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FOREWORD 


By late October 2000 more than a month of violent clashes between 
Israeli forces and Palestinians, which at times threatened to escalate 
into a wider regional conflict, had apparently dispelled any residual 
optimism, following the Camp David summit in July, that the flnal 
months of the Clinton presidency in the USA might witness at least a 
further signiflcant breakthrough in the Oslo process, as the diplomatic 
imperative switched from achieving progress on ‘final status’ issues to 
bringing an end to the violence and reviving not only the substance but 
also the credibility of the Middle Bast peace process. 

The degree to which the peace process was so rapidly undeimined 
highlighted other regional uncertainties, notably that created by the 
death, in June, of President Haflz al-Assad of Syria, only months after 
the Syrian track of the negotiations had, after a brief revival, again 
stalled, and raised questions regarding the permanence of Israel’s 
accelerated withdrawal, in May, from southern Lebanon. 

The 47th edition of the middle east and north Africa examines the 
historical context and actuality not only of events that dominated world 
headlines as the book went to press, but also of continuity and change 
elsewhere in the region — examining the perceptions and reality of 
Islamism in North Africa and beyond, of shifts in the balance of power 
between ‘conservative’ and ‘reformist’ forces in Iran, and of the situation 
in Iraq as the 10th anniversary of the Gulf War approached. 

The Editor would once again like to thsmk all the contributors for 
their articles and advice, and the various governmental and other 
organizations that have assisted in the revision of statistical and 
directory material in the new edition. 

October 2000 
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TRANSCRIPTION OF ARABIC NAMES 


The Arabic language is used over a vast area. Thou^ the 
written language and the script are standard throughout 
the ^ddle East, the spoken lan^age and also the pronun- 
ciation of the written signs emibit wide variation from 
place to place. This is reflected, and even exaggerate^ in 
the different transcriptions in use in different countries. 
The same words, names and even letters will be pron- 
ounced differently by an Egyptian, a Lebanese, or an 
Iraqi— they will be heard and transcribed differentiy by 
an Englishman, a Frenchman, or an Italian. There are 
several more or less scientific ^sterns of transliteration 
in use, sponsored by learned societies and Middle Eastern 
governments, most of them requiring diacritical marks 
to indicate Arabic letters for which there are no Latin 
equivalents. 

Arabic names occurring iu the historical and geograph- 
ical sections of this book have been rendered iu the system 
most commonly used by British and American Oriental- 
ists, but with the omission of the diacriticd signs. For 
the convenience of the reader, these are explained and 
annotated below. The system used is a transliteration— 
i.e. it is based on the writing, which is standard tl^oughout 
the Arab world, and not on the pronunciation, whidh varies 
from place to place. In a few cases consistency has been 
sacriflced in order to avoid replacing a familiar and 
accepted form by another which, altiiough more accurate, 
would be unrecognizable. 

Consonants 

d represents two Arabic letters. The second, or emphatic 

d, is transliterated i. It may also be represented, for 
some dialects, by dh and by z, e.g. Qa(jl, qadhi, qazi. 

dh in literary Arabic and some dialects, pronounced like 
English th in this. In many dialects pronounced z or d. 

gh A strongly guttural g— sometimes written g, e.g. 
Baghdad, Bagdad. 

h represents two Arabic letters. The second, more gut- 
tural A, is transliterated e.g. Husain, Husein. 

j as English j in John, also represented by dj and g. In 
Egypt this letter is pronounced as a hard g, and may 
be thus transcribed (with u before e and 0, e.g. Najib, 
Nadjib, Nagib, Naguib, Neguib. 

kh as cA in Scottish loch, also sometimes represented by 
ch and A, e.g. KhaM, Chalil, Halil. 

q A guttural k, pronounced farther back in the throat. 
Also transcribed Ip, k, and, for some dialects, g, e.g. 
Waqf, WaK Wakf, wagf. 

s represents two Arabic letters. The second, emphatic 

s, is transliterated s. It may also be represented by g, 

e. g. Sshh, Saleh, Qaleh. 

sh as iu English ship. The French transcription ch is 
found in Mgeria, Lebanon, Morocco, Syria and Tun- 
isia, e.g. Shaikh, Sheikh, Cheikh. 

t represents two Arabic letters. The second, emphatic 

t, is transliterated f . 

th in literary Arabic and some dialects, pronounced as 
English th in through. In mpy dialects pronounced t 
or s, e.g. Thabit, TsJbit, Sabit. 

w as in English, but often represented by ou or v, e.g. 
Wadfi, Vadi, Oued. 

z represents two Arabic letters. The second, or emphatic 

z, is transliterated ?. It may also be represented, for 
some dialects, by dh or d, e.g. Qafi^, Ha fi d h , Hafid. 


* A glottal stop, as in Cockney ho1s\ May also 
represent the sound transliterated ‘, a deep guttural 
with no English equivalent. 

Vowels 

The Arabic script only indicates three short vowels, three 
long vowels, and two diphthongs, as follows: 

a as in En^sh hat, and often rendered e, e.g. balad, 
beled, emir, amir; with emphatics or gutturals usually 
pronounced as u in hut, e.g. Khalifa, Baghdad. 

i as in English bit. Sometimes rendered e, e,g, jihad, 
jehad. 

u as in English good. Often pronounced and written o, 
e.g. Muhanimad, Mohammad. 

In some Arabic dialects, particularly those of North Africa, 
unaccented short vowels are often omitted altogether, 
and long vowels shortened, e.g. Oued for Wadi, bled for 
balad, etc. 

a Long a, variously pronounced as in sand, dart and 
hall, 

I As ee in feet. In early books often rendered ee, 

a As 00 in hoot. The French transcrmtion ou is often met 
in English books, e.g. Maljmtld, Mahmood, Mahmoud. 

ai Pronounced in classical Arabic as English i in hide, 
in colloquial Arabic as a in take. Variously transcribed 
as ai, ay, ei, ey and i, e.g. sheikh, shaikh, shaykh, etc. 

aw Pronounced in classical Arabic as Enghsh ow in town, 
in colloquial Arabic as in grow. Variously rendered 
aw, ew, au, 6, av, ev, e.g. Tawftq, Taufiq, Tevflk, etc. 

Sun- and Moon-Letters 

In Arabic pronunciation, when the word to which the 
definite article, al, is attached begins with one of certain 
letters called ‘Sun-letters’, the I of the article changes to 
the initial letter in question, e.g. al-shamsu (the sun) is 
pronounced ash-shamsu; al-rajulu (the ma:^ is pron- 
ounced ar-rajulu. Accordingly, in this book, where the 
article is attached to a word beginning with a Sun-letter, 
it has been rendered phonetically. 

There are 14 Sim-letters in the Arabic alphabet, which 
are transcribed as: d, dh, n, r, s, sh, t, th, z, zh (d, s, t 
and z, and their emphatic forms, s, t sjoA are not 
differentiated in this book). The remaining 15 letters in 
the Arabic alphabet are known as ‘Moon-letters’. 

TURKISH 0RTH06RAPHT AND 
PRONUNCIATION 

Turkish has been written in Roman characters since 1928. 
The following pronunciations are invariable: 

c hardj, as in majority, jam, 

9 ch, as in church, 
g hardg, as ingo, big, 

g not voiced, or pronoimced y; Eregli is pronounced 
erayly, 

1 short vowel, as the second vowel of ‘centre’, or 
French ‘k’, 

i i sound of India, bitter (not as in bite, might), 

0 0 , as in hot, boss. 

Q i sound of ‘birth’, or French ‘oeuvre’. 
u as in do, too, German ‘um’. 
u as in burette, German ‘Hutte’. 



CALENDAR OF POLITICAL EVENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND NORTH AFRICA, OCTOBER 1 999-SEPTEMBER 2000 


1999 

OCTOBER 

5 Dr Atif Muhammad Obeid appointed Prime Minister 
of Egypt. 

10 New Council ofMinisters appointed in Egypt, including 
13 new ministers. 

24 At Tunisia’s first presidential election since independ- 
ence, the incumbent Zine fd-Abidine Ben Ah was r^ 
elected with 99.45% of the votes cast. In the first multi- 
party legislative elections, held concurrently, the ruling 
Rassemblement constituldonnel ddmocratique took 148 
of the 182 seats in the National Assembly. 

27-29 President Sayed Muhammad Khatami made an official 
visit to France. 

NOVEMBER 

1 President Ahdelaziz Boutefiika of Algeria ordered the 
release of 5,000 detainees, on the occasion of the 45th 
anniversary of the commencement of the war of inde- 
pendence. 

2 Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak and Palestinian 
National Authority OPNA) President Yasser Arafat held 
discussions in Oslo, Norway, while attending a cere- 
mony marking the fourth anniversary of the assassina- 
tion of Israeh premier Itzhak Rabin. 

8 Israeli and Palestinian representatives began negotia- 
tions on "final status’ issues in the West Bank town of 
Ramallah. 

9 Driss Basri, the long-serving Moroccan Minister of 
State for the Interior, was dismissed. 

17 Muhammad Ghannouchi appointed Prime Minister of 
Tunisia, as part of a major reorganization of the Goundl 
of Mmi^rs. 

21 Jordan expelled KhalidMeshaal and other senior mem- 
bers of the militant Islamist Hamas to Qatar. 

22 The United Kingdom announced the restoration of 
diplomatic links with Libya, severed in 1984. 

A senior member of the Front islamique du salut (FIS), 
Abdelkader Hachani, was assassinated in the 
Algerian capital. 

27 The former Iranian Minister of the Interior, Abdollah 
Nui^ was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, after 
having been convicted on charges including insulting 
I s l a m i c sanctities and refiiting the values of the late 
AyatoDah Khomeini. 

DECEMBER 

1 Italian Prime Minister Massimo D’Alema became the 
first European Union (EU) head of government to visit 
Libya since 1992. 

3-14 Greek CJypriot Prime Minister Glafkos Klerides and 
Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus’ President Rauf 
Denkta§ attended US-sponsored proximity tflllfg in 
New York, USA 

10-11 EU hea^ of state and government, meeting in Hel- 
sinki, Finland, agreed to accept Turkey as a candidate 
for meznber^p of the union. 

15-16 Following an agreement reached earlier in the month 


to resume peace talks suspended since 1996, Israeli 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak and Syrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Farouk ash-Shara’ met in Washington, 
DC, for talks hosted by US President Bill Clinton. 

17 The UN Security Council adopted Resolution 1284, 
establishing the UN Monitoring, Verification and 
Inspection Commission (UNMOVIC) to conduct wea- 
pons inspections in Iraq; Iraq announced that it would 
not co-operate with the new body. 

21 Yasser Arafat and Ehud Barak met for talks in Ram- 
allah— the first occasion on which an Israeli premier 
had attended peace talks in Palestinian-controlled ter- 
ritory. 

23 Ahmed Benbitour appointed Prime Minister of Algeria. 

24 New Algerian Council of Ministers named. 

2000 

JANUARY 

3-10 Israeli-Syrian peace talks at Shepherdstown, West Vir- 
ginia, USA, attended by the Israeli Prime Minister and 
• Syrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, proved inconclusive. 

A fuller round of talks, scheduled for 19 January, 
was subsequently postponed indefinitely. 

15 Government of Jordan reorganized. 

17 At a meeting in Tel-Aviv between Ehud Barak and 
Yasser Arafat, the Israeli premier required flexibility 
in respect of deadlines for troop redeployments and for 
reaching agreement on "final status’ issues, 

19 The Algerian Government announced that 80% of mem- 
bers of armed groups had surrendered under the terms 
of the Law on Civil Concord. 

20 Israel’s Attorney-General ordered a criminal investiga- 
tion into the financial dealings of President Ezer 
Weizman during his time as a member of the Knesset. 

31- UN-sponsored proximily talks on Cyprus took place in 
8 Feb. Geneva, Switzerland. 

FEBRUARY 

2 Grovenmxent reorganization in Oman. 

3 Talks in Gaza between Arafat and Barak ended in 
acrimony, following disagreement over the third Israeli 
troop redeployment. 

7 Israel launched a series of bombing raids on Hezbollah 
and infrastructural targets in Lebanon, in reprisal for 
the deaths of Israeli military and South Lebanon Army 
(SLA) personnel in assaults at the end of January. 

13 The deadline expired for agreement on a framework 
agreement on permanent status (FAPS) by Israel and 
the PNA, as stipulated in the 1999 Sharm esh-Sheikh 
agreement. 

16 Jordanian Prime Minister Abd ar-Raouf ar-Rawabdeh 
cleared of corruption charges by an investigating parli- 
amentary commission. 

18 First-mund voting in Iranian legislative elections res- 
ulted in overwhelming successes for "liberal’ and "mod- 
erate’ candidates. 

24 Jordan’s Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Plan- 
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ning, Dr Eima Khalaf al-Himaidi, resigned in protest 
at the direction of economic reforms. 


MARCH 

1 Col Muammar al-Qaddafi announced a radical decen- 
tralization of the Libyan Grovemment; Mubarak 
Abd a lla h ash-Shamikh was appointed Secretaiy of the 
General People’s Committee. 

5 The Israeli Cabinet approved a unilateral withdrawal 
from southern Lebanon by 7 July. 

7 Muhammad Mustafa Mero named as Prime Minister 
of Syria, following the resignation of the Government 
led by Mahmoud az-Zoubi. 

9 Meeting at Sharmesh-Sheikh for talks hosted by Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak, Yasser Arafat and Ehud Barak 
agreed a formula for the resumption of peace talks. 

13 New Syrian Council of Ministers announced, including 
22 new ministers. 

17 The USA announced an end to the ban on imports of 
certain non-energy products from Iran. 

20-26 Pope John Paul 11 undertook a millennium pilgrimage 
to Israel, Jordan and the Palestinian self-rule areas. 

21 Israeli troops completed the final phase of the second- 
stage redeployment, as agreed in the 1998 Wye Memor- 
andum. Israeli and Palestinian negotiators resumed 
*final status’ negotiations in Washington, DC. 

26 A summit meeting in Geneva between President Hafia 
al-Assad of Syria and US President Clinton failed to 
find a formula for the resumption of negotiations on 
the Israeli-Syrian track of the peace process. 

27 Iraq’s ruling Baath party won an overwhelming 
LMyority of seats at elections to the National Assembly. 

APRIL 

6 Corruption charges against President Ezer Weizman 
of Israel dismissed owing to lack of evidence. 

13 Israel announced an end to the suspension of settle- 
ment construction m frie Golan Heights. 

15 The incumbent President of the Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus’, Rauf Denkta§, failed to secure an 
overall majority at a first round of voting, he was 
subsequentiy declared to have been re-elected following 
the withdrawal of his second-round challenger. 

30 Palestinian negotiators withdrew from *final status’ 
negotiations in Eilat, in protest at Israeli proposals to 
expand the settlement of Ma’aleh Edomin. 

MAY 

3 The trial began in The Hague, Netherlands, of Abd al- 
Baset Ali Muhammad al-Megrahi and Al-Amin IQialifa 
Fhima, the Libyans accused of responsibility for the 
1988 bombing of a US passenger airliner over Lock- 
erbie, Scotland. 

5 A second round of legislative voting in Iran confinned 
that supporters of Ih-esident Khatami were likely to 
command a substantial majority in the sixth Majlis. 

Ahmet Necdet Sezer elected President of Turkey by 
the Grand National Assembly. 

7 Yasser Arafat and Ehud Barak met in RamaUah for 
‘crisis’ talks, mediated by US special envoy Dennis 
Ross, ahead of tiie impending expiry of the extended 
deadline of 13 U&y for agreement on FAPS. 

14 Talks in London, United Kingdom, on Western Sahara, 
hosted by the Special Representative of the UN Secre- 
tary-General, James Baker, and attended by represen- 
tatives of Morocco, the Pohsario Front, Algeria and 
Mauritania, collapsed without progress. 

15-18 A Palestinian ‘day ofrage’, declared in commemoration 
of the 52nd anniversary of the declaration of the State 
of Israel, resulted in violent confirontations with Israeli 


security forces throughout the West Bank and Gaza; 
at least six Palestinians were killed, and hundreds 
irgured. 

16 The Government of Morocco announced the release 
from house arrest of Abd as-Salam Yassin, the leader 
of the outlawed Islamist AJ Adi wa-*! Ihsan. 

21 Authorities in Syria announced that former Prime Mm- 
ister Mahmoud az-Zoubi, against whom corruption 
charges were expected to be brou^t, had committed 
suicide. 

24 Accelerated Israeli withdrawal from southern Lebanon 
completed, several weeks ahead of the original dead- 
line, after Hezbollah forces and civilian supporters 
overran positions abandoned by Israeli proxy SLA 

JUNE 

10 Death of President Hafiz al-Assad of Syria. An emerg- 
ency session of tibie Syrian People’s Assembly approved 
a constitutional amendment lowering the minimum 
age of eligibility for a presidential candidate from 40 
years to 34--tihLe age of the late President’s second 
son, Bashar. 

12 The Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen signed an agreement delineating the two coun- 
tries’ mutual land and maritime borders. 

14^18 Abdelaziz Bouteflika made the first full state visit by 
an Algerian President to France. 

18 Jordanian Prime Minister ar-Rawabdeh dismissed and 
replaced by Ali Abu ar-Ragheb. 

19 New Council of Ministers announced in Jordan. 

22 Meretz ministers resigned firom the Israeli Cabinet, in 
protest at concessions made to the ultra-orthodox Shas 
party regarding state funding for religious schools. 

JULY 

1 A court in Shiraz convicted 10 Iranian Jews and two 
Muslims of spying in behalf of Israel. 

2 Kuwait and Saudi Arabia signed an agreement demar- 
cating their joint border. 

5-12 Proximity talks on Cyprus held in Geneva. 

9 Israel B’Aliyah, National Religious Party and Shas 
withdrew fiim Israel’s governing coalition, protesting 
at the lack of consultation over concessions to be made 
by Prime Minister Barak at the scheduled Camp David 
summit meeting. 

10 Ehud Barak narrowly survived a Knesset vote of ‘no 
confidence’ in his premiership. 

Israeli President Weizman resigned, on groimds of 
ill health. 

At a national referendum in Syria 97,29% of voters 
endorsed Bashar al-Assad as President. 

11-25 PNA President Arafat and Israeli Prime Minister 
Barak attended a peace summit at Camp David, Mary- 
land, in the presence of US President Bill Clinton. 
Negotiations failed to achieve agreement principally 
on the issue of the status of Jerusalem. 

20-21 UN-sponsored talks in Geneva on the Western Sahara 
issue failed after the withdrawal of the Moroccan deleg- 
ation. 

24- Geneva round of proximity talks on Cyprus resumed. 

4 Aug. 

31 Moshe Katsav elected President of Israel by the 
Knesset. 

AUGUST 

2 Gesher leader David Levy resigned as Israel’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, following differences with Prime 
Minister Barak over the peace process. 

10 Israeli Minister of Public Security, Shlomo Ben-Ami, 
given temporary responsibility for foreign affairs. 


XV 
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26 New Council of Ministers formed in Algeria, under the 
premiership of Ali Benflis, following the resignation of 
Ahmed Benbitour. 

27 Voting in the first round of the Lebanese general elec- 
tion indicated a decisive rejection of the Government 
of Selim al-Hoss. 

SEPTEMBER 

3 The second round of voting in Lebanon confirmed the 
likelihood that Rafik Hariri would form the next Gov- 
ernment, following resounding victories by candidate^** 
allied to the former premier. 

6 US President Clinton held separate meetmgs with 
Arafat and Barak in New York, where the leaders were 
to attend the UN TnillPTminm summit. 

10 Following a two-day meeting in Gaza, the Palestine 
National Council adopted a recommendation by Yasser 
Ara&t to delay the unilateral declaration of a Palesti- 
nian state on 13 September, upon the expiry of the 
deadline for the conclusion of permanent status negoti- 
ations. 


12-26 Further round of proximity talks on Cyprus held in 
New York. 

14 Direct elections took place for the first time to the 
Oman Consultative Council. 

19 Israel cancelled a scheduled round of talks with Palesti- 
nian negotiators in Jerusalem, citing the Palestinians’ 
failure to break the deadlock in the peace process. 

25 Barak and Arafat met at the Israeli premier’s home for 
their first peace talks since Camp David, amid reported 
preparations by negotiators firom both sides for further 
talks in the USA 

27 Israeli Attorney-General closed criminal cases against 
former Likud Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu 
and his wife Sara, despite a police recommendation 
that they should stand trial on corruption charges. 

28 A controversial visit by the leader of Israel’s right-vdng 
Likud party, Ariel Sharon, to the site of Temple Mount, 
or Haram ash-Sharif, in Jerusalem’s Old City, provoked 
violent clashes between Palestinians and Israeli sec- 
urity forces which swiftly spread throughout the West 
Bank and Gaza. 



THE PEACE PROCESS JEOPARDIZED; THE CRISIS OF 
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SEPTEMBER 

28 A highly controversial visit to Temple Mount/Haram ash- 
Sharif by the Likud leader, Ariel Sharon, provoked the 
worst violence between Palestinians and Israeli forces for 
many years, as Israeli police fired tear gas and rubber- 
coated metal buUets at Palestinians protesting at what 
they regarded as a provocative act by Sharon. At least 
30 people (mainly Palestinian protesters) were reportedly 
injured in Jerusalem, while an Israeli soldier died as a 
result of a bomb attack on an army convoy in the Gaza 
Strip. In an interview with the Jerusalem Post published 
the same day, Ehud Barak had for the first time publicly 
indicated his willingness to cede sovereignty of parts of 
East Jerusalem (although not, it was emphasized, Temple 
Mount) to the Palestinians, with the establishment of 
Israeli and Palestinian capitals. 

29 Violence continued in East Jerusalem, as Israeli riot police 
stormed the Temple Mount/Haram ash-Sharif compound 
to prevent Palestinians from stoning Jewish worshippers 
at the Western Wall, and spread to Ramallah, Hebron and 
other West Bank towns, wi& at least six Palestinian deaths 
reported, and 150 injured on both sides; in Qalqilya, under 
shared Israeli-Palestinian control, an Israeli soldier was 
shot dead by a Palestinian police-officer in a joint patrol. 

30 A general strike called by the Palestinian authorities was 
widely observed. Despite appeals for restraint by the USA 
and the UN, violent confrontations persisted throughout 
the West Bank and Gaza. Palestinian police and Israeli 
forces in Gaza exchanged gunfire; Palestinian sources 
claimed 15 dead and 500 injured. The death of a 12- 
year-old Palestinian boy in an exchange of fire between 
Palestinian fighters and Israeli forces at the Netzarim 
crossroads in Gaza, captured by a television crew and 
broadcast world-wide, provoked intemational outrage, and 
became symbolic of the many children killed as a result in 
the violence in subsequent weeks. 

OCTOBER 

1 Violence continued in the West Bank and Gaza, and spread 
to Arab communities in Israel, as reports increasingly 
referred to a renewed intifada of even greater intensity 
than the uprising of the 1980s. Israel deployed armed forces 
in Jerusalem, and mtensified its response to Palestinian 
assaults by the use of grenades, anti-tank missiles and 
helicopter gunships. At least 11 deaths were reported. 

2 At least 13 more deaths were recorded; intemational diplo- 
matic activity intensified in an effort to bring about an end 
to the violence. A meeting of the UN Security Council, 
convened at the request of the Palestinians, failed to agree 
on a statement condemning the violence. 

3 A firagile truce, involving the withdrawal of Israeli forces 
from sensitive areas of the Occupied Territories, failed, and 
renewed violence resulted in the deaths of four Palestin- 
ians. 

4 Ehud Barak and Yasser Arafat travelled to Paris, France, 
for negotiations led by US Secretaiy of State Madeleine 
Albright. Proximity talks and direct encounters mvolving 
the Israeli and Palestinian leaders were reportedly tense, 
characterized by mutual recriminations and a failure to 
agree on the composition of an intemational commission 
to investigate the violence that erupted following Ariel 
Sharon’s visit to Temple Mount/Haram ash-Sha^: Israel 
favoured an investigation hy Israeli and Palestinian sec- 
urity experts under US auspices, while the Pales ti nians 
sought a wider intemational involvement. Meanwhile, con- 
frontations continued throughout the West Bank and Gaza. 


5 Albright and Arafat continued talks in Sharm esh-Sheikh, 
Egypt, hosted by Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak. 
Bar^ refiised to attend the session, returning direct from 
Paris to Israel. The UN High Commissioner for Human 
Rights, Mary Robinson, urged Israel to accept an inquiry to 
determine responsibOily and accountability’ for the killings 
and human rights abuses of the past week. A cease-fire 
agreement reached by Israeli and Palestinian security 
forces failed to endure. 

6 Israeli armed forces sealed off the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip, emphasizmg that the closure would remain in force 
until the evening of 9 October, the end of Yom Kippur. At 
least seven Palestinians were killed in clashes with Israeli 
troops in Jemsalem, the West Bank and Gaza, on what 
was declared by Hamas militants to be a ‘day of rage’. 
Violent confrontations empted after Friday prayers at the 
al-Aqsa mosque, where P^estinians raised fiags in direct 
challenge to Israeli claims of sovereignty over the site; 
Israeli troops stormed the site, firing rubber bullets to 
disperse P^estinians attacking pohce with stones and 
petrol bombs. 

7 Concerns that the crisis would escalate into a wider 
regional conflict were heightened as three Israeli soldiers 
were kidnapped by Lebanese Hezbollah militants, in the 
first cross-border attack since the Israeli withdrawal from 
southern Lebanon in May; Hezbollah demanded the release 
of Lebanese and Palestinian prisoners as a precondition 
for the return of the hostages. The UN Security Council 
adopted a resolution (No. 1322) deploring the ‘provocation 
carried out’ at Temple Mount/Haram ash-Sharif on 28 
September and subsequent acts of violence, appealing for 
the immediate cessation of violence and resumption of the 
Middle East peace process, and calling on Israel to abide 
by its legal obligations and responsibilities under the 1949 
Fourth Geneva Convention rdative to the protection of 
civilian persons in time of war. The USA abstained in the 
vote. Tensions escalated further as Palestinian security 
forces in Nablus failed to prevent the ransacking of the 
shrine of Joseph’s Tomb. 

8 All factions of the PLO, including the militant Islamist 
Hamas, attended a meeting in Gaza chaired by Arafat. 
Members of Fatah, Arafat’s own organization, distributed 
leaflets throughout the West Bank and Gaza declaring a 
‘popular wari against Israel, thus fuelling Israeli claims 
that the Palestinian leader was failing to intervene to halt 
the violence. Jewish militants in Nazareth began a series 
of attacks, described by Israeli peace campaigners as a 
‘pogrom’, against Israeli Arabs. 

9 Diplomatic efforts to avert a major conflagration intensi- 
fied. UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan arrived in Tel-Aviv 
for negotiations with acting Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Shlomo Ben-Ami, before travelling to Gaza to meet Arafat. 
Barak agreed to withdraw an ifltimatum to declare all 
peace efforts at an end if the Palestinians did not bring 
a halt to the violence. Clashes continued, amid mutusd 
recriminations. Hamas called for a ‘general mobilization’ 
against Israel. 

10 After meeting with Arafat in Gaza, Annan returned to Tel- 
Aviv for talks with Barak, concentrating efforts on securing 
a^eement on an independent inquiry into the violence- 
stipulated by Arafat as a precondition for ending the con- 
frontations. US ‘shuttle’ diplomacy continued; Russian and 
European Union representatives were also in the Middle 
East on mediation missions. Regional diplomatic efforts 
were being led by Egypt, Jordan and Syria. 

12 A visit to Lebanon by the UN Secretary-General for meet- 
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ings with government officials and Hezbollah representa- 
tives failed to make progress either on persuading the 
Lebanese authorities to guarantee the security of the border 
with Israel, or on achieving the release of the Israeli soldiers 
taken hostage by Hezbollah. The visit was curtailed as 
Annan returned to Israel to face what he termed a ^chilling 
crisis' in the Palestinian territories. The lynching of two 
Israeli soldiers outside a police station in Ramallah (footage 
of which was televised world-wide) provoked a large-scale 
military response by Israeli hehcopter gunships. The 
‘suidde’ bombi^ of a US destroyer, the USS Cole, at Aden, 
Yemen, in which 17 sailors were killed, was linked to the 
crisis by commentators. 

13 Yhyid Barak stated that he would hold the Palestinian 
National Authority directly responsible for acts of terrorism 
committed by Hamas and Islamic Jihad released h:om 
Palestinian gaols since the outbreak of the crisis. Confron- 
tations continued between Palestinians and Israeli aimed 
forces. 

14 Annan secured the agreement of Ehud Barak and 
Yasser Arafat to lead delegations to a summit meeting on 
16 October in Sharm esh-Sheikh, Egypt, brokered by US 
President Bill Clinton, in an effort to bring an end to the 
crisis which had by now caused more than 100 (mainly 
Palestimani deaths. 

16 Talks proceeded at Sharm esh-Sheikh, while violent con- 
frontations continued in the West Bank and Gaza, where 
thousands of demonstrators demanded a continuation of 
the intifada. Reports from Egypt suggested that sessions 
had been i^nse, at times degenerating into angry ex- 
changes. Clinton agreed to delay his return to the USA to 
enable talks to continue. 

17 At the end of the Sharm esh-Sheikh summit Clinton stated 
that Israel and the Palestinians had agreed Immediate 
concrete measures' to end the violence, including an under- 


taking by Israel to pull back its forces in the West Bank 
and Gaza, and end to the sealing-off of the Palestinian 
controlled areas (imposed on 6 October) and the composition 
of an inquiry into the violence. 

18 Violence continued, as a coalition of Islamist groups, 
including Hamas and Fatah, denounced the Sharm esh- 
Sheikh agreement. There were reports that Palestinian 
police had begun to rearrest Hamas members released from 
detention in past weeks, and PNA officials appealed for a 
calming of the situation. 

19 Cautious optimism that a truce might hold, fostered by 
indications early in the day that Israeli forces had begun 
to withdraw from sensitive areas in the West Bank and 
Gaza, and that crossing points had been reopened, was 
swiftly undermined by fiirther clashes resulting in the 
death of a Palestinian and an Israeli— the first fritalities 
since the agreement to restore calm. 

20 A deadline stipulated by Israel for an end to the violence 
failed, as renewed confrontations resulted in the deaths of 
at least six Palestinians in clashes in the West Bank, 
apparently signalling the unviability of the Sharm esh- 
Sheikh agreement. 

21 An emergency summit meeting of Heads of State of Arab 
League countries, convened in Cairo, Egypt, to discuss the 
Middle East crisis, exemplified the extent of Arab support 
for the Palestinian cause. 

22 As the final declaration of the Arab League summit held 
Israel solely to blame for the recent violence, and Tor any 
steps taken in regard to relations with Israel by Arab 
countries, including their cancellation’, Ehud Barak 
announced that Israel was to take what he termed a ‘time- 
out’ from the peace process. Indications were strong that 
the Israeli premier would seek to form a government of 
national unity to include the Likud leader, Ariel Sharon. 
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More than two decades after the proclamation of an Islamic 
revolution in Iran the Islamist political fervour afflicting the 
Middle East and North Africa shows little sign of abating. In 
Algeria the civil war between Islamists and the Gk)vemment 
has devastated the country at the cost of more than 100,000 
lives, ha Egypt, where the Government still appears to have the 
upper hand, the estimated casualty rate is mudi lower— about 
one-tenth of the Algerian figure— but the cost has been prodi- 
gious, with tourism, the country’s largest foreign currency 
earner, devastated and the counties ancient Christian minority 
increasingly fearful of its future. In Gaza and the West Bank 
Islamic miiitants have adopted the "rejectionist’ position aban- 
doned by the PLO since 1988, threatening to undermine the 
peace process— in ironic collusion with Jewish fundamentalists 
who also believe themselves to be acting on divine instructions. 
With Islamists already entrenched in Iran and Sudan and 
challenging for power in Algeria, alarm beUs have been ringing 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Is a revitalized fundament^st’ 
Islam the new menace that will replace communism as the 
principal ‘threat’ to the secular, liberal, democratic values of 
the West? 

This view, put forward among others by Samuel Huntington, 
the influential Harvard political scientist, and WiUy Claes, tiie 
former Secretaiy-General of NATO, is based on fiie premise 
that the difference between Islamic’ and Western’ civilizations 
and value systems are as fundamental, in terms of economic 
management and social organization, as those which formerly 
divided the Eastern and Western blocs. It is seriously disputed 
by many leading scholars and journalists who argue that, des- 
pite its rhetorical excesses, the Islamist movement is not so 
much a ‘threat’ to the West or the regimes supported by it, as 
a reflection of a crisis— or series of crises— internal to the Islamic 
world. On closer inspection, these crises reveal themselves to 
be little different from those afflicting non-Islamic nations in 
the developing world. 

In theory Islam is an inherently political religion. As well as 
being the bearer of divine revelation, the Prophet Muhammad 
founded a state which his successors, the caliphs, transformed 
into an empire stretching from the Atlantic to the Indus valley. 
Although the empire rapidly lost its political cohesion as nval 
claimants fought each other for the leadership, the elaboration 
of the laws derived from the Koran and the Hadith (reports of 
the sayings and deeds of the Prophet) by the 'ulama (specialists 
in the interpretations of texts) came to supply the unchallenged, 
and unchafiengeable, rules of daily social life. After the first 
disputes, resulting in the split between Sunni and Shi‘a, the 
Muslim ruler’s legitimacy came to depend less on his line^e 
than his role as protector of the Umma, or Islamic community, 
and preserver of the Shari^a, divine law, according to the Koranic 
command to ‘enjoin the good and forbid the evil’. Despite many 
regional variations, the application of the Shari'a over the 
course of 15 centuries produced a remarkably homogenous 
intemational society, bound by common customs and proced- 
ures, which contrasted strikingly with the tribalism operating 
at the level of power politics. Islamic identity vis-a-vis the rest 
of the world became a matter of practice as much as belief; 
orthopraxy as distinct from orthodoxy. Whereas the Christian 
road to salvation was determined mainly by faith and moral 
outlook, Muslims, additionally, lived in a world of legal exacti- 
tude where rules were specified, together with the means of 
enforcing them. 

Although comprehensive in theory, however, the system was 
never complete. In theory the rulers (sultans or emirs) ruled 
accordin&r to the Shaifa, with ^ulama support. In practice the 
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criminal law. Moreover, since the qadis {SharVa judges) 
appointed by the rulers, they were powerless to enforce deci 
t^t went against those rulers’ interests. A de facto separ, 
of politics and religion came into existence. However, it wa 
formally acknowledged by the religious establishment, v 
continued to uphold the principle that sovereignty belong 
God alone. A major consequence has been the contmuan 
Islam’ as a political factor: for so long as the principle 
continued to exist that Islam is a ‘total way of life’ that ir 
no distinction between God and Caesar, people have soug 
realize the Islamic ideal through political action— or, to esq 
the same idea more cynically, they have tried to achieve pol 
power by exploiting Islam’s rich symbolic repertoire. 

The principal intellectual forbears of the modem fiindar 
alist or Islamist’ political movements which would chal 
governments from the Maghreb to Malaysia dxiring the 1 
decades of the 20th century ce were to be found in the M 
East and South Asia, with increasing cross-fertilization bet 
the two regions. From the 18th century ce Islamic refon 
such as Shah Wall Ullah in India and Muhammad ibn A1 
Wahhab in Arabia, had prepared the ground for a mode 
movement by seeking to purge Islamic belief and ritu 
the accretions and innovations acquired over the centi 
particularly the cults surrounding the Sufi walis or ‘ss 
living and dead. An Islam pruned of its medieval accretion 
better able to cordfront the challenge of foreign power tl 
local cult bounded by the intercessional power of a parti 
saint or family of saints. The movements of resistance to ] 
pean rule during the 19th century and early 20th ce: 
were led or inspired by renovators Imujaddids), most of 
members of Srfi orders, who sou^t to emulate the Pn 
Muhammad’s example by purifying the religion of their da, 
waging war on corruption and infidelity. 

Both modernists, like Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, founder i 
Anglo-Oriental College (later University) of Aligarh in 1 
and reformers like Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1906), found 
the Salafiyya movement in Egypt, were inspired by the 
example. Their problem was not, as ‘Abduh’s patron 
Cromer (virtual ruler of Eg^t between 1882 and 1908) 1 
argue, that ‘reformed Islam is no longer Islam*; but rathe: 
there was no institutional hierarchy comparable to a Chr 
priesthood through which theologicd and legal reforms coi 
effected. Reformist ‘ulama like ‘Abduh or his more consen 
disciple, Rashid Rida, had no special authority through ^ 
they could impose their views and the 'ulama, for the most 
have remained unreconstructed traditionalists up to th< 
sent. 

Rida became the first important advocate of a modei 
Islamic state. He formulated his views during the crisii 
rounding the abolition of the Ottoman Caliphate by I 
Ataturk and the Turkish National Assembly m 1924, a 
which, blamed on the colonial victors over the Ottoman E 
during the 1914-18 war, had led to a mass agitation g 
Muslims in India. Though originally a supporter of the Oti 
Caliphate, Rida came to accept its demise as a sympt 
Muslim decadence; and while no advocate of secularism, 1 
the Assembly’s decision as a genuine expression of the Ii 
principle of consultation (sham). The ideal caliph, accord 
Rida, was an independent interpreter of the Law (muj 
who would work in concert with the 'ulama. In the abse 
a suitable candidate, and of 'ulama versed in the mode 
ences, the best alternative was an Islamic state ruled 
enlightened 61ite in consultation with the people, and j 
interpret the Sharia and legislate when necessary. 
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Brotherhood’s original aims were moral as much as political: it 
sought to reform society by encouraging Islamic observance 
opposing western cultural influences, rather than by attempting 
to capture the state by direct political action. However, in the 
mounting crisis over Palestine during and after the Second 
World War the Brotherhood became increasingly radicalized. 
In 1948 the Egyptian Prime Minister, NuqrasM Pasha, was 
assassinated by a Brotherhood member, and Hassan al-Banna 
paid with his Ifle in a retaliatory killing by the security services 
the following year. 

The Brotherhood played a leading part in the disturbances 
that led to the overthrow of the Egyptian monarchy in 1952, 
but after the revolution it came into increasing conflict with the 
nationalist Gk)vemment of Gamal ‘Abdul Nasser. In 1954, after 
an attempt on Nasser’s life, the Brotherhood was again sup- 
pressed, its members imprisoned, exiled or driven underground. 
It was during this period that the Brotherhood became interna- 
tionalized, with affiliated movements springing up in Jordan, 
Syria, Sudan, Pakistan, Indonesia and Malaysia. In Saudi 
Arabia, under the vi^rous leadership of Amir (later King) 
Faisal ibn ‘Abdul *Ariz, the Brotherhood found refuge, and 
political and financial support, with funds for the Egyptian 
underground and salaried posts for exiled intellectuals. 

It was a radical member of the Brotherhood, Sayyid Qutb, 
executed in 1966 for an alleged plot to overthrow the Egyptian 
Government, who would prove to be the Arab world’s most 
influential Islamist theorist Some of Qutb’s key ideas, however, 
are directly attributable to the Indian scholar and journalist, 
Ahul ‘Ala (Maulana) Maududi (1906--79), whose works became 
available in Arabic translation during the 1950s. One of Mau- 
dudi’s doctrines, in particular, would have a major impact on 
Islamic political movements. It was the idea that the struggle 
for Islam was not for the restoration of an ideal past, but for a 
principle vital to the here and now: the vice-regency of man 
under God’s sovereignty. The jihad was therefore not just a 
defensive war for the protection of the Islamic territory or Bar 
al-Islam, It might al^ be waged against governments which 
prevent the preaching of true Islam, for the condition of jahiliyya 
(the state of ignorance before the coming of Islam) was to be 
found currently, in the here and now. 

During his years in prison Qutb, who had spent some time in 
the USA as a member of an Egyptian educational delegation, 
wrote a comprehensive account of the modem jahiliyya in his 
book Ma!alim fiTtariq (‘Signposts along tiie Road’): 

Today we are in the midst of a jahiliyya aiTnilar to or even 
worse than fhejahili^a that was ‘squeezed out’ by Islam. 
Everything about us is jahiliyya, the ideas of mankind and 
their beliefs, their customs and traditions, the sources of 
their culture, their arts and literature, and their laws and 
regulations. [This is true] to such an extent that much of 
what we consider to be Islamic culture and Islamic sources, 
and Islamic philosophy and Islamic thought ... is neverthe- 
less the product of tiiat jahiliyya!. 

Qutb advocated the creation of a new elite among Muslim youth 
that w'ould fight the new jahiliyya as the Prephet had fought 
the old one. Like the Prophet and his Companions, thig glite 
must choose when to withdraw from fhs jahiliyya and when to 
seek contact with it. His ideas set the agenda for Islamic 
radicals, not just in Egypt but throughout the Sunni Muslim 
world. Those influenced by them included Shukri Mustafa, a 
mnner Muslim Brotherhood activist and leader of a group 
knoTO as Takfir wa Hijra (‘excommunication and emigration’) 
who followed the early Kharijites in designating their enemies 
•an tins ca^^e Government) as kafirs (infidels); Khalid Islam- 
^ Abd as-Salaam Farraj, executed for the murder of 
msidpt ^war Sadat in October 1981; and the Hizb at^Tahnr 
aslamic laberation Party), founded in 1952 by Sheikh Taqi ad- 
Dm an-Naba^ (1910-19771, a graduate of al-Azhar whose 
votings lay down detailed prescriptions for a restored Cali- 


Whale ^tb s wntings remained an important influence 
Iri^c rafficals or Islamists’ firom Algeria to Pakistan, a ma 
^st to the movement came fi^m Iran, where the Ayatoll 
aomemi came to power after the coUapse of the Pahlavi regii 
m February 1979. During the final two decades of the 2C 
rentuiy cE^e Iranian revolution remained the inspiration i 
isiaimsts from Morocco to Indonesia. Despite this universal 


appeal, however, the revolution never succeeded in spreading 
beyond the confines of Shi‘i communities and even among them 
its capacity to mobilize the masses remained limited. During 
the eight-year war that followed Iraq’s invasion of Iran in 
1980 the Iraqi Shi*^ who form about 50% of the population 
conspicuously failed to support their co-religionists in Iran. The 
revolution did spread to ShH communities in Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Bahrain, ALfghanistan and Pakistan, but generally 
proved unable to cross the sectarian divide. The new Shi‘i 
activism in these countries either stirred up sectarian conflicts 
or stimulated severe repression by Sunni governments (as in 
Iraq and Bahrain). 

Within Iran the success of the revolution had rested on three 
factors usually absent from the Sunni world: the mixing of Shi‘i 
and Marxist ideas among the radicalized urban youth during 
the 1970s; ihe autonomy of the Shi*! religious establishment 
which, unlike die Sunni 'ulama, disposed of a considerable 
amount of social power as a body or ‘estate’; and the eschatolo- 
gical expectations of popular Shi‘ism surrounding the return of 
tibe Twelfdi Imam. 

The leading Shi'i exponent of Islam as a revolutionary ideology 
comparable to Marxism was ‘Ali Shari‘ati (d. 1977), a historian 
and sociologist who had been partly educated in Paris. Though 
without formal religious training, Shari‘ati reached large num- 
bers of youth from the tradition^ classes through his popular 
lectures at the Husayniyah Irshad, an informal academy which 
he established in Tehran. Shari‘ati’s teachings contain a rich 
mix of ideas in which theosophical speculations of mystics like 
Ibn al-‘Arabi and Mulla Sadra were blended with the insights 
of Marx, Sartre, Camus and Fanon (whom he counted among 
his friends and whose books he translated into Farsi). The resudt 
was an eclectic synthesis of Islamic and leftist ideas. God was 
virtually identified with the People, justifying revolutionary 
action in the name of Islam; the kafirs (infidels) excoriated in 
the Koran were identified with those who refused to take action 
against injustice. An outspoken critic of those members of the 
cler^ who acquiesced in the Shah’s tyranny, Shari‘ati drew a 
distinction between the official Shi‘ism of the S^avid dynasty 
(1501-1722), which made ShiTsm the state religion in Iran, and 
the ‘revolutionary’ commitment of such archetypical Shi‘i figures 
as the Imams ‘Ali and Husain and Abu Dharr al-Ghifari (a 
Companion of the Prophet often credited with having socialist 
principles). Shari‘ati’s ideas, disseminated through photocopies 
and audio tapes, provided a vital link between the student 
vanguard and the more conservative forces which brought down 
the Shah’s regime. The latter were mobilized by Sayyid Ruhallah 
Khomeini, an Ayatollah or senior cleric from Qom who had come 
to prominence as the leading critic of Shah Muhammad Reza 
Pahlavi’s *White Revolution’ during the early 1960s. This was 
a series of agricultural and social reforms which threatened the 
interest of the religious establishment, not least because the 
estates from which many of the ^ulama drew their incomes were 
expropriated or divided up. Exiled to Najsif in Iraq, Khomeini 
developed his theory of government — the Velayet~e~faqheh (juris- 
consult’s trusteeship) - which radically broke with tradition by 
insisting that government be entrusted directly to the religious 
establishment: 


*1110 slogan of the separation of religion and politics and the 
demand that Islamic scholars should not intervene in social 
or political ^airs have been formulated and propagated by 
&e imperialists; it is only the irreligious who repeat them. 
Were religion and politics separate at the time of the Prophet?’ 
Popular Shi‘ism focuses on the martyred figures of ‘Ali and 
Husain and the expected return of the Twelfth Imam to restore 
justice and peace in the world. These motifs were skilfully 
deployed in the mass demonstrations preceding the fall of the 
Shah in 1978-79. Though Khomeini never formally claimed to 
be toe Hidden Imam, there can be no doubt that by allowing 
ms flowers to address him as Tmam’, a title normally reserved 
^Shi‘is for toe Imams of the Prophet’s house Ahl al-bait), 
Momemi dehberately allowed popular eschatological expecta- 
tions to work on his behalf. 


contra^ to the view widely held in the West, however, 
Momemi ^d not impose a fully Islamic’ system of government 
(comparable, for example to Saudi Arabia, where toe Govern- 
ment niles m accordance with the Shan'a, supplemented bv 
royal decrees.) The 1979 Constitution is reaUy a hybrid of 
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Islamic and western liberal concepts. As the sociologist Sami 
Zubaida points out, there is a ‘contradictory duality of sover- 
eignties’. Article 6 refers to the ‘sovereignty of the popular will* 
in line with democratic national states, but the principle of 
Velayet-e’faqheh gave sweeping powers to Khomeini as ‘chief 
jurisconsult* or trustee. The Constitution is the keystone of a 
range of institutions, including the mqjlis-e-shura (consultative 
assembly) composed of elected members under the supervision 
of a shura-e’Ttigahban (council of guardians). Although the 
Sharfa is supposed to be the basis for all law and legislation, 
many of the civil codes from the previous regime were retained: 
there were three court systems, the madani (civil) courts, the 
Shari‘a courts and the ‘revolutionary courts* which handed out 
often arbitrary punishments by the komitehs or revolutionary 
guards. ‘Islamization* was introduced in a number of areas. 
Women were forced to wear ‘Islamic* clothing and removed from 
certain professions, including the law; interest-bearing loans 
were forbidden and education was altered to include Islamic 
doctrines. In practice the shura-e-nigahhan proved an embar- 
rassment by vetoing, as contrary to 5ie SharVa, various meas- 
ures passed by the Majlis, including a major land reform. In 
January 1988 Khomeini ruled decisively in favour of the Majlis, 
pronoimcing that the power of the Islamic State was comparable 
to that enjoyed by the Prophet Muhammad and took precedence 
over Shari*a. Now that the Islamic State had been won, religious 
obligations were ‘secondary* to government decrees. By giving 
the state priority over Islamic law from within the religious 
tradition, Khomeini ironically initiated a process that could 
open the way to a cte facto secular regime in whidi the power 
of the clergy as a separate estate was effectively neutr^ed. 
The reduced status of the Shi‘i hierarchy became apparent on 
Khomeini’s death in June 1989, with the election, by the majlis- 
e-khobregan (council of experts), of the then President, Ali 
Khamenei, as Khomeini’s successor to the position of Wali Faqih, 
supreme jurisconsult. As Khamenei was only hojaioleslam at 
the time (i.e. a middle-ranking deric), the choice in ^ect 
negated the revolution’s most signidcant achievement, which 
had been to place government under the moral and juridical 
authority of ^e supreme spiritual leadership-known in Shi‘i 
terminology as the marjaHyya, (after the highest derical office, 
the marja' at-taqlid, source of imitation, of whom there are 
several). The succession was legitimized by an amendment to 
the Constitution which sanctioned the eventual separation of 
the marja^iyya as theological authority from the velaya (guardi- 
anship or legal authority), by allowing any faqih with ‘scholastic 
qualifications for issuing religious decrees’ to assume the leader- 
ship. The result was a divorce of political and religious functions 
at ffie highest level in blatant contradiction of IQiomeini’s doc- 
trine. Since then Iran has witnessed an iucreasingly open con- 
flict between the spiritual authority of the senior dergy and the 
politico-religious leadership exerdsed by the derics actually in 
power. In January 1995, in an open letter to the authorities. 
Ayatollah Ruhani dedared that life in Iran had become ‘unbear- 
able’ for those who adhered to true Islamic prindples. He felt 
he ‘could not remain a spectator while Islam is violated daily* 
and the ‘true religious leaders’ were silenced in a country 
d Aiming to be an Islamic republic. He daimed that his home 
had been attacked by armed criminals who threatened to kill 
him unless he pledged allegiance to Khamenei; in July of the 
same year his residence was raided again and his son was 
arrested. Other senior clerics, or their spokesmen, articulated 
Rimilflr views. Sayed Muhammad Qomi, a son of Ayatollah 
Sayed Hasan Qomi-Tabataba‘i, asserted that state and religion 
were incompatible, and must be separated. Since governments 
were bound to commit imm oral acts, it was counter to the 
interests of religion that they be run by derics. The experience 
of Iran since 1979 had done damage to Islam and its religious 
leaders. ‘Terrorism, torture, bombing, explosions and hostage- 
taking’, which had no place m Islam, were now identified with 
it. The rule of the derics had only brought disgrace to Islam. 
The same critique has been articulated even more forcefully by 
one of Iran’s leading intellectuals, the philosopher Abd al-Karim 
Soroush, a professor at the University of Tehran. Adopting a 
view of religion in line with Western phenomenology, Soroush 
argues that religion, unlike ideology, cannot be cast in any one 
shape, but bears interpretations that vary in accordance with 
timft and circumstance. Religion is richer, more comprehensive 
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and more humane than mere ideology. It can generate weapons, 
instruments and ideals, but itself transcends all of these thing s. 
Imposing a fixed interpretation on religion— any religion- 
makes it rigid, superfici^, dogmatic and one-dimensional. Kho- 
meini’s movement, according to Soroush, will not bear the 
‘appropriate finiits’ unless his followers nurture ‘a new under- 
standi^ of the faith*. Soroush has been ph 5 rsically attacked on 
several occasions and has been subject^ to harassment and 
intimidation by militants, such as the Ansar-e Hezbollah, 
assumed to have links with Khamenei and the right-wing ele- 
ments associated with the Society of Combatant Clergy (Jameh- 
e-Ruhaniyat Mobarez— JRM) m the Majlis. Recent develop- 
ments, however, iudicate that Soroush is far from isolated, and 
that the politick tide is moving in his direction. In April 1996 
elections to the Msglis revealed a decline in support for the JRM 
and advanced the cause of its more moderate challengers, the 
pro-Rafsanjani Servants of Iran’s Construction. An even more 
decisive shift in public opinion was demonstrated a year later, 
in May 1997, with the unexpected election of Sayed Muhammad 
Khatami to the presidency vrith a massive majority (more than 
20m. votes to 7.2m.) over his leading rival, the Speaker of the 
Majlis, Ali Akbar Nateq Nouri. A former Minister of Culture 
and Islamic Guidance, noted for his support for the film industry, 
Khatami was supported by a broad coalition of forces, including 
industrialists, urban professionals, university students, edu- 
cated women and tedmocrats. The right-wing elements sur- 
rounding Khamenei, however, remained determined to retain 
their collective grip on power. In 1998-99 the conflict between 
conservatives and liberals, dogmatists and pragmatists, raged 
in the Iranian courts. The popular Mayor of Tehran, Gholamhos- 
sein Karbaschi, allegedly at Khamenei’s instigation, faced 
charges of embezzlement and corruption, and in July 1998 was 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment and 60 lashes. He was also 
fined and banned from public office for 20 years. In December 
Karbaschi’s custodial sentence and ban on holding public office 
were reduced and the corporal punishment was commuted to a 
fine. Subsequent appeals against his conviction were rejected, 
but Karbaschi was pardoned by Khamenei in January 2000. 
One of many repercussions of the trial was the impeachment of 
the reformist hfinister of the Interior, AbdoUah Nuri, following 
a vote in the Majlis initiated by conservatives opposed to Nuri’s 
countenance of expressions of support for Karbaschi. (In May it 
had been reported that the Ministry of the Interior had author- 
ized the registration of the Servants of Iran’s Construction as a 
political organization, with Karbaschi as Secretary-General.) 
Similar impeachment proceedings were initiated against the 
Minister of Culture and Religious Guidance, Ata’oUah 
Mohajerani, in May 1999, for his tolerant attitude towards the 
media and ffie arts, but were defeated. Mohajerani had argued 
that political and (^tural changes in Iran were ‘irreversible*. 
In April, however, a prominent reformist cleric, Mohsen 
Kadivar, who had notably questioned the validity of the doctrine 
of Velayet-e-faqheh, had been ordered by the Special Clerical 
Court to be detained for a period of 18 months. 

Increasingly, the issue of press freedom became inseparable 
from the struggle between conservative and reformist dements 
in Iran, with the closure during 1998 of several publications 
and the prosecution of journalists associated with them. En- 
dorsement by the conservative-controlled Msglis in July 1999 of 
draft legislation seeking to curb the activities of the Tiberal* 
press was the catalyst for what were reportedly the most serious 
demonstrations in Tehran since the Islamic Revolution. Several 
days of rioting, in which pro-reform students and other ‘liberal* 
activists clashed with security forces and Ansar-e Hezbollah 
vigilantes, attracted considerable international media coverage. 
As elections to the Majlis, due in early 2000, approached, ‘conser- 
vative* elements redoubled their efforts to curb the activities of 
the ‘liberal* press. In October 1999 AbdoUah Nuri was, in his 
capacity as editor of the popular reformist Ehordad, brought 
before the Special Clerical Court on charges tiiat included 
iosultmg reli^ous sanctities, publishing reports contrary to 
religious fundamentals, and refuting the values of AyatoUsdi 
Khomeini. His subsequent conviction on 15 charges and sent- 
encing to five years’ imprisonment (additionaUy, he was fined 
and the closure of Khordad was ordered) precluded him from 
seeking election to the Majlis— where, if elected, it had been 
anticipated that he would present a strong challenge to the 
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mcumbent, ‘conservative’ Speaker, Ali Akbar Nateq Nouri. Not 
least because the process of scrutinizing candidates apparently 
resulted in the disqualification of many ‘reformists’, the extent 
of the successes achieved by liberal’ and ‘moderate’ candidates 
at legislative voting in February 2000 was not widely predicted. 
In subsequent weeks, however, ‘conservative’ forces apparently 
sought to mitigate this loss of control over the legislature. 
The outgoing legislature endorsed further measures aimed at 
curbing press fireedoms, as a result of which numerous publica- 
tions associated with the pro-refonn movement were closed. 
Thus, although ‘reformists’ nominally formed a sizeable majority 
in the new Majlis, which was inaugurated in late May (following 
run-off elections earlier in the month), it was likely that the 
continuing dominance of the ‘conservative’ clergy in the judicial 
and other organs of the Islamic State would severely restrict 
their actual legislative power. 

The gap between the regime’s Islamic rhetoric and its political 
realities bfls been demonstrated in one of the most sensitive 
cultural areas, namely gender and family life. In opposition and 
exile, Khomeini had opposed the female firanchise introduced 
by the Shah and bitterly denounced the Family Protection Laws 
introduced in 1967 and 1976 which limited the rights of men in 
divorce cases, improved the rights of women and raised the age 
of marriage to 18. Khomeini declared that divorces obtained 
according to these laws would not be recognized and marriages 
subsequently contracted would be punished as adulterous. 
Chador-clad women were among the most active participants 
in the revolution: the rhetoric of the time stressed that ‘true 
Islam’ fully protected female rights, while grating them a 
dignity and status denied by Western ‘sexploitation’, which 
reduced them to the condition of prostitutes. After coming to 
power with much female support, however, the mullahs were 
in no position to remove the female jfianchise. (Local elections 
conducted in February 1999 were notable for the successes 
achieved by pro-Khatami ‘reformists’ and female candidates. 
However, ‘moderate’ candidates had only been permitted to 
contest the elections following the intervention of an arbitration 
panel which had reversed an earlier decision of the conservative- 
dominated election supervision board which had proscribed 
their participation.) Islamic legal practice was restored to the 
extent that the age of marriage for girls was lowered to 13, and 
in some cases to nine, the offi^ age of maturity. However most 
of the provisions of the Shah’s laws protecting the rights of 
women in marriage were retained. A new family law enacted 
in 1992 represents, in the view of the anthropologist Homa 
Hoodfar ‘one of the most advanced marriage laws in &e Middle 
East (after Tunisia and Turkey) without deviating from any of 
the major conventional assumptions of Islamic lav?’. At the same 
time, under clerical pressure, female employment in the public 
sector has been decreasing at a rate of 2% per year, and women 
are prevented by law firom occupying certain senior offices of 
state. In May 1998 conservatives introduced two parliamentary 
bills (widely regarded as anti-feminist), that would outlaw press 
coverage of domestic violence, stifle criticism of laws affecting 
women and segregate medicid services. While there was no 
certainty that the bills would succeed, their introduction demon- 
strated that in Iran, more than any other Middle Eastern 
country, the hi^y contentious issue of women’s rights is being 
deba^ on the basis of contested interpretations of Islamic law, 
within the forum of an elected assembly. This may not be a 
fully fledged democracy according to Western models, but such 
open ^d public debate would be unthinkable in a conservative 
Islamic society such as that which prevails in Saudi Arabia. 

Outside Irma, however, the factors that contributed to the 
Islamic revolution continued to sustain the Islamist movements, 
accounting for the continuing popularity of their ideologies. The 
collap^ of communism and the failure of Marxism to overcome 
stigma of ‘ageism’ made Islam seem an attractive ideolog- 
ical weapon against regimes grown increasingly corrupt, author- 
itarian and sometimes tyrannical. The rhetoric of nationii 
uberation, appropriated by monopolist ruling parties, became 
discredited as those parties failed to address todamental econ- 
omic and structural problems, and were increasingly seen to be 
co^Ued by tribal coteries or political cliques indifferent to the 
nee^of the majority. In countries such as Egypt and Algeria 
quaM^ successes achieved by governments in the field of 
education turned against them, as graduates from state univer- 
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sities found career opportunities blocked. As centres of opposi- 
tion, the mosques enjoy privileged status, and the efforts of 
governments to subject them to state control are usually incom- 
plete. If they close down ‘rebel’ mosques they merely confirm the 
charges of disbelief toected against them by their opponents. At 
the same time, the explosion of information technology and 
particularly the revolution in audio-visual communications un- 
dercut the authority of the literate Elites. The effect of this has 
been twofold. While television and video expose ever-growing 
numbers of people to transgressive and often salacious images 
created by the Western entertainment and advertising indus- 
tries, video and audio cassettes enable radical preachers to 
evade government controls on radio and television. 

In many Middle Eastern countries an exponential leap in the 
rate of urbanization has decisively altered the cultural and 
demographic balance between urban and rural populations, 
creating a vast new proletariat of recently urbanized migrants 
susceptible to the messages of populist preachers and dem- 
agogues. The Islamist movements, through their welfare organi- 
zations, have been able to fill the gaps caused by government 
failure to deal with housing shortages and other social problems. 
Housing shortages are forcing young people to delay marriage 
in societies where extra-marital sexual activity is strictly taboo. 
The resulting frustration, it may be argued, accounts for the 
obsessive manner with which ^e Islamists seek to enforce 
their rigid sexual codes. Restrictions on government spending 
imposed by the IMF have tended to exacerbate housing and 
welfare problems by forcing cuts in social spending, leading to 
the withdrawal of the state from some areas and its replacement 
by Islamic welfare organizations and charitable associations. 
Such voluntary organizations have found generous sources of 
funds in Saudi Arabia and the Guff. The Islamic financial sector, 
though still tainted by the massive losses sustained by investors 
in Egypt in the 1980s, provides employment opportunities and 
an avenue for building networks of patronage, religious ortho- 
doxy and political mobilization able to compensate for the disap- 
pearance of older communal bonds and patronage networks. 
With rapid urbanization and the growth of slums and shanty 
towns, the old systems have ceased to function, as sheikhs and 
notables, local and parly leaders have become detached from 
their previous clients. The former nationalist rhetoric, whether 
Nasserist or Baathist, has been discredited. ‘It is into this 
vacuum of organization and poweri, writes Sami Zubaida ‘that 
the Islamic groups have stepped to impose their authority and 
discipline. Tlie organization they impose is not one of popular 
participation. The activists and militants remain in charge, and 
the common people, to whom they provide services against 
modest payments, are considered as subjects of ethical reform, 
to be converted to orthodox conformity and mobilized in polit- 
ical support.’ 

Though inspired by local conditions, the international factors 
affecting the Islamist movement should not be ignored. Veterans 
of the Afghan war against the Soviet occupation have formed 
the core of armed Islamist groups in Algeria, Yemen and Egypt. 
At the height of the conflict there are said to have been between 
10,000 and 12,000 mujahidin from Arab countries financed from 
mosques and private contributions in Saudi Arabia and the Guff 
states. Many of them, ironically, are reported to have been 
trained by the US Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) in the 
camps of (Julbuddin Hekmatyar. The Saudi-bom militant Is- 
lamist businessman, Osama bin Laden (whose citizenship was 
revoked in 1994), was believed to have orgsinized large groups 
of Arab volunteers in the Afghan jihads before his campaign of 
direct sponsorship of terrorist attacks against Western targets 
took him and a loyal band of ‘Afghan Arabs’ to Sudan (firom 
where they were expelled in 1996) and finally back to Afghani- 
stan (where (^ey became a considerable inconvenience for the 
Taliban administration, frustrating their attempts to secure 
recognition jfrom the international community). 

Saudi mfluence also operates at the religious or ideological 
level. Many of the Islamists active in Egypt and Algeria spent 
time in Saudi Arabia as teachers or exiles where they became 
converted to the rigid, puritanical version of Islam practised in 
that country. Thus a prominent (currently imprisoned) leader 
of ^ Front islamique du salut (FIS) in Algeria, Ali Belhadj, 
far fi:uin operating within the regional Maliki school of jurisprud- 
ence, which allows for considerable latitude of interpretation ‘in 
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the public interest*, is trying to impose the rigid tenets of the 
Hanbali school prevailing in Saudi Arabia on the leadership of 
the FIS. 

The responses of governments to the challenge of political 
Islam range from outright repression to co-optation and accom- 
modation. In the Syrian city of Hama a rebellion by the Muslim 
Brotherhood in 1982 was suppressed by the Government of 
President Hafiz al-Assad at a human cost estimated at between 
5,000 and 20,000 lives. In Algeria the army’s cancellation of the 
second round of the national elections after the FIS won the 
first round in December 1991 led to a bloody civil war that came 
to resemble, in its barbarity and cardessness for the lives of 
non-combatants, the campaign fought by the French against 
^gerian nationalists nearly two generations earlier. Although 
it organized meetings with some of its Islamist opponents, the 
Z^roual administration refused to countenance outside media- 
tion by France, or by the European Union, initiatives which 
might present the possibility of an end to this terrible conflict 
on Europe’s southern borders. The prospects for a solution have 
been undermined by internal divisions on both sides. President 
Z6roual’s freedom of manoeuvre was restricted by the powerful 
faction of senior army generals known as the ‘eradicators’, 
headed by the Chief of Staff Lt-Gen. Muhammad Lamari, who 
favour a military solution; the Islamist cause is even more riven 
by factionalism, with increasingly bitter rivalry between the 
FIS and its military wing, the Armee islamique du salut (AIS) 
on one side, and the extremist Groupe islamique arme (GIA) on 
the other, as well as by divisions within the political leadership 
of the FIS. 

A secret dialogue between the Government and the two FIS 
leaders Abbasi Madani and Ali Belhadj in the spring of 1995 
ended in failure, with the Government blaming the FIS for 
reneging on a promise to abandon violence and for refusing 
‘to renounce installing an Islamic state’; for its part the FIS 
leadership-in-exile accused the Government of employing polit- 
ical blackmail against the two imprisoned leaders, as well as 
attempting to dictate who the FIS representative should be, in 
order to ensure their compliance. Following the failure of the 
talks, the Government sought to legitimize its own position and 
to discredit that of its Isla mist opponents by holding presidential 
elections (the first multi-party elections since independence) to 
be followed by the creation of a new National Assembly. Despite 
a boycott by all the main opposition parties the strategy was 
successful to the extent that it improved the Government’s 
international standing, securing victory with a convincing— if 
disputed— majority of 61% for President Z6roual. It did not, 
however, halt the escalating spiral of violence. The presidential 
elections took place in November 1995 under stringent security, 
following threats from the AIS and GIA. Although opposition 
leaders msisted that the electoral turn-out did not exceed 37%, 
the Government claimed a turn-out of more than 75% (about 
12m. of just less than 16m. eli^ble voters). International obser- 
vers noted that notwithstanchng some inflation of the official 
figures, ffie rate of participation by voters was still hi^er than 
the opposition was claimhig. During the campaign, registered 
opposition candidates including MaMoud Nahnah, leader of the 
moderate Islamist Hamas party, were free to organize political 
rallies and to be critical of the Government in televised broad- 
casts. The relatively large showing for Nahnah, (25.6% against 
Z4roual’s 61.0%, accorcfing to official figures) indicated that 
many FIS supporters had voted for him, though not in sufficient 
numbers to challenge the Glovemment. Observers noted the 
high proportion of women voters, who had taken part in defiance 
of Islamist threats. Later, in an implicit acknowledgement of 
the set-back the elections had dealt th& opposition, the FIS 
executive committee called for renewed negotiations between 
the Government and the ‘effective opposition’. 

Political advances towards participatory democracy and con- 
stitutional government, however, were vitiated by the deterior- 
ating security situation, and by the spira lli ng cost in human 
lives in particular. The death toll among ci^^ans, terrorists 
and armed forces since the conflict began in 1992 was finally 
admitted by the new President, Abdelaziz Bouteflika, in August 
1999 to be at least 100,000. In the complex and highly unst^le 
patterns of terror and counter-terror, attributing responsibility 
for the massacres in which unarmed civilians have been the 
principal victims has become increasingly difficult. Initially, 


both of the armed Islamist organizations aimed to weaken the 
foundations of the state by striking at its economic infrastruc- 
ture and its officials. Army officers, government employees and 
politicians were among the p rimar y targets, as were religious 
ftmctionaries who dared to condenm the insurgents’ activities 
as being contra^ to Islam. Increasingly, however, the GIA 
expanded its activity to embrace a much broader ‘cffit^ waP , 
in which anything with ‘Western’ or ‘secular’ associations was 
liable to attack. TSie view that the education system serves an 
‘impious state’ has resulted in the destruction of more than a 
thousand schools. Students have been warned to stay away, 
and occasionally schoolchildren have been attacked. Journalists 
and media personnel have also been targeted. In their war 
against tiie 'jahiliyya! state, the Islamists have murdered hund- 
reds of artists and journalists accused of collaborating with the 
enemy or of peddling Western ‘filth’; technicians responsible for 
instflUi-ng TV satellite dishes, through which Algerians can 
receive ^ench and Italian programmes, have had ffieir throats 
cut. Musicians specializing in ffie formerly popular rai music (a 
blend of Arabic music and Western rock) have been assassin- 
ated, alo^ with other representatives of ‘Western’ or hybrid 
culture, including scientists, athletes and foreign personnel. 
The assault on ‘Western’ culture is seen by some observers as 
an attack on culture itself. One foreign journalist noted that 
the GIA’s war against ‘intellectuals’ had begun to resemble ‘not 
so much an Islamic uprising but a Khmer-Rouge style slaughter 
of the elite’. Women, particularly those suspect^ of having 
‘Western’ educations, have been singled out for attack, along 
with aU those who refuse to wear ffie veil. According to one 
secularist organization, the Algerian Rally of Democratic 
Women, more than 500 unveiled women and girls were mur- 
dered at random during the month of Ramadan in 1995. 

niie counter-measures initiated by the army have been no 
less brutal, and in the distorted world where terrorism and 
counter-terrorism meet, accusations that sections of the armed 
forces have themselves perpetrated atrocities in order to 
‘discredit’ the Islamists have become increasingly plausible. 
Amnesty International, noting in a report on Algeria published 
in November 1997 that the Government blamed the violence on 
terrorist groups, drew attention to the fact that most of the 
attacks on unarmed villagers had occurred ‘in areas around the 
capital in the most heavily militarized region of the country and 
often in close proximity to army barracks and security force 
outposts’. It also commented that ‘on no occasion have the army 
and security forces intervened to stop or prevent the massacres, 
or to arrest those responsible’. In ffie case of the murders of 
some 300 people in three villages in the Blida region in August 

1997, one of the worst incidents of the conflict so far, Amnesty 
noted that there were two military barracks within 6 km of the 
scene of the massacres, while there were security force posts 
within ‘a few hundred yards’. The report concluded that ‘at the 
very least’ the Government was culpable for its failure to provide 
adequate protection for the population. It also suggested that 
there was a growing concern that death squads working in 
conjunction with elements in the security forces ‘may have been 
responsible for some of the massacres’. In November 1997 a 
Paris newspaper, Le Monde, reported an interview with a senior 
Algerian officer known only as ‘Hakim’ who claimed that the 
Algerian secret services were resposible for many of the atroci- 
ties, including the murder of seven elderly French monks in 
May 1996— an act that prompted widespread outrage against 
the Islamists in France. He also claimed that two bomb explo- 
sions that killed eight people and wounded 143 m the Paris 
Metro in 1995 were planted at the instigation of Algerian 
military intelligence and Lt-Gen. Lamari. 

Although the GIA continued its campaign of violence during 

1998, the scale of the conflict appeared to have diminished (a 
unilateral cease-fire declared by the AIS in September 1997 
was maintained during the year), the strength of ffie Islamist 
opposition was clearly undermined by the deep divisions within 
its own ranks. Meanwhile, although many observers were en- 
couraged by the conciliatory campaign pledges of the country’s 
new President (Abdelaziz Bouteflika— elected in April 1999), 
some concern was expressed at his alleged close relations with 
the powerful commercial organizations associated wi^ the sec- 
urity services. Upon taking office, Bouteflika swiftly established 
contacts with the PIS, and in June the AIS agreed to make 
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permanent its cease-fire. Some 5,000 Islamist detainees were 
pardoned in July, although Abbasi Madani remained under 
house arrest. There was considerable scepticism in certain gut- 
ters that a national referendum, in September, to endorse the 
Law on Civil Concord, promulgated by the new President in 
July, which offered an amnesty for Islamist militants who 
surrendered to the authorities within a six-month deadline, was 
principally a device to legitimize Bouteflika*s election (a det£^ed 
account of the Law on Civil Concord and its application is given 
in the chapter on Algeria). In January 2000, following the expiry 
of the six-month deadline, the Government announced that 80% 
of members of armed groups had surrendered to the authorities. 
However, the amnesty apparently caused further divisions in 
the Algerian militant Islamist movement. In November 1999 
Abdelkader Hachani, the most senior leader of the FIS still at 
liberty, was assassinated, to whicdi crime a member of the main 
GIA faction was reported by the authorities to have confessed. 
In May 2000 the Government implied, in refusing to accord 
legal status to a new political party, WaJfa, led by Ahined Taleb 
Ibrahimi, that the party was essentially a reconstitution of the 
FIS. The questions both of reintegrating those who surrendered 
under the terms of the law, and of the extent to which political 
legitimacy mi^t be grant^ to the Islamist movement, were 
ones that remained to be addressed. At mid-2000, fturthermore, 
thousands of Islamist filters were thou^t to remain at large. 
Anti-guerrilla operations by the armed and security forces con- 
tinued, and there were almost daily reports of continued viol- 
ence. 

In Tunisia the regime of President Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali, a 
former security chief, has responded to the perceived Islamist 
threat in a s imil arly uncompromising way. The main Islamist 
party, an-Nahda (^Renaissance’, formerly the Islamic Tendency 
Movement) has been banned along with all other parties based 
on religion, and its membership subjected to a ruthless cam- 
paign of repression leading to accusations of human rights 
abu^ by Amnesty International and the UN Commission on 
Human Mghts. The Government refuses to accept dedarations 
hy an-Nahda’s leader, Rached Ghanouchi (who was granted 
political asylum in the United Kingdom in 1993) that his party 
is committ^ to pluralism and representative government, 
althou^ an-Nahda has joined with other, non-Islamist opposi- 
tion parties in proposing a dialogue with the regime. Ghanouchi 
emphasizes that ^e Islamists should accept a democratic coali- 
tion rule that might encompass only part of their programme’ 
while believing t^t, far from being incompatible, Islmnic and 
Western values can accommodate each other. ‘Once the Islam- 
ists are given a chance to comprehend the values of Western 
modernity, such as democracy and human rights, they will 
search within Islam for a place for these values.’ Non-Idamic 
opposition parties, which won only six out of more than 4,000 
seats in the municipal elections in May 1995 have accused the 
Government of using the struggle against ^e Islamists to 
reiirforce its authoritarian ^wers. President Ben Ali, however, 
insists that he is not deafing with the Is lamis ts by security 
methods alone, but is adopting policies Vhich tackle the econ- 
omic and social problems, by taking care of the poorer regions 
and helping the poorest sections of society’. In this he has been 
helped by Tunisia’s relatively prosperous economy. Stringent 
security measures, including road-blocks on all main routes 
leading to Algeria and the presence of undercover police-ofdcers 
on cross-border trains appear to have prevented the Algerian 
conflict from spillmg over into Tunisia. 

In Morocco, despite much hi^er levels of poverty and serious 
social problems, the Government has been more emollient. The 
principal Islamist leader, Abd as-Salam Yassin, head of the 
banned A/'AdZ wa-1 Ihsan (Justice and Charity movement) was 
placed under house arrest in 1989 Tor his own protection’ 
pending >dicial investigations’ into his activities. However, he 
was allowed to preach on at least one occasion, althou^ the 
Government insisted that he refrain from political statements. 
Restrictions on Yassin’s movements were removed in May 2000^ 
althou^ the ban on his party, and on publications associated 
with it, remained in force. Meanwhile, fiindamentalist Islamists 
expressed outrage at social reforms, proposed by the Govern- 
ment apparently at the behest of the new Bung, Muhammad VI 
tto would notably improve the social status and legal rights 
of Moroccan women. Islamic finan cial institutions have been 
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refused licences. But compared to their Algerian counterparts, 
the Moroccan Islamists who, as elsewhere in the Arab world 
are active on university campuses, have taken a relatively 
moderate line, avoiding confrontation with the state or direct 
challenges to the authority of the monarch. According to one of 
Morocco’s leading sociologists, there are at least 30 different 
Islamist groups in the country, but only four of them have a 
significant following and influence; security forces of the Mini- 
stry of the Interior constantly monitor their activities. Periodi- 
cally weapons caches are discovered. In a few instances death 
sentences have been handed down by the courts. (At elections 
to the Chamber of Representatives conducted in November 

1997 the centre-right Mouvement populaire coiistitutionnel et 
ddmocratique— subsequently the Parti de la justice et du d6vel- 
oppement— secured parliamentary representation for the first 
time. Earlier in the year the party had formally absorbed the 
Islamist association, Al-Islah wa-Attajid.) Kong Muhammad 
(like Hassan before him) derives much legitimacy from his 
descent from the Prophet Muhammad and his caliphal title 
‘Commander of the Faithful’. The vast Hassan II mosque in 
Casablanca, completed in 1993 and one of the largest in the 
world, provides a tangible, if flamboyant symbol of the regime’s 
Islamic credentials. Morocco’s public discourse is replete with 
Islamic symbolism; more secure in its identity than its neigh- 
bours, there is less space in the 300-year-old kingdom for an 
Islamic alternative’ tiiat challenges the status quo. In early 
1999 it was reported that the Ministry of Religious Endowments 
and Islamic Affairs was to resume tiie organization of regular 
pilgrimages to Islamic holy sites in Israeli-occupied East Jeru- 
salem, thereby ending an Arab boycott that had been maintained 
for more than 30 years. 

In Jordan, King Hussein, who also claimed descent from 
the Rrophet, was relatively successful in containing Islamic 
militancy within a parliamentary system. In the elections of 
November 1993— the first multi-party elections for 36 years— 
an Islamist victory was confidently predicted until a change in 
the electoral rules was introduced, with the King’s warm 
approval, substituting the plural voting system in multi-member 
constituencies for one limiting each voter to a single vote. The 
result was a reduction in representation of the Islamic Action 
Front (Mxislim Brotherhood) in the National Assembly from 22 
seats to 16. At the July 1997 elections, however, the main 
Islamist party, the Islamic Action Front, in common with other 
opposition parties, boycotted the poll in protest against the 1994 
Peace Treaty between Jordan and Israel and censorship laws 
placing restrictions on Islamist publications. In March 1996 a 
prominent Islamist and former parliamentary deputy, Leith 
Shbeilat (also head of the Engineers’ Association— and tiie 
Treatys most outspoken critic), was sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment after being found guilty of ‘slandering the royal 
family’. He had publicly criticized Queen Noor for weeping 
before the television cameras at the funeral of the assassinated 
Israeli Prime Minister, Itzhak Rabin. Six months later, in a 
conciliatory gesture to the opposition, Shbeilat was granted a 
royal pardon, the King personally driving him from Swaqa 
prison, 100 km south of Amman, to his mother’s home in the 
capital. Shbeilat was arrested and imprisoned again in early 

1998 following allegations that he had organized a number of 
proscribed demonstrations in support of Iraq (at a timA of 
increased US military pressure in the Persian (Arabian) Gulf) 
but was released, once again, following the intervention of 
King Hussein. It seemed unlikely that Ihe succession of King 
Abdullah following the death of his father in February 1999 
would result in any significant change in the general policy of 
containment. In May 2000 the trial began of 28 suspected 
terrorists (13 in absentia), on charges of plotting attacks against 
US and tourist targets in Jordan. It was alleged that the accused 
were members of the Al-Qa*idah (Base) organization, linked 
with Osama bin Laden, and had received extensive militsuy 
training in Afghanistan. 

In Israel, the Occupied Territories and the areas controlled 
by the Palestinian National Authority (PNA), Hamas and its 
counterpart Islamic Jihad continued to (Challenge the authority 
of President Y^ser Arafat. The Islamist movement was divided 
between rej^onists who sustained the ‘armed struggle’ and 
accommodationists who gave conditional support to Arafat in 
order to ensure an Israeli withdrawal from part of the Occupied 
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Territories in accordance with the 1993 Oslo accords. In the 
aftennath of the assassination of Prime Minister Itzhak Rabin 
by a right-wing Israeli extremist, in November 1995, the rejec- 
tionists appeared to gain the upper hand. A series of suicide 
bombing in Jerusalem, Ashkelon and Tel-Aviv (in which dozens 
of Israeli civilians were killed) helped to bring down the Labour 
Government of Rabin's successor, Shimon Peres, and elect the 
Likud coalition which, under Binyamin Netanyaiiu, effectively 
stalled the peace process by endiiig the ‘freeze' on building new 
Jewish settlements. In order to appease the Israelis, Arafat was 
forced to clamp down on the rejectionists. While this appeared 
to confirm Islamist charges that he was, in effect, an Israeli 
stooge, the Hamas majority were prepared to bide their time, 
having no desire to take responsibility for an Israeli reoccupa- 
tion of Palestinian territory. Hamas scored a moral victory 
when, following a bungled attempt by Israeli agents to murder 
one of its principal officers, Khalid Meshaal in Amman in 
September 1997, flie Jordanian Government secured the release 
from an Israeli gaol of the Hamas spiritual leader. Sheikh 
Ahmad Yassin, in exchange for returning the Mossad agents 
apprehended following the attempted assassination. Under the 
terms of the Wye Memorandum, brokered by the US (jrovem- 
ment and signed by Yasser Arafat and Binyamin Netanyahu in 
October 1998, the Palestinians undertook to intensify anti- 
terrorist activities in the Occupied Territories and to remove 
all clauses from the PLO Covenant that urged the armed 
destruction of the State of Israel. (A list of suspected Palestinian 
terrorists who were to be arrested forthwith was attached to 
the memorandum.) In late November (in a largely symbolic 
gesture), following an increase in Hamas terrorist activity, 
Arafat announced that Sheikh Yassin had been placed under 
house arrest for making declarations disadvantageous to the 
Palestinian national interest. By December of the same year, 
however, he had been released. At the end of August 1999, in 
an atmosphere of renewed expectation and hopes for peace 
proceeding from the election of a new Labour Prime Mins ter 
in Israel, &e Jordanian authorities moved to close tlie headquar- 
ters of Hamas in Amman, and to suppress the activities of its 
members there. Warrants were issued for the arrest of senior 
Hamas figures, including Meshaal and the Hamas spokesman, 
Ibrahim Ghosheh; these last were detained in late September, 
on their return from a visit to Iran, and were deported to Qatar. 

In Egypt the Government initially adopted a broadly similar 
strategy to Jordan's, co-opting the moderates by allowing the 
Muslim Brotherhood to be represented through other parties in 
the National Assembly while seeking to eliminate the extremists 
by police methods. The more militant Islamist elements, led by 
Islamic Jihad and Jama'ah aUIslamiyah, active on university 
campuses since the 1970s, continued to wage a sporadic war of 
attrition against the regime, attacking Christians, government 
officials and foreign tourists. The violence was mainly concen- 
trated in the southern part of the country, and was complicated 
by the still widely-practised tradition of blood-vengeance: when 
policemen, state officials or members of the Coptic minority 
were atta^ed or murdered, their families were honour-bound 
to respond in kind, and violence against the state rapidly became 
entangled in blood feuds. There were m any reports of police 
officers taking hostage the relatives of Islamist fugitives, des- 
troying their homes and burning their crops. In one of the worst 
incidents, near the southern village of Mallawi in May 1995, 24 
people were killed and 18 others were wounded. Attacks on 
tourists were deliberately designed to cripple the count^s 
economy by undermining its most important source of foreign 
currency. Tourists were also viewed as spies for Israel and the 
West, and a source of corruption. In an interview with Hisham 
Mubarak, an Egyptian human rights activist, Tal‘at Pu'ad 
Qasim, a Jama*^ spokesman declared tourism in its present 
form to be ‘an abomination’, he went on to describe it as ‘a 
means by which prostitution and AIDS are spread by Jewish 
women tourists', and ‘a source of all manner of depravities, not 
to mention a means of collecting information on the Isla m ic 
movement'. The campaign against tourism had the desired effect 
of crippling the industry. In April 1996 17 Greek tourists were 
killed and 15 others injured in an attack outside a Cairo hotel. 
In November 1997 68 tourists (mainly Swiss and Japanese) 
were shot dead outside the Temple of Queen Hatshepsut at 
Luxor m an attack that lasted for three full hours. As in 
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April 1996, the Jama'ah accepted responsibility for the attack; 
however, they claimed that the casu^ties had been the result 
of bungling by the police, their intention having been to take 
the tourists hostage and attempt to force the release of the 
movement’s spiritual leader. Sheikh Omar Abd ar-Rahman, 
currently serving a prison sentence for his involvement in the 
bombing of the World Trade Center in New York in February 
1993. Survivors of tide massacre, however, rejected this excuse, 
stating that the gunmen, disguised as security officers, had 
begun firing automatic weapons at the tourists as soon as they 
arrived at tiie scene. 

As the attack on the World Trade Center demonstrated, 
Islamists based in Egypt did not confine their attacks to Egyp- 
tian territory. In June 1995 President Mubarak’s motorcade 
was attacked as he was driving from the airport to attend a 
conference of the Organization of African Unity in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia Two Islamist organizations linked to the Jama^ah 
claimed responsibility. The foUovting November at least 15 
people were killed and 60 kjured when a car bomb exploded in 
the Egyptian embassy compound in Islamabad, Pakistan. The 
Government's response to these attacks was to increase pressure 
not only on tihe militants, but also on so-called moderate ele- 
ments within the mainstream Muslim Brotherhood. In 1994 
moderate Islamists dominated the largest of the counties pro- 
fessional associations, including the medical, endearing and 
legal syndicates. The Government responded by introducing a 
50% majority rule for elections to syndicates, hoping thereby to 
secure a secularist msgority in future elections. In 1995 tiiey 
took the additional step of granting the judiciary wide powers 
to supervise union elections, including ^e right to disqualify 
candidates. In the case of the engineers', doctors' and lawyers’ 
unions where Islamists had been in control, secularists were 
able to use the new laws to reduce their influence or have them 
removed altogether. ‘Grass roots’ Brotherhood activists were 
arrested and detained, with dozens referred to militaiy courts 
for rapid trials. Human rights organizations protested at the 
violation of dvil rights. 'Ihe judiciary in Egypt, however, is 
relatively independent, and contains its share of Islamist sympa- 
thizers at senior levd. (In July 2000 scheduled elections to 
the Governing Council of the Egyptian Bar Association were 
cancelled, in an apparent attempt by the authorities to prevent 
likely successes by candidates associated with the Muslim Bro- 
therhood.) In a number of celebrated cases, the Egyptian courts 
became battle grounds for the culture wars conducted between 
the Islamists and their secular critics. In 1994 ‘The Emigrant’, 
a semi-autobiographical film by a distinguished film-maker, 
Yusuf Shahin, loosely based on the story of Joseph, was 
withdrawn after an Islamist lawyer sued Shahin for offending 
Islamic sensibilities. In the most celebrated case of aU, Nasir 
Hamid Abu Zayd, a professor of Arabic at the University of 
Cairo, was denied tenure and accused of apostasy after a colle- 
ague attacked his work in analysing the Koran from a literary- 
historical perspective. Not content with depriving Abu Zayd of 
his livelihood, some extreme Islamists demanded that his wife 
divorce him on the grounds that he was an ‘apostate’ who could 
not be married to a Muslim. While a lower court rejected their 
demands, a higher court ruled against Abu Zayd on appeal. The 
Abu Zayd case, which received vridespread publicity, reveals 
the clear affinities between what might be called ‘intellectual 
Islamism’ and Protestant fundamentalism in the USA Amer- 
ican fundamentalists also object to the Bible being treated as a 
literary-historical text. 

Between 1992 and mid-1998 106 death sentences were con- 
ferred by Egyptian courts on militant Islamists, of which number 
72 were reported to have been carried out. In February 1999 
Egypt's largest-ever trial of suspected Islamist terrorists began 
in a military court, when legal proceedings were initiated 
against 107 alleged members of Islamic Jihad. In April the court 
imposed death sentences on nine of those accused (who were 
among 62 of the total number being tried in absentia) and prison 
sentences ranging from three years to life to a further 78. In an 
unexpected development in March, one of the leaders of Jama^ah 
aldslamiyah announced that the organization was abandoning 
its armed struggle and would henceforth seek to express opposi- 
tion to the Government through political channels. Some 1,000 
Jama'ah detainees were subsequently released by the Govern- 
ment in a concdliatoiy gesture designed to help consolidate the 
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cease-fire. Although there were fears for the continuation of the 
cease-fire after security forces in Giza shot dead four alleged 
members of the Jama'ah al-Islamiyah, including the organiza- 
tion’s military leader, a further 1,200 prisoners linked to the 
movement were released in December, and in March 2000 it 
was reported that between 500 and ^0 Isla mi sts had been 
freed; an additional 500 detainees associated with Islamist 
organizations were said to have been freed in July. However, 
there were reports in late 1999 of a power-struggle ynthin the 
Jama^ah leadership (not least involving the accession to the 
chairmanship of the organization’s Shura Council of the prin- 
cipal suspect in the 1995 attempt on Mubarak’s life). In June 
2000, moreover, it was reported that Sheikh Omar Abd ar- 
Rahman, who remained in detention in the USA, had withdrawn 
his support for the cease-fire. Meanwhile, in October 1999 20 
members of the M uslim Brotherhood were arrested, accused 
of plotting to overthrow the Government and of infiltrating 
professional syndicates (among those detained were leading 
members of the doctors’, engmeers’ and veterinarians’ organiza- 
tions! in order to undermine national security. An increase in 
the rate of arrests of suspected members of the organization in 
mid-20()0 apparently confirmed that there was no likelihood that 
Islamists would be permitted to participate in the legislative 
elections scheduled for November. 

In Yemen the Islamist Yemeni Islah Party (YIP), consisting 
mainly of the northern Hashed tribe with support from the 
Muslim Brotherhood, strengthened its position after the 1994 
civil war witii ^e south. Its rather narrow tribal base, however, 
prevented the YIP from securing more than 53 seats in the 
legislative elections of April 1997, compared with the 187 seats 
secured by the governing General People’s Congress (GPC). A 
small extremist Islamist group, the Islamic Aden-Abyan Army, 
achieved some prominence in the international press in late 
1998 and early 1999 following its involvement in a highly- 
publicized kidnapping ( 16 foreign tourists were taken hostage; 
four of them were later killed during an attempt to fiee them) 
and its alleged links to a number of foreign nationals who 
were arrested in Yemen in early 1999, allegedly intent on 
perpetrating terrorist attacks on Western targets in Aden. Three 
men were sentenced to death, and a fourth to 20 years’ imprison- 
ment, convicted in May 1999 of responsibility for the kidnapping; 
two of the sentences were eventually commuted, but the organiz- 
ation’s leader, Abu al-Hassan, was executed in October. Mean- 
while, in August 10 men, eight of whom held British citizenship, 
received custodial sentences, having been convicted on terrorism 
charges. Kidnappings of foreign nationals continued in 
1999-2000. 

Even Saudi Arabia, the most traditionalist and religiously 
observant of Muslim states, was subjected to criticism from 
Islamist quarters, with the circulation of a manifesto in 1992 
by mainly Nejdi *ulama complaining that the religious leaders 
were not sufficiently consulted by the (Government, which, it 
complained, was inefficient, obsolete and corrupt in its upper 
reaches’. While the attack on princely corruption found an echo 
in some liberal circles, the ultra-traditionalist diaracter of some 
of Saudi Ar^ia s religious protesters was evidenced by the fact 
that a leading member of the principal opposition group, the 
Committee for the Defence of Legal (Shari*a) Ri^ts, demanded 
that the whole of the country’s Shiite minority be put to death. 
In inid-1995, in an attempt to counter publidy a perceived 
spread of Islamist zealotry. King Fahd replaced one-half of the 
meml^rs of the Council of Ulema (the country’s most senior 
Islamic authority I and six of the country’s seven university 
chancellors. Terrorist attacks against Western targets, encour- 
aged by the prolonged US military presence in the region in 
the aftermath of the 1990-91 Gulf War, have been variously 
attributed to Sunni extremist factions and Saudi Shi‘a groups 
operating with or without foreign support. 

In Bahrain where a Sunni dynasty rules over an underprivi- 
le^ Shii majority, members of a group called Hezbollah Bah- 
rain, reouited from Bahraini Shii students at (jom, in Iran, 
trained in Lebanon, were arrested for plotting to overthrow 
the Government in June 1996; the culprits appeared on televi- 
sion, vffiere they confessed to their crimes. In all the Gulf states, 
^ in Saudi Arabia, economic stagnation resulting from the 
decline in ofi prices meant there was less money to placate 
opposition with generous welfare provisions and expensive life- 
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styles. Discontent inevitably manifested itself m Islamic forms. 
In the United Arab Emirates the Government attempted to 
deflect criticisms directed at the privileged status of foreigners 
by a^rimiTicing in February 1994 that a whole range of offences, 
including murder, manslaughter, theft, adultery and drugs 
offences, would henceforth be tried in SharVa courts, regardless 
of whether they were committed by nationals or foreigners. In 
Kuwait Islamists in the National Assembly have been pressing 
for legislation to enforce greater adherence to the SharVa as 
the only source of law and to outlaw coeducation in the Univ- 
ersity, where two-thirds of the student body is female. At elec- 
tions to the National Assembly conducted in October 1996 
Islamist candidates made a strong showing, securing 14 seats 
compared with the 19 seats secured by pro-Govemment factions. 
In March 1998 the National Assembly endorsed a vote 
espressing ‘no confidence’ in the Minister of Information, and 
forcmg the reorganization of the Council of Ministers, following 
accusations that he had allowed ‘un-Islamic’ publications to be 
exhibited at a book fair in Kuwait. Pre-empting a similar motion 
of ‘no confidence’ in the Minister of Justice, Awqaf (Religious 
Endowments) and Islamic Affairs, who was severely condemned 
by members of the Assembly foUovring the discovery of a number 
of mistakes in a copy of the Koran prepared by the Ministry, in 
May 1999 the Amfr dissolved the legislature and announced 
the organization of fresh elections. Islamist candidates took 20 
seats at the election, held in July. Their strong presence in the 
legislature was regarded as likely to hinder the passage of 
‘reformist’ laws. Notably, a decree promulgated by the Govern- 
ment following the dissolution of the previous assembly that 
would have permitted women to contest and vote in elections 
from 2003 was rejected by the new legislature in late 1999. 

The legitimacy of the territorial governments established 
after decolonization was always open to challenge on Islamic 
grounds. The new national states were in most cases being 
imposed on societies where the culture of public institutions 
was weak and where ties of kinship prevailed over allegiances 
to corporate bodies. In most Middle Eastern countries and many 
others beyond the Muslim heartlands, the ruling institutions 
fell victim to manipulation by factions based on kinship, regional 
or sectarian loyalties. Even when the army took power, as the 
only corporate group possessing internal cohesion, the 41ite corps 
buttressing the leadership were often drawn from a particular 
family, sect or tribe. In tbe period following decolonization the 
new Elites legitimized themselves by appealing to nationalist 
goals. Their failure to ‘deliver the goods’ either economically or 
militarily (especially in the case of the states confronting Israel) 
led to an erosion of tiieir popular bases and the rise of movements 
pledged to ‘restore’ Islamic forms of government after years of 
jahiliyya rule. 

Following the collapse of communism, Islamism is likely to 
dominate the political discourse in Muslim lands for the forsee- 
able future. But, for all the anxieties ea^ressed m the West about 
a ‘dash of civilizations’, it seems unlikely to effect significant 
external political change. Existing Muslim states are locked 
into the international system. Despite the turbulence in Algeria 
and episodes of violence in Egypt, there have been fewer violent 
changes of government m the Middle East since 1970 than in 
the preceding two decades when different versions of Arab 
nationalism competed for power. At the same time the political 
instability in Pakistan and the continuing conflict in Afghani- 
stan demonstrate that ‘Islam’ in its current political or ideolog- 
ical forms is unable to transcend ethnic and sectarian divisions. 
The territorial state, though never formally sanctified by Islamic 
tradition, is proving h^My resihent, not least because of the 
support it receives, mihtanly and economically, through the 
international system. For all the protests by Islamist move- 
ments that Saddam Hussain’s invasion of Kuwait in August 
1990 was a ‘Muslim affair', the result of Operation Desert Storm 
(in which Muslim armies of Morocco, Egypt, Pakistan, Syria 
and Saudi Arabia took part) demonstrated conclusively that 
where m^or economic and political interests are at stake, the 
status quo wins. 

In the long term, the globalization of culture through the 
revolution in communications technology must lead to a form 
of secularization in Muslim societies, not least because of the 
mcreasing availability of religious and cultural choice. A signi- 
ficant factor will be the presence of a large and growing Muslim 
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diaspora educated in the West and able to rediscover in Islam 
a voluntary faith freed from the imperatives of enforcement, 
while finding an outlet for Islamic values through voluntary 
activity. Although the political currents of Shari‘ati (exoteric) 
Islam appear to be in the ascendant, it is the pietistic and 
mystical traditions that promise to open up the ‘straight path* 
{sirat al-mustaqim) in the future. Both Maududi and Hassan 
al-Banna built pietism into their systems, believing that society 
must be converted before the state could be conquered. While 
the militants and activists who followed them, obsessed with 
the corruption of governments and embittered by the appalling 
treatment many of them received at the hands of tiie state, 
have tended to focus on action, not least because killings and 
bombings are bound to attract attention in an international 
culture dominated by television, there is evidence tiiat quietist 
versions of Islam are rapidly gaining ground. The Tablighi 
Jama'at, originally founded in Sidia, has spread to more than 
90 countries from Malaysia to Canada and is now becoming 
thoroughly internationalized. Though active in promoting the 
faith, it is explicitly non-political. 

With globalization eroding the classic distinction between Dar 
al-Islam and Dar al-Earh, the coming decades could see a 
retreat from direct political action and a renewed emphasis 
on the personal and private aspects of faith. But so long as 
government corruption persists, and governments such as those 
of Egypt and Algeria find it more expedient to respond to the 
Islamist challenge by repression than reform, the Islamists, 
however inept their political programmes, will find a ready audi- 
ence. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND NORTH AFRICA 


Islam 

R B. SERJEANT 

TaTflTn is a major world religion and the faith predominating 
throuijiout the Middle East (with the exception of Israel) and 
North Africa. There are substantial Christian minorities in 
some countries (e.g. Lebanon) and communities of oriental Jews 
and other faiths, for centuries integrated with the Muslim 
majority. Islam is not only a hi^y developed religious system, 
but also an established and distinctive culture embracing every 
aspect of human activity from theolo^, philosophy and litera- 
ture to the visual arts and even the individual’s routine daily 
conduct Its characteristic intellectual manifestation, therefore, 
is in the field of Islamic law, the Shari'a. Thou^ in origin a 
Semitic Arabian frdth, Islam was also the inheritor of the legacy 
of Greek and Roman civilization and, in its major 

phase of intellectual, social and cultural development after its 
emergence fi:om its Arabian womb, it was affected by Christian, 
JewiSi and Persian civilization. In turn, Greek scientific and 
philosophical writings— m the form of direct translations into 
Arabic or as a principal element in the books of Arab scholars— 
began to enter medieval Europe in Latin renderings about the 
early 12th century firom the brilliant intellectual circles of 
Talflnii n Spain, and formed a potent factor in the little Renais- 
sance of western Europe. 

Islamic civilization had, by about the 18th century, clearly 
lost its initiative to the ascendant West and has not since 
regained it. Today, however, certain oil-rich Arab states, notably 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, have made significant progress in 
the world of international finance and mercantilism, engaging 
in activities such as the provision of Islamic banking services, 
for whidi there has been an increase in demand over the last 
two decades. 

BOBTOEY 

The founder of the religion of Islam was the Prophet Muhammad 
b. 'Abdullah, bom about ad 670, a member of the noble house 
of Hashim, belonging to the ‘Abd Manaf clan, itself a part of the 
Qura^ tribal confederation of Mecca. ‘Abd Man^ may be 
described as semi-priestly since they had the privilege of certain 
functions during the annual pilgrimage to the Meccan Kalba, a 
cube-shaped temple set in the sacred endave Qiaram), Quraish 
controlled this enclave which was maintain^ inviolate from 
war or killing, and they had established a pre-eminence and 
loose h^mony even, over many Arabian tribes which they had 
induced to enter a trading alliance extending over the maiTi 
Arabian land routes, north and south, east and west. 
Muhammad clashed with the powerful Quraish leaders in Mecca 
(temple guardians, chiefe, merchant adventurers), when, aged 
about 40, he began to proclaim the worship of one God, Allah, 
as against their multiplicity of gods. The Quraish leaders were 
contemptuous of his mission. 

While his unde Abu Talib, head of the house of Hashim, lived, 
he protected Muhammad firom physical harm, but after his 
death Muhammad sought protection from tribes outside Mecca, 
However, even after a^mg to remain quietly without preaching, 
t^y would not accept him and Thac^ of Taif (at-Ta’if) drove 
him roughly away. Ultimately pilgrims of the Aws and Khazraj 
tribes of Yathrib (Medina), some 200 miles north of Mecca, 
agreed to protect him there, undertaking to assodate no other 
god with Allah and accepting certain moral stipulations. 
M uh a mmad left Mecca with his Companion, Abu Bakr, in the 
year 622— this^is the year of the hijm or hegira. 

Arriving in Yathrib, Muhammad formed a federation or com- 
munity iumma) of Aws and Khazraj known as the 'Supporters’ 
(Ansari, followed by their Jewish dient tribes, and the Emig- 
TBn^'iMiihqfirun-bis refugee Quraish adherents) with himself 
as the ultimate arbiter of the um/m as a whole. However, there 


remained a local opposition covertly antagonistic to him , the 
Mumfigun, rendered as ‘Hypocrites’. Two internal issues had 
now to be fought by Muhammad-the enforcement of his posi- 
tion as theocratic head of the federation, and the acquisition of 
revenue to TnaiTitain his position; externally, he adopted an 
aggressive attitude towards the Meccan Quraish. 

In Yathrib his disposal of the Jewish tribes who made common 
cause with the ‘Hypocrites’ improved his financial position. 
Muhammad overcame the Meccan Quraish more as a result of 
skilful political manoeuvre than of occasional armed clashes, 
and in year 8 he entered Mecca peacefully. He had previoi^ly 
declared Yathrib a sacred endave Qiaram), renaming it Medina, 
the City (of the Prophet)-the two cities known as al-Haram^ 
have become the holy land of Islam. Muhammad was conciha- 
toiy towards his defeated Quraish kinsmen, and after his suc- 
cess in at-Ta’if, soutih of Mecca, deputations came from the 
Arabian tribes to make terms with the Prophet— the heritor of 
the influence of the Meccan Quraish. 

Early Islam 

The two main tenets of Islam are embodied in the formula of 
the creed, ‘There is no god but Allah and Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God’. Unitarianism(faM;Aid!), as opposed to poly^eism 
(shirk) or making partners with God, is Islam’s basic principle, 
coupled with the authority conferred on Muhammad by God. 
Muhammad made little change to the ancient Arabian religion— 
he abolished idolatry but confirmed the pilgrimage to the Ka'ba; 
the Koran, the sacred Book in Arabic revealed to Muhammad 
for his people, lays down certain social and moral rules. Among 
these are tiie condemnation of usury or interest (ri6a) on loans 
and the prohibition of wine (khamr)^hoth ordinances have 
always been difficult to enforce. In many respects, the similari- 
ties between the old and new faiths enabled Arabia to embrace 
Islam with relative ease. While there is incontrovertible evid- 
ence of Muhammad’s contact with Judaism, and even with 
Christianity, and the Koran contains versions of narrative 
known to the sacred books of these faiths, yet these are used to 
point purely Arabian morals. The limited social law laid down 
by the Koran is supplemented by a body of law and precept 
derived from the Hadith or Tradition of Muhammad’s practice 
(Sunna) at Medina, and welded into the Islamic system, mainly 
in its second and third centuries. 

Subsequent History 

Immediately after Muhammad’s death in 632, Abu Bakr, dele- 
gjated by the Prophet to lead the prayer during his last indisposi- 
tion, became his successor or Caliph. Some Medinan ‘Supporters’ 
had attempted a breakaway from Quraish overlordship but Abu 
Bakr adroitly persuaded ihem to accept his succession. Office 
in Arabia, generally speaking, is hereditary within a family 
group, though elective within that group, and Abu Bakris action 
had taken no account of the claims of ‘Ali, the il^ophet’s cousin 
and son-in-law. The house of Hashim, to which Muhammad and 
‘Ah belonged, was plainly aggrieved that a member of a minor 
Quraish clan, not of the liouse’ (Bcdt) of their ancestor, Qu§aiy, 
the holder of religious offices in Mecca which he bequeathed to 
his descendants, should have snatched supreme power. Muham- 
mad’s Arabian coalition also weakened, the tribes particularly 
o^ecting to paying taxes to Medina, but Abu Bakris uncomprom- 
ising leadership reasserted cohesion. Expansionist thrusts 
beyond Arabia undertaken during his Caliphate were continued 
under his successors ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, diverting tribal ener- 
gies to profitable warfare in Mesopotamia, Palestine-Syria, 
Egypt and Persia. Muslim armies were eventually to conquer 
North Afiica, much of Spain, parts of France, and even besiege 
Rome, while in the east they later penetrated to Central Asia 
and India. 

During ‘Uthman’s tenure the pace of conquest temporarily 
slackened and the turbulent tribes, now settled in southern Iraq 
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and Egypt, began to dispute the Caliph’s disposal of plunder 
and revenue, maintaining that he favoured members of his own 
house unduly. A delegation of tribal malcontents from Egypt 
murdered ‘Uthman in the holy dty of Medina, and in the 
resultant confusion *Ali, Muhammad’s cousin, was elected 
Caliph with the support of the tribesmen responsible for murd- 
ering TJthman. This raised grave constitutional problems for 
the young Muslim state, and is regarded as the origin of the 
hrst and ^eatest schism in Islam. 

legitimist arguments were the sole consideration ‘Ali’s 
claims to succession would appear to be superior, but his claim 
had already been superseded by TJthman— whose faUier 
belonged to the Umaiya clan which had opposed Muhammad, 
but whose mother was of Hashim. TJthman naturally appointed 
Umaiya men loyal to him to commands in the Empire, notably 
Mu‘awiya— the son of Abu Sufyan who had led Quraish opposi- 
tion to Muhammad at Mecca, but was later reconciled witid 
him— as governor of Syria. Mu‘awiya demanded TJthman’s mur- 
derers be broi^ht to justice in accordance with the law, but ‘Ali, 
unable to deliver the murderers from among his supporters, 
was driven by events to take up arms against Mu‘awiya. When 
they clashed at Siffin, in Syria, ‘Ali was forced, against his 
better judgement, to submit to the arbitration of tiie Koran 
and Sunna, thus automatically losing the position of supreme 
arbiter, inherited by the Caliphs from Muhammad. Although 
history is silent as to what the arbiters actually judged upon, it 
was most likely as to whether ‘Ali had broken the law established 
by Muhammad, and that he was held to have sheltered unpro- 
voked murderers. The arbiters deposed him from the Caliphial 
ofhce, though historians allege trickery entered into their action. 

‘Ali shortly after was murdered by one of a group of his former 
supporters which had come out against the arbitration it had 
first urged upon him. This group, the Khawarq, is commonly 
held to be the forerunner of Sie Ibadis of Oman and elsewhere. 
Mu‘awiya became Caliph and founder of the Umaiyad dynasty 
with its capital at Damascus. The ambitions of the Hashim 
house were not, however, allayed, and when Umaiyad troops 
slew ‘All’s son Husain at Karbala’ in southern Iraq they created 
the greatest Shi‘a martyr (see Religious Groupings, p. 15). 

The house of Hashim also includ^ the descendants of ‘Abbas 
the Prophet’s uncle, but ‘Abbas had opposed Muhammad until 
late in Ifis life. The ‘Abbasids made common cause with the ‘Ah- 
id Shi‘a against the Umaiyads, but were evidently abler in the 
political field. In the Umaiyad empire the Arabian tribes formed 
a kind of military elite but were constantly at factious war with 
one another. The Hashimites rode to power on the back of a 
rebellion against the Umaiyads which broke out in Khurasan 
in eastern Persia, but it was the ‘Abbasid branch of Hashim 
which assumed the Caliphate and ruled from the capital they 
founded at Baghdad. 

The ‘Abbasid Caliphate endured up to the destruction of 
Baghdad in 1258 by the devastating Mongol invaders of the 
eastern empire, but the Caliphs had long been mere instruments 
in the hands of Turkish and other mercenaries, and the unwieldy 
empire had fragmented into independent states which rose and 
fell, though they mostly conceded nominal allegiance to the 
‘Abbasid Caliphs. 

The Mongol Ilkhanid sovereigns, now turned Muslim, were 
in turn displaced by the conquests of Tamerlane at the end of 
the 14th century. In fact the Islamic empire had largely been 
taken over by Turkic soldiery. The Mameluke or Slave rulers 
of medieval Egypt who followed the Aiyubid (Kurdish) dynasty 
of Salah ud-Din (Saladm) were mainly Turks or Circassians. It 
was they who checked the Mongol advance at ‘Ain Jalut in 
Palestine (1260). The Ottoman Turks captured Constantinople 
in 1453, and took Egypt from i^e Mamelukes m 1516, subse- 
quently occupying the Hijaz where the Ashraf, descendants of 
the Prophet, ruled in Mecca and Medina, under first Mameluke 
then Turkish suzerainty. In 1533 the Turks took Baghdad, and 
Iraq became part of the Ottoman Empire. The Ottoman Sultans 
assumed the title of Caliph— though m Islamic constitutional 
theory it is not easy to justify this. The Ottoman Caliphs endured 
until the Caliphate was abolished by Mustafa Kemal in 1924. 
The Turks have always been characterized by their adherence 
to Sunni orthodoxy. . 

Throughout history the ‘Ali-ids have constantiy asserted toeir 
right to be the Imams or leaders of the Muslim community— 
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this in the religious and political senses, since Islam is funda- 
mentally theocratic. The Shi‘a, or followers of ‘Ali and Ms 
descendants, were m constant rebellion against the ‘Abbasids 
and came to form a distinct schismatic group of legitimist sects— 
at one time the Fatimid Shi‘a rulers of Egypt were near to 
conquering the main part of the Islamic world. The main Shi‘a 
sects today are the Ithna‘asharis, the Isma‘ilis, and the near- 
orthodox Zaidis of Yemen. The Safavids who conquered Persia 
at the beginning of the 16th century brought it finally into the 
Shi‘a fold. Sunni Hashimite dynasties fiourish today in Jordan 
and Morocco as they did until fairly recently in Iraq and Libya, 
and the Shi‘a Zaidi ruler of Yemen was only displaced in 1962. 
The main difference between Sunnis and Shi‘a concerns the 
Imamate, i.e. the temporal and spiritual leadership of Islam; 
for Sunnis, while they respect tibe Prophet’s house, do not 
consider the Imam must be a member of it— the Shi‘a insist on 
an Imam of the descendants of ‘Ali and Fatima his wife, the 
Prophet’s daughter. 

It has been too readily assumed that, during the later Middle 
Ages and long Turkish domination, the Islamic Middle East 
was completely stagnant. The shift in economic patterns after 
the discovery of the New World and the Cape route to India, 
coupled with widening Western intellectual horizons and the 
development of science and technology, did push European 
culture far ahead of the Muslim Middle East. It was confronted 
by a vigorous and hostile Christianity mtent on proselytizing 
in its very homelands. Muslims had to face the ch^enge of the 
ideas and attitudes of Christian missionaries. Muslim thinkers 
like Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) of Egypt and his school 
asserted that Islam had become heavily overlaid with false 
notions— hence its decline; like earlier reformers they were 
convinced that present difficulties could be resolved by reversion 
to an (idealized) pure, primitive Islam. Sometimes, in effect, 
this meant reinterpreting religious literature to suit attitudes 
and ideas of modem times— as for instance when the virtual 
prohibition of polygamy was identified in the restrictions which 
define the practice. Since the earlier modem days political 
leaders like Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk) of Turkey have often 
taken drastic measures, secularizing the state itself even in the 
sensitive field of education, and accusing the more conservative 
forms of Islam of blocking progress. In recent years the Islamic 
Middle East has witness^ regimes ranging from the strong 
supporters of traditional Islam— like Sauffi .^abia and Libya— 
to the anti-religious Marxist group which controlled Aden (the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen) until 1990. In Libya, 
nevertheless. Col Muammar al-Qaddafi has published The 
Green Book, embodying his personal solution (very socialist in 
tone) of problems of democracy and economics. Theocratic Shi‘a 
Iran has a distinctive character of its own. 

ISLAMIC LAW 

Orthodox Sunni Islam finds its main expression in Shari'a 
law which it regards with great veneration. The Sunnis have 
crystallized into four schools or rites (madhhab), all of which 
are recognized as valid. Although in practice the adherents of 
one school can sometimes be at loggerheads with another, in 
modem times it is claimed that the law of any one of the rites 
can be applied to a case. The schools, named after their founders, 
are the Hanbali, regarded as the strictest, with adherents 
mainly in Saudi Arabia; the Shafi‘is, the widest m extent with 
adherents in Egypt, Palestine-Syria, South Arabia and the Far 
East; the moderate Hanafi school which was the official rite of 
the Ottoman Turkish empire and to which most M uslima in the 
Indian sub-continent belong; and the Malikis of the North 
African states, Nigeria and Sudan. The Shi'ite sects have devel- 
oped their own law, and give prominence to yUhad, the forming 
of independent judgement, whereas the Sunnis are more bound 
by taqlid or following ancient models. However, as the law of 
Sunnis, the moderate Shi'a and the Ibadis is basically derived 
frum the same sources, the differences are generally more of 
emphasis than principle. 

The completely Islamic state as the theorists envisage it, run 
in conformity with the rules of the SharVa, has proba&y never 
been achieved, and people’s practice is often at variance with 
some or other requirements of SharVa, The imprint of Islam is 
nevertheless unmistakably evident, in one way or another, on 
almost every country in this volume. 
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Civil CoTirts 

In modem states of the Islamic world there exists, side by 
side with the Shari'a court (judging cases on personal status, 
maniage, divorce, etc.), the secular court which has a ’mde 
jurisdiction Abased on Western codes of law) in civil and crimiMl 
matters. This court is competent to give judgment irrespective 
of the creed or race of the defendant. 

Islamic Law as Applying to Minorities 
In cases of minorities (Christian or Jewish) residing as a com- 
munity in Muslim countries, spiritual councils are established 
wherejudgment is passed accordingto the law of the co mmunit y, 
in matters concerning personal status, under the jurisdiction of 
the recognized head of that community. 

Tribal Courts 

In steppe and mountain areas of some coimtries a proportion of 
the population maintain tribal courts which administer law and 
justice in accordance with ancient custom and tribal procedure. 
Among tribes these courts are often more popular than Shari'a 
courts, because justice is swifter. Conciliation [sulh) is generally 
their objective. There is, nonetheless, constant pressure to elimi- 
nate customaiy practices where they are imequivocally seen to 
be contrary to Islamic principles. 

Awqaf 

In Muslim countries the law governing awqaf (singular, waqf) 
(called in North Africa habous ihubus) ) is the law applied to 
religious and charit^le endowments, trust and settiements. 
This important Islamic institution is administered in most 
Muslim countries by a special ministry of awqaf. Awqaf or 
endowments, are pious bequests made by Muslims for the 
upkeep of religious institutions, public benefits, etc. Family 
au’qaf provide an income partly for religious purposes and partly 
for the original donor’s family. 

suns 

In common with other religions where simple observance of a 
code of law and morals proves spiritually unsatisfying, some 
Muslims have turned to mysticism. From early times Islamic 
mystics existed known as Sufis, allegedly owing to their wearing 
a woollen garment. They seek complete identification with the 
Supreme Being, and aimihilation of the self— the existence of 
which they term polytheism \shirk ). The learned doctors of Islam 
often thiiik Ol of the Sufis, and indeed rogues and wandering 
mendicants found Sufism a convenient means of livelihood. 
Certain Sufi groups allowed themselves dispensations and, as 
stimulants, even used hashish and opium, which are not 
sanctioned by the Islamic moral code. The Sufis became organ- 
ized in what are loosely called brotherhoods ituruq] singSar, 
tariqa », and have to a large extent been incorpora^ into the 
structure of orthodox Islamic society. Some turuq induce ecstatic 
states by their performance of the dhikr, meaning, literally, the 
mentioning <of Adah*. Today there is much disapproval of the 
more extravagant manifestations of the Sufis and in some places 
these have b^n banned entirely. 

BELIEF AND PRACTICE 

'Islam* meai^ the act of submitting or resigning oneself to God, 
and a Muslim is one who resigns or submits himself to God. 
Muslims disapprove of the term ‘Muhammadan’ for the faith of 
Islam, since they worship Allah, and Muhammad is only the 
Apostle of Allah whose duty it was to convey revelation, though 
he is regarded as ‘Best of Mankind’. He is the Seal (Khatam) 
of prophets, i.e. the ultimate Prophet in a long series in 
which both Moses and Jesus figure. They are revered, but, like 
Muhammad the Prophet, they are not worshipped. 

Nearly all Muslims agree on acceptance of six articles of the 
faith of Islam: li) Belief in God; (ii) in His angels; (iii) in His 
redded bwks: tiv) in His Apostles; (v) in the Resurrection 
^ Judgement; and (vi( in His predestination of good 

Fmth includes works, and certain practices are obligatory on 
the believing Muslim. These are five in number: 

(S/ia;iada)-‘There is no god but 

UoQ 'Allah* and Muhammad is the Apostle of God.’ This 
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formula is embodied in the call to prayer made by the muezzin 
(announcer) from the minaret of the mosque before each of 
the five daily prayers. 

2. The performance of the Prayer (Sato) at the five appointed 
canonical times— in the early dawn before the sun has risen 
above the horizon, in the early afternoon when the sun has 
begun to decline, later when the sun is about midway in 
its course towards setting, immediately after sunset, in the 
evening between the disappearance of the red glow in the 
west and bedtime. In prayer Muslims face towards the Kaha 
in Mecca. They unroll prayer mats and pray in a mosque 
(place of prostration), at home, or wherever they may be, 
bowing and prostrating themselves before God and reciting 
setversesin Arabic from the Koran. On Fridays it is obligatory 
for men to attend congregational Prayer in the central mosque 
of the quarter in wMch they live— women do not normally 
attend. On this occasion formal prayers are preceded by 
a sermon. 

3. The payment of the legal alms {Zakat). In early times this 
contribution was collected by officials of the Islamic state, 
and devoted to the relief of the poor, debtors, travellers and 
to other charitable and state purposes, and it often became, 
in effect, a purely secular tax on crops. Nowadays the fulfil- 
ment of this religious obligation is left to the conscience of 
the individual believer. The zakat given at the breaking of 
the fast at the end of Ramadan, for example, is a voluntary 
gift of provisions. 

4. The 30 days of the fast in the month of Ramadan, the ninth 
month m the lunar year. As the lunar calendar is shorter by 
11 days than the solar calendar, Ramadan moves from the 
hottest to the coldest seasons of tiie solar year. It is observed 
as a fast from dawn to sunset each day by dl adults in normal 
health, during which time no food or drink may be taken. 
The sick, pregnant women, travellers and children are 
exempt; some states exempt students, soldiers and factory 
workers. The fast ends with one of the two major Muslim 
festivals, Td al-Fitr. 

5. The pilgrimage (ffai/) to Mecca. Every Muslim is obliged, 
circumstances permitting, to perform this at least once in his 
lifetime, and when accomplished he may assume the title, 
Hajji. More than two million pilgrims go each year to Mecca, 
but the holy cities of Mecca and Medina are prohibited to 
non-Muslims. 

Before enteri^ the sacred area around Mecca by the seventh 
day of Dhul-Hijja, the 12th month of the Muslim year, pilgrims 
must don the ihram, consisting of two unseamed lengtiis of 
white doth, indicating that they are entering a state of consecra- 
tion and casting off what is ritually impure. The pilgrims circixm- 
ambulate the seven times, endeavouring to Mss the sacred 

Black Stone. Later they run seven times between the nearby 
twin hills of Safa and Marwah (now covered in by an immense 
haU), thus recalling Hagar’s desperate search for water for her 
child Ishmael (from whom the Arabs daim descent). On the 
eighth day of the month the pilgrims leave the city for Mina, a 
small town six miles to the east. Then, before sunrise of the 
next day, aU make for the plain below Mount ‘Arafat, some 12 
miles east of Mecca, where they pass the day in prayers and 
recitation until sunset. This point is the climax of the pilgrimage 
when the whole gathering returns, first to Muzdalifah where it 
spends the night, then to Mina where pilgr ims stone the devil 
represented by three heaps of stones {jamra). The devil is said 
to have appeared to Abraham here and to have been driven 
away by Abraham throwing stones at him. This day, the 10th 
of DhuT-Hjjja, is Td al-Ad ha , the Feast of the Sacrifice, and the 
pilgrims sacrifice an animal, usually a sheep, and have their 
heads shaved by one of the barbers at Mina. They return to 
Mecca that evening. In recent years the increasing number of 
pilgrims arriving (especially by air) has presented the Saudi 
authorities, guardians of the Holy Places, with major problems 
of organization, supply, health and public order. In 1988, fol- 
lowing the tragic events of July 1987, when 402 people, induding 
275 Iranian pilgrims, lost their lives in dashes between the 
Iramans ^d Saudi security forces, and in order to reduce 
overcrowding, the Saudi Government imposed national quotas 
for the mmibers of pilgrims performing tiie Hcqj. However, 
overcrowding has continued to present serious problems, and 
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tragic incidents similar to that of 1988 have become worryingly 
frequent in recent years. 

The Holy War (Jihad) against the infidel was the means 
whereby Arab Muslim rule made its immense expansion in the 
first centuries of Islam, but despite pressures to do so, it has 
never been elevated to form a sixth Pillar of Islam. Today 
some theologians interpret yi/iod^ in a less literal sense as the 
combating of evil, but it is significant that the Afghan guerrillas, 
who resisted the Soviet presence in their country, called them- 
selves mujahidin^ i.e. those who wage the jihad against the 
enemies of Islam. 

The Koran (Qur'an, ‘recital’, ‘reading’) is for Muslims the very 
Word of God. The Koran consists of 114 chapters (surah) of 
uneven length, the longest coming first after the brief opening 
chapter called al-Fatiha, (The Koran is about as long as the 
New Testament). Al-Fatiha (The Opener) commences (as does 
every chapter) with the words, 'Bismillahi 'l-Rahmani Wahim\ 
Tn the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful’, and 
forms part of the ritu^ five prayers (salat). Other special verses 
and chapters are also used on a variety of occasions, and, of 
course, Muslim children are taught to recite by heart a portion 
of the Koran or, preferably, the whole of it. The Koran has been 
the subject of vast written commentaries, but translation into 
other languages is not much approved by Muslima, though 
interlinear translations (a line of Koran underneath which is a 
line of translation) are used, and a number of modem transla- 
tions into English and most other languages exist. Ihe earlier 
(Meccan) chapters of the Koran speak of the unity of God and 
his wonders, of the Day of Judgement and Paradise, while 
the Medinan chapters tend to be occupied more with social 
legislation for marriage, divorce, personal and communal 
behaviour. The definitive redaction of the Koran was ordered 
by the Caliph ‘Uthman (644-56). 

HOLY PLACES 

Mecca (Makkah): Hijaz province of Saudi Arabia. Mecca is 
centred around the Ka‘ba, the most venerated building in Islam, 
traditionally held to have been founded by Abraham, recognized 
by Islam also as a prophet. It stands in the centre of the vast 
courtyard of the Great Mosque and has the fonn of a cube; its 
construction is of local grey stone and its walls are draped with 
a black curtain embroidered with a strip of writing containing 
verses from the Koran. In the eastern comer is set the famous 
Black Stone. The enlarging of the Great Mosque commenced 
under the second Caliph ‘Umar. Both the Ka*ba and Great 
Mosque have undergone many renovations, notably since 1952. 
Mecca is the centre of the annual pilgrimage from all Muslim 
countries. 

Al-Medina (Al-Madinah—The City, i.e. of the Prophet): Hijaz 
province of Saudi Arabia. Medina, formerly called Yathrib, was 
created as a sacred enclave (haram) by Muhammad, who died 
there in the year 11 of the hijra and was buried in the Mosque 
of the Prophet. Close to his tomb are those of his companions 
and successors, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, and a little further away, 
that of his daughter Fatima. Frequently damaged, restored and 
enlarged, the mosque building was extensively renovated by the 
Saudi Government in 1955. 

Jerusalem (Arabic al-Quds or Bait al-Maqdis, The Hallowed! 
Consecrated): West Bank (currently annexed by Israel). Jeru- 
salem is Islam’s next most holy city after al-Haraman (Mecca 
and Medina), not only because it is associated with so many 
pre-Islamic prophets, but because Muhammad himself is popu- 
larly held to have made the ‘Night Joumey there. Jerusalem 
contains the magnificent Islamic shrine, the Dome of the Rock 
(688-91), built by the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, and the famous al- 
Masjid sd-Aqsa, severely damaged by arson a few years ago. 
Hebron (Al-Khalil): West Bank. The Mosque of Abraham, called 
al-I^alil, the ‘Friend of God’, is built over the tomb of Abraham, 
the Cave of Machpelah; it also contains the tombs of Sarah, 
Isaac, Rebecca, Jacob, and Leah. The shrine is revered by 
Muslims and Jews, and is also important to Christians. 
Qairawam Tunisia. The city is regarded as a holy place for 
Muslims, seven pilgrimages to the Great Mosque of Sidi ‘Uqbah 
b. Nafi‘ (an early Muslim general who founded Qairawan as a 
base for the Muslim invaders of North Africa) being considered 
the equivalent of one pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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Muley Idris: Morocco. The shrine at the burial-place of the 
founder of the Idrisid dynasty in the year 687, at Walili, near 
Fez. 

Every Middle Eastern country has a multitude of shrines and 
saints* tombs held in veneration, except Wahhabi states which 
consider saint cults to be pol 3 dheism (shirk). In Turkey, however, 
the policy of secularization led to Aya Sofya Mosque (St Sophia) 
being turned into a museum. 

The following shrines are associated with the Shi‘a or Legi- 
tunist sects of Islam. 

Mashhad (Meshed): Iran. The city is famous for the shrine of 
Imam ‘Ah ar-Rida/Riza, tihe eighth Imam of the Ithna‘ashari 
group, which attracts some hundred thousand pilgrims each 
year. The shrine is surrounded by buildings with religious or 
historical associations. 

Qom: Iran. A Shi‘a centre, it is venerated as having the tomb 
of Fatima, the sister of Imam ar-Rida/Riza, and those of hund- 
reds of saints and kings including Imams ‘Ali b. Ja‘far and 
Ibrahim, Shah Safi and Shah ‘Abbas H. Following the Iranian 
Revolution it became the centre favoured by Ayatollah Kho- 
meini. 

Nigafr Iraq. Mashhad ‘Ali, reputed to be constructed over the 
place where ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, fourth Caliph, the cousin and son- 
in-law of Muhammad, is buried, is a most venerated Shi‘a 
shrine, drawing many pilgrims. 

Karbala’: Iraq. The shrine of Husain b. ‘Ali where, at Mashhad 
Husain, he was slain with most of his family, is today more 
venerated by the Shi‘a than the Mashhad ‘Ali. ‘Ashoura Day 
(10th Muharram) when Husain was killed is commemorated by 
passion plays (tafziya) and religious processions during which 
the drama of his death is re-enacted with extravagant expres- 
sions of emotion. 

Baghdad: Iraq. The Kazimain/Kadhimain Mosque is a cele- 
brated Shi‘a shrine containing the tomb of Musa al-Kazim/ 
Kadhim, the seventh Imam of the Ithna‘asharis. 

RELIGIOUS GROUPINGS 

Sunnis 

The great majority, probably over 80% of Muslims, are Sunni, 
followers of the Sunna, i.e. the way, course, rule or manner 
of conduct of Prophet Muhammad; they are generally called 
‘Orthodox*. The Sunnis recognize the fhst four Caliphs (Abu 
Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali) as Rashidun, i.e. following the right 
course. They base their Sunna upon the Koran and ‘Six Books’ 
of Traditions, and are organized in four Orthodox schools or 
rites (madhhab), all of equsd standing within the Orthodox fold. 
Many Muslims today prefer to avoid identification with any 
single school and simply call themselves Muslim or Sunni. 

Wahhabis 

The adherents of ‘Wahhabism’ strongly disapprove of this title 
by which they are known outside their own group, for they caU 
themselves Muwahhidun or Unitarians. In fact they belong to 
the strict Hanbali school following its noted exponent, the 13th/ 
14th century Syrian reformer Ibn Taimiyah. The founder of 
‘Wahhabism’, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab of Arabian Najd 
(1703-87), sought to return to the pristine purity of early Islam 
freed from all accretions and what he regarded as innovations 
contrary to its true spirit, such as saint worship, lax sexual 
practices, and superstition. His doctrine was accepted by the 
chief Muhammad b. Sa‘ud of Dar‘iya (near ar-Riyadh). Ibn Sa‘ud 
and his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz— who proved a capable general- 
conquered much of Arabia. Medina fell in 1804 and Mecca in 
1806 to Sa‘ud, son of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, but after his death in 1814 
the Wahhabis were gradually broken by the armies of the Pasha 
of Egypt, Muhammad ‘Ali, acting nominally on behalf of the 
Ottoman Sultan of Turkey. After varying fortunes in the 19th 
century the Wahhabis emerged as an Arabian power in the 
opening years of the 20th century. By the close of 1925 they 
held the Holy Gities and Jeddah and are today the strongest 
power in the Arabian Peninsula. Though Wahhabism remains 
the strictest of the Orthodox groups, Saudi Arabia has made 
some accommodation to modem times. 
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The Turuq or Religions Orders 

In many Middle Eastern countries the religious orders {turuq) 
have important political-cum-rehgious roles in society. There 
are the widely spread Qadiriya who, with Tijaniya, are found 
in North Africa, the Khatmiya in Sudan, the RifaVa in Egypt 
and Syria, to pick out a few at random. The West has no 
organizations exactly equivalent to these Suh orders into which 
an individual has to be initiated, and in which, by dint of 
ascetic exercises and study, he may attain degrees of mystical 
enlightenment— this can also bring moral influence over his 
fellow men. The Orders may be Sunni or Shi‘a; some few Orders 
are even so unconventional as to be hardly Islamic at all. 
Although Sufism is essentially uninterested in worldly politics, 
the turuq have, nonetheless, at times been drawn into the 
political arena. It was the Orthodox reformist Sanusi Order 
that played the most sigmficant role in our time. The Grand 
Sanusi, Muhammad b. ‘Ali, bom at Mustaghanem in Algeria of 
a Sharif family, founded the first zawiya or lodge of the Sanusis 
in 1837. The Sanusi tariqa is distinguished for its exacting 
standards of personal morality. The Sanusis set up a network 
of lodges in Cyrenaica (Libya) and put up strong resistance to 
Italian colonization. The Grand Sanusi was recognized as King 
Idris of Libya in 1951, but lost his throne in the militaiy revolt 
led by Colonel Qaddafi in 1969. 


The Muslim Brothers (al-Ikhwan al-Muslimun) 

Founded in Egj’pt by Hasan al-Banna in 1928, the career of the 
Muslim Brothers in Middle East j^litical history has been active 
and often violent. Al-Banna considered westernizing influences 
^d intellectual emancipation in Egypt to be weakening Islam, 
itself in decline since the ideal age of the first four Caliphs. So, 
the movement has a rigidity and intolerant attitude towards 
Christians and Jews, but this may even extend to other Muslim 
groups. Al-Banna was a member of a tariqa and the Brothers 
ilkhwan) were initially organized along tariqa lines with a 
graded membership. This membership is not restricted to partic- 
ular social classes but finds support especially among Azhar 
students, particularly those graduates of the Azhar who hold 
teaching and minor religious ofiSce. By 1939 the Brothers were 
one of the most important political groups in Egypt. 

In 1944 a ‘secret apparatus’ was formed, rationalized as for 
the Jihad in defence of Islam but used to defend the movement 
against the government. The Ikhwan became involved in acts 
of terrorism and m^er, but in 1949 al-Banna himself was 
murdered by the political police. At first the Ikhwan supported 
the EgjT)tian revolution but, falling out with the republican 
government, they attempted the assassination of Nasser in 1954 
following which he put down the society with a stem hand. The 
society opened branches in other Arab states-one of their 
emissaries was implicated in the 1948 Revolution in Yemen- 
and the movement flourishes in these states. 

Ideolo^cally the Ikhwan seeks a return to Islam and the 
Smiia; it accepts^^ orthodox Islamic groups but it is anti- 
Qadiyam and Baha i. In Eg^t it provided certain welfare pro- 
^d it has been active in publishing its views. A section of 
Muslim Sisters’ was set up in 1933. 


Shi*a 

%e Legitiinist SM'a pay allegiance to *Ali as mentioned above. 
All s postenty, which must number at least hundreds of thou- 
sands ^tt^red all over the Muslim world, are customarily 
o - j ® if thty trace descent to his son al-Hasan, and 
Saiyi^ if descended from al-Husain, but while the Sharifs and 
Saiy^ the religious aristocracy of Islam, traditionaUy are 
accords cer^ privileges in Islamic society, not all are Shi‘a 


^ esiremist sects called ghidi 

® practising a so) 

f®" of Persecutio] 
exalted position, the extreme (an 
^Ocd t Shi a at one toe even according him a sort of divinit 
m the main differ on fundamental issm 
ton to Sunm CW^ox smce toy draw tom to same ult 
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The Ithna^asharis (Twelvers) 

The largest Shi‘a school or rite is the Ithna‘ashariya or Twelvers, 
acknowledging a succession of 12 Imams. From 1502 Shi‘ism 
became the established school in Iran under the Safavid ruler 
Sultan Shah Isma‘il who claimed descent from Musa al-Kazim 
(see below). There are also Ithna‘ashariya in southern Iraq, al- 
Hasa, Bahrain and the Indian sub-continent. 

The last Shi‘a Imam, Muhammad al-Mahdi, disappeared in 
878, but the Ithna‘asharis believe he is still alive and will re- 
appear in the last days before the Day of Judgement as the 
M^di (Guided One)— a sort of Messiah— who will rule person- 
ally by divine right. 

The 12 Imams recognized by the Twelver, Ithna‘ashari Shi'a 
are: 

(1) ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet 

Muhammad. 

(2) Al-Hasan, son of ‘Ali. 

(3) Al-Husain, second son of ‘Ali. 

(4) ‘Ali Zain al-‘Abi(im, son of Husain. 

(5) Muhammad al-Baqir, son of ‘Ali Zain al-‘Abidin. 

(6) Ja'far as-Sadiq, son of Muhammad al-Baqir. 

(7) Musa al-Kazim, son of Ja'far as-Sadiq. 

(8) ‘Ali ar-Rida, son of Musa al-Kazim. 

(9) Muhammad at-Taqi, son of ‘Ali ar-Rida. 

(10) ‘Ali an-Naqi, son of Muhammad at-Taqi. 

(11) Al-Hasan az-Zaki, son of ‘Ali an-Naqi, al-‘Askari. 

(12) Muha mm ad al-Mahdi, son of al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, al-‘Askari, 

known as al-Hujja, the Proof. 

Isma^ilis 

This group of the Shi'a does not recognize Musa al-Kazim as 
seventh Imam, but holds that the last Imam visible on earth 
was Isma‘il, the other son of Ja'far as-Sadiq. For this reason 
they are also called the Sab‘iya or Seveners. THiere is, however, 
much disagreement among the Seveners as to whether they 
recognized Isma‘il himself as seventh Imam, or one of his several 
sons, ^d the Fatimids of Egypt (10th-12th centuries) in fact 
recognized a son of Isma'irs son Muhammad. Schismatic off- 
shoots ^m the Fatimid-Isma‘ili group are the Druzes, the 
Musta‘lians first settled in Yemen but now with their 
centre in Bombay-where ^e Daudi section, under the chief 
‘missionary’ (Da‘i al-Du‘a), is known as Bohoras, but who are 
properly called the Fatimi Taiyibi Da‘wa, and the Nizari 
Isma‘ilis of whom the Agha Khan is the spiritual head, ^ese 
sects have a secret literature embodying their esoteric philoso- 
phies. Both groups are very active and a large Isma‘ili Institute, 
sponsored by the Agha Khan, was opened m London in 1985. 
Small groups of Isma‘ilis are to be found in north-west 
fran, Afghanistan, East Africa and Zanzibar, and larger num- 
bers in India and Padristan. 


^Alawis (Nusairis) 

believe Muhammad was a mere forerunner of ‘Ali 
and that the latter was mi incarnation of Allah. This Shi'a 
extremist sect established in the ninth century has also adopted 
practices of both Christian and pagan origin. Most of its mem- 
bers today live in north-west Syria. 


Druze 

The Druze me heretics, an offshoot of the Fatimid Isma‘ms (see 
above), established in Lebanon and Syria. Their name (Duruz) 
denves from ad-Darazi, a missionary of Persian origin who 
OTOT^ht ^bout the conversion of these Syrian mountaineers to 
to behef of to (Cvine origin of the Fatimid CaUph al-Hakim. 
The ongM of this sect and its subsequent expansion are stili 
Ha^a b. M, a Persian contemporary of ad-Darazi, is 
me author of several of to rehgious treatises of the Druze. This 
commumty acknowledges one (Jod and believes that he has on 
many o^swns become incarnate in man. His last appearance 
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allies. Druze morale is reinforced by the inspiration of the 
Islamic revolution in Shiite Iran. 

Zaidis 

The Zaidis are a liberal and moderate sect of the Shi^a, close 
enough to the Sunnis to call themselves the Tifth School’ (aZ- 
madhhab al-khamis). Their name is derived from a grandson 
of al-Husain b. ‘Ali called Zaid b. ‘Ali whom they recognize as 
fifth Imam. They reject religious dissimulation (taqiyya) and 
are eirtremely warlike. Zaidism is the do minant school of Islam 
in Yemen, its main centres being San*a and Dhamar, but Shafils 
form roughly half the population. 

Ibadis 

The Ibadis are commonly held to have their origins in the 
Khawarij who dissociated themselves from *Ali b. Abi Talib 
when he accepted arbitration in his quarrel with Mu‘awiya, but 
this is open to question. They broke off early from the main 
stream of Islam and are usually regarded as heretics thou^ 
with little justification. Groups of the sect, which has often 
suffered persecution, are found in Oman where Ibadism is 
the majority religion, Zanzibar, Libya and Algeria, mainly in 
the Mzab. 

THE ISLAMIC REVIVAL 

In a number of Muslim countries revivalist or reactionary 
Islamic movements are taking place. Islam makes no essential 
distinction between religion and politics so this affects not only 
the whole Muslim community but also those of other faiths 
residing in an Islamic state. In one sense it may be said that 
there is a common basis to the revival in all the Islamic states 
in that people believe that a reversion to an idealized Islamic 
community, or the substitution of the principles embodied in 
Shari'a law for the practice of a secular state, will resolve 
current problems and tensions. Each country, however, seems 
to differ as to what it expects the Islamic revival to react against. 
Since imported ideologies like sociaQism, communism, etc., have 
not solved political, social and economic problems besetting the 
Islamic world, in the popular return to tiae indigenous cultural 
hentage, Islam has tended to become the ideology of political 
opposition to existing political establishments and to be 
regarded as the means to link current development witii the 
traditions of the past. 

Saudi Arabia, ^e heartland of Islam, has always maintained 
a strict formal adherence to traditional Islam. The late Ring 
Faisal, though tactfully curbing the extreme tendencies of Saudi 
Arabia’s Mutawwa* ‘clergy*, initiated and financed a policy of 
promoting Islam to counter President Nasser’s alignment with 
socialist propaganda to subvert monarchic regimes elsewhere. 
King Faisal’s initiative took the form of subsidizing the building 
of mosques in Muslim countries (and, later, also m Europe and 
other parts of the world), the publication of Islamic books and 
religious tracts, and the founding or support of such institutions 
as Ihe Islamic Council of Europe. 

In general, the concept of a ‘permissive society* as promoted 
by certain Western elements, is rejected with distaste by all 
Muslim countries. Saudi Arabia’s financial and moral strength 
has enabled it to take practical steps to pressure other Islamic 
states to conform, sometimes if they fear only to be out of line, 
to such Islamic prescriptions as the prohibition of liquor. Even 
in Egypt alcohohc beverages are not served at public occasions 
or in public places. On the other hand, banks and insurance 
companies, which depend on taking interest on loans, seem to 
be regarded as earning profit (rib/i), which is lawful to a Muslim, 
not taking usury (riba), which is unlawful. Since the recent 
wide revivalist trend that has reasserted itself in Islamic coun- 
tries, the etiucs of banking have troubled the conscience of 
certain Muslim states, and experiments have been made with 
Islamic banks which, formally at least, avoid interest. In Libya 
Col Qaddafi has also been making highly original experiments 
in the monetary field which he would regard as Islamic. To the 
West certain Islamic laws are repugnant, such as amputation 
of a hand for persistent theft, but liie benefit in Saudi Arabia 
in compelhng a high standard of honesty is undeniable— the 
penalty is probably not frequently inflicted. In Algeria the 
revival of conservative Islam was manifest in June 1990 with 
the success in the local elections in the main cities of the Front 
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islamique du salut (FIS). In May and June 1991 demonstrations 
and riots in Algiers by supporters of the FIS led to the dismissal 
of the Algerian Government by President Chadli, the postpone- 
ment of tiie general election (which had been scheduled for 27 
June) and the deployment of the army to restore order. After 
the FIS achieved an unassailable position in the first round of 
voting of the rescheduled general election in December 1991, 
the Mgerian armed forces voted to stem its success by sus- 
pending Ihe second round of voting and imposing a form of 
military rule. Algeria subsequently fell into a state close to civil 
war between the FIS and other militant Islamist groups and 
their supporters on the one hand, and the security forces on 
the other. 

In Iran the motivation of Islamic reaction, as was symbolized 
by Ayatollah Khomeini, was in part that of the conservative, 
even chauvinistic, provinces against a secular monarch who 
introduced foreigners who brought with them Western manners 
distasteful to Islamic society. This found expression in the 
destruction of bars, dnemas, etc., the banning of music on the 
radio, and the att^pt, by imposing the veil, to reverse the 
tide of female emancipation. Persecution of the Baha’is was 
reminiscent of the late 19th century. In 1982, all courts establi- 
shed prior to the Islamic Revolution of 1979 were abolished, 
and all laws not conforming with Islam were revoked. Although 
interest-free banking is be^g introduced, there are difficulties 
in applying Islamic law to economic policy as there seems to be 
fundamental disagreement on how to apply it. In practice, too, 
Shari‘a penalties are not easy to enforce. 

Khomeini aimed to return to the ideal Islamic’ state as 
conceived by the Shi‘a mullahs. The emphasis on the concept 
that the ulema (mullahs) have had trusteeship over the entire 
community deputed to them by the invisible Imam, has led to 
rule by them of a theocratic type, but Khomeini maintained 
that they must share in the Islamic ideology as interpreted by 
his group. Khomeini considered Islam’s contemporary state as 
decadent and deviating from Islamic principles. He was critical 
of other Muslim governments, in part, as they were affected by 
Western influences, and his dictum, ‘we should try hard to 
export our revolution to the world’, though he considered this 
‘revolution’ a spiritual, not a nationalistic one, had an aggressive 
overtone. The actions and practice of the new state have often 
been of an extremity rejected by Muslims and non-Muslims 
alike. Yet, if, on the one hand, some Muslim countries criticized 
the Khomeini regime for actions difficult to reconcile with the 
spirit of Islam, on the other there has been a widespread 
sentiment of sympathy among ordmary Muslims for the Tslamic’ 
government of Iran in its opposition to the ‘Great Satan’ USA, 
as supporter of Israel, etc. 

The Turkey of Mustafa Kemal Atatttrk aimed at a complete 
separation of religion and state— in this secular state women 
were accorded equal rights with men. It is now dear that 
secularization did not penetrate deeply into the urban and 
(particularly) the rural population. ARct the Second World War 
resentment against the Government for financial hardship was 
fanned by religious leaders, and ever increasing religious 
freedom has had to be conceded within the secular state. Many 
women have, illegally, resumed the veil. The upper dasses tend 
to favour a secular state, but religious feeling combined with 
chauvinism are behind the popular revival of Islam. In the 
legislative elections of December 1995 the pro-Islamic Refah 
Partisi (RP) won the largest number of seats in the National 
Assembly, though not sufficient for it to govern alone. Its success 
was widely regarded as an expression of the electorate’s disillu- 
sionment with the established political parties rather than an 
endorsement of Refah’s Islamic polides, however. Indeed, in 
mid-1996 the RP leader, Necmettin Erbakan, assumed the 
premiership of the country at the head of a coalition administra- 
tion but was forced to resign 12 months later following repeated 
accusations (proceeding chiefly from the armed forces) that he 
was attempting to undermine the secular State through the 
promotion of Islamist interests. 

In no way was the interdependence of religion and politics m 
Islam better illustrated than in the condemnation of Israel by 
40 Islamic states, over the question of Jerusalem, a city sacred 
to Muslims from which the Prophet made his celebrated Night 
Ascent to Heaven. Intensity of feeling over the Palestine issue 
varies in degree from one Islamic country to another and is often 
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far overshadowed by local issues, but it remains everj^here a 
major obstacle to East-West understa n d i ng. IsraeFs invasion 
of Lebanon in 1982 and the horrific massacre perpetrated by a 
Christian Lebanese group at the Sabra and Chatila Pales tini an 
refugee camps in Beirut, apparently with Israeli conmvance, 
and the Israeli suppression of the Pales t i n ia n , intifada (uprising) 
in the Occupied Territories, exacerbated an already tense situa- 
tion, persuading the Islamic world at large of the West's under- 
lying hostility. To many Muslims the attempt by President 
Saddam Hussain to link Iraq's occupation of Kuwait in August 
1990 with the Israeli occupation of Arab territories was justifi- 
able. The vigour with which Western governments reacted 
against the Iraqi occupation, having effectively condoned the 
Israeli occupations for so long, appeared to them to be blatant 
hypocrisy. 

A Muslim writer recently distinguished between 'Westerniza- 
tion' and ‘modernization’, describing the latter as broadly accept- 
able, except to a reactionary minority. If the distinction between 
the two is a little blurred, the idea h^ some validity. In general, 
however, the Islamic revival among ordinary Muslims is bound 
up with factors, simple conservatism apart, varying from 
coimtry to country and class to class, and it may oppose either 
governments conducted on a secular basis, or those claiming to 
be ‘Islamic’. 

Christianity 

DEVELOPMENT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Christianity was adopted as the official religion of the Roman 
empire in .ad 313, and the Christian Church came to be based 
on the four leading cities, Rome, Constantinople (capital from 
AD 330‘<, Alexandria and Antioch. From the divergent develop- 
ment of the four ecclesiastical provinces there soon emerged 
four separate churches: the Roman Catholic or Latin Church 
(finm Rome), the Greek Orthodox Church (from Constantinople), 
the Syrian or Jacobite Church (from Antioch) and the Coptic 
Chur^ (firom Alexandria). 

Later divisions resulted in the emergence of the Armenian 
(Gregorian) Church, which was founded in the fourth century, 
and the Nestorian (ihurch, which grew up in the fifth century 
in Syria, Mesopotamia and Iran, Mowing the teaching of Nesto- 
rius of Cilicia (d. 431). From the seventh century onwards 
followers of St Maron began to establish themselves in northern 
Lebanon, layii^ the foundations of the Maronite Churdi. 

Subsequently the Uniate Churches were brought into exist- 
ence by the renunciation by formerly independent churches of 
doctrines regarded as heretical by the Roman Church and by 
the ac^wMgement of Papal supremacy. These churches— the 
Armenian Catholic, the Chaldean (Nestorian) Catiiolic, Greek 
Catholic, the Coptic Catholic, the Syrian (Catholic and the 
Maronite Church did, however, retain their Oriental customs 
and rites. The independent churches continued in existence 
alongside the Uniate Churches with the exception of the Maron- 
ites, who reverted to Rome. 

HOLY PLACES 

Bethlehem: Israeli-occupied West Bank, The traditional birth- 
place of Jesus is enclosed in the Basilica of the Nativity, revered 
also by Muslims. Christmas is celebrated here by the Roman 
and Elastem Rite Churches on 25 December, by the Greek 
Orthodox, Coptic and Syrian Orthodox Churches on 6 and 7 
January, by Ethiopian Church on 8 January, and by the 
Armenian Church on 19 January. The tomb of Rachel, important 
to the three faiths, is just outside the town. 

Jerusalem: West Bank (but annexed by Israel). The most holy 
ci^* of Christiamty has been a centre for pilgrims since the 
Middle Ages. It is the seat of the patriarchates of the Roman, 
Greek Orthodox and Armenian Churches, who share the custod- 
ianship of the Chur^ of the Holy Sepulchre and who each own 
land and bu ilding s in the neighbouring area. 

■Rie Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands on the MU of 
Wlgotha in the M^r north-western part of the Old City. In 
w emtral chamber of the church is the Byzantine Rotunda 
built by m centu^ crusaders, wMch shelters the «m«n shrine 
of the traditional site of the tomb. Here the different patriarch- 
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ates exercise their rights in turn. Close by is the Rock of Calvary, 
revered as the site of the Crucifixion. 

Most pilgrims devoutly follow the Way of the Cross leading 
from the Roman Praetorium through several streets of the Old 
City to the Holy Sepulchre. Franciscan monks, commemorating 
the journey to the Crucifixion, follow the course of this tradi- 
tional route each Friday; on Good Friday this procession naarks 
a of the Easter celebrations of the Roman Church. 

Outside the Old City stands the Mount of Olives, the scene 
of Jesus’ Ascension. At the foot of its hill is the Garden of 
Gethsemane which is associated with the vigil on the eve of the 
Crucifixion. The Cenaculmn or traditional room of the Last 
Supper is situated on Mount Zion in Israel. 

Nazareth: Israel. This town, closely associated with the child- 
hood of Jesus, has been a Christian centre since the fourth 
century ad. The huge, domed Church of the Annunciation has 
recently been built on the site of numerous earlier churches to 
protect the underground Grotto of the Annunciation. Nearby 
the Church of St Joseph marks the traditional site of Joseph’s 
workshop. 

Galilee: Israel. Many of the places by this lake are associated 
with the life of Jesus: Cana, scene of the miracle of water and 
wine, which is celebrated by an annual pil^mage on the second 
Sunday after Epiphany; the Mount of Beatitudes; Tabgha, scene 
of the multiplication of the loaves and fish; and Capumeum, 
scene of tiie healing of the Centurion’s servant. 

Mount Tabor: Israel. The traditional site of the Transfigura- 
tion, which has drawn pilgrims since the fourth century, is 
commemorated by a Franciscan Monastery and a Greek Basi- 
hca, where the annual Festival of the Transfiguration is held. 
Jericho: Palestinian autonomous enclave. The scene of the 
baptism of Jesus; nearby is the Greek Monastery of St John 
the Baptist. 

Nablus (Samaria): Palestinian autonomous enclave. This old 
town contains Jacob’s Well, associated with Jesus, and the Tomb 
of Joseph. 

Qubaibah (Emmaus): Jordan It was near this town that two 
of the Disciples encountered Jesus after the Resurrection. 
^Azariyyab (Bethany): Jordan. A town frequented by Jesus, 
the home of Mary and Martha, and the scene of the Raising 
of Lazarus. 

Mount Carmel: Haifa, Israel. The Cave of Elijah draws many 
pilgrims, including Muslims and Druzes, who celebrate tihie 
Feast of Mar Elias on 20 July. 

Ein Kerem: Israel. Traditional birthplace of John the Baptist, 
to whom a Franciscan church is dedicated; nearby is the church 
of the Visitation. 

Ephesus: Turkey. The city, formerly a great centre of pagan 
worship, where Paul founded the first of the seven Asian 
Churches. The recently restored Basilica, built by Justinian, is 
dedicated to John the Evangelist, who legend claims died here; 
a fourth-century church on Aladag Mountain commemorating 
Mary’s last years spent here now draws an annufll pilgrimage 
in August. 


Judaism 

There are two main Jewish communities, the Ashkenazim and 
the Sephardim, the former from east, central and northern 
Europe, the latter from Spain, the Balkans, the Middle East 
and North Afifica. The majority of immigrants into Israel were 
fiium the A sh kenazim, and their influence predominates there, 
^ough the Hebrew language follows Sephardim usage. There 
is no doctrinal difference between the two communities, but 
they observe distinct rituals. 

HOLY PLACES 

Wailing WaU; Jerusalem. This last remnant of the western 
part of the wall surrounding the courtyard of Herod’s Temple, 
^ally destroyed by the Romans in ad 70, is visited by devout 
Jews, particularly on the Fast Day of the ninth of Av, to grieve 
at the destruction of the First and Second Temples which had 
once stood on the same site. 
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Mount Zion: Israel. A hill south-west of the Old City of Jerus- 
alem, venerated particularly for the tomb of David, acknow- 
ledged by Muslims as Abi Dawud (the Jebuzite hill on which 
David founded his Holy City is now known as Mount Ophel, 
and is in Jordan, just to the east of the modem Mount Zion). 
Not far from the foot of the hill are the rock-cut tombs of the 
family of King Herod. 

Cave of Machpelah: Hebron, West Bank. The grotto, over 
which was built a mosQ[ue, contains the tombs of Abraham and 
Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob and Leah. 

Bethlehem: Israeli-occupied West Bank. The traditional tomb 
of Rachel is in a small shrine outside the town, venerated also 
by Muslims and Christians. 

Mount Carmel: Israel. The mountain is associated with Elijah, 
whose Cave in Haifa draws many pilgrims. { See Christianity sec- 
tion). 

Safad: Israel. Centre of the medieval Cabbalist movement, 
this city contains several synagogues from the 16th century 
associated with these scholars, and many important tombs, 
notably that of Rabbi Isaac Louria. 

Meiron: Israel. The town contains the tombs of Shimon bar 
Yohai, reputed founder in the second century of the medieval 
Cabbalist movement, and his son Eleazer. A yearly Hassidic 
pilgrimage is held to the tomb to celebrate Lag Ba‘Omer with a 
night of traditional singing and dancing in which Muslims also 
participate. 

Tiberias: Israel. An ancient city cont aining the tombs of Moses 
Maimonides and Rabbi Meir Ba^ Harness. Famous as an histor- 
ical centre of Cabbalist scholarship, it is with Jerusalem, Safad 
and Hebron, one of the four sacred cities of Judaism, and once 
accommodated a university and the Sanhedrin. 


Other Communities 

ZOROASTRIANS 

Zoroastrianism developed from the teaching of Zoroaster, or 
Zarathustra, who lived in Iran some time between 700 and 550 
BC. Later adopted as the o£5cial religion of the Persian empire, 
Zoroastrianism remained predominant in Iran until the rise of 
Islam. Many adherents were forced by persecution to emigrate, 
and the main centre of the faith is now Bombay, where they 
are Imown as Parsees, Technically a monotheistic faith, Zoroas- 
trianism retained some elements of polytheism. It later became 
associated with j&re-worship. 

Yazd: Iran. This city was the ancient centre of the Zoroastrian 
religion, and was later used as a retreat during the Arab 
conquest. It contains five fire temples and still remains a centre 
for this faith, of which some 35,000 adherents live in Iran. 
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bahAIs 

Bah^’fsm developed in the mid-19th century from Babism. The 
Bab, or Gateway (to Truth), Saiyid Ah Muhammad of Shiraz 
(1821-1850), was opposed to the corrupt Shi'a clergy in the Iran 
of his day and was executed in 1850. His remains were later 
taken to Haifa and buried in a mausoleum on the slopes of 
Mount Carmel. Mirza Husain Ah Baha’uUah (^Splendour of 
Allah’, 1817-1892), a follower of Babism, experienced a spiritual 
revelation while in prison and, in 1863, declared himself to be 
he whom Allah shall manifest* as predicted by the Bab. A 
member of the Persian nobihty, he devoted his life to preaching 
against &e corruption endemic in Persian sodely and as a 
result spent many years in exQe. He died at Acre in Palestine 
in 1892 and is buried in a shrine adjacent to the mansion in 
which the Bab died, at Bahji, some miles north of Acre on the 
road to Beirut. 

It was in the will and testament of Abdul Bahd, the eldest 
son and successor of Baha’uhah that after his death (in 1921) 
the head of the Bahd’f faith would be Shoghi Effendi known as 
the Guardian of the Baha’f faith (‘Guardian of Allah’s Com- 
mand’) and that he would be the Tfresident’ of the Universal 
House of Justice which would be elected in due course. In fact 
Shoghi Effendi died in London in November 1957 after 36 years 
as Guardian but the Universal House of Justice was not elected 
from the Bah^’f world until 1963. The presidency was never 
assumed and there is no possibility of a second Guardian being 
appointed. 

In 1846 the Babis declared their secession from Islam, and 
the Baha’is claim independence from aU other faiths. They 
believe that the basic principles of the great religions of the 
world are in complete harmony and that their aims and 
functions are complementaiy. Chher tenets include belief in 
the brotherhood of man, the opposition to racial and colour 
discrimination, the equality of the sexes, progress towards world 
peace, monogamy, chastity and the encouragement of family 
life. Bahd’fsm has no priesthood and discourages asceticism, 
monasticism and mystic pantheism. Most of Bahd’ism’s Middle 
Eastern adherents live in Iran and— on a temporaiy basis— 
Israel, but since the Islamic Revolution those in Iran have 
suffered from severe official persecution. More than Im. Bahd’is 
live in India and in fact there are now Baha’is in every country 
of the world with more than 150 national administrative bodies. 
Haifa: Israel. Shrine and gardens of the Bab on Mount Carmel, 
world centre of the Bahd’f faith. Pilgrims visit the Baha’i holy 
places in Haifa and in and around Acre. The Pilgrimage lasts 
for nine days and the pilgrimage period extends over the whole 
year with the exception of the months of August and September. 

SAMARITANS 

Mount Gerazim: Jordan. The mountain is sacred to this small 
sect, who celebrate Passover here. The Samaritan Hi^ Priest 
lives at Nablus. 
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IsraeFs decisive victory over the Arab states in the Six-Day War 
of 1967 raised hopes that at last it would be possible to reach a 
definitive settlement of the 19-year-old Arab-Israeli conflict. 
Instead, it soon became apparent that the conflict had merely 
been complicated by the occupation of further Arab territory, 
the displacement of stOl more refugees and an aggravation of 
the sense of grievance felt by the P^estinians and now shared 
more widely thnn ever in the rest of the Arab world. 

Once a cease-fire was in operation in June 1967, the UN 
Security Council’s next step was to pass a resolution (No. 237, 
of 14 June 1967 ), calling on Israel to facilitate the return of the 
new refugees who had fled (and were still fleeing) fwm the 
areas occupied by Israel during the war. The resolution also 
called on Israel to ensure the safety, welfare and security of the 
inhabitants of the ‘Occupied Areas’. 

An emergency meeting of the UN (jeneral Assembly reiterated 
on 4 July the Security Council’s call for the return of tiie refugees 
and on tiie same day it declared ‘invalid’ the Israeli annexation 
of the Arab sector of Jerusalem; but the Assembly failed to 
produce an agreed resolution for a settlement. 

The deadlock became total when an Arab summit conference, 
held in Khartoum between 29 August and 3 September 1967, 
confirmed earlier decisions not to negotiate directly with Israel, 
not to accord it recognition and not to sign a peace treaty. 
The Israeli (Sovemment, for its part, announced its refusal to 
undertake any but direct negotiations; if no such negotiations 
developed, Israeli forces would maintain their occupation of the 
Arab territories conquered during the war. 

RESOLUTION 242 

In late 1967 the UN Security Council considered a number of 
draft resolutions which failed to gain approval, either because 
( according to supporters of the Arabs) they condoned the acquisi- 
tion or occupation of territory by military force, or because 
^according to supporters of Israel) they contained no adequate 
guarantee of Israel’s security. Finally, on 22 November 1967, 
&e Security Council unanimously adopted Resolution 242 (see 
Documents on Palestine, p. 113), which was to be the basis of 
all p^ce initiatives during the next five years and which 
remains an important element in attempts to resolve the Palesti- 
nian question. By emphasizing the iUegitimacy of the acquisition 
of territory by war, the resolution satisfied the demand of the 
Arabs and their supporter, the USSR, for an Israeli withdrawal. 
At the same time, by being less than categorical about the 
extent of that withdrawal, it was acceptable to the Israelis and 
their supporter, the USA. All the subsequent arguments which 
develop^ centred on the question of whether the Israelis, in 
return for a definitive peace treaty, should have the ri^t to 
retain parts of the Arab territories occupied during the war. 

PALESTINIAN RESISTANCE 

In the inmediate aftermath of the fighting, despite the Israeli 
Prime Minister’s declaration on the eve of the war that Israel 
had no intention of annexing "even one foot of Arab territory’, the 
Isr^li Knesset had legislate the ‘reunification’ of Jerusalem,* 
which in fact amount^ to the aimexation of the Arab sector of 
the cit>\ This appeared to confirm Arab allegations of Israeli 
exi^ionism, and greatly encouraged the rise of a Palestinian 
resistance movement, already stimulated by the impotence of 
the Arab governments and the humiliation which the war had 
brought on the Arab world. When the Israelis began, as early 
as September 1967, to establish Jewish settlements in the 
Occupied Territories, support for the resistance movement 
beca^ widespread in the Arab world. It was reinforced when 
the Israelis, after agreeing to allow the return of refugees (who 


♦ For a discussion of the Jerusalem issue, see p. 95. 


were still streaming eastward), closed the border again after 
only 14,000 of the 150,000 who had filed applications with the 
Red Cross had been allowed to re-enter Palestine. 

Thus, the situation was deteriorating even before Dr Gunn^ 
Jarring, whom the Secretary-GenersI had appointed as his 
Special Representative in accordance with Resolution 242, went 
to the Middle East at the end of 1967. During the first half of 
1968 there were increasingly frequent breaches of the cease- 
fire along the Suez Canal (which remained blocked to traffic), 
while Palestinian guerrilla raids prompted costly Israeli repri- 
sals in the Jordan valley. In July 1968, guerrillas of the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) carried out the 
first hijack operation in the Middle East, diverting an Israeli 
airliner to Algiers. 

LEBANESE INVOLVEMENT 

Israel, while not rejecting Resolution 242, said it could not be a 
substitute for spedfic agreements between the parties. When 
the UN General Assembly met in late 1968, Israel put forward 
a nine-point plan for a Mddle East settlement which made no 
mention of withdrawal, but rather of ‘a boundary settlement 
compatible with the security of Israel and the honour of the Arab 
states’. This produced no response from the Arab governments, 
which were shodied when President L 3 mdon B. Johnson, at the 
height of the US election campaign, announced that the USA 
was considering the sale of Phantom aircraft to Israel. A month 
later Richard Nixon was elected as President Johnson’s suc- 
cessor. The sale of 50 Phantoms to Israel was confirmed at 
the end of December and marked an important stage in the 
escalation of the arms race in the Middle East. 

The day after the sale of the Phantoms was announced, 
Israeli commandos raided Beirut airport, in reprisal for an Arab 
guerrilla attack on an Israeli airliner ia Athens, and destroyed 
13 aircraft. This incident brought Lebanon directly into the 
Arab-Israeli confrontation. After the Security Council had 
unanimously condemned Israel for the raid, the Soviet Govern- 
ment took up an earlier French proposal for talks between the 
USSR, the USA, the United Kingdom and France to obtain 
agreement between the major powers over the implementation 
of Resolution 242. 

At the beginning of February 1969, President Nasser of Egypt 
declared his willingness to enter into direct negotiations once 
Israeli forces had withdrawn from Arab territory. Levi Eshkol, 
the Prime Minister of Israel, stated his readiness to meet 
President Nasser and declared that Israel was prepared to be 
flexible about all the Occupied Territories except Jerusalem and 
the Golan Heights (captured from Syria in 1967). But, as the 
year wore on, sporadic fighting continued along both ^e Suez 
Can^ and the Jordan fronts, until in July 1969 Ifresident Nasser 
publicly gave up hope of a peaceful settlement, forecasting that 
a long Var of attrition’ would be necessary to dislodge Israel 
from the Occupied Territories. 

THE ROGERS PLAN 

The quadripartite talks were suspended while Soviet and US 
representatives met separately. There was optimism when it 
appe^ed that a formula had been found for ‘Rhodes-style’ 
negotiations (after the talks conducted in Rhodes which led to 
the armistice agreements between Israel and the Arab states 
in 1949), but an Israeli suggestion that this would amount to 
direct negotiations prompted the Arabs to reject the formula. 
Instead, on 9 December 1969, the US Secretary of State, William 
Rogers, produced a set of proposals whidi came to be Imown as 
the Rogers Plan. This was an attempt to steer a middle course 
between the Arab view, that the Security Council resolution 
should be implemented in toto and did not require negotiation, 
and the Israeli preference for direct negotiations which would 
decide where the new borders should be drawn. The most 
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important aspect of the plan was that it made clear the US view 
that there should only be minor modifications of the pre-June 
1967 boundaries. This ensured Israeli hostility to the plan, 
since, despite the insistence of the Israeli Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Abba Eban, that ‘everything is negotiable’, it had now 
become clear that his cabinet colleagues were deeply divided on 
this crucial question. 

In January 1970 Israel initiated a series of bombing raids 
(using the new US Phantom aircraft) on targets inside Egypt. 
Gen. Moshe Dayan, Israel’s Minister of Defence, announced at 
the beginning of February that the Israeli bombing attacks had 
three aims: to force the Egyptians to respect the cease-fire along 
the Suez Canal firont, to prevent Egyptian preparations for a 
new war and to weaken the Egyptian regime. In practice, the 
raids had three results: they strengthened Egyp tian support for 
President Nasser, they damaged Israel’s international reputa- 
tion and they provoked the USSR into providing further assist- 
ance to Egypt. 

International concern over these developments led to a 
renewal of diplomatic efforts. Israel’s requests for more Phan- 
toms in early 1970 were not granted and it appeared that the 
imm ediate US objectives were to renew the cease-fire and to 
extract firom the Israeli Government an nnHprti^Tring to 
withdraw firom the greater part of the Occupied Territories as 
part of an overall peace settlement. Israel made no public 
commitment to withdrawal, but its response in private was 
sufficiently encouraging for Rogers to relaunch his proposals, 
with the backing of the four major powers. In a speech on 23 
July 1970 President Nasser announced Egypt’s acceptance of 
the US proposal for a renewal of the cease-fire, followed by 
negotiations through Dr Jarring for the implementation of Reso- 
lution 242. A week later the Israeli Government, after receiving 
assurances on the future supply of arms fixim the USA, also 
agreed to the US proposal, with the provisos that Israel would 
never return to the pre-war boundaries and that none of its 
troops would be withdrawn from the cease-fire lines until a 
binding peace agreement had been signed. 

The renewed cease-fire along the Suez Canal front came into 
operation on the night of 7/8 August. It was to last 90 days, 
during which the two sides were to engage in indirect negotia- 
tions through Dr Jarring. However, after a single meeting with 
Dr Jarring in New York, the Israeli representative was recalled 
and the Israeli Gk)vemment protested that the cease-fire had 
been violated by the movement of Soviet missiles behind the 
Egyptian lines. Negotiations had not been renewed when a 
serious crisis in Jordan distracted the attention of all the parties 
concerned. 

KING HUSSEIN AND THE PALESTINE GUERRILLAS 

On 6 September 1970 Palestinian guerrillas of the PFLP 
hyacked two airliners and diverted them to a desert airfield 
near Zerqa, in Jordan. A third airliner was taken to Cairo and 
destroyed there. Three days later a fourth aircraft was hijacked 
and joined the two in Jordan, where the guerrillas demanded 
the release of a substantial number of Palestinians held prisoner 
in Israel, in exchange for some 300 hostages. 

This episode proved the last straw for the Jordanian Grovem- 
ment. During tiie previous two years, as the strength of the 
guerrilla movement increased, it had faced a dilemma. By 
allowing the guerrillas freedom of movement in Jordan, it had 
invited (and would continue to invite) retaliation fix)m Israel in 
the form of ground and air raids which had depopulated the 
East Bank of the Jordan and caused severe casualties. If, 
however, the Government tried to control or suppress the activi- 
ties of the guerrillas, it faced the possibility of dvil war in 
Jordan. 

The Palestine resistance movement, whose declared objective 
was the reconstitution in Palestine of a democratic state open 
to Jews and Arabs alike, opposed the idea of a political settle- 
ment with Israel implying tiie recognition and perpetuation of 
a Zionist state. Hussein had accepted the ^gers Plan and 
was thus committed to the principle of a political settlement. 
So long as this was not in prospect, it had been possible for the 
King and the guerrillas to pursue their diverse objectives 
without coming into open conflict, but as soon as such a settle- 
ment became a serious possibility the uneasy coexistence 
between them was threatened. On several occasions in 1969 


and 1970 the Jordanian Government and the guerrillas had 
come close to a confrontation, and after the renewal of the 
cease-fire in August 1970 and the acceptance by the Jordanian 
Government of tibe Rogers Plan, a clash became inevitable. 

On 16 September King Hussein appointed a military Gk)vem- 
ment in Jordan which the next day set about the liquidation of 
the resistance movement. After 10 days of heavy fighting in 
Amman, mediation efforts by other Arab governments, and in 
particular by President Nasser, brought about a truce, which 
was signed in Cairo on 27 September 1970. On the following day 
the Egyptian leader suffered a heart attack and died soon after. 

PRESIDENT SADAT AND THE CEASE-FIRE 

There was both surprise and relief when the new President of 
Egypt, Anwar Sadat, showed himself willing to take up the 
pursuit of a settlement. He agreed to renew the cease-fire for 
90 days and, after intensive consultations between Israeli and 
US leaders and the extension of US credits worth $500m., Israel 
agreed to return to the Jarring talks. As the cease-fire was 
expiring on 5 February 1971, President Sadat once more agreed 
to its renewal, for 30 days, proposing that Israel should begin 
to withdraw its forces fium the east bank of the canal, which 
Egypt would then be able to clear for navigation. 

On 8 February Dr Jarring wrote to the (lovemments of Israel 
and Egypt, expressing his optimism about the desire of both 
parties for a settlement and inviting each of them to give firm 
commitments which would resolve the central deadlock. Israel, 
he suggested, should agree on certain stated conditions (pro- 
viding guarantees for security and freedom of navigation) to 
withcfraw to the international boundary between Egypt and the 
Palestine of the British Mandate. Egypt should give a parallel 
undertaking to conclude a peace agreement explicitly ending 
the state of belligerence and recognizing Israel’s right to exist 
in peace and security. In other words, both parties were asked 
formally to accept the principal obligations imposed on them by 
Resolution 242. 

The Egyptian reply gave the undertaking called for by Dr 
Jarring, provided that Israel did the same and agreed to 
withdmw its forces to the international border. Israel’s reply 
stated firmly that, while it would be prepared to withdraw 
its forces to ‘secure, recognized and agreed boundaries to be 
established in the peace agreement’, it would in no circum- 
stances withdraw to the pre-June 1967 lines. This embarrassed 
the US Government, which had first withheld and then granted 
nulitaiy and economic assistance to Israel, in the attempt to 
persuade the Israeli Government to accept only ‘minor rectifica- 
tions’ of the armistice lines. The USA made one further attempt 
when William Rogers urged Israel to accept international guar- 
antees in place of territorial gains, adding that security did not 
‘necessarily require additions of territory and that in the US 
view the 1967 boundary should be the boundary between Israel 
and Egypt’. 

PROPOSAL FOR A PARTIAL SETTLEMENT 

The US Government took up instead President Sadat’s sugges- 
tion of an Israeli withdrawal for some distance into Sinai to 
allow the reopening of the Suez Canal. But the new proposal 
for a partial settlement quickly became bogged down in argu- 
ments over the extent of the Israeli withdrawal and whether it 
should be seen as the first step to complete withdrawal. The 
arguments continued through most of 1971 until the proposal 
was finally dropped by the USA in November. 

In December the UN General Assembly, m a resolution reaf- 
firming the ‘inadmissibility of the acquisition of territory by 
war’ and calling for an Israeli withdrawal, also urged Israel to 
‘respond favourably’ to the proposals made by Dr Jarring in 
February. Only seven states, including Israel, voted against the 
resolution and the USA, which had always voted in support of 
Israel on territorial questions, abstained, reflecting its view 
that Israel should withdraw from almost all of the Occupied 
Territories. The year ended with President Sadat in a danger- 
ously weakened position. He had taken considerable risks in 
pursuit of a political settlement and had promised the Egyptian 
people that 1971 would be the ‘year of decision’. He blamed the 
lack of progress on American ‘political manoeuvring’, and when 
1972 (a US presidential election year) began witii the US Gov- 
ernment promising Israel a further 42 Phantom and 90 Skyhawk 
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aircraft, it seemed unlikely that a fresh US suggestion of inject 
talks between Israel and Egypt in New York would be fruitful. 

In February 1972 the Israelis launched a laige-scale incursion 
into Lebanon, stating that its aim was the elimination of guer- 
rilla bases near Israel’s northern border. In June a further 
Israeli raid on Lebanon was condemned by the Security Council 
after more than 70 civilians had been killed or wounded. 

In July 1972 President Sadat une^ectedly requested the 
withdrawal from Egypt of the Soviet advisers eng^ed in the 
reorganization of Egypt’s defence system. This was interpreted 
as a final appeal to the US Government to bring pressure 
to bear on Israel to accept a settlement involving an Israeli 
withdrawal finm Sinai. 

In Europe, however, a reappraisal of Middle Eastern policy 
was taking place. This found expression in the annual Middle 
East debate in the General Assembly of the UN, when all the 
members of the European Community (EC), except Denmark, 
followed the lead of France and the United Kingdom in voting 
for a resolution strongly critical of Israel. (Tke USA again 
abstained.) 


TERRORISM AND COUNTER-TERRORISM 
IN TEDB MIDDLE EAST 

The cease-fire along the Suez Canal was maintained, but along 
the northern borders of Israel and Israeli-held territory there 
was a renewal of violence in the second half of 1972, accompanied 
by a mounting series of terrorist attacks by both Israelis and 
Palestinians in various parts of the world. In mid-1972 a number 
of Palestinian leaders were killed or seriously injured by explo- 
sive devices sent to them in Beirut. In September, during 
the Olympic Games m Munich, Palestinian guerrillas captured 
Israeli atldetes and held them hostage in an attempt to obtain 
the release of Palestinians held captive in Israel. West German 
police, after promising the Palestinians safe conduct out of 
Germany, opened fire on them at Munich airport, whereupon 
the guerrillas killed the hostages and were themselves eitW 
kill^ or captured. 

The Munich attack was followed by Israeli ground and air 
rmds into Lebanon, which the Israeli (Sovemment held respon- 
sible for the activities of guerrillas whose bases (since their 
e:q)ulsion from Jordan in 1970 and 1971) were in the refugee 
camps of Beirut and elsewhere in Lebanon. Letter bombs were 
si^sequently posted to Israeli representatives in various coun- 
tries and representatives of the Palestine Lil^ration Organiza- 
tion <PLO/ were attacked in Rome, Stockholm, Paris and 
Nicosia. 

^ the begi nn i ng of 1973 Hafez Ismail (President Sadat’s 
political adviser), King Hussein of Jordan and Golda Meir 
(the Israeli Prime Minister) visited Washington for tj^lka ^^vith 
President Nixon. However, the fr^ hopes aroused by this were 
dashed when an Israeli attack on guerrilla installations in a 
refugee camp in northern Lebanon was followed within 24 hours 
by the shooting down by Israeli fighters of a Libyan airliner 
which had strayed over occupied Sinai. The two incidents pro- 
voked ^ unprecedented wave of criticism of Israel on the eve 
of Meir’s arrival in Washington. 


STALEMATE 


In the autumn of 1973, the Arab-Israeli conflict appeared to be 
finder from resolution than ever. Israel, confident that its 
mihtary supremacy over the Arabs had increased, remained in 
control of all the territories it had occupied in 1967 and had 
established in these territories some 50 civilian and paramili- 
tary Mttlements. The Egyptian and Jordanian Governments- 
thougi not yet the Syrian-had long since modified their earlier 
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envisa^ a^ce settlement which did not provide for the return 
of an the (^pied Territories. The UN, despite the passage 
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aU ite efforte to devise a settlement blocked by Israel’s refusi 
to relinquish its 1967 conquests. 

^ situation rested in the banc 
0 ^ LSA which found itself isolated in support of Israel wM 
Mcon^ mc^ingy dependent on petroleum produced by tt 
states. The USA’s allies, for whom dependence on 
petroleum was already a fact, were increasiugly impatient wit 


the US Government’s Middle East policy, which seemed to be 
aimed at Israel’s overall supremacy without 

seeking any concessions from the Israeli Government over the 
Occupied Territories. The isolation of the USA was emphasized 
in the Security Council in the summer of 1973, when it vetoed 
a resolution put forward by eight non-aligned members, which 
was strongly critical of Israel’s continued occupation of Arab 
territory. AU the other Council members except the People’s 
Republic of China, which abstained, voted affirmatively. 

RENEWAL OF THE WAR 

A surprise attack was launched on two fronts by the Egyptian 
and Syrian forces on 6 October 1973. Unusual activity behind 
the lines had been observed by Israeli and US inteUigence 
agencies west of the Suez Canal and east of the cease-fire line 
on the Golan Heights; but the Israelis were convinced that 
the Egyptian army was incapable of the elaborate operation 
required to cross the canal and breach the chain of Israeli 
fortifications, known as the Bar-Lev line, on the east bank. This 
element of surprise won for the Egyptian and Syrian forces a 
substantial initial advantage on botii fronts. This was enhanced 
by tiie fact that 6 October was Yom Kippur, the Day of Atone- 
ment in the Jewish calendar, when all public services were 
suspended, making it unusuaUy difficult for the Israelis rapidly 
to mobilize their forces. By midnight on the first day of the war, 
400 Egyptian tanks had crossed the canal, the Bar-Lev line had 
been ou&anked and a massive Syrian tank attack beyond the 
Golan Heights had only been stemmed by rearguard action by 
greatly outnumbered Israeli armour, aided by air-strikes. 

During the next three weeks (despite the declaration of a UN- 
sponsored cease-fire on 22 October), the Syrians were driven 
back beyond the old cease-fire line and counter-attacking Israeli 
forces effected a westward crossing of the Suez Canal. At the 
end of the war, the military advantage lay with the Israelis, 
who had occupied a ftirther area of Syrian territory and were 
threatening Damascus, while their units west of ^e canal had 
isolated an Egyptian army in Suez. However, largely as a result 
of the intervention of the Arab oil-producing states, the political 
objectives of the Arabs had been achieved and the whole context 
of the confrontation decisively altered. 

By makingunexpectedly efficient use of new weapons the Arab 
armies demonstrated that since 1967 they had significantly 
narrowed the (military) technological gap between tiiemselves 
and Israel. They had ^osed the fallacy on which Israeli stra- 
tegy had been based since the Shc-Day War: that the control of 
wide buffer zones (the territories occupied since 1967), together 
with the military supremacy of which it felt assured, rendered 
Israel immune to Arab attack. This assumption had encouraged 
the Israeli leaders to disreg^d the mounting pressure of world 
opinion calling for an Israeli withdrawal as the essential condi- 
tion of a negotiated settlement with the Arabs. 

THE PETROLEUM FACTOR 

Soon after the outbre^ of the war, there were calls within the 
Arab world to deny Middle East oil to the supporters of Israel. 
In October 1973 a meeting m Kuwait of representatives of the 
Arab oil producers resulted in an agreement to reduce output, 
while Abu Dhabi took the leaci in halting the export of oil to the 
USA In adopting sind then intensifying these measures, the 
Arab oU-produdng states displayed unexpected unity. This had 
an evident effect on the governments of western Europe, con- 
Kaous of their dependence on the free flow of oil from the MiHHio 
East. On 6 November the nine member states of the EC oT^dor se d 
a statement calling for an Israeli withdrawal from the territories 
asserting that, while all states in the 
MMe East should eiyoy the right to secure boundaries, the 
legitimate ri^ts of the Palestmians should be taken into 

Mcoimt many settlement (see Documents on Palestine p 117) 

Israel accused the Europeans of giving in to Arab “blackmail’ 
but for several years the Europeans had been dissociatiiig 
memselves mm US policy and registering their growing impa- 
tience with Israel’s intransigence. 


AMEMCAN INITlA’nVE 

^e wMch alone possessed the influence that could induce 

Israel to withdraw— and which now found itself inconvenienced 
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much more by the oil embargo than it had anticipated— accepted 
its responsibility to bring about a settlement. The US Secretaiy 
of State, Dr Henry Kissinger, now embarked on a dramatic 
series of visits to Middle Eastern capitals, from which emerged 
disengagement agreements between Egypt and Israel (signed 
on 18 January 1974) and between Syria and Israel (signed on 30 
May 1974). In mid-June 1974 President Nixon, whose domestic 
position had become dangerously insecure after the Watergate 
sca n da l , embarked on a triumphant tour of the Middle East, 
forecasting a new era of co-operation between the USA and the 
Arab world, while reassuring Israel of contmuing US support. 
This US initiative was generally well received, except by some 
Israelis who foresaw mounting pressure on Israel to 
concessions inconsistent with its security, and by the extreme 
wing of the Pales tinian resistance movement, which engaged in 
a series of terrorist attacks on targets in northern Israel in 
an effort to frustrate a settlement which did not guarantee 
Palestine’s total liberation. Otherwise, President Nixon’s visit 
revealed a strong desire on the part of the Arab governments 
to restore friendly relations witib the USA Diplomatic relations 
between Washington and Damascus were re-established and 
the embargo on the export of Arab oil to the USA was lifted. 

CHANGE IN THE BALANCE OF POWER 

This reconciliation was one of the most striking results of the 
October War; it was a reminder of the greatly increased influence 
of the Arab states so long as they continued to act in concert. 
Conversely, Israel’s international position had been much weak- 
ened by the failure of its pre-war policies and by the revelation 
of the extent to which the rest of the world was dependent on 
Arab goodwill. The Government headed by Golda Meir was 
widely blamed both for provoking the October War by its policy 
of ‘creeping annexation’ and for being caught unawares when 
the war came. After winning a narrow victory in a general 
election at the end of 1973, Meir finally abandoned the attempt 
to rebuild her coalition in April 1974. She was succeeded as 
leader of the Labour Party and Prime Minister by Gen. Itzhak 
Rabin, who had been Chief of Staff at the time of the 1967 war 
and later Israeli ambassador in Washington. In the Arab world, 
the effect of the war was to strengthen the position of the 
regimes in Cairo and Damascus and to give new authority to 
ESig Faisal of Saudi Arabia, whose control of the greatest share 
of the oil reserves of the Mid^e East made him a dominant figure 
in Arab politics. The fact that the disengagement agreements 
involved small but significant Israeli withdrawals from Arab 
territory gave satisfaction throughout the Arab world, but the 
cenii al problem of the future of the Palestinians remained 
unsolved. The difficulty of finding a solution acceptable both to 
Israel and to the PLO (which the Arab governments, meeting in 
Algiers in November 1973, had recogniz^ as ‘the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people’) posed a continuing 
threat to frie stability of the disengagement agreements of 1974. 

Despite the new unity of the Arab world, the movement 
towards a settlement in the Middle East lost momentum during 
the second half of 1974 and a further outbreak of war seemed 
imminent at times. The disengagement agreements were hon- 
oured and UN forces were inserted between the combatants in 
Sinai and on the Golan front, but Syria and Israel exchanged 
mutual recriminations over the ill-treatment of prisoners and 
the destruction of the Syrian town of Quneitra by the Israelis 
on the eve of Iheir withdrawal. 

Whale the optimism generated by the disengagement agree- 
ments gave way to stalemate between the Arab governments 
and Israel, the Palestinians’ central role in the conflict was 
strikingly endorsed. On 21 September 1974, the UN General 
Assembly voted to include ‘the Palestine Question’ on its agenda 
for the first time since the establishment of the State of Israel 
in 1948. (Only four (^vemments opposed this decision: Israel, 
the USA, the Dominican Republic and Bolivia.) On 14 October 
the General Assembly invited the PLO to take part in the debate 
and a month later the Chairman of the PLO, Yasser Arafat, 
outlined to the Assembly the PLO’s design for a ‘democratic, 
secular state’ in Palestine in which Jews and Arabs would 
coexist on terms of equality, specifying that ‘all Jews now living 
in Palestine who choose to live with us there in peace and 
without discrimination’ were included in this design. At the end 
of October a meeting of Arab Heads of State in Rabat reiterated 


that the PLO was the ‘sole legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people’, with the rig^ht to speak for the Pales tinians 
at any future Middle East peace talks and to establish an 
independent national authority in any part of Palestine liber- 
ated fi:t)m Israeli occupation. 

These decisions greatly strengthened the hand of the Palestin- 
ians and the PLO. However, they also deepened the impasse 
over a settlement because the Israeli Gk)vemment refused to 
have any dealings with the PLO, dismissing it as a terrorist 
organization. The PLO’s position was also complicated by 
internal divisions over the objective which the organization 
should pursue. Although Yasser Arafat at the UN had spoken 
only of the PLO’s goal of a unitary Palestine (which would mean 
the elimination of the State of Israel), he was under pressure 
from the Arab governments to accept the limited objective of a 
Palestinian state on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, which 
could only be envisaged in the context of the recognition of 
Israel within its pre-1967 borders. A majority within the PLO 
appeared at the end of 1974 to be moving towards acceptance 
of this formula, but the minority rejected any thought of com- 
promising the long-term goal of ‘^e total liberation of Palestine. 
This ‘rejectionist front’, with the backing of the Governments of 
Iraq and Libya, made it difficult for the PLO openly to align 
itself with those Arab governments (notably Egypt) which were 
prepared to exchange recognition of Israel for withdrawal from 
the territories occupied in 1967, including Arab Jerusalem, and 
the creation of a Palestinian state on the West Bank. 

This was in effect the pattern for a settlement which had 
been envisaged in the Security Council’s Resolution 242 and 
which had provided the basis for aU the international initiatives 
undertaken between 1967 and 1973. These initiatives had failed 
because Israel, before October 1973, had felt confident of its 
ability to retain control of at least substantial parts of the 
Occupied Territories. The October War, by undermining this 
confidence, had highlighted Israel’s dependence on US support; 
moreover, the initial efforts of Dr Kissinger immediately after 
the war had encouraged the Arabs to believe that US influence 
would at last be used to promote a settlement based on Israel’s 
withdrawal. 

ARAB IMPATIENCE 

The Arab-US reconciliation, in which President Sadat had taken 
tiie lead and to which he totally committed himself during 1974, 
had failed by the end of the year to produce any results beyond 
the initial disengagement agreements. Apart from the tiny areas 
of territory conceded by Israel under those agreements, the 
Israeli occupation was maintained in Sinai, the Golan Heights 
(including the plateau up to the outskirts of Quneitra), the West 
Bank (indudh^g the Old City of Jerusalem) and the (iaza Strip, 
with no relaxation of the ban on political activity by the Arab 
population and other repressive measures. None of the Jewish 
settlements, of which about 50 had been established in the 
Occupied Territories before October 1973, had been given up; 
indeed the Israeli Government, under pressure from tiie right- 
wing opposition and the religious parties in the Knesset, 
continued to announce plans to extend Jewish settlement. 

These developments caused growing impatience in the Arab 
world. When Dr Kissinger returned to the Middle East in March 
in an attempt to further the process of disengagement between 
Israel and Egypt, it was widely assumed that he had obtained 
prior assurances from both sides. However, after two weeks of 
intensive ‘shuttle diplomacy* he had to admit faflure when Israel 
refused to withdraw from the Mitla and Giddi passes in Sinai 
and from the oilfield at Abu Rudeis, without an explicit assur- 
ance of future non-aggression from President Sadat. The latter 
was clearly unrealistic, since it would have confirmed Arab 
suspicions that Egypt was prepared to abandon its allies for a 
separate peace with Israel. There was therefore little surprise 
when the US Secretary of State (and later President Gerald 
Ford) blamed Israeli obstinacy for the breakdown of the negotia- 
tions and announced that the USA would embark on a Reassess- 
ment* of its Middle East policy. This was held to mean that 
Israel’s latest request for increased military and economic aid 
fix)m the USA would not be granted until Israel showed a more 
conciliatory attitude. 

The breakdown of Dr Kissinger’s mission coincided with the 
assassination in Riyadh of King Faisal of Saudi ^abia, whose 
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prestige and authority had been greatly increased by his support 
for the Arab war effort during and after the October War. In 
May the Syrian Government unexpectedly agreed to renew for 
a further six months the mandate of the UN force separating 
the two sides on the Golan front, and on 5 June the Egyptian 
Government reopened the Suez Canal, eight years to the day 
after tiie outbreak of the war which had led to its closure in 1967. 


FURTHER DISENGAGEMENT IN SINAI 

On 21 August 1975 Dr Kissinger flew to Israel to promote a 
second disengagement agreement between Israel and Egypt. 
After two weeks of intensive negotiations he persuaded Israel 
and Egypt to accept an agreement which was signed in Geneva 
on 4 September isee Documents on Palestine, p. 119). The new 
agreement provided for an Israeli withdrawal from the strategic 
Mtla and Giddi passes and the return to Egypt of the Abu 
Rudeis oilfields, on which Israel had depend^ for some 50% 
of its oil supplies since 1967. As in the first disengagement 
agreement, a UN buffer zone was established separating the 
Egyptian and Israeli forces. The most important new element 
was the provision for five electronic listening posts in this zone, 
of which one was to be manned by Egyptians, one by Israelis 
and the other three by a team of 200 US civilians who would 
monitor troop movements both east and west of the passes. 
Both sides undertook to respect the cease-fire and to resolve the 
conflict between them by peaceful means. Non-military cargoes 
in ships sailing to or from Israel were to be allowed through ihe 
Suez Canal and the agreement was to remain in force ‘until 
superseded by a new agreemenf . 

The conclusion of this second agreement was considered a 
triumph for US diplomacy and it had significant effects on 
Egypt’s relations with its Arab allies. Only Saudi Arabia, Sudan 
and (with reservations) Kuwait expressed approval of the agree- 
ment, w’hich was criticized— most vehemently by the Syrians 
and the PLO— as a surrender to US and Israeli interests. The 
united Arab front presented during tihe October War was now 
seriously disrupted. 

The agreement marked a further stage in the US-Egyptian 
rapprochement and the estrangement between Egypt and its 
fonner ^y, the USSR. In October 1975 President Sadat made 
an official visit to Washington, while his repeated criticisms of 
the USSR led to a steady deterioration of relations culminating 
in Egypt’s abrogation of the Soviel^Egyptian Treaty of Friend- 
ship in March 1976. 

Syria now assumed the leadership of the Arab cause. Presi- 
dent Assad found his position in the Arab world greatly streng- 
thened and even succeeded in restoring close relations with 
King Hussein of Jordan, establishing a joint ^nrian-Jordanian 
Com man d Councfi. In October 1975 he visited Moscow for tfllU-g 
with President Nicolai Podgornii and other leaders and gained 
a promise of further arms supplies to counter the deliveries 
reaching Israel from the USA At the end of November Syria’s 
steady considerable prestige as the most consistent defender 
of the rights of the Palestinians was enhanced when President 
^sad agreed to renew the mandate of the UN Disengagement 
Observer Force (UNDOF) on the Golan Heights, extracting in 
ret™ a promise that the Security Council would hold a special 
debate on ihe Palestine question in January 1976, with the 
participation of the PLO. 


FLO’S STANDING ENHANCED 

strengthened the international position o 
the PLO. In November 1975 the UN General Assembly hac 
adopted t^ ^lutions concerning Palestine. The first ha< 
^tablishea a 20-nation committee to work out plans for th< 
implementation of the Palestinian right ‘to self-determinatioi 
and natio^ mdependence’, the second invited the PLO to tak( 
part m all fu^ UN debates on the Middle East, and the thirc 
Mnoun^ aonism ^ ‘a form of racism and racial discrimina 
nm. (Urn laa of these provoked an international storm o: 
mrimm in whiA 4e im^rtance of the other two resolution! 
^ widely overlook^.! A month later a US veto saved Israe 
frm^Mur^y the Secroty Council for a series of air raids or 
ttrgem m Ubanon m which 75 people were Hllorf When th« 
debated tte Palestine question in January 
19!6. tte U^ a^ used the veto to prevent the adoption ^ 
resolution afBrming the Palestinians’ ri^t to establish a state 


of their own and calling for an Israeli withdrawal from all the 
territories occupied since June 1967. 

In January 1976 Western press reports suggested that US 
officials were m secret contact with Palestinian representatives, 
and the impression that a major change in US policy was in the 
offing was reinforced in March when the UN Security Council 
debated the question of Israeli policies in the Occupied Terri- 
tories. Although the USA again exercised the veto to defeat a 
resolution, on Israel’s behalf, its delegate strongly condemned 
Israel’s establishment of ‘illegal’ settlements in Jerusalem and 
otiier occupied areas. 

Israel’s persistence in establishing these settlements was a 
m^or factor in provoking serious rioting all over the occupied 
West Bank and in Gaza during mid-1976. The riots had a 
decisive effect on the outcome of municipal elections organized 
by the Israeli occupation authorities in the West Bank in Apifi. 
Instead of producing, as the Israelis had hoped, ‘moderate’ 
Palestinian leaders who would accept a measure of autonomy 
under continuing Israeli occupation, the elections demonstrated 
the strength of Palestinian nationalism and widespread support 
for the PLO. 


CIVIL WAR IN LEBANON 

The disunity in the Arab camp was highlighted by events in 
Lebanon, where armed clashes between Palestinian guerrillas 
and Christian militiamen in April 1975 led to a civil war which 
threatened to destroy the Lebanese state and almost provoked 
another Arab-Israefi confrontation. Attempts at mediation by 
the Arab League and by French and American emissaries failed 
to reconcile the warring parties, which, in turn, were supported 
by rival Arab interests. In Januaiy 1976, after nine months of 
heavy fighting, in which Palestinian guerrillas were drawn 
into a leftist alliance against the defenders of the conservative 
Christian establishment, the Syrian Government employed 
Syrian-based units of the Palestine Liberation Army to impose 
a cease-fire which was to be followed by a reform of the Lebanese 
political system. However, the cease-fire broke down in March, 
when Christian extremists, supporting IVesident Sulayman 
Franjiya, prevaricated over the implementation of the reform 
programme and the Druze leader of the leftist alliance tried to 
force the President’s resignation. 

Faced with a victory for the leftists and their Palestinian 
allies, which might provoke an Israeli military intervention in 
sou^em Lebanon, Syria used its influence to restrain the 
leftists, sending Syrian troops across the border at the end of 
May 1976, with tadt US approval. At the same time President 
Assad renewed the mandate of the UN force on the Golan front 
for a further six months. 

In late 1976 the obstacles which had prevented any movement 
towards ^ Arab-Israeli settlement were removed. Ater re- 
peated failures on the part of the Arab League to play an 
effective mediating role in Lebanon, determined efforts by the 
Saudi Arabian and Kuwaiti Governments brought about a res- 
tricted Arab summit meetmg in Riyadh in October, at which 
the leaders of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and the PLO agreed to the 
terms of a cease-fire. These were confirmed at a further meeting 
in Cairo on 26 October, and provided for the creation of a 
substotial Arab peace-keeping force which, witto a month, 
ted halted the savage fighting in Beirut, reopened the 
Benut-Damascus road and occupied the main towns in the 
north and south of the country. 


NEW ADMINISTRATION IN WASHINGTON 


^ the USA the President-elect, Jimmy Carter, had indicated 
his mt^tion to take early action over the Middle East. Once 
more the Israelis found themselves under pressure both from 
the Arabs and from the USA On 11 November 1976, the USA 
approved a imanimous ‘consensus statement’ by the Security 
Co^cil that strongly deplored’ Israel’s actions in establishing 
settlements m the Occuoied Temtorifis anH At+ATn-nfirirp +/-» 


^ paijmce m Jerusalem. On 19 November the 

n, Isr^, speaking to the annual convention of 

B m B nth in Jerusalem, said that “unless Israel’s professed 
willingness to return occupied territory is seen as more than 
mere rhetoric, toe vicious circle of mutual mistrust cannot be 
broken . On 24 Nowmber toe USA joined 117 other nations in 
voting m toe UN General Assembly (against toe opposition of 
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Israel and Costa Rica) to deplore Israel’s refusal to allow the 
return of the Palestinian refugees who had left their homes 
in 1967. 

In the occupied West Bank there was intermittent unrest 
throughout 1976. Demonstrations in Nablus, Ramallah anH the 
Old City of Jerusalem in May and June were subdued by the 
Israeli security forces with exceptional violence. In October 
there were serious riots in Hebron over the respective rights of 
Jews and Arabs to pray in the mosque built over the Tombs of 
the Patriarchs. Israel’s occupation policy was again condemned 
by the UN General Assembly on 20 December, following the 
publication of a report by the UN Special Committee for the 
Investigation of Israeli I^ctices in the Occupied Territories. 
The UN Human Rights Commission expressed ‘grave concern’ 
over the deteriorating situation in the Occupied Territories, and 
unanimously called on the Government of Israel to adhere to 
the terms of the Fourth Geneva Convention in its treatment 
of civilians. 

Conscious of the growing tension in the Middle East and of 
the steadily increasing dej^ndence of the Western world on 
Arab oil, the new US Administration moved swiftly to revive 
the Arab-Israeli peace process. In February President Carter 
dispatched his Secretary of State, Cyrus Vance, on a tour of the 
Middle East and invited Israeli and Arab leaders to visit him 
in Washington. During an interim period and as the prelude 
to a final peace agreement, the US President indicated that 
arrangements might be made to extend Israel’s defence 
capability beyond its eventual legal fi:ontiers. A week later 
President Carter stated, unexpectedly, that the final element 
in an Arab-Israeh settlement should be the creation of a ‘home- 
land’ for the dispossessed Palestinians. 

ISRAEU GOVERNMENT RESIGNS 

The renewed emphasis on the Palestinian aspect of the problem 
was unwelcome to the Israelis. The governing coalition was 
already under considerable internal pressure as a result of 
the difficult economic situation and the failure to devise any 
constructive policy for achieving peace with the Arabs; in addi- 
tion, it had been undermined by a series of scandals involving 
leading figures in the Labour Party, which had dominated every 
government since the creation of the state. The most crucial 
issue facing the Government concerned the Occupied Territories 
and in particular the extent to which it should allow— or could 
control— Jewish settlement on the West Bank. The right-wing 
Likud coalition opposed any withdrawal fi"om the West Bank, 
and Rabin’s Cabinet was divided on the issue; following a 
dispute with one of his coalition partners, Rabin announced the 
Government’s resignation. A general election was fixed for 17 
May 1977. 

ARAB GOVERNMENTS AND THE PLO 

Once they had achieved a reconciliation between themselves 
and put an end to the war in Lebanon in late 1976, the Arab 
governments enlisted the help of the new US Administration in 
working towards a peace settlement with Israel. Their common 
position was that the Geneva Conference should be reconvened, 
with the Palestinians participating, and that an overall settle- 
ment should be negotiated on the basis of an Israeli withdrawal 
to the 1967 borders and the establishment of a Palestinian state 
on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. However, the PLO refused 
to renounce its objective of a unitary, ‘secular, democratic state’ 
in the whole of Palestine (which would replace the existing 
State of Israel), although PLO spokesmen did indicate their 
willingness to establish a state ‘on any part of Palestine’ firom 
which the Israelis would withdraw. 

Since the Israelis refiised either to entertain the idea of 
an independent Palestinian state or to negotiate under any 
circumstances with the PLO (whether or not the PLO agreed 
to recognize the State of Israel), no accommodation appeared 
possible unless the US Government brought pressure to bear 
on Israel. This the Carter Administration was reluctant to do 
in the run-up to the Israeli general election, although there 
were indications that the USA was in contact with the PLO in 
an effort to persuade the Palestinians to modify their attitude. 


RIGHT-WING VICTORY IN ISRAEL 
The prospects for a negotiated Arab-Israeli settlement received 
a severe setback in May 1977, when the elections in Israel 
resulted in an unexpected victory for the right-wing Likud 
grouping. The elections were fought mainly on domestic issues 
and the defeat of the ruling Labour Party was widely attributed 
to discontent over the economy and the series of scandals 
involving senior figures in the former administration. likud, 
led by Menachem Begin (who, pre-1948, had been the leader of 
the terrorist organization, Irgun Zvai Leumi), was committed 
to maintaining Israeli rule over the whole of the occupied West 
Bank, on the grounds that it constituted part of Israel’s divinely- 
ordained inheritance. 

Faced with this challenge, President Carter invited the new 
Prime Minister of Israel to Washington and took steps to restate 
his own view of the prerequisites for a peace settlement in the 
Middle East and to obtain the acceptance of these by the USA’s 
allies in Europe. A statement pubhshed at the end of June by 
the State Department reaffirmed US adherence to Security 
Council Resolution 242, stressing that a settlement had to 
involve Israeli withdrawal ‘on all three fronts of the Middle 
Easf — that is, Sinai, Golan, West Bank and Gaza— and reiter- 
ating President Carter^s belief in ‘the need for a homeland 
for ffie Palestinians, whose exact nature should be negotiated 
between the parties’. 

The theme of a Palestinian ‘homeland’ was taken up at a 
meeting of the heads of government of the EC in London. In a 
declaration published on 29 June 1977, the leaders of the nine 
members restated Iheir view that a peace settlement should be 
based on Security Coundl Resolutions 242 and 338’, adding 
that a solution to the Middle East conflict would be possible 
‘only if the legitimate right of the Palestinian people to give 
expression to its national identity is translated into fact, which 
would take into account the need for a homeland for the Palestin- 
ians’. The Declaration also said that representatives of ‘the 
Palestinian people’ must be included in peace negotiations. 

When Menachem Begin arrived in Washington in July 1977, 
he achieved an unexpected success with the US public, but it 
was dear that no serious attempt had been made in the talks 
between the two leaders to e x a m ine the basic conditions for a 
peace settlement. The US Administration was now intent on 
securing Palestinian participation in any peace negotiations, to 
which the Israeli Government was strenuously opposed. When 
the Secretary of State, Cyrus Vance, in the course of a tour of 
Middle Eastern capitals in August, was told by the Saudi 
Arabian Government that the PLO would accept Resolution 242 
if it were amended to indude provision for Palestinian self- 
determination, there was a moment of optimism in which Carter 
spoke of the possibility that acceptance by the PLO of Resolution 
242 might open the way to PLO participation in a reconvened 
Geneva peace conference. But Vance’s visit ended discouragingly 
in Israel, where Begin’s Government refused categoric^y to 
negotiate under any circumstances with the PLO or to consider 
the idea of a Palestinian ‘homeland’. In any case, the PLO, 
sceptical about the terms of the proposed bargain, finally refused 
to amend its stance over Resolution 242 without firm assurances 
that it would receive in return something more substantial. 

Within days of Vance’s departure, Israel announced that 
sodal services in the fields of education, health and welfare 
were to be extended to the Arab population of the West B ank 
and the Gaza Strip, which was widely intei^reted as a step 
towards the annexation of these areas. This, and the decision 
to authorize three new Jewish settlements on the West Bank, 
caused an immediate consolidation of the PLO attitude and 
complicated still further the task of the USA in bringing the 
Israelis and the Arabs— including, if possible, the Palestinians— 
to the negotiating table. 

When the Israeli Foreign Minister, Moshe Dayan, went to 
Washington in September 1977, he took with him draft propo- 
sals for a territorial settlement which envisaged the mainten- 
ance of the Israeli occupation throughout the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip, These proposals expressed the continuing resolve of 
the Begin Government not to agree to any step that coiild lead 
to the creation of an independent Palestinian state. The USA, 
by contrast, was apprehensive that anything which appeared 
to extinguish aU hope of that ill-defined Palestinian ‘homeland’ 
would not merely ensure the continuation of Palestinian resist- 
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moot him in a final attempt to break the deadlock at Camp 
David at the beginning of September 1978. 

THE CAMP DAVm SUMMIT AND REACTIONS 

The Camp David meeting, which lasted for 12 days and appeared 
more than once to be on the point of breaking down, ended on 
17 September 1978, when President Carter made a triumphant 
appearance on television to announce that Prime Minister Begin 
and President Sadat had signed two documents which together 
provided a framework for peace in the Middle East (see Docu- 
ments on Palestine, p. 119). One of these dealt with the bilateral 
problems between Egypt and Israel, which the two leaders 
undertook to resolve by concluding within three months a peace 
treaty providing for an Israeli withdrawal fi:om Sinai and the 
establishment of normal relations between the two countries. 
The other dealt with the wider question of the future of the 
West Bank and Gaza and provided for the election of a self- 
governing Palestiman authority to replace the ftTiating Israeli 
military Government; once the authority was in being, there 
should be a transitional period of not more than five years 
during which the inhabitants of the West Bank and Gaza would 
exercise autonomy; and finally, ‘as soon as possible, but not 
later than the third year after the beginning of the transitional 
period’, there should be negotiations to (ktermine the 
status of the West Bank and Gaza and to conclude a peace 
treaty between Israel and Jordan. 

The Camp David agreements were greeted with a mixed 
reception by the participants. President Carter^s own standing 
was greatly enhanced in the USA, where it was felt that his 
daring personal diplomacy had forced the Israeli and Egyptian 
leaders to make concessions. In Israel the agreements were 
greeted with more cautious approval, in Ihe belief that Begin had 
realized Israel’s long-standing ambition to conclude a separate 
peace with Egypt without inking any substantive concessions 
over Israel’s right to maintain control of the West Bank and 
Gaza. In the Arab world, however, the agreements were 
regarded as proof that President Sadat had abandoned the 
Palestinians and his Arab allies. Even the Government of Saudi 
Arabia commented that the Camp David eigreements constituted 
‘an unacceptable formula for a definitive peace’, while the resign- 
ation of the Egyptian Minister of Foreign Affairs (who was 
at Camp David with President Sadat) showed that not even 
Egyptian opinion was whole-heartedly in favour of the Camp 
David formula. 

The controversy within the Arab world centred on whether 
or not the agreements offered any real promise of eventual self- 
determination for the Palestinians. The advocates of the Camp 
David ‘framework for peace’ argued t^t if the Palestinians co- 
operated in the arrangements for a transitional period of self- 
rule they would set in motion a process which would be irrever- 
sible; that the end result of this process would be an independent 
Palestinian state; and that, if the Palestinians refused to co- 
operate, they would provide Israel with an excuse to perpetuate 
its occupation of the West Bank and Gaza. Critics argued that 
it was fdtile for Egypt to negotiate on behalf of the Palestinians 
over an issue on which the Palestinians themselves had not 
been consulted; that the arrangements for Palestinian autonomy 
outlined at Camp David were so imprecise as to be useless; 
that in any case Israel would hold a power of veto over their 
implementation and over the eventual future of the West Bank; 
and that Israel had no intention of ending its occupation or of 
allowing any development which might lead to Palestinian 
independence. 

The last of these arguments was given greater credence in 
the immediate aftermath of the Camp David meeting by the 
actions of Begin. On his return to Israel, he declared emphati- 
cally in the Enesset that Israel would not ‘under any conditions 
or in any circumstances’ allow the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state, and that Israel would continue to create 
new settlements on the West Bank and would expect to maintain 
an armed presence there even after the end of the five-year 
transitional period. 

ARAB OPPOSITION INTENSIFIES 

In the circumstances it was not surprising that the US Secretary 
of State, Cyrus Vance, whom President Carter dispatched to 
the Middle East to enlist Arab support for the Camp David 


agreements, met with a fi:osty reception. The Gevemments of 
Jordan (whose co-operation would be necessary if the provisions 
for the West Bank were to be put into effect) and of Saudi 
Arabia (whose influence was important in shaping Arab opinion) 
both expressed serious reservations, while the more radical 
Arab governments, led by Syria acting in co-operation with the 
PLO, declared their rejection of the agreements. 

So strong were the feelings aroused in the Arab world that 
they led to a reconciliation between the rival Baathist Gov- 
ernments of Iraq and Syria, and to a summit conference of all 
the Arab states (apart from Egypt) in Baghdad at the beginning 
of November 1978 to consider means of preventing the imple- 
mentation of the Camp David agreements. After a fiery debate 
in which various proposals were aired for isolating Egypt and 
denying it economic aid, the Arab leaders agreed, at the insistr 
ence of Saudi Arabia, to delay implementation until Egypt 
should actually sign a peace treaty with Israel, thus allowing 
President Sadat tie opportunity to reconsider a policy which 
would leave him totally dependent on the support of the USA 
Further decisions by the Israelis to press ahead with their 
settlements in the West Bank led President Sadat to press for 
a revision of the Camp David agreements in order to link the 
provisions concerning the future of the West Bank more closely 
to those for a bilateral peace treaty between Egypt and Israel. 
In addition, President Sadat demanded that a specific timetable 
be adopted for the introduction of autonomy in the West Bank. 
This brought the peace-making process once again to a stand- 
still, and the target date of 18 December (by which time the 
two sides had agreed at Camp David to sign a peace treaty) 
passed with the outstanding issues unresolved. 

REVOLUTION IN IRAN 

The disintegration of the Shah’s regime in Iran at the end of 

1978 had important repercussions throughout the Middle East. 
The suspension of oil exports from Iran, as a result of a strike 
in the oilfields, threatened an international energy crisis and 
cut off the most important source of Israel’s oil supplies. It also 
became dear, even before the Shah went into exile on 15 
January 1979, that whatever government might succeed hiTri 
would give strong backing to the Palestinians. 

These developments gave added u^ency to the US desire to 
achieve at least a partial Arab-Israeli settlement, but reinforced 
the positions of all the possible participants. Israel insisted on 
an Egyptian undertaking in the draft peace treaty to guarantee 
them access to oil from Sinai after their evacuation of the 
peninsula. For President Sadat it became more necessary than 
ever to obtain some concession over the West Bank. Without 
such a concession it was less likely that Saudi Arabia or 
Jordan— let alone the other Arab states— would moderate their 
opposition to the Camp David peace formula. 

PRESIDENT CARTER VISITS THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

When a further ministerial meeting in Washington between 
Egypt and Israel failed to remove the remaining obstacles to an 
agreement, President Carter flew to the Middle East on 7 March 

1979 in a final effort to persuade Egypt and Israel to sign the 
long-deferred peace treaty. Carter returned to Washington to 
announce that ‘we have now defined the major components of a 
peace treaty; but before the treaty could be signed there were 
further acrimonious arguments about Israeli settlements on the 
West Bank, while opposition to the peace treaty on the part of 
even the most moderate Arab governments emphasized the 
isolation of Egypt. 

ARAB BOYCOTT OF EGYPT 

The attitude of Saudi Arabia was crucial, and the euphoria in 
the USA over the signing of the peace treaty— which ^ally 
took place in Washin^n on 26 March 1979 (see Documents on 
Palestine, p. 120)— was dispelled when Sau^ Arabia made plain 
its opposition by attending a meeting of the Arab League in 
Baghdad at which a decision was taken to impose a political 
and economic boycott against Egypt. Arab ambassadors were 
recalled from Cairo, economic aid to Egypt was suspended and 
it was announced that the headquarters of the Arab League 
would be transferred from Cairo to Tunis. In agreeing to these 
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measures and in subsequently severing diplomatic relations 
with Egypt, the Grovemment of Saudi Arabia in effect chose to 
maintain solidarity with the rest of the Arab world at the 
expense of an open breach with the USA. 

Arab opposition to the peace treaty focused on its fa^ure to 
make any clear provision for Palestinian self-determination. 
President Sadat maintained that the treaty was the first step 
towards a comprehensive settlement which would restore Pales- 
tinian rights; but to the other Arabs it appeared to be a separate 
peace between Egypt and Israel which would restore Sinai to 
Egypt but would leave Israel in control of the rest of the 
Occupied Territories. That this was also the view of the Israeli 
Government seemed to be confirmed when Begin, in a broadcast 
on IsraeFs Independence Day, reiterated that no border would 
ever »gflin be drawn through ‘the land of Israef and that Ve 
never withdraw from the Golan Heights'. 

THE AUTONOMY TALKS 

Soon after the signing of the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty the 
two countries began negotiations on the question of autonomy 
for the Palestinians in Sie Occupied Territories. The principal 
issue on which the two sides differed was the establishment of 
Israeli settlements in the Occupied Territories, which Israeli 
Prime Minister Begin insisted were in no way contrary to the 
Camp David accords. When the Israeli Minister in Charge of 
Settlements, Ariel Sharon, announced plans at the end of May 
1979 to build new settlements on the West Bank and in the 
Gaza Strip, the Egyptian Prime Minister, Mustapha Khalil, 
warned Israel that this would jeopardize the peace process. 
Shortly afterwards, on 12 June, the second round of talks ended 
with the two sides unable to agree on even the first principles 
of the autonomy plan. 

On 4 September President Sadat went to Haifa for new talks 
with Begin, and announced that he was ‘determined to spread 
the umbrella of peace to include the Palestinian people’. Bi- 
lateral agreements were made on the issues of border patrols, 
oil sales from Egypt to Israel, and the return of the Santa 
Caterina monastery to the Egyptians, but no prop’ess was 
registered on the autonomy question. The two countries drifted 
still further apart a week later when the Israeli Government 
withdrew its ban on the purchase by Israeli citizens of Arab 
land in the Occupied Territories, an action immediately con- 
demned by the US Government. 

ISRAEL’S INTERNAL DISPUTES 

In Israel, although the opposition movement, Peace Now, organ- 
ized demonstrations against the establishment of more settie- 
ments in the Occupied Territories, a parliamentary committee 
ha July 1979 approved plans to build 13 new settlements during 
the forthcoming 12 months. However, the Israeli Supreme Court 
ruled that the Elon Moreh settlement near Nablus was illegal. 
The ruling denied that the settlement served a necessary nSli- 
tary function and ordered the expropriated land to be restored 
to its Arab owners. At the end of October an extremist nation- 
alist party, Tehiya, was founded, its principal objective being the 
construction of Jewish settlements throughout the West Bank. 

PALESTINIAN DIPLOMATIC GAINS 

In mid-1979 there was speculation that the USA was TnflTrir>g 
overtures to the PLO in order to bring it into the peace process. 
Although this was repeatedly denied by President Carter, the 
US Ambassador to the UN, Andrew Young, met the PLO 
observer, Zehdi Labib Terzi, in September. After strong protests 
from the Israelis, Young resigned, declaring that the USA’s 
refusal to talk to the PLO was ridic^ous. 

Meanwhile, the PLO was making significant diplomatic 
headway in western Europe. In July Yasser Arafat had talks 
with Chancellor Bruno Kreisky of Austria and in September he 
WM officially received by King Juan Carlos of Spain and his 
Prime Minister, Adolfo Sudrez. At the UN General Assembly 
mw^ later in the month, the Irish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Michel O’Kennedy, speakmg on behalf of the EC, voiced strong 
cntidsm of current Israeli policy and mentioned, for the first 
time, the role of the PLO. In the same debate the British Foreign 
Secret^, Lord Carrington, called for an end to Israel’s poHcy 
of settlement m the Occupied Territories and for a reversal of 


the decision to allow Israeli citizens to buy land there. 
November the PLO was accorded ‘political recognition’ by 1 
Italian Government and at the same time Arafat was receh 
by the President and Prime Minister of Portugal. In additii 
the PLO’s spokesman on foreign affairs, Farouk Kaddoumi, h 
with the foreign ministers of Belgium, Italy and Greec 

UNREST IN THE WEST BANE 

While Egypt and Israel made little progress on the autono] 
question, the Palestinian population of the West Bank gr 
increasingly restless and frustrated. In Februapr 1980 a n 
crisis arose when the Israeli Cabinet decided in principle 
allow Jews to settle in the town of Hebron. This a^on v 
widely condemned in Israel and abroad and led to increas 
tension throughout the West Bank. Riots and demonstratic 
took place in a number of towns and in April a group 
Jewish extremists mounted attacks in Ramallah. On 1 Ma^ 
Palestinian youth was shot dead by an Israeli officer in Anab 
and the following day PLO guerrillas struck in Hebron a 
killed six Jewish settlers. The Israeli authorities reacted 
destroying a number of houses near the scene of the ambi. 
and deporting the mayors of Hebron and Halhul and the Qj 
(religious leader) of Hebron. 

NO PROGRESS TOWARDS REAL PEACE 

The semire of US embassy officials in Iran and the Sov 
invasion of Afghanistan at the end of 1979 diverted intematio] 
attention from the Arab-Israeli conflict and the USA conc< 
trated its attention on the recovery of the hostages in Tehran. ' 
1 March 1980, however, the UN Security Council unanimou 
adopted a resolution (465—866 Documents on Palestine, p. 11 
c alling upon Israel to ‘dismantle the existing settlements’ a 
‘to cease, on an urgent basis, the establishment, construct 
and planning’ of new ones. Two days later President Car 
astonished the international community by retracting 1 
affirmative US vote and announcing that it had been a mista 
The US vote, he said, had been ‘approved with the und 
standing that all references to Jerusalem would be deleted’, a 
he added: While our opposition to the establishment of 1 
Israeli settlements is long-standing and well known ... the c 
for dismantling was neither proper nor practical.’ This retract 
was widely seen as a surrender to the Zionist lobby by a 
President needing votes in an election year. 

As the autonomy negotiations showed little sign of progre 
the EC sought new ways to break the deadlock. One idea v 
the suggestion that Resolution 242 should be amended to inch 
a reference to the right of self-determination for the Palest 
ians. In Februa^, during a visit to Bahrain, the Irish Minis 
of Foreign Affairs recognized the PLO and called for the est 
lishment of a Palestiman state. In the course of an imports 
tour of the Middle East in the following month, President Vali 
Giscard d’Estaing of France supported the principle of 8« 
determination for the Palestinians and spoke of the need 
include the PLO in peace negotiations. In April the PL' 
diplomatic success in Europe continued when Chancel 
Kreisky of Austria officially recognized the PLO as the repres- 
tative of the Palestinian people. 

The USA made it clear that it disapproved of Europe 
attempts to intervene in the peace process. In March Presid< 
Carter, under attack from the other presidential candidates 
his inept handling of the Security Council vote, decided to me 
yet another attempt to mediate between Israel and Egy 
Although the two countries had exchanged ambassadors s 
some successes had been achieved on bilateral relations, th 
positions on the autonomy issue were as far apart as e\ 
Determined to make some progress before 26 May (the tar 
for the completion of the autonomy talks), President Car 
invited Sadat and Begin to visit him separately in Washing 
during April. Nothing was achieved and at the beginning 
May President Sadat announced that Egypt was suspend 
the negotiations indefinitely. 

THE EUROPEAN INITIATIVE 
Despite the opposition of Israel, Egypt and the USA, the 
countries finally produced their Middle East statement a 
meeting in Venice on 13 June 1980 (see Documents on Palesti 
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p. 123). After criticism from tbe new US Secretary of State, 
Edmund Muskie, and a warning from President Carter that the 
USA would not hesitate to use its veto in the Security Council, 
the EC abandoned any attempt to introduce a resolution on 
Palestinian rights at the UN. However, they did go further than 
ever before in their support of Palestinian aspirations. 

In the Venice statement, the EC declared, for the first time 
collectively, that the Palestinian people must be allowed to 
exercise fully its right to self-determination’, and called for the 
PLO to be associated with the negotiations’. It also repeated 
its condemnations of Israeli settlements and any attempt to 
change the status of Jerusalem. FinaUy, the EC announced its 
intention of consulting all the parties concerned, in order to 
determine the form of a European initiative. 

EGYPTIAN-ISRAELI RELATIONS 

The negotiations over Palestinian autonomy, which President 
Sadat had postponed in May 1980, were reopened in Washington 
in July. However, the parties’ positions were as firmly en- 
trenched as ever, and there was speculation tl^t President 
Sadat had decided to resume the talks only in order to increase 
the chances of President Carter’s re-election in the forthcoming 
US elections. 

Meanwhile the so-called ^normalisation* of relations between 
Egypt and Israel was moving forward at a slow pace. Although 
both coirntries had established embassies in each other’s capitds 
and there were regular air-flights between the two, other agree- 
ments were taking a long time to implement 

WEST RANK NATIONALISM 

Only a month after the mayors of Hebron and Halhul had been 
deported by the Israeli authorities, Jewish extremists placed 
bombs in ^e cars of three other West Bank mayors. Two of 
them were severely injured, including Bassam Shaka, the Mayor 
of Nablus. The attacks revealed the existence of a milit ant 
underground movement among Jewish settlers in the West 
Bank, which, in the ensuing weeks, issued death threats to 
Arabs and moderate Israelis, including Knesset members and 
prominent journalists. Tension increased as leading Palestin- 
ians, including Mayor Shaka, accused the Israeli Government 
of having links with the extremists. The Government’s failure 
to investigate the crime properly, and the allegation that the 
head of the Shin Bet (Israel’s internal security and intelligence 
service) had resigned because Begin had refiised to allow him 
to cany out an investigation of members of Gush Emunim (the 
main West Bank settlement organization), added substance to 
these suspicions. 

PARTY RIVALRY IN ISRAEL 

Opinion polls in Israel had long been predicting a disastrous 
d^eat for Begin’s Government at the next general election, 
which had to be held before November 1981. Likud’s unpopul- 
arity stemmed largely from its failure to solve the countiy’s 
economic problems but during the early months of 1981 atten- 
tion in Israel and abroad was focused on the parties’ conflicting 
policies towards the Occupied Territories. 

For electoral and other reasons, the Labour Party refused to 
define its policy towards the West Bank but it emphasized that 
it did not plan to annex the area. The Labour leader, Shimon 
Peres, seemed to favour the so-called ‘Jordanian option’, 
involving the return of the populated areas to Jordan but the 
retention of the Jordan Valley and various blocks of settlements. 
Although King Hussein of Jordan repeatedly declared that no 
such option existed and that he was not empowered to speak 
for the Palestinians, Labour politicians continued to think in 
terms of a partition of the West Bank. 

The Likud Government was determined to make it impossible 
to implement this policy. In the months before the election, 
which was to be held in June 1981, the Likud coalition decided 
to launch a vast new settlement programme which an incoming 
Labour government would be unable to dismantle. 

REAGAN ELECTED IN THE USA 

The election of Ronald Reagan as President of the USA in 1980 
was greeted enthusiastically in Israel but caused dismay in the 
Arab world. During the campaign Reagan had made pro-Israeli 


statements that seemed excessive even for a US presidential 
candidate and his early appointments reflected the influence ol 
his team of Zionist advisers. Nearly all of the Reagan appointees 
shared the feelings of the new Secretary of State, Alexander 
Haig, and the National Security Adviser, Richard Allen, who 
jud^d the Arab-Israeli confidct not on its own terms but in the 
context of the East-West confrontation. Dismay in the Arab 
world was increased by the new President’s apparent ignorance 
of the issues; in an interview soon after taking office, Reagan 
declared that the Israeli settlements were ‘not illegal’, thereby 
contradicting what had long been official US policy. 

The US Administration soon made it clear that it regarded 
the European initiative as a hindrance to its own efforts in the 
Middle East. The USA’s main preoccupation was not with the 
Palestinian question, but with the threat which it believed the 
USSR posed to the oil-rich GuE To counter this threat, the 
USA created a rapid deployment force able to intervene where 
necessary in the Gulf area. Although the Gulf Arabs denied the 
existence of a Soviet threat and declared their opposition to 
such a force, the USA went ahead with its plans to establish 
bases in Oman, Somalia and Kenya. In April 1981 Haig visited 
Egypt, Israel, Jordan and Saudi Arabia, intent on convincing 
the conservative Arab regimes of the Soviet threat. Both Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia, two of the USA’s closest allies in the Arab 
world, showed themselves to be highly sceptical about the 
Reagan administration’s new priorities, while Syria, the PLO 
and other forces in the region were even more critical of US pol- 
icies. 

FIGHTING ESCALATES IN LEBANON 

At the beginning of March 1981 the Syrian and Lebanese 
Governments agreed to send regular units of the Lebanese army 
to join UNIFIL forces in soutiieni Lebanon. This move was 
opposed by the Israeli-backed Lebanese rebel leader, Maj. Saad 
Haddad, whose troops subsequently opened fire on UNIFIL 
positions. It was in response to this action and to attempts by 
the Phalangist Christian militia to strengthen its positions 
around the Lebanese town of Zahle that l^rian troops of the 
Arab Deterrent Force moved against the Maronite Christian 
positions in central Lebanon. 

In early April Lebanon expezienced its most serious fighting 
since the end of the civil war in 1976 The battles around Zahle 
were followed by fighting in Beirut and Baalbek and m the 
south between Haddad’s forces and the Palestinians. After a 
truce during the week before Easter, Israel launched a series 
of attacks against the south. Renewed fighting broke out 
between the Syrians and the Phalangists on 27 April and 
the foUovting diay the Israeli air force shot down two Syrian 
helicopters. In response to this attack Syria deployed a number 
of SAM-6 anti-aircraft missiles to defend its positions in the 
Beka‘a valley. 

THE SYRIAN MISSILE CRISIS 

Although the Syrian missiles were stationed deep inside Leb- 
anon, far from the Israeli border, and fulfilled a defensive 
function. Begin demanded their withdrawal because they lim- 
ited Israel’s ability to fly over its northern neighbour. Philip 
Habib, the US Special Envoy to the Middle East, made a series 
of visite to Jerusalem and Damascus during May in an attempt 
to draft a compromise formula to persuade Saudi Arabia to 
encourage the Syrians to modify their position. Instead, Saudi 
Arabia opened a round of inter-Arab negotiations aimed at 
reaching agreement on the main points of a comprehensive 
Lebanese settlement, which would tiien make it easier to solve 
the crisis caused by the missiles. The settlement envisaged was 
to be based on the conclusions of the Beiteddine coi^erence 
of 1978 with provisions for the future relations between the 
Lebanese factions, between Syria and Lebanon, and between 
the Palestinians and the Lel^ese Government. Meanwhile, 
inter-Arab relations, which had deteriorated since the beginning 
of the Iran-Iraq War, improved, and at a meeting of Arab 
ministers of foreign affairs, in Tunis on 23 May, Syria received 
the almost imanimous backing of the Arab world. 

Hopes that Syria might accept a formula offered by the USA 
were frustrated by a new wave of Israeli attacks on Lebanon 
and by the further demands of Begin, who insisted on the 
removal of anti-aircraft missiles inside Lebanon and a Syrian 
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guarantee that Israeli aircraft would not be targeted while they 
were ‘patrolling’ Lebanon. In June Begin warned that, if the 
USA failed to arrange the withdrawal of the missiles through 
diplomacy, Israel would remove them by force. 

ISRAEL ATTACKS IRAQ 

On 7 June 1981, with the Syrian missile crisis stiU unresolved, 
the Israelis bombed and destroyed the Iraqi nuclear plant near 
Bagdad. Begin immediately claimed that the attack was justi- 
fied on the grounds of self-defence, as Iraq would soon have had 
the capacity to produce nuclear bombs. However, the ^tema- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) in Vienna, which had 
recently inspected the plant, said that Iraq would not have ^d 
the means to make nuclear weapons for many years, a view 
supported by the Congressional research service in Washington. 
The IAEA pointed out that Iraq, unlike Israel, was a signatory 
of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty and that it had co- 
operated with the agency over safeguards. 

The raid was criticiz^ by governments all over the world, 
while in the UN Security Council, the United Kingdom and 
France demanded a resolution’ condemning Israel. Even 
the Israeli opposition leader, Shimon Peres, accused Be^ of 
‘acting out of electoral considerations which ignore the nation^ 
interest’. President Reagan responded by suspending the deli- 
very of four F-16 aircraft to Israel until the US Congress 
had decided whether or not Israel had violated an agreement 
whereby US weapons were sold on condition they were not used 
in ‘an act of aggression against any other state’. Nevertheless, 
the President made it clear where his sympathies lay when 
he stated that Israel had ‘reason for concern’ about Iraq’s 
nuclear capacity. 

BEGIN RETAINS POWER 

The Israeli general elections, which took place on 30 June 1981, 
were the most violent in the country’s history. The campaign 
was characterized by the Prime Minister's demagogic perform- 
ances in front of huge crowds and by the physical attacks of 
his Ukud supporters against members and property of the 
opposition Labour Party. Begin’s aggressive foreign policy 
obscured his Government’s failures in tackling domestic prob- 
lems and, in the elections, the Labour Party failed to gain the 
predicted huge victory. The results showed the two main parties 
to be evenly balanc^, but it was soon clear that the Prime 
Minister would remain in power if he could persuade the various 
religious parties to join him in a coalition. TMs he achieved and a 
new Cabinet emerged, more homogeneous and uncompro mising 
than its predecessor. The most significant appointment was 
that of Ariel Sharon, one of Israel’s leading hawks’, to the 
defence mmistiy. 

Ten days after the elections, Israel launched a series of 
air strikes against Palestinian targets in southern Lebanon. 
Guerrillas belonging to the PLO retaliated with rocket and 
artiUeiy attacks against settlements in Galilee, and Israel, in 
turn, responded with further air strikes and with raids by sea- 
borne commandos. This time the targets included urban areas 
and in one strike against Beirut on 17 July more than 150 people 
were killed and 600 wounded. The international community was 
shocked by the action and the USA reacted by a g giu suspending 
the delivery of F-16 aircraft to Israel and by making intensive 
attempts to bring about a cease-fire. While President Reagan’s 
special envoy, Philip Habib, was trying to persuade Israel to 
accept a truce, Saudi Arabia was putthig aimilar pressure on 
the Palestinians. A cease-fire finally came into effect on 24 July. 

THE DEATH OF SADAT 

In August 1981 President Sadat visited Washington for the first 
time since the election of President Reagan. Althou^ the USA 
did not accept his suggestion that it should negotiate with the 
PLO, the visit was considered to be a diplomatic success. Yet, 
for ^ to popularity in the West, Sadat faced major problems 
inside Egypt, 

During Ihe summer there had been serious clashes between 
Copts and Muslim fundamentalists, and at the beginning of 
September some 1,700 people were arrested, a number of news- 
^pers closed down and several foreign journalists expelled. 
Among those arrested were a large number of the President’s 
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political opponents who were neither Copts nor Muslim funda- 
mentalists, which suggested that Sadat was using the religious 
clashes as a pretext to purge the opposition. A month after the 
arrests, however, President Sadat was assassinated by Muslim 
extremists at a military parade in Cairo. The large Western 
attendance at his funeral, which included three former US 
Presidents, presented a stark contrast to the lack of grief in 
evidence on the streets of the capital and indicated how much 
Sadat’s popularity in his own country had declined as a result 
of his pro- Western stance on foreign policy. 

EUROPE AND THE FAHD PLAN 

The major diplomatic initiative of the second half of 1981 came 
from Saudi Arabia. The so-called ‘Fahd Plan’ was put forward 
by Crown Prince Fahd (see Documents on Palestine, p. 123). 
Although the USA reacted cautiously to the plan, European 
ministers of foreign affairs described it as ‘extremely positive’ 
and particularly welcomed Point Seven which, by guaranteeing 
‘the right of all states in the region to live in peace’, indicated 
that Saudi Arabia was prepared to recognize Israel in return 
for a complete withdrawal from the Occupied Territories and 
the establishment of an independent Palestinian state. 

Although Begin described the Fahd Plan as a recipe for the 
destruction of Israel, the Europeans were quick to note its 
similarities to their own Venice Declaration of June 1980. By 
the end of the year, however, both plans had been virtually 
abandoned. Europe’s initiative was wrecked when the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Claude Cheysson, dissociated his 
(jrovemment from it during a visit to Israel and the Saudi plan 
collapsed at the end of November. Since its publication in August 
no member of the Arab League, apart from Libya, had rejected 
the Fahd Plan outright and even the PLO Chairman, Yasser 
Arafat, had expressed approval. The Saudi delegation went to 
the first Fez Arab summit in November confident, therefore, 
that it could win broad support for its proposals. However, a 
number of Arab states, led by Syria, were opposed to the plan, 
not so much for its content as for its timing. At Fez the opposition 
hardened and, rather than allow the summit to degenerate into 
a lengthy public quarrel, King Hassan of Morocco closed the 
meeting after only a few hours. 

THE GOLAN ANNEXATION 

In December 1981, while international attention was concen- 
trated on the crisis in Poland, the Israeli Government decided to 
annex the Syrian Golan Heights. Overruling the more cautious 
minority in his Cabinet, on 14 December Begin pushed through 
the Knesset a bill which extended Israeli laws, jurisdiction and 
administration to the territory Israel had occupied since 1967. 
The UN Security Council unanimously condemned the action 
and gave Israel two weeks to rescind its decision, "^en the 
Israeli (jovemment refused to comply, the Security Council 
reconvened at the beginning of January 1982 in order to study 
what me^ures should be ttoen against Israel. Syria advocated 
a resolution calling for mandatory sanctions under Chapter 
Seven of the UN Charter but, in a bid to attract wider inter- 
national support, Jordan introduced a milder resolution rtflllin g 
merely for volunt^ sanctions against Israel. Even this was 
too harsh in the opinion of the USA, which vetoed the resolution, 
although at the same time stressing its opposition to the annexa- 
tion. 

THE USA WITHOUT A POUCY 

After more than a year in office, the Reagan administration, 
which had been lukewarm to the Fahd Plsm and hostile to the 
European initiative, had still not made any proposals of its own. 
While ostensibly working towards a resumption of the autonomy 
talks between Egypt and Israel, and hoping that the Israeli 
withdrawal from Sinai in April 1982 would take place smoothly, 
the US Administration’s main concern remained the so-called 

It was primarily for strategic reasons that the 
USA made its two most important moves in the autumn of 
1981: the sde of sophisticated radar aircraft (AWACS) to Saudi 
^abia, which was endorsed by Congress after strong opposition 
from the Zionist lobby in October, and the signing of a ‘memor- 
^dum of understanding’ on defence co-operation with Israel on 
30 November. However, this last agreement was suspended by 
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the USA a fortnight later to show its disapproval of Israel’s 
annexation of the Grolan Heights; Begin reacted by verbally 
attacking the USA and repucfiating the memorandum altoge- 
ther. 

ISRAEL WITHDRAWS FROM SINAI 

Although President Mubarak of Eg^t indicated soon after he 
succeeded Sadat that he wanted to improve his country’s rela- 
tions 'mth the rest of the Arab world, it was clear that Ms 
immediate goal was the return of the last third of Sinai, wMch 
Israel was due to hand baci in April 1982. Consequently, he 
was anxious to avoid any action wMch might offer Israel a 
pretext to continue the occupation. Within Israel there was 
much apprehension over the evacuation of Sinai and fears that 
it might lead to violence among the Jewish population. 

In March, after months of hesitation, the Government finally 
ordered the army to move into the Yamit area and evict illegal 
settlers who had recently entered it. The withdrawal took place 
as scheduled on 25 April, and, in order not to antagonize Israel, 
Egypt recovered the key areas of Rafah and Sharm esh-Sheikh 
with as little ceremony as possible. 

THE WEST BANE REVOLTS 

For several months Israel had been trying to create an ‘alterna- 
tive’ leadersMp among the inhabitants of the West Bank wMch 
would collaborate in imposing some form of limited autonomy 
on the Palestinians. Witii financial aid and military protection 
from Israel, a small number of Village leagues’ were established 
in a move to counter the radical nationalism of tiie urban 
leadersMp. Although the attempt was largely unsuccessful, it 
did provoke severM of the West Bank’s more radical mayors 
into refusing to collaborate with the Israeli admimstration. In 
response, on 18 March, the occupation authorities dismissed the 
Mayor of al-Bireh, Ibrahim Ta^^, as well as the town’s council. 

Tlie dismissals caused a three-day strike in East Jerusalem 
and the rest of the West Bank, wMch was later extended as a 
result of the harsh manner in wMch the Israeli army dealt with 
Palestinian demonstrators. Rioting took place in most West 
Bank towns and spread to the Gaza Strip. A week after tiie 
action taken against the al-Bireh town council, Israel issued 
summary dismissal orders against the Mayor of Ramallah, 
Enrim IGialaf, and the Mayor of Nablus, Bassam Shaka. These 
dismissals provoked two weeks of the worst rioting the West 
Bank had yet seen, in wMch several Palestinians were killed. 

ISRAEL’S 1982 INVASION OF LEBANON 

The cease-fire on the Israel-Lebanon border, wMch had been 
arranged by the US Special Envoy, Philip Habib, in July 1981, 
held for less than a year. In May 1982 the Israeli air force struck 
at Palestiman positions inside Lebanon and PLO guerrillas 
retaliated by shelling Galilee. On 4 June, anti-PLO Arab 
gunmen shot and wounded the Israeli Ambassador to London, 
Shlomo Argov, and Israeli aircraft bombed targets in southern 
Lebanon and west Beirut. The PLO’s subsequent bombardment 
of northern Israel— wMch did not result in loss of life— was the 
official pretext for an invasion the Israelis entitled ‘Operation 
Peace for Galilee’. However, Gen. Sharon subsequently revealed 
that he had been planning the operation since becoming Min- 
ister of Defence in July 1981 and he had even visited Beirut 
secretly in January 1982, in preparation. 

On 6 June the Israeli army, numbering some 30,000, brushed 
aside the UN forces in southern Lebanon and attacked Palesti- 
man positions around Beaufort Castle and along the coast road 
to Tyre. WMle Israel’s air force, with naval support, bombed 
Beirut and other towns, infantry units were landed along the 
Lebanese coast. The Israelis captured Nabatiyah, Tyre, Sidon 
and Damour after massive boinbardments wMch resulted in 
severe damage and thousands of civilian casualties. By 10 June 
Israeli troops had reached positions overlooking Beirut. 

Syria, wMch had maintained some 30,000 troops in Lebanon 
since its intervention in 1976, tried to avoid being drawn into 
the war but on the fourth day of the invasion its forces clashed 
with the advancing Israelis. Although the battles on the ground 
never became as serious as in the 1973 war, Syria comxmtted 
its air force against ffie Israelis and suffered a heavy defeat. 
On 11 June, under diplomatic pressure from the USA, Israel 


agreed to a cease-fire with Syria. However, fighting continued 
between Palestinian guerrillas and Israeli forces. During the 
siege of Beirut Sharon announced that the PLO should be 
expelled from the country and, if possible, destroyed altogether. 
As for Lebanon, Sharon’s intention was to clear the Syrian 
troops out of Beirut and the centre of the country and to install 
a client regime di^wn from the right-wing Phatogist Party. 

THE SIEGE OF BEIRUT 

The siege of Lebanon’s capital began a week after the invasion 
and lasted almost two months. It was bombed almost continu- 
ously from land, sea and air from 13 June to 12 August. When the 
siege had ended two Lebanese newspapers, quoting government 
sources, calculated that since the beginning of the invasion 
18,000 people had been killed and 30,000 wounded. About 85% 
of the casualties were civilians. 

Israel’s terms for ending the siege were that PLO forces in 
Beirut, numbering some 9,000 combatants, should surrender or 
leave the country, along with those Syrian troops still in the 
city, otherwise the Israeli army would force its way into Beirut 
and forcibly expel them. While US officials tried to negotiate an 
agreement with the PLO, the Israeli anned forces continued to 
bombard the city. They also cut off water and electricity supplies 
to west Beirut and prevented food and medical supplies from 
reaching its beleaguered population. Finally the PLO agreed to 
leave and on 21 August its guerrillas began their evacuation. 
By the end of the month the last Palestiman units had left the 
city that had been their headquarters since the Jordanian civil 
war 12 years earlier. Israel had acMeved one of its principal 
objectives. A second goal was attained almost immediately 
when, on 23 August, the Lebanese National Assembly was 
persuaded to choose the right-wing, pro-Israeli, Phalangist com- 
mander, Bachir Gemayel, as the new President of Lebanon. 

THE SABRA/CHATILA MASSACRE 

The agreement governing the evacuation of the PLO from Beirut 
provided for the deployment of a multinational force to supervise 
the Palestiman withdrawal and to protect the inhabitants of 
Muslim west Beirut. On 25 August 1982 tMs force, composed 
of US, French and Italian soldiers, disembarked at Beirut. Only 
two weeks later, they began to withdraw, a fortnight earlier 
than provided for in tiie agreement. 

On 14 September the Ifresident-elect, Bachir Gemayel, was 
killed by a bomb explosion at the Phalangist Party headquarters 
and a few hours later, in contravention of the evacuation agree- 
ment, the Israeli army moved into west Beirut. The day after 
the assassination Israeli officers held a meeting with local 
Phalangmt commanders in wMch they agreed to help a force of 
Phalangist militiamen ‘clean up’ the Palestinian refiigee camps 
of Sabra and Chatila. On the evening of 16 September the 
Phalangists entered the camps and began a massacre wMch 
resulted in the deaths of as many as 2,000 refugees. 

The outrage wMch the atrodly caused throughout the world 
eventually forced the Israeli Prime Minister to order an inquiry. 
In its report published in February 1983, the Israeli Commission 
of Inquiry criticized a number of leading Israelis including 
Begin, Sharon, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Shamir, as weB 
as Mgh-ranking officers, such as tiie CMef of Staff, Eitan. 
Sharon was considered principally responsible for planning the 
operation; he resigned as Mmister of Defence but Begin allowed 
him to remain in the Cabinet as a minister without portfolio. 

TWO PEACE PLANS 

On 1 September 1982 President Reagan announced a new plan 
to settle the Arab-Israeli conflict (see Documents on Palestine, 
p. 124). It was widely considered to be the work of the new 
Secretary of State, George Shultz, and it represented a signifi- 
cant chanp in US policy. While the Camp David accords had 
been ambiguous about the future of the territories occupied by 
Israel since 1967, the Reagan Plan envisaged their restoration 
to the Arabs. Nevertheless, at the same time the USA reaffirmed 
its opposition to the creation of a Palestinian state and proposed 
‘self-government in association with Jordan’. 

The Reagan Plan was rejected by tiie Israeli (jrovemment, 
wMch immediately embarked on a new and more intensive 
programme of building settlements on the West Bank. A week 
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ai^r tiie announcemeiit of the Re^an Plan, the Arab states, 
meeting in Fez, countered with their own proposals (see 
Documents on Palestine, p. 124), which were almost identical 
to the Fahd Plan of the year before and called for the creation 
of a Palestinian state in the Occupied Territories. Point Seven 
of the proposals, which called on ihe United Nations Secuniy 
Council to provide guarantees for peace between all stetes of 
the region implicitly recognized Israel’s right to exist. 

At the end of October King Hassan of Morocco led a delegation 
of Arab ministers of foreign affairs to Washington to explain 
their proposals to President Reagan. Although the US and Arab 
plflTiR both envisaged the restoration of Arab rule over the 
Occupied Territories, they disagreed over the issue of who 
exactly would govern them. The crucial fig^e in the US strategy 
was King Hussein of Jordan, who visited Washington in 
December. Hussein was prepared to negotiate with the USA on 
the basis of the Reagan Plan only if he received a mandate to 
do so from the Palestinians. In January 1983 the King held 
tflllrs with the PLO leader Yasser Arafat, aimed at establishing 
a joint Jordanian-Palestinian position, and the following month 
the Palestine National Council (PNC) debated the matter in 
Algiers. 

^though it was clear that Arafat and the Palest inian moder- 
ates were anxious to give Hussein the mandate he needed, 
there was strong opposition from some sections of the PNC, 
particularly from those groups backed by Syria. The PNC duly 
endorsed the Fez proposals and criticized the Reagan Plan 
without rejecting it outright. Although Arafat failed to achieve 
his objectives, discussions between Jordan and the PLO con- 
tinued until King Hussein brought them to an end in April. 

AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC EFFORTS 

On 24 April 1983 the US Secretary of State George Shultz left 
for the Middle East, shortly after a bomb attack, apparently 
carried out by an unknown Shiite group, had destroyed the US 
embassy in Beirut and left a large number of dead, including 
17 US citizens. After a series of consultations with Arab and 
Israeli leaders, Shultz was able to persuade the Lebanese and 
Israeli Governments to sign an agreement on 17 May providing 
for the withdrawal of Israeli troops from Lebanon. Although 
Israel did not manage to secure some of the ambitious security 
demands it had been making earlier, the agreement did provide 
for the establishment of joint Israeh-Lebanese patrols operating 
inside the Lebanese border. 

The Israeli Government had made clear at the time that any 
agreement to withdraw its troops from southern Lebanon was 
conditional on a commitment by Syria simultaneously to 
withdraw its army from the Beka^a vafiey. The Syrian Govern- 
ment, however, which had recently entered into a closer alliance 
with the USSR, quickly denounced an agreement that seemed 
to benefit only the USA and its allies, Israel and the Lebanese 
Government ^Amin Gemayel (the brother of the late President- 
elect). Negotiations had neglected consideration of an Israeli 
withdrawal fix)m the Syrian Golan Heights and the Occupied 
Territories of Palestine and President Assad, therefore, adopted 
an intransigent attitude. As an indication of Syrian policy, 
Assad supported a revolt by Palestinian dissidents inside Fatah 
(the militant Palestine National Liberation Movement) who 
were opposed to their leader Yasser Arafat’s moderate, diplom- 
atic approach. With the help of the Syrian army, the Fatah 
rebels under their extremist commander, Abu Musa, captured 
Palestinian loyalist positions in the Beka‘a valley and in June 
Assad expelled Arafat firom Syria, 

The Israeli Government, meanwhile, was refusing to pull its 
army out of Lebanon without a simultaneous withdrawal by the 
it was reluctant to leave its troops in occupation 
of so mu^ Lebanese territory because of the toll being taken 
^ them in attacks by Lebanese and Palestinian guerrillas. In 
iMel, demonstrations were held to demand the immediate 
^thdrawal of Israeli troops. A year after the invasion the 
w^nunent admitted that 500 soldiers had been killed in 
Lebanon and pwple began to question whether the war's objec- 
tives could justify such losses. It was in this atmosphere that 
the toeli Government began to discuss proposals for a limited 
withdrawal to the Awali river, north of Sidon. 


THE ISRAELI WITHDRAWAL FROM BEIRUT 

Growing factional violence in Lebanon during the summer of 
1983 underlined the impracticability of both Israel’s and the 
USA’s plans for that country. A principal aim of Israel’s inva- 
sion-the establishment of a strong central government closely 
allied to Israel-had clearly been abandoned when on 20 July 
the Israeli Cabinet decided, unilaterally, to pull back its forces 
behind the more easily defensible line of the Awali river. Simul- 
taneously, a visit to Washington by President Gemayel left the 
US Administration with few illusions that the 17 May Lebanon/ 
Israel agreement, which it had brokered, would ever be ratified, 
far less implemented. The sense of failure provoked the replace- 
ment of Philip Habib as special Middle East envoy by Robert 
McFarlane, and the announcement by Menadiem Begin, on 28 
August, of his intention to resign as Prime Minister. The situa- 
tion m Lebanon deteriorated further (on 23 July the Druze 
leader Walid Joumblatt had announced the formation of a pro- 
Syrian coalition, the National Salvation Front, in opposition to 
the Gemayel (jovemment). Any hope that without external 
support Gfemayel’s authority could be extended beyond the 
capital itself was dashed Mowing Israel’s sudden withdrawal 
to the Awah on 4 September, which precipitated a war between 
the Druze and the right-wing Christian forces. With Syrian 
logistical support, the Druze quickly gained the upper hand; 
their advance was checked only at Souk el-Gharb, a strategic 
mountain town overlooking Beirut, at which point the USA took 
the decision to intervene directly in the conflict with shelling 
by its offshore fleet of Druze- and Syrian-controlled territory. 

AMERICAN INVOLVEMENT 

The growmg US involvement in the Lebanese conflict, with the 
concomitant danger of ‘superpower confrontation, alarmed not 
just the USA’s European partners in the UNIFIL multinational 
force (MNF) but ah levels of opinion m the USA itself, which 
was for the first time paying the price in American lives for 
its Middle East policy. The longer-term wony was that such 
involvement would destroy US credibility as the broker of a 
wider settlement of the Arab~Israeli conflict. On 26 July 1983 
masked gunmen killed 3 Palestinian students and wounded 38 
others in an attack on Hebron University. Then, on 2 August 
the US vetoed a UN Security Council resolution declaring the 
West Bank settlements illegal and condemning tiie violence 
against Palestinian civilians. Although, on 27 August, President 
Reagan declared the establishment of new Israeli settlements 
in the Occupied Territories to be ‘an obstacle to peace’, two days 
later the USA boycotted the UN International Conference on 
the Palestinian Question in Geneva, which was attended by 137 
states, including its NATO allies in Europe. 

BEGINrS RESIGNATION 

Any hopes that the resignation of Menachem Begin as Prime 
Minister on 30 August 1983 heralded a change in Israeli policies 
were banished when the Herat Party chose the even more 
uncompromising Minister of Foreign Affairs, Itzhak Shamir, to 
be his successor as leader of the party. Shamir, a veteran of the 
Jewish underground group, Lehd, allegedly gave the order for 
the assassination of UN mediator Count Folke Bernadotte in 
1948, and had opposed the Camp David accords. Begin withheld 
his formal resignation until 15 September, giving Shamir time 
to form a viable Likud cosdition. Sure of a narrow majority in 
the Knesset, Shamir was asked to form a government on 21 
September. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SYRIA 

ff Lebanon was the key to progress towards a wider settlement, 
it appeared to many observers that President Reagan believed 
that the civil war there could be settled in President Gemayel’s 
favour through the exercise of US military might. This was 
despite efforts in the US Congress to invoke the 1973 War 
Powers Act requiring presidential consultations with Congress 
if US forces abroad faced ‘imminent hostilities’. The impossi- 
b^ty of a force of 1,600 marines with naval support sustaining 
me authorify of Gemayel’s Government, whose pleas to Israel 
for help against the Druze offensive had been dismissed, became 
increasingly clear in the aftermath of the fragile cease-fire 
agreed on 25 September 1983 through Saudi Arabian mediation. 
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The terms of the cease-fire provided for a dialogue of national 
reconciliation with Syrian participation, in recognition of Syria’s 
effective power of veto over decisions relating to the fixture 
of Lebanon. 

There were signs too that Syria was seeking to extend its 
control over another key area of the Middle East conflict. On 29 
July Yasser Arafat declared that Syrian and Libyan troops were 
involved in continuing clashes between pro- and anti-Arafat 
Palestinian factions in the Beka‘a valley. Prolonged meetings 
of the PLO’s Executive Committee and Central Coimcil in T unis 
in early August were unable to heal the rift in Palestinian 
ranks. Arafat managed to retain the loyalty, or at least the 
neutrality, of the more radical groupings such as the People’s 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), led by George 
Habash, and the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine (DFLP), led by Naif Hawatmeh, but was obliged in return 
to submit to the Central Council’s denunciation of the Reagan 
Plan, something which the last PNC meeting had careMly 
avoided. The remaining pro-Arafat forces in Syrian-controlled 
northern Lebanon were steadily losing ground, and Arafat 
seemed to have decided to make his last stand wilii them when 
in mid-September he returned to the loyalist stronghold in the 
northern Lebanese port of Tripoli. This soon came under siege 
from Syrian and Palestinian forces. 

With Syria dominating events in Lebanon and with the pro- 
Syrian Fatah dissidents led by Abu Musa apparently poised to 
inherit Arafat’s leadership of the PLO, it seemed that any 
solution of the crisis must be acceptable in Damascus. The 
US Administration was forced belatedly to recognize Syria’s 
influence and negotiations were initiated by special envoy 
Robert McFarlane through the Saudi Arabian Ambassador to 
the USA, Prince Bandar ibn Sultan. Much to the consternation 
of its European allies, however, the USA appeared unwilling to 
alter its perception of the conflict in Lebanon in terms of a 
Soviet threat to its interests in the region, a view in which it 
was encouraged by Syria’s acquisition of Soviet long-range SS- 
21 missiles m early October. There was, equally, no hint of US 
readiness to put pressure on Israel over the issues necessary 
for Syrian acceptance of a peace settlement: Israeli withdrawal 
from southern Lebanon and, crucially, the inclusion of the 
S^an Golan Heights, annexed by Israel in 1981, in any talks 
aimed at a wider settlement. Israel in turn applied its own 
leverage, threatening to dose the bridges over the Awali river, 
now Lebanon’s de facto line of partition. President Reagan’s 
domestic position improved somewhat on 30 September 1983 
with a Senate vote approving the deployment of US forces in 
Beirut for a further 18 monlbs, but &e precarious position of 
these forces made their withdrawal imperative before the 1984 
presidential election campaign began in earnest. 

SUICIDE BOMBINGS IN LEBANON 

All the Reagan administration’s calculations were overturned 
on 23 October 1983 when simultaneous suicide bomb attacks 
destroyed the headquarters of the US and French contingents 
of the MNF in Beirut, killing 241 US marines and 58 French 
soldiers. Two extremist ShiTte groups thought to have had links 
with a detachment of Iranian revolutionary guards stationed 
in Baalbek in eastern Lebanon daimed responsibility for the 
atrocities. Responsibility for the attacks, initially ascribed by 
the USA to Iran, was widened to include Syria and the USSR, all 
of whom vigorously denied any mvolvement. Although President 
Reagan was quick to reaffirm America’s commitment to main- 
taining the marines in Lebanon— a determination echoed at a 
meeting of the ministers of foreign affairs of all four countries 
contributing to the MNF in Paris on 27 October— domestic 
opposition to his Middle East policy inevitably increased. In the 
case of the attack on the French forces, there was reason to 
believe it was linked with France’s support for Iraq in the 
Iran-Iraq War; in the case of the USA the marines’ deaths could 
not help but be attributed to its dedsion to intervene, as it 
appeared, directly on the side of Lebanon’s Christian President 
against the largely Muslim opposition, and to the antipathy 
which US support for Israel had provoked among the Arabs at 
large. Israel’s distancing itself from the US involvement in 
Lebanon, as reaction to the bombings set in, was evidence of ite 
sensitivity to the charge that by invading Lebanon it had set in 
motion the of events leading to the disaster. US resent- 


ment was evinced by the rejection of Israel’s offer to help in 
treating the victims of the attack. Ten days before the Beirut 
attacks Israel had leaked secret US plans to arm and equip a 
Jordanian militaiy force for possible intervention in a Gulf 
crisis. The leak led to the Senate Appropriations Committee 
vetoing the idea on 2 November and was a grave setback to the 
US-Jordanian dialogue, which was focused on King Hussein’s 
willingness to revive talks with the Palestinians on the basis of 
the Reagan Plan. 

The USA forged closer links with Israel after a bomb attack 
on Israel’s military headquarters in T^re which killed 60 people, 
including 32 Palestinians and Lebanese held captive there. 
Israeli planes immediately bombed Palestinian and Druze posi- 
tions in the Chouf, and a 72-hour blockade of the occupied south 
was imposed. The USA seemed to be convinced by the Israeli 
Minister of Defence, Moshe Arens, that US setbacks in Lebanon 
were due to lack of co-ordination with Israeli forces there and 
it decided on a policy of ‘strategic co-operation’ with Israel. 
Syria, which Israel publicly held ultimat^y responsible for the 
T^re attack, warned of ‘aggressive US and Israeli intentions’ 
and ordered a general mobilization of its forces on 7 November. 

THE LEBANESE NATIONAL RECONCILIATION 
CONFERENCE 

Despite the relative success of the organizers of the national 
reconciliation conference— which was convened in Geneva at 
the beginning of November— in persuading the protagonists, 
including the Syrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Abd al-Halim 
iChaddam, to participate, Lebanon’s internal strife persisted. 
The demand by the Syrians and their allies in the National 
Salvation Front for the abrogation of the 17 May agreement with 
Israel had prompted a compromise proposal whereby President 
Gemayel was to seek a substitute arrangement with the USA 
for securing Israeli withdrawal. The new US strategy (which 
coincided with the appointment on 3 November of a new Special 
Envoy for the Middle East, Donald Rumsfeld) of ever closer 
identiflcation of its interests with those of Israel dictated the 
joint US-Israeli refiisal to reconsider the unratifled accord. 
President Gemayel’s Christian constituency still had sufficient 
faith in US support and in the possibility of fiirther Israeli 
military intervention on its side to resist changes to its constitu- 
tional privileges, and internal reconciliation made no progress. 
That US and Israeli strategies were coinciding more and more 
was demonstrated by a massive increase in US military aid to 
Israel, and in Lebanon, by further Israeli air raids on Syrian- 
controlled territory and a toect US-Syrian dash on 4 December 
in which two US planes were shot down. 

ARAFAT’S DEPARTURE FROM TRIPOLI 

The prestige which Syrian President Assad won in the Arab 
world as a result of his policy of confrontation with the USA was 
enhanced by Arab dismay at the US-Israeli accord. President 
Mubarak of Egypt, the USA’s dosest ally in the Arab world, 
described the accord as catastrophic and King Hussein of Jordan 
considered it a reward for Israeli intransigence. President 
Assad’s apparent propaganda success in defying the USA was 
partly vitiated, however, by the bloody assault against forces 
loyal to Yasser Arafat in Tripoli, which by the end of November 
1983 had claimed at least 500 lives. His evident determination 
to prevent Yasser Arafat from leaving the country alive was 
conditioned by the knowledge that, freed firom the influence of 
hardline dissidents backed by Syria, the PLO Chairman would 
be in a position to try to forge a joint Jordanian-Palestinian 
alliance based on the Iteagan Plan, a move repeatedly advocated 
by King Hussein. Although the PLO dissidents had initially 
attracted considerable sympathy, their collaboration with Syria 
against the loyalists swung opinion behind Arafat, especially in 
the Occupied Territories, and the struggle was increasingly seen 
as one for PLO independence from external control. Arafat’s 
standing was enhanced on 24 November when six Israeli pri- 
soners held by his forces in Tripoli were exdianged for 4,800 
Palestinians and Lebanese imprisoned by Israel in southern 
Lebanon. Support for Arafat from many quarters, including the 
USSR, but especially from the Arab Gulf states, helped to secure 
a Saudi-Syrian-sponsored agreement to end the fighting on 24 
November, in accordance with which Arafat and his supporters 
were to withdraw from Lebanon within two weeks. The UN 
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Security Council agreed on 4 December to grant the ships 
evacuating Arafat’s 4,000 supporters the protection of the UN 
flag, but naval attacks on Tripoli by Israel, and its refusal to 
guarantee the evacuation fleet safe passage, delayed its depar- 
ture until 20 December. 

ISRAEL’S DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 

Israeli bombing raids continued against what were termed 
terrorist bases in Syrian-controlled Lebanon, inflicting heavy 
civilian casualties. lx)sses were also mounting from almost daily 
guerrilla attacks on Israeli forces in occupied southern Lebanon, 
where the overwhelmingly Siulte population had built up an 
increasingly effective military resistance movement. In addition, 
Israel was experiencing an economic crisis and record rates 
of inflation, w'hich threatened the new Government of Itzhak 
Shamir. Huge debts had brought the country to the verge of 
bankruptcy and forced the new Minister of Finance, Yigal 
Cohen-C^ad, to devalue the shekel, slash subsidies on basic 
commodities and draw up an austerity package which included 
cuts in the hitherto sacred areas of defence and settlement. 
This, in turn, further endangered the ruling coalition’s narrow 
majority in the Knesset, as the religious parties threatened to 
withdraw their support if the rapid colonization of the Occupied 
Territories was not sustained. 


ARAFAT’S DIPLOMATIC INITIATIVES 

On leaving Tripoli Arafat went to Egypt for a meeting with 
President Mubarak, becoming the first prominent Arab leader to 
go there since the signing of Sie Camp David accords. However, 
Egypt’s continued commitment to the treaty was emphasized 
unmediately after the meeting by the visit of a senior Egyptian 
official to Israel, the first of its kind since ^e 1982 invasion of 
I^toon. Nevertheless, Arafat’s visit was followed by the 
signing of an Egyptian-Jordanian trade protocol, a visit to Cairo 
by the Saudi Prince Talal ibn Abd al-Aziz, and, on 19 January 
1984, by the decision of the Organization of the Islamic Confer- 
ence to readmit Egypt to its ranks. The de facto ending of the 
Arab boycott of Egypt could, it was felt, provide the bridge 
for possible Arab-Israeli negotiations and tiie emergence of a 
moderate Arab al i g n ment between Egypt, Jordan, the PLO and 
po^bly Iraq. Syria, Libya and the PLO’s left-wing factions 
vehemently denounced the rapprochement with Egypt and the 
burning Jordan-PLO relationship. Although the Israeli 
Prime Minister, Itzhak Shamir, also denounced the Arafat- 
meeting as a ‘severe blow to the peace process’, the 
US Administration welcomed it as a boost for the Reagan Plan. 

^ In a move which was interpreted as preparing the constitu- 
tional ground for a joint Palestinian-Jordanian initiative, Kin cr 
Hussein decided on 5 January to reconvene the Jordanian 
Par^ent (its representation theoretically divided between 
^e East and the (occupied) West Banks of the Jordan), which 
had^n sus^nded since 1974 (when the Rabat Arab summit 
a^rdedthe PLO the status of sole representative of the Palesti- 
man people), and had not actually convened since 1967. 


DISQUIET AT THE USA’S ROLE IN LEBANON 
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THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE MULTINATIONAL 
FORCE FROM BEIRUT 

Meanwhile US naval bombardments of anti-Gemayel forces in 
the hills overlooking Beirut prompted renewed attacks on the 
US contingent. At the beginning of February more than 200 
people died in three days of continuous heavy fighting, the 
Lebanese Grovemment resigned, and the Lebanese army disinte- 
grated along sectarian lines. Draze militiamen from the moun- 
tains linked up with tiieir Shifite allies in the southern suburbs 
of Beirut on 15 Februapr 1984. The USA still refused to consider 
the one thing that might have halted the onslaught against 
Gemayel— the abrogation of the 17 May agreement— but it had 
clearly lost all control of events. Despite public avowals of 
support for the Gemayel Government and promises to keep US 
forces in the country, the decision had already been taken to 
‘redeploy’ the marines even before President Reagan announced 
their withdrawal on 7 Februazy. The next day tihe United 
Kingdom announced and completed the withdrawal of its token 
contribution to the MNF, followed by the Italian force on 20 
February. The last US marines were evacuated from Beirut on 
26 February, to be followed by the French in March, leaving 
the western sector of the city, as in the days before the Israeli 
invasion, under the control of Muslim and left-wing militias. 
On 5 March, bowing to Syrian influence, President Gemayel 
abrogated the 17 May Lebanon-Israel agreement in return for 
guarantees of internal security from President Assad. 


TBDE CONSEQUENCES OF ISRAEL’S INVASION 

The failure of Israel’s 1982 invasion now became fully apparent. 
Far from securing a ‘client regime’ in Beirut, it had brought 
about the defeat of Israel’s Christian allies, who had been forced 
to retreat into their traditional enclaves in east Beirut and 
around J ounieh. Abandoned by the USA, and with little prospect 
of further military support from Israel, there seemed little 
alternative to cantonization or a power-sharing deal with the 
Muslim majority. Meanwhile, the enormous cost of the Lebanese 
campaign in lives and resources appeared to have undermined 
Israel’s security, rather than consolidate it. The death of the 
pro-Israeli militia commander, Mjg. Sa’ad Haddad, on 15 Jan- 
uary 1984, further disappointed Israel’s hopes of creating a 
security zone along the Lebanese side of its northern border, 
and despite the setbacks suffered by the PLO in Lebanon, armed 
attacks against Israelis in Israel continued. In addition, the 
growth and increasing sophistication of a Jewish anti-Arab 
tezTorist underground was both embarrassing the Government 
and threatening a backlash throughout the Arab and Muslim 
world. The Karp report, drawn up by a Mimstry of Justice 
commission in May 1982, but suppressed until 8 February 1984 
demed ^e Government’s failures to curb Jewish terrorism 
against ^ab civilians. At the end of April Israeli security 
s^ces toally acted, arresting some 30 people suspected of 
planting ^mbs on Arab buses. By that time the defection of 
toe sn^ T^ party from the ruling Likud coalition had led to 
toe defeat of the Government in a vote to dissolve the Knesset 
Poor. elections, which were subsequently scheduled 
for 23 July. The lengthy trid of members of the Jewish terrorist 
imtoground, nested in April, distracted attention from the 
eleven campaign, especiaUy after it became known that some 
of toe experts, who were mainly Gush Emunim settlers but 
also inclined two army officers, had confessed to the 1980 
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nor its surrogate force seemed capable of preventing a growing 
number of guerrilla attacks against the occupying army. 

LEBANON’S GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL 
RECONCILIATION 

In Beirut, a new government of national unity installed at the 
end of April 1984 had resolved to secure Israel’s complete and 
unconditional withdrawal. Comprising a delicate balance of 
Christians and Muslims achieved after a year’s painstaking 
mediation on the part of Syria, the new Lebanese Cabinet 
included the Shi^ite leader Nabih Berri— an in^cation both of 
the rising influence of the Shiites and of how far the balance of 
power had shifted in favour of Lebanon’s non-Christian com- 
munities (though Amin (jremayel retained the presidency). Berri, 
leader of the Shiite Amal movement, which was spearheading 
the resistance to Israel in the south, joined the Government on 
the condition that he be made minister for the souHi, and his 
appointment signalled the first test of President Glemayers 
pledge of ‘support for the national resistance’ given at the 
reconvened national reconciliation conference in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in March. The new Prime Minister, Rashid 
Karami, a Sunni Muslim, confirmed the (government’s inten- 
tions on 3 June by calling for the removal of Israel’s liaison 
office’ at Dbayye, in the Christian enclave north of Beirut. 
Israel’s Likud Grovemment was adamant that it would not 
leave southern Lebanon in the hands of a Syrian-influenced 
government in Beirut. The USA was unwilling to mediate 
between Lebanon and Israel to secure a withdrawal, even 
assuming that its participation would have been countenanced 
by Syria. On 10 June, during a tour of the MiMe East, the UN 
Secretary-General, Javier Perez de Cuellar, quadied Israeli 
hopes that UN forces could act as a buffer north of Israel’s lines, 
on the grounds that this would reinforce Lebanon’s de facto 
partition. Israel, in turn, rejected the suggestion that UNIFIL 
could pohce Israel’s northern border and ensure its security 
after an Israeli withdrawal. By the second anniversary of the 
invasion, the war in Lebanon had cost almost 600 Israeli lives, 
with 3,049 woimded— more than the total number of military 
and ci^an casualties in the Six-Day War of 1967. 

ISRAEL’S INCONCLUSIVE GENERAL ELECTION 

In his election manifesto, Shimon Peres, who had been unani- 
mously re-adopted on 12 April as leader of the opposition Labour 
Party, pledged to bring Israel’s troops home within ‘three to six’ 
months of gaining power, and this appeared to be a crucial 
factor in his party’s favour. However, the immediate concern of 
the Israeli voter as the election approached was the economy. 
With mflation reaching 15% a month, a balance-of-payments 
deficit of $5, 000m., foreign debt of $23,000m. and a chronic 
shortage of foreign currency reserves, Israel was on the verge 
of bankruptQr; the occupation of Lebanon alone was costing the 
country an estimated $lm. a day. 

At the election on 23 July, the major p 2 ^ groupings, Likud 
and the Labour Alignment, each secured just over one-third of 
the Knesset’s 120 seats. The balance of power lay once again 
with the minority parties, which won the remaining 35 seats. 
The result confinned the trend towards polarization in Israeli 
politics: the extreme right-wing Tehiya party increased its repre- 
sentation firom three to five seats, and was joined on the far 
right by two members of the religious-nationalist Morasha 
party, which drew its support from the Gush Emunim move- 
ment, and by Rabbi Meir Kahane of the Kach party, who ^d 
campaigned on an openly racist platform. At the other political 
pole. Reserve General Matti Peled and Muhammad MVari were 
elected as representatives of a newly formed Arab^Jewish coali- 
tion, the Progressive List for Peace, which called for dialogue 
with the PLO and the establishment of an independent Palesti- 
nian state in the Occupied Territories. The deadlock was 
resolved when Labour leader Shimon Peres was entrusted ■mth 
forming the new Grovemment afber the factions in the political 
centre, Yahad and the National Religious Party, agreed to 
lend their support to Labour on condition that Peres formed a 
‘national unity’ government with likud. On 30 August Lalwur 
and Likud agreed to such an arrangement, with Peres as Prime 
Minister and Shamir as Minister of Foreign Affairs, their posts 
to be exchanged every two years. On 13 September the Knesset 
approved a bi-partisan Cabinet, completing the political rehab- 
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ilitation of Ariel Sharon, who was appointed Mimster of Industry 
and Trade. 

SYRIAN INFLUENCE IN LEBANON 

In Lebanon, Syna. was exercising unprecedented control over 
the Grovemment in Beirut. On 18 June 1984 President Assad 
succeeded in sponsoring a Christian-Muslim power-sharing 
agreement, which included the implementation of a balanced 
security plan throughout Beirut, where local militias were to 
be disbanded and the port and airport re-opened. The plan was 
executed on 4 July, the army taking over positions in the city 
from ffie militias, including ^e hitherto intransigent Lebanese 
Forces (LF, the military wing of the Christian Phalangist Party), 
within hours. However, despite Syria’s efforts, plans to extend 
the Lebanese army’s deployment throughout the rest of the 
country made no headway, and renewed sectarian clashes threa- 
tened to reverse the progress that had been made, exposing 
Syria’s inability to control its Druze and Shiite allies. Israel 
demonstrated its determination to thwart Syria’s designs in 
Lebanon by a series of air raids on Druze- and Syrian-controlled 
areas and, on 10 September, an armoured column was deployed 
north of its lines on the Awali river into the Kharroub region 
to support Christian militias under attack from the Druze. 

MOVES TOWARDS AN ISRAELI WITBDDRAWAL FROM 
LEBANON 

The new Government in Israel gave the first public indication 
that Israel had lost the political struggle for Lebanon; the 
hitherto rigid insistence on a simultaneous withdrawal of Syrian 
troops from the country was abandoned, and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Shamir, said that Israel wanted the USA to 
mediate with Syria on a procedure for Israeli withdrawal. The 
US Assistant Secretary of State for Near East Affairs, Richard 
Murphy, visited Lebanon, Syria and Israel in September 1984, 
holding two rounds of talks with President Assad in Damascus, 
the first such US-Syrian contact and the first display of active 
US diplomacy in the region since the withdrawal of US forces 
from Beirut in February. Murphy followed in the footsteps 
of the UN Assistant Secretary-General, Brian Urquhart, who 
returned assured by aH parties of their desire for UNIFIL to 
play a larger part in any settlement. However, Israel insisted 
that, though a withdrawal of forces need not be simultaneous, 
it should not be unilateral. Nevertheless, talks began under UN 
auspices on 8 November, at UNTFIL’s headquarters in the 
Israeli-Lebanese border town of Naqoura, between military 
delegations from Israel and Lebanon, within the framework of 
the 1949 Armistice Commission. 

DIPLOMATIC INTTIATIVES ON PALESTINE 

The new Israeli Government had also to contend with the 
nascent Arab ‘peace alliance’ between Yasser Arafat’s wing of 
the PLO, Jordan and Egypt. Egypt’s credibility in the Arab world 
and non-aligned movement was strengthened by its decision to 
restore full diplomatic relations with the USSR. However, it 
was King Hussein of Jordan’s surprise decision on 25 September 
1984 to restore diplomatic ties with Cairo which first raised the 
possibility of talks between the new Israeli Government and a 
joint Jordanian-PLO delegation supported by Egypt. Yasser 
Arafat had been preoccupied by a long and difficult struggle to 
win the agreement of the various PLO factions to convene 
the PNC, which Arafat hoped would supply the Palestinian 
consensus for a joint peace strategy with Jordan. Amid signs of 
a thaw in relations between Syria and Arafat’s mainstream 
PLO, and after mediation efforts by the USSR, the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen and Algeria, leaders of Fatah 
and the quadripartite Damascus-based Democratic Alliance, 
including the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP) and the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(DFLP), met in Algiers on 18 April. Subsequently it was declared 
that the PFLP and DFLP had abandoned their opposition both 
to Arafat’s leadership and to the dialogue with Jordan. Syria, 
however, remained opposed to any Damascus-based group 
attendir^ a PNC meeting, and warned that those who did attend 
would not be allowed to return to Syria. The stalemate was 
finally broken on 14 October at a meeting in Tunis of the PLO 
Executive Committee, Fatah’s Central Council and about 80 
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representatives of other Palestinian organizations, at which it 
was declared that the PNC must be convened before the end of 
November, and that ‘the minority must accept the decision of 
the majority'. The 17th session of the PNC was duly scheduled 
for 22 November in Amman. On 9 October, President Mubarak 
visited the Jordanian capital, where ajoint EgyptianJordaman 
strategy on Palestine was announced. Israel welcomed the new 
Egyptian-Jordanian relationship as helpful to peace, but Egypt, 
while welcoming the inauguration of Shimon Peres as Israel’s 
Prime h-Iinister, made it dear that its primary commitaent 
was to the Arab world, and that it stood by its conditions 
for normalizing the firosty relations between them that had 
prevailed since Israel’s invasion of Lebanon: namely, the imtia- 
tion of steps to gain the confidence of the Palestinians living in 
areas under Israeli occupation, and talks on the disputed border 
strip of Taba on the Red Sea, which Israel continued to occupy 
after vacating Sinai in 1982. For his part, Bung Hussein dis- 
missed speculation that a US-sponsored peace initiative along 
the lines of Camp David was m prospect when, on 10 October, 
he denounced Israeli Prime Minister Peres* call for direct negoti- 
ations between Jordan and Israel, exphdtly excluding Palesti- 
nian involvement, as ‘subterfuge and deception’. 

REAGAN IS RETURNED TO THE WHITE HOUSE 
In the USA the Administration concentrated on advancing the 
US-Israel strategic relationship. An unprecedented military 
exchange agreement between the countries’ air forces was 
announced in early September 1984, and, during a visit to 
Israel in mid-October by the US Defense Secretary, Caspar 
Weinberger, details were released of the transfer of hitherto 
restricted US technology crucial to the development of Israel’s 
Lavi fighter aircraft. To help Israel address its economic crisis 
the US also consented to Ixansfer the whole of its $l,200m. 
annual civilian aid grant immediately, rather than in instal- 
ments. 

As far as the Arab world was concerned, the US Administra- 
tion appeared to be retreating into a defensive posture, as 
evinced by ‘anti-terrorist’ legislation drafted by the State 
Department in April. It was indisputable that the Reagan 
Administration had attracted an unprecedented degree of hos- 
tility in the Middle East. Threats of violence against and kidnap- 
pings of US citizens had led on 28 May to the recall of marines 
to protect the US embassy in Beirut. Nevertheless, on 20 Sep- 
tember a suicide bomb attack, responsibility for which was 
claimed by the Shiite Islaimc Jihad (Holy War) organization, 
killed more than 20 people and accelerated the steady exodus 
of American diplomats, journalists and relief workers from 
Lebanon, ^th o ugh, as a result of the intervention in Lebanon, 
more US citizens had been killed in international conflict than 
at any time since the Viet Nam war, seemingly no blame was 
attached to President Reagan, who was re-elect^ by a massive 
msoority on 5 November. 

FAILURE OF TALKS ON ISRAEU WITHDRAWAL 

At the talks in Naqoura on Israel’s withdrawal fiinm Lebanon, 
Lebanon’s demands included an unconditional Israeli 
withdrawal, the abolition of tide SLA and $10, 000m. in war 
reparatioi^. Israel responded by threatening to withdraw unila- 
terally, without making provision for local security. The talks 
r em a in ed deadlocked, with Syria evidently refusing to give 
Imel any assurance of its security once its forces had 
withdrawn. The pressure was, nevertheless, increasing on Israel 
to withdraw. Guerrilla attacks on the Israeli army, the Israeli 
Defence Force CIDFJ, continued during the negotiations, and 
both the troops and the Israeli public were becoming increas- 
ingly fimstrat^ at the hi^ casualty toll. On 8 January 1985 
Israel announced its withdrawal from the Naqoura talks; a week 
late, the Israeli Cabinet approved a three-phase unilateral 
withdrawal from Lebanon, which. Prime Minister Peres 
pledged, would be completed by July. Israel remained committed 
to mtervening in Lebanon if it perceived a threat to its security, 
and to ai(^ ‘friendly’ militias and maintaining a security zone 
patrolled by the SLA on the Lebanese side of the border. 

JORDANLAN-PALESTINIAN PARTNERSHIP 
Matters elsewhere looked more promising in the wake of Arafat’s 
success at the PNC meeting in Amman in late November 1984. 


Although the PFLP and DFLP did not attend, they undertook 
not to approve the formation of an alternative organization, and 
the PLO succeeded in demonstrating its independence from 
Syria. In his address to the PNC, King Hussein laid down 
the guidelines for a new Arab approach to the peace process, 
consisting of a joint Jordanian-PLO initiative, based on UN 
Resolution 242 and the right of the Palestiman people to self- 
determination, in accordance with the principle of an exchange 
of territory for peace with Israel. The PNC, however, reiterated 
its rejection of Resolution 242, which refers to the Palestinians 
only as refugees, implicitly denying their right to self-determina- 
tion and recognizing the State of Israel. Israel, which had always 
prohibited Palestinians living m areas under its occupation 
from attending the PNC, ignored King Hussein’s proposals; nor 
did it respond to a statement by the Egyptian Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Boutros Boutros-Ghali, expressing Egypt’s 
willingness to back a new initiative in which Jordan and a 
delegation of West Bank and Gaza Palestinians would enter 
peace tj^lTra with Israel under a mandate from the PLO. In this, 
however, Egypt was not supported by either Jordan or the 
Palestinians, who made it clear that the PLO should be a 
full partner in any future peace negotiations. PLO-Jordanian 
relations were strengthened by a series of meetings between 
King Hussein and Yasser Arafat, culminating on 11 Febru^ 
in the signing in Amman of a PLO-Jordanian accord, which 
provided for Palestinian seff-determination within the frame- 
work of a Jordanian-Palestiman confederation and for peace 
negotiations between dl parties to the conflict, including the 
PLO, and the five permanent members of the UN Security 
Council. Israel promptly rejected the agreement. 

The Amman agreement, which drew strong opposition from 
Syria and Arafat’s PLO opponents and was dearly a source of 
contention within the PLO Executive Committee itself, illus- 
trated tihe urgency with which King Hussein and Yasser Arafat 
viewed the need to salvage the Occupied Territories for a future 
Palestinian homeland before Jewish settlement estabhshed a 
de facto extension of Israel. Despite pledges from the new Israeli 
Government to raise the quality of life for the Palestinians in 
the Occupied Territories, violence against the Arab population 
there persisted. Nor did the Labour component of the Govern- 
ment of national unity seem able or willing to halt the continued 
seizure of Palestinian land for Israeli settlement. On 10 Feb- 
ruary, a study by the US-financed West Bank Data Project 
found that, as of 1 Janua^ 1985, there were 42,500 Israeli 
settlers living on the occupied West Beuik, double the figure of 
just two years earlier. 

ISRAEL’S ECONOMIC CRISIS 

The decision to spend more on colonizing the Occupied Terri- 
tories drew protests from Israelis alarmed by soaring inflation 
and, for the first time in the country’s history, widespread 
unemployment. A wages and prices ‘freeze’ agreed on 2 Nov- 
ember 1984 between the Government and trades unions and 
employers temporarily checked the rise in inflation, but did not 
tacHe the deep-rooted crisis in the economy. The Israeli shekel, 
having fallen to less than one five-hundredth of its 1977 value, 
was replaced for most practical purposes by the US dollar. An 
Israeli economic delegation went to Washfrigton at the end of 
December to request $4, 100m. in aid in 1986, an increase of 
$l,500m. on the 1985 total approved by the US Congress just 
three months previously. Initially, the US Government insisted 
that any increase in aid should be conditional on the introduction 
of more rigorous measures to tackle the crisis. On 17 January, 
Israel and the USA finalized a free-trade agreement, and on 30 
January President Reagan agreed to increase US military aid 
to Israel by $400m. to $l,800m. for the 1986 fiscal year. The 
same day , the Administration bowed to pressure from the pro- 
Israel lobby ^d delivered what appeared to be a deliberate 
snub to Saudi Arabia, its most important Arab ally. Less than 
^0 weeks before Ring Fahd was to pay a state visit to Wash- 
ington, it was announced that the sale of 40 F-15 fighter bombers 
to Saudi Arabia had been postponed pending a review of US 
arms sales to the Middle East. King Fahd’s appeal to the USA 
to revive the peace process was made in Washington on the 
s^e day (11 February) that Yasser Arafat and King Hussein 
signed the Amma n agreement, but the USA continued to insist 
that the PLO explicitly accept UN Resolution 242 to secure 
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ps^cipation in negotiations. The Arab initiative was com- 
plicated shortly afterwards when President Mubarak of Egypt 
launched proposals for direct talks between Israel and a Jord- 
a n ia n -Palestinian delegation, following preliminary discussions 
between the latter and the USA, a suggestion which clearly 
went beyond an 3 rthing envisaged by King Hussein and Yasser 
Arafat. Mubarak^s move, which drew sharp opposition from 
Syria and many Palestinians, as well as from lie USSR, was 
cautiously welcomed by Israeli Mme Minister Peres, who said 
on 25 February that Israel would be willing to meet suda a 
delegation provided it did not contain PLO members. 

ISRAEL’S WITHDRAWAL FROM LEBANON 

The first phase of Israel’s withdrawal plan, the evacuation 
of the western seaboard from the AwaH to the litani, was 
accomplished peacefully in February 1985. Almost immediately, 
however, Shi'ite guerrillas stepped up their attacks. Israel laun- 
ched a policy of Iron Fisf reprisal against villages suspected of 
harbouring guerrillas, storming scores of townships, killing and 
wounding their inhabitants, destroying houses and taking away 
hundreds of men to prison camps. ITie IDF clashed with UNIFIL 
forces protesting against the destruction of Shiite homes, and 
on 12 March the USA vetoed a UN Security Council resolution, 
proposed by Lebanon, which condemned Israel’s behaviour in 
southern Lebanon. 

Israel’s reprisal tactics did not have the desired effect: UN 
figmes showed that in the first month in which the ‘Iron Fist’ 
policy operated, attacks on the IDF in Lebanon actually doubled. 
On 17 March, Israeli Prime Minister Peres announced that tiie 
withdrawal was to be accelerated and completed in 8-10 weeks. 
In late March elements of the LF, determined to salvage what 
they could from the retreat and the increasingly pro-Syrian 
policies pursued by the Gemayel Gk>vemment, staged a revolt. 
Fighting in the capital and in the soutii between ^e Lebanese 
army and the Christian rebels soon degenerated into a general 
conflict between Christians and Mushms, which was accom- 
pamed by a fresh Israeli onslaught against Shiite villages 
in the occupied southern area. Israeli-Shilte antagonism was 
exacerbated by the news that, in contravention of the Geneva 
Convention, Israel had secretly transferred more than 1,000 
Lebanese Shiite detainees to Israel, where the army Chief of 
Staff, General Moshe Levi, said they would remain imprisoned 
until ‘the security situation improved’. The second phase of 
Israel’s withdrawal (from the central and eastern sectors of 
southern Lebanon) was completed during April, as the sectarian 
flghting north of its lines intensified. Druze and Muslim militias 
took control of the main Sidon-Beirut highway on 28 April, 
overrunning many Christian villages whose inhabitants fled in 
their thousands towards the new Israeli lines. Israel, which at 
the beginning of May began fortifying its international border 
with I^banon, made it clear that it would not intervene again 
to help the beleaguered Christians. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF THE PLO IN BEIRUT 

Meanwhile, in Beirut, Syria’s two main militia allies in Lebanon, 
the Druze and the Shiite Amal, unleashed a violent putsch 
against the Sunni Murabitoun militia. The Sunni Prime Min- 
ister, Rashid Karami, resigned in protest on 17 April but was 
persuaded to remain in office. Significantly, the Murabitoun 
were the only force in Lebanon still supportive of Yasser Arafat’s 
PLO. The determination of Syria and its Lebanese allies to 
prevent the resurgence of pro-Arafat Palestinian forces in Leb- 
anon after the Israeli withdrawal was ruthlessly demonstrated 
when troops of the Shiite Amal movement attadked the Palesti- 
nian refugee camps in Beirut on 20 May. The savagery of the 
assault, which claimed hundreds of Palestinian lives, led the 
hitherto pro-Syrian Palestinian factions in the camps to join 
forces with pro-Arafat fighters. As the third anniversary of 
Israel’s invasion approached it appeared that a pax Syriana 
could be estabhshed in Lebanon afl;er the Israelis had 
withdrawn if Syria could control its Lebanese allies and prevent 
the country dividing along sectarian lines into religious cantons. 

ISRAEL’S CONTINUED REFUSAL TO NEGOTIATE 
with: the PALESTINIANS 

On the wider front, the refusal of Israel and the USA to deal 
directly with the PLO remained the single greatest obstacle to 


all negotiations, including those on the basis of territory for 
peace’ involving Israel, the Palesti n ia ns , Jordan and Egypt, 
proposed by King Hussein and President Mubarak. However, 
on 5 April the US Administration finally took a more active 
role, with visits to the Middle East by ^sistant Secretary of 
State Richard Murphy and Secretary of State George Shultz. 
Neither Murphy nor Shultz, who toured the Middle East in 
April and May respectively, succeeded in resolving the central 
issue of Palestinian representation at peace talks, despite 
reports that, while in Jordan, the US Secretary of State had 
been presented with a list of Palestinians who were not PLO 
meml^rs for possible inclusion in a joint Jordanian-Palestinian 
delegation. Shultz was denied the economic pressure, which he 
could have brought to bear on Israel over the issue of Palestinian 
representation, when the US Administration finally decided to 
recommend to Congress, shortly before he left Washington, that 
Israel receive the additional $l,500m. in emergency aid which 
it had requested. Israel’s position hardened on 12 May when it 
aimounced that members of the PNC were also unacceptable as 
negotiating partners. 

On 20 May three Israeli prisoners of war who had been held 
since the invasion of Lebanon by the hardline PFLP General 
Command, led by Ahmad JibrU, were exchanged for 1,150 
Palestinians detained in Israel. The release of the Palestiiiian 
prisoners, some of them convicted terrorists, sparked a political 
storm in Israel, generating intense pressure on the Government 
to release Jews convicted of, or awaiting trial for, terrorist 
offences against Arabs. In an attempt to lend momentum to the 
peace initiative launched by the Jordan-PLO agreement. King 
Hussein went to Washington at the end of May 1985 to establish 
some form of intematioiml framework for his proposals. Radical 
quarters of the Arab world had already accused Jordan of 
seeking a separate deal with Israel, and King Hussein was 
clearly anxious to avoid the ostracism suffered by Egypt as a 
result of the Camp David treaty, preferring an international 
conference co-sponsored by both superpowers. By far the grea- 
test obstacle to talks remained the issue of Palestinian repre- 
sentation. It was not until July that the PLO submitted to 
Jordan a list of names of 22 leading Palestinians for inclusion 
in a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation to meet US officials 
prior to the opening of wider negotiations involving Israel. Israel 
rejected the list (with two exceptions), calling for ‘authentic 
P^estinian representatives’ from the Occupied Territories, who 
had no direct links with the PLO. 

ISRAEL COMPLETES ITS WITHDRAWAL 

Israel announced the completion of its withdrawal from Lebanon 
on 10 June 1985, but its retentionxif an 8-10 km wide ‘security 
zone’ along the border inside Lebanon, policed by tiie Israeli- 
sponsored SLA and supported by smaller numbers of Israeli 
troops, proved a constant source of friction with UNIFIL, to 
the norih. 

Syria succeeded in sponsoring a cease-fire of sorts on 31 May 
in tile battle for control of the Palestinian refugee camps in 
Beirut, after Shiite Amal militiamen had failed to subdue 
stubborn Palestinian resistance, but there was no foreseeable 
end to the sectarian violence. The rise of Lebanon’s Shiite 
factions in particular (supported by Iran in certain cases), with 
their associated underground guerrilla groups, compounded the 
descent into anarchy, which extreme Mamie and anti-Western 
groups began increasingly to exploit. On 11 June a Jordanian 
airliner with 65 passengers on board was diverted by Shiites 
to Beirut, where the hostages were later released and the plane 
destroyed. Less than 48 hours later a US TWA airliner carrying 
153 passengers including 43 US citizens was also hijacked, and 
flown between Beirut and Algiers (where 100 hostages were 
released) before landing for the third time in Beirut on 16 June. 
The USA responded with a build-up of naval forces off Lebanon, 
but the dispersal of the hostages in Shiite-controlled west Beirut 
precluded any US attempt to free them by force, putting pressure 
instead on Israel to accede to the hijackers’ demands and release 
over 700 Lebanese Shi‘ites being held in Israel. The intervention 
of President Assad of Syria resulted in the US hostages being 
freed unharmed (with the exception of one who had been killed 
when the plane was first seized) on 30 June. In return Israel 
released its Shiite prisoners in stages to avoid the impression 
of a surrender to terrorism. For the USA, the TWA hija cking 
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was instrumental in diverting attention firom a Middle East 
peace settlement to the immediate problem of combating ter- 
rorism. 

Further Arab-Israeli violence on the occupied West Bank also 
threatened the prospects for negotiations. After the killing of 
two Israeli teadiers, and of an occupation official, reprisal 
actions by Jewish settler groups were accompanied by additional 
security measures, inclufing curfews, the closure of universities 
and newspapers, and detention without trial. Palestinia n s were 
also deported ia total of 26 in 1985)— a practice which Israel 
had discontinued in 1980 after widespread international criti- 
cism. The result was an escalation of violence by Arabs and 
Jews throughout August and September, at the end of which 
regular army troops were sent into occupied areas. The harass- 
ment of Palestinians by both the Israeli army and settler vigil- 
antes was widespread, and there were signs that the Israeli 
coalition Government’s right-wing Likud component was ex- 
ploiting the unrest to sabotage &e prospect of talks with a 
joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. Blaming PLO ‘command 
centres’ in Jordan for co-ordinating Palestinian resistance in 
the Occupied Territories, the likud leader and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Itzhak Shamir, urged that Israel suspend diplo- 
matic contacts so long as the PLO was allowed to maintain 
forward headquarters’ on Jordanian soil. The future of the 
proposed talks was already in serious doubt after the failure of 
US Assistant Secretary of State Richard Murphy to meet mem- 
bers of a Jordanian-Palestinian delegation during his tour of 
the Middle East in mid-August. 

Jordan was increasingly fearful of isolation within the Arab 
world, a fear heightened by the refusal of the Arab summit held 
in Casablanca on 7 August to endorse the ftims of the Jordanian- 
Palestinian accord. TWs fear was somewhat allayed by Ihe US 
decision, prior to King Hussein’s visit to Washington on 30 
September, to submit to Con^ss a $l,900m. arms deal with 
Jordan despite intense opposition to it from the Zionist lobby. 
Moreover, dthou^ US opposition to a meeting with PLO or 
PLO-associated Palestinians was as firm as ever, Jordanian 
hopes of progress were boosted in late September when the 
British Prime Minister, Mpgaret Thatcher, following her visits 
to Amman and Cairo, invit^ a Palestinian-Jordanian delega- 
tion (including two members of the PLO Executive Committee) 
to London for talks with the British Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Geoflfiey Howe. Nevertheless, King Hussein was clearly insuring 
against the initiative’s failure when, before leaving for the 
USA he sanctioned the initial approaches in a rapprochement 
between J ordan and its main opponent in the Arab world, Syria. 


ESCALATION OF VIOLENCE 


On 1 October 1985, three days after King Hussein had arrived 
in the USA to address the UN Genei^ Assembly with an 
appeal for Arab-Israeli peace, Israeli jets bombed the PLO’s 
h^dquarters in Tunis, killing 75 people, in retaliation for the 
killing of three Israelis by the PLO’s 61ite Force 17 in Cyprus. 
The Israeli raid was condemned by the UN and by European 
leaders, but support for it fi:om the White House as a legitimate 
resjwnse’ to terrorism wm a serious blow to US-Arab relations 
and to the USA’s credibility as a peace-broker. Despite Jord- 
aman and PLO pledges of continued commitment to the peace 
process, Arab anger over the afifeir clearly led to increased 
violence in the Israeli-occupied territories. Also on 7 October, 
four Pm^tinians succeeded in hyadring an Italian cruise liner, 
the Achz//c lauro, with over 400 passengers and crew on board. 
™ action was condemned by the PLO , which swiftly persuaded 
the hyackers to surrender themselves to the Egyptian authori- 
ties, but not before one passenger, an elderly American Jew 
^d ^n mu^ered. Egypt had agreed with the PLO that the 
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grounds that he had not been actively involved in the 


The political repercussions of the AchiZZe Lauro affair set back 
the prospect of peace talks. In US and Israeli eyes, it further 
justified the exclusion of the PLO from the peace process for as 
long as it was involved in terrorism. On 21 October Jordan 
signed a three-point agreement with Syria which included a 
pledge not to seek a separate peace witii Israel and was seen 
as a dear move away from the peace process based on Jordan’s 
collaboration with Yasser Arafat, towards whom Syria and the 
Damascus-based PLO factions remained hostile. 

With the peace process deadlocked, attention focused on the 
summit meeting between President Reagan and the Soviet 
leader, Mikhail Gorbachev on 19 November in Geneva. There 
was speculation that a new approach based on US-Soviet co- 
operation might result, but the summit meeting passed with no 
sign of any agreement on the Middle East, and the prospect of 
an international conference began to recede. One reason was 
the PLO’s continued refusal to accede to the USA’s precondition 
that it accept UN Resolution 242, renounce terrorism and recog- 
nize Israel. Jordanian impatience with the PLO mounted, as 
the reconciliation between King Hussein and President Assad 
of Syria proceeded apace; on 10 November King Hussein issued 
a statement acceptmg responsibility for the long period of poor 
relations with Syria and pledging an end to the activities of 
anti-Syrian elements based in Jordan. Syria did not conceal its 
view that the rapprochement, which continued with a meeting 
in Damascus between King Hussein and President Assad on 
30-31 December, foreshadowed the end of the Jordan-PLO 
agreement. Yasser Arafat, despite warm support from Egypt 
during a visit to Cairo in mid-November, in the course of 
which the PLO leader renounced terrorist violence outside the 
Occupied Territories and against civilians, was becoming in- 
creasingly isolated. His position and the credibiliiy of the PLO as 
a participant in peace talks was not improved by simultaneous 
terrorist attacks by Palestinians at Rome and Vienna airports 
on 27 December which killed 19 people (including five US 
citizens) and iqjured more than 100. Yet in the aftermath of 
the atrocities the US Administration, and the Gkivemment of 
Israel, whose El A1 airline facilities had been the target of the 
attacks, for the first time made a distinction between the PLO, 
led by Arafat, and the dissident PLO splinter group (the Fatah 
Revolutionary Council), led by Abu Nidal, which was widely 
held to be responsible for the attacks. US and Israeli anger, 
and the threat of militai^ retaliation, was directed almost 
exclusively toward Abu Nidal’s alleged sponsor and protector, 
Libya, despite the more prominent li^s between the Abu Nidal 
group and Syria. The US Sixth Fleet was deployed off the 
Liby^ coast, and on 7 Janu^ 1986 a package of anti-Libyan 
political and economic sanctions was announced by President 
Reagan, though European Governments refused to adopt them. 


JORDAN RENOUNCES ITS AGREEMENT WITH THE 
PLO 

During the first few weeks of 1986 it became clear that there was 
little prospect of progress in the Jordan-PLO peace initiative. A 
12-day session of talks in January between King Hussein and 
Yasser Ar^at, who came to Amman to reply to ‘final’ US terms 
for Palestinian participation in peace negotiations, collapsed 
mthout agreement. Although these terms represented a conces- 
sion on the long-estabHshed US-Israeli position in that they 
entailed an invitation to the PLO to attend an international 
peace conference in return for the organization’s acceptance of 
^solution 242, this the PLO refused to do, unless the USA 
first rewgmzed the Palestinian right to self-determination. No 
sooner had the Jordanian-Palestinian talks ended than the US 
Acmimstration notified King Hussein that it was postponing 
mdefimtely its request to Congress to sell advanced weaponry 
to Jorcto, a sale which President Reagan had earlier said was 
essenti^to create the conditions for a lasting Middle East 
p^ce . The «Jordaman-PLO peace initiative was formally dis- 
soived on 19 February, when King Hussein announced the end 
of pohtic^ coUaboration with the PLO leadership, strongly 
p would now seek a new partner in peace moves 
m the form of alternative representatives of the Palestinians. 
Ine pmap^ reason given by King Hussein for the breakdown 
was the PLO s preoccupation with Palestinian self-determina- 
tion at the^ense of the ‘liberation of the land’ and its refusal 
to accept Resolution 242. The immediate effect was to raise 
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Arafat’s standing among the considerable body of Palestinians 
who had suspected him of giving up the Palestinians’ last card’, 
by acknowledging Resolution 242, with its implicit recognition 
of Israel, in return for va^e US promises of participation 
in peace talks. King Hussein’s chances of finding alternative 
Palestinian representatives, who would have the backing of the 
majority of Palestinians and the Arab world at large, seemed 
slight. 

THE TABA ISSUE 

Israel’s reaction to the collapse of the Jordan-PLO initiative 
was one of relief at avoiding a US-PLO dialogue and with it the 
threat of a split in the Government between the Labour bloc 
and the Likud faction, which was nulitantly opposed to any 
form of territorial concession. The fragile Israeli coalition Gov- 
ernment had already been seriously lireatened by the issue of 
Taba, the tiny coast^ enclave claimed by both Egypt and Israel 
and outwardly the principal cause of the discord between the 
two, which had begun with the 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon. 
Prime Minister Peres, keen to improve relations with Egypt, 
was in favour of acceding to Egypt’s demand to submit the issue 
to international arbitration, a course bitterly opposed by Likud 
leader Itzhak Shamir, a veteran critic of tiie Camp David treaty. 
Israel’s overtures to Egypt were, however, undermined by its 
bombing of Tunis on 1 October, which President Mubarak 
denounced as a ‘fatal blow’ to peace; five days later seven Israeli 
tourists, including four children, were mindered by an Egyptian 
policeman in Sinai. Israeli-Egyptian contacts resumed in 
December, and on 14 January 1986 Peres succeeded in obtaining 
the Likud’s approval to submit the Taba issue to arbitration. In 
return Egj^t agreed to a series of measures to improve bilateral 
relations, includmg the return of Egypt’s Ambassador to Tel- 
Aviv. However, the expected improvement quickly became 
bogged down in low-level talks and Peres’ hopes of a summit 
meeting with President Mubarak were not realized. 

US-ISRAELITIES 

During his visit to Washington in early April the Israeli Prime 
Minister, Shimon Peres, proposed that the USA should support 
a ‘Marshall Plan’ (such as was employed to assist European 
recovery after World War ID for the Middle East— a 
$20,000m.-$30,000m. development fimd, primarily designed to 
help Arab states affected by the sharp drop in the price of oil. 
The proposal was welcomed by US officials as worthy of serious 
consideration, despite the unlikelihood that Arab states would 
co-operate in any plan involviug Israel, while the latter was in 
occupation of Arab territory. The positive US response to Peres’ 
proposals underlined the strength of the US-Israeli alliance, 
despite two developments which were outwardly damaging to 
the relationship. First, on 24 November 1985 a US naval intelli- 
gence officer, Jonathan Pollard, was arrested by the FBI and 
charged with supplying classified documents to Israel. Then, in 
April 1986 a licensed Israeli arms dealer, retired Gen. Avraham 
Baram, was indicted in the USA for his part in a conspiracy to 
smuggle $2,500m. worth of advanced US weaponry, including 
tanks, missiles and fighter planes, to Iran. The indictment 
listed, among the items in the attempted sale, $800m. worth of 
arms that had been delivered to Israel as part of the US military 
aid programme. 

On 17 Januaiy 1986 the USA invoked its veto in the UN 
Security Council to prevent the adoption of a resolution 
deploring Israel’s behaviour in southern Lebanon, where the 
presence of Israeli troops remained a source of conflict. On 30 
January tiie USA vetoed a draft resolution, which had won the 
support of all Council members with the exception of Thailand, 
condemning Israel’s actions over Islamic holy places in Jeru- 
salem, where religious extremists had provoked Palestinian 
rioting by attempting to establish a Jewish foothold in the 
compound of the al-Aqsa mosque (see The Jerusalem Issue, 
p. 95). 

Shimon Peres was keen to gain credit for some progress 
in Arab-Israeli relations before surrendering power to Itzhak 
RhflTYiir under the terms of their power-sharing agroement. 
With Egypt proving unco-operative, and King Hussein ignoring 
repeated Israeli appeals to proceed to peace talks independently 
of the PLO, in February Peres resorted to the idea of ‘imposing’ a 
limited autonomy on the Palestinian inhabitants of the Occupied 


Territories. As with similar attempts in the past, the ‘unila.teral 
autonomy plan quickly foundered in the face of Palestini^ 
opposition tiaat united pruJordanian and pro-PLO leaders in 
the West Bank, who refused to countenance anything short of 
an end to Israeli occupation. 

SYIUAIUSARMED 

The dashing of peace prospects was followed by rising tension 
between Israel and Syria, which had been re-equipped militarily 
by the USSR to the point where its forces threatened Israel’s 
long-standing military supremacy. On 19 November the Israeli 
air force had shot down two Syn^ MiG fighters, reportedly in 
Syrian airspace. In response, Syria deployed SAM missiles in 
eastern Lebanon, a move denounced by Israel as a threat to its 
reconnaissance flights over that country. Its own threat to 
destroy the missile sites provoked a crisis which could have 
escalated into armed conflict, and which was only defused by US 
mediation. The underlying tension between the two countries 
remained and President Assad of Syria made a defiant speech 
reasserting Syria’s determination to recover the Golan Heights 
‘annexed’ to Israel in 1981. In turn, Israeli military analysts 
began to discuss the possibility of a pre-emptive Israeli attack 
to prevent Syria achieving military parity with Israel. In mid- 
April the Syrian Government accused Israel of responsibility 
for a series of terrorist bomb attacks inside Syria, which claimed 
many lives, while Israel charged Syria wi& sponsoring Arab 
terrorism in Europe. 

THE USA CLASHES WITH LIBYA 

US mediation in the Middle East was effectively ruled out 
by the Reagan administration’s preoccupation with combating 
terrorism, at the expense of tackling the fundamental causes of 
regional violence and instability. This narrowly-focused policy 
led to a military exchange between the USA and Libya, whose 
alleged sponsorship of international terrorism was apparently 
regarded by US policy-makers as the root cause of Middle East 
tension. On 24 March 1986, affer SAM-5 missiles had been fired 
at US aircraft, fighter planes from the US Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean sank four Libyan patrol vessels in the Gulf of 
Sirte and destroyed shore-based missile and radar facilities 
near the town of Sirte. The pretext for the incident was a US 
challenge to Libya’s claim that the entire Gulf constituted 
Libyan territorial waters. Two weeks later a bomb exploded at 
a nightclub in West Berlin frequented by US servicemen, killing 
two people and injuring more than 200, in what the US Admin- 
istration claimed was a Libyan-sponsored attack. In response 
US aircraft, including US air force bombers based in the United 
Kingdom, carried out air raids on Tripoli and Ben^azi, which 
resulted in many civilian casualties, including members of Qad- 
dafi’s own family. The confrontation destroyed what little credi- 
bility the USA stiU had as a potential mediator in the Middle 
East conflict and many feared that, far from discouraging ter- 
rorism, the US action would encourage it. 

THE VANUNU AFFAIR 

The international media focused on Israel’s nuclear weapons 
capability with the arrival in London, in October 1986, of Morde- 
ch^ Vanunu, a former employee at the so-called ‘textile factory* 
at Dimona in the Negev Desert in southern Israel. Vanunu 
claimed that he had worked els a technician at Dimona and that 
Israel had succeeded in developing thermonuclear weapons, and 
was stockpiling them there. The true nature of the Dimona 
plant had long been common knowledge in the West, in spite of 
official Israeli denials, yet the Israeli Government’s first reaction 
to Vanunu’s ‘defection’ was to prohibit Israeli papers from 
reporting the affair. Subsequently, Vanunu wels lured to Rome 
by a female agent of Mossad, the Israeli external security 
service, which &en kidnapped him and took him back to Israel 
to stand trial for treason. 

SUPPORT FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 

PEACE CONFERENCE 

Hopes of a revival in the peace process had been rekindled on 
12 September 1986 when the Israeli Prime Mmister, S him on 
Peres, only a montii before the scheduled transfer of power to 
coalition partner Itzhak Shamir, met President Mubarak of 
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Egypt in Alexandria. In a two-day summit, staged with the US 
and Israeli media very much in mind, the two leaders agreed, 
in principle, on the formation of a preparatory committee for an 
international conference to discuss the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
Such a conference, they agreed, should include the five perm- 
anent members of the UN Security Council, but the thorny 
issue of Arab, and particularly Palestinian, representation was 
left untouched. Support for an international conference grew to 
include King Hussein and the ministers of foreign affairs of the 
EC; the fact that clear backing, at least in principle, for such a 
conference had also been forthcoming firom the USSR and the 
PLO, was a sign of botii the range of possible delegates envisaged 
by the various parties concerned, and of how far the project was 
fimm becoming a reality since the two main protagonists, Israel 
and the PLO, were no nearer the required goal of mutual 
recognition. 


SHAMIR ASSUMES THE PREMIERSHIP 
OF ISRAEL 

In Israel, the major obstacle to an international conference was 
the assumption of power, on 16 October 1986, of Likud leader 
Itzhak Shamir, in accordance with the rotation agreement of 
September 1984 between the two main parties. Shamir unequiv- 
ocally opposed such a conference. Shimon Peres, however, who 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs, made it quite clear that he 
had no intention of relinquishing the conference idea. Peres 
contmued to promote the idea of an international conference, 
causing great embarrassment to Shamir. Indeed, Peres went to 
Egypt on 22 February to meet President Mubarak, and both 
leaders made repeated visits to Washington to secure the sup- 
port of the US Administration. The coalition Government 
repeatedly teetered on the brink of disintegration, but Shimon 
Peres failed to secure the necessary support in the Knesset for 
his Labour bloc to carry a motion of ‘no confidence’ in the 
Government, which would have precipitated a general election. 
From Peres’ point of view, however, the danger inherent in 
fonm^ a general election was that it might leave Likud in a 
position to form a coalition government wMch excluded Labour. 


THE TRANGATE’ SCANDAL 


Having already seen its standing in the region plummet after 
a series of foreign-policy miscalculations, the final blow to the 
USAs credibility in Arab opinion came with the revelation, in 
November 1986, in the Lebanese magazine AsA-S/w>a‘, of secret 
arms deals between Iran and the USA The progressively more 
da ma g ing disclosures which followed the publication of the 
article seriously undermined President Reagan’s domestic popu- 
larity. It transpired that the arms contracts were brokered by 
IsraeU arms merchants acting with the backing of the Israeli 
mteUipnce services and Government. From the pempective of 
hnks cwtween Israel and Iran, the deal was not very unusual, 
toel hayii^ been a major source of arms for Iran since the 
W50s^ the other hand, the active part played by the USA 
throu^ Its National Security Agency and with the clear know- 
ledge and connivance of both President Reagan and many of his 
semor mdes, was a stark contradiction of the USA’s stated 
policy of not negotiating with regimes it held responsible for 
terrorism. Israel originally convinced the USA of 
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Md by Ii^an-backed groups in Lebanon. An additional incc 
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ally, made the Arab states sense of betrayal even more acul 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE OCCUPIED 
TERRITORIES 

In the Occupied Territories the cycle of repression and protest 
continued. Tiie appointment by the Israeli military authorities 
of Arab mayors in three West Bank towns was interpreted as 
part of a policy to isolate the PLO in the territories by fostering 
a more moderate Palestinian constituency and an alternative, 
‘acceptable’, Palestinian leadership, and coincided with Jord- 
anian efforts to the same end. These included the announcement 
in August of a five-year development plan for the West Bank 
and She Gaza Strip involving projected expenditure of 
US $l,300m. This apparent coincidence of interests resulted in 
the arrest and deportation of Akram Haniya, Editor of the 
Jerusalem daily newspaper, Ash-Sha*ab. This action was 
regarded as a sop to Jordanian wishes— Haniya’s hostility to 
Israel was no more threatening than that of any other news- 
paper editor in the Occupied Territories, but his aversion to 
King Hussein’s plans in the West Bank clearly rankled wi^ 
the Jordanian authonties. This episode was the prelude to a 
series of demonstrations by Palestinians and arrests by the 
Eodlita^ authorities, interspersed with acts of violence against 
Palestinian communities by Israeli settlers. December began 
with a number of clashes between the Israeli army and Palesti- 
nian demonstrators, the worst occurring at Bir Zeit University, 
where two students were shot dead. The subsequent closure of 
Bir Zeit, as well as an-Najah University in Nablus, brought no 
reduction in the level of Palestinian protests or in the consequent 
level of Israeli reprisals. 


THE WAR OF THE CAMPS* SPREADS 
IN LEBANON 

Lebanon continued to stumble from crisis to crisis in the second 
half of 1986. With sporadic fighting in tihe south between Israel’s 
proxy SLA and the various Lebanese, mainly Shi'ite, forces 
opposing it, elements of the Maronite Lebanese Forces (LF) 
militia, opposed to President Gemayel, attempted a coup in east 
Beirut, which would have succeeded, but for tibe intervention of 
the Lebanese anny. The failure of the coup was a blow to Syna’s 
plans for a reconciliation of the many opposing forces in the 
coun^, for the Maronite forces loy^ to President Gemayel 
remained the major stumbling block to a Syrian-brokered peace 
plan. In the soutii violent claSbes flared up between Amal and 
PLO forces in and around T^re and Sidon. Paralleled by the so- 
called ‘war of the camps’ in south Beirut, these clashes, which 
ushered in a prolonged period of conflict between the two forces, 
were a clear indication of the extent to which armed Palestinians 
from various PLO factions had re-established themselves in 
Lebanon, particularly in the Pdestinian refugee camps. To the 
Synans, this PLO revival, particularly in the number of fighters 
loyal to Yasser Aafat, was another challenge to their hegemony 
over the country and to their bid to create an alternative PLO, 
independent of Aafat. Amal, as Syria’s closest ally in Lebanon, 
was the only Lebanese militia involved in this conflict, and 
Damascus relied on its ability to crush the resurgence of Palesti- 
man military strength. Aother source of concern for Syria was 
uiat pro- and anti-Aafat fighters made common cause in the 
d^ence of the c^ps, and their shared resentment of the Syrian 
role m suppressing the PLO threatened to cause a reconciliation. 
By December, with over 500 dead, there was no sign of any 
respite m ^e fighting in Tyre, Sidon and Beirut. The refugee 
camps at the core of the conflict were besieged, with essential 
supphes from outside effectively cut off. 

THE WAVE OF ABDUCTIONS IN LEBANON 

It WM not until January 1987, however, that the Western news 
media turned its attention back to Lebanon, with the return to 
Beirut ra 12 of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s special 

V^te. The purpose of Waite’s mission, against 
which he was stongly warned by both the British 

himself, was to negotiate the 
remauu^ Western hostages being held in 
00 ^* 100 ^ fa^ppmg of foreigners had begun in Beirut in 
^ ^ 'ffaitB’s second visit more than 
place, several of the hostages having 
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never to be seen again, since the civil war began. Waite himself 
disappeared on 21 January 1987 and remain^ in captivily until 
the end of 1991. Shi‘a Muslims in the pay of Iran were believed 
to be responsible for his kidnapping. 

Waite’s disappearance, which was followed three days later 
by that of three US lecturers from the Beirut University College, 
provoked a strong response from tiie USA, whose Sixth Fleet 
was increasing its strength off the Lebanese coast 11318 deploy- 
ment was backed up by calls for Westerners remaining in west 
Beirut to leave, as well as by strong criticism of the Iranian 
Government, which many held to be ultimately responsible for 
the kidnappings. Significantly, however, the group which held 
the three lecturers called itself Islamic Jihad for the Liberation 
of Palestine’, and made its hostages’ safe return dependent on 
Israel’s release of 400 Arab prisoners. Whatever the true identity 
and motivation of the kidnappers, they drew attention to Israel’s 
role in the Lebanese crisis, to the complexity of the problems 
affecting the Middle East, and the need to address the funda- 
mental problem of Palestine, as a precondition of a wider settle- 
ment. 

Israel’s involvement in Lebanon was by no means confined to 
the security zone that it had established to the north of its 
northern border, pohced by the SLA with support from Israeli 
troops. Israeli air raids on Palestinian targets around Tyre and 
Sidon continued, and were usually claimed to be retaliation for 
mortar and Katyusha rocket attacks from south Lebanon into 
Galilee. On 2 January 1987 the Israelis intercepted a passenger 
ferry bound for the Maronite port of Joumeh from Lamaca, in 
Cyprus, accusing the LF of allowing PLO fighters to use the 
ferry to reach I^banon and the Palestinian camps. This was 
neitiier the first time the Israelis had held up a Qyprus-Lebanon 
ferry, nor the first evidence of clandestine collaboration between 
Fatah and the Maronites loyal to President Gemayel. The 
Maronite leadership, presumably seeing little immediate pros- 
pect of relief from its traditional ally, Israel, sought instead to 
strengthen anti-Sjnian forces in west Beirut. 

SYRIAN TROOPS ASSERT THEIR 
AUTHORITY IN BEIRUT 

Throughout January 1987, however, it became clear, as the Var 
of the camps’ continued, that the pro-Syrian nexus of Muslim 
forces in west Beirut was about to crumble. The Druze militia, 
the Sunni-dominated PSP militia and the ShiTte-dominated 
HezboUah and Lebanese Communist Party militias, had never 
shared Amal’s enthusiasm for fighting the Palestinians. On 
several occasions the PSP had sent supplies into the camps and 
actively supported the besieged Palestinians. As a result, in 
February, open fighting broke out in Shi^ite areas between Amal 
and the Communists, supported by the PSP. Amal suffered a 
heavy defeat and this, coupled with increasingly heavy casual- 
ties sustained in the siege of Shatila and Bouij el-Barajneh, 
threatened Syria’s position of influence in west Beirut, raising 
the prospect of an alliance of PLO and leftist forces in control 
of the city. With Western media attention arousing widespread 
international sympathy for the plight of the besieged Palestin- 
ians, President Assad of Syria decided to act. On 22 February 
some 4,000 Syrian troops occupied west Beirut, put an end to 
the clashes between the rival militias and lifted the siege of the 
Palestinian camps in Beirut, though Syrian influence failed 
permanently to relieve those in the south of Lebanon, and 
Syrian troops stopped short of precipitating a confrontation with 
Hezbollah by entering the Shi‘a-dominated southern suburbs of 
Beirut. 

PLO REUNIFICATION 

The Var of the camps’ in Beirut resulted in another serious 
blow to President Assad’s regional plans. Faced with Amal’s 
onslaught and besieged in poorly fortified refiigee camps, the 
disparate factions of the PLO had no choice but to unite on the 
ground in order to protect the Palestinian population whose 
defence was their ultimate mison d’Ure in Lebanon. After 
months of mediation by Algeria, Libya and, perhaps most signi- 
ficantly, the USSR, factions representing the m^'ority of the 
PLO were finally brought together in March 1987. The principal 
rebel groups, the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine (DFLP), the Palestine Communist Party (PCP), the two 
wings of the Palestine Liberation Front and the largest left- 


wing group, the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP), agreed to attend a session of the PNC, after agreemeiit 
on key issues had been reached with Yasser Arafat. ITie PLO’s 
reunification at the 18tih session of the PNC in Algiers from 
20-25 April appeared to signal an end to the post-1982 
alignments withm the movement. Resolutions adopted by the 
PNC confirmed the agreements between the factions made prior 
to the session. Under the agreements, Arafat undertook to 
abrogate the Amman accord between Jordan and the PLO 
and to downgrade co-operation with Egypt until that country 
formally rejected the Camp David agreements with Israel (the 
PFLP had initially demanded the immediate severing of links 
with Egypt); while the left-wing factions (principally the PFLP 
and the DFLP) endorsed Arafat’s continued leadership of the 
movement, effectively emasculating the Syrian-backed Pales- 
tine National Salvation Front, based in Damascus. 

The reunification caused genuine celebration among the Pale- 
stinians under Israeli rule, whose attempts at resistance had 
been severely limited by years of factional wrangling. It alien- 
ated the Arab front-line states, Jordai^ Egypt and Syria, each of 
whom saw their future ability to manipulate the PLO seriously 
imdermined. The Israeli leadership was evidently dismayed at 
the PNG’s failure to relapse into internal division but, with the 
PLO thus isolated from the most important Arab states, Peres 
was able to predict a decline in its relevance to a solution of the 
Middle East conflict. Indeed, as far as the much-vaunted idea 
of a Middle East peace conference was concerned, the reunifica- 
tion of the PLO, which urged the rejection of the USA’s terms 
for negotiation, specifically Resolution 242, if taken in isolation, 
underlined the problem of accommodating the PLO at such a 
conference. However, the PNC explicitly supported the idea of 
a conference, with the PLO as the sole representative of the 
Palestinians, a suggestion which remained unacceptable to 
Israel. 

POLITICAL DEADLOCK IN ISRAEL 

Frustration at Palestinian unity was reinforced 1^ the bitter 
deadlock within Israeli politics. The Labour-Likud coalition 
Government of national unity had only managed to survive 
thus far because each party feared the consequences of fresh 
elections. Despite indications of a significant lead for Labour in 
opinion polls in early 1987, the party was unable to rally enough 
support in the divided Knesset to be sure of winning a vote to 
dissolve Parliament and force new elections. With the political 
parties divided on the fundamental issue of peace moves, polar- 
ization within Israeli society over the same issue was increasing. 
While Labour supporters became more and more frustrate 
with Prime Minister Shamir’s dogged refusal in mid-1987 even 
to contemplate the possibility of an international conference, 
the Right grew increasingly contemptuous of what it saw as 
pandering to the Arabs with talk of l^d for peace’. The Labour 
leader Shimon Peres’ visit to Washington in May confirmed the 
isolation of his Likud rival in the intemationd arena. Peres’ 
opinion of the form which a peace conference should take was 
given strong backing by US Secretary of State George Shultz, 
who, however, was unwilling to bring pressure to bear on the 
Israeli Prime Minister to take a more flexible line. 

September 1987 brought a direct attack on the PLO’s status 
in the USA Bowing to congressional pressure the US State 
Department arrogated to itself the right to close the PLO’s 
observer mission at the UN, in New York, and the Palestine 
Information Office in Washington, in spite of objections from 
US human rights groups protesting agamst what they believed 
to be a denial of freedom of speech. The move came as a surprise 
to US allies in Europe, who saw it as counterproductive to a 
proposed peace conference. With increased diplomatic activity 
by the USSR, which led to an improvement in Soviet relations 
with Israel, &e proposed international conference was begin- 
ning to gather momentum again. The crucial obstacle remained 
the position of Shamir’s Likud party, which remained doggedly 
opposed to any form of conference conducted on the basis of an 
exchange of land for peace, and had not even conceded the 
notion of a conference with ‘superpower’ or UN Security Council 
participation, whatever the terms of negotiation. With George 
Shultz’s visit to Moscow in October expected to cover the Midtfie 
East, it was widely hoped that he might bnng some pressure to 
bear on Shamir during a brief visit to Israel. In the event, 
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however, his views failed to make any impression on Shamir. 
Besides, the USA’s Middle East preoccupations were, at this 
time, focused on developments in the Iran-Iraq War, with the 
Arab-Israeli conflict of secondary importance, 

ARAB PRIORITIES 

Such preoccupations were also troubling the Arab states them- 
selves. The Arab League summit meeting in Amman, in Nov- 
ember 1987, had been convened primly to consider the 
Iran-Iraq War, and the Palestine issue had been shuffled weU 
down the agenda. Faced with the deepening involvement of 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait m the war, it was hoped that the 
Amman summit would unite the Arab nations against Iran. In 
fact the summit was the first such gathering not to give the 
Palestine issue priority. Although tiie PLO’s status as sole 
Palestinian representative was upheld, in spite of Syrian efforts 
to undermine it, it was only entrusted with joint responsibility, 
with Jordan and Syria, for drafting the meeting’s Palestine 
resolution. With peace moves baulked and the Israelis seemingly 
entrenched in the Occupied Territories, there appeared to be 
little to distract Arab attention finm Iran’s perceived belliger- 
ence. 


TBDE PALESTINIAN UPRISING 

The events of the second week of December 1987 in the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank took the international community by 
surprise. Thirteen Palestinian civilians were killed, 50 wounded 
and hundreds arrested in the most serious and sust^ed clashes 
between Palestinian youths and the Israeli army for many 
years. These clashes proved to be the beginning of what has 
become known as the intifada (uprising), a mass Palestinian 
demonstration against Israeli rule, which surprised none more 
than the Palestinians themselves by continuing into the 1990s. 
A number of factors clearly played a part in creating the condi- 
tions that led to a revolt on su^ a scale. 

Ten days of serious clashes took place in Gaza in October, in 
which seven supporters of a resistance group new to the Occu- 
pied Territories, ca l l in g itself Tslamic Jihad’, were killed by the 
security forces. The very’ emergence of a radical fundamentalist 
group in Palestine was significant in itself; three of those Med 
had e^aped finm prison and returned to lead attacks on the 
Israelis and thereby greatly enhanced their popularity. As a 
result of this, the demonstrations which followed their deaths 
were particularly ferocious, but the Israelis were able eventually 
to restore order in the Strip. Indeed, the level of repression in 
the Occupied Territories was at its highest level for many years: 
a large number of Palestinians had been ‘administratively’ 
detained (i.e. without trial) during 1987, and deportations, house 
demolitions, and other repressive measures were beginning to 
tiy the Palestinians’ collective patience. The Amman summit 
itself was, doubtless, another factor in driving the Palestinians 
to revolt. At the time it was being held, widespread demonstra- 
tions were taking place in the Occupied Territories to protest 
ai Arafat’s cold reception in the Jordanian capital. The heavy- 
handed Israeli response provoked further clashes, 

■^e spark that actually ignited the intifada, however, appears 
to have been a traffic accident. On 8 December an Israeli army 
bny crashed into a car queuing at the road-block on the Gaza 
Strip s northern frontier, crushing four Palestinians to death 
Few people believed it was an accident, and the Gaza Strip 
erupt^ in violent demonstrations. Quickly spreading to Nablus, 
the West Bank’s largest town, the scale of the uprising caught 
the Imelis qmte unprep^ed. A panicked Israeli response— 
Mooting on sight, harassing Muslim worshippers, attacking 
hoyi^ patients and staff- was probably crucial in establishing 
Detaining the uprising’s momentum. By the end of 
the great majority in the 

international REACTION TO THE INTIFADA 

By midJan^ 1988 it had become clear that what was under 
TOy m the Occupied Territories was a mass popular revolt. The 
Imelm had ^opted a series of severely repressive measures 
i ^ludmg ^ews and travel bans), none of which had brought 
the rec^atot Palestinians to heel. One of the uprising’s 
most notable achievements in its earlier stages was to attract 


international press, particularly television, coverage which was 
unprecedentedly hostile to Israel. Western TV viewers were 
shown footage of Israeli troops firing live bullets and tear 
gas at Palestinian demonstrators; most spectacularly on 16 
January, when the security forces invaded the precincts of 
the al-Aqsa mosque in Jerusalem, and attacked worshippers. 
Israel’s attempts to restrict press access to areas of unrest 
merely provoked media fiiry, attracting further criticism from 
the Western press, which previously had generally been sympa- 
thetic towards Israel. Other Israeli coimtermeasures included 
the imposition of a curfew in towns, villages and refugee camps, 
which caused serious absenteeism of Palestinian workers from 
their jobs in Israel (an estimated 120,000 Palestinians from 
the Occupied Territories worked m Israel), adding economic 
hardship to Israel’s difficulties. But the most disturbing aspect 
of the intifada, from Israel’s viewpoint, was the emergence, as 
early as January 1988, of an underground leadership (the Uni- 
fied National Leadership of the Uprising— UNLU ). The UNLU 
was composed of representatives of the various PLO factions 
and co-ordinated str^s and demonstrations. It issued regular, 
serialized communiques which detailed day-to-day protest activ- 
ities. 

Lacking a coherent strategy in response to the uprising, the 
Israelis attempted various ways of undermining it. Apart from 
shooting at demonstrators (46 had been shot dead by 15 Jan- 
uary), mass arrests and other collective punishments, nine 
Palestimans were served with deportation orders on 3 January 
(in the face of international opposition), and a concerted cam- 
paign against the Palestinian press was launched, including 
the arrest and detention of many journalists, the closure of 
newspapers and press bureaux, and the imposition of stricter- 
than-usual militiy censorship. 

Faced with mounting international censure over the high 
number of Palestinian casualties, the Israeli Minister of Def- 
ence, Itzhak Rabin, issued new instructions to his troops in the 
Territories at the end of January. Firing live ammunition at 
demonstrators was to be superseded by the widespread use of 
CS tear-gas and indiscriminate, pre-emptive, beatings. The 
spate of savage assaults by club-wielding Israeli aolffiers on 
unarmed Palestinians recorded by television cameras were 
merely part of a campaign that lasted three weeks. 

Israel’s reputation was suffering particular damage in the 
USA, most significantly among the American Jewish com- 
munity, its staunchest and most crucial source of support. 
Showed by extensive TV coverage of violent scenes, American 
Jewish leaders began to voice the community’s discontent to 
their Israeli counte^arts and to the US Government. The 
Iteagan Ad m i ni stration was further spurred to action by the 
visit of President Mubarak of Egypt to Washington at the end 
of January. Mubarak emphasized the need for the US to re- 
engage itself m the peace process. As a result, the USA prepared 
for a foreign policy imtiative in an area from which it would 
nomMy have remained doof at the start of an election year. 
Special envoy Philip Habib was dispatched to Amman on 30 
January to seek consultation with King Hussein. 

The Arabs too were by now keenly aware of the intifada. An 
extraordinary meeting of Arab ministers of foreign affairs in 
Tunis, in January, effectively reversed the previous deprioritiza- 
tion of the Palestine question, putting it back at the top of the 
^ab world’s agenda. Such was the response to the uprising in 
ae Occupied Territories that a special fund was set up, under 
PLO supervision to which member states of the Arab League 
were to be obliged to contribute to ‘ensure the continuation 
of the uprising’. EC Commissioner Claude Cheysson publicly 
condemned Israel s actions as ‘shameful’ and called for its ‘evacu- 
Jr® Territories. The incoming Chairman of 

toe EC Council of Mimsters, the West German Minister of 
r oreign Affairs, Hans Dietrich (Jenscher, caused further embar- 
rassment to Israel by stating his intention to make the Middle 
East the priority of his foreign policy during his six-month 
tenure. He made clear, with ffiU EC backmg, his intention to 
seek a role for Europe in pushing forward plans for an interna- 
tional peace conference under UN auspices. 

THE SHULTZ PLAN 

GenschePs initiative (which led him to undertake visits to 
various regional capitals) was, however, overshadowed by that 
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of his US counteipart, Secretary of State George Shultz. Shultz 
made his first visit of the year to the Middle East on 25 February 
1988, impelled not so much by an overriding desire to settle the 
region’s problems as equitably as possible (his record in office 
contained no previous diplomatic successes of any note, relating 
to the Arab-Israeli coiaflict), as by pressure fi:om within the 
USA, particularly the Jewish community, to do something to 
relieve the pressure on Israel which the intifada had brought 
about. His plan was outlined by the US Under-Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, Richard Murphy, on 
a pre limin a r y visit to the region between 5 and 11 Februfi^. 
The plan proposed: a six-monli period of negotiations, beginning 
on 1 May 1988, on the basis of UN Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338, between Israel and a joint Jordanian-Palestmian 
delegation, to determine a form of interim autonomy for the 
Occupied Territories, which would last for three years pending 
a permanent negotiated settlement; the provision in the interim 
agreement for an Israeli military withdrawal from the West 
Bank, and for municipal elections of Palestinian officials to be 
held during 1989; and negotiations on a final settlement, to be 
started by the end of 1988; both seta of negotiations to run 
concurrently with an international conference, involving the 
five permanent members of the UN Security (Council and all 
other parties to the conflict, proceeding on the basis of UN 
Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338, but having no power 
to impose a settlement or veto any agreement reached in the 
separate Israeli-Jordanian-Palestinian negotiations. (See Docu- 
ments on Palestine). The plan was fatally flawed. Some form of 
interim arrangement would clearly be a requirement of any 
peace plan, but the absence of PLO representation and the 
i;oothless’ nature of the international conference would not 
endear Shultz’s proposals to Arab governments, and the Israeli 
obstacle was well known. The time-scale for the plan’s operation 
was an indication of the importance Washington attached to 
the peace process. However, another fundamental obstacle to 
the plan’s acceptance was the Reagan Administration’s lack of 
credibility in the Arab world. In the Arab view, the USA had 
done little or nothing in recent years to bring pressure to bear 
on Israel to reconsider its stance on peace negotiations— was it 
prepared to act differently now? 

When Shultz visited the Middle East at the end of February 
to consult regional leaders, Israel’s response to his plan, or, 
rather, the divided response of its two main leaders, was all too 
predictable: general endorsement, after some initial reserva- 
tions, firom Shimon Peres; outright rejection, after initial, hesi- 
tant interest, from Itzhak Shamir. For Shamir, the US plan 
had ho prospect of implementation’; if Shultz pushed too hard 
for its implementation, Shamir believed, the Israeli (jovemment 
would fall, and, given the new political climate engendered by 
the Palestinian uprising, Likud would win the ensuing election 
outright. Egypt and Syria stopped short of an outright rejection 
of the plan but Syria, in particular, gave no cause to suggest 
that it would in any way support its implementation. Jordan 
pronounced itself sceptical that Israel would relinquish control 
over the Territories and reiterated its opposition to ‘partial or 
interim solutions’, though it welcomed the USA’s acceptance on 
1 March of the concept of the Palestinians’ legitimate rights’. 
The UNLU interpreted the Shultz plan as an attempt to abort 
the uprising and halt the political momentum it was generating 
world-wide in favour of Palestinian national rights. The PLO 
rejected the plan outright, as it made no provision for the 
creation of a Palestinian state and did not recognize the PLO’s 
right to be involved in the peace negotiations. So, when Shultz 
returned to the USA, following another visit to the region at 
the beginning of March, it was with virtually nothing to show 
for his peace initiative. In his absence US TV cameras had 
continued to record Israel’s repressive measures to put down 
the uprising and the climate of sympathy for the Pales tin ia n s 
had not faded. 

THE INTIFADA CONTINUES 

In the Territories themselves, there had been no slackening in 
the intensity of the intifada, A total of 76 Palest i nians had been 
shot dead by the end of February; others were beaten to death 
or killed by exposure to CS tear-gas. Fifteen were victims of the 
gas (over 80 aborted pregnancies were also attributed to the 
exposure of the mothers to the gas) following its use in confined 


spaces (narrow alleyways or even inside people’s homes), in 
contravention of the manufacturer's recommendations. (The 
chemical was sold, and is used elsewhere, as a means of crowd 
dispersal in open areas. At the beginning of May the manufactu- 
rers eventually agreed to ban its sale to Israel.) Meanwhile, 
arrests, beatings, press restrictions, deportations, prolonged 
curfews, the forced opening of shops (closed according to strike 
instructions issued by the Palestinian underground leadership), 
and the closure of schools and colleges, «dl continued to be 
employed by the IsraeHs to contain the uprising. 

NEW LEADERSHIP IN THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 

In response, the Palestinians used a s^rise weapon: unity. 
After its apparently spontaneous beginnings, it beceime clear to 
the Israeli authorities that the uprising was being carefully 
orchestrated. The degree of cohesion and co-ordination this 
gave to the various components of Palestinian society was 
unprecedented in its recent history. The solidarity engendered 
among Palestinians was the key factor in making the uprising 
viable on a prolonged basis. With clear support from Palestin- 
ians and Arabs inside pre-1967 Israel, and from many groups 
and individuals on the left of Israeli politics, the uprising had 
already made an indelible mark on Israeli society by March 
1988. 

Palestinian politics were also greatly affected. That the up- 
rising was a spontaneous expression of popular frustration with 
Israel’s rule and of the solidarity between Palestinian Christians 
and Muslims against Israel’s oppression, was undeniable, but 
it marked a new departure in that the PLO leadership outside 
the Occupied Territories was not instrumental in organizing 
and sustaining it. After initial reports of differences between 
the PLO in TWs and the underground leadership in the Terri- 
tories, a working relationship between the two was quickly 
established, principally to ensure the passage of funds from 
outside into the Territories, but also to co-ordinate, as far as 
possible, the political strategy of the PLO as a whole. (The new 
leadership in the Territories was unequivocal in its allegiance 
to the PLO.) 

At the end of March, the Israelis intensified their crackdown 
on the rebellion. Telephone links between the Occupied Terri- 
tories and tile outside world were severed; restrictions were 
placed on movement between districts within the Territories, 
and between the Territories and Israel and Jordan; a 24-hour 
curfew was imposed on the entire Gaza Strip for three successive 
days. The restrictions, which were primarily intended to prevent 
a massive Palestinian demonstration planned for Land Day on 
30 March (commemorating the killing in 1976 of six Israeli 
Arabs demonstrating against Israeli land seizures), also 
included the suspension of fuel supplies and severe restrictions 
on press and media access. The arrest and detention without 
trial of suspected ringleaders was also stepped up. However, 
these measures only hardened Palestinian resolve. Local com- 
mittees organized the distribution of food, fuel and other 
resources (as they also supervised strikes and the closure of 
shops, which the Israelis attempted to keep open by force, 
to preserve an appearance of normality), as weU as taking 
responsibility for security after a mass resignation of Palestinian 
policemen, who had been threatened with reprisals for co- 
operating with the occupying power. Solidarity between Palesti- 
nian communities on both sides of the pre-1967 frontier was, if 
anyttog, strengthened. 

With battle-lines thus, uncompromisingly, drawn, George 
Shultz returned to the Middle East in mid-April. However, Ids 
^orts were obstructed by Shamir’s obstinacy, and h ams trung 
by his own unwillingness to bring pressure to bear on the Israeli 
Ifrime Minister. Despite a loss of interest in the Western media, 
engendered chiefly by the restrictions Israel had imposed on 
reporting in the Occupied Territories, the intifada continued. 
Shootings, beatings, tear-gassing and other less ‘telegenic’ acts 
of violence remained the Israelis’ most visible means of com- 
bating the uprising. In addition, universities and schools were 
closed for four months, from April until the end of July; petrol 
supplies were periodically suspended; there were weeks of conti- 
nuous night-time curfew throughout the Gaza Strip, and thous- 
ands of Palestinians were detained, many without trial, for six 
months, under martial law. By the end of July more than 290 
Palestinians had been killed in the uprising and 28 deported. 
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Fundaineiital changes had taken place in Palestinian society 
since the intifada began; old class divisions had begun to break 
down, as the West Bank’s urban 41ite found itself dependent 
on home-produced food as the poorest peasant famihes. In such 
a climate, Israeli repression alone could not break the poputo 
will to continue the uprising, which was nov^a central feet in 

■ ' s, and a 


THE ASSASSINATION OF ‘ABU JIHAD^ 

On 16 April 1988, in Tunis, an Israeli assassination squad 
murdered Khalil al-Wazir (alias ‘^u Jihad’), Yasser Arafat’s 
deputy as commander of the Palestine Liberation Army. In the 
wave of ensuing demonstrations in the Occupied Territories, 16 
Palestinians were killed in a single day. The assassination 
prompted a rapprochement between Arafat and President 
Assad, who had bwn at odds since ‘Abu Musa’, a Fatah dissident, 
led a Syrian-backed revolt in Lebanon against Arafat’s leader- 
ship of the PLO in 1983. On 25 April 1988 Arafat and Pr^ident 
Assad met in Damascus, where ‘Abu Jihad’ was buried., to 
discuss their differences. It was Arafat’s first visit to Syria since 
his expulsion in June 1983. However, any prospect of a further 
improvement in relations was nulhfied by the renewal, in May 
1988, of attempts by Syrian-backed PLO guerrillas, led by ‘Abu 
Musa’, to drive Ar^t loyalists out of the Palestinian refugee 
camps in Beirut. 

At the beginning of June 1988 an extraordinary summit 
meeting of the Arab League was held in Algiers to discuss the 
intifada and Middle East peace moves. The final communique 
of the summit, endorsed by all 21 League members, effectively 
rejected the Shultz plan by demanding PLO participation in the 
proposed international peace conference and insisting on the 
Palestinians’ right to self-determination and the estabhshment 
of an independent Palestinian state in the Occupied Territories 
(i.e. the principles of the 1982 Fez Plan). The summit hailed 
the ‘heroic’ Palestinian uprising and pledged all necessary ass- 
istance (including an unspecified amount of financial aid) to 
sustain it. 


the life of every Palestinian in the Occupied lemtones 
rallying point for Palestinians throughout the diaspora. 


JORDAN SEVERS TIES WITH THE WEST BANK 


On 28 July 1988 Jordan cancelled a $l,300m. five-year develop- 
ment plan for the Occupied Territories, which had been launched 
in November 1986 but had failed to attract sufficient foreign 
funds. Then, two days later. King Hussein severed Jordan’s 
‘administrative and legal links’ wiffi the West Bank, dissolving 
the House of Representatives (the lower house of the Jordanian 
National Assembly), where West Bank Palestinians occupied 
30 of the 60 seats. The King e^lained that his actions were 
taken in accordance with the wishes of the PLO and the Arab 
League, as expressed in the resolutions of the Rabat summit of 
1974, which recognized the PLO as the sole legitimate represen- 
tative of the Pdestinian people and which advocated the estab- 
lishment of an independent Palestinian state in tlie West Bank, 
and in the peace plan proposed at the Fez summit of 1982. 
Commentators were quick to point out that King Hussein 
stopped short of actually repealing the annexation of the West 
Bank, which would have constituted a formal and irrevocable 
abro^tion of Jordan’s 38-year old ties with the region, while 
the dissolution of the House of Representatives would have little 
effect, as the Jordanian legislature had exerted little practical 
influence over a ffair s in the West Bank since the Israeli occupa- 
tion in 1967. 

King Hu^in’s decision to reduce Jordan’s links with the West 
Bank was interpreted as partly a response to the Palestinian 
intifada, which had encouraged support amongst Palestinians 
for an independent Palestinian state, and partly as an attempt 
to persuade the PLO to accept responsibility for the Palestinian 
people and the peace process. It was su^ested, however, that 
King Hussein considered the PLO constitutionally incapable of 


ij . . mvoivmg joraan m any settiemei 

wouM inevitably bereme apparent. In the short term, howeve 
the eff^ of Jordan’s actions was to strengthen the position ( 
the likud bloc (which had always ridiculed the Labour party 
for a Jordanian-Palestiman federation in the Wej 
Bank) in the period preceding the Israeli general election i 
November 1988. They also isolated the USA, whose peace initij 


tives, because they would not countenance negotiations 
involving the PLO, depended on Jordan’s acting as interlocutor 
and forming part of a delegation representative of the Palestin- 
ians in any ftiture peace talks. 

To the PLO, King Hussein’s move represented a considerable 
challenge. The Occupied Territories, with the exception of East 
Jerusalem, were now claimed de jure by no state as part of 
its sovereign territory, providing the PLO with an historic 
opportunity to assert sovereignty over a specific £^ea. The PLO 
immediately began to make preparations regarding the issues 
of a provisional government and Palestiman statehood to be 
included on tiie agenda at the next session of the Palestine 
National Council in the autumn of 1988. In the Occupied Territo- 
ries themselves, Jordan’s severing of its ties vrith the West 
Bank was widely applauded. Communique No. 24 of the UNLU 
described the move as the intifada's ‘greatest accomplishment’. 

With Jordan’s disengagement leaving the PLO the exclusive 
voice of Palestinian national aspirations, Yasser Arafat began 
to seek diplomatic support for a ‘two-state’ solution to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Addressing the European Parliament in 
Strasbourg on 12 September 1988, he sought the EC’s active 
endorsement for the PLO’s strategy. In his speech, he made a 
number of new concessions, stating that the PLO was ready to 
negotiate with Israel at an international peace conference on 
the basis of the UN Security Council’s Resolutions 242 and 338, 
and to seek ‘reciprocal recognition’, whereby, in return for Israeli 
recognition of an independent Palestinian state, the PLO would 
accept Israel’s right to security. Arafat also repeated his declara- 
tion, made in Cairo in 1985, which eschewed armed action 
outside the Occupied Territories. Armed struggle within the 
Territories remained, Arafat said, a justifiable option for the 
Palestinians, although firearms were only used in isolated 
instances. 

POPULAR COMMITTEES OUTLAWED 

However, the general tactic of demonstrations and stone- 
throwing continued unabated, as did the Israelis’ counter- 
measures. Widespread demonstrations in Gaza on 14 August 
1988 led to the imposition of a curfew throughout the Strip, and 
the protests spread to the West Bank during the following week. 
Here the two most immediate grievances were the deaths, 
by shooting, of two Palestinian political prisoners, and the 
deportation orders served on 25 activists on 17 August. The 
deportation orders provoked a spontaneous appeal for a three- 
day general strike in Nablus, RamaUah and Bethlehem. A 
militaiy order (issued on the same day), outlawing the ‘popular 
committees’ {lyan ash-sha'biya), was of more far-reaching signi- 
ficance. Membership of the committees was declared to be 
an imprisonable offence, thus providing Israel with ‘a more 
convenient legal means to deal with the institutionalization of 
the uprising’, according to the Israeli Minister of Defence, Itzhak 
Rabin. The popular committees had been established at a very 
early stage of the uprising to organize day-to-day activities, 
such as the distribution of food and other supplies, agriculture, 
medical care, education and security. When the committees 
were forced underground, it became more difficult both for them 
to function and for the authorities to monitor and suppress their 
activities. The Israeli intelligence services therefore increased 
their efforts to infiltrate Palestinian organizations, while the 
Pales tin ia n s, in turn, intensified their campaign of exposing, 
and often executing, people known to have coUaborated with 
the Israelis. 

THE EFFECT OF THE INTIFADA ON PLO POLICY 

Mass popular participation in ‘grass-roots’ organizations in the 
West Bank and Gaza had a major impact on PLO policy. The 
growth of the popular committees and the gradual, although 
partial, abrogation by Israeli state institutions of their role in 
the Territories encouraged Palestinian intellectuals to formu- 
late ideas for the establishment of a provisional government for 
an mdependent Palestinian state. Despite the occupation, many 
national institutions had been established over the years, and, 
with the widening participation in the management of Palesti- 
nian society that was brought about by the intifada^ they sug- 
gested the model for the structure of such a government. From 
a series of meetings of the Executive Committee of the PLO m 
August and September 1988, there emerged two basic proposals 
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for debate at the meeting of the PNC in Algiers in November. 
The first was for the declaration of an independent state in the 
West Bank and Gaza, and advocated the establishment of a 
provisional government. The second recommended that the 
Occupied Territories be placed under the trusteeship of the UN, 
pending a settlement of the conflict. 

DECLARATION OF PALESTINIAN INDEPENDENCE 

The 19th session of the PNC, held in Algeria on 12-15 November 
1988, brought together all the major factions of the PLO, 
including those based in Damascus. As espected, the PNC 
unilaterally declared the establishment of the independent State 
of Palestine, with its capital at Jerusalem. The UN General 
Assembles ^solution 181 (see Documents on Palestine, p. 112) 
had provided the principle for Palestinian statehood in 1947, 
proposing the partition of Palestine into two states with defined 
borders. However, the declaration of independence left open the 
question of the new state’s territory. The state was declared to be 
established, ‘relying on the authority bestowed by international 
legitimacy as embodied in the resolutions of the United Nations 
since 1947’, no mention being made of the specific details of any 
particular resolution, other tiian the principle of partition (and, 
thereby, a Palestinian state) in Resolution 181. 

The UN General Assembly’s Resolution 181 stipulated specific 
borders for two states in Palestine, while the UN Security 
Council’s Resolution 242 of 1967 urged Israel to withdraw firom 
territories occupied in the 1967 war. The borders that had 
been established by the 1948-49 Armistice .^eements between 
Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria, since they were 
‘dictated exclusively by military and not political consider- 
ations’, gave Israel no technical right, under international law, 
to territories other than those designated by Resolution 181, 
which it had occupied in the hostilities of 1947-48. According 
to a strict interpretation of the international legal status of the 
former British mandated territory of Palestine, the declaration 
of an independent Palestinian state could have made reference 
to a specific territory, and many delegates representing the 
Occupied Territories at the PNC’s 19th session urged such a 
move, and the creation of a provisional government. In the 
run-up to the meeting, however, there had been considerable 
disagreement within the PLO regarding the composition of such 
a government, and it was decided to refer the matter back to the 
Executive Committee for further consideration. The Executive 
Committee, it was decided, would function as an twf hoc govern- 
ment. 

ACCEPTANCE OF RESOLUTION 242 

Another source of controversy was the question of the UN 
Security Council’s Resolution 242. For many years, the USA, 
supported by Israel, had demanded that the PLO should accept 
its provisions. However, since this Resolution sought ‘respect 
for the sovereignty, territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of every state m the area’, such a concession would amount 
to recognition of the State of Israel. As the Fez Arab summit 
proposd of 1982, endorsed by the PLO, explicitly recognked 
Israel’s existence, the PLO had already effectively recognized 
Israel. It had, furthermore, repeatedly stated its acceptance of 
all the pertinent UN resolutions. At the 19th session of the PNC 
in Algiers, Arafat and others within Fatah wanted to accept 
Resolution 242 Tn isolation’, in order to appease the USA and 
to spur it into action. However, left-wing factions within the 
wider Palestinian movement, as well as many Fatah cadres, 
forced the leadership to adopt a compromise formula: the PLO’s 
acceptance of Resolution 242 was, in conjunction with Palesti- 
nian rights of self-determination and to international legality 
on the basis of UN resolutions, to provide the basis of an 
international peace conference. In a press conference at the end 
of the PNC session, Arafat was esq)licit: he sought acceptance 
of UN Security Council Resolution 242 as a mandate ‘to actively 
pursue peace’, and challenged the USA to respond to the PLO’s 
overtures. 

RESPONSES TO THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

By the time that the 19th session of the PNC took place, the 
Israeli general election had resulted in a narrow victory (but 


not a dear parliamentary majority) for Itzhak Shamir’s Likud 
party, while, in the USA, a Republican President had again 
been returned to power and the Democrats retained control of 
Congress. Shamir dismissed the results of the 19th PNC session 
as ‘tactical moves devoid of any importance’. The response of 
the outgoing US Administration was more dama^g. Invited 
to address the UN General Assembly in New York m December 
1988, Yasser Arafat and his aides had to obtain visas to enter 
the USA On the personal instructions of the US Secretary of 
State, George Shifitz, the visas were denied. Elsewhere in the 
world, however, the PNC’s dedaration of independence encoun- 
tered more favourable responses. By the time that Shultz had 
banned Arafat from entering the USA, more than 60 states, 
including two permanent members of the UN Security Council 
(China and the USSR), had recognized the State of Palestine. 
Althou^ the 12 members of the EC had not recognized the new 
state, they welcomed the decisions of the 19th PNC session as 
a ‘positive step forward’, and continued, with the backing of the 
U^R, to support the PLO’s appeal for the convening of an 
international peace conference. 

ARAFAT ADDRESSES THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Arafat eventually addressed the UN General Assembly on 13 
December 1988, the meeting having been relocated to Geneva, 
where he made a number of historic concessions. Inviting the 
leaders of Israel’ to join him in reaching a peace agreement, 
Arafat presented the (General Assembly with a three-point pro- 
gramme, the main proposals of which were that the UN Secre- 
tary-General should establish a preparatory committee for an 
international peace conference; that the Occupied Territories 
should be brought under the temporary supervision of UN 
forces, who would oversee Israel’s withdrawal; and that there 
should be a comprehensive settlement, among the parties con- 
cerned, including Israel, at an international peace conference 
to be held on the basis of UN Security Council Resolutions 242 
and 338. In his address, Arafat explicitly recognized Israel and 
rejected ‘terrorism’, as the USA had demanded. 

Prime Minister Shamir of Israel, however, dismissed Arafat’s 
address as a ‘public relations exercise’. Its impact on the attitude 
of the USA towards the PLO was, nevertheless, alarming enough 
to persuade Shamir to disregard most of his party’s differences 
with the Israeli Labour Pa^ and to establish a new coalition 
government of national unity. 

US RECOGNITION OF THE PLO 

Although he found his Government almost completely isolated 
(in particular among its European allies) over its decision to 
ban Arafat firom entering the USA Shultz still refined to 
acknowledge that Arafat had conceded anything previously 
demanded of him by the USA Following Arafat’s address in 
Geneva, it required hours of intense Swedish diplomacy to detail 
the concessions asked of the PLO in words which the USA 
would find unambiguous. Even then, it took pressure from 
the incoming Administration of President-elect George Bush to 
convince Shultz. On 16 December 1988 the US Ambassador to 
Tunisia, Robert Pelletreau, held talks lasting 90 minutes with 
two representatives of the PLO. The USA had finally recognized 
the PLO. At the meeting, it was agreed that the dialogue should 
be maintained, and a second session of talks was planned for 
20 Janu^ 1989. The PLO thus achieved its most important 
diplomatic breakthrough, although it did not necessarily expect 
any concrete advances in the peace process to follow quickly. 

TBDE FIRST YEAR OF THE INTIFADA 

In the Occupied Territories, the outcome of the 19th session 
of the PNC was greeted with widespread jubilation, and the 
declaration of independence was regarded as the greatest achie- 
vement of the intifada. The opening of a dialogue between the 
PLO and the USA was also widely perceived as a victory for the 
uprising, although many in the Occupied Territories feared that 
Arafat had conceded too much in return for too few guarantees. 
By the end of 1988, with more than 300 Palestinians shot dead 
and another 100 killed by other means in the first year of the 
uprising, a widespread pessimism had developed among the 
population of the Territories. 

Apart from momentary lulls, there was no relaxation of the 
uprising. Palestinian protestors were stiH able to surprise the 
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Israeli aiithoiities by means of an underground network. Fur- 
thermore, despite the emergence of an autonomous Islamic 
fimdamentalist group in Gaza (the Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment, allied to the Muslim Brotherhood and known by its Arab 
acronym, Hamas), both the Ul^U and the people at large had 
managed to maintain unity of action and purpose. Israel’s only 
real resort remained brute force. 

The use of pre-emptive beatings to suppress the uprising, 
espoused by Israel’s Minister of Defence, Itzhak Rabin, in the 
spring of 1988, gave way to the more widespread use of plastic 
and rubber bullets, many of which also contained lead, and 
which, contrary to official guidelines, were often discharged at 
very close range. On 18 December violent demonstrations 
erupted in Nablus after troops opened fire on a funeral proces- 
sion, killing two people. The Israelis reacted severely and a 
further eight Palestinians were killed, and a curfew was imposed 
on the city for six consecutive days. By 16 January 1989 a 
total of 31 Padestinians had been ^ed, and more than 1,000 
wounded, in confrontations with troops, as the indiscriminate 
firing of *non-lethaI’ ammunition into crowds of demonstrators 
became commonplace. A further alarming development was 
the emergence of Israeli *death-squads’ wffich sought out, and 
attempted to liquidate, leaders of the uprising. 

ISRAEL’S DIPLOMATIC INITIATIVE 

Meanwhile, there were signs that Israel was preparing to 
announce a diplomatic initiative. Pressure from tiie USA and 
Europe, from both governments and Jewish communities, for 
Israel to redeem its image, together with condemnations of the 
high number of casualties, led to rumours that Prime Minister 
Shamir intended to reveal the initiative when he made his first 
visit to Washington since the election of President Bush. 

However, even after the dialogue between the USA and the 
PLO had begun, and most Arab states had expressed support 
for Arafat’s strata, Shamir could still say, in January 1989, 
that ^nothing has chmiged’ and that the ‘Arab intention is the 
same: the destruction of Israel’. It was surprising, therefore, to 
learn that discussions had been taking place between Israeli 
officials and a prominent Jerusalem Palestinian, Faisal Hus- 
seini, the head of the Arab Studies Centre in Jerusalem, since 
the beginning of 1989. Despite this diplomatic initiative, there 
was no sign of an end to Israel’s use of brutal methods to 
suppress the uprising. Indeed, discussions of Israeli concessions 
caused further problems for Palestinian communities in the 
form of attacks by Israeli settlers in the West Bank and Gaza. 
The death of a West Bank settler in February 1989 provoked a 
series of revenge attacks on the town of Qalqilya and a raid on 
the village of Burin, near Nablus. It was alleged in the Knesset 
that a well-armed settlers’ militia was operating in the West 
Bank. Further serious disturbances occurred in R^ah and 
Nablus at the end of February. 

THE USSR ENDORSES THE PLO’S PROPOSALS 

Diplomatic initiatives from the USA were slow to develop. A 
tour of the Middle East by the Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Eduard Shevardnadze, in February 1989 emphasized the USA’s 
^ctivity, as he demonstrated, by his talks in Syria, Jordan, 
Eg?pt, Iran and Iraq, that the USSR was the only ‘superpower’ 
able to talk fireely to all parties to the Middle East conflict With 
me exception of Israel’s Lakud party, all concerned agreed with 
Shevardnadze’s proposal for the convening of an international 
peace conference. 


THE USA CLARIFIES ITS POSITION 

Despite a visit to Washington by the Israeli Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Mo^e Arens, in early March 1989, it became clear 
when the ffialogue between the USA and the PLO resumed! 
that the USA now accepted that the PLO was the only negoti- 
ating partner qualified to represent the Palestinians. However 
several serious points of contention remained, in particular the 
puipo^ of tl» dialogue itself, which the PLO regarded as a 
prelude to wider i^tiations and, eventually, an international 
pe^ conference. The USA rejected this notion. 

Israel nug^it eventuaUy have to negotiate with the PLO 
and pressure on Israel to formulate peace plans intensified. By 


the time that Prime Minister Shamir met President Bush in 
Washington on 6 April 1989, the details of his peace plan were 
widely known. Based largely on the proposals that Minister 
of Defence Rabin had presented, the plan offered ‘free and 
democratic’ elections in the Occupied Territories in return for 
the ending of ^e intifada. The elections, according to Shamir’s 
plan, would produce a delegation to conduct negotiations with 
Israel for a permanent settiement. The USA gave its cautious 
approval to the plan, while Palestinians, both inside and outside 
the Territories, sought more specific details and attached a 
number of conditions to their acceptance of it. Israeli right- 
wing parties condemned the proposals and demanded a firmer 
suppression of the intifada. 

THE VIOLENCE ESCALATES 

April 1989 was one of the intifada's bloodiest months, with the 
death toll since the outbreak of the uprising exceeding 500. The 
worst atrocity of the uprising to date occurred on 7 April at the 
village of Nahalin, near Bethlehem. Members of the Israeli 
border police entered the village early in the morning and 
attacked people leaving a mosque, killing five and injuring more 
than 50. Violence in Gaza on 22-23 April left a further two 
people dead and 87 injured. 

In Gaza, following demonstrations during the Islamic festival 
of Id al-Fitr, three Palestinians were shot dead, and more than 
400 wound^, as troops fired ‘plastic’ bullets and canisters of 
CS tear-gas into crowds. On 8 May the territory was sealed off, 
with border crossings closed and telephone connections severed. 
An indefinite curfew was imposed, which continued until the 
end of the month, when the Israelis began to issue identity 
cards to all Gazans with a record of political activity, effectively 
denying them entry into Israel. 


PALESTINIANS’ RESPONSE TO ISRAEL’S PLAN FOR 
PEACE 

These tougher measures were in accordance with Minister of 
Defence Rabin’s warning, issued on 15 May 1989, when he 
threatened Palestinians with greater repression if tiiey did not 
accept the Israeli Government’s peace proposals. However, the 
leadership of the intifada and of the PLO in Tunis remained 
adamant that certain conditions must be satisfied before the 
plans could be accepted, although they did not reject the propo- 
sals outright. Pull details of the Israeli peace plan were disclosed 
aft^er its approval by the Knesset on 14 May. The plan was 
similar to the Camp David proposals in many respects. Its 
failure to clarify either who would be eligible to be a canidate 
or to vote in the proposed elections or the status of the residents 
of East Jerusalem; its reiteration of Israel’s opposition to the 
creation of a Palestinian state and its proviso ^at no change 
in the status of the Territories could tfidie place without the 
consent of the Israeli Gkivemment, all fell short of what was 
acceptable not only to the Palestinians and the USSR, but also 
to the EC states. However, the plan made too many concessions 
for right-wing opinion in Israel, and its announcement provoked 
threats by settlers to establish their own independent state on 
the West Bank if Israel ever agreed to relinquish the territory. 


jraaaauitti UJN ISKAJSL INCREASES 

In early May 1989 Yasser Arafat was invited by President 
Mitterrand of France to make an official visit to Paris. The visit 
was a great success, especially after Arafat declared that the 
Palestinian National Charter (or PLO Covenant-see Docu- 
ments on P^estine, p. 113) had been superseded by the resolu- 
tions of tiie Algiers session of the PNC in November 1988. Israel 
was s^ciently disturbed by the success of Arafat’s visit to 
Pans for Prime Mimster Shamir to begin a European tour two 
wee^ later, fearing, perhaps, that the PLO’s publicity exercise 
might be repeated in other European capitals. 

The USA was also beginning to give the Israeli Government 
Shamir’s visit to Washington had coincided 
^th ffiat of Egypt’s President Mubarak, to whom President 
Bush Imd confided that the US Government shared Egypt’s aim 
ot en^ Israel’s occupation of the West Bank and Gaza. A 
warning by ^e USA that the time had come for Israel to 
reno^ce toe idea of maintaining its control over the Territories, 
and the USAs description of the vision of a Greater Israel as 
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‘unrealistic’, caused further anxiety. The USA seemed to be 
gradually distancing itself from the policy of almost unques- 
tioned support for Israel, which had characterized President 
Reagan’s tem of office. In July 1989, however, in order to 
appease critics of Israel’s peace initiative within the Likud, 
Shamir agreed to a resolution which added four principles to 
the original plan. These clarified four areas of the initiative 
which had deliberately been left ambiguous to avoid alienating 
the USA and the PLO from the outset. They stipulated that 
residents of East Jerusalem would not be permitted to partici- 
pate in the proposed elections in the West Bank and in Gaza; 
that violent attacks by Palestinians must cease before elections 
could be held in the Occupied Territories; that Jewish settlement 
should continue in the Territories and that foreign sovereignty 
should not be conceded in any part of Israel; and that the 
establishment of a Palestinian state west of the River Jordan 
was out of the question, as were negotiations with the PLO. In 
response the leadership of Israel’s Labour Party recommended 
that the Party should withdraw from the coalition Government. 
At the end of July, however, it was reported that the Israeli 
Cabinet had voted in favour of endorsing the peace plan in its 
original form. 

The intifada continued unabated throughout the summer of 
1989. On 19 June the deportation of a further eight Palestinians 
was ordered, giving rise to more street protests, and in August 
the newly appointed commander of Israeli forces in the West 
Bank, Itzhak Mordechai, issued an order permitting troops to 
open fire on Palestinians who wore face masks during demon- 
strations. An increase in raids on Palestinian villages by the 
Israeli Defence Force (IDF), together with ffie deliberate tar- 
geting of organizers of the popular committees, contributed to 
a rising casualty toll. 

In Gaza, meanwhile, a fierce battle of wiQs developed between 
the local population and the Israeli authorities over tiie introduc- 
tion of new identity cards. The Israelis stipulated that posses- 
sion of a new, computer-readable, magnetic identity card was 
necessary for all those travelling outside of the Gaza Strip. 
However, such cards would only be issued to those Palestinians 
who acquired security clearance and who could prove they were 
up-to-date with payment of taxes. As the majority of Gazans 
earned their living inside Israel, the Israeli autiiorities hoped 
that economic pressure would force them to accept the new 
identity cards. The popular committees responded by urging a 
boycott of the new identity cards, which were confiscated as 
soon as they were issued. By mid-July so few Gazans were 
reporting for work in Israel that employers pressurized the IDF 
into allowing some Gazans to leave the Gaza Strip without 
identity cards. However, fearing the financial hardships of a 
prolonged boycott, the UI^U eventually abandoned it. 

Acts of communal resistance persisted in the West Bank. In 
Beit Sahur, a small Christian town near Bethlehem, residents 
had observed a total boycott of tax payments ever since the 
UNLU had first called for payments to the civil administration 
to be withheld. A sk-week campaign to break the boycott was 
launched by the Israelis in 1989. It began with arrests, the 
imposition of lengthy curfews and the cutting of electricity and 
telephone lines, and ended with the blockading of the town and 
the confiscation of property in lieu of payment. 

Despite the defiance in Beit Sahour and the struggle against 
the new identity cards in Gaza, there were signs that a combina- 
tion of exhaustion and frustration at the lack of political return 
was fostering extremism. At the end of June 1989, a US aid 
worker was tiie victim of an unprecedented kidnapping in (jaza 
and two weeks later 14 people died when a young Pdestmian 
seized control of an Israeli bus in which they were travelling 
and sent it crashing down a ravine. 

MUBARAK’S ATTEMPT TO RESTART THE PEACE 
PROCESS 

In mid-September 1989 President Mubarak attempted to rest^ 
the peace process by asking the Israeli (jovemment to clarify 
10 points concerning the procedure and substance of Prime 
Minister Shamir’s peace plan. Mubarak sought commitment to 
the principle of exchanging land for peace and the participation 
of the residents of East Jerusalem in the plan’s proposed elec- 
tion. At the same time, Mubarak offered to convene an early 
meeting of Israeli and Palestinian delegations to discuss the 


details of the election. The US Government had been privy to 
Mubarak’s proposals since mid-July, but had cautioned against 
making them public in the hope lhat the Israeli Government 
would be able to sustain what was, after all, its own peace 
initiative. The fact that the US President George Bush had now 
permitted Mubarak to announce an initiative of his own revealed 
the US Government’s ebbing faith in the Israeli Government 

The reaction of the Israeli Government to Mubarak’s initiative 
was divided. The Labour leader Shimon Peres voiced Hs sup- 
port, while Prime Minister Shamir stated his opposition and 
spoke of the need ‘to fight off grave threats’. No formal rejection 
was sent to Cairo, but the Israeli Prime Minister was clearly 
irritated by the Egyptian Government’s attempt to usurp his 
peace initiative. Both Mubarak and the US Secretary of State, 
James Baker, anxious not to further alienate the Israeli Prime 
Minister, insisted that the Egyptian proposal was merely a 
supplement to Shamir’s plan, not a replacement. By mid- 
October, however, it was clear the USA was failing to persuade 
Likud to embrace the revised peace proposals. Prime Minister 
Shamir and the Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, Moshe Arens, 
did not regard Mubarak’s 10 points as a basis for negotiations, 
nor would they agree to talks with a Palestinian delegation 
which had any connection whatsoever with the PLO. In a final 
attempt to keep the peace initiative alive, US Secretary of State 
James Baker put forward five proposals (the ‘Baker plan’) which 
aimed to remove Israeli objections. Essentially, Baker proposed 
that acceptance of Mubarak’s 10 points should not be a precondi- 
tion for participation in the Cairo talks and that the composition 
of the Palestinian delegation should be decided by the Govern- 
ments of Israel, the USA and Egypt. 

PLO’S FORMAL RESPONSE TO THE ‘SHAMIR PLAN’ 

The ‘Shamir plan’ and the subsequent attempts to modify it 
aroused little enthusiasm in Palestinians or the PLO, who were 
convinced that Shamir had only conceived his peace initiative 
as a concession to the USA, and in order to pressurize the 
Palestinians. Moreover, the PLO believed that Mubarak’s clari- 
fications of the ‘Shamir plan’ still fell short of its own minimum 
negotiating position. At a meeting of the PLO’s central council 
in Bagdad in October, the PLO stated that the negotiating team 
should be selected by the PLO and should comprise Palestinians 
from both inside the Occupied Territories and the Palestinian 
diaspora; and that the dialogue should be attended by the five 
permanent members of the UN Security Council and should 
constitute the preliminary stage in the convening of an intema- 
tional peace conference. 

Although the gulf between the ‘Baker plan’ and the PLO’s 
response appeared to be unbridgeable, the PLO was not keen 
to be seen to officially abandon a peace initiative which was 
being promoted by the USA Privately, however, PLO officials 
complained that the USA was ignoring the need for the PLO to 
play a role in the peace process while, at the same time, seeking 
its support for the same process. All the more galling was the 
USA’s insistence that its endorsement of the peace process 
should be private rather than public so as not to deter Israel. 

EXECUTION OF COLLABORATORS 

Within the Occupied Territories opposition to the Baker propo- 
sals was widespread and was expressed in the underground 
communiques of the UNLU. However, during the latter half of 
1989 another issue drew the attention of the international 
media. The execution of Palestinians suspected of collaborating 
with the Israeli security forces had been accepted as necessary 
by most Palestinians, especially after it emerged that the Isra- 
elis had organized ‘hit squads’ of their own. During the second 
half of 1989, however, there was a dramatic increase in the 
killing of collaborators. Palestinian leaders began to fear that 
unless the killing was checked it might legitimize the use of 
violence to resolve factional disputes; they also recognized that 
the death of Palestinians at the hands of other Palestinians was 
a public relations disaster. 

By the beginning of October 1989 the UNLU was urging 
the popular committees to show maximuTn restraint in Iheir 
dealings with suspected collaborators. The activities of vigilante 
groups, such as the Red Eagles and the Black Panders, were 
ultimately halted by the Israelis. However the widespread 
mourning and disturbances following the deaths of their mem- 
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bers demoiistrated to the UNLU and to the PLO that as the 
intifada approached the end of its second year, the political 
stalemate inside the Territories and the diplomatic impasse 
outside was strengthening the hand of radicals. 


DIVISIONS WITHIN THE ISRAELI GOVERNMENT 

There were few signs from Israel that the ‘Baker plan’ was 
improving the prospect of an Israeli-Palestinian dialogue in 
Cairo. SMmon Peres had signalled Labour’s readiness to talk 
to a Palestinian ddegation composed of deportees living outside 
the Occupied Territories as weU as pro-PLO personalities from 
within the Territories. For Shamir, this was tantamount to 
talking to the PLO itself and he warned that Israel would 
boycott any talks with a delegation endorsed by the PLO, 
Moreover, in what amounted to a significant retreat from the 
terms of the original ‘Shamir plan’, the Israeli leadership dem- 
anded a guarantee that at any future meeting discussion would 
be confined to electoral procedure and would not address the 
question of a final settlement. In a visit to Washington in 
November Prime Minister Shamir failed to gain assurances on 
these questions, but did not face any real pressure from the US 
Government In a private meeting with Shamir, President Bush 
reportedly criticized Israel’s handling of the intifada , while 
Secretary of State James Baker called for Israel to show greater 
flexibility towards the peace process. Shortly before Shamir’s 
visit, however, the USA had once again vetoed a UN Security 
Council resolution criticizing Israeli policy in the West Bank 
and in Gaza, and at the end of the visit Shamir was confident 
enough to declare that ‘tensions had been relieved’ by his trip. 

In a letter to President Bush PLO chairman Yasser Arafat 
stated that Israeli intransigence was convincing Palestinians 
that Israel was not serious in its quest for peace and ‘creating 
an atmosphere that rouses the radicals against the moderates’. 
The USA did not reply to the letter and, in a further rebuff, 
annoimced that it would cut funds to the UNs Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization if it co-operated witii the PLO over agricul- 
tural development in the Occupied Territories. 

Divisions in the Israeli Cabinet intensified in 1990. After 
returning from a visit to Cairo at the end of January, Shimon 
Peres announced that he had the support of the Labour Minister 
of Defence, Itzhak Rabin, for brealdng up the Government if 
there was no progress on the issue of the Israeli-Palestinian 
di^ogue. Shamir also faced pressure from ri^t-wing elements 
within the Likud. At a meeting of Likud’s central committee on 
7 February 1990, the Minister of Trade, Ariel Sharon, the 
populist leader of the ‘rejectionists’, announced his resignation 
fiom the Cabinet. Sharon’s resignation was ostensibly prompted 
by disagreement with Shamir over the ‘Baker plan’, but in 
re^ty it amounted to a thinly-veiled bid for the party leader- 
ship. While Shamir managed to retain the support of the 
majority of Likud members within the Knesset, the attempted 
putsch weakened his authority. It was followed, a few days 
later, by the decision of Itzhak Modai to withdraw his Liberal 
faction firom Likud. On 21 February, with Shamir barely recov- 
ered fi!t>m the dissent in his own ranks, Peres announced that 
he would give him two weeks to respond positively to the ‘Baker 
plan’ before withdrawing the Labour Party from the coalition. 
Moreover, the USA declared that further dilatory tactics by 
Israel mi^t lead it to abandon the Middle East peace process 
altogether. 


COLLAPSE OF THE COALITION 

On 10 1990 Labour ministers walked out of a cabinet 

meeti^ after Shamir had refused to allow a vote on a proposal 
reg^^g the Cairo talks. Three days later, after Labour had 
stated its intention to vote with the opposition in favour of a ‘no- 
TOnfidmce motion against the Government, Shamir dismissed 
Fei^ froin the Cabinet. The remaining Labour ministers imme- 
diately submtted their own resignations. In the ensuing ^o- 
confidenw de^te, the small religious party, Shas, abstained 
ca^ tile corpse of the coalition. Israel’s President Herzog 
granted Per^ two weeks to form a Labour-led administration 
Meanwhile Shamir would continue as ‘caretaker’ Prime Min- 


PROGRESS OF THE INTIFADA 

The publication on 21 February of the US State Department’s 
Country Reports on human rights indicated that despite the 
lower profile of the Palestinian intifada in 1989, its second year 
had been as bloody and intense as its first. The US report 
claimed that 304 Pfidestinians had been killed by Israeli soldiers 
and settlers in the year under review, while a further 128 
suspected Palestinian collaborators had been killed by other 
Palestinians and 13 Israelis had died in intifada incidents. Up 
to 20,000 Palestinians had been wounded, 26 deported and 164 
homes demolished or partially sealed. At the beginning of 1990 
9,138 Palestinians, more than 2% of the adult male population, 
were being detained, more than 1,200 without charge or trial. 
The Palestinian universities remained closed throughout 1989 
and the schools for many months. 

Throughout 1989 the UNLU coalition had maintained an 
operational unity, although factional tension was increasing. 
Disputes concerned the PLO’s pursuit of a diplomatic solution 
to &e Middle East conflict and the short-term tactics of the 
intifada. In general, the PCP was prepared to give qualified 
support to Fatah, and sought to maintain the momentum of the 
intifada. The traditionally radical PFLP put the least faith in 
talks and moderation, and, unlike the PCP, favoured the steady 
escalation of strikes, street confrontations and civil disobedi- 
ence. The DFLP occupied a position between that of the PCP 
and that of the PFLP. In the &st quarter of 1990 disagreements 
between DFLP ‘hardliners’, led by Naif Hawatmeh, and a more 
pragmatic faction led by Yasser Abd ar-Rabbuh, caused a serious 
rift in the party. 

Relations within the Occupied Territories between the nation- 
alists of the UNLU and the fundamentalist grouping Hamas 
remained strained, although in some areas a modus vivendi 
was achieved. Gaza remained the stronghold of Hamas and of 
the more militant Islamic Jihad organization. The latter eiy oyed 
a revival in 1989, having been weakened by arrests and deporta- 
tions in 1988. It remained strongly opposed to the PLO’s diplo- 
macy. 


EMIGRATION OF SOVIET JEWS TO ISRAEL 
Following the USSR’s relaxation of restrictions on Jewish emi- 
gration in 1989, a reported upsurge of anti-semitism in the 
Russian Republic and Washington’s decision to reduce the 
number of visas it issued to Soviet Jews, 1990 offered the 
prospect of a hu^ increase in the emigration of Soviet Jews to 
Israel. Prime Minister Shamir claim^ that up to Im. Soviet 
emigrants might settle in Israel. More realistic estimates put 
^e number at 150,000, but, whatever the figure, an influx of 
immigrants was regarded as a fillip for the Israeli right. In- 
creased immigration helped counter the demographic argument 
used by those Israelis who favoured a withdrawal from the 
Occupied Territories and argued for increased ‘colonization’ of 
the West Bank and Gaza. Shamir commented on 14 January 
1990, ‘We will need a lot of room to absorb everyone and every 
immigrant will go where he wants . . . for a big immigration we 
will need a big and strong state’. 

In Arab capitals and in the Occupied Territories the prospect 
of mass Jewish emigration to Israel, together with Shamir’s 
statement, caused grave concern. King Hussein expressed a 
fear that the settlement of Jewish immigrants in the West Bank 
would presage the ‘transfer’ of the indigenous population to the 
East Bank, thus tr^sforming the Hashemite Kingdom into a 
Palestinian state. Similar concern was expressed by the Arab 
League, which decided to send a high-level delegation to the 
superpowers’ and to the EC in order to discuss ways of reducing 
the flow of emigrants to Israel. Yasser Arafat conceded the 
nght of Israel to accept Jewish refugees, but stated the PLO’s 
op^sition to the use of immigrants to perpetuate Ihe occupation 
Bank and Gaza. Within the Occupied Territories 
me UNLU urged the convening of an Arab summit meeting to 
debate the issue. 

There was no clear evidence that Israel’s Ministry of Immig- 
rant Absorption was directing Soviet Jews to settle in the West 
Bank and m G^a and only a small number were said to be 
considermg m^g a home there. However, IsraeH officials 
stated ^peatedly that they would not discourage the new immi- 
grants fern settling in Judaea, Samaria and Gaza. Many of the 
new arrivals were already being directed to housing in occupied 
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East Jerusalem. This caused considerable anger in the USA, 
from which Israel had requested an extra $400m. to facilitate 
the absorption of Jewish immigrants, at a timA when Israeli 
intransigence over the peace process was straining US-Israeli 
relations. In a noticeable departure from the poH(gr of the Reagan 
ad min istrations, President Bush stated his administration's 
strong opposition not only to the settlement of Jews in the 
West Bank and in Gaza, but also in East Jerusalem. This 
pronouncement on what Israel regarded as its hindivided and 
eternal’ capital would certainly have provoked an acrimonious 
confrontation, had it not been for the coUapse of the Likud- 
Labour coalition in March. A few weeks earlier, the leader of the 
Republican Party in the US Senate, Robert Dole, had attacked 
another ‘sacred cow* of US-Israeli relations by suggesting that 
the USA’s aid programme to eastern Europe should be financed 
by a 5% cut in aid to the five principal recipients of US aid, of 
which Israel was the major beneficiary. 

LABOUR’S FAILURE TO FORM A NEW GOVERNMENT 

By mid-April Peres’ attempts to form a new government had 
failed, despite the Labour leader’s determination to persuade 
the orthodox religious parties to lend their support to a new. 
Labour-dominated coalition. As the chance to form a new govern- 
ment passed back to Shamir, the Minister of Defence in the 
former Government, Itzhak Rabin, was reported to be consid- 
enng challenging Shimon Peres for the leadership of the Labour 
Party. Meanwhile, both Peres’ and Shamir’s unseemly attempts 
to gain the support of the religious parties with lavish offers of 
cash and cabinet posts had prompted widespread disaffection 
among Israelis. On 7 April 100,000 people gaSaered in Tel-Aviv 
to call for an end to such political ‘horsetrading’ and for the 
reform of the country’s electoral system. 

FURTBDER ESCALATION OF VIOLENCE 

Soviet immigration, and the continuing controversy over Israeli 
settlement pohcy, was continuing to raise tension in the Occu- 
pied Territories. On 9 March violent protests against the settle- 
ment of Soviet Jews in East Jerusalem led to ffie killing of two 
young Palestinians. One month later attempts by a nationalist- 
religious group to settle in the Christian quarter of Jerusalem’s 
Old City provoked violent confrontations with Israel’s security 
forces. Pdestinian anger was deepened by revelations that 
the Israeli Government had funded the settlers’ fraudulent 
purchase of a building belonging to the Greek Orthodox Church. 

By May 1990 the situation in the Occupied Territories was 
extremely volatile. On 20 May a uniformed Israeli approached 
a group of Palestinians congregating at a roadside labour market 
in Rishon le Zion. After checking their identity cards, he opened 
fire with an automatic rifle, killing eight of them and wound^ 
10 more. Demonstrations erupted and attempts at suppression 
by the army were ignored. By the end of that week more than 
20 Palestinians had been killed and, for only the second time 
since December 1987, the intifada spilled over into Arab-popu- 
lated regions inside Israel. 

Following international criticism of Israel’s response to the 
demonstrations, the US Government stated that it would con- 
sider an Arab-sponsored move to send UN observers to the 
Occupied Territories. At a specially convened session of the UN 
Security Council in Geneva Yasser Arafat accused Israel of 
attempted ‘genocide’ in ^e Occupied Territories. While no agree- 
ment was reached to send the UN observers to the Territories, 
Israel was now arguably more isolated than at any other time 
in its 42-year history. Further, and more predictable pressure 
came from the Arab summit meeting held in Baghdad at the 
end of May 1990 to discuss Soviet Jewish immigration to Israel 
and Western host^ty to Iraq’s reported attempts to develop a 
nuclear capability. A bellicose Saddam Hussain reiterated his 
threat to unleash a chemical attack on Israel if the Israelis 
attacked Iraqi nuclear sites. The Jordanian delegation sug- 
gested that Israel was trying to engineer a war with Jordan as 
a means of expelling the Palestinian population finm the West 
Bank. The USA was also criticized for its support of Israel and 
a pledge was made to honour a two-year-old promise of the Arab 
states to ‘fund the intifada' at a rate of US $40m. per month. 


NEW COALITION FORMED 

The new Israeli coalition Government (an alliance of the Likud 
and small, right-wing religious groupings formed in early June 
1990) was regarded as the least conciliatory in recent Israeli 
history, and unlikely to fiirier the peace process. Rather, its 
very survival was dependent on its ability to appease those 
witto the Knesset who sought to prevent any future dialogue 
between Israelis and Palestinians. A further setback to the 
peace process was the decision of the USA on 20 June to suspend 
its dialogue with the PLO after the PLO had failed satisfactorily 
to condemn an abortive attempt by the PLF (led by Muhammad 
Abbas —‘Abu Abbas’, a member of the PLO’s Executive Com- 
mittee) to land guerrillas on Israel’s Mediterranean coast in 
May. At the same time, in a formal letter to Prime Minister 
Shamir, President Bush questioned the commitment of the new 
Israeli Government to the revival of the Middle East peace 
process. The fibrst talks between representatives of the USA and 
tibe new Israeli Government were held in late July 1990. 

IRAQ INVADES KUWAIT 

Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990 was not regarded with 
the same sense of outrage in ^e Arab world as it was in the 
West. Althou^ few Arabs condoned Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait, 
there were many who admired the Iraqi President, Saddam 
Hussain. At a time of considerable disillusion with Western 
attitudes towards the emigration of Soviet Jews to Israel, and 
with the US Administration’s decision to terminate its dialogue 
with the PLO, the mfiitant rhetoric of the Iraqi leader and his 
promises to use Iraq’s formidable military strength to confront 
Israeli expansionism had been favourably received by the Arab 
masses. Kuwait, on the other hand, was resented both for its 
prosperity and for its pro-Westem outlooL As Arab heads of 
state tried unsuccessfully to mediate between Iraq and Kuwait, 
two developments attracted popular support for Iraq. The first 
was Saddam Hussain’s attempt to link Iraq’s withdrawal from 
Kuwait to that of Israel from the Occupied Territories. The 
second was the decision of the USA to dispatch a large military 
force to the Gulf region in order, initially, to defend Saudi 
Arabia. What had begun as an act of aggression by one Arab 
state against another was now perceived by many Arabs as a 
confrontation between the forces of Arab nationalism and 
Western imperialism. 

Many Palestmians, in particular, shared this perception. That 
the USA should act so swiftly to deter territorial conquest in 
Kuwait when it had effectively sustained such conquest in the 
areas occupied by Israel since 1967 was taken by Palestinians 
as proof of the West’s hypocrisy and hostility to their cause. 
Saddam Hussain was swiftly championed as a saviour in the 
style of Nasser. By mid-August large pro-Iraqi demonstrations 
were taking place throughout the Occupied Territories and 
Jordan, and in the countries of the Maghreb. 

THE POSITION OF THE PLO 

The position of the PLO was far from clear at the outset of the 
new crisis in the Gulf. Privately, its leadership was said to be 
dismayed by the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait because it deflected 
attention from the intifada and created further divisions in the 
Arab world. However, the PLO’s wish to broker an Arab solution 
to the crisis, together with its traditionally close ties to Iraq, 
made it reluctant to condemn the invasion. At the chaotic Arab 
summit meeting convened in Cairo on 10 August 1990 the PLO 
condenmed Iraq’s annexation of Kuwait, but abstained in the 
vote on whether to deploy a pan-Arab inilitaiy force in Saudi 
Arabia. Furthermore, the PLO joined Jordan, Yemen, Tunisia 
and Algeria in denouncing the proposed deployment of US 
armed forces in the Gulf region. 

On 19 August the PLO confirmed its opposition to the invasion 
of Kuwait in its first official statement on the crisis in the Gulf. 
Together with Libya and Jordan, it continued to attempt to act 
as a mediator, but with the US success in building an anti-Iraq 
coalition rapidly polarizing the Arab states, there was no sign 
of the consensus that was needed to make their proposes 
feasible. Instead, the concept of linkage of the Gulf coniict with 
the Palestinian question, popular support for Iraq and distrust 
of the USA all dictated that the PLO should align itself with 
Iraq. At the end of August 1990 Yasser Arafat issued a joint 
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statement with the Iraqi leader in Baghdad, proclaiming that 
the Palestinians and the Iraqis were muted in a common 
struggle against Israeli occupation and US military intervention 
in the Gulf. The political risks of such a firm aUiance with Iraq 
were immense, but PLO officials argued that, given the mood 
of their constituency, they had no other option. Inside the 
Occupied Territories a special UNLU communiqud condemneci 
the deployment of the US-led multinational force in Saudi 
Arabia and elsewhere in the Gulf region. It also upheld^ the 
ri^ts of peoples to self-determination, but noticeably refi^ained 
from demanding Iraq’s withdrawal from Kuwait. 

The PLO's partisanship earned it the opprobrium of the West 
and alienated its principal financial supporters, Saudi Arabia 
and the Gulf states. Jordan, Yemen and Sudan, whose Gov- 
ernments were most hostile to Western mihtary involvement in 
the Middle East, similarly had to endure the full wei^t of US 
and conservative Arab displeasure. Jordan, traditionally pro- 
Westem and in the process of democratization, was subjected 
to particular criticism for having allowed a meeting of Arab 
nationalist and left-wing political parties to take place in 
Amman in mid-November 1990. 

ISRAEL AS BENEFICIARY 

Israel was one of the principal beneficiaries of the events which 
followed the invasion of Kuwait. It had until recently been 
internationally isolated for its procrastination over the peace 
process and the repression in the Occupied Territories; the Gulf 
crisis offered it the prospect of rehabilitation. Israeli leaders 
lost no time in restating their old claim that it was the lack of 
democracy in the Arab world, not Isiael’s occupation of Arab 
territory, which was the principal cause of instability in the 
region. The PLO’s stance on the Iraqi invasion, they argued, 
conclusively vahdated their refusal to negotiate with it. Equally, 
the vociferous support in the West Bank and Gaza for Saddam 
Hussain confirmed Israel’s wisdom in treading the path of 
diplomacy with caution, and maintaining its opposition to a 
Pdestinian state. 

Moreover, in President Bush’s attempt to persuade Arab 
and majority Muslim states to participate in "Operation Desert 
Shield*, the codename for the deployment of the multinational 
force in Saudi Arabia, Israel also saw scope for political gain. 
The Israeli Prime Minister, Itzhak Shamir, understood that 
Israeli military action against Iraq, Eke its attack in 1981 on 
Iraq’s nuclear reactor, would be disastrous for the USA it would 
spell the end of Arab involvement in the multinational force, a 
political if not a military prerequisite for its success, and would 
also threaten a wider conflagration in the Middle East. Israel 
hinted that its restraint would be conditional upon its receiving 
certain guarantees from the USA of increased military and 
economic aid, and of an easmg of pressure with regard to the 
peace process. Israel’s Minister of Defence, Moshe Arens, also 
made it clear that, from an Israeli point of view, the only 
acceptable conclusion to the crisis would be one that included 
the dismantling of the Iraqi militaiy machine. 

THE PRIOE OF ISRAEL’S SUPPORT FOR THE USA 

Just ^ the USA had to pay for Israel’s passivity, so it had to 
offer inducements for Arab governments to participate in the 
multinational force. The Gulf states, potentially vulnerable to 
further Iraqi aggression, needed little persuasion to do so. Egypt, 
Syria and Morocco were also in favour of deploying armed forces 
in Saudi Arabia, the Governments of Syria and Egypt being 
deeply mistrustful of Baathist Iraq. However, it was the prospect 
of economic aid and of influence in any post-crisis settlement 
which ultimately persuaded them to dispatch troops to figh f. 
dongside Americans against fellow Arabs. President Assad of 
S>Tia, a longstanding radical, and hence the most unlikely of 
ffie coalition partners, certainly expected the crisis to be followed 
by moves to end the Israeli occupation of Arab, including Syrian, 
territory. President Mubarak of Egypt, who was anxious to see 
™ reinstated as the primus inter pares of the Arab 

world, aired the same concerns in discussions with his US and 
European counterparts. 

T^ burden of confficting expectations from Israel and the 
DU ^ ^ delicate position. President 

Bush am the US Secretary of State, James Baker, had to avoid 
any linkage of the crisis in the Gulf with the Arab-IsraeH 


conflict since this would effectively reward Saddam Hussain 
and displease Israel. At the same time they had to reassure 
the Arab world. Speaking in September 1990, President Bush 
agreed that sooner rather than later the Arab-Israeli conflict 
had to be resolved. Nevertheless he dismissed the possibility of 
an international conference on the issue in the near future. The 
EC states were more sensitive to Arab charges of hypocrisy over 
tackling the problems of the Middle East and hence to an 
implicit linkage of the occupation of Kuwait with other out- 
standing issues. During an emergency debate on the Gulf crisis 
m the British Parliament at the end of August 1990, members 
of all politick parties spoke of the urgent need for a swift 
conclusion of the crisis, to be followed by the resolution of the 
Palestine problem. In an address to the UN General Assembly 
on 24 August, President Mitterrand of France proposed a time- 
table for the settlement of aU the Middle East’s problems. This 
woiild begin with an Iraqi declaration of intention to withdraw 
from Kuwait, but would also include direct dialogue between 
the concerned parties on the issues of Palestine, Lebanon and 
Israel’s security. Moreover, at a meeting of EC ministers of 
foreign affairs in Paris in mid-September, the President of the 
EC Commission, Jacques Delors, warned Israel that once the 
Gulf crisis was over it would have to accept ‘the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinians’. In addition, the Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Gianni de Michelis, who was acting as chairman 
of EC foreign policy meetings, informed his Israeli counterpart, 
the newly-appointed David I^vy, that the Palestinians had a 
ri^t to tiieir own state. 

EVENTS IN THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 

Meanwhile, the Palestinian intifada continued, albeit with less 
intensity. Eriiaustion, and the adoption of new tactics by Israel’s 
Ministry of Defence, contributed to the decrease in activity. 
Israel’s Minister of Defence, Moshe Arens, believed that inten- 
sive policing of population centres was largely counter-produc- 
tive, Instead, he instructed the IDF to reduce its presence in 
the towns and villages of the West Bank and Gaza, and to 
redeploy troops on highways and at major road intersections. 
Fewer dashes and fewer Palestinian casualties resulted, but 
arrests and collective punishments continued. Palestinians were 
encouraged by Saddam Hussain’s rhetoric, but the economic 
repercussions of the Gulf crisis were very damaging. Many 
Palestinian families relied on remittances from relatives 
working in Kuwait, and the loss of this income at a time when 
the population was already suffering economically caused severe 
hardship. Factionalism was another source of concern for the 
Palestinian leadership. In September 1990 fierce disputes in 
Gaza and some towns of the West Bank, between the national- 
ists of Fatah and the fundamentalists of Hamas, led to ugly 
street brawls and at least one death. Divisions within the DFLP 
also resulted in a cfe facto split, prompting a struggle for the 
control of its various front organizations, such as trade unions, 
women’s committees and press offices. 

Yet even while international attention was firmly fixed on 
the huge military deployment in the Gulf, events in the Occupied 
Territories continued to remind the world of the unresolved 
issue of Palestine. On 8 October 1990 at least 17 Palestinians 
were shot dead in the Old City of Jerusalem when a large crowd, 
protesting at an attempt by an extremist Israeli group to lay 
the symbolic cornerstone of the Third Temple on the Temple 
Mount, was indiscriminately fired on by Israeli security forces. 
News of the killings at Islam’s third holiest shrine immediately 
precipitated a wave of protests which claimed a further three 
lives and left many injured. It was the bloodiest day yet of 
the intifada, Palestinian leaders in the Occupied Territories 
responded to the killings with an emotional appeal to the UN 
Security Council: "We do not understand how oil in the Gulf can 
be more highly prized by you than Palestinian blood . . .’ they 
wrote; Ve do not understand how the Security Council can 
ignore our pleas for protection when it is prepared to send 
troops to the Gulf region’. Moreover, the UNLU issued its 
most uncompromising communique so far, calling for a week of 
mourning and declaring that ‘every soldier setting foot on the 
land of Palestine is a fair target to be liquidated’. Anxious to 
avoid charges of hypocrisy at such a sensitive time in Arab-US 
relations, the USA submitted a draft resolution to the UN 
Security Council condemning the Temple Mount killings. It also 
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supported the decision of the UN Secretary-Greneral to dispatch 
an investigative mission to Jerusalem. Although this fell short 
of the PLO*s demand for UN protection for the population of 
the Occupied Territories, the USA’s censure of Israel at the UN 
Security Council was significant for being the first vote of its 
kind for eight years. Predictably, Israel denounced the UN vote, 
and its decision to send a fact-finding mission to the Occupied 
Territories, as interference in its internal affairs. It declared 
that the UN representatives would only be admitted as ‘tourists’. 
In an interview with the Israeli daily newspaper, Ma'ariv, Prime 
Minister Sha mir castigated both President Bush and Secretary 
of State Baker for ‘messing with Israel’. What they failed to 
understand, opined Shamir, ‘is that Israel is Washington’s only 
reliable allj^. The Arab League’s own deliberations in Tunis on 
the Temple Mount killings ended in acrimony and confirmed 
the rift provoked by the Gulf crisis. A resolution which con- 
demned the killings, but was also sharply critical of US bias 
towards Israel, was defeated by 11 votes to 10. In what was 
effectively a vote on the US military presence in the Gulf, only 
Morocco, facing mountiug domestic criticism for having agreed 
to participate in the multinational force, confounded expecta- 
tions by voting with the anti-US faction. 

The killings of 8 October were followed by a spate of attacks 
by Palestinians on Israeli civilians and soldiers. The worst 
incidents occurred on 21 October, when three people were 
stabbed to death by a lone Palestinian in West Jerusalem, and 
at the beginning of December, when a series of attacks in Tel- 
Aviv claimed four lives and left several people injured. A number 
of Palestinians died in anti-Arab protests following the stab- 
bings, and also in the violence precipitated by the assassination, 
in New York, of Rabbi Meir Kahane, the leader of the neo- 
fascist Kach movement. Nearly all the attacks by Palestinians 
were the work of individuals acting on their own initiative, 
although Hamas did claim responsibfiity for some of the murders 
in Tel-Aviv, and Islamic Jihad gave its wholehearted support 
to a ‘revolution of knives’.The PLO factions were more ambiva- 
lent in their attitude towards the stabbings: Faisal Husseini 
denied that the stabbing of Israeli civilians had been sanctioned 
by the leadership of the intifada; the UNLU spoke only of the 
need to employ forms of resistance’; and graffiti praising the 
use of kmves was signed by both Fatah and the PFLP. Shortly 
after the incident on 21 October, the Israeli Ministry of Defence 
ordered all Palestinians from the Occupied Territories working 
in Israel to return to their homes. The borders were sealed for 
four days, after which the Minister of Defence, Moshe Arens, 
declared an intention to reduce the number of Palestinians 
working inside the ‘Green Line’ and to bar altogether those with 
a record of activism. The announcement was welcomed by some 
Palestinians as a further step towards redefining the ‘Green 
Line’. 

UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 678 

The passing of UN Security Council Resolution No. 678 on 29 
November 1990, which effectively authorized the use of military 
force against Iraq if it had not withdrawn firom Kuwait by 15 
January 1991, considerably increased tension in the region. In 
Israel tiae authorities completed the distribution of gas masks 
to the civilian population and issued instructions on civil defence 
against attacks with chemical weapons. Only belatedly did they 
decide to provide masks to limited areas of the West Bank. Iraq 
and Israel continued to exchange threats, while Jordanians and 
Palestinians expressed fears that Israel might use the pretext 
of military conflict in the Gulf to drive Palestinians from the 
West Bari into Jordan. Palestinian support for Saddam Hus- 
sain remained high during the weeks preceding the UN deadline 
for Iraq’s withdrawal from Kuwait, while the PLO’s relations 
with the USA’s Arab allies continued to deteriorate. The leader 
of the PLF, ‘Abu Abbas’, warned that his organization would 
strike against Western targets if hostilities erupted. In mid- 
December Israel’s Prime Minister travelled to Washington for 
his first meeting with the US President in more than a year. 
The proximity of the deadline set by UN Resolution 678 ensured 
that the encounter was cordial, despite a strong undercurrent 
of mutual distrust. Shamir sou^t and received assurances 
that the Gulf crisis would not be resolved at Israel’s expense. 
However, no promises were made on the question of aid for the 
settlement of the 200,000 Soviet Jews who had emigrated to 


Israel during 1990, or on the sale of arms by the USA to Arab 
participants in the multinational force. 

There was a resurgence of the intifada at the be ginnin g of 
1991. Seven Palestinians were killed in protests linked to the 
anniversary, on 1 January 1991, of the founding of Yasser 
Arafat’s Fatah organization. On 6 Janua^ Saddam Hussain 
declared that the impending milit ary conflict would be a ‘battle 
for the sake of Palestine’. AJ&r the faSlure of meeting in Geneva 
on 9 January between the Iraqi Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Tariq Aziz, and the US Secretary of State, war was generally 
accepted as inevitable. 

IRAQ ATTACKS ISRAEL 

On 19 January 1991, less than three days after the multi- 
national force had begun a massive aerial bombardment of Iraq, 
Iraq launched an attack on Israel, employing adapted Scud 
missiles against Tel-Aviv and Haifa. The missiles were fitted 
with conventional, rather than chemical warheads, and 
although damage to buildings was considerable, casualties were 
light. Further attacks with Scud missiles on the nights of 20 
and 22 January provoked panic, but resulted in only two deaths. 
The attacks drew immediate demands for retaliation from some 
senior Israeli military figures and politicians, but both the USA 
and the European members of the multinational force vigorously 
urged Israel to exercise restraint. Their concerns were obvious: 
while Arab states in the force had indicated that they would 
not be opposed to Israel taking appropriate and proportionate 
defensive action agamst an Iraqi attack, Syria and Egypt had 
made it quite clear that tiiey could not remain aligned against 
Iraq if Israel were to attack it. Furthermore, Jordan had warned 
Israel that it would be forced to respond if there was any 
violation of its airspace. The US Administration backed its 
calls for restraint with an urgent airlift of Patriot anti-missile 
batteries to Tel-Aviv, and imdertook to make the destruction of 
Iraq’s mobile missile launchers a military priority. To be courted 
so attentively by the West after sudi a long period of soured 
relations was an agreeable novelty for Israel, and not one it had 
much incentive to jeopardize. Given the intensity of the bombing 
of Iraq, Israel’s leaders were aware that any Israeli contribution 
to the campaign would be militarily insignificant as well as 
potentially catastrophic in political terms. Moreover, the Israeli 
Government knew tiiat as long as the casualties from the Scud 
attacks remained minimal and chemical warheads were not 
employed, domestic pressure for retaliation would be contain- 
able. Shamir consequently assured the USA that there would 
be no unilateral retaliation by Israel. Immediate benefits were 
reaped firom the policy of restraint: the USA indicated that it 
would provide fimding for the development of Israel’s anti- 
ballistic missile project, hitherto in some financial difficulty, 
while Germany promised up to US $l,000m. in military and 
economic aid. However, just as important for Israel’s leaders 
was the wave of international sympathy for Israel which the 
Iraqi attacks provoked. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF IRAQ’S DEFEAT FOR THE 
PLO 

Palestinians of the West Bank and Gaza endured a strict curfew 
for most of the duration of the war in the Gulf. The UNLU and 
Hamas instructed their supporters not to clash with the Isradi 
army during the curfew in order to avoid reprisals. Nevertheless, 
a number of people were shot and killed for curfew violations. 
The economic impact of the curfew was severe. According to 
Palestinian economists, losses to the local economy ranged from 
US $150m.-$200m., ^uivalent to approximately 8% of the GDP 
of the Occupied Territories. 

The decisive defeat of Iraq by the multmational force in 
February 1991 left the PLO demoralized and in its most vulner- 
able state for several years. As expected, the Gulf Co-operation 
Council (GCC) countries cut their funding to the PLO, thereby 
raising the prospect of financial crisis. It was also made clear 
in the USA and the Gulf that the best chance of improving 
relations lay in a change in the PLO leadership. Overtures were 
made by Saudi Arabia and other GCC member states to anti- 
Arafat Palestinian groups based in Damascus, but, given the 
political radicalism and the small following of these factions, it 
was difficult to imagine what Saudi Arabia hoped to achieve. 
Within the PLO itself there were a number of semor figures. 
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for the most part identified with the conservative wing of Fatah, 
who had voiced criticism of the organization’s support for Iraq 
and who could have formed the nucleus of a leadership accept- 
able to both Saudi Arabia and the USA. Yet the fact that the 
PLO had enjoyed overwhelming support among Pales tinian s for 
its stance on the Gulf crisis proved an important antidote to US 
and Arab hostility. The EC adopted a more pm^atic approach 
towards the PLO. At the conclusion of hostilities with Iraq it 
agreed to ‘fireeze’ contacts at ministerial level. By the end of 
April 1991, however, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Roland Dumas, had met Yasser Arafat in Tripoli. 

BAKER VISITS TBDE MIDDLE EAST 

The Israeli Government drew comfort from the PLO’s isolation, 
but was wary of the political pressures that might accomp^y 
the post-war search for a resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
As expected, US Secretary of State Baker undertook several 
tours of the Middle East in tiie weeks following the end of ^e 
war. He hoped to persuade Israel and the Arab states which 
had participated in the multinational force to move towards 
mutual recognition, and to win support for a regional peace 
conference, to be sponsored by the USA and the USSR. It 
soon became clear, however, tiiat these propositions were not 
acceptable to either side. Althou^ the Isra^ Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, David Levy, indicated that Israel would give its 
approval to such a regional conference if it led directly to 
bilateral talks, and conceded that issues like the status of the 
Golan Heists could he negotiated, these were not views shared 
by ShAmir and most of his colleagues within the Likud. 
Rph ulring Levy, Shamir stated his opposition to Soviet involve- 
ment in tiie Middle East peace process. He also opposed negoti- 
ating the future of the Golan Heights or malting goodwill 
gestures to the Palestinian population of the West Bank and 
Gaza, as urged by Baker, as long as the mtifoda continued. 
After the US Secretary of State had held talks with leading pro- 
PLO figures in East Jerusalem, Shamir warned that Israel did 
not consider any of them to be suitable partners for negotiation. 

Israefs Arab neighbours expressed their own reservations 
about Baker’s proposals. After lengthy talks with Baker in 
Damascus, Syrian officials reaffirmed that Syria would only 
attend a peace conference held under UN sponsorship and based 
on the implementation of UN Security Coundl Resolutions 242 
and 338. Jordan and the PLO indicated that they were m full 
agreement vtith Syria. The PLO also voiced its suspicions that 
the concept of a regional conference had been promoted with 
the intention of normalizing Arab-Israeli relations and of 
avoiding the issue of Palestinian national rights. The PLO was 
relieved by the reluctance of the GCC states to open a dialogue 
with Israel. At the end of May 1991 PLO representatives made 
a rare visit to Damascus in order to discuss their common 
position with Syria on the peace process. Syrian officials also 
urged the PLO to readmit pro-Syrian Palestinian groups, 
including Fatah rebels from the 1983 revolt and the PFLP-GC, 
into the Organization. 

Baker was reluctant to apportion blame for the lack of pro- 
gress in his peace mission. However, the continued settlement 
of Soviet Jewish immigrants in the Occupied Territories angered 
the US Secretary of State enough for him to testify: *1 don’t 
think there is any bigger obstacle to peace than the settlement 
actirify that not only continues unabated but at an enhanced 
pace’. Fi^er US pressure on Israel, r^arded by much of the 
international community as essential if the opportunity for a 
peace agreement in the Middle East was not to be missed, did 
not materialize. Continued US arms supplies to Israel and 
the Gulf states, together with promises that the USA would 
guarantee Israel’s regional military superiority, appeared to 
cratradict President Bush’s stated goal of working towards 
disarmament in the region, and heightened Arab cynicism about 
the US President’s much-vaunted ‘new world order’. 

WORSENING CONDITIONS IN THE OCCUPIED 
TERRITORIES 

was Kttle optimism in the Occupied Territories following 
TO draeat of Iraq. After the lifting of the curfew many Palestin- 
ians discovered that they had lost their jobs in Israel to Soviet 
immigrate. Another series of knife attacks, including the 
killing of four women at a bus stop in Jerusalem in March 1991, 
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prompted the Israeli authorities to impose further travel and 
employment restrictions. Only Palestinians with the requisite 
permits were allowed to enter Israel, including East Jemsalem. 
Those Palestinians fortunate enough to be issued with work 
permits had to be transported in buses to and from work by 
their employers. Those found working without permits faced 
fines or imprisonment. The result was soaring unemployment 
in the West Bank and m Gaza and the effective division of the 
West Bank into northern and southern zones. Concerns over 
the economic situation and continued Israeli settlement were 
raised in meetings with the US Secretary of State. There was 
debate within the Occupied Territories as to whether these 
meetings were appropriate, and the Palesti n ians who did meet 
Baker only did so after they had received the formal authoriza- 
tion of the PLO. Nevertheless, the US Administration’s refusal 
to hold direct tAlka with the PLO led the organization’s Com- 
munist and PFLP affiliates to boycott the meetings. 

Adding to Palestinian gloom was uncertainty over the direc- 
tion of the intifada. The killing and intimidation of Palestinians 
by other Palestinians, increasing criminal activity and further 
outbreaks of violence between followers of Hamas and the 
PLO factions were causing much public alarm. Several articles 
appeared in the Arab press in the first half of 1991, urging an 
end to the killing of suspected collaborators and a complete 
reappraisal of intifada tactics. Palestinian activists subse- 
quently announced that strikes and demonstrations would be 
scaled down, and efforts made to control the masked fugitives 
responsible for most of the intifada^s excesses. The use of fire- 
arms against military targets was widely predicted. Calls were 
made for greater democracy within the PLO, including elections 
to the PNC. Senior Communist Party officials also challenged 
the Palestinian leadership over its uncritical support for Iraq 
during the Gulf War and for having unrealistically raised Pales- 
tinian expectations of an Iraqi victory. 

THE SYRIAN-LEBANESE TREATY 

In May 1991 the Syrian and Lebanese Presidents signed a 
treaty of ‘fraternity, co-operation and friendship’, confirming 
Syria’s dominant role in the affairs of its neighbour. Israel 
condemned the treaty as tantamount to a Syrian takeover of 
Lebanon and as a threat to its security. On 3 June the Israeli 
air force launched its heaviest raids on Lebanon since 1982. At 
least 20 people were killed and many iiijured in a series of 
attacks on Palestinian and Lebanese militia targets in the soutii 
of the country. 

NEGOTIATIONS WITH SYRIA 

Meanwhile PLO forces grouped around the Lebanese port of 
Sidon fell victim to the Lebanese Government’s plan to disarm 
the country’s militias and deploy the Lebanese army nationally. 
The attempts of PLO leaders to persuade the Lebanese Govern- 
ment that their forces should be exempt from the disarmament 
process, or at least that the process should be delayed until the 
rights of the country’s Palestiman population had been formally 
safeguarded, were ignored. At the beginning of July, in a brief 
but bloody battle, units of the Lebanese army expelled PLO 
fighters from positions above Sidon. The defeated Palestinians 
withdrew to tiie refugee camps and were subsequently forced 
to give an undertaking to surrender their heavy weaponry. The 
circumstances surrounding the PLO’s loss of its sole military 
stronghold in Lebanon fuelled speculation that Syria, deprived 
of its Soviet sponsor, had reached an understanding with the 
USA whereby the latter would tolerate Syria’s control over 
Lebanese af f ai r s in return for President Assad’s backing for the 
Bush Administration’s Middle East peace plans. Palestinians 
expre^ed suspicions that Damascus and tiie USA had been 
conspunng to ensure that the PLO remained militarily weakened 
and diplomatically isolated. 

The extent to which the end of the ‘cold war’ had pushed 
Syna to revise its foreign policy was underlined in dramatic 
^Mon in mid-July. During US Secretary of State James 
Baker’ s fito peace mission to the Middle East, it was announced 
that President Assad had acceded to US and Israeli conditions 
for the convenmg of a Middle East peace conference. Abandoning 
his long-held insistence that any conference on the Arab-Israeli 
dispute should have the coercive weight of the UN behind it, 
Assad gave his consent to a more symbolic gathering. Although 
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based on UN Resolutions 242 and 338, this would only feature 
the UN in the role of an observer and would pave the way for 
direct negotiations between Israel and its ^ab adversaries. 
Assad agreed to a joint Soviet-US chairing of the proposed 
conference with EC observers also present. 

TOWARDS A PEACE CONFERENCE 

The Syrian volte face was swiftly followed by Jordanian, Egyp- 
tian and Lebanese acceptance of the USAs proposals. Baker 
also received the backing of the G-7 nations meeting in London, 
Umted Kingdom, and, more significantly, of Saudi Arabia. Saudi 
Arabia also gave its support to an Egyptian proposal that the 
Arab states should end their trade boycott of Israel in return 
for a ^eeze^ on new settlements in the Occupied Territories, a 
gambit that Israel declined. Indeed, despite a de facto Arab 
capitulation to Shamiris conditions, the Israeli Government’s 
attitude to the progress engineered by Baker was far firom 
generous. The Israeli Cabinet endorsed Shamir’s acceptance of 
the Baker conference proposals, but with the proviso that Israel 
hold a veto over the composition of any Palestinian negotiating 
team. Even this, however, failed to satisfy three right-wing 
members of the Cabinet, including Ariel Sharon, who voted 
against Israel’s acceptance of the Baker formula. Moreover, in 
a pointed snub to both Arab states and the USA, wMch were 
hoping for a goodwill gesture firom Israel in return for Arab 
flexibihty, a new West Bank settlement was inaugurated less 
than two days after the cabinet meeting. 

At the heart of Palestinian uncertainty over the proposed 
conference lay the issues of representation and settlement. It 
was accepted that the PLO would not participate officially and 
that Palestinians might have to be represented as part of a 
joint team with Jordan, but the threat of an Israeli veto of a 
Palestinian delegation that included East Jerusalem residents, 
led those Palestinians who had met with BsJier to warn that 
they might not get popular backing for their attendance. They 
also demanded that the USA should apply pressure on Israel 
to halt settlement during negotiations, and that a letter of 
assurance be drafted on such issues as the USA’s interpretation 
of UN resolutions and its commitment to mandatory interna- 
tional arbitration in the event of a deadlock in negotiations. 
Some PLO factions, notably the PFLP and the DFLP faction 
loyal to Naif Hawatmeh, rejected Palestinian participation 
outright. The PFLP issued a communique within the Occupied 
Territories calling the conference ‘a conspiracy aimed at 
bypassing the PLO and Palestinian rights’. The fundamentalists 
of Hamas were even more forthright in their opposition, con- 
demning the Baker proposals as a 'conference for selling land’ 
and threatening any would-be participants. However, the two 
leading Palestinian participants in the Baker talks, Faisal Hus- 
seini and Hanan Ashrawi, made it dear that it would be the 
PLO which ultimately decided whether the Palestinians were 
represented at the conference. 

It was dearly dangerous for the PLO to exclude itself from a 
process that might offer an opportunity to end the occupation 
of the West Baifit and Gaza. However, the PLO was concerned 
that by giving approval to the peace conference it might be 
abdicating its role as the Palestinians’ sole representative. There 
was also the sobering realization that the Organization could no 
longer rely on the support of Arab states for its own n^otiating 
positions and that there was a real danger that a normalization 
of Arab-Israeh relations could be achieved without addressing 
the fundamentals of the Palestmian problem. Initiatives by the 
PLO, supported by Jordan, to organize a meeting with Arab 
front-hne states m order to co-ordinate negotiating positions in 
the run-up to the conference, were rejected by Egypt and Syria. 

At the end of August the PLO held a meeting in London, 
attended by a number of Palestinian personalities from the 
Occupied Territories, to set guide-lines for the letter of assur- 
ances from the USA that woifid facilitate Palestinian participa- 
tion in the planned conference. The letter that Baker did finally 
present to Hanan Ashrawi in Amman did not fulfil all the 
Palestinian criteria for attending the conference, not least 
because Baker refused to contradict assurances he had already 
given to Israel. Arafat described the letter as 'a positive step, 
but one which fell short’, referring to the fact tiiat while Baker 
had clarified the US int^retations of the relevant UN resolu- 
tions and the status of East Jerusalem, which agreed with that 


of the Arabs, there was no mention of the USA’s commitment 
to Palestinian self-determination nor any proposals for a resolu- 
tion of the Jerusalem issue. Nor was there any suggestion that 
Baker would demand a ‘freeze’ on settlements in the Occupied 
Territories or allow the PLO to formally nominate the Palesti- 
nian delegation. Arafat left it to the PNC meeting in September 
to debate the question of Palestinian involvement in the peace 
conference. The Councfl’s resolutions reiterated Palestinian 
commitment to the principle of autonomy, but such was the 
pressure on the PLO— from the USA and the Arab states— to 
support the US proposals that by the end of September 1991 it 
was clear that ^e Palestinians would be sending representa- 
tives, albeit on terms that were far from satisfactory. Jord^, 
with which the Palestinians were now certain to form a joint 
delegation, had assured the PLO leader that it would fight for 
Palestinian objectives, but had also stressed that it would attend 
the conference whether these were achieved or not. Moreover, 
the failure in the Soviet Union of the attempted coup, which 
had been welcomed by some prominent Palestinians, removed 
any hopes that the USSR would counteract US authority in the 
Middle East. 

SUSPENSION OF LOAN GUARANTEES 

Israel, meanwhile, was engaged in its own battle of wills with 
the Bush Administration. The likud Government had sought 
US $10, 000m. in loan guarantees from the USA in order to help 
tihe settiement of immigrants from the USSR, However, in 
the run-up to the peace conference the combination of Bush’s 
displeasure at the continuing settlement, and a desire not to 
offend Arab sensibilities, led the US President to ask Israel 
for a four-month delay in its formal submission for the loan 
guarantees. Bush also warned that if the loan request was 
approved by the US Congress, he would impose his veto. Shamir 
accepted the challenge and set Israel’s formidable lobbying 
machine in motion. However, opinion polls in the USA suggested 
that an overwhelming majority of the public supported the 
Government’s position and this was reflected in congressional 
support for the President’s stance. It was the first time since 
the Suez crisis that a US a dmi nistration had made aid condi- 
tional on Israeli policy. 

THE MADRID CONFERENCE 
The peace conference, to be held in Madrid, Spain, on 30 October 
1991 (see Documents on Palestine, p. 128), was preceded by a 
series of inter-Arab meetings. Denied the Arab summit he had 
originally proposed, Arafat was nevertheless invited to talks m 
Cairo, Amman and Damascus— his first visit to the Syrian 
capital for eight years— where he was assured that there would 
be no Arab concessions until the question of territory was 
resolved. Faced with Israel’s insistence that residents of East 
Jerusalem be barred from the Palestinian negotiating team, the 
PLO offered a compromise whereby the Palestinian delegation 
should include an advisory body made up largely of East Jerus- 
alem residents. The USA supported this proposal, recognizing 
the advisers as an official part of the Palestinian delegation. Dr 
Haider Abdel Shafei, veteran chief of the Gaza Red Crescent 
Society, was named head of the negotiating team and Hanan 
Ashrawi was to be chief spokesperson. Faisal Husseini was in 
overall charge of the delegation which included supporters of 
Fatah, the Abd ar-Rabbuh faction of the DFLP, and the PCP as 
well as several independents. Shamir decided to head Israel’s 
team himself, intimating that he did not trust the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, David Levy, with such an important mission. 

As Israel had never before attended a peace conference with 
its Arab neighbours, including the Palestinians, the Madrid 
conference generated intense media interest. In spite of the 
precedent, however, no real progress was made. During the 
three-day plenary session the Israeli delegation offered no pros- 
pect of an Israeli withdrawal firom the Occupied Territories, 
while Arab Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Palestinians stated 
that there could be no peace without territorial compromise. 
Exchanges between Syria and Israel were particularly hostile 
and rapidly degenerated into mutual invective. Predictably their 
first round of bilateral talks, which followed the plenary ses- 
sions, ended in early deadlock; Sjyria’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs left Madrid repeating that Syria would not attend the 
proposed multilateral negotiations on regional issues until 
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Israel committed itself to territorial concessions. Israel s talks 
with the other Arab delegations were more cordial but sc^cely 
more productive. On the two principal issues of discussion, a 
venue atyH an agenda for the second round of talks, there was 
no agreement. Israeli officials demanded that the negotiations 
be held in the Middle East to emphasize the regional rather 
than the international nature of the process, and, for the oppo- 
site reason, the Arab states and the Palestini^ insisted on a 
European venue. Only the Palestinian delegation had cause for 
satisfaction after the Madrid conference. It had won an early 
procedural victory by gaining the same (45 minute) period in 
which to its representations as the other Arab delegations, 
ftnr^ enjoyed public relations successes with eloquent and digm- 
fied articulations of the Palestinian case. Madrid was dso 
significant for the Palestinian acceptance that self-detennina- 
tion should foUow a period of autonomy in the Occupied Territo- 
ries. However, the presence in Madrid of a high-level PLO 
delegation left little doubt that the Palestinian team was in 
close contact with the PLO. 

The impression that the Palestinians had successfully ex- 
ploited the opportunities afforded by the Madrid confereiice was 
reflected in several peace marches in the Occupied Territories. 
Some were tolerated by the Israeli army, but others ended 
in confirontation; a 15-year-old from Hebron became the one- 
thousandth casualty of the intifada when he was shot dead 
during a demonstration in support of the conference. However, 
the strong support for a genei^ strike called by Hamas and the 
Popular and Democratic B^nts to protest against the conference 
underlined the strength of the radical opinion opposed to Palesti- 
nian participation in the peace talks. Meanwhile in southern 
Lebanon there were Isra^ and SLA air-strikes and artillery 
bombardments of Shiite and Palestinian positions, ostensibly 
in revenge for successful Palestinian and Hezbollah ambushes. 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

The failure of the Arabs and Israelis to agree a venue or agenda 
for the next session of bilateral talks prompted James Baker to 
issue invitations for negotiations in Washington on 4 December 
1991. A set of US guidelines suggesting how each delegation 
might conduct its negotiations was included with the invitations. 
However, while these efforts to maintain momentum in the 
peace process were largely welcomed by the Arab side, they 
were cooUy received in Israel. Shamir announced that the Israeli 
delegation would not be going to Washington until five days 
after the scheduled opening of &e talks. US disappointment was 
contrasted with satisfaction from Israeli government hardliners 
who applauded the Irevolt against American compulsion’ and 
called on Shamir to take further steps to disrupt the peace pro- 
cess. 

Israel’s decision was interpreted in the Occupied Territories, 
as in the rest ofthe Arab world, as evidence of Shamir’s contempt 
for the peace process. On the West Bank and in Gaza, it became 
increasingly difficult to convince the grovting number of sceptics 
that there was any value in pursuing negotiations with an 
intransigent Israel. A decision by the USA to refuse US visas 
to several senior PLO figures who had played a covert role in 
Madrid further eroded Palestinian goodvvill. Yasser Arafat tried 
to mobilize Arab support for a delayed attendance at the talks 
in solidarity with the PLO, but he was informed that the Arabs 
in general and the Palestinians in particular could not afford 
to be seen to disrupt the peace process. In the end the Palestinian 
delegation registered its disapproval by delaying its flight to 
Washington by 12 hours. 

Israel’s absence from the first days of the talks meant that 
the Arab delegations had to sit opposite empty chairs in the 
conference rooms. When the IsraeU delegation did arrive, they 
immediately tried to undermine the Palestinian status as a 
delegation in their ovm right in Madrid by refusing to negotiate 
on Palestinian issues with a team that did not come under 
Jordanian auspices. As a result most of the time allocated for 
Israeli-Palestinian and Israeli-Jordanian talks was spent on 
procedural issues. The questions of a ‘freeze’ on settlements in 
the Occupied Territories, interpretations of UN resolutions and 
the nature of interim autonomy in the Occupied Territories 
were barely discussed. Israeli talks with Syrian and Lebanese 
delations ^o achieved v&ry little. Israel’s refusal to accept 
that Besolution 242 called on it to withdraw from occupied Arab 
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territories continued to infuriate the Syrians. Lebanese-Israeli 
fi:>]kB were less disorderly but threatened to founder on the 
Lebanese insistence that Resolution 425, calling for an Israeli 
withdrawal from Lebanese territory, was non-negotiable, and 
Israeli demands that it had to be discussed as part of the 
peace process. As the deadlock increased, the Arab delegation 
signalled that there was need of some form of US intervention. 
However, Baker had indicated that the USA would be adopting 
a Tiands-off approach, commenting that the USA could not 
want peace more than the concerned parties themselves. For 
the Arabs this was tantamount to a surrender to Israeli obstruc- 
tionism. ‘If the Americans want us to talk to Israel vrithout 
them . . . well, we have done’, commented one Arab delegate, 
‘Without US intervention, however, they should have knovm 
success would be a long shot’. In New York, meanwhile, the UN 
General Assembly voted overwhelmingly to repeal its 1975 
Resolution equating Zionism vrith racism. Several Arab states 
refused to participate in tiie vote. 

EVENTS IN THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 

Palestinian fnistration wais exacerbated by the accelerated 
settlement drive in the Occupied Territories. Indeed 1991 had 
been the most vigorous year for the building of settlements in 
nearly 25 years of occupation. Under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Housing, work had begim on 13,500 housing units 
in the Occupied Territories, excluding East Jerusalem, a 65% 
increase over all the units established in the previous 23 years. 
It was also reported that 13% of immigrants from the former 
USSR were being settled on occupied Arab lands, boosting the 
Israeli population in the territories to over 200,000, While the 
Washington talks were in progress a leaked report revealed 
that government approval had been given for a massive pro- 
gramme of Jewish colonization of Arab neighbourhoods in East 
Jerusalem. This was confirmed in mid-December, when a com- 
bined force of settlers and Israeli police took over several houses 
in the Silwan district of the city, evicting Palestinian families 
in the process. ‘The Israelis are destroying the ground under 
our feet’, commented Faisal Husseini on the effects of the 
settlement policy on his efforts to build support for the peace 
process. Israel’s decision in early January 1992 to deport a 
further 12 Palestinians (reportedly in retaliation for the killing 
of a Jewish settler in Gaza) and to establish a settlers’ civil 
guard in the West Bank and in Gaza, was further evidence that 
the Shamir Government was trying to provoke the Palestinians 
to withdraw from the peace talks, or, at least, to widen the rift 
between opponents and supporters of negotiation. 

Clashes between Fatah and Hamas activists in Gaza and the 
West Bank became increasingly common as the intifada entered 
its fifth year. Despite appeals from PLO figures and community 
leaders for an end to the killing of collaborators, suspected 
informers were still stabbed and shot almost daily. In the 
refugee camps of Gaza and the nationalist strongholds of the 
West Bank the knives and axes once carried in ceremonial 
feshion by masked activists were being replaced by pistols and 
automatic rifles. As predicted, there was an increase in armed 
attacks on settlers and soldiers at the beginning of 1992. In the 
most serious incident, in mid-February, three soldiers were 
bludgeoned to death in a raid on an army camp just inside the 
‘Green Line’. Meanwhile, Israel’s Ministry of Defence relied 
more heavily on the activities of undercover units to combat the 
intifada. An upsurge in what witnesses described as summary 
executions of Palestinian activists led journalists and human 
rights organizations to accuse Israel of operating Latin Amer- 
ican-style death squads in the Occupied Territories. 

Following the deportation orders in January, the Palestinians 
decided to postpone the sending of a delegation to the next round 
of bilateral talks in Washington. The other Arab delegations 
subsequently agreed to follow the Palestinian lead. The deporta- 
tions also seemed to draw a more conciliatory line from the 
Bush Administration; visas, which had been refused to PLO 
members the previous month, were now granted. When the 
negotiations began on 16 January, Israel dropped its earlier 
objections to separate Palestinian representation, but refused 
to address the principal items on the Arab agenda, namely the 
interpretation of Resolution 242, borders, and settlements. The 
Palestinian delegation was told that the issue of settlements 
had no bearing on the autonomy details and could only be 
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discussed when the final status of the territories had been 
decided. Arab firustration was compounded by the premature 
departure of the Israeli delegation. Israel’s steadfast avoidance 
and obstruction of substantive negotiations created profound 
disillusion in Palestinian ranks; many believed that it was 
only to avoid alienating the USA while the question of loan 
guarantees was in the balance that Israel remained at the 
conference table. It was also recognized that US President Bush 
was unlikely to pressurize Israel into breaking the deadlock 
with an election due in November. 

TALKS IN MOSCOW 

The prospect of a negotiated settlement receded further in 
January 1992 when the far-right Moledet and Tehiya parties 
resigned fix)m the Israeli Government in protest at discussion 
of Palestinian autonomy in the Occupied Territories. This left 
the Shamir Government without a majorily in the Knesset and 
made an early election inevitable. Nevertheless, multilateral 
regional talks opened in Moscow at the end of January. With 
inter-Arab relations still strained in ihe wake of the 1991 Gulf 
War, it came as little surprise that they failed to agree on a 
coherent policy. Eleven states attended, a sufficient number for 
Israel to claim a diplomatic breakthrough, while Syria and 
Lebanon stuck to their earlier promise to observe a boycott of 
regional talks until progress had been made in the bilateral 
negotiations. The PLO, concerned at Arab disarray but deter- 
mined to use the multilateral session to highlight the issue 
of Palestinian representation, sent a delegation composed of 
personalities from the West Bank and Gaza, Jerusalem and 
the diaspora. While conceding that representatives firom the 
diaspora and Jerusalem could be included in some of the working 
groups that the conference was to establish— on the refugee 
problem for example— the USA only issued invitations to the 
plenary session to Palestinian delegates firom Gaza and the 
West Bank, Believing that they had already made too many 
concessions, especially on the issue of representation, the Pales- 
tinian delegation refhsed to attend the talks. US Secretary of 
State Baker voiced his disappointment at the Palestinian deci- 
sion and promised that diaspora Palestinians could be included 
in two of the five working groups scheduled to meet in the 
spring. The Palestinians had demanded firee representation on 
all five, but could take some solace in the fact that their fears of 
Israeh and Arab participants taking steps towards normalizing 
relations were unfounded. 

ESCALATION OF HOSULTIIES IN LEBANON 

On 16 February 1992 the leader of the Lebanese Hezbollah, 
Sheikh Abbas Moussawi, was killed in an Israeli helicopter 
attack on his motorcade in southern Lebanon. Moussawi’s T^e, 
child and several bodyguards also died. Many observers were 
puzzled by the assassination; for all its anti-Israeli rhetoric 
Hezbollah had never launched attacks against targets inside 
Israel, nor had there been a noticeable increase in raids on the 
IDF or its SLA allies in the Israeli security zone prior to 
the killing. One SLA spokesman even described Hezbollah as 
‘militarily insignificant’. Moreover, the killing halted negotia- 
tions to exchange Lebanese and Palestinian prisoners in return 
for news of Israeli servicemen missing in Lebanon. It also 
provoked an escalation of warfare in the south. Hezbollah rocket 
attacks on northern Israel were followed by heavy Israeli 
shelling of Shi'ite villages. Syria eventually persuaded Hez- 
bollah to halt its salvoes, which led the organization to search 
for other means of retaliation. On 9 March Israel’s chief security 
officer in Ankara was assassinated, and on 17 March a massive 
car-bomb wrecked the Israeli embassy in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, leaving 30 dead. Responsibility for both attacks was 
claimed by Islamic Jihad. 

The situation in Lebanon deepened the pessimism sur- 
rounding the peace process. The Israeli delegation arrived in 
Washington for the fourth round of bilateral talks in an unfor- 
giving mood. At the end of February James Baker had finally 
ended speculation over Israel’s request for $ 10,000m. in loan 
guarantees. He told Congress that they would not be granted 
unless there was a halt to new settlement activity in the Occu- 
pied Territories, a condition that Shamir had already rejected. 


BILATERAL TALKS IN WASHINGTON 

Negotiations over the form of Palestinian autonomy within the 
Occupied Territories confirmed the extent of the gu^ between 
Israel and Arab-Palestinian aspirations. The Israeli delegates 
outlined a proposal which would maintain Israeli control over 
land, and guarantee the right of unlimited settlement and fiill 
responsibility for public order. There was no mention of elections 
with the implication that the limited administrative powers 
devolved to the Palestinians would be executed by official a^ 
pointees. TOs contrasted with the Palestinian plan for a Palesti- 
nian interim self-governing authority along with the election of 
a leg^ative assembly, a halt to all settlement, a transfer of 
judicial and administrative power and the phased withdrawal 
of Israeli forces leading to Palestinian self-determination 
throughout the Occupied Temtories. A US State Department 
spokesman described both positions as ‘maximalist’, but went 
on to criticize the Palestinians for trying to pre-empt the negotia- 
tions by declaring sovereignty as their goal. Although this 
criticism refiected the USA’s long-standing opposition to a Pales- 
tinian nation, it was interpreted as an attempt to counterbalance 
the refusal to grant Israel’s loan guarantees. Israel’s outright 
rejection of territorial compromises left negotiations with Syria 
and Jordan in stalemate. Trying to negotiate with Israel, said 
a Syrian spokeswoman, was ‘an exercise in futility’. 

REACTIONS IN THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES AND 
ISRAEL 

Within the Occupied Territories there was further opposition to 
continued Palestinian involvement in the peace process. The 
PCP, renamed tiie Palestinian People’s Pa^ (PPP), had ini- 
tially supported the Washington talks, but withdrew its backing 
during ffie fourth round after the Palestinian delegation had 
agreed to negotiate on the issue of autonomy without having 
secured Israel’s prior agreement to a settlement ‘fireeze’. Yet 
more evidence of public opinion turning against the talks came 
in the elections to the Ramallah Chamber of Commerce in early 
March. Hamas supporters won a dear majority of seats despite 
the fact that Ramallah had a sizeable Christian m^ority and 
had long been considered as the stronghold of liberal, secular 
nationalism. 

Party manoeuvring and infighting were also in evidence in 
Israel in the run-up to the general election. In February 1992 
Shimon Peres was deposed as the leader of the Labour Party 
by his more ‘hawkish’, but equally veteran colleague, Itzhak 
I^bin. Rabin’s reputation as a ‘hardliner’ on defence and se- 
curity was widely regarded as a boost to the Labour Party’s 
battle to win voters firom Likud. Their fortunes were further 
enhanced by rifts within the Likud ranks. In a speech broadcast 
live on Israeli TV, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, David Levy, 
angered by what he daimed was a plot against his supporters 
during internal party elections, accused likud of being ‘racist*. 
Although he was dissuaded from resigning. Levy’s vitriolic 
attack on his own pai^ undoubtedly contributed to steady 
Labour gains in the opinion polls. Meanwhile three parties of 
the centre-left, the Civil Rights and Peace Movement, Shinui 
and Mapam, dedded to merge their lists to form a new dectoral 
bloc, Meretz. 

The fifth round of the bilateral talks was held in Washington 
at the end of April 1992, but was l^ely overshadowed by the 
Israeli election campaign. As predicted, the Israeli delegation 
arrived in Washington with a plan for phased municipal elec- 
tions in the West Bank and in Gaza. The Palestinian delegation 
offered to consider the proposal, but reiterated its commitment 
to a nationally-elected legislative assembly. Hanan Ashrawi 
later described municipal elections as ‘a dead-end*. There was 
also a suspicion among Palestinians that the Israeli offer was 
a Likud public relations exercise designed to win the moderate 
vote. Interestingly, those Palestinian factions which had raised 
the strongest objections to the autonomy negotiations— Hamas, 
the PFLP and DFLP— argued that municipal elections were a 
better option precisely because they did not commit Palestinians 
to the autonomy plan. Following its gains in the Ramallah 
Chamber of Commerce election, Hamas also viewed municipal 
elections as a welcome test of strength against a divided nation- 
alist bloc. However, in elections to the Nablus Chamber of 
Commerce in mid-^y, the nationalist bloc, standhig as the 
National Muslim Coalition, won nine of the 12 seats contested. 
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There was an increase of violence associated with tlie intifada 
in the weeks leading up to the election. Four Palest ini a n s were 
shot dead and 80 injured in Rafah on 7 April and several were 
killed in armed clashes during May. There was also a rise in 
the death-toll during demonstrations. The killing of an Israeli 
girl in a Tel-Aviv suburb at the end of May by a lone P^estinian 
was the catalyst for several nights of anti-Arab rioting and a 
government decision to further restrict the movement of Gazans 
into Israel; unemployment rates in some parts of the Gaza Strip 
were reported to exceed 50%. The stabbing of an Israeli settler 
in Gaza shortly afterwards was followed by wide-scale destruc- 
tion of Palestinian crops and property. 

In mid-June 1992 members of the Palestiman negotiating 
t-pflTn travelled to Amman for a televised meeting with Yasser 
Arafat. Israeli government ministers condemned the meeting 
and demanded the arrest of the participants on their return. 
The USA Tnfl Hfi dear its firm opposition to such measures, 
leaving Israel’s Minister of Police to make the somewhat lame 
threat of calling in the Pedestmians concerned for questioning. 

ELECTION VICTORY FOR LABOUR 

A combination of public discontent over the economy, the state 
of relations with the USA, the plight of Russian immigrants 
and the lack of progress in the peace process, made Labour 
gains in the Israeli elections on 23 June inevitable. However, 
the extent of the Labour majority over the Likud, 44 seats to 
32, exceeded most expectations. Meretz became the third largest 
party in the new Knesset with 12 seats, while the right-wing 
Tzomet Party, headed by the fiercely anti-derical Rafael Eitan, 
made an unexpectedly strong showing and won eight seats. The 
right-wing Tehiya Party failed to win any seats. There was a 
^ght drop in support for the orthodox religious parties and the 
Arab-dominated lists. 

As expected, Meretz entered into partnership with Labour. 
The inclusion of the Sephardi Orthodox party, Shas, gave Rabin 
an overall majority, but an attempt to increase his majority and 
broaden his constituency by recruiting Tzomet into the coalition 
came to nothing. Former Labour leader Shimon Peres was 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs in the new Government, 
wMe Prime Minister Rabin retained the defence portfolio. 

INITIAL REACTIONS TO RABIN 

The USA and the EC, in the belief that only a Labour victory 
could keep the peace process alive, warmly welcomed the out- 
come of the election. The defeat of Shamir and the Likud was 
also greeted with relief in the Arab capitals where the attitude 
towards the new Israeli Government was one of official caution 
and unofficial optimism. The reaction of Palestinians was more 
equivocal. Those who had supported the peace negotiations saw 
Rabin’s election as a positive development. But left-wing and 
Islamic factions feared that a Labour government would pave 
the way for an agreement on the autonomy proposals they so 
bitterly opposed. Relations between Fatah and Hamas suppor- 
in particular ^ew more volatile following the election and, 
in July, the Occupied Territories witnessed ffie worst round of 
internecine fighting in many years. Several people had been 
killed and scores injured in gun battles and street confixmtations 
before an uneasy truce was brokered. 

Rabin’s initial comments on the peace process did little to 
reassure Palestinians. He stated that he would be willing to 
travel to any Arab capital to pursue peace negotiations, but 
stopped short of instituting the settlement ffireeze’ the Palestin- 
ians had demanded. He promised a halt to the building of ‘non- 
political’ settlements, but insisted that all existing contracts 
would be honoured. This was positive enough for Egypt’s Presi- 
dent Mubarak to issue an invitation to Rabin to visit Cairo— 
the first visit by an Israeli Prime Minister for six years— and 
for the USA to intimate that it might rdease at least part of 
the $10,000m. in loan guarantees that Israel had requested. In 
mid-Jffiy James Baker began another round of ‘shuttle’ diplo- 
macy in the Middle East in an effort to reactivate the peace 
process. In the wake of the Baker mission, Arab leaders, 
including the PLO, laet in Damascus with P^estinians from 
the Occupied Territories in order to co-ordinate policy before a 
possible renewal of bilateral talks. 

In mid-August Rabin travelled to the USA for a visit intended 
to restore US-Israeli relations to their traditional amicability 
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after the frostiness of the Bush-Shamir years. The Israeli Prime 
Minister left Washington with pledges of further military aid 
and assurances of Israel’s enhanced strategic importance to the 
USA in the post-‘cold war’ era. For his part, Rabin promised 
that the coming round of bilateral talks would achieve progress 
on substantive issues. 

OPTIMISM AND DISAPPOINTMENT 

Rabin’s optimistic approach to the peace process was not shared 
by tiie Palestinians. There was disappointment that the new 
Israeli Government had refrained from implementing a com- 
plete ‘freeze’ on settlement in the Occupied Territories, and 
dismay at the USA’s readiness to grant the $10,000m. in lorn 
guarantees without such a policy change. Moreover, the goodwill 
measures that the Labour Government had announced prior to 
the resumption of negotiations— the rescinding of deportation 
orders against 11 Palestinians, the release of a small number 
of political prisoners and the reopening of some of the roads 
sealed during the intifada— were considered to be little more 
than political cosmetics. Government spokesmen in Jordan and 
Syria also expressed concern at the repercussions that the 
rapidly improved US-Israeli relations would have on the USA’s 
supposed impartiality as co-sponsor of the peace process. 

Despite Arab reservations, Israel’s continued intimations that 
there was a real prospect of a breakthrough in the stalled peace 
process ensured ^at the mood before the sixth round of bilateral 
talks began in Washington was more sanguine than for some 
time. Delegates spoke of a ‘positive new tone’ and a constructive 
informality that previous encounters had lacked. However, by 
the end of the fourth week, the longest round of bilateral 
t alks to date, the Arab parties described the negotiations as 
deadlocked. Syria’s chief negotiator accused Rabin’s Govern- 
ment of exhibiting ‘exactly the same attitude and policy as 
Shamir’. His comments were provoked by Israel’s insistence 
that Syria should commit itself to a full, normal peace with 
Israel before the issue of withdrawal from the Golan Heights 
could be discussed. The Palestinian delegation expressed siii^ar 
frustration with its Israeli counte:^art on the Wd for peace’ 
issue. While the Palestinians insisted that the entire peace 
process— including discussions on Palestinian autonomy— 
should be guided by Resolution 242, the Israelis argued that 
UN resolutions were only applicable to negotiations on the 
ultimate status of occupied Arab land. Hanan Ashrawi, the chief 
Palestinian spokesperson, told journalists that Israel was still 
adhering to the notion of ‘autonomy for the people but not 
the land’. 

PEACE TALKS FOUNDER 

The failure of the sixth round to produce tangible results streng- 
thened the hand of Palestinian groups opposed to the peace 
process. Meeting in Damascus in mid-September 1992, 10 Pales- 
tinian organizations, four from within the PLO and six from 
outside, signed a memorandum urging a withdrawal from the 
Madrid process. A strike called by the 10 factions was widely 
observed in the Occupied Territories and caused clashes between 
Fatah and Hamas supporters. However, while pressure from 
the rejectionist group narrowed Arafat’s field of manoeuvre 
and reflected the substantial opposition to further Palestinian 
involvement in the Washington talks, other developments 
encouraged the Palestinians to remain engaged. Israel’s Min- 
ister of Justice announced his intention to repeal legislation 
outlawing contact between Israelis and Palestinians and the 
PLO, and economic controls were eased in order to allow a less 
restricted flow of capital to the Occupied Territories. One of the 
quietest periods in the intifada finally came to an end in mid- 
October when a hunger strike called by Palestinian prisoners 
in Israeli prisons prompted a series of violent protests in the 
Occupied Territories and a sharp rise in Palestinian deaths 
and injuries. 

A meeting of the PLO’s Central Committee was called by 
Arafat in October in order to obtain official approval for Palesti- 
nian participation in the seventh round of peace talks in Wash- 
ington. Arafat achieved a minor victory in persuading the PFLP 
and DFLP to attend the meeting, although both factions refused 
to vote on the issue of participation and were bitter critics 
of the Palestiman negotiating position. Their opposition was 
intensified by reports that Israel was considering an exchange 
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of l^d in return for peace with Syria. At a meeting of Arab 
foreign ministers in Amman, Jordan, in mid-October Syria 
refused to give assurances to its Jordanian and Palestinian 
colleagues that it would not conclude a separate Israeli-Syrian 
peace treaty, arguing that progress in the Israeli-Palestinian 
talks could take years. An angry Arafat cancelled a scheduled 
visit to Damascus. 

The Israeli delegation travelled to Washington for the seventh 
round of bilateral talks buoyed by the USA’s formal approval of 
the release of $10,000m. in loan guarantees, and with an appa- 
rent willingness to discuss ‘withdrawal in the Golan’ with its 
Syrian counterpart. However, the proxiinity of the US presiden- 
tial election and an expected change to an unambiguously pro- 
Israeli administration ensured that the negotiations would be 
cautious. The Israeli-Lebanese dialogue was given a particular 
poignancy by artillery duels between the IDF and Hezbollah 
^hters diat were prompted by the deaths of five Israeli soldiers 
in a land-mine explosion. Israel used the pretext of the fighting 
to try to persuade Lebanon to agree to the establishment of a 
joint military commission m the south of the country. Lebanon 
interpreted the offer as a ploy to legitimize Israel’s occupation 
of the south and insisted &at there could be no peace without 
a full Israeli withdrawal. After the Israeli delegation accused 
its Lebanese counterpart of ‘abdicating responsibility to terror- 
ists’ and warned that they ‘could make normal life impossible’ 
for Lebanon, the Lebanese delegation walked out of the talks. 
The Israeli-Palestinian dialogue again foundered on disagree- 
ment over the applicability of UN resolutions to the interim 
negotiations on Palestiman autonomy in the Occupied Terri- 
tories. Deadlock was only averted by Palestinian consent to a 
series of ‘informal’ talks on the substance of interim Palestinian 
autonomy. The Palestinian delegation was at pains to stress 
the exploratory nature of the talks for fear of being seen to give 
assent to discussions on the technicalities of autonomy before 
the broader political principles governing interim and final 
phase negotiations had been established. Israel’s talks with 
Syria also disappointed. The Israeli delegation had come to 
Washington prepared to discuss territorial compromise in the 
Golan, but it rapidly became obvious that it would only commit 
itself to discussing a lunited withdrawal Talks with Syria were 
fiirther soured by Israel’s repeating of its earlier call that 
Syria should not hold out for a comprehensive resolution of 
Arab-Israeli disputes but should ‘stand on its own’. Only in the 
talks between Israel and Jordan was there a modicum of success, 
with both parties agreeing on a provisional agenda for the next 
round of talks. 

CLINTON ADMINISTRATION TABES OVER IN USA 

The seventh round of bilateral talks coincided with Bill Clinton’s 
victory in the 1992 US presidential election. The cutting Bush 
Administration was eager to bequeath a viable Middle East 
peace process to the new Administration and dutifully called 
for a resumption of talks in December. Not surprisingly, how- 
ever, there was little enthusiasm for a further round of negotia- 
tions before the formal inauguration of the new US President. 
The Palestinians, under mounting pressure from a sceptical 
constituency to protest at the lack of progress in, and general 
media indifference to, the peace process, were the most reluctant 
to attend. However, with Ihe Arab states committed to returning 
to Washington, the Palestinians were left to register their 
unhappiness by sending a delegation of only four to deal with 
Israel’s controversial proposals for Palestinian ‘interim self- 
government’. The draft model for Palestinian autonomy envis- 
aged a stratiled system of authority in the Occupied Territories 
(excluding East Jerusalem); Israeli jurisdiction would be main- 
tained over Israeli settlements, public lands would come under 
joint Palestinian-Israeli jurisdiction, and an Israeli-supervised 
Palestinian authority (whose composition and competence were 
to be negotiated) would govern private Palestinian lands and 
municipalities. While the Palestinian delegation was not in a 
position to reject the Israeli proposals outright, it argued that 
they would lead to the creation of a Palestinian Bantus^. 

The inconclusive eighth round of Washington talks coincided 
with the fifth anniversary of the intifada. The character of 
the Palestinian uprising had changed considerably since its 
beginnings in Gaza. The popular committees that had served 
as the intifada’s original dynamo had long since fallen victim 


to Israeli repression and factional in%hting. The UNLU itself 
existed largely in name only and its bi-weeldy co mmun iques no 
longer set the tone or tenor of resistance. Instead the activities 
of small armed groups had come to be viewed as the principal 
focus of the uprising. Many of these owed only nominal allegi- 
ance to identifiable political factions and some of their more 
dubious activities, especially the settling of political scores in 
the guise of eliminating collaborators, had led to heated debate 
and calls for the young gunmen to be restrained. However, with 
scant prospect of a breakthrough in the Washington talks, there 
was undeniable political capital to be made out of successful 
armed attacks against Israeli targets. Hamas, as self-appointed 
inheritor of the radical Palestinian mantle and an uncomprom- 
ising opponent of the peace process, was the best placed, pohti- 
caUy and militarily, to exploit the armed option. Bolstered by 
generous financial backing from Iran (which reportedly paid a 
bonus for every Israeli sol(her lolled), Hamas fighters embarked 
on a spectacular series of militaiy operations. During two weeks 
in December four Israeli soldiers were killed in Hamas 
ambushes m Gaza and Hebron, and another was kidnapped 
inside Israel and later murdered (the IDF lost a further soldier 
to an Islamic Jihad gunman near Jenin in the same week). 

DEPORTATION OF ALLEGED ISLAMIC ACTIVISTS 

Rabin promised radical steps to counter the Islamist movement’s 
milita^ successes. On 16 and 17 December 1,600 alleged Hamas 
and Islamic Jihad activists were detained by the Israeli security 
forces. Some 413 of those arrested were subsequently trans- 
ported to the Lebanese border and, with the approval of Israel’s 
Supreme Court, expelled through Israel’s security zone into 
south Lebanon. The Lebanese Government refused to accept 
the deportees, a stance which the Arab world unanimously 
applauded, leaving the displaced Palestinians to establish a 
m^esbdft refugee camp on a barren mountainside wedged 
between the IDF and Lebanese army front lines. Althou^ 
Rabin explained that the deportees would be eligible to return 
to their homes after a two-year period, the mass expulsions 
elicited a chorus of international condemnation. The UN Se- 
curity Council, affu-ming the inadmissibility of deportations 
under the Fourth Geneva Convention, unanimously passed 
Resolution 799 demanding the immediate safe return of the 
expelled Palestinians. UN Secretary-General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali also warned Israel that he might ask the Security Council 
to take further measures if it did not comply with the UN 
Resolution. In the Occupied Territories, and particularly in 
Gaza, where the majority of the deportees originated, Rabin’s 
action provoked another surge of violent street protests— six 
demonstrators were killed in Hian Yunis on 21 December alone. 

The mainstream PLO appeared to benefit from the political 
and diplomatic repercussions of the deportations. Firstly, it was 
believed that the PLO would be able to extract significant 
concessions from Israel and the USA before sanctioning a Pales- 
tinian return to the negotiating table; secondly, in the opinion of 
some observers, Rabin’s demonization of Hamas was efrectively 
paving the way for a future Israeh-PLO dialogue; and ttodly, 
the December events provided Yasser Arafat with an oppor- 
tunity to manage his troublesome opposition. In reluctant adm- 
ission of the PLO Chairman’s stewardship of the Palestinian 
cause m times of crisis, Hamas and the Damascus-based frejec- 
tionists’ accepted invitations to a series of talks in Tunis. 
Although no real concessions were made by either side, with 
Arafat ignoring calls for a Palestinian witiidrawal fix)m tiie 
peace process, Hamas representatives agreed to work towards 
ending sectarian conflict and to co-ordinate activities with Fatah 
inside and outside the Occupied Territories. Hamas later sig- 
nalled a significant revision of its maximalist position of settling 
for nothing less than an Islamic state in aU of historical Pales- 
tine, by dropping objections to an independent state in part of 
Palestine. 

US ATTEMPTS TO SAVE PEACE PROCESS 

The deportations were a dear embarrassment for the new 
Clinton Administration. With the PLO and the Arab states 
urging the imposition of sanctions on Israel for non-compliance 
with Resolution 799, Clinton and his Secretary of State, Warren 
Christopher, persuaded Israel to take steps to defuse inter- 
national unease over the expulsions. 'The Rabin Government 
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subsequently announced that the expulsions had been an ‘excep- 
tional’ measure and that the Palestinians would be allowed to 
return home before the end of 1993. It added that 101 of the 
deportees would be allowed back to the Occupied Territories 
immediately (this was rejected by the deportees’ spokesman). 
Armed with the Israeli concessions, the USA ^barked on a 
vigorous diplomatic campaign to persuade the six ‘third world’ 
members of the UN Security Council to abandon their support 
for sanctions against Israel. The USA a]^ed that Israel had 
moved towards compliance with resolution 799 and that the 
imposition of sanctions would irreparably da mag e the fragile 
peace process. Madeleme Albright, the new US ambassador to 
the UN, also warned that the USA would veto any move to 
impose sanctions. By 12 February 1993 the USA’s heavy-handed 
diplomacy had borne fruit. The President of the UN Security 
Council issued a statement to the effect that there was to be no 
further debate on Resolution 799. He called on aU parties ^ 
reinvigorate the Middle East peace process’. The UN decision 
caused glee in the Rabin Government, but confirmed the deep- 
seated Arab and Palestinian belief that Israel was immune to 
intematioiial law. 

CHRISTOPHER TOURS MIDDLE EAST 

In mid-February Warren Christopher made a tour of the Middle 
East with the primary intention of enticing the Palestinians 
and the firont-lie Arab states to resume ta&s in Washington. 
Syria and Lebanon were the easiest targets, since they had 
already indicated that they were prepared to separate the 
deportation issue from the peace process. However, S^a’s 
Pi^ident Assad went some way towards allaying Palestinian 
fears by stressing, m his talks with Christopher, that a separate 
Syrian-Israeli peace was impossible without a resolution of 
the Palestinian issue. Jordan proved to be less amenable to 
Christopher’s urgings. It had said that it would not accept an 
invitation to Washington as long as tiie deportation issue was 
outstanding. This was not repeated by Kong Hussein in bis 
talks with Christopher, but the Jordanian monarch left the US 
Secretary of State in no doubt that it would be almost impossible 
for a Jordanian delegation to attend the next round of talks if 
the Palestinians did not do so. It was clear, therefore, that the 
success or failure of the Christopher mission depended on the 
outcome of his meetings with the Palestinian peace team in 
Jerusalem. Initial reports suggested that progress had been 
made, and a six-point plan, designed to address Palestinian 
grievances, was agreed by the two sides. The outcome was 
a further letter of US assurances to the Palestinians. The 
Administration reiterated its commitment to Resolutions 242 
and 338, stated its willingness to participate as a full partner 
in the peace talks, expressed opposition to deportation and 
settlement and affimed its readiness to stand by assurances 
given by the previous Administration with regard to the peace 
process (most cmdally the acknowledgement that East Jeru- 
sdem was occupied territory). Christopher also told the Palesti- 
nians that Israd would not resort to deportations in the future. 
However, wMe the Secretary of State flew back to the USA, 
the Palestinians waited in vain for a positive Israeli response 
to the six points and a statement of principle on deportations. 
Instead, the Israeli media announced that the Palestinians 
would be attending the ninth round of talks on 20 April, Angered 
by subsequent US inaction and complaining bitterly that it 
was being taken for granted, the PLO ordered the P^estinian 
delegates to refuse an invitation to the talks . ‘Lf Israel cannot 
comply with the six points,’ commented one PLO official, ‘then 
we cannot participate in the next round’. 

PALESTINIANS RELUCTANTLY RETURN TO TALES 
The PLO’s refusal to accept an invitation to the talka led to a 
series of inconclusive inter-Arab meetings and the postpone- 
ment, at the end of March 1993, of any decision on whether to 
attend until further talks had been held with the US Administr- 
ation. Privately the Palestinians had by now resigned them- 
selves to the resumption of negotiations before the return of the 
deportees, but they insisted that they could not resume talks 
\rithout major Israeli concessions on the issue of the deporta- 
tions. Tnie USA and Egypt’s President Mubarak subsequently 
urged Rabin to adopt some confidence-building measures to 
smooth the way for Arab participation. The result was a declara- 
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tion by Rabin that mass deportation was not government policy 
and a promise to allow the return of a small number of Palestin- 
ians expelled since 1967. In a departure from the Israeh Gov- 
ernment’s previously-held pohcy of refusing to allow 
Palestinians from East Jerusalem to participate in the negotia- 
tions, Rabin also announced that it no longer objected to Faisal 
Husseini becoming the official leader of the Palestinian delega- 
tion. This last point was regarded by some Palestinians, not 
least by Husseini himself, as an important gain and a sufficient 
concession for the Palestinian delegation to attend talks in 
Washington. However, for the majority of Palestinians, 
including delegation leader Haider Abdel Shafei, who had given 
an undertaking m his native Gaza that there would be no return 
to the talks while the deportees languished on a Lebanese 
hillside, Israel’s concessions and the USA’s promise to play a 
full and active role in the talks still fell short of the minimum 
required to enable them to return to Washington. 

RENEWED VIOLENCE IN THE WEST BANK AND GAZA 

Public opinion in the Occupied Territories remained firmly 
opposed to a retreat from commitments made to the deportees 
and had hardened as repression escalated in the West Bank 
and Gaxa. Since the deportations there had been a dramatic 
mcrease in violent incidents in Gaza and the West Bank, with 
Palestinian deaths and iiyuries equalling those of the intifada's 
bloodiest months. The death of children had reached alarmingly 
high levels, as had summary executions of Palestinian fugitives 
by Israeli undercover units. Scores of homes were also being 
destroyed as the IDF adopted the controversial new tactic of 
targeting houses suspected of harbouring wanted Palestinians 
with ro^et fire. Yet the militarization of occupation policy 
failed, as had mass expulsions, to halt anti-Israeli violence. 
Instead, the frequency of attacks and demonstrations in the 
Gaza Stnp led some Israeli military figures to conclude that 
Gaza had been ‘lost’. Each Israeli casualty drew appeals for 
stiffer policies to be applied in the Territories. Following the 
killing of two secondary school students in Jerusalem in March, 
Rabin ordered the closure of the Occupied Territories. Such a 
measure had been employed many times during the intifada 
but this time, Rabin stated, the West Bank and Gaza would be 
sealed for an indefinite period. Tens of thousands of Palestinians 
lost their livelihoods as a result. Pressure from Israeli employers 
eventually persuaded the Government to issue work permits 
for a few thousand Palestinians, but this still left many areeis of 
Gaza and the West Bank m the grip of an economic catastrophe. 

Against this background the PLO faced unenviable choices. 
Domestic animosity to the Middle East peace process was 
counterbalanced by pressure from the USA, the EC and Arab 
states for the PLO to resume talks. Syria paid official lip-service 
to Resolution 799, but it was eager to capitalize on its improving 
relations with the USA and sensed that there might be some 
movement on the Golan issue. Saudi Arabia also made it clear 
to the cash-starved PLO that restored relations and future 
ftmding would be contingent on Palestinian attendance at the 
ninth round of bilateral talks. Despite huge misgivings and 
against a chorus of protest from the Occupied Territories, Arafat 
finally consented to Palestinian participation in the ninth round, 
stating that ‘We go to the negotiations because if we do not 
have a place on the political map we will not have a place on 
the geographical map either’. Another member of the PLO’s old 
guard, Farouk Kaddoumi, called attendance ‘the lesser of two 
evils’. The Palestinian peace delegates, who remained strongly 
opposed to Palestinian attendance at the t alks ^ had to be ordered 
back to Washington. Hamas called the PLO’s decision an act of 
‘treason’ and severed contact with the Organization. A protest 
strike c^ed by opposition factions shut down the Occupied 
Territories and precipitated a further round of bloody demon- 
strations. 

Palestiman disarray immediately before the ninth round of 
bilateral talks fuelled Israeli intransigence. No promises were 
given on the return of the deportees, Rabin still refused to 
acknowledge that the West Bank and Gaza were ‘Occupied 
Territories’, in accordance with UN Security Council Resolution 
242, and, despite the inclusion of Faisal Husseini in the Palesti- 
nian delegation, its Israeli counterpart continued to insist that 
East Jerusalem was not on the agenda. When, during the last 
days of negotiations, the USA submitted a draft proposal of 
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principles in an attempt to break the deadlock and honour its 
earlier promse of playing a more active role in the negotiations, 
the Palestinian delegates complained that it was almost a 
c^bon copy of Israeli positions. Further evidence of the USA’s 
tilt towards Israel came in Assistant Secretaiy of State Edward 
Djerejian’s testimony to a US Congress foreign affairs sub- 
committee on the Middle East in which he voiced no objections 
to the use of the unfrozen $10, 000m. in loan guarantees to 
fi n a n ce ‘natural growth’ of existing settlements in the Occupied 
Territories. A disgruntled Haider Abdel Shafei concluded at the 
end of the ninth round of bilateral tallrg that nothing had been 
accomplished. He said that the delegation would not return for 
further talks unless the PLO Chairman convened a session of 
either the PNC or the PLO’s Central Council to assess the 
situation. This brought a sharp rejoinder from Faisal Husseini 
who said that the decision on whether to attend fiirther talks 
rested with the PLO leadership. Riits within Palestinian ranks 
^ew wider with the resignation of the PNC’s veteran speaker 
in protest at the direction of the peace process. ‘Tragedies are 
befalling the Palestinian people’, he said in his res^nation 
address, ‘and I do not want to be blamed for it’. There was little 
progress in the other bilateral talks. A claim by Israel’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Shimon Peres, that the Jordanian and Israeli 
delegations were on the brink of agreement was angrily denied 
by Jordan. 

SOMBRE MOOD AT TENTH ROUND OPENING 

The tenth round of bilateral negotiations opened in mid-June 
in quiet, almost ritualistic fashion and without Arab precondi- 
tions or expectations. Several Palestinian delegates, including 
Abdel Shafei, did not attend the talks but refrained fi«)m 
announcing an official boycott. The sense of Palestinian demoral- 
ization was deepened by comments made by the PLO Chairman 
to an Israeli newspaper to the effect that if Israel agreed to 
withdraw from Gaza and parts of the West Bank it would be 
proof of its implementation of Resolution 242. Arafat’s statement 
was cited as evidence of the PLO leadership’s abandonment of 
principle and absence of policy and led to calls for a complete re- 
evaluation of the Palestinian negotiating strategy. In a thdnly- 
veiled attack on the PLO leader, Abdel Shafei also pleaded for 
democratization of the Organization. There was no progress in 
Washington to provide relief for the beleaguered Chairman. 
US efforts to produce a joint Israeli-Palestinian declaration of 
principles eventually led to the issuing of a draft proposal 
designed to constitute the new terms of reference for the peace 
talks. For the Palestinians the US document was an unaccept- 
able departure fix)m the assurances upon which their participa- 
tion in the peace process was premised; firstly, because the USA 
insinuated that ^th Israel and the P^estinians had claims to 
sovereignty over the West Bank and Gaza; and secondly, because 
the issue of East Jerusalem was excluded from negotiations 
on iaterim self-government arrangements. The US proposals, 
Palestinian leaders agreed, were not even suitable as a starting 
point. Speculation that there might be progress between Israel 
and Syria was scotched after Rabin, under pressure fi:om right- 
wing Jewish settlers, rejected a Syrian offer of a ‘total’ peace in 
exchange for a ‘total’ withdrawal from the Golan Heights. 

‘OPERATION ACCOUNTABILITY’ 

At the end of July, following the killing of seven Israeli soldiers 
in south Lebanon by Hezbollah fighters, the IDF launched its 
severest bombardment of Lebanese territory since 1982. More 
than 56 villages were heavily damaged, 130 people, mainly 
civilians, were killed and 300,000 Lebanese fled north during 
the week-long assault. Hezbollah responded by firing salvoes of 
Katyusha ro(5:ets into northern Israel. These report^y caused 
little damage and resulted in few casualties. Prime Minister 
^bin code-named the IDFs action ‘Operation Accountabiliiy 
and stated that its purpose was to create a refiigee crisis in 
Lebanon and thus pressurize Lebanon and Syria into taking 
action against Hezbollah. The deliberate targeting of civilians 
provoked harsh international condemnation. The UN Secretary- 
General, Boutros Boutros-Ghali, declared it ‘deplorable that any 
government would consciously adopt policies that would lead to 
the creation of a new fiow of refugees and displaced persons’, 
sentiments that were echoed by Arab states and the European 
Union (EU— formerly EC). Fears that the fighting would deal a 


fatal blow to the faltering peace process prompted Syria and 
the USA to mediate an end to the hostilities and to arrange what 
was termed an ‘understanding’ between Israel and Hezbollah 
whereby the IDF would refraiu from attacking civilian targets 
as long as Hezbollah fighters confined their military operations 
to Lebanese territory. Israel declared its attack on south Leb- 
anon a success, but it quickly became evident that Hezbollah 
had not been entirely subdued by the IDF. Less than three 
weeks after the Israeli bombardment, nine Israeli soldiers were 
killed in two ambushes carried out by Hezbollah fighters m 
Israel’s security zone. Significantly, Israeli reprisals were con- 
fined to limited air strikes on Hezbollah bases in the Beka'a 
valley. 

THE OSLO ACCORDS 

Throu^out the summer the political and financial crisis within 
the PLO deepened. Two prominent members of the PLO Execu- 
tive Committee resigned before the beginning of the 11th round 
of bilateral talks in protest at Arafat’s negotiating strategy; the 
resignation of Faisal Husseini, Saeb Erakat and Hanan Ashrawi 
from the Palestinian delegation was only averted by the PLO’s 
acceptance of their demands for greater democratization of the 
decision-making process. Rumours of corruption and misman- 
agement of the Organization’s finances caused further erosion 
of support for Ai^at’s leaderdiip, as did the growing chorus of 
dissent from the Damascus-based Palestinian groups, indepen- 
dents and erstwhile Fatah supporters. With the prospect of 
the PLO’s disintegration seeming ever more likely, a dramatic 
development at the end of August injected sudden energy into 
the peace process and promis^ to shift Arab-IsraelL relations 
onto a more positive footing. It emerged that Israel and the 
PLO had been engaged in secret negotiations in the Norwegian 
capital, Oslo, and had reached agreement on mutual recognition 
and a plan for staged Palestinian autonomy in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. The precise details of the autonomy agree- 
ment were purposefully vague, but according to initial press 
reports the key components of the ‘Oslo Accords’ were said to 
include an early withdrawal of Israeli forces from Gaza and the 
Jericho area; the redeployment of Israeli troops in other areas 
of the West Bank; the gradual transfer of power from the civil 
administration to a Palestinian authority; the creation of a 
Palestinian police force; and the election of a Palestinian 
Council. Permanent status negotiations were to begin within 
two years of the Israeli withdrawal from Gaza and Jericho, be 
concluded within five years and would address such issues 
as Jerusalem, borders, settlement, co-operation, security and 
refugees. The reaction of the Arab world to the nascent PLO- 
Israeli agreement was decidedly mixed, not least amongst Pales- 
tinians tiiemselves. Arafat managed to secure msgorily support 
for the Accords from the Fatah Central Committee, but fsuled 
to persuade three of the movement’s co-founders, Farouk Kad- 
doumi and Ehalid and Hard Hassan, to give ^eir backmg. 
Hamas and the Damascus-based Palestinian groups denounced 
the agreement as a betrayal, an interpretation that was shared 
by the majority of Palestinian refugees in Lebanon who staged 
protest marches and decked their camps with the black flags of 
mourning. The prominent Palestinian writer, Edward Said, 
scorned the agreement for transforming the PLO from a national 
liberation movement to a municipal council. Within the Occu- 
pied Territories, many ordina^ Palestinians, no doubt swayed 
by the attrition of the intifada years, e:q)ressed guarded 
approval of the plan. Nevertheless there was widespread con- 
cern among activists of aU persuasions that the agreement 
represented a capitulation to Israeli demands and a dangerous 
journey into the unknown. Crucially, however, there was a 
strong consensus against the use of violence to settle inter- 
Palestinian differences. Gaining the support of the Arab world 
was as important for Arafat as winning over his domestic 
constituency and to this end the PLO Chairman embarked on 
a hurried tour of regional capitals at the beginning of September. 
President Mubarak predictably gave full support to the agree- 
ment, while Egyptism officials let it be known that Cairo had 
played a seminal role in securing the two sides’ agreement. 
King Hussein of Jordan initially displayed considerable pique 
at the failure of the PLO to consult him over the details of its 
talks in Oslo, and the Jordanian press expressed ofificial disquiet 
at a ‘separate’ Israeli-Palestinian peace. However, given the 
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USA’s endorsement of the Oslo Accords and Jordan’s traditional, 
if cautious, advocacy of Israeli-Arab peace, it came as little 
surprise that Jordmi soon expressed support for the PLO 
Chairman. On 4 September King Hussein told a press conference 
that the Oslo Accords were ‘part of a process leading to the 
implementation of (Security Council Resolution) 242 ... so I will 
emphasize our full support.* A day later the foreign m i n isters of 
the GCC member states gave their qualified support to what 
was described as ‘a first step towards the liberation of ^ 
occupied land, including Jerusalem’. President Assad of S 3 nia 
proved to be far less amenable to the new developments. At 
various times during the peace process Syria had been accused 
of negotiating a separate peace deal with Israel regarding the 
Golan Heights. Revelations that the PLO was on the verge 
of concludnag its own agreement with Israel prompted the 
government-controlled media in Syria to issue lengthy commen- 
taries denouncing disunity within Arab ranks. During six hours 
of in Damascus, Arafat failed to persuade tiie S 3 nian 
I^sident to endorse the Oslo Accords. Assad stressed that he 
believed the PLO’s action had made the achievement of an 
Israeli withdrawal fi:om the Golan Heights and southern Leb- 
anon more difficult. These fears were shared by the Lebanese 
Prime Minster, Rafik Hariri, who was even more outspoken in 
his objections to the Israel-PLO deal. Addressing concerns that 
the Accords effectively finze the position of Palestinian refugees 
in Lebanon, he announced that ‘under no circumstances whatso- 
ever’ would Palestinians be allowed to settle permanently in 
Lebanon. 

The Israeli Cabinet unanimously approved the Oslo Accords 
on 30 August and early opinion polls suggested that there was 
a significant majority in the country m favour of the agreement. 
As government officials were quick to explain, there was little 
in the substance of the Oslo Accords to cause alarm in Israel. 
Withdrawal firom the chaos of the Gaza Strip was broadly 
popular and dialogue with the PLO had become far more accept- 
able to the national psyche since the growth of Islamic funda- 
mentalism. For the more hawkish and sceptical sectors of the 
Israeli population there was solace in the fact that, under the 
terms of ffie agreement, security for the West Bank and Gaza 
would remain an Israeli responsibility, and that the short-term 
future of Israeli settlements was assured. Agreement with the 
Palestinians also offered the prospect of an end to the Arab 
economic boycott of Israel and of normalized relations with the 
Arab world. The likud opposition was largely unimpressed by 
Labour’s arguments, however. It accused Rime Minister Rabin 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs Peres of laying the cornerstone 
of a Palestinian state and stated that if ^e Idkud came to power 
it would refuse to honour the agreement. Representatives of the 
settler movement and of the extreme right-wing vowed to resort 
to civil disobedience in order to prevent the implementation of 
the Accords. 

THE DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

The official signing of the Israeli-PLO Declaration of Principles 
took place on 13 September 1993 (see Documents on Palestine, 
p. 128) on the White House lawn in Washington. In front of 3,000 
international guests Israeli Prime Minister Rabin declared: We 
the soldiers who have returned finm the battle stained with 
blood, we who have fought against you the Palestinians, we say 
to you today in a loud and clear voice; ‘Enough blood and tears! 
Enough!” ’. For his part, Yasser Arafet pleaded for ‘courage and 
determination to continue the course of building coexistence 
and peace between us*, and added, ‘Our people do not consider 
the e^rdsing of our i^ht to self-determination could violate 
the rights of their neighbours or infimige on their security.’ 
Signfficantly, however, it was the Israeli Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Shimon Peres, and the PLO spokesman on foreign 
policy, Mahmud Abbas, who actually signed the Declaration 
documents. The ceremony was concluded by an embarrassed, 
but hi^y symbolic handshake between Arafat and Rabin. 
Sup^rt for Ihe Oslo Accords had grown steadily in the Occupied 
Territories in the two weeks since the PLO-Israeli agreement 
had been made public and the day of the signing was marked 
by massive celebrations throughout the West Bank and the 
Strip. Detecting the shift, and fearful of its marginaliza- 
tion, Hamas revealed once again its pragmatic streak. While 
stressing its continued opposition to the Accords, it acknow- 
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ledged that a new reality had been created which it would be 
foolish for it to ignore. It also agreed with Fatah that their 
respective demonstrations in favour of and in opposition to 
the Accords should be allowed to pass without interference. 
Contrary to the fears of Palestinians there were few reports of 
clashes between the two sides. Nevertheless, on the eve of the 
Washington ceremony Hamas sent a warning signal to the PLO 
and Israel when its gunmen ambushed and killed three Israeli 
soldiers on the e^e of Gaza City; while in Beirut eight people 
were killed when units of the Lebanese army fired on a Hez- 
bollah demonstration protesting against the PLO-Israeli agree- 
ment. 

There were immediate and positive results from the signing 
of the Declaration of Principles for both Israel and the PLO. On 
14 September Israeli Prime Minister Rabin was received in 
Morocco by King Hassan, in the first official visit by an Israeli 
Prime Minister to any Arab country other than Egypt. On the 
same day in Washington, Israeli and Jordanian representatives 
signed an agreement on an agenda for forthcoming negotiations 
between the two states. A number of issues of concern to Jordan 
were covered, including the return of Jordanian territory 
(adjoining the Dead Sea) occupied by Israel since the late 1960a; 
the fate of Palestinian refugees in Jordan; water rights; and a 
number of security issues. Jordan also committed itself not to 
threaten Israel by force and to work towards the removal of 
weapons of mass destruction firom the Middle East. Meanwhile, 
Yasser Arafat was being ffited by the media networks in the 
USA and erjoying the sort of rehabilitation in the eyes of the 
US public that would have been unthinkable only a few months 
previously. There was a developing awareness among all the 
parties who wished to see the peace process maintain its 
momentum that future progress depended on the ability of 
Arafat to demonstrate to his own constituency that the benefits 
of the deal outweighed its obvious shortcomings. Particularly 
important, PLO officials stressed, was the immediate commit- 
ment of the international community to the kind of substantial 
aid package that would be needed to revitalize the economy and 
to improve social conditions in the Occupied Territories. The 
Clinton Administration responded to these pleas by organizing 
a donors’ conference in Washington that secured promises of 
$23, 000m, in emergency aid for the West Bank and Gaza over 
the following five years; the EU and the USA pledged $600m. 
and $500m. respectively. 

PLO LEADERSHIP CRISIS 

Securing promises of substantial financial aid was an important 
fillip for the PLO Chairman in managing the scepticism with 
which the Oslo Accords were still regarded within PLO circles. 
In mid-October the PLO’s Central Council met in Tunis to 
debate the Accords. The boycotting of the meeting by the Popular 
and Democratic Fronts (for the Liberation of Palestine) and the 
other opposition groups ensured that the ratification of the 
Accords was passed by a bigger majority (63 votes to 8, with 11 
abstentions) than might have been expected. Yet, despite the 
margin of the victory, the Central Council session and subse- 
quent meetings in Tunis were not the triumph that Arafat 
loyalists claimed. Delegates complained that there was little 
substantive discussion of the Accords and no attempt to map 
out a coherent negotiating strategy in the forthcoming talks with 
Israel over their implementation. Moreover, Arafat’s autocratic 
handling of the meetings revived fears that the PLO Chairman 
lacked ffie requisite political skills to resist Israeli pressure to 
make further concessions, or for that matter to transform the 
Palestinian str^gle from one of national liberation to one 
of nation-buildii^. Haider Abdel Shafei, the erstwhile chief 
Palesti n ia n negotiator in the peace process, signalled his own 
lack of faith in the ability and motives of the PLO leadership 
by aimouncing his resignation from his post. The lack of confid- 
ence in the political leadership extended to the Damascus-based 
opposition, in particular to the PFLP and DFLP, which were 
widely criticized for boycotting the Tunis meetings and for 
their preference for sloganeering rather than establishing an 
alternative programme to the autonomy proposals. It also ap- 
pe^ed increasingly obvious that the secular opposition was 
b^jg outflanked and outmanoeuvred by Hamas. After the ‘rejec- 
tionist* PLO factions had announced their intentions to boycott 
a proposed Palestinian reconciliation conference in the Yemeni 
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capital, San'a, Hamas informed Arafat that it would be 
attending. Behind the Islamic movement’s contradictory pro- 
nouncements on its intended relationship wilii the new Palesti- 
nian authority (in contrast to the Popular and Democratic 
Fronts which insisted that they would have no dealings with 
the new autonomous Palestinian institutions) many observers 
claiined to detect a bid by Hamas to posit itself as tiie only 
credible opposition to the Arafat wing of the PLO. 

FURTHER NEGOTIATIONS 

Israeli-Palestinian negotiations on the implementation of the 
first stages of the Declaration of Principles began in Cairo and 
the Red Sea resort of Taba on 13 October. It quickly emerged 
during the first round of talks that there were several potentiSly 
serious obstacles to be overcome. Firstly, the Israeli and Palesti- 
nian delegations had widely differing definitions of what consti- 
tuted the geographical area referred to as Jericho. According to 
the chief Palestinian negotiator, Nabil Sha’aili, Jericho referred 
to the old British Mandate Administrative Area comprising 
some 390 sq km and currently encompassing a number of Israeli 
settlements, as well as Arab villages. According to his Israeli 
counterpart, Gen. Amnon Shahak, the area in question was 
Jericho limited to its present municipal boundaries of a mere 
26 sq km. More emotively, the two sides Med to agree on a 
timetable for the release of the estimated 11,000 PSestinian 
political prisoners in Israeli prisons. For the Palestinian side a 
comprehensive release of Pfidestinian prisoners was crucial to 
the maintenance of any degree of popular support for the 
autonomy plan. However, its request that Israel should draw 
up a timetable for release bore little fruit. Six hundred and 
seventeen prisoners were released on 25 October as a confidence- 
building measure. However, the majority of these were Fatah 
loyalists, leading one of the Palestinian negotiators to remark 
that they were trying to make peace between Palestinians and 
Israelis, not between Israel and a faction of the PLO’. Israel 
responded by ssyrng that it would wait imtil the Palestinian 
police force was in place before releasmg the m^ority of the 
detamees. Shortly afterwards it bowed to right-wing pressure 
and ended nearly all releases. The moratorium provoked one 
prominent Palestinian, Ziad Abu Ziad, to tender his resignation 
from the negotiating team. The issue of border security proved 
just as intractable, from Israel’s point of view this was its most 
sensitive domestic concern and, as such, the one area of the 
autonomy negotiations where it was least likely to compromise. 
On 1 November the Israeli delegation submitted proposals on 
security and the withdrawal of troops from the self-governing 
enclaves of Gaza and Jericho, These envisaged not so much the 
withdrawal of troops from Gaza as their redeployment in buffer 
zones around the Gaza Strip’s Jewish settlements. They also 
proposed the retention of 20 checkpoints along the 1967 border 
to ensure the security of soldiers and settlers, and Israeli control 
over crossing points into and out of the autonomous enclaves. 
The Israeli proposals were condemned as unacceptable by 
Sha’ath, who withdrew the Palestinian delegation from the 
negotiations; it only returned after the Israeli delegation agreed 
to revise its plans for the redeployment of the PDF in Gaza. 
Palestinian critics of the autonomy proposals commented that 
this early dispute over security went to the core of their dissatis- 
faction with the Declaration of Prmciples, namely its studied 
refusal to address the status of Jewish settlements. Tf Israelis 
and Palestinians can’t agree that the settlements are illegal 
entities on our land,’ commented one Gazan economist, ‘then 
we are saying that in the Occupied Territories there are de facto 
two separate entities and that these are somehow equiv^ent. 
They are both le^ or legitimate presences’. An inescapable 
corollary of this failure to define the status of the settlements 
was implicit acceptance of the long-held Israeli view that the 
West Bank Gaza were not so much occupied territories as 
disputed ones. 

VIOLENCE CONTINUES 

Hopes that the signing of the Declaration of Principles would 
lead to a reduction in violent incidents in Gaza and the West 
Bank were also firustrated. In Gaza the impen ding transfer of 
power to a PLO authority gave rise to a secret feud within Fatah 
that claimed the lives of toree top figures in the Organization, 
including that of As’ad Saftawi, a co-founder of the Fatah 


movement and its leading activist in Gaza. At the same time 
the IDF maintained its policy of pursuing wanted activists, 
Trilltog and arresting gunmen of all political factions, inclu din g 
those identified as Fatah loyalists. Protests from the Pales tin i a n 
negotiators that the targeting of activists was a violation of the 
spirit of the newly signed Accords failed to end the operations of 
Israeli undercover units. The killing of Hamas’s senior militaty 
leader in Gaza in November gave rise to a massive increase in 
confrontations which were reignited two weeks later when a 
leading Fatah ‘hawk’, Ahmad Abu Rish, was shot dead by an 
Israeli undercover unit in Khan Yunis. Only a few days brfore 
his killing Abu Rish had received a much publicized amnesty 
from the Israeli autiiorities for obeying an Arafat directive and 
surrendering Ms weapon. His colleagues subsequently 
announced Qiat they would resume their military operations 
unless Israel stopped pursuing wanted activists. Hamas, wMch 
was the principd target of the IDF’s operations in Gaza, had 
never shown any sign of scaling down its attacks on Israeli 
targets. Despite the deaths and arrests of scores of its activists 
it continued to demonstrate that it was by fetr the most effective 
Palestinian military force in the Occupied Territories. Seem- 
in^y impervious to penetration by the Israeli security services, 
it was able to inflict regular casualties on both soldiers and 
settlers. Indeed, the killing of Jewish settlers by Palestinian 
gunmen during the autumn of 1993 produced fierce nght-wing 
reprisals that escalated with every passing incident. Arguably 
more opposed to their Government’s agreement with the PLO 
than the Idamists of Hamas, the severs’ desire to avenge 
attacks on their own community became intertwined with a 
desire to derail the negotiation process. Such was the scale of 
the assaults on Palestinian targets that Israeli newspapers 
started to refer to a ‘Jewish intifada*. Right-w^ spokesmen 
hinted darkly that as long as the twin provocations of Palesti- 
nian violence and government talks with the PLO existed, there 
was every likelihood of the re-emergence of the kind of settler 
underground movement that had operated during the late 1970s 
and early 1980s. At a nationalist rally in Jerusalem, settlers 
were urged to ‘rise up against tMs government of iniquity, 
against the evil ruling over us’, and were told that ‘these are 
not days of peace but of wari. The warnings proved to be 
prophetic. In mid-December, after two settlers were killed in an 
attack by Hamas fighters near Hebron, Israeli gunmen shot 
dead three young PMestinian workers in retaliation. 

CRISIS WITHIN FATAH 

The cycle of violence made the prospect of an agreement on 
withdrawal from Gaza and Jericho by the 13 December deadline 
(as set down in the Declaration of Principles) increasingly 
unlikely. The main obstacles remained security and the size of 
the Jericho enclave. At a joint press conference in Cairo on 12 
December, the Israeli and Palestinian negotiators announced 
their failure to meet the deadline. Rabin complained that the 
PLO Chairman ‘lacked the inner strength’ to reach an agree- 
ment, wMle the Israeli CMef of Staff, Gen. Ehud Barak, com- 
plained that it was unlikely that the IDF would hand over Gaza 
to the Palestinians as long as the PLO seemed unable to halt 
the violence there. Unlike Rabin, who appeared unperturbed by 
the delay and made a point of stating &at the timetable laid 
out in the Declaration of Principles was not a rigid one, the 
PLO Chairman was visibly upset. And not without good reason. 
Failure to meet the deadline had further undermined dwindling 
support for the peace process— in the student coundl elections 
at Bir Zeit University, long regarded as a good indicator of 
Palestinian public opinion, Fatah had lost control of the student 
body to a coalition of ‘rejectionist’ groups— and was an 
undoubted setback for the beleaguered Chairman. WMle he did 
receive grudging recognition for his refusal to accept Israel’s 
proposals for the redeployment of the IDF to protect Jewish 
settlements in the Gaza Strip, tins was small comfort when 
compared with the renewed chorus of criticism of the style and 
substance of his leadersMp. Calls for a clearer negotiating 
strategy and the democratization of the PLO were too loud to 
be ignored and compelled the PLO leader to accept demands for 
a dialogue with the nationalist opposition. Yet for some Fatah 
elements in Gaza patience with the PLO leadersMp had clearly 
run out. At the end of December three senior FaM members 
resigned their posts in protest at the ‘cronyism and favouritism’ 
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that had characterized political advancement in the Occupied 
Territories. They were articulating a concern of many Palestin- 
ians from within the Occupied Territories: that local cadres 
belonging to the intifada generation of activists were being 
margmaSzed by the imposition of political appointees from 
outside the Occupied Territories, and by 'salon spokesmen*, with 
little e:q)erience of activism, from within. These were not new 
criticisms, but such a public airing of them at such a sensitive 
b'mft pointed to an ever deepening crisis within the Fatah 
movement. 

PLO RELATIONS WITH JORDAN 

The PLO Chairman also had to contend with a crisis in the 
Organization’s relationship with Jordan. While the PLO and 
Israel had been struggling to overcome their differences on the 
autonomy accords, Israel and Jordan had been making swift 
progress in their own talks in Washington. The daim, by an 
Israeli minister, that everything with Jordan tied up and 
signed’ hardly pleased the PLO leader. There was also strong 
annoyance with Jordan for signing a memorandmn with Israel 
that allowed the opening of branches of Jordanian banks in the 
Occupied Territories during the interim period. According to 
the PLO, Jordan should have waited to sign an a^eement with 
the new Palestinian authority, and by not doing so it had 
undermined Palestinian attempts to secure practical acknow- 
ledgement of Palestinian sovereignty. As a result, Arafat refused 
to sign an agreement that would have allowed Jordan’s Central 
Bank to rebate monetary policies in the Occupied Territories 
during the interim period. Ihe deadlock was finally broken in 
mid-January 1994 fer a strong attack by the Jordanian mon- 
arch on the PLO’s delaying tactics finally persuaded Arafat to 
dispatch Farouk Kaddoumi to Amman to sign an economic 
agreement. Ihis allowed for the reopening of 20 branches of 
Jordanian banks closed in 1967 and confimed the use of the 
Jordanian dinar in the Occupied Territories. The banks would 
be supervised by the Central Bank of Jordan until a Palestinian 
centrd bank was established. 

SYRIAN REACTION 

Syria, meanwhile, continued to smart at the perfidy of the Oslo 
Accords and at Jordan’s apparently fimitful negotiations with 
Israel. King Hussein assured the Syrian leader that Jordan 
would not sign a separate deal with Israel, despite pressure to 
do so firom Rabin and President Clinton of the USA Neverthe- 
less the feeling in Damascus remained one of perceived betrayal 
and injured pride, Syria regarding itself as the standard-bearer 
of Arab unity while all around the Arab world drifted into 
unprincipled accommodation with Israel. The USA’s concern 
that Syrian isolation threatened to unbalance the peace process 
led to a summit meeting between the US and Syrian Presidents 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in Januaiy 1994. Assad stressed to 
Clinton that Siyria could not consider a separate peace deal with 
Israel, and that he would not entertain a normalization of 
relations with Israel until Israel had committed itself to full 
withdrawal from the Golan Heights. Assad did, however, con- 
firm that peace with Israel was Syria’s goal and intimated that, 
in return for an Israeli withdrawal fi:nm south Lebanon, the 
Syrian army would disarm Hezbollah. Fearing that the Clinton- 
A^d summit meeting was a dangerous step towards the rehab- 
ilitation of the Syrian President and a prelude to US pressure 
on Israel to make concessions over the Golan Heights, represen- 
tatives of the Jewish settler movement delivered a letter of 
protest to the US embassy in Tel-Aviv stating that any US 
interference would be harinful to the peace process. Despite 
claims that 90% of Israelis were opposed to withdrawal from 
the Golan Heights, a radio opinion poll revealed that nearly 
one-half of the 12,000 Israeli settlers there had considered 
moving back to the pre-1967 borders of Israel Several of the 
more ‘dovish’ members of the Israeli Cabinet, including the 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, Yosi Beilin, used the occa- 
sion of the Clinton-Assad meeting to concede that, given the 
proper security guarantees, Israel would have to withdraw from 
the Golan Heists. Rabin distanced himsalf from such remarks, 
preferring to allude to wthdrawal in the Golan Heights rather 
th^ fiom the Golan Heists. Interestingly, however, the Israeli 
Prime Minister hinted at greater Israeli flexibility with the 
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assessment that the ‘extent of the withdrawal will be as the 
extent of tide peace’. 

RENEWED DISCUSSIONS 

Yasser Arafat and the Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Shimon Peres, met in Davos, Switzerland, in January 1994 for 
aimed at resolving the differences that were preventing 
the signing of an agreement on implementation of the Gaza- 
Jericho component of the Declaration of Principles. Sufficient 
progress was made for a resumption of talks in Cairo, Egypt, 
on 6 February. After three days of intense discussion it was 
announced that agreement had been reached on most of the 
issues that had been dividing the two sides. On the question of 
the control of border crossings between the autonomous zones 
and neighbouring states, it was agreed that Israel would main- 
tain military control and have a veto over Palestinian visitors. 
The latter would be allowed to stay in Gaza and Jericho for a 
Twovininm period of fouT months only and would have to apply 
to the Israeli authorities for any extension of tiiat time. The 
Palestinian presence at the borders was to be limited to flags, 
entry stamps, guards and immigration officials, although Israel 
acknowledged that the searching of Palestinian visitors would 
be largely a Palestinian responsibility. It was also agreed that 
the territory of Gaza would be divided into three zones: Israeli 
settlements and the Egyptian border area, which were to remain 
under Israeli control; a second area, encompassing the perimeter 
of the Israeli settlements and access roads, to be jointly 
patrolled; and the rest of the Gaza Strip, which was to be 
transferred to the new Palestinian authority. There was no 
resolution of the dispute over the precise size of the Jericho 
enclave, but Palestinian officials maintained that the ‘size of 
Jericho will not be a problem in itself. 

PALESTINIAN REACTION 

The agreement reached in Cairo was widely regarded as Palesti- 
man capitulation to Israel’s conception of what shape the 
interim autonomy period should t^e. In Damascus the 10 
Palestinian rejectionist factions, grouped under the umbrella of 
the newly formed Alliance of Palestinian Forces (APF), con- 
demned &e new security arrangements and insisted that they 
would refuse to co-operate with the PLO or take part in elections 
scheduled for July 1994. The APF announced the formation of 
a new central council to rival that of the PLO and pledged 
an escalation of the intifada. The decision of the Palestinian 
rejectionists, together with continued Fatah infighting, was 
fiiriher evidence of the painful process of disintegration and 
realignment that was steadily transforming the face of Palesti- 
nian politics. In Gaza, which continued to be affected by both 
inter-Palestinian violence and Israeli-Palestinian clashes, there 
were reports that huge numbers of arms were being stockpiled 
for the purpose of settling political differences once the Israeli 
forces withdrew. The visibility and availability of weapons led 
to allegations that the IDF was encouraging future disorder in 
Gaza by ignoring the organized gun-running to the Strip. 

THE HEBRON MASSACRE 

The peace process suffered a dramatic set-back on 25 February 
1994 when Baruch Goldstein, an American-bom adherent of 
the extremist Kach movement and resident of Kiryat Arba, 
earned out an armed attack on Palestinian worshippers in the 
Ibrahimi mosque in the centre of Hebron. Goldstein entered the 
mosque during early morning Ramadan prayers and sprayed 
the congregation with a hail of automatic gunfire. Twenty-nine 
people died before worshippers managed to overpower and 
their attacker. Palestinian fury at the massacre was heightened 
by reports that Israeli soldiers on duty at the mosque had 
contributed to the atrocity by failing to intercept Goldstein and 
by barring the doors of the mosque to fleeing worshippers. As 
news of the massacre spread, violent protests erupted 
throughout the Occupied Territories and among Arab communi- 
ties inside Israel; a further 33 Palestinians were killed in the 
eight days following the massacre despite widespread curfews 
and massive troop deployment. The massacre and its bloody 
aftermath was roundly denounced in the Arab world. The Jord- 
aman, Syrian and Lebanese Governments declared the suspen- 
sion of their participation in the peace process. The Rabm 
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Government responded to the events in Hebron by announcing 
its intention to set up a commission of inquiiy and ordering the 
detention of a handhil of known settler extremists. A ban was 
also declared on the Kach organization and its offshoot, Kahane 
Lives. These measures failed to mollify Palestinians, who 
asserted that only the disarming of settlers and the HiRTnantliTig 
of the settlements could guarantee Palestinian security in the 
Occupied Territories. PLO spokesmen called for a revision of 
the Declaration of Principles to allow immediate discussion of 
the future of Israeli settlements and for the dispatch of an 
international protection force to the Occupied Territories, a 
suggestion that was endorsed by Arab states and the UN Secre- 
tary-General, but dismissed as ‘neither particularly helpful or 
useful’ by the USA. Several prominent PLO figures stated 
publicly that the removal of 400 or so militant settlers from the 
heart of Hebron was the sine qua non of the PLO’s decision to 
restart talks with Israel. Both Hamas Islamic Jihad vowed 
to take revenge for the Hebron massacre, a predictable response, 
but one that only added to the burden of pressure on the 
PLO leader. The massacre placed Arafat in a delicate position. 
Although it was believed that Hebron would allow the PLO 
Chairman to exact concessions from Israel in return for an early 
end to the Organization’s suspension of participation in the 
autonomy negotiations, it was unlikely that Rabin would enter- 
tain the PLO’s demands for immediate action against core 
settler interests. The Labour Government had little ideological 
affinity with Tiardline’ settlers. However, Rabin recognized that 
they were valuable bargaining chips and that it would be a 
mistake to cash them in before the ‘final status’ negotiations. 
Moreover, it was clear to Arafat that the beat hope to bolster 
his own standing and to regain support for the peace process 
lay in demonstrating the benefits of the Oslo Accords by securing 
an early Israeli withdrawal from Gaza and J ericho. Any residual 
willingness of the PLO Chairman to hold out for Israeli conces- 
sions was also undermined by Syrian and Jordanian assurances 
to the USA that their withdrawal from the peace talks with 
Israel was only temporary. The somewhat surprising stance of 
the Syrian Government was explained by its Minister of Foreign 
Affairs as a response to the PLO’s ‘isolationist’ approach and 
its refusal to co-ordinate its position with the front-line Arab 
states. But it was also clear liiat the USA had lobbied hard in 
Damascus for a Syrian return to the negotiating table, primarily 
as a means of putting pressure on the PLO to end its boycott of 
the talks. The USA similarly promised Jordan that it would lift 
the naval blockade of the Jordanian port of Aqaba (in place 
since the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait) as a reward for Amman’s 
early resumption of talks with Israel. In the mean time, the USA 
maintained its pro-Israel diplomacy at the UN. US Ambassador 
Albright effectively delayed a vote on Resolution 904, which 
condemned the Hebron massacre and urged protection for Pales- 
tinians in the Occupied Territories, because the USA objected 
to the inclusion of paragraphs describing Jerusalem and the 
territories seized in 1967 as ‘occupied Palestinian territory’. 
Resolution 904 was finally adopted by the Security Council on 10 
March 1994, with the USA abstaining on two of its preambular 
paragraphs referring to occupied Palestinian territory. Albright 
justified the USA’s abstentions on the grounds that it did not 
wish to prejudice the course of the ‘fimEd status’ negotiations 
agreed upon in the Declaration of Principles. Nevertheless, 
Nasir el-Kidwa, the Palestinian observer at the UN, remarked 
that the USA’s decision marked a disturbing departure frum 
early US assurances that it regarded all of the 1967 territories 
as occupied. There was further Palestinian disappointment with 
Resolution 904’s demand for their protection in the Occupied 
Territories. Instead of a UN armed force, as favoured by the 
PLO, the UN Security Council - again acting under US pres- 
sure — voted for a temporary observer force to be dispatched to 
Hebron. It was agreed that the force would not be under the 
control of the UN and that its mode of operations would be 
decided through negotiation between Israel and the PLO within 
the framework of the Declaration of Principles. Israel eventually 
agreed to the presence of 160 lightly armed, mainly Norwegian, 
observers operating under ultimate Israeli controL Their rather 
limited remit was ‘to monitor Pales tinian safety* and to aid the 
return of Hebron to ‘normal life’. 


RETALIATION BY HAMAS 

By the beginning of April 1994 the PLO had agreed to resume 
negotiations with Israel despite the fSsiilure to secp’e the reassur- 
ances on settlements that PLO leaders had initially demanded. 
Its decision was perceived negatively by many Palestinians in 
the Occupied Territories, where dwindling goodwill towards the 
Oslo process was undergoing further erosion as a result of IDF 
security operations. Several people were killed in Hebron and 
a number of houses were destroyed by rocket fire in an anriy 
attempt to flush out Hamas gunmen. At the end of March six 
members of a pro-Arafat Fatah security team were shot dead 
in an ambush in Gaza. The latter incident forced sp. apology by 
the IDF and underlined a belief shared by many in the Israeli 
political establishment that urgent steps would have to be taken 
to reinforce Arafat’s position and guarantee the viability of the 
peace process. The return of 47 Palestinian deportees, most of 
them senior PLO figures, was widely welcomed in the Occupied 
Teiritories. More importantly, the DDF began to redeploy its 
forces in response to news from Egypt that an agreement had 
been reached on the final issues dividing Israel and the PLO 
over the implementation of autonomy in the Gaza Strip and 
Jericho. However, even as the Oslo Accords were on the verge 
of being translated into reality, there came a deadly reminder 
of the firagility of that process. On 6 April 1994 a car bomb in 
the Israeli town of Afula killed seven Israelis and maimed scores 
of others, many of them schoolchildren. A week later five more 
people were Med in a similar outrage in Hadera. Hamas 
claimed responsibility for both attacks and claimed that they 
were in response to the Hebron massacre. Some 300 Islamist 
militants were rounded up after the bombings and the Occupied 
Territories were sealed off. The Hamas spokesman in Amman 
said his Organization would halt attacks on civilians in return 
for an end to the Israeli offensive. He also promised that Hamas 
would support a peace agreement with Israel in return for an 
Israeli withdrawsd from ^ of the Palestinian territory occupied 
in 1967. The Hamas offer received no official reply from Israel 
except an appeal to Jordan to close down Hamas’s offices on its 
territory. Israel was also highly critical of an agreement reached 
in Gaza between Hamas and Fatah that had been precipitated 
by an outbreak of armed clashes between the two factions. Both 
sides agreed to a month-long moratorium on the killing of 
collaborators and ‘an end to violence in Palestinian society*. 
Commenting on Israel’s criticism of its talks with Hamas, a 
Fatah spokesman rejoined that Fatah’s dealings with Hamas 
to secure order in the Gaza Strip would be on the PLO’s terms 
and not Rabin’s. He added that ‘Our decision to co-operate with 
Hamas is an internal Palestinian issue and does not concern 
any other side. Fatah and Hamas are in the same boat and we 
will not allow anyone to sink it.’ 

AUTONOMY IN GAZA AND JERICHO 

gainst a backdrop of weary anticipation and lawless confiision 
in Gaza, Israeli and Palestinian officials met in Cairo on 4 May 
1994 for a signing ceremony to seal the successful conclusion of 
eight months of troubled talks on the implementation of an 
autonomy agreement for Gaza and Jericho. Yet, in ironic accord- 
ance with &e problems that had bedevilled the negotiations 
firom the start, the dignified proceedings turned to ^h farce 
when Arafat refused to sign one of the documents pertaining to 
the size of the Jericho enclave. A highly embarrassing moment 
for the assembled dignitaries and the Egyptian President was 
eventually resolved by a hasty adjournment and an agreement 
that Arafat would annotate the offending document with a 
comment to the effect that it was awaiting final agreement. 
On returning to Israel an outraged Rabin insinuated that the 
problems at the Cairo ceremony were symptomatic of the PLO 
Chairman’s inability to provide leadership. Arafat was also 
reproached by members of the PLO Executive Committee for 
having failed to discuss the agreement about to be concluded 
with Israel at a meeting held just a few days before the Cairo 
signing. Many PLO executive members stayed away from Cairo 
in protest at Arafat’s autocracy, while within the Occupied 
Territories deepening reservations over the style of Arafat’s 
leadership and the substance of the agreement reached with 
Israel meant that the PLO Chairman experienced great diffic- 
ulty in trying to persuade political figures to take seats on the 
24-member Palestinian Autonomy Council, the body designed 
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to oversee the implementation of the autonomy agreement. 
Nevertheless, the signing of the agreement in Cairo resulted 
in rapid change in Gaza and Jericho. The IDF hastened its 
withdrawal &om centres of Palestinian population, and on 10 
May the first contingent of the Palestinian police force arrived 
in Gaza. A further 400 arrived in Jericho a few days later. Israel 
had also announced the imminent release of 5,000 Palesti ni a n 
detainees. On 13 May and 17 May, in Jericho and Gaza respec- 
tively, the IDF handed over its positions to the commanders 
of the Palestmian forces in simple ceremonies. The Chief of 
Palestinian Police Forces told crowds in Gaza that they were 
witnessing ‘a historic day for the Palestinian people, the first 
step on the way to independence’. The following day, in the 
early hours of the morning, Israel evacuated its last position in 
Gaza City. Bitter memories of the occupation meant that even 
at t.Tiig final hour there would be no dignity in the Israeli 
withdrawal. The departing troops left under a cloud of tear-gas 
and a shower of rocks and bottles, while tens of Palestinian 
gunmen joined members of the Pdestmian police force in a 
ripflfftTiing salute to the beginning of a somewhat different 
reality. 

Finalization of the agreement on autonomy for Gaza and 
Jericho was met with scorn in Syria, where Arafat was widely 
perceived as having allowed the Palestinian national movement 
to be humiliated by Israel. Syria refused an invitation to attend 
the Cairo ceremony and the state-controlled media commented 
that, "There can be no middle way. There can be no compromise 
over land and peace. Comprehensive peace in the Middle East 
depends on the return of all occupied land.’ Syria’s unwavering 
commitment to these principles was regarded by the USA as 
the principal obstacle to achieving a wider Middle East settle- 
ment. The US Secretary of State, Warren Christopher, was 
dispatched to the Middle East at the end of April and agmn m 
May in an attempt to reconcile the Syrian and Israeli positions. 
His mission proved largely fimitless. Rabin stated that he would 
entertain no greater compromise than a promise to dismantle 
some of the settlements on the Golan Heights and to make a 
phased withdrawal, over a number of years, from some areas 
of the Heights. Ihis was unacceptable to President Assad, who 
insisted that a peace agreement had to be preceded by a total 
Israeli withdrawal from occupied Syrian territoiy accomplished 
within a one- to two-year period. Plans for a further visit by the 
US Secretary of State m June were abandoned after Rabin 
confirmed that negotiations with Syria were totally deadlocked 
and Syria reiterated that there was little purpose in further 
dialogue until Israel made a public pledge that its withdrawal 
fixim the Golan Heights would be total. Controversial Israeli 
militaiy operations in Lebanon during May and June made it 
even less likely that Syria would soften its stance. On 22 
May Mustafa ad-Dirani, a leader of the radical Iranian-backed 
Faithful Resistance Organization, was kidnapped by Israeli 
forces fixim the Beka'a valley. The raid, reminiscent of the 
abduction of Sheikh Obeid in 1989, was justified on the groimd 
that ad-Dirani had information about the missing Israeh navi- 
gator, Ron Arad, who had been shot down over Lebanon in 1986. 
Ten days after ad-Dirani had been seized, Israeli aircraft were 
once again in action over Lebanon, attacking a Hezbollah 
training camp in the Beka‘a valley and killing, according to 
Israeli sources, 36 Hezbollah fighters and wounding more ^•ha-n 
one hundred. The attack was of questionable political value and 
it was regarded as an indication of a shift to the right in the 
governing Israeli Labour Party. 

In Gaza and Jericho there was widespread jubilation at the 
departure of Israeli troops and an end to tiie curfews and 
restrictions that had been part of daily existence during the 
years of the intifada. Israel’s own relief at being rid of the 
swurity problem of Gaza was marred, only two days after the 
withdmwal, when two Israeli soldiers were shot dead by Islamic 
«fihad gunmen near the Erez border crossing to Israel. Signi- 
ficantly, the IDF did not pursue the gunmen into Palestinian- 
controlled territory, and while the PLO assured Israel that it 
would try to curb such actions, it insisted that the disarming of 
Palestinian groups could only take place within the firamework 
of broad factional agreement. Nevertheless, the agreed joint 
patrols by Israeli and Palestinian security forces along the 
demarcation lines of authority in Gaza and Jericho appeared to 
function in a spirit of comparative harmony. 
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ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES 

A far greater worry for Palestinians than security co-ordination 
with Israel, and one that was only briefly masked by the general 
euphoria, was the financial and administrative chaos in Gaza. 
The difficulty Arafat was experiencing in recruiting appointees 
to the new Palestinian Autonomy Council — to be composed of 
15 personalities fixim inside the Occupied Territories and nine 
from the Palestinian diaspora - resulted in the 3,000-strong 
police force operating in a judicial and legal vacuum. This 
situation was aggravated by the absence of properly constituted 
structures to co-ordinate and implement administrative change. 
The extent of the financial crisis was epitomized by the fact 
that the new police force was having to subsist on munitions 
donated by the local population. High unemployment levels 
made matters worse. Israel had placed a limit of 23,000 on the 
number of Gazan workers it was prepared to allow into Israel 
and had sealed its border completely in response to the killings 
at the Erez chedk-point. Under pressure from Israeli farmers, 
Rabin had also reneged on an earlier decision to allow the 
importation of Gazan agricultural produce into Israel. Further 
trouble loomed for the nascent Palestinian authority in Gaza 
with the prospect of having to pay the estimated 7,000 employees 
of the previous Israeli civilian administration. With little pros- 
pect of revenue from tax collection from a population for whom 
tax avoidance had been seen until now as a patriotic as well as 
a personal imperative, there were desperate pleas from the PLO 
for international aid. Palestinian economists had estimated that 
Palestinian self-rule would require an annual budget of US 
$240m., with a maximum of $127m. likely to be raised in tax 
revenues. Jfrst year start-up costs were likely to be in the region 
of $600m., leaving a huge budgetary deficit. Although $2, 300m. 
had been promised to the Palestinians at the international 
donors’ conference held in Washington in October 1993, the 
international community was reluctant to disburse funds until 
the Palestinians had established proper accounting procedures 
and clear project proposals. The PLO rejoined that without 
immediate funds to set up a basic administrative structure— 
which the donors were reluctant to subsidize— it would be 
impossible to meet the international requirements. Arafat 
expressed his personal fury at the implications of corruption 
and mismanagement and stated that he would not visit the 
autonomous regions to take charge of the transition until 
pledges of aid were forthcoming. The Israeli media appeared to 
take delight in the discomfort of the PLO leader and cited the 
financial wrangling as further evidence of his unredeemable 
political shortcomings. However, for once, Arafat’s brinkman- 
ship appeared to pay off. In a series of tense meetings in Paris, 
France, in June the donor countries agreed to the immediate 
release of $42m. in aid, with at least one-quarter of this sum 
going to fund the setting up of the Palestinian administration— 
without the quid pro quo of detailed accounting. I^ey also 
agreed to take measures to make up the shortfall to meet the 
expected 1994 deficit. There were also positive developments in 
the West Bank and Gaza. By the end of June most of the 
24 places on the Autonomy Council (which later became the 
Palestinian National Authority— PNA) had been filled, mostly 
by Arafat loyalists, but also by several quasi-independents and 
members of Fida, the faction of the DFLP led by Abd ar-Rabbuh. 
In Gaza the Palestinian police force had won an assurance from 
Hamas that the killing of collaborators would stop; and in 
Damascus the ageing leader of the PFLP, George Habash, 
marked a considerable softening of his organization’s position 
on the new Palestinian authority by mstructing his supporters 
‘not to take a negative stance towards the institutions that offer 
services during the interim phase.’ 

ARAFAT VISITS GAZA 

The easing of the PLO’s financial worries, coupled with criticism 
of the PLO Chairman’s apparent hesitation in tjiTring control of 
the Palestiman self-rule areas, was answered with a commit- 
ment by Arafat to make his long-awaited visit to the newly 
autonomous enclaves. On 1 July 1994, with little advance 
warning, the PLO leader crossed jfrom Egypt into Gaza to step 
foot on Palestinian soil for the first time in 25 years. His 
reception was more muted than might have been expected 
for a returning leader who had for so many years been an 
international symbol of the Palestinian cause. Yet large crowds 
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did gather both in Gaza City and in Jabalia refhgee camp, 
birthplace of the intifada^ to hear Arafat’s address. There was 
little of note in either speech beyond the repeated pleas for 
Palestinian unity — directed principally at the Islamic opposi- 
tion — and an acknowledgement that there was little popular 
enthusiasm for the Oslo Accords. Arafat reassured his audience 
that the Gaza and Jericho enclaves were the stepping-stones to 
an independent Palestinian state with Jerusalem as its capital. 
Similar sentiments were voiced two days later in Jericho, \inien 
the PLO Chairman ended his four-day visit to meet with Rabin 
and Peres in Paris, his aides announced that he would soon be 
returning Tor good’ and that Gaza, rather than Jericho, would 
be the home of the new Palestinian administration. Arafat’s 
visit had raised more questions than it had answered. Despite 
the affection extended to him, Arafat’s performances failed to 
convince anybody that he possessed the requisite political gkillg 
to tackle the shortcomings of the autonomy accords or to buHd 
on their openings. The presence of the PLO Chairman in Gaza 
and Jericho had as mudi symbolic resonance on the boulevards 
of Tel-Aviv as in the alley-ways of Gaza. The return of a 
personality who for more than two decades had been demonized 
by politicians and the media alike was seized on by the Israeli 
right wing as a focus to rally opposition to the Oslo Accords. A 
demonstration in Jerusalem organized by the nationalist right 
to protest at Arafat’s visit end^ as something of an ‘own goal’ 
for the likud when some 10,000 demonstrators left the main 
rally and ran amok in East Jerusalem. Scenes of settlers and 
their supporters not only attacking Pales tinians and their prop- 
erty, but also fighting running battles with the Israeli security 
forces, were a severe embarrassment for the struggling Likud 
leader, Binyamin Netanyahu. Rabin lambasted the settlers as 
the Israeli equivalent of Hamas, while the likud quietly 
reflected that they had lost an opportunity to gamer the mod- 
erate support needed to obstruct the PLO-Israeli agreement. 
Rabin’s own fortunes were fortified in July with news that the 
orthodox Shas pai^ would be rejoining the Labour coalition, as 
would Ye’ud, a splinter group firom the right-wing Tzomet Party. 
There was no such comfort for Arafat. Shortly after returning 
to Gaza, the PLO leader became embroiled in the most serious 
incident of the Strip’s two-month-old autonomy. In the early 
morning of 17 July a clash occurred at the Erez checkpoint 
between Palestinian labourers and units of the IDF trying to 
check that they possessed the correct documentation for entry 
into Israel. Pent-up fimstrations at the slowness of the process 
led to a full-scale riot, with the Palestinian workers burning 
down an Israeli bus depot and Israeli soldiers attempting to 
restore order with live ammunition. There then follow^ a 
prolonged gun battle between members of the Palestinian police 
force and soldiers of the IDF. Two Palestinians were killed in 
the clash and 75 were injured; 18 Israeli soldiers also suffered 
gun-shot wounds. The mutual recriminations that followed 
failed to obscure the underlying tensions that had given the 
mcident an air of inevitability. Firstly, rather than easing the 
process by which Palestinian workers gained employment in 
Israel, the advent of autonomy had merely added to it a further 
tier of administrative bureaucracy. Secondly, the Erez violence 
confirmed the fears of Palestinians that the security arrange- 
ments agreed in Cairo had created a kind of Gaza gulag. Finally, 
the entire autonomy process appeared to be doomed to failure 
unless something could be done to address the perilous state 
of the Gazan economy. ‘What happened in Gaza today,’ the 
Palestinian Minister of Justice, E^iraih Abu Middain, com- 
mented, ‘was a battle for a loaf of bread.’ The Israeli decision to 
seal off the Strip in response to the violence was condemned as 
incendiary by Palestinian sources and cast a further shadow 
over impendiag negotiations on the implementation of the next 
phase of the autonomy accords. 

ISRAELI-^ORDANIAN RELATIONS IMPROVE 

The depressed mood that characterized Israeli-Palestinian rela- 
tions was thrown into sharp relief by dramatic progress in 
Israel’s bilateral talks with Jordan. On 9 July 1994 King Hus- 
sein announced to the Jordanian National Assembly that he 
was prepared to meet the Israeli Prime Minister, and on 18 
July Jordanian and Israeli negotiators sat at a table straddling 
the Israel-Jordan border to take part in the first bilateral talks 
to be held in the Middle East itself. The decision of the Jordanian 


monarch to make such a highly symbolic concession to Israel 
was widely interpreted as an exercise in pragmatic self-interest. 
Anxious to mflintniTi the momentum for a comprehensive peace 
settlement in the Middle East, the USA had offered appeatog 
incentives to King Hussein to move Israeli-Jordanian relations 
to the centre of &e peace process. Not least among these was 
US President Clinton’s promise that his Government would 
work towards the waiving of Jordan’s $900m. debt to the USA, 
provide military assistance to Jordan and seek to persuade 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states to end their economic and 
political boycott of the Haahemite regime. An announcement by 
Shimon Peres in mid-July acknowledging the Golan Heights to 
be Syrian territory was seen as Israel’s contribution to the wider 
US plan of muting Syrian criticism of Jordan’s effective coup de 
grdce to the dying beast of Arab unity. That Jordan refrained 
from signing a full peace treaty with Israel did not disuse the 
fact that the normalization of Israeli-Jordanian relations was 
close. In Washington on 25 July King Hussein and Itzhak Rabin 
formally ended the state of belligerency between their two 
nations in a ceremony that underlined not only the under- 
standing that had been a feature of Israeli-Jordanian relations 
for many years, but also the personal warmth that existed 
between I^g Hussein and Rabin, a quality that was visibly 
absent from relations between the Israeli Prime Minister and 
the PLO Chairman. With the exception of the extreme right- 
wing firings of Israeli politics, the country met the formal end 
of the state of war with Jordan with general acclaim, and a 
feeling that the key issues of contention with Jordan, the sharing 
of water resources and the return of a small area of Jordanian 
territory seized by Israel in the late 1960s, could be easily 
resolved. Jordan’s citizens were less sanguine. Fundamentalist 
and left-wing groups were critical of the rapprochement, while 
the majority of the population saw the overtures to Israel as 
the inevitable price that had to be paid if Jordan was to solve 
the problem it had created for itself in the aftermath of Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait in 1990. Palestinian reaction, in contrast, 
was sharply critical. There were strong suspicions that Israel, 
the USA and Jordan were engaged in a concerted effort to 
isolate the PLO and prepare for a reassertion of Hashemite 
control over the West Bank, leaving the PLO Chairman as 
‘mayor of Gaza.’ There was particular concern at the inclusion 
in the document signed by King Hussein and Itzhak Rabin in 
Washington of a paragraph acknowledging Jordan’s ‘special 
role’ as guardian of the Muslim holy sites in Jerusalem. Assur- 
ances from King Hussein that there was no contradiction 
between Jordan reaching an understanding over guardianship 
of religious sites in East Jerusalem and Palestinian pollticfd 
sovereignty, failed to convince the PLO leadership. On 20 July 
the PLO retaliated against Jordan’s perceived treachery by 
banning the sale and distribution of the pro-Jordanian daily, 
An-Nahar, in the autonomous enclaves. Arafat reportedly justi- 
fied the decision on the ground that he could not ‘tolerate any 
undermining of Palestinian national interest in the name of 
press freedom’. The irony of a Palestinian auihority restricting 
Palestinian freedom of speech was not lost on anyone, least of all 
Israel. The Arab world responded to both the Israeli-Jordanian 
agreement and the PLO’s quarrel vrith Jordan with a large 
measure of indifference, damning evidence, if sudi was siSl 
needed, that the Arab world could not muster sufficient enthus- 
iasm even to pay lip-service to the notion of Arab solidarity. Of 
the region’s principal powers, only Syria condemned Jordan’s 
agreement vrith Israel, in a statement that was made much 
easier by an earlier refutation, by Rabin, of Shimon Peres’ 
comment that Israel regarded the Golan Heights as Syrian terri- 
tory. 

ISRAELI-JORDANIAN PEACE TREATY 

Israel’s breakthrough in its relations vrith Jordan was succeeded 
by further diplomatic and political gains. On 1 September 1994 
Morocco became only the second Arab nation to establish diplo- 
matic ties with the Jewish state, while Tunisia announced &at 
it would shortly be establishing its own li-nks with Israel via 
the Belgian embassy in Tel-Aviv. At the end of the month the 
six GCC member states responded to US urgings and signalled 
the formal end of their long-standing economic boycott of com- 
panies trading with Israel. Meanwhile Jordanian and Israeli 
negotiators had reached agreement on outstanding disputes 
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over territory and water. Israel acceded to the immediate diver- 
sion of 50 cii m from the Sea of Gralilee to meet Jordanian water 
needs and, in order to aid the construction of flood reservoirs 
on the Rivers Jordan and Yarmouk, agreed to supply a further 
50 cu m. The Israeli Government also recognized Jorda nian 
sovereignty over contested border lands in return for a Jord- 
anian commitment to lease back the territory to Israel. President 
Assad of Syria scorned this commitment as ‘blasphemous’, but 
despite his opposition and the resistance of Jordan’s Islamist 
and leftist parties to the normalization of relations with their 
historic foe, King Hussein duly sealed the a^ement with Israel 
on 26 October by signing a peace treaty with Itzhak Rabin in 
the presence of US President Clinton. Israel and Jordan opened 
their respective embassies in Amman and Tel-Aviv less thm 
two months later. Peace with Jordan was broadly welcomed in 
Israel and met with overwhelming approval in the Knesset; 
only the three deputies of the right-wing Moledet party voted 
against ratiflcation of the peace treaty with Jordan, with a 
handful of Likud ‘diehards’ abstaining. Equally indicative of 
Israel’s rapidly improving relations with the Arab world wm 
the presence of a large Israeli delegation at a regional economic 
summit meeting in Casablanca, Morocco, at the end of October. 
The meeting attracted 2,000 busmess and political leaders from 
the Arab world and their mflin Western trading partners and 
was designed to further the peace process by encouraging econ- 
omic co-operation. Although the summit concluded with few 
substantive proposals, Israel’s hi^-profile presence was celeb- 
rated at home as both a political and economic victory. 

FURTEDER DEADLOCK ON DECLARATION OF 
PRINCIPLES 

The Palestinian reaction to the Israeh-Jordanian peace treaty 
was, predictably, less welcoming. Yasser Arafat was not invited 
to the signing ceremony, and unaUayed Palestinian suspicions 
regarding Hashemite designs on Jerusalem led to the burning 
of Kmg Hussein’s portrait in demonstrations on the West Bank. 
It was also feared that, having achieved peace with Jordan, the 
Israeli Government would feel under less pressure to pursue 
negotiations with Arafat’s Palestinian National Authority 
(PNA) on the implementation of the Declaration of Principles. 
Indeed, by the autumn of 1994 IsraeU-Palestinian negotiations 
were effectively deadlocked. An early empowerment agreement 
had been reached between the Israeh Government and the PNA 
at the end of August for the transfer of control in the fields of 
education, tourism, taxation, health and social welfare from the 
Israeli ci-v^ administration to the PNA However, this limited 
agreement was already several months behind the deadline 
stipulated in the Declaration of Principles and did nothing 
to resolve the serious differences preventing progress on the 
substantive issues of the interim phase negotiations. In Cairo, 
Egypt, Israeli negotiators emphasized that there could be no 
progress on IDF redeployment in the West Bank until they were 
satii^ed that the Palestinian authorities had demonstrated an 
ability to curb the anti-Oslo violence of Islamist militants and 
PLO ‘rejectionists’. There were fur&er disputes over the func- 
tion and composition of an elected Palestinian authority. Itzhak 
Rabin reiterated a strong preference for a 24-member executive 
council whose legislative powers would be subject to an Israeli 
veto. Publicly, at least, PNA representatives argued for a 100- 
seat assembly with fhll executive and legislative authority. 
Without such a formula Arafat realised that it would be increas- 
u^ly difficult either to stem the tide of Palestinian disaffection 
with the course of the peace process or gain legitimacy for 
the PNA There was al^ady a growing conviction that the 
Palestinian negotiating team was being outmanoeuvred by its 
Israeli countei^arts, and being drawn into a situation in which 
Israel’s ostensible security concerns dominated the negotiating 
agenda. According to Palestinian sceptics the ‘security’ issue 
served a dual purpose for Israel. First, it trapped the PNA in 
the role of Israeli gendarme and hence ensured continuing 
Palestinian divisions. Secondly, the failure to reach agreement 
on arrangements for the interim period ^owed the Israeli 
Government to postpone a confrontation with Jewish settlers 
in the West Bank, while providing a breathing space to pursue 
the infirastructural development— road building and settlement 
expansion— on the West Bank and around Arab Jerusalem that 


would create the necessary Tacts’ to prejudice the course and 
outcome of the ‘^al status’ negotiations. 

The fragility of the peace process and the character of the 
PNA’s relationship witii Israel was emphasized by a series of 
violent incidents towards the end of 1994. In mid-October an 
Israeli soldier, Nachshon Waxman, was kidnapped by Hamas 
militants demanding the release of 500 of their jailed comrades. 
Although there was no evidence that Waxman was being 
detained in the Gaza Strip, or, indeed, that his kidnappers came 
from there, Rabin stated publicly that he held Arafat and the 
PNA responsible for the soldier’s safety. Under mounting Israeli 
pressure, Arafat ordered his security forces to detain hundreds 
of known Hamas activists. However, it soon emerged that 
Waxman was in fact being held on the West Bank, where he 
and three of his captors died in a clumsily unsuccessful rescue 
operation by the IDF. Shortly after Waxman’s killing Hamas 
struck again. Twenty-two Israelis were killed and tens were 
injured in the suicide bombing of a crowded Tel-Aviv bus. Rabin 
immediately ordered the sealing of the Gaza Strip and the West 
Bank, and, while he was more circumspect about blaming Arafat 
directly for the atrocity, he did urge the PNA to crush its 
Islamist opponents. He added that Israel reserved the right to 
intervene i^tarily in the Gaza Strip and on 2 November a 
leading member of Islamic Jihad in Gaza, Hani Abed, was blown 
up in his booby-trapped car. The killing bore all the hallmarks 
of an Israeli undercover operation and happened on the same 
day that Rabin stated that, while he was extending a hand of 
peace to Jordan, the other was ‘pulling the trigger to hit the 
terrorists of Hamas and Islamic Jihad’. Jihad took revenge 10 
days later with a suicide attack on an IDF checkpoint in Gaza 
that left three Israeli soldiers dead and several injured. Some 
200 Jihad sympathizers were arrested by the Palestinian police 
in the aftermath of the attack, while l^bin again harangued 
the PLO Chairman about his duty to ‘dry out the swamp of 
terrorism in Gaza’. There was little doubt that this ugly pycle 
of violence severely undermined the PNA The forces of militant 
Islam gained considerable sympathy from being perceived as 
victims of Arafat’s heavy-handedness in the same way as the 
readiness with which Arafat was seen to be doing Rabin’s 
bidding served to increase the alienation of those ordinaiy 
Palestinians already frustrated at the absence of a tangible 
‘peace dividend’. The presence of scores of Hamas and Islamic 
Jihad cadres in Palestinian prisons, together with the swelling 
ranks of the various Palestinian security forces, also spelt the 
end of the delicate modus vivendi which the PNA had tried to 
construct with the Islamist opposition. 

SPECULATION OVER TBDE GOLAN HEIGHTS 

At various times during the second half of 1994 prominent 
members of the Israeli Cabinet hinted that Israel was prepared 
to make more extensive concessions regarding the Golan 
Heights than had hitherto been entertained by the Labour-led 
coalition. However, the Israeli Prime Minister reiterated that 
any Israeli withdrawal from the Heights would be both gradual 
and modest. The apparent disunity within the Israeli Govern- 
ment on pohcy towards Syria was widely interpreted as a ploy 
to test domestic opinion on territorial compromise, and to entice 
Syria into making concessions. If true, there was little evidence 
to suggest that President Assad was about to soften his own 
position. Despite the shuttle diplomacy of US Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher and face-to-face meetings in Washington 
between the Israeli and Syrian ambassadors to the USA, it was 
conceded that Svide differences’ still existed between the two 
Governments and official bilateral talks remained suspended. 
Rumour did, however, spur the leaders of the 13,000 Israeli 
settlers on the Golan Heights into launching a vigorous anti- 
withdrawal campaign. In TV adverts and rallies up and down 
the country the settlers and their supporters denounced what 
they described as Rabin’s treachery in reneging on his election 
pronuse to m a int ain an Israeli presence on the Goto Heights. 
Particularly disturbing for the Labour Prime Minister was the 
fact that the Golan settlers enjoyed the backing of a significant 
section of the Labour establishment— seven Labour deputies 
tabled a biU that would have effectively ruled out withdrawal 
from the (^lan Heights by making any change in the region’s 
status subject to a 65% approval rating in a referendum. Opinion 
polls conducted in September also revealed that only 40% of the 
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electorate would support a ^partial’ withdrawal froni the Golan 
Heights, while 35% opposed any withdrawal at all. This appa- 
rent lack of support in Israel for any compromise with Syria, 
together with a resurgence in the popularity of the Idkud, led 
well-placed Israeli sources to suggest l^t Rabin would be happy 
to place the Golan issue on hold until the 1996 elections. This 
view gained in currency after visits to Damascus by US Presi- 
dent Clinton and Warren Christopher in October and December 
only resulted in an Israeli-Syrian agreement to restart talks on 
the understanding that they would be characterized as an 
‘exchange of ideas* rather than ‘negotiations’. 

INTER-PAIJESTINIAN CONFLICT 
Arafat’s relations with his Islamist opponents seriously deterior- 
ated on 18 November when units of the Palestinian police fired 
on demonstrators as they left a Gaza City mosque. Twelve 
people died and 200 were iiyured, most of them Islamists, in 
the initial shootings and the gunfights which followed. Pro-and 
anti-Arafat rallies in the immediate aftermath of the killings, 
which were characterized by mutual threats and recriminations, 
kept the political atmosphere at boiling-point in the Gaza Strip. 
However, a realization that further confrontations could well 
tip Gaza into the abyss of civil war served eventually to cool 
tempers. The Palestinian police were prudently absent from 
the funeral marches of those killed on 18 November, while 
newspaper editors and political independents, most notably 
Haider Abdel Shafei, gave support to hastily convened mediation 
committees. Their cause was aided in no small degree by the 
refusal of many Fatah cadres in Gaza to engage in the kind of 
provocation of Hamas in which the more ardent Arafat support 
ters in the West Bank had indulged. Arafat’s own attempts to 
exploit the crisis beyond his Gaza headquarters proved only 
partially successful. By stressing the connection between civil 
unrest in Gaza and the dire economic situation there, he was 
able to persuade a conference of international donors in Brussels 
to promise an immediate aid package of $125m. and a further 
$23m. for infrastructural projects. However, the PLO Chairman 
found it far more difficult to exploit the Gaza crisis to wring the 
concessions he and the PNA needed so urgently from Israel. 
Central to Arafat’s and wider Palestinian unease were the 
continuing signals that the Israeli Prime Minister, in contrast 
to the more conciliatory voices in the Cabinet, was intent on 
revising some of the fundamental articles of the Declaration of 
Principles. Speaking in mid-December, Rabin suggested that 
rather than completing its full withdrawal from Palestinian 
population centres in &e West Bank prior to elections to the 
PNA, as stipulated in the Declaration of Principles, the IDF 
should redeploy only temporarily for the duration of the elec- 
tions. The alternative, according to Rabin, was ‘protracted negot- 
iations’ on the two issues. Arafat rejoined that tide redeployment 
of the IDF would need to be completed by the eve of the elections, 
while one of the chief Palestinian negotiators stated that for 
Israel ‘to come up with formulas and versions that contradict 
the Oslo Accords’ would be ‘the quickest way to destroy the peace 
process’. Events in the Gaza Strip and continued wrangling over 
the interpretation of the Declaration of Principles were thrown 
into sharp relief by the award of the Nobel prize for Peace to 
Arafat, Rabin and the Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Shimon Peres. As with many other awards, the decision of the 
Nobel committee had caused controversy when it was initially 
announced, but at the award ceremony in December it appeared 
particularly premature. 

EXPANSION OF SETTLEMENTS 
The sense of foreboding surrounding Israeli-Palestinian negotia- 
tions intensified at the beginning of 1995. On 2 Januaiy four 
Palestinian policemen were killed on the outskirts of Gaza City 
by Israeli soldiers who claimed that they had mistaken them 
for ‘armed militants’. Yet this, the most serious breakdown to 
date in co-ordination between the Israeli and Palestinian sec- 
urity forces, was largely overshadowed by another furore over 
Israeli settlements. It was triggered by a decision of the settie- 
ment council of Efrat to expand its settiement on land adjoming 
the Palestinian village of Al-Khader and some 2 km away firom 
the settlement itself. As Arab villagers and Israeli sympathizers 
conJfronted the bulldozers, Palestinian leaders protested that 
the expansion violated the Declaration of Principles. The Israeli 


Cabinet eventually devised a compromise solution that ‘froze’ 
building on the initial site but allowed for the construction of 
new housing on lands next to Efrat. The compromise failed to 
assuage the anger of the PNA, but it was powerless to effect a 
reversal of tbia or other incidences of land confiscation and 
settlement building that had occurred on the West Bank since 
the signing of the Declaration of Principles. The USA made it 
dear tiiat it would not intervene in a dispute which it regarded 
as a local matter, to be dealt with within the framework of the 
programme. Yet this provided little comfort for the opponents 
of Israel’s settlement- and road-building programme. Under the 
Dedaration, the issue of settlements had been assigned to the 
‘final status’ negotiations and although a moratorium had been 
declared on the inauguration of new settlements, the expansion 
of existing ones had been implidtly accepted. Some 40,000 acres 
of Palestinian land had been co^scated since the signing of 
the Declaration of Principles, and construction had started on 
an additional 400 km of settlement roads. Their effect, in the 
words of Meron Benvenisti, a former deputy mayor of Jerusalem 
and a severe critic of the settlement programmes of successive 
Israeli governments, was to turn a ‘huge expanse of the West 
Bank into a region in which it will be impossible to implement 
any final arrangement except by annexation to Israel’. Mahmud 
Abbas, Palestinian signatory of the Declaration of Principles in 
Washin g ton, added: Tf the confiscation of Palestinian land is 
not stopped we will not find anything to negotiate over in the 
future’. That the continued settlement activity in the West Bank 
violated the spirit if not the letter of the Declaration of Principles 
was tacitly acknowledged by sections of the Israeli Cabinet. 
However, spokesmen for the Israeli Prime Minister explained 
that Rabin was too weak politically— polls at the beginning of 
1995 showed the Labour-led coalition badly trailing its Likud 
rivals— to implement the next stage of the Declaration of Princi- 
ples or to tackle settler interests directly. Instead, Rabin in- 
sisted, with strong backing from the Ui^ that the course of 
the peace process would be determined by Israel’s assessment 
of the impact of the autonomy experiment on its security con- 
cerns. It was a formula that the Palestinian opponents of the 
Declaration of Principles continued to exploit. 

THE BEIT LID BOMBINGS 

On 22 January 1995 two Islamic Jihad suicide bombers killed 
22 Israelis, most of them soldiers, in a carefully planned attack 
at Beit Lid. Israel immediately sealed its borders with the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank and arrested hundreds of Islamist 
activists. Rabin also gave his backing to a proposal to build a 
228-nule long security fence m the West Bank that would 
‘physically segregate’ Palestinians and Israelis. Yasser Arafat 
condemned the Beit Lid bombings and instructed his security 
forces to undertake a further and unpopular detention of Islamic 
Jihad cadres. The PNA leader attracted further criticism for his 
muted response to the security fence plan. Many Palestinians 
feared that the separation calls were inspired by a desire unilat- 
erally to seize Palestinian territory around Israel’s border settle- 
ments and thus pre-empt negotiations on the ‘final status’ 
agreements. These concerns were aggravated on 25 January 
when the Israeli Cabinet committee for settlement voted in 
favour of the massive expansion of the Jewish satellite town- 
ships around Jerusalem. Attempts to limit the damage caused 
by the Beit Lid bombings produced few results. A beleaguered 
Aiafat met Rabin in Gaza City on 9 February in an attempt to 
have the closure of the Gaza Strip and the West Bank lifted, 
and to obtain assurances on the redeployment of troops in 
the West Bank. He achieved neither of his aims, leading one 
Palestinian negotiator to describe the peace process as having 
‘reached a state beyond that of coUapse’. A meeting of J ordanian, 
Israeli, Egyptian and Palestinian representatives in Wash- 
ington three days later proved no more fruitful for Arafat. US 
Secretary of State Christopher gave his seal of approval to the 
crippling security closure of the Gaza Strip and the West Bank 
by commenting that free movement into and out of the territories 
could not be expected until the problem of terrorism had been 
addressed. Confirming Arab and Palestinian fears that the 
USA’s agenda was broadly the same as Israel’s, Christopher 
refused to address the problem of Palestinian detainees and did 
not criticize Israel for its refusal to adhere to the timetable set 
out in the Declaration of Principles. 
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INCREASING ARAB DISILLUSIONMENT 
The Palestmians were not the only Arab pai^ to despair at the 
deadlock in the peace process. By the beg innin g of 1995 the 
Egyptian President was clearly exasperated with Israeli policy. 
Having enthusiastically played the role of the key Arab Goveni- 
ment in achieving a comprehensive regional peace, and having 
invested considerable political capital in the outcome of the 
peace process, President Mubarak viewed Israel’s obstruc- 
tionism on fimdamental issues as undermining his own regime. 
For Egypt to regain its place as leader of the Arab world, and 
for the Mubarak Government to erode support for Egypt’s oto 
violent Islamist opposition, Israel had to be seen to be dealing 
sensitively with Arab and Palestinian concerns. However, the 
Israeli Gk)vemment’s frequent humiliation of Arafat, its bellicose 
statements on Jerusalem and the ongoing concerns over the 
West Bank settlements strengthened Egypt’s conviction t^t 
only by dist.ar»eiTig itself from Israel could it ward off criticism 
that it was giving legitimaQr to a process it was itself increas- 
ingly wary of. Egypt signalled the rapid deterioration in its 
relations with Israel through clear and public support for Syria’s 
terms for an Israeli-Syrian peace, and by announcing that it 
would not sign the renewal of the 1970 Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty (NPT) unless Israel, a non-signatory and the only 
known nuclear power in the region, also undertook to adhere to 
it. Ihis stance won the backing of Arab states but was greeted 
with annoyance by Israel. Gentle persuasion by the USA led 
Israel to make a minor concession, to the effect that it would 
sign the NPT once a comprehensive Middle East peace had been 
achieved. Such a peace, however, would have to include peace 
treaties with such ari foes as Iran, Iraq and Libya. This 
concession failed to impress President Mubarak. Emboldened 
by Arab support and by chaises of hypocrisy against the USA 
for its failure to pressurize Israel, the Egyptian President disre- 
garded the USA’s urgings to reconsider Egypt’s position on the 
NPT. On 20 April Egypt reiterated that it would withhold its 
signature to the extension of the NPT because of Israel’s refusal 
to ratify the Treaty. However, further persuasion by the USA 
and its threats to withhold aid led Egypt and the rest of the 
Arab states to agree to an extension of the NPT without Israel’s 
signature. It was a victoiy for Israel, but one that emphasized 
its deteriorating relations with Egypt An attempt by Israeli 
officials to blame the rift on the Egyptian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Amr Muhammad Moussa, failed to disguise the fact 
that Egypt’s position was symptomatic of wider Arab disaffec- 
tion with the lack of redprodfy in Arab-Israeli relations. The 
evidence of the previous six months gave credence to the Syrian 
belief that separate deals with Israel and an absence of inter- 
Arab co-ordination nwide Israel’s neighbours vulnerable to mani- 
pulation. It was feared that Israel would achieve integration 
into the Arab world without having to make a commitment to 
withdraw from the territories it occupied. Tto somewhat 
belated assessment provided the impetus for Jordan to seek 
better relations with the PNA King Hussein and Yasser Arafat 
signed a general co-operation agreement on 27 January covering 
trade, currency, banking, communications and admfiiistrative 
affair s. The Jordanian Prime Minister also promised that in 
future Jort^an policy towards Israel would be guided by the 
aim of achieving Palestinian sovereignty over East Jerusalem. 
The rapprochement with the Palestmians signalled a shift in 
Jordanian policy. Early in March the new Jordanian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Abdul Karim Kabariti, underlined Jordan’s 
new priorities by warning Israel that the key to better Israeli- 
Jordanian relations lay in progress in negotiations with Syria 
and the Palestinians. In a meeting with US Secretary of State 
Qbristopher on 13 March Kmg Hussein also admonished the 
US Administration for failing to honour pledges of increased 
gnomic and militaiy assistance for Jordan. Without this prom- 
ised assistance, the King argued, it would be difficult for him 
to persuade his subjects to see the value of peace with Israel. 
Moreover, Syria would be wary of any future US promises 
intended to encourage it to reach an agreement with Israel. 

Israel gradually eased the restrictions it had imposed’ on 
Iratestiidans entering Israel following the Beit lid bombings. 
Two months after the initial closure of its borders 20,000 
woAers were given permits to return to their jobs in Israel. 
This compared to 45,000 who had been working in Israel prior 
to the bombing and more than 100,000 who had worked in 


Israel before the Palestinian intifada. The presence in Israel of 
some 80,000 guest workers from Eastern Europe and Asia 
suggested that, despite the Gaza Strip’s 60% unemployment 
rate, the Israeli Government had no plans to restore the number 
of Palestinians allowed to work in Israel to its pte4ntifada level. 
The partial lifting of the blockade on Palestinian workers was 
agreed during t-alks between Arafat and Shimon Peres in Gaza 
on 9 March. An optimistic Peres described their meeting as 
a breakthrough’, but this was not an assessment shared by 
Palestinian negotiators. Although Peres promised to open up a 
road corridor between the Gaza Strip and Jericho, and to initiate 
discussion in the Israeli Cabinet on the release of some of the 
7,000 Palestmians still held in Israeli prisons, there was still 
no agreement on the outstanding issues of IDF redeployment 
and Palestinian elections. Rabin had earlier suggested that 
Israel would agree to a town-by-town redeployment in the 
West Bank, witii the proviso that Arafat would have to curb 
terror attacks. 

PNA ANTI-TERRORISM ACTTVITIES 

Peres confirmed in his meeting with Arafat on 9 March that 
negotiations on redeployment might be completed by July 1995 
as long as ‘specific actions were taken by the Palestinians 
against terrori. Such warnings hardly seemed necessary. With 
the tacit approval of Israel and the USA, Yasser Arafat had 
presided over tiie expansion of security forces in the Gaza Strip 
to some 17,000 personnel organized into six separate, competing 
branches. In the period since the Beit Lid bombings and an 
attack by DFLP fighters on an IDF patrol on 6 February they 
had rounded up scores of activists opposed to the Declaration 
of Principles. Additionally, the PNA had set up special security 
courts which were administered by appointed security per- 
sonnel. Th^ were shortly to pass sentences of 25 years’ impri- 
sonment on members of the military wings of the Islamist 
opposition. Reports of the death in custody of Palestinian sus- 
pects and the routine torture of detainees provoked severe 
criticism from local and international human rights organiza- 
tions. The harassment of journalists and the closure of opposi- 
tion newspapers confirmed the increasingly authoritarian 
nature of the PNA regime. Arafat was also censured by former 
allies for his handling of negotiations with Israel, and in Gaza 
and the West Bank prominent mdependent activists had begun 
to seek support for a new political party committed to the 
democratization of the PNA. Especially troubling for the PLO 
leader was growing dissent from within his own Fatah ranks. 
At a stormy meeting of the Fatah central council in Tunis in 
late March Arafat came under strong pressure frem erstwhile 
comrades-in-arms turned dissidents to suspend the peace pro- 
cess. Farouk Kaddoumi and Mahmud Abbas, founder members 
of Fatah, argued that it would be a grave error to pursue 
talks with Israel until a new and more accountable negotiating 
strategy had been devised. Breaking ranks even further, Kad- 
doumi publicly accused Arafat of embezzlement and of sur- 
rounding himself with corrupt opportunists. The meeting ended 
in uproar, but not before Arafat had won a narrow mandate to 
continue with the autonomy negotiations, with the proviso that 
a committee be set up to monitor the course of the negotiations 
and that dialogue be initiated with the opposition. (The sense 
that the largest faction of the PLO was moving towards violent 
division was given added weight by a series of feuds and turf 
wars in the West Bank that led to several deaths and scores of 
injuries.) No sooner had Arafat survived the Tunis meetings 
than the PNA became embroiled m further crisis. On 2 April a 
massive explosion iu a residential apartment block in Gaza City 
killed four Palestimans and injured 30 others. Among the dead 
were key figures of Hamas’ military wing, the Izz ad-Din- 
Q(M8am Brigades. Hamas immediately accused the PNA author- 
ities of collaborating with Israel in the bombing of the building. 
PNA representatives rejoined that the apartment had been 
blown up in an unsuccessful bomb-making operation. While 
Arafat’s pohce produced a cache of arms and bomb-making 
equipment from the debris to support their claims, Hamas 
supporters demonstrated on the streets, vowing revenge for 
their slam comrades. On 9 April two suicide attacks on settlers 
and soldiers in Gaza left eight dead and more than 50 wounded. 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad claimed responsibility for the two 
operations. The Israeli Prime Minister ordered another closure 
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of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, a measure designed to 
deflect calls from right-wing political parties for an end to 
negotiations with the PNA over the extension of Palestiman 
autonomy in the West Bank. The closure did little to calm the 
rising passions in Gaza, however. Although Rabin confirmed 
that negotiations on the next phase of Palestinian self-rule 
would continue, there was little doubt that the events in Gaza 
had provided his Government with an opportunity to obtain 
both time and concessions from the embattled PNA, This was 
evidenced in Arafat*s vetoing of a draft national reconcilialion 
treaiy brokered between the various leftist and Islamist opposi- 
tion groups in Gaza. Arafat’s aides stated that he had opposed 
the a^eement because it did not contain a condition that the 
opposition should respect his agreements with Israel. 

NO PROGRESS ON SYRIAN TRACK 

Negotiations between Israel and Syria remained stalled during 
the spring of 1995. In the absence of progress, southern Lebanon 
once again became the arena for the pursuit of political objec- 
tives. Eighty attacks on IDF and SLA targets were reported 
during February, the highest monthly total for several years. 
Israel responded by subjecting the south Lebanese coast to a 
month-long blockade, an action that led to a loss of livelihood for 
some 1,800 Lebanese fishermen. On 31 March Israeli helicopter 
gimships attacked a car carrying a leading Hezbollah official, 
foda Yasin. Both he and his companion died in an attack that 
was strongly reminiscent of the assassination of HezboUah 
leader, Sheikh Abbas Moussawi, in 1992. HezboUah fighers 
retaliated with rocket attacks on targets in northern Israel. 
A further escalation of hostilities was only averted by the 
intervention of US Secretary of State Warren Christopher. In 
communications with the Israeli, Syrian and Lebanese leaders, 
he reminded the respondents of the agreements brokered in 
the wake of Israel’s ‘Operation Accountability’ in 1993. The 
mediation of Warren Christopher reflected the Mgh priority the 
Clinton Administration was giving to the IsraeU-Syrian tra^ 
of the peace process. The US President had stated that he hoped 
a peace agreement would be concluded between the two states 
prior to the 1996 elections in Israel and the USA Mindful of 
the slow pace of negotiations he annoimced in March that a 
representative from the State Department would participate in 
the ambassadorial talks taking place in Washington. Concilia- 
tory statements by the Israeli Prime Minister to Syns prompted 
rumours that more progress was being made in the negotiations 
than the terse official summaries suggested. It emerged, never- 
theless, that this optimism was largely misplaced. However, 
having failed to reduce differences on the crucial issue of Israel’s 
withdrawal from the Golan Heights, Christopher urged the 
Israeli and Syrian delegations to postpone these discussions 
and concentrate on what security arrangements would be satis- 
factory to them in the wake of an Israeli evacuation of the 
Golan Heights. This change in emphasis appeared to bear fruit. 
Emboldened by Shimon Peres’ further references to the Heights 
as Syrian territory. President Assad hinted that he would be 
prepared to share the Golan’s water resources with Israel in 
the event of the latter’s evacuation. In June Syria also conceded 
that the demilitarized zones on either side of the new border 
would not have to be of equal size; until this point Syria had 
insisted on ‘symmetry’ in aU security arrangements. Despite 
these small shifts towards accommodation on security and water 
issues, there was little evidence of a breakthrough on the core 
issue of withdrawal. An opinion poll published in June indicated 
that 58% of the Israeli public remained opposed to a full 
withdrawal from Ihe Golan in exchange for a comprehensive 
peace agreement with Syria. Disturbed by these findings, the 
Israeli Government repeated an earlier suggestion that an 
Israeli evacuation of land and settlements on Ihe Golan Heights 
would have to be subject to a referendum. The idea was clearly 
irritating to the Syrian regime which saw it as evidence of 
Israel’s unwillingness to give up the occupied land. Shimon 
Peres reassured Syria and the USA that, despite the pledge to 
hold a referendum, the Israeli Government was committed to 
its goal of peace with Syria. Supporters of Israel’s continued 
presence on the Golan also found Httle comfort in the extent of 
opposition to withdrawal from the Heights. They were equally 
perturbed by Rabin’s comment to the IDF’s Golani Brigade that 
the Golan Heights was ‘a tank land rather than a holy land’. In 


July three rebel Labour backbenchers sponsored legislation that 
sought to set a requirement of a msgority of 70 in the 120-seat 
Knesset for any agreement to withdraw from the Golan. Rabin 
dismissed the proposed law as nonsense, adding that Israel had 
gone to war without such a mandate and could also make peace 
without one. The US ambassador, Martin Indyk, lobbied hard 
prior to the vote, pointing out that if the law was approved it 
would effectively destroy 5ie chances of a peace agreement with 
Syria At the end of Judy the Knesset voted 59-59 on a first 
reading of the proposed legislation. The Speaker cast his vote 
against and declared the biU d^eated. 

NEW SETTLEMENT PLANS 

At the end of April 1995 Rabin expressed his support for a plan 
of the Ministry of Housing to construct 7,000 new homes in 
East Jerusalem and announced plans to confiscate 130 acres of 
Arab land to facilitate the project. The scale of the proposed 
construction and its prejudicial impact on ‘final status’ negotia- 
tions on the future of Jerusalem caused an international fiirore. 
An irate Arafat authorized the tabling of a UN Security Council 
resolution demanding that the decision be annulled. He did, 
however, resist a call from Haider Abdel Shafei to ‘shock interna- 
tional opinion’ by withdrawing from the peace talks, insisting 
that there was no alternative to a continuation of dialogue. 
Shimon Peres attempted to ease the pressure on the PLO leader 
with several minor concessions— increasing the number of 
Palestinians allowed to work in Israel to 31,000, simplifying 
bureaucratic procedures for the entry of goods into the Gaza 
Strip, promising to hasten the release of 260 Palestinians held 
in Israeli detention. But, in view of Palestinian outrage at the 
construction proposals, Peres’ clumsy attempt to m«ke them 
more acceptable only added insult to ii\jury. The US reaction 
was similarly anodyne. Madeleine Albright, the US ambassador 
to the UN, admitted that the new housing units ‘pose problems 
as far as the peace process is concerned’, but added that the 
Security Council was an inappropriate forum for the discussion 
of the issue. On 17 May the Ul^ once again used its veto at 
the UN to defeat a resolution which insisted that Israel should 
rescind its construction plan. All of the other 14 voting countries 
supported the resolution. It was the thirtieth time since 1972 
that the USA had used its veto to prevent the censure of Israel. 
If developments in the Security Council were wholly predictable 
owing to the strong pro-Israeh bias of the Clinton Administra- 
tion, what followed was not. With the PNA reluctant to take 
the lead in mobilizing opposition to the construction proposals, 
it was left to a late intervention by the sis deputies of the Arab 
Democratic Party and the Communist-led Hadash coalition to 
obstruct the Israeli plans. The two parties submitted a motion 
of ‘no-confidence’ in ^e Rabin Government, in spite of warnings 
from Arafat not to do anything that would cause the Israeli 
coalition to fall. When it emerged that Likud, despite their 
strong support for the confiscations, intended to seize the chance 
to defeat the Labour coalition and that vigorous attempts to get 
other parties to abstain on the vote had failed, the Israeli Prime 
Minister was left with no option other than to suspend the 
plans to confiscate Arab land. The ‘no-confidence’ motion was 
withdrawn immediately. 

NEGOTIATIONS ON IDF REDEPLOYMENT 

During June 1995 Israeli and Palestinian representatives out- 
lined &eir respective positions on the next, long-delayed phase 
of Palestinian autonomy: the redeployment of Israeli troops in 
the West Bank and the related issue of Palestinian elections. 
Arafat summarized the official PNA position on 18 June: there 
would be no elections until the IDF withdrew from all population 
centres in the West Bank This was loyal to the text of the 
Declaration of Principles but still at odds with Israel’s own 
assessment of how stage two of the Declaration should be 
implemented. Advance warning of the rift was served by Rabin 
on 12 June when he commented that it would be impossible for 
Israel to reach agreement on redeployment by the target date 
of 1 July 1995 unless the PNA agreed to a partial redeployment 
of Israeli armed forces before the elections and further negotia- 
tions on full redeployment after them. The positions of the 
Israeli delegation involved in the redeployment talks were 
unveiled during June. A three-stage approach to the redeploy- 
ment of the IDF was proposed. The first stage would involve 
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the withdrawal of the IDF towns and dties in the West 
Bank which were regarded as ‘non problematic*. These would 
include Jenin, Nablus, T ulkar m and Qalqilya. The EDF had 
stated that withdrawal fiem these towns could be completed by 
November 1995 as long as it only involved a retreat to the 
municipal boundaries— refugee camps and villages outside the 
boundaries would remain under Israeli control. The second 
stage of the Israeli delegation’s approach referred to towns such 
as Ramallah and Bethlehem, whidi were contentious in Israeli 
eyes because they were adjoined by large Israeli settlements. 
For this reason there could be no withdrawal from these towns 
until the completion of 110 km of setUer roads, a project that 
would not be completed until May 1996. The third stage of 
the Israeli approach to redeployment referred to settlements, 
Israeli-declared state lands and the city of Hebron with its 
central colony of 400 settlers. According to Israeli officials there 
could be no withdrawal from these areas until the conclusion of 
the ‘final status’ agreement. There were hints that the PNA 
leadership might accept the idea of a phased Israeli withdrawal, 
but only as long as it was guaranteed that the second stage 
of the redeployment would take place within two months of 
Palestinian elections. For many Palestinians, already weary 
with the delays to the implementation of autonomy, the Israeli 
proposals were too radicsd a departure from the Declaration of 
Principles to be entertained. As Israeli and Palestinian negotia- 
tors resumed their talks on the latest proposals it svdftly became 
obvious that no agreement would be reached before the target 
date of 1 July 1995. A later deadline of 25 July was set, but two 
days prior to this, in the midst of lengthy and secret negotiations, 
the PLO leader confirmed suspicions that the two sides were 
still some way from signing an agreement on the extension of 
Palestinian autonomy. On 25 July Hamas signalled its reaction 
to the impending agreement with the suicide bombing of a bus 
travelling through a Tel-Aviv suburb. Six Israelis were killed 
and dozens injured in the explosion. The prospect of an arrange- 
ment for withdrawal of the IDF from areas of the West Bsmk 
also led right-wing Israeli nationalists to stage land invasions 
and to occupy abandoned settlements throughout the occupied 
territory. Rabin ordered troops to break up ffie demonstrations 
leading to several days of clashes with settier groups and scores 
of arrests. On 21 August a suicide attack on a Jerusalem bus 
killed another five Israelis. Hamas’s military wing immediately 
claimed that the female bomber responsible was one of its 
members and promised to carry out similar operations in the 
approach to the 1996 Israeli elections. The closure of the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank followed, but it was accompanied by 
statements fix)m Rabin that suggested that the talks on the 
second phase of the Oslo Accords (Oslo H), would be delayed 
rather ffian cancelled. 

NEGOTIATIONS OVER OSLO U 

As Palestinian and Israeli negotiators engaged in round-the- 
clock talks in the Red Sea resort of Taba, reports from the 
n^tiations appeared to confirm Israeli and Palestinian pessi- 
mism: that an agreement on Oslo II would not be signed by the 
new target montii of September 1995, The status of Hebron was 
dted as the principal obstacle. However, the submission by 
the Israeli Mnister of Forei^ Affairs, Shimon Peres, of a 
compromise proposal on the (Ssputed city broke the deadlock 
and paved the way for a formal sig niTi g in Washington of an 
Isra^-Palestinian agreement on the interim stage of Oslo IE 
(see Documents on Palestine, p. 135). Under the terms agreed 
by the two sid^, Israel committed itself to the withdrawal of 
the IDF from six of the seven main towns and the 440 villages 
of the West Bank. Civil authority was to be transferred to the 
PNA in these areas of Palestinian population, but Israel 
reserved the right to intervene militarily in the villages. Israel 
also agreed to the establishment of an elected 82-member Pales- 
tinian Council with executive and legislative powers. While this 
represented a more flexible approach, the Israeli R^e Minister 
insisted that no amendments could be made to legisla- 

tion without prior Israeli approval On the issue of Hebron, the 
Mestmian n^tiators acceded to Israel’s demands that the 
IDF preserve full or pa^al authority over 25%-30% of the city’s 
municipal area. This included the Ibr ahim i mosque and five 
locations in the city centre where Jewish settlers and religious 
students were housed. There was no definitive resolution of the 


fate of Palestinians in Israeli prisons. Instead, Israel unde^ok 
to free up to 2,200 prisoners prior to elections to the Palestinian 
Legislative Council and the remaining 3,000, somewhat crypti- 
cally, ‘according to principles to be established separately*. How- 
ever, Rabin remained adamant that there would be no freedom 
for those prisoners ‘with Jewish blood on their hands’. 

Palestinians were noticeably less enthusiastic in their res- 
ponse to the agreement reached at Taba than they had been 
two years previously, at the beginning of the Oslo process. This 
time there were no celebrations. A Hamas-inspired general 
strike shut down the city of Hebron on the day of the Washington 
signing and leaflets distributed by Islamists in the Gaza Strip 
and the West Bank castigated Arafat and declared the agree- 
ment null and void. In the refugee camps of Lebanon and Syria, 
Palestinians protested angrily at what they perceived as a 
further step towards marginalization. This rejection of the 
agreement was shared by their Arab hosts. Of Israel’s neigh- 
bours, only Jordan was unconditional in its support for the Taba 
agreement. This contrasted sharply with King Hussein’s initial 
hostility towards the first phase of the Oslo Accords (Oslo 
I) and appeared to confirm Jordan’s increasing tendency to 
accommodate tiie USA’s agenda for a Middle East peace. The 
Jordanian monarch’s enthusiasm for the new agreement led to 
accusations in Arab circles that Jordan’s improving relations 
with Israel and the USA had encouraged Israel to be less 
compromising in negotiations with the PNA. 

The Israeli public’s reaction to the Oslo II agreement, like 
that of the Palestinians, was characterized by indifference and 
resignation. Anti-Oslo 11 demonstrations organized by right- 
wing elements were unusually muted and poorly attended. 
The leader of the Likud party, Binyamin Netanyahu, initially 
refused to comment on a future Likud government’s attitude 
towards Oslo H, but eventually conceded that his party would 
honour agreements between the Labour Party and the PNA. 
However, with obvious regard to his right-wing constituency, 
Netanyahu announced that he would renege on any clauses 
that might be considered harmful to Israel’s security and added 
that the IDF would not refrain from pursuing ‘terrorists’ into 
areas of PNA control. 

The Labour-led Government was also soon to prove that 
despite ongoing relations with Arafat’s PNA, it had not adopted 
a more tolerant attitude towards more militant Palestinian 
factions. On 26 October 1995 Islamic Jihad leader, Pathi Shqaqi, 
was assassinated in the streets of the Maltese capital, Valetta. 
Although the Israeli Government refused to confirm or deny 
that it was behind Shqaqi’s killing, it was widely acknowledged 
that the assassination showed signs of being a Mossad operation. 
Islamic Jihad cadres urged vengeance for the death of their 
leader and the news of the killing was followed by violent 
confrontations in towns of the West Bank. Elsewhere, however, 
the reaction to Shqaqi’s death was decidedly low key. The 
Egyptian and Jordanian leaders declined to comment on the 
incident, while PNA spokesmen would go no further than to 
state that they would not be deflected from their commitment 
to the peace process. Hamas’s reaction to the killing of an 
Islamist leader was also less strident than might have been 
expected. Unwilling to sour negotiations aimed at improving 
their relations with the PNA in the approach to elections to a 
Palestin i a n Legislative Council, Hamas’s Gaza-based leaders 
confined their official reaction to a restrained leaflet. 

PHASED IDF REDEPLOYMENT BEGINS 
In accordance with the Taba agreements, the IDF began its 
phased redeployment on the West Bank in mid-October 1995. 
The village of Salfit was the first Palestinian locality to be 
evacuated by Israeli troops and this was swiftly followed by 
other villages. On 26 October Jenin became the first West Bank 
town to be relinquished by the IDF. However, Palestinian relief 
at seeing the Israeh occupation lifted for the first time in nearly 
30 years was tempered by the limitations of the autonomy. In 
many instances Israeli troops withdrew not much further than 
mumdpal boundaries, confirming opponents of the Oslo Accords 
in their belief that the new agreements represented not so much 
an ending of the occupation as its reorganization. Meanwhile, 
Arab and Israeli leaders gathered in New York to celebrate the 
50th anmversaiy of the founding of the UN. In a speech to the 
General Assembly Arafat urged the UN to continue to support 
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cause until the implementation of the Palestin- 
ians inalienable rights’ and insisted that the Palestinians 
^shed to live side by side with the Israeli people in two 
independent states. The Saudi Arabian Minister of Defence, 
Ibrince Sultan bin Abd al-Aziz, stated that a comprehensive and 
just peace would have to be concluded before the Arab world 
could countenance the normalization of diplomatic or economic 
relations with Israel. For his part, the Israeli Prime Minister 
thanked the international community for its support for the 
peace process and gave his undertaking that it would be pursued 
hintil we have brought peace to the region’. 

ASSASSINATION OF RABIN 
Rabin’s ability to influence the course of the peace process was 
to be dramatically short-lived. On 4 November 1995 the Israeli 
Prime Minister was shot dead by a Jewish religious nationalist, 
Yigal Amir, as he was leaving a peace rally in Tel-Aviv. The 
assassination shocked Israeli society, not least because it had 
hitherto been unthinkable that a Jew would be responsible for 
the killing of the leader of the Jewish state. The Israeli internal 
security service. Shin Bet, came under severe criticism for its 
perceived complacency in not anticipating the threat of violence 
from the far right wing. This was particularly so given that 
Amir was well known on the extremist fringe of Israeli politics 
and his assassination plans were part of a wider conspiracy to 
attack Palestinian and pro-peace Israeli politicians, including 
Rabin’s designated successor, Shimon Peres. While the manner 
and place of Rabin’s death completed his metamorphosis from 
warrior to peacemaker and caused an outpouring of popular 
grief, it embarrassed the Israeli right wing. Likud leader Netan- 
yahu was criticized for failing to distance himself from the 
increasingly rancourous verbal attacks on Rabin by the settler 
lobby and for thus contributing to the climate of opinion that 
made the assassination possible. Rabin’s widow singled out the 
Likud leader as morally responsible for her husband’s death. 
An opinion poll conducted in the immediate aftermath of the 
assassination revealed only 20% support for Netanyahu com- 
pared with 54% for Peres. 

There were widely different reactions in the Arab world to 
Rabin’s death. Oman and Qatar sent high-ranking ministers to 
Rabin’s Jerusalem funeral, at which both King Hussein of 
Jordan and Yasser Arafat paid effusive tribute to the memory 
of the Israeli premier. Damascus and Beirut offered no ofScial 
comment on the killing, while in Lebanon Hezbollah and Palesti- 
nian fighters celebrated the death of an old foe with volleys of 
gunfire. Yet, despite the variety of responses to Rabin’s killing 
Qiere existed a widespread belief, and not just in the region of 
conflict, that the peace process was at a challenging juncture. 
There could be no doubting Rabin’s importance to the Oslo 
process and his credibility with those sections of Israeli society 
that had traditionally opposed compromise with their Arab 
neighbours. 

PERES BECOMES PRIME MINISTER 

Whether his immediate successor, Shimon Peres, regarded as 
more ‘dovish’ than his predecessor, possessed the political 
acumen to build a national consensus around the path taken 
by Rabin was the cause of much speculation. For Arafat’s PNA 
there was comfort in the fact that the cornering of the Israeli 
right had created, albeit temporarily, a shift in the Israeli 
national consciousness and a mood that was far more hostile to 
settler interests in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. Syrian 
leaders noted that Peres’ agenda was less strongly defined by 
security than Rabin’s had been, and that the new Israeli Prime 
Minister was more amenable to their views on the Gk)lan 
Heights. In talks with Western leaders ^an officials report- 
edly expressed enthusiasm for a resumption of their deadlocked 
negotiations with Israel, sentiments that clearly elicited excite- 
ment in Washington and Jerusalem. In e^ly December Peres 
visited Cairo and Amman before making his first official trip as 
Israeli Prime Minister to Washington. At each venue Peres 
stressed that his administration would be prioritizing efforts to 
achieve a breakthrough with Syria, However, in spite of Peres’ 
assertion that ‘a new chapter^ was about to open in Israeli- 
Syrian relations, the resumption of negotiations in Washington 
at the end of December fiedled to achieve significant progress. 
The main obstacle remained Syria’s insistence that UN resolu- 


tions, and hence Israel’s withdrawal from the Ctolan Heights, 
were the sine qua non of any agreement. Israeli demands for 
manned monitoring stations on the Golan Heights were rejected 
by Syria as a violation of its soverei^ty and moves by Israel to 
tempt Damascus with joint economic and development initia- 
tives proved no more successful. Hints from Washington that 
Syria’s flexibilily could lead to its removal from the US list of 
states which allegedly sponsored terrorism, and therefore open 
the way for US aid, ^o left President Assad unmoved. 

PALESTINIAN ELECTIONS 

The IDFs redeployment on the West Bank had been completed 
by the end of 1995 and without serious disa^eement. The 
way was now open for elections to the Palestinian Legislative 
Council. There was considerable uncertainty in the approach to 
the January 1996 poll as to which political factions would 
participate. The PFIP and the DFLP were quick to urge Palesti- 
nians to boycott the elections, a stance lhat was apparently 
dictated by their Damascus-based leaderships, but was opposed 
by many of the parties’ cadres in Gaza who argued that a boycott 
would deprive Palestinians of a secular left-wing voice in the 
Council. For many observers the decision of the DFLP and 
the PFLP to boycott the elections without having developed a 
coherent alternative to the peace process was fuiSher evidence 
of their growing political irrelevance. Hamas’ position on parti- 
cipation in the elections was initially more equivocal. Like all 
the other factions opposed to Arafat, it was highly critical of the 
first-past-the-post election system which seemed designed to 
guarantee the dominance of official Fatah candidates. However, 
a sizeable minority of pragmatists within Hamas was anxious 
to reach a modus vivendi with the PNA and called an early 
decision to boycott the elections ‘unduly hasty and unwise’. 
The situation within Hamas was further complicated by the 
formation of a new Islamist party, the National Islamist Salva- 
tion Party (Khalas), formed to contest the election and including 
several personalities closely identified with the moderate caucus 
in Hamas. By mid-December it appeared that the ‘hardliners’ 
had won the debate within Hamas. The movement reiterated 
its decision to boycott the elections and most of the figures 
associated with Hamas and connected to Khalas sought to 
distance themselves from the latter. This was a setback for 
Arafat’s long-standing efforts to drive a wedge between Hamas’ 
political and militaiy wings. Nevertheless talks between the 
two sides in Cairo at the end of the year did result in the issuing 
of a joint communique stressing the importance of nationd 
unity and the need for dialogue to resolve differences. Privately 
Hamas also promised to refiain from attacking Israeli targets 
until after the elections, but it also stated that there could be 
no question of the movement renouncing ‘the armed struggle’. 
That the resumption of suicide attacks against Israel would be 
sooner rather tl^ later was signalled by the assassination, on 
4 January 1996, of Yahya Ayyash. Known by the nom de guerre 
the ‘Engineer’, Ayyash was thought to have organized the spate 
of Hamas bus bombings in Israel and was therefore a prime 
target for Israeli agents. Killed in Gaza by a booby-trapped 
mobile phone, Ayyash’s funeral was attended by 100,000 Palesti- 
nians. The death of Ayyash, at a time when Hamas had for 
several months observed a de facto cease-fire, was regarded 
within the movement as vindicating the position of the ‘hard- 
liners’. Hamas and Islamic Jihad concurred that retaliation for 
Ayyash’s death was an inevitability. 

^me 676 candidates contested the 88 seats in the Palestinian 
Legislative Council. In a separate poll to elect the President of 
the PNA, Yasser Arafat was opposed by a single candidate, 
Samiha Khalil, a veteran women’s activist and Fatah dissident. 
The result of the presidential vote was never seriously in doubt, 
even without Arafat’s supporters’ control of the nascent Palesti- 
nian radio and TV stations and of much of the print media. Bfis 
capture of 88% of the votes cast for the position of PNA President 
was largely anticipated. The election of the Le^lative Council 
was more interesting, not least because of the extremely high 
turn-out— 90% of the electorate in Gaza and 68% on the West 
Bank participated (interestingly only in localities that were 
fully or partially under Israeli control, Hebron and East Jeru- 
salem, was there a low turn-out, of 35% and 40% respectively). 
As predicted, official Fatah candidates were successful, winning 
50 of the Council seats. There was also a strong showing by 
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independent candidates (many of them ex-Fatah cadres), who 
gained 35 seats. Haider Ahdel Shafei, a former Washington 
negotiator, topped the poll in Gaza and in Jerusalem another 
independent activist, Hanan Ashrawi, came second to the 
incumbent Minister of Finance, Ahmed Quray. Overall, the 
results appeared to confirm the electorate’s preference for candi- 
dates who had earned their political credentials through 
activism, as opposed to those who owed their position to Arafat’s 
patronage. International observers declared the elections free 
and fair, an assessment that appeared to ignore not only Arafat’s 
monopoly on media resources, but also widespread reports of 
ballot-rigging in the Hebron and Ramallah areas, and Israel’s 
efforts to undermine Palestinian electioneering in Jerusalem. 
It led some commentators to conclude that the whole process 
had been rubber-stamped under pressure by a US Administra- 
tion that was anxious to avoid further setbacks to the peace 
process. Yet, however flawed an exercise in democracy, ^e 
elections did represent a significant restructuring of Palestinian 
politics. They effectively signalled the end of Palestinian repre- 
sentation outside of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, and with 
it a disintegration of the PLO institutions that had sustained the 
Palestinian struggle in the decades preceding the Oslo Accords. 
Exactly what the relationship would be between the Legislative 
Comi(S and the Palestine National Council, theoretically the 
supreme decision-making body, was unclear. It seemed only a 
matter of time, nevertheless, before existing political forces 
realigned and transformed themselves into political parties. 

RENEWED VIOLENCE AND SECURITY MEASURES 

If the IDFs redeployment on the West Bank and the Palestinian 
elections were seen as proof of the workability of the peace 
process, what was shortly to occur provided that same process 
with its most serious test to date. On 25 February 1996, the 
second anniversary of the Ibrahimi mosque massacre, Palesti- 
nian suicide bombings in Jerusalem and Ashkelon claimed the 
lives of 25 Israelis and wounded some 65 others. On 3 and 4 
March a second wave of bombings in Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem 
left a further 32 Israelis dead and scores more injured. Hamas’ 
militaiy wing (the Jaz ad-Din Qassam Brigades) claimed respon- 
sibility for the bombings, but a series of contradictory commu- 
niques issued in the aftermath of the attacks appeared to 
suggest a growing split between the more moderate Gaza-based 
leadership of Hamas and a dissident military faction that owed 
allegiance to political radicals stationed abroad. Speculation 
regarding the bombers’ motives identified revenge for the kflling 
of Yahya Ayyash and a desire to hinder the peace process by 
wrecking Peres’ electoral chances. Either way, the response of 
the PNA and the Israeli Government was whoUy predictable. 
Having so clearly tied his political future to that of the Israeli 
Labour Party, it came as no surprise that Arafat instructed the 
forces of the PNA to ameliorate the discomfort of ^e Israeli 
leader. The risk of bloody internecine conflict prevented Arafat 
fium acting to dismantle Hamas’ institutional base, as Israeli 
and US leaders would have liked, but he did earn grudging 
approval for a massive wave of arrests of Hamas and Islamic 
Jihad members in the areas under his control. On 3 March, five 
Palestinian militias, including the Jzz ad-Din Qassam Brigades, 
were officially outlawed by ^e PNA. On 6 March the PNA’s 
Mahmud Abbas announced ‘there is now no dialogue with either 
Hamas’ political or military wings’. The Palestinian dampdown 
(as many as 12,000 Islamists were said to be in PNA custody 
by the end of March) was accompanied by Israel’s annoimcement 
of an indefinite dosure of the West and Gaza Strip and 
restrictions on the movement of goods and people between 
autonomous areas on the West Bank. With the co-operation of 
the Palestinian security forces, the IDF also re-entered Palesti- 
nian villages to arrest suspects and several houses belonging to 
suspected Islamist militants were demolished in areas of Israeli 
control. However, despite Peres’ and Arafat’s co-ordinated 
a^mpts at damage Imitation and the unequivocal condemna- 
tion of bombings by a broad spectrum of Palestinian opinion, 
the suidde atta(£s heightened Israeli ambivalence towards 
the p^ce process. An opinion poll conducted shortly after the 
bombings revealed that the Likad leader had now overtaken 
to Labour rival, who had enjoyed a 30-point lead on becoming 
Prime Minister. Israeli observers suggested Netanyahu would 


have fared even better had Peres not been so uncompromising 
in his reaction to the spring’s atrocities. 

THE SHARM ESH-SHEIKH SUMMIT 

In the wake of the suicide bomb attacks the US Administration 
sought to bolster the peace process and its vulnerable partici- 
pants by organizing what was described as an anti-terrorism 
conference and a ‘Summit of the Peacemakers’ in the Egyptian 
resort of Sharm esh-Sheikh on 13 March. Twenty-seven nations 
were represented at the conference, including 12 Arab states, 
Israel and the nascent Palestinian entity. The conference con- 
cluded with a tame communiqud pledging the participants’ 
support for the peace process and their commitment to com- 
bating terrorism. Iraq, Libya and Sudan were not invited to the 
conference. Syria and Lebanon declined their invitation, stating 
that the reconvening of the original Madrid peace conference 
would have been a more appropriate forum for discussion. 
Indeed, President Assad had toeady signalled his dissatisfac- 
tion with the state of the peace process by refusing publicly to 
condemn the Hamas bombings in Israel. 

‘OPERATION GRAPES OF WRATET 

With Israeli-Syrian peace talks deadlocked, the two states’ proxy 
cornet in south Lebanon intensified. In a 16-day period in mid- 
March 1996 Hezbollah fighters killed six Israeli soldiers and 
wounded 27 others in and around Israel’s self-declared security 
zone. At the end of the month Israeli tank fire killed two 
Lebanese civilians installing a water tank in the village of 
Yatar, prompting Hezbollah to fire rockets into northern Israel. 
On 8 April two Lebanese children were killed in an explosion 
on the edge of the security zone. Hezbollah blamed Israel for 
these attacks and fired more rockets into Gahlee, wounding 
13 people and sending hundreds more scurrying into air raid 
belters. Three days later Shimon Peres announced the begin- 
ning of ‘Operation Grapes of Wrath’, and, in an attempt to 
deliver a fatal blow to Hezbollah’s military capabilities, laun- 
ched combined air and artillery strikes against targets in south 
Lebanon, Beirut and the Beka‘a valley. In a development remini- 
scent of Israel’s bombardment of the Lebanese south in 1993, 
IDF commanders warned the populations of Tyre and sur- 
rounding villages to leave their homes, sparking the displace- 
ment of an estimated 400,000 civilians northwards. During the 
following week Israeli forces expanded their area of attack. As 
well as firing thousands of shells at southern villages, Israel’s 
navy bombarded the coast road south of Beirut and its air force 
struck against power-stations around Beirut and against the 
international airport, killing several Lebanese and Syrian 
troops. With few if any fia:ed positions to defend, Hezbollah’s 
highly mobile guerrillas appeared largely unscathed by the 
Israeli onslaught and were able to continue firing Katyusha 
rockets into Israel. These caused panic in the northern settle- 
ments but little damage and no loss of life. One week into 
‘Operation Grapes of Wrath’ it had become evident that Israeli 
forces had been unable to achieve their military objective of 
silencing HezboUali, and that they would not be able to do so 
without the commitment of ground troops, an option that Peres 
could not sanction in view of the casualties this would inevitably 
en^. Politically, Peres was also beginning to regret his decision 
to intensify the conflict on the northern borders. The indiscrimi- 
nate nature of the attacks had, temporarily at least, healed the 
sectarian divisions in Lebanon £ind united the country behind 
Hezbollah. As hundreds of Shi‘a youth volunteered to join the 
ra nks of the Islamist militia, their Sunni and Christian coun- 
trymen hailed it as Lebanon’s most potent symbol of national 
resistance. Moreover, with the exception of the USA, which once 
again blocked attempts by the UN formEdly to condemn the 
Israeli action, the international community was vocal in its 
opposition to what was widely interpreted as a cynical elec- 
tioneering exercise by the Israeli Prime Itoister. 

THE QANA MASSACRE AND THE SUBSEQUENT 
CEASE-FIRE 

Peres’ discomfort was magnified on 18 April 1996 when Israeli 
shells landed on a UN base at the village of Qana, killing 105 
civihan refugees who had been sheltering there and wounding 
scores of others, including Fijian soldiers serving with the UN. 
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Israel’s claim tliat the shelling' of Qana had been the result 
of technical and procedural errors was rejected in a report 
co mm issioned by the UN Secretaiy-Greneral. TOiatever the truth 
abou't the tragedy at Qana, it did galvanize diplomatic efforts 
to bring about a cease-fire between the warring pa 2 rties. Fol- 
lowing the massacre at Qana President Clinton dispa'tched the 
US Secretary of State on a seven-day assignment, travelling 
between Jerusalem and Damascus. However, his six-point plan 
for securing a cease-fire— which included the disarming of Hez- 
bollah and a Lebanese-Syrian guarantee of security for Israel’s 
northern border— was regarded as too hopelessly pro-Israel to 
survive exploration (the Sjndan President pointedly snubbed 
Warren Christopher in Damascus). Eventu^y Israel and the 
USA were obliged to submit to proposals which developed 
through the diplomatic efforts of the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Herv6 de Charette. What emerged was a new ‘under- 
standing’ between the warring parties— essentially a return to 
the status quo ante. Written but unsigned, it stipulated the 
terms of engagement between the two sides to tiie conflict, 
principally that both parties would refrain from attacking civil- 
ians, that HezboUah would not launch attacks from areas of 
civilian habitation and that Israel would not target civilian 
infrastructure. In addition, both parties agreed to retain the 
right of ‘legitimate defence’ within the understanding. The 
cease-fire was to be monitored by an Israel-Lebanon Monitoring 
Group (ILMG), consisting of Lebanon, Israel, France, the USA 
and Syria. Most observers saw the cease-fire terms as a victory 
for the Arab side, in that Hezbollah’s standing had been 
enhanced through its ability to emerge from the conflict unde- 
feated. The Lebanese Prime Minister, Rafik Hariri, insisted 
that the resistance would continue. Three days after the cease- 
fire of 27 April HezboUah fighters were once again attacking 
the IDF and the SLA in the security zone. 

US-ISRAEU RELATIONS 

With its Middle East policy now so firmly linked to the victory 
of the Labour Party in the forthcoming Israeli elections, the 
USA was determined to boost the fortunes of its aUy in the 
wake of the ‘Grapes of Wrath’ d4bficle. At the end of April 1996 
the Israeli Prime Minister made an official visit to Washington 
where he was praised by and received the backing of President 
Clinton for his Lebanese adventure. He returned to Israel having 
obtained substantial US military and technological aid and 
promises to further develop mutual security, including the pos- 
sible establishment of a formal defence treaty. 

PALESTINIAN-ISRAEU RELATIONS 

Yasser Arafat was also being urged to aid Peres’ election cam- 
paign. On 24 April the PNC was convened in Gaza with the 
main intention of fulfilling Arafat’s earlier promise to Rabin 
that the PNC would rescind those articles of the Palestinian 
National Charter which denied Israel’s right to exist. This the 
PNC dutifuUy approved by an overwhelming majority of 504 to 
62. Arafat’s control of the debate was underlined by the heavy 
defeat of a motion tabled by his opponents that urged the 
Council to oppose any amendment if Israel did not acknowledge 
the PEdestinians’ right to self-determination. *1 am very happy 
to have fulfiUed my commitments,’ was the comment of the 
PLO leader. A delighted Peres described the PNC’s decision- 
somewhat exaggeratedly— as ‘the most significant ideological 
change in the Mddle East in the last 100 years’. The quid pro 
quo for Arafat was the partial rehabilitation of the peace process 
in the aftermath of the suicide bombings and the crippling 
closure of the Palestinian territories. On 5 May Palestinian and 
Israeli negotiators met again in Taba to commence ‘final status’ 
talks on issues such as settlements, Jerusalem, refugees, bor- 
ders and the status of a future Palestinian entity. As e35)ected, 
the impending Israeli elections led to a ceremonial inauguration, 
brief procedural discussion and a formal adjournment of the 
talks until after the formation of a new Israeli government. 

ISRAEU ELECTIONS 

Israelis voted on 29 May 1996 to elect a new Knesset. For the 
first time ever there was also a separate vote to elect the Prime 
Minister. The campaign of suicide bombings earlier in the year 
had eroded the massive lead the Labour leader had enjoyed 


over his Likud rival immediately following Rabin’s assassma- 
tion, and a close contest was predicted. The result was a vrin 
for Likud’s Netanyahu by a margin of less than 1%, confirming 
the constancy of the left-right division of the Israeli electorate. 
Analysts attributed Netanyahu’s victory partly to a dogged and 
opportunistic campaign that won the support of such diverse 
constitutencies as the religious orthodox and the development 
town populations, and partly to a lacklustre performance by 
Peres. In the legislative elections the Likud’s representation feU 
fix)m 40 to 32 seats while the Labour Party lost 10 seats and its 
Meretz allies three. There was a particularly strong showing by 
the three rdigious parties, which captured 23 seats, and the 
Russian Immigrants’ party, headed by the former Soviet dissi- 
dent, Natan Scharansky, which won seven seats in the first 
election it had contested. Israel’s Arab voters had voted over- 
whelmingly in favour of Peres to continue as Prime Minister, 
in spite of earlier threats to abstain because of the Israeli attack 
on Lebanon. In the Knesset Arab-dominated parties increased 
their representation from six to nine seats. 

REACTION TO LESIID VICTORY 

The return to power of the Israeli right wing was viewed as 
little less than a disaster for the peace process. Netanyahu had 
long been associated with the nationalist ‘hardliners* in the 
Likud and his pre-election pronouncements had included a 
commitment to treble the settler population of the West Bank 
and the expression of his total opposition to Palestinian self- 
determination and to any change to the status of Jerusalem. 
Sensitive to the international d^quiet that had accompanied 
his victory, Netanyahu’s first major speech (to an adoring Likud 
crowd) was moderate and conciliatory as he paid generous 
tribute to his defeated predecessor and pledged to continue the 
peace process. Yet, even if Netanyahu was ultimately more of 
a pragmatic opportunist than a nationalist ideologue, as many 
commentators suspected, nothing could disguise the disappoint- 
ment in Western and Arab capitals at Peres’ loss of office. Yasser 
Arafat, struggling to manage a US $100m. budget deficit and 
the consequences of the 12-week closure of the PNA-ruled areas, 
was reported to be devastated by the Netanyahu victory, and 
not witibout good cause. For two years his policies had largely 
been predicated upon refraining fixjm any course of action 5iat 
would upset the electoral chances of Israel’s Labour leaders. In 
the previous two months, and largely at Peres’ bidding, Arafat 
had agreed to the delay of Israd’s redeployment in Hebron, 
clamped down on dissent in the PNA imprisoned nearly 1,000 
Palestinians and unilaterally changed the Palestinian National 
Charter. As his detractors now scornfully pointed out, the poli- 
tics of acquiescence and accommodation had spectacularly badk- 
fired. Netanyahu, who refused to use the terms PNA or PLO, 
instructed a junior official at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to 
inform Arafat’s deputy, Mahmud Abbas, that a Mechanism of 
contact’ would be established in due course. The snub was 
dehberate. The Likud leader had already stated that he would 
not meet Arafat unless Israeli security deemed it necessary. As 
if this did not augur sufficiently badly for the future, Netanyahu 
went on to appoint the ‘hardline’ Ariel Sharon to head a ministiy 
responsible for infrastructural development on the West Bank. 
The only comfort for Arafat and the PNA lay in Likud’s ideolog- 
ical opposition to ‘separation’ and, hence, the prospect that there 
would be a gradual relaxation of the closure of the Occupied 
Territories. Sources dose to Israel’s internal security services 
also pointed out that Netanyahu would be foolish to jeopardize 
the established sharing of information by Israeli and Palestinian 
intelligence chiefs. 

Jordan and Egypt were relatively sanguine in their official 
responses to the changes in Israel, with both of their Gov- 
ernment’s adopting a *wait-and-see’ attitude to the Likud leader. 
Syria and Lebanon displayed a degree of grim satisfaction, 
seeing in Netanyahu’s victory a vinffication of their refusal to 
join Ihose Arab states who had moved to build relations with 
the Jewish state. However, for neither Lebanon nor Syria was 
there any evidence that Netanyahu would advance bilateral 
relations. On the issue of Lebanon, the Likud leader differed 
little from his Labour predecessors. He had stated in his election 
campaign that Israel would maintain its security zone until the 
Lebanese army disarmed Hezbollah and assumed responsibility 
for security in the soutL Netanyahu was notably more rigid in 
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Ms views on the nature of Israeli-Syrian relations. There would 
be no withdrawal from the Gk)lan Heights because it was vital 
to Israel’s security. Given Assad’s insistence that an Israeli 
withdrawal from occupied lands was a prerequisite for any 
peace deal between the two countries, it was predicted that 
Israeli-Syrian relations were about to enter a potentially dan- 
gerous new era. 

ARAB SUMMIT IN CAIRO 

There was sufficient trepidation in the Arab world over the 
implications of the change in government in Israel for the 
Egyptian and Syrian Presidents to organize an Arab s umm i t 
meeting in Cairo on 21-23 June 1996. The first of its kind since 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 1990, the meeting was attended 
by all of the Arab states with the exception of an uninvited Iraq. 
Syria had wanted the summit to produce a commitment by the 
Arab states to make any moves towards the normalization of 
relations with Israel dependent upon progress being made in 
the peace process. Fear of the USA’s reaction prevented the 
Syrian proposal ftom being adopted, but the summit’s final 
communique did reiterate that peace should be based on Israel’s 
withdrawal from Arab lands, and that if Israel reneged on any 
of the agreements it had so far signed under the terms of the 
Oslo Accords, then the Arab states would have to reconsider 
the steps they had taken in the peace process. A series of 
important bilateral meetings took place in the context of the 
summit in the Egyptian capital, the most noteworthy being 
between the Syrian President and the Jordanian and Palesti- 
nian leaders. King Hussein, perhaps least threatened by the 
Netanyahu victory, promised to support Syrian demands for an 
Israeli withdrawal firom the Golan Heights, and agreed with 
Assad that they would continue their dialogue as a means of 
improving their strained relations. Similar sentiments were 
expressed at the conclusion of Palestinian-Syrian discussions. 

HOPES FOR PROGRESS RECEDE 

Fears of a slide towards greater instability in the region were 
partially borne out in the two months following the Israeli 
election. In south Lebanon Hezbollah attacks claimed the lives 
of 11 Israeh soldiers, and on the West Bank five settlers and 
three soldiers were killed in attacks blamed on the PFLP and 
Abu Musas’s faction of Fatah. Both Damascus-based groups 
had for a number of years allowed Islamist groups to the 
leading role in armed activities in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. Meanwhile the Netanyahu Government unveiled plans 
to establish eight new settlements in the West Bank in line 
with election promises to increase the settler population to 
500,000 by the end of the millennium. A decision was also 
taken by the new Minister of Defence, Itzhak Mordechai, to 
reintroduce DDF undercover units to the West Bank and to 
expand their operations to include areas of PNA control. In mid- 
July one of these units was reported to be responsible for the 
killing of an Islamic Jihad activist in Ramallah, an area of the 
West Bank that according to the terms of Oslo II was supposed 
to be under exclusive Palestinian security control. The first 
contacts between the PNA and the Netanyadiu Government also 
indicated that the future course of the peace process would not 
be smooth. Meeting Arafat on 19 July, the Israeli Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, David Levy, informed the PLO leader that there 
could be no progress on resolving the outstanding issues of the 
interim phase period— principally the stalled redeployment in 
Hebron— until certain Israeli conditions were fulfilled. Levy 
detailed these as a halt to all PNA activity in Jerusalem, a 
moratorium on the release of Islamist suspects and the con- 
tinued clamp-down on terrorist activities. He also refused to set 
a date for the resumption of ffinal status’ negotiations. The only 
concession that the Israeli Grovemment was prepared to make 
was a verbal undertaking to increase by 10,000 to 35,000 the 
number of permits issued to Pales tinians wanting to work 
in Israel. 

Dining his first official visit to Washington as Israeli Prime 
Minis ter in mid-July 1966, Netanyahu did nothing to dispel 
Arab gloom or confirm Western hopes that he would reveal a 
more pragmatic bent. In a speech to the US Congress, Netan- 
yahu dismissed the land-for-peace’ formula and stated instead 
that the resolution of the Middle East conflict must be based on 
security, reciprocity and democracy. Equally uncompromising 


were his comments on the future of Jerusalem and the prospects 
of peace with his northern neighbours. On talks with Syria he 
told reporters: T can tell you that the fitrst item on my agenda 
would be the cessation of all terrorist attacks from Syrian- 
controlled areas in Lebanon, via Hezbollah, or for that matter 
other terrorist attacks firom groups based in Syria’. 

At the end of July the PLO leader made Ms first visit to 
Damascus since 1993. Given the mistrust and personal enmities 
that had soured Syrian-Palestiman relations for more than a 
decade, it was perhaps inevitable that the discussions between 
the two sides concluded with little more than a commitment to 
work towards Mture co-ordination. However, the arrival of the 
Jordanian monarch in the Syrian capital only a few days after 
Arafat had departed seemed to suggest that the changes in 
Israel were producing tentative moves by its Arab neighbours 
to establish less uMlateral strategies of dealing with the 
Jeivish state. 

CONTACTS ARE RE-ESTABLISHED 

Against a backdrop of mounting domestic unrest and cynicism 
with regard to Ihe peace process, Arafat tried to persuade 
the Israeli premier to meet for direct negotiations that would 
demonstrate that the Oslo process was again on track. Netan- 
yahu remained aloof, judging correctly that delaying a resump- 
tion in the peace tsJks presented an opportunity to wring 
concessions from the PNA. By the end of July Palestinian 
negotiators were conceding that the agreements signed with 
the previous Labour Government on withdrawal from Hebron 
were open to revision. Equally controversially, Arafat bowed to 
Israeli demands that three Palestinian charitable institutions 
in Jerusalem, affiliated to the PNA, be closed down. Both devel- 
opments laid Arafat open to criticism from a broad spectrum of 
Palestinian opimon, particularly when Netanyahu signalled 
that Ms Government would not be guided by notions of recip- 
rocity. Just days after the Jerusalem closures, Israeli troops 
demolished a Palestinian centre for the disabled in Jerusalem’s 
Old City (supposedly on the pretext that it had been built 
without a licence) and aimounced that 900 new housmg units 
would be built in a settlement near Ramallah. These were 
rebukes that the embattled Arafat could not afford to ignore. 
Declaring to the Legislative Council that Israel has declared 
war on us’ he announced a four-hour general strike and warned 
that only a resumption of the intifada could end the current 
impasse with Israel. TMs latter announcement, together vnth 
a threat from President Mubarak to cancel November’s Middle 
East and North Africa economic conference in Cairo unless 
Israel began to meet its Oslo commitments, aroused sufficient 
concern in Washington and in European capitals for the Israeli 
leader to calculate that it was no longer in his interests to 
distance himself from the PNA, and from the peace process. 

On 4 September 1996 Prime Minister Netanyahu met the 
PLO Chairman at the Erez check-point between Israel and the 
Gaza Strip to discuss a resumption of the Oslo talks. Ihere was 
evident relief, not least in Washington, that the meeting had 
fi nal l y taken place. US Secretaiy of State, Warren Christopher, 
applauded the Israeli Prime Minister for having crossed ‘a 
psychological threshold’. But US approval and declarations from 
the two negotiating sides that the meeting had produced positive 
results, failed to disuse the largely symbolic nature of ffie 
encounter. The Israelis did commit themselves to resuming full 
contacts with PNA, and to participation in a joint steering 
committee designed to direct implementation of the outstanding 
issues of Oslo’s interim phsige, yet when tMs committee first 
convened on 9 September in Jericho, there was an obvious 
divergence of opinion over the extent to which Israeli redeploy- 
paent in Hebron could be renegotiated. In mid-September Arafat 
informed a meeting of Arab foreign ministers in Cairo that 
Israel was not committed to reac hing consensus and that the 
peace process remained at a critical stage. On 23 September 
the Israeli Prime Minister announced that the Hasmonean 
tunnel, an ancient tunnel running beneath the Muslim quarter 
of Jerusalem’s Old City, alongside the al-Aqsa mosque, was to 
be reopened. Given the already strained nature of 
IsraeH-Palestmian relations and the acute Palestinism and 
Muslim sensitivities to the perceived threat to Jerusalem and 
its Islamic holy sites, the tunnel judgement was widely inter- 
preted as unnecessarily provocative. Arafat denounced the 
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rehabilitation of the tunnel as ‘a crime against our holy places’ 
and, to a chorus of popular indignation and support, advocated 
proteste against the ‘Judaization of Jerusalem’, effectively 
^ return to the politics of the the crucial 

difference at this stage being the existence of a legitimate armed 
Palestinian security force. 

PNA POLICE CLASH WITH IDF 

On 25 September 1996 hundreds of Palestinian students, mobil- 
ized by the PNA and Arafat’s Fatah movement, confronted IDF 
positions on the outskirts of Ramallah. For a while the furious 
exchange of rocks and rubber bullets recalled the early days of 
the intifada, f but after Israeli troops resorted to live ammunition 
and made mcursions into areas under Palestinian control, Pales- 
tinian police observers of the protest became full participants 
in the battle. The following day the West Bank and Gaza 
witnessed the worst violence since the occupation of 1967 as 
Israeli and Palestiman troops engaged in lengthy exchanges of 
gunfire; in R amallah and Gaza the Israeli army used helicopter 
gunships to &e on Palestinian positions, while in Nablus Pales- 
tinian security forces and armed militants overran the Israeli- 
held site of Joseph’s Tomb, killing six soldiers in the process. 
Afer three days of bloody clashes, 55 Palestinians had been 
killed and around one hundred moz^ had been wounded. Four- 
teen Israeli soldiers had also died in the violence Israeli 
tanks had been moved into positions around the areas of PNA 
control amid speculation that Netanyahu was about to order 
the reoccupation of Palestinian population centres. The prospect 
of a fuU-scale conflagration prompted tiie US President to inter- 
rupt campaigning for Novembers Presidential election and 
return to Washin^n. On 29 September President Clinton 
agreed to host a crisis summit between Arafat and Netanyahu 
and pledged his own participation in the taflts. Invitations were 
also extended to the Jordanian and Egyptian leaders. In the 
West Bank and Gaza, meanwhile, Arafat ordered his forces to 
contain the demonstrations and to co-operate with the IDF who, 
in turn, unposed a closure of the ms^or Palestinian population 
centres but refirained firom further incursions- By tiie end of 
September only isolated incidents of violence were being 
reported from tiie West Bank and Gaza. 

EUROPEAN REACTION 

Internationally the crystallizing perception was that it was the 
Netanyahu Grovemment’s intransigence, rather than Arafat’s 
manipulation, that was ultimately responsible for the latest 
debacle. Amid reports that it intended to pursue a more pro- 
active role in the peace process, the European Union (EU) 
emphasized its reservations concerning the policies of the Net- 
anyahu Government by receiving the Palestinian leader in 
Luxembourg on the eve of the Washington summit. It was 
announced tiiat negotiations would begin on a Euro-Palestinian 
trade agreement to accelerate the economic development of the 
West Bank and Gaza, and pledges of US $30m. in immediate 
aid were made. Shortly afterwards EU foreign ministers issued 
a statement on the recent escalation of violence on the West 
Bank and in Gaza, m which the IDF was accused of deploying 
disproportionate force in dealing with the Palestinians. The 
statement went on to comment The EU recognizes that the 
recent incidents were precipitated by finistration and exaspera- 
tion at the absence of any real progress in the peace process 
and . . firmly believes that the absence of such progress is the 
root of the unrest’. The publication of the statement coincided 
with an announcement that the EU was for the first time 
to assign a special envoy to the Middle East. The eventual 
appointment of the Spanish diplomat, Miguel Moratinos, with 
a limited brief represented a defeat for a French-led attempt to 
have the post Med by a high-profile political personality with 
a wider-ranging mandate. 

THE WASHINGTON SUMMIT 

Realistic expectations of the Washington mini-sumimt did not 
exceed an easing of tensions. The Egyptian President had 
dechned an invitation to be present on the grounds that he 
doubted Israeli sincerily, while the looming US Presidential 
election effectively ruled out any significant political initiative 
firom the Clinton Administration. Indeed Netanyahu had pre- 


faced his appearance in Washington by insisting that the contro- 
versial Jerusalem tunnel would remain open and was 
unequivocal in attributing responsibility for the renewed vio- 
lence to the PNA Yet despite the lack of progress in Wash- 
ington— the two sides committed themselves to little more 
substantive than continued talks over Hebron — Arafat was not 
despondent as he left the US capital. Temporarily, at least, his 
standing had been strengthened by the crisis. Opinion polls 
published in October revealed overwhelming Pales tinian sup- 
port for the stance adopted by the PNA and for the actions of 
the security forces during the tunnel crisis. In addition to 
reaping the benefits of European frustration with Israel’s new 
Government, Arafat had also drawn strength fi:om a rapid 
deterioration in relations between Jordan and Israel. The Jor- 
danians had been deeply angered by the Israelis’ unilateral 
decision to open the tunnel (the Jordanian-Israeli treaty of 1994 
recognized Jordan’s special relationship with Muslim holy sites 
in Jerusalem) and King Hussein was reported privately to 
have expressed severe criticism of Netanyahu’s policies. In a 
subsequent interview with the Saudi newspaper, Asharq cd- 
Awsat, King Hussein warned that Israel’s failure to meet its 
commitments as established by the Oslo Accords was raising 
the spectre of war in the region. In a clear gesture of support 
for the Palestinian leader, ISng Hussein made his first visit to 
the West Bank since the Israeli occupation of 1967. Speaking 
at a joint news conference with Arafat, in Jericho, he described 
an unprecedented improvement in Jordanian-Palestinian rela- 
tions. 

ARAB-ISRAEU ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

Israeli-Egyptian relations remained less than cordial. In mid- 
October 1996 President Mubarak announced that he would not 
meet with Netanyahu until redeployment in Hebron was agreed, 
although his earlier threat to cancel the Middle East and North 
Aftica economic conference was quietly abandoned in the face 
of domestic economic interests and US opposition to such a move. 
Nevertheless, for Israeli delegates tiie conference presented few 
opportunities. The Egyptian Chamber of Commerce had ur^d 
ite members to boycott Israeli business stands while Foreign 
Minister Musa told reporters that Israel’s isolation was the 
^natural reaction ifrom people in the region’ and that ‘inter-Arab 
co-operation should be the base of aU regional co-operation’. A 
plan to build a natural gas pipehne from Egypt (through Gaza) 
to Israel, first proposed in 1993, was postponed indefinitely by 
its Italian contractor, and a joint Egyptian-Jordanian-Israeli 
project for tourist development along the shared coastline of the 
Gulf of Aqaba became another victim of the soured atmosphere. 
(Earlier, on economic grounds, Israel had cancelled an agree- 
ment to buy gas exclusively firem Qatar. The Qatari Government 
reacted by suspendiug moves towards normalization with Israel, 
thus isolating Oman as the only Gulf state continuing to develop 
trade links with Israel.) 

DISCUSSIONS ON HEBRON 
Whatever satisfaction Arafat derived firom ‘uniting the world 
against the Netanyahu Government’ (his claim to the Palesti- 
nian Legislative Coundl), the formulation of a coherent strategy 
for future contact with the Israelis had become increasingly 
problematic given Palestinian expectations that their negotia- 
tors would now be resolute in resisting Israeli pressure to 
alter agreements already signed under 3ie terms of the Oslo 
Agreements. Discussions over the Hebron deployment were 
resumed and continued throughout the remainder of 1996 with 
the principal point of contention being the Israeli insistence 
that their troops should have the right to intervene militarily 
in the 20% of the city that would remain in Israeli hands 
following the initial redeployment. Under the terms of Oslo’s 
interim agreement the IDF had preserved the right to enter 
Palestinian areas to ‘bring an end to an act or incident’ which 
threatened Israeli lives, but Netanyahu wanted this arrange- 
ment expanded to mclude, in the words of his chief media 
adviser, actions to ‘pre-empt a terror attack as well as to pursue 
one’. There was little chance of Arafat agreeing to such a 
demand, given the support he had enjoyed internationally and 
locally in the wake of the September clashes. By the end of 
November, the Israeli Prime Minister was accusing his Palesti- 
nian interlocutors of deliberately delaying any agreement on 
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Hebron in an attempt to increase international pressure on 
Israel to make further concessions. Mutual distrust deepened 
following an announcement on 19 November that 1,200 new 
housing units were to be built in ihe West Bank settlement of 
Emmanuel. The PNA reacted to the announcement by urging 
‘popular confrontation’ against Israeli settlement pohcy, and 
organized a brief blockade of the Netzarim settlement in Gaza. 
The prospects for agreement on Hebron appeared to recede 
even further during December. On 10 December the Jerusalem 
District Planning Authority approved the construction of 110 
housing units in a Palestinian district of East Jerusalem. The 
following day a Jewish settler and her young son were shot 
dead by members of the PFLP near the Jewish settlement of 
Beit El on the West Bank. At the funeral of the two victims, 
attended by the Israeli Prime Minister, settler leaders called 
for the immediate confiscation of land adjoining the settlement 
to make way for the building of 1,000 new homes. A belligerent 
Netanyahu seized on the mood of popular outrage and instructed 
his aides to draft a cabinet resolution calling for the e:^ansion 
sought by the settlers. This decision attracted opposition from 
unexpected quarters. In addition to the predictable fiiry eman- 
ating from Arab capitals and protests from the EU, US officials 
also expressed their dismay. However it was the opposition of 
Israel’s security chiefs, who warned that implementation of the 
Beit El scheme might lead to a repeat of the September clashes, 
coupled witii the misgivings of Foreign Minister Levy and Def- 
ence Minister Mordediai, tiiat persuaded the Israeli Premier to 
adopt a compromise on Beit El that involved a more modest 
expansion on land serving as an IDF base. Any goodwill that 
m^ht have been engendered by this compromise was immedia- 
tely eroded by an Israeli cabinet decision to reinstate subsidies 
and tax incentives to all settlements in the Occupied Territories 
by classifying them as ‘national priority areas’. Clearly unim- 
pressed by Netanyahu’s assurances that the new ruling was 
largdy symbolic and would not facilitate a new settlement 
ioitiative, US State Department spokesman, Nicholas Bums, 
expressed the Clinton Administration’s view that . settlement 
activity is unhelpful, and settlement activity clearly complicates 
the peace process’. His concern was shared by former high- 
rantog US officials who wrote to Netanyahu warning him ‘not 
to take unilateral actions that would preclude a meaningful 
settlement and lasting peace’. The signatories of the letter 
included former Secretaries of State James Baker, Cyrus Vance 
and Lawrence Eagleburger as well as former national security 
advisers Brent Sowcroft, Frank Carlucd and Zbigniew Brez- 
sinski. 

On 15 December the Palestinian and Israeli leaders resumed 
contact and committed themselves to renewed talks on Hebron 
redeployment. Two weeks later a Jewish settler and off-duty 
soldier made an indiscriminate machine-gun attack on shoppers 
in Hebron’s crowded central market, wounding eight Palestin- 
ians before being overpowered and disarmed by Israeli troops. 
The realization tiiat the incident could have claimed many lives 
lent new urgency to the negotiations. In a secret meeting in 
Gaza on 5 January 1997 the outstanding issues surrounding 
Israel’s security redeployment in Hebron were effectively agreed 
between Arafat and Netanyahu. Nevertheless, continuing dis- 
agre^ent on future redeployments elsewhere forestalled the 
public announcement of a Hebron deal Instead the Israeli 
leader demanded that the deadline for Israel’s final redeploy- 
ment— fiium all West Bank territory except the settlements, 
municipal Jerusalem and certain military locations— should be 
postponed until April 1999, rather than September 1997 as 
stipulated under the Oslo timetable. 

AGREEMENT ON HEBRON 

Arafat’s unwillingness and effective inability to agree to this 
proposal meant that agreement on Hebron appeared as elusive 
as ever. Attempts by the US special envoy, Dennis Ross, to 
persuade the Palestinians to accommodate Netanyahu’s request 
earned a swift rebuttal, and it fell to King Hussein of Jordan to 
broker a compromise. Travelling between Gaza and Tel-Aviv on 
12 January ^e Jordaman monarch was able to secure Israeli 
and Palestiman acceptance of a proposal (originated by the 
E^tian President) for Israel to complete its final West Bank 
rMeplojmient by March 1998. The agreement was formalized 
by the signing of a protocol between Saeb Erekat and Dan 
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Shomron, chief Palestinian and Israeh negotiators, on 15 Jan- 
uary. Under the terms of the protocol Israel agreed to withdraw 
from 80% of the city of Hebron, while retaining control over a 
central enclave housing 400 settlers and their 20,000 Palesti- 
nian neighbours for an interim period of at least two years. 
In addition, Israel agreed to begin immediate discussion of 
outstanding interim issues of Oslo II, most notably the questions 
of Palestinian detainees, Gaza’s airport and a West Bank-Gaza 
corridor. There was no mention of the earlier insistence of the 
IDEs right of pre-emptive operations in the self-rule areas. For 
its part, the PNA reiterated its commitments to combating 
‘terror’, finalizing the revision of the Palestinian Nationd 
Charter and confiscating illegal weapons in the areas under 
its control. 

REACTION IN ISRAEL 

A large m^orily of Knesset members supported the Hebron 
ded, as did the majority of Israel’s population. The reaction of 
the nationalist right wing to the agreement also proved to 
be far more muted than their militant leaders had indicated. 
Attempts to disrupt the withdrawal through direct protest- 
action had been threatened but, in the event, failed to materia- 
lize. The Hebron agreement won the support of 11 of the 18 
members of the Israeli Cabinet; of the seven dissenters only 
Binyamin Begin, the uncompromising Minister of Science, and 
son of the former Israeli Prime Minister, was prepared to 
express his opposition through resignation from the Govern- 
ment. 

PALESTINIAN REACTION 

The PNA leadership felt evident relief that the tortuous deliber- 
ations over Hebron had finally been concluded. There was satis- 
faction that the terms of the agreement were essentially in line 
with the Oslo Accords and that Arafat’s strategy of internationa- 
lizing the negotiation process (and of discouraging Jordan from 
conducting a unilater^ peace effort with Israel) had apparently 
been vindicated. The issue of Hebron had become for the Palesti- 
nians a crucial testing ground of relations with Likud. Palesti- 
nian concessions would have seriously undermined Arafat’s 
position and made the Oslo process even more vulnerable to the 
revisionist intentions of the Israeli right wing. Nevertheless, 
while admitting that Palestinian negotiators had performed 
well in achieving the Hebron deal, sceptics of the Oslo process 
claimed that it was only mass participation in the September 
protests that had ultimately ^owed Arafat to pursue such 
a course of inter-Arab co-operation and internationalization. 
Speaking to Arafat after he had addressed a large crowd in 
Hebron, Hamas leaders also adopted a conciliatory tone. Recog- 
nizing that the PLO Chairman was enjoying a rare moment 
of political success, they expressed disappointment with an 
agreement that left Israeli troops and settlers in control of the 
centre of Hebron, but promised that they would express their 
continued opposition to the Oslo Accords through ‘democratic 
channels’. 

DOMESTIC CRISIS FOR NETANYAHU 

The optimism that had arisen from the January protocols proved 
to be short-lived. In Israel, at the end of January 1997, it was 
alleged that Netanyahu had supported the appointment as 
Attorney-General of a little-known lawyer, Roni Bar-On, on the 
understanding that Bar-On would ensure lenient treatment of 
Aryeh Derii, the leader of the orthodox Shas party and coalition 
ally of the Likud, who was facing criminal proceedings on 
political and fi n ancial corruption charges. In return for leniency, 
it was reported, Shas party ministers were alleged to have 
pledged support for the Hebron withdrawal within the Cabinet. 
Bar-On resigned within 12 hours of his appointment; he was 
replaced by Elyaqim Rubenstein at the end of January. For a 
time, Netanyahu’s impeachment seemed a distinct possibility, 
and this prospect exposed the growing rift between the nation- 
alist ‘hardliners’ in government and the pragmatic ideologues 
grouped around the Prime Minister. Mindful of Netanyahu’s 
vulnerability, and still irate at the Hebron withdrawal, the 
nationalist wing of the coalition threatened to bring down Net- 
anyahu unless he agreed to a plan for the construction of a 
large new settlement on Palestinian-owned land to the south- 
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east of Jerusalem. At the end of February 1997 the Ministerial 
Committee on Jerusalem approved the construction of a settle- 
ment (Har Honia) on the hilltop of Jabal Abu Ghunaim, just 
inside the mumcipal boundaries of Jerusalem. On completion 
Homa would house some 32,000 settlers in 6,500 housing 
units, and complete the ring of settlements around Arab East 
Jerusalem. In a palliative move, Netanyahu simultaneously 
annoimced that his Government was granting 3,015 building 
permits to Palestinians in East Jerusalem. 

HAR HOMA 

The Har Homa issue aroused a predictable storm of protest. 
The EU described the decision as a ‘m^or obstacle to peace*, 
while President Clinton, who had recently been effusive in his 
praise of Netanyahu’s accomplishment over Hebron, e:q)ressed 
the opinion that, “The important thing is for these people on 
both sides to be building confidence and working together and 
so I would have preferred the decision not to have been made 
because I don’t think it builds confidence, I thinlr it builds 
distrust and I wish it had not been made.’ Palestinian reaction 
to Hm Homa was predictably fierce, with PNA spokesmen 
warning that it spelled the end of the peace process and would 
usher in a new era of confirontation. The rhetoric softened, 
however, after the US cautioned against any repeat of Septem- 
ber’s armed clashes and the Israeli defence minister warned 
that contingency plans had been drawn up for invasion of the 
autonomous areas if violence proceeded from the Har Homa 
decision. Nevertheless, a series of marches and protest strikes 
were urged by political and community organizations 
throughout the West Bank and Gaza. These reportedly failed 
to win the fuU support of Arafat, whose preferred response to 
the crisis was to attempt the diplomatic isolation of the Israeli 
Government. The PNA leader consulted EU leaders, King 
Hassan of Morocco and the Egyptian and Jordanian leaders in 
quick succession. Arafat’s relatively restrained response to Har 
Homa led to speculation, fermented in the Israeli media, that 
he had, at some time during negotiations with Israel, acquiesced 
to the construction of the settlement in return for sv^ progress 
on Israeli redeployments in the West Bank. Critics of Oslo 
repeated earlier assertions that what was happening at Har 
Homa was an inevitable consequence of the Accords’ frdlure to 
curtail settlement activity during the interim period. 

Following their success in helping to broker the Hebron agree- 
ment, the events surrounding Har Homa were received with 
alarm in Egypt and Jordan. On the day after the settlement 
was officially endorsed in Israel King Hussein wrote to the 
Israeli Prime Minister requesting his reappraisal of the decision 
and careful consideration of the consequences implicit in pur- 
suing the project. To underline official Jordanian dissatisfaction. 
Crown Prince Hassan cancelled a scheduled visit to attend the 
inauguration of the Rabin Peace Centre at Tel-Aviv University. 
The Jordanian leader, however, stopped short of severing diplo- 
matic links; Hussein had, after all, staked his regional policy 
on construcrtive engagement with Tel-Aviv. Yet the Jordanian 
monarch’s perceived tolerance of Israeli provocation resulted in 
government policy that was severely at odds with a popular 
sentiment that was increasingly hostile to its country’s relations 
with Israel under Netanyahu. Public feeling in Eg^t was simil- 
arly pitched against the Jewish state. An ill-timed visit by 
Netanyahu to a Cairo trade fair in early March provoked over- 
whelming press hosffily and the refusal of many prominent 
businessmen and intellectuals to accept invitations to be pre- 
sented to the Israeli Prime Minister. On 7 March 6 lq EU-drafted 
UN resolution calling on Israel to refrain from settlement- 
building in East Jerusalem encountered the now customary US 
veto. Washington’s new ambassador to the UN, Bill Richardson, 
defended the use of the veto by stating that UN involvement in 
the current dispute could only serve to hinder progress. 

Meanwhile, following lengthy cabinet discussion and consider- 
able international pressure, Israel announced details of its first 
phase of West Bank troop redeployment, as required by the 
Oslo Accords and reaffirmed by the Hebron agreement. The 
Israeh proposal, whicdi provideci for the transfer of only 2% of 
‘new’ West Bank territory to Palestinian control, was immedia- 
tely rejected by the Palestinian negotiating team, which also 
challenged the level of total deployment quoted within the terms 
of the three-phase initiative. By 11 March negotiations had 


been suspended and all Palestinian officials had been instructed, 
by Arafat, to end all contacts with Israel. The deadline for 
the initiation of ‘final status’ t alks , established by the Hebron 
agreement, was not observed by the Palestinians, who subse- 
quently rejected an Israeli proposal to accelerate the timetable 
for the ‘final status’ negotiations, given that a satisfactory 
resolution of the outstanding provisions of Oslo II had yet to 
be achieved. 

On 13 March seven Israeli schoolgirls visiting a border site 
in the Jordan Valley were killed when a Jordanian soldier 
sprayed their party with automatic gunfire. King Hussein con- 
demned the massacre and curtailed an official visit in order to 
meet with the victims’ families in Israel. His actions were widely 
applauded in Israel; less so in Jordan where his gesture was 
criticized as overly dramatic. Construction work on the Har 
Homa settiement beg^ on 18 March 1997. On the following 
day a Palestinian suicide bomber killed three women at a 
caf6 in Tel-Aviv. Hamas’ military wing in Jerusalem claimed 
responsibihty for the attack, but the organization’s political 
leaders in Gaza denied involvement. The Israeli Government 
immediately accused Arafat of having given tacit approval to 
his Islamist opposition to renew terror attacks and urged the 
PNA authorities to rectify the situation. Twelve montiis pre- 
viously the PNA had apprehended some 1,200 Islamist activists 
and sympathizers in the wake of a suicide bombing campaign, 
but on tiffs occasion Arafat felt little compunction to respond so 
readily to Israeli demands. Arafat had made consideuable 
efforts to build relations with Islamist organizations in the 
previous few months and was anxious not to antagonize this 
constituency with no prospect of reciprocity from Israel. More- 
over, the issue of settiements had eroded residual support for 
the peace process in Palestinian communities and the prevalent 
mood was far less opposed to acts of violent resistance. Even 
Arafat’s own Fatah faction was taking steps to distance itself 
from the policies of its nominal leader. On 23 March the Fatah 
Higher Committee in the West Bank called for an end to 
negotiations with Israel and an escalation of protests. There 
was an i mm ediate response in the West Bank, particularly in 
Hebron, where there were prolonged clashes between Israeli 
soldiers and hundreds of demonstrators. Three Palestirffan pro- 
testers were killed and more than 500 injured in the two weeks 
after the commencement of work at Har Homa. 

ARAB FOREIGN MINISTERS’ DECLARATION 

Arab diplomatic protests were stepped up in response to the 
commencement of construction on Jabal Abu Ghunaim. The 
GCC foreign ministers’ meeting in Riyadh, the Islamic summit 
in Islamabad and the ICO Jerusalem Committee meeting in 
Rabat all produced statements denouncing Israel’s settlement 
activity. More tangible opposition was expressed at an Arab 
foreign ministers’ meeting in Cairo at the end of the month 
when it was recommended that Arab League states should 
suspend involvement in multilateral negotiations with Israel, 
reassert the primary economic boycott and end moves towards 
normalization of relations, by closing down the representative 
offices throu^ which they were conducted. (Morocco, Tunisia, 
Oman, Qatar and Mauritama all had trade or representative 
offices in Tel-Aviv.) As these recommendations were non-binding 
and did not apply to those states--Eg 3 rpt, Jordan and the PNA— 
which had formal relations with Israel, it was unclear what 
practical import they would have. (The Omani Government did 
prohibit Israeli participation at a Muscat trade fair in early 
April.) A group of states led by Syria had urged the imposition 
of more severe measures against Israel and the convening of a 
special Arab summit to authorize them, but this proposal was 
vetoed by Cairo. There was little indication that the Netanyahu 
Government was unduly perturbed by the deterioration in rela- 
tions with the Arab world. Although the previous Labour admin- 
istration had regarded the development of closer relations with 
Arab states as a m^'or dividend of the peace process, Israel’s 
nationalist bloc had never been ideologically inclined to forge 
links with an Arab world that had long been held in cultural 
and political contempt. 

DIPLOMATIC INTirATIVES 

With the peace process effectively stalled over Har Homa and 
the issue of redeployment on hold, attention tximed to Wash- 
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ingtoQ, and Arab hopas that Clinton’s successful re-election 
would allow him the political freedom to adopt a more uncom- 
promising stance in his dealings with Israel. While Dennis 
Ross’s assessment of the prevailing mood in the Middle East 
was sufficiently pessimistic for him to recommend that the new 
Secretary of State, Madeleine Albright, should cancel plans for 
a tour of the region, Arab and IsraeE delegations beat a path to 
the White House. At the beginning of April the Jorda ni an 
monarch met Bill Clinton in Washington and expressed concerns 
that the precariousness of the current situation demanded that 
the USA play a more forthright role. However, Clinton replied 
that he was not willing to enforce an agreement. The end of 
King Hussein’s visit coincided with the arrival in Washington 
of the Israeli Prime Minister. Netanyahu’s visit was accom- 
panied by an announcement that the USA was authorizing 
substantial new funds for Israel’s anti-missile defence system, 
and no public expression of criticism of the Israeli leader was 
made by the US President. Their discussions, however, were 
described as ‘frank’, and privately Clinton aides revealed that 
the President had pressurized the Israeli leader to expeffite a 
resumption of negotiations with the Palestinians by offering to 
suspend settlement in disputed areas, begin construction of 
Arab housing in Jerusalem and offer to negotiate on the next 
stage of redeployments. Netanyahu rejoined that under the 
terms of the Oslo Accords and the recent Hebron protocols Israel 
was under no obligation to move forward with the peace process 
while the Palestinians were failing to fulfil their ‘security res- 
ponsibilities’. This message was repeated to the PLO Chairman 
and the Palestinian delegation that held talks with US officials 
in Washington in mid-April. Arguing that the Palestinian side 
needed to undermine Israel’s security argument, Clinton urged 
the Palestinians to renew security co-operation with Israel. 
Arafat duly complied, with an announcement that the PNA 
would ‘temporarily’ resume intelligence co-ordination. 

ItmiR-PAlESTINIAN PROBLEMS 

Deaths and injuries were stiU occurring on much of the West 
Bank in continued demonstrations over Har Homa, and Arafat’s 
decision on security was deeply unpopular, not least because 
the Israeli leader pointedly refused to make concessions in 
return. Hamas, who were judged to be the main target of 
intelligence-sharing, registered their anger by boycotting a con- 
ference aimed at building better relations between the PNA 
and the Palestinian opposition. Arafat was beset by mounting 
difficulties throughout May and June, including the economic 
problems associated with a burgeoning budget deficit. In addi- 
tion, Arafat’s Administration was severely undermined by alle- 
gations of widespread corruption and human rights abuses, 
and by a sustained strike by Palestinian teachers. Privately- 
expressed hopes that domestic pressures would be relieved by 
the collapse of Netanyahu’s Government were friistrated when 
investigation into the Der’i affair absolved the Israeli Prime 
Minister of any criminal wrongdoing. Instead Israeli- 
Palestinian relations further deteriorated into crisis after Israel 
accused the PNA of complicity in the murder of several Palestin- 
ians suspected of involvement in land sales to Israelis. PNA 
spokesmen denied the charge although one week prior to the 
first k ill in g, the Authorise justice minister had stated that the 
selling of land to ‘questionable land dealers’ should become a 
capital offence. 

ISRAEU RELATIONS WITH SYRIA AND LEBANON 

Israel’s relations with her northern neighbours had reverted to 
cu^mary hostility following Syria’s refusal to condemn Isla- 
mist atocks on Israeli civilian targets and the previous Israeli 
Adininistration’s subsequent decision to suspend bilateral nego- 
tiations. In August 1996, an attempt by the Netanyahu Govern- 
ment to entice Syria into a ‘Lebanon first’ agreement was 
rebuffed, while liaeli consideration of a plan to double the 
number of Jewish settlers on the Golan through the building 
of a new town^p seemed to cast doubt on the sincerity of 
Netanyahu’s stated readiness to resume negotiations with Dam- 
ascus “without preconditions’. Tension remained high between 
the two states in late 1996 when Syria deployed army units 
^m the Lebanese coastal towns (as provided for by the Saudi- 
brokered Ta’if agreements between Lebanon and Syria) to the 
militarily sensitive area of the Beka‘a valley. A substantial car- 


bomb attack in Damascus in late December that resulted in the 
deaths of a dozen people, and a machine-gun attack on a minibus 
transporting Syrian workers in Lebanon, were both attributed 
to Maronite elements working with Israel. Scores of Lebanese 
connected to the National Liberal Party, which had previously 
had close connections with Israeli intelligence services, were 
detained in the aftermath of the incidents. Netanyahu vehe- 
mently denied the charges of complicity in the attacks, while 
sections of the Israeli press carried ever more frequent stories 
of impending conflict with Syria, a proposition that was regarded 
as highly fanciful by most intelligence experts. Increasing sec- 
urity co-operation between Israel and Turkey, particularly the 
announcement in May 1997 of joint naval exercises with US 
warships m the Mediterranean, heightened Syrian concerns 
regarding territorial isolation and prompted renewed Syrian 
diplomatic efforts to persuade Arab states to block normalization 
with Israel. At the end of June Syria enlisted the support of 
Saudi Arabia in exerting pressure on Qatar to cancel the next 
post-Madrid economic summit due to take place in November 
with Israeli participation. The Saudi Crown Prince stated that 
^e Kingdom would not be represented, a decision also taken 
by the UAE. Syrian moves to establish more cordial relations 
with Iraq (the two states agreed to reopen border crossings 
and resume limited trade in June) and its attempts to broker 
improved relations between Iran and Iraq, on the one hand, 
and Iran and Saudi Arabia on the other, were all interpreted 
as a response to the perceived threat of an Israeli-Turkish axis. 
Meanwhile, the war of attrition m southern Lebanon continued 
at differing rates of intensity but with no sign of cessation. The 
deaths of 73 Israeli servicemen in February, killed in a collision 
of helicopters while being transported to southern Lebanon, 
briefly provoked a debate on the future of Israel’s presence in 
that country. Both left- and right-wing supporters in Israel 
argued that more was to be gained from abandoning the ‘security 
zone* than maintaining it. However, this remained a minority 
opinion in the Knesset— a poll revealed that only 27 of the 120 
deputies supported unilateral withdrawal— and was strongly 
opposed by Netanyahu and his defence minister. Reports also 
emerged that Israel had revised its counter-insurgency strategy 
with regard to Hezbollah and was relying more heavily on 
commando raids by elite parachute units. The IDF claimed this 
had been effective in disrupting HezboUah’s ability to engage 
in classic guerrilla warfare. However it did not prevent the Shi‘a 
militia from continuing to inflict casualties on the IDF; 12 Israeli 
troops were killed in combat in southern Lebanon in the first 
half of 1997. 

SPORADIC VIOLENCE CONTINUES 

By the summer of 1997, and after months of stalled Israeli- 
Palestinian negotiations, many commentators were declaring 
the death of the Oslo process. Release from domestic scandal 
had fortified Netanyahu agamst US pressure to agree to the 
level of compromise on Har Homa that would facilitate the 
Palestinians’ return to the negotiating table. However evidence 
of increasing US frustration with Israeli policy emerged in May 
with the leaking of a US intelligence report that claimed that 
many of the homes in Gaza’s settlements and in the West Bank 
were lying empty. The report appeared seriously to undermine 
Netanyahu’s principal public justification for continued settle- 
ment in the Occupied Territories, namely that land was needed 
to relieve Israel’s chronic housmg shortage. Netanyahu and 
settler leaders claimed the figures were groundless, but few 
doubted the accuracy of intelligence based on many years of 
field monitoring and satellite reconnaissance. Following the 
leak the Israelis agreed to two confidence building measures 
suggested by the Clmton Administration: allowing the construc- 
tion of more Arab housing in Jerusalem and suspending the 
policy of demolishing dwellings built without a licence. On the 
crucial issue of halting work on the Har Homa settlement, 
however, there was little sign of compromise, cabinet ‘hardliners’ 
urging Netanyahu to ignore the pleas of the international com- 
mumty. The impasse ensured that the West Bank and Gaza 
remained in a state of high volatility. There were violent clashes 
in Gaza during May and June, provoked by settler attempts to 
encroach on neighbouring lands. Hebron also seemed to have 
descended into a state of permanent confrontation between 
stone-throwmg youths and Israeli troops and armed settlers. 
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The appearance in the city at the end of June of crudely offensive 
anti-Islamic posters prompted further large-scale unrest that 
provoked an Israeli ultimatum for the PNA to contain the 
protests or risk the reoccupation of the rest of the city. Two 
hundred unarmed Palestinian police were subsequently ordered 
onto the streets by Arafat to restore order. However, with the 
conflict in Hebron temporarily contained, another crisis arose 
when four Palestinian police-officers were arrested by Israeli 
troops outside Nablus on suspicion of planning attacks on 
targeto. The discovery of a ^terror cell* was described by the 
Israeli defence minis ter as ‘the gravest event since the Oslo 
Accords’. He also demanded the extradition of Jihad Masini, 
head of cri m i n al investigations in Nablus, on suspicion of or- 
dering an attack on a Jewish settler on 10 July. On 19 July 
Israel Radio reported that Ghaza Jabali, Arafat’s police chief, 
had authorized actions against West B ank settlers and that 
Netanyahu had ordered his removal. Masini and Jabali denied 
the Israeli allegations, but after receiving instructions flx>m 
Washmgton to treat the Israeli charges with ‘the hipest degree 
of seriousness’, a number of Palestinian police-officers, including 
Masini, were detained for investigation. Their arrest coincided 
with the discovery by the Palestinian police of what they termed 
a Hamas ‘bomb fectoiy* in the West Bank town of Beit Sahur. 
In the same week, the announcement that a permit had been 
granted for the building of a Jewish settlement in the densely- 
populated Palestinian district of Ras al-Amud aroused consider- 
able international concern. 

NEW INITIATIVE THWARTED 

A sense of impending crisis in the Occupied Territories led to 
renewed US efforts to formulate an initiative that would save the 
Oslo process. In mid-July Clinton dispatched Thomas Pickering, 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, to meet wi^ 
Israeli and Palestinian leaders. His presence in the region 
prompted speculation that Washington was dose to securing 
the backing of both Israelis and Palestinians for a new proposal. 
Hopes were encouraged by a statement issued by the I^eli 
Prime Minister expressing his opposition to the building of the 
settlement in Ras al-Amud and an interior ministry announce- 
ment that the permit for construction ^d been temporarily 
suspended. On 28 July Israeli and Palestinian negotiators 
aimounced that they would resume formal talks on the Oslo 
Accords within one week. The nature of the formula that had 
broken the deadlock remained undear but was thought to have 
involved the possibility of suspension of works at Har Homa for 
between three and sis months. It was also announced that 
Dennis Ross would be making an imminent visit to the region 
with a new package of proposals. A sense of relief that the peace 
process might yet be salvaged proved to be short-lived. On 30 
July two suicide bombers attadted West Jerusalem’s Mahane 
Yehuda market. Thirteen Israelis were kOled and scores were 
woimded in the double explosion, responsibility for which was 
claimed initially by Islamic Jihad and subsequently by Hamas’ 
military wing. There was little chance that the fledgling 
attempts to revive the peace process would survive the scenes 
of carnage in Jerusalem. The proposed resumption of formal 
negotiations was cancelled, as was Ross’s visit to the region. 
Netanyahu charged Arafat with responsibility for the atrocity 
for his failure Sectively to combat Islamist extremism. He 
pointedly refused to accept a message of condolence from the 
PNA Chairman and instead ordered the sealing of the Palesti- 
nian-controlled areas and the detention of suspected Isla mis t 
militants. Arafat aides described the measures fits ‘a declaration 
of war’ on the Palestinian people. Despite the arrest of some 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad activists there was no immediate 
indication that the PNA was prepared to engage in the massive 
anti-activist campaign that Netanyahu declared to be the crucial 
prerequisite for both lifting of Ihe siege and conti n ui n g the 
Oslo process. 

The PLO Chairman’s reluctance to accede to Israel’s security 
demands was rooted in domestic vulnerability and ever-deep- 
ening mistrust of the Netanyahu Government. The day before 
the Jerusalem bombings, a report commissioned by the Legisla- 
tive Council into the finances of the PNA had been presented 
and had concluded that corruption was endemic throughout 
the Authority. It recommended the dissolution of the ea s ti ng 
executive and the prosecution of two Palestinian mini sters. 


Following an announcement by Israel that, in addition to the 
closure of the West Bank and Gaza, further sanctions were to 
be applied including the withholding of tax revenues for the 
PNA, the ‘freezing' of Authority assets in Israeli b an k s and 
the obstruction of broadcasts from Palestinian TV and radio 
stations, there was little possibility that .^afat would risk 
further opprobrium and potential civil conflict by acquiescing 
with Israeli demands to dismantle the institutional base of his 
Islamic opposition. Instead he attempted to counter Israeli 
belligerence by taking steps to prevent further fracturing of 
his constituency. In mid-August he chaired a ‘national unity* 
conference that was attended by representatives of both Hamas 
and Islamic Jihad. Although both organizations reiterated 
appeals for the PNA to abandon the Oslo process, their attend- 
ance at the conference was interpreted as a gesture of gratitude 
to Arafat for resisting Israeli demands for a crackdo^ on 
Islamist movements. The conference drew predictable criticism 
from the Netanyahu Government which accused the PLO 
Chairman of ‘coUuding with terrorists’. 

Having expended considerable diplomatic energy in 
attempting to reactivate Israeh-Palestinian negotiations, the 
aftermath of the Jerusalem bombings was viewed with partic- 
ular dismay by the Clinton Administration. In mid-August 1997 
the US Government announced that Secretary of State Albright 
was to undertake her first tour of the region. Arab expectations 
of the visit were decidedly low. Albright’s diplomatic career had 
established a firmly pro-Israeh profile in the Arab world, and 
her consistent response to the suicide attacks had been to 
echo Israli demand for tighter security controls in the PNA- 
administered areas. However, greater encouragement was 
derived frum the less partisan briefings of her spokesman, 
James Rubin, who, despite condemning Hamas and Islamic 
Jihad as ‘enemies of peace*, was carefiil not to criticize Arafat’s 
recent meetings with them and also let it be known that the 
US Government opposed the economic sanctions that Israel had 
imposed on the Arab populations of the West Bank and Gaza. 
For their part, Palestinian officials warned that the Albright 
visit would provide the momentum for a resumption of the peace 
process only if Israel’s security concerns were not the Secretary 
of State’s principal focus. Such hopes were largely frustrated by 
a triple suicide bombing in Jerusalem the week before Albright’s 
arrival that claimed tiie lives of a further four Israelis and 
led to renewed demands from the Netanyahu Government for 
drastic action to be taken against Islamic militants. Albright 
repeatedly lent her voice to these calls in her first public state- 
ments in Jerusalem; however, she did go some way to addressing 
Arab concerns by criticizing Israel’s withholding of Palestinian 
tax revenues and advising Israel against the ‘ui^ateral actions’ 
that were hindering the creation of a climate for peace. In Egypt 
Albright asserted that both the US and Egyptian Governments 
maintained that ‘a permanent settlement must ensure real 
security for Israel and recognition of the legitimate rights of the 
Palestinian people’. Although such rhetorical floui^es won 
the Secretary of State guarded praise in some Arab quarters, 
Palestinian officials were less enthusiastic. They noted that 
there was ‘a conspicuous dichotomy between our views and 
those of Albright on the concept of security and terrorism’. Even 
more worrying for Arafat and his loyalists, who had predicated 
their peace strategy on the expectation that the US Government 
would act as a guarantor of Israeli adherence to the terms 
of the Oslo Accords, Albright had pointedly discounted the 
possibility of a more interventionist role for the USA Continuing 
Palestinian despondency was a stark contrast to the satisfaction 
of the Israeli Government that the US Secretary of State’s visit 
had committed Netanyahu to little more than the release of 
funds illegally withheld from the PNA and the resumption of 
negotiations with the Palestinians in the USA later in the 
month. 

THE MESHAAL INCIDENT 

J ordanian relations with Israel were plunged into renewed crisis 
at the end of September 1997 following a bungled Mossad 
assassination attempt on Khahd Meshaal, a Jordanian citizen 
and head of the Hamas political bureau in Amman. Travelling 
with false Canadian passports, the two Israeli agents were 
overpowered on the streets of the Jordanian capital after they 
had injected Meshaal with a potentially lethal ^emical agent. 
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The Jordaman Gkivemment threatened to try the two Israeli 
operatives for murder and to sever diplomatic relations with 
Israel unless an antidote to the poison was supplied. This was 
handed over immediately and probably saved Meshaal’s Hfe. 
Interviewed in the Arab press, King Hussein used the incident 
to launch a stinging attack on the Israeli Prime Mimster and 
the role his Government had played in the search for a Middle 
East peace. Meanwhile, the Jordanian Government sought to 
undermine the gains made by its own Islamist opponents as a 
result of the Meshaal affair by exacting a high price for the 
return of the Israeli agents. The Government in Israel subse- 
quently announced that it was to free from a len^hy prison 
sentence Sheikh Ahmad Yassin, the founder and spiritual leader 
of the Hamas movement. Although Israeli and Jordanian offic- 
ials denied that an agreement had been negotiated, Yassin’s 
release was followed by the deportation of the Ipaeli agents, 
and the further release of Jordanian and Palestinian prisoners. 
On returning to his native Gaza the filing Yassin was fitted by 
thousands of well-wishers and given an official reception by the 
PNA leadership. The scenes in Gaza did little to diminish 
the Israeli embarrassment that had been generated by the 
assassination attempt and by the ensuing rupture in relations 
with Jordan. Given Netanyahu’s repeated demands for the PNA 
to apprehend and contain Hamas cadres, the release of the 
movement’s leader by Israel could scarcely have been more 
ill-timed. 

ISRAELI CASUALTIES IN LEBANON 

September 1997 witnessed the most serious resurgence of viol- 
ence in the conflict in southern Lebanon since the Israeli bom- 
Wdments of April 1996. A series of clashes involving the SLA 
and Hezbollah irdlitias resulted in a number of Lebanese civilian 
casualties and the launch of rocket attacks against northern 
Israel. Israel responded with air raids on Hezbollah and Palesti- 
nian targets, and the bombing of a power station providing 
electricity to the port of Sidon. On 5 September a party of Israeli 
commandos were ambushed by a combined HezboUah, Amal 
and Lebanese army force while mounting a raid on territory 
north of the ‘security zone’. Twelve Israeli soldiers were killed 
and several were injured in the attack; two Lebanese soldiers 
and six Amal and Hezbollah militiamen also died during the 
IDFs evacuation of its wounded. The incident was significant 
not just for the number of Israeli casualties— the hipest for 
more than a decade— but also because it illustrated a growing 
trend for regular Lebanese troops to engage the DDF and their 
SLA allies in battle. Further raids into Lebanon by Israeli forces 
on 12 and 13 September resulted in Ihe deaths of six Lebanese 
soldiers and four Hezbollah fighters, and prompted Lebanese 
army commander Gen. Emile Lahoud to state that ‘the Lebanese 
army will confront Israel until aU our land is liberated’. Five 
more Israeli troops were killed in action in Lebanon during 
September, bringing the total number of IDF-SLA casualties 
during 1997 to 50 (compared to 48 Hezbollah deaths). Several 
reasons were advanced for the high number of casualties among 
Israeli and SLA forces. Defence commentators noted the deploy- 
ment by HezboUah of more sophisticated weaponry, particularly 
the Sagar missile, capable of penetrating the heavy armour of 
Israel’s battle tanks. It was also suggested that HezboUah had 
benefited fix>m better intelligence; ffie activities of a ‘double’ 
agent were said to be behind the successful ambush of 6 Sep- 
tember. Within Israel the moimtmg death toU in Lebanon 
provoked renewed public debate as to flie wisdom of mfllntfliTiing 
the occupation of the south. Yossi Beilin, a prominent member 
of the opposition Labour party, earned a rebuke fi:nm the new 
parly leader, Ehud Barak, for campaigning for an immediate 
withdrawal from Lebanon. The mofliers of serving troops also 
launched protests in Tel-Aviv, while opinion poUs suggested that 
some 60% of the Israeli population was in favour of evacuation. 

THE SETTLEMENT AND DEPLOYMENT ISSUES 
The long hiatus in negotiations over implementation of the Oslo 
Accords ended in late September 1997 when the Israeli foreign 
minis ter naet with his Palestinian counterpart in the US capital. 
This meeting prefaced more substantive negotiations in October, 
The key areas of concern for the Palestinian negotiators 
remained the question of settlements, the opening of Sie Gaza 
harbour and seaport, and the timing and extent of the long 


overdue Israeli redeployment on the West Bank. The former 
issue remained the most contentious. In pre-meeting declara- 
tions the PLO Chairman restated his intention to seek a halt 
to all construction of Jewish settlements. Netanyahu’s interpret- 
ation of Madeleine Albright’s appeal for a suspension of ‘unUat- 
eral steps’ was predictably idiosyncratic. Speaking at a press 
conference in Jerusalem Netanyahu elaborated his own under- 
standing of Albright’s rubric-Israel would temporarily under- 
take not to inaugurate new settlements, but would proceed with 
planned construction in existing settlements (including Har 
Homa) so as to ‘accommodate natural population growth’. Given 
this divergence over such a core issue and continued friction 
over Israel’s security demands, observers on both sides predicted 
that a breakthrough in the forthcoming negotiations was 
unliely. Their pessimism appeared to be justified. By November 
Palestinian officials were accusing Israel of miring the talks in 
procedural issues so as to avoid broaching the subject of Israeli 
redeployment and settlements. For his part, Netanyahu stated 
that he ‘would not hand over any more land to the Palestinians 
without knowing in advance how the features of the ‘final status’ 
settlement would look’. This remained unacceptable to the Pale- 
stinian side; indeed the only satisfaction that the Palestinian 
delegation derived from its presence in Washington was the 
sign of increasing impatience towards Israel from within the 
US Department of State. Press reports revealed that Albright 
had ‘lambasted’ the Israeli premier over his perceived lack of 
sincerity towards the Oslo process. The lack of progress in 
Washington also determined that the fourth Middle East and 
North Afidca (MENA) economic conference in Qatar in mid- 
November would not substantially advance the development of 
trade links and development opportunities between Israel and 
the Arab world. The Syrian Government, which had distanced 
itself completely from the multilateral forums of the peace 
process, urged tiie cancellation of the conference. Saudi Arabia, 
Morocco and the UAE, key US allies in the region, subsequently 
announced that they too would be boycotting the conference in 
response to Israeli policies. President Mubarak initially refused 
to commit Egypt to attendance or a boycott, his hesitation linked 
to the hope that the Israeli Government would smooth the way 
for Egyptian participation by announcing substantive move- 
ment in the peace process. With no such development, and with 
domestic opinion crystallized against Israel, Mubarak 
announced that Egypt would join tiie boycott of the MENA 
conference. Despite overt and covert US pressure, only five Arab 
states (Jordan, Yemen, Kuwait, Oman and Mauritania) sent 
delegations to Doha. The absence of Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
inevitably deprived the conference of much political and econ- 
omic— not to mention symbolic— import. Nevertheless, the con- 
ference attracted 2,000 participants from 65 countries; this 
rivalled the attendance at the previous year’s summit in Cairo. 
American, Qatari and Israeli officials expressed satisfaction 
with the gathering. Jordan and Israel announced commitments 
to a number of joint ventures, including the establishment of 
an industrial park in the Jordanian city of Irbid. 

Far from reactivating the peace process, Israeli-Palestinian 
negotiations were soon marginafized as policy statements in 
Israel accentuated the chasm between the two sides. At the end 
of November 1997 the Israeli Cabinet issued a memorandum 
which underlined the Government’s desire to radically rework 
the Oslo process. While agreeing in principle to a further rede- 
ployment of the IDF on the West Baids:, the cabinet paper stated 
that this could only be accomplished in stages, and after the 
fiilfilment of two conditions. The first of these would be the 
PNA’s meeting certain Israeli demands: the revision of the 
Palestinian National Charter, and an end to ‘terrorism’ and 
political activity in East Jerusalem. The second wodd be an 
assessment by government agencies of those areas of the Occu- 
pied Territories to be retained indefinitely by Israel and not 
niade subject to negotiation in the ‘final status’ talks. This was 
in direct contravention of the Oslo Agreement. Happily for 
Arafat the Cabinet plan was rejected by Labour’s Ehud Barak 
as ‘totally irrelevant’. Of greater concern to the PNA was the 
response of the USA to Israel’s posturing and the commitment 
of Secretary of State Albright to the provisions concerning 
redeployment as specified in the Oslo and Hebron interim agree- 
ments. As Palestiman officials pointed out, according to these 
agreements, three redeployments were due to be completed 
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by inid-1998. After this date the only areas of the Occupied 
Territories to remain under Israeli control would be borders. 
East Jerus^em, settlements and specified military locations. 
Ahmad Tibi, one of Arafat’s advisers, estimated these areas to 
comprise no more than 11% of West Bank territory, considerably 
less than the 55% being touted by some sections of the Israeli 
Government. In late December Albright flew to Europe to hold 
septate meetogs with Netanyahu and Arafat in London and 
Paris, but nei^er these talks, nor a further trip to the Middle 
East by Denms Ross in January 1998 achieved an appreciable 
shift in positions. Ross’s visit coincided with the announcement 
by Israel of a major expansion to two settlements m the Occupied 
Territories and the resignation of Israel’s Deputy Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of Foreign Mairs, David Levy. Although 
Levy’s resignation was forced primarily by disagreements over 
the Government’s budget proposals, he was regarded as one of 
the more liberal voices in the Israeh Cabinet. His departure 
(not to mention the growing influence of Ariel Sharon) reinforced 
fears that there would be no relaxation in Israel’s uncomprom- 
ising approach to brokering an agreement with the PNA on IDF 
withdrawals. Two weeks after the failed Ross mission, Arafat 
and Netanyahu returned to Washington to hold separate t-allrs 
with the US Administration. Prior to his appointment at the 
White House, the Israeli leader held a series of meetings with 
leading Republicans, including the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Newt Gingrich, and representatives of the 
evangelical Christian movement— both fiercely pro-Israel and 
anti-Clinton. If these high-profile engagements were intended 
as a warning to the Clinton Administration not to exert undue 
pressure on the Netanyahu Government, they proved to be 
barely necessa^. With his presidency under threat from a 
rapidly-escalating sex scandal, Clinton was keen to avoid a 
diplomatic spat with the Israeli leader. In seven hours of meet- 
ings, described as ‘attritional’, Clinton failed to persuade Netan- 
yahu to accept a new US initiative. This was thought to involve 
a phased Israeli redeployment from 12%-15% of the West Bank 
territory in return for revision of the Palestinian National 
Charter and steps ‘to fight terror and prevent violence’ in the 
self-ruled areas. Netanyahu reportedly stated that his Cabinet 
would accept no more than a 9.5% withdrawal. Despite the fact 
that the US proposals represented far less than had been 
expected by the PNA only six months previously, Yasser Arafat 
was said to have reluctantly accepted the package. His decision 
was influenced, in part at least, by the possibility of Israeli 
rejection and Netanyahu’s consequent diplomatic isolation. Net- 
anyahu himself appeared unbowed by this eventuality. His 
supporters viewed the US trip as a diplomatic trimph— he had 
a^r aU resisted the most modest of concessions. By contrast, 
Arafat’s description of his meetings with Clinton as ‘positive, 
finiitfiil and constructive’ masked a deepening pessimism. For 
much of the wider Arab world also, the absence of real progress 
at meetings in the US capital signalled an end to hopes that 
the USA would be prepared to exert significant pressure on the 
Netanyahu (Jovemment. 

ISRAELI INITIATIVE ON LEBANON 

Since 1997 had been such a costly year for the Israelis in 
Lebanon, it was not surprising that the new year brought signs 
that the Netanyahu Government was prepared to respond to 
growing domestic unease with the human cost of the occupation. 
In an interview with a Lebanese daily newspaper, the Israeli 
Minister of Defence, Itzhak Mordechai, stated that Israel would 
be prepared to consider a unilateral withdrawal from Lebanon 
in line with UN Security Council Resolution 425. He added that 
the withdrawal could only be undertaken if guarantees were 
forthcoming that the Lebanese army would be deployed to its 
southern border and would co-operate with the IDF in p^ 
venting ‘terror and violence’ against Israel. An Israeli foreign 
ministry briefing also urged the incorporation of the SLA into 
the regular Lebanese army in the same way that other mihtias 
bad been absorbed at the end of the Lebanese civil war. Lebanon 
rejected the offer as unacceptable, a response that observers 
believed to be conditioned by Syria’s long-held opposition to 
previous ‘Lebanon first proposals mooted by the Israelis. In 
mid-Januaiy 1998 the Israeli press carried reports that senior 
Lebanese officials had contacted Yossi Beilin, the guiding force 
behind the newly-constituted *Movement for a Peaceful Depar- 


ture from Lebanon’, and assured him that in the event of an 
Israeli withdrawal the Lebanese army would establish full 
sovereignty over the evacuated areas. In March the Israeli 
Prime Minister sought to secure international and regional 
ba ckin g for a more comprehensive version of the Mordechai 
proposals. This reiterated Israel’s desire for a withdrawal, but 
stated that any return to the international borders would occur 
in phases and be conditional on the negotiation of security 
guarantees from the Lebanese Government. The plan received 
Sie baciing of the US Government but was rejected by Dam- 
ascus and Beirut. On 3 April the Lebanese Prime !^^nister, 
Rafik Hariri, accused Israel of rewriting Resolution 425 and of 
attempting to drive a wedge between Syria and Lebanon. He 
added that his country would not support a ‘security before 
peace’ proposal and indicated that there was no prospect of an 
amnesty being awarded to the higher ranking officers in the 
SLA. The Lebanese position received support from the French 
President, Jacques Chirac, who opined that Resolution 425 
demanded a ‘i^ateral’ and ‘unconditional* withdrawal; this 
was also the majority opinion of the UN Security Council. After 
a closed meeting, the Coundl President, Hishashi Owada of 
Japan, reported that the body’s consensus was that Security 
Council resolutions ‘are mandatory and they should be imple- 
mented without preconditions’. Earlier the Iranian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs had stated that his (]k)vemment believed 
HezboUsdi should end its military campaign if Israel ended its 
occupation of southern Lebanon. He did, however, concur with 
the Syrian opinion that the Israeli proposal was ‘a Zionist plot 
aimed at splitting the states in the region’. Later in the month 
the Lebanese President undertook a global tour to win interna- 
tional backing for his country’s refhsal to accept the Israeli 
initiative. 

INCREASED EUROPEAN INVOLVEMENT 

In January 1998 the European Commission issued a detailed 
review of tiie EC’s Middle East policies. The report argued that, 
as the region’s largest aid donor, the EU should play a more 
active role in Middle Eastern affairs, particularly in relation to 
the faltering peace process. The report was careful to acknow- 
ledge the leatog role played by the US Administration, but at 
the same time the author of the report, European Commissioner 
Manuel Marin, was unusually explicit in apportioning blame 
for the political and economic failures of the previous 12 months. 
Marin stated that Israeli policies, and in particular the restric- 
tions imposed on trade and economic activity, had undermined 
EU aid mitiatives and were responsible for a severe economic 
decline in the Palestinian territories. This was, Marin pointed 
out, despite the injection of US $l,200m. of EU funds into 
the Palestinian economy during 1993-97. Within days of the 
presentation of the report, the European Commission Ifresident, 
Jacques Santer, embarked on a seven-day tour of the Middle 
East, his first official visit to the region. The visit was designed 
to raise the profile of the EU in the region and was punctuated 
by frequent expressions of Europe’s irritation with the policies 
of the Netanyahu Government. He levelled specific criticism at 
Israel for blocking the opening of the European-financed airport 
in Gaza. Having held talks with both Palestinian and Israeli 
leaders, he returned to Brussels accusing Netanyahu of gener- 
ating ‘contradictions’ with regard to Israel’s position. ‘Chi the 
one hand, Prime Minister Netanyahu says he wants economic 
development in the Palestinian territories. On the other hand 
he won’t allow the Palestinians to exploit their economic poten- 
tial.’ He also reiterated the European belief that Israel’s security 
needs could best be assured by swift implementation of their 
obligations as laid down in the Oslo principles. Questioned as 
to what pressure the EU could bring to bear on the Israehs, 
Santer declared the Europeans ‘powerless’ to bring about a 
change in Israeli policies. He dismissed suggestions of sanctions 
being employed against Israel. European-Israeli relations det- 
eriorated further in March, following a visit to the Middle East 
by the British Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth 
^airs, Robin Cook. Prior to the visit. Cook had gained EU 
support for a British initiative to ‘unblock the peace process’. 
In essence, the six-point British plan called for the Pales tinian a 
and Israelis to adhere to previously signed agreements. How- 
ever, it also contained a specific appeal for Israel to implement 
substantial and credible redeployments on the West Bank and 
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to ‘fireeze' all settlement activity. The proposals were dismissed 
by an Israeli Grovemment spokesman as ^essentially Palest ini an 
ideas^ which only reinforced antipathy towards greater Euro- 
pean involvement in the region. Cookes intended itinerary also 
raised Israeli hackles. A proposed visit to the site of the Har 
Homa settlement in the company of Faisal Husseini, the PNA*s 
Minister responsible for Jerusalem Affairs, was declared Hmac- 
ceptable’ by Netanyahu. Cook eventually agreed to be escorted 
to Har Homa by Israel’s Cabinet Secretary, David Naveh, a 
compromise that satisfied neither the Israelis nor the Palestin- 
ians. In the event, Cook’s visit to Har Homa degenerated into 
an undignified spectacle as Israeli security personnel struggled 
to keep the British politician from being jostled by a crowd of 
right-wing settlers. Swiftly departing the scene. Cook traveUed 
to East Jerusalem, where he met Faisal Husseini and laid a 
wreath to commemorate the Palestinian victims of the 1948 
massacre at Deir Yassin. Netanyahu responded by cancelling 
an arranged dinner with Cook and cutting short their scheduled 
meeting to a symbolic 15 minutes. The 15 EU foreign ministers 
issued a statement in support of Cook’s visit, countering charges 
that it had irreparably damaged the chances of a more construc- 
tive EU role in the region. Netanyahu’s refusal to pursue diplom- 
atic channels in order to ease the strain on relations resulting 
firom the visit suggested that the Israeli Prime Minister had 
seized on the incident as a way of scuppering the ElTs political 
ambitions in the region. 

RENEWED DEADLOCK 

In early 1998, a renewed crisis in Washington’s relations with 
Baghdad, occasioned by Saddam Hussain’s refusal to allow UN 
weapons inspection teams fiee access to his presidential palaces, 
threw Arab dissatisfaction with the US Government’s Middle 
East policy into sharp relief. The refusal of the Arab world to 
back US air-strikes could be explained in part by the genuine 
desire to see an end to the hardships endured by ordinary 
Iraqis, but opposition to military action was also informed by a 
perception that the Clinton Administration was overly indulgent 
of Israel’s reluctance to meet its responsibilities. There were 
few s^ns during the early months of 1998 to suggest that the 
deadlock was about to be broken. Further visits to the Middle 
East by Madeleine Albright in February and Dennis Ross in 
March failed to sway Netanyahu from his earlier insistence that 
Israel would only accept a redeployment of less than 10%. He 
deemed the US propo^s 'an imposed solution that is neither 
desirable nor viable’. While Netanyahu’s stance was reported 
to be causing exasperation in Washington, it did not lead to the 
public condemnation of Israel demanded by the Arab world. 
Yasser Arafat, meanwhile, was taking great risks with his own 
constituency in order to appease the US Government. Arrests 
of Hamas cadres had resumed in areas under PNA control, and 
during the Iraqi crisis pro-Iraqi demonstrations were dispersed 
by the security forces (it was also reported that, following Israeli 
allegations that the PNA was secretly releasing imprisoned 
Islamists, Arafat organized a tour of prisons for the US Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) to demonstrate that those arrested 
remained incarcerated). More importantly, the PLO Chairman 
had remained committed to the unpublished, but widely 
reported, US proposals to move the peace process forward. These 
proposals allegedly required Israel to redeploy from a further 
13.1% of the West Bank’s ‘Area C’ (under exclusive Israeli 
control) in three phases, and for 12% of this territory to be 
transferred to West Bank ‘Area B’ (under PNA civilian, but 
Israeli security control) rather than ‘Area A’ (imder exclusive 
PNA civilian and security control). An additional 12% of ‘Area 
B’ territory would be converted to ‘Area A’, as a form of compen- 
sation. The US initiative fell far short of the 30%-40% redeploy- 
ment originally anticipated by the Palestinians, yet PNA 
spok^men believed that Arafat had no other option but to 
remain committed to the proposal. Egypt and Jordan had 
already given their reluctant support to the plan and had 
convinced Arafat that the US ideas represented the most real- 
istic chance of success with Netanyahu. The PNA leader was 
also aware that rejection of the agreement would jeopardize US 
support for a more substantial third redeployment. The Israeli 
C^vemment had already made it known that they wanted the 
third redeployment cancelled or at best merged into the ‘final 
status’ talb. 
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Relations between the Jordanian Government and the Israeli 
authorities remained frosty following the attempted assassina- 
tion of Khalid Meshaal. Prospects of a thaw receded in mid- 
March 1998 when Ariel Sharon reportedly threatened to attempt 
another assassination of the Hamas chief. Jordan’s foreign 
ministry summoned the Israeli Ambassador to demand an 
explanation of Sharon’s comments; Sharon subsequently sent a 
lete to the Jordanian Government stating that his comments 
had been misunderstood and that Israel had no plana ‘to attack 
Jordan or Jordanians’. In mid-April King Hussein and Prime 
Minister Netanyahu held an unscheduled meeting m Eilat to 
discuss the stalemate in the peace process. The details of the 
meeting were not revealed but the Jordanian monarch later 
commented that ‘not all the results of the meeting had been 
positive’. In a letter sent to Netanyahu on the day after the 
talks, King Hussein urged Israel to accept the US formula for 
withdrawal and warned that if he failed to do so he would bear 
responsibihty for the collapse of the peace process. 

During a visit to the Middle East at the end of April 1998 the 
British Prime Minister, Tony Blair, invited Israeli, Palestinian 
and US leaders to peace tsdks in London to be conducted in 
May. All parties accepted the invitation which was presented, 
once again, as a last ditch attempt to salvage what remained of 
the peace process. Following two days of bilateral talks in 
London on 4 and 5 May, there was little sign that the joint 
efforts of Blair and Albright had persuaded the Israelis to accept 
the US proposals. At the end of the talks Tony Blair concluded, 
somewhat lamely, that there had been ‘no breakthrough but no 
breakdown eitheri. Albright invited the Israeli and Palestinian 
leaders to meet President Clinton in Washington later in the 
month if Netanyahu could agree to the 13.1% redeployment. 
This was something that Netanyahu claimed his right-wing 
Cabinet colleagues were not prepared to countenance. He did, 
however, state that there were still issues to be explored with 
Albright, and in mid-May he flew to the USA. During his five- 
day trip to Washington and New York, Netanyahu once again 
displayed an adroit ability to manipulate the domestic US 
political scene. He argued his ‘hardline’ security agenda force- 
fiilly in the media, in the US Congress and to pro-Israeli lobby 
groups. He won both standmg ovations and strong political 
backing from Republican representatives who were critical of 
the Clmton Administration’s ‘bullying’ of Israel. ‘Congress’, 
claimed the Republican Chair of the Committee for Interna- 
tional Relations, ‘will continue to stand shoulder-to-shoulder 
with Israel regardless of the obstacles that others may place 
before her.’ Meetings with Albright and Ross concentrated on a 
formula to bridge the gap between the US redeployment propo- 
sals and Netanyahu’s insistence that a withdrawal from more 
than 9.6% of West Bank territory would conflict with Israel’s 
security needs. Before he flew back to Israel to take part in his 
nation’s 60th anniversary celebrations, Netanyahu suggested 
that his policy differences with the US Administration were 
diminishing. He refused to elaborate on the reasons for his 
optimism but there was speculation that a bridging formula 
may have been agreed. Two potential scenarios were advanced 
unofficially. The first envisaged the Israelis implementing a 
9.5% redeployment and agreeing to honour the remaining per- 
centage only after the Pdestinians had met certain security 
obligations. The second, and more fancied scenario, mvolved 
the Israeli Government agreeing to the larger redeployment but 
demanding US support for a postponement of the ^1-important 
third deployment m compensation. If this was the case, it would 
be certain to cause a crisis within the PNA. Arafat had staked 
his negotiating strategy on the understanding, in accordance 
with the Oslo Accords, that he would be entering the ‘final 
status’ talks with at least 80% of the West Bank under his full 
or partial control. A postponement of the third redeployment 
would mean that these negotiations would begin with 60% of 
the West Bank under exclusive Israeli control. According to 
Ham al-Hassan of Fatah’s central committee, thia would inevit- 
ably lead to a ‘final status’ solution that involved the partitioning 
of tiie West Bank and the retention by Israel of ‘around 45% of 
the territory’. This would be an arrangement, observed al- 
Hassan, ‘that no Palestinian leader could endorse without 
falling’. The pessimism of the Fatah old guard was reflected in 
mountmg frustration with regard to the peace process on the 
Palestiman streets. As Israelis were joyously Tnarlring the found- 
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ation of the Jewish State, Palestinians were through 

the streets of Gaza and the West Bank in of&dally sanctioned 
commemoration of the Nah^, the ‘catastrophe’ of 1948 that 
had led to their dispossession and dispersal. In a number of 
cities the ^ousands of demonstrators were joined by masked 
men canymg machine-guns and automatic rides. Signidcantly, 
the m^ority of these were not the activists of Hamas and 
Islamic Jihad, but members of Arafat’s increasingly estranged 
Fatah movement. In Nablus, the local leader of Hamas con- 
cluded a march by 15,000 people by firing a pistol into the air 
and c allin g for ‘a new era of resistance’. Inevitably, several of 
the demonstrations erupted into violence as protesters vented 
their emotions on Israeli settlements and military positions. By 
the end of the day six Palestinians had been shot dead (five of 
them in Gaza) and scores had been wounded by live ammunition 
and rubber bullets. 

STILL NO PROGRESS ON SYRIAN TRACE 

The last week of May 1998 witnessed further in 

southern Lebanon. Israeli naval vessels joined helicopter gun- 
ships in bombarding suspected Hezbollah targets around Sidon. 
On 26 May the Shi‘a n^tia fired some 300 mortars at SLA 
positions, and on the following day two Israeli soldiers were 
killed on the edge of Israel’s self-declared ‘security zone’. The 
deaths prompted the Israeli Prime Minister to comment that 
an IDF withdrawal fi:om Lebanon was ‘more pressing than 
ever* . Tensions were heightened between Israel and its northern 
neighbours following reports that the Syrian authorities had 
been encouraging Hezbollah to intensify attacks on Isaeli tar- 
gets. In mid-June the Israeli daily Ha'aretz also reported that 
Syria had taken delivery of around 1,000 laser-guided anti-tank 
rockets, the first such shipment of advanced weaponry fium 
Moscow since the demise of the Soviet Union. A rare visit to 
Paris by the Syrian President, Hafiiz al-Assad, in July 1998 
suggested a developing strategic partnership between Syria 
and France. The visit ^ so prompted speculation that renewed 
dialogue between Israel and Syria might be forthcoming. How- 
ever, Netanyahu rejected a Frendi proposal to resume talks on 
the basis of understandings already reacdied on the 
Israeli-Syrian track, owing to Syria’s insistence that the pre- 
vious Israeli Administration had agreed, in principle, to an 
Israeli evacuation of the Golan Heights. Moreover, later in the 
month, the Israeli Knesset approved a bill, sponsored by the 
Third Way party, that would require any withdrawal from the 
Golan to be sanctioned by a national referendum. Syria deemed 
the vote ‘a declaration of war against the peace process and a 
direct defiance of the international community’. In response, 
there was an immediate escalation of hostilities in Lebanon. 
Two Israeli soldiers and a civilian army employee were killed 
in Hezbollah attacks in the ‘security zone’ in miiAugust, while 
the IDF shelled civilian areas in the south and, on 25 August, 
assassinated a prominent Amal leader. Hezbollah and its £^ed 
militias retaliated vrith Katyusha rocket attacks which wounded 
a number of civilians in northern Israel and forced residents of 
northern townships to seek the refuge of underground bunkers. 

PALESTINIAN STATUS UPGRADED AT UN 

The PNA secured a welcome diplomatic victory at the UN in 
early July 1998, when the General Assembly agreed by 124 
votes to 4 to upgrade the observer status of the Palest inian 
representative. Henceforth the Palestinians would enjoy the 
same status as a fiill member state in all but voting and election 
rights. Israel and the USA were joined by the Marshall Islands 
fln H the Federated States of Micronesia in opposing the move. 
An earlier draft resolution on the status of the Pales tini a n 
mission had been abandoned the previous December following 
Arab failure to win the support of the EU for the proj^sal. That 
the EU was now prepared to put aside former misgivings and 
back such a resolution underlined renewed European percep- 
tions that Israel’s obduracy was largely responsible for the 
parlous state of the peace process. For ^e Pales tinian leader 
the vote could not have come at a better time. With the Israeli 
Government either unable or unwilhng to address the latest 
US initiative on West Bank redeployment, Arafat had sought 
to stem the tide of domestic criticism of his ha n dli n g of the 
peace process by stating his intention u^aterally to declare 
Palestinian statehood when the five-year interim period estab- 


lished by the Oslo Accords expired on 4 May 1999. Netanyahu, 
meanwhile, had warned that such a declaration would provoke 
the sternest of responses from Israel. 

TALKS REVIVED 

Israeli and Palestinian representatives resumed direct t alks on 
the US initiative in Tel-Aviv in July, but these ended in failure 
three days later, after the Palestinian side complained of Israel’s 
‘obscure, sophistic formulations’, a reference to an Israeli pro- 
posal that 3% of the designated 13.1% of territoiy slated for 
withdrawal should be classified a ‘nature reserve’ in which 
neither Palestinian nor Israeli construction would be permitted. 
Pressure from Washington had compelled Arafat to instruct his 
negotiators to revive talks. The decision was not popular with 
many Palestinians, who argued that by returning to the negoti- 
ating table they were lendmg credibility to a process that had 
long been devoid of substance and only served to sustain the 
fiction that tiie Netanyahu Government was actively pursuing 
a peace settlement. Arafat’s critics also complained that by 
resuming dialogue the Palestinians were implicitly accepting 
Israel’s stance that the US initiative was st^ the subject of 
negotiation rather than implementation. Arafat was unwilling 
to accommodate dissent on this or other matters. 

PNA RESHUFFLE 

In June 1998 the PNA Cabinet resigned, apparently in order to 
obstruct an attempt by the Palestinian Legislative Council 
(PLC), which had published a highly-critical report of wide- 
spreaid corruption in the PNA in July 1997, to pass a vote 
expressing ‘no-confidence’ in it. Chairman Arafat accepted the 
resignation, but ministers were instructed to remain in ofidce 
in a provisional capacity until new appointments were made. A 
new Cabinet appointed in August included several new minis- 
tors, but only one minister of Ihe outgoing Cabinet was actually 
dismissed. On the day following the appointment of the new 
Cabinet, two prominent ministers resigned on the grounds that 
the Cabinet reshuffle had failed adequately to address the 
shortcomings of the PNA The new Cabinet was also criticized 
by officials of the principal international organizations granting 
fimds to the PNA In November, nevertheless, at a conference 
sponsored by the USA, donors agreed to grant the PNA more 
than US $3, 000m., to he disbursed over the next five years. 

DISENCHANTMENT IN THE OCCUPIED 
TERRITORIES 

The mood of the region remained resolutely pessimistic during 
the summer of 1998, with local developments exacerbating the 
atmosphere of suspicion and mistrust. Unknown assailants 
killed three prominent Jewish West Bank settlers in August 
and Netanyahu responded announcing the establishment of 
three permanent settlements in Nablus, Jerusalem and the 
centre of Hebron. This announcement, roundly condemned by 
the PNA coincided with a report from the Washington-based 
Foxmdation for Middle East Peace which claimed that new 
homes were currently being constructed in the Occupied Territo- 
ries at a rate of some 2,000 per year, compared to a rate of around 
1,000 per year during 1996-97. The report also estimated the 
number of Jewish settlers living in the West Bank and Gaza to 
have risen by 12.4% in the 18 month-period to June 1998, 
bringing the total number of settlers in those areas to some 
170,000. In September two prominent members of Hamas’ mili- 
tary wing were killed in Hebron during an undercover IDF 
operation. The killings brought thousands of Palestinians onto 
the streets of Gaza and the West Bank. Hamas leaders promised 
revenge attacks, raising the spectre of renewed suicide bomb- 
ings. Spokesmen for the PNA condemned the assassinations as 
‘state-sponsored terrorism’, but such sentiments failed to pre- 
vent charges of complicity being levelled against the PNA and 
its security apparatus. Despite the ongoing shuttle diplomacy 
of Washington envoy, Dennis Ross, there was little evidence of 
process on the redeployment proposals. Tellinj^y, the fifth 
anniversary of the signing of the Oslo Accords was marked by 
a low-key ceremony attended by Yasser Arafat and his older 
interlocutor, Shimon Peres. The Israeli Prime Minister effec- 
tively snubbed the gathering, reporting instead to the Knesset 
that the PNA was failing in its ‘pledge to combat terrorism’ 
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and therefore bore responsibility for any delay in reaching an 
agreement on second-phase redeployment. 

IJOyaTED PROGRESS 

Although the Netanyahu Govemmenfs prevarication with 
regard to the US peace proposals had been facilitated by the 
Clinton Administration’s embroilment in the Monica Lewinsky 
scandal, the Israeli Prime Minister recognized that it would not 
be possible to let the impasse continue indefinitely. The US 
Gk)vermnent was desperate for a foreign policy success to dis- 
tract attention firom the President’s personal embarrassment, 
and despite Israeli assertions of the PNA’s failure to meet its 
security commitments, the international community was largely 
unanimous in its belief that Israel’s intransigence was respon- 
sible for the gridlocked peace process. There were also domestic 
imperatives prompting Netanyahu to adopt a less uncomprom- 
ising approach to a deal with the Palestinians. Mounting discon- 
tent arising firom a poor economic performance, an unpopular 
budget and simmering industrial unrest meant that the Israeli 
Prime Minister was almost as much in need of a diversion 
ftom home-grown difidculties as the US President. Signs of 
compromise emerged at a UN General Assembly debate in New 
York at the end of September, when Netanyahu delivered a 
speech that was unusually conciliatory and affirmed Israel’s 
commitment to achieving regional peace. For his part, Arafat 
elected not to jeopardize any new initiative by reiterating his 
plans for a unilateral declaration of statehood. Secretary of 
State Albright held talks with Arafat and Netanyahu in New 
York and secured their agreement to meet jointly with President 
Clinton on 28 September 1998— their iist direct encounter 
since Octob^ 1997. The US President subsequently announced 
that he would host a bilateral summit at the Wye River Confer- 
ence Centre in Maryland in mid-October, with the ^ress aim 
of reaching agreement on all outstanding provisions of the 
interim ph^e of the Oslo Accords. The portents in the weeks 
preceding the summit were not favourable. In late September 
a grenade attack on the IDF in Hebron resulted in injuries to 
12 soldiers and a number of Palestinian civilians. A curfew was 
immediately imposed in the Israeli-controlled part of the city, 
but was frequently interrupted by clashes between soldiers and 
stone-throwing youths; scores of Palestinian injuries and at 
least one death were reported during the 13 days of the curfew. 
The violent intensity of the clashes was fuelled by a succession 
of developments regarding Israeli settlements in the West Bank. 
On 4 October the settlement of Ma’ate Hever, near Hebron, 
was expanded to include a further seven acres of confiscated 
Palestinian land. Three days later Netanyahu attended a cere- 
mony to upgrade the status of Ariel, the West Bank’s second- 
largest Jewish settlement, from that of a town to a dty, while 
setSers in Hebron laid the cornerstone for a permanent settle- 
ment in the city centre. On 8 October it was aimounced that a 
further 150 housing units were to be built at a settlement near 
Ra m a ll ah. The Israeli Prime Minister also declared that Israel 
would annex all areas of the West Bank under Israeli control 
should Arafat proceed with bis threatened declaration of state- 
hood in May. Only days before the planned meeting at Wye 
Netanyahu assigned the vacant foreign affairs portfolio to Ariel 
Sharon. While some observers interpreted the installation of 
such a prominent hawk’ as a signal lhat a particularly uncom- 
promising stand was to be taken at Wye, it was also suggested 
that Sharonh promotion was timed to mollify the nationalist 
right in the event of further territorial compromise. 

THE WYE RIVER MEMORANDUM 
The Wye summit was convened on 16 October 1998 and was 
scheduled to last four days, but continued for a further five. 
The Wye River Memorandum was signed on 23 October (see 
Documents on Palestine, p. 142). Moments of drama punctuated 
the steady procedures of the negotiating process. A visibly ailing 
King Hussein of Jordan arrived mid-conference to help broker 
a deal, while the final agreement nearly collapsed at the last 
possible moment when the Israeli Prime Minister attempted to 
trade his signature for the release of Jonathan Pollard, the US 
citizen convicted of spying for Israel and imprisoned in the 
USA in 1987. Netanyahu’s bid to link Pollard’s release to the 
agreements reached at Wye mystified many observers as the 
consensus, internationally and in Israel, was that the terms of 


the agreement, broadly speaking, were more favourable to Israel 
than to the Palestinians. Although Wye did secure Israeli agree- 
ment to the 13.1% withdrawal proposed months earlier, Netan- 
yahu had attached fairly stringent conditions: Israeli 
redeployment was to be undertaken in three phases, each being 
contingent on the PNA meeting ‘concrete and verifiable’ security 
measures. Should Israel be dissatisfied with Palestinian sec- 
urity compliance— to be overseen by the CIA— Netanyahu was 
empowered to suspend withdrawal. Oslo’s putative third rede- 
ployment was to be discussed at sessions of a special committee 
but without commitments from Israel that it would ever be 
implemented. Negotiations on the ‘final status’ issues, inter alia 
refugees, settlements and Jerusalem, were to commence in 
November 1998 and continue until Oslo’s timetabled expiry in 
May 1999. Netanyahu also won Arafat’s commitment to convene 
a special session of ^e PNC to repeal formally those clauses of 
the Pdestinian National Charter considered objectionable by 
Israel. For its part, Israel agreed to a schedule of release dates 
for gaoled Palestinians, and to facilitate the opening of Gaza 
airport and renew negotiations on a safe passage between Gaza 
and the West Bank. 

VIOLENT REACTION TO THE MEMORANDUM 

The announcement of territorial concessions was greeted with 
accusations of treason from Israeli nationalists, but the return 
to Israel of Minister of Foreign Affairs Sharon to assure suppor- 
ters that “this was the best agreement attainable’, helped to 
marginalize the extreme right. Opinion polls published in Israel 
revealed 75% support for ^e Wye agreement. The Palestinian 
reaction to the Memorandum was far less favourable, despite 
the positive tone of declarations made by Arafat’s spokesmen; 
there was a belief that too much had been conceded on the part 
of the Palestinians, and that the Wye Memorandum had strayed 
too far from the terms and the spirit of the original Oslo 
Agreements. Of particular concern was the realization that 
Israel would be entering the crucial ‘final status* talks with 
control of security for 22% of the West Bank and absolute control 
of a further 60%. An additional cause of unease was the linkage 
of future redeployments to security compliance and the moni- 
toring role given to the CIA Tm afraid our entire security 
apparatus become an extra-territorial department of the 
CIA’, was the response of one Palestinian Legislative Council 
member. Decrees were issued curbing press freedoms, and the 
subsequent arrest of personalities critical of the Wye Memor- 
andum convinced many observers that the erosion of civil liber- 
ties was a price that Arafat was prepared to pay for the peace 
process to be seen to be back on track. As the principal targets 
of any security crackdown, the militant Islamists were unre- 
strained in their opposition to Wye. More than 60 Israelis 
had been wounded in a Hamas grenade attack in the city of 
Beersheba on 19 October 1998, and at the end of the month a 
suicide bomber attempted to drive his car into a bus carrying 
settler schoolchildren in Gaza. (He was intercepted by a military 
jeep, averting major bloodshed; one Israeli soldier and the 
bomber were killed in the incident.) Responsibility for the attack 
was promptly attributed to Hamas’s military wing, the Izz ad- 
Din Qassam Brigades. The Hamas political leadership 
attempted to distance itself from the operation, but an enraged 
Arafat ordered the detention of some 300 senior Hamas mem- 
bers and the immediate house arrest of its spiritual leader. 
Sheikh Ahmad Yassin. A Hamas military commumque threat- 
ened to target PNA pohce officers in retsJiation for the arrests, 
prompting both the PNA and the Hamas leadership to seek 
to prevent a further escalation in tensions. PNA spokesmen, 
therefore, sponsored the theory that the bombing had been 
orchestrated by an ‘Iranian cell’ within Hamas. Such coiyecture 
was regarded as highly fanciful, but it did allow for the release 
of many of the politick figures who had been arrested. Sheikh 
Yassin responded with a call for his movement to engage in 
dialogue with the PNA, while clfuming that Talestinians must 
never turn their weapons against each other*. The relative 
moderation with which Arafat dealt with Hanms was condi- 
tioned, in part, by Fatah opposition to more extreme measures, 
the belief among Fatah activists being that if the PNA neutral- 
ized Ha m as, then their own movement would become the prin- 
d,p^ target. In November fiirther loss of life was also narrowly 
avoided, when explosives detonated prematurely while being 
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transported by two Islamic Jihad bombers. Both men were 
killed and several Israelis were slightly injured by the explosion. 
In response, the PNA arrested scores of Jihad members and 
closed down a kindergarten in Bethlehem closely identified with 
the organization. 

RESPONSE IN ISRAEL 

The attempted bomb attacks strengthened the opposition of 
the nationalist bloc in Israel to the Wye Memorandum and 
persuaded Netanyahu to postpone a cabinet vote on its provi- 
sions. The Knesset did signal effective support for the accord, 
although this was largely engineered by the right as a vote of 
confidence in the Government, and Netanyahu’s ministers were 
more clearly undecided when the Cabinet eventually delivered 
its verdict on the first-stage withdrawal on 11 November 1998: 
eight votes were recorded in favour of the agreement, with four 
against, and five abstentions. On 17 November the Knesset 
ratified the Wye Memorandum by 75 votes to 19. While some 
of Wye’s clauses were implemented without serious delay— most 
notably a redeployment (involving the transfer to complete 
Palesti ni a n control of some 500 sq km) around the city of Jenin 
on 20 November and the opening of Gaza International Airport 
four days later— it soon became evident that the ‘constructive 
ambigmty* that lay at the heart of the Wye Memorandum and, 
indeed, the whole Oslo process, would soon lead to serious 
disagreement. Before and after signing the memorandum the 
Palestinians had reluctantly accepted US assurances that 
Israeli settlement expansion Vould not take place beyond imme- 
diately contiguous areas’. However, Israel’s chosen under- 
standing of the settlement position was that the so-called 
‘contiguous areas’ would only be realized once ongoing construc- 
tion had been completed. Ihis interpretation, coupled with the 
rightist imperative to assume and retain control of as much 
land on the West Bank as possible before the ‘final status’ talks, 
led to intensified settlement activity on the West Bank in the 
days and weeks after the Wye Conference. Much of this activity 
was officially sanctioned but there were also several instances 
of Jewish settlers seizing land in areas which were expected to 
be subject to negotiation in the ‘final status’ talks. Ihe IDF did 
little to restrain the settlers and there was no attempt to 
conceal the Government’s political and legal collusion with 
the encroachments. The issue of the release of prisoners was 
becoming equally contentious for the Palestinians. The PNA 
claimed that under the terms of the Wye Memorandum Israel 
was committed to release 750 Palestinians detained for politi- 
cally motivated offences. However, the first batch of prisoners 
freed on 20 November was largely comprised of those detained 
for non-political crimes. When protests were made to the Israeli 
authorities, Netanyahu replied that he would not countenance 
the release of Islamists or those ‘with Jewish blood on their 
hands’. Palestinian political prisoners staged a nine-day hunger 
strike in protest, and demonstrations on the West Bank resulted 
in severd Palestinian deaths. In Nablus demonstrators sup- 
porting the prisoners also clashed with Palestinian security 
forces. 

TEDS PROCESS FOUNDERS AGAIN 

The steady erosion of trust between the PNA and the Israeli 
Government continued in the final weeks of 1998, as domestic 
pressures— on the streets of the West Bank, and inside the 
government offices in Israel— precluded the possibility of a 
dialogue of compromise. In mid-November Netanyahu claimed 
that the Wye Memorandum had made the PNA a more compliant 
interlocutor, ready to accept Israel’s ‘vital interests in Judaea 
and Samaria’. He also asserted that if a third-phase redeploy- 
ment was to take place, it would involve an area no larger than 
1% of the West Bank. Arafat responded by reaffirming his 
decision to declare Palestinian statehood on 4 May 1999 and to 
accept ‘nothing short of an independent state with Jerusalem 
as its capital’. In a speech to the Fatah congress he assured 
his audience that ‘we wiU brandish our guns ... to pray in 
Jerusalem*. Such rhetoric caused a predictable stir in Israel. In 
early December the Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs informed 
US Secretary of State Albright that the second Israeli 
withdrawal, scheduled for 18 December, would be suspended 
because of ‘flagrant Palestinian violations of the accords, partic- 
ularly incitement to renew the intifada\ 
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US RELATIONS WITH THE PNA 

While relations with Israel once again teetered on the brink 
of collapse, the PNA was basking in the warm attentions of 
Washington. In December 1998 firesident Clinton visited the 
Gaza S&p for the formal inauguration of Gaza’s airport, and 
also to address the assembled PNC at its reaffirmation of the 
abrogation of anti-Israel clauses in the Palestinian Nationd 
Charter. Clinton’s aides denied that the President’s visit 
amounted to W^ashington’s recogmtion of Pales tinian statehood. 
Nevertheless, Clinton’s presence in PNA-administered territoty 
had undoubt^ symbolic resonance, which was amplified by his 
address to the Council, during which he paid tribute to the 
Palestinian leadership and urged Israel to follow their example. 
He also referred to the Palestinians’ Tustoiy of dispossession and 
dispersal’ and the need for Israel to develop an understanding of 
their plight. PNA officials hailed the President’s visit as an 
important milestone on the road to statehood, but their enthus- 
iasm was not universally shared. On the eve of Clinton’s visit 
Palestinian opposition groups— induding Hamas and Islamic 
Jihad— met in Damascus to recommend lhat Arafat be expelled 
from the PLO and that the amendments to the Palestinian 
National Charter be declared null and void. Twenty-eight mem- 
bers of the PNC also boycotted the Clinton visit in protest at 
the terms of the agreement concluded at Wye. Moreover, within 
days of his departure much of the goodwill expressed by ordinary 
Palestinians to the US President dissipated in angry protest at 
renewed US bombing of Iraq. The PNA security forces attempted 
to stifle the protests, and ordered the temporary closure of 
private television stations that were deemed overly sympathetic 
to the anti-US demonstrations. 

DOMEOTIC DIFFICULTIES IN ISRAEL 

The coalition difficulties troubling the Israeli Prime Minister, 
meanwhile, were approaching their anticipated climax. Having 
repeatedly failed to secure Knesset approvd for the 1999 budget, 
the Minister of Finance, Yaacov Ne’emen, resigned. Unable to 
appoint an obvious successor and under intense critical scrutiny 
l^m both pragmatic and nationalist wings of the Government 
over the progress of the peace process, Netanyahu made a last- 
ditch appeal to the Labour Party to enter into talks on the 
formation of a government of national unity. Rebuffed by Labour 
leader Ehud Barak, Netanyahu bowed to the inevitable, and on 
21 December voted in support of an opposition motion in the 
Knesset calling for early elections. Polls to elect a Prime Minister 
and a new legislature were subsequently scheduled for 17 May 
1999. Both Palestinian and Israeli observers predicted that 
significant progress on the peace process would remain sus- 
pended until after the formation of a new Israeli goverment 

FIGHTING CONTINUES IN SOUTHERN LEBANON 

In late November 1998 the IDF suffered several fatalities at 
the hands of Hezbollah. In December it was reported that 24 
Israeli soldiers had been kiUed and more than one hundred 
wounded in Lebanon during 1998. Around 40 SLA militiamen 
were killed and a further 45 were wounded during the same 
period. The end of the year witnessed another escalation in the 
conflict, beginning on 22 December when an attack by Israeli 
fighter aircraft in the Beka‘a valley resulted in the deaths of 
one woman and six children. Hezbollah retaliated by firing 
salvos of Katyusha rockets into Galilee, wounding 17 inhabitants 
and causing substantial damage. Further Israeli air-strikes in 
the Beka*a valley ensued, and the shelling of power fines and 
water pipelines in southern Lebanon prompted renewed specu- 
lation timt Netanyahu was initiating a campaign to destroy 
the Lebanese communications infrastiucture. Netanyahu was 
thought to have abandoned plans for a pre-election military 
adventure in Lebanon, but remained uncertain of his best res- 
ponse to the threat posed by Hezbollah and their Syrian suppor- 
ters. At the end of 1998 Ariel Sharon introduced the possibility 
of staged withdrawal firom Lebanese territory accompanied by 
the return to Syria of two Druze vOlages in the Golan Heights. 
This plan was promptly dismissed in Beirut and Damascus. In 
February 1999 Israel took the controversial step of incorporating 
the semi-abandoned village of Amoun into the Israeli-declared 
‘security zone’, claiming it was being used by Hezbollah as a 
staging post for attacks on Israeli convoys. The Lebanese Prime 
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Minister, Selim al-Hoss was fiercely critical of the annexation. 
Hezbollah reacted with co-ordinated attacks on SLA and IDF 
positions, inning three Israeli officers and wounding a further 
five in a prolonged gun battle on 22 February. At the end of the 
month some 2,000 Lebanese students crossed a minefield and 
cut through fencing erected by the SLA to reclaim Amoun. In 
early March rockets were again fired into Israel, and four Israeli 
soldiers (including Brig.-Gen. Erez Gerstein—the most senior 
member of the Israeli command to be killed in Lebanon since 
the 1982 occupation) were killed by a roadside bomb inside the 
‘security zone'. Israel retaliated with a series of air raids on 
Hezbollah targets, but resisted the demands of extremist ele- 
ments inside the defence establishment to sanction tank incur- 
sions beyond the ‘security zone’. The deaths of Israeli soldiers 
once again focused debate on the future of Israel’s presence in 
Lebanon, with opinion polls demonstrating increased support 
for a unilateral withdrawal. The Laboxir Party’s candidate for 
the premiership, Ehud Barak, promised to effect an Israeli 
withdrawal fix)m southern Lebanon within one year of being 
elected. Netanyahu baulked at such a time-bound co m mi tm ent, 
but announced that he was hopeful of a withdrawal ‘probably 
some in the year 2000’. Later in March Netanyahu infonned 

a Knesset defence and foreign affairs committee that he was 
preparing a redeployment of forces in southern Lebanon, 
exciting speculation that ffie SLA was about to abandon the 
Jezzine enclave and that the IDF would retreat to the southern 
bank of the litani river. Policy statements from senior Hezbollah 
members suggested an increasingly uncompromising attitude 
towards Israel. Having previously stated that Israeli compliance 
with UN Resolution 425 would effectively end armed resistance, 
in March Hezbollah’s chief spokesman, Ibrahim Mussawi, spec- 
ulated that an Israeli withdrawal would not necessarily prompt 
Hezbollah to end its miHtaiy campaf^ against the Jewish state. 
The reoccupation of Amoun in April (following the killing of 
another Israeli soldier) provoked further clashes that resulted 
in several Israeli casualties and the death of the SLA’s acting 
commander. Beirut and Damascus reacted vehemently to the 
Amoun incursion, accusing Netanyahu of electioneering at the 
expense of the Lebanese people. Addressing a crowd of some 
3(10,000 assembled celebrants at the Islamic festival of Ashoura, 
Hezbollah Secretary-General Hassan Nasrallah declared that 
his organization would ‘never accept’ an Israeli withdrawal 
in exchange for Lebanese Government security guarantees. 
Nasrallah also resurrected calls for his followers eliminate 
Israel’. 

DEATH OF mNG HUSSEm 

Ring Hussein of Jordan died on 7 February 1999, after a long 
battie against cancer. His centrality to the peace process and 
his regional standing was emphasized in tributes from both 
Israel and the Arab world. Yasser Arafat heaped praise on the 
man he had once dubbed a ‘Zionist agenf , while even leaders 
of Palestinian Islamist groups and the secular left were generous 
in their obituaries. In Israel, where respect for the Hashemite 
King had transformed in recent years into genuine public affec- 
tion, flags flew at half-mast and the media carried effusive 
eulogies. It was widely acknowledged that King Hussein had 
neither trusted nor liked the Israeli premier, whom he held 
responsible for the reversals of the Oslo process, and Amman 
made known its wish that Israel be represented at the King’s 
fimeral by Israel’s President, Ezer Weizman, rather than Prime 
Minister Netanyahu. However, calculating that his absence in 
Amman would be politically damaging, Netanyahu chose 
instead to risk upsetting reluctant hosts by his attendance. 
Syria was also represented by an impressive delegation, headed 
by Hussein’s long-term adversary, President Assad, King Hus- 
sein was succeeded by his eldest son, Abdullah. Popular with 
the armed forces but with little experience on the political 
stage, the new monarch was advised by fellow Arab leaders to 
strengthen ties with the Arab world and to attempt to co- 
ordinate policy on Israel, An early test of Israeli-Jordanian 
goodwill was presented by official Israeli warnings that agreed 
water quotas to Jordan would be cut by up to 60% as a result 
of winter drought. Such a move struck at the core of Jordan’s 
peace agreement with Israel and was condemned by the Jor- 
danian parliament as ‘a serious threat to the future peace 
security and stability in the region’. It also lent impetus to a 


rapidly developing rapprochement with Syria. Following Presi- 
dent Assad’s unexpected attendance at King Hussein’s funeral, 
at the end of April Assad’s second son and heir apparent, 
Bashar, undertook a visit to Jordan. In mid-April King Abdullah 
made his own high-profile trip to Damascus where agreement 
was made with the Syrian leader to put aside past differences 
and pursue future relations “in a manner that will safeguard 
the interests of the Jordanian and Syrian people and the Arab 
nation’. Syria also pledged to provide water to Jordan during 
the summer months to compensate for any impending shortfall. 
In May Jordanian and Syrian officials met again to discuss 
ways of implementing the 1987 al-Wahdeh dam project for the 
Yarmouk nver. 

ARAFAT POSTPONES DECLARATION OF 
STATEHOOD 

Preoccupation in Israel with the forthcoming elections precluded 
progress on implementing the provisions of the Wye Memor- 
andum, and convinced Arafat to pursue a policy of isolation 
with regard to Netanyahu. However, there were certain risks 
attached to the PLO leader’s approach. Having encouraged 
Palestinian expectation of a declaration of statehood on 4 May 
1999, it was now evident tiiat such a declaration would be likely 
to boost Netanyahu’s chances of re-election. Furthermore, in 
order to undermine Netanyahu’s attempts to cite Palestinian 
non-compliance with Wye as an excuse for his own refusal to 
implement Israeli undertakings, Arafat had first to buttress his 
own administration’s credibility with Washington by ensuring 
a degree of adherence to the deeply unpopular ‘security commit- 
ments’. Inevitably this led to conflict with the Palestinian opposi- 
tion. While Arafat berated the Israeli Government for its refusal 
to release Palestinian detainees, the PNA was itself under 
verbal attack from Islamist groups for its own refusal to free 
more than a handful of prisoners held in PNA custody. A hunger 
strike by Islamist detainees in the spring of 1999 provoked a 
series of cleishes between opposition supporters and the 
Palestinian security forces. However, Arafat’s conflict with 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad was largely compensated by the US 
Administration’s increasingly public disaffection with the Israeli 
Government. In February Martin Indyk, the US Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for the Near East, and a committed Zionist, 
explicitly rejected Netanyahu’s claims that the PNA was not 
fiiMlling its security obligations under the terms of the Wye 
Memorandum, and instead accused Israel of reneging on its 
commitments to the Palestinians. Of particular concern was the 
frenzied pace of settlement activity. In mid-April it was revealed 
that the Likud Government bad during 1998 built nearly 4,000 
housing units in the territories occupied in 1967 (compared to 
1,680 in 1996 and 1,900 m 1997), and that 17 new ‘hilltop’ 
settlements had been established on the West Bank since the 
Wye summit. On 14 April US presidential spokesman James 
Rubin appeared to accuse the Israeli leader of duplicity when 
he commented that ‘Netanyahu has told us at all levels and on 
many occasions that as a matter of policy, there would be no 
new settlements and no expansion of settlements beyond their 
contiguous periphery . . . Contrary to what we were told, we 
see an accelerated pattern of Israeli actions that involve both 
construction of new settlements, as well as an expansion of 
settlements beyond their contiguous periphery’. He added that 
‘these Israeli activities . . . make it very difficult to pursue peace*. 
While Arafat welcomed the US Administration’s transparent 
support for the Labour Party in Israel’s election campaign, the 
US State Department’s avowed opposition to a declaration of 
Palestinian statehood posed a problem, especially since opinion 
polls revealed considerable support among the Palestinians of 
Gaza and the West Bank for such a declaration on 4 May. 
However, any residual commitment that Arafat might have felt 
to a statehood declaration was dispelled during world-wide 
‘consultations with friendly states’ in the spring of 1999. A 
whistle-stop tour of more than 50 nations achieved an upgrading 
of the PLO’s representative status in six countries and recogni- 
tion fium the EU and Japan of the Palestinian’s ‘unqualified* 
right to self-determination (including the option of statehood) 
but Arafat was counselled against taking a step for which 
there had been inadequate preparation and which threatened 
to enhance the electoral fortunes of the Likud Prime Minister. 
The US Government tempered its own opposition to the state- 
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hood declaration with a letter of assurances which reportedly 
reaffirmed Clinton’s December 1998 support for the rights of 
Palestinians to ‘determine their future as a free people on their 
land and restated Washington’s opposition to ‘unilateral acts*. 
Clinton also suggested a one-year extension to Oslo’s interim 
phase during which accelerated talks on a ‘final status* agree- 
ment would be conducted. Arafat described the assurances as 
‘more than positive’ and a vindication of the political energies 
expended in courtinjg US support. For many Palestinians, how- 
ever, Arafat’s appraisal of the US position was overly optimistic. 
It was argued that Clinton’s letter did not represent a shift in 
US policy, in that it neither recognized the right to Palestinian 
selfnietermination nor committed Washington to actively op- 
posing Israeli settlement activity. Nevertheless, when the 180 
members of the PLO Central Council met in Gaza at the end of 
April to m^e a ‘final decision’ on the declaration of statehood, 
a Palestinian climbdown had become inevitable. The Central 
Council agreed to postpone a decision on statehood, while lamely 
esyressing ‘grave concern’ that Oslo’s interim period hnH expired 
‘without implementing the requirements of this phase, such as 
the withdrawal of Israel’s occupation of Palestinian lands’. 

ELECTION OF BARAK 

Netanyahu’s bid for a second term as Prime Minister had much 
with which to contend, including the gradual disintegration of 
his coalition and the transfer of allegiance of a number of 
former allies. The Minister of Defence, Itzhak Mordechai, was 
dismissed in January 1999, accused of Tnaintaining unauthor- 
ized contacts with the emerging Centre Party, a grouping that 
had already attracted the support of former Likud stalwarts, 
Roni Milo and Dan Meridor. Moshe Arens was recruited to 
replace Mordechai, who went on to represent the Centre Party 
in the contest for the premiership. Meanwhile, David Levy, 
Netanyahu’s former foreign minister, announced his intention 
to ally himself with Labour leader Barak, while Binyamin Begin 
left liie Likud right to resurrect the revisionist (New) Herut 
party. Attempting to reprise his successful vilification of Shimon 
Peres prior to the 1996 elections, Netanyahu chose to conduct 
an increasingly personal campaign against his principal adver- 
saries. Netanyahu notably portrayed Barak as a serious danger 
to state security. Given Barak’s distinguished military career 
and his image as a soldier-politician in the mould of Itzhak 
Rabin, Netanyahu’s charges faded to engage the electorate. Any 
hope on the part of the Likud campaign of the anti-Netanyahu 
vote being split between politically indistinguishable rivals, 
thus affording their candidate a theoretical chance of victory in 
a he'- I-to-head contest with Barak, were frustrated in the days 
preceding the ballot, when Mordechai and two further cani- 
dates withdrew from premiership contest. Victory for Barak 
over Netanyahu was now widely predicted, but the margin 
of victory on 17 May— 56% to 44%— surprised even the most 
optimistic Labour supporters. The 1999 campaign was particul- 
arly notable for the fact that it was the first election contest in 
50 years in which the issue of Arab-Israeli relations had not 
been the principal focus of public debate. Indeed, commentators 
considered Barak’s victory to be less of a comment on the state 
of the peace process than a refiection of Netanyahu’s poor 
handling of the economy. Disenchantment with Netanyahu’s 
style of leadership and a perceived duplicity in his actions had 
also persuaded many former supporters to shift their support 
to Barak; this was particularly true of the Russian immigrant 
population. At the legislative elections neither the Labour Party 
(restyled the One Israel alliance), nor Likud fared particularly 
well. The greatest gains were made by the ultra-ortihodox Shas 
party, which nearly doubled its share of the 1996 vo-te, to take 
17 seats. Netanyahu resigned as Likud leader as soon as the 
scale of his defeat became known; Ariel Sharon was appointed 
as caretaker leader. Netanyahu, meanwhile, in accordance wi-th 
electoral law, remained in office for a 45-day period during 
which Barsik sought to build a coalition and form a government. 

SYRIAN PEACE AND PALESTINIAN ISOLATION? 

Netanyahu’s defeat provoked barely concealed delight in Wash- 
ington and Europe. However, the PNA’s extension of a cautious 
welcome to the new leadership in Israel was tempered by the 
knowledge that Barak’s most recent statements on tiie fiiture 
of peace with the Palestinians had been distmctly uncompro- 


mising. He was a committed supporter of Israel’s ‘eternal’ sover- 
eignty over Jerusalem, was opposed to withdrawal to pre-1967 
borders, considered that most West Bank settlements would 
remain in situ and under Israeli rule and rejected the idea of 
‘foreign armies’ west of the Jordan river. It was also noted ^at 
Barak had been the only member of the former Peres Cabinet 
to abstain during a vote organized in support of the Oslo Accords. 
Palestinian fears were exacerbated by the suspicion that Barak’s 
principal foreign policy objective was the achievement of a peace 
treaty with l^nna, and that if a deal were struck between 
Damascus and Israel, the Palestinians would be dangerously 
isolated. Privately, Palestinian officials admitted that having 
broken Arab ranks to pursue a separate peace -with Israel, ^ey 
were now in no position to demand co-ordination and a unified 
front from a dissected President Assad. Barak remained reso- 
lutely non-committal on relations vdth his Palestinian neigh- 
bours as he sought to form a coalition. When Barak did fin^y 
break his silence in a lengthy interview with the Israeli daily 
Ha^aretz, he said little to dispel Palestinian anxieties. Although 
he expressed a desire for a ‘comprehensive’ resolution of "the 
confiict with the Arab world, Barsk appeared to suggest that it 
was the Syrians, with their formidable military arsenal, rather 
than the Palestinians, ‘the weakest of all our adversaries’, who 
would be the focus of his attentions. Reports that President 
Assad was also ready to embark on serious negotiations with 
Israel appeared to confirm speculation that formal bilateral 
contacts would be resumed shortly. 

SLA WITHDRAWS FROM JEZZINE 

At the beginning of June 1999 the SLA began to withdraw from 
the Jezzine enclave adjoining Israel’s ‘security zone*. Although 
the withdrawal had b^n predicted for some months and was 
thought, in part, to reflect the IDFs increasing lack of faith in 
their Lebanese surrogates (the strength of the SLA was reported 
to have dwindled to just 400 armed operatives who were thought 
to have been heavily infiltrated by Hezbollah informers), there 
was a sense both in Israel and Lebanon teat tee Jezzine evacua- 
tion was a practice exercise for a more substantial future 
withdrawal. Hezbollah attacks increased following tee Jezzme 
withdrawal, resulting in a number of Israeli casualties in the 
first week of June. HezboUah’s militiamen also claimed responsi- 
bility for tee downing of an IDF helicopter, as engagements 
continued throughout tee monte. Later in June Israeli artillery 
wounded a Lebanese woman in the village of Qabrika, and 
Hezbollah responded with a rocket attack against tee norteem 
Israeli town of Kiiyat Shemona. Two Israelis were killed in tee 
attack— tee first such casualties since 1995— and substantial 
damage was inflicted on buildings in tee town. Israel retaliated 
immediately with air attacks against power plants, bridges and 
communications centres in Beirut and in southern Lebanon. 
Eight people were killed and some 70 were wounded in tee 
raids. The cost of tee bomb damage incurred was estimated at 
US $52m. The mtensity of tee air raids was thought to have 
been prompted by frustration in tee Israeli defence establish- 
ment with Hezbollah’s military successes and by Netanyahu’s 
desire to undermine the peace efforts of his successor. Netan- 
yahu confirmed teat Barak had been informed but not consulted 
about tee attacks, a version of events teat was welcomed by tee 
Syrian authorities. In a rare break with the official Syrian 
stance, Lebanese officials held bote Barak and Netanyahu re- 
sponsible for tee bombardment. The Lebanese press also gave 
voice to tee widespread belief teat the escalation of hostilities 
between Israel and Hezbollah had been provoked by the political 
manoeuvring of Syria and Israel in tee preamble to fiiture 
peace talks. 

BARAK ASSUMES OFFICE 

Ehud Barak swore m a new Cabinet on 6 July 1999, having 
secured the support of an estimated 77 of tee 120 Knesset 
deputies. The new Cabinet, which contained familiar political 
figures including David Levy (as Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs), Itteak Mordechai (Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Transport) and Shimon Peres (Minister 
of Regional Co-operation), was considered well balanced 
between ministers with a ‘dovish’ outlook on the peace process 
and those of a more pragmatic persuasion. In his inaugural 
address to the Knesset, Barak announced his intention to/^", 
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ieve peace with all of Israelis neighbours. He stated that peace 
with Egypt, Jordan, Syria and tiie Palest ini an s was of equal 
importance since, if we don’t place peace on all four pillars, 
peace will be unstable’. He added, 1 know not only the pain of 
my own people, but recognize the pain of the Pales tin i an people’. 
Anxious to demonstrate the sincerity of his commitment to &e 
peace process, Barak announced that he would be making 
immediate visits to President Mubarak of Egypt, Yasser Arafat 
and King Abdullah of Jordan, before holding extensive talks 
with President Clinton in Washington. At a joint press confer- 
ence with Mubarak in Alexandria on 9 July, Barak vowed i;o 
turn every stone in order to find a way to go forward without 
risking our security or vital interests’. 

HOPES RENEWED OVER WYE TWO 

During August Israeli and Palestinian representatives met in 
Jerusalem to discuss the feasibility of reactivating the stalled 
Wye River Memorandum. Negotiations were encouraged by 
visiting delegations fi:t)m Norway and the Netherlands (pres- 
iding over the EU at that time) and by an official visit to the 
region undertaken by the US Secret^ of State, Madeleine 
Albright, in early September. Negotiations continued in Egypt, 
and on 4 September Ehud Barak and Yasser Arafat signed 
the Sharm esh-Sheikh Memorandum on the Implementation 
Timeline of Outstanding Commitments of Agreements Signed 
and the Resumption of Permanent Status Negotiations, also 
known as Wye Two (see Documents on Palestine, p. 144), which 
detailed a revised timetable for the outstanding provisions of 
the Wye River Memorandum of October 1998, iucluding: the 
conclusion of permanent status negotiations within one year of 
the resumption of talks on this issue (to be commenced not later 
than 13 September 1999), with an agreed firamework for these 
negotiations to be concluded by 13 February 2000; Israeli rede- 
ployments fix)m a further 10% of the West Bank to be under- 
taken on 5 September 1999 (7%), 15 November 1999 (2%) and 
20 January 2000 (1%); 200 Palestinian prisoners to be released 
on 5 September 1999, and a further 150 to be released on 8 
October 1999; a southern safe passage to become operational 
from 1 October 1999, the location of a northern safe passage to 
be ^eed by 5 October 1999; construction of Gaza sea port to 
begin on 1 October 1999; increased, immediate and effective 
security co-operation to be undertaken. The Israeli Cabinet 
approved the new Memorandum on the following day, and on 8 
September the Knesset endorsed the first Israeli redeployment 
under the terms of the new agreement, scheduled for 13 Sep- 
tember. Some 200 Palestinian ‘security prisoners’ were releas^ 
by the Israeli authorities on 9 September, (Although the docu- 
ment stipulated that the first troop withdrawal and releeise of 
prisoners should take place on 5 September, the Israeli authori- 
ties invoked a clause which allowed one week for ‘technical 
preparations’.) Transfer of control of the initial 400 sq km of 
West Bank territory (7%) was initiated on 10 September with 
the signing of relevant maps; control of police operations and 
postal and public services was to be completed within three 
^ys. On 13 September Israeli and Palestinian delegations 
inaugurated the ‘final status’ negotiations at a ceremony at the 
Erez check-point. 

REACTIONS TO WYE TWO 

Evidence that the Israeli-Palestinian peace process was back 
on track was greeted with relief in Western and regional capi- 
tals. Many Palestinians, however, remained sanguine at the 
latest developments. Although Arafat aides described the Wye 
Two agreements as an improvement on the original Wye Memor- 
andum, both Israeli and Palestinian commentators viewed the 
Framework Agreement on Permanent Status (FAPS) as a polit- 
ical coup for Barak. Effectively, it would allow his (iovemment 
to test PNA amenability on settlements, Jerusalem and refugees 
before agreeing to the scope and timetable for the all-important 
third redeplo37ment. The Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
David Levy, heightened the pressure at the ‘final status’ 
‘relaunch on 13 September 1999 by indica ting that a failure to 
achieve the FAPS by the mid-February 2000 deadline would 
mean that there would be no agreement on ‘final status’ by 
^ptember 2000. The fear in the West Bank and Gaza was that 
m an effort to expedite the Wye Two timetable and secure 
Israeli acceptance of a Palestinian ‘state’, Arafat might sign up 
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to a vaguely worded framework agreement that would allow for 
‘interpretation’ at a later stage. Observers also advanced the 
theory that the PNA’s negotiators would be pressured into 
deferring agreements indefiiiitely on the most contentious ‘final 
status* issues. In an interview with Israeli state radio on 11 
September, Barak had already opined that the ‘final status’ talks 
might well result in a series of long-term intenm arrangements’, 
rather than a permanent settlement. There was also concern 
among Palestinians that tiie Sharm esh-Sheikh summit had 
not led to a better deal on settlements or prisoners. On the latter 
issue Israel agreed tiiat pnsoner releases should be targeted at 
those detained for politically-related offences, but had stipulated 
that the number of prisoners slated for release be reduced to 
350 (the PNA had asked for 750). Barak also widened the 
criteria of those ineli^ble for release (hitherto Islamists and 
those convicted of serious attacks on Israelis) to include those 
Palestinians arrested after the Oslo signing or those resident 
in East Jerusalem. 

IMPLEMENTATION AND ACTION AGAINST HAMAS 

The southern safe passage between Gaza and Tarqimiya on the 
West Bank was opened on 5 October 1999. The delay was 
occasioned by initik PNA resistance to Israeli demands for a 
security veto over which Palestinians could use the passage. 
Arafat eventually agreed to a protocol that necessitated Israeli 
approval of applicants to use the passage. However, Palestinian 
negotiator Jamil at-Tarifi claimed he had received a ‘gentle- 
man’s agreement’ from his Israeli counterpart not to exercise 
powers of arrest on the new highway. Israel’s apparent magnan- 
imity reportedly stemmed from an acceptance, in the words of 
a PNA security official, that ‘the same people Israel wants are 
wanted by us as well’. Indeed, despite profound unease 
regarding so many issues in the peace process, there appeared 
to be a frin consensus between Israel, the PNA and Jordan on 
the need to contain the threat posed by Islamist opponents of 
the peace process. In an apparently co-ordinated operation PNA 
and Israeh security forces detained scores of Hamas activists 
in areas of respective control during the summer of 1999. On 
30 August Jordanian police closed down Hamas offices in the 
capital, arrested 12 of its leading figures and issued warrants 
for the detention of politburo members who were visiting Iran. 
These included its spokesman, Ibrahim Ghosheh, and Khalid 
Meshaal, bureau chief and victim of Mossad’s 1997 assassina- 
tion att^pt. Hamas had hitherto been allowed to operate 
with relative freedom in Jordan. The Jordanian Prime Minister 
defended the crack-down on the grounds that Hamas was ‘an 
illegal organization in violation of Jordanian laws’. Nev 'rthe- 
less, the abrupt shift in policy drew sharp criticism from some 
pro-Govemment parties as well as opposition groups. The latter 
decried the arrests as politically motivated and designed to 
curry favour with Washington, Israel and the PNA. On their 
return to Jordan three of the senior Hamas figures, all Jordanian 
citizens, were arrested and later exiled to Qatar. In a statement 
issued after the deportations the Jordanian Government upheld 
Hamas’s right to organize in the West Bank and Gaza but said 
it would ‘firmly coidront any attempt to use Jordan illegally’. 
Observers believed that the assault on Hamas reflected King 
Abdullah’s desire to divorce political activity in Jordan from the 
issue of Palestine and to pave the way for the ‘Jordanianization’ 
of political life in the Kingdom. 

BARAK AND THE SETTLEMENT ISSUE 

There had been hopes that Barak’s election would result in 
settlement becoming less of a stumbling-block in the moves to 
improve relations between Israel and the Arab world. While the 
new Israeli Government proved to be far more circumspect in 
ite promises to the settler lobby than the Netanyahu administra- 
tion, it quickly became clear that Baurak had neither the political 
will nor the inclination to revise policy towards settlement in 
the West Bank and Gaza. Commitment to the concept of the 
‘natural growth’ of existing settlements was forcibly underlined. 
In^ the first three months of the Barak administration the 
Mimstry of Construction and Housing issued tenders for the 
construction of 2,600 housing units in the settlements; thifl 
compared to an annual average of 3,000 under Netanyahu. The 
new Government also gave notice that it was to construct a 
further five bypass roads in the West Bank. The IDFs confisca- 
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tion of 25,000 dunums of mainly arable and pasture land during 
September and October 1999 lent further weight to the Palesti- 
nian contention that Israel was ‘creating the facts’ that would 
predetermine the territorial aspect of a ‘final status’ agreement. 
Under fire from the peace lobby for tibe aggressive nature of his 
l^d and settlement policies, Barak confirmed that on tTn's issue 
his political sympathies were closer to those of the fiercely pro- 
settler National Rehgious Party than the left-wing Meretz party 
(both fartions were coalition partners). In mid-October the 
mini sterial committee on settlement, newly formed to mediate 
policy between the pro- and anti-settlement factions in the 
Government, met to decide on the fate of the 42 outpost settle- 
ments established in the final months of the Netanyahu admin- 
istration. Although it was initially agreed that 15 of these 
settlements were ‘illegal’ and would have to be removed, Barak 
revised this number to 10— only five of which were inhabited- 
after government talks with the leaders of the settler council. 
The settler movement later leaked details of a government 
promise to incorporate three of the five populated settlements 
slated for evacuation into officially sanctioned settler blocs and 
allow for the ‘orderly and legal’ return of settlers at a future date. 
The PNA’s chief negotiator, Yasser Abd ar-Rabbuh, condemned 
Barak’s settlement initiatives as ‘unprecedented colonialist 
aggression’, while Arafat claimed that the retention of the 
outpost settlements violated an undertaking given by the Israeli 
leader at the Wye Two meetings. 

OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS 

Israeli-Palestinian talks on the framework of a ‘final status’ 
agreement finally got under way in the West Bank town of 
Itomallah on 8 November. A week earlier Yasser Arafat and 
Ehud Barak had met with US President Clinton in Oslo during 
ceremonies to mark the anniversary of the assassination of 
Itzhak Rabin. Clinton characterized their summit talks as 
having ‘revitalized’ the peace process. He stressed the import- 
ance of the two sides* meeting the February 2000 deadline for 
the Framework Agreement, and pledged regular visits to the 
region by special envoy De nnis Ross to ensure that focus was 
maintained. But despite the positive sentiments from the US 
President, the gulf in expectations appeared as unbridgeable as 
ever. While Palestinian negotiators prefaced their attendance 
at the Ramallah talks with insistence on the applicability of 
UN resolutions, the right of refugees to repatriation and com- 
pensation, and toe illegality of Israeli settlement, Israel’s leader- 
ship reiterated its adherence to toe ‘national consensus’ stance 
of no return to toe June 1967 borders, no evacuation of toe 
main settlement blocs, and a united Jerusalem under Israeli 
sovereignty. Ehud Ba^ also stated in a cabinet meeting on 
the eve of toe Ramallah talks that UN Resolution 242 did not 
apply to toe West Bank and Gaza because it pertained to 
sovereign states and not organizations. Palestinian anger at 
this new interpretation was exacerbated by developments in 
parallel talks on outstanding issues from Oslo’s interim phase- 
foremost among these being toe transfer of 5% of toe West Bank 
still outstanding from toe Wye Two agreement. PNA negotiators 
refiised to sign the maps detailing the lands to be handed over 
(3% to PNA civilian control and 2% to full control) on the 
grmmds that toe territories were either sparsely populated or 
too far removed from toe main areas of PNA control. Barak 
rejoined that toe maps had Cabinet approval and would not be 
altered. His aides accused Arafat of stonewalling in an attempt 
to force sympathetic intervention from Washington. (This failed 
to materialize.) Commentators on both sides interpreted the 
wrangling over redeployment as evidence of their leaders’ desire 
to surrender as little as possible while the Framework Agree- 
ment tpllrg continued to promise little in the way of subst^tive 
progress. A mediation mission to toe region by Ross failed to 
win Arafat’s approval for toe Israeli redeployment proposals, 
and on 6 December Abd ar-Rabbuh stated that he wm sus- 
pending Palestinian involvement in toe ‘final status talks 
because of continuing settlement activity. 

RAPPROCHEMENT WITH SYRIA? 

Barak’s election commitment to effect an Israeli withdrawal 
from Lebanon and his declared intention to achieve a peace 
treaty with Syria had prompted speculation that there would 
be a swift resumption of toe bilateral talks broken off in 1996. 


Initial developments seemed to suggest otherwise. Speaking m 
August 1999 toe Syrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Farouk ash- 
Shara’, conceded toat Syria would be prepared to accommodate 
Israel’s security fears by accepting an international force in toe 
Golan Heights. But despite this apparent softening of toe Syrian 
position, ash-Shara’ informed US intermediaries that Damascus 
would only contemplate a resumption of talks if it received 
assurances toat Barak would negotiate on toe basis of toe 
understandings purportedly reached with toe Rabin Govern- 
ment (i.e. that Israel was committed to a withdrawal from the 
occupied Golan). In September US Secretary of State Albright 
held talks in Damascus with President Assad. Reportedly she 
brou^t an Israeli proposal to resume negotiations on toe Golan 
Heists in return for an end to Hezbollah attacks in southern 
Lebanon. Inevitably this was rejected by the Syrians, who 
complained to Albright of Israeli time-wasting and requested 
that Washington become more involved in brokering a deal 
between toe two sides. Syrian impatience stemmed in part finm 
toe fear toat the following year’s US presidential election would 
irrevocably delay the securing of a deal on the Golan. There 
was also a suspicion that Washington’s perceived reluctance to 
pressurize Israel flowed £:om a desire to defer a breakthrough 
on toe Syrian-Israel track until a time convenient to the election 
campaign of Democratic presidential hopeful, A1 Gore. By 
October commentaries in toe official Syrian press were more 
vociferous m their criticism of toe US for its role in missing ‘an 
exceptional chance to achieve peace’. Under pressure firom a 
strongly anti-withdrawal campaign spearheaded by toe newly 
elected likud leader, Ariel Sharon, Ehud Barak’s policy mes- 
sages on his administration’s approach to relations with Syria 
appeared inconsistent. In an interview with the London Jewish 
Chronicle, the Israeh leader spoke of his admiration for toe 
leadership qualities of President Assad and of his belief that a 
formula would soon be achieved that would allow ne^tiations 
to resume. Privately, however, toe Israeli leader remained irrit- 
ated by Syrian preconditions for a resumption of their dialogue. 
In October he announced that there would be no moratorium 
on toe ongoing construction of 700 housing units on the Golan 
Heights. The Israeli Government also conferred ‘national 
priority* status on toe region, enabling residents to benefit from 
extra government aid and tax advantages. Syria reacted angrily 
to toe announcements, and accused Israel of trying to sabotage 
the peace process. Israeli observers interpreted the concessions 
to toe settlers as a means of fordng a response from Damascus. 
The liberal Israeli daily Ha'aretz conomented that toe Golan 
decision was ‘apparently designed to signal to toe Syrian presi- 
dent toat the window of opportunity will not wait indefinitely, 
and toat ultimate delay could generate a mass of concrete and 
mortar, and above aU, of inhabitants toat would populate the 
area to an extent toat will not allow the settlements to be 
dismantled’. The failure of Assad and Barak to translate initial 
goodwill into public progress continued to find expression in the 
hills and villages of southern Lebanon. After a lull in fighting 
in toe aftermath of Israel’s June bombing raids, there was a 
steady increase in toe number of attacks carried out by Hez- 
bollah and its militia allies. Intent on reducing the level of IDF 
casualties, Barak ordered a change of tactics in the war over 
Israel’s northern border. Troop deployment levels were reduced 
and aggressive counter-insurgency operations by ground forces 
largely abandoned in favour of air-strikes. Meanwhile, the 
Israeli Prime Minister continued to assert his commitment to 
his election promise of a withdrawal of all forces from southern 
Lebanon by July 2000. At toe beginning of December 1999 
Secretary of State Albright undertook another visit to toe Middle 
East, meeting both Israeli and Syrian leaders. Department of 
State aides downplayed expectations that her diplomacy might 
revive toe Israeli-S^^an track of the peace process. However, 
after Albright’s talks with Assad and then Barak, President 
Clinton announced toat toe Israeli Prime Minister and toe 
Syrian Minister of Foreign Affairs would be meeting in Wash- 
ington on 15 December in order formally to resume negotiations 
‘from toe point where they left off* in February 1996. There was 
no attempt by either side to elaborate on toe ‘point’ at which 
toe n^otiations would be resumed, although consensual opinion 
had it toat Assad would not have agreed for ash-Shara’ to 
journey to toe USA without having received assurances that 
toe Israelis were prepared to retreat to their June 1967 borders 
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with Syria. At the Washington ceremony to mark the relaunch 
of their negotiations, Albright spoke of her optimism that Israel 
Syria would find a peace^ resolution to their disputes, 
while Clinton stressed US willingness to meet a substantial 
proportion of the cost of a future peace deal. He added that, 
Tor the first time in history, there is a chance of a comprehensive 
peace between Israel and S 3 Tia and, indeed, aU its neighbours.’ 

PALESTINIAN REACTION 

The prospect of a peace treaty between Israel and Syria was 
greeted with alarm by tiie PLO Chairman. It was accepted as m 
article of faith within the PNAthat wMle Israel was embroiled in 
the intricate processes of peacemaking with Syria, the Israeli- 
Palestinian track would be put on hold— not just by the Israelis 
but also by the USA Furthermore, with Israeli settlements and 
attendant infirastructural development gradually eroding the 
Palestinian patrimony, the scenarios attached to further exten- 
sions of the Oslo process looked bleak indeed. Although the 
Palestmians might gain tiieoretical protection fix)m a more co- 
ordinated Arab approach to relations with Israel, this re m ained 
a distant prospect as long as Assad nurtured such a deep 
antipathy for the PLO leader. Within the Occupied Territories 
the mild optimism with which many Palestinians had greeted 
the election of Barak had been replaced by rising discontent, 
much of it directed against Arafat. Opinion polls conducted at 
the end of 1999 revealed the latter’s personal popularity rating 
to be at an all-time low. In November demonslrators took to the 
streets of Gaza to protest against the economic policies of the 
PNA and Arafat’s deeply unpopular economic ‘adviser’, Khalid 
Salem. Later in the same month several prominent Palestinian 
personalities were arrested after signiTig a petition castigating 
the PNA and its leadership for the failure of Oslo and for the 
perceived endemic corruption of the regime. Arafat’s isolation 
was hei^tened by Albright’s December visit: ignoring the en- 
treaties of the PNA leader, she refused to become involved in 
the argument over the stalled second-phase redeployment. On 
22 December Arafat met with Barak and abandoned his earlier 
opposition to Israel’s proposed redeployment. His aides miti- 
gated the climb-down with suggestions that Barak had promised 
to revise the third phase of the second redeployment (whereby 
6.19c of the West Bank would come under e:^usive Palestinian 
control by 20 January 2000) to take into account Palestinian 
requests for the transfer of villages around Jerusalem. The 
overdue second redeployment was duly implemented on 6-7 
January 2000. However, on 14 January the Israeli Prime Mn- 
ister announced a unilateral delay of the third-phase redeploy- 
ment for a period of three weeks. When Barak and Arafat met 
on 17 January, Barak stated that Israel had the right under 
the terms of Wye Two to delay deployments. He also demanded 
that the Palestinians accept a degree of fiexibLlity over the 
13 February deadline for reaching the FAPS issues. Arafat 
responded that he would prefer negotiations to be intensified in 
order to expedite the agreed timetable. The Palestinian leader 
put this preference to President Clinton in Washington on 20 
Janu^, but discovered that the US position on the substance 
and timetabling of the Framework Agreement was largely in 
line with the latest interpretations of Sie Israelis. According to 
Department of State spokesman James Rubin, the mid-Feb- 
ruary date for the drc^ of a Framework Agreement was a 
‘target’ rather than a ‘deadline*. US officials also communicated 
their belief that the Framework Agreement should be a broad 
declaration of principles rather than the detailed draft peace 
treaty favoured by Arafat. His dismay at US support for Israeli 
revisions was only slightly tempered by the promise of 
US $900m. in aid for infrastructural projects in areas of PNA 
control and the prospect that the tffird phase redeployment 
would deliver the PNA a foothold near Jerusalem and other 
‘quaht]^ lands. With this mpectation Arafat received Barak in 
Gaza on 3 February to discuss the details of the postponed 
redeployment On the previous day the Israeli press had con- 
fidently speculated that Arafat would be rewarded for delays 
on the Framework Agreement and the third redeployment by 
taking control of ‘two villages north-east of Jerusalem’. Yet, 
when the maps for the redeployment were published on 3 
February, they were found to be identical to those drawn up 
before the mid-January deferral. Moreover, Barak proposed that 
the timetables for achieving the Framework and ‘final status’ 
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agreements be shifted to mid-August 2000 and mid-June 2001 
respectively. He also suggested that the crucial third redeploy- 
ment should be collapsed into the ‘final status’ negotiations. As 
PNA officials pointed out, this was an identical position to that 
of his Likud predecessor. According to PNA sources, Arafat left 
the meeting ‘beside himself with rage’, having rejected the 
redeployment proposals and the revised timetables. He immedi- 
ately implored the USA to intervene in the peace process to 
guarantee the integrity of the Wye agreements. After meetings 
with Palestinian negotiators on 5 February, Dennis Ross 
rejoined that the US role was to support and facilitate the peace 
process, not to act as a guarantor. Echoing Barak’s own view 
on US intervention, he commented that Washington would not 
take ‘fateM decisions’ that ‘must be owned jby the parties 
themselves’. The PLO Central Council responded to the latest 
development by granting Arafat the authority to declare a 
Palestinian state in September 2000. Support for this was 
forthcoming from Egypt and Jordan. Having a^eed in Moscow 
on 31 January to revive the long-dormant multilateral negotia- 
tions, the Egyptian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Amr 
Muhammad Musa, declared on 6 February that if Israel was 
not prepared to honour the timetable on a ‘final status’ agree- 
ment, tiien its Arab neighbours would not be bound by the 
schedules agreed in Moscow. Following a visit by Ehud Barak 
to Jordan the following ^y, Jordanian officials also intimated 
that a proposed first visit to Israel by King Abdullah would not 
take place as long as Israel was obstructing progress in its peace 
process with the Palestimans. 

the SHEPHERDSTOWN TALKS 

Israeli and Syrian delegations led by Barak and ash-Shara’ met 
in Shepherdstown, West Virginia, on 3 January 2000. It was 
hoped that this would be the culmination of a process begun at 
tihe Madrid conference in 1991 and would lead, by late spring, 
to the draftiug of a full peace treaty between Israel and Syria. 
Four committees were set up to address the key areas of concern; 
borders, water, security and diplomatic relations. US Secretary 
of State Albright remained closely involved in the negotiations, 
but after eight days the meetings broke up without obvious 
agreement. Albright commended the two delegations on the 
seriousness of their endeavours, and arranged a further round 
of talks for 19 January. All parties to the negotiations pointedly 
refused to comment on the substance and progress of the negoti- 
ations. The news black-out suited both Syrians and Israelis. 
Although his regime faced little in the way of organized domestic 
opposition. President Assad had prefaced his foreign affairs 
minister's trip to Shepherdstown with the arrest of scores of 
suspected Islamist sympathizers and members of radical Pales- 
tinian factions. Bai^ had a far stiffer test of his resolve in 
pursuing peace with Damascus. An opinion poll published 
midway through the Shepherdstown talks revealed that 53% of 
Israelis opposed a comprehensive withdrawal from the Golan 
Heights in return for a frill peace’ with Syria. More problematic 
for Barak was the opposition of two of his coalition partners— 
the National Religious Party and Natan Sharansky’s Israel 
B’Aliyah— to an Israeli evacuation of the Golan. On the eve of 
the second round of talks Assad signalled that the S 3 Tians 
would not be returning to Shepherdstown. His decision was 
made in protest at Israel’s leaking of a US framework document 
presented during the Shepherdstown talks. This document 
revealed that whSe Israel and Syria had minimized differences 
on water, security and diplomatic relations, there had been no 
undertaking by Israel to meet the Syrian demand of a retreat 
to the borders of 4 June 1967. For the Syrian President, who 
had repeatedly stated that Israeli agreement to such a 
withdrawal was the sizie qua non of any negotiations, the 
revelation was a msgor embarrassment: even more so given the 
vilification that had been heaped on Yasser Arafat for his 
perceived weakness and lack of principle in his dealings with 
the Israelis. Farouk ash-Shara’ spelled out the Syrian position 
on latest developments in an interview with the Lebanese daily 
As-Safir: ‘we have put up with Ehud Barak’s manoeuvring for 
a long time, as well as his false promises . . . without a commit- 
ment to the line of June 4th our return to the negotiating table 
wo^d be absurd’. Despite these uncompromising words, it was 
believed that talks would not be in abeyance for long. On 18 
January Lebanese Prime Minister Selim al-Hoss reversed his 
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^ position of refiising to give Israel any guarantees 


^ -n — iiumeuxiLomoctuiUiy 

P®?“ HezboUah’s Secretaiy-General, 
NMrallah, also made some condliatoiy gestures, coa- 
4 . 1 ^ January that his movement was working hard 

to locate the whereabouts of Ron Arad, an IsraeH^litaiy 
p 0 missing since 1986. However, he also commented that his 
movement was My opposed to any normalization of relations 
wia Israel m the ev^t of the latter’s withdrawal from Arab 
lands, toat the imhtaiy campaign against Israel would be 
pursued ^“wit respite— as long as the occupation of the south 
contoued. With Israeli-Syrian relations once a gain soured by 


were kiUed in a series of rmds by Hezbollah units on Isra^s self- 
desi^ated security zone* in late January, and on 30 January the 
SLA s second-in-command, Col Aql Hashem, was assassinated 
sqimd in the occupation zone. These were 
the nrst Israeli deaths in Lebanon since August of the previous 
y^r, and the sc^e of the losses attracted a severe response. On 
4 F ebina^ a helicopter gunship succeeded in wounding a senior 
Hezbollah official as he travelled in a car near Tyre. Three 
nights later Israeli mihtaiy aircraft carried out heavy bombing 
mds against Lebanese power stations in the northern port of 
Tripoli, Ba albek and near Beirut. The damage was reported to 
be even more extensive than that incurred in the air raids of 
June 1999, and the assaults provoked a chorus of condemnation 
in the Arab world. On 19 February President Mubarak maHA 
the first ever visit by an Egyptian leader to Lebanon. Speaking 
in Beirut, he vented Arab anger over the bombing raids, and 
with Israeli and US procrastination with regard to the Palesti- 
nian track of the peace process, by endorsing the resistance 
activities of HezboUah. Mubarak was followed to Beirut by the 
Kuwaiti, PNA and Jordanian ministers responsible for foreign 
affialrs. In a rare show of Arab umty, the Arab League also 
voted to move its foreign ministers* summit, scheduled for mid- 
March, from Cairo to Beirut. Two further Israeli soldiers were 
killed m early February, and on 11 February Israeli delegates 
walked out of the five nation ILMG, established to monitor the 
April 1996 ‘understanding* regarding the avoidance of civilian 
targets in the Lebanese-Israeli conflict, protesting that Hez- 
bollah was launching attacks finm populated areas, in violation 
of the ‘understanding*. The Lebanese Prime Minister rejected 
the accusation, as did Israel*s foremost military commentator, 
Ze*ev Schiff. Hezbollah maintained its offensive into March, 
inflicting several casualties on the increasingly demoralized 
SLA Crown Prince Abdullah of Saudi Arabia visited Lebanon 
in early March and endorsed Hezbollah. Asserting that the Arab 
side had ‘already compromised aU it can*, he urged Israel to 
‘relaunch the peace process and renounce the language of arms*. 
More radical sentiments were expressed in an IS-pomt commu- 
nique issued after the Arab League foreign ministers* summit 
on 11 March: this called inter alia for Arab states to reassess 
their relations with Israel, for Palestinian refugees in Lebanon 
to be repatriated, and for an international tribunal to be set up 
to try Israel for war crimes in Lebanon. Meanwhile, IsraeTs 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, David Levy, made an uncharacter- 
istically ‘hawkish* speech in the Knesset in which he promised 
‘blood for blood and child for child’ in the war with Hezbollah 
and its allies. At the beginning of March, furthermore, the 
Knesset gave majority assent to likud-sponsored legislation 
that sought to change the terms of a future referendum on a 
withdrawal from the Golan Heights by demanding a *yes’ vote 
of 60% of aU registered voters, rather than 50% of voter turn- 
out. The bfll was supported by three of the government coalition 
parties, including ffie Shas party. Given tiie escalation of the 
‘proxy war’ in Lebanon, the Syrian response to the Knesset vote 
was noticeably muted. Restraint from Damascus suggested that 
channels of communication between Israel and Syria had 
remained open and active. Observers were not therefore unduly 
surprised when it was announced that Presidents Clinton and 
Assad had arranged to meet in Geneva on 26 March. It seemed 
unlikely that the ailing Assad, a reluctant traveller at the 
best of times, would have been persuaded to make the trip to 
Switzerland without the expectation that Clinton would be 
conveying Barak’s assurances on an Israeli withdrawal firom 


the Golan. In the event, however, the talks broke up without 
agreement. While Clinton claimed he had brought with him a 
proposal from Barak that was ‘serious, detailed and comprehen- 
sive’, Siyria’s Minister of Foreign Affairs rejoined, ‘We had no 
illusions, but we were surprised that the US President did not 
bring anything new from Israel Instead, he came asking Syria 
to help Ehud Barak get out of his difficulties over the Golan. 
We tMnk he put himself in that position.* Syrian anger was 
apparently provoked by Barak’s insistence that Israel should 
maintain sovereignty over the shores of Lake Tiberias and the 
waters of the Jordan river following any withdrawal from the 
Golan Heights. This option had already been rejected by Assad, 
although tile British writer on Middle Eastern affairs, Patrick 
Seale, who had served as an intermediary between the Syrian 
and Israeli leaders, had suggested that Assad would be willing 
to accept some form of overlapping jurisdiction along parts of 
the Tiberias shoreline. The failure of the summit prompted 
widespread accusations that the Geneva talks had never been 
intended by Barak or Clinton to serve as a forum for the 
clinching of a peace deal. Rather, it had allowed Barak to blame 
Syria for the failure to reach agreement and thus to avoid the 
territorial concessions that might precipitate the collapse of his 
shal^ coalition and the fall of his Government. The Arab world 
rounded on Israel and the US for their perceived duplicity in 
Geneva, while the official Syrian press warned that Barak, 
‘bears responsibility for absence of opportunity for achieving 
peace and for the opening of the region to danger*. Both Jordan 
and Oman postponed n^otiations with Israel on economic initi- 
atives, in response to the breakdown on the Israeli-Synan tracL 

ARAFAT UNDER PRESSURE 

On 9 March 2000 President Mubarak of Egypt hosted Barak 
and Arafat at the resort of Sharm eda-Sheikh. Overcoming 
February’s acrimony, the two leaders were able to agree a 
formula for a resumption of talks. In exchange for Israel’s 
abandoning its suggestion of extending deadlines on the Frame- 
work and ‘final status* agreements (these now set for mid- 
May and mid-September 2000), the Palestinian leader accepted 
Israel’s proposed map for the final phase of the second-stage 
redeployment. This was scheduled to commence on 21 March, 
and would transfer to Arafat’s civilian control some 60% of the 
Palestinian population of the West Bank. Meanwhile, at the 
begin n i ng of March, and acting on intelligence from PNA sec- 
urity sources, the IDF uncovered a Hamas cell in the Israeli 
Arab town of Taibe. Four of the gang were killed and a fifth 
was captured, while substantial amounts of bomb-maJring equip- 
ment were seized. Shortly afterwards, and presumably acting 
on information received from the arrested Hamas member, PNA 
forces uncovered explosives in Gaza and a ‘bomb factory* in 
Tulkarm, and arrested two Hamas fugitives in Nablus, While 
these reverses for the main Islamist organization were reported 
to have set back any plans to re-embark on a suicide bombing 
campaign, disaffection with Arafat’s governance ensured that 
public support for radical Islamist politics remained high in the 
West Bank and Gaza. The April elections for the student council 
of Bir Zeit University saw Ham as beat off their Fatah rivals for 
the second successive year. The secular opposition also voiced 
fears over Arafat’s stewardship of the peace process in an open 
letter to the Israeli public. The 135 signatories warned that the 
kind of settlement being discussed between Barak and Arafat 
would not gu^antee a ffiture peace. The letter argued that an 
imposed solution based on the security and territorial ambitions 
of the stronger party, rather than the principles of justice and 
equality, would sow the seeds for future conflict. The Palestinian 
leader received much-needed but purely symbolic support 
during the first papal visit to Israel and ffie PNA-administered 
areas on 22-26 March. Speaking in Bethlehem, Pope John Paul 
n expressed the Vatican’s support for the right of the Palestinian 
people to a homeland ‘on ihe basis of international law and 
the relevant UN resolutions and declarations’. However, the 
volatility of the area was once more underlLied when, after a 
visit by the Pope to the Dheisheh refugee camp on the West 
Bank, dispersing crowds began stoning PNA police-officers. A 
full-scale riot ensued, engulffiig the camp for several hours and 
resul^ in piany iiy uries. Tensions in the West Bank and Gaza 
remained high as the Israeli press reported extensively on 
Barak’s vision of a ‘final status’ agreement According to these 
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reports, Israel’s Prime Minister would be prepared to recognize 
Palestinian statehood and transfer some 60% of the territory to 
Palestinian control. But in return he would demand the formal 
annexation of the main settlements blocs, amounting to 10% of 
the West Bank, and to defer any agreement on the remaining 
30%. Resolution of the refugee and Jerusalem issues would 
also be deferred. The Palestinian negotiators responded to the 
reports by reiterating their commitment to the achievement of 
a state encompassing all the West Bank and G&zs. with Jeru- 
salem as its capital. Fearful of being ‘steamrollered’ by Israel, 
Arafat sought and obtained from President Clinton the promise 
of more active US participation in the Framework .^eement 
talks. Ongoing negotiations, punctuated by regular crises, conti- 
nued to make little apparent progress. At the start of the third 
round of talks, in Eilat on 30 April, Palestinian negotiators 
walked out over Israeli proposals to expand the settlement of 
Ma’aleh Edomin. This apparently violated an earlier under- 
taking that no new tenders for settlement construction would 
be issued while the Framework Agreement talks were in session. 
Barak persuaded the Palestinians to return to the negotiating 
table, insisting that he had not authorized the tenders and 
would investigate the issue. By the time Dennis Ross made his 
promised visit on Eilat on 3 May it was obvious that the mid- 
May deadline for the Framework Agreement, like so many other 
deadlines in the Oslo process, would not be fulfilled. On the 
following day the Palestinian team walked out of the talks once 
again, after an Israeli map of a future Palestinian entity was 
unveiled. It depicted a territorial arrangement on the West 
Bank whereby 66% of the land would be under Palestinian 
control, 20% annexed to Israel and the remainder of indetermi- 
nate status and subject to further negotiation. Rosa tried to 
assuage Palestinian ire by claiming that the map was not a 
firm proposal or a ‘final offer^. He held a crisis meeting with 
Barak and Arafat on 7 May in Ramallah and was able to secure 
their agreement to continue talking until he returned to the 
Middle East at the end of the month. It was also reported that 
Barak offered Arafat the immediate transfer of th^e villages 
bordering Jerusalem— Abu Dis, Azariya and Sawahara— to fell 
PNA control in exchange for the postponement of the third 
redeployment, scheduled for June 2000. Frustration with the 
tardiness and opacity of the negotiation process was finding 
increasingly violent expression on the streets of the West Bank 
and Gaza. Demonstrations in support of striking Palestinian 
prisoners in Israeli gaols had begun in a noisy but largely 
pacefiil fashion on 10 May, but the protests quickly escalated 
in scale and militancy and on 15 May, tiie 52nd anniversary of 
the 1948 declaration of the State of Israel, confrontations 
between youths and Israeli troops erupted throu^out the West 
Bank and Gaza. In several locations Palestinian security forces 
were drawn into gun battles with Israeli soldiers, in scenes 
reminiscent of the violence that had followed the reopening of 
the Hasmonean tunnel in 1996. By the end of 17 May six 
Palestinians had been shot dead and more than 800 injured; 
several Israeli soldiers also suffered serious injury in the 
clashes. The confrontations had subsided by the foIlowiQg day. 
Israel’s intelligence services had been warning for some weeks 
that Arafat would respond to slow progress in the peace process 
by orchestrating violent protests in the West Bank and Gaza, 
TTie role played by Fatah cadres in leading the prisoners’ hunger 
strikes and in marshalling the street protests appeared to lend 
weight to Israeli charges tiiat the violence had been encouraged 
at the highest levels of the PNA A senior Arafat aide predictably 
rejected the Israeli allegations and accused Israel of ‘pushing* 
the Palestinian people ^0 the brink’. 

ISRAELI DEPARTURE FROM SOUTEIERN LEBANON 

With progress in the peace process between Syria and Israel 
apparently stalled, attention once again focused on Israel’s 
proposed withdrawal from southern Lebanon. The Israeli Cab- 
inet ratified an early July departure date in a vote on 6 March 
2000, but the Prime Minister and the Ministry of Defence 
continued to promote ambiguity over the withdrawal arrange- 
ments with a series of often contradictory leaks concerning such 
issues as the fate of the SLA and whether Barak intended 
to mai nt a in fortified border enclaves on Lebanese territory. 
Meanwhile, the conflict continued to claim victims. Following 
the deaths of two women in an SLA artillery attack in the 


beginning of May, Hezbollah fighters fired Katyusha rockets 
into northern Israel for the first time in 11 months; a soldier 
was killed m the barrage. Israel responded with air raids on 
power plants in Beirut and Tripoli and the bombing of a sus- 
pected Hezbollah arms dump. In mid-May, when the IDF began 
redeploying its forces prior to the fibnal evacuation, it rapidly 
became clear that the days of the occupation were numbered. 
Fortified positions handed over to the SLA were almost immedi- 
ately abandoned as the ‘client’ militia began to dissolve: SLA 
members deserted in large numbers, and Hezbollah and its 
civihan supporters overran villages and military outposts in the 
occupation zone. The IDF command thus realized that an orderly 
retreat was impossible, and by 24 May the last Israeli soldier 
had left Lebanon-leaving behind a considerable amount of 
equipment and ordnance. Israeli predictions of a bloody anarchy 
descending on the evacuated areas were not borne out. Plans 
drawn up between IMFIL, the Lebanese Government and the 
various militia groups saw a largely disciplined take-over of the 
south by the Lebanese police and armed irregulars. To minimize 
the potential for revenge attacks and a reigniting of the ‘confes- 
sional’ conflicts of the 1970s and 1980s, responsibility for the 
security of Christian villages was handed to secular leftist 
militias, while Druze militias maintained a presence in Druze 
villages. Hezbollah and Amal units were afforded a triumphal 
welcome in the predominantly Shi‘ite areas. Some 6,000 SLA 
militiamen and their families were given refiige in Israel, and 
a further 1,500 surrendered to Hezbollah and the Lebanese 
police. Thousands of Lebanese and Palestinian civilians flocked 
to the south in the immediate aftermath of the SLA’s collapse 
and the IDFs departure; 25 May was declared a ‘National 
Liberation Day^ by the Lebanese Government, and on the fol- 
lowing day Hezbollah held a victory rally close to the Israeh 
border. Addressing a crowd of 30,000, Secretary-General Hasan 
Nasrallah warned that the conflict would continue until Israel 
withdrew from ‘every inch’ of Lebanese territory, ceased viola- 
tions of its airspace and territorial waters, and released the 19 
Lebanese stiU being held in Israeli gaols. However, he also 
urged restraint in dealing with those who had collaborated with 
the occupation. Confusion surrounded conflicting Israeli and 
Lebanese claims as to whether the former had indeed evacuated 
aU Lebanese territory. The initial assessment of UN cartogra- 
phers supported the Israeli assertion that the withdrawal was 
complete. This was challenged by President Lahoud, who alleged 
that Israel still controlled three parcels of land belonging to 
Lebanon, including the 25-sq km enclave of the Shebaa farms 
(most experts agreed that this was Syrian rather than Lebanese 
territory). The inability of the UN and the Government of 
Lebanon to agree on the delineation of the international frontier 
delayed the proposed deployment of the Lebanese army in the 
border region. Lebanese jubilation at the recovery of occupied 
temtory was shared throughout the Arab world. It was evident 
none the less that President Assad’s satisfaction at seeing Israel 
chased out of Lebanon was diluted by the knowledge that, with 
an ending of the conflict in southern Lebanon, Damascus had 
lost important leverage in its dealings with Israel. Furthermore, 
Israeli withdrawal would increase pressure for the withdrawal 
of Sjria’s own troops from Lebanon. For the Palestinians of 
the Occupied Territories, inevitable comparisons were drawn 
between the successes of the Hezbollah-led resistance in forcing 
an Israeli withdrawal and their own achievements via the 
path of negotiation. ‘The way to recover our usurped rights,’ 
commented one Gaza-based Palestinian newspaper, ‘is not 
through secret talks or security co-ordination with the usurpers, 
but through determined resistance, strong faith and patience.’ 
Arafat responded defensively to the implicit criticism of his own 
leaderslup by controversially downplaying the role of Hezbollah 
in securing Israel’s withdrawal from Lebanon. Hasan Nasrallah 
replied that Arafat was ‘embarrassed by the resistance’s victory*, 
and that he should be confronting Israel rather than ‘locking 
up Palestinian freedom fighters to please Israel’. Within Israel, 
unease at the manner of the withdrawal was outweighed by 
relief that the IDF would no longer be mired in the ‘mini- 
Vietnam’ represented by its involvement in southern Lebanon. 
Barak and Mimster of Foreign Affairs Levy continued to warn 
that ^y incidences of cross-border violence would be met with 
massive Israeli retaliation. 
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DEATH OF PRESroENT ASSAD 
The death of President Ha&z al-Assad of Syria was announced 
on 10 June 2000. As had been widely anticipated, Assad’s eldest 
surviving son, Bashar, was nominated as President by the ruling 
Baath party . Yasser Arafat made his first trip to Damascus in 
six years to pay his respects to the new Syrian ruler, amid 
hopes of an improvement in PLO-i^j^an relations. In contrast 
to the respectftil eulogies that appeared in the Arab world, 
Israeli commentators responded to the death of their country’s 
most intractable foe with scarcely-concealed satisfaction. They 
shared the speculation in Europe and Washington that Bashar 
al-Assad, who was formally confirmed as President following 
a national referendum held on 10 July, would liberalize the 
governing regime and open up to the West. 

SECRET CONTACTS IN STOCKHOLM, CAMP DAVID 
TALKS ANNOUNCED 

Meanwhile in mid-May 2000 it emerged that the PNA and 
the Israeli Government had been engaging in secret t-flllra in 
Stockholm. Negotiations had been broken off by Ehud Barak in 
protest at the recent upsurge in violence in the West Bank and 
Gaza, but had resumed after Arafat responded to US overtures 
to calm the disturbances. The chief Palestinian negotiator to 
the ‘official’ team at the ‘final status’ talks, Yasser Abd ar- 
Rabbuh, resigned on hearing of the Stockholm meetings, 
warning of the readiness of figures in the PNA leadership to 
make unacceptable concessions to Israel. Conflicting messages 
emerged firom these meetings and from the ‘shuttle diplomacy’ 
of the US Secretary of State, Madeleine Albright. While Albright 
and the Israeli leader were positive about the progress that had 
been made in Stockholm and reconvened talks in Israel, Arafat 
complained that he would not be corralled by Israel into 
achieving a draft Framework Agreement as long as critical 
inteim issues— the final redeployment, the fate of Palestinian 
detainees and a freeze on settlements— remained unresolved. 
Following a meeting between Arafat and Bill Clinton in Wash- 
ington on 15 June, and a further visit to the region by Albright 
at the end of the month, it became evident that the US leadership 
was determined to find a way out of the deadlock. The sense of 
urgency in Washington was heightened by the decision of the 
PLO’s Central Council on 3 July to empower Arafat to declare 
a Palestinian state at the conclusion of the interim period on 
13 September. Barak responded with a wamingthat a unilateral 
declaration of statehood would be answered by Israeh annexa- 
tion of settlement blocs on the West Bank and a security 
blockade along the Jordan valley. Spurred by this escalation in 
political tensions, on 5 July Clinton issued a formal invitation 
to Barak and Arafat to attend an open-ended summit at Camp 
David. Although it was acknowledged that there must have 
been progress in the recent rounds of talks for the US President 
to choose such a symbolic venue, there was little to suggest that 
positions on core issues had narrowed sufficiently for the crucial 
Framework Agreement to be easily brokered. Pessimism over 
the outcome of the intended summit was fuelled by the coalition 
difficulties of the Israeli leader. In June the three ministers 
belonging to the secular Meretz grouping had resigned firom the 
Cabinet in protest at Barak’s bowing to demands from the ultra- 
or^odox Shas party for extra state funding for religious schools. 
Worse was to follow for Barak in the days preceding his depar- 
ture for Camp David on 10 July. Complaining that they had 
not been consited over the extent of the concessions that Barak 
would be prepared to make in the USA, the leaders of Barak’s 
nationalist allies— Israel B’Aliyah, the National Religious Party 
and Shas— withdrew support for the Government in quick suc- 
cession. Responding to accusations from settlers and other right- 
wingers that he was preparing for treasonable concessions to the 
Palestinians, Barak daimed Aat he had an electoral mandate to 
pursue a policy of peace. He gave an undertaking that any 
agreements reached at Camp David would be put before the 
nation in a national referendum. Narrowly surviving an opposi- 
tion-tabled motion of ‘no confidence’, Barak warned in the 
Knesset that the summit was ‘a moment of truth for Israel’. He 
stressed that he was not going alone to the USA but with ‘two 
million voters, dtizens who want to give change a chance, who 
hope for a different Israel at peace with its neighbours’. Opinion 
poUs published on the eve of his departure for the s ummi t 
suggested that 62% of Israelis supported his mission. Arafat, 


aware that he would be facing enormous pressures to depart 
from the minimuTn demands of the Palestinian consensus, toojk 
a large and unusually broadly-based team to Camp David. This 
included representatives of the left-wing DFLP and People’s 
Party. Hamas and the PILP were reportedly invited to send 
representatives to the talks but declined to do so. It was also 
announced that any agreements reached on permanent status 
would be subject to a national referendum. 

THE CAMP DAVID SUMMIT 
A news black-out prevailed for most of the 15 days that the 
Camp David talks were in session. With the exception of a brief 
absence to attend the G-8 summit in Okinawa, the US President 
was present throughout. In their regular briefings presidential 
spokesmen characterized the negotiations as hard and serious, 
and at various stages in the proceedings both Israeli and Palesti- 
nian delegations reportedly threatened to walk out in protest 
at the intransigence of the other side. While there had been a 
long tradition of such tactics over the years of Arab-Israeh 
negotiations, leaks from the conference rooms suggested that 
despite some progress, there would be no draft agreement on 
the permanent status issues. Although there were conflicting 
reports on the depth of the understandings reached on borders, 
refugees and settlements— with the Palestinian side claiming 
less progress than the Israelis— by the end of the first week it 
was evident that the future status of Jerusalem was the prin- 
cipal stumbling-block. It was reported that the Israeli side had 
agreed to a form of enhanced Palestinian autonomy over the 
east of the city, with a shared sovereignty over this part of the 
city, in return, Israel claimed the right formally to annex those 
se^ements abutting the existing municipal boundaries. This 
was rejected by the Palestinian side. According to Palestiman 
Minister of State Ziad abu Ziad, Arafat had proposed Palestinian 
sovereignty over all of East Jerusalem, indutog the Old City, 
but wiQi individual religions having control over their holy 
places. With no prospect of bridging frie divide over Jerusalem, 
the summit broke up in acrimony on 25 July, each side accusing 
the other of responsibility for the failure. Barak daimed that 
the Palestinians had been unprepared to make ‘the necessary 
concessions’ to secure a peace de^. He also stated that he was 
withdrawing concessions made on the ‘final status’ issues. In 
his post-summit press conference the US President signalled 
his belief that the Israelis had been the more flexible at Camp 
David. He commended Barak for showing ‘particular vision and 
courage’, while faintly praising Arafat for being ‘committed to 
the path of peace*. In a scarcely veiled reference to Arafat’s 
intended declaration of Palestinian statehood, Clinton warned 
against the dangers of ‘unilateral’ actions. Mtially at least, 
Israeli reaction to the failure of the summit was divided along 
the right-left fault line, with the liberal establishment 
ei^ressing disappointment and a belief that, despite the formal 
failure of the summit. Camp David had created a new set of 
understandings that augured well for the future. To little sur- 
prise, the nationalists were jubilant at the collapse of the negoti- 
ations. Commenting on the failure at Camp David, an erstwhile 
ally of Barak’s from the National Religious Party declared his 
party to be ‘fully satisfied’ with the outcome. For the Palestin- 
ians, and much of the Arab world, there were fewer recrimina- 
tions. Pride and relief that Arafat had not succumbed to a 
‘dishonourable peace’ appeared to outweigh any other considera- 
tion. “He can show how he did not buckle under the pressure. 
That he did stand up to the US and the Israelis. He will be seen 
as a hero,’ commented one Arab diplomat. Sensitive to Barak’s 
political vulnerability after Camp David, and to the disappoint- 
ment of the international community, officials of the US Depart- 
ment of State emphasized that permanent status negotiations 
had been adjourned rather than ended. 

AFTER CAMP DAVID 

In subsequent weeks the USA revived as a ‘bargaining chip’ the 
issue of the location of its embassy in Israel: by hinting that he 
would consider relocating the US embassy in Israel from Tel- 
Aviv to Jerusalem, Clinton apparently sought to pressure Arafat 
to refrain firom a unilateral declaration of Palestinian sover- 
eignty on 13 September. None the less, despite an assertion, 
ahead of separate meetings with the Israeli P^e Minister and 
PNA President at the UN millennium summit in New York on 
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6 September, that chances for peace in the Middle East were 
‘fleeting and about to pass’, Clinton remained deterznined that 
the final months of his presidency should witness, if not a final 
agreement on permanent status, then at least a further major 
breakthrough in the peace process. US influence was evident 
when, following a two-day meeting in Gaza, on 10 September 
the Palestinian Central Council endorsed a recommendation 
made by Arafat to delay the declaration of a Palestinian state, 
pending a flirther round of peace talks. On 19 September, 
however, Israel cancelled a scheduled round of talks with Pales- 
tmian negotiators in Jerusalem, citmg the Palestinians’ failure 
to come up with proposals to break &e deatflock in the peace 
process following the Camp David summit. The Palestinians 
responded that Israel had rejected out of hand their proposal to 


place the site of Temple Mount, or Haram ash-Sharif, under 
the administration of the Al-Quds (Jerusalem) Committee of 
the Organization of the Islamic Conference. Barak and Arafat 
did meet at the Israeli premier’s home on 25 July, for their first 
talks since the failure of the Camp David summit. As negotia- 
tors fi:om both sides were reportedly preparing for further talks 
in the USA, Israel’s acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, Shlomo 
Ben-Ami, was said to be seeking support for a compromise 
whereby sovereignty over Temple Mount/Haram ash-Sharif 
would be accorded to the five permanent members of the UN 
Security Council. 

Note: see pp. xvii-xviii for a chronology of the Middle East crisis 
of September-October 2000. 
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The Arab sector of Jerusalem, including the old walled city, was 
captured during the Six-Day War m 1967 by Israeli forces, 
which went on to occupy all the Jordanian territory lying west 
of the Jordan river. Tlieoretically, there was no difference in 
status between Jenisalem and the rest of the West Bank; both 
were occupied territory. In practice, Israel immediately removed 
the walls and barriers dividing the western (Israeli) eastern 
(Arab) sectors of the city and at toe end of June 1967 toe Israeli 
Knesset (parliament) passed legislation mcorporating the Arab 
sector into a reunited Jerusalem xmder Israeli sovereignty. At 
toe same time the boundaries of toe municipal area of Jerusalem 
were greatly extended, reaching to near Bethlehem in the south 
and incorporating Kala n dia airport (close to Ramallah) in the 
north. 

In response to Israel’s effective annexation of the Arab sector, 
on 4 July 1967 toe UN General Assembly ruled toe annexation 
to be invalid, and called on Israel not to take any measures to 
alter toe status of toe city. Ten days later toe Assembly adopted 
a second resolution ‘reiterating’ toe earlier one and ‘deploring’ 
Israel’s failure to implement it. 

Before toe first of these resolutions was passed, toe Israeli 
authorities had embarked on a series of structural alterations 
and demolitions in toe Old City of Jerusalem, which aroused 
strong Arab protests. The continuation of such activity was to 
lead to considerable international controversy. In clearing the 
area in front of toe Western (Wailing) Wall, toe dwellings of 50 
Arab families were expropriated and demolished at very short 
notice, while in toe Jewish Quarter a further 200 Arab families 
were dispossessed. In all, and before toe end of June 1967, some 
4,000 Arabs in Jerusalem had lost their homes. In some cases, 
but not aU, they were provided with alternative accommodation. 

In November 1967 toe UN Security Council unanimously 
approved Resolution 242, setting out toe basis for an overall 
settlement between Israel and its Arab neighbours. However, 
it was not until May 1968 that toe Security Council passed its 
first resolution dealing specifically with toe Jerusalem issue. 
Resolution 252 of 21 May 1968 deplored Israel’s failure to 
comply with toe two General Assembly resolutions of 4 and 14 
July 1967, confirmed that any measures taken by Israel to alter 
the status of Jerusalem were invalid, and called on Israel to 
rescind all such measures and to refirain fi:om similar action in 
the future. The only visible effect of toe declaration was to 
increase toe haste with which Israel set about changing toe 
face of the city. Bulldozers had been at work on Mount Scopus 
since February, and soon toe first of toe new housing estates 
began to take shape beside toe Nablus Road leading northwards 
out of Jerusalem. In the absence of any progress towards a 
peace settlement, it became clear that toe Israeli Government 
intended to forestsdl, by establishing a physical presence in toe 
Arab sector of Jerusalem, any future attempt to challenge its 
sovereignty over toe whole of toe municipal ^ea. 

Meeting again to consider toe question in July 1969, the 
Security Council unanimously adopted (toe USA had previously 
abstained firom voting on toe Jerusalem resolution) an even 
stronger resolution (No. 267 of 3 July 1969). Rea ffirm i n g its 
earlier position, and deploring ‘toe failure of Israel to show 
any regsird’ for the previous resolutions both of toe General 
Assembly and of the Security Coundl, toe Council ‘censured in 
toe strongest terms’ all measures taken by Israel to change toe 
status of Jerusalem, confirmed that aU such measur^ were 
‘invalid’, and again called on Israel to desist fiium taking any 
further action of a similar kind. Israel formally rejected toe 
Resolution and the Israeli Minister of Information stated that 
it could not influence toe ‘facts’ which had been intention^y 
created by Israel ‘after due consideration of toe political 
danger involved’. 

The situation in Jerusalem itself was further aggravated^ m 
August 1969 by a disastrous fire in toe al-Aqsa mosque, which 
at first sight appeared to confirm toe fears of the Arabs for toe 


safety of toe Islamic and Christian shrines in the Old City. 
Israeli investigations showed that the fire had been caused by 
a deranged Australian religious fanatic who was later brought to 
trial; but fiiom that moment toe concern of Muslim communities 
throughout the world reinforced toe Arab sense of grievance at 
the loss of toe Holy City. 

In the following year Christian concern also began to make 
itself felt, especigJly after toe publication of an Israeli ‘master 
plan’ for the future of Jerusalem, This plan envisaged the 
doubling of the Jewish population of the city by 1980 and an 
eventu^ total population of 900,000. An international confer- 
ence of town planners, convoked by toe Israeli municipal author- 
ities at the end of 1970 to consider the plan, was almost 
unanimous in condemning its aesthetic implications. Early in 
1971 a dispute also developed between the UN and the Israeli 
Government over toe intention, announced in the ‘master plan’, 
to build another housing estate in the neighbourhood of Govern- 
ment House, toe headquarters in Jerusalem of the UN. In March 
1971 articles in toe official Vatican newspaper UOsseruatore 
Romano and in the English Catholic weekly The Tablet revealed 
toe strength of CathoSc feeling over developments in the Holy 
City, and these feelings were strengthened when it became 
known that in the same month Israel had destroyed an Arab 
village on the hill of Nebi Samwil, north-west of Jerusalem, in 
preparation for the building on Arab land of yet another housing 
estate for immigrant Jews. 

Israeli opinion was divided over the future of Jerusalem. Only 
a small minority of Israelis were in favour of relinquishing 
Israeli sovereignty over toe Arab sector of the dty, if negotia- 
tions for an overall settlement of toe Arab-Israeli conflict should 
ever materialize. In toe absence of any sign of such negotiations, 
toe issue remained a hypothetical one and the Israeli Govern- 
ment made no secret of its determination to establish a hold on 
Jerusalem that would prove unbreakable. A further resolution 
by toe Security Counc^ (No. 298 of 25 September 1971— see 
Documents on Palestine, p. 000) was rejected by Israel as 
brusquely as toe previous ones, and even a provision in the 
Resolution that the UN Secretary-General, ‘using such instru- 
mentalities as he may choose’, should report to the Council 
within 60 days on the implementation of toe Resolution, was 
ultimately firuitless since the Secretary-General was unable to 
execute his mission for lack of co-operation firom toe Israeli 
authorities. 

On purely aesthetic grounds, however, many Israelis were 
disturbed by the physical changes overtaking Jerusalem. Within 
five years of toe 1967 Six-Day War the construction of large 
housing estates had transformed the appearance of Mount 
Scopus, where the Old City (and the whole of the Arab sector) 
was dominated by a row of apartment blocks breaking the 
historic skyline. There were acute disagreements between toe 
Mayor of Jerusalem and toe housmg and tourism ministers 
over some of toe implications of this building programme, but 
continuing uncertainty over the prospects for a political settle- 
ment with the Arabs gave encouragement to the ‘activists’ in 
Israel, and the creation of ‘facts’ continued, in Jerusalem as in 
toe rest of toe Occupied Territories, throu^out 1972 and most 
of 1973. 

Anxiety over toe future of Jerusalem and resentment at 
Israel’s treatment both of toe Arab population and of the phys- 
ical fabric of the city played a part in provoking the Arab 
decision to resort to war in October 1973. In particular, these 
feelings influenced King Faisal’s decision to throw Saudi Ara- 
bia’s weight behind the attempt to enforce Israel’s withdrawal 
firom the Occupied Territories, including Arab Jerusalem. 
Henceforth, toe restoration of Arab sovereignty over the Old 
City became one of the principal conditions demanded by the 
Arabs for a comprehensive peace settlement with Israel. 

Immediately after the October War political and economic 
conditions in Israel combined to slow down for a time the work 
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of demolition and construction by which the face of the city was 
being transformed. In the course of 1974, however, the same 
general pattern as before was maintained, resulting in the 
steady eviction from the Old City of Arabs, whose houses were 
demolished and replaced by dwellings for Jewish immigrants. 
Between 1967 and 1977, 6,300 Arab residents of Jerusalem 
were evicted in this way firom their homes in the Old City. 
Protests from the international community, stimulated by 
anxiety over the continuing exodus from Jerusalem of Christian 
Arabs, became more frequent but achieved only publicity. 

SiTnilar protests over excavations being conducted by the 
Israeli authorities in the vicinity of Islamic and Christi^ holy 
places in the Old City ofJerusalem brought to a head criticisms 
that had been voiced for more than five years within the Uni^ 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). Recalling that urgent appeals previously addressed 
to the Israeli Grovemment to suspend these excavations had 
been ignored, the Executive Board of UNESCO, in June 1974, 
voted in condemn the persistent violation by Israel of the 
resolutions and decisions adopted by the Greneral Conference 
and the Executive Board*. In its turn the General Conference 
of UNESCO, meeting in November 1974, condemned Israel’s 
attitude as 'contradictory to the aims of the Organization as laid 
down in its Constitution* and resolved to withhold assistance in 
the fields of education, science and culture until Israel agreed 
to respect previous coiiference resolutions in the matter. 

The attitude previously expressed by both the Security 
Council and the General Assembly of the UN was reaffirmed in 
subsequent years despite the failure to obtain the compliance 
of the Government of Israel with existing resolutions. In a 
‘consensus statement’ adopted unanimously on 11 November 
1976, the Security Council ‘strongly deplored* Israel’s actions in 
the Occupied Territories, including Jerusalem; required Israel 
once more to ‘desist forthwith from any action which tends to 
alter the status of Jerusalem’; and called on Israel to comply 
with the terms of the Greneva Convention on the Protection of 
Civilians in Wartime. 

Jerusalem once again became a controversial issue in May 
1980, when Geula Cohen, a leader of the ultra-nationalist Tehiya 
party, tabled in the Israeli Knesset a bill with the object of 
confirming Jerusalem as Israel’s indivisible capital. Despite 
strong protests from the Egyptian (jovemment, which emphas- 
ized that it would not resume the peace negotiations on Palesti- 
nian autonomy (see Arab-Israeli Relations 1967-2000) unless 
the bill was rejected, it was placed before a Knesset committee. 
E^t was further antagonized when, on 23 June, the Israeli 
Prime Minister, Menadiem Begin, announced that he was 
moving his offices to the Arab sector of Jerusalem. At a time 
when Qie USA was desperately trying to produce some compro- 
mise on the Jerusalem issue that would enable Israel and Egypt 
to resume negotiations, the Knesset’s legal committee voted in 
favour of giving a first reading of the bill confi rmin g the annexed 
status of the .^frab sector of Jerusalem. As the originator of the 
bill told The Times of London on 30 June: ‘This Bfil is designed 
to ensure that there will never be any compromise over the 
sovereignty of Jerusalem*. Nevertheless, a debate taking place 
in the UN Security Council on the same day made it clear that 
this view would not be accepted by the international community. 
By a vote of 14 to none, with only the USA abstaining, the 
Security Council passed a resolution denying Israel the right 
either to change ^e status of Jerusalem or to declare the city 
to be its capital. The action of the Security Council was followed 
by an emergency resolution of the UN (General Assembly on 29 
July 1980, which called upon Israel to withdraw completely and 
unconditionally firom all territories occupied in 1967, including 
Jeru^em. The Resolution (ES-7/2) was passed by 112 votes to 
7, with 24 abstentions. The following day Israel enacted its 
‘basic W proclaiming Jerusalem to be its ‘eternal capital*. 

The Arab response to this law was swift; on 6 August 1980 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq, the Middle East’s two largest oil expor- 
ters, announced that they would sever economic and diplomatic 
rel^ons with any country that recognized Jerusalem as Israel’s 
capital. A fortni^t later the Security Council adopted Resolu- 
tion 478, whidi declared Israel’s enactment of the ‘basic law* to 
be a violation of international law and urged ‘those states that 
have es^lished diplomatic missions in Jerusalem to withdraw 
such missions firom the Holy City*. The Resolution was passed 


The Jerusalem Issue 

by 14 votes to none, with the USA abstaining. Speaking during 
the debate, the US Secretary of State, Edmund Muskie, berated 
the Council for passing a ‘series of unbalanced and unrealistic 
resolutions on Middle East issues’. Shortly afterw^ds the 
Netherlands and a number of Latin American countries with 
embassies in Jerusalem announced that they would be moving 
them to Tel-Aviv. 

Jerusalem continued to figure prominently in international 
efforts to promote an oversdl settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict: the European Community’s (EC) Venice Declaration of 
13 June 1980 (see Documents on Palestine, p. 123) rejected any 
unilateral actions designed to change the status of the city, and 
proposals adopted by the Fez Arab summit and a plan put 
forward by the Soviet President, Leonid Brezhnev, in September 
1982 both urged an Israeh withdrawal from the eastern sector 
of the city and its inclusion in a future Palestinian state. The 
initiative of US President Reagan, also announced in September 
1982, declared only that the city must remain undivided and 
its final status be negotiable. Every indication remained, how- 
ever, that Israel was not deterred from its resolve to ensure in 
advance the city’s ultimate status by pursuing an accelerated 
programme of ‘Judaization’. To the south and east of the Old 
City, plans to complete the encirclement of the Arab population 
with high-rise, hi^-density housing complexes proceeded apace 
with the Neve Yaacov Soutii, Gilo and Ma’aleh Edomin schemes, 
which were to comprise a total of 26,000 apartments. Over 
10,000 dunums of land (1,000 dunums = 1 sq km) were seized 
for these schemes, virtually all of it expropriated from private 
Arab owners. In July 1981 the Knesset reaffirmed the designa- 
tion of the whole of Jerusalem as Israel’s ‘eternal capital*. 

The undiminished sensitivity to the issue of Arabs and the 
whole Islamic world was demonstrated following an indiscrimi- 
nate gun attack on worshippers at the Dome of the Rock mosque 
by an Israeli soldier in April 1982, in which two Arabs were 
killed and more than 30 wounded. The day of protest recom- 
mended by the Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC) 
was observed throughout the Islamic world, while a UN Security 
Council draft resolution condemning the attack and deploring 
‘any act or encouragement of destruction or penetration of the 
holy places, religious buildings and sites in Jerusalem’ was 
vetoed only by the USA. The threat posed by Jewish religious 
extremists increased throughout 1983 with liie emergence of a 
clandestine group calling itself ‘Terror against Terror’, which 
claimed responsibility for a series of bomb attacks on Islamic and 
Christian sites around Jerusalem, which fortunately resulted in 
few casualties and no deaths. This campaign culminated in 
January 1984 in an attempt to smuggle explosives into the al- 
Aqsa mosque, which was foiled at the last moment by security 
guards. The implications of the plot were particularly horren- 
dous, not just because the attack had been timed to coincide 
with the congregation of thousands for Friday services on the 
following day but also because of evidence that the motivation 
of the group responsible, which was in possession of standard 
Israeli army-issue weapons, was to advance the reconstruction 
of the Jewish Temple by ridding the Temple Mount area of its 
‘encumbrance’ of Islamic holy sites. 

The dual threats to Jerusalem posed by Israeli settlement 
and Jewish religious fanaticism were overshadowed by another 
to the cit^s le^ status, when it became clear that a number 
of countries, including, most importantly, the USA, were pre- 
pared to signal their acceptance of Israel’s claim to the city as 
its sovereign capital by transferring their embassies from Tel- 
Aviv to Jerusalem. Discussion of such a move on the part of the 
USA began in Washington in February 1984 and the proposal 
rapidly gained momentum, winning the sponsorship of over 180 
members of the House of Representatives and some 37 senators. 
The Reagan a dmini stration did not, however, lend its support 
to the move, and the Secretary of State, George Shxiltz, wrote 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, describing the 
proposed legislation as ‘damaging to the cause of peace’ and 
contrary to the US position on Jerusalem of refusing ‘to recog- 
nize unilateral acts by any party*. Such opposition was felt to 
spring more firom fear of the anti-US backlash, which relocating 
the embassy would provoke throughout the Islamic world, than 
firom respect for successive UN resolutions declaring East Jeru- 
salem to be occupied territory, or for the Hague Convention of 
1907 and the Geneva Civilians Convention of 1949, which held 
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that purported annexations of territory occupied in war were a 
violation of international law (as treaties of the USA, both these 
conventions are parts of ‘the Supreme Law of the Land’ under 
Article VI of the US Constitution, and for the US Government 
to assent to or condone Israel’s violation of them would be 
unconstitutional). 

The extreme importance attached to the issue in Arab and 
Islamic quarters was illustrated again when, in March 1984, El 
Salvador followed Costa Rica’s decision of 1982 to relocate its 
embassy to Jerusalem, a move which, it had been led to believe, 
would result in the pro-Israel lobby in Congress helping to dear 
the way for US military assistance programmes for El Salvador. 
A meefcg of the Organization of the Islamic Conference in Fez 
in April, which spoke of the obligation to mulrA Jerusalem an 
international, independent city open to all peoples and faiths, 
passed a resolution to the effect that member states should 
sever all diplomatic, economic and cultural relations with any 
country that moved its embassy to Jerusalem. Egypt made a 
similar declaration and duly severed diplomatic ties with El 
Salvador and Costa Rica. 

The US Ad m i m stration remained firmly opposed to relocating 
its embassy in Israel to Jerusalem in the foreseeable future. US 
officials rejected as ‘ridiculous’ and potentially dangerous a 
formal statement issued on 4 April 1982 by leaders of the 
American Jewish Congress asserting that the status of the US 
Consulate in Jerusalem was ‘intolerable’ and undermined US 
interests in the Middle East. For its part, the Israeli Government 
stood by its claim that Jerusalem was Israel’s ‘eternal capital’, 
rejecting outoght a proposal made by Pope John Paul n on 25 
April for an internationally guaranteed status for Jerusalem in 
the interests of Christianity, Islam and Judaism. 

Israeli settlement projects in the city proceeded apace in 1984 
and 1985, with many thousands of new apartments being built 
and occupied within the boundary of annexed East Jerusalem 
Just outside the municipal line, in ^e occupied West Bank, 
there was also rapid construction of the satellite towns of Efi:at, 
south of Bethlehem, Ma’aleh Edomin to the east, and Givat 
Zeev to the north, which were designed to provide, in total, 
housing for over 50,000 Israelis. The completion of these new 
towns filled the last remaining gaps in the ring of settlements 
enclosing East Jerusalem as part of Israel’s Metropolitan Plan, 
which aimed to achieve a Jewish majority of 120,000 over the 
Arab population in the Greater Jerusalem area by 1986. 

The focus of the conflict over Jerusalem soon shifted back to 
the competing claims of possession of Jews and Muslims within 
the Old City. The increasing numbers of Jews settling in the 
Muslim Quarter, which before 1980 had housed no Jews at all, 
threatened to introduce strife into an area where relations 
between the two communities had long been exemplary. Cases of 
Jewish settlers intimidating Arab residents in order to establish 
proprietorial rights, and of Jewish-occupied buildings being 
illegally extended, greatly alarmed the Muslim population, who 
feared that the inroads could be the start of a campaign to expel 
the Old City’s inhabitants. The new settlers, who, by mid-1985, 
numbered some 200 among the Muslim Quarter’s 20,000 Arabs, 
were nearly all religious-nationalist e^emists, openly ded- 
icated to rebuilding the Jewish Temple on the site of &e Muslim 
sanctuary and mosques, the Haram ash-Sharif. Traditionally, 
the controversy over the Temple Mount issue had been minim- 
ized by Jewish religious rulings forbidding Jews even to enter 
the area, but the encroachment by Jewish zealots on Muslim 
areas bordering on the shrine was a sign that this precept was 
now being challenged. In the Old City alone, seven yeshivas 
(Jewish religious colleges) had been set up expressly to study the 
issue of the Temple and how Jews could, once again, pray there. 

In January 1986, members of the Israeli Knesset Interior 
Conunittee asked permission to visit the compound of al-Aqsa 
mosque on the Temple Mount, ostensibly to ensure that restora- 
tion work being undertaken by the Islamic authorities was 
not detrimental to the ancient remains of the Jewish Temple. 
Although it was known tiiat the Knesset committee was acting 
at the instigation of Jewish extremists, who had been attempting 
to establish a foothold in the mosque compound by conducting 
prayers there, the Islamic Awqaf department, entrusted with 
safeguarding the shrine, nevertheless gave permission for mem- 
bers of the committee to visit certain unused chambers beneath 
the al-Aqsa structure known to Jews as Solomon’s Stables. On 


7 January the Israeli parliamentarians arrived at the site 
accompanied by television crews and a number of religious and 
nationalist extremists, including the leader of the Temple Mount 
Faithful, a Jevtish group dedicated to rebuilding the Temple in 
place of the al-Aqsa mosque. Islamic officials decided that the 
Israeli delegation intended a political demonstration of Jewish 
claims to the site ratiaer than an inspection of restoration work, 
and refused it entry, whereupon members of the group, led by 
Knesset member Geula Cohen, of the extreme right-wing Tehiya 
party, tried to force their way through. Calls for hdp were 
broadcast from the minarets of the Old City’s mosques, and 
alarmed Muslims rushed to the site. The ensuing riot was 
controlled only by police escorting the Israeli ^oup away and 
firing tear-gas into ^e crowd. A week later, despite an inspection 
of the site in the interim by the leader of the Knesset, Shlomo 
Hillel, and the Mayor of Jerusalem, Teddy Kollek, who testified 
that no structural changes had been made, the extremist group 
returned to the compound and attempted to pray inside it More 
riots ensued, and were again dispersed by poHce using tear-gas. 

The al-Aqsa riots were seized upon by Israeli nationalists as 
an opportunity to publicize Jewish claims to the site, and there 
were signs that the Temple Mount was increasingly becomh^ 
a nationalist, as well as a religious, issue in Isra^ politics, in 
that it was a means of asserting Israeli sovereignty over what 
was internationally considered to be occupied territory. On 30 
January 1986 the UN Security Council drafted a resolution 
strongly condemning Israel’s ‘provocative acts’, which Sdolated 
the sanctity of the sanctuary of the Haram ash-Sharif in Jerus- 
alem’ and constituted ‘a serious obstruction to achieving a 
comprehensive, just and lasting peace in the Middle East’. The 
resolution, otherwise supported by aH the Security Council 
members except Thailand, which abstained, was vetoed by the 
USA. Although the US Administration maintained its official 
position that East Jerusalem was occupied territory and that 
the ultimate status of the city should be determined through 
negotiation, it was clearly embarrassed by the reiteration of Ihe 
UN’s rejection of Israeli claims to sovereignty over the entire 
dty. Despite the intense anger and alarm generated throu^out 
the Arab and Muslim world by the perceived threat to Islam’s 
third-holiest shrine, Israel’s Chief Rabbi, Mordechai Eliahu, 
shortly afterwards proposed the construction of a synagogue 
next to the mosques on Temple Mount. The proposed synagogue 
would be ‘higher and more elevated’ than the mosques of al- 
Aqsa and the Dome of the Rock, which would remain only *10 
commemorate the Destruction’ and the day when the Temple 
would be rebuilt. 

There was a marked increase in tension in the Old City in 
the autumn of 1986, with acts of intimidation against Pales- 
tinians by religious zealots, as well as attacks against Israeli 
security personnel by Palestinians, occurring with greater fre- 
quency. The tension erupted in November after the stabbing of 
eyeshiva student (one of a group of religious nationalists which 
had resorted to the violent intimidation of neighbouring Palesti- 
nian families in an effort to force them to abandon their homes 
in the Aqabat al-Khaldi quarter). The subsequent backlash from 
Israeli extremists shocked even Israeli officials. For several days 
they pursued a campaign of burning and looting Palestinian 
homes and shops, and assaulting individual Palestinians 
throughout the Old City. In the days foUowing the violence, 
vigilante groups were created to warn and protect the com- 
munity against the Israeli extremists. 

While the level of violence diminished in the early part of 1987, 
the attitude of the Palestinian population in East Jerusalem 
continued to harden. Demands for protest action, formerly 
heeded elsewhere in the Occupied Territories but only to a very 
limited extent in Jerusalem, began to win more active support. 
On Land Day in 1987, almost every shop in East Jerusalem 
closed in observance of the annu^ commemorative strike, 
marking a departure from previous years and a change in the 
political climate which prefigured confrontation on an in- 
creasing scale. 

The sharpened nationalist consciousness of Palestinians in 
East Jerussdem progressively involved them in an extension of 
the running conflict between the people of the Occupied Terri- 
tories and the Israeli authorities, which began in December 
1987. Clashes in Jerusalem grew more frequent in 1987, and 
the Palestinian intifada (uprising), although it began in Gaza 
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and spread to the West Bank, took root in Jerusalem as firmly 
as elsewhere. The city's historical status has made it a centre 
of Palestinian resistance, particularly for the Unified National 
Leadership of the Uprising (UNLU), whose organizational work 
has largely been conducted there. 

The city's central importance to the international commumty 
was underlined at the summit meeting of the Arab League in 
Amman (Jordan) in November 1987. Jerusalem was cited as a 
‘symbol of peace' and as the ‘embodiment of the historic ties 
between the Muslim and Christian faiths'. This description was 
contained in a little-noticed passage of the official communiqu4 
at the end of the summit in which King Hussein of Jordan, 
rather than the PLO, was mandated to undertake contacts with 
the Vatican on the Jerusalem issue. 

The peace proposals first put forward by the Israeli Govern- 
ment in April 1989 (see Arab-Israeli Relations 1967-2000), 
while incorporating elections in the Occupied Territories, made 
no mention of the eligibility or otherwise of Palestinians in East 
Jerusalem to vote or stand as candidates in such elections. This 
question was repeatedly raised by those seeking to obtain more 
concessions from Israel in order to make the proposals more 
acceptable to Palestinians, but Israel's agreeing to allow the 
paiticipation of residents of East Jerusalem would clearly have 
contradicted its fonnal annexation of the city in 1967. 

At the 19th session of the Palestine National Council (PNC) 
in Algiers in November 1988, Jerusalem was named the capital 
of the newly declared independent state of Palestine, and in 
July 1989 was recognized as such by more than 60 countries. 

Disagreements over the status of East Jerusalem and its 
residents continued to frustrate the progress of the various 
peace proposals put forward during 1989. US Secretary of State 
James Baker’s preference for ‘constructive ambiguity'— keeping 
the peace agenda deliberately vague in order not to snare 
progress on controversial issues— was sorely tested by the 
Israeli Right’s insistence that Palestinians from East Jerusalem 
be barred fi:om prospective elections for the Occupied Territo- 
ries. Moreover, a^r President Mubarak of Egypt had suggested 
that pre-election talks between an Israeli and a Palestinian 
delegation should be convened in Cairo, Israel’s Prime Minister 
Itzhak Shamir stated the opposition of the likud Party to the 
inclusion of East Jerusalemites in the talks. Attempts by James 
Baker and Israel's Labour Party to coax Shamir into accepting 
a compromise formula, whereby Palestinians who had East 
Jerusalem identity papers but who lived in the West Bank 
would be allowed to participate in the talks, were unsuccessful. 
Indeed, in what was widely interpreted as a move to emphasize 
his opposition to such a compromise, Shamir was said to have 
ordered the arrest in February 1990 of Faisal Husseini, a leading 
pro-PLO personality and East Jerusalem resident on the charge 
that he had supplied funds for the purchase of uniforms by 
the Palestine Popular Army. An international outcry forced 
Husseini's prompt release and at a press conference he subse- 
quently alleged that his arrest had been meant to discredit hiTn 
in view of his association with the proposed Cairo talks. 

There was little doubt that Shamir’s refusal to compromise 
on the issue of East Jerusalem stemmed as much from tactical 
as firom ideological imperatives. Endless debate over the details 
of Palestinian representation seemed the least damaging way 
for Israel to stifle the peace process. However, such dekying 
tactics risked frustrating the USA to such an extent that it 
would be compelled, agmnst Secretary of State James Baker’s 
wishes, to state its position on East Jerusalem. However, it was 
iwt the stalled peace process that finally led the US Administra- 
tion to reveal its hand, but, rather, the issue of Soviet Jewish 
emigration to Israel. Alarmed by the news that 10% of new 
Jewish immi grants fium the USSR were being settled in East 
Jerusalem, US President George Bush unequivocally equated 
East Jenmalem with occupied territory during a telephone 
conversation with Prime Minister Shamir on 10 February 1990. 
One week later he commented that US foreign policy was 
opposed to any new settlements in either the West Bank or 
Ea^ Jerusalem. While President Bush's comment marked a 
radical deparfci^ from the strong pro-Israeh sentiments of the 
Reagan adrninistratio^ there were few signs that the Senate 
was about to abandon its traditional support for Israel. In March 
1990 the Democrat-dominated chamber voted perfunctorily but 
overwhelmingly to recognize Jerusalem as the capital of Israel. 
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Interestingly, the leader of the Republican minority in the 
Senate, Robert Dole, who had originally supported the Jeru- 
salem resolution, but who was mcreasmgly regarded as a 
stalking horse for a less slavish US foreign policy towards 
Israel, admitted that he had ‘made a mistake’ in voting for the 
resolution. 

In 1989, as in 1988, the Palestinian intifada was waged with 
less ferocity in Jerusalem than in other cities in the West Bank 
and Gaza. Owing to the city’s high profile and its importance to 
Israel's tourist industry, the Israelis were wary of employing 
the same kind of lethal force there as they did in Nablus or 
Gaza. The tactics of the security forces in Jerusalem were 
noticeably different from those employed elsewhere in the Occu- 
pied Territories. Whenever tensions ran high, or a nationalist 
anniversary approached, Israel was prepared to swamp Arab 
Jerusalem witii huge numbers of police and border guards. 
Nevertheless, clashes between demonstrators and the security 
forces in and around the city claimed a number of lives during 
1989. There were also frequent confrontations between Palestin- 
ians living in the eastern suburbs of Jerusalem and Israelis 
from the settlement of Ma’aleh Edomin. At the end of 1989 
Israeli riot police violently dispersed a legitimate rally for peace 
held by Psdestinians, Israelis and Europeans in the eastern 
half of the city. Many people, including several foreigners, 
suffered injury. 

The influx of Soviet Jews into Israel at the beginning of 1990 
was regarded witii dismay by Palestinians living in Jerusalem. 
The settlement of the new immigrants on Jewish housmg 
estates, built on confiscated Arab lands in the eastern half of the 
city, resulted in a significant increase in street confrontations 
during the early part of the year. During Easter celebrations a 
force of some 120 Jewish religious nationalists forcibly occupied 
toe St John’s Hospice in toe Christian quarter of the Old City, 
ckiroing they had purchased toe building from an Armenian 
tenant for toe sum of US $1.8m., most of which had been 
supplied by toe Israeli Government. The owner of the building, 
toe Greek Ortoodox Churdi, disputed toe legality of the pur- 
chase and mounted an international campaign to have toe 
‘settlers' removed. Anger among local Palestinian Christians 
was especially strong, not only because of toe provocative timing 
of toe action, but also because it was the first attempt by Israefi 
right-wingers to settle in toe Christian quarter of Jerusalem. 
Demonstrations outside toe Hospice by Greek Ortoodox and 
Muslim clergy quickly developed into violent confrontation. The 
occupation of toe Hospice was also condemned by toe Israeli Left 
and Jerusalem’s Labour Mayor, Teddy KoUek, who reportedly 
threatened to resign unless toe ‘settlers’ were evicted from toe 
Hospice. While the Israeli courts eventually decided that most 
of toe ‘settlers’ should leave toe Hospice, 20 were given permis- 
sion to remain until toe ownership of toe builtong was con- 
clusively established. 

The bloodiest incident yet of the Palestinian intifada occurred 
in Jerusalem on 8 October 1990, when members of the Temple 
Mount Faithful made one of their periodic and highly conspic- 
uous attempts to lay toe symbolic cornerstone of the Third 
Temple at toe al-Aqsa mosque. Both toe Israeli police and 
toe Palestinian population had been forewarned and prepared 
accordingly. The police refused toe members of the Temple 
Mount Faithful permission to enter toe mosque compound, 
while Pales tinians gathered at toe site to defend it against toe 
intruders. A fiill-scie riot rapidly developed. The paramilitary 
Border Guard opened fire indiscriminately on toe crowds inside 
toe compound and on medical staff called to treat casualties. 
By toe time toe violence had ceased, 17 Palestinians had been 
shot dead and many more had been injured. International 
condemnation, expressed in a unanimous UN Security Council 
resolution (supported by toe USA), followed swiftly. However, 
a proposal to send a fact-finding mission to Jerusalem was 
rejected by toe Israeli Government as interference in Israel’s 
internal affai r s. A commission of inquiry set up by the Israeli 
Government and chaired by an ex-general and former chief of 
Mossad, known for his right-wing views, predictably absolved 
toe securily forces of responsibility for toe bloodshed. In the 
mont^ following the killings there was a spate of ‘revenge’ 
stabbings in West Jerusalem that claimed several Israeli lives 
and led to further anti-Arab violence. Many Palestinians 
employed in toe West Bank either gave up their jobs or were 
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forced to leave by gangs of right-wing vigilantes. Not since the 
early days of the occupation had the city appeared so divided. 

The defeat of Iraq in the Gulf War in February 1991 by the 
multination^ force led to a renewal of efforts to settle the 
Aral^Israeli conJfllict, The Israeli Government showed no signs 
of wi ll in gness to compromise on any of the substantive issues, 
arguably adoptog its most intransigent stance on the issue of 
Jerusalem. Prime Minister Shamir took the opportunity of 
Jerusalem Day, the anniversary of the annexation of the dty, 
to tell an audience of Soviet immigrants that ‘Jerusalem hga 
nev^ been subject to negotiation. United Jerusalem is the 
capi^ of Israel’. This position was forcibly underlined by an 
ambitious progra mm e of building for settlement in and around 
East Jerusalem, a policy that continued to exasperate both US 
President Bush and Secretary of State James Baker. Further- 
more, the confiscation of Arab property in the Muslim quarter 
of the Old City continued. 

The dispute over the status of East Jerusalem and its Palesti- 
nian habitants initially threatened to obstruct the Arab- 
Israeli peace talks that began in Madrid in October 1991. Israel 
had made it dear to the USA that it regarded the participation 
in the talks of Palestinian residents of East Jerusalem as 
unacceptable because this would represent an implicit challenge 
to IsraeFs claim that the dty was not occupied territory. Sudi 
a condition was unacceptable to the Palestinians, not only 
because it would have established the prindple of an Israeli 
veto over Palestinian representation, but also because it would 
have made it even more difficult for the Palestinians to force 
the issue of Jerusalem onto the agenda. US Secretary of State 
J ames Baker assured the Palestinians that the USA did consider 
East Jerusalem to be occupied territory, but he cautioned that 
the Palestinians could not afford to be seen to be wrecking the 
peace talks by their inflexible attitude over representation. 
Similar warnings came from Egypt and Jordan and resulted in 
a compromise, supported by the USA and (somewhat reluc- 
tantly) by the PLO, whereby the ofifidal members of the Palesti- 
nian-Jordanian negotiating team would be accompanied by an 
advisory team composed primarily of East Jerusalem residents. 
At the Madrid conference and subsequent rounds of bilateral 
talks in Washington it became clear that the principal function 
of the advisory body was to co-ordinate negotiation tactics and 
positions with the PLO. In the course of the talks the meetings 
between East Jerusalem Palestinians and PLO representatives 
became more overt, and there was pressure from the Israeli 
establishment to bring charges against the offending Palestin- 
ians under anti-terrorism legislation which forbade such con- 
tact. But, although Faisal Hussein! and Hanan Ashrawi (the 
PLO representatives) were questioned by the police, US opposi- 
tion restrained any further action. 

The Palestinian delegation tried unsuccessfully to raise the 
subject of Jerusalem during various rounds of the peace process. 
James Baker’s attitude towards the Arab-Israeli talks was that 
their continuation depended upon avoiding the more intractable 
problems until progress had been made in less controversial 
areas. As progress under the Shamir premiership was agoniz- 
ingly slow, Jerusalem did not come onto the negotiation agenda. 

In 1991 Israel began its most aggressive settlement building 
programme in the Occupied Territories since 1967. The settle- 
ment drive was concentrated in the West Bank and in Gaza, 
but included considerable building activity in and around Arab 
Jerusalem. A disturbing development for Palestinians were 
attempts to extend colonization to parts of the city hitherto 
regarded as exempt from them. In July 1991 security guards 
acting for a department of the Ministry of Housing took posses- 
sion of a house in the Arab suburb of Sheikh Jarrah under 
orders from the Custochan of Absentee Property. Since the 
owners lived in the West Bank, the seizure set an ominous 
precedent by classil^g West Bank residents as ‘absentees’. On 
the eve of the Madrid conference, Jewish settlers occupied seven 
houses in the Silwan district outside the Old City walls, evicting 
a number of families in the process. Court action forced them 
to leave six of the houses, hut the settlers returned in December, 
assured by Israel’s Attorney-General that he found nothing 
wrong with the settlers’ titles to 20 houses in the district. These 
titles were based on the assertion that the properties had 
been owned by Jews in the 1930s. The Arab owners gained a 
temporary iiyunction for the eviction of some of the settlers, but 
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the settlers appealed against this, guaranteeing a lengthy round 
of legal battles before ownership could be established. Jerusa- 
lem’s Labour Mayor, Teddy KoUek, joined Palestinian leaders 
in condemning the settlers and their sponsors. The Government, 
he said, was sacrificing calm in tiie city ‘on the altar of ideology^. 
Controversy over the Silwan incident was heightened by the 
leaking of an Israeli Ministry of Housing blueprint for extensive 
land expropriation in the Arab suburbs of the city. 

The dection of a Labour-led Government in Israel in July 
1992 brought little hope that Jerusalem would be included on 
the agenda of the peace process. Altiiough the new Government 
seemed sure to refrain from the ideological excesses of Likud 
when it came to settlement in traditional Arab areas of East 
Jerusalem, Prime Minister Itzhak Rabin repeated that Israeli 
sovereignty over the whole of Jerusalem would remain non- 
negoti^e if the peace talks were revived. His promise was 
borne out by Israel’s continued refiisal, during the sixth and 
subsequent rounds of the Middle East peace process, to discuss 
the issue of Jerusalem in negotiations on the period of interim 
self-rule for Palestinians in tiie Occupied Territories. Rabin’s 
position received the tacit support of the Bush administration 
when the latter declared that the USA would not deduct from 
the US $10, 000m. in loan guarantees recently released to Israel 
sums that were spent on financing settlement construction in 
East Jerusalem. This appeared to be a clear retreat from earlier 
assurances given to the Palestinian peace delegation on the US 
position regarding Jerusalem and was fundamental in streng- 
thening Palestinian opposition to the peace process. 

The election of Bill Clinton as President of the USA in late 
1992 was greeted with some trepidation by the PLO. Both 
Clinton and his Vice-President, A1 Gore, were regarded as 
committed Zionists. During the presidential campaign Gore 
had voiced his support for the transfer of the US embassy to 
Jerusalem. Although such a step was highly unlikely, given 
sensitivities surrounding the peace process, Palestinians be- 
lieved that the new US Administration would be reluctant to 
pressurize Israel into allowing Jerusalem onto the agenda of 
the bilateral negotiations. Attempts by Palestinian ne^tiators 
to extract from the USA a statement of principle regarding East 
Jerusalem produced conflicting signals. When US Secretaiy of 
State Warren Christopher visited East Jerusalem in the wake 
of the deportation affair (see Arab-Israeli Relations 1967-2000) 
to try to establish grounds for a restart of the peace process, he 
reassured members of the Palestinian delegation that President 
Clinton was committed to assurances on Jerusalem made by 
his predecessor— namely that it was considered to be occcupied 
territory. However, during subsequent rounds of bilateral talks 
in Washington in the spring and early summer of 1993, US 
negotiators supported Israel in its insistence that Jerusalem 
would not be discussed until the so-called final status’ negotia- 
tions took place some years hence. By the summer of 1993 the 
conflict over Jerusalem at the Washington talks was threatening 
to make progress on any other issue an impossibility. 

Palestinians feared that the Rabin Government was adopting 
the same approach to negotiations on Jerusalem as the Shamir 
Government had towardis the Occupied Territories as a whole; 
i.e. avoiding discussion of fundamental issues at the negotiating 
table while creating Tacts’ on the ground. There was increasing 
evidence to support this view. In March 1993 Rabin sealed off 
the West Bank and Gaza from Israel proper, including aimexed 
East Jerusalem, following the killing of two young fcaelis by 
a Palestinian in West Jerusalem. As the cultural, political, 
geographical and economic capital of the Occupied Territories, 
the isolation of Jerusalem from the West Bank was extremely 
disruptive to Palestinian populations on both sides of the divide 
(it was possible for West Bank and Gaza residents to get permits 
to visit Jerusalem but these were reportedly very difficult to 
obtain). Most worrying from the Palestinian point of view were 
the political implications of the new measure. There was a 
widespread conviction that the closure heralded an attempt to 
cantonize the Occupied Territories and bring about the perm- 
anent separation of East Jerusalem from the West Bank. In 
Jime it was also revealed that, for the first time since 1967, there 
were more Israelis than Palestinians living in East Jerusalem. 

The Declaration of Principles (see Documents on Palestine, 
p. 128), agreed in Oslo and signed by Yasser Arafat and Itzhak 
Rabin in September 1993, stipulated that issues relating to 
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Jerusalem would be left until ‘final status’ ne^tiations took 
place. Given the polarized positions of Palestinians and Israel 
on the future of the dty, it was hardly sinT)rising that discussion 
of Jerusalem would not take place during the interim negotia- 
tions. Palestinians were far less comfortable with this than 
their Israeli counterparts. A highly visible and ambitious prog- 
ramme of settlement and road-building in and around the 
occupied east side of the city appeared as irrefutable confirma- 
tion that Israel was transforming East Jerusalem into a ghetto, 
isolated from its West Bank hinterland. The rapid physical 
transformation suggested that by the time Jerusalem joined the 
negotiation agenda, the proposed capital of a future Pales tinian 
state would be dwarfed by a ring of Jewish suburbs and a major 
ring road. The deposition of 3ie moderate Teddy KoUek as 
Mayor of Jerusalem by "the Likud candidate, Ehud Olmert, in 
late 1993 implied that this process of encirclement would be 
hastened. Kollek had tried to avoid a Likud victoiy in the 
municipal polls by appealing to Palestinians in East Jerusalem 
to vote. Significantly, however, the city’s Arab population 
observed its customaiy boycott of Israeli elections: only 6% of 
Jerusalem’s Palestinians exercised their voting rights. 

Palestinians attempted to use the political space conferred by 
the legalization of the PLO to push their own claim to sover- 
eignty over East Jerusalem. Orient House, once home to the 
Arab Studies centre, became the semi-official headquarters of 
the PLO in the Occupied Territories, and there were moves to 
establish similar quasi-governmental offices in the city. This 
largely symbolic attempt to create the Tact* of a Palestinian 
‘capital’ was viewed wifli suspicion by the Israeli Government 
and the new Likud administration in the city. Indeed, public 
pronouncements by Israeli leaders about Jerusalem continued 
to be united by the common thread of a refusal to countenance 
any compromise on Israeli sovereignty. While the Israeli posi- 
tion was clear to the PLO, it was dismayed at what appeared 
to be a shift in the USA’s policy towards Jerusalem. During 
the 1992 presidential campaign there had been unconfirmed 
rumours that Clinton and Gore had promised Jewish leaders 
that they would revise US policy on the status of Jerusalem 
by excluding reference to Jerusiem as occupied territory— a 
formulation that the USA had accepted in UN resolutions since 
1971. However, during a UN Security Council vote on a resolu- 
tion (904) condemning the massacre of worshippers in Hebron, 
the USA abstained on a preambulaiy clause defining Jerusalem 
as occupied Palestinian territory and stated that if the definition 
had been in an operative paragraph they would have voted 
against it. The US ambassador to the UN defended this apparent 
shift in policy by saying that Israel and the Palestinians had 
agreed, under the Declaration of Principles, to negotiate the 
city’s ‘^al status* and the Clinton administration did not wish 
to prejudice the outcome of those negotiations. 

The conclusion of the first stage of the Declaration of Princi- 
ples, with the redeployment of Israeli troops in Gaza and Jericho, 
once again focused attention on Jerusalem. Yasser Arafat was 
criticized in Israel when he appealed for sl jihad to free Jeru- 
Althou^ Arafat later attempted a clarification by in- 
sisting that he meant a peaceful crusade, his comment was 
acknowledged to be a public relations disaster. Israeli leaders 
responded to Arafat’s gaffe with an offensive of their own. The 
Jerusalem municipality announced its intention to begin the 
process of demolishing an estimated 2,000 Arab dwellings in 
East Jerusalem that had been built without licences. Rabin, 
meanwhile, instructed his Government’s legal experts to explore 
the possibilify of drawmg up legislation that woifid forestall the 
PLO*s plans to develop its institutional base in East Jerusalem. 
A confidential cabinet report leaked to the Israeli press in July 
1994 detailed plans to reinforce Israeli control of Jerusalem 
during the approach to the 1996 talks on the status of the city. 
It proposed the adoption of measures to stop the ‘illegal’ ingress 
of outsiders— presumably Arabs— to the city and the creation 
of job opportunities for ^rabs outside the city boundaries. The 
ine^pable conclusion was that the Israeli Government was 
tryi^ to engineer a further change m the demographic balance, 
not jutt by settling J ews in the eastern half of the city, but also 
by trying to exclude its non-Jewish population. 

Palestiniau desponden(y over the developing battle for Jeru- 
^em deepened with Israel’s agreement with Jordan, on 26 
July, formally to end the state of war that had existed between 


the two countries. One of the articles in the Israeli-Jordanian 
agreement acknowle^ed the special role of Jordan in guarding 
Muslim sites in Jerusalem. Responding to Palestinian objections 
to the implications of such an agreement, King Hussein stated 
that ‘religious and political sovereignty over the holy mty were 
two separate issues’. Further comments from Jordanian offic- 
ials, that the motivation for the controversial clause was a 
desire to save the holy sites from Israeli control before the ‘final 
status’ negotiations, failed to allay Palestinian fears that J ordan 
was being used by Israel to undermine Palestinian claims to 
sovereignty over East Jerusalem. Although the PLO had until 
this point declined to challenge Jordan’s custodianship of the 
Muslim holy sites. King Hussein’s agreement with Israel revived 
speculation that the Palestinians would work towards the crea- 
tion of a Palestinian u;aqf (religious endowment fund) depart- 
ment to replace the existing Jordanian one. A furious Arafat 
insisted that only Palestinians could decide the fate of East 
Jerusalem, and called a meeting of the Arab League to discuss 
the Jerusalem clause. There were also reports that King Hassan 
of Morocco had been asked to mediate between King Hussein 
and Arafet. Commentaries in the Arab press were generally 
critical of the Jordanian monarch’s agreement with Israel on 
Jerusalem. Israel, meanwhile, appeared to take particular 
delict at the disarray. Speaking in Washington, Rabin com- 
mented, It wouldn’t bother me at all if there is a little friction 
between Jordanians and Palestinians over Jerusalem.* 

Israeli and Palestinian sensitivity over Jerusalem ensured 
that the dty would continue to be an issue of contention between 
the Israeli Government and the Palestinian National Authority 
(PNA) in the period leading up to ‘final status’ talks. In Sep- 
tember 1994 file World Bank was forced to cancel a dono]?s 
conference in Paris after Israel and the Palestinians became 
entangled in a bitter dispute over whether foreign aid for the 
PNA could be used to fund development projects m East Jeru- 
salem. Israel adamantly refused to accept that such aid was 
auihorized in the Dedaration of Prindples. Further controversy 
followed in November when the Turkish Prime Minister, Tansu 
QiHer, visited Orient House, the PNA’s de facto headquarters 
m Jerusalem. The visit had not been approved by the Israeli 
Government and provoked strong protests. Israel insisted that 
any discussion on Palestinian self-rule had to take place in 
Gaza City or Jericho. Faisal Husseini, the principal Palestinian 
spokesperson on Jerusalem, whose office was located in Orient 
House, rejoined that what was being discussed with the Turkish 
Prime Minister was the wider issue of the Middle East. The 
visit was followed by others from French, Czech and South 
African diplomats. The Israeli Government claimed that the 
Palestinians were trying to ‘create facts’ to prejudice the outcome 
of ‘final status’ talks, and stationed Israeli troops outside the 
building. In November a draft law to restrict PLO activity in 
Jerusalem was given its first reading m the Knesset and was 
passed on 26 December. This was despite the assertion, made 
by Shimon Peres in 1993 to his Norwegian counterpart, that 
‘All the Palestinian institutions of East Jerusalem, including the 
economic, social, educational and cultural . . . will be preserved. 
Needless to say, we will not hamper their activity; on the 
contrary, the fulfilment of this important mission is to be encour- 
aged’. 

By the end of 1994 it had also become apparent that Jordan 
would have to revise its position on Jerusalem. The clause it 
had signed with Israel concerning Hashemite custodianship of 
the Muslim holy sites in the city was not popular on either bank 
of the Jordan river, largely because the rift that it had created 
in relations with the PLO was seen as divisive to Arab interests 
and only of benefit to Israel. More importantly, at a meeting of 
the Organization of the Islamic Conference in Casablanca in 
mid-December, King Hussein spectacularly failed to win recog- 
nition of the Hashemite role in Jerusalem. Jordanian officials 
later conceded that they had mishandled the Jerusalem issue 
with Israel and stated that defusing the confiict with the PLO 
over the city would become a priority. In January 1995 the 
Jordanian Minister of Foreign Affairs assured Arafat that 
Jordan would support aU steps taken to ensure Palestinian 
sovereignty over tiie east of the city, and that the patronage of 
the holy sites was never intended to prejudice thig eventuality. 
A mollified Arafat Eigreed not to raise the issue in a forthcoming 
visit to Jordan. 
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The construction of exclusively Jewish housing in East Jeru- 
salem and around the city boundaries continued to provoke 
Palesti nian and international concern. Commitment to the 
notion of a Jerusalem ‘united under Israeli sovereignty* was 
once again imderlined in the aftermath of the Beit Lid bombings 
(see Arab-Israeli Relations 1967-2000, p. 67J when the Ministry 
of Housing won the Cabinet’s support for the construction of an 
additional 5,000 housing units in the dormitory settlements of 
Greater Jerusalem. When the Meretz party leader enquired 
where ^e expanding Palestinian population of East Jerusalem 
was going to live, Rabm answered bluntly, T am worried about 
Israelis, not the Arabs’. Meretz claimed that of the 70,000 
d unum s of land in East Jerusalem, 23,000 had been confiscated 
since 1967. Of these expropriations, 85% had been of Arab land, 
but of the 35,000 apartments subsequently constructed, not one 
had been for Jerusalem’s Arab citizens. ‘Whoever thinlra we can 
go on with this policy’, commented Yair Tzaban, a prominent 
Meretz member, ‘is making a grave mistake’. It was not an 
opimon that would deflect Rj^in from his drive to assert Israel’s 
territorial and demographic domination. In April 1995 the 
Labour leader authorized the confiscation of a fiirther 130 acres 
(500 dunums) of Arab land in Jerusalem and the construction 
of an additional 7,000 new homes. Ehud Olmert, the city’s Ukud 
Mayor, expressed his warm support for the Government’s plans, 
while his deputy stated that thia was the first stage of a wider 
design to confiscate up to 4,400 dunums of East Jerusalem. 
The original expropriation proposals were eventually ‘frozen’ 
following a threat by the Arab parties represented in the Knesset 
to bring down the Israeli Government. An earlier Security 
Council resolution demanding that Israel should rescmd the 
land confiscation had been vetoed by the USA The US Ambas- 
sador to the UN, Madeleine Albright, had defended the US 
action on the grounds that the issue was a local matter that 
would have to be resolved within the frmnework of the Declara- 
tion of Prmciples. The US veto was unremarkable and largely 
S 3 miptomatic of the increasingly pro-Israel bias informing the 
policies and discourse of both Democratic and Republican par- 
ties. The strongly Zionist views of the Clinton administration 
were well known; the US President had received 60% of his 
funding from Jewish sources and 80% of the Jewish vote in 
his 1992 campaign. What was more alarming finm an Arab 
perspective was a movement among Republican leaders to co- 
ordinate their attempts to court the Jewish vote with a campaign 
to have the US embassy in Israel moved from Tel-Aviv to 
Jerusalem. In February the Republican Speaker in the US 
House of Representatives, Newt Gingrich, stated that he 
‘strongly favoured’ moving the embassy. His comments 
prompted politicians in both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives to express support for his position. By May the 
leader of the Republicans in the House of ^presentatives. Bob 
Dole, who had recently argued in favour of a reduction in US 
aid to Israel, had garnered bipartisan support for a bill requiring 
the USA to build a new embassy in Jerusalem. Clinton’s embar- 
rassment at having to oppose the measure was pre-empted, for 
the time being, by Rabin’s decidely lukewarm response to the 
Dole initiative. There were two reasons for this. Firstly, Rabiu 
was concerned that such a gesture was untimely given the 
precarious state of negotiations on Palestinian autonomy. 
Secondly, and relatedly, the US Republicans’ novel enthusiasm 
for the transfer of the embassy originated from the activities of 
Apac, the most influential and increasingly intransigent pro- 
Israel lobby group. Ideologically Apac had far more in common 
with the Israeli Right than with the Labour Party, and Rabin 
suspected that however welcome a transfer of embassy m i g ht 
be in theory, the sabotage of the autonomy talks was Apac’s 
hidden agenda. 

An opinion poll published in June 1995 provided some comfort 
for Palestinians. It revealed that there was a significant decline 
in support among Jerusalem’s Jewish citizens for the nationalist 
doctrine of exdusive Israeli soverei^ty over Jerusalem. 
According to the findings, support for this notion had decreased 
from 57.4% in 1993 to 45.8%. There was a big difference in 
opinion between secular and religious voters, with the latter 
more strongly in favour of exclusive sovereignty. However, the 
preponderance of secular opinion nationally seemed to suggest 
that there was a greater readiness for some compromise with 
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the Palestinians over the status of East Jerusalem than had 
previously been thought. 

The PNA secured a small but significant victory on the issue 
of Jerusalem during the negotiation of interim-phase a^ee- 
ments (see Documents on Palestine, p. 135) with Israel, within 
the framework of the Oslo Accords. According to a deal concluded 
by ^e two sides in the Egyptian resort of Taba in September 
1995, the Palestinian villages on the municipal borders of the 
city were to enjoy the same status as the rest of the West Bank 
villages; i.e. civic authority and responsibility for ‘public order* 
there would be transferred to the PNA while Israel would 
remain in charge of ‘overriding security*. Israel also agreed to 
allow residents of East Jerusalem to vote in the forthcoming 
elections to the Palestinian Legislative Council, and to stand as 
candidates provided they also had residency in the West Bank. 
In the view of one of the Palestinian negotiators at the Taba 
talks, the agreement on the Jerusalem villages meant that 
Israel’s dfream of a Greater Jerusalem had come to an end. 
Despite these concessions, Israel gave notice that it would not 
tolerate any PNA activity in East Jerusalem. As a prelude to 
the dosure of Orient House, the unoffidal PNA headquarters 
in the dty, Israel’s Chief of Police shut down three Palestinian 
institutions in the city (the Palestinian Health Council, Broad- 
casting Corporation and Bureau of Statistics). Arafat was able 
to forestall their closure by allowing the three institutions 
to sign dedarations stating that they were independent of 
the PNA 

Meanwhile, US Senator Bob Dole, by now the leading Repub- 
lican candidate for the US preBiden(y , had won an overwhelming 
majority in the US Congress for his bill to have the US embassy 
in Israel transferred from Tel-Aviv to Jerusalem by May 1999. 
The PNA reacted sharply to the decision, with Yasser Arafat 
angrily condemning the proposed move as ‘incompatible with 
the spirit of the peace process’. President Bill Clinton’s embar- 
rassment at this transparent electioneering by his Republican 
rival was partially allayed when he secured a last-minute 
amendment to the bill. This allowed the US President to certify 
every six months that it would not be in the national interest to 
transfer the embassy. The certification could be used indefinitely 
and a White House spokesman insisted that Clinton would be 
using the waiver provision if he was still in office in 1999. 

Palestinians were noticeably less enthusiastic about regis- 
tering for the 1996 Legislative Council elections in Jerusalem 
than they were in the towns and villages of the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip, despite the PNA urging them to do so. Their 
reluctance originated partly through fear that by registering to 
vote they would jeopardize their status as Jerusalem identity- 
card holders, and partly through lack of faith in a process 
that was being conduct^ under continued Israeli occupation. 
However, just as the PNA had a vested interest in ensuring 
that the turn-out for the elections to the Legislative Council 
was as high as possible, so Israel was happy to see as few 
Palestinians as possible take part Israeli police established 
blockades to prevent candidates for Jerusalem’s seven seats 
from canvassing during the election campaign, and insisted on 
restricting polling stations to a number that Palestinians argued 
was far less than could realistically accommodate the expected 
number of voters. On 20 January 1996 some 40% of potential 
voters cast their ballots, a turn-out that was lower than in any 
other area of the territories occupied in 1967 except Hebron 
(significantly the only other Palestinian population centre also 
under partial Israeli control). This was a disappointment for 
the PNA but the fact that Jerusalem had participated at all 
was declared by one of the successful Jerusalem candidates as 
signifying ‘the beginning of the re-emerging of Jerusalem, 
legally, politically and structurally withia the Palestinian 
system’. 

In Israel’s own prime-ministerial and legislative elections in 
May 1996 both the Labour and Likud leaders restated their 
commitment to a unified Jerusalem under Israeli sovereignly. 
Their pronouncements were given added resonance by the fact 
that the talks about to resume between Israel and the PNA on 
the ‘final status* of the territories occupied in 1967 would focus 
on the need to recondle opposing claims to the Arab areas of 
Jerusalem. Despite the ritu^ed utterings of successive Labour 
leaders on the need to preserve Israeli domination of all sections 
of the city, the fact that a two-thirds* majority of Labour Party 
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members in Jerusalem were reportedly happy to accept some- 
thing less full Israeli sovereignly meant that most Palestin- 

ians supported Shimon Peres and the Labour Party. The victoxy 
of Likud and of Binyamin Netanyahu was perceived, not just 
by the Palestinians and Arab states, but by much of the interna- 
tional community, as a set-back to hopes of achieving a compro- 
mise on Jerusalem. Initial policy statements the victorious 
Likud leader appeared to confirm the international pess imi sm. 
In his first meeting with Yasser Arafat, Israel’s newly-appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, David Levy, stated that the PNA 
would have to shut down all of its institutions in Jerus^em— 
including its headquarters, Orient House— before negotiations 
could be resumed on ‘final status’ agreements. In a further 
statement of intent to limit the Palestinians’ room for man- 
oeuvre in Jerusalem, the Israeli police summoned the seven 
PLC deputies who represented Jerusalem to question them 
about ‘their political activity*. The seven refused to respond, 
plaiTni-ng immunity under agreements previously signed 
between Israel and the PNA. In late June the Israeli press 
revealed plans for the seizure of large tracts of land belonging 
to two Palestinian villages with the purpose of building new 
housing units, an industrial zone, a public park and a swimming 
pool. Observers pointed out that if the proposals proceeded, it 
would effectively mean the encirclement of East Jerusalem. 
Palestinians were angered again at the end of July when the 
Israeli High Court granted members of the extremist Jewish 
movement, the Temple Mount Faithful, permission to enter the 
compound of the al-Aqsa mosque. Hundreds of Palestinians 
converged on the scene and a bloody confrontation was only 
narrowly avoided. Commenting on the incident, the PNA’s min- 
ister for loaqf affairs declared: ‘We know well that the hour of 
confirantation with the Jews is getting closer, and we must 
be willing to die and shed blood for our rights and for the 
holy places’. 

Netanyahu underlined his Government’s opposition to Pales- 
tinian attempts at institutional development in East Jerusalem 
with an order m late August 1996 for the closure of further 
institutions (including the Geographical Office and the Youth 
and Sports Department) loosely connected to the PNA. Just days 
after compliance with the order, Israeli bulldozers demolished a 
Palestinian centre for the elderly and handicapped in Jerusa- 
lem’s Old City, on the grounds that the five-year-old building had 
been constructed without a licence. This development provoked 
strong protests from the PNA and from the city’s Legislative 
Council members, who advocated a four-hour general strike to 
demonstrate opposition to the measure. 

On 23 September 1996 the Likud Prime Minister annoimced 
the opening of the 500-m Hasmonean tunnel that runs through 
the heart of the Old City, alongside the compound of the al- 
Aqsa mo^ue. Given the existing political climate and Muslim 
sensitivities over any perceived threat to Islamic holy sites, 
Netanyahu’s decision was widely viewed as somewhat rash. 
King Hussein of Jordan, whose 1994 peace treaty with Israel 
r^gnized Has h emite custodianship of waqf property in the 
city, was extremely critical of Netanyahu’s failure to consult or 
inform him regarding the move. Yasser Arafat, meanwhile, 
denounced the decision as a ‘crime against our holy places’ and 
he urged Palestinians to protest against what he termed the 
‘Judaization of Jerusalem’. The response was immediate and 
overwhelming. Three Palestinians were shot dead and more 
than 120 were injured after Friday prayer demonstrations at 
al-Aqsa mosque on 27 September. Elsewhere in the Occupied 
Territories 52 Palestinians and 15 Israelis died in the bloodiest 
aeries of confrontations since the June War of 1967. While the 
scale of the violence unleashed in September injected an urgency 
into the peace process that had hitherto been lacking under the 
Netanyahu Government, there was no evidence of any reversal 
of Israel’s ^licy of extending control over the east of the dty, 
while denying Palestinians either the physical or the political 
space to preserve residual autonomy. In November 50 prominent 
Palestinians organized a sit-down demonstration outside Jeru- 
salem’s interior ministry to draw attention to two aspects of 
Isr^ls rule that they claimed were having a particularly in- 
sidious Impact on the status and livelihoods of the city’s Palesti- 
nian residents. The first of these was ihe ‘general’ closure 
imposed on the West Bank and Gaza in 1993. This had required 
non-resident Palestinians to obtain Israeli permission to enter 
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the city and had effectively detached East Jerusalem from its 
Arab hinterland. Many of the city’s businesses had subsequently 
relocated to the West Bank. The result, according to Palestinian 
economists, had been a 50% decline m trade among its merch- 
ants and steadily rising unemployment. Of equal concern to the 
protesters was a policy of the Ministry of the Interior of rede- 
fining the parameters under which Palestinians could live in 
Jerusalem. Since 1994 Palestinians’ right of residency in Jeru- 
salem had become increasingly determined by whether or not 
their so-called ‘centre of life’ was in the city. By the end of 1996 
more 1,000 Palestinians had been relieved of their rights 
of residency because they failed to meet this criterion. Many of 
these individuals were people who had moved to the West Bank 
in response to the economic downturn. 

Construction of Jewish apartments in East Jerusalem conti- 
nued at a steady pace. In December 1996 the Jerusalem District 
Housing Committee approved the construction of 132 housing 
units in the Palestinian village of Ras al-Amud, just outside the 
Old City walls. Financed by Irving Moskowitz, a Miami-based 
millionaire, and intended for Orthodox Jews, it had yet to 
receive ministerial sanction but was regarded as a particularly 
provocative proposal. According to the Israeli group, Peace Now, 
which supported Palestinian opposition to the development, its 
inauguration would mean that for the first time since 1967 an 
Israeli government had ‘decided to plan a settlement in the 
heart of a Palestinian neighbourhood’. While the international 
community was pondering the hkely effect on the peace process 
of such a development, Prime Minister Netanyahu gave his 
support to the construction of a massive new settlement on 
Jabal Abu Ghunaim, a forested hilltop straddling the south- 
eastern municipal borders of Jerusalem and belonging to the 
Palestinian town of Beit Sahur. Construction of the new develop- 
ment (Har Homa), which was expected to comprise 6,500 
housing units, would represent the completion of Arab Jerusa- 
lem’s encirclement by exclusively Jewish settlements. Despite 
united local and international opposition to Har Homa, work 
began on its construction in March 1997. Under US pressure 
the Netanyahu Government also announced that it would be 
granting 3,015 building permits to Palestinians in East Jeru- 
salem to ensure ‘equal rights and development for Jews and 
Arabs’ in the dty. But this intended palliative did little to lessen 
Palestinian opposition to Har Homa. It was observed that the 
granting of permits would be conditional on infrastructural 
development in Palestinian areas, something for which succes- 
sive Israeli governments had an extremely poor track record. 

Yasser Arafat’s PNA responded to the commencement of work 
on Har Homa by calling a halt to negotiations on the Oslo 
Accords. Arafat stated that their resumption would be condi- 
tional on suspension of the project. The US Administration also 
supported the international community’s expression of opposi- 
tion to Israeli settlements in East Jerusalem. Nevertheless, 
Waslmgton vetoed a UN resolution condemning the Har Homa 
decision because its wording categorized East Jerusalem as 
occupied territory. This, according to the US ambassador to the 
UN, prejudged ffiture Israeli-Palestinian negotiations on the 
‘final status’ of the city and was thus at odds witii US policy. His 
remarks were considered disingenuous by many independent 
observers, since developments such as Har Homa, together with 
ongoing Jewish housing construction in other parts of East 
Jerusalem, were already creating the ‘facts on the ground’ that 
contravened the spmt, if not the letter, of the Oslo Accords. 

With an increasing sense that the battle to preserve East 
Jerusalem as the future capital of an independent Palestinian 
state was being lost, there were belated signs of resistance. In 
April and May 1997 a campaign to raise US $100m. for real- 
estate development was conducted among Palestinian, Jor- 
daman and Eg 3 q)tian businessmen. In June Palestinian mer- 
chants also staged a one-day commercial strike in protest 
against tax raids initiated by Likud Mayor, Ehud Olmert, who 
claimed that the merchants owed the municipality $38m. In 
response, Palestinians claimed that their tax burden was too 
l^h, given that they comprised around 30% of the city’s popula- 
tion but received only 7% of municipal funds. After the strike 
the Jerusalem Chamber of Commerce announced that it would 
maintain the tax boycott and would consider an indefinite strike 
if the raids continued. 
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The interruption to negotiations on the Oslo Accords caused 
by the Har Homa construction resulted in US pressure on the 
Netanyahu Government to take steps to ease tension over the 
settlement issue. In May 1997 Olmert announced a six-month 
moratorium on the demolition of unlicensed Palestinian dwel- 
lings in Jerusalem, and m July the Israeli Prime Minister 
declared his opposition to the controversial settlement of Ras 
al-Amud. This latter concession, together with reports that 
a temporary ‘freeze’ was being considered on the Har Homa 
development, was instrumental in an agreement by the Israeli 
Government and the PNA to restart formal negotiations sus- 
pended since March. The day after the announcement 13 Israelis 
were killed in West Jerusalem’s M ahan s Yehuda market in 
a double suicide bombing by Islamist militants. Netanyahu 
immediately imposed a blockade of all PNA-controUed areas 
and announced that further negotiations on the Oslo Accords 
would be suspended until Arafat had satisfied Israeli demands 
for the apprehension of militant Islamist suspects. By the end 
of July the prospect of a solution to the Har Homa problem 
appeared to have receded. There were fiirther suicide bombings 
in Jerusalem at the beginning of September. Three suspected 
Islamist bombers kiUed four Israelis and themselves in a co- 
ordinated attack in the west of the city. 

The Jerusalem bomb attacks and the deepening crisis in the 
Oslo peace process provided a sombre backdrop to the first 
official trip to the region by the new US Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albnght. While in Israel in SeptemW 1997 she 
cautioned Israel against provocative settlement activity in the 
territories occupied by Israel m 1967. However, within 48 hours 
of her leaving Israel, Jerusalem was once again the focus of 
media attention owing to settler action in the east of the city. 
On 14 September three Jewish families, escorted by armed 
settlers, occupied buildings in Ras al-Amud. The settler families 
claimed legitimacy of tenancy on the grounds that the buildings 
had been rented from Irving Moskowitz, the Miami-based fin- 
ancier who had initiated earlier plans for a settlement iu the 
villsige and who had already bankrolled the activities of militant 
settlers in the Old City. Residents of Ihe village, however, 
fiercely disputed Moskowitz’s claim to ownership of the occupied 
buildings. After the Government negotiated with lawyers repre- 
senting Moskowitz, Netanyahu announced a ‘compromise’ deal 
to end the stand-off, whereby the Jewish families agreed to 
vacate the buildings on the imderstanding that they would be 
occupied by 10 yeshiva students. The agreement was savaged 
by Arafat and the Israeli peace movement and denounced as 
farcical. It sustained fears fiiat the village would continue to be 
a target for settlers and their aUies in Ihe Israeli Government. 
The Israeli Minister of National Infirastructure, Ariel Sharon, 
noted that the creation of a Jewish settlement in Ras al-Amud 
was critical if the Israeli state was to prevent ‘Arab contiguity’ 
between the Old City and the Palestinian villages that served 
as its hinterland. Palestinian-Israeli negotiations concerning 
the implementation of the Oslo Accords, effectively stalled since 
the inauguration of work on the Har Homa project, remained 
deadlocked for much of 1997 and early 1998. Israel’s refusal to 
undertake the scheduled redeployment of its forces in the West 
Bank was justified by the Israefi Government in terms of the 
continuing threat posed to Israel’s security. However, there was 
also a widely-held belief that Netanyahu was hoping to secure 
an accelerated transition to ‘final status' talks in which land 
settlements and the future of Jerusalem would be the most 
intractable issues for negotiation. Predictably, there was little 
sign tiiat either Netanyahu’s Government or tibe Labour opposi- 
tion was prepared to countenance anything less than full Israeli 
sovereignty over the entire dty. A corollary of this position was 
Israeli determination to undermine attempts by the PNA to 
develop an institutional base in the city. Indeed, a crucial 
precondition of the Netanyahu Government for moving towards 
redeployment in the West Bank was that the PNA end all 
political activity in East Jerusalem. Heightened political sensi- 
tivities over the Jerusalem issue were clearly underlined in 
March 1998 during a visit to the city by the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, Robin Coot 
Cook’s decision to visit the site of the Har Homa settlement 
provoked barely-concealed outrage from the Israeli Government; 
not only would the visit refocus world attention on Israel’s 
settlement policy, but Cook announced that he intended to 


view the controversial building work in the company of Faisal 
Husseini, the Palestinian Minister responsible for Jerusalem 
Affairs. Netanyahu declared such a visit ‘unacceptable’, ^d 
eventually it was agreed that the British politician would visit 
the site accompanied by Israel’s cabinet secretary, a compromise 
that dismayed the Palestinians and appeared to do Httie to 
mollify Netanyahu. Cook was jeered and jostled at the site by 
ri^t-wing settlers and was forced to in^e a swift retreat. 
However, the British politician later met Husseini in East 
Jerusalem where he laid a wreath to the victims of the 1948 
massacre of Palestinians at Deir Yassin. Netanyahu reacted to 
the dear symbolism of Cook’s itinerary by cancelling a plaimed 
dinner together, agreeing only to a brief 15-minute meeting 
with the visitor. At subsequent press conferences the Israeli 
Prime Minister promised ‘thousands of homes in Har Homa’. 
For his part, Cook restated the position of the European Union 
(EU). ‘My visit to Har Homa was symbolic’, he declared, ‘one of 
the biggest obstacles to the peace process is the expansion of 
settlements . . . there has been no progress in the peace process 
since the decision to build Har Homa was made.’ 

If Cook’s visit served to reinforce the Israeli Government’s 
belief that they could expect little backing fix)m Europe for their 
claim to exclusive sovereignty over Jerusalem, tours of the USA 
undertaken by Netanyahu in the first half of 1998 confirmed that 
there was no diminution in such support firom US congressional 
leaders. Netanyahu won repeated standing ovations for a series 
of uncompromising statements on Israeli attitudes towards 
relations with the Palestinians, none more enthusiastic than 
that which he received when he pledged that Israel would never 
give up a part of Jerusalem. In May the city became the principal 
focus of Israel’s 50th anniversary celebrations, during which 
time the city’s West Bank borders were once again sealed to 
Palestinians. Large numbers of security personnel were 
deployed on the streets of Arab Jerusalem and the Old City to 
thwart Palestinian disruption of the celebrations. Nevertheless, 
serious rioting broke out in Arab quarters later in the month 
as Palestinians commemorated the Nabka, or ‘catastrophe* of 
1948 that had resulted in their dispossession. 

On 23 May 1998 Israelis celebrated the Slst ‘Jerusalem Day*. 
Sharing a platform with Irving Moskowitz, the Israeli Prime 
Minister reaffirmed his pledge that Jerusalem would remain 
united under Israeli sovereignty in perpetuity. The day also 
witnessed a march by some 13,000 Israeh troops throu^ West 
Jerusalem, and symbolic attempts by right-wing extremist 
groups to occupy both the al-Aqsa mosque and Orient House. 
The following day members of the Ateret Kohanim movement 
(one of the most active settler organizations in East Jerusalem 
and largely funded by Moskowitz) began to lay the foimdations 
of a new yeshiva in the Muslim quarter of the Old City. The 
site had originally housed a Palestinian charitable organization, 
but this had been one of the buildings demolished 21 months 
previously by the Jerusalem municipality on the grounds that 
they had been buOt without a licence. Ateret TCnh am'm had 
reportedly been interested in purchasing the site for several 
months and had been in ille^ occupation since the beginning 
of May. Two days after the building work began seven temporary 
homes had been erected and supplied with water and electricity. 
Although the construction work was patently illegal, since no 
building permit had been granted, the site was protected 
throughout by units of the paramilitary Border Police. Israeli 
radio also broadcast reports that the settlers had been encour- 
aged to build on the plot by Ariel Sharon. On 26 May members 
of the Palestinian Legislative Council attempted to enter ihe 
building compound; the ensuing scuffles with the Border Police 
resulted in injury to several Palestinian pohticiaiis (including 
Faisal Husseini) and the destruction of one of the homes. Israel’s 
internal securify ministry subsequently announced that ^e 
Jerusalem municipality and the Israeli ^itiquities Department 
had obtained a restraining order on further building— this 
announcement was made after the latter body had cautioned 
that the construction work was endangering the perimeter wall 
of the Old City. In discussions with local police chiefs and the 
Mayor of Jerusalem, Ehud Ohnert, the settlers agreed to halt 
development on the site on the condition that their members 
would remain in situ to provide security for any excavation 
work carried out by the Antiquities Department. A tender would 
later be submitted by Ateret Kohanim to build a yeshiva and 
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12 apartments for 400 religious students. Expectation was high 
that the tender would be approved. Left-wing Israelis and 
Palestinians criticized the agreement, describing it as a capit- 
ulation to religious nationalism and a further significant set- 
back to the peace process. 

On 21 June 1998 the Israeli Cabinet approved a proposal to 
create a ‘Greater Jerusalem*. The plan envisaged the extension 
of the ci1y*s municipal boundaries westwards to incorporate 
Israeli commuter towns, and therefore guarantee a Jewish 
mggorily within the city. More controversi^y, the proposal also 
contained provision for the creation of an ‘umbrella mumdpality* 
over ei^t Jewish settlements bordering the city but currently 
occupying the territories of the West Bank. These settlemente 
would continue paying local property taxes and voting in their 
own jurisdictions but would fall under Jerusalem’s municipal 
authority for certain services, including building and planning. 
The US Department of State described the plan as ‘extremely 
provocative* and Ahmad Tibi, Yasser Arafat’s economic adviser, 
deemed it ‘a total violation of the Oslo Agreement* and an 
attempt ‘to annex Palestinian land*. Similar concerns were 
expressed by the EU. Netanyahu responded to the mounting 
chorus of local and international criticism by stating that the 
proposal was ‘entirely municipal, entirely administrative, with 
no political implications*. 

In July 1998 the Arab representatives on the UN Security 
Council successfully lobbied for a debate on Israeli plans for the 
extension of Jerusalem’s boundaries. The USA*s Ambassador to 
the UN, Bill Richar(^n, reiterated his country’s belief that the 
proposfids were ‘unhelpfiil’, but added that the Security Council 
should not ‘interject itself into issues’ that needed to be resolved 
by the two parties concerned. The inevitability of the US veto 
being exercised to block a resolution critical of Israel led the 
Council to issue instead a strongly-worded statement con- 
demning the Jerusalem plan. Notwithstand^ these minor 
diplomatic achievements at the UN, Palestinians continued to 
accuse the Netanyahu Government of pursuing policies designed 
to ensure Israeli hegemony over the whole city. The ‘Greater 
Jerusalem’ plan was the most obvious example of Israel’s intent 
to facilitate new political and demographic realities, but the 
PNA also complained of a steady erosion of Palestinian civil 
ri^ts. Of prime concern was the removal of the right of resi- 
dency for Palestinians for whom the Israeli authorities judged 
East Jerusalem not to be the centre of life. According to Israel’s 
interior ministry, 436 Palestinians had their Jerusalem identity 
cards confiscated in the first half of 1998. It was also reported 
that the interior ministry refused to issue such cards to West 
Bank Palestinians who had married Jerusalem residents, or to 
the children of their union. By the end of 1998, some 4,000 
families were reported to have been affected by this policy. 

The Wye River Memorandum of October 1998 committed 
Israel and the PNA to commence negotiations on Oslo’s ‘final 
status’ arrangements, including the future of Jerusalem, in 
November 1998. Israeli accusations that the PNA was not 
complying with its security commitments, coupled with a 
Knesset vote in December for early prime-ministerial and parlia- 
menta^ elections, effectively stalled the peace process. The 
resulting hiatus added to a growing sense of Palestinian vulner- 
ability. With the Oslo process suspended and the US Govern- 
ment eager for ‘final status* negotiations to begin as soon as 
possible after the 17 May elections, there was a dear imperative 
for the Netanyahu Government and its allied settler groups to 
consolidate control over Jerusalem. In January 1999 the Israeli 
Prime Minister gave his consent for construction to begin on 
the Har Homa settlement at the deared site of Jabal Abu 
Ghunaim, and final approval for the development of high-rise 
apartments in Ras al-Amud, in East Jerusalem. At the same 
time, there was mounting evidence that the Jerusalem munid- 
pality was preparing to shift the city’s borders southwards and 
westwards, to encompass the territory between Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem. Shopkeepers and restaurant owners in the area 
complained that they had been instructed henceforth to pay 
taxes to the Jerusalem munidpality, while residents of the 
vplage of Walaja received notification that the Israel: Defence 
Force (EDF) was to demolish several buildings in the village, 
including the local mosque. Further land-seizures and confisca- 
tions were reported around Bethlehem in February, The ability 
of the Palestinians to challenge Likud’s vision of a ‘Greater 


Jerusalem’ was undermined by the consensus within the Israeli 
political establishment. The Labour leader and premiership 
hopeful, Ehud Barak, subscribed to the same notion of a Jerus- 
alem united in perpetuity under Israeli sovereignty as his 
predecessors. In mid-March the Israeli Prime Minister once 
again soured relations with the EU by instructing foreign dele- 
gations not to visit the de facto PLO headquarters at Orient 
House. The German Government, as holders of the EU presid- 
ency, responded with the dispatch of a letter to the Israeli foreign 
ministry, reaffirming the European position that Jerusalem was 
a divided city and that Israeli sovereignty over occupied East 
Jerusalem was not recognized. As Netanyahu’s fortunes suffered 
a reversal in the weeks prior to the elections, he appeared 
determined to make the closure of Orient House a centrepiece 
of his election campaign. Despite pleas from the international 
community to show restraint in the matter, he ins^cted his 
internal security minister to order the closure of Orient House 
by the evening of 9 May. The Palestinians refused to comply, 
and on the morning of 10 May hundreds of members of Arafat’s 
Fatah movement formed a protective cordon around the 
building. As last-minute efforts to broker a compromise failed 
in the face of Palestinian determination to defy Netanyahu, 
violent confrontation appeared to be inevitable. Meanwhile, in 
a co-ordinated effort with the PNA, a group of Israeli peace 
activists was petitioning Israel’s Supreme Court to delay the 
closure order on the grounds that it was ‘motivated by electoral 
considerations’ and ‘could lead to bloodshed’. Their argument 
was accepted, and on 11 May a temporary injunction was served 
on the Israeli Government, preventing it from closing any offices 
at Orient House. Although the Supreme Court only delivered a 
stay of execution, the Palestinians regarded the verdict as a 
rare victory. 

It was thought unlikely that Ehud Barak, who went on to 
secure a convincing victory in the May 1999 elections, would 
devote energy to the kind of ideological brinkmanship that 
Netanyahu had willingly engaged in over Orient House. It was 
equally evident, none the less, that neither would he waver in 
the drive to consolidate Israeli control over Jerusalem. On 14 
September, the day after the conclusion of the ceremony 
marking the beginning of ‘final status’ talks between Israel and 
the PNA, Barak visited the settlement of Ma’aleh Edomin to 
the east of the city. He informed the assembled leaders that the 
25,000-strong township was part of ‘Greater Jerusalem’, He also 
promised, ‘Every tree planted here, every house and stone here 
is part of the State of Israel for ever.’ Later in the month tenders 
were awarded for the construction of 2,600 housing units in the 
settlement. Palestinian spokesmen accused Israel of trying to 
create a ‘Jewish demographic continuity’ by expanding Ma’Sieh 
Edomin westwards to link with Jerusalem proper. The under- 
lying goal, it was claimed, was to render any future division of 
Jerusalem impossible. 

Lobbyists for a unified Jerusalem under Israeli sovereignty 
scored victories in the US political arena during the summer of 
1999 by securing public declarations of support for their position 
from Democratic and Repubhcan front runners for the US 
presidency. Hillary Clinton (wife of the incumbent and herself 
a likely candidate for New York Senator), who had earlier 
attracted criticism from the pro-Israel lobby for her declared 
support for a Palestinian state, also voiced commitment to 
Jerusalem as the ‘eternal and indivisible capital of Israel’. 
Elsewhere, the opposition of the international community to 
Israeli policy on Jerusalem remained unchanged. In voting in 
the UN General Assembly in early December, only Israel voted 
against reaffirming that the annexation and extension of Israeli 
rule to East Jerusalem was illegal. The US abstained, com- 
menting that it was not appropriate for the General Assembly 
to ‘interject’ at a time when the city’s future was being discussed 
between the Israelis and the PNA during the permanent status 
talks. International attention was once again focused on the 
dty during the visit of Pope John Paul II in March 2000. Yasser 
Arafat had achieved a minor political coup in the weeks prior 
to the visit with the signing, in mid-February, of a PLO-Vatican 
accord. The agreement, finalized in ^me, stated that pohcies 
affecting the ‘specific character and status of Jerusalem are 
morally ^d legally unacceptable’. The Israeli Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs summoned the apostolic delegate to Jerusalem and 
Palestine to protest at the timing and tenor of the sentiments 
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expressed in the document. Predictably, the papal visit itself 
was marred by controversy as both Israel and the PNA were 
less than discreet in their respective attempts to make political 
capital from the pilgrimage. The Palestinians complained that 
the massive Israeli security presence during the Pope’s tour of 
the Old City was aimed at preventing ordinary Palestinians 
from coming into contact with the Pontiff. It was also claimed 
by prominent Palestinian Christian Hanan Ashrawi that 
international political figures’ such as herself had been warned 
to stay away from the papal mass at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre unless they wanted ihe entire Israeli Cabinet’ also 
to turn up. The Grand Mufli of Jerusalem, a PNA appointee, 
drew sharp international criticism for using the occasion of the 
Pope’s visit to the Holocaust memorial at Yad Vashem to belittle 
Jewish suffering during the Nazi era. 

As IsraeH-Palestinian negotiations on ‘final status’ issues 
inched painfully towards their September 2000 deadline, the 
reaching of an understanding on Jerusalem’s future was 
regarded by all parties as particularly problematic. The thick- 
ening of Israeli settlement in and aroimd the dty boimdaiies 
had led Yasser Arafat to lobby hard in Wadiington, as well as 
in his meetings with Ehud Barak, for areas of Palestinian 
population dose to the dty to be transferred to full PNA control. 
This was in conformity with the redeployment agreements 
reached at Wye and at the September 1999 summit at Sharm 
esh-Sheikh (see Documents on Palestine, pp. 142 and 144j. 
Despite the opposition of the more nationalist of his coalition 
partners to a PNA presence on the outskirts of the dty, Barak 
told a meeting of the Israeli Cabinet that he was not opposed 
in principle to exclusive Palestinian control of villages bordering 
Jerusalem (most notably Abu Dis, Sawahara and Azariya) 
because he had no desire to incorporate a further 50,000 Palesti- 
nians into a Jerusalem under IsraeK sovereignty. There were 
other factors nudging Barak into handing over 5ie three villages. 
The Minister of Justice, Yossi Beilin, one of the more ‘dovish’ of 
Barak’s party colleagues, had advanced the idea that Palesti- 


nian aspirations in Jerusalem could be accommodated by the 
creation of a ‘substitute Jerusalem’ based in the areas o^r- 
looking the Old City, dting the ongoing constraction in ^u Dis 
of a new Palestinian parliament. It was pomted out that on 
completion this building would be geographically equi(hstant 
from the holy sites of the Old City as the Israeli Knesset. Barak 
was reported to be in favour of Beilin’s su^estion. He "won 
narrow backing in the Knesset for the transfers, but froze 
implementation in response to the violent protests in the West 
Bank and Gaza in mid-May. The Palestinian s dismissed the 
Beilin proposal as completely unacceptable. 

*r *r ^ ^ T Rill 


Clinton’s invitation to attend a peace summit at Camp David 
in Maryland. The US President expressed hope that the two 
sides would reach a framework agreement on all the major 
issues, including the future status of Jerusalem. Arafat ^d 
Barak prefaced their attendance at the summit by reiterating 
their seemingly irreconcilable positions on the city, ^us con- 
firming the centrality and intractability of Jerusalem in respect 
of the wider conflict Fears that this issue would prove the major 
stumbling-block to the achievement of a dr^ agreement on 
permanent status were confirmed by Israeli and Pales t i ni a n 
spokesmen when the talks collapsed after 16 days of intensive 
negotiations. According to press reports the US had attempted 
to broker a compromise over Jerusalem that would provide the 
Palestinians with a form of enhanced autonomy in the Arab 
areas of the dty, induding the Muslim and Christian quarters 
of the Old City. In return, Israel would formally annex the 
suburban settlement blocs they had constructed aro^d East 
Jerusalem, including Ma’aleh Edomin. Arafat, mindful of 
e^ectation in the Arab and Islamic world that there must be 
no compromise over Jerusalem, rejected the plan. He insisted 
that East Jerusalem must be the sovereign capM of the future 
Palestinian state, with individual religions having control over 
their own holy places. 

Note: See pp. xvii-xviii for a chronology of the Middle East crisis 
of ^ptember-October 2000. 
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DOCUMENTS ON PALESTINE 


DECLARATION OF FIRST 
WORLD ZIONIST CONGRESS 

T/ie Congress, convened in Basle by Dr Theodor Herzl in August 
1897, adopted the following pregramme* 

The aim of Zionism is to create for the Jewish people a home 
in Palestine secured by public law. 

The Congress contemplates the followmg means to the attain- 
ment of this end: 

1. The promotion on suitable lines, of the settlement of Pales- 
tine by Jewish agriculturists, artisans and tradesmen, 

2. The organization and binding together of the whole of Jewry 
by means of appropriate institutions, local and general, in 
accordance with the laws of each country. 

3. The strengthening of Jewish sentiment and national con- 
sciousness. 

4. Preparatory steps towards obtaining government consent 
as are necessary, for the attainment of the aim of Zionism. 


McMAHON CORRESPONDENCEt 

Ten letters passed between Sir Henry McMahon, British High 
Commissioner in Cairo, and Sherif Husain of Mecca from July 
1915 to March 1916. Husain offered Arab help in the war 
(gainst the Turks if Britain would support the principle of an 
independent Arab state. The most important letter is that of 24 
October 1915, from McMahon to Husain: 


. . I regret that you should have received from my last letter 
the impression that I regarded the question of limits and bound- 
aries with coldness and hesitation; such was not the case, but 
it ap^ared to me that the time had not yet come when that 
question could be discussed in a conclusive maimer. 

I have realized, however, from your last letter that you regard 
this question as one of vital and urgent importance. I have, 
therefore, lost no time in informing tiie Government of Great 
Britain of the contents of your letter, and it is with great 
pleasure that I communicate to you on their behalf the following 
statement, which I am confident you will receive with satisfac- 
tion: 

The two districts of Mersina and Alexandretta and portions 
of Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, 
Hama and Aleppo cannot be said to be purely Arab, and should 
be excluded from the limits demanded. 

Wi& the above modification, and without prejudice to our 
existing treaties wi^ Arab chiefs, we accept those limits. 

As for those regions l 3 dng within those frontiers wherein 
Great Britain is free to act without detriment to the interest of 
r ^ ana empowered in the name of the Government 

of Great Britain to give the following assurances and make the 
following reply to your letter: 

1 1) Subject to the above modifications. Great Britain is pre- 
pared to recognize and support the independence of the 
,^abs m all the regions within the limits demanded by 
the Sherif of Mecca. 


I2i Great Britain will guarantee the Holy Places against all 
external aggression and will recognize their inviolability. 

(3) ^en toe situation admits, Great Britain will give to toe 
Arabs her advice and will assist toem to establish what 
play appear to be toe most suitable forms of government 
m those various territories. 


(4» On toe otoer hand, it is understood that the Arabs hav 
decided to seek toe advice and guidance of Great Britai 
only, and that such European advisers and officials a 
may be required for the formation of a sound form ( 
administration will be British. 


* Tert supplied by courtesy of Josef Fraenkel. 
^ British White Paper, Cmd. 5957, 1939. 


(5) With regard to the vilayets of Baghdad and Basra, toe 
Arabs will recognize that the established position and 
interests of Great Britain necessitate special administra- 
tive arrangements in order to secure these territories from 
foreign aggression, to promote the welfare of the local 
populations and to safeguard our mutual economic 
interests. 

I am convinced that this declaration will assure you beyond 
all possible doubt of the sympathy of Great Britain towards toe 
aspirations of her friends toe Arabs and will result in a firm 
and lasting alliance, toe immediate results of which will be toe 
expulsion of toe Turks from toe Arab countries and the freeing 
of toe Arab peoples from toe Turkish yoke, which for so many 
years has pressed heavily upon them 


ANGLO-FRANCO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT 
(SYKES-PICOT AGREEMENT) 

April-May 1916 

The allocation of portions of the Ottoman empire by the three 
powers was decided between them in an exchange of diplomatic 
notes. The Anglo-French agreementi dealing with Arab terri- 
tories became known to Sherif Husain only after publication by 
the new Bolshevik government of Russia in 1917: 

1. That France and Great Britain are prepared to recognize 
and protect an independent Arab State or a Confederation of 
Arab States in the areas (A) and (B) marked on the annexed 
map, under suzerainty of an Arab Chief. That in area (A) Prance, 
and in area (B) Great Britain shall have priority of right of 
enterprises and local loans. Prance in area (A) and Great Britain 
in area (B) shall alone supply foreign advisers or officials on the 
request of the Arab State or toe Confederation of Arab States. 

2. France in the Blue area and Great Britain in the Red area 
shall be at liberty to establish direct or indirect administration 
or control as they may desire or as they may deem fit to establish 
after agreement with the Arab State or Confederation of Arab 
States. 

^ 3. In toe Brown area there shall be established an interna- 
tional administration of which the form will be decided upon 
a^r consultation with Russia, and after subsequent agreement 
with toe other Allies and toe representatives of the Sherif 
of Mecca. 

4. That Great Britain be accorded 
(a) The ports of Haifa and Acre; 

{b) Guarantee of a given supply of water from the Tigris 
and the Euphrates in area (A) for area (B). 

His M^estys Goveniment, on their part, undertake that they 
will at no time enter into negotiations for the cession of Cyprus 
to any third Power without the previous consent of toe French 
Government. 


4 . 1 .^’ snail be a free port as regards the trade of 

toe British Empire and there shall be no discrimination m 
treatoent with regard to port dues or the extension of special 
p^eges affecting British shipping and commerce; there shall 
be freedom of transit for British goods through Alexandretta 
and over railways throu^ toe Blue area, whether such goods 
are going to or coming from toe Red area, area (A) or area (B); 

timre shall be no differentiation in treatment, direct or 
inctoert, at the expense of British goods on any railway or 
ot British goods and shipping in any port serving the areas 
in question. 

Haffa sh^ be a free port as regards toe trade of Prance, her 
colomes and protectorates, and there shaU be no differentiation 
in treatment or privilege with regard to port dues against 

documents on British 
m^l95^ i«d-1939. First Series, Vol. IV, 1919. London, 
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French shipping and commerce. There shall he freedom of 
transit through Haifa and over British railways through the 
Brown area, whether such goods are coming from or going to 
the Blue area, area (A) or area (B), and there shall be no 
differentiation in treatment, direct or indirect, at the expense 
of French goods on any railway or of French goods and shipping 
in any port serving the areas in question. 

6. In area (A), the Baghdad Railway shall not be extended 
southwards beyond Mosul, and in area (B), it shall not be 
extended northwards beyond Samarra, until a railway con- 
necting Baghdad with Aleppo along the basin of the Euphrates 
will have been completed, and then only with the concurrence 
of the two Grovemments. 

7. Great Britain shall have the ri^t to build, administer and 
be the sole owner of the railway connecting Haifa with area (B). 
She shall have, in addition, the right in perpetuity and at all 
times of carrying troops on that line. It is understood by both 
(jovemments that this railway is intended to facilitate commu- 
nication between Baghdad and Haifa, and it is further under- 
stood that, in the event of technical difficulties and expenditure 
incurred in the maintenance of this line in the Brown area 
rendering the execution of the project impracticable, the PVench 
Government will be prepared to consider plans for enabling the 
line in question to traverse the polygon formed by Banias-Umm 
Qais-Salkhad-Tall ‘Osda-Mismieh before reaching area (B). 

Clause 8 referred to customs tariffs. 

9. It is understood that the French Government will at no 
time initiate any negotiations for the cession of their ri^ts and 
will not cede their prospective rights in the Blue area to any 
third Power other than the Arab State or Confederation of 
Arab States, without the previous consent of His Majesty’s 
Government who, on their part, give the French Government a 
similar undertaking in respect of the Red area. 

10. The British and French Governments shall agree to ab- 
stain from acquiring and to withhold their consent to a third 
Power acquiring territorial possessions in the Arabian Penin- 
sula; nor shall they consent to the construction by a third Power 
of a naval base in the islands on the eastern seaboard of the 
Red Sea. This, however, will not prevent such rectification of 
the Aden boundaiy as might be found necessary in view of the 
recent Turkish attack. 

11. The negotiations with the Arabs concerning the frontiers 
of the Arab State or Confederation of Arab States shall be 
pursued through the same channel as heretofore in the name 
of the two Powers. 

12. It is understood, moreover, that measures for controlling 
the importation of arms into the Arab territory will be considered 
by the two Governments. 

BALFOUR DECLARATION 
2 November 1917 

Balfour was British Foreign Secretary, Rothschild the British 
Zionist leader. 

Dear Lord Rothschild, 

I have much pleasure in conveying to you on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government the foUowiog declaration of sympathy 
with Jewish Zionist aspirations, which has been submitted to 
and approved by the Cabinet. 

‘His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and 
win use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of 
this object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and 
politick status erjoyed by Jews in any other country.’ 

I should be grateful if you would bring this declaration to the 
knowledge of the Zionist Federation. 

Yours sincerely, 

Arthur James Balfour. 


HOGARTH MESSAGE* 

4 January 1918 

The following is the text of a message which Commander D. 
G. Hogarth, CMG, RNVR, of the Arab Bureau in Cairo, was 
instructed on 4 January 1918 to deliver to King Husain of the 
Hijaz at Jeddah: 

1. The Entente Powers are determined that the Arab race 
shall be given full opportunity of once again forming a nation 
in the world. This can only be achieved by the Arabs l£emselves 
uniting, and Great Britain and her Allies will pursue a policy 
with this ultimate unity in view. 

2. So far as Palestine is concerned, we are determined that 
no people shall be subject to another, but— 

(а) In view of the fact that there are in Palestine shrines, 
Wakfs and Holy places, sacred in some cases to Moslems 
alone, to Jews alone, to Christians alone, and in others 
to two or all three, and inasmuch as these places are of 
interest to vast masses of people outside Palestine and 
Arabia, there must be a special regime to deal with these 
places approved of by the world. 

(б) As regards the Mosque of Omar, it shall be considered as 
a Moslem concern alone, and shall not be subjected 
directly or indirectly to any non-Moslem authority. 

3. Since the Jewish opinion of the world is in favour of a 
return of Jews to Palestine, and inasmuch as this opinion 
must remain a constant factor, and, further, as His M^'esfy’s 
Government view with favour the realization of this aspiration, 
His Majesty’s Government are determined that in so far as is 
compatible witii the freedom of the existing population, both 
economic and pohtical, no obstacle should be put in the way of 
the realization of this ideal. 

In this connection the friendship of world Jewry to the Arab 
cause is equivalent to support in all States where Jews have 
political influence. The leaders of the movement are determined 
to bring about the success of Zionism by friendship and co- 
operation with the Arabs, and such an offer is not one to be 
lightly thrown aside. 


ANGLO-FRENCH DECLARATIONt 
7 November 1918 

The object aimed at by France and Great Britain in prose- 
cuting in the East the war let loose by the ambition of Germany 
is the complete and definite emancipation of the peoples so 
long oppressed by the Turks and the establishment of national 
Governments and Administrations deriving their authority from 
the ioitiative and free choice of the indigenous populations. 

In order to carry out these intentions France and CS-reat 
Britain are at one in encouraging and assisting the establish- 
ments of indigenous Governments and Administrations in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, now liberated by the Allies, and in the 
territories the liberation of which they are engaged in securing 
and recognizing these as soon as they are actually established. 

Far from wishing to impose on the populations of these regions 
any particular institutions they are only concerned to ensure 
by their support and by adequate assistance the regular working 
of Governments and Administrations freely chosen by the popu- 
lations themselves. To secure impartial and equal justice for 
aH, to facilitate the economic development of the country by 
inspiring and encouraging local initiative, to favour the diffusion 
of education, to put an end to dissensions that have too long 
been taken advantage of by Turkish policy which the two Allied 
Governments uphold in the liberated territories. 


British White Paper, Cmd. 5964, 1939. 

t Report of a Committee set up to consider Certain Correspondence 
between Sir Henry McMahon and the Sherif of Mecca in 1915 and 
1916, 16 March 1939 (British White Paper, Cmd. 5974). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE KING-CRANE COMMISSIONS 

28 August 1919 

The Commission was set up by President Wilson of the USA to 
determine which power should receive the Mandate for Palestine. 
The following are extracts from their recommendations on Syria: 

1. We recommend, as most important of all, and in strict 
harmony with our Instructions, that whatever foreign ad- 
ministration (whether of one or more Powers) is brought into 
Syria, should come in, not at aU as a colonising Power in the 
old sense of that term, but as a Mandatory under the League 
of Nations with the clear consciousness that ‘the well-being and 
development" of the Syrian people form for it a ‘sacred trust". 

2. We recommend, in the second place, that the unity of Syria 
be preserved, in accordance with the earnest petition of the 
great majority of the people of Syria. 

3. We recommend, in the third place, that %ria be placed 
under one mandatory Power, as the natural way to secure real 
and efficient unity. 

4. We recommend, in the fourth place, that Amir Faisal be 
made the head of the new united Syrian State. 

5. We recommend, in the fifth place, serious modification of 
the extreme Zionist program for Pdestine of unlimited immigra- 
tion of Jews, looking ftnaHy to making Palestine distinctly a 
Jewish State. 

(1) The Commissioners began their study of Zionism with 
minds predisposed in its favor, but the actual facts in Palestme, 
coupled with the force of the general principles proclaimed by 
the Allies and accepted by the Syrians have driven them to the 
recommendation here made. 

(2) The Commission was abundantly supplied with literature 
on the Zionist program by the Zionist Commission to Palestine; 
heard in conferences much concerning the Zionist colonies and 
their claims; and personally saw something of what had been 
accomplished. They found much to approve in the aspirations 
and plans of the Sonists, and had warm appreciation for the 
devotion of many of the colonists, and for their success, by 
modem methods in overcoming great, natural obstacles. 

(3j The Commission recognised also that definite encourage- 
ment had been given to the Zionists by the Allies in Mr Balfour’s 
often-quoted statement, in its approval by other representatives 
of the Allies. If, however, the strict terms of the Balfour State- 
ment are adhered to— favoring ‘the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people", ‘it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non- Jewish communities in 
Palestine’— it can hardly be doubted that the extreme Zionist 
program must be greatly modified. For ‘a national home for the 
Jewish people’ is not equivalent to -maki-ng Palestine into a 
Jewish ^te; nor can the erection of such a Jewish State be 
accomplished without the gravest trespass upon the ‘civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine". The fact came out repeatedly in the Commission’s confer- 
ence with Jewish representatives, that the Zionists looked 
forward to a practically complete dispossession of the present 
non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine, by various forms of pur- 
chase. 

In his address of 4 July 1918, President Wilson laid down the 
follov^g principle as one of the four great ‘ends for which the 
associated peoples of the world were fighting": The settlement of 
every question, whether of territory, of sovereignty, of economic 
a^gement, or of political relationship upon the basis of the 
free acceptance of that settlement by the people immediately 
concerned, and not upon the basis of the material interest or 
^antage of any other nation or people which may desire a 
different settlement for the sake of its own exterior influence or 
mast^. ^ If that principle is to rule, and so the wishes of 
rm^toe s population are to be decisive as to what is to be done 
with Palestine, then it is to be remembered that the non-Jewish 


^ to the Foreign Relations 

^ Conference 1919. Vol. XB. 


population of Palestine -nearly nine-tenths of the whole— are 
emphatically against the entire Zionist program. The tables 
show that there was no one thing upon wffich the population of 
Palestine were more agreed than upon this. To subject a people 
so minded to unlimited Jewish immigration, and to steady 
financial and social pressure to surrender the land, would be a 
gross violation of the principle just quoted, and of the people’s 
rights, though it kept within the forms of law. 

It is to be noted also that the feeling against the Zionist 
program is not confined to Palestine, but shared very generally 
by the people throughout Syria, as our conferences clearly 
showed. More then 72%— 1,350 in all— of all the petitions in 
the whole of Syria were directed against the Zionist program. 
Only two requests— those for a united Syria and for independ- 
ence-had a larger support. This general feeling was duly voiced 
by the General Syrian Congress in the seventh, eighth and 
tenth resolutions of their statement. 

ITie Peace Conference should not shut its eyes to the fact that 
the anti-Zionist feeling in Palestine and Syria is intense and 
not lightly to be flouted. No British officer, consulted by the 
Commissioners, believed that the Zionist program could be 
carried out except by force of arms. The officers generally 
thought that a force of not less than 50,000 soldiers would be 
required even to initiate the program. That of itself is evidence 
of a strong sense of the injustice of the Zionist program, on the 
part of the nonJewish populations of Palestine and Syria. 
Decisions requiring armies to carry out are sometimes neces- 
sary, but they are surely not gratuitously to be taken in the 
interests of serious injustice. For the initial claim, often sub- 
mitted by Zionist representatives, that they have a ‘right’ to 
Palestine, based on an occupation of 2,000 years ago, can hardly 
be seriously considered. 

There is a fiirther consideration that cannot justly be ignored, 
if the world is to look forward to Palestine becoming a definitely 
Jewish State, however gradually that may take place. Ihat 
consideration grows out of the fact that Piestine is the Holy 
Land for Jews, Christians, and Moslems alike. Millions of Chris- 
tians and Moslems all over the world are quite as much con- 
cerned as the Jews with conditions in Palestme, especially with 
those conditions which touch upon religious feelings and rights. 
The relations in these matters in Palestine are most delicate 
and difficult. With the best possible intentions, it may be doubted 
whether the Jews could possibly seem to either Christians or 
Moslems proper guardians of the holy places, or custodians of 
the Holy Land as a whole. 

The reason is this: The places which are most sacred to 
Christians— those having to do with Jesus— and which are also 
sacred to Moslems, are not only not sacred to Jews, but abhor- 
rent to them. It is simply impossible, under those circumstances, 
for Moslems and Christians to feel satisfied to have these places 
in Jewish hands, or under the custody of Jews. There are still 
other places about which Moslems must have the same feeling. 
In fact, from this point of view, the Moslems, just because the 
sacred places of all three religions are sacred to them, have 
made very naturally much more satisfactory custodians of the 
holy places than the Jews could be. It must be believed that 
the precise meamng in this respect of the complete Jewish 
occupation of Palestine has not been fully sensed by those who 
urge the extreme Zionist program. For it would intensify, with 
a certainty like fate, the anti Jewish feeling both in Palestine 
and in all other portions of the world which look to Palestine 
as the Holy Land. 

In view of all these considerations, and with a deep sense of 
sympathy for the Jewish cause, the Commissioners feel bound 
to recommend that only a greatly reduced Zionist program be 
attempted by the Peace Conference, and even that, only very 
padually initiated. This would have to mean that Jewish 
TTrimi gration should be definitely limited, and that the project 
for making Palestine distinctly a Jewish commonwealth should 
be given up. 

"ifeere would then be no reason why Palestine could not be 
mcluded in a united Syrian State, just as other portions of the 
country, the holy places being cared for by an international and 
mter-rehgious commission, somewhat as at present, under the 
oversight and approval of the Mandatory and of the League of 
Nations. The Jews, of course, would have representation upon 
this commission. 
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ARTICLE 22 OF TBOE 

COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

1. To those colonies and territories which as a consequence 
of the late^ War have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the 
States which formerly governed them and which are inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modem world, there should be 
applied the principle that the well-being and development of 
such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization that securi- 
ties for the performance of this trust should be embodied in thi s 
Covenant. 

2. The best method of giving practical effect to this principle 
is that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to 
advanced nations who by reason of their resources, their experi- 
ence or their geographical position can best undertake t.big 
responsibility, and who are willing to accept it, and that tbia 
tutelage should be exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf 
of the League. 

3. The character of the Mandate must differ according to 
the st^e of the development of the people, the geographical 
situation of the territory, its economic conditions and other 
similar circumstances. 

4. Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire have reached a stage of development where their exist- 
ence as independent nations can be provisionally recognized 
subject to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance 
by a Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand 
alone. The wishes of these communities must be a principal 
consideration in the selection of the Mandatory. 

7. In every case of Mandate, the Mandatory shall render 
to the Council an annual report in reference to the territory 
committed to its charge. 

8. The degree of authority, control, or administration to be 
exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon 
by the Members of the League, be explicitly defin^ in each case 
by the Council. 

9. A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive 
and examine the annual reports of the Mandatories and to 
advise the Council on all matters relating to the observance of 
the Mandates. 

MANDATE FOR PALESTINE* 

24 July 1922 

The Council of the League of Nations: 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have a^eed, for the 
purpose of giving effect to the provisions of Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations to entrust to a Mandatory 
selected by the said Powers the administration of the territory 
of Palestine, which formerly belonged to the Turkish Empire, 
within such boundaries as may be fixed by them; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have also agreed that 
the Mandatory should be responsible for putting into effect 
the declaration originally made on 2 November 1917 by the 
Government of His Britannic Majesty, and adopted by the said 
Powers, in favour of the establishment in Palestine of a National 
Home for &e Jewish people, it being clearly understood that 
nothing should be done which might prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-J evrish communities in Palestine, 
or the rights and political status eiyoyed by Jews in any other 
country; and 

Whereas recognition has thereby been given to the historical 
connection of Ihe Jewish people with Palestine and to the 
grounds for reconstituting their National Home in that 
country; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have selected His Brit- 
annic Majesty as the Mandatory for Palestine; and 

Whereas the Mandate in respect of Palestine has been formul- 
ated in the following terms and submitted to the Council of the 
League for approval; and 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty has accepted the Mandate in 
respect of Palestine and undert^en to exercise it on behalf of 


* British White Paper, Cmd. 1785. 
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the League of Nations in conformity with the following provi- 
sions; and 

Whereas by the afore-mentioned Article 22 (paragraph 8), it 
is provided that the degree of authority, control or a dm i n istra- 
tion to be exercised by the Mandatory, not having been previ- 
ously agreed upon by the Members of the League, shfidl be 
explicitly defined by tiie Coundl of the League of Nations; 

Confirming the said Mandate, defines its terms as follows: 

Article 1. The Mandatory shall have full powers of legisla- 
tion and of administration, save as they may be limited by the 
terms of this Mandate. 

Article 2. The Mandato]^ shall be responsible for placing 
the country under such political, administrative and economic 
conditions as wiU secure the establishment of the Jevrish 
National Home, as laid down in the preamble, and the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions, and also for safeguarding 
the civil and religious rights of all tiie inhabitants of Palestine, 
irrespective of race and religion. 

Article 3. The Mandatory shall, so far as circumstances 
permit, encourage local autonomy. 

Article 4. An appropriate Jewish Agency shall be recognized 
as a public body for the purpose of advising and co-operating 
with the Administration of Palestine in such economic, socid 
and other matters as may affect the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home and the interests of the Jewish population in 
Palestine, and, subject always to the control of the Administra- 
tion, to assist and take part in the development of the country. 

The Zionist organization, so long as its organization and 
constitution are in the opinion of the Mandatory appropriate, 
shall be recognized as su(h agency. It shall take steps in consult- 
ation with His Britannic Government to secure the 

co-operation of all Jews who are willing to assist in the establish- 
ment of the Jewish National Home. 

Article 5. The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing 
that no Palestine territory shall be ceded or leased to, or in 
any way placed under the control of, the CSovemment of any 
foreign Power. 

Article 6. The Administration of Palestine, while ensuring 
that the rights and position of other sections of the population 
are not prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish immigration under 
suitable conditions and shall encourage, in co-operation with 
the Jevrish Agency referred to in Article 4, dose settlement by 
Jews on the land, induding State lands and waste lands not 
required for public purposes. 

Article 7. The Administration of Palestine shall be respon- 
sible for enacting a nationality law. There shall be induded in 
this law provisions firamed so as to facilitate the acquisition of 
Palestinian dtizenship by Jews who take up their permanent 
residence in Palestine. 

Article 13. All responsibilily in connection vrith the Holy 
Places and religious buildings or sites in Palestine, including 
that of preserving existing rights and of securing fi:ee access to 
the Holy Places, religious buildings and sites and the firee 
exerdse of worship, while ensuring the requirements of public 
order and decorum, is assumed by the Mandatory, who shall 
be responsible solely to the League of Nations in all matters 
connected herewith, provided that nothing in this Article shall 
prevent the Mandatory from entering into such arrangements 
as he may deem reasonable with the Administration for Ihe 
purpose of carrying the provisions of this Article into effect; and 
provided also that nothing in this Mandate shall be const^ed 
as conferring upon the Mandatory authority to interfere with 
the fabric of the management of purely Moslem sacred shrmes, 
the immunities of which are guaranty. 

Article 14. A special Commission shall be appointed by the 
Mandatory to study, define and determine the rights and claims 
in connection with the Holy Places and the rights and claims 
relating to the different religious communities in Palestine. The 
method of nomination, the composition and the functions of this 
Commission shall be submitted to the Council of the League for 
its approval, and the Commission shall not be appointed or 
enter upon its functions without the approval of the Council. 

Article 28. In the event of the termination of the Mandate 
hereby conferred upon the Mandatory, the Council of the League 
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of Nations shall make such arrangements as may be deemed 
necessary for safe-guarding in perpetuity, under guarantee of 
the League, the rights secured by Articles 13 and 14, and shall 
use its influence for securing, under the guarantee of the League, 
that the Government of Palestine will fhlly honour Ihe financial 
obligations legitimately incurred by the Administration of Pales- 
tine during the period of the Mandate, including the rights of 
public servants to pensions or gratuities. 


CHURCHILL MEMORANDUM* 

3 June 1922 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies has given renewed 
consideration to the existing political situation in Palestine, 
with a very earnest desire to arrive at a settlement of the 
outstanding questions which have given rise to uncertainty 
and unrest among certain sections of the population. After 
consultation with the High Commissioner for Palestine the 
following statement has been drawn up. It summarizes the 
essential parts of the correspondence that has already taken 
place between the Secretary of State and a Delegation the 

Moslem Christian Society of Palestine, which has been for some 
time in England, and it states the fhither conclusions which 
have since been reached. 

The tension which has prevailed firom time to time in Palestine 
is mainly due to apprehensions, which are entertained both by 
sections of the Arab and by sections of the Jewish population. 
These apprehensions, so far as the Arabs are concerned, are 
partly based upon exaggerated interpretations of the meaning 
of the Declaration favouring the establishment of a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine, made on behalf of His Majesties 
Government on 2 November 1917. Unauthorized statements 
have been made to the effect that the purpose in view is to 
create a wholly Jewish Palestine. Phrases have been used sudi 
as that Palestine is to become 'as Jewish as England is English.’ 
His Majesty’s Government regard any such expectation as 
impracticable and have no such aim in view. Nor have they at 
any time contemplated, as appears to be feared by &e Arab 
Delegation, the disappearance or the subordination of the Arabic 
population, language or culture in Palestine. They would draw 
attention to the fact that the terms of the Declaration referred 
to do not contemplate that Palestine as a whole should be 
converted into a Jewish National Home, but that such a Home 
should be founded in Palestine. In this connection it has been 
observed with satisfaction that at the meeting of the Zionist 
Congress, the supreme governing body of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion, held at Carlsbad in September 1921, a resolution was 
passed expressing as the official statement of Zionist aiTna ^the 
determination of the Jewish people to live with the Arab people 
on terms of unity and mutu^ respect, and together with them 
to m a k e the common home into a flourishing community, the 
upbuilding of which may assure to each of its peoples an undis- 
turbed national development,’ 

It is also necessary to point out that the Zionist Commission 
in Palestine, now tenned the Palestine Zionist Executive, has 
not desired to possess, and does not possess, any share in the 
genei^ adininistration of the country. Nor does the special 
position assigned to the Zionist Organization in Article IV of 
the Draft Mandate for Palestine imply any such functions. That 
specif position relates to the measures to be taken in Palestine 
affecting the Jewish population, and contemplates that the 
Organization may assist in the general development of the 
country, but does not entitle it to share in any degree in its 
Government. 

FHixther, it is contemplated that the status of all citizens of 
Palestine in the eyes of the law shall be Palestinian, and it has 
never been intended that they, or any section of them, should 
possess any other juridical status. 

So far as the Jewish population of Palestine are concerned, it 
appears that some among them are apprehensive that His 
Maj^tys Government may depart from the policy embodied in 
Dedaration of 1917. It is necessary, therefore, once more to 
affirm that ^ese fears are unfounded, and that the Declaration 
re-affirmed by the Conference of the Principal Allied Powers at 
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San Remo and again in the Treaty of Sevres, is not susceptible 
of change. 

During the last two or three generations the Jews have 
recreated in Palestine a community, now numbering 80,000, of 
whom about one-fourth are farmers or workers upon the land. 
This community has its own political organs; an elected 
assembly for the direction of its domestic concerns; elected 
councils in the towns; and an organization for the control of its 
schools. It has its elected Chief Rabbinate and Rabbinical 
Council for the direction of its religious affairs. Its business is 
conducted in Hebrew as a vernacular language, and a Hebrew 
Press serves its needs. It has its distinctive intellectual life and 
displays considerable economic activity. This community, then, 
wilh its town and country population, its political, religious and 
social organizations, its own langu^e, its own customs, its own 
life, has in fact ‘national’ characteristics. When it is asked what 
is meant by the development of the Jewish National Home in 
Pdestine, it may be answered that it is not the imposition of a 
Jewish nationality upon the inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, 
but the farther development of the existing Jewish community, 
with tiie assistance of Jews in other parts of the world, in order 
that it may become a centre in which the Jewish people as a 
whole may take, on grounds of religion and race, an interest 
and a pride. But in order that this community should have the 
best prospect of free development and provide a full opportunity 
for the Jewish people to display its capacities, it is essential 
that it should Imow that it is in Palestine as of right and not 
on sufferance. That is the reason why it is necessary that the 
existence of a Jewish National Home in Palestine should be 
internationally guziranteed, and that it should be formally recog- 
nized to rest upon ancient historic connection. 

This, then, is the interpretation which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment place upon Declaration of 1917, and, so understood, the 
Secretary of State is of opinion that it does not contain or imply 
anything which need cause either alarm to the Arab population 
of Palestine or disappointment to the Jews. 

For the ful fi lment of this policy it is necessary that the Jewish 
community in Palestine should be able to increase its numbers 
by immigration. This immigration cannot be so great in volume 
as to exceed whatever may be the economic capacity of the 
country at the time to absorb new arrivals. It is essential to 
ensure that the immigrants should not be a burden upon the 
people of Palestine as a whole, and that they should not deprive 
any section of the present population of their employment. 
Hitherto the immigration has fulfilled ^ese conditions. The 
number of immigrants since the British occupation has been 
about 25, 000.... 


REPORT OF PALESTINE ROYAL COMMISSION PEEL 
COMMISSION* 

July 1937 

The Commission under Lord Peel was appointed in 1936. The 
following are extracts from recommendations made in Oh. XKll: 

Having reached the conclusion that there is no possibility of 
solving the Palestine problem under the existing Mandate (or 
even under a scheme of cantonization), the Commission recom- 
mend the termination of the present Mandate on the basis of 
Partition and put forward a definite scheme which they consider 
to be practicable, honourable and just. The scheme is as follows: 

The Mandate for Palestine should terminate and be replaced 
by a Treaty System in accordance with the precedent set in Iraq 
and Syria. 

Under Treaties to be negotiated by the Mandatory with the 
(^vemment of Transjordan and representatives of tho Arabs 
of Palestine on the one hand, and with the Zionist Organization 
on the other, it would be declared that two sovereign indepen- 
dent States would shortly be established— (1) an Arab State 
consisting of Transjordan united with that part of Palestine 
allotted to the Arabs, (2) a Jewish State consisting of that 
part of Palestine allotted to the Jews. The Mandatory would 
undertake to support any requests for admission to the League 
of Nations made by the Governments of the Arab and Jewish 
States. The Treaties would include strict guarantees for the 
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protection of minorities. Military Conventions would be attached 
to the Treaties. 

A new Mandate should be instituted to execute the trust of 
maintaining the sanctity of Jerusalem and Bethlehem and 
ensuring free and safe access to them for all the world. An 
enclave should be demarcated to which this Mandate should 
^PP^y» extending from a point north of Jerusalem to a point 
south of Bethlehem, and access to the sea should be provided 
by a corridor extending from Jerusalem to Jaffa. The policy of 
the Balfour Declaration would not apply to the Mandated Area. 

The Jewish State should pay a subvention to the Arab State. 
A Finance Commission should be appointed to advise as to its 
amount and as to the division of the public debt of Palestine 
and other financial questions. 

In view of the backwardness of Transjordan, Parliament 
should be asked to make a grant of £2,000,000 to the Arab State. 

WHITE PAPERt 
May 1939 

The main recommendations are extracted below: 

10. . . . His Majesty s Grovemment make the following declara- 
tion of their intentions regarding the future government of 
Palestine: 

(i) The objective of His Majesty s Government is the estab- 
lishment within ten years of an independent Palestine State 
in such treaty relations with the United Kingdom as will 
provide satisfactorily for the commercial and strategic re- 
quirements of both countries in the fiiture. This proposal for 
the establishment of the independent State would involve 
consultation with the Council of the League of Nations with 
a view to the termination of the Mandate. 

(ii) The independent State should be one in which Arabs 
and Jews share in government in such a way as to ensure that 
the essential interests of each community are safeguarded. 

(iii) The establishment of the independent State will be 
preceded by a transitional period throughout which His 
Majestys Government will retain responsibility for the gov- 
ernment of the county. During the transitional period the 
people of Palestine will be given an increasing part in the 
government of their country. Both sections of the population 
will have an opportunity to participate in the machinery of 
government, and the process will be carried on whether or 
not they both avail themselves of it. 

(iv) As soon as peace and order have been sufficiently 
restored in Palestine steps will be taken to cany out this 
policy of giving the people of Palestine an increasing part in 
the government of Iheir country, the objective being to place 
Palestinians in charge of aH the Departments of Government, 
with the assistance of British advisers and subject to the 
control of the High Commissioner. With this object in view 
His Majestys Government will be prepared immediately to 
arrange that Palestinians shall be placed in charge of certain 
Departments, with British advisers. The Palestinian heads 
of Departments will sit on the Executive Council, which 
advises the High Commissioner. Arab and Jewish representa- 
tives win be invited to serve as heads of Departments approxi- 
mately in proportion to their respective populations. The 
number of Palestinians in charge of Departments will be 
increased as circumstances permit until all heads of Depart- 
ments are Palestinians, exercising the administrative and 
advisory functions which are at present performed by British 
officials. When that stage is reached consideration will be 
given to the question of converting the Executive Council into 
a Council of Ministers with a consequential change in the 
status and functions of the Palestinian heads of Departments. 

(v) His Majestys Government make no proposals at this 
stage regarding the establishment of an elective legislature. 
Nevertheless they would regard this as an appropriate consti- 
tutional development, and, should public opinion in Palestine 
hereafter show itself in favour of such a development, they 
will be prepared, provided that local conditions permit, to 
establish the necessary machinery. 


t British White Paper, Cmd. 6019, 


(vi) At the end of five years from the restoration of peace 
and order, an appropriate body representative of the people 
of Palestine and of His Majestys Government will be set up 
to review the working of the constitutional arrangements 
during the transitional period and to consider and make 
recommendations regarding the Constitution of the indepen- 
dent Palestine State. 

fvii) His Majestys Government will require to be satisfied 
that in the treaty contemplated by sub-paragraph (i) or in the 
Constitution contemplated by sub-paragraph (vi) adequate 
provision has been made for 

fa) the security of, and freedom of access to, the Holy 
Places, and the protection of the interests and property 
of the various religious bodies; 

(6) the protection of the different communities in Palestine 
in accordance with the obligations of His Majestys 
(jovemment to both Arabs and Jews and for the special 
position in Palestine of Ihe Jewish National Home; 

(c) such requirements to meet the strategic situation as 
may be regarded as necessary by His Majestys Govern- 
ment in the light of the circumstances tiien existing. 

His M^estys Government will also require to be satisfied 
that the interests of certain foreign countries in Palestine, 
for the preservation of which they are presently responsible, 
are adequately safeguarded. 

(viii) His Majestys Government will do everything in their 
power to create conditions which will enable the independent 
Palestine State to come into being within ten years, ff, at the 
end of ten years, it appears to His Majestys Government 
that, contrary to their hope, circumstances require the 
postponement of the establishment of the independent State, 
they will consult with representatives of the people of Pales- 
tine, the Council of the League of Nations and the neigh- 
bouring Arab States before deciding on such a postponement. 
If His Msjestys (government come to the conclusion that 
postponement is unavoidable, they will invite the co-operation 
of these parties in framing plans for the future with a view 
to achieving the desired obje^ve at the earliest possible date. 
14 — they believe that they will be acting consistently with 
their Mandatory obligations to both Arabs and Jews, and in the 
manner best calculated to serve the interests of the whole people 
of Palestine by adopting the following proposals regarding 
immigration: 

(i) Jewish immigration during the next five years will be at 
a rate which, if economic absorptive capacity permits, will 
bring the Jewish population up to approximately one-third of 
the total population of the country. Taking into account the 
expected natural increase of the Arab and Jewish populations, 
and the number of illegal Jewish immigrants now in the 
county, this would allow for the admission, as from the 
beginning of April this year, of some 75,000 immigrants over 
the next five years. These immigrants would, subject to the 
criterion of economic absorptive capacity, be admitted as fol- 
lows: 

(а) For each of the next five years a quota of 10,000 Jewish 
immigrants will be allowed, on the understanding that 
a shortage in any one year may be added to the quotas 
for subsequent years, within the five-year period, if 
economic absorptive capacity permits. 

(б) In addition, as a contribution towards the solution of 
the Jewish refugee problem, 25,000 refugees will be 
admitted as soon as the High Commissioner is satisfied 
that adequate provision for their maintenance is 
ensured, special consideration being given to refugee 
children and dependants. 

(ii) The existing machinery for ascertaining economic 
absorptive capacity will be retained, and the High Commis- 
sioner will have the ultimate responsibility for deciding the 
hmits of economic capacity. Before each periodic decision is 
taken, Jewish and Aiib representatives will be consulted. 

(iii) After the period of five years no fiirther Jewish immi- 
gration will be pennitted unless the Arabs of Palestine are 
prepared to acquiesce in it. 

(iv) His Majesty’s Government are determined to check 
illegal immigration, and further preventive measures are 
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beii^ adopted. The numbers of any Jewish illegal imndgrants 
who, despite these measures, may succeed in coming into the 
country and cannot be deported will be deducted from the 
yearly quotas. 

16. His Majesty’s Government are satisfied that, when the 
immigration over five years which is now contemplate has 
taken place they will not be justified in facilitating, nor will they 
be under any obligation to facilitate, the further development of 
the Jewish National Home by immigration regardless of the 
wishes of the Arab population. 

16. The Administration of Palestine is recpiired, under Article 
6 of the Mandate, Svhile ensuring that the rights and position of 
other sections of the population are not prejudiced,’ to encourage 
‘close settlement by Jews on the land,’ and no restriction has 
been imposed hitherto on the transfer of land from Arabs to 
Jews. The Reports of several expert Commissions have indicated 
that, owing to the natural growth of the Arab population and 
the steady sale in recent years of Arab land to Jews, there is 
now in certain areas no room for further transfers of Arab land, 
whilst in some other areas such transfers of land must be 
restricted if Arab cultivators are to maintain their existing 
standard of life and a considerable landless Arab population 
is not soon to be created. In these circumstances, the High 
Commissioner will be given general powers to prohibit and 
regulate transfers of land. These powers will date from the 
publication of this statement of PoHcy and the High Commis- 
sioner will retain them throughout the transitional period. 

17, The policy of the Government will be directed towards the 
development of the land and the improvement, where possible, of 
methods of cultivation. In the li^t of such development it ^1 
be open to the High Commissioner, should he be satisfied that 
the ‘ri^ts and position’ of the Arab population will be duly 
preserved, to review and modify any orders passed relating to 
the prohibition or restriction of the transfer of land. 

BILTMORE PROGRAMME* 

11 May 1942 

The following programme was approved by a Zionist Conference 
held in the Biltmore Hotel, New York City: 

1. American Zionists assembled in this Extraordinary Confer- 
ence reajffinn their unequivocal devotion to the cause of democ- 
ratic freedom and international justice to which the people of 
the United States, allied with the other United Nations, have 
dedicated themselves, and give expression to their faith in the 
ultimate victory of humanily and justice over lawlessness and 
brute force. 

2. This Conference offers a message of hope and encourage- 
ment to their fellow Jews in the Ghettos and concentration 
camps of Hitler-dominated Europe and prays that their hour of 
liberation may not be far distant 

3. The Conference sends its warmest greetings to the Jewish 

Agency Executive in Jerusalem, to the Va’ad Leumi, and to the 
whole Yishuv in Palestine, and expresses its profound admira- 
tion for their steadfastness and achievements in the fece of peril 
and great difificulties 

4. In our generation, and in particular in the course of the 
past twenty years, the Jewish people have awakened and 
transformed their ancient homeland; from 50,000 at ^e end of 
the last war their numbers have increased to more than 500,000. 
They have made the waste places to bear firdt and the desert 
to blossom. Their pioneering achievements in agriculture and 
in industry, embodying new patterns of co-operative endeavour, 
have written a notable page in the history of colonization. 

5. In the new values thus created, their Arab neighbours in 
Palestine have shared. The Jewish people in its own work of 
national redemption welcomes the economic, agricultural and 
national development of the Arab peoples and states. The Con- 
ference reaffiriM the stand previously adopted at Congresses of 
the World Zionist Orga nizat ion, expressing the readiness and 
the desire of the Jewish people for full co-operation with their 
Arab neighbours. 


6. The Conference calls for the fulfilment of the original 
purpose of the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate which 



'recognizing the historical connexion of the Jewish people with 
Palestine' w&s to afford them the opportunity, as stated by 
President Wilson, to found there a Jewish Commonwealth. 

The Conference affirms its unalterable rejection of the White 
Paper of May 1939 and denies its moral or legal validity. The 
White Paper seeks to limit, and in fact to nullify Jewish rights 
to immigration and settlement in Palestme, and, as stated by 
Mr Winston Churchill in the House of Commons in May 1939, 
constitutes ‘a breach and repudiation of the Balfour Declaration’. 
The policy of the White Paper is cruel and indefensible in its 
denial of sanctuary to Jews fleeing from Nazi persecution; and 
at a time when Palestine has become a focal point in the war 
front of the United Nations, and Palestine Jewry must provide 
all available manpower for farm and factory and camp, it is in 
direct conflict with the interests of the allied war effort. 

7. In the struggle against the forces of aggression and 
tyranny, of which Jews were the earliest victims, and which 
now menace ^e Jewish National Home, recognition must be 
given to the right of the Jews of Palestine to play their full part 
in the war effort and in the defence of their country, through a 
Jewish military force fighting under its own flag and under the 
high command of the United Nations. 

8. The Conference declares that the new world order that 
will follow victory caimot be established on foundations of peace, 
justice and equality, unless the problem of Jewish homelessness 
is finally solved. 

The Conference urges that the gates of Palestine be opened; 
that the Jewish Agency be vested with control of immigration 
into Palestine and with the necessary authority for upbuilding 
the country, including the development of its unoccupied and 
uncultivated lands; and that Pedestine be established as a 
Jewish Commonwealth integrated in the structure of the new 
democratic world. 

Then and only then will the age old wrong to the Jewish 
people be righted. 

UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION ON THE 
FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE 
(PARTITION RESOLUTION) 

29 November 1947 

The General Assembly, 

Having met in special session at the request of the mandatory 
Power to constitute and instruct a special committee to prepare 
for the consideration of the question of the future government 
of Palestine at the second regular session; 

Having constituted a Special Committee and instructed it to 
investigate all questions and issues relevant to the problem of 
Palestine, and to prepare proposals for the solution of the 
problem, and 

Having received and examined the report of the Special Com- 
mittee (document A/364) including a number of unanimous 
recommendations and a plan of partition with economic union 
approved by the majority of the Special Committee, 

Considers that the present situation in Palestine is one which 
is likely to impair the general welfare and friendly relations 
among nations; 

Takes note of the declaration by the mandatory Power that it 
plans to complete its evacuation of Palestine by 1 August 1948; 

Recommends to the United Kingdom, as the mandatory Power 
for Palestine, and to all other Members of the United Nations 
the adoption and implementation, with regard to the future 
government of Palestine, of the Plan of Partition with Economic 
Union set out below; 

Bequests that 

faj The Security Council take the necessary measures as 
provided for in the plan for its implementation; 

(6) The Security Coimcil consider, if circumstances during 
the tr^sitional period require such consideration, whether the 
situation in Palestine constitutes a threat to the peace. If it 
decides that such a threat exists, and in order to maintain 
international peace and security, the Security Council should 
supplement the authorization of the General Assembly by t-fllring 
measures, under Articles 39 and 41 of the Charter, to empower 
the United Nations Commission, as provided in this resolution. 
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to exercise in Palestine the functions which are assigned to it 
by this resolution; 

(c) The Security Council determine as a threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace or act of aggression, in accordance with 
Article 39 of the Charter, any attempt to alter by force the 
settlement envisaged by this resolution; 

id) The Trusteeship Council be informed of the responsibili- 
ties envisaged for it in this plan; 

Calls upon the inhabitants of Palestine to take such steps as 
may be necessary on their part to put this plan into effect; 

Appeals to all Gk)vernments and all peoples to refrain hrom 
taking any action which might hamper or delay the carrying 
out of these recommendations . . . 

Official Records of the second session of the General Assembly, 
Resolutions, p. 131. 

UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 
194(111) 

11 December 1948 

The resolution's terms have been reaifirmed every year since 1948, 

11. ... the refugees wishing to return to their homes and live 
at peace with their neighbours should be permitted to do so at 
the earliest practicable date, and that compensation should be 
paid for the property of those choosing not to return and for 
the loss of or damage to property which, under principles of 
international law or in equity, ^ould be made good by the 
Governments or authorities responsible; 

Official Records of the third session of the General Assembly, 
Part I, Resolutions, p. 21. 

UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION ON TEDS 
INTERNATIONALIZATION OF JERUSALEM 
9 December 1949 

The General Assembly, 

Having regard to its resolution 181 (H) of 29 November 1947 
and 194 (in) of 11 December 1948, 

Having studied the reports of the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine set up under the latter resolution, 

/. Decides 

In relation to Jerusalem, 

Believing that the principles underlying its previous reso- 
lutions concerning this matter, and in particular its resolution 
of 29 November 1947, represent a just and equitable settlement 
of the question, 

1. To restate, therefore, its intention that Jerusalem should 
be placed under a permanent international regime, which should 
envisage appropriate guarantees for the protection of the Holy 
Places, both within and outside Jerusdem, and to confirm 
specifically the following provisions of General Assembly resolu- 
tion 181 (ID: (1) The City of Jerusalem shall be established as 
a corpus separatum under a special international regime and 
shall be a dmini stered by the United Nations; (2) The Trustee- 
ship Council shall be designated to discharge the responsibilities 
of the A dminis tering AuOiority . . .; and (3) The City of Jerus- 
alem shall include tie present municipality of Jerusalem plus 
the surrounding villages and towns, the most eastern of which 
shall be Abu Dis; the most southern, Bethlehem; the most 
western, Ein Karim (including also the built-up area of Motsa); 
and the most northern, ShuTat, as indicated on the attached 
sketchmap; . . . [map not reproduced: Ed.'\ 

Official Records of the fourth session of the General Assembly, 
Resolutions, p. 25. 

TEXT OF UN SECURITY COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION 242 
22 November 1967 

The Security Council, 

Expressing its continued concern with the grave situation in 
the Middle East, 

Emphasizing the inadmissibility of the acquisition of territo:^ 
by war and the need to work for a just and lasting peace in 
which every state in the area can live in security, 


Emphasizing further that aU Member States in their accept- 
ance of the Chfiirter of the United Nations have undertaken a 
commitment to act in accordance with Article 2 of the Charter 

1. Affirms that the fulfilment of Charter principles requires 
the establishment of a just and lasting peace in the Middle 
East which should include the application of both the following 
principles: 

(i) Withdrawal of Israel armed forces fi:om territories occu- 
pied in the recent conflict; 

(ii) Termination of all claims or states of belligerency and 
respect for the acknowledgement of the sovereignty, terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of every State 
in the area and their right to live in peace within secure 
and recognized boundaries free from threats or acts of 
force. 

2. Affirms further the necessity 

(a) For guaranteeing freedom of navigation through intema- 
tiond waterways in the area; 

(b) For achieving a just settlement of the refugee problem; 

(c) For guaranteeing the territorial inviolability and political 
indei^ndence of every State in the area, throu^ meas- 
ures including the establishment of demilitarized zones; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to designate a Special Rep- 
resentative to proceed to the Middle East to establish and 
maintain contacts with the States concerned in order to promote 
agreement and assist efforts to achieve a peaceful and accepted 
settlement in accordance with the provisions and principles in 
this resolution; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Security 
(k)uncil on the progress of the efforts of the Special Represen- 
tative as soon as possible. 

Source: UN Document SyRES/242 (1967). 

PALESTINIAN NATIONAL CHARTER (PLO 
COVENANT) 

Resolutions of the Palestine National Council, July 1-17, 1968 

In September 1993 Yasser Arafat declared those articles of the 
PLO Covenant which deny IsraeVs right to exist or are inconsis- 
tent with the FLO'S commitments to Israel under the terms of 
subsequent accords to he invalid. Revision of those articles, 
presented here in italics, was to be undertaken as part of the 
ongoing peace process. 

The following is the complete and unabridged text of the 
Palestinian National Covenant, as published officially in Eng- 
lish by the PLO. 

Article I: 

Palestine is the homeland of the Arab Palestiman people; it is 
an indivisible part of the Arab homeland, and the Palestmian 
people are an integral part of the Arab nation. 

Article II: 

Palestine, with the boundaries it had during the British Man- 
date, is an indivisible territorial unit. 

Article Dl: 

The Palestinian Arab people possess the legal right to their 
homeland and have the right to determine l£eir destiny after 
achieving the liberation of their country in accordance with 
their wi^es and entirely of their ovm accord and will. 

Article IV: 

The Palestinian identity is a genuine, essential, and inherent 
characteristic; it is transmitted from parents to children. The 
Zionist occupation and the dispersal of the Palestmian Arab 
people, through the disasters which befell them, do not make 
them lose their Palestinian identity and their membership in 
the Palestinian community, nor do they negate them. 

Article V: 

The Palestinians are those Arab nationals who, until 1947, 
normally resided in Palestine regardless of whether they were 
evicted from it or have stayed there. Anyone bom, after that 
date, of a Palestinian father— whether inside Palestine or out- 
side it— is also a Palestinian. 
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Article YE: 

The Jews who had normally resided in Palestine un^ the 
beginning of the Zionist invasion will be considered Pales tini a n s. 

Article VEfc 

That there is a Palestinian community and that it has material, 
spiritual, and historical connection with Palestine are indisput- 
able facts. It is a national duty to bring up individual Palestin- 
ians in an Arab revolutionary manner. All means of infomation 
and education must be adopted in order to acquaint the 
Palestinian with his country in the most profound manner, both 
spiritual material, that is possible. He must be prepared 
for the armed struggle and ready to sacrifice his wealth and Ins 
life in order to win back his homeland and bring about its 
liberation. 

Article Vni: 

The phase in their history, through which the Palestinian people 
are now living, is that of national (watani) struggle for the 
liberation of Palestine, Thus the conflicts among the Palestinian 
national forces are secondary, and should he ended for the sale 
of the basic conflict that exists between the forces of Zionism and 
of imperialism on the one hand, and the Palestinian Arab people 
on the other. On this basis the Palestinian masses, regardless of 
whether they are residing in the national homeland or in dias- 
pora ( mahajir) constitute— both their organizations and the indi- 
viduals —one national front working for the retrieval of Palestine 
and its liberation through armed struggle. 

Article IX: 

Armed struggle is the only way to liberate Palestine. This is the 
overall strategy, not merely a tactical phase. The Palestinian 
Arab people assert their absolute determination and firm resolu- 
tion to continue their armed struggle and to work for an armed 
popular revolution for the liberation of their country and their 
return to it. They also assert their right to normal life in Palestine 
and to exercise their right to self-determination and sovereignty 
over it. 

Article X: 

Commando action constitutes the nucleus of the Palestinian 
popular liberation war. This requires its escalation, comprehen- 
siveness, and the mobilization of all the Palestinian popular and 
educational efforts and their organization and involvement in 
the armed Palestinian revolution. It also requires the achieving 
of unity for the national (watani) struggle among the different 
groupings of the Palestinian people, and between the Palestinian 
people and the Arab masses, so as to secure the continuation of 
the revolution, its escalation, and victory. 

Article Xls 

The Palestinians will have three mottoes: national (wataniyya) 
unity, national (qawmiyya) mobilization, and Uberation. 
Article XIl: 

The Palestinian people believe in Arab unity. In order to contri- 
bute their share toward the attainment of that objective, how- 
ever, they mu^, at the present stage of their struggle, safeguard 
their Palestinian identity and develop their consciousness of 
that identity, and oppose any plan that may dissolve or impair it. 
Article Xni; 

Arab unity and the liberation of Palestine are two complemen- 
tary objectives, the attainment of either of which facilitates the 
attainment of the other. Thus, Arab unity leads to the liberation 
of Palestine, the liberation of Palestine leads to Arab unity; and 
work towards the realization of one objective proceeds side by 
side with work towards the realization of the other. 

Article XIV: 

The destiny of the Arab nation, and indeed Arab existence itself, 
depend upon the destiny of the Palestine cause. From this 
interdependence spring the Arab nation’s pursuit of, and 
striving for, the liberation of Palestine. The people of Palestine 
play the role of the vanguard in the realization of this sacred 
fqawmi) goal. 

Article XV: 

77ie liberation ofPalestine, from an Arab viewpoint, is a notional 
(qawmi) duty aiyi it attempts to repel the Zionist and imperialist 
a^re^ion agair^ the Arab homeland, and aims at the elimina- 
tion of Zionism in Palestine. Absolute responsibility for this ftdls 


upon the Arab nation — peoples and governments with the Ara 
people ofPalestine in the vaiguard. Accordingly, the Arab natio 
must mobilize all its military, human, moral, and spirituc 
capabilities to participate actively with the Palestinian people i 
the liberation ofPalestine. It must, particularly in the phase ofth 
armed Palestinian revolution, offer and furnish the Palestinia 
people with all possible help, and material and human suppor 
and make avaUable to them the means and opportunities the 
will enable them to continue to carry out their leading role i 
the armed revolution, until they liberate their homeland. 

Article XVI: 

The liberation of Palestine, from a spiritual point of viev 
wiU provide the Holy Land with an atmosphere of safety an 
tranquility, which in turn will safeguard the country’s religioi] 
sanctuaries and guarantee freedom of worship and of visit t 
all, without discrimination of race, color, language, or religioi 
Accordingly, the people ofPalestine look to all spiritual force 
in the world for support. 

Article XVH: 

The liberation of Palestine, from a human point of view, wi 
restore to the Palestinian individual his dignity, pride, an 
fireedom. Accordingly the Palestinian Arab people look forwai 
to the support of all those who believe in the dignity of ma 
and his freedom in the world. 

Article XVni: 

The liberation ofPalestine, from an international point of vie^ 
is a defensive action necessitated by the demands of self-defens 
Accordingly the Palestinian people, desirous as they are of tl: 
friendship of all people, look to freedom-loving, and peace-lovir 
states for support in order to restore their legitimate rights i 
Palestine, to re-establish peace and security in the country, ai 
to enable its people to exercise national sovereignty and freedor 
Article XIX: 

The partition ofPalestine in 1947 and the establishment ofti 
state of Israel are entirely illegal, regardless of the passage < 
time, because they were contrary to the will of the Palestinio 
people and to their natural right in their homeland, and inconsi 
tent with the principles embodied in the Charter of the UniU 
Nations, particularly the right to self-determination. 

Article XX: 

The Balfour Declaration, the Mandate for Palestine, and ever 
thing that has been based upon them, are deemed null and voi 
Claims of historical or religious ties of Jews with Palestine a 
incompatible with the facts of history and the true coneeption 
what constitutes statehood. Judaism, being a religion, is not c 
independent nationality. Nor do Jews constitute a single natii 
with an identity of its own; they are citizens of the states to whU 
they belong. 

Article XXI: 

The Arab Palestinian people, expressing themselves by the arm 
Palestinian revolution, reject all solutions which are substitut 
for the total liberation of Palestine and rqject all propose 
aiming at the liquidation of the Palestinian problem, or \ 
internationalization. 

Article XXll: 

Zionism is a political movement organically associated wi 
international imperialism and antagonistic to all action f 
liberation and to progressive movements in the world. It is raci 
and faruitic in its nature, aggressive, expansionist, and coloni 
in its alms, and fascist in its methods, Israel is the instrument 
Zionist movement, and geographical base for world imperialis 
placed strategically in the midst of the Arab homeland to comb 
the hopes of the Arab nation for liberation, unity, and progrei 
Israel is a constant source of threat vis-d-vis peace in the Midc 
East and the whole world. Since the liberation ofPalestine w 
destroy the Zionist and imperalist presence and will contribi 
to the establishment of peace in the Middle East, the Palestinu 
people look for the support of all the progressive and pecucej 
forc^ and urge them all, irrespective of their affiliations a) 
beliefs, to offer the Palestinian people all aid and support 
their just struggle for the liberation of their homeland. 
Article XXni: 

TVic demand of security and peace, as well as the demand 
right and justice, require all states to consider Zionism i 
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Territories occupied by Israel. See also map on page 118 
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equests the Secretaiy-Greneral as an immediate step to 
3e the number of UN military observers on both sides; 
'ecides to set up immediately under its authority a UN 
3ncy force to be composed of personnel drawn from 
3r states of the UN, except the permanent members of 
icimty Council, and requests the Secretary-General to 
within 24 hours on the steps taken to this efiEect. 

equests the Secretary-General to report to the Council on 
;ent and continuing basis on the state of implementation 
Resolution, as well as Resolutions 338 (1973) and 339 

> 

equests all member states to extend their full co-operation 
UN in the implementation of this Resolution, as well as 
Ltions 338 (1973) and 339 (1973). 

j: UN Document PR/73/31 (1973). 

CLAR AHO N OF EEC FOREIGN MINISTERS ON 
THE MIDDLE EAST SITUAllON 
6 November 1973 

Nine Gk)vemments of the European Community have 
iged views on the situation in Ihe Middle East. While 
isizing that the views set out below are only a first 
Dution on their part to the search for a comprehensive 
)n to the problem, they have agreed on the Moving: 

hey strongly urge that the forces of both sides in the 
3 East conflict should return immediately to the positions 
ccupied on 22 October in accordance with !^solutions 339 
iO of the Security Council. They believe that a return to 
positions will facilitate a solution to other pressing prob- 
onceming prisoners of war and the Egyptian Third Army, 

hey have the firm hope that, following the adoption by 
jcurity Council of Resolution 338 of 22 October, negotia- 
vill at last begin for the restoration in the Middle East of 
and lastly peace through the application of Security 
:il Resolution 242 in all of its parts. They declare them- 
ready to do all in their power to contribute to that peace, 
believe that those negotiations must take place in the 
work of the United Nations. They recall that the Charter 
itrusted to the Security Council the principal responsi- 
for international peace and security. The Council and the 
.ary-General have a special role to play in the making and 
ig of peace through the application of Council Resolutions 
id 338. 

hey consider that a peace agreement should be based 
ularly on the following points: 

the inadmissibility of the acquisition of territory by force; 
the need for Israel to end the territorial occupation which 
it has maintained since the conflict of 1967; 
respect for the sovereignty, territorial integrity and indep- 
endence of every state m the area and their right to live 
in peace within secure and recognized boimdaries; 

recognition that in the establishment of a just and lasting 
peace account must be taken of the legitimate rights of 
the Palestinians. 

icle 4 calls for the dispatch of peace-keeping forces to the 
itarized zones. 

e: Bulletin of the European Communities Commission^ No. 
>73, p. 106. 

EGYPTIAN-ISRAEU AGREEMENT ON 
ENGAGEMENT OF FORCES IN PURSUANCE OF 
THE GENEVA PEACE CONFERENCE 

id by the Eg37ptian and Israeli Chiefs of Staff, 18 January 
1974) 

agreement was superseded by the second Egyptian-Israeli 
gagement Agreement signed in September 1975 (see p. Ill 
) and then by the Peace Treaty between Egypt and Israel 
i on 26 March 1979 (see p. 112 below). A map showing the 
iaries of the first agreement is reproduced in this edition 
0) and the terms can he found in the 1975-76 edition of 
diddle East and North AMca. 


DISENGAGEMENT AGREEMENT BETWEEN SYRIAN 
AND ISRAELI FORCES 
AND 

PROTOCOL TO AGREEMENT ON UNTIED NATIONS 
DISENGAGEMENT OBSERVER FORCE (UNDOF) 

(signed in Geneva, Friday 31 May 1974) 

(Annex A) 

A. Israel and Syria will scrupulously observe the cease-fire on 
land, sea and air and will refrain from all milit a r y actions 
gainst each other, from the time of signing this document in 
implementation of the United Nations Security Council Reso- 
lution 338 dated 22 October 1973. 

B. The military forces of Israel and Syria will be separated in 
accordance T^ith the following principles: 

1. AH Israeli military forces will be west of a line designated 
line A on the map attached hereto (reproduced below), 
except in Quneitra (Kuneitra) area, where they will be 
west of a line A-1. 

2. All territoiy east of line A will be under Syrian adminis- 
tration and Syrian civilians will return to lids territoiy. 

3. The area between line A and the line designated as line B 
on the attached map will be an area of separation. In this 
area will be stationed UNDOF established in accordance 
with the accompanying Protocol. 

4. All Syrian ndlitaiy forces will be east of a line designated 
as line B on the attached map. 

5. There will be two equal areas of limitation in armament 
and forces, one west of line A and one east of line B as 
agreed upon. 

C. In the area between line A and line A-1 on the attached 
map there shall be no military forces. 

D. Paragraph D deals with practical details of signing and 
implementation. 

E. Provisions of paragraphs A, B and C shall be inspected by 
personnel of the United Nations comprising UNDOF under the 
Agreement. 

F. Paragraphs F and G deal with repatriation of prisoners and 
return of bodies of dead soldiers. 

H. This Agreement is not a peace agreement. It is a step 
towards a just and durable peace on the basis of the Security 
Coimcil Resolution 338 dated 22 October 1973. 

A Protocol to the Disengagement Agreement outlined the 
functions of the United Nations Disengagement Observer Force 
(UNDOF}. 

RESOLUTION OF CONFERENCE OF 
ARAB HEADS OF STATE 

Rabat, 28 October 1974 
The Conference of the Arab Heads of State: 

1. Affirms the right of the Palestinian people to return to 
their homeland and to self-determination. 

2. Affirms the right of the Palestinian people to establish an 
independent national authority, under the leadership of the 
PLO in its capacity as the sole legitimate representative of the 
Palestine people, over all liberated territory. The Arab States 
are pledged to uphold this authority, when it is established, in 
all spheres and at all levels. 

3. Supports the PLO in the exercise of its national and inter- 
national responsibilities, within the context of the principle of 
Arab solidarity. 

4. Invites the kingdom of Jordan, Syria and Egypt to formalize 
their relations in the light of these decisions and in order that 
they be implemented. 
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Egypt 

UN GENERAL ASSE MBLY RESOLUTION 
3236 (XXIX) 

22 November 1974 
The General Assembly, 

Having considered the question of Palestine, 

Having heard the statement of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, the representative of the Palestinian people. 
Having also heard other statements made during the debate, 
Deeply concerned that no just solution to the problem of 
Palestine has yet been achieved and recognizing that the pro- 
blem of Palestine continues to endanger international peace 
and security, 

Recog^ing that the Palestinian people is entitled to self- 
determination in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations, 

Expressing its grave concern that the Palestinian people has 
been prevented from enjoyingits inalienable rights, in particular 
its right to self-determination, 

Guided by the purposes and principles of the Charter, 
Recalling its relevant resolutions which affirm the right of 
the Palestinian people to self-determination, 

1. Reaffirms the inalienable rights of Palestinian people in 
Palestine, including! 



(o) The right to self-determination without esdemal interfer- 
ence; 

(6) The right to national independence and sovereignty; 

2. Reaffirms also the inalienable right of the Palestinians to 
return to their homes and property from which they have been 
displaced and uprooted, and calls for their return; 

3. Emphasizes that fiill respect for and the realization of these 
inalienable rights of the Palestinian people are indispensable for 
the solution of the question of Palestine; 

4. Recognizes that the Palestinian people is a principal party 
in the establishment of a just and durable peace in the Middle 
East; 

6. Further Recognizes the right of the Palestinian people to 
regain its rights by all means in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the Charter of the United Nations; 

6. Appeals to all States and international organizations to 
extend their support to the Palestinian people in its struggle to 
restore its rights, in accordance with the Charter, 

7. Requests the Secretaiy-Cjeneral to establish contacts with 
the Palestinian Liberation Organization on all matters con- 
cerning the question of Palestine; 
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8. Requests the Secretaiy-Greneral to report to the Gfeneral 
Assembly at its thirtieth session on the implementation of the 
present resolution; 

9. Decides to include the item ‘Question of Palestine’ in the 
provisional agenda of its thirtieth session. 

Source: UN Document BR/74/56 (1974). 

SECOND INTERIM PEACE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
EGYPT AND ISRAEL 

(signed 4 September 1975) 

This agreement was superseded by the Peace Treaty between 
Egypt and Ismel signed on 26 March 1979 (see p, 112 below). 
A map showing the boundaries of the Second Interim Peace 
Agreement is reproduced in the 1979-80 edition and the terms 
can be found in the 1978-79 edition of The Middle East and 
North Africa. 


DEVELOPMENTS 1975-78 

At the 30th Meeting of the UN General Assembly in November 
1975, General Assembly Resolution 3236 (XXDQ was reaffirmed 
and a 20-nation Committee (the Committee on Palestine Rights) 
was set up to repoH on the Exercise of the Inalienable Right of 
the Palestine People' by 1 June 1976. 

At the UN Security Council a draft resolution which would 
have affirmed the rights of the Palestinian people to self-determ- 
ination, including the right to establish an independent state, 
was vetoed by the USA on 26 January 1976. A Security Council 
draft resolution criticizing Israeli policies in East Jerusalem 
and on the West Bank of the Jordan was also vetoed by the USA 
on 25 March 1976. 

The Committee on Palestine Rights presented its report in June 
1976 and recommended that Israel should withdraw from all 
occupied territories by June 1977. A resolution in the Security 
Council, stemming from the report, affirmed the ^inalienable 
rights of the Palestinians' and called for the creation of a Palestine 
entity' in the West Bank and Gaza. This resolution was vetoed by 
the USA on 29 June 1976. The Committee on Palestine Rights 
then submitted its report to the UN GeneralAssembly inNovember 
1976 in the form of a resolution. The resolution (No. 20, of 24 
November 1976) was adopted by a vote of 90 to 16(30 members 
abstained; 10 were absent). The USA and 10 other Western coun- 
tries (including the UK) opposed the resolution. 

O.her Geneml Assembly resolutions in December 1976 called 
for the reconvening of the Geneva Middle East peace conference 
by March 1977 and the participation in the negotiations of the 
PLO. Neither of these resolutions was implemented. 

After a meeting in London of the nine EC heads of government 
at the end of June 1977, a statement was issued reaffirming 
earlier statements and stating that 'The Nine have affirmed their 
belief that a solution to the conflict in the Middle East will be 
possible only if the legitimate rights of the Palestinian people to 
give effective expression to its national identity is translated into 
fact, which would take into account the need for a homeland for 

the Palestinian people In the context of an overall settlement 

Israel must be ready to recognize the legitimate rights of the 
Palestinian people; equally, the Arab side must be ready to 
recognize the right of Israel to live in peace within secure and 
recognized boundaries'. 

A UN General Assembly Resolution of 25 November 1977 (32/ 
30) 'called anew' for the early convening of the Cteneva Middle 
East peace conference. 

A further UN General Assembly Resolution (33/29 of 7 
December 1978) repeated the call for the convening of the Geneva 
Middle East peace conference. The main focus of attention, 
however, had now moved away from the UN. President Sadat of 
Egypt visited Jerusalem in November 1977, and after protracted 
negotiations, President Sadat and Menachem Begin first of all 
signed two agreements at Camp David in the USA under the 
auspices of the US President, Jimmy Carter, and subsequently 
signed a Peace Treaty in Washington on 26 March 1979. The 
Arab League Council, angry at Egypt s unilateral action, met in 
Baghdad on 27 March arid passed a series of resolutions aimed 
at isolating Egypt from the Arab world. 


CAMP DAVID: THE FRAMEWORK FOR PEACE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

Muhammad Anwar as-Sadat, President of the Arab Republic of 
Egypt, and Menachem Begin, Prime Minister of Israel, met with 
President Carter of the USA at Camp David from 5 September 
to 17 September 1978, and agreed on the following framework 
for peace in the Middle East. They invited other parties to the 
Arab-IsraeU conflict to adhere to it. 

Preamble: 

The search for peace in the Middle East must be guided by 
the following: 

The agreed basis for a peaceful settlement of the conflict 
between Israel and its neighbours is UN Security Council Reso- 
lution 242 in all its parts. 

The historic initiative by President Sadat in visiting Jeru- 
salem and the reception accorded to him by the Parliament, 
Government and people of Israel, and the reciprocal visit of 
Prime Minister Begin to Ismailia, the peace proposals made by 
both leaders, as well as the warm reception of these missions 
by the peoples of both countries, have created an unprecedented 
opportunity for peace which must not be lost if this generation 
and future generations are to be spared the tragedies of war. 

The provisions of the Charter of the UN and the other accepted 
norms of international law and legitimacy now provide accepted 
standards for the conduct of relations between aU states. 

To achieve a relationship of peace, in the spirit of article 2 of 
the UN Charter, future negotiations between Israel and any 
neighbour prepared to negotiate peace and security with it, are 
necessary for the purpose of carrying out all the provisions and 
principles of Resolutions 242 and 338. 

Peace requires respect for the sovereignty, territorial integrity 
and politick independence of every state in the area and frieir 
right to live in peace within secure and recognized boundaries 
free from threats or acts of force. Progress toward that goal can 
accelerate movement towards a new era of reconciliation in the 
Middle East marked by co-operation in promoting economic dev- 
elopment, in maintaining stability and in assuring security 

Framework 

Taking these factors into account, the parties are determined 
to reach a just, comprehensive and durable settlement of the 
Middle East conflict through the conclusion of peace treaties 
based on Security Council i^solutions 242 and 338 in all their 
parts. Their purpose is to achieve peace and good neighbourly 
relations. They recognize that, for peace to endure, it must 
involve all those who have been most deeply affected by the 
conflict. They therefore agree that this framework as approp- 
riate is intended by them to constitute a basis for peace not 
only between Egypt and Israel but also between Israel and each 
of its other neighbours which is prepared to negotiate peace 
with Israel on this basis. With that objective in mind, they have 
agreed to proceed as follows: 

A* West Bank and Gaza 

1. Egypt, Israel, Jordan and the representatives of the Pal- 
estinian people should participate in negotiations on the reso- 
lution of the Palestinian problem in all its aspects to achieve 
that objective, negotiations relating to the West Bank and Gaza 
should proceed in three stages. 

(A) Egypt and Israel agree that, in order to ensure a peaceful 
and orderly transfer of authority, and taking into account the 
security concerns of aU the parties, there should be transitional 
arrangements for the West Bank and Gaza for a period not exc- 
eedingfive years. In ordertoprovidefiiU autonomy to the inhabit- 
ants, under these arrangements the Isra^ military government 
and its civilian administration will be withdrawn as soon as a seff- 
goveming authority has been freely elected by the inhabitants of 
friese areas to replace the existing military government. 

To negotiate the details of transitional arrangement, the 
Government of Jordan will be invited to join the negotiations 
on the basis of this framework. These new arrangements should 
give due consideration to both the principle of self-government 
by the inhabitants of these territories and to the legitimate 
security concerns of the parties involved. 
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(B) Egypt, Israel and Jordan will ^ee on the modalities for 
establishing the elected self-governing authority in the West 
Bank and Gaza. The delegations of Egypt and Jordan may 
include Palestinians from the West Bank and Gaza or other 
Palestinians as mutually agreed. The parties will negotiate an 
agreement which will define the powers and responsibilities of 
the self-governing authority to be exercised in the West Bank 
and Gaza. A withdrawal of Israeli armed forces will take place 
and there ’^1 be a redeployment of the remaining Israeli forces 
into specified security locations. 

The negotiations ghall be based on all the provisions and 
principles of UN Security Council Resolution 242. The negotia- 
tions wiD resolve, among other matters, the location of the 
boundaries and the nature of the securiiy arrangements. The 
solution finm the negotiations must also recognize Qie legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian people and their just requirements. In 
thifi way, the Palestinians wfil participate in the determination 
of their own future through: 

(i) The negotiations among Egypt, Israel, Jordan and the 
representatives of the inhabitants of the West Bank and Gaza 
to agree on the final status of the West Bank and Gaza and 
other outstanding issues by the end of the transitional period. 

(ii) Submitting their agreement to a vote by the elected 
representatives of the inhabitants of the West Bank and Gaza. 

(iii) Providing for the elected representatives of the inhabit- 
ants of the West Bank and Gaza to decide how they shall 
govern themselves consistent with the provisions of their 
agreement. 

(iv) Participating as stated above in the work of the com- 
mittee negotiating the peace treaty between Israel and 
Jordan. 

The agreement wiU also include arrangements for assuriog 
internal and external security and public order. A strong local 
police force will be established, which may include Jordanian 
citizens. In addition, Israeli and Jordanian forces will partici- 
pate in joint patrols and in the manning of control posts to 
assure the security of the borders. 

(C) When the self-governing authority (administrative 
council) in the West Bank and Gaza is established and inaugur- 
ated, the transitional period of five years will begin. As soon as 
possible, but not later than the third year after the beginning 
of the transitional period, negotiations will take place to deter- 
mine the final status of the West Bank and Gaza and its 
relationship with its neighbours, and to conclude a peace treaty 
between Israel and Jordan by the end of the transitional period. 
These negotiations wiU be conducted among Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan and the elected representatives of the n^abitants of the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

Two separate but related committees will be convened; one 
committee, consisting of representatives of the four parties 
which will negotiate and agree on the final status of the West 
Bank and Gaza, and its relationship with its neighbours, and 
the second committee, consisting of representatives of Israel 
and representatives of Jordan to be joined by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the inhabitants of the West Bank and Gaza, to 
negotiate the peace treaty between Israel and Jordan, taking 
into account the agreement reached on the final status of the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

2. All necessary measures will be taken and provisions made 
to assure the security of Israel and its neighbours during the 
transitional period and beyond. To assist in providmg such 
security, a strong local police force will be constituted by the 
self-governing authority. It will be composed of inhabitants of 
the West Bank and Gaza. The police will main tain continuing 
liaison on internal security matters with the designated Israeli, 
Jordanian and Egyptian officers. 

3. During the transitional period, the representatives of 
®^Sypt, Israel, Jordan and the self-governing authority will 
constitute a conti n u ing committee to decide by agreement on 
the modalities of admission of persons displaced from the West 
Bank and Gaza in 1967, together with necessary measures to 
prevent disruption and disorder. Other matters of common 
concern may sdso be dealt with by this committee. 

^ 4. Egypt and Israel will work with each other and with other 
mterested parties to establish agreed procedures for a prompt. 
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just and permanent implementation of the resolution of the 
refugee problem. 

B. Egypt-Israel 

1. Egypt and Israel undertake not to resort to the threat or 
the use offeree to settle disputes. Any disputes shall be settled 
by peaceful means in accordance with the provisions of article 
33 of the Charter of the UN. 

2. In order to achieve peace between them, the parties agree 
to negotiate in good faith with a goal of concluding within three 
months from &e signing of this framework a peace treaty 
between Ihem, while inviting the other parties to ihe conflict to 
proceed simultaneously to negotiate and conclude similar peace 
treaties with a view to adiieving a comprehensive peace in the 
area. The framework for the conclusion of a peace treaty between 
Egypt and Israel wiU govern the peace negotiations between 
them. The parties will agree on the modalities and the timetable 
for the implementation of their obligations under the treaty. 

Associated principles 

1. Egypt and Israel state that the principles and provisions 
described below should apply to peace treaties between Israel 
and eadi of its neighbours— Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. 

2. Signatories shall establish among themselves relationships 
normal to states at peace with one another. To this end, they 
should undertake to abide by all the provisions of the Charter 
of the UN. Steps to be taken in this respect include: 

(a) Full recognition. 

(b) Abolishmg economic boycotts. 

(c) Guaranteeing that under their jurisdiction the citizens of 
the other parties shall enjoy the protection of the due process 
of law. 

3. Signatories should explore possibilities for economic devel- 
opment in the context of final peace treaties, with the objective 
of contributing to the atmosphere of peace, co-operation, and 
friendship which is their common goal. 

4. Claims commissions may be established for the mutual 
settlement of all financial claims. 

5. The United States shall be invited to participate in the 
talks on matters related to the modalities of the implementation 
of the agreements and working out the time-table for the car- 
rying out of the obligation of the parties. 

6. The UN Security Council shall be requested to endorse the 
peace treaties and ensure that their provisions shall not be 
violated. The permanent members of the Security Council shall 
be requested to underwrite the peace treaties and ensure respect 
for their provisions. They shall also be requested to conform 
their policies and actions with the undertakings contained in 
this framework. 

The second agreement signed at Camp David was a framework 
for the conclusion of a peace treaty between Egypt and Israel. 
The actual Treaty was signed on 26 March 1979, and is repro- 
duced below. 

THE PEACE TREATY BETWEEN EGYPT AND ISRAEL 
SIGNED IN WASHINGTON ON 26 MARCH 1979 

The Government of the Arab Republic of Egypt and the 
Government of the State of Israel: 

Preamble 

Convinced of the urgent necessity of the establishment of a 
just, comprehensive and lasting peace in the Midffie East in 
accordance with Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338: 

Reaffirming their adherence to the Tramework for Peace in 
the Middle East agreed at Camp David’, dated 17 September 
1978: 

Noting that the aforementioned framework as appropriate is 
intended to constitute a basis for peace not only between Egypt 
and Israel but also between Israel and each of the other Arab 
neighbours which is prepared to negotiate peace with it on 
this basis: 

Desiring to bring to an end the state of war between them 
^d to establish a peace in which every state in the area can 
live in security: 
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Convinced that the condusion of a treaty of peace between 
Egypt and Israel is an important step in the search for com- 
prehensive peace in the area and for the attainment of the 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli confdct in all its aspects; 

Inviting the otiier Arab parties to this dispute to join the 
peace process with Israel guided by and based on the principles 
of the aforementioned fi:amework: 

Desiring as well to develop fiiendly relations and co-operation 
between themselves in accordance with the UN Charter and 
the principles of international law governing international rela- 
tions in tunes of peace: 

Agree to the following provisions in the free exercise of their 
sovereignty, m order to implement the framework for the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty between Egypt and Israel’. 

Article 1 

1. The state of war between the parties will be terminated 
and peace will be established between them upon the exchange 
of instruments of ratification of this treaty. 

2. Israel will withdraw all its armed forces and civilians from 
the Sinai behind the international boundary between Egypt 
and Mandated Palestine, as provided in the annexed protocol 
(annexed), and Egypt will resume the exercise of its full sover- 
eignty over the Sinai. 

3. Upon completion of the interim withdrawal provided for 
in Annex 1, the parties will establish normal and friendly 
relations, in accordance with Article 11 (3). 

Article n 

The permanent boimdaiy between Egypt and Israel is the 
recognized international boundary between Egypt and the 
former Mandated Territory of Palestine, as shown on the map 
at Armex 2, without prejudice to the issue of Ihe status of the 
Gaza Strip. The parties recognize this boundary as inviolable. 
Each will respect the territorial integrity of the other, including 
their territorial waters and airspace. 

Article m 

1. The parties will apply between them the provisions of the 
Charter of the UN and the principles of international law 
governing relations among states in times of peace. 

In particular; 

A. They recognize and will respect each other’s sovereignty, 
territorial integrity and political independence. 

B. They recognize and will respect each otheris right to live 
in peace within their secure and recognized boundaries. 

C. They will refrain from the threat of use of force, directly 
or indirectly, against each other and will settle all disputes 
between them by peaceful means. 

2. Each party imdertakes to ensure that acts or threats of 
belligerency, hostility, or violence do not originate from and are 
not committed fi«)m within its territory, or by any forces subject 
to its control or by any other forces stationed on its territory, 
against the population, citizens or property of the other party. 
Each party also undertakes to refrain from organizing, insti- 
gating, inciting, assisting or participating in acts or threats of 
belligerency, hostility, subversion or violence against the other 
party, anywhere, and undertakes to ensure that perpetrators 
of such acts are brought to justice. 

3. The parties agree that the normal relationship established 
between them will include full recognition, diplomatic, economic 
and cultural relations, termination of economic boycotts and 
discriminatory barriers to the free movement of people and 
goods, and will guarantee the mutual enjoyment by citizens of 
the due process of law. The process by whi^ they imdert^ to 
achieve such a relationship parallel to the implementation of 
other provisions of this treaty is set out in the annexed protocol 
(Annex 3). 

Article IV 

1. In order to provide maximum security for both parties on 
the basis of reciprocity, agreed security arrangements will be 
established including limited force zones in Egyptian and Israeli 
territory, ari d UN forces and observers, described in detail as 
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to nature and timing in Annex 1, and other security arrange- 
ments the parties may agree upon. 

2. The parties agree to the stationing of UN personnel in 
areas described in Annex 1, the parties agree not to request 
withdrawal of the UN personnel and that tiiese personnel 
not be removed unless such removal is approved by the Security 
Council of tile UN, with the affirmative vote of the five members, 
unless the parties otherwise agree. 

3. A joint commission will be established to facilitate the 
implementation of the treaty, as provided for in Annex 1. 

4. The security arrangements provided for in paragraphs 1 
and 2 of tins article may at the request of either party be 
reviewed and amended by mutual agreement of the parties. 

Article V 

Article V deals with i^hts of passage of shipping through the 
Suez Canal, the Strait ofTiran and the Gulf of Aqaba, 

Article VI 

1. This treaty does not affect and shall not be interpreted as 
affecting in any way the rights and obligations of the parties 
under the Charter of the UN. 

2. The parties undertake to fulfil in good faith their obliga- 
tions under this treaty, without regard to action or inaction of 
any other party and independently of any instrument external 
to this treaty. 

3. They further undertake to take all the necessary measures 
for the application in their relations of the provisions of the 
multilateral conventions to which they are parties. Including 
the submission of appropriate notification to the Secretary- 
General of the UN and other depositories of such conventions. 

4. The parties undertake not to enter into any obligation in 
conflict with this treaty. 

5. Subject to Article 103 of the UN Charter, in the event of a 
conflict between the obligations of the parties under the present 
treaty and any of their other obligations, the obligations under 
this treaty will be binding and implemented. 

Article Vn 

1, Disputes arising out of the application or interpretation of 
this treaty shall be resolved by negotiations. 

2. Any such disputes which cannot be settled by negotiations 
shall be resolved by conciliation or submitted to arbitration. 

Article Vm 

The parties agree to establish a claims commission for the 
mutual settlement of all financial claims. 

Article IX 

1. This treaty shall enter into force upon exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification. 

2. This treaty supersedes the agreement between Egypt and 
Israel of September 1975. 

3. All protocols, annexes, and maps attached to this treaty 
shall be regarded as an integral part hereof. 

4. The treaty shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the UN for registration in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 102 of the Charter of the UN. 

Annex 1— military and withdrawal arrangements: 

Israel will complete withdrawal of aU its armed forces and 
civilians from Sinai within three years of the date of exchange 
of instruments of ratification of the treaty. The withdrawal wfll 
be accomplished in two phases, the first, within nine months, 
to a line east of A1 Arish and Ras Muhammad; the second to 
behind the international boundary. During the three-year 
period, Egypt and Israel will maintain a specified military 
presence in four delineated security zones (see map), and the 
UN will continue its observation and supervisory functions. 
Egypt will exercise full sovereignty over evacuated territories 
in Sinai upon Israeli withdrawal A joint commission will super- 
vise the withdrawal, and security arrangements can be reviewed 
when either side asks but any change must be by mutual 
agreement. 
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Annex 2— maps. 

Annex 3— normalization of relations: 

Ambassadors will be exchanged upon completion of the 
interim withdrawal. All discriminatory barriers and economic 
boycotts will be lifted and, not later than six months after the 
completion of the interim withdrawal, negotiations for a trade 
and commerce agreement will begin. Free movement of each 
other^s nationals and transport will be allowed and both sides 
agree to promote "good neighbourly relations*. Egypt wiQ use 
the airfields left by Israel near A1 Arish, Rafah, an-Naqb 
and Sharm ash-Shaikh, only for civilian aircraft. Road, rail, 
postal, telephone, wireless and other forms of communications 
win be opened between the two countries on completion of 
interim withdrawal. 

Exchange of letters 

Negotiations on the West Bank and Gaza— Negotiations on 
autonomy for the West Bank and Gaza will begin within one 
month of the exchange of the instruments of ratification. Jordan 
will be invited to participate and the Egyptian and Jordanian 
delegations may include Palestinians from the West Bank and 
Gaza, or other Palestinians as mutually agreed. If Jordan de- 
cides not to take part, the negotiations will be held by Egypt 
and Israel. The objective of the negotiations is the establishment 
of a self-governing authority in the West Bank and Gaza "in 
order to provide full autonomy to the inhabitants’. 

Eg 3 rpt and Israel hope to complete negotiations within one 
year so that elections can be held as soon as possible. The self- 
governing authori^ elected will be inaugurated within one 
month of the elections at which point the five year transitional 
period will begin. The Israeli military Government and its 
civilian administration will be withdrawn, Israeli armed forces 
withdrawn and the remaining forces redeployed ‘into spewed 
security locations’. 

MAIN POINTS OF TEDS RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY 

THE ARAB LEAGUE COUNCIL IN BAGHDAD ON 27 
MARCH 1979 

—To withdraw the ambassadors of the Arab states from Egypt 
immediately. 

—To recommend the severance of political and diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Egyptian Government. The Arab governments 
adopt the necessary measures to apply this recommendation 
within a maximum period of one month ftom the date of the 
issue of this decision, in accordance with the constitutional 
measures in force in each country. 

—To consider the suspension of the Egyptian Government’s 
memberslup in the Arab League as operative from the date of 
the Egyptian Government’s signing of the peace treaty with the 
Zionist enemy. This means depriving it of all rights resulting 
from that membership. 

—To make the city of Tunis, capital of the Tunisian Republic, 
the temporary headquarters of the Arab League, its general 
secretariat, the competent ministerial councils and the perm- 
anent technical committees, as of the date of signing of the treaty 
between the Egyptian Government and the Zionist enemy. 
This shall be communicated to all international and regional 
organizations and bodies. They wiQ also be informed that deal- 
ing with the Arab League wiQ be conducted with its secretariat 
in its new temporary headquarters. 

To cond emn the policy that the United States is practising 
residing its role in concluding the Camp David agreements 
and the Egyptian-Israeh trealy. 

^ Arab Uapie Couruiil, at the level of Arab Foreign and 
Economy Ministers, has also decided the following: 

—To halt ^ bai± loans, deposits, guarantees or facilities, as 
well as all financial or technical contributions and aid by i^ab 
Governments or their establishments to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and its establishments as of the treaty-signing date. 

-To ban the extension of economic aid by the Arab funds, banks 
financial establishments within the framework of the Arab 
League and the joint Arab co-operation to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and its establishments. 


—The Arab governments and institutions shall refrain from 
purchasing the bonds, shares, postal orders and public credit 
loans that are issued by the Egyptian Government and its 
financial foundations. 

—Following the suspension of the Egyptian Government’s mem- 
bership in the Arab League, its membership will also be sus- 
pended from tile institutions, funds and organisations deriving 
from the Arab League. 

—In view of the fact that the ill-omened Egyptian-Israeli trealy 
and its appendices have demonstrated Egypt’s commitment to 
sell oil to Israel, the Arab states shall refrain from providing 
Egypt with oil and its derivatives. 

—Trade exchanges with the Egyptian state and with private 
establ^hments &at deal with the Zionist enemy shall be prohil^ 
ited. 

Source: MEED Arab Report, 11 April 1979, p. 9. 

UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION ON ISRAELI 
SETTLEMENTS 
1 March 1980 

The resolution. No. 465, was adopted unanimously by the 15 
members of the Council. The USA repudiated its vote in favour 
of the resolution on 3 March 1980 (see below). 

The Security Council, taking note of the reports of the Comm- 
ission of the Security Council established under resolution 446 
(1979) to examine the situation relating to the settlements in 
the Arab territories occupied since 1967, including Jerusalem, 
contained in documents ^13450 and S/13679, 

—Taking note also of letters from the permanent representative 
of Jordan (S/13801) and the permanent representative of Mor- 
occo, Chairman of the Islamic Group (S/13802), 

—Strongly deplormg the refusal by Israel to co-operate with 
the Commission and regretting its formal rejection of resolutions 
446 (1979) and 452 (1979), 

— AfiSrming once more that the fourth Geneva Convention rela- 
tive to the protection of civilian persons in time of war of 12 
August 1949 is applicable to the Arab territories occupied by 
Israel since 1967, including Jerusalem, 

—Deploring the decision of the Government of Israel to officially 
support Israeli settlement in the Palestinian and other Arab 
territories occupied since 1967, 

—Deeply concerned over the practices of the Israeli authorities 
in implementing that settlement policy in the occupied Arab 
territories, including Jerusalem, and its consequences for the 
local Arab and Palestinian population, 

—Ta kin g into account the need to consider measures for the 
impartid protection of private and public land and property, 
and water resources, 

— Bearing in mind the specific status of Jerusalem and, in 
particular, the need for protection and preservation of the 
umque spiritual and religious dimension of the holy places in 
the city, 

—Drawing attention to the grave consequences which the settle- 
ment policy is bound to have on any attempt to reach a com- 
prehensive, just and lasting peace in the Middle East, 
—Recalling pertinent Security Council resolutions, specifically 
resolutions 237 (1967) of 14 June 1967, 252 (1968) of 21 May 
1968, 267 (1969) of 3 July 1969, 271 (1969) of 15 September 
1969 and 298 (1971) of 25 September 1971, as well as the 
wnsensus statement made by the President of the Security 
Council on 11 November 1976, 

-Having invited Mr Fahd Qawasmah, Mayor of Al-Khalil 
(Hebron), in the occupied territories, to supply it with informa- 
tion pursuant to rule 39 of provisional rules of procedure, 

1. Commends the work done by the Commission in preparing 
the report contained in document S/13679, 

2. Accepts the conclusions and recommendations contained 
m the above-mentioned report of the Commission, 

3. Calls upon all parties, particularly the Government of 
Israel, to co-operate with the Commission, 

4. Strongly deplores the decision of Israel to prohibit the free 
travel of Mayor Fahd Qawasmah in order to appear before the 
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Security Council, and requests Israel to permit his free travel 
to the United Nations headquarters for that purpose, 

5. Determines that all measures taken by Israel to change 
the physical character, demographic composition, institutional 
structure or status of the Palestinian and other Arab territories 
occupied since 1967, including Jerusalem, or any part thereof, 
have no legal validity and that Israel’s policy and practices of 
settling parts of its population and new immigrants in those 
territories constitute a flagrant violation of the Fourth Gteneva 
Convention relative to the protection of civilian persons in time 
of war and also constitute a serious obstruction to achieving a 
comprehensive, just and lasting peace in the Middle East, 

6. Strongly deplores the continuation and persistence of Israel 
in pursuing those policies and practices and upon the 
(^vermnent and people of Israel to rescind those measures, to 
dis mant le the existing settlements and in particular to cease, on 
an urgent basis, the establishment, construction and plan-niTig of 
settlements in the Arab territories occupied since 1967, 
mcluding Jerusalem, 

7. Calls upon all states not to provide Israel with any assist- 
ance to be used specifically in connection with settlements in 
the occupied territories, 

8. Requests the Commission to continue to the situa- 

tion relating to settlements in the Arab territories occupied 
since 1967 including Jerusalem, to investigate the reported 
serious depletion of natural resources, particularly the water 
resources, with a view of ensuring the protection of fliose impor- 
tant natural resources of the territories under occupation, and 
to keep under close scrutiny the implementation of the present 
resolution, 

9. Requests the Commission to report to the Security Council 
before 1 September 1980, and decides to convene at the earliest 
possible date thereafter in order to consider the report and the 
full implementation of the present resolution. 

PRESroENT CARTER’S STATEMENT REPUDIATING 
US VOTE IN SUPPORT OF UN SECURITY COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION 465 
3 March 1980 

I want to make it dear that the vote of the US in the Security 
Council of the UN does not represent a change in our position 
regarding the Israeli settlements in the occupied areas nor 
regarding the status of Jerusalem. 

While our opposition to the establishment of the Israeli settle- 
ments is long-standing and well-known, we made strenuous 
efforts to eliminate the language with reference to the dis- 
mantling of settlements in the resolution. This caU for dis- 
mantling was neither proper nor practical. We believe that the 
future disposition of the existing settlements must be determ- 
ined during the current autonomy negotiations. 

As to Jerusalem, we strongly believe that Jerusalem should 
be undivided with free access to the holy places for all faiths, 
and that its status should be determined in the negotiations for 
a comprehensive peace settlement. 

The US vote in the UN was approved with the xmderstanding 
that all references to Jerusalem would be deleted. The failure 
to communicate this dearly resulted in a vote in favour of the 
resolution rather than abstention. 

EEC STATEMENT ON THE MIDDLE EAST 
Issued in Venice, 13 June 1980 

1. The heads of state and government and the ministers of 
foreign affairs held a comprehensive exchange of views on all 
aspects of the present situation in the Middle East, induding 
the state of negotiations resulting fixim the agreements signed 
between Egypt and Israel in Mardi 1979. They agreed that 
growing tensions affecting this region constitute a serious 
danger and render a comprehensive solution to the Israeli-Arab 
conflict more necessary and pressing than ever. 

2. The ninA member-states of the European Community con- 
sider that the traditional ties and common interests which link 
Europe to the Middle East oblige them to play a special role and 
now require them to work in a more concrete way towards peace. 

3. In this regard, the nine countries of the Community base 
themselves on Security Council resolutions 242 and 338 and 


the positions which they have expressed on several occasions, 
notably in their declarations of 29 June 1977, 19 September 
1978, 26 March and 18 June 1979, as well as the speech made 
on their behalf on 25 September 1979, by the Irish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at the thirty-fourth United Nations General 
Assembly. 

4. On the bases thus set out, the tim e has come to promote 
the recognition and implementation of the two principles univer- 
sally accepted by the international community: the right to 
existence and to security of all the states in the region, including 
Israel, and justice for sSl the peoples which implies the recogni- 
tion of the legitimate rights of the Palestinian people. 

5. AU of the countries in the area are entitled to live in 
peace within secure, recognized and guaranteed borders. The 
necessary guarantees for a peace settlement should be provided 
by the United Nations by a decision of the Security Council and, 
if necessary, on the basis of other mutually agreed procedures. 
The Nine declared that they are prepared to participate within 
the framework of a compr^ensive settlement in a system of 
concrete and binding international guarantees, including (guar- 
antees) on the ground. 

6. A just solution must finally be found to the Palestinian 
problem, which is not simply one of refugees. The Palestinian 
people, which is conscious of existing as such, must be placed 
in a position, by an appropriate process defined within the 
framework of the comprehensive peace settlement, to exercise 
fuUy its right to self-determination. 

7. The achievement of these objectives requires the involve- 
ment and support of all the parties concerned in the peace 
settlement which the Nine are endeavouring to promote in 
keeping with the principles formulated in the declaration 
referred to above. These principles apply to all the parties 
concerned, and thus the Palestinian people, and to the PLO, 
which will have to be associated with the negotiations. 

8. The Nine recognize the special importance of the role 
played by the question of Jerusalem for all ^e parties concerned. 
The Nine stress that they will not accept any unilateral initiative 
designed to change the status of Jerusalem and that any agree- 
ment on the city’s status should guarantee freedom of access 
for everyone to the holy places. 

9. The Nine stress the need for Israel to put an end to the 
territorial occupation which it has maintained since the conflict 
of 1967, as it has done for part of Sinai. They are deeply 
convinced that the Israeli settlements constitute a serious 
obstacle to the peace process in the Middle East. The Nine 
consider that these elements, as well as modifications in 
population and property in the occupied Arab territories, are 
illegal under international law. 

10. Concerned as they are to put an end to violence, the Nine 
consider that only the renunciation of force or the threatened 
use of force by all the parties can create a climate of confidence 
in the area, and constitute a basic element for a comprehensive 
settlement of the conflict in the Middle Esist. 

11. The Nine have decided to make the necessary contacts 
with all the parties concerned. The objective of these contacts 
would be to ascertain the position of the various parties with 
respect to the principles set out in this declaration and in the 
light of the result of this consultation process to determine the 
form which such an initiative on their part could take. 

Subsequent UN Resolutions (General Assembly Resolutions ES- 
7/2, 29 July 1980; Security Council Resolution 478, 20 August 
1980; General Assembly Resolutions 35-169 and 35-207 o / 15 
and 16 December 1980, etcj have reaffirmed earlier resolutions 
and condemned the Israeli Jerusalem BilV of July 1980, which 
stated explicitly that Jerusalem should he for ever the undivided 
Israeli capital and seat of government, parliament and judiciary, 
A UN General Assembly Resolution of 6 February 1982, con- 
demned Israels annexatwn of the Golan Heights, UN Resolu- 
tions in June 1982 condemned the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, 
and called for the withdrawal of Israeli forces, 

THE FAHD PLAN 

In Augi^t 1981 Crown Prince Fahd of Saudi Arabia launched 
an 8-point peace plan for the Middle East, During the remainder 
of 1981 some Arab States showed their support, but failure to 
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agree on the Pahd Plan’ caused the break-up of the Fez Arab 
Summit in November only a few hours after it had opened. The 
plan is as follows: 

1. Israel to withdraw from all Arab territory occupied in 1967 , 
including Arab Jerusalem. 

2. Israeli settlements built on Arab land after 1967 to be 
dismantled. 

3. A guarantee of freedom of worship for aH religions in 
holy places. 

4. An affirmation of the right of the Palestinian Arab people 
to return to their homes, and compensation for those who do 
not wish to return. 

5. The West Bank and Gaza Strip to have a transitional 
period under the auspices of the United Nations for a period 
not exceeding several months. 

6. An independent Palestinian state should be set up with 
Jerusalem as its capital. 

7. All states in the region should be able to hve in peace. 

8. The UN or member-states of the UN to guarantee carrying- 
out of tiiese principles. 


THE REAGAN PLAN 


After the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in June 1982, and the 
consequent evacuation of the PLO from Beirut, the US Govern- 
ment made strenuous efforts to continue the Camp David peace 
process and find a permanent solution that would ensure peace 
in the Middle East On 1 September 1982 President Reagan 
outlined the following proposals in a broadcast to the nation 
from Burbank, California: 


*. . . First, as outlined in the Camp David accords, there must 
be a period of time during which the Palestinian inhabitants of 
the West Bank and Gaza will have full autonomy over their 
own affairs. Due consideration must be given to the principle 
of self-government by the inhabitants of the territories and to 
the legitimate security concerns of the parties involved. 

The purpose of the 6-year period of transition, which would 
begin after fi:ee elections for a self-governing Palestinian 
authority, is to prove to the Palestinians that they can run their 
own affairs and that such Palestinian autonomy poses no threat 
to Israel's security. 

The United States will not support the use of any additional 
land for the purpose of settlements during the transition period. 
Indeed, the immediate adoption of a settlement freeze by Israel, 
more than any other action, could create the confidence needed 
for wider participation in these talks. Further settlement 
activily is in no way necessary for the security of Israel and 
only diminishes the confidence of the Arabs that a final outcome 
can be fireely and fairly negotiated. 

I want to make the American position well understood: The 
purpose of this transition period is the peaceful and orderly 
transfer of authority firom Israel to the Palestinian inhabitants 
of the West Bank and Gaza. At the same time, such a transfer 
must not interfere with Israel's security requirements. 

Beyond the transition period, as we look to the future of the 
West Bank and Gaza, it is clear to me that peace cannot be 
achieved by the formation of an independent Palestinian state 
in those territories. Nor is it achievable on the basis of Israeli 
sovereignty or permanent control over the West Bank and Gaza. 


So the United States will not support the establishment of ai 
independent Palestinian state in the West Bank and Gaza, an< 
we will not support annexation or permanent control by Israel 
There is, however, another way to peace. The final status o 
these lands must, of course, be reached through the give-and 
take of negotiations. But it is the firm view of the United Statei 
that self-government by the Palestinians of the West Bank an( 
Gaza in ^odation with Jordan offers the best chance for j 
durable, just and lasting peace. 

We base our approach squarely on the principle that the Arab 
Israeli conflict should be resolved through negotiations involvini 
m exchange of territory for peace. This exchange is enshrinec 
in UN Security Council Resolution 242, which is, in turn 
incorporated in all its parts in the Camp David agreements 
UN Resolution 242 remains wholly valid as the foundation stom 
of America's Middle East peace effort. 


It is the United States' position that-in return for peace- 
the withdrawal provision of Resolution 242 applies to all fronts, 
including the West Bank and Gaza. 

^en the border is negotiated between Jordan and Israel, 
our view on the extent to which Israel should be asked to give 
up territory will be heavily affected by the extent of true peace 
and normiization and the security arrangements offered in 

return. . t i 

Finally, we remain convinced that Jerusalem must remain 
undivided, but its final status should be decided through negoti- 
ations. 

In the course of the negotiations to come, the United States 
wiU support positions that seem to us fair and reasonable 
compromises and hkely to promote a sound agreement. We will 
also put forward our own detailed proposals when we believe 
they can be helpful. And, make no mistake, the United States 
will oppose any proposal—from any party and at any point in 
^e negotiating process— that threatens the security of Israel. 
America’s commitment to the security of Israel is ironclad. And, 
I might add, so is mine.' 

FEZ SUMMIT PEACE PROPOSAL 

A further Fez Arab Summit was held in September 1982, and 
produced a set of peace proposals. The following excerpts are 
from the official English-language text of the final declaration 
on 9 September 1982, and are reproduced from American Arab 
J^airs, No 2: 

I. The Israeh-Arab conflict: 

The summit adopted the following principles: 

1. The withdrawal of Israel from aU Arab territories occu- 
pied in 1967 including Arab Al Qods (East Jerusalem). 

2. The dismantling of settlements established by Israel on 
the Arab territories after 1967. 

3. The guarantee of freedom of worship and practice of 
religious rites for all religions in the holy shrine. 

4. The reaffirmation of the Palestiman people's right to 
self-determination and the exercise of its imprescriptible and 
inalienable national rights under the leadership of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO), its sole and legitimate 
representative, and the indemnification of all those who do 
not desire to return. 

5. Placing the West Bank and Gaza Strip under the control 
of the United Nations for a transitory period not exceeding a 
few months. 

6. The establishment of an independent Palestinian state 
with Al Qods as its capital. 

7. The Security Council guarantees peace among all states 
of the region induding the independent Palestinian state. 

8. The Security Council guarantees the respect of these 
principles. 

II. The Israeli aggression against Lebanon: 

The summit was informed of the Lebanese (jovemment’s 
dedsion to put an end to the mission of the Arab deterrent 
forces in Lebanon. To this effect, the Lebanese and Sjrrian 
governments will start negotiations on measures to be taken in 
the light of the Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon. 

JOINT JORDAN-PLO PEACE PROPOSALS 

After a series of negotiations which began in January 1984, 
establishing a platform for joint action. King Hussein of Jordan 
and Yasser Arafat, Chairman of the PLO, announced their 
proposals for a Middle East peace settlement in Amman, on 23 
February 1985. The failure of these proposals to further the peace 
process was acknowledged by King Hussein on 19 February 
1986, when he abandoned Jordan’s political collaboration with 
the PLO. The PLO did not formally abrogate the Amman agree- 
ment until the 18th session of the PNC in Algiers in April 1987. 
The following is the entire text of the joint agreement in an 
English-language version distributed by the Jordanian Govern- 
ment. 

A PLAN OF JOINT ACTION 

Proceeding from the spirit of the Fez summit resolutions 
approved by the Arab states and from UN resolutions on the 
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Palestinian question, in accordance with international legiti- 
macy, and proceeding from a common on the 

bu ildin g of a special relationship between the Jordanian and 
Palest ini a n peoples, the Grovemment of the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan and the Palestine Liberation Organization have 
agreed to work together with a view to a just and peaceful 
settlement of the Middle East crisis and to the termination of the 
occupation by Israel of the occupied Arab territories, including 
Jerusalem, on the basis of the following principles: 

1. The return of all territories occupied in 1967 in exchan^ 
for a comprehensive peace, as stipulated in the resolutions of 
the United Nations and its Security Council. 

2. The right of the Palestinian people to self-determination: 
in this respect the Palestinians will exercise their inalienable 
rig^t to self-determination within the context of the formation 
of the proposed confederated states of Jordan and Palestine. 

3. The solution of the Palestinian refugee problem in accord- 
ance with United Nations resolutions. 

4. The solution of all aspects of the Palestinian question. 

5. On this basis, negotiations should be undertaken under 
the auspices of an international conference to be attended by 
the five permanent members of the United Nations Security 
Council and all parties to the conflict, including the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, which is the sole legitimate represen- 
tative of the Palestinian people, in the form of a joint delegation 
(a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation). 

THE SHULTZ PLAN 

At the beginning of February 1988 the Government of the USA 
anrwunced a new plan for the resolution of the Palestine issue, 
which came to he known as the Shultz Plan*, after the US 
Secretary of State, George Shultz. The presentation of the plan 
followed more than a year of diplomatic activity during which 
the idea of an international peace conference un^r the auspices 
of the UN, which had been agreed in principle by Shimon Peres, 
the Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Fang Hussein of 
Jordan, had won increasing support. The main provisions of the 
plan, as they were subsequently clarified, were for a six-month 
period of negotiations between Israel arid a joint Jordanian ! 
Palestinian delegation, to determine the details of a transitioned 
autonomy arrangement for the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, 
which would last for three years; during the transitional period 
a permanent settlement would be negotiated by the Israeli and 
Jordanian ! Palestinian delegations; both sets of negotiations 
would run concurrently with and, if necessary, with reference to, 
an international peace conference, involving the five permanent 
members of the UN Security Council and all the interested parties 
(including the Palestinians in a joint Jordanian ! Palestinian 
delegation), which, like the separate Israeli-Jordanian I Palesti- 
nian negotiations, would be conducted on the basis of all the 
participants* acceptance of UN Security Council resolutions 242 
and 338, but would have no power to impose a settlement 

On 6 March 1988, the Israeli newspaper, Yedioth Aharonoth, 
published a photocopy of a letter from George Shultz to the 
Israeli Prime Minister, Itzhak Shamir, containing details of his 
peace proposals. The contents of the letter, identical versions of 
which were believed to have been delivered to the governments 
of Egypt, Jordan and Syria, were as follows: 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

I set forth below the statement of understandings which I 
am convinced is necessary to achieve the prompt opening of 
negotiations on a comprehensive peace. This statement of under- 
standings emerges from discussions held with you and other 
regional leaders. I look forward to the letter of reply of the 
government of Israel in confirmation of this statement. 

The agreed objective is a comprehensive peace providing for 
the security of all the States in the region and for the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian people. 

Negotiations will start on an early date certain between Israel 
and each of its neighbors which is willing to do so. Those 
negotiations could begin by May 1, 1988. Ea^ of these negotia- 
tions will be based on United Nations Security Council Resolu- 
tions 242 and 338, in all their parts. The parties to each bilateral 
negotiation will determine the procedure and agenda of their 
negotiation. All participants in the negotiations must state their 
willingness to negotiate with one another. 


As concerns negotiations between the Israeli delegation and 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation, negotiations will begm on 
arrangements for a transitional period, with the objective of 
completing them within six months. Seven months after trEUisi- 
tiond negotiations begin, final status negotiations will begin, 
with the objective of completing them within one year. These 
negotiations will be based on aU the provisions and principles 
of the United Nations Security Council Resolution 242. Final 
status talks will start before the transitional period begins. '!l^e 
transitional period will begin three months after the conclusion 
of the transitional agreement and will last for three years. The 
United States will participate in both negotiations and will 
promote their rapid conclusion. In particular, the United States 
will submit a draft agreement for the parties’ consideration at 
the outset of the negotiations on transitional arrangements. 

Two weeks before the opening of negotiations, an interna- 
tional conference will be held. The Secretajy-General of l^e 
United Nations will be asked to issue invitations to the parties 
involved in the Arab-Israeli conflict and the five permanent 
members of the United Nations Security Council. AU partici- 
pants in the conferance must accept United Nations l^curity 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338, and renounce violence and 
terrorism. The parties to each bilateral negotiations may refer 
reports on the status of their negotiations to the conference, in 
a manner to be agreed. The conference wiU not be able to impose 
solutions or veto agreements reached. 

Palestinian representation wUl be within the Jordanian-Pale- 
stinian delegation. The Palestinian issue wiU be addressed in 
the negotiations between the Jordanian-Palestinian and Israeli 
delegations. Negotiations between the Israeli delegation and the 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation wiU proceed independently of 
any other negotiations. 

This statement of understandings is an integral whole. The 
United States understands that your acceptance is dependent 
on the implementation of each element in good faith. 

Sincerely yours, 

George P. Shultz. 

DECLARATION OF PALESTINIAN INDEPENDENCE 

In November 1988, the 19th session of the Palestine National 
Council (PNC) culminated in the declaration %n the name of 
God and the Palestinian Arab people* of the independent State 
of Palestine, with the Holy City of Jerusalem as its capital. The 
opportunity for the PLO to assert sovereignty over a specific area 
arose through the decision of King Hussein of Jordan, in July 
1988, to sever Jordan*s ‘administrative and legal links" with 
the West Bank. The Declaration of Independence cited United 
Nations General Assembly Resolution 181 of 1947, which parti- 
tioned Palestine into two states, one Arab and one Jewish, as 
providing the legal basis for the right of the Palestinian Arab 
people to national sovereignty and independence. At the end of 
the session, the PNC issued a political statement. Details of the 
Declaration of Independence, and of the political statement, 
set out below, are taken from an unofficial English-language 
translation of the proceedings, distributed by the PLO. 

*The National Council proclaims, in the name of God and the 
Palestinian Arab people, the establishment of the State of 
Palestine on our P^estinian land, with the Holy City of Jerus- 
alem as its capital. 

The State of Palestine is the state of Palestinians wherever 
they may be. In it they shall develop their national and cultural 
identity and ei\joy fvJl equality in ri^ts. Their religious and 
politick beliefs and their human dignity shaU be safeguarded 
under a democratic parliamentary system of government built 
on the freedom of opinion; and on the freedom to form parties; 
and on the protection of the rights of the minority by the 
m^'ority and respect of the decisions of the majority by the 
minority, and on social justice and equal rights, free of ethnic, 
religious, racial or sexual discrimination; and on a constitution 
that guarantees the rule of law and the independence of the 
judici^; and on the basis of total allegiance to the centuries- 
old spiritual and dviHzational Palestinian heritage of religious 
tolerance and coexistence. 

The State of Palestine is an Arab state, an integral part of 
the Arab nation and of that nation’s heritage, its civilization 
and its aspiration to attain its goals of liberation, development, 
democracy and unity. Affirming its commitment to the Charter 
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of the League of Arab states and its insistence on the reinforce- 
ment of joint Arab action, the State of Palestine calls on the 
people of its nation to assist in the completion of its birth by 
mobilizing their resources and augmenting their efforts to end 
the Israeli occupation. 

The State of Palestine declares its commitment to the princi- 
ples flTid objectives of the United Nations, and to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and to the principles and policy 
of non-alignment. 

The State of Palestine, declaring itself a peace-loving state 
committ^ to the principles of peaceful coexistence, shall strive 
with all states and peoples to attain a permanent peace bi^t 
on justice and respect of rights, in which humanity’s constructive 
talents can prosper, and creative competition can flourish, and 
fear of tomorrow can be abolished, for tomorrow brings nothing 
but security for the just and those who regain their sense 
of justice. 

As it struggles to establish peace in the land of love and peace, 
the State of Palestine exhorts the United Nations to take upon 
itself a special responsibility for the Palestinian Arab people 
and their homeland; and exhorts the peace-loving, freedom- 
cherishing peoples and states of the world to help it attain its 
objectives and put an end to the tragedy its people are suffering 
by providing them with security and endeavouring to end the 
Israeli occupation of the Palestinian territories. 

The State of Palestine declares its belief in the settlement 
of international and regional disputes by peaceful means in 
accordance with the Charter and resolutions of the United 
Nations; and its rejection of threats of force or violence or 
terrorism and the use of these against its temtorial integrity 
and political independence or the territorial integrity of any 
other state, without prejudice to its natural right to defend its 
territory and independence. 

The Palestine National Council resolves: 

First: On the escalation and continuity of the mtifada 

A. To provide aU the means and capabilities needed to escalate 
our people’s intifada in various ways and on various levels to 
guarantee its continuation and intensihcation. 

B. To support the popular institutions and organizations in 
the occupied Palestinian territories. 

C. To bolster and develop the Popular Committees and other 
specialized popular and trade union bodies, including the attack 
group and the popular army, with a view to expanding their 
role and increasing their effectiveness. 

D. To consolidate the national unity that emerged and devel- 
oped during the intifada. 

E. To intensify efforts on the international level for the release 
of the detainees, the repatriation of the deportees, and the 
termination of the organized, official acts of repression and 
terrorism against our children, our women, our men, and our 
institutions. 

F. To call on the United Nations to place the occupied Palesti- 
nian land under international supervision for the protection of 
our people and the termination of the Israeli occupation. 

G. To call on the Palestinian people outside our homeland to 
intensify and increase their support, and to expand the family- 
assistance program. 

H. To call on the Arab nation, its people, forces, institutions 
and governments, to increase their political, material and 
informational support of the intifada. 

I. To call on all free and honorable people worldwide to stand 
by our people, our revolution, our intifada against the Israeli 
occupation, the repression, and the organized, fascist official 
terrorism to which the occupation forces and the armed fanatic 
settiers are subjecting our people, our universities, our institu- 
tions, our national economy, and our Islamic and Christian 
holy places. 

Second: In the political field 

Proceeding from the above, the Palestine National Council, 
being responsible to the Palestinian people, their national rights 
and their desire for peace as expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence issued on November 15, 1988; and in response 
to the humanitarian quest for international entente, nuclear 


disarmament and the settlement of regional conflicts by peaceful 
means, affirms the determination of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization to arrive at a political settlement of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict and its core, the Palestinian issue, in the frame- 
work of the UN Charter, the principles and rules of international 
legitimacy, the efficts of international law, the resolutions of 
the United Nations, the latest of which are Security Council 
Resolutions 605, 607 and 608, and the resolutions of the Arab 
summits, in a maimer that assures the Palestinian Arab people’s 
right to repatriation, self-determination and the establishment 
of their independent state on their national soil, and that 
institutes arrangements for the security and peace of all states 
in Ihe region. 

Towards the achievement of this, the Palestine National 
Council affinns: 

1. The necessity of convening an international conference on 
the issue of the Middle East and its core, the Palestinian 
issue, under the auspices of the United Nations and with the 
participation of the permanent members of the Security Council 
and parties to the conflict in the region, including, on an 
equal footing, the Palestine Liberation Organization, the sole 
legitimate representative of the Palestinian people; on the un- 
derstanding that the international conference will be held on 
the basis of Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 and the 
safeguarding of the legitimate national rights of the Palestinian 
people, foremost among which is the right to self-determination, 
in accordance with the principles and provisions of the UN 
Charter as they pertain to the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion, and the inadmissibility of the acquisition of others’ territory 
by force or military conquest, and in accordance with the UN 
resolutions relating to the Palestinian issue. 

2. The withdrawal of Israel from all the Palestinian and Arab 
territories it occupied in 1967, including Arab Jerusalem. 

3. The annulment of aU expropriation and annexation meas- 
ures and the removal of the setilements established by Israel 
in the Palestinian and Arab territories since 1967. 

4. Endeavouring to place the occupied Palestinian territories, 
including Arab Jerusalem, under the supervision of the United 
Nations for a limited period, to protect our people, to create an 
atmosphere conducive to the success of the proceedings of the 
international conference toward the attainment of a comprehen- 
sive political settlement and the achievement of peace and 
security for all on the basis of mutual consent, and to enable 
the Palestinian state to exercise its effective authority in these 
territories. 

5. The settlement of the issue of the Palestinian refugees in 
accordance with the pertinent United Nations resolutions. 

6. Guarantee^ the freedom of worship and the right to 
engage m religious rites for all faiths in the holy place in 
Palestine. 

7. The Security Council shall draw up and guarantee arrange- 
ments for the security of all states concerned and for peace 
between them, mcluding the Palestinian state. 

The Palestine National Council confirms its past resolutions 
that the relationship between the fratemsd Jordanian and Pale- 
stinian peoples is a privileged one and that the future relation- 
ship between the states of Jordan and Palestine will be built on 
confederal foundations, on the basis of the two fraternal peoples’ 
free and voluntary choice, in consolidation of the historic ties 
that bind them and the vital interests they hold in common. 

The National Council also renews its commitment to the 
Umted Nations resolutions that affirm the right of peoples to 
resist foreign occupation, imperialism and racial discrimination, 
and their right to fight for their independence; and it once more 
announces its rejection of terrorism in all its forms, including 
state terrorism, emphasizing its commitment to the resolutions 
it adopted in the past on this subject, and to the resolutions of 
the Arab summit in Algiers in 1988, and to UN Resolutions 42/ 
159 of 1967 and 61/40 of 1985, and to what was stated in this 
regard in the Cairo Declaration of 7/11/85. 

Third: In the Arab and international fields 

The Palestine National Council emphasizes the importance of 
the umty of Lebanon in its territory, its people and its institu- 
tions, and stands firmly against the attempts to partition the 
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land and disintegrate the fraternal people of Lebanon. It further 
emphasizes the importance of the joint Arab effort to participate 
in a settlement of the Lebanese crisis that helps crystallize and 
implement solutions that preserve Lebanese unity. The Council 
also susses the importance of consecrating the right of the 
Pales t i n ia n s in Lebanon to engage in political ftriH informational 
activity and to enjoy security and protection; anH of working 
against all the forms of conspiracy and aggression that target 
them and their ri^t to work and live; and of the need to secure 
the conditions that assure them the ability to defend themselves 
and provide them with security and protection. 

The Palestine National Coundl affirm a its solidarity with the 
Lebanese nationalist Islamic forces in their struggle against 
the Israeli occupation and its agents in the Lebanese South; 
expresses its pride in the allied struggle of the Lebanese and 
Pales t i ni a n peoples against the aggression and toward the term- 
ination of the Israeli occupation of parts of the South; 
underscores the importance of bolstering this kinship between 
our people and the fraternal, combative people of Lebanon. 

And on this occasion, the Council addresses a reverent salute 
to the long-suffering people of our camps in Lebanon and its 
South, who are enduring the aggression, massacres, murder, 
stairation, air raids, bombardments and sieges perpetrated 
against the Palestinian camps and Lebanese villages by the 
Israeli army, air force and navy, aided and abetted by hireling 
forces in the region; and it rejects the resettlement conspiracy, 
for the Palestinians* homeland is Palestine. 

The Council emphasizes the importance of the Iraq-Iran 
cease-fire resolution toward the establishment of a permanent 
peace settlement between the two countries and in the Gulf 
Region; and calls for an intensification of the efforts being 
exerted to ensure the success of the negotiations toward the 
establishment of peace on stable and firm foundations; 
affirming, on this occasion, the price of the Palestinian Arab 
people and the Arab nation as a whole in the steadfastness and 
triumphs of fraternal Iraq as it defended the eastern gate of 
the Arab nation. 

The National Council also expresses its deep pride in the 
stand taken by the peoples of our Arab nation in support of 
our Palestinian Arab people and of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization and of our people’s intifada in the occupied home- 
land; and emphasizes the importance of fortifying the bonds of 
combat among the forces, parties and organizations of the Arab 
national liberation movement, in defense of the right of the 
Arab nation and its peoples to liberation, progress, democracy 
and unity. The Council calls for the adoption of all measures 
needed to reinforce the unity of struggle among all members of 
the Arab national liberation movement. 

The Palestine National Coundl, as it hails the Arab states 
and thanks them for their support of our people’s struggle, calls 
on them to honour the commitments they approved at the 
summit conference in Algiers in support of the Palestinian 
people and their blessed intifada. The Coundl, in issuing this 
appeal, expresses its great confidence that the leaders of the 
Arab nation will remain, as we have knovm them, a bulwark of 
support for Palestine and its people. 

llie Palestine National Coundl reiterates the desire of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization for Arab solidarity as the 
framework withm which tiie Arab nation and its states can 
organize themselves to confront Israel’s aggression and Amer- 
ican support of that aggression, and vrithin which Arab prestige 
can be enhanced and the Arab role strengthened to the point of 
influencing international polides to the benefit of Arab ri^ts 
and causes. 

The Palestine National Coundl expresses its deep ^atitude 
to all the states and international forces and organizations that 
support the national ri^ts of the Palestinians; affirms its desire 
to strengthen the bonds of friendship and co-operation with the 
Soviet Union, the People’s (Republic of) China, the other socialist 
countries, the non-aliped states, the Islamic states, the African 
states, the Latin American states and the other friendly states; 
and notes vrith satisfaction the signs of positive evolution in the 
positions of some West European states and Japan in the 
direction of support for the rights of the Pales tinia n people, 
applauds this development, and urges intensified efforts to 
increase it. 


The National Council affirms the fraternal solidarity of the 
Palestinian people and the Palestine Liberation Organization 
vrith the struggle of the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America for their liberation and the reinforcement of their 
independence; and condemns all American attempts to threaten 
the independence of the states of Central America and interfere 
in their affairs. 

The Palestine National Council expresses the support of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization for the national liberation 
movements in South Africa and Namibia 

The Council notes with considerable concern the growth of 
the Israeli forces of fascism and extremism and the escalation 
of their open calls for the implementation of the policy of 
annihilation and individual and collective expulsion of our 
people from their homeland, and calls for intensified efforts in 
all areas to confront this fascist peril. The Council at the same 
time expresses its appreciation of the role and courage of the 
Israeli peace forces as they resist and expose the forces of 
fascism, racism and aggression, support our people’s struggle 
and their valiant intifada and back our people’s right to self- 
determination and the establishment of an independent state. 
The Councdl confirms its past resolutions regarding the reinfor- 
cement and development of relations with these democratic 
forces. 

The Palestine National Council also addresses itself to the 
American people, calling on them all to strive to put an end to the 
American policy that denies the Palestinian people’s national 
rights, including their sacred right to self-determination, and 
urging them to work toward the adoption of policies that conform 
to the Declaration of Human Rights and the international 
conventions and resolutions and serve the quest for peace in 
the Middle East and security for all its peoples, including the 
Palestinian people. 

The Council charges the Executive Committee with the task 
of completing the formation of the Committee for the Perpetua- 
tion of the Memory of the Martyr-Symbol Abu Jihad, which 
shall initiate its work immediatdy upon the adjournment of 
the Council. 

The Council sends its greetings to the United Nations Com- 
mittee on the Exercise of the Inalienable Rights of the Palesti- 
nian People, and to the fr:aternal and friendly international and 
non-governmental institutions and organizations, and to the 
journalists and media that have stood and still stand by our 
people’s struggle and intifada. 

The National Council expresses deep pain at the continued 
detention of hundreds of combatants fiim among our people in 
a number of Arab countries, strongly condemns their continued 
detention, and calls upon those countries to put an end to these 
abnormal conditions and release those fighters to play their role 
in the struggle. 

In conclusion, the Palestine National Council affirms its com- 
plete confidence that the justice of the Palestinian cause and of 
the demands for which the Palestinian people are struggling 
vrill continue to draw increasing support from honorable and 
free people around the world; and dso affirms its complete 
confidence in victory on the road to Jerusalem, the capital of 
our independent Palestinian state.’ 

TBE ISRAELI PEACE INITIATIVE 

In May 1989 the Government of Israel approved a four-point 
peace initiative for a resolution of the Middle East conflict, the 
details of which had first been announced during a meeting 
between US President George Bush and Israeli Prime Minister, 
Itzhak Shamir, in Washington on 6 April. Based largely on 
peace proposals made by Israeli Defence Minister, Itzhak Rabin, 
in January 1989, the new plan followed increased international 
diplomatic pressure on Israel to respond to the uprising in the 
Occupied Territories with constructive action to end the conflict. 
The main proposals of the Israeli initiative were that elections 
should be held in the West Bank and Gaza Strip in order to 
facilitate the formation of a delegation of appropriate interlocu- 
tors (i.e. non-PLO representatives) to take part in negotiations 
on a transitional settlement, when a self ruling authority might 
be established. The transitional period would serve as a test of 
co-operation and coexistence and would be followed by negotia- 
tions on a final agreement in which Israel would be prepared to 
discuss any option presented; that Israel, Egypt arid the USA 
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should reconfirm their commitment to the Camp David Agree- 
ments of 1979; that the USA and Egypt should seek to persuade 
Arab countries to desist from hostility towards Israel; and thoLt 
an international effort should be made to solve the ‘humanitarian 
issue* of the inhabitants of refugee camps in Judaea, Samaria 
and the Gaza Strip. In July 1989 four amendments to the Israeli 
peace initiative were approved by the central committee of the 
Likud. These stipulated that residents of East Jerusalem would 
not be allowed to take part in the proposed elections in the West 
Bank and Gaza; that violent attacks by Palestinians must cease 
before elections could be held in the Occupied Territories; that 
Jewish settlement should continue in the Territories and that 
foreign sovereignty should not be conceded in any part of Israel; 
and that the establishment of a Palestinian state west of the 
River Jordan was out of the question, as were negotiations with 
the PLO. At the end of July, however, the Israeli Cabinet once 
again endorsed the peace initiative in its original form. 

In September 1989 President Mubarak of Egypt sought ten 
assurances from the Israeli Government with regard to its peace 
initiative: (ij a commitment to accept the results of the elections 
proposed by the peace initiative; (ii) the vigilance of international 
observers at the elections; (in) the granting of immunity to all 
elected representatives; (iv) the withdrawal of the Israel Defence 
Force from the balloting area; (v) a commitment by the Israeli 
Government to begin talks on the final status of the Occupied 
Territories on a specific date within three to five years; (vi) an 
end to Jewish settlement activities in the Occupied Territories; 
(vii) a ban on election propaganda; (viii) a ban on the entry of 
Israelis into the Occupied Territories on the day of the proposed 
elections; (ix) permission for residents of East Jerusalem to 
participate in the elections; (x) a commitment by the Israeli 
Government to the principle of exchanging land for peace. Mub- 
arak also offered to host talks between Palestinian and Israeli 
delegations prior to the holding of the elections, hut a proposal 
by the Labour component of the Israeli Government to accept his 
invitation was reacted by IsraeVs Hnneri Cabinet in October 
1989. In the same month the US Secretary of State, James Baker, 
put forward a series ofunoffcial proposals which aimed to give 
new impetus to the Israeli peace initiative and the subsequent 
clarification proposed by President Mubarak. On the basis of its 
understanding that a dialogue between Israeli and Palestinian 
delegations would take place, the USA, through the ‘Baker plan*, 
sought assurances that Egypt could not and would not substitute 
itself for the Palestinians in any future negotiations, and that 
both Israel and the Palestinians would take part in any future 
dialogue on the basis of the ‘Shamir plan*. 

THE 1991 MIDDLE EAST PEACE CONFERENCE 

On 30 October 1991 the first, symbolic session of a Middle East 
peace conference, sponsored by the USA and the USSR and 
attended by Israeli, Syrian, Egyptian, Lebanese and Palesti- 
nian! Jordimian delegations, commenced in Madrid, Spain. The 
text of the invitation sent to the participants by the US and 
Soviet Presidents is reproduced from Al-Hayat, London 

After extensive consultations with Arab states, Israel and the 
Palestinians, the US and the Soviet Union believe that an 
historic opportunity exists to advance the prospects for genuine 
peace throughout tiie region. The US and the Soviet Union are 
prepared to assist the parties to achieve a just, lasting and 
comprehensive peace settlement, through direct negotiations 
along two tracks, between Israel and the Palestinians, based on 
UN Securily Council resolutions 242 and 338. The ofcjective of 
this process is real peace. 

Towards that en^ the president of the US and the president 
of the USSR invite you to a peace conference, which their 
countries will co-sponsor, followed immediately by direct negoti- 
ations. The conference will be convened in Madrid on 30 
October 1991. 

President Bush and President Gorbachev request your accept- 
ance of this invitation no later than G.OOpm Washington time, 
23 October 1991, in order to ensure proper organisation arid 
preparation of the conference. 

Direct bilateral negotiations will begin four days after the 
open^ of the conference. Those parties who wish to attend 
multilateral negotiations will convene two weeks after the 
opening of the inference to organise those negotiations. The 
co-sponsors believe that those negotiations should focus on 


regionwide issues such as arms control and regional security, 
water, refugee issues, environment, economic development, and 
other subjects of mutual interest. 

The co-sponsors wiU chair the conference which will be held 
at ministerial level. Governments to be invited include Israel, 
Syria, Lebanon and Jordan. Palestinians will be invited and 
attend as part of a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. Egypt 
will be invited to the conference as a participant. The EC will 
be a participant in the conference alongside the US and Soviet 
Union and will be represented by its presidency. The GCC will 
be invited to send its secretary-general to the conference as an 
observer, and GCC member states will be invited to participate 
in organising the negotiations on multilateral issues. The UN 
will be invited to send an observer, representing the secre- 
tary-general. 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES ON PAIJESTINIAN 
SELF-RULE 

13 September 1993 

The Government of the State of Israel and the Palestman team 
(in the Jordanian-Palestinian delegation to the Middle East 
Peace Conference) (the Palestinian Delegation’) representing 
the Palestinian people, agree that it is time to put an end to 
decades of confrontation and conflict, recognize their mutual 
legitimate and political rights, and strive to live in peaceful 
coexistence and mutual (flgnity and security and achieve a 
just, lasting and comprehensive peace settlement and historic 
reconciliation through the agreed political process. 

Accordingly, the two sides agree to the following principles: 

Article I 

Aim of the negotiations 

The aim of the Israeli-Palestinian negotiations within the 
current Middle East peace process is, among other things, to 
establish a Palestinian Interim Self-Government Authority, the 
elected Council, (the ‘Council’) for the Palestinian people in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip, for a transitiond period not 
exceeding five years, leadmg to a permanent settlement based 
on Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. 

It is understood that the interim arrangements are an integral 
part of the overall peace process and that final status negotia- 
tions will lead to the implementation of Security Council Resolu- 
tions 242 and 338. 

Article n 

Framework for the interim period 
The agreed framework for the interun period is set forth in 
the Declaration of Principles. 

Article m 

Elections 

1. In order that the Palestinian people in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip may govern themselves according to democratic 
principles, direct, free and general political elections will be 
held for the Council under agreed supervision and international 
observation, while the Palestinian police will ensure public 
order. 

2. An agreement will be concluded on the exact mode and 
conditions of the elections in accordance with the protocol 
attached as Annex I, with the goal of holding the elections 
not later than nine months after the entry into force of this 
Declaration of Principles. 

3. These elections will constitute a significant interim prepar- 
atory step toward the realization of the legitimate rights of the 
Palestinian people and their just requirements. 

Article IV 

Jurisdiction of the Council will cover West Bank and Gaza 
Strip territoiy, except for issues that will be negotiated in the 
permanent status negotiations. The two sides view the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip as a single territorial unit, whose 
integrity will be preserved during the interim period. 

Article V 

Transitional period and permanent status negotiations 
1. The five-year transitional period will begin upon the 
withdrawal from the Gaza Strip and Jericho area. 
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2. Permanent status negotiations will commence as soon as 
possible, but not later than the beginning of the third year of 
the interim period, between the Government of Israel and the 
Palestinian people representatives. 

3. R is understood that these negotiations gball cover 
remaining issues, including Jerusalem, refugees, settlements, 
security arrangements, borders, relations and co-operation with 
other neighbours, and other issues of common interest. 

4. The two parties agree that the outcome of the permanent 
status negotiations should not be prejudiced or pre-empted by 
agreements reached for the interim period. 

Article VI 

Preparatory transfer of powers and responsibilities 

1. Upon the entry into force of this Declaration of Principles 
and the withdrawal &om the Gaza Strip and Jericho area, a 
transfer of authority from the Israeli military government and 
its Civil Admimstration to the authorized Palestinians for tHa 
task, as detailed herein, will commence. This transfer of 
authority will be of preparatory nature until the inauguration 
of the Council. 

2. Imrnediately after the entry into force of this Declaration 
of Principles and the withdrawal from the Gaza Strip and 
Jericho area, with the view to promoting economic development 
in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, authority will be transferred 
to the Palestinians in the following spheres: education and 
culture, health, social welfare, direct taxation, and tourism. The 
Palestinian side will commence in building the Palestinian 
police force, as agreed upon. Pending the inauguration of the 
Council, the two parties may negotiate the transfer of additional 
powers and responsibilities as agreed upon. 

Article Vn 

Interim agreement 

1. The Israeli and Palestinian delegations will negotiate an 
agreement on the interim period (the Interim Agreement’). 

2. The Interim Agreement shall specify, among other things, 
the structure of the Council, the number of its members, and 
the transfer of powers and responsibilities from the Israeli 
military government and its Civil Administration to the Coundl, 
The Interim A^eement shall also specify the Council’s executive 
authority, legislative authority in accordance with Article EX 
below, and the independent Pdestinian judicial organs. 

3. The Interim Agreement shall include arrangements, to be 
implemented upon the inauguration of the Council, for the 
assumption by ^e Council of all of the powers and responsibili- 
ties transferred previously in accordance with Article VI above. 

4. In order to enable the Coxmcil to promote economic growth, 
upon its inauguration, the Council will establish, among other 
things, a Palestinian Electricity Authority, a Gaza Sea Port 
Authority, a Palestinian Development Bank, a Palestinian 
Export demotion Board, a Palestinian Environmental 
Authority, a Palestinian Land Authority and a Palestinian 
Water Administration Authority, and any other authorities 
agreed upon, in accordance with the Interim Agreement that 

specify their powers and responsibilities. 

5. After the inauguration of the Council, the Civil Admin- 
istration will be (hssolved, and the Israeli military government 
will be withdrawn. 

Article Vm 

Public order and security 

In order to guarantee public order and internal security for 
the Palestinians of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, the 
Council win establish a strong police force, while Israel will 
continue to cany the responsibility for defending against 
external threats, as well as the responsibility for overaH security 
of the Israelis to protect their internal security and public order. 

Article IX 

Laws and military orders 

1. The Council will be empowered to legislate, in accordance 
with the Interim Agreement, within all authorities transferred 
to it. 


2. Both parties will review jointly laws and military orders 
presently in force in remaining spheres. 

Article X 

Joint Israeli-Palestinian liaison committee 
In order to provide for a smooth implementation of this 
Declaration of Principles and any subsequent agreements per- 
taining to tiie interim period, upon the entry into force of this 
Declaration of Principles, a Joint Israeli-Palestinian Liaison 
Committee will be established in order to deal with issues 
requiring co-ordination, other issues of common interest, and 
disputes. 

Article XI 

Israeli-Palestinian co-operation in economic fields 
Recognizing the mutual benefit of co-operation in promoting 
the development of the West Bank, the Gaza Strip and Israel, 
upon the entry into force of this Declaration of Irinciples, an 
I^aeH-Palestinian Economic Co-operation Committee wiU be 
established in order to develop and implement in a co-operative 
manner the programmes identifted in the protocols attached as 
Annex III and Annex IV. 

Article Xn 

Liaison and co-operation with Jordan and Egypt 
The two parties wiQ invite the Governments of Jordan and 
Egypt to participate in establishing further liaison and co- 
operation arrangements between the Government of Israel and 
the Palestinian representatives, on one hand, and the Gov- 
ernments of Jordan and Egypt, on the other hand, to promote 
co-operation between them. These arrangements will include 
the constitution of a Continuing Committee that will decide by 
agreement on the modalities of the admission of persons dis- 
placed from the West Bank and Gaza Strip in 1967, together 
with necessary measures to prevent disruption and disorder. 
Other matters of common concern will be dealt with by this 
Committee. 

Article Xm 

Redeployment of Israeli forces 

1. After the entry into force of this Declaration of Principles, 
and not later than the eve of elections for the Council, a redeploy- 
ment of Israeli military forces in the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip will take place, in addition to withdrawal of Israeli forces 
carried out in accordance with Article XTV. 

2. In redeploying its military forces, Israel will be guided by 
the principle that its military forces should be redeployed out- 
side the populated areas. 

3. Further redeployments to specified locations will be gradu- 
ally implemented commensurate with the assumption of respon- 
sibility for public order and internal security by the Palestinian 
police force pursuant to Article Vm above. 

Article XTV 

Israeli withdrawal from the Gaza Strip and Jericho area 
Israel will withdraw from the Gaza Strip and Jericho area, 
as detailed in the protocol attached as Annex n. 

Article XV 

Resolution of disputes 

1. Disputes arismg out of the application or interpretation of 
this Declaration of Principles, or any subsequent agreements 
pertaining to the interim period, shgJl be resolved by negotia- 
tions through the Joint liaison Committee to be estabhshed 
pursuant to Article X above. 

2. Disputes which cannot be settled by negotiations may be 
resolved by a mechanism of conciliation to be agreed upon by 
the parties. 

3. The parties may agree to submit to arbitration disputes 
relating to the interim period, which cannot be settled through 
conciliation. To this end, upon the agreement of both parties, 
the parties will establish an Arbitration Committee. 
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Article XVI 

Israel-Palestinian co-opemtion concerning regional programs 

Both parties view the multilateral working groups as an 
appropriate instrument for promoting a ‘Marshall Pl^,* the 
regional programs and other programs, including special pro- 
grams for the West Bank EUid Gaza Strip, as indicated in the 
protocol atttached as Annex IV. 

Article XVn 

Miscellaneous provisions 

1. This Declaration of Prmciples will enter into force one 
month after its signing. 

2. An protocols annexed to this Declaration of Principles and 
Agreed Minutes pertaining thereto shall be regarded as an 
integral part hereof. 

Annex 1— protocol on the mode and conditions of elections 

1. Palestinians of Jerusalem who live there will have the 
ri^t to participate in the election process, according to an 
agreement between the two sides. 

2. In addition, the election agreement should cover, among 
other things, the following issues; 

a. the system of elections, 

b. the mode of the agreed supervision and international 
observation and their persoi^ composition, and 

c. rules and regulations regarding election campaign, 
including agreed arrangements for the organizing of mass 
medisL, and the possibility of licensing a broadcasting and 
TV station. 

3. The future status of displaced Palestinians who were regis- 
tered on 4th June 1967 will not be prejudiced because they are 
unable to participate in the election process due to practical rea- 
sons. 

Annex 2— protocol on withdrawal of Israeli forces from the 
Gaza Strip and Jericho Area 

1. The two sides will conclude and sign within two months 
from the date of entry into force of this Declaration of Principles, 
an agreement on the withdrawal of Israeli military forces from 
the Gaza Strip and Jericho area. This agreement will include 
comprehensive arrangements to apply in the Gaza Strip and 
the Jericho area subsequent to the Israeli withdrawal. 

2. Israel will implement an accelerated and scheduled 
withdrawal of Israeli military forces from the Gaza Strip and 
Jericho area, beginning immediately with the signing of the 
agreement on the Gaza Strip and Jericho area and to be com- 
pleted within a period not exceeding four months afrer the 
signing of this agreement. 

3. The above agreement will include, among other things: 

a. Arrangements for a smooth and peaceful transfer of 
authority from the Israeli military government and its 
CivU Administration to the Palestinian representatives. 

b. structure, powers and responsibilities of the Palestinian 
authority in these areas, except, external security, settle- 
ments, Israelis, foreign relations, and other subjects mut- 
ually agreed upon. 

c. Arrangements for assumption of internal security and 
public order by the Palestinian police force consisting of 
police officers recruited locally and from abroad (hol(hng 
Jordanian passports and Pales tinian documents issued 
by Egypt). Those who will participate in the Palestinian 
police force coming from abroad should be trained as 
police and police officers. 

d. A temporary international or foreign presence, as agreed 
upon. 

e. Establishment of a joint Palestinian-Israeli co-ordination 
and co-operation committee for mutual security purposes. 

f. ^ economic development and stablization program, 
including the establ^hment of an Emergency Fund, to 
encourage foreign investment, and financed and economic 
support. Both sides will co-ordinate and co-operate jointly 
and unilaterally with regional and international parties 
to support these aims. 


g. Arrangements for a safe passage for persons and trans- 
portation between the Gaza Stnp and Jericho area. 

4. The above agreement will include arrangements for co- 
ordination between both parties regarding passages: 

a. Gaza -Egypt; and 

b. Jericho- Jordan. 

5. The offices responsible for canying out the powers and 
responsibilities of the Palestinian authority under this Annex 
II and Article VI of the Declaration of Principles will be located 
in the Gaza Strip and in the Jericho area pending the inaugura- 
tion of the Council. 

6. Other than these agreed arrangements, the status of the 
Gaza Strip and Jericho area will continue to be an integral part 
of the West Bank and Gaza Strip, and will not be changed in 
the interim period. 

PROTOCOL ON ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN CO- 
OPERATION IN ECONOMIC AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

The two sides agree to establish an Israeli-Palestinian Contin- 
uing Committee for Economic Co-operation, focusing, among 
other things, on the following: 

1. Co-operation in the field of water, including a Water Devel- 
opment Ingram prepared by experts from both sides, which 
will also specify the mode of co-operation in the management of 
water resources in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, and will 
include proposals for studies and plans on water rights of each 
party, as well as on the equitable utilization of joint water 
resources for implementation in and beyond the interim period. 

2. Co-operation in the field of electricity, including an Elec- 
tricity Development Program, which will also specify the mode 
of co-operation for the production, maintenance, purchase and 
sale of electricity resources. 

3. Co-operation in the field of energy, including an Energy 
Development Program, which will provide for the exploitation 
of oil and gas for industrial purposes, particularly in the Gaza 
Strip and in the Negev, and will encourage further joint exploita- 
tion of other energy resources. This Program may also provide 
for the construction of a Petrochemical industrial complex in 
the Gaza Strip and the construction of oil and gas pipelines. 

4. Co-operation in the field of finance, including a Financial 
Development and Action Program for the encouragement of 
international investment in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, 
and in Israel, as weU as the establishment of a Palestinian 
Development Bank. 

5. Co-operation in the fields of transport and communications, 
including a Program, which will define guidelines for the estab- 
lishment of a Gaza Sea Port Area, and will provide for the 
establishing of transport and communications lines to and from 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip to Israel and to other 
countries. In addition, this Program vnUl provide for carrying out 
the necessary construction of roads, railways, communications 
lines, etc. 

6. Co-operation in the field of trade, including studies, and 
Trade Promotion Programs, which will encourage locsd, regional 
and inter-regional trade, as well as a feasiblity study of creating 
firee trade zones in the Gaza Strip and in Israel, mutual access 
to these zones, and co-operation in other areas related to trade 
and commerce. 

7. Co-operation m the field of industry, including industrial 
Development Programs, which will provide for the establish- 
ment of joint Israeli-P^estinian Research and Development 
Cent^, promote Palestinian-Israeli joint ventures, and 
provide guidelines for co-operation in the textile, food, pharma- 
ceutical, electronics, diamonds, computer and science-based 
industries. 

8. A program for co-operation in, and regulation of, labour 
relations and co-operation in social welfare issues. 

9. A H um a n Resources Development and Co-operation Plan, 
providing for joint Israeli-Palestinian workshops and seminars, 
and for the establishment of joint vocational training centres, 
research institutes and data banks. 

10. An Environmental Protection Plan, providing for joint 
and/or co-ordinated measures in this sphere. 
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11. A program for developing co-ordination and co-operation 
in the field of communication and media. 

12. Any other programs of mutual interest. 

PROTOCOL ON ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN CO- 
OPERATION CONCERNING REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

1. The two sides will co-operate in the context of the multilat- 
eral peace efforts in promoting a Development Program for the 
re^on, mcluding the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, to be 
initiated by the G-7. The parties will request the G-7 to seek 
the participation in this program of other interested states, such 
as members of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, region^ Arab states and institutions, as well as 
members of the private sector. 

2. The Development Program will consist of two elements: 

a) an Economic Development Program for the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip; 

b) a Regional Economic Development Program 

A. The Economic Development Program for the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip will consist of the following elements: 

(1) A Social Rehabilitation Program, including a Housing 
and Construction Program. 

(2) A Small and Medium Business Development Plan. 

(3) An Infrastructure Development Program (water, elec- 
tricity, transportation and communications, etc.) 

(4) A Human Resources Plan. 

(5) Other programs. 

J5. The Regional Economic Development Program may consist 
of the following elements: 

(1) The establishment of a Middle East Development Fund, 
as a first step, and a Middle East Development Bank, as 
a second step. 

(2) The development of a joint Israeli-Palestinian-Jordanian 
Plan for co-ordinated exploitation of the Dead Sea area. 

(3) The Mediterranean Sea (Gaza)— Dead Sea Canal. 

(4) Regional Desalinization and other water development 
projects. 

(5) A regional plan for agricultural development, including a 
co-ordinated regional effort for the prevention of deserti- 
fication. 

(6) Interconnection of electricity grids. 

(7) Regional co-operation for the transfer, distribution and 
industrial exploitation of gas, oil and other energy 
resources. 

(8) A regional Tourism, Transportation and Telecommunica- 
tions Development Plan. 

(9) Regional co-operation in other spheres. 

3. The two sides will encourage the multilateral working 
groups, and will co-ordinate towards its success. The two parties 
will encourage international activities, as well as pre-feasibility 
and feasibihty studies, within the various multilateral 
working groups. 

AGREED MINUTES TO THE DECLARATION OF 

PRINCIPLES ON INTERIM SELF-GOVERNMENT 
ARRANGEMENTS 

A. General Understandings and Agreements 
Any powers and responsibilites transferred to the Pales tin ia n s 
pursuant to the Decoration of Principles prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the Council wiQ be subject to the same principles per- 
taining to Article IV, as set out in these Agreed Minutes below. 

R. Specific Understandings and Agreements 

Article IV 

It is understood that: 

1. Jurisdiction of the Council wiU cover West Bank and Gaza 
Strip territory, except for issues that will be negotiated in the 
permanent status negotiations: Jerusalem, settlements, mili- 
tary locations and Israelis. 


2. The Council’s jurisdiction wiQ apply with regard to the 
agreed powers, responsibilities, spheres and authorities 
transferred to it. 

Article VI (2) 

It is agreed that the transfer of authority wiQ be as follows: 

(IJ The Palestinian side will inform the Israeli side of the 
names of the authorized Palestinians who will assume the 
powers, authorities and responsibilities that will be transferred 
to the Palestinians according to the Declaration of Principles in 
the Mowing fields: education and culture, health, social wel- 
fare, direct taxation, tourism, and any other authorities 
agreed upon. 

(2) It is understood that the rights and obligations of these 
offices will not be affected. 

(3) Each of the spheres described above will continue to eiyoy 
existing budgetary allocations in accordance with arrangements 
to be mutually agreed upon. These arrangements ^o will 
provide for the necessary adjustments required in order to take 
into account the taxes collected by the direct taxation office. 

(4) Upon the execution of the Declaration of Principles, the 
Israeli and Palestinian delegations will immediately commence 
negotiations on a detailed plan for the transfer of authority on 
the above offices in accordance with the above understandings. 

Article Vn (2) 

The Interim Agreement will also include arrangements for co- 
ordination and co-operation. 

Article Vn (5) 

The withdrawal of the military government will not prevent 
Israel from exercising the powers and responsibilities not 
transferred to the Council. 

Article Vm 

It is understood that the Interim Agreement will include 
arrangements for co-operation and co-ordination between the 
two parties in this regard. It is also agreed that the transfer of 
powers and responsibilities to the Palestinian police will be 
accomplished in a phased manner, as agreed in the Interim 
Agreement. 

Article X 

It is agreed that, upon the entry into force of the Declaration of 
Principles, the Israeli and Palestinian delegations will exchange 
the names of the individuals designated iy them as members 
of the Joint Israeli-Palestinian Liaison Committee. 

It is further agreed that each side will have an equal number 
of members in the Joint Committee. The Joint Committee will 
reach decisions by agreement. The Joint Committee may add 
other technicians and experts, as necessary. The Joint Com- 
mittee will decide on the frequency and place or places of its 
meetings. 

Annex n 

It is understood that, subsequent to the Israeli withdrawal, 
Israel will continue to be responsible for external security, and 
for internal security and public order of settlements and Israelis. 
Israeli military forces and civilians may continue to use roads 
freely within the Gaza Strip and the Jericho area. 

Article XVI 

Israeli’Palestinian Co-operation Concerning Regional Programs 
Both parties view the multilateral working groups as an approp- 
riate instrument for promoting a Marshall Plan,’ the regional 
programs and other programs, including special programs for 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip, as indicated in the protocol 
attached as Annex IV. 

Article XVn 

Miscellaneous Provisions 

1. This Declaration of Principles will enter into force one 
month after its signing. 

2. All protocols annexed to this Declaration of Principles and 
Agreed Minutes pertaining thereto shall be regarded as an 
integral part hereof. 
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THE CAIRO AGREEMENT ON THE GAZA STRIP AND 
JERICHO 

4 May 1994 

The Govemmeiit of the State of Israel and the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (hereinafter ‘the PLO’), the representative of 
the Palestinian people; 

Preamble 

Within the framework of the Middle East peace process initi- 
ated at Madrid in October 1991; 

Reaffiiming their determination to live in peaceful co-exis1> 
ence, mutual dignity and security, while recognizing their 
mutual legitimate and political righte; 

Reaffirming their desire to achieve a just, lasting and com- 
prehensive peace settlement through the agreed political pro- 
cess; 

Reaffirming their adherence to the mutual recognition and 
commitments expressed in the letters dated September 9, 1993, 
signed by and exchanged between the Prime Minister of Israel 
and the Chairman of 5ie PLO; 

Reaffirming their understanding that the interim self-govern- 
ment arrangements, including the arrangements to apply in the 
Gaza Strip and the Jericho ^ea contained in this A^eement, 
are an integral part of the whole peace process and that the 
negotiations on the permanent status will lead to the implement- 
ation of Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338; 

Desirous of putting into effect the Declaration of Principles on 
Interim Seff-Clovernment Arrangements signed at Washington, 
D.C. on September 13, 1993, and the agreed minutes thereto 
(hereinafter "The Declaration of Principles’), and in particular 
the protocol on withdrawal of Israeli forces from the (jaza Strip 
and the Jericho Area: 

Hereby agree to the following arrangements regarding the 
Gaza Strip and the Jericho Area: 

Article 1 
Definitions 

For the purpose of this Agreement: 

a. The Gaza Strip and the Jericho Area are delineated on 
Map Nos. 1 and 2 attached to this Agreement {Maps not 
reproduced —Ed. ); 

b. ‘The settlements’ means the Gush Katif and Erez settle- 
ment areas, as well as the other settlements in the Gaza 
Strip, as shown on attached Map No. 1; 

c. ‘The militaiy installation area’ means the Israeli military 
installation area along the Egyptian border in the Gaza 
Strip, as shown on Map No. 1; and 

d. The term ‘Israelis’ shall also include Israeli statutory 
agencies and corporations registered in Israel. 

Article n 

Scheduled withdrawal of Israeli militaiy forces 

1. Israel shall implement an accelerated and scheduled 
withdrawal of Israeli military forces from the Gaza Strip and 
from the Jericho Area to begin immediately with the signing of 
this Agreement. Israel shall complete such withdrawal within 
three weeks from this date. 

2. Subject to the arrangements included in the Protocol con- 
cerning withdrawal of Israeli military forces and security arran- 
gements attached as Annex I, the Israeli withdrawal shrill 
include evacuating all military bases and other fixed installa- 
tions to be handed over to the Palestinian Police, to be establi- 
shed pursuant to Article DC below (hereinafter ‘the Palestinian 
Police’). 

3. In order to cany out Israel’s responsibility for external 
security and for internal security and public order of settlements 
and Israelis, Israel shall, concurrently with the withdrawal, 
redeploy its remai ning milita^ forces to the settlements and 
the military installation area, in accordance with the provisions 
of this Agreement. Subject to the provisions of this A^ement, 
this redeployment shall constitute full implementation of Article 
Xin of the Declaration of Principles with regard to the Gaza 
Strip and the Jericho Area only. 

4. For the purposes of this Agreement, ‘Israeli militaiy forces* 
may include Israeli police and other Israeli security forces. 
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5. Israelis, including Israeli military forces, may continue to 
use roads freely within the Gaza Strip and the Jericho Area. 
Palestinians may use public roads crossing the settlements 
freely, as provided for in Annex I. 

6. The Palestinian Pohce shall be deployed and shall assume 
responsibility for public order and internal security of Palestin- 
ians in accordance with this Agreement and Annex I. 

Article HI 

Transfer of authority 

1. Israel shall transfer authority as specified in this Agree- 
ment from the Israeli military government and its Civil Admin- 
istration to the Palestinian Authority, hereby established, in 
accordance with Article V of this Agreement, except for the 
authority that Israel shall continue to excerdse as specified in 
this Agreement. 

2. As regards the transfer and assumption of authority in 
civil spheres, powers and responsibilities shall be transferred 
and assumed as set out in the Protocol concerning civil affairs 
attached as Annex H. 

3. Arrangements for a smooth and peaceful transfer of the 
agreed powers and responsibilities are set out in Annex II. 

4. Upon the completion of the Israeli withdrawal and the 
transfer of powers and responsibilities as detailed in Para^aphs 
1 and 2 above and in Annex II, the Civil Administration in the 
Gaza Strip and ^e Jericho Area will be dissolved and the Israeli 
military government will be withdrawn. The withdrawal of the 
military government shall not prevent it from continuing to 
excercise the powers and responsibilities specified in this Agree- 
ment. 

5. A joint Civil Affairs Co-ordination and Co-operation Com- 
mittee (hereinafter ‘the CAC’) and two joint re^onal civil affairs 
subcommittees for the Gaza Strip and the Jericho Area respec- 
tively shall be established in order to provide for co-ordination 
and co-operation in civil affairs between the Palestinian 
Authority and Israel, as detailed in Annex II. 

6. The offices of the Palestinian Authority shall be located in 
the Gaza Strip and the Jericho Area pending the inauguration 
of the coundl to be elected pursuant to tiie Declaration of 
Principles. 

Article IV 

Structure and composition of the Palestinian Authority 

1. The Palestinian Authority will consist of one body of 24 
members which shall carry out and be responsible for all the 
legislative and executive powers and responsibilities transferred 
to it under this Agreement, in accordance with this article, and 
shall be responsible for the excercise of judicial functions in 
accordance with Article VI, subparagraph l.b of this Agreement. 

2. The Palestinian Authority shall administer the depart- 
ments transferred to it and may establish, within its jurisdiction, 
other departments and subordinate administrative units as 
necessary for the fulfilment of its responsibilities. It shall deter- 
mine its own internal procedures. 

3. The PLO shall inform the Government of Israel of the 
names of the members of the Palestinian Auidiority and any 
change of members. Changes in the membership of the Palesti- 
nian Authority will take effect upon an exchange of letters 
between the PLO and the Gk)vemment of Israel. 

4. Each member of the Palestinian Authority shall enter 
into office upon undertaking to act in accordance with this 
Agreement. 

Article V 
Jurisdiction 

1. The authority of the Palestinian Authority encompasses all 
matters that fall within its territonal, functional and personal 
jurisdiction, as follows: 

a. The territorial jurisdiction covers the Gaza Strip and the 
Jericho Area territory, as defined in Article I, except for 
settlements and the military installation area. 

Territorial junsdiction shall include land, subsoil and 
territorial waters, in accordauice with the provisions of 
this Agreement. 
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b. The fiinctioi^ jurisdiction encompasses all powers and 
responsibilities as specified in this Agreement. Thisjuris- 
diction does not include foreign relations, internal sec- 
^ty and public order of settlements ftTid -tiie military 
installation area and Israelis, sind external security. 

c. '!l^e per^n^ jurisdiction extends to all persons within 
me territorial jurisdiction referred to above, except for 
Israelis, unless otherwise provided in tViis Agreement. 

2. The Palestinian Authority has, within its authority, legis- 
lative, executive and judicial powers and responsibilities, as 
provided for in this A^eement. 

3. a. Israel has authority over the settlements, the military 

installation area, Israelis, external security, internal sec- 
urity and public order of settlements, the military install- 
ation area and Israelis, and those agreed powers and 
responsibilities specified in thi.q Agreement. 

b. Israel shall exercise its authority through its military 
government, which for that end, shall continue to have 
the necessary legislative, judicii and executive powers 
and responsibilities, in accordance with international 
law. This prov^ion shall not derogate from Israel’s app- 
licable legislation over Israelis in personam. 

4. The exercise of authority with regard to the electromag- 
netic sphere and airspace shall be in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Agreement 

5. The provisions of this article are subject to the specific 
legal arrangements detailed m the Protocol concerning legal 
matters attached as Annex HI. Israel and the Palestinian 
Authority may negotiate further legal arrangements. 

6. Israel and the Palestinian Authority shall co-operate on 
matters of legal assistance in criminal and dvil matters through 
the legal subcommittee of the CAC. 

Article VI 

Powers and responsibilities of the Palestinian Authority 

1. Subject to the provisions of this Agreement, the Palestinian 
Authority, within its jurisdiction: 

a. has legislative powers as set out in Article Vn of this 
Agreement, as well as executive powers; 

b. will administer justice through an independent judiciary: 

c. will have, inter alia, power to formulate policies, super- 
vise their implementation, employ staff, estabhdi 
departments, authorities and institutions, sue and be 
sued and conclude contracts; and 

d. will have, inter alia, the power to keep and administer 
registers and records of the population, and issue certi- 
ficates, licenses and documents. 

2. a. In accordance with the Declaration of Principles, the 

Palestinian Authority will not have powers and responsi- 
bilities in the sphere of foreign relations, which sphere 
includes the esl^blishment abroad of embassies, consul- 
ates or other types of foreign missions and posts or 
permitting their establishment in the Gaza Strip or 
the Jericho Area, the appointment of or admission of 
diplomatic and consular staff, and the exercise of diplom- 
atic functions. 

b. Notwithstanding the provisions of this paragraph, the 
PLO may conduct negotiations and sign agreements with 
states or intematio^ organizations for the benefit of 
the Palestinian Authority in the following cases only: 

(1) Economic agreements, as spedficaUy provided in 
Annex IV of this Agreement; 

(2) Agreements with donor countries for the pu^ose of 
implementing arrangements for the provision of 
assistance to the Palestinian Authority; 

(3) Agreements for the purpose of implementing the 
regional development plans detailed in Annex IV 
of the Declaration of Principles or in agreements 
entered into in the framework of the multilateral 
negotiations; and 

(4) Cultural, scientific and education agreements. 

c. Dealings between the Palestinian Authority and repre- 
sentatives of foreign states and international organiza- 


tions, as well as the establishment in the Gaza Strip and 
the Jericho Area of representative offices other than 
those described in subparagraph 2.a, above, for the pur- 
pose of implementing the agreements referred to in sub- 
paragraph 2.b above, shall not be considered foreign 
relations. 

Article Vn 

Legislative powers of the Palestinian Authority 

1. The Palestinian Authority will have the power, within its 
jurisdiction, to promulgate legislation, including basic laws, 
laws, regulations and otiier legislative acts. 

2. Legislation promulgated by the Palestinian Authority shall 
be consistent with the provisions of this Agreement. 

3. Legislation promulgated by the Palestinian Authority shall 
be communicated to a legislation subcommittee to be established 
by the CAC (hereinafter the Legislation Subcommittee’). During 
a period of 30 days from the communication of the legislation, 
Israel may request that the Legislation Subcommittee decide 
whether such legislation exceeds the jurisdiction of the Palesti- 
nian Authority or is otherwise mconsistent with the provisions 
of this Agreement. 

4. Upon receipt of the Israeli request, the Legislation Subcom- 
mittee shall decide, as an initial matter, on the entiy into force 
of the legislation pending its decision on ^e merits of the matter. 

5. If the Legislation Subcommittee is unable to reach a deci- 
sion with regard to the entry into force of the legislation within 
15 days, this issue will be referred to a Board of Review. This 
Board of Review shall be comprised of two judges, retired judges 
or senior jurists (hereinafter ‘Judges’), one from each side, to be 
appointed from a compiled list of tiiree judges proposed by each. 

6. Legislation referred to the Board of Review shall enter into 
force oidy if the Board of Review decides that it does not deal 
with a security issue which falls under Israel’s responsibility, 
that it does not seriously threaten other significant Israeli 
interests protected by this Agreement and that the entry into 
force of tiie legislation could not cause irreparable damage 
or harm. 

7. The Legislation Subcommitte shall attempt to reach a 
decision on tiie merits of the matter within 30 days from the 
date of the Israeli request. If this subcommittee is unable to 
reach such a decision within this period of 30 days, the matter 
shall be referred to the joint Israeli-Palestinian Liaison Com- 
mittee referred to in Article XV below (hereinafter ‘the Liaison 
Committee’). This Liaison Committee will deal with the matter 
immediately and will attempt to settle it within 30 days. 

8. Where the legislation has not entered into force pursuant 
to paragraphs 5 or 7 above, this situation shall be maintained 
pending the decision of the Liaison Committee on the merits of 
the matter, unless it has decided otherwise. 

9. Laws and military orders in effect in the Gaza Strip or the 
Jericho Area prior to the signing of this Agreement shall remain 
in force, unless amended or abrogated in accordance with this 
Agreement. 

Article Vm 

Arrangements for security and public order 

1. In order to guarantee public order and internal security 
for the Palestinians of the Gaza Strip and the Jericho Area, the 
Palestinian Authority shall establish a strong poKce force, as 
set out in Article DC below. Israel shall continue to cany the 
responsibility for defence against external threats, including 
the responsibility for protecting the Egyptian border and the 
Jordanian fine, and for defence against external threats from 
the sea and from the air, as well as the responsibility for 
overall security of Israelis and settlements, for the purpose of 
safeguarding tieir internal security and public order, and will 
have all the powers to take the steps necessary to meet this 
responsibility. 

2. Agreed security arrangements and co-onfination mechan- 
isms are specified in Annex I. 

3. A Joint Co-ordination and Co-operation committee for 
mutual security purposes (hereinafter ‘the JSC’), as well as 
three joint district co-ordination and co-operation offices for the 
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Gaza District, the Khan Younis District and the Jericho District 
respectively hereinafter ‘the DCOS’) are hereby established as 
provided for in Annex I. 

4. The security arrangements provided for in this .^eement 
and in Annex I may be reviewed at the requests of either pa^ 
and may be amended by mutual agreement of the parties. 
Specific review arrangements are included in Annex I. 

Article IX 

The Palestmian Directorate of Police Force 

1. The Palestmian Authority shall establish a strong police 
force, the Palestinian Directorate of Police Force (hereinafter 
‘the Palestinian Police*). The duties, functions, structure, deploy- 
ment and composition of the Palestmian Police, together wi& 
provisions regarding its equipment and operation, are set out 
in Annex I, Article El. Rules of conduct governing the activities 
of the Palestinian Police are set out in Annex I, Article VIII. 

2. Except for the Palestinian Police referred to in this article 
and the fcaeli militaiy forces, no other armed forces shall be 
established or operate in the Gaza Strip or the Jericho Area. 

3. Except for the arms, ammunition and equipment of the 
Palestinian Police described in Annex I, Article IE, and those 
of the Israeli military forces, no organization or individual in 
the Gaza Strip and the Jericho Area shall manufacture, sell, 
acquire, possess, import or otherwise introduce into the Gaza 
Strip or the Jericho Area any firearms, ammunition, weapons, 
e^losives, gunpowder or any related equipment, unless other- 
wise provided for in Annex I. 

Article X 
Passages 

Arrangements for co-ordination between Israel and the Pales- 
tinian Authority regarding the Gaza-Egypt and Jericho-Jordan 
passages, as weU as any other agreed international crossings, 
are set out in Annex 1. 


Article XI 

Safe passage between the Gaza Strip and the Jericho 
Area 

Arrangements for safe passage of persons and transportation 
between the Gaza Strip and tiie Jericho Area are set out in 
Annex I, Article DL 


Article Xn 

Relations between Israel and the Palestinian Authority 

1. Israel and the Palestinian Authority shall seek to foster 
mutual understanding and tolerance and shall accordingly ab- 
stain firom incitement, including hostile propaganda, against 
each other and, without derogating from the principle of freedom 
of expression, shall take legal measures to prevent such incite- 
ment by any organizations, groups or individuals within their 
jurisdiction. 

2. Without derogating from the other provisions of this agree- 
ment, Israel and the Palestinian Authority shall co-operate 
in combating criminal activity which may affect both sides, 
including offences related to trafificking in illegal drugs and 
psychotropic substances, smuggling, and offences against prop- 
erty, including offences related to vehicles. 


Article Xm 
Economic relations 

The economic relations between the two sides are set out in 
the Protocol on Economic Relations signed in Paris on April 29 
1994 and the appendixes thereto, certified copies of which are 
atta(hed as Annex IV, and will be governed by the relevant 
provisions of this agreement and its annexes. 


Article XTV 

Human rights and the rule of law 

Israel and the Palestinian Authority shall exercise thei 
^wers ^d responsibilities pursuant to this Agreement wit 
due regart to internationally-accepted norms and principles ( 
human rights and the rule of law. 


Article XV 

The Joint Israeli-Palestinian Liaison Committee 

1. The Liaison Committee established pursuant to Article 
X of the Declaration of Principles shall ensure the smoo^ 
implementation of this Agreement. It shall deal with issues 
requiring co-ordination, other issues of common interest and dis- 
putes. 

2. The Liaison Committee shall be composed of an equal 
number of members from each party. It may add other tech- 
nicians and experts as necessary. 

3. The Liaison Committee shall adopt its rules of procedure, 
including the frequency and place or places of its meetings. 

4. The Liaison Committee shall reach its decision by agree- 
ment. 

Article XVI 

Liaison and Co-operation with Jordan and Egypt 

1. Pursuant to Article XEI of the Declaration of Principles, 
the two parties shall invite the governments of Jordan and 
Egypt to participate in establishing further Liaison and Co- 
operation Arrangements between the Government of Israel and 
the Palestinian Representatives on the one hand, and the gov- 
ernments of Jordan and Egypt on the other hand, to promote 
co-operation between them. These arrangements shall inclucie 
the constitution of a Continuing Committee. 

2. The Continuing Committee shall decide by agreement on 
the modalities of admission of persons displaced from the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip in 1967, together with necessary 
measures to prevent disruption and disorder. 

3. The Continuing Committee shall deal with other matters 
of common concern. 

Article XVII 

Settlement of differences and disputes 

Any difference relating to the application of this agreement 
shall be referred to the appropriate co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion mechanism established under this agreement. The provi- 
sions of Article XV of the Declaration of ifenciples shall apply 
to any such difference which is not settled through the approp- 
riate co-ordination and co-operation mechanism, namely: 

1. Disputes arising out of the application or interpretation of 
this agreement or any subsequent agreements pertaining to the 
interim period shall be settled by negotiations through the 
Liaison (Committee. 

2. Disputes which cannot be settled by negotiations may be 
settled by a mechanism of conciliation to be agreed between 
the parties. 

3. The parties may agree to submit to arbitration disputes 
relating to the interim period, which cannot be settled through 
conciliation. To this end, upon the agreement of both parties, 
the parties will establish an arbitration committee. 

Article XVm 
Prevention of hostile acts 

Both sides shall take all measures necessary in order to 
prevent acts of terrorism, crime and hostilities directed against 
each other, against individuals falling under the other’s 
authority and against their property, and shall take legal meas- 
ures against offenders. In addition, the Palestinian side 
take all measures necessary to prevent such hostile acts directed 
against the settlements, the infrastructure serving them and 
the military installation area, and the Israeli side shall take all 
measures necessary to prevent such hostile acts emanating from 
the settlements and directed against Palestinians. 

Article XIX 
Missing persons 

The Palestinian Authority shall co-operate with Israel by 
providing all necessary assistance in the conduct of searches by 
Israel within the Gaza Strip and the Jericho Area for missing 
Israelis, as well as by providing information about missing 
Israelis. Israel shall co-operate with the Palestinian Authority 
m searching for, and providing necessary information about, 
missing Palestinians. 
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Article XX 
Confidence-buildiiig 

With a view to creating a positive and supportive public 
atmosphere to accompany the implementation of t.Vn'a agree- 
ment, and to establish a solid basis of mutual trust and good 
faith, both parties agree to carry out confidence-building meas- 
ures as detailed herewith: 

1. Upon the signing of this agreement, Israel will release, or 
turn over, to the Palestinian Authority within a period of 5 
weeks, about 5,000 Palestinian detainees and prisoners, resid- 
ents of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. Those released will 
be free to return to their homes anywhere in the West Bank or 
the G^a Strip. Prisoners turned over to the Palestinian 
Authority shall be obliged to remain in the Gaza Strip or the 
Jericho Area for the remainder of their sentence. 

2. After the signing of this Agreement, the two parties sball 
continue to negotiate the release of additional Palestinian pri- 
soners and detainees, building on agreed principles. 

3. The implementation of the above measures will be subject 
to the fia lfilm ent of the procedures determined by Israeli law 
for the release and transfer of detainees and prisoners. 

4. Wi^ the assumption of Palestinian Authority, the Pales- 
tinian side commits itself to solving the problem of those Palesti- 
nians who were in contact with the Israeli authorities. Until an 
agreed solution is found, the Palestinian side undertakes not to 
prosecute these Psdestinians or to harm them in any way. 

5. Palestinians from abroad whose entry into the Gaza Strip 
and the Jericho Area is approved pursuant to this agreement, 
and to whom the provisions of this article are applicable, will 
not be prosecuted for offences committed prior to September 
13, 1993. 

Article XXI 

Temporary intematioiial presence 

1. The parties agree to a temporary international or foreign 
presence in the Gaza Strip and the Jericho Area (hereinafter 
‘the TIP), in accordance with the provisions of this artide. 

2. The TIP shall consist of 400 qualified personnel, induding 
observers, instructors and other experts, from 5 or 6 of tiie 
donor countries. 

3. The two parties shall request the donor countries to estab- 
lish a special fund to provide finance for the TIP. 

4. The TIP will function for a period of 6 months. The TER 
may extend this period, or change the scope of its operation, 
with the agreement of the two parties. 

5. The TIP shall be stationed and operative within the fol- 
lowing dties and vfilages: Gaza, Khan Younis, Rafah, Deir al- 
Balah, Jabalya, Absan, Beit Hanun and Jericho. 

6. Israel and the Palestinian Authority shall agree on a 
special protocol to implement this artide, with the goal of 
concluding negotiations with the donor countries contributing 
personnel within two months. 

Article XXTT 

Rights, liabilities and obligations 

l.a. The transfer of all powers and responsibilities to the 
Palestinian Authority, as detailed in Annex n, includes 
all related rights, Uabilities and obligations arising with 
regard to acts or omissions which occurred prior to the 
transfer. Israel will cease to bear any finandal responsi- 
bility regarding such acts or omissions and the Palesti- 
nian Authority will bear all finandal responsibility for 
these and for its own functioning. 

b. Any finandal daim made in this regard against Israel 
win be referred to the Palestinian Authority. 

c. Israel shall provide the Palestinian Authority with the 
information it has regarding pending and antidpated 
dflima brought before any court or tribunal against Israel 
in this regard. 

d. Where legal proceedings are brought in respect of such 
a claim, Israel will notify the Palestinian Authority and 
enable it to partidpate in defending the claim and raise 
any arguments on its behalf. 


e. In the event that an award is made against Israel by 
any court or tribunal in respect of such a claim, the 
Palestinian Authority shall reimburse Israel the full 
amount of the award. 

f. Without prejudice to the above, where a court or tribunal 
hearing such a daiTn finds ^at liability rests solely with 
an employee or agent who acted beyond the scope of the 
powers assigned to him or her, unlawfully or with willful 
malfeasance, the Palestinian Authority shall not bear 
finandal responsibility. 

2. The transfer of authority in itself shall not affect rights, 
liabilities and obligations of any person or legal entity, in 
existence at the date of signing of tMs Agreement. 

Article XXm 
Filial clauses 

1. This Agreement shall enter into force on the date of its 
signing. 

2. The arrangements established by this Agreement shall 
remain in force until and to the extent superseded by the Interim 
Agreement referred to in the Declaration of Prindples or any 
o&er Agreement between the parties. 

3. The five-year Interim Period referred to in the Dedaration 
of Prindples commences on the date of the signing of this 
Agreement. 

4. The parties agree that, as long as this Agreement is in 
force, the security fence erected by Israel around the Gaza Strip 
shall remain in place and that the line demarcated by the fence, 
as shown on attached Map No. 1, shall be authoritative only for 
the purpose of this Agreement. 

5. Nothing in this Agreement shall prejudice or pre-empt the 
outcome of the negotiations on the Interim Agreement or on the 
Permanent Status to be conducted pursuant to the Declaration 
of Principles. Neither party shall be deemed, by virtue of having 
entered into this Agreement, to have renounced or waived any 
of its existing rights, daims or positions. 

6. The two parties view the West Bank and the Gaza Strip as 
a single territorial unit, the integrity of which will be preserved 
during the Interim Period. 

7. The Gaza Strip and the Jericho Area shall continue to be 
an integral part of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, and their 
status shall not be changed for the period of this A^ement 
Nothing in this Agreement shall be considered to d^ge this 
status. 

8. The preamble to this Agreement, and all Annexes, Append- 
ices and Maps attached hereto, sh^ constitute an integral 
part hereof. 

ISRAELI-PALESnNIAN INTERIM AGREEMENT 
ON THE WEST BANK AND THE GAZA STRIP 
28 September 1995 

The Interim Agreement was signed by the Chairman of the 
PLO, Yasser Arafat, and the Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Shimon Peres, in Washington, DC, USA. The Agreement was 
witnessed by representatives of the USA, Russia, Egypt, Jordan, 
Norway and the European Union (EU). Considerable additional 
detail was contained in seven annexes ( not reproduced here) to the 
Agreement (the most expansive of which— Annex I— concerned 
redeployment and security arrangements) and a map (also not 
repi^uced here) in which the boundaries offirst-phase redeploy- 
ment areas 'A* and were defined. 

The Government of the State of Israel and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (hereinafter the PLO’), the 
representative of the Palestinian people; 

Preamble 

WITHIN the framework of the Middle East peace process initi- 
ated at Madrid in October 1991; 

REAFFIRMING their determination to put an end to decades 
of confrontation and to live in peaceful coexistence, mutual 
dignity and security, while recognizing their mutual legitimate 
and political rights; 

REAFFIRMING their desire to achieve a just, lasting and 
comprehensive peace settlement and historic reconciliation 
through the agreed political process; 
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RECOGNIZING that the peace process and the new era that it 
has created, as well as new relationship established between 
the two Parties as described above, are irreversible, and the 
determination of the two Parties to maintain, sustain and con- 
tinue the peace process; 

RECOGNIZING that the aitn of the Israeli-Palestinian negotia- 
tions within the current Middle East peace process is, among 
other things, to establish a Palestinian Interim Self-Government 
Authority, i.e. the elected Coundl (hereinafter ‘the Council’ or 
‘the Palestinian Council’), and the elected Ra’ees of the Execu- 
tive Authority, for the Palestinian people in the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip, for a transitional period not exceeding five years 
firom the date of sig nin g the Agreement on the Gaza Strip and 
the Jericho Area (hereinafter ‘tiie Gaza-Jericho Agreement’) on 
May 4, 1994, leading to a permanent settlement based on 
Securily Council Resolutions 242 and 338; 

REAFFIRMING their understanding that the interim self-gov- 
ernment arrangements contained in this Agreement are an 
integral part of the whole peace process, that the negotiations 
on Ihe permanent status, that will start as soon as possible but 
not later than May 4, 1996, will lead to the implementation of 
Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338, and tiiat the Interim 
Agreement shall settle aU the issues of the interim period and 
that no su(^ issues will be deferred to the agenda of the 
permanent status negotiations; 

REAFFIRMING their adherence to the mutual recognition and 
commitments expressed in the letters dated September 9, 1993, 
signed by and exchanged between the Prime Minister of Israel 
and the Chairman of the PLO; 

DESIROUS of putting into effect the Declaration of Principles 
on Interim Self-Government Arrangements signed at Wash- 
ington, DC on September 13, 1993, and the A^ed Minutes 
thereto (hereinafter ‘the DOF) and in particular Article III and 
Annex I concerning the holding of direct, free and general 
political elections for the Coimcil and the Ra’ees of the Executive 
Authority in order that the Palestinian people in the West 
Bank, Jerusalem and the Gaza Strip may democratically elect 
accountable representatives; 

RECOGNIZING that these elections will constitute a sig^cant 
interim preparatory step toward the realization of the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian people and their just requirements 
and will provide a democratic basis for the establishment of 
Palestinian institutions; 

REAFFIRMING their mutual commitment to act, in accordance 
with this Agreement, immediately, efficiently and effectively 
against acts or threats of terrorism, violence or incitement, 
whether committed by Palestinians or Israelis; 

FOLLOWING the Gaza-Jericho Agreement; the Agreement on 
Preparatory Transfer of Powers and Responsibilities signed at 
Erez on August 29, 1994 (hereinafter ‘the Preparatory TYansfer 
Agreemenf ); and the Protocol on Further Transfer of Powers 
and Responsibilities signed at Cairo on August 27, 1995 (herein- 
after ‘the Further Transfer Protocol’); whidh three agreements 
will be superseded by this Agreement; 

HEREBY AGREE as follows: 

CHAPTER 1-THE COUNCIL 

ARTICLE I 
Transfer of Authority 

1. Israel shall transfer powers and responsibilities as speci- 
fied in tto Agreement fiim the Israeli military government 
and its Civil Administration to the Coimcil in accordance with 
this Agmment. Israel shall continue to exercise powers and 
responsibilities not so transferred. 

2. Pentog the inauguration of the Council, the powers and 
responsibilities tranferred to the Council shall be exercised by 
the Palestinian Authority established in accordance with the 
Gaza^ericho Agreement, which shall also have all the rights, 
liabilities and obligations to be assumed by the Council in 
this regard. Accordingly, the term ‘Council’ throughout this 
Agreement diaH, pending the inauguration of the Coun^, be 
construed as meaning the Palestinian Authority. 

3. The transfer of powers and responsibilities to the police 
force established by the Palestinian Council in accordance with 


Article XIV below (hereinafter ‘the Palestinian Pohce’) shall be 
accomplished in a phased manner, as detailed in this Agreement 
and in the Protocol concerning Redeployment and Security 
Arrangements attached as Annex I to this Agreement (herein- 
after ‘Annex I’). 

4. As regards the transfer and assumption of authority in 
civil spheres, powers and responsibilities shall be transferred 
and assumed as set out in tiie Protocol Concerning Civil Affairs 
attached as Annex III to this Agreement (hereinafter ‘Annex 

nr). 

5. After the inauguration of the Council, the Civil Administra- 
tion in the West Bsmk will be dissolved, and the Israeli military 
government shall be withdrawn. The withdrawal of the military 
government shall not prevent it from exercising the powers and 
responsibilities not transferred to the Council. 

6. A Joint Civil Affairs Co-ordination and Co-operation Com- 
mittee Qiereinafter ‘the CAC’), Joint Regional Civil Affairs Sub- 
committees, one for the Gaza Strip and the other for the West 
Bank, and District Civil Liaison Offices in the West Bank shall 
be established in order to provide for co-ordination and co- 
operation in civil affairs between the Council and Israel, as 
detailed in Annex III. 

7. The offices of the Council, and the offices of its Ra’ees and 
its Executive Authority and other committees, shall be located 
in areas under Palestinian territorial jurisdiction in the West 
Bank and tiie Gaza Strip. 

ARTICLE n 
Elections 

1. In order that the Palestinian people of the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip may govern themselves according to democratic 
principles, direct, free and general political elections will be 
held for the Council and the Ra’ees of the Executive Authority 
of the Council in accordance with the provisions set out in the 
Protocol concerning Elections attached as Annex II to this 
Agreement (hereinafter ‘Annex IF). 

2. These elections will constitute a significant interim 
preparatory step towards the realization of the legitimate rights 
of the Palestinian people and their just requirements and will 
provide a democratic basis for the establishment of Palestinian 
institutions. 

3. Palestinians of Jerusalem who live there may participate 
in the election process in accordance with the provisions con- 
tained in this Article and in Article VI of Annex II (Election 
Arrangements concerning Jerusalem). 

4. The elections shall be called by the Chairman of the 
Palestinian Authority immediately following the signing of this 
Agreement to take place at the earliest practicable date fol- 
lowing the redeployment of Israeli forces in accordance with 
Annex I, and consistent with the requirements of the election 
timetable as provided in Annex II, ^e Election Law and the 
Election Regulations, as defined in Article I of Annex II. 

ARTICLE m 

Structure of the Palestmian Council 

1. The Palestinian Council and the Ra’ees of the Executive 
Authority of the Council constitute the Palestinian Interim Self- 
Government Authority, which will be elected by the Palestinian 
people of the West Bank, Jerusalem and the Gaza Strip for the 
transitional period agreed in Article I of the DOP. 

2. The Council shall possess both legislative power and execu- 
tive power, in accordance with Articles VII and IX of the DOP. 
The Council shall carry out and be responsible for aU the 
legislative and executive powers and responsibilities transferred 
to it under this Agreement. The exercise of legislative powers 
shall be in accordance with Article XSTIII of this Agreement 
(Legislative Powers of the Council). 

3. The Council and the Ra’ees of the Executive Authority of 
the Council shall be directly and simultaneously elected by the 
Palest m ia n people of the West Bank, Jerusalem ^nd the Gaza 
Strip, in accordance with the provisions of this Agreement and 
the Election Law and Regulations, which s Viflll not be contrary 
to the provisions of this Agreement. 

4. The (Council and the Ra’ees of the Executive Authority of 
the Council shall be elected for a transitional period not ex- 
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Deeding five years firom the s ig nin g of the Gaza-Jericho Agree- 
ment on May 4, 1994. 

5. I mm ediately upon its inauguration, the Council will elect 
firom among its members a Speaker. The Speaker will preside 
over the meetings of the Council, administer the Council and 
its co mmit tees, decide on the agenda of each meeting, and lay 
before the Council proposals for voting and declare their results. 

6. The jurisdiction of the Council shall be as determined in 
Article XVII of this Agreement (Jurisdiction). 

7 . The orgamzation, structure and fimctioning of the Council 
shall be in accordance with this Agreement and the Basic Law 
for the Palestinian Interim Self-Government Authorily, which 
Law shall be adopted by the Council. The Basic Law and any 
regulations made under it shall not be contrary to the provisions 
of this Agreement. 

8. The Council shsdl be responsible under its executive powers 
for the offices, services and departments transferred to it and 
may establish, within its jurisdiction, ministries and subordi- 
nate bodies, as necessary for the fulfilment of its responsibili- 
ties. 

9. The Speaker wiQ present for the Council’s approval pro- 
posed internal procedures that will regulate, among other 
things, the decision-making processes of ffie Council. 

ARTICLE rv 
Size of the Council 

The Palestinian Council shall be composed of 82 representatives 
and the Ra’ees of the Executive Authority, who will be directly 
and simultaneously elected by the Palestinian people of the 
West Bank, Jerusalem and the Gaza Strip. 

ARTICLE V 

The Executive Authority of the Council 

1. The Council wiU have a committee that will exercise the 
executive authority of the Coimdl, formed in accordance witii 
paragraph 4 below (hereinafter ‘the Executive Autiiority’), 

2. The Executive Authority shall be bestowed with the execu- 
tive authority of the Cmmcil and will exercise it on behalf of 
the Council. It shall determine its own internal procedures and 
decision making processes. 

3. The Council will publish the names of the members of the 
Executive Authority immediately upon their initial appointment 
and subsequent to any changes. 

4. a. The Ra’ees of the Executive Authority shall be an ex 

officio member of the Executive Authority. 

b. AU of the other members of the Executive Authority, 
except as provided in subparagraph c. below, shall be 
members of the Council, chosen and proposed to the 
Council by the Ra’ees of the Executive Authority and 
approved by the CoundL 

c. The Ra’ees of the Executive Authority shall have the 
right to appoint some persons, in number not exceeding 
twenty percent of the total membership of the Executive 
Authority, who are not members of the Council, to exer- 
cise executive authority and participate in ^vemment 
tasks. Such appointed members may not vote in meetings 
of the Councfi. 

d. Non-elected members of the Executive Authority must 
have a valid address in an area under the jurisdiction of 
the Council. 

ARTICLE VI 

Other Committees of the Council 

1. The Council may form small committees to simplify the 
proceedings of the Council and to assist in controlling the 
activity of its Executive Authority. 

2. Each committee shall establish its own decision-making 
processes within the general firamework of the organization and 
structure of the Council. 

ARTICLE Vn 
Open Government 

1. All meetings of the Council and of its committees, other 
than the Executive Authority, shall be open to the public, except 


upon a resolution of the Council or the relevant committee on the 
grounds of security, or commercial or personal confidentiality. 

2. Participation in the deliberations of the Council, its com- 
mittees and the Executive Authority shall be limited to their 
respective members only. Experts may be invited to such meet- 
ings to address specific issues on an ad hoc basis. 

ARTICLE Vm 
Judicial Review 

Any person or oiganization affected by any act or decision of 
the Ra’ees of the Executive Authority of the Council or of any 
member of the Executive Authority, who believes that such act 
or decision exceeds the authority of the Ra’ees or of such 
member, or is otherwise incorrect in law or procedure, iMy 
apply to the relevant Palestinian Court of Justice for a review 
of such activity or decision. 

ARTICLE IX 

Powers and Responsibilities of the Council 

1. Subject to the provisions of this Agreement, the Council 
will, within its jurisdiction, have legislative powers as set out 
in Article XVm of this Agreement, as well as executive powers. 

2. The executive power of the Palestinian Council shall extend 
to aU matters witbhi its jurisdiction under this Agreement or 
any future agreement that may be reached between the two 
Parties during the interim period. It shall include the power to 
formulate and conduct Palestinian policies and to supervise 
their implementation, to issue any rule or regffiation under 
powers given in approved legislation and admmstrative deci- 
sions necessary for the realization of Palestinian self-govern- 
ment, the power to employ staff, sue and be sued and conclude 
contracts, and the power to keep and administer registers and 
records of the population, and issue certificates, licenses and 
documents. 

3. The Palestinian Council’s executive decisions and acts shall 
be consistent with the provisions of this Agreement, 

4. The Palestinian Council may adopt aU necessary measures 
in order to enforce the law and any of its decisions, and bring 
proceedings before the Palestinian courts and tribunals. 

5. a. In accordance with the DOP, the Council will not have 

powers and responsibilities in the sphere of foreign rela- 
tions, which sphere includes the establishment abroad 
of embassies, consulates or other types of foreign mis- 
sions and posts or permitting their establishment in the 
West Bank or the Gaza Strip, the appointment of or 
admission of diplomatic and consular st^, and the exer- 
cise of diplomatic functions. 

b. Notwithstanding the provisions of this paragraph, the 
PLO may conduct negotiations and sign agreements with 
states or international organizations for the benefit of 
the Council in the following cases only; 

(1) Economic agreements, as specifically provided in 
Annex V of this Agreement; 

(2) Agreements with donor countries for the purpose of 
implementing arrangements for the provision of 
assistance to the Council; 

(3) Agreements for the purpose of implementing the 
regional development plans detail^ in Annex IV 
of the DOP or in agreements entered into in the 
fi:amework of the multilateral negotiations; and 

(4) Cultural, scientific and educational agreements. 

c. Dealings between the Council and representatives of 
foreign states and international organizations, as well 
as the establishment in the West Bank and tiie Gaza 
Strip of representative offices other tiaan those described 
in subpaiagrah 5.a above, for the purpose of imple- 
menting the agreements referred to in subparagraph 6.b 
above, shall not be considered foreign relations. 

6. Subject to the provisions of this Agreement, the Coundl 
shall, within its jurisdiction, have an independent judicial 
system composed of independent Palestinian courts and tribu- 
nals. 
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CHAPTER 2-REDEPLOYMENT AND SECURITY 
ARRANGEMENTS 

ARTICLE X 

Redeployment of Israeli Military Forces 

1. The first phase of the Israeli military forces redeployment 
will cover populated areas in the West Bank— cities, towns, 
villages, refiigee camps and hamlets— as set out in Annex I, 
and wiU be completed prior to the eve of the Palest inian elec- 
tions, i.e., 22 days before the day of the elections, 

2. Further redeplo 3 nnents of Israeli military forces to specified 
military locations will commence after the inauguration of the 
Council and will be gradually implemented commensurate with 
the assumption of responsibility for public order and internal 
security by the Palestinian Pohce, to be completed within 18 
months fiim the date of the inauguration of the Council as 
detailed in Articles XI (Land) and XIII (Security), below and in 
Annex I. 

3. The Palestinian Police shall be deployed and shall assume 
responsibility for public order and internal security for Palestin- 
ians in a phased manner in accordance with Article XIII (Sec- 
urity) below and Annex I. 

4. Israel Rball continue to carry the responsibility for external 
security, as well as the responsibility for overall security of 
Israelis for the purpose of safeguarding their internal security 
and public order. 

5. For the purpose of this Agreement, ‘Israeli military forces’ 
includes Israeli Police and other Israeli security forces. 

ARTICLE XI 
Land 

1. The two sides view the West Bank and the Gaza Strip as 
a single territorial unit, the integrily and status of which will 
be preserved during the interim period. 

2. The two sides agree that West Bank and Gaza Strip terri- 
toiy, except for issues that will be negotiated in the permanent 
status negotiations, wHl come under the jurisdiction of the 
Palestinian CouncO in a phased manner, to be completed within 
18 months firom the date of the inauguration of the Council, as 
specified below: 

a. Land in populated areas (Areas A and B), including 
government and A1 Waqf land, will come under the 
jurisdiction of the Council during the first phase of rede- 
ployment. 

b. All civil powers and responsibilities, including planning 
and zoning, in Areas A and B, set out in Annex m, wOl 
be transferred to and assumed by the Council dxiring the 
first phase of redeployment. 

c. In Area C, during the first phase of redeployment Israel 
wiQ transfer to the Council civil powers and responsibil- 
ities not relating to territory, as set out in Annex IIL 

d. The further redeployments of Israeli military forces to 
specified military locations will be gradually imple- 
mented in accordance with the DOP m three phases, 
each to take place after an interval of six months, after 
the inauguration of the Council, to be completed within 
18 montiis firom the date of the inauguration of the 
Council. 

e. During the further redeployment phases to be completed 
within 18 months firom the date of the inauguration 
of the Council, powers and responsibilities renting to 
territory will be transferred gradually to Palestinian 
jurisdiction that will cover West B ank and Gaza Strip 
territory, except for the issues that will be negotiated in 
the permanent status negotiations. 

f. The specified military locations referred to in Article X, 
paragraph 2 above will be determined in the further 
redeplojnnent phases, within the specified time-firame 
ending not later than 18 months firom the date of the 
inauguration of the Council, and will be negotiated in 
the permanent status negotiations. 

3. For the purpose ofthis Agreement and until the completion 
of the first phase of the further redeployments: 

a. Area A’ means the populated areas delineated by a red 
line and shaded in brown on attached map No. 1; 


b. ‘Area B’ means the populated areas delineated by a red 
liTip. and shaded in yellow on attached map No. 1, and 
the built-up area of the hamlets listed in Appendix 6 to 
Annex I; and 

c. ‘Area C* means areas of the West Bank outside Areas A 
and B, which, except for the issues that will be negotiated 
in the permanent status negotiations, will be gradually 
transferred to Palestinian jurisdiction in accordance with 
this Agreement. 

ARTICLE Xn 

Arrangements for Security and Public Order 

1. In order to guarantee public order and internal security 
for the Palestinians of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, the 
Council shall establish a strong police force as set out in Article 
XTV below. Israel shall continue to carry the responsibility for 
defence against external threats, including the responsibility 
for protecting the Egyptian and Jordanian borders, and for 
defence against external threats firom the sea and from the air, 
as well as the responsibility for overall security of Israelis and 
Settlements, for the purpose of safeguarding their internal 
security and public order, and will have all the powers to take 
the steps necessary to meet this responsibility. 

2. Agreed security arrangements and co-ordination mechan- 
isms are specified in Annex 1. 

3. A Joint Co-ordination and Co-operation Committee for 
Mutual Security Purposes (hereinafter ‘the JSC’), as well as 
Joint Regional Security Committees (hereinafter ‘RSCs’) and 
Joint District Co-ordination Offices (hereinafter ‘DCOs’), are 
hereby established as provided for in Annex I. 

4. The security arrangements provided for in this Agreement 
and in Annex I may be reviewed at the request of either Ps^ 
and may be amended by mutual agreement of the Parties. 
Specific review arrsLngements are included in Annex I. 

5. For the purpose of this Agreement, ‘the Settlements’ 
means, in the West Bank— the settlements in Area C; and in 
the Gaza Strip— the Gush Katif and Erez settlement areas, as 
well as the o&er settlements in the Gausa Strip, as shown on 
attached map No. 2 {not reproduced— Ed.). 

ARTICLE Xm 
Security 

1. The Council will, upon completion of the redeployment of 
Israeli military forces in each district, as set out in Appendix 1 
to Annex I, assume the powers and responsibilities for internal 
security and public order in Area A in that district. 

2. a. There will be a complete redeployment of Israeli military 

forces firom Area B. Israel will transfer to the Council 
and the Council will assume responsibility for public 
order for Palestinians Israel shall have the overriding 
responsibility for security for the purpose of protecting 
Israelis and confronting the threat of terrorism, 
b. In Area B the Palestinian Police shall assume the respon- 
sibility for public order for Palestinians and shall be 
deployed m order to accommodate the Palestinian needs 
and requirements in the following manner: 

(1) The Palestinian Police shall establish 25 police sta- 
tions and posts in towns, villages, and other places 
listed in Appendix 2 to Annex I and as delineated 
on map No. 3 {not reproduced— Ed.). The West Bank 
RSC may agree on the establishment of additional 
police stations and posts, if required. 

(2) The Palestinian Police shall be responsible for 
handling public order incidents in which only Pales- 
tinians are involved. 

(3) The Palestinian Police shall operate freely in popu- 
lated places where police stations and posts are 
located, as set out in paragraph b(l) above. 

(4) While the movement of uniformed Palestinian 
policemen in Area B outside places where there is 
a Palestinian police station or post will be carried 
out after co-ordination and confirmation through the 
relevant DCO, three months after the completion of 
redeployment fi:om Area B, the DCOs may decide 
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that movemeiit of Palestinian policemen from the 
police stations in Area B to Palestinian towns and 
villages in Area B on roads that are used only by 
Palestinian traffic will take place after notifrina 
theDCO. 

(5) The co-ordination of such planned movement prior 
to confirmation through the relevant DCO shflll 
include a scheduled plan, including the number of 
policemen, as well as the type and number of wea- 
pons and vehicles intended to tjiTrft part. It fthflll 
also include details of arrangements for ensuring 
continued co-ordination through appropriate com- 
mumcation links , the exact schedule of movement 
to the area of the planned operation, including the 
destination and routes thereto, its proposed dura- 
tion and the schedule for returning to the police 
station or post. 

The Israeli side of the DCO will provide the Pales- 
tinian side with its response, following a request 
for movement of policemen in accordance with thiR 
paragraph, in normal or routine cases within one 
day and in emergency cases no later tiban 2 hours. 

(6) The Palestinian Police and the Israeli military 
forces will conduct joint security activities on the 
main roads as set out in Annex 1. 

(7) The Palestinian Police wfil notify the West Bank 
RSC of the names of the policemen, number plates 
of police vehicles and serial numbers of weapons, 
wifli respect to each police station and post in 
Area B. 

(8) Further redeployments from Area C and transfer of 
internal security responsibility to the Palestinian 
Police in Areas B and C will be carried out in three 
phases, each to take place after an interval of six 
months, to be completed 18 months after the inaug- 
uration of the Council, except for the issues of 
permanent status negotiations and of Israel’s 
overall responsibility for Israelis and borders. 

(9) The procedures detailed in this paragraph will be 
reviewed within six months of the completion of the 
first phase of redeployment. 

ARTICLE XIV 
The Palestinian Police 

1. The Council shall establish a strong police force. The duties, 
functions, structure, deployment and composition of the 
Palestinian Police, together with provisions regarding its equip- 
ment and operation, as well as rules of conduct, are set out in 
Annex 1. 

2. The Palestinian police force established xmder the Gaza- 
Jericho Agreement will be fuUy integrated into the Palestinian 
Police and will be subject to the provisions of this Agreement. 

3. Except for the Palestinian Police and the Israeli milita^ 
forces, no other armed forces shall be established or operate in 
the West Bank and the Gfaza Strip. 

4. Except for the arms, ammunition and equipment of the 
Palestinian Police described in Annex I, and those of the Israeli 
military forces, no organization, group or mdividual in the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip sh^ manufacture, seU, acquire, 
possess, import or otherwise introduce into the West Bank or 
the Gaza Strip any firearms, ammunition, weapons, explosives, 
gunpowder or any related equipment, unless otherwise provided 
for in Annex I. 

ARTICLE XV 
Prevention of Hostile Acts 

1. Both sides shall take all measures necess^ in order to 
prevent acts of terrorism, crime and hostilities dir^ted against 
each other, against individuals falling under the other’s 
authority and against their property, and shall take legal meas- 
ures against offenders. 

2. Specific provisions for the implementation of this Article 
are set out in Annex I. 


ARTICLE XVI 

Confidence Building Measures 

With a view to fostering a positive and supportive public atmos- 
phere to accompany the implementation of this Agreement, to 
establish a solid basis of mutual trust and good fhith, and in 
order to facilitate the anticipated co-operation and new relations 
between the two peoples, both Parties agree to carry out confi- 
dence building measures as detailed herewith: 

1. Israel will release or turn over to the Palestinian side, 
Palestinian detainees and prisoners, residents of the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. The first stage of release 
of tibese prisoners and detainees will take place on the 
signing of this Agreement and the second stage will take 
place prior to the date of the elections. There will be a 
third stage of redease of detainees and prisoners. De- 
tainees and prisoners will be released fix)m among cate- 
gories detailed in Annex VII (Release of Palestinian 
Prisoners and Detainees). Those released will be free 
to return to their homes in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. 

2. Palestinians who have maintained contact with the 
Israeli aulhorities will not be subjected to acts of harass- 
ment, violence, retribution or prosecution. Appropriate 
ongoing measures will be taken, in co-ordination with 
Israel, in order to ensure their protection. 

3. Palestinians from abroad whose entry into the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip is approved pursuant to this 
Agreement, and to whom the provisions of this Article are 
applicable, will not be prosecuted for offences committed 
prior to September 13, 1993. 

CHAPTER 3-LEGAL AFFAIRS 
ARTICLE XVH 
Jurisdiction 

1. In accordance with the DOP, the jurisdiction of the Coimdl 
will cover West Bank and Gaza Strip territory as a single 
territorial unit, except for: 

a. Issues that will be negotiated in the permanent status 
negotiations: Jerusalem, settlements, specified military 
locations, Palestinian refugees, borders, foreign relations 
and Israelis; and 

b. Powers and responsibilities not transferred to the 
Council. 

2. Accordingly, the authority of the Coxmcil encompasses all 
matters that fell within its territorial, functional and personal 
jurisdiction, as follows: 

a. The territorial jurisdiction of the Coundl shall encom- 
pass Gaza Strip territory, except for the Settlements and 
the Military Installation Area shown on map No. 2, and 
West Bank territory, except for Area C which, except for 
the issues that will be negotiated in the permanent status 
ne^tiations, will be gradually transferred to Palestinian 
jurisdiction in three phases, each to take place after an 
interval of six months, to be completed 18 months after 
the inauguration of the Council. At this time, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Council will cover West Bank and Gaza Strip 
territory, except for the issues that will be negotiated in 
the permanent status negotiations. 

Territorial jurisdiction includes land, subsoil and terri- 
torial waters, in accordance with the provisions of this 
Agreement. 

b. The functional jurisdiction of the Council extends to all 
powers and responsibilities transferred to the Council, 
as specified in this Agreement or in any future agree- 
ments that may be reached between the Parties during 
the interim period. 

c. The territorial and functional jurisdiction of the Council 
will apply to all persons, except for Israelis, unless other- 
wise provided in this A^eement. 

d. Notwithstanding subparagraph a. above, the Council 
shall have functional jurisdiction in Area C, as detailed 
in Article IV of Annex ID. 

3. The Council has, within its authority, legislative, executive 
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and judicial powers and responsibilities, as provided for in this 
Agreement. 

4. a. Israel, throu|^ its military government, has the 

authority over areas that are not under the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Council, powers and responsibilities 
not transferred to the Council and Israelis. 

b. To this end, the Israeli military government shall retain 
the necessary legislative, judicid and executive powers 
responsibilities, in accordance with international 
law. This provision ah all not derogate from Israel’s ap- 
plicable legislation over Israelis in personam. 

5. The exercise of authority with regard to the electromag- 
netic sphere and air space shall be in accordance with the 
provisions of this Agreement. 

6. Without derogating from the provisions of this Article, 
legal arrangements detSled in the Protocol Concerning Legal 
Matters attached as Annex IV to this Agreement (hereinafter 
‘Annex IV) shall be observed. Israel and the Council may 
negotiate farther legal arrangements. 

7. Israel and the Council shall co-operate on matters of legal 
assistance in criminal and civU matters through a legal com- 
mittee (hereinafter *the Legal Commmittee’), hereby estab- 
lished. 

8. The Coimcil’s jurisdiction will extend gradually to cover 
West Bank and Gaza Strip territory, except for the issues to be 
negotiated in the permanent status negotiations, through a 
series of redeployments of the Israeli military forces. The first 
phase of the redeployment of Israeli military forces will cover 
populated areas in the West Bank— cities, towns, refugee camps 
and hamlets, as set out in Annex I— and will be completed prior 
to the eve of the Palestinian elections, i.e. 22 days before the 
day of the elections. Further redeplo:pients of Israeli military 
forces to specified military locations commence immediately 
upon the inauguration of the Council and will be effected in 
t^e phases, each to take place after an interval of six months, 
to be concluded no later than eighteen months from the date of 
the inauguration of the Council. 

ARTICLE XVm 

Legislative Powers of the Council 

1. For the purposes of this Article, legislation shall mean any 
primary and secondary legislation, including basic laws, laws, 
regulations and other legislative acts. 

2. The Council has the power, within its jurisdiction as 
defined in Article XVn of this Agreement, to adopt legislation. 

3. While the primary legislative power shall lie in the hands 
of the Council as a whole, Qie Ra’ees of the Executive Authority 
of the Council shall have the following legislative powers: 

a. The power to initiate legislation or to present proposed 
legislation to the Council; 

b. The power to promulgate legislation adopted by the 
Coun^ and 

c. The power to issue secondary legislation, including regu- 
lations, relating to any matters specified and within 5ie 
scope laid down in any primary legislation adopted by 
the Council. 

4. a. Legislation, including legislation which amends or abro- 

gates e xis ti ng laws or military orders, which exceeds 
^e jurisdiction of the Council or which is otherwise 
inconsistent with the provisions of the DOP, this Agree- 
ment, or of any other agreement that may be reached 
between the two sides during the interim period, shall 
have no effect and shall be void ab initio. 

b. The Ra’ees of the Executive Authority of the Council 
shall not promulgate legislation adopted by the Council 
if such legislation falls under the provisions of this para- 
graph. 

6. All legislation shall be communicated to the Israeli side of 
the Legal Committee. 

6. Without demoting from the provisions of paragraph 4 
above, the Israeli side of the Legal Committee may refer for the 
attention of the Committee any legislation regarding which 
Israel considers the provisions of paragraph 4 apply, in order 


to discuss issues arising from such legislation. The Legal Com- 
mittee will consider the legislation referred to it at the earliest 
opportunity. 

ARTICLE XK 

Human Rights and the Rule of Law 

Israel and the Council shall exercise their powers and respon- 
sibilities pursuant to this Agreement with due regard to interna- 
tionally-accepted norms and principles of human rights and the 
rule of law. 

ARTICLE XX 

Rights, Liabilities and Obligations 

1. a. Transfer of powers and responsibilities from the Israeli 

military government and its civil achninistration to the 
Council, as detailed in Annex III, includes all related 
rights, liabilities and obligations arising with regard to 
acts or omissions which occurred prior to such transfer. 
Israel will cease to bear any financial responsibility 
regarding such acts or omissions and the Council will 
bear all financial responsibility for these and for its own 
fiinctioning. 

b. Any financial claim made in this regard against Israel 
will be referred to the Council. 

c. Israel shall provide the Council with the information it 
has regarding pending and anticipated claims brought 
before any court or tribunal against Israel in this regard. 

d. Where legal proceedings are brought in respect of such 
a claim, Israel will notify the Council and enable it to 
participate in defending the claim and raise any argu- 
ments on its behalf. 

e. In the event that an award is made against Israel by 
any court or tribunal in respect of such a claim, the 
Council shall immediately reimburse Israel the full 
amount of the award. 

f. Without prejudice to the above, where a court or tribunal 
healing such a claim finds that liability rests solely with 
an employee or agent who acted beyond the scope of the 
powers assigned to him or her, unlawfully or with willful 
malfeasance, the Council shall not bear j^ancial respon- 
sibility. 

2. a. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraphs l.d 

through l.f above, each side may take the necessary 
measures, including promulgation of legislation, in order 
to ensure that sudh claims by Palestinians, including 
pending claims in which the hearing of evidence has not 
yet begun, are brought only before Palestinian courts or 
tribunals in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, and are 
not brought before or heard by Israeli courts or tribunals. 

b. Where a new claim has been brought before a Palestinian 
court or tribunal subsequent to the dismissal of tiie claim 
pursuant to subparagraph a. above, the Council shall 
defend it and, in accordance with subparagraph l.a 
above, in the event that an award is made for the plain- 
tiff, shall pay the amount of the award. 

c. The Legal Committee shall agree on arrangements for 
the transfer of all materials and information needed to 
enable the Palestiman courts or tribunals to hear such 
claims as referred to in subparagrah b. above, and, when 
necessary, for the provision of legal assistance by Israel 
to the Council in defending such claims. 

3. The transfer of authority in itself shall not affect rights, 
liabilities and obligations of any person or legal entity, in 
existence at the date of signing of this Agreement. 

4. The Council, upon its inauguration, will assume all the 
rights, liabilities and obligations of the Palea tinian Authority. 

5. For the purpose of this Agreement, ‘Israelis’ also includes 
Israeli statutory agencies and corporations registered in Israel. 

ARTICLE XXI 

Settlement of Differences and Disputes 
Any difference relating to the application of this Agreement shall 
be referred to the appropriate co-ordination and co-operation 
mech ani sm established under this Agreement. The provisions 
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DOP shall apply to any such difference 
which is not settled through the appropriate co-ordination and 
co-operation mechanism, namely; 

^ arising out of the application or interpretation 

of this Agreement or any related agreements pertaining 
to the interim period sh^ be settled through the Liaison 
Committee. 

2. Disputes which cannot be settled by negotiations may 
be settled by a mechanism of conciliation to be agreed 
between the Parties. 

3. The Parties may agree to submit to arbitration disputes 
relating to the interim period, which cannot be settled 
through concihation. To this end, upon the agreement 
of both Parties, the Parties will establish an Arbitration 
Committee. 

CHAPTER 4-CO-OPERATION 
ARTICLE XXn 

Relations between Israel and the Council 

1. Israel and the Council shall seek to foster mutual under- 
standing and tolerance and shall accordingly abstain fiom 
incitement, including hostile propaganda, against each other 
and, without derogating from Ihe principle of freedom of expres- 
sion, shall take legal measures to prevent such incitement by 
any organizations, groups or individuals within their jurisdic- 
tion. 

2. Israel and the Council will ensure that their respective 
educational systems contribute to the peace between the Israeli 
and Pales tin ia n peoples and to peace in the entire region, and 
will refram from the introduction of any motifs that could 
adversely affect the process of reconciliation. 

3. Without derogating from the other provisions of this Agree- 
ment, Israel and the Council shall co-operate in combating 
criminal activity which may affect both sides, including offenses 
related to trafficking in illegal drugs and psychotropic sub- 
stances, smuggling, and offenses against property, including 
offenses related to vehicles. 

ARTICLE XXm 

Co-operation with Regard to Transfer of Powers and 
Responsibilities 

In order to ensure a smooth, peaceful and orderly transfer of 
powers and responsibilities, the two sides vnll co-operate with 
regard to the transfer of security powers and responsibilities in 
accordance with the provisions of Aimex I, and the transfer of 
dvil powers and responsibilities in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Annex III. 

ARTICLE XXIV 
Economic Relations 

The economic relations between the two sides are set out in the 
Protocol on Economic Relations, signed in Paris on April 29, 
1994, and the Appendices thereto, and the Supplement to the 
Protocol on Economic Relations, all attached as Annex V, and 
will be governed by the relevant provisions of this Agreement 
and its Annexes. 

ARTICLE XXV 
Co-operation Programmes 

1. The Parties agree to establish a mechanism to develop 
programmes of co-operation between them. Details of such co- 
operation are set out in Annex VI. 

2. A Standing Co-operation Committee to deal with issues 
arising in the context of this co-operation is hereby established 
as provided for in Annex VI. 

ARTICLE XXVI 

The Joint Israeli-Palestinian Liaison Committee 

1. The liaison Committee established pursuant to Article X 
of the DOP shall ensure the smooth implementation of this 
^eement. It shall deal wiffi issues requiring co-ordination, 
other issues of common interest and disputes. 

2. The Liaison Committee shall be composed of an equal 
number of members from each Party. It may add other technic- 
ians and experts as necessary. 


3. The Liaison Committee shall adopt its rules of procedures, 
including the frequency and place or places of its meetings. 

4. The Liaison Committee shall reach its decisions by agree- 
ment. 

5. The Liaison Committee shflll establish a subcommittee 
that will monitor and steer the implementation of this Agree- 
ment {hereinafter ^he Monitoring and Steering Committee’). It 
will function as follows: 

a. The Monitoring and Steering Committee will, on an 
ongoing basis, monitor the implementation of this Agree- 
ment, with a view to enhancing the co-operation and 
fostering the peaceful relations between the two sides. 

b. The Monitoring and Steering Committee will steer the 
activities of the various joint committees established in 
this A^ement (the JSC, the CAC, the Legal Committee, 
the Joint Economic Committee and the Standby Co- 
operation Committee) concerning the ongoing imple- 
mentation of the Agreement, and will report to the 
Liaison Committee. 

c. The Monitoring and Steering Committee will be com- 
posed of the heads of the various committees men- 
tioned above. 

d. The two heads of the Monitoring and Steering Committee 
will establish its rules of procedures, including the fre- 
quency and places of its meetings. 

ARTICLE XXVn 

Liaison and Co-operation with Jordan and Egypt 

1. Pursuant to Article XII of the DOP, the two Parties have 
iQvited the Governments of Jordan and Egypt to participate 
in establishing further liaison and co-operation arrangements 
between the Giovemment of Israel and the Palestinian represen- 
tatives on the one hand, and the Governments of Jordan and 
Egypt on the other hand, to promote co-operation between them. 
As part of these arrangements a Continuing Committee has 
been constituted and has commenced its deliberations. 

2. The Continuing Committee shall decide by agreement on 
the modalities of admission of persons displaced from the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip in 1967, together with necessary 
measures to prevent disruption and disorder. 

3. The Continuing Committee shall also deal with other mat- 
ters of common concern. 

ARTICLE XXVm 
Missing Persons 

1. Israel and the Council shall co-operate by providing each 
other with all necessary assistance in the conduct of searches 
for missing persons and bodies of persons which have not been 
recovered, as well as by providing information about missing 
persons. 

2. The PLO undertakes to co-operate with Israel and to assist 
it in its efforts to locate and to return to Israel Israeli soldiers 
who are missing in action and the bodies of soldiers which have 
not been recovered. 

CHAPTER 5-MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
ARTICLE XXIX 

Safe Passage between the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
Arrangements for safe passage of persons and transportation 
between the West Bank and the Gaza Strip are set out in 
Annex 1. 

ARTICLE XXX 
Passages 

Arrangements for co-ordmation between Israel and the Council 
regarding passage to and from Egs^t and Jordan, as well as 
any other agreed international crossings, are set out in Annex I. 

ARTICLE XXXI 
Final Clauses 

1. This Agreement shall enter into force on the date of its 
signing. 
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2. The Gaza-Jericho Agreement, the Preparatory Transfer 
Agreement and the Further Transfer Protocol will be superseded 
by this Agreement. 

3. The Council, upon its inauguration, shall replace the Pales- 
tinian Authority and shall assume aU the undertakings and 
obligations of ^e Palestinian Authority under the Gaza-Jericho 
Agreement, the Preparatory Transfer Agreement, and the Fur- 
ther Transfer Protocol. 

4. The two sides shall pass all necessary legislation to imple- 
ment this Agreement. 

5. Permanent status negotiations will commence as soon as 
possible, but not later than May 4, 1996, between the Pa^es. 
It is understood that these negotiations shall cover remaining 
issues, including: Jerusalem, refugees, settlements, security 
arrangements, larders, relations and co-operation with other 
nei^bours, and other issues of common interest. 

6. Nothing in this Agreement shall prejudice or preempt the 
outcome of the negotiations on the permanent status to be 
conducted pursuant to the DOP. Neither Party shall be deemed, 
by virtue of having entered into this Agreement, to have ren- 
ounced or waived any of its existing rights, claims or positions. 

7. Neither side shall initiate or take any step that will change 
the status of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip pending the 
outcome of the permanent status negotiations. 

8. The two Parties view the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
as a single territorial unit, the integrity and status of which 
will be preserved during the interim period. 

9. The PLO undertakes that, within two months of the date 
of the inauguration of the Council, the Palestinian National 
Coimcil will convene and formally approve the necessary 
changes in regard to the Palestinian Covenant, as undertaken 
in the letters signed by the Chairman of the PLO and addressed 
to tiie Prime Minister of Israel, dated September 9, 1993 and 
May 4, 1994. 

10. Pursuant to Annex I, Article EX of this Agreement, Israel 
confirms that the permanent checkpoints on the roads leading 
to and from the Jericho Area (except those related to the access 
road leading from Mousa Alami to the Allenby Bridge) will be 
removed upon the completion of the first phase of redeployment. 

11. Prisoners who, pursuant to the Gaza-Jencho Agreement, 
were turned over to the Palestinian Authority on the condition 
that they remain in the Jericho Area for the remainder of their 
sentence, wiU be fi:ee to return to their homes in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip upon the completion of the first phase of 
redeployment. 

12. As regards relations between Israel and the PLO, and 
without derogating firom the commitments contained in the 
letters signed by and exchanged between the Prime Mi-ma ter of 
Israel and the Chairman of &e PLO, dated September 9, 1993 
and May 4, 1994, the two sides wfil apply between them the 
provisions contained in Article XXn, paragraph 1, with the 
necessary changes. 

13. a. The Preamble to this Agreement, and all Annexes, 

Appendices and maps attached hereto {not repro- 
duced— EdX shall constitute an integral part hereof, 
b. The Parties agree that the maps {not reproduced -Ed,) 
attached to the Gaza-Jericho Agreement as: 

a. map No. 1 (The Gaza Strip), an exact copy of which 
is attached to this Agreement as map No. 2 (in this 
Agreement hoap No. 2’); 

b. map No. 4 (Deployment of Palestinian Police in the 
Gaza Strip), an exact copy of which is attached to 
this Agreement as map No. 5 (in this Agreement 
'map No. 6*); and 

c. map No. 6 (Maritime Activity Zones), an exact copy 
of which is attached to this Agreement as map No. 
8 (in this Agreement 'map No. 8’)*, 

are an integral part hereof and will remain in effect for 

the duration of this Agreement. 

14. While the Jeftlik area wiU come under the functional 
and personal jurisdiction of the Council in the first phase of 
redeployment, the area’s transfer to the territorial jurisdiction 
of the Council will be considered by the Israeli side in the first 
phase of the further redeployment phases. 


THE WYE RIVER MEMORANDUM 

The Wye River Memorandum was signed by Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Binyamin Netanyahu and PNA President Yasser Arafat, 
a^ witnessed by US President Bill Clinton, on 23 October 1998 
at the Wye Plantation, Maryland, USA. The Memorandum was 
to enter into force 10 days after this date. An attachment to the 
Memoraridum detailed a 'time line* for the implementation of 
the terms of the Interim Agreement and the Memorandum. 

The following are steps to facihtate implementation of the 
Interim Agreement on the West Bank and Gaza Strip of Sep- 
tember 28, 1995 (the Interim Agreement’) and other related 
agreements including the Note for the Record of January 17, 
1997 (hereinafter referred to as the prior agreements’) so that 
the Israeli and Palestinian sides can more effectively carry 
out their reciprocal responsibilities, including those relating to 
further redeployments and securily respectively. These steps 
are to be carried out in a parallel phased approach in accordance 
with this Memorandum and the attached time line. They are 
subject to the relevant terms and conditions of the prior agree- 
ments and do not supersede their other agreements. 

L FURTBDER REDEPLOYMENTS 

A. Phase One and Two Further Redeployments 

1. Pursuant to the Interim Agreement and subsequent agree- 
ments, ^e Israeli side’s implementation of the first and second 
F.R.D. will consist of the transfer to the Palestinian aide of 13% 
from Area C as follows: 

1% to Area (A) 

12% to Area (B) 

The Palestinian side has informed that it will allocate an 
area/areas amounting to 3% from the above Area (B) to be 
designated as Green Areas and/or Nature Reserves. The 
Palestinian side has further informed that they will act 
according to the established scientific standards, and that there- 
fore there will be no changes in the status of these areas, 
without prejudice to the rights of the existing inhabitants m 
these areas including Bedouins; while these standards do not 
allow new construction in these areas, existing roads and build- 
ings may be maintained. 

The Israeli side will retam in these Green Areas/Nature 
Reserves the overriding security responsibility for the purpose 
of protecting Israelis and confronting the threat of terrorism. 
Activities and movements of the Palestinian Police forces may 
be carried out after co-ordination and confirmation; tiie Israeh 
side will respond to such requests expeditiously. 

2. As part of the foregoing implementation of the first and 
second F.R.D., 14.2% from Area (B) will become Area (A). 

B. Third Phase of Further Redeployments 

With regard to the terms of the Interim Agreement and of 
Secretary Christopher’s letters to the two sides of January 17, 
1997 relating to the further redeployment process, there will be 
a committee to address this question. The United States will be 
briefed regularly. 

n. SECURITY 

In the provisions on security arrangements of the Interim Agree- 
ment, the Palestinian side agreed to take all measures necessary 
in order to prevent acts of terrorism, crime and hostilities 
directed against the Israeli side, against individuals fallmg 
under the Israeli side’s authority and against their property, 
just as the Israeh side agreed to take all measures necessary 
in order to prevent acts of terrorism, crime and hostilities 
directed against the Palestinian side, against individuals falling 
under the Palestinian side’s authority and against their prop- 
erty. The two sides also agreed to take legal measures against 
offenders within their jurisdiction and to prevent incitement 
against each other by any organizations, groups or individuals 
within their jurisdiction. 

Both sides recognize that it is in their vital interests to combat 
terro^m and fight violence in accordance with Annex I of the 
Interim Agreement and the Note for the Record. They also 
recognize tiiat the struggle against terror and violence must be 
comprehensive in that it deals with terrorists, the terror support 
structure, and the environment conducive to the support of 
terror. It must be continuous and constant over a long-term, in 
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there can be no pauses in the work against terrorists and 
their structure. It must be co-operative in that no effort can be 
fully effective without Israeli-Palestmian co-operation and the 
continuous exchange of information, concepts, and actions. 

Pursuant to the prior agreements, the Palestinian side’s 
implementation of its responsibilities for security, security co- 
operation, and other issues will be as detailed below during the 
time periods specified in the attached time line: 

A. Security Actions 

1. Outlawing and Combating Terrorist Organizations 

a. The Palestinian side will make known its policy of zero 
tolerance for terror and violence against both sides. 

b. A work plan developed by the Palestinian side will be 
shared with the U.S. and thereafter implementation will 
begin imm ediately to ensure the systematic and effective 
combat of terrorist organizations and their infirastruc- 
ture. 

c. In addition to the bilateral Israeli-Palestinian security 
co-operation, a U.S.-Palestinian committee will meet 
biweekly to review the steps being tflkftn to eliminate 
terrorist cells and the support structure that plans, fin- 
ances, supplies and abets terror. In these meetings, the 
Palestinian side will inform the U.S. fully of the actions 
it has taken to outlaw all organizations (or wings of 
organizations, as appropriate) of a military, terrorist or 
violent character and their support structure and to 
prevent them from operating in areas under its jurisdic- 
tion. 

d. The Palestinian side will apprehend the specific individ- 
uals suspected of perpetrating acts of violence and terror 
for the purpose of further investigation, and prosecution 
and punislunent of all persons involved in acts of violence 
and terror. 

e. A U.S.-Palestinian committee will meet to review and 
evaluate information pertinent to the decisions on prose- 
cution, punishment or other legal measures which affect 
the status of individuals suspected of abetting or perpe- 
trating acts of violence and terror, 

2. Prohibiting Illegal Weapons 

a. The Palestinian side will ensure an effective legal frame- 
work is in place to criminalize, in conformity with the 
prior agreements, any importation, manufacturing or 
unlicensed sale, acquisition or possession of firearms, 
ammunition or weapons in areas under Palestinian juris- 
diction, 

b. In addition, the Palestinian side will establish and vigor- 
ously and continuously implement a systematic pro- 
gramme for the collection and appropriate handling of 
all such illegal items in accordance with the prior agree- 
ments. The U.S. has agreed to assist in carrying out this 
programme. 

c. A U.S.-Palestinian-Israeli committee will be established 
to assist and enhance co-operation in preventing the 
smuggling or other unauthorized introduction of 
weapons or explosive materials into areas under Palesti- 
nian jurisdiction. 

3. Preventing Incitement 

a. Drawing on relevant international practice and pursuant 
to Article XXH (1) of the Interim Agreement and the 
Note for the Record, the Palestinian side will issue a 
decree prohibiting all forms of incitement to violence or 
terror, and establ^hing mechanisms for acting systemat- 
ically against all expressions or threats of violence or 
terror. This decree will be comparable to the existing 
Israeli legislation which deals with the same subject. 

b. A U.S.-Palestinian-Israeli committee will meet on a reg- 
ular basis to monitor cases of possible incitement to 
violence or terror and to make recommendations and 
reports on how to prevent such incitement. The Israeli, 
Palestinian and U.S. sides will each appoint a media 
specialist, a law enforcement representative, an educa- 
tional specialist and a current or former elected of&dal 
to the committee. 


B. Security Co-operation 

The two sides agree that their security co-operation will be 
based on a spirit of partnership and will include, among other 
things, the following steps: 

1. Bilateral Co-operation 

There will be full bilateral security co-operation between the two 
sides which will be continuous, intensive and comprehensive. 

2. Forensic Co-operation 

There will be an exchange of forensic expertise, training, and 
other assistance. 

3. Trilateral Committee 

In addition to the bilateral Israeli-Palestinian security co-opera- 
tion, a high-ranking U.S.-Palestinian-Israeli committee vriU 
meet as required and not less than biweekly to assess current 
threats, deal with any impediments to effective security co- 
operation and co-ordination and address the steps being t^en 
to combat terror and terrorist organizations. The committee vrill 
also serve as a forum to address the issue of external support 
for terror. In these meetings, the Palestinian side will fully 
inform the members of the committee of the results of its 
investigations concerning terrorist suspects already in custody 
and the participants will exchange additional relevant informa- 
tion. The committee will report regularly to the leaders of the 
two sides on the status of co-operation, the results of the meet- 
ings and its recommendations. 

C. Other Issues 

1. Palestinian Police Force 

sl. The Palestinian side will provide a list of its policemen to 
the Israeli side in conformity with the prior agreements. 

b. Should the Palestinian side request technical assistance, 
the U.S. has indicated its vrillingness to help meet their 
needs in co-operation with other donors. 

c. The Monitoring and Steering Committee will, as part of 
its functions, monitor the implementation of this provi- 
sion and brief the U.S. 

2. PLO Charter 

The Executive Committee of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation and the Palestinian Central Council will reaffirm the 
letter of 22 January 1998 from PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat to 
President Clinton concerning the nullification of the Palestinian 
National Charter provisions that are inconsistent with the 
letters exchanged between the PLO and the Government of 
Israel on 9-10 September 1993. PLO Chairman Arafat, the 
Speaker of the Palestine National Council, and the Speaker of 
the Palestinian Coundl will invite the members of the PNC, as 
well as the members of the Central Council, the Council, and 
the Palestinian Heads of Ministries to a meeting to be addressed 
by President Clinton to reaffirm their support for the peace 
process and the aforementioned decisions of Ihe Executive Com- 
mittee and the Central Council. 

3. Legal Assistance in Criminal Matters 

Among other forms of legal assistance in criminal matters, the 
requests for arrest and transfer of suspects and defendants 
pursuant to Article II (7 j of Annex IV of the Interim Agreement 
will be submitted (or resubmitted) through the mechanism 
of the Joint Israeli-Palestinian Legal Committee and will be 
responded to in conformity with Article 11 (7) (f) of Annex IV of 
the Interim Agreement withm the twelve week period. Requests 
submitted after the ei^th week will be responded to in con- 
formity with Article 11 (7) (f) within four weel^ of their submis- 
sion. The U.S. has been requested by the sides to report on 
a regular basis on the steps being taken to respond to the 
above requests. 

4. Human Rights and the Rule of Law 

Pursuant to Article XI 1 1 ) of Annex I of the Interim Agreement, 
and without derogating from the above, the Palestinian Police 
will exercise powers and responsibilities to implement this 
Memorandum with due regard to intemationily accepted 
norms of human rights and tiie rule of law, and wiU be guided 
by the need to protect the public, respect human dignity, and 
avoid harassment. 
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m. INTERIM COMMITTEES AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 

1. The Israeli and Palestinian sides reaffirm their commit- 
ment to enhancing their relationship and agree on the need 
actively to promote economic development in the West Bank 
and Gaza. In this regard, tlie parties agree to continue or to 
reactivate aU standii^ committees established by the Interim 
Agreement, including the Monitoring and Steering Committee, 
the Joint Economic Committee (JEC), the Civil Affairs Com- 
mittee (CAC), the Legal Committee, and the Standing Co- 
operation Committee. 

2. The Israeli and Palestinian sides have agreed on arrange- 
ments which will permit the timely opening of the Gaza Indus- 
trial Estate. They also have concluded a ‘Protocol Regarding 
the Establishment and Operation of the International Airport 
in the Gaza Strip During the Interim Period’. 

3. Both sides wiU renew negotiations on Safe Passage 
immediately. As regards the southern route, the sides will make 
best efforts to conclude the agreement within a week of the 
entry into force of this Memorandum. Operation of the southern 
route wiU start as soon as possible thereafter. As r^ards the 
northern route, negotiations will continue with the goal of 
reaching agreement as soon as possible. Implementation wiU 
take place expeditiously thereafter. 

4. The Israeli and Palestinian sides acknowledge the great 
importance of the Port of Gaza for the development of the 
Palestinian economy, and the expansion of Palestinian trade. 
They commit themselves to proceeding without delay to conclude 
an agreement to allow the construction and operation of the 
port in accordance with the prior agreements. The Israeli- 
Palestinian Committee will reactivate its work immediately 
with a goal of concluding the protocol within sixty days, which 
will allow commencement of the construction of the port. 

5. The two sides recognize that unresolved legal issues adver- 
sely affect the relationship between the two peoples. They there- 
fore will accelerate efforts through the Legal Committee to 
address outstanding legal issues and to implement solutions to 
these issues in the shortest possible period. The Palestinian 
side will provide to the Israeli side copies of all of its laws 
in effect. 

6. The Israeli and Palestinian sides will launch a strategic 
economic dialogue to enhance their economic relationship. They 
will establish within the framework of the JEC an Ad Hoc 
Committee for this purpose. The committee will review the 
following four issues: (1) Israeli purchase tax; (2) co-operation 
in combating vehicle theft; (3) dealing with unpaid Palestinian 
debts; and (4) the impact of Israeli standards as barriers to 
trade and the expansion of the A1 and A2 lists. The committee 
will submit an interim report within three weeks of the entry 
into force of this Memorandum, and within six weeks will submit 
its conclusions and recommendations to be implemented. 

7. The two sides agree on the importance of continued interna- 
tional donor assistance to facilitate implementation by both 
sides of agreements reached. They also recognize the need for 
enhanced donor support for economic development in the West 
Bank and Gaza. They agree jointly to approach the donor 
community to organize a Ministerial Conference before the end 
of 1998 to seek pledges for enhanced levels of assistance. 

IV. PERMANENT STATUS NEGOTIATIONS 

The two sides will immediately resume permanent status negoti- 
ations on an accelerated basis and will make a determined effort 
to achieve the mutual goal of reaching an agreement by May 4, 
1999. The negotiations wiU be continuous and without interrup- 
tion. The U.S. has expressed its wiUingness to facilitate these 
negotiations. 


V. UNILATERAL ACTIONS 

R^gnizing the necessity to create a positive environment for 
me negotiations, neither side shall initiate or take any step 
^t will change the status of the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip in accordance with the Interim Agreement. 
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SHARM ESH-SHEIKH MEMORANDUM ON THE 

IMPLEMENTATION TIMELINE OF OUTSTANDING 
COMMITMENTS OF AGREEMENTS SIGNED AND THE 
RESUMPTION OF PERMANENT STATUS 
NEGOTIATIONS (WYE TWO) 

The implementation of the Wye River Memorandum having 
stalled under the Netanyahu administration in Israel^ in Sep- 
tember 1999 the new Israeli Prime Minister, Ehud Barak, and 
the PNA President, Yasser Arafat, met in the Egyptian resort of 
Sharm esh-Sheikh to discuss the possible reactivation of the 
Memorandum. On 4 September the two leaders signed the Sharm 
esh-Sheikh Memorandum (also known as Wye Two), which 
detailed a revised timetable for the outstanding provisions of the 
October 1998 Memorandum. The Memorandum was witnessed 
by President Hosni Mubarak for E^pt, Secretary of State Made- 
leine Albright for the USA, and King Abdullah of Jordan. 

The (jovemment of the State of Israel and the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO) commit themselves to full and mutual 
implementation of the Interim Agreement and all other agree- 
ments concluded beween them since September 1993 (herein- 
after ‘the prior agreements’), and all outstanding commitments 
emanating from the prior agreements. Without derogating from 
the other requirements of the prior agreements, the two sides 
have agreed as follows: 

1. Permanent Status Negotiations 

a. In the context of the implementation of the prior agree- 
ments, the two sides wiU resume the Permanent Status 
negotiations in an accelerated manner and will make a 
determined effort to achieve their mutual agenda, i.e. the 
specific issues reserved for Permanent Status negotiators 
and other issues of common interest; 

b. The two sides reaffirm their understanding that the negoti- 
ations on the Permanent Status will lead to the implement- 
ation of Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338; 

c. The two sides will make a determined effort to conclude a 
Framework Agreement on all Permanent Status issues in 
five months from the resumption of the Permanent Status 
negotiations; 

d. The two sides will conclude a comprehensive agreement 
on all Permanent Status issues within one year from the 
resumption of the Permanent Status negotiations; 

e. Permanent Status negotiations will resume after the 
implementation of the first stage of release of prisoners 
and the second stage of the First and Second Further 
Redeployments and not later than September 13, 1999. 
In the Wye River Memorandum, the United States has 
expressed its willingness to facilitate these negotiations. 

2. Phase One and Phase Two of the Further Redeploy- 
ments 

The Israeli side undertakes the following with regard to Phase 
One and Phase Two of the Further Redeployments: 

a. On September 5, 1999, to transfer 7% from Area C to 
Area B; 

b. On November 15, 1999, to transfer 2% from Area B to 
Area A and 3% from Area C to Area B; 

c. On January 20, 2000, to transfer 1% from Area C to Area 
A, and 5.1% from Area B to Area A 

3. Release of Prisoners 

a. The two sides shall establish a joint committee that shall 
follow up on matters related to release of Palestinian 
prisoners; 

b. The Government of Israel shall release Palestinian and 
other prisoners who committed their offences prior to 
September 13, 1993, and were arrested prior to May 4, 
1994. The Joint Committee shall agree on the names of 
those who will be released in the first two stages. Those 
lists s ha ll be recommended to the relevant Authorities 
through the Monitoring and Steering Committee; 

c. The first stage of release of prisoners shall be carried out 
on September 5, 1999 and shall consist of 200 prisoners. 
The second stage of release of prisoners shall be carried 
out on October 8, 1999 and shall consist of 150 prisoners; 
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d. The joint committee shall recommend further lists of 
names to be released to the relevant Authorities through 
the Monitoring and Steering Committee; 

e. The Israeli side will aim to release Pales tinian prisoners 
before next Ramadan. 

4. Committees 

a. The Third Further Redeployment Committee shall com- 
mence its activities not later than September 13, 1999; 

b. The Monitoring and Steering Committee, all Interim Com- 
mittees (i.e. Civil Affairs Committee, Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Joint Standing Committee, legal committee, people 
to people), as well as Wye River Memorandum committees 
shall resume and/or continue their activity, as the case 
may be, not later than September 13, 1999. The Monitoring 
and Steering Committee will have on its agenda, inter 
alia, the Year 2000, Donor/PA projects in Area C, and the 
issue of industrial estates; 

c. The Continuing Committee on displaced persons ghaO 
resume its activity on October 1, 1999 (Article XXVII, 
Interim Agreement); 

d. Not later than October 30, 1999, the two sides will imple- 
ment the recommendations of the Ad-hoc Economic Com- 
mittee (article 111-6, Wye River Memorandum). 

5. Safe Passage 

a. The operation of the Southern Route of the Safe Passage 
for the movement of persons, vehicles, and goods will start 
on October 1, 1999 (.^^ex I, Article X, Interim Agreement) 
in accordance with the details of operation, which wiU be 
provided for in the Safe Passage Protocol that will be 
concluded by the two sides not later than September 
30, 1999; 

b. The two sides will agree on the specific location of the 
crossing point of the Northern Route of the Safe Passage 
as specified in Annex I, Article X, provision c-4, in the 
Interim Agreement not later than October 6, 1999; 

c. The Safe Passage Protocol applied to the Southern Route 
of the Safe Passage shall apply to the Northern Route of 
the Safe Passage with relevant agreed modifications; 

d. Upon the agreement on the location of the crossing point 
of the Northern Route of the Safe Passage, construction 
of the needed facilities and related procedures shall com- 
mence and shall be ongoing. At the same time, temporaiy 
facilities will be established for the operation of the Nor- 
thern Route not later than four months fi:om the agree- 
ment on the specific location of the crossing-point; 

e. In between the operation of the Southern crossing point 
of the Safe Passage and the Northern crossing point of the 
Safe Passage, Israel will facilitate arrangements for the 
movement between the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, 
using non-Safe Passage routes other than the Southern 
Route of the Safe Passage; 

f The location of the crossing points shall be without preju- 
dice to the Permanent Status negotiations (Annex I, Article 
X, provision e. Interim Agreement). 

6. Gaza Sea Port 

The two sides have agreed on the following principles to facili- 
tate and enable the construction works of the Gaza Sea Port. 

The principles sheill not prejudice or pre-empt the outcome of 

negotiations on the Permanent Status: 

a. The Israeli side agrees that the Palestinian side shall 
commence construction works in and related to the Gaza 
Sea Port on October 1, 1999; 

b. The two sides agree that the Gaza Sea Port will not be 
operated in any way before reaching a joint Sea Port 
protocol on all aspects of operating the Port, including 
security; 

c. The Gaza Sea Port is a special case, like the Gaza Airport, 
being situated in an area under the respoi^bility of the 
Palestinian side and servii^ as an international passage. 
Therefore, with the conclusion of a joint Sea Port Protocol, 


all activities and arrangements relating to the construction 
of the Port shall be in accordance with the provisions 
of the Interim Agreement, especially those relating to 
international passages, as adapted in the Gaza Airport 
Protocol; 

d. The construction shall ensure adequate provision for effec- 
tive security and customs inspection of people and goods, 
as well as the establishment of a designated checking area 
in the Port; 

e. In this context, the Israeli side will facilitate on an ongoing 
basis the works related to the construction of the Gaza 
Sea Port, including the movement in and out of the Port 
of vessels, equipment, resources, and material required 
for the construction of the Port; 

f. The two sides will co-ordinate such works, including the 
designs and movement, tiirough a joint mechanism. 

7. Hebron Issues 

a. The Shuhada Road in Hebron shall be opened for the 
movement of Palestinian vehicles in two phases. The first 
phase has been carried out, and the second shall be carried 
out not later than October 30, 1999; 

b. The wholesale market Hasbahe wiU be opened not later 
than November 1, 1999, in accordance with arrangements 
which will be agreed upon by the two sides; 

c. A high-level Joint Liaison Committee will convene not 
later than September 13, 1999 to review the situation in 
the Tomb of the Patriarchs/Al Haram A1 Ibrahimi (Annex 
I, Article VH, Interim Agreement and as per the January 
15, 1998 US Minute of Discussion). 

8. Security 

a. The two sides will, in accordance with the prior agree- 
ments, act to ensure the immediate, efficient and effective 
handling of any incident involving a threat or act of ter- 
rorism, violence or incitement, whether committed by Pal- 
estinians or Israelis. To this end, they wiU co-operate in 
the exchange of information and co-ordinate policies and 
activities. Each side shaU immediately and effectively 
respond to the occurrence of an act of terrorism, violence 
or incitement and shaU take aU necessary measures to 
prevent such an occurrence; 

b. Pursuant to the prior agreements, the Palestinian side 
undertakes to implement its responsibilities for security, 
security co-operation, ongoing obligations and other issues 
emanating from the prior agreements, including, in parti- 
cular, the foUowing obligations emanating &om the Wye 
River Memorandum: 

1. continuation of the programme for the coUection of the 
iUegal weapons, includ^g reports; 

2. apprehension of suspects, including reports; 

3. forwarding of the list of Palestinian policemen to the 
Israeli side not later than September 13, 1999; 

4. beginning of the review of the list by the Monitoring and 
Steering Committee not later than October 15, 1999. 

9. The two sides caU upon the international donor community 
to enhance its commitment and financial support to the Pales- 
tinian economic development and the IsraeU-Palestinian peace 
process. 

10. Recognizing the necessity to create a positive environment 
for the negotiations, neither side shaU initiate or take any step 
that wiU change the status of the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip in accordance with the Interim Agreement. 

11. Obligations pertaining to dates which occur on holidays or 
Saturdays shaU be carried out on the first subsequent working 
day. 

This memorandum wiU enter into force one week from the date 
of its signature. 

It is understood that, for technical reasons, implementation of 
Article 2a and the first stage mentioned m Article 3c will be 
carried out within a week from the signing of this Memorandum. 
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The decision, in March 1999, of OPEC and its petroleum- 
producing partner, Mexico, to reduce oil output by a further 
1.7m. barrels per day (b/d), for a period of 12 months from 1 
April 1999, had a dramatic impact on world markets for crude 
oil during the remainder of the yestr and into 2000. By the end 
of 1999 the price of Brent blend, the international marker crude, 
had recovered to almost US $26 per barrel, compared with less 
than $10 per barrel one year earlier. The average price in 1999 
was more than $18 per barrel, compared with only $12.76 per 
barrel in 1998, the lowest average price recorded in the 1990s. 
OPEC estimated that its collective revenues from oil had 
amounted to $131, 600m. in 1999, an increase of some $28, 600m. 
compared with 1998. According to the Paris-based International 
Energy Agency (lEA), the 1 % reduction in global oil production 
since 1999 had brought supply and demand more nearly mto 
equilibrium. OPEC representatives expressed their satisfaction 
with the resultant cash-flows which had eased the budgetary 
crises confronting those producer states which depended on oil 
for the bulk of their revenues. In one respect, then, the agree- 
ment concluded in March 1999 had been a resounding success. 
It did noting, however, to restore stability to world markets 
for oil. By March 2000, as the agreement approached its term, 
OPEC was confronted with a problem that was precisely the 
opposite of the one it had faced one year earlier: how to bring 
about a swift reduction in the price of oil. Prices had risen far 
beyond what had formerly been considered as the long-term 
sustainable trading range of $20-$25 per barrel. Indeed, by 
mid-July 2000 the organization appeared unable even to find a 
solution to the problem of establishing its new preferred trading 
range of $22-$28, and found itself increasingly the focus of 
international political pressure, most notably from the USA, to 
increase production more emphatically. 

Unprecedented degree of compliance 
It was generally agreed that the key factor behind the effective- 
ness of the March 1999 agreement had been the unprecedented 
degree of compliance on the part of the principal producer states. 
As recently as November 1997 the relevance of OPEC to the 
management of markets for crude oil had been widely dismissed, 
with many observers doubting that the organization would ever 
be able to overcome its internal differences sufficiently to achieve 
effective market regulation. By mid-July 1999, however, as 
world oil prices rose to their highest levels for some 20 months, 
a new seif-discipline was already apparent. Predictions that 
adherence to the agreement would weaken in subsequent 
months, as prices re-entered the US $20-$25 per barrel trading 
range, were not fulfilled, and by October compliance had become 
the key determinant of markets’ upward movements. In March 
2000 it was estimated that compliance had averaged a remark- 
able 809^90% since March 1999. 

Decline in global inventories 

One of the principal causes of the collapse in world oil prices 
from late 1997 had been the very high stocks of crude oil and 
petroleum products held world-wide. By some estimates these 
had risen to their highest levels ever in 1998, and in their public 
statements after March 1999 OPEC representatives focused 
repeatedly on the level of inventories as the measure of the 
effectiveness of the March 1999 agreement. OPEC’s difficulties 
in ‘fine-tuning’ the market for oil since March 2000 have in part 
stemmed from its earlier preoccupation, to apparent neglect 
of prices, with the level of inventories, which, like the precise 
level of global crude production, are notoriously difficult to 
determine accurately. In July and August 1999, for instance, 
while some commentators suggested that global inventories had 
already returned to customary levels, others warned that they 
remain^ excessive and that it would be premature for OPEC 
to consider any easing of quotas. At a ministerial meeting held 


in Vienna, Austria, on 22-23 September, OPEC justified its 
decision to postpone any revision of quotas until early 2000 with 
reference to the prevailing high level of inventories. By early 
2000, however, it was clear that inventories had declined sub- 
stantially and rapidly as a result of OPEC’s production cuts. 
Declines in countries of the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) were reported to have 
reduced forward provision to only 1.4 days, and in January it 
was reported that US inventories of crude had declined by 12.7% 
in 1999, and thus to their lowest levels since 1996. There 
was a consensus within the industry that so-called depressive 
inventories had been eliminated in the third quarter of 1999, 
and any demurral by OPEC was dismissed as a bluff on the 
part of an organization intent on maximizing its revenues. 
The London-based Centre for Global Ener^ Studies (CGES) 
estimated that the inventories of the major oil companies would 
decline to minimTim operating levels in early 2000. 

Threat to global economic prospects 

By March 2000 the price of oil had risen above US $30 per 
barrel: markets were clearly overheating as a result of the rapid 
decline in stocks caused by the withdrawal of crude supplies 
since April 1999. Inflation in the OECD economies was esti- 
mated to have risen, on average, by a full percentage point in 
1999, and most of tliis increase was attributed to the price of 
oil. Once again, oil markets had become a key item influencing 
economic politgr-making, not least in the USA, where, in an 
election year, consumer dissatisfaction with increases in the 
price of automobile gasoline was regarded as a serious threat 
to the prospects of the Democrats’ presidential candidate. Nor, 
moreover, is a sustained period of very strong oil prices in 
the long-term interests of the petroleum producers themselves. 
Higher prices result in increased inflation and interest rates in 
the principal OECD member countries. They also threaten the 
economy recovery under way in the Asia-Pacific region and act 
as a spur to investment by the multinational oil companies in 
non-OPEC supplies in areas such as the Caspian Sea, threat- 
ening both prices and OPEC’s market share in the long term. 

OPEC’s challenge 

As the ministerial meeting on 27 March 2000 approached, 
OPEC’s challenge was thus to devise a strategy to bring prices 
down sufficiently to reduce the threat to economic growth while, 
at the same time, maintaining revenues at the level necessary 
to meet member states’ budgetary requirements. The political 
pressure on the organization had begun to intensify. In the 
USA, for instance, where the price of automobile gasoline had 
risen to its highest level for 10 years, members of Congress had 
demanded that the Clinton Adroinistration sever aid and arms 
sales to OPEC member states unless the organization took 
effective action to depress prices. It had been suggested, too, 
that the USA should release crude from its strategic reserve in 
order to bring down the price of oil. The CGES estimated that 
OPEC needed to raise production by 1.7m. b/d if the price of 
crude was to average $20 per barrel in the final quarter of 2000, 
and commentators pointed out that this increase would have to 
be in addition to the Im. b/d in excess of quota-— factored 
into prevailing prices— that OPEC was already estimated to be 
producing. 

Divisions within OPEC renewed 

At the OPEC ministerial meeting held in Vienna on 27 March 
2000 nine of the organization’s 11 members agreed to increase 
production by a total 1.45m. b/d with effect from 1 April, and to 
review this decision in June. The decision was made at the 
expense of the umty of purpose that had been responsible for 
the recovery of oil markets over the previous 12 months. Iran 
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refused to endorse it, partly in protest at what it considered the 
political pressi^e that had been apphed by the USA. This was 
regarded as being of little significance, however, since Iran had 
only minim al spare production capacity and announced that it 
would raise production in any case, in order not to forfeit its 
market share. Such an increase by bran would boost the agreed 
1.45m. b/d to 1.7m. b/d, while the CGES estimated that ‘cheating’ 
would brmg about a total increase in production of some 2.1m. 
b/d. Iraqi production remained constrained by UN sanctions. 

Further production increases 

By early June 2000 it was clear that OPEC's March decision to 
increase production had not been effective. Prices remained 
above US $30 per barrel. Furthermore, although the organiza- 
tion had undertaken in March to raise production by 500,000 
b/d when a 20-day moving average of prices remained above the 
$22-$28 trading range, it had not implemented its pledge when 
these conditions prevailed. In response to further political pres- 
sure from the USA, where there had been renewed demands 
for the Administration to release oil from the country's strategic 
reserve, and anxious not to encourage increased investment in 
new, non-OPEC production, OPEC agreed in June to a further 
increase in production, of a total of 708,000 h/d. One month 
later this decision had had no significant effect, Saudi 
Arabia (the main focus of US political pressure) threatened 
unilaterally to increase production by 500,000 h/d unless prices 
fell below $30 per barrel, thus alienating its partners in the 
organization, who complained that they had not been consulted 
and that such a decision was in violation of previous agreements. 
Increasingly in disarray, it appeared that OPEC had no effective 
means of countering the conviction of the markets that supplies 
would remain tight in the third and fourth quarters of 2000. 
On 17 July, therefore, OPEC announced that it was ready to 
increase production by a further 500,000 b/d in order to depress 
prices. This increase was to take effect if prices remained above 
$28 per barrel for 20 business days from 1 July 2000. This 
latest, collective action was regarded as a final attempt to deter 
a unilateral increase in production by Saudi Arabia. However, 
there was no immediate positive response by markets to the 
news of OPEC's revised quotas, with oil continuing to trade in 
the $28-$30 range. Moreover, analysts questioned whether the 
organization— with the exception of Saudi Arabia and the Gulf 
States— would be able to effect the latest proposed increases in 
production, since most member states were thought to be 
already producing at or close to capacity. Under continuing 
strong pressure from Western governments, OPEC ministers 
meeting in Vienna on 10-11 September agreed to a further 
increase in production of 800,000 b/d, bringing total output to 
25.4m. b/d effective from 1 October. However, the announcement 
did little to reverse the upward trend in prices, which continued 
to reach their highest levels for 10 years. On 22 September the 
Clinton Administration announced that some 30m. barrels of 
crude were to be released from the US strategic reserve, emphas- 
izing that this was in order to address concerns regarding low 
domestic and corporate stocks. However, a decline in prices as 
stocks began to be released was short-lived, as the political 
crisis in the Middle East prompted a further series of increases: 
by 12 October the London Brent crude price exceeded $35 per 
barrel for the first time since 1990, and OPEC came under 
considerable pressure to announce a further increase in output 
ahead of its minis terial meeting scheduled for November. 

OIL, ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 
For many observers, oil and money in the Middle East and 
North Africa mean tiie same thing. Inseparable they may be, 
but they are not the whole story. For all but the technical expert, 
it is the activities of governments, as represented by them 
politicians, civil servants and oil market experts, which consti- 
tute the history of oil. During the 1950s and 1960s, as the 
Middle East and North Afiica came to dominate world supplies, 
this history was relatively simple: world demand for oil grew 
steadily and rapidly on the basis of low prices and rapid economic 
growth in the industrialized world. Although govermnents tried 
increasingly to become involved and to take more direct control 
of their economic destinies, it was the major international oil 
companies (the so-called ‘seven sisters’), in concert with the 
governments of Europe and the USA, that played the key role. 


These companies assessed demand for oil products and balanced 
it internally with supplies that they both owned and controlled. 
The first ‘oO shock’ in 1973 changed the situation in two impor- 
tant ways. The quadrupling of prices, together with the embar- 
goes and reductions in production imposed by Arab 
governments, focused the attention of Western govermnents on 
oil. The cost of oil imports became a m^jor element in interna- 
tional monetary affairs, creating massive but unequal balance- 
of-payments deficits in the West. It also gave rise to fears that 
the ‘petrodollars’ of the newly-rich Middle Easterners would 
exacerbate monetary upheavals and vastly increase existing 
inflationary pressures. The BEA, essentially a rich oil consumers' 
club, was set up in an atmosphere of hostility and confrontation. 
More si gnifi cantly for the oil-producing states of the Middle 
East and North Africa today, the lEA caused the fragmentation 
of the hitherto integrated operations of the international oil 
companies, forcing governments with little experience in 
handling major international economic forces to deal with the 
consequences of their decisions on prices. The disintegration of 
the oil industry, as governments took control of production, 
coincided with huge, unprecedented reversals in the previously 
growing role of oil as the industrialized world's chief source of 
energy. High prices, combined with the widespread belief that 
“rapacious’ Middle Eastern governments would again hold the 
Western world to ransom— by raising prices ad infinitum, or by 
cutting off supplies, or both, provoked a new wave of exploration 
and development which brought oil on to world markets just as 
demand was dropping most steeply in the early 1980s. The 
spiralling price increases in 197^81 (the second ‘oil shock’), 
and the initidly determined effort by OPEC members to keep 
them at a peak of almost 10 times their level of only a decade 
previously, led inevitably to the third ‘oil shock* of 1986, when 
prices and revenues in real inflation-adjusted terms declined to 
well below their pre-1973 levels. 

From a dominant position in 1973, when OPEC supplied 65% 
of the oil produced outside the centrally-planned economies, its 
share had declined to only 40% by 1985, the year in which 
OPEC finally abandoned its attempt to maintain oil prices at 
unrealistic levels. For the Middle East and North Africa the loss 
in market share was even more drastic and was concentrated in 
the short period of six years from 1979 to 1985. From a peak of 
nearly 24m. b/d in 1979, the eight OPEC members in the Middle 
East and North Africa were forced by falling demand and the 
availability of new supplies to reduce production by almost one- 
half to 13m. b/d in 1985. At that level of production, control 
over world oil prices became ever more difficult to maintain. 

Today’s problems stem largely from that time, and were 
exacerbated by Iraq’s ill-fated Kuwaiti adventure. The peoples 
of the Middle East and North Afiica, naturally, but unwisely, 
regarded their enormously enhanced revenues as the pattern 
for the future, spending and over-spending their annual rev- 
enues on gigantic domestic infrastructural and industrial devel- 
opment projects. Adapting to the loss of up to 80% of national 
income in the space of four or five years would have been a 
major trauma even if the govermnents in question had had the 
discipline and foresight to treat their 1980/81 income levels as 
the temporary boon they turned out to be. However, gov- 
ernments and whole nations had borrowed and invested in 
the belief that these income levels would be sustained into 
the future. 

On a day-to-day level, it was the unwillingness of msjar oil 
companies to buy what they regarded as over-priced off that 
forced OPEC members to wage an ultimately self-defeating 
price war, and it became politically convenient to blame the 
‘conspiracies’ of Western companies and governments for the oil 
states’ inability to sell as much crude as they had hoped, and 
at a price which they themselves had determined. WMe it is 
still true that relationships with the major international oQ 
companies are the daily reality for government officials charged 
with marketing crude oil, these relationships are a symptom 
rather than the cause of long-term developments. The time is 
past when the oil companies could be grouped together by 
the oil exporters as the enemy’. The reality that oil-exporting 
governments now recognize to a greater or lesser extent is that 
tiie market is impartial. They are also aware that the regulation 
of oil supplies is the only way they can influence the market. 
This, in turn, means that their relationships amongst them- 
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selves determine oil prices in the short- to medium-term. The 
‘enemy*, if there is one, is within. 

At the same time, in describing the geopolitics of the oil 
industry, it is easy to overlook the complexity of the everyday 
operations that take place out of si^t of the general public. 
1^‘oducing, separating, treating, piping, storing, shipping, 
refining, marketing and distributing the oil are each major and 
complex industries in their own right, with their own economic 
rules political logic. Equally, it is important to remember 
that it is the oil producers* resources which provide the frame- 
work for the operations of the oil industry. 

While it is true that the distribution of oil resources is the 
most important factor in determining the ultimate winners and 
losers in the 'oil game*, the skill with which these resources are 
managed, the finanwal and political strengths and weaknesses 
of the countries involved are what makes the industry fascin- 
ating and crucial to all those who depend on oil. These strengths 
and weaknesses significantly augment or diminish the intrinsic 
value of naturally distributed resources. Nowhere in the world 
is tbifi more true than in the Middle East and North Africa. 

The diplomatic history that preceded the founding of OPEC 
in 1960 is an instructive pointer to the problems of today. It 
took the intervention of fax-sighted statesmen from Venezuela 
to overcome the political and personal rivalries endemic to the 
Middle East to create OPEC in the first place, and for more 
than a decade after its establishment, even some of its more 
ardent admirers would have admitted, baaed on its apparent 
achievements, lhat it mi^t as well never have been created. 
Today, in OPEC’s 40th year, all of its members, particularly 
the Middle Eastern and North African countries, can point to 
impressive achievements and economic developments in which 
they have all shared. Likewise, they share many of the social 
and political problems that accompany economic upheavals. 
However, neither massive increases in monetary reserves, nor 
the subsequent devastating reduction in national income have 
been sufficient to overcome the obstacles to a common policy 
that all OPEC members recognize as being desirable, not least 
because of disagreements between the countries of the Middle 
East and North Africa themselves. 

As they entered the 1990s, the oil exporters of the Middle 
East and North Afidca looked forward to healthier demand for 
their oil. 1988 and 1989 were eventful years, bringing both 
achievements and set-backs. They were years in which some 
long-standing problems were solved, but in which new problems 
also arose. Iraq agreed to abide by a production allocation 
equal to that of its erstwhile enemy Iran. However, the relief 
experienced by aH oil exporters at the agreement of aU 13 OPEC 
members to restrict output and observe a price target of US $18 
per barrel was shattered in the spring of 1989 when Kuwait 
declined to accept its quota within an overall production ceiling 
of 19.5m, h/d. Aga^ the stumbling-blodL was a disagreement 
over polity objectives within the Middle Eastern and North 
African countries, rather than any dash between them and 
their counterparts in Asia, South America and West Africa, As 
prices began to weaken during the summer of 1989, after 
peaking at a level dose to OPEC’s offidal price target, many 
exporters felt they had almost exhausted all possibilities in 
their search for policies that all could accept. 

It is worth recalling the geological, financial and political 
situations of the prindpal oil producers, which will continue to 
shape their attitudes on the fundamental questions facing oil 
exporters: what price should they aim to achieve in the short-, 
medium- and long-term, and to what extent are they prepared 
to achieve their objectives by reducing production? After the 
‘boom and bust* cyde of the period 1973-86, producers are aware 
that the demand for oil is ‘price elastic*. Sudden price increases 
do reduce the demand, and high prices do stimulate exploration, 
development and the production of new oil wffich competes 
with and replaces OPEC supplies. Previously, there were many 
economists and political leaders in the Middle East and North 
AMca who believed that oil’s importance to the industrial econo- 
mies was so great that it was immune to the conventional laws 
of ^pply and demand. Even thou^ these laws are no longer 
in dispute, oil producers still respond to them in difrerent ways. 

For producers with relatively small remaining reserves, the 
long-term demand for and price of oil is of relatively little 
concern. Algeria, for example, can reasonably argue that it is 


not concerned that high oil prices may lead to exploitation of 
alternative sources of energy and/or alternative supplies of oil 
in 20 or 30 years* time. The same is true for Dubai and Qatar, 
whose wealth depends on obtaining the highest possible price 
for their exports while resources last. On the other hand, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Iran, Iraq and Abu Dhabi, some of which have 
a fflinimnm of 100 years of oil reserves, regard excessively high 
prices as likely to deprive them of any source of revenue in the 
years ahead. 

None the less, the ability of those countries which possess 
high reserves of oil to accept lower prices at the expense of 
immediate income varies according to their financial strength 
and political stability. Kuwait’s careful investment of its oil 
revenues over many years created an investment income com- 
parable with its national income for oil exports. Saudi Arabia’s 
decision in 1973 to build a modem physical infrastructure across 
its huge territory, its need to raise an enormously pensive 
army to defend its long borders with troublesome neighbours, 
and the financial needs of its ruling family, left it vulnerable to 
unexpected reductions in oil income. During the Iran-Iraq War 
Iraq, which received massive financial support from Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait, regarded lower prices as beneficial since 
they deprived Iran of the means to replace military equipment. 
Following the cease-fire declared in July 1988, both Iran and 
Iraq pursued a high-price pohcy in order to finance the re- 
building of their shattered economies. In Iran the ascendancg^ 
of more pragmatic politicians has modified this pohcy such 
^at reasonably high prices, together with the development of 
alternatives to crude petroleum as sources of income have been 
a priority. Iraq’s adventure in Kuwait, which was ostensibly 
motivated by Kuwait’s persistent flouting of its OPEC quot^ 
has left its economy in a state of collapse. Kuwait, having 
followed a path dictated almost entirely by self-interest, could 
have expected some retaliation from its less fortunate OPEC 
partners. The invasion by Iraq and its vicious policy of destruc- 
tion went far beyond the avowed aim of bringing a recalcitrant 
OPEC partner back into line, giving the lie to assertions of 
regional solidarity. 

OWNERSHIP OF THE INDUSTRY AND SUPPLY 
CONTRACTS 

Concessions 

Until the end of 1972 the bulk of the Middle East’s and North 
Africa’s output was produced under the traditional concession 
agreements. The first of the concessions was granted in 1901 in 
Iran by Muzzaffareddin Shah to William Knox D’Arcy, in return 
for £20,000 in cash and the promise of a further £20,000 in 
shares. Oil was finally discovered in 1908 at Masjid-i-Sulaiman, 
and just before the beginning of the First World War, the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, which had been formed to take over the 
concession, began exports through the port of Ahadan. (APOC 
was renamed the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 1935 and 
British Petroleum in 1964.) 

During the 19208 and 1930s further concessions were granted 
in Iraq and in the states of the Arabian Peninsula— and in every 
case the concessionaire companies were made up chiefly by 
members of the seven major oil companies that dominated the 
world oil business throughout much of the 20th century. In 
approximate order of size these were: Standard Oil of New 
Jersey (which changed its name to Exxon in 1972 and markets 
its products in Europe under the name Esso), the Royal Dutch/ 
Shell group, Texaco, Standard Oil of California (known as Socal 
and marketed as Chevron), Mobil, Gulf and British Petroleum 
(BP). The only other company to participate in the early days 
was Compagnie Fran^aise des P4troles (CFP— marketing as 
Total), which was considerably smaller but was often regarded 
as an eighth major company because of the world-wide spread 
of its operations. (Totalfina, as the company became, merged 
with Elf Aquitaine in 2000 to become TotalFinaBlf, the fourth 
largest oil company world-wide.) 

At first these companies held exclusive rights for drilling, 
production, sales, the ownership at the wellhead of all oil prod- 
uced, and immunity from taxes and customs dues. The gov- 
ernments’ receipts, apart from an initial downpayment and a 
rental, came either as a share of profits (which is how Iran’s 
income was worked out until 1933, when Iran negotiated a fixed 
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royalty plus share of company dividends formula) or as a fbsed 
royalty of four gold shillings a ton (22 cents per barrel). 

In view of the vast amounts of oil discovered during the 1930s 
and 1940s, and the extremely low cost of production, the Middle 
Eastern governments by the later 1940s no longer felt that the 
companies had been as generous as they had originally believed, 
and all aspects of the concessions came under attack. The rnaiT^ 
complaints, apart from criticism of the financial terms, were 
that the concessions were too large in area and their duration 
too long, that they were run almost entirely by foreign nationals, 
that the compames had appropriated for themselves a quasi- 
colonial authorily, and that the host governments had no control 
over the amount of drilling carried out nor the volume of exports. 
The strength of the producers’ feelings was only reinforced when 
Kuwait in 1948 and Saudi Arabia in 1949 granted concessions 
in their respective halves of the Neutral Zone (otherwise known 
as the Partitioned Zone) to independent US companies, Aminoil 
and Gretty, on conditions which were very much more favourable 
than those obtained earlier from the Kuwait Oil Company (BP 
and Gulf) and Aramco (Exxon, Socal, Texaco and Mobil). 

The major change in the financial terms of the concessions 
which followed did not, however, stem from events in the Middle 
East, but from Venezuela, where, after the first firee elections in 
the country’ s history, the Accion DemocrAtica party in November 
1948 passed an income tax law giving the government 50^ of 
the companies’ profits. A year later Venezuela sent a delegation 
to the (3^ulf to e^lain the advantages of the new legislation, 
and the companies, realizing that such a revolutionary change 
could not be confined to one country, and that they would be 
able to deduct tax payments made abroad firom tax paid in their 
home countries, promptly offered the same deal to the Middle 
Eastern governments. Under the new system, introduced in 
Saudi Arabia at the end of 1950 and in Iraq and Kuwait a few 
months later, the companies’ ^profits’, arrived at by deducting 
the production cost per barrel from the posted price, were 
divided equally between the companies and the governments. 
Assuming that no special discounts off the post^ price were 
given, this arrangement increased the producers’ revenue per 
barrel from 22 cents to about 80 cents. 

The only country not to receive the 50-50 profit split at this 
time was Iran. Despite various revisions in concession terms 
during the inter-war years, relations between Anglo-Iranian 
and the Government were bedevilled not only by financial dis- 
putes, but also by the Iranian population’s view of the company 
as the symbol of their country’s subjugation to foreign influence 
and of Britain’s colonial power— which had involved Iran being 
invaded in 1941 (so that the allies could secure a supply route 
to the Soviet armies in the Caucasus) and Reza Shah's deporta- 
tion. In 1949, Anglo-Iranian and the Government resolved their 
differences in a Supplemental Agreement which gave Iran roy- 
alty and profit-sharing terms as good as those concluded in the 
Arab states 18 months later. But the Iranian National Assembly 
was dissatisfied with the deal, and during the following months 
Dr Muhammad Mussadiq, the chairman of the Assembly’s Oil 
Committee, managed to discredit the agreement totally. In 
December 1950 the Government, which had hoped that it would 
be able to solve the issue peace^y by negotiating minor revi- 
sions, was forced to renounce the agreement altogether. Anglo- 
Iranian immediately suggested further talks leading to a 50- 
50 settlement, while Mussadiq in February 1951 suggested 
nationalization, and, with Iran slipping into a state of internal 
chaos, the Shah on 1 May was forced to give his assent to the 
nationalization bill and appoint Mussadiq as Prime Minister. 

Over the next two years, Mussadiq refused all compromise 
solutions offered to hhn, Iranian oil exports, embargoed by all 
the companies, rapidly ceased, and the economy collapsed. In 
July 1953, having tried to dismiss Mussadiq, the Shah was 
forced to flee to Rome; but within a few days, Mussadiq was 
overthrown by a coup, and the Shah returned. In subsequent 
negotiations, the principle of nationalization was recognized, 
but the National Iranian Oil Coinpany (.NIOC I was forced to 
grant a lease (which was a concession in all but name ) incorpor- 
ating the 50-50 profit split to Iranian Oil Participants (known 
as *the Consortium’) made up of BP, Shell, CFP and the five US 
majors-who were later obl^d by the US Government to give 
a 5% shareholding to a group of US independents. 


The Mussadiq debacle provided a reminder of the strength of 
the majors and although in 1961 the revolutionary Government 
of Gen. Kassem expropriated more than 99.5% of the concession 
held by the Iraq Petroleum Company group (BP, Shell, CFP, 
Exxon, Mobil and Gulbenkian), no Midfie Eastern government 
again nationalized an important productive operation until 
1971— when Algeria seized a majorily share of the local opera- 
tions of CFP and the French State company, ERAP. 

Partnerships, contracts and production sharing 
Although, at the time, the nationalization of Anglo-Iranian was 
a disaster for Iran, the dispute marked the end of the period 
in which Middle Eastern governments gave 75- or 95-year 
concessions, covering their whole country, to a single group. 
New concessions signed in the Arabian Peninsula states during 
the later 1950s and 1960s had a duration of 36 to 45 years, 
covered much smaller areas, and contained relatively tough 
terms, with bigger signature bonuses and provisions for the 
rapid relinquishment of acreage. Even in Libya, where the 
financial terms of the concessions let at the end of the 1950s 
were considerably more generous than those applying in the 
Gulf, the available acreage was divided among more than 10 
different groups. 

From 1957 the concession concept began to be replaced by 
new arrangements giving the state a degree of direct participa- 
tion, and placing heavier financial burdens and greater risks 
on the compames. The first of the new arrangements was 
the partnership of Societe Irano-Italienne des P6troles (SIRIP) 
between the NIOC and the Italian state concern ENI, ENTs 
subsidiary, AGEP, agreed to bear the whole exploration cost 
(only to be repaid hafi* if oil was found), and undertook to spend 
not less than US $22m. on exploration. It was arranged that 
one half of any oil produced would be owned by NIOC and sold 
by AGEP on Iran’s behalf, while half would be owned by the 
Italian company and taxed at the normal 50% rate— giving the 
government a 75-25 profit spht^ and valuable experience. 

One year later Iran subs totially improved its terms when it 
formed IPAC, a partnership with Amoco (a subsidiary of Stan- 
dard Oil of Indiana). During the early 1960s and early 1970s, 
it signed further partnerships containing cash bonuses, produc- 
tion bonuses, minimum exploration guarantees and minimum 
development expenditure guarantees. Eventually four of the 
partnerships struck oil. 

With certain variations Iran’s example was followed in the 
allocation of new acreage by Saudi Arabia and Kuwait in the 
Neutral Zone, where in 1957, a few months after the formation 
of SIRIP, the two countries obtained a stake of 10% each when 
offshore acreage was let to a group of Japanese companies. 
Other countries that copied Iran were Kuwait, in leasing some 
of its own territory to Hispanoil (in an unsuccessful partnership 
with the Kuwaiti national oil company which was later aban- 
doned), Egypt, and Algeria, which applied partnerships to all 
areas let after 1973. In Qatar, Abu Dhabi, Tunisia and Kuwait 
(with its oflfehore areas granted to Shell), the governments 
concluded carried interest arrangements, where acreage was 
let originally as a concession, with the proviso that the state 
had the right to negotiate a shareholding once oil is discovered. 
In few cases were these ventures successful, so the carried 
interest charges seldom came into operation. In aU countries, 
the tax terms were a(3justed to reflect prevailing OPEC rates. 

In 1966 Iran introduced the stiU more radical idea of service 
contracts, relinquishing Consortium acreage to a French group, 
SOFERAN. Like the foreign companies in partnership arrange- 
ments, SOFIRAN agreed to bear the whole cost of exploration; 
but if oil was struck it was to be refunded completely, and NIOC 
was also to provide all development capital. NIOC was to be 
the sole owner of all oil produced, while the foreign contractor 
was to act as a broker for the national company on a commission 
of 2% of the realized price, being paid by the guaranteed pur- 
chase of between 35% and 45% of production at cost plus 2%. 
Of the difference between this sum and the realized price 60% 
was to be payable as income tax— though when oil was brought 
on stream the financial terms were to be adjusted. 

After 1966 Iran signed a further seven service contracts, the 
last (in 1974) allowing the foreign companies to purchase about 
half of production at discounts of up to 5%. But only SOFIRAN 
brought oil on stream. Iraq signed three service contracts, which 
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it later cancelled. One of these, involving EEAP, brought the 
Buzurgan, Abu Ghrab and Fuka fields on stream. None of the 
other Middle Eastern or North Afncan states concluded service 
contracts (service contractors should not be confused with ordi- 
nary foreign dnlling contractors, such as Santa F4 and the 
South Eastern Drilling Company— SEDCO, which are employed 
on a straight fee basis by almost all oil companies and oil 
producing governments). 

Not dissimilar to service contracts are ‘production-sharing^ 
arrangements, of a type pioneered by Indonesia. Production- 
sharing arrangements were concluded by Egj^t (which invited 
Western companies to bid for new acreage in 1973, following a 
period in which oil exploration had been given over to the 
USSR), and by Libya in 1974. In the mid-1970s Sj^ signed a 
number of production-sharing agreements, allowing Western 
companies into the country for the first time since 1964. There 
are considerable variations in this type of agreement, but in 
most cases the foreign company is compensated for its share of 
expenditure in cash or kind, or by favourable tax terms, while 
production is divided in a ratio of between 75:25 and 85:15 in 
favour of the state. 

After the Islamic Revolution in Iran, the new Government 
decided to end its four successful production partnerships— 
SIRIP, IPAC (with Amoco), LAPCO (with Arco, Murphy, Sun 
and Unocal) and IMINOCO (with AGIP, Phillips and the Indian 
Oil and Natural Gas Commission). The Government took over 
the foreign partners’ shareholtogs and in August 1980 
announced that, in future, their operations were to be run by a 
new Continental Shelf Oil Company. This was to be supervised 
by a specially created directorate in the Ministry of Oil. 

The drive for participation, and Algerian take-overs 

In the 1960s producer governments sought participation in 
existing concessions. This idea was originally put by Saudi 
Arabia to Aramco in 1964, and in 1968 it was given fonnal voice 
in OPE(l’s Declaratory Statement of Petroleum Policy. Apart 
from being satisfactory on nationalist grounds, and giving the 
producers a more direct say in such matters as the relinquish- 
ment of acreage, the emplo 3 anent of nationals, production rates 
and investment in new capacity, the governments felt that 
participation would later enable ^em to mount their own crude 
oil sales operations, or expand their national companies down- 
stream into tankering, refining and marketing. The producers, 
however, did not feel strong enough to press their daim until 
after the appearance of a seller’s market and their success in 
the Teheran price negotiations of February 1971; and so it was 
not until OPEC’s 251h Conference in Vienna in July 1971 that 
the members decided to call the companies to formal talks on 
participation. 

By this time a precedent had already been set by Algeria, For 
political reasons Algeria had nationali^d its US concessionaires 
and Shell in 1967, without causing itself economic harm. This 
left the French companies, CFP and ERAP, which were respon- 
sible for most of the country’s production, and were in a spedal 
position under the 1965 Franco-Algerian Evian Agreement, 
Hopes of a satisfactory relationship imder this agreement were 
not fulfilled, and in 1969, under the terms of &e agreement, 
Algeria opened negotiations for higher prices. The talks were 
incondusive, and in July 1970 Algeria increased its prices 
unilaterally. After further ftuitless discussions, it seized 51% of 
the two French companies on 24 February 1971. France spon- 
sored a hi^y effective boycott, but in June CFP settled its 
differences with the Government- Algeria agreeing to pay 
US$60m. compensation, while CFP paid $40m. in backpay- 
ments and accepted a higher price. Five months later ERAP also 
came to terms, agreeing that compensation and backpayments 
should cancel each other out and entering into a minority 
partnership with Sonatrach in the Hassi Messaoud South field. 
In 1975 CFP agreed to extend its partnership with Sonatrach 
for a further five years, but ERAP allowed its agreement to 
lapse at the end of the year. 

The take-over of CFP and ERAP was not directly related to 
the formal OPEC participation demand, being very much a 
Franco-Algerian affair, but it increased the confidence of the 
oth^ producers when they began negotiations with the com- 
panies in (j^eva in January 1972. The countries concerned in 
these negotiations were just the five Arab producers in the Gulf 


(Venezuela and Indonesia having already achieved a degree of 
participation or close involvement in the running of their oil 
industries, and Iran, Libya and Nigeria having made it clear 
that they would pursue their own negotiations), and in practice 
the were conducted by Sheikh Ahmad Zaki Yamani of 
Saudi Arabia, representing the producers, and Aramco, repre- 
senting the companies. Yamani’s initial demand was for an 
immediate 25% share nsing to 51%, with compensation to be 
at net book value, and that part of the government share of 
production sold back to the companies should be priced between 
the posted price and the tax paid cost (government revenue plus 
production cost). The companies’ counter-proposal, offering 50- 
50 joint ventures on new acreage, showed how big the gap 
between the two sides was at this point. In March, however, 
the companies agreed in principle to surrender 20% of their 
operations, and in October, by which time Iraq, having national- 
ized the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) five months earlier, 
was no longer concerned in the negotiations, an outline agree- 
ment was reached in New York. 

The General Agreement of 1972 

The details of the General Agreement on Participation were 
finalized in December 1972, and ratified by Saudi Arabia, Qatar 
and Abu Dhabi at the turn of the year. Under the Agreement the 
producers took an immediate 25% stake in the concessionaire 
companies. The earliest date for majority participation laid 
down was 1 January 1982, with the mitial shareholding nsing 
by 5% in 1978, 1979, 1980 and 1981 and by 6% in 1982. This 
timetable was designed to make for a smoo1±L transition and to 
enable all the companies to adjust their supply arrangements 
over the following decade. 

The need to ease company problems also accounted for the 
complex arrangements for pricing and disposing of the states’ 
25% share of production. The 75% companies’ entitlement, 
which became known as ‘equity crude’, remained subject to the 
provisions of the Tehran A^eement of February 1971, but the 
balance belonging to the producing states was divided into three 
categories, each priced in a different way. A small proportion of 
production (only 10% of the states’ share or 2.6% of total output 
in 1973) the governments undertook to sell on the open market 
for whatever price they could get. The other two categories of 
crude were ‘bridging crude’ and ‘phase-in crude’, both priced at 
above the normal ts^ paid cost and both set to decline in volume 
as the states’ direct sdes were to increase. Within nine months 
of the General Agreement taking effect, however, the Gulf 
producers decided that both bridging and phase-in crude should 
be treated on the same basis, and priced at 93% of the posting— 
this being the price Saudi Arabia had obtained in the sale of its 
own 2.5% crude entitlement in May. 

For compensation under tiie General Agreement the criterion 
adopted was ‘updated book value’ which took account of the cost 
of replacement of the companies’ assets. This was a compromise 
between the producers’ demand for compensation to be on a net 
book value basis (i.e. after depreciation) and the companies’ 
efforts to obtain a formula which would repay them for some of 
the value of the proven reserves discovered in their concessions. 
In the event, the system adopted involved Saudi Arabia paying 
Aramco US $500m., Abu Dhabi paying $162m. in almost equal 
parts to Abu Dhabi Marine Areas and the Abu Dhabi Petroleum 
Company, and Qatar paying $28m. to the Qatar Petroleum 
Company and $43m. to Shell. 

Iraqi nationalization 

Iraq ceased to have any involvement in the participation negoti- 
ations in 1972, when it nationalized IPC. For 20 years relations 
between the (Government and the company had been poor. In 
^e later 1950s a dispute had arisen over the fact that IPC and 
its sisters, the Basra Petroleum Company (BPC) in the south 
and the Mosul Petroleum Company (MPC) in the north, had 
developed only a very minor part of their 160,000-square-mile 
concession. Combined with disagreements over the group’s 
accounting procedures, this led to Law 80 of 1961 expropriating 
more than 99.5% of the group’s acreage. The companies never 
accepted the expropriation and, although attempts were made 
to settle this and many other outstandhag differences over the 
next 10 years, the two parties were forced to accept a position 
of stalemate, in which Iraqi production expanded very slowly. 
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In June 1971, as part of the agreement on Iraqi Mediterranean 
crude prices which followed the Tehran pact in February, the 
IPC group undertook to increase production, but in the following 
spring ^e company found itself obliged to cut the throughput 
of its pipeline from Kirkuk to the Mediterranean terminals of 
Banias (Sj^) and Tripoli (Lebanon). In a period of low Gulf7 
Europe freight rates, the high prices negotiated for all Mediter- 
ranean crudes in the previous years made it uneconomic for its 
owners to run the pipe at more than one-half of capacity. The 
Iraqi Government claimed that the cut-back was politically 
motivated, and presented IPC with alternatives: either the 
company was to restore Kirkuk production to normal levels and 
hand the extra production over to the Government, or it was to 
surrender the field entirely and concentrate production on BPC’s 
acreage in the south. This conflict was exacerbated by IPC^s 
threats of legal action to prevent the sale of the Iraq National 
Oil Compands crude fi:nm North Rumaila (in expropriated BPC 
acreage), and by a number of old issues, including an Iraqi 
claim for royalty backpayments dating from 1964, which IPC 
had refused to pay until it received the compensation it was 
clai m in g for the acreage expropriated in 1971. On 31 May 1972 
IPC presented its answers to the Iraqi ultimatum. These did 
not satisfy the Government, and on ^e next day, IPC was 
nationalized. The affiliates, BPC and MPC, were not immedia- 
tely affected. 

fri mid-July 1972 negotiations commenced, with Nadim Pach- 
achi, then Secretary-General of OPEC, and Jean Duroc-Danner 
of CFP acting as mediators. IPC promptly announced that it 
would not pursue legal action against buyers of Kirkuk crude 
while mediation efforts were in progress, and Iraq was able to 
sell substantial amounts of oil— induddng a deal in February 
1973 under which CFP agreed to take 23.75% of Kirkuk’s output 
(equivalent to the company’s stake in DPC) over 10 years. On 
28 February, IPC and the Government finally reached agree- 
ment. IPC accepted the expropriations of 1961 and the national- 
ization of the Kirkuk producing area, and at the same time 
handed over MPC and paid the Government US$141nL of 
outstanding royalty backpayments. In return it was promised 
15m. tons of oil in two batches in 1973 and 1974, and was given 
some assurance of the long-term security of its investment and 
growth of output from BPC’s southern fields, where it agreed 
to more than double production from 640,000 b/d in 1972 to 
1,626,000 b/d in 1976. 

In the event, it was only seven months before BPC suffered 
the seizure, during the October (1973) war, of the holdings of 
Exxon and Mobil, and 60% of Shell’s share (a proportion relatii^ 
to th'' Dutch-registered part of the group) as a political gesture 
against the USA’s and the Netherlands’ association with Israel. 
Later the 5% share of the Participations and Explorations 
Corporations (owned by the Gulbenkian family) was seized on 
the grounds that the company was registered in Portugal, which 
was pursuing racist policies in Africa, Thereafter the (lovem- 
ment watched the progress of the takeover negotiations in Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait, and a few days after a final agreement had 
been signed in Kuwait, it nation^zed the remaining Western- 
owned share in BPC. It then held negotiations with the BPC 
partners over compensation and supply arrangements. 

Iranian Sales and Purchase Agreement 
Although it was clear from the beginning of the Saudi Arabian- 
Aramco negotiations in Januaiy 1972 that Iran was not inter- 
ested in the type of participation envisaged by the Gulf states, 
the Shah did not decide exactly what Iran would demand instead 
until January 1973. The Shah gave the Consortium an ultim- 
atum: Iran would not extend its lease, and the companies could 
eitiier continue under existing arrangements until the expiry of 
their lease in 1979 and then become ordinary buyers \mder 
contract, or they could negotiate an entirely new agency agree- 
ment immediately. The Consortium opted for the latter plan, 
and, under the Iranian Sales and Purchase Agreement signed 
in Tehran in May, NIOC took formal control of the management 
of the Consortium’s entire production operation and the Abadan 
refinery. The agreement laid down that NIOC would provide 
60% of the capital for expanding production and that the com- 
panies would contribute 40% of the tods needed in the tot 
five years (then expected to be the period of greatest expansion) 
in return for a 22 cents discount on their liftings. 


Under the Sales and Purchase Agreement, though NIOC 
became owner/manager, the Consortium members established 
a service company, the Oil Service Company of Iran (OSCO), to 
carry out operations on NIOC’s behalf for an initial period of 
five years, which could be renewed. NIOC undertook to raise 
total installed production capacity to 8m. b/d by October 1976. 
It was agreed that the national company would be entitled to 
take the oil needed for internal consumption and a ‘stated 
quantity’ for export, which was to rise from 200,000 b/d in 1973 
to 1.5m. b/d in 1981, and therefore, except in certain cases of 
force mqjeure, would remain in the same proportion to total 
crude available for export as 1.5m. b/d represented to oil avail- 
able for export in 1981. The balance of crude production went 
to the Consortium members, which were guaranteed security 
of supply for 20 years. 

Libya asserts 51% control 

Only weeks after OPEC had made its formal call for participa- 
tion in July 1971, Libya announced that it would be interested 
in nothing less than an immediate 51% share. Four months 
later, at tiie beginning of December 1971, Libya nationalized 
outright BFs h^-share of the Sarir field, but this was a purely 
political gesture (against alleged British connivance in the 
Iranian mvasion of the Tunbs Islands some 24 hours before 
Britain’s withdrawal from the Gulf)~and for the next year the 
Libyan Government made no move while it awaited the outcome 
of the participation negotiations in the Gulf. 

Tato on Libya’s demand for majority control began in early 
1973, with the Government adopting its usual policy of negoti- 
ating on a company-by-company basis; but they made no pro- 
gress. In June Libya nationalized outri^t the toerican indep- 
endent Nelson Bunker Hunt. This company had been BP’s 50% 
partner in the Sarir field, and the Government had chosen it 
for its tot negotiations because it had no other source of oil 
outside the U^ and seemed therefore to be especially vulner- 
able. Bunker Hunt, however, resisted hard. Being a private 
company it did not have shareholders to worry about and it was 
confident in the Libyan operators’ secret agreement, imder 
which the companies had promised to meet the supply commit- 
ments of any one of their number whose concession was expropri- 
ated. Col Muammar al-Qaddafi, the Libyan leader, 
characterized the Bunker Hunt seizure as ‘a warning to the 
companies to respond to the demands of the Libyan Arab 
Republic’. From circumstantial evidence it seems that Libya 
fully decided on nationalizing Bunker Hunt when it concluded 
that it would have no difficulty in selling the oil to markets 
apart from the Eastern bloc. This follow^ the judgment of a 
local court in Sicily which dismissed a suit brought by BP 
against the importers and refiners of its expropriated Sarir oil. 

Following its nationalization of Bunker Hunt, the Libyan 
Government proceeded in August 1973 to seize 51% of Occiden- 
tal’s operations. Faced with tiie threat of having the rest of its 
assets seized and being deprived of its most vital source of oil 
outside the USA, Occidental announced its ‘a^uiescence* in 
the measure. For the other companies the significance of this 
‘acquiescence’ lay in the fiscal terms. The companies had in fact 
been prepared to offer Libya a nominal 51% on the condition 
that tiae financial results gave parity with those deriving from 
the participation agreements with the Gulf producers and Nig- 
eria— but this was not so in the terms settled with Occidental. 
Compensation was agreed on at book value, rather than the 
updated book value formula used in the Gulf, and the buy-back 
price was set above the posting, rather than between the posting 
and the tax-paid cost. 

Five days after the Occidental seizure, three independent 
companies in the Oasis group, Continental, Marathon and 
Amerada Hess, accepted a m^ority takeover on similar terms, 
though Shell, the only major in Oasis, did not comply. Then in 
September 1973 the Libyan Government announced 51% take- 
overs of all the other significant producing groups. Gelsenberg, 
a German concern in partnership with Mobil, and W. R. Grace, 
a small shareholder in the Esso Sirte venture, agreed to Libya’s 
terms; but Atlantic Richfield (another partner in Esso Sirte) 
and the majors, Mobil, Esso (which held a concession on its own 
as well as the biggest share in Esso Sirte) and the Texaco- 
Socal company, Amoseas, joined Shell in resisting any sort of 
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arrangement that might have undermined their participation 
agreements in the Gulf. 

In February 1974 Libya seized all of the remaining assets of 
Texaco, Socal and Atlantic Richfield; and in the following month 
Shell too was nationalized. Finally Mobil, in March, and Esso, 
in April, accepted the 51% seizure of the previous September. 

Exxon and Mobil eventually withdrew from their concessions 
on their own initiative in November 1981 and April 1982. 
Exxon’s liftings had stopped in the summer of 1981 and Mobil’s 
liftings by the time of its withdrawal had fallen to only 10,000 
b/d. Some months after its withdrawal Exxon negotiated an 
agreement with the Libyan Government whereby it received 
compensation for the assets of its two former concessionaires— 
Esso Sirte and Esso Standard Libya— at about 70% of net book 
value. The Libyans established the Sirte Oil Company, wholly 
owned by the National Oil Corporation, to run both operations 
formerly managed by Exxon. The W. R. Grace interest in the 
Sirte concession was unaffected. 

Gulf states achieve 60 % participation 

The General Agreement on Participation concluded at the end 
of 1972 had satisfied the Kuwaiti Government, and had been 
signed by the Minister of Finance and Oil, ^d ar-Rahman 
Atiqi, at ^e beginning of January 1973; but the Kuwait National 
Assembly refused its approval. The determination of a handful 
of radicals opposed to the measure was fortified by Iraq’s success 
in settling its dispute with IPC in February and by the signature 
of Iran’s Sale and Purchase Agreement in May; and by the 
summer of 1973 it was clear that the Government would not, 
as it had originally hoped, be able to rally sufficient support to 
get the General Agreement accepted. In June the Ruler formally 
requested a revision of the accord, and during the autumn, 
when Libya announced its series of 51% take-overs, the other 
Gulf producers followed Kuwait’s example. In November Sheikh 
Ahmad ZaJd Yamani announced that Saudi Arabia would not 
accept a simple majority holding, and it was made clear early 
in 1974 that the Saudi Government would be negotiating a 
complete take-over of Aramco’s operations. 

Negotiations between the Kuwait Government and the 
Kuwait Oil Company (KOC) shareholders, BP and Gulf, during 
the winter, resulted at the end of January in the state gaining 
a holding of 60%, which, after several months of further wran- 
gling in the National Assembly, was ratified on 14 May 1974. 
The new agreement was made valid from 1 January, meaning 
that the companies had conceded the principle of retroactivity 
on which they had held so firm in the past, and was to last for 
six years— though the Government reserved the right to call 
fresh negotiations at any point before the end of 1974. The 
compensation formula agreed was net book value (giving KOC 
US $112m.), rather than updated book value, but there was no 
settlement of buy-back terms, with the volume and price of oil 
being left for more hard bargaining over the summer. In fact 
Kuwdt did not conclude a buy-back deal with BP and Gulf until 
after it had rejected all bids for its 60% crude share at an auction 
in July. For the third quarter of the year, the Government 
then sold rather more than 55% of its entitlement to the two 
companies at 94.8% of the posted price; and for the last quarter 
BP and Gulf bought two-thirds of the state’s crude at 93% of 
the posting. 

Three months before the ratification of the Kuwaiti participa- 
tion agreement, Qatar concluded a similar accord with its con- 
cessionaires (the Qatar Petroleum Company and Shell) in 
February 1974, and in April it settled buy-back arrangements 
for the following six months. These involved the two companies 
purchasing 60% of the state entitlement (about 36% of total 
output) at 93% of the posted price—the same level as that 
agreed in September 1973 in the original modification of the 
tenm of the General Agreement. Then in June, after the Kuwait 
ratification, Saudi Arabia concluded an ‘interim’ 60% participa- 
tion agr^ment with Aramco though no details emerged about 
the buy-back arrangements. Finally, in September Abu Dhabi 
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Aramco take-over negotiations 

Although Saudi Arabia had decided to ask for more than a 
simple majority stake m Aramco in November 1973, it was not 
untfi early 1974 (shortly before the Government took 60% of 
Aramco as an mterim measure in June) that it became clear 
that the Government sought a complete take-over. This was to 
be linked to sales and contractmg arrangements similar to those 
agreed between Iran and the Consortium in May 1973. Within 
weeks the Government and Aramco were reported to be close 
to clinching the deal, but over the next six years changing 
circumstances in the Middle East, in Saudi Arabia and in the 
world oil market continually postponed the conclusion of an 
agreement. 

There was an initial breakthrough in November 1974 when 
Aramco conceded the principle of a complete take-over, and 
during the following 18 months, in successive rounds of negotia- 
tions, general agreement was reached on all major practical 
issues. Indeed the two sides said as much in an announcement 
made after talks in Panama City, Florida, in March 1976. It 
was reported at this time that compensation was to be a little 
more than US $l,500m. for 75% of Aramco’s assets (which had 
expanded considerably since 1973) at net book value. In due 
course part of this sum was transferred to the Aramco partners, 
bringing the compensation they had received for their assets up 
to the 60% level It was also reported from Florida that the 
companies would continue to take the bulk of Saudi production; 
that they would be paid a fee of 15 cents a barrel for production 
operations plus six cents a barrel for new reserves discovered; 
and that they would continue to put up part of the risk capital 
in exploration— only being refunded in the event of success. 

During the four years that followed the announcement in 
Florida tiiere were farther rounds of negotiations, but an almost 
complete lack of news as to the substance of the talks. It was 
known that there were problems over the fees that Aramco 
would be paid: the four Aramco partners feared that under some 
of the formulae put forward their fees would not be big enough 
to cover their share of investment. On one occasion the com- 
pames were known to be objecting to a formula under which 
their fee would come out of a 75 cents per barrel margin 
allowed after deducting operating costs and payments to the 
Government. This margin was supposed to cover exploration 
and the expansion of production capacity as well as the com- 
panies’ fees. 

Other problems centred on the companies’ crude oil entitle- 
ments. The origmal understanding of 1976 and 1977 was that 
the Aramco partners should take up to 7.3m. b/d. But f^arly in 
1979 when Saudi Arabia’s output was raised from the iK^al 
8.5m. b/d to 9.5m. b/d in an attempt to stabilize the market 
in ^e aftermath of the Iranian Revolution, the companies’ 
entitlement was increased for a short time to 8.1m. b/d. In 1980 
this figure was cut to 7.2m. b/d, at which level it was maintained 
through the early part of 1981. For short periods during the 
three years from 1977 to 1980 the Government cut Aramco’s 
entitlement to below 7m. b/d— for different reasons on each occa- 
sion. 

The Aramco partners always argued against short-term cuts 
in their entitlements, and in the longer term they were worried 
about their entitlements undergoing a progressive, permanent 
reduction. This seemed likely to be caused mainly by Saudi 
Arabia developing its own crude oil sales. It had long been Saudi 
policy to sell more oil directly to Third World countries and to 
the national oil companies of the industrial powers, rather 
selling it through the integrated chains of the majors. (From 
just 190,000 b/d in 1973, Petromin’s own sales by early 1981 
had risen to some 2m. b/d.) It was also clear that the amounts 
of crude available to Aramco would gradually be reduced further 
by three other developments. These were the rise in domestic 
consumption, supplies to new export refineries, and allocations 
of ‘incentive crude’ beiug promised to foreign companies 
agreeing to^ invest in refineries and petrochemical plants in 
^udi Arabia. An example of the volumes of crude involved m 
these deals— in this case applying to an Aramco partner— was 
provided by Mobil’s co mmit ment to invest in a petrochemical 
plant ^d a refinery at Yanbu. Over 15 years, beginning at the 
time of the project’s start-up, Mobil was to receive 1,400m. 
ba^^s of oil, an average of 225,000 h/d. Although Exxon, Socal 
and Texaco were all involved in their own projects with the 
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Saudi Government— albeit on a s mall er scale t-ban Mobil— most 
of the companies which concluded such deals in 1979 and 1980 
were not Aramco partaers. (In 1981 the Saudi Government 
announced that incentive crude would only be given to com- 
pands that had already signed agreements to participate in 
Saudi industrial projects. It was thought that the economics of 
Arabian industrialization had improved sufficiently since 1979 
for prospective future partners not to need special incentives.) 

In the background there was the further possibility of the 
Aramco partners’ supplies being reduced by the Government’s 
cutting production for internal or external political reasons — or 
because supplies from other producers had increased. A cut- 
back was also thought likely to foUow Saudi Arabia’s achieving 
its aim of stabilizing prices. 

In 1980 the Aramco partners reckoned that if the Saudi 
Government were to return production to its ‘normal’ 8.5m. b/d 
‘ceiling’, they would be lucl^ to receive 5m. b/d. (In practice, 
when Saudi production was reduced to 8.5m. b/d in November 
1981, it was thought that the Aramco partners were getting 
5.4m. b/d. This compared with some 6.5m. h/d-7.0m. b/d when 
the Government was running production at 9m. or 10m. h/d, or 
more.) A cut-back in overall production to 6m. b/d, as advocated 
by the Saudi conservationists, would leave the Aramco partners 
with virtually no oil. 

Both of the issues in dispute— the companies* fee and their 
crude entitlements— were apparently resolved early in 1980. In 
April the Saudi Government transferred to the companies the 
fibnal instalment of compensation for Iheir assets— US $l,500m., 
in respect of the 40% share in Aramco retained by the companies 
since the second participation accord was reached in 1974. At 
the same time the Government completed its take-over of the 
Ras Tanura refinery and natural gas liquids facilities, which 
had been excluded from the 60% participation deal and for 
several years after 1974 had remained 100% Aramco-owned. 
The Government then announced in April 1981 that it was 
taking 50% of Tapline, in which the Aramco partners each had 
the same shares as they had in Aramco itself. Exports via 
Tapline had been suspended for economic reasons in February 
1976 and the pipeline had been used only sporadically since. 

Exactly what commitments the Government had given the 
companies on crude oil entitlements were not revealed. How- 
ever, it was known that as of 1980 the Aramco partners were 
receiving a fee of 27 cents per barrel produced— though again 
there was no announcement of the details of the formula on 
which the fee was based. Nor was there any announcement on 
the form of the new state oil corporation which would hold the 
Government’s production assets; only the Has Tanura refinery 
had been handed over to the existing state oil company, 
Petromin. Likewise, nothing official was said about what 
arrangements were to be made by the Aramco partners to form 
a service company to run the industry on behalf of the new 
state corporation. 

In practice, while the negotiations with Aramco were in pro- 
gress the oil industry in Saudi Arabia was run as if the Govern- 
ment had total control— in other words the Government made 
decisions but the daily operations were managed by Aramco. 
The process of participation had involved the Government’s 
acquisition of the company’s assets in Saudi Arabia and its 
decision-making powers over exploration, the development of 
production capacity and the volume and allocation of output. 
Technically, Aramco remained (and remains) a wholly US- 
owned and US-registered company. Before the completion of 
the take-over it was part owner of the Saudi production opera- 
tion; after the signing of the take-over agreement it was assumed 
in 1981 that its status would change to that of owner of a service 
company. For practical purposes within Saudi Arabia Aramco 
was seen both before and after the complete take-over as a 
giant foreign contractor and contract manager working for the 
Government. 

Take-over in Kuwait 

Over a year before Aramco and the Saudi Gkivemment reached 
even the general agreement in Pa nam a City on the major 
issues of the take-over, the initiative in the movement towards 
complete ownership of oil-producing operations in the Arabian 
Peninsula had been taken up by Kuwait, which announced on 
5 March 1975 that as of that date it had taken over all assets 


of KOC and would be beginning negotiations to settle the terms 
with BP and Gulf retroactively. The Kuwaitis made it dear that 
they wanted a continuing relationship with the KOC owners, 
but that they felt quite capable of running the production 
operations themselves. Since geological and topographical condi- 
tions made Kuwaiti oil extremely cheap and easy to produce, 
and as the state had been fairly thoroughly explored and did 
not require large-scale new exploration or development work, 
the continued presence of the major companies was very much 
less necessary for Kuwait than it was for Saudi Arabia and Abu 
Dhabi, where there were large potentially oil-bearing areas still 
to be opened up. For this reason it was felt at the time of the 
aimouncement that Kuwait might have dedded on a complete 
take-over after consultation with the other Gulf producers— 
wanting to use Kuwait’s negotiations to gauge what conditions 
the major companies might be prepared to accept. 

Successive rounds of negotiations, however, stuck on the 
problems of compensation, the service fee and credit terms, 
W at the beginning of December 1976 an agreement was 
announced. This involved: compensation of US $66m.; a discount 
on the 93% of postings third party selling price of 15 cents 
per barrel reflecting BFs and Gulfs continuing provision of 
technical services and technical personnel, the large size of their 
purchases and their undertakings to buy Kuwait’s bunker fuel 
and use Kuwaiti tankers; and commitments by BP to take an 
average of 450,000 b/d between 1 January 1976 and 1 April 
1980 and by Gulf to take 500,000 b/d over the same period. The 
two companies received an option on a further 400,000 h/d. AH 
of these quantities were subject to the normal plus or minus 
12.5% variations. 

Since the completion of the take-over the spedal relationship 
between Gulf and BP and the Kuwaiti oil industry has been 
reduced virtually to nothing. As Kuwait has successfully Arab- 
ized many of the technical jobs in oU production and launched 
its own direct expatriate recruitment programmes to fill those 
jobs for which it has been unable to find experienced Arab 
personnel, the numbers seconded by BP and Gulf have fallen 
to a nominal level. The two companies’ purchases of Kuwaiti 
crude were greatly reduced when their supply contracts were 
renegotiated in early 1980. Gulf took only 75,000 h/d at the 
official government selling price (GSP) under a two-and-a-half- 
year contract, while BP took 75,000 b/d at the GSP plus a 
further 76,000 b/d for one year (to 1 April 1981) at a premium 
price. When these contracts were negotiated the origmal 15 
cents discount of 1975 was eliminated. 

Beginning in early 1981, the main traditional customers for 
Kuwaiti crude. Gulf, BP and Shell (which had bought much of 
Gulfs entitlement in the old concession days), began further to 
reduce their purchases of Kuwaiti crude. Shell and BP opted 
out of their contracts altogether in November 1981, and Gidf in 
January 1982 cut its liftings to just 35,000 b/d. 

Take-overs in the Lower Gulf 

The take-over in Kuwait in 1975 opened the way for other 
producers to take 100% of their former concessionaires. Within 
days of the announcement in December 1975 Iraq nationalized 
the Basra Petroleum Company, and in Februaiy 1976 Kuwait 
began negotiations for the take-over of Aminoil in its half of the 
Neutral Zone (while stating that it did not intend to change 
the status of the Arabian Oil Company’s operation offehore). 
Ne^tiations did not go well and in September 1977 Kuwait 
nationalized the company. For a few months a Kuwaiti Wafra 
Oil Company was established to run operations, until in April 
1978 it was decided that KOC should take over the production 
operation and the Kuwait National Petroleum Company (KOTC) 
the Mina Abdullah refinery, which had processed Aminoil’s 
entire output. 

Starti^ in June 1976 Qatar negotiated the complete take- 
over of its two concessionaires, signing broadly simflar agree- 
ments with the Qatar Petroleum Co (QPC) in September that 
year and, after a somewhat tougher series of talks, with Shell 
in February 1977. Compensation was calculated on the basis of 
net book value, involving the payment of US $14m. for Shell’s 
remaining assets and $18m. for i^PC’s; both companies establi- 
shed new contracting subsidiaries (Dukan Oil Services and 
Qatar Shell Service Company) to second personnel to run the 
industry for the state oil corporation; and both companies 
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accepted a fee of 15 cents per barrel of oil produced. This fee, 
which compared with the Kuwaiti terms of a 15 cents per barrel 
discount on just that part of production sold back to BP and 
GuJf, reflected the much bigger oil company presence retained 
in Qatar. (These fees, although invariably referred to as being 
15 cents, were in fact tied to the ofhci^ government selling 
prices, which meant that by mid-1980 the fee had risen to 42 
cents.) Furthermore, it was agreed that Shell should be paid an 
unspecified lump sum bonus as a condition of its undert akin g 
further exploration (for gas) for the Qatar General Petroleum 
Corpn CQGPC) on a contracting basis. 

The five-year operating agreements between the Qatar Gov- 
ernment, the QPC group and Shell expired at the end of 1981 
and early 1982. Dubm Oil Services and the Qatar Shell Service 
Company continued their work without interruption. It was 
assumed that the government would renegotiate the onshore 
contract with just one of QPC’s shareholders— probably BP. 

In Bahrain the Government announced the take-over of the 
production operations of the Bahrain Petroleum Company 
(BAPCO) in April 1978, the arrangement being backdated to 
the beginning of January. The Sitra refinery was left in the 
hands of BAPCO (owned by Caltex— 50-50 Texaco and Socal) 
until May 1980, when the (government took a stake of 60%. 

In Abu Dhabi, meanwhile, the Government made it clear that 
it felt that its big potential for further discoveries and the 
technical problems involved in its offshore production made it 
very much in the state’s interest for the companies to retain an 
equity participation and that the 60-40 agreement would be 
maintained. Payment for the companies* services in Abu Dhabi 
came out of the margin between the GSP and the lower price, 
known as the tax paid cost, at which the companies got the 40% 
of their supplies represented by their equity stakes. In 1978 the 
companies’ margin of their 40% crude entitlement worked out 
at 65 cents per barrel. With the oil price rises of 1979/80 this 
figure rose to US $1.60, which the Abu Dhabi (jk)vermnent felt 
was excessive. It was therefore agreed in 1980 that the margin 
would be reduced to $1, which averaged over the full amount of 
production worked out at 40 cents per barrel. 

The policy of retaining the concessionaire as a partner also 
applied in Oman. There were several reasons for this: the 
small size of the country’s oil industry, its shortage of financial 
resources, the complexity of Oman’s oil fields and the Sultanate’s 
acute lack of trained manpower, which made the government 
reluctant to undertake any inessential commitments. In prac- 
tice, the foreign company presence’ in Oman was considerably 
bigger than in Abu Dhabi, Shell not only provided virtually aU 
of the staff and did the purchasing of equipment, it also seemed 
to take many of the management decisions. 

The end of the Iranian Consortium 

In the true tradition of agreements of its type in the Middle 
East, it was not long before most of the Lranian Sales and 
Purchase Agreement became out of date. Whereas at one stage 
in 1973 the Shah had suggested that Iran’s reserves might turn 
out to be more than 100,000m. barrels, in 1975 and 1976 it 
came to be realized quite suddenly that this was grossly over- 
optimistic. To add anything to the country’s recoverable reserves 
beyond 65,000m. barrels, or even to recover that volume of oil, 
the Iranians realized that they would have to invest huge sums 
in a gas reinjection secondary recovery system. 

At the end of 1975 the Consortium ceased contributing the 
40% of development capital which it was supposed to invest 
under the Agreement, and in return NIOC reduced the Consor- 
tium’s 22 cents per barrel discount to take account of interest 
accruing on the capital which NIOC saw itself as investing on 
the Consortium’s behalf. Unsuccessful talks on a revision of the 
Agreement were held in late 1975 and early 1976. However, it 
was not until the beginning of 1978, after two years in which 
NlOC^Consortium relations had been further complicated by 
occasional big falls in Iranian production and by NIOC period- 
ically hffcing more than its sh^e, that the two sides sat down 
to work out a complete replacement for the i^^eement. After 
^veral rounds of difficult talks the negotiations were made 
irrelevant by the Iranian Revolution of February 1979. 

The disturbances of the autumn that preceded the Revolution 
^d disrupted production (which normally ran at just below 
6m. h/d) and in January and February 1979 exports stopped 


altogether. Production ran at only 235,000 h/d, not even enough 
to meet domestic demand of 700,000 b/d. At the end of February, 
soon after the Ayatollah Khomeini had appointed his govern- 
ment, the NIOC Chairman, Hassan Nazih, announced that Iran 
was to have nothing to do with the Consortium ever again. It 
was recioned that if Iran ran production at about two-thirds of 
its previous level, closing the more complex production areas 
and halting the development of its gas remjection system, NIOC 
could carry out its work with minimal foreign assistance. 

On 5 March exports started again, with production rising 
rapidly to over 4m. b/d, though this level was trimmed back by 
the beginning of May. It slowly emerged that government policy 
was not to sdlow production to exceed 4m. h/d, leaving about 
3.3m. b/d for export. Later it was made known that the optimal 
production level was considered to be 3m. b/d, a figure which 
was still being quoted occasionally when the Iran-Iraq War 
broke out in tiie autumn of 1980. In practice during most of 
1980 Iranian production ran at a level far below 3m. b/d. 

Early sales contracts affer the Revolution were with former 
direct customers of NIOC and the Consortium and former Con- 
sortium members, though by mid-May 1979 NIOC was talking 
to a number of entirely new companies. In total the Consortium 
members, who had been lifting 3.3m. b/d before the Revolution, 
got 1.1m. b/d, of which BP took 450,000 b/d and Shell 235,000 
b/d. Up to 1.9m. b/d was allocated for about 50 other companies— 
some 30 of which had signed by mid-May— including among the 
biggest buyers old NIOC and Consortium customers su(!h as 
Japan, Ashland, Petrofina (of Belgium), Amerada Hess and 
Marathon. All buyers soon found their contracts subject to 
volume reductions, which NIOC made in order to have more 
crude available for new customers. As contracts came up for 
renewal the trend away from traditional customers continued. 
For a long period in late 1979 and 1980 the major companies 
stopped liftogs entirely— partly because the premiums being 
charged by Iran were too high and partly because it was the 
policy of tile companies (actmg under pressure from the US 
Government) not to take Iranian oil while the American diplo- 
mats in Teheran were held hostage. A further disruptive ele- 
ment was introduced by the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War in 
the autumn of 1980, which temporarily brought production to 
a standstill. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRICES 
The 1940s and 1950s 

In the years before the introduction of the 50-50 profit split in 
1950 and 1961, when most producers received their revenues 
on the basis of the fixed royally arrangements (22 cents per 
barrel) the development of prices was of only academic interest 
to the Middle Eastern governments. For all of the 1930s, and 
the first half of the 1940s, the pricing formula applied was the 
TJS Gulf Plus’ system, which was worked out by the chairmen 
of Shell, Standai^ of New Jersey and Anglo-Persian when they 
drew up their famous cartel agreement at Achnacarry House m 
1928. The US Gulf Plus system laid down that the price of oil 
in every export centre throughout the world shoidd be the same 
as that obtaining in the Gulf of Mexico, but that the price at 
the point of delivery should be made up of the Gulf of Mexico 
price plus the cost of freight to that point from the Gulf of 
Mexico. It made no difference to the buyer where the oil actually 
csme from. If a buyer in Bombay, for example, placed an order 
with a cartel company, the oil would probably be supplied from 
Persia, but he would still be charged the same freight cost as if 
the oil had been brought from the USA— and the saving, known 
as ‘phantom freight', would go to the cartel company. This 
system could also work in reverse. A shipment of Persian oil to 
London, which was nearer to the US than to the Middle East, 
would still be priced at the Gulf of Mexico price plus freight 
from the Gulf of Mexico to London— leading to the company 
accepting an element of freight absorption’. The explanation 
for this peculiar system lay in 5ie fact that the major companies, 
as a group, had their biggest and most valuable investments in 
the USA, and therefore had an interest in mfliTit.fliTiiTig the 
biggest possible market for US oil. 

Given that all of the other major companies and most of the 
larger US independents joined the cartel, the US Gulf Plus 
system operated successfully until near the end of the Second 
World War, when the British Government objected to paying 
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phantom fireight for bunker fuel supplied to the navy in the 
Indian Ocean, and forced the companies to institute a Persian 
Gulf base. Under the new system, crudes f.o.b. the Persian Gulf 
were given the same price as similar crudes f.o.b. the Gulf of 
Mexico, and at the point of delivery only real firei^t was levied 
on top. This resulted in crude oils from the two producing areas 
finding their natural markets (which met in the Mediterranean 
near ItalyJ— though if Middle East oil was landed in north-west 
Europe, the company would, of course, still have to bear an 
element of freight absorption if its oil was to be competitive. 

It was not long, however, before the Persian Gulf Base system 
itself began to come under attack from the governments of 
the importing coimtries. Immediately after the war, the USA 
changed from being a big net exporter to being a small net 
importer (a position it maintained for the next 25 years), and 
as soon as domestic price controls were removed in 1946, prices 
in the G^ of Mexico rose quickly. Persian Gulf prices followed 
automatically, and because the production cost of Middle 
Eastern oil was very much lower than that of Texan oil, the 
companies made enormous profits. Despite the fireight disadvan- 
tage they were able to import Middle Eastern oil into the US 
and undercut domestic oil as far inland as the mid-West. In 
1948 the companies, influenced in part by criticism from the 
US (government, lowered tiieir Persian Gulf prices so that the 
delivered prices of Middle Eastern and Texan oil equalized at 
London; and in 1949 the US Government forced a further cut 
in the Persian Gulf so that the delivered prices of Texan and 
Middle Eastern oil were made to equalize at New York. This 
reduction, of course, affected only the profits of the companies 
in their sales to third parties, and made no difference to the 
profits down their integrated chain of affiliates. 

The large profits made by the companies in this period were 
a major factor behind the Middle Eastern governments’ de- 
mands in the late 19408 for better financial terms— demands 
which were met in 1950 and 1951 by the introduction of the SO- 
SO profit split (see ‘Concessions’ above). The new financial terms 
(which increased government revenues on Saudi Arabian light 
from some $0.22 per barrel to about $0.80— depending on the 
fluctuations of prices in Texas) served to make the producers 
price-conscious. In retrospect they did not fail to notice that 
the price adjustments of the later 1940s had been to their 
disadvantage. 

The producers also noticed soon after the introduction of SO- 
SO that the profit split was not quite as even as it seemed, 
because the companies were always able to press them into 
giving discounts and the marketing allowance (which was hardly 
justified when almost all production was sold to affiliates of the 
operator or to major companies under long-term contracts). In 
fact, Abdullah Tariki, the radical Saudi Arabian Minister of Oil 
during the 1950s, calculated soon after 50-50 came into force 
that the effective split of profits was 32-68 in favour of the 
companies. 

Worse still, in the early 1950s, the price discrepancies between 
Texan, Venezuelan and Gulf crudes continued to expand, des- 
troying the principle of the three crudes equalizing at New 
York. This ushered in a new era in which the price of Gulf 
crudes was to be determined by the supply and demand situation 
in Europe rather than in the USA— which directly or indirectly 
had been the basis for all quotations for Gulf crudes since 1929, 
The growing availability of production capacity in the Middle 
East, and increasing competition in the European market, led 
the companies to start giving their own discounts on the posted 
price for sales to third parties. It was at this stage that posted 
(or tax reference) prices and f.o.b, (or market) prices in the Gulf 
began to part company. Given that the 50-50 profit split was 
still worked out on the basis of the posting, this meant that the 
producer government’s effective share of profits began to clunb 
back towards the 50% it was always supposed to have been. 

Then in 1957, after the closure of the Suez Canal, all prices 
went up— and dthough in the Middle East the increase was 
smaller t han in Texas or Venezuela, the new price of $2.12 
represented the highest posting for Saudi Arabian Light since 
1948. These levels were maintained until February 1959, when 
there was a general reduction, in which Gulf crudes fell by more 
than the others. Two months later, the Venezuelan price was 
lowered again, and in August 1960, the Gulf price was reduced 
without any parallel reduction being made elsewhere. Thus 


the discrepancy between Arabian Light and Texan crude had 
expanded from zero iu 1948 (when both crudes were priced at 
$2.68) to $1.20 in 1960— when Texan crude stood at $3.00 and 
the Saudi Arabian light posting at $1.80. 

From the point of view of the governments in the Middle 
Eastern capitals and Caracas, the price cuts of 1959 and 1960 
(about whidb they were never consulted) were very damaging- 
affecting the size of their budgets and their development pros- 
pe<^. In April 1959, at the first Arab Petroleum Congress in 
Cairo (to which Iranian and Venezuelan representatives were 
invited as observers), the oil ministers of Saudi Arabia and 
Venezuela, Abdullah Tariki and Juan Pablo Pdrez Alfonso, 
sponsored the formation of the Oil Consultation Commission. 
Tlien in September 1960, a month after the further reduction 
of Middle Eastern prices, the ministers of Iran, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and Venezuela met again in an atmosphere of 
crisis in Baghdad. The Oil Consultation Commission was 
already defunct, having met opposition from Iran and Iraq who 
object^ to the inclusion of Egypt, and the ministers decided to 
create a permanent and stronger institution. The body that 
emerged was OPEC— the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries. 

Since OPEC’s formation, the original five members have been 
joined by Qatar in 1961, Libya and Indonesia in 1962, Abu 
Dhabi in 1967, Algeria in 1969, Nigeria in 1971, Ecuador in 
1973 and Gabon— as an associate member in 1973 and a full 
member in 1975. The membership of Abu Dhabi was transferred 
to the UAE in 1974. In late 1992 Ecuador announced its decision 
to exchange full for associate membership of the Organization. 
Gabon witiidrew from OPEC at the end of 1996. 

OPEC in the 1960s 

At first the major companies ignored OPEC. In accordance with 
a resolution passed at the Orgaziization’s fourth conference in 
June 1962, the members addressed protests to the companies 
against the price cuts of August 1960, and demanded that prices 
be restored to their previous level. But the companies refused 
to enter into any collective negotiations, and in their individual 
replies they argued that the development of prices did not 
depend on their own will, but was determined by economic 
factors over which they had no control. 

OPEC realized that the only way to restore posted prices 
would be to force up market prices, and this the producers 
decided would best be done by limiting the annual growth in 
their output. So over two years (from mid-1965 to mid-1967) 
the members worked out a joint production programme. In both 
years they overestimated the overall growth in demand for their 
oil, and at the same time certain members, notably Libya and 
Saudi Arabia, and, to a lesser extent, Iran, made no effort to 
keep within their quotas. The obvious conclusion was that in a 
period when prices were low enough to cause a tight budgetii^ 
condition in some states, those countries which were either new 
exporters and/or had big oil reserves and expensive development 
programmes, would not be willing to make a temporary sacrifice 
and await an improvement in tiie unit price of their oil, but 
would be tempted to increase revenues by maximizing the 
volume of their output. 

However, OPEC id manage to increase its members’ effective 
share of profits during the 1960s. First in 1963 the companies 
accepted a cut in the marketing allowance (which they were 
able to deduct as an espense l^fore making the profit split) 
firom some $0.01-$0.02, depending on arrangements in different 
states, to a uniform h^-cent through the Gulf. Secondly, and 
more important, the Organization negotiated two agreements 
on the expensing of royalties. These agreements £e Middle 
Eastern members saw as removing an anomaly in their fiscal 
arrangements, and as bringing their taxes into line with ihe 
system prevailing in Venezuela. Although the producers’ rev- 
enues since 1950 had nominally been made up of a royalty of 
12.5% of the posted price (as payment for the oil itself) and 
income tax (representing the 50% tax on the profits from the 
sale of this oil), payments made under the heading of royalties 
had always been totally deducted from tax. The producers, 
referring to the normal internationally accepted arrangements, 
under which the royalty payer was entitled to deduct the royalty 
only from his gross income when computing his tax liability, 
wanted royalties to be treated as an expense in their own 
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countries also— and in 1964 this was what was agreed. As 
part of a package deal the companies received various further 
discounts on the posted price in respect of ‘royalty expensing* 
and ‘gravity differential’. These discounts were to be reduced 
each year— this process being accelerated by a second agreement 
in 1968, which arranged for the complete disappearance of the 
royalty expensing discount in 1972 and of the gravity allowance 
in 1976. Under the new system the companies deducted their 
production cost, the 12.5% royalty, and the applicable 
allowances and discounts from the posted price, then split the 
remainder 50-50, and then added the royalty on the gov- 
ernment’s share. For Arabian Light, the royalty expensing 
agreements and the reduction of the marketmg allowance incre- 
ased government take fium $0.84 at the end of 1960 to about 
$0.90 in 1968. 


The independents in Libya 

It was not, however, OPEC’s achievements in improving its 
members’ ^are of profits that were to be of the greatest long- 
term significance for the oil industry in the 1960s. In 1957, oil 
had been found in Libya. Unlike the governments in the Gulf, 
Libya had not awarded all its acreage to a single group, and as 
the discoveries were brought on stream in the early 1960s, it 
became clear that some of the largest fields lay in concessions 
held by independent US companies. These companies had origi- 
nally ventured out of the USA in the late 1940s with the 
intention of finding new supplies for their marketmg operations 
at home, but when the US Government imposed import controls 
in 1959, they were forced either to launch themselves down- 
stream in Europe, as Occidental (marketing as VIP or Oxy) and 
Continental (marketing as Conoco or Jet) did, or to sell their 
crude to others, as Marathon and Amerada Hess did. 

Libya proved to be an ideal source of crude for such operations. 
Its oil yielded a high proportion of high value products such as 
gasoline and heating oils, and had a low sulphur content. The 
country’s position gave its crude a big freight advantage over 
Gulf crudes (an advantage only enhanced by the closure of the 
Suez Canal in 1967), concession terms were uniquely generous, 
and for the first hah of the decade the profit split was made not 
on posted prices, but on the much lower realized prices. In the 
mid-1960s these advantages were reduced when Libya seized 
the occasion of the first royalty expensing agreement as an 
opportunity to renegotiate its profit split on &e basis of postinp. 
Ilie majors in Libya, who did not favour the independents 
having access to crude on terms so much more generous than 
those applying to their own production in the Gulf, agreed to 
Libya’s request in 1965, but the independents only gave in in 
1966, after a bitter struggle in which the government threatened 
to stop exports or nationalize their assets. Even with these new 
terms, Libyan crude was very competitive with Gulf crudes in 
Europe, b^use its posted prices, while higher than those in 
the Gulf, only partiaUy reflected its freight advantage. 

Given the relatively low price, Libyan production expanded 
extremely fast— from 20,000 h/d in 1962 to 3.3m, b/d in 1970— 
and throughout the decade prices in Europe fell. The majors’ 
response to the independents’ sales and marketing operations 
was to seek economies of scale in building ever larger tankers, 
refineries and storage and distribution facilities; but because 
larger units become most attractive when operated at near full 
capacity, this led the majors themselves to look for the highest 
possible market share, and led to an acceleration of price cutting. 
Although this process was most apparent at the downstream 
end of the industry, there was also an erosion of market prices 
in the Gulf, and because the existence of OPEC prevented a 
lowering of postings, the majors’ margins were squeezed. The 
net earnings per barrel on the seven majors’ eastern hemisphere 
operations dropped from $0.60 in 1968 to $0.33 in 1970, while 
the effective profit split in the Gulf climbed to about 70-30 in 
favour of the governments. 


Tehran and Tripoli Agreements 

In 1970 the marginal surpluses which had been so strong a 
feature of the previous decade suddenly disappeared. A combina- 
tion of hi^er than expected demand as the Western economies 
entered a period of upturn, a shortage of tankers and a growing 
ti^tness of European refinery capacity, led to an unusuallj 
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flexibility to deal with any disruption which might occur in thi 
Middle East. 

These conditions coincided with a series of negotiations u 
Libya, where in January the new revolutionary regime of Co 
Qaddafi had started pursmng a claim, originally formulated b; 
King Idris’ government in 1969, for higher prices which woul< 
reflect the true freight advantage enjoyed by Libyan crude sinci 
the closure of the Suez Canal, and would incorporate a premiun 
for the oil’s high quality. During the early months of 1970, th. 
government took a notably moderate stance, but negotiation 
made rather slow progress, and although it seemed that the; 
might stiU be brought to a satsfactory conclusion, by the begin 
ning of the summer the government’s position had hardened 
In part the regime’s determination stemmed from an agreemen 
in the spring to co-ordinate its efforts with Algeria, which wa 
engaged in similar negotiations with its French concessionaireg 
but at the same time, Libya could see that its bargaining positioi 
as a short-haul supplier was being considerably strengthened 
by events in the talker market. The economic upturn in Europ* 
was resulting in a rapid rise in demand for industrial fuel oil 
of the type derived from the heavier Gulf crudes, and thi 
additional pull on long-haul supplies increased the demand fo 
tanker barters. The strain was only made worse by the loss o 
several of the new class of mammoth tankers in mysteriou 
explosions early m the year; and in May the situation deterior 
ated further when a Syrian bulldozer broke Tapline, runninj 
from Saudi Arabia to the Mediterranean port of Sidon, and 
deprived the iudustry of 480,000 b/d of short-haul crude. 

In the same montii, Libya ordered Occidental, a particular!; 
vulnerable independent which derived nearly a third of it 
earnings from its Libyan concession, to reduce its productior 
Whether this decision was made for conservation reasons, o 
because the government realized what chaos a further reductioi 
in the supply of short-haul crude would cause, remains unclear- 
hut, either way, Libya soon appreciated the value of productioi 
cuts as a lever in their price negotiations, and they quickl. 
imposed further reductions on Occidental and on the othe 
companies. By September, the industry had lost about Im. b/< 
of Libyan production, and freight rates soared as extra supplie 
had to be brought in from the Gulf. One by one the companie 
surrendered— led, naturally, by Occidental and followed by th 
other independents in the Oasis group. The msgors held out . 
bit longer, but fimally Texaco and Socal broke ranks, and the: 
Esso, Mobil and, eventually. Shell gave in too. The Libyan 
achieved a pnce rise of $0.30, rising to $0.40 over the next fiv 
years, and their tax rate rose from 50% to amounts varyin 
from 54% to 58% in payment for what the government claimei 
should have been higher prices since 1965. 

Although m theory these changes were made only to refiec 
the freight and quality advantages of Libyan crudes, the mcgor 
realized that they would be bound to result in higher prices i 
the Gulf, and they promptly decided to pay the Gulf producer 
a higher tax rate of 55% and an extra $0.09 on heavier crude 
(which although normally regarded as of lower quality, were i 
particularly high demand in 1970). Then in December 1970, a 
OPEC’s 21st Conference, in Caracas, the members decided tha 
the Gulf countries should press for forther price increases. 

The oil industry, with the support of the consumer go\ 
emments, formed itself into the united front combining mggorfi 
independents and European national companies. When talk 
with the producers’ representatives began in Tehran in Januar 
1971, the companies £^eed in principle to a pnce revision, bu 
insisted that negotiations should cover all OPEC states, so a 
to avoid the leap-frogging of the past few months. The companie 
were forced to concede this point and a parallel series of negotifi 
tions was begun in Libya. During the second half of Januar 
the gap between the Gulf producers and the companies graduall 
narrowed, but on 2 February the talks collapsed. OPEC the 
held an extraordinary conference, and all members resolved t 
legislate a price increase if the companies did not respond t 
their minimi] m demands by 15 February. But none of the partie 
wanted a confrontation, and one day before the OPEC deadline 
the companies gave in. The producers were given: an immediat 
$0.33 basic increase, $0.02 for freight disparities, half a cent fc 
every de^ee API by which any crude fell below 40“ API, th 
eli minati on of all remaining discounts and allowances, an 
provision for prices to increase by 2.5% and $0.06 on 1 Jun 
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1971, 1 Januaiy 1973, 1974 and 1975. This took 34° API 

Saui Arabian Light from $1.80 to $2.18. In return, the com- 
panies were guaranteed that there would be no further daims 
unm after 31 December 1975, no more leap-frogging if the 
Mediterranean producers concluded better terms, and no embar- 
goes. 

Later, in March, negotiations were resumed in Libya, and on 
2 April an agreement was signed giving Libya $0.90, a uniform 
55% tax rate, and provision for annual price increases of 2,5% 
and $0.07. Subsequent negotiations secured gimilar terms for 
Iraqi ^d Saudi crude arriving at Mediterranean terminals 
through the IPC pipe and Tapline. 

The price explosion 

It was hoped that the Tehran and Tripoli Agreements would 
give a iuU five years of price stability— but it was only months 
before they came under strain. In August 1971, President 
Nixon s decision to float the dollar (leading to a formal devalua- 
tion in December) produced OPEC claiTn-g for compensation— 
though in a notably moderate tone. The was settled on 
20 January 1972, when the companies agreed in Geneva to an 
immediate price rise of 8.49% in the Gulf; and later, in May, after 
rather tougher negotiations, the same was agreed for Libya. 

In February 1973 the dollar was devalued a second time by 
10% and under the terms of the Geneva Agreement prices 
were difiy raised by 5.8% on 1 April. The OPEC states were 
disappointed by the time the adjustment mechanism took to 
operate, and by the small size of teeir compensation, and, after 
a further series of discussions with the companies, on 1 June a 
second dollar compensation agreement was signed in Geneva. 
The producers obtained an 11.9% increase (which included the 
5.8% increase in April plus compensation for the further slide 
in the doUar^s parity during May) and it was agreed that prices 
would in future be adjusted monthly accordi^ to a weighted 
average movement of 11 major currencies against the dollar. 
This formula resulted in further rises in August and September 
and a reduction in October. 

The companies presented the Geneva agreements as supple- 
ment^ to the Tehran Agreement— althoi:^ they both involved 
a significant rise in revenues, and could equally be characterized 
as a breach of the five-year price programme. Similarly, the 
participation arrangement negotiated in 1972 meant a signi- 
ficant increment in government receipts and a modification of 
the fiscal structure; and a still more drastic alteration came in 
September 1973 when Saudi Arabia agreed with Aramco that 
both categories of buy-back crude should be priced at 93% of 
postings— this being the price obtained by the Saudis in May 
at the first auction of their own direct crude entitlement. 

In the summer of 1973, there were, however, much more 
fundamental forces undermining the Tehran A^ement. As 
production in the USA began to faU after 1970, the world’s 
biggest consumer began to look to the eastern hemisphere not 
only to make up for its declining domestic output, but also for 
an annual increment in supplies that was nearly as big as the 
annual increase demanded by the whole of Western Europe, US 
imports from the Arab countries and Iran grew from 0.6m. b/d 
in 1971, to 1.0m. b/d in 1972, and to 1.7m. b/d in 1973, It was 
in 1973 that US demand became really noticeable in the Middle 
East, and prices on the open market began to rise accordingly. 

The OPEC states profited from this situation in as much as 
they received bids close to postings for the small amounts of 
crude they were selling on the market themselves; but, with 
the fiscal terms applied to the bulk of their production still tied 
to modified 1971 prices, they were for the most part excluded 
from sharing in the boom, and the main benefit went to the 
companies. The producers calculated that the effective profit 
split had changed from about 80-20 in their favour at the time 
of the Tehran Agreement to about 64-36, and they suggested 
that the companies were making excessive profits, and &at the 
whole set of prices negotiated two years earlier had become 
obsolete. These arguments were backed up by the producers 
pointing out that the small annual increments agreed at Tehran 
were not keeping up with the rate of world inflation. 

At the OPEC conference in Vienna on 15 and 16 September 
the members agreed to call the companies to negotiations in the 
following month, and to seek a sizeable lump increase in posted 
prices to bring them sufficiently above market realizations to 


permit them to resume their function as a realistic tax reference, 
while establishing a mechanism whereby the desired differential 
between posted and realized prices could be ma int ai n ed in 
fiiture. The six Gulf members of the Organization began meet- 
ings with a company delegation in Vienna on 8 October, two 
days after the beginning of the Arab-Israeli October war, but 
the two sides’ positions were far apart. The producers demanded 
an increase of some 70% and the companies offered only 20%. 
At the end of the week, the companies requested a fortaight’s 
a^joumment. The producers immediately held a meeting of 
their own, and decided to hold a conference in Kuwait four days 
later on 16 October te decide on a course of collective action to 
determine the true value of the oil they produced’. 

When the producers met again, they quickly abandoned ^e 
idea of holding any further consultations with the companies, 
and raised tiieir posted prices by 70%. For the Arabian light 
‘marker’ crude, the posting rose from $3.01 to $5.12, while 
government take went up by a slightly larger proportion from 
$1.77 to $3.05. Subsequently, Libya raised its price by 94% fium 
$4.60 to $8.92, thereby widening further the differential between 
Gulf and Mediterranean crudes. The new prices were designed 
to be 40% above the market price for any given crude as 
determined by the direct sales of governments to third parties, 
and OPEC announced that the movement of prices would in 
future be determined for each quarter by actual market realiza- 
tions. Both the size of the October increase and the fact that it 
was made unilaterally were unprecedented, and signalled the 
final complete transfer of control over the price system, which 
until 1971 had been in the hands of the companies, into the 
hands of the producers— after a transitional three-and-a-half- 
year period of negotiated prices. 

The price increase of 16 October was an important milestone 
in oil politics, but immediately, for the world economy, the 
meeting of Arab producers in Kuwait on the following day 
was far more cataclysnuc. Gathering under the aegis of the 
Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC), 
they decided to use the ‘oil weapon’ in support of Egypt and 
Syria in their war with Israel. With Iraq opting out, the other 
nine members of OAPEC decided upon a policy of 5% cumulative 
monthly cuts in production from the levels of September— to 
continue until the political objective of Israeli withdrawal from 
the territories occupied in 1967 and the ‘restoration of the rights 
of the Palestinians’ had been achieved. The meeting was far 
from being an occasion of complete unanimity, and the decision 
on 5% cuts was taken with a degree of hesitancy on the part of 
some members and amounted to something of a compromise. 
But once the cuts had started, they escalated rapidly. Within 
days all of the Arab producers (including Iraq) placed embargoes 
on the USA and the Netherlands and reduced their production 
by equivalent additional amounts, while Saudi .^abia and 
Kuwait also incorporated the 5% reduction scheduled for Nov- 
ember in their initial cut-back. Irritated by the lack of response 
from the West, the Arab producers then decided at a fiirther 
meeting in Kuwait on 4 November to reduce output across the 
board by 25% of the September level, and gave notice of a 
further 5% cut in December. But in prat^ce, the cut-back again 
turned out to be rather larger than it appeared to be on paper, 
and by the middle of November output in the two biggest Arab 
producers, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, was down by between 
30% and 40%. 

With winter setting in, the Arab cuts had a dramatic effect 
on the market. Cargoes of Algerian and Nigerian short-haul 
crude fetched as much as $16 a barrel, and in December the 
National Iranian Oil Company, in an auction of its crude entitle- 
ment under the Sales and I^chase Agreement, sold oil at 
the staggering price of $17.40. In these conditions, the OPEC 
Economic Commission’s search for a market price on which to 
base the quarterly revision of postings became impossible, and 
the views of company representatives, who suggested in Nov- 
ember in a brief exchange in Vienna that no chafes should be 
made until the market had become more stable, were dis- 
counted. When the Gulf producers met in Teheran on 22 
December, the new price level set was an arbitrary one dictated 
largely by the Shah of Iran, who suggested a price of $14, while 
Sheikh Ahmad Zaki Yamaxd, the Saudi OH Master, argued for 
a price of about $7.50— thou^ he did not, perhaps, put his plea 
for restraint as strongly as Kng Faisal would have wished. The 
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other ministers gave Sheikh Yamani little backing, although 
they resented the way in which the Shah took control of the 
meeting, and it was eventually decided that the posted price 
should be increased by nearly 130% hum $5.12 to $11.65— 
t-flVi-ng the government revenue from $3.05 to $7.00. The Libyan 
price rise which followed was rather more modest in percentage 
terms— from $8.92 to $15.76. 

1974— changing the tax system 

The OPEC conference at Geneva on 17-19 January 1974, 
revealed the full extent of Saudi Arabia’s opposition to the price 
increase announced in the previous month— although in the 
conference chamber itself, Sheikh Yamani did not raise a formal 
objection. As it was, members endorsed the new prices while 
deciding on a three-month freeze. This was extended for a 
further quarter, after a rather tougher argument, at the next 
meeting in March. 

Coinciding with the OPEC conference in March, was another 
review by the ^ab states of iheir embargo policy. In effect the 
cuts had come to an end in December, when they announced 
that they would not be imposing a fhrther 5% reduction in 
January, and reclassified most of Ihe EC and Japan as 'favoured 
nations’ for whidh they were prepared to run production as 
normal. But it was not until their meeting in March, by which 
time Dr Kissinger had arranged the Egyptian-Israeli disengage- 
ment, that Ihey lifted the embargo on the USA (with Libya and 
Iraq temporarily dissenting) and only in July was the embargo 
on ^e Netherlands lifted. The resumption of normal exports to 
the USA was accompanied by a decision to restore output to 
September 1973 levels, and Saudi Arabia, -with an eye on the 
coming price battle within OPEC, which it saw wotdd not be 
settled without reference to actual market realizations, let it be 
known that it would raise its output somewhat above Sep- 
tember levels. 

Inevitably, market prices weakened over the following 
months. After the failure of several participation crude auctions 
and price cuts of up to $3 by non-Gulf producers, in August, in 
the biggest single sale of 1974, the Kuwaitis failed to sell any 
of their 60% of production at the 97% of postings demanded. 
For the third quarter of the year they subsequenUy sold rather 
over 55% of the oil on offer to BP and Gulf at 94.8% of postings. 

As Saudi Arabia had hoped in March, the excess of supply 
assumed a critical importance in the struggle within OPEC over 
pricing policy. In June Sheikh Yamani indicated the size of the 
reduction sought when he formally proposed that the marker 
crude posting should be lowered by $2.50. But when OPEC held 
its third meeting of the year at Quito, Ecuador, in June, the 
other members argued for formulas which would have raised 
the cost of oil to Qie consumers by as much as $1.50. Saudi 
Arabia agam threatened a unilateral lowering of prices, and a 
cheap auction of its participation crude entitlement, and the 
result was a stalemate in which it was decided (with Saudi 
Arabia dissenting) to increase the royalty rate on the companies’ 
40% crude entitlement (known as equity oil) from 12.5% to 
14.5%. 

Although within OPEC in the summer of 1974 a major battle 
was being fought over the level of postings, there was at the 
same time a considerable (and unopposed) increase in govern- 
ment take (and therefore in the cost of oil to the consumers) as 
a result of the 60% participation agreements, concluded in the 
middle of the year but badsidated to the beginning of 1974. In 
that the states’ participation crude was either sold back to the 
companies at a level well above the governments’ take on equity 
crude, or was sold on the open market at roughly aiTnilAr prices, 
the average government revenue over their whole production 
was increase, even though on participation crude the gov- 
ernments had to bear the production cost Ihemselves. In 1973, 
under the 25% regime, the overall effect of participation was 
fairly small— increasing average government revenues by about 
$0.10 in the first nine months of the year and by $0.15/20 from 
September, when the 93% of postings buy-back price came into 
force. But in mid-1974, under the 60% participation regime, the 
weigjited average revenue worked out, in iheory, at some $2 
above the government revenue on equity crude (which after the 
December 1973 increases was about $7.00). In practice, however, 
there were considerable variations between the different produ- 
cers in the amount by which the wei^ted average revenue 


exceeded the take on equity crude, and in every case, the actual 
weighted average was lower than it appeared to be in theory. 
A relatively sm^ factor in determining the variations between 
the states was the different percentages of postings (93% or 
94.8%) charged to tiie companies for buy-back crude. Much more 
important was that, following the failure of their auctions (or, 
in Saudi Arabia’s case, in the event of their not holding an 
auction), ^e governments kept part of their crude entitlement 
in the ground, and thus lowered the proportion of participation 
crude in their overall output, and reduced their weighted 
average revenues. In Kuwait, for instance, during the third 
quarter of the year, the ratio of the two types of crude was 65% 
equity and 35% participation. 

One of the consequences of this dual pricing system was that 
the companies got their crude on average at a price well below 
that demanded by governments for their direct sales. The OPEC 
states realized that the companies’ own sales of this relatively 
cheap crude to third parties were not only undercutting state 
prices and causing the failure of the auctions, but were also 
giving the companies large windfall profits. It was these prob- 
lems that the producers tackled during the latter part of 1974. 
When OPEC held its fourth meeting of the year in Vienna on 
12 and 13 September the members decided on a further increase 
in the royalty rate on equity crude to 16.67%, and an increase 
in ihe tax rate on equity crude from 55% to 65.65%. Saudi 
Arabia argued that these tax increases should have been accom- 
panied by a cut in postings, and again declined to implement 
the changes. It was only in the following month that Saudi 
Arabia, increasingly irritated by the companies’ profits, decided 
to call on Aramco for back-payments to cover the Quito and 
Vienna tax ac^ustmentB. 

In November Saudi Arabia took a more decisive step. A Saudi 
delegation held a meeting with the Qatar and Abu Dhabi oil 
ministers in Abu Dhabi and agreed with effect from the begin- 
ning of the month to raise the royalty rate on equity crude to 
20% and tiie tax rate to 85%. At the same time $0.40 was cut from 
postings. This was meant to further narrow the gap between the 
weighted average cost of crude to the companies and the prices 
demanded at state sales— as well as reducing the impact of the 
changes on the consumers. 

When OPEC met in Vienna for its fifth and final conference 
of 1974, on 13 and 14 December, the other members endorsed 
the new arrangements, and decided that from 1 January 1975 
(the date to wfich it was assumed the final takeover of Aramco 
would be backdated) all of the Gulf states would apply the new 
weighted average cost to all of their production exported by 
their concessionaire companies, and that the new price levels 
should be frozen for nine months. The distinction between equity 
and participation crude, and the possibility of variations in the 
wei^ted average cost being caused by alterations in the ratio 
between the two crudes, therefore ceased to exist— even though 
the notion of a 40-60 split was still used to work out the new 
cost, known afterwards as the ‘acquisition price’. The new single 
price system involved a big jump in government revenue, not 
only because it was based in part on Ihe higher tax and royalty 
rates agreed at Abu Dhabi but also because it was based on a 
40-60 equity-participation crude ratio which in practice had not 
existed before. The government revenue on the ‘market’ crude 
rose to $10.13, and the acquisition price for the companies to 
$10.25, reflecting the notional ‘marker’ production cost of $0.12. 
The gap between the acquisition price and the 93% of postings, 
$10.46, which remained the official sale price, was narrowed 
to $0.21. 

Over the following years the acquisition price applied only in 
countries where the companies retained a 40% equity stake— 
which soon meant just Abu Dhabi and Saudi Arabia, among the 
bigger producers. In Kuwait and Qatar the former conces- 
sionaires got their crude at the government selling price (93% 
of postings) less a discount. This gave the companies a smaller 
margin than in Abu Dhabi and Saudi Arabia, which reflected 
the fact that in Kuwait and Qatar the companies were no longer 
investing capital. In Iran, where until the end of 1975 the 
companies continued to invest capital, the discount off the state 
selling price was bigger. In practice it was the state selling 
prices, in all countries, that became henceforth the important 
prices for OPEC. 
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Differentials— 1975-78 

December 1974 marked the end of the oil price explosion; in the 
space of 15 months government revenues and the cost of oil to 
the consider had multiplied almost exactly five times. From 
then until 1 January 1979 there were only two OPEC price 
rises. One was agreed in Vienna in September 1975, when the 
state sel ling price was raised by 10%, and the other in Doha, in 
December 1976, when the majority of OPEC members raised 
their prices by a further 10%— causing a split with Saudi Arabia 
and the UAE. 

During much of the four-year period 1975-78, demand was 
rather weak. There was something of a revival in the market 
in 1976, but in late 1977 and most of 1978 there was a serious 
glut caused by the new Mexican fields, Alaska and the North 
Sea, which had a significant impact on the world market at 
the same time. In these conditions OPEC members' attention 
became focused mainly on differentials— the different margins 
between crudes of different qualities in different locations. This 
problem was an important theme (sometimes the only theme) 
in at least half a dozen OPEC meetings: at Vienna in September 
and December 1975, Geneva in April 1976, Bali in May 1976, 
Stockholm in July 1977 and Caracas in December 1977. 

Although mini sters reached a flexible understanding on differ- 
ential adjustments at the Bali meeting in May 1976, and periodi- 
cally referred the matter to special committees (at Geneva in 
April 1976 and Stockholm in July 1977 ), the Organization could 
not agree on any comprehensive new system. Adjustments were 
made unilaterally, sometimes in accordance with guidelines laid 
down by one of the committees, but more often they took place 
when a state experienced a particularly embarrassing fall in 
demand, or when a price rise (in October 1975 or January 1977) 
produced an opportunity for producers to adjust their own 
crudes by implementing a fractionally bigger or smaller rise 
than that announced of the marker crude. 

Apart from the differentials issue, OPEC meetings in 1975-78 
were marked by quite frequent battles over price rises. Iraq and 
Libya were always numbered amongst the hawks’ (often witih 
Iran, Algeria and Nigeria), and Sau(£ Arabia generally stood as 
the single ‘dove’— though sometimes it had the support of the 
UAE, Qatar and occasionally Kuwait. Although Saudi Arabia 
was forced to compromise in September 1975 and before Stock- 
holm in July 1977, it succeeded in preventing rises at Bali, at 
Caracas in December 1977 and at (Geneva in June 1978. 

Other recurrent issues were production programming (the 
artificial limiting of output so as to influence the state of the 
market) and the protection of oil prices against the dollar's 
fluctuations. Saudi Arabia invariably rejected the idea of produc- 
tion programming, or even to discuss its own output, on which 
any programme would have hinged. On the matter of doUar 
compensation mechanisms, which was an issue in early 1975 
(at Vienna and Libreville) and late 1977/early 1978, Saudi 
Arabia was less admnant, W still doubtful of the value of any 
of the formulas proposed. 

OPEC split and reconciliation— 

December 1976-December 1977 

The major event in OPEC— and the major confrontation over 
prices— in 1975-78 occurred at Doha in December 1976. Saudi 
Arabia, with the support of the UAE, refused to countenance 
the increases demanded by other OPEC members, ranging 
upward from 10%, though it emerged later that had compro- 
mise been possible it would have been prepared to accept 7%. 
The outcome was that Saudi Arabia and the UAE opted for an 
immediate 5% increase for the whole of 1977, while the other 
members decided on 10% for the first six months of the year 
with an additional 5% to take effect on 1 July. 

In part the Saudi policy at Doha stemmed from a hard-headed 
realization that the health of the OPEC economies is linked to 
that of the Western economies, and that inflation caused by oil 
price rises rebounds on the OPEC members; but at the same 
time there is no doubt that Saudi Arabia felt a genuine sense 
of responsibility for the West’s economic well-being. 

After the Doha meeting Saudi Arabia announced that it was 
raising its production ceiling from 8.5m. h/d to 10m. b/d, and 
immediately there were big drops in the production of some of 
the other states. Yet there was no increase in Saudi production 
at the beginning of the year, indeed output in January and 


February fell from the record levels of late 1976 (9.2m. b/d in 
December) to only 8.2m. b/d and 8.7m. b/d respectively. During 
the next four months, however, production rose, readdng oyer 
10m. b/d at one point. There was some mystery surrounding 
the reasons for this performance. On one hand, it was suggested 
that the initial drop in output was caused either by the inevitable 
time-lag that would elapse before Saudi Arabia could sign up 
new customers or by Saudi Arabia realizing that the expansion 
of production might be more effective as a threat than as a fait 
accompli. On the other hand, there was evidence that Saudi 
Arabia had tried from the start to raise production to 10m. b/d 
but had been frustrated partly by bad weather preventing 
tankers loading, and partly by tiie realization that although it 
had rather more than 10m. b/d of capacity installed in hardware 
terms and was planning to expand this to some 12m. b/d by the 
end of the year, it did not have the personnel and management 
systems needed to maintain output at these levels. 

Throughout the early montiis of 1977 attempts were made to 
heal the rift in OPEC. At quite an early stage it became clear 
that the 11 upper-tier countries would agree to a compromise 
involving Saudi Arabia and the UAE raising their prices by 5% 
in July and the rest at the same time forgoing their own 
scheduled 5% increase, but it was not until sometime in June 
that it emerged that Saudi Arabia would accept this formula. 
Some two weeks before the OPEC conference at Stockholm on 
12 July, which it had been agreed should not be held unless a 
solution had been reached in advance, the two sides made their 
compromise public. The Stockholm meeting itself concentrated 
on the issue of differentials. At the later meeting in Caracas 
in December 1977 prices remained frozen, not because of a 
consensus, but because Saudi Arabia managed to assemble 
behind it Iran, Kuwait, the UAE and Qatar. 

The second oil crisis— 1979 

Despite the oil glut of most of 1978, relations between OPEC 
members improved from the middle of the year. On 6 and 7 
May the m i n isters held an informal exchange of ideas on long- 
term strategy in Ta’if, Saudi Arabia. The relaxed atmosphere, 
free of the pressures of decision-making, was enhanced by the 
steps that Saudi Arabia was taking to cut its output. Late in 
1977 it had reimposed its 8.5m. h/d ceiling, and in early 1978 
it had decided to limit liftings of Arabian light to not more 
than 65% of total hflings i compared with 72%^80% in 1975-77). 
The market, however, was unable to absorb the extra amounts 
of heavy crude that this ratio implied at prevailing production 
rates, so for the first nine months of the year Saudi output 
fell sharply. 

The broad drift of the ministers* discussions at Ta’rf assumed 
that the glut would begin to come to an end in later 1978 or 
1979, that there would then be a period of balance in the 
market— how long a period depending on the consumers’ growth 
rates and their success or failure at developing alternatives and 
conserving energy— and that at some point in the 1980s the 
world would return to conditions of shortage. In these circum- 
stances it was felt that the market itself would look after oil 
prices and that OPEC might possibly orient itself to using 
its increased bargaining power for bringing about the new 
mtemational economic order which had failed to emerge from 
the North-South dialogue m Paris. To study these questions the 
meeting established another ministerial committ^ composed 
of Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Venezuela (the five founder- 
members) and Algeria. 

The turn-round in the market came much sooner than 
expected. At the end of October 1978 the strikes in Iran which 
were paralysing the Shah’s regime began to affect oil production. 
During the next two months Iranian production varied between 
its norm of about 5.8m. b/d and 1.2m. b/d, but at tiie end of 
December it fell to 235,000 b/d (insufficient to meet domestic 
demand), at vrhich point it remained until March 1979. 

Up to the end of the year the companies made up the shortfall 
by increasing liftings elsewhere; Saudi output in December ran 
at a record 10m. b/d— it being permissible for Aramco to exceed 
the 8.5m. b/d limit for a month or so as long as it kept within 
it over the whole year. The Iranian crisis had no effect on the 
spot market. Nor did the crisis add much impetus to the OPEC 
meeting at Abu Dhabi on 16 and 17 December, when it was 
decided to raise prices for 1979 by 10% in quarterly instalments. 
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These would bring the marker crude selling price fwm $12.70 
in December 1978 to $14.54 in October 1979— a rise of 14.5% 
over nine months but an average increase for the year 1979 of 
10%. What was remarkable was the storm of protest with which 
the rise was greeted by Western governments, which seemed to 
ignore the fact that the rise was extremely modest and followed 
a long period of price stability. 

In the month that followed the OPEC meeting, spot market 
prices began to climb at a rate which was to destroy the price 
programme agreed at Abu Dhabi and, by mid-May, to cause ^e 
Western world to t-alk of a ‘second oil crisis’. With Ir an ia n 
exports halted the international oil industry was short of some 
5m. b/d, which was only partially made up by Saudi Arabia 
raising its production ceili^ from 8.5m. b/d to 9.5m. b/d and by 
smaller increases in Kuwait, Iraq and other producer countries. 
By the middle of February, at which point OPEC announced an 
extraordinary meeting to be held in Gleneva at the end of March, 
spot prices for light Gulf crudes had risen to $21 and higher, 
involving premiums of above $7.50. 

In February Abu Dhabi, Qatar, Libya, Kuwait, Iraq, Oman 
and the USSR (for its Western customers) imposed surcharges 
on their crudes of between 68 cents and $1.41 per barrel. 

On 5 March fran resumed oil exports, builtfing up over the 
next two months to a production level of some 4m. h/d (which 
meant exports of 1.5m. b/d-2.0m. b/d less than before the 
Revolution). This caused the spot premiums to fall from their 
end-February peak of $23, but the market pressure for a rise 
was stiU impossible for Saudi Arabia to resist when OPEC met 
at Geneva on 26 and 27 March. All producers agreed to bring 
forward their scheduled 1979 last quarter increase to the second 
quarter (raising the marker to $14.55), and it was decided that 
producers could impose any additional surcharges they deemed 
justifiable in the light of their own circumstances’. Saudi Arabia 
added no premiums to its Light, Medium and Heavy crudes, 
but $1.14 to its high quality Berri crude. All of other 
Gulf producers increased the surcharges they had imposed in 
February (on top of the new price levels), while the African 
producers raised their selling prices to the $17.50-$18.50 range. 

In the middle of April it became known that Saudi Arabia 
was not maintaining its extra Im. b/d of output in the second 
quarter, partly because it argued that the resumption of Iranian 
exports made this unnecessary, and partly, it was thought, to 
show its displeasure with the USA over the Egypt-Israel peace 
treaty. Shortly after this the effects of the Iranian stoppage 
began finally to feed through to the market, as oil companies 
cut back their deliveries. These developments set off in May 
another jump in the spot market price for light crudes, taking the 
price above the end-February level and then on to extraordinary 
levels in the region of $33 per barrel in mid-May. Nobody in the 
industry was surprised when the surge in the spot market was 
followed by two further rounds of leapfrogging increases— both 
led by Iran. 

To try to lessen the pressure for higher prices, Saudi Arabia 
announced before the OPEC meeting in Geneva on 26 and 28 
June 1979 that it was considering raising its output again. At 
the meeting the other members demanded further increases, 
which, if Saudi Arabia had co-operated, would have raised the 
marker crude to at least $20. Saudi Arabia, concerned at the 
recessionary influences that the oil price increases were having 
on the Western economies, sought to stabilize the price at a 
lower level of $17-$18. In the end OPEC reached an amicable 
compromise in which Saudi Arabia raised its marker price to 
$18 while the other members were allowed to impose surcharges 
up to $23.50. This figure was adopted for some of their crudes 
by Algeria, Libya, Nigeria and Venezuela. Soon after the 
meeting Saudi Arabia announced that it was raising production 
for the third quarter of 1979 by Im. b/d to 9.5m. b/d. 

It was not until September 1979 that Nigeria broke the $23.50 
ceiling by imposing a further premium on 5ie price of its crude— 
and so triggered yet another round of increases. 

Saudi attempts to reunify prices— 

December 1979-September 1980 

&udi Arabia made a major attempt to restore order to the 
situation in December 1979, when it raised its crude prices by 
$6 per baml, taking Arabian Light from $18 to $24. In doing 
this Saudi Arabia obviously hoped to set the stage for the 


unification of prices at the OPEC meeting in Caracas later in 
the month, but in tiie event, the Caracas meeting broke up in 
disarray. During January 1980 moat OPEC members announced 
further increases batidated to the beginmng of the year. Saudi 
Arabia felt that there would be no point in allowing their prices 
to fall further out of line with other members and so raised its 
own crudes by $2 per barrel. For the future they were encour- 
aged by a softenmg of the spot market, caused by the downturn 
in economic activity in the industrialized world. Other produ- 
cers, however, were not deterred from askmg for even larger 
premiums and bonuses over and above their official prices on 
new crude sales contracts. 

Saudi Arabia made another attempt to rationalize the price 
structure in May 1980, raising its prices by a further $2, taking 
Arabian Light to $28, effective from 1 April. This initiative, like 
its predecessor, failed. Within a week or so all other OPEC 
members— except Iran, which had already increased its second 
quarter prices— had matched the Saudi increase. When OPEC 
met at Mgiers in early June the best that could be managed 
was an agreement to accept a two-tier price system. A theoretical 
marker price was set at $32 per barrel and on this basis 
producers of light crudes were allowed to charge differentials of 
up to $5. Ihis established a new ceiling for OPEC prices of $37 
but, in the following weeks, the price charged for Arabian 
Light stayed at $28. When the other producers realized that no 
changes would come from Saudi Arabia, they gradually raised 
their prices in line with the new accord. The African producers 
put their best crudes at the $37 limit. 

During the summer the market moved steadily in Saudi 
Arabia’s favour. The Kingdom’s production had stayed at 9.5m. 
b/d since the middle of 1979. At the same time the oil companies 
had continued to pay high prices, with premiums, for other 
producers’ crude in spite of the over-supply that had begun to 
be obvious in the winter of 1979/80. By mid-1980 stocks in the 
industrialized world had risen to unprecedented levels, to the 
extent that the oil companies’ storage fadlities were simply 
unable to accommodate further crude. By September spot 
market prices for African crudes had fallen to some $5 below 
official levels, and OPEC production had dropped 1.5m. b/d 
below the 28.5m. b/d recorded early in the year. 

It was against this background that OPEC held two meetings 
in Vienna in September 1980— a regular oil ministers’ meeting 
and a tri-ministerial meeting of oil, finance and foreign minis- 
ters. The latter group was convened to discuss the Organiza- 
tion’s long-term strategy. This involved a formula for future 
price increases, a wide-ranging programme of aid to the Third 
World, a revived North-South dialogue between the industrial 
powers and the developing countries, and a further bilateral 
dialogue between OPEC and the industrialized countries— aU 
subjects which the Organization had begun to study at the 
meeting held in Ta’if in May 1978. Given the state of tide market, 
the Saudi delegation in Vienna was able to make what seemed 
to be real progress towards a reunification of prices and agree- 
ment on a proper system of differentials. It was agreed that frie 
actual Arabian Light price should be raised $2 to $30 per barrel 
and that this should be regarded as the official marker price. It 
was accepted that other OPEC crudes, aligned on the theoretical 
$32 marker, should not be reduced but would remain frozen 
until the next OPEC conference in December. 

Saudi Arabia argued strongly at the Vienna meeting that any 
price for Arabian light of over $30 would be too high to serve as 
a starting point for the Organization’s long-term price formula, 
which members were hoping to implement at the beginning of 
1981. Noting that conservation and diversification measures in 
the industrialized world were at last beginning to bite, Saudi 
Arabia was concerned that anything over $30 as the starting 
point for escalation might permanently damage the world 
economy and cause an undesirably large drop in demand for 
OPEC crude. Arguing against Sauffi Arabia, the more militant 
OPEC members refused to accept the $30 stariing point because 
it would have involved a reduction of their existing prices. The 
eventual compromise, lobbied most strongly by Kuwait, was 
based on the idea that if the majority of members agreed to 
freeze their prices, the escalation formula would quite quickly 
bring the Saudi price up to their desired $32 starting point— 
possibly as soon as the end of the first quarter of 1981. 
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question of the details of the price for- 
mula. The d]^ plan’ presented by the working group presided 
over by Sheikh Ymani envisaged quarterly price at^justments 
based on three in^ces: the exchange rates of the main industrial 
currencies, inflation in the industrial countries’ consumer prices 
and export prices, ^d a GNP index reflecting the real rate of 
growth of the 10 biggest industrial countries. The purpose of 
the last mdex was to bring the price of OPEC oil gradually up 
to the price of the alternatives’— -oil flxim tar sands, shales and 
coal. The plan also provided for the co-ordinated adjustment 
of production upwards and downwards to preserve the price 
structure in the face of serious glut or shortage, and for moderate 
one-off price increases in tune of acute shortage. 

Most of the OPEC members backed the draft plan and were 
broadly in sympathy with the Saudi stand. The dissenters were 
Algeria, Ir^ and Libya, which rejected the use of inflation ^Tid 
growth indices ftom tiie industri^ nations in constructing the 
price escalation formula. They argued instead for an index based 
on the much higher growth rates of the OPEC members and on 
th© inflation of OPEC’s imports of industrial goods. As the 
tri- m i m sterial meeting proceeded there were indications that 
^geria would be prepared to compromise with the majority- 
in which case it was thought that any ftirther resistance by 
Libya or Iran would have little practical significance. This left 
only the issue of differentials. Here disagreements revolved 
around the Gulf producers’ opinion that the $7 difference 
between Afidcan crudes and the new marker price of $30 were 
$4r-$4.50 too high. As with the differences over the structure of 
the long-term price formula there was some cautious optimism 
that the issue of differentials could be solved if there was the 
political will to do so. 

Iraiir-Iraq War: renewed price discord 
All optimism was destroyed at the end of September by the 
outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War, which soon led to the abandon- 
ment of the OPEC summit meeting. The two countries’ attacks 
on each others’ loading terminals and reveries led to a complete 
halt in exports and the removal of 4m. hid from the international 
market, Iraq asked other producers to increase tiieir output to 
compensate for the loss. In October the oil ministers of the four 
Arabian OPEC members met in Ta’if, Saudi Arabia, and agreed 
on a programme of increases, though given the 2m. h/d--2.5m. 
b/d surplus that had existed in the market before the war the 
amounts involved were modest. In all, the Arabian producers’ 
output was raised by only some Im. b/d of which some 700,000 
b/d-800,000 b/d came from Saudi Arabia. This involved a new 
Saudi production level of 10.2m. b/d-10.3m. b/d. The extra Saudi 
crude was sold to state-owned oil companies of industrialized 
and developing countries at a $2 premium over the official 
Arabian Light price of $30. The production increases were not 
big enough to prevent a gradual rise in spot market prices. In 
November the Rotterdam price for Arabian Light rose to $40, 
and by the end of the month there were a few examples of 
Arabian light and African oils being traded for between $42 
and $43. 

It was against this background that OPEC met again in Bah, 
Indonesia, in December 1980. In view of the renewed discord 
and the more buoyant state of the market, the more moderate 
OPEC members were pleased to achieve even a minimal degree 
of pricing order. The conference took a series of decisions very 
similar to those taken at the Algiers conference in June 1980. 
Saudi Arabia agreed to raise the price of Arabian light by $2 
to $32, and the conference as a whole set a theoretic^ marker 
crude price of $36 — this being intended sis the basis for increases 
in the prices of other crudes. A differentials limit of $5 was set, 
TYiaking an OPEC ceiling price of $41. Somewhat to the oil 
mdustr 3 r’s surprise, in early Januaiy 1981 Kuwait, Qatar and 
Iraq raised their prices by $4 aligning them either side of the 
theoretical marker price of $36. Abu Dhabi raised its price for 
Murban crude by just $3 to $36.56. The African producers moved 
tile prices of their light crudes to the $40-$41 range. 

1981— Price reunification 

During December 1980 both Iran and Iraq began exportu^ 
crude again. From the time lifting began both producers offered 
substantial discounts, nominally to offset the extra insur^ce 
premiums that tanker owners were obliged to pay for s a i l in g 


their ships into a war zone. In response to the renewal of exports 
by the two countries, Abu Dhabi had promptly stopped ite 
output of 80,000 b/d of war-relief crude, but Saudi Arabia 
maintained its output at 10.3m. b/d. This meant that the 
Kingdom was accounting for 43% of total OPEC output— a figure 
which it had never attained in the 1970s and which gave it 
unprecedented power within OPEC. Certainly in 1980 Saudi 
Aridiia seemed much better equipped to dictate price levels to 
the other members of OPEC th^ it had been during the previous 
confix)ntation of 1977. In the circumstances it was inevitable 
that Iran’s and Iraq’s return to the market would lead to a 
general erosion of prices. In April and May several companies, 
including Atlantic Richfield in Nigeria, ‘walked away firom their 
contracts. Qatar dropped its $6.50 premium. 

As it approached the next OPEC conference, scheduled for 25 
May 1981 in Geneva, Saudi Arabia felt confident of being able 
to persuade its fellow members, without too much difficulty, to 
accept a price ‘freeze’ for the rest of the year. Sheikh Yamani 
made it Imown before the meeting that the Kingdom would like 
the freeze’ to be extended through 1982, to give the Western 
economies lime to breathe and recover’. Saudi Arabia also 
wanted to move towards a unified price structure and revive the 
long-term strategy plan. This had been the subject of informal 
discussions which it had held with Kuwait, Nigeria, Algeria, 
Venezuela and Indonesia at a secret meeting in (Jeneva in 
February. 

At the OPEC conference no progress was made towards reuni- 
fication. A mooted compromise, which would have involved 
Saudi Arabia increasing its price by $2 to $34 and the other 
members lowering their theoretical marker price to the same 
figure proved unacceptable to the militants. Instead all members 
agreed to freeze’ the theoretical marker price at $36 and the 
maximum OPEC price at $41 until the end of the year. 

Most of the members at the conference— the exceptions being 
Saudi Arabia, Iran and Iraq— also agreed to cut their output by 
10% in an attempt to reduce the surplus on world markets. This 
was important as the first occasion since the 1960s that OPEC 
had taken a decision on production levels. However, it was 
announced that the basis for Ihe 10% cut was to be tbe output 
levels obtaining at the beginning of the year and, as most 
producers’ output was running at well below these levels in 
May 1981, the actual reductions that resulted firom the decision 
were not very large. 

There was another abortive attempt to reunify prices at $34 
when OPEC held a consultative meeting in Geneva in August. 
Events in the period immediately after the meeting, however, 
influenced OPEC attitudes. Saudi Arabia in September reduced 
its production to 9m. b/d-9.5m. b/d as a gesture of goodwill, 
while Nigeria, Indonesia, Gabon and Iraq aU found that to 
maintain acceptable production levels they had unilaterally to 
cut their prices. 

At the end of October, when OPEC gathered for its third 
Geneva meeting of 1981, the members were at least able to agree 
on reunification. As had been suggested at earlier meetings, the 
point of reunification was $34— a figure which involved Saudi 
Arabia increasing its price by $2 and the otfrer members of 
OPEC cutting their prices by $l-$2. Saudi Arabia agreed to 
underpin the new price structure by restoring its production 
level to the traditional ceiling of 8.5m. b/d. Various loose ends 
concerning differentials were tied up at a meeting in Abu Dhabi 
in December. On this occasion there was a general lowering of 
the prices of both light and heavy crudes, to be effective from 
the beginning of 1982, which cut the average cost of OPEC 
crudes to consumers by some 50 cents per barrel. 

OPEC’s first production programme 

Only weeks after the reunified price structure and the new, 
more realistic differentials had come into effect OPEC found 
itself facing the worst crisis in its history. Tfre continuing 
recession in the industrialized countries and a run-down of 
stocks at a rate believed to be 4m. h/d cut demand for OPEC oil 
in February to just 20.5m. h/d. This compared with a forecast 
of 23m. h/d made before the new year. In response to the 
pressure of the market Iran in February made three price cuts 
totalling $4; North Sea prices were reduced by similar amounts 
to around $31 per barrel. The spot market price for Arabian 
Light feU to $28.50— $5.50 below the government selling price. 
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Slightly to the surprise of many outside the Organization, 
OPEC met the challenge fairly effectively. On 6 March 1982 
Saudi Arabia made a ftuiher cut in its production to 7.5m. b/d. 
On the same day informal discussion by some of the OPEC 
ministers, attending an Arab conference in Doha, resulted in a 
tentative agreement that the production of OPEC as a whole 
should be hmited to 18.5m. b/d, and that a full, extraordinary 
meeting of the Organization should be called two weeks later 
in Vieima. 

The extraordinary meeting, on 19 and 20 March 1982, started 
badly. Individual members produced a series of inflated flgures 
for what they regarded as their mimmum acceptable production 
quotas. The total of all quotas initially demanded came to 21.9in. 
h/d, and Sheikh Yamani warned that if the OPEC nations were 
not serious in their defence of the $34 marker price, and allowed 
the market to degenerate into a free for aU, Saudi Arabia would 
have no alternative but to go it alone, which would entail a 
whole barrage of competitive measures— reduction of the 
Arabian T>ight. price to $24 per barrel, an increase in output to 
lOnL or 11m. b/d, and extensive sales of Saudi crude on the spot 
market. This glimpse of the abyss concentrated the minds of 
the other members wonderfully and caused them to agree on a 
realistic set of quotas involving an 18m. b/d ceiling. This was 
slightly below the ceding which had been mentioned at Doha 
and some Im. b/d below average first quarter production levels. 
The decision was accompanied by a further lowering of hght 
crude prices in Africa and the Gulf, the establishment of a 
ministerial Vatchdog^ committee to monitor the market and the 
implementation of the quotas, and an agreement that the 18m. 
b/d ceiling should be reviewed at the next ordinary conference 
in Quito in May. 

The quotas agreed at the Vienna meeting, in millions of h/d, 
were as follows: Iraq 1.2, Iran 1.2, Saudi Arabia 7.5, Kuwait 
0.65, Neutral Zone 0.3, UAE 1.0, Qatar 0.3, Nigeria 1.3, Libya 
0.75, Algeria 0.65, Venezuela 1.5, Indonesia 1.3, Ecuador 0.2, 
Gabon 0.15. Immediately after the meeting Sheikh Yamani 
announced yet another cut in the Saudi production ceiling to 
7m. b/d in April— 0.5m. b/d below its quota level. 

For three months following the Vienna meeting the OPEC 
production programme seemed to be working and prices on the 
spot market responded reassuringly by closing to official selling 
rates. At the n^ ordinaiy conference held in Quito on 20 and 
21 May ministers express^ satisfaction with the success of the 
quota system. They decided to review the 17.5m. b/d ceiling 
later in the summer and there was some hope that it might be 
raised. By mid-June, however, it was clear that the lij^t on 
collective output had been exceeded. In that month production 
averaged nearly 18m. h/d despite the fact that Sauffi Arabians 
output was running well below its self-imposed ceiling at about 
6m. b/d and Iraq, unable to export from the Gulf, was fulfilling 
little more than two-thirds of its quota. At the time the produc- 
tion programme was adopted Iran’s attitude had seemed ambi- 
valent and its participation doubtful. In the event it steadily 
increased its production from April onwards, stimulating 
exports through the offer of discounts of up to $3 and more 
below the officially agreed OPEC level. Its output had reached 
about 2.5m. b/d by July. Muhammad Gharazi, Iranian Minister 
of Oil, stated that the objective was 3m. b/d. Libya was estimated 
to be producing at a rate of 1.2m. b/d and in contracts had 
agreed to prices $2 below the official level. Because of their non- 
observance of the pact Venezuela declared that it would not be 
bound by the agreement. By the time tihe ministers gathered in 
Vienna for an extraordinary conference planned two months 
earlier the production programme was disintegrating. Chances 
of it being salvaged were not improved by SaucS Arabia’s 
demand that the differential for the premium North African 
crudes should be increased from $1.50 to at least $3. This 
reflected the dissatisfaction of Saudi Arabia and the other Arab 
producers of the Gulf over the way in which their output 
was felling. 

The fact that the extraordmaiy ministerial conference held 
on 9 and 10 July was suspended— rather than ended without 
any agreement-indicated the extent of its failure. Apart from 
a common commitment to the $34 reference price and recogni- 
tion of the need to restrain production within a 17.5m. b/d 
ceiling, Iran, Libya and Algeria insisted that Saudi Arabia 
should further cut its production to accommodate other produ- 


cers, in particular Iran. Saudi Arabia’s response was that it still 
refused to discuss its level of output with other members and 
that it had already made substantial sacrifices. At a time when 
Libya and, to a lesser extent, Algeria were offering discounts in 
various forms off existing official prices, the Kingdom’s insist- 
ence on widening differentials seemed a somewhat irrelevant, 
as well as disruptive, preoccupation. Above all, though, the 
belligerence of Iran, which had just previously taken the Gulf 
conflict into Iraq’s territory, poisoned the atmosphere. Ministers 
dispersed comforted only by the strong expectation that demand 
for OPEC oil would revive in the second half of the year. 

The willingness and ability of oil companies, banking on a 
price reduction, to run down stocks came as a surprise. OPEC 
production of about 18m. b/d in the third quarter and 19m. b/d 
in the fourth was too high to maintain the $34 reference price 
and Arabian producers grew restive. Meeting within the context 
of the Gulf Co-operation Council (GCC) made up of Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, the UAE, Qatar, Oman and Bahrain, they issued a 
thinly disguised threat of price cuts and increases in production 
by themselves if other exporters continued ‘in their misguided 
actions’. The warning was evidently aimed at Britain, Norway 
and Mexico as well as OPEC recalcitrants. 

OPEC’s next biannual ministerial conference in Vienna from 
18-20 December could do no more than agree that the $34 
reference price should be defended and that collective output 
should be no more than 18.5m. b/d m 1983. Little process was 
made on the allocation of production quotas, the elimination of 
discounting, and the correction of differentials. The lack of 
realism was clear from the fact that the initial quota nomina- 
tions by individual members amounted to 23.4m. b/d. The possi- 
bility of the Gulf producers acting mdependently recurred but 
they decided against such a course. 

A gathering in Bahrain on 23 January 1983 of oil ministers 
of the GCC, who were joined by their counterparts from Iraq, 
Indonesia, and Nigeria, paved the way for a full ministerial 
consultative meeting in Geneva on 23 and 24 January. Once 
again members failed to agree upon a concerted strategy in the 
face of a growing threat, although members moved a little 
closer to adoption of a new system of quotas. Once again the 
consultations were plagued by the issue of differentials and 
pressure from the Arab producers of the Gulf to obtain an accord 
on their increase. The central question, though, related to the 
$34 reference price. Saudi Arabia and its sdlies were clearly in 
favour of a cut to $30 per barrel. 

The chief delegates of OPEC eventually reconvened in formal 
session in London on 6 March, though negotiations had been 
conducted continuously since mid-January. The common 
interest of producers looked imperilled in mid-February as, first, 
the British National Oil Corporation (BNOC) proposed to its 
customers a reduction in the top North Sea rate (in competition 
with the premium North African crudes) from $33.50 to $30.50 
per barrel, and, then, a day later, Nigeria slashed its official 
selling rate from $35.50 to $30 in a bid to boost exports. Far 
from rising significantly there had been no recovery in demand 
for OPEC oil. On the contrary, destocking surged to a rate 
generally estimated at more tiian 4.5m. b/d durmg the first 
quarter of 1983, while members’ output of oil and NGLs dropped 
to about 15.5m. b/d. The underlying desperation was, perhaps, 
best articulated by the Venezuelan Minister of Energy and 
Mines, who said on the third day of the conference: If we don’t 
reach a^eement this week we meet in two months and be 
discussing $25 as a price’. The prospect of a general price 
collapse drew out reserves of endurance, as well as patience, 
from the delegates. The essential parts of the package finalized 
on 14 March were: a 15% cut in the reference price from $34 to 
$29 per barrel; a new production programme under a ceding on 
collective output of 17.5m. b/d; and differentials on the bases 
set in March 1982. 

Ii^ expressed strong reservations about the price cut, despite 
having previously given the biggest discounts to customers. It 
did so on principle and also, it seemed, as a ploy to secure a 
dispensation for acceptance by other members of a price for its 
own crudes below the OPEC structure. This was granted to 
take account of the h^her insurance premiums and freight costs 
in respect of oil shipments from the Kharg Island terminal 
which had been the subject of periodic, if ineffective, Iraqi 
attacks in the continuing Gulf conflict. No limit was set but 
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other members did not object to the announced $1.20 discount 
which more or less reflected the esdra costs involved in shipping 
Iranian crude in March 1983. 

The part of the agreement covering production caused the 
most trouble. Members appreciated from the outset the partic- 
ular problems of Iran and Iraq— it was recognized that the 
latter could not flilfll its quota, but there was an understanding 
that Saudi Arabia and Kuwait would make up some of the 
difference. Three members caused particular difficulties as far 
as quotas were concerned. Saudi Arabia began by insisting on 
6m. b/d for itself but, in the end, implicitly assented to produce 
no more than 5m. b/d without waiving its principle of refusing 
to participate in a production-sharing programme. The UAE 
held out to a late stage for 1.5m. b/d but ultimately agreed to 
an allocation of 1.1m. b/d. Venezuela, which demanded no less 
than 1.8m. h/d, settled in the end for 1.6725m. b/d. The quotas 
agreed, in millions of b/d, were as follows: Algeria 0.725, Ecuador 
0.2, Gabon 0.15, Indonesia 1.3, Iran 2.4, Iraq 1.2, Kuwait 1.05, 
Libya 1.1, Nigeria 1.3, Qatar 0.3, UAE 1.1, Venezuela 1.6725, 
Saudi Arabia 5.0. 

Where differentials were concerned, Nigeria posed one of the 
biggest problems confronting efforts to complete a satisfactory 
patiage, since it was politically impossible for the government 
of President Shagari, with an election looming, to revise 
upwards the price of Bonny Light in line with the $30.50 per 
barrel set by BNOC. The greatest danger to any new defence of 
a basic, albeit, lower price was a price-cutting war between 
Nigeria and the North Sea producers. The industry generally 
viewed the top Nigerian variety as being underpriced in compar- 
ison with its Nortih Sea competitors, j^geria and Libya agreed 
to set the rate for their premium crudes at $30.50. In doing so 
they put themselves at a slight disadvantage. It was calculated 
that, if production limits were observed, each of the three would 
enjoy a fair share. In the mean time, the question of what 
constituted the right differential for premium grades and the 
Arabian Light reference price, in a constantly shifting market, 
remained unresolved. 

OPEC’s struggle to maintain stability 

After the conclusion of their prices and production pact, the 
OPEC producers, the world’s marginal suppliers of energy, not 
only had to face lower per-barrel revenues but also a depressed 
level of output at least until the summer of 1983 in order to 
mamtain the value of their petroleum, the source of their 
livelihood. 

Two months after the conclusion of the agreement there was 
optimism that the line could be held. Crucial, in this respect, 
was the fact that an official selling rate for North Sea oil 
compatible with OPEC’s price structure was proposed by the 
BNOC and, after initial misgivings, accepted by the industry 
as a whole. Anything less than the $30 per barrel set for the 
Brent blend would have prompted retaliation from Nigeria and 
almost certainly set off a price-cutting war. The UK Govern- 
ment, with its ideological adherence to the principle of ‘free- 
market forces’, strenuously sought to avoid any impression that 
it had colluded with OPEC, but stressed its intention of doing 
nothing to destabilize market forces. Norway, as usual, aligned 
itself with Britain. The collaboration of Mexico, which had also 
been on the lower price tier, had previously been obtained by 
OPEC. Having emerged as the main single threat to the new 
price structure, the USSR raised its official selling rates closer 
to those of OPEC and trimmed back supplies after prices on the 
spot market rose in April 1983, as if finally alerted to the 
common danger facing sR producers. 

At the outset the new price structure together with the system 
of production controls looked fragile. By early summer, however, 
confidence had grown that the market was stabilizing and that 
the goal of balancing supply with demand could be achieved at 
the cost of short-term sacrifice. Iran and Libya had evidently 
overcome early resistance from customers to their new official 
price levels. There was a consensus that demand for OPEC oil 
would rise at least to between 18m. b/d and 20m. b/d in the last 
quarter from a level of only about 14.5m. b/d in the first quarter, 
depending on the rate of restocking and economic recovery. 
Thus, it was imperative that OPEC as a whole and its members 
individually should keep their nerve and discipline. 


At first sight it was ironic that Britain, with exports of only 
about 600,000 b/d, should have assumed such a pivotal position 
in this crucial period. In fact, the importance attached to it, 
while essentially arising from the crucial relationship between 
North Sea and Nigerian prices, highlighted OPEC’s loss^ of 
control over the world’s oil market as a result of declining 
demand and competition from non-member producers. 

After an initial period of uncertainty over OPEC’s revised 
production-sharing agreement and doubts about its ability to 
maintain sufficient ffiscipline, the market had strengthened 
considerably by the time that the Organization met for its 
next ministerial conference in Helsinki on 18 July. During the 
April-June (1983) quarter OPEC production of crude oil fell to 
about 16.7m. b/d as members made something like a concerted 
effort to discipline output and observe official prices. For that 
quarter Indonesia, Nigeria and the UAE exceeded their quotas 
by between 70,000 b/d and 100,000 b/d. However, there were no 
significant breaches of quota locations as Saudi Arabia bore 
the brunt of slack demand during this period. Moreover, after 
Iran and Libya had withstood pressure fix)m customers to con- 
cede discounts, price levels were successfully maintained. 

With demand for OPEC oil clearly starting to grow it was 
hoped that economic recovery and an increase in the demand 
for oil might make it possible to raise the limit on output. As it 
was, however, OPEC output surged well above the ceiling to 
pass 19m. b/d, an average rate which was maintained until the 
end of the year. Indonesia was obviously in breach of its quota 
of 1.3m. b/d with a rate of more than 1.4m. b/d during the 
second half of 1983. Iranian production probably ran at a rate 
100,000 b/d or so above its L4m. b/d allocation. Kuwait also 
exceeded its quota of 1.05m. b/d with actual production of 1.2m. 
b/d or more. But, again, it was Saudi Arabia, the acknowledged 
'swing producer’ within OPEC (i.e. meeting any increase in 
demand for OPEC crude above the 17.5m. b/d ceilmg or 
absorbing any drop below it), which was mainly responsible for 
the increase. At an estimated average of 5.87m. b/d its output 
during the July-December period was substantially higher than 
the 5m. b/d accorded it by other members of OPEC in the general 
understanding relating to the production-sharing programme 
of March 1983. This extra production would have accounted for 
about 60% of an OPEC output in excess of the 17.5m. b/d ceiling 
during the second half of 1983. Saudi Arabia had not, in fact, 
agreed to any limitation on its production, and at the end of the 
protracted London meeting in March 1983 it did no more than 
commit itself to being the Organization’s 'swing produced. The 
surge in its exports in the second half of 1983 coincided with 
the start of operations by NORBEC, a marketing company 
established to supplement the work of the state hydrocarbons 
corporation Petromin. When OPEC’s marketrmonitoring com- 
mittee called upon Saudi Arabia late in October 1983 to accotmt 
for its high rate of output Riyadh’s bland response was that the 
Kingdom could not perform its role as 'swing producer’ if other 
members did not observe their quotas and price commitments. 
The Saudi statement also pointed to the oil being produced on 
behalf of Iraq (250,000 b/d from the Neutral Zone, shared with 
Kuwait, and 60,000 b/d from Saudi Arabia) to compensate it for 
the constraints on its exports imposed by the Iran-Iraq War, 
and to crude oil produced for storage rather than immediate 
sale so that, it was claimed, season^ demand for natural gas 
could be met. There was some confusion, too, as to why Saudi 
Arabia was chartering a large number of supertankers and 
placing a considerable volume of crude in them. Initially, it was 
suggested that the oil was being stored because of the temporary 
shut-down of two offshore fields, Zuluf and Maijan, while they 
were being incorporated into the Kingdom’s Master Gas System. 
Saudi Arabia sought to give the impression that the stockpile 
was not related to the possibility of a supply crisis resulting 
from the closure of the Strait of Hormuz or any other disruption 
of oil traffic. The cumulative total built up in floating storage 
by the end of 1983— just over 20m. barrels— was not sufficient 
to account for Saudi output over and above 5m. b/d. 

The breakdown in OPEC discipline was seriously destabi- 
lizing the market again by the end of 1983 and when OPEC 
delegates met for a full ministerial conference in Geneva on 6 
December the need to restore confidence in the market had 
become urgent. 
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The onus was on OPEC and the world was sceptical of its 
ability to defend the $29 per barrel reference price and the price 
structure relating to it. Even if there had been any scope for 
raising the ceiling the exercise would have been dangerous in 
the absence of an agreed mechanism for adjusting quotas and 
with the existence of conflicting quota claims. The UAE believed 
that it should have priority, with an increase in its allocation 
firom 1.1m. b/d to 1.5m. b/d, if the ceiling was to be raised. 

As early as July 1983 at the Helsinki meeting, Iran had given 
notice that it would demand a bigger quota at the Geneva 
conference and prior to it specified the increase being sought as 
800,000 b/d in addition to the 2.4m. b/d accorded it under the 
London agreement of March 1983. Iraq, meanwhile, had voiced 
its claim for an increase firom 1.2m. h/d to 1.8m. b/d. In any 
dispute over increased production the pleas of populous, debt- 
ridden Nigeria and Indonesia, two of the weakest links in ^e 
OPEC chain, could not be ignored. As it was, overproduction 
had pre-empted the possibility of lifting the ceiling and there 
was a strong argument for lowering it with percentage cuts in 
individual quotas. At the Geneva conference OPEC had little 
choice but to reaffirm the production ceiling and allocations 
agreed in London. Iran did press its claim for a bigger allocation 
at Saudi Arabia’s expense, though not to the point of threatening 
a rupture. The Kingdom ^so came under fire firom other mem- 
bers but Sheikh Ahmad Zaki Yamani, its Minister of Oil, did 
no more than promise privately that Saudi output would be 
restricted to a maximum of 5m. b/d without making it clear 
whether the pledge included oil produced on behalf of &aq. Iran 
struck a discordant note by proposing that the $34 reference 
price should be restored because the $5 cut had not in any way 
stimulated demand but finally relented when other members 
agreed that a committee should be established to discuss the 
question. 

OPEC and the world price structure looked very vulnerable 
to a further decline in prices on the spot market, and a chain 
reaction of price cuts by non-members eventually forcing Nigeria 
and perhaps others to give way. The United Kingdom again 
found itself in the pivotal position as it had in the spring of 
1983 because of the close relationship between North Sea and 
North African crudes. The subsequent recommendation of the 
BNOC for unchanged prices in the first quarter of 1984, citing 
OPEC’s production agreement as ‘a sound basis for stability in 
the market’, was couched in terms indicative of a general chsmge 
of attitude on the part of the UK Government. It had watched 
the crisis early in 1983 with impassivity and little appreciation 
of the dangers involved. By the end of the year the implications 
for state revenue and the country’s balance of payments were 
fully appreciated and reckoned to be more serious than any 
lapse in respect for free-market forces. At the same time the 
companies responsible for the greater part of production in the 
UK sector of the North Sea had come to appreciate that their 
interests lay in market stability and maintenance of the price 
structure. In the event BNOC obtained overwhelming accept- 
ance for its proposal, with only two of its customers phasing out 
their contract options. 

OPEC succeeded in pulling through the critical spring months 
without any serious price cutting, despite a fall in demand for 
members’ crude. Oul^ut in the first quarter was estimated by 
the lEA to have averaged 17.8m. b/d. Saudi production, at about 
5m. b/d, came more or less within the limit recognized by other 
OPEC members. Nigeria’s production surged ahead to about 
l.^m. h/d over the three months. Subsequently, output was 
reined in and Nigeria pledged not to seek a quota increase until 
the ministerial conference in July. The other main offender was 
Indonesia whose production averaged something like 1.6m, b/d. 
It, like Qatar, evidently resorted to giving some disguised dis- 
counts. 

OPEC’s collective output exceeded the 17.5m. b/d limit by a 
dear margin over the 12-month period following conclusion of 
the pact on production and prices but no precise figures were 
available. Indeed, the failure of member countries to report 
accurately made more difficult the job of the Organization’s 
market monitoring committee, which was to supervise adher- 
ence to quotas. The lEA calculated average OPEC production 
finom the beginnmg of April 1983 to the end of March 1984 at 
18.1m. h/d inot including NGLs). That compared with an esti- 
mate of 17.67m. h/d for the production year 1982/83, when the 


average was depressed to a low point of less than 15.5m. b/d in 
the fourth quarter of the year (January-March). Members were 
not helped by the continued rundown of inventories, but early 
in 1984 severe winter weather in North America boosted 
demand. An unexpected bonus was the miners’ strike in the 
United Kingdom wMch began in the spring of 1984, initially 
creating an extra demand for fuel oil of 200,000 b/d-300,000 
b/d, and of as much as 600,000 b/d before the industrial dispute 
came to an end a year later. In the early part of 1984 there was 
also an unexplained fall in Soviet supplies. Rising tension in 
the Gulf also helped to sustain the market and to support prices 
in the early part of the year. The potential danger to oil traffic 
passing through the Strait of Hormuz had become apparent in 
the summer of 1983 when it became known that France was to 
provide Iraq with Super Etendard aircraft, capable of delivering 
the Exocet missiles already in its possession. These could be 
used to hit tankers loading at Kharg Island, Iran’s main oil 
terminal, though it seemed they were not sufficiently effective 
to cause much damage there. In September 1983 Ayatollah 
Khomeini himself had said 1 warn oil states of the region, and 
the other countries which use oil in one way or the other, that 
the Government of Iran, exerting its utmost power, will oppose 
this aggression and is determined to block the Strait of Hormuz, 
thus obstructing the passage of a single drop of petroleum’. The 
danger became far more real as Iraq began to step up its attacks, 
with a fair measure of success, from Febnia^ 1984 onwards, 
although Iran soon proved that it could maintain exports at 
sometlnng approaching its quota entitlement by offering the 
inducement of discounts and later by ferrying an increasing 
proportion of its output to Sirri Island in small tankers for 
onward shipment. 

OPEC’s production-monitoring scheme 

The increase in oil demand, which became evident in the last 
quarter of 1983 following a decline totalling 20.6% from 1980 
to 1984 in the industrialized world, as defined by membership 
of the OECD, was maintained in 1984 when it rose by 2.3% 
compared witii the previous year, according to the calculations 
of the lEA However, the rate of growth declined progressively 
during the year from 6.1% in the first quarter, to 3.4% in the 
second and third quarters and to 2.6% m the fourth. Disappoint- 
ingly for OPEC, despite the general recovery of demand for oil 
throughout the OECD, it did not keep pace with economic 
growth in the industrialized world and the ratio of oil consump- 
tion to the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) of the OECD as a 
whole continued to fall as a result of further energy conservation 
and switching to coal, gas and electricity. Moreover, OPEC’s 
share of the market in 1984 fell for the sixth year in succession. 
Its output of crude at about 17.2m. b/d, plus 1.3m. b/d of NGLs 
or condensates, was marginally up on 1983 but accounted for 
only 40.2% of estimated supplies to the world outside the Com- 
munist world compared with 41.2% in 1983, according to lEA 
estimates. Total non-OPEC supplies in 1984 rose from 26.1m. 
b/d to 27m. b/d. 

Over 1984 as a whole OPEC’s output of crude oil was just 
under 17.5m. b/d, marginally less than in the previous year, 
according to the most authoritative estimates. The lEA calcu- 
lated OPEC output at 17.2m. b/d, or exactly the same rate as 
in 1983, not including condensates and NGLs, production of 
which, Ihe agency calailated, had risen from 1.2m. b/d to 1.3m. 
b/d. The wdl-informed Petroleum Intelligence Weekly (PIW) 
put the OPEC rate for 1984 at 17.49m. b/d, including conden- 
sates, which would have amounted to 460,000 b/d-500,000 b/d. 
The Royal Dutch/Shell group figures gave a total for 1984 of 
18.57m. b/d compared with 18.5m. b/d in 1983, including all 
condensates and NGLs. 

In 1984 there were some significant changes in the national 
shares of total OPEC output. That of Saudi Arabia, including 
its 50% entitlement of almost exactly 200,000 b/d from the 
Neutral Zone shared with Kuwait, fell by about 8% to 4.64m. 
b/d, and Iran’s by nearly 10% to 2.18m. b/d, according to PIW 
calculations. By contrast, Iraq’s production rose by about 20% 
to about 1.2m. b/d, its full OPEC quota, as throughput via the 
pipeline to Ceyhan, the terminal on Turkey’s south-east coast, 
rose to a capacity of Im. b/d, with the remainder accounted for 
by domestic consumption and some 50,000 b/d of petroleum 
products transported by road to Aqaba, Jordan, for onward 
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shipment. When the volume in excess of 300,000 b/d of Var 
relief crude produced on its behalf by Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
(technically taking the latter above its cj^uotat was taken into 
account, though, Iraq could be considered to have been the 
biggest violator of the prices and production pact. Nigeria was 
100,000 b/d above its 1.3m. b/d allocation. Proportionately, 
Qatar was the biggest offender, with average output for the 
year runnmg at no less than 400,000 b/d compared with a quota 
of 300,000 b/d. At about 250,000 b/d, Ecuador was 25^ above 
its 200,000 b/d quota. 

Rising consumption, which was evident in the winter of 1983/ 
84 led OPEC to hope that it might be possible to raise the 
celling on output to as much as 19m. b/d for the last quarter of 
the year. The expectation was that, by then, demand for OPEC 
crude might amount to as much as 20m. b/d depending on the 
extent to which stocks were drawn down. In the mean time 
OPEC struggled, for the third summer in succession, to 
its price structure and the related, aU-important credibility in 
terms of the observance of production and pricing discipline. In 
the spring of 1984 the market had revived to the extent that 
spot rates for Brent blend, the North Sea reference crude, 
marginally exceeded its official selling rate of $30 per barrel at 
the end of April It was strengthened by fears of serious disrup- 
tion of supplies from the Gulf resulting iBrom a continuation of 
Iraq’s attacks on tankers lifting oil at Iran’s Kharg Island 
terminal and from the possibility of serious Iranian retaliation 
following attacks on Kuwaiti and Saudi vessels in May. 

International anxiety reached its highest point in mid-May, 
when the Saudi super-tanker Yanbu Pride was set ablaze by 
rocket fire from an Iranian aircraft only 30 miles from the 
Saudi coast. That was enough to send the price of Brent, now 
established as the all-important market indicator, soaring to 
$30.70 per barrel on the spot market. Orders for Saudi oil 
pumped through the Trans-Arabian pipeline ( Tapline l rose from 
less than one-third of its 1.85m. h/d capacity, prior to the Yanbu 
Pride incident, to 1.5m. b/d in June. Iran had ^eady threatened 
to prevent oil supphes leaving the Gulf via the Strait of Hormuz, 
through which a little over 20% (7m. h/d-8m. b/dj of supplies 
required by the non-Communist world were passing, if Iraqi 
military action prevented its own oil export industry from oper- 
ating. 

An increase in the use of the Tapline facility apart, it was 
reckoned that, in the event of the termination of supplies from 
the Gulf, other OPEC members would be able to provide 3.7m. 
b/d from idle capacity, while more than 500,000 b/d might be 
available from non-OPEC producers. In theory that would leave 
a shortfall in supply of up to 3m, b/d. The situation was poten- 
tially serious for Arab producers of the Gulf, as well as consu- 
mers, in view of the fact that a 2.5m. b/d shortfall over a period 
of a few months in 1970 sent spot rates soaring and led to the 
eventual doubling of official selling rates by the end of 1980 to 
the high point finm which the subsequent deterioration in 
OPEC’s fortunes began. 

In the summer of 1984 there was no panic comparable to that 
experienced in 1979 and the concern over supplies proved to be 
short-lived. On the one hand, it was realized that Iran probably 
had not the capability to block the Strait of Hormuz by military 
means for more than a very brief period, if at all. Moreover, 
stocks were still at a high level, despite a steady rundown of 
company inventories since mid-1982. The stated readiness of 
the Reagan Administration to rele£^e oil from the US Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve of non-commercial stocks, then accounting 
for 80% or 400m. barrels, helped suppress any adverse specula- 
tion. In addition, there was the reassurance of the 55m.-60m, 
barrels which had been placed in floating stor^ by Saudi 
Arabia during the previous summer. Saudi Arabia had denied 
that the action was related to the possibility of the Strait of 
Hormuz being closed, but in the late su mm er of 1983 it did 
much to weaken the market, though little of the stored oil was 
released on to the market 

The oil market concluded that the situation was not as serious 
as fiorst feared. The average spot rate for Brent fell below the 
official selling price in the last week of May. Having suffered a 
temporary reduction in oil lifting firom ^aig Island, Iran 
moved rapidly to rectify the situation, offerii^ discounts in the 
range of $2.50-$3.00 per barrel below the preferential rate 
relative to other Gulf crudes accorded it under the production 


and prices pact concluded by OPEC in March 1983. Expo^ 
quicldy recovered to a level of 2.1m. h/d-2.2m. b/d, withhi ite 
quota, with about another 700,000 b/d being used for domestic 
refining. It became evident that Qatar was far more flagrantly 
flouting the pact as its output rose above 400,000 b/d, stimulated 
by the offer of a discoxmt of $1 or so below official selling prices, 

A far more serious threat to the structure of the OPEC prices 
and production programme came from Nigeria, as it pressed for 
a rise in its quota to ease its grave financial and forei^ exchange 
problems. There was the danger that Nigeria might go its 
own way, cutting its prices as it did in February 1983, which 
precipitated the OPEC crisis meeting in the following month 
and the traumatic $5 per barrel price reduction across the 
board. That was the main issue facing OPEC’s 11-12 July 
ordinary mid-summer ministerial conference in Vienna, fol- 
lowing a month which saw a steady decline in prices on the 
spot market. The unsatisfactory compromise reached at the 
conference was that Nigeria should be allowed an extra 100,000 
h/d of output for August and 150,000 b/d for September with 
Saudi Arabia reducing its share to accommodate Ihe increment. 
Yet, even at this stage there was optimism that there would be 
an appreciable rise in demand for OPEC oil in the latter half of 
the year. 

OPEC’s hopes were confounded. With available supplies 
greatly exceeding demand and, for the most part, selling at a 
discount on official prices, the market continued to sag. Saudi 
oil output surged to 5.5m. h/d in July and the OPEC total to 
over 18m. h/d. Largely as a result of these two factors the spot 
rate for Brent plummeted to $26.85-$26.95 at the end of the 
month. The crisis was such that Mr Alick Buchanan-Smith, 
British Minister of State for Energy, took the unprecedented 
step— given the UK’s laissez-faire policy towards the oil indu- 
stry— of writing to the eight largest operators in the North Sea 
urging them not to bring pressure on the BNOC to cut prices 
over the coming weeks. TMs, and subsequent clarification that 
Saudi output had been running at no more than 4.5m. b/d and 
that OPEC’s output as a whole was more or less within its 
ceiling, did much to stabilize the market for a while. 

It was becoming apparent that the growth in overall demand 
was slowing down, and OPEC crude output fell below 17m. b/d, 
with Saudi Arabia fulfilling its role as the ‘swing producer*, 
with its production faffing below 4m. b/d, so that it seemed in 
September as if the market mi^t be gaining some equilibrium. 
But with non-OPEC sources of supply progressively increasing, 
Nigeria raising its rate to 1.6m. h/d in October, and only a 
modest build-up of inventories, spot-market realizations began 
to sag again. 

Even so, it was without any warning that OPEC found itself 
faced with a full-scale crisis in October, the market being thrown 
into panic with the news that Norway had offered its customers 
secret discounts on a month-by-month basis amounting to $1.35 
per barrel off its Stafford crude for October and $1.05 for 
November. Already under some pressure from some customers 
(rather than the big suppliers) BNOC followed suit, cutting the 
rate for its Brent blend to $28.65 per barrel. Nigeria reacted 
predictably, leap-frogging the North Sea producers with a cut 
of $2 per barrel on its lighter varieties of crude and setting a 
price for Bonny light (with which, in the spring of 1983, BNOC 
had managed to align Brentl, to $28 per barrel, thereby threat- 
ening a vicious downward price spiral. Brent plummeted 
towards $26 per barrel on the spot market. 

OPEC had no choice but to resist the downward trend set in 
motion by the North Sea producers and its recalcitrant member, 
Nigeria— any cut in per barrel revenues was not going to be off- 
set by higher demand in the foreseeable future. Its response in 
consultations held in Geneva between six ministers on 22 
October and the subsequent full extraordinary ministerial con- 
ference held from 29 to 31 October, was impressive. With rem- 
arkable speed, given the contortions which had been involved 
in apportioning output allocations in 1982 and 1983, it was 
decided to lower the ceiling on collective production to 16m. b/d 
(from the 17.5m. b/d set in spring 1982), and a new system of 
quotas was agreed upon. The limit was intended to be a tempo- 
rary one, of unspecified duration, which would be lifted when 
the supply situation tightened up and spot-market prices came 
into line with official selling rates. Ifroportionately, Kuwait 
(14.3%), the UAE (13.6%), Saudi Arabia (an implied 12.9%, 
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tacitly accepting the anticipated shortfall firom Nigeria and a 
proportion of the cuts for Venezuela, Ecuador and Indonesia) 
and Libya (10.0%) agreed to the latest reductions in their 
output. In conformity with its traditional policy of refusing to 
allow its own output policy to be determined within the context 
of OPEC, ^udi Arabia made no formal commitment. The under- 
standing was that it would not allow its rate to pass 4.353m. 
b/d, compared with 5m. b/d under the March 1983 pact. Nigerians 
quota was left unchanged at 1.3m. h/d but it made it clear that 
it considered its entitlement to be no less than the 1.45m. b/d 
it was granted in September, and refused to rescind its $2 per 
barrel price cut bringing its prices back into line with those of 
other members. The Saudi and Kuwaiti chief delegates were 
confident that spot-market rates would come back into line with 
ofiS.cial selling rates before the end of the year and persuade 
Nigeria to conform. The new quotas (in millions of b/d, with the 
previous quotas in brackets) were as follows: Algeria 0.663 
(0.725); Ecuador 0.183 (0.200); Gabon 0,137 (0.150); Indonesia 
1.189 (1.300); Iran 2.300 (2.400); Iraq 1.200 (1.200); Kuwait 
0.900 (1.050); Libya 0.990 (1.100); Nigeria 1.300 (1.300); Qatar 
0.280 (0.300); Saudi Arabia 4.363 (5.000); UAE 0.950 (1.100); 
Venezuela 1.555 (1.675); total 16.0 (17.5). 

No progress was made on the increasingly critical issue of 
OPEC’s price differentials. By the late summer of 1984 it had 
become apparent that the defence of OPEC’s crumbling price 
structure required a radical revision. Since they were last 
adjusted early in 1983, perhaps insufficiently for a system 
which had basically remained intact since 1979, rates had fallen 
glaringly out of line with market realities. In particular, the 
problem of a wide disparity between the prices of lighter crudes 
and those of the cheaper, heavier grades had become much too 
wide. This had ^en caused by the expansion of up-grading 
capaci^ in refineries world-wide to convert high gravity, sulphu- 
rous oil into premium products. The difficulties of the light 
producers were compounded by Saudi Arabia’s decision to 
change the proportions of its export contract ‘mix’ from a blend 
of 20% Arabian Light, 20% Arabian Heavy and 60% Arabian 
Light, to 35%, 25% and 40% respectively. Li the long term the 
switdb was made in order to gear Saudi output to the level of 
its reserves, but the immediate purpose seemed, to producers 
dependent on lighter varieties, to be to ensure demand for the 
Kingdom’s crude because it effectively lowered the price of the 
Kingdom’s average barrel in the composite package from $28.08 
to $27.55. 

OPEC’s October conference did no more than appoint a three- 
man committee, comprising a chairman, Sheikh Yamani of 
Saudi Arabia, and the chief delegates of the UAE and Libya, to 
deal with the problem of differentials. The consensus in the oil 
industry was that the gap between heavy and light crudes 
should be closed by no less than $1.50 per barrel to bring a 
measure of greater stability to the market. The conference wffich 
was held in Geneva in two sessions in December only marginally 
closed the gap of $4.50 between the $26 per barrel official selling 
price for Arabian Heavy and the $30.50 charged, notionally, for 
the premium varieties of Algeria and Libya. .Mgeria and Nigeria 
pressed for a reduction in frie diSerential of as much as $2, to 
be achieved mainly by an increase in the price of the heavy 
crudes. Saudi Arabia adamantly opposed anything but a small 
increase in their rates and there was general reluctance in 
principle and some fierce opposition in practice to paring back 
the $29 per barrel price set in March 19^ for the Arabian Li^t 
reference or ‘markeri crude, because such a cut would constitute 
a reduction in the price conceded in the face of market pressures. 
The interim decision, firom which Algeria and Nigeria dissoci- 
ated themselves, was for a 50 cents increase in the price of 
Arabian Heavy, and a 25 cents increase for Arabian Medium, 
Trith a reduction of 25 cents for the ultra-light Gulf crudes. This, 
in effect, was a 75 cents reduction in the differential, setting 
Abu Dhabi’s Murban crude, the Gulfs top variety, at $29.31 per 
bmrel. It left ffie premium North Afiican grades of Algeria and 
Libya theoretically where they were before, while Nigeria, in 
practice, showed no sign of realigning its rates with the rest of 
OPEC. The price of an average barrel in Saudi Arabia’s export 
package rose by 22 cents. 

In the event a much more coherent system was evolved at 
the extraordinary m i nis terial conference held in (jeneva fix)m 
28-30 January 1985. Ten members in all overcame the psycho- 


logical barrier relating to Arabian Light (which had been 
OPEC’s reference crude since 1973) by bringing its price down 
by $1 to $28 per barrel. The differential vis-d-vis the ultra light 
Gulf crudes was reduced to a maximum of 15 cents for Murban 
and Arabian Medium was switched back to its old level of $27.40 
per barrel. It was agreed that Nigeria, because of its special 
problems in relation to the North Sea and its dire financial 
state, could keep Bonny Light at $28.65, the price which BNOC 
was still paying to its suppliers while suffering mounting losses 
in its sales of participation crude to third parties. It was calcu- 
lated that the reduction in the average weighted OPEC price 
was 29 cents per barrel but that of the Saudi Arabian ‘mk’ was 
cut by 47 cents to $27.33. 

Algeria, Libya and Iran dissociated themselves from the 
agreement, though this did not make much difference to its 
potential ability to stabilize the market. The greater part of 
Algeria’s exports were in the form of refined products sold at 
spot-market-related prices. A large proportion of sales by Libya 
were accounted for by barter deals involving discounts which it 
was offering more dfrectly to customers, anyway, in its efforts 
to maintain shipments and fiolfil its quota. The fact that the 
official selling price of Algeria’s Sahara blend remained at $30.50 
per barrel and Libya’s Brega blend at $30.40 was, therefore, 
somewhat notional. Despite its opposition to the majority agree- 
ment, however, Iran quickly adjusted its prices in line with 
those of the other producers. It set them for liftings from Sirri 
Island, to which it was transporting an increasing volume of oil 
for onward transhipment, owing to buyers’ inhibitions about 
lifting from the more vulnerable terminal at Kharg Island. 

Another OPEC Monitoring Scheme 

OPEC had, meanwhile, taken a major step towards enforcing 
more effectively the pact on production, pricing and sales. It 
was agreed at the 19-21 December 1984 conference session to 
establish a supervisory body, called the Ministerial Executive 
Council (MEC), under the chairmanship of Sheikh Yamani with 
the chief delegates of Venezuela, Nigeria, Indonesia and the 
UAE as the offier participants The far-reaching plan involved 
acquiescence by the 13 member states in an intrusion into 
their affairs and sovereignty unprecedented in the history of 
international organizations. The resolution empowered the 
council to employ independent auditors whom member states 
agreed to allow ‘to check on member countries’ petroleum sales, 
tmiker nominations, shipments, pricing, quantities etc.’ and ^to 
check the books, invoices, or any other documents that are 
deemed necessary by the firm in the fulfilment of its tasks’. 
Moreover, the brief of the council covered petroleum products 
and condensates as well as oil. Petroleum sales were also defined 
as covering barter deals, processing agreements, inter-gov- 
ernmental agreements, exchange and direct sales, equity oil, 
and all marketing arrangements— under most of which oil was 
disposed of at below official selling rates. The Dutch firm of 
auditors, KHG-Klynveld-Kraayenhof, was appointed before the 
end of January 1985. Although its role had been subsumed, 
OPEC’s Market-Monitoring Committee continued. 

In the second half of 1984 OPEC’s output responded, despite 
varying de^ees of indiscipline by nearly all members, to ffie 
slow-down in the short-lived growth in world demand and an 
actual decline m the preceding three months. The lEA calculated 
that collective production ran at 16.7m. b/d during the 
July-December period, well below the old ceiling. Not only 
was OPEC faced with increased supplies and greater price 
responsiveness to market pressures from its competitors but 
also by a large run-down of inventories in anticipation of cuts 
in official selling rates by the Organization. During the first 
quarter of 1985, with only a minimal build-up of 100,000 b/d by 
governments, the industrial stocks in the OECD area fell by no 
less than 2m. b/d. 

In February 1985 the market strengthened, as a result of 
lower OPEC output and a measure of confidence arising from 
the revised differentials system and the new production-policing 
measures. Important short-term factors were a period of freezing 
weather in North America and Europe, together with a sudden 
shortfall in the availability of Soviet crude. The end of the UK 
miners’ strike, however, removed 400,000 h/d-500,000 b/d in 
demand and, with a slump in demand forecast for the spring, 
OPEC needed support from other producers in its battle to hold 
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line. At Geneva meeting in December 1984, Malaysia, 
Brunei iLgypt had encouragingly agreed to token cuts to 
show solidarity with OPEC, while Mexico repeated its commit- 
ment not to increase exports. On the critical North Sea front, 
however, hopes that the United Kingdom would try to hold 
Brent at $28.65 per barrel, with the aim of mnlnt-fllnlng revenue 
and the value of sterling, were soon dashed. 

In mid-March the British Government announced its decision 
to phase out the state-owned BNOC by July. The BNOC had, 
hitherto, purchased 51% of output &om the UK sector and 
disposed of the critical volume (amounting to 700,000 
b/d— 800,000 b/d by 1985) which was not bought back by the 
larger companies with integrated operations aind downstream 
(refining and marketing) interests. The implied threat of the 
abandonment of any form of structured-term pricing was soon 
realized as BNOC informed sellers that it would relate its prices 
to the spot market during its three-month period of phasing 
out. The announcement further depressed the market, which 
fell sharply at the end of April. 

OPEC^s prices and production discipline was still slack. 
Output in the first quarter of 1985 was reckoned by the lEA to 
have averaged 16.2m. b/d, just above the ceiling, having risen 
fi:om 15.3m. b/d in January to 16.4m. b/d in February and 
to 16.2m. b/d in March. There was evidence, though, that it was 
edging towards 16.5m. b/d by the end of April. Nigeria had not 
responded to the North Sea price cuts but its output, boosted 
by a series of new barter deals, was reckoned to be running at 
1.7m. b/d. Four other members— Libya, Indonesia, the UAE and 
Ecuador— were exceeding their quotas, collectively by 400,000 
b/d-450,000 b/d. Only the production below quota in Saudi 
Arabia and Iran was keeping production in check. Co-operation 
with the MEC had been reasonable. Nigeria refused access to 
the auditors until April, while Algeria refused to let them 
examine its production of condensates. The Council had made 
much slower progress than had been hoped: it was close to full 
monitoring of OPEC output, yet far firom exposing the scale of 
price discounting. 

OPEC was faced vuth the harsh fact that the $5 per barrel 
price cut of March 1983 had not stimulated any increase in 
demand for its members’ own oil. The growth in consumption 
world-wide, such as it had been, had only benefited non-mem- 
bers whose own investment in exploration and development had 
been given a big boost by the scde of the second 1979-81 price 
escalation. Conservation and the substitution of oil by other 
sources of energy had established themselves, for the foreseeable 
future, as enduring features of the economic life of the industri- 
alized world. The extent of the damage was reflected in the fall 
in OPEC output from a high point of over 31m. b/d in 1979 to 
about 18.5m. b/d (including NGLs) in 1984, a drop of 40%. In 
the same period OPEC’s share of the market fell fi-om 60% 
to 40%. New sources of energy emerged over the five years, 
contributing to the market the equivalent of about 20m. b/d of oil 
half of which was in the form of non-OPEC petroleum supplies. 

In terms of financial resources, Saudi Arabia was best 
equipped to deal with the crisis. Kuwait, with its large invest- 
ment income, was also weU placed. The UAE and Qatar, though 
not without some painful belt-tightening, also looked capable of 
balancing budgets and payments. Ovewdl, the Gulf producers, 
including Iran and Iraq with their export potential restricted 
by the war between them, had borne the brunt of the cuts in 
output over the years, with only 50% of capacity being utilized 
in 1985 compared with 65% of other members’. As far as the 
poorer members were concerned, though, the four producers of 
tile area hitherto regarded as perpetually in surplus— Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, the UAE and Qatar— still enjoyed too great a 
share of the much-diminished cake, especially Saudi Arabia, 
with an effective quota over three times that conceded to Nigeria 
which had a population perhaps 15 times as large. This 
remained a cause of underlying tension. So, too, did the ideolo- 
gical commitment of Algeria and Iran to m a int ai nin g, officially, 
the highest possible price whatever they or other members did 
in practice (i.e. discounting). 

Yet it was understood that no one would benefit by boosting 
oil exports by lowering prices, since the loss of per barrel 
revenues would generally cancel out any gain in sales volume 
and could risk a free-fall or even a collapse of prices. For OPEC, 
the compensation had been the strength of the US dollar, 


the currency in which all oil prices are set. Owing to the 
remorseless rise in the value of tiie dollar firom the end of 
1982 to the be ginning of 1985, western European countries, on 
average, were paying 13% more for their oil in local currency 
terms, with a roughly similar increase for Japan. At the same 
time, however, the appreciation of the dollar, alone, could have 
been responsible for reducing demand by 2in. b/d. 

During the summer of 1985 it became increasingly clear that, 
on the one hand, OPEC would not be able to raise the 16m. b/d 
production ceiling, and that, on the other, several members 
could not live comfortably with their quotas under the pact 
agreed in 1984. The breakdown of even the pretence to a firm 
commitment to production discipline was brought about by 
Iraq’s determination not to observe any restrictions on its oil 
exports, and by growing Saudi impatience over production quota 
violations by other members and the fall in its output level as 
a result of its strict adherence to official selling rates. (By mid- 
1985 it was the only member of OPEC respecting them fiiUy.) 

The erosion of the official price structure worsened despite 
the efforts of the MEC to eliminate abuses. When the MEC met 
in Ta’if, Saudi Arabia, in early June 1985, it was apparent that 
the auditors, Klynveld-Kraayenhof, were encountering obstacles 
fi-om nearly all member states. At this point, however, respect 
for the ceiling was not the main problem. In the first half of 
1985 collective OPEC output had been slightly above the ceiling, 
at 16.2m. b/d but in the second had dropped to around 15m. 
b/d, when Saudi Arabia’s production averaged just under 3m. 
b/d, compared with the maximum of 4.35m. b/d conceded under 
the revised 1984 production and prices pact. It had become dear 
that control of production was not, in itself, enough to strengthen 
the market, and drastic action on the issue of price was impera- 
tive. So-called iiet-back’ deals, whereby prices for crude oil are 
related to current realizations for petroleum products on a spot- 
market basis, less agreed transportation and refining costs, 
assumed greater sigrdficance during 1985, having the effect of 
depressing prices further by locking them into a downward 
spiral of spot rates for products. 

When OPEC met again in Vienna firom 5-7 July, spot prices 
had fallen to a level $^$3 per barrel below official selling rates, 
as output continued to sta^te. The need to restore a measixre 
of credibility to official OPEC rates was more urgent than ever, 
and tins meant resisting the drift towards market prices. Kuwait 
suggested that the ceiling should be adjusted on a seasonal 
basis, with a 7% reduction for the third quarter and a 7% 
increase for the fourth. For various reasons, five members 
opposed the Kuwaiti plan. In particular, Iraq gave notice that 
it not only wanted a bigger allocation but intended to pump to 
the full 500,000-b/d capacity of its new export outlet across 
Saudi Arabia via the new pipeline link which was scheduled for 
completion in August 1985. For the rest of OPEC and the oil 
market as a whole an important factor was the assertion by 
Saudi Arabia that it no longer considered itself to be the ‘swing 
producer’, and that it regarded the 4.35m. b/d conceded to it by 
the other members of OPEC, under the production-sharing pact 
of October 1984, as a ffixed quota’. 

At a subsequent consultative meeting in Vienna OPEC mem- 
bers agreed that they should cease direct discounting and phase 
out more involved price-cutting methods such as ‘net-back’ 
arrangements and counter-trade deals. The supervisory MEC 
was chafed with contacting the governments of member states 
with a view to opening discussions on how this could be achieved. 

At the next of OPEC’s two annual ordmaiy conferences, in 
Geneva firom 22-25 July, the majority of members agreed to a 
drop of 50 cents in the price of heavy Gulf crudes and to one of 
20 cents in the prices of medium varieties, thus widening the 
dififerential between the former and ultra-Hght, North African 
crudes from $2.40 to $3 per barrel. The change reduced the 
weighted average official price for all OPEC crudes from $27.96 
to $27.82 per barrel. Predictably, Algeria, Iran and Libya dissoci- 
ated themselves firom the msjority decision, as they had done 
in the previous January, when a majority of 10 agreed to a 
lowering of the price for Arabian Light, then the essential 
reference for all other crudes, fi:nm $29 to $28 per barrel. It was 
doubtful whether the adjustment in price differentials would 
appreciably affect liftings of Saudi oil in the absence of a (totally 
unexpected) surge in demand. The triple alliance of Algeria, 
Iran and Libya, although they were dogged in their refusal to 
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countenance any price cuts, were no respecters of the official 
rates. At this point, 10 %- 15 % of OPEC exports were reckoned 
to be selling at rates conforming to the official structure but 
abuses were rapidly becoming more widespread. 

Saudi Arabia’s patience, meanwhile, was exhausted. The 
Kingdom’s average output during the second quarter of 1985, 
including 50% of production from the Neutral Zone with Kuwait, 
ran at an average rate of something less than 3m. b/d, rather 
than the 3.8m. h/d that it could have expected on a pro rata 
basis under the quota system; and in May the rate of output 
fell to its lowest level for 20 years. The level of production 
officially regarded as necessary to cover the requirements of the 
1984/85 budget was 3.85m. b/d, or the equivalent of $55, 400m. 
at an average price of $27--$28 per barrel. By the time of the 
July 1985 meeting of OPEC, Saudi oh production was little more 
than 2m. b/d and, taking into account domestic consumption 
of about 800,000 b/d, su&cient to generate foreign exchange 
earnings from oil of only $ll,000m.-$ 12,000m. As it was, the 
Saudi Government’s revenue had fallen from a peak of 
$108, 800m. in 1981/82 to $47, 400m. in 1984/85, and it was 
becoming alarmed at the decline in economic activity, which 
was stiU veiy heavily dependent on state spending. The decision 
had almost certainly been made that the time had come for 
Saudi Arabia to cease making sacrifices on behalf of the other 
members of OPEC. 

Saudi Arabia’s decision to renounce the role of ‘swing prod- 
ucer* and its determination to enjoy the maximum entitlement of 
4.35m. b/d allowed it under the OPEC output sharing agreement 
became fully apparent in September. Saudi Arabia abandoned 
its previously strict adherence to official selling prices with 
three deals on a net-back basis with Exxon, Texaco and Mobil, 
involving 800,000 b/d. Almost simultaneously the Kingdom per- 
suaded ^e United Kingdom to accept payment for 132 milita^ 
aircraft, fixim early 1986 onwards, in the form of crude oil, 
following the precedent set in the summer of 1984 with Boeing 
and Rol^-Royce in respect of 747 ‘Jumbo’ jets wanted by the 
Saudi Ministry of Defence. The far more significant development 
in Saudi policy, the reversion to net-back deals, remained offi- 
cially unacknowledged. King Fahd stressed the K^gdom’s conti- 
nued belief in the need for discipline among OPEC members 
and for the observance of common accords. Nevertheless, he 
continued, the principle of free trade was crucial, and ‘nobody 
should blame anyone else for breaking the rules in pursuit of 
his own interests if he believes he is compelled to do so’. 

Saudi Arabia’s categorical insistence on its full portion of 
OPEC’s diminishing share of the oil market was, in itself, 
enough to ensure &e failure of the next OPEC meeting, in 
Vienna, on 3-4 October, which, it was hoped, would agree upon 
a revised system of quotas satisfying those members claiming 
larger allocations. It was clear that increases would have to be 
at Saudi Arabia’s expense. As it was, the mimsterial conference 
had no choice but to reaffirm the ceiling on collective output of 
16m. b/d, with the economic experts’ optimum estimate of 
demand for OPEC crude amounting to only 15.6m. b/d, despite 
the onset of winter. The meeting foreshadowed the abandon- 
ment of any real effort to control production, despite the fact 
that discipline over output had become imperative if prices were 
to be maintained. Quota mcrements were requested by Ecuador, 
Iraq, Qatar and Gabon. Iran responded to the Iraqi demand by 
pledging to produce two barrels for each one produced by its 
enemy. The UAE warned that it, also, wanted a bigger quota. 
The issue was deferred until the next ordinary conference, which 
was scheduled for the end of 1985. The inescapable, though 
unvoiced conclusion, was that it was impossible to agree on any 
distribution of quotas under such a low ceiling. At this point, 
Sheikh Yamani spoke of the need for serious discussions with 
non-member producers if a coUapse of the market was to be 
avoided. 

In the event, prices held up surprisingly well until the end of 
November, when Arabian Light, at $27.95 per barrel, was close 
to its official selling rate of $28 and premium North African 
crudes were being quoted at over $30 per barrel. One reason 
for this short-lived resilience was seasonal demand and a build- 
up of stocks, which rose at a rate of 500,000 b/d dunng the 
fourth quarter of 1985 in the industrialized countries belonging 
to the OECD. Secondly, non-OPEC supplies did not rise. A third 
factor was the intensified campaign by Iraq to blockade Iran’s 


oil exports, which was signalled by the low-level air raid on the 
Kharg Island oil terminal on 15 August, the first such atta^ 
since June 1984. 

Analysts had been puzzled by Iraq’s apparent unwillingness 
to make telling raids on the prime economic target and its 
concentration instead on the tankers shuttling oil to Sirri Island. 
It was not clear whether this restraint arose from simple mili- 
taiy or logistical factors, or from the persuasions of Iraq’s major 
aid donors in the Gulf area, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, which 
were anxious to prevent an escalation of the conflict which 
might involve them. The raid on Kharg Island temporarily 
reduced output from the terminal to only about one-half of the 
TPAYimiim export level of 1.6m. b/d, which was possible under 
Iran’s 2.3m. b/d production quota. An increased number of Iraqi 
attacks from the air during the following months, aimed mainly 
at oil tanker traffic rather than the Kharg Island terminal, 
failed to have such a disruptive effect. The intensified campaign 
temporarily stabilized the spot market and forced Iran to con- 
sider various projects for reducing its dependence on Kharg 
Island. In practice, Iraq’s failure to press home a potentially 
decisive advantage and Iran’s resilience, enabled the latter to 
maintain the level of its exports, giving an output in the final 
quarter of the year of about 18.3m. b/d. 

During the October-December quarter, OPEC output aver- 
aged rather more than 17.5m. b/d, far in excess of the optimum 
demand which had been estimated by the Organization’s experts 
prior to the Vienna meeting in October. Saudi Arabia fulfilled 
its quota as progressively it offered all its customers oil priced 
on a net-back basis. With the commissioning of its new pipeline 
facility Iraq was able to achieve a production rate of about 1.7m. 
b/d. Nigeria, whose output rose from 1.3m. b/d to 1.7m. b/d, was 
responsible for most of the remainder of the rise in collective 
output. Demand was greater than OPEC’s experts had forecast 
but actual supplies were in excess of requirements. According 
to a subsequent estimate by the lEA, the surplus during the 
final quarter of 1985 was about Im. b/d. Moreover, by the end 
of the year the surge in Gulf production had led to a substantial 
increase in stocks afloat which had yet to reach the market. 

OPEC'S ‘fair’ market share policy 
OPEC met again in Geneva on 7 December in a mood of growing 
desperation. Early in November, Sheikh Yamani had warned 
of the possibility of a ‘price war*, yet the decision of the Organiza- 
tion at the three-day meeting, ‘to secure and defend a fair share 
of the world oil market’, came as a surprise, and had enormous 
implications for prices. The 16m. b/d ceiling remained notionally 
in force and so, too, did official selling rates. In practice, the 
majority had abandoned them both in preference for a strata^ 
aimed at forcing other producers to collaborate with OPEC in 
maintaining prices and to concede to them a part of their 
market share. 

By the end of January 1986 the price of the North Sea Brent 
blend had fallen to $18.80 per barrel on the spot market. In the 
period from November 1985 to March 1986, prices on the spot 
market for widely traded crudes plummeted by between 60% 
and 76%, to their lowest level, in real terms, since 1973. Iran, 
Algeria ^d Libya had publicly dissociated themselves from the 
new policy, urging, instead, a reduction in OPEC output, in 
order to restore prices to former levels. The strategy being 
pursued by the majority, albeit with misgivings in some quar- 
ters, was very much the invention of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
the UAE— three states with financial reserves large enough to 
cushion them against the effects of a period of drastically re- 
duced per-barrel revenues Others had no such safety net. 

Nine days of arduous debate at the ministerial conference held 
in Geneva from 16-24 March failed to produce an agreement on 
what the level of OPEC production should be and how it should 
be shared. Iran, Algeria and Libya demanded a cut in production 
to 14m. b/d for the second quarter of 1986, but Saudi Arabia 
insisted that any such reduction would be contrary to the policy 
of regaining market share, and that there would be no possibility 
of members observing such a ceiling if they were unable to 
respect one of 16m. b/d or to agree on how to distribute output 
under the higher limit. The only agreement to be reached was 
with a group of non-member producers (Mexico, Egypt, Oman, 
Malaysia and Angola), who signed a memorandum of under- 
standing on co-operation and committed themselves, in prin- 
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their own output, with the implicit proviso that 
OPEC first establish a workable system of quotas. 

The conference was adjourned and reconvened in Geneva on 
15 April. After several days of tense discussion, the deadlock 
remained unbroken, but a clear majority of 10 had emerged in 
favour of maintaining the strategy of recovering a Tairi market 
share. They agreed that an OPEC production rate of 16.3m. b/d 
in the third quarter of 1986 and 17.3in. h/d in the fourth, giving 
an average of 16.7m. h/d for 1986 as a whole, would be compatible 
with the aim of restoring market stabilitj’. Adamant that the 
prime objective should be the restoration of prices to $28 per 
barrel by the end of the year, Iran, Algeria and Libya dissociated 
themselves from the m^ority view, declaring that OPEC output 
should be limited to 14m. b/d, 14.5m. b/d and 16.8m. b^d for the 
second, third and fourth quarters, respectively. 

There were practical reasons why these three countries should 
propose a policy of production restraint. Despite its promise to 
produce two barrels of oil for eveiy extra Iraqi barrel, the 
intensification of Iraqi attacks on Iranian oil and on 

tanker trafdc during the spring prevented Iran from produring 
much more than its quota allowed. Algeria was committed to 
respecting its quota, and Libya, meanwhile, looked as if it would 
face some marketing difficulties after the withdrawal of the 
five US compames (Occidental, Continental, Amerada Hess, 
Marathon and W. R. Grace) involved in exploration and produc- 
tion operations there, following the USA’s identification of Libya 
as a promoter of international terrorism and its punitive air 
raids on Tripoli and Benghazi in April. 

The critical question of quotas remained unresolved, and was 
deferred to the next ordinary ministerial conference in July. 
Following the marathon Geneva conference sessions, OPEC 
showed no sign of asserting any discipline. Collective OPEC 
output rose to about 17.5m. h/d in April, to about 18m. b/d in 
May and to more than 19m. b/d in the first two weeks of June, 
with Iran and Libya registering substantial increases in their 
production. So, too, did Saudi .^abia, which offered customers 
discounts ranging fi'om 60 cents to $1.10 per barrel in order to 
maintain the level of liftings. Other producers, who had exceeded 
their quotas under the defunct 16m. b/d ceiling, continued to 
produce at these levels. 

Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the UAE seemed to want to inflict 
as much damage as possible on high-cost producers, in a bid to 
bring about the collaboration of the United Kingdom and 
Norway in OPEC’s market-stabilization policy. By mid-1986, 
after six months of its application, they could derive some 
satisfaction fixim the fact that the strategy had had some tan- 
gible effect. Firstly, it was calculated that 800,000 h/d-QOOjOOO 
h/d of capacity, mainly in the USA and Canada, had been closed 
down as a result of lower prices. Secondly, apart fi:nm the 
willingness, in principle, of five non-member exporters to co- 
operate with OPEC, the new Labour government in Norway, 
alarmed by the fall in state revenue and confronted by an 
economic crisis, suggested that it might be prepared to restrict 
the growth in the country’s output provided ^at OPEC achieved 
a realistic system of production control. The British Govern- 
ment, however, remained dogged in its refusal to contemplate 
any intervention. Also, though at a considerable cost in pricing 
terms, OPEC had recovered some of its market share. According 
to the estimates of the IE A, OPEC’s output of crude in the first 
half of 1986 was about 17.3m. b/d, a rise, which an increase in 
consumption of nearly 3% in the industrialized world, repre- 
sented by members of the OECD, during the same period, helped 
to accommodate. 

On 25 June OPEC oil ministers met on the Yugoslavian island 
of Brioni in another attempt to agree upon production levels 
and quotas. No progress was made towards agreement on a new 
quota system, although there was general agreement that the 
free-for-all should end. The demands of individual states totalled 
20m.-21nL b/d, compared with lEA forecasts of demand for 
OPEC oil of 17.7m. b/d and 18.4m. b/d in the third and fourth 
quarters, respectively. Iran, Algeria and Libya continued to 
insist that the median price should be raised to $28 per barrel 
(OPEC’s ultimate aim, officially) as soon as possible. It was 
recognised that the big surplus of supply overhanging the 
market, which had resulted tom the June surge in OPEC 
production (19m. b/d-nearly 2m. b/d more than actual demand), 
would have an immediate, depressive effect on prices. Within a 


fortnight they had plummeted below $10 per barrel, the Brent 
Wend falling to a nadir of $8.60. Early in July, Sau^ Arabia’s 
output soared to 5.7m. h/d, as it built up stocks in floating 
storage, in a move seemingly aimed at asserting more fuUy 
Kingdom’s influence over the market and OPEC, and collective 
production remained in excess of 18.5m. h/d well into July. 

The reintroducdon of quotas 

The next OPEC meeting in Geneva on 28 July proved to be 
a turning point. It began with further talk about voluntary 
production cut-backs. By the fifth day of the conference &e 
deadlock with Iraq, inevitably, proved to be an obstacle, with 
its refusal to join any production pact unless it was given parity 
with Iran. The impasse was surprisingly broken by Gholamreza 
Aqazadeh, Iran’s Minister of Oil He secretly proposed to Sheikh 
Ahmad Zaki Yamani, Saudi Arabia’s Mmister of Oil, that aU 
members should return to the old quota system, under a ceiling 
of 16m. b/d (which had been determined in October 1984, and 
which had remained in force until the end of 1985), except for 
Iraq, which would be free to go its own way. In effect, the 
proposal set a limit for the 12 members, excluding Iraq, of 
14.8m. b/d. Opposition from the UAE and Ecuador, which both 
demanded a larger share, had still to be overcome. Kuwait 
insisted that any evidence of quota violations by even one 
member would release the others firom any obligation. As com- 
mitments had already been made to buyers, tie proposal, if 
approved, could not t^e effect until September. Moreover, at 
the insistence of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the UAE and Ecuador, 
the resolution adopted on 5 August stressed that ihis agreement 
is temporaiy and does not constitute a basis for any fair distribu- 
tion of national quotas in any future negotiations thereon nor 
does it bear any prejudice on OPEC’s appropriate and rightful 
production’. This qualification was enough to ensure that the 
next conference, in October, to decide on a definitive and perm- 
anent allocation of shares, would be a lengthy affair. Under the 
two-month interim pact the quotas (in millions of b/d) were as 
follows: Algeria 0,663, Ecuador 0.183, Gabon 0.137, Indonesia 
1.189, Iran 2.300, Kuwait 0.999, Libya 0.999, Nigeria 1.300, 
Qatar 0.280, Saudi Arabia 4.353, UAE 0.950 and Venezuela 
1.565; giving an OPEC total of nearly 17.1m. b/d during Sep- 
tember and October, after taking into account estimated Iraqi 
production and ‘war-relief crude’ produced on its behalf firom 
the Neutral Zone by Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, and assuming 
that the other 12 countries observed their quotas. 

When the interim pact came into force the price of the United 
Kingdom’s Brent blend had climbed to $14.45 per barrel. A 
significant boost to OPEC’s attempts to stabilize the market 
was given by Norway, when the government there aimounced 
cuts in exports amounting to about 10^ for November and 
December. Oman bad previously showed solidarity with OPEC 
with a cut in output of 50,000 h/d and there was support for the 
interim agreement from some non-OPEC countries, including 
Mexico and Malaysia. The main threat to market stability came 
from within OPEC’s own ranks, most seriously firom the UAE. 
Dubai refused to contemplate any reduction in its output of 
about 380,000 b/d; while Abu Dhabi only trimmed its rate during 
September to 900,000 h/d, so that UAE production during that 
month was nearly 350,000 b/d above its quota. Ecuador and 
(jrabon also exceeded their entitlements. Venezuela and Libya 
sold oil firom stocks over and above their quotas which, they 
were to argue, related to production rather than exports. By the 
end of September Brent was selling at around $14 per barrel, 
having risen at one point to $16. 

OPEC met again on 6 October with little scope for raising the 
production ceiling to satisfy the demands of some members for 
larger quotas. The majority were in favour of extending the two- 
month interim agreement until the end of the year. This was 
ruled out by Sheikh Yamani, who said a redistribution of quotas 
was ‘absolutely essential’. The other matter to be settled was 
the GCC’s insistence on the establishment of prices in a $17-$19 
per barrel range. Some members, while not rejecting the objec- 
tive, believed it better to concentrate on production control. The 
meeting proved to be the longest and most exhausting OFEC 
had ever held. Kuwait complicated and prolonged it by daiming 
a larger share of whatever production total was arrived at. In 
the past, it maintained, and especially at the time of the 1983 
production pact, it had made bigger ‘sacrifices’ than any other 
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member in accepting a lower share of the total production (5,6% 
under the existing formula). Kuwait wanted greater recognition 
for its substantiS oil reserves, output capacity and historic 
production rate, in the form of a larger quota. There ensued 
lengthy discussions and argument over the proper criteria for 
determining the aUocation of quotas. The deadlock was fina l l y 
broken by a Saudi statement on 18 October that the Kingdom 
was willing, on two conditions, to adhere to its quota of 4.353m. 
b/d until the end of the year, ‘in order to ease the obstacles 
facing’ all members. Tlie first condition was that minor upward 
acljustments in production should not total more than 200,000 
b/d. The second was that ‘the per barrel price should be set at 
not less than $18 and that everyone should adhere to this price’. 

On 22 October agreement was reached on a complex formula 
under which a higW production ceiling for OPEC members 
(excluding Iraq) of 14.961m. h/d was set for November and 
one of 15.039m. h/d for December. The starting point for the 
calculation of quotas was the 16m. b/d ceilmg set in Geneva in 
October 1984 (less the 1.2m. b/d then accorded Iraq). A 161,000 
b/d overall increment was shared by the participating members 
in November. Kuwait was conceded flie entire 78,000 b/d 
increase for December when the total was distributed thus (m 
millions of b/d): Algeria 0 669, Ecuador 0.221, Gabon 0.160, 
Indonesia 1.193, Iran 2.137, Kuwait 0.999, Libya 0.999, Nigeria 
1.304, Qatar 0,300, Saudi Arabia 4.353, the UAE 0.950 and 
Venezuela 1.574. 

On 31 October, King Fahd of Saudi Arabia dismissed Sheikh 
Yamani, who had been his Minister of Oil since March 1962. It 
is possible that he was a scapegoat for the financial consequences 
of OPEC’s policy of recovering market share, regardless of the 
effect on prices. The ostensible reason for his dismissal, however, 
was his opposition to the demand for the immediate 

restoration of a fixed price of $18 or possibly $20 per barrel, 
and for a higher production quota for Saudi Arabia. Hisham 
Nazer, the ^finister of Planning, and a known favourite of King 
Fahd, was appointed Acting hOnister of Oil 

At Hisham Nazer^s request, an emergency meeting of OPEC’s 
pricing committee was convened in Quito on 14 November. It 
urged ‘a prompt return to the system of fixing officially the 
prices for OPEC, as the appropriate means to restore to the 
Organization its capacity for controlling the price structure and 
mamtaining the necessary stability in the world oil market. 
The committee also recommended that a reference price of $18 
should not be fixed solely on the basis of 34® API Arabian Light 
(which Saudi Arabia, as it had previously made known, did not 
want to be the ‘marker* crude) but on a ‘basket’ of seven crudes— 
Arabian Light, Dubai (UAEX Minas (Indonesia), Bonny Light 
(Nigeria), ^aran Blend (Algeria), Tia Juana Light (V enezuela) 
and Isthmus (Mexico). 

During November the market strengthened with Britain’s 
Brent crude, which commanded a premium of some 60 US cents 
over the chosen OPEC basket, averaging $14 40 per barrel, 
compared with $13.70 in October. OPEC output in November 
averaged about 16.5m. b/d. With the exception of the UAE, the 
output of the other 11 members party to the latest production 
pact was within their collective quota. 

OPEC met in Geneva on 11 December, for its sixth conference 
of 1986, a year in which members suffered a drastic decline in 
oil revenue. All members were in favour of the $18 per barrel 
price target set by King Fahd but the majority were convinced 
that a reduction in the ceiling of 5%-10% would be necessary 
to achieve it. Iraq rejected a Saudi proposal that it should be 
given a ^ota of 1.466nL b/d. Pinal agreement was delayed by 
the Iranian demand that Iraq’s expulsion fi:om OPEC should be 
considered, and that a resolution should be adopted givmg Iraq 
^0 months in which to reverse its decision not to participate 
in production agreements. Both measures were successfully 
opposed by the Arab members. The Arab producers opposed any 
censure of Iraq. 

The result of the conference was an accord amongst the 12 
on a 4.7% reduction in the limit on collective production from 
15.039m. h/d in December, to 14.334m. b/d for the first half of 
1987. A theoretical quota of 1.466m. h/d was allocated to Iraq, 
giving a notional ceiling for OPEC as a whole of 15.8m. b/d. It 
^ agre^ that fixed prices should be imposed from 1 February, 
Differential prices were fixed for the 17 most important crudes, 
apart from those in the ba^et, varying from $18.87 per barrel 
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for Algena’s ultra-light Zarzaitine, to $16.67 for Kuwait’s 
Export. 

OPEC’s new ceiling once agam took irito account certain 
factors which were becoming almost traditional. Iraq’s refhsal 
to participate m any production pact; the UAE’s consistent 
violation of its quota; and the fact that, because of the Gulf 
conflict, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia refused to treat oil from the 
Neutral Zone produced on Iraq’s behalf as contributing to their 
own output. 

The cost of the ^rice wari 

Collective OPEC production in 1986, includmg NGLs, was 
19.3m. b/d, compared with total consumption (outside the cent- 
rally planned economies of the Communist world) of 46.6m. b/d 
and supplies of 47.5m. b/d, according to lEA calculations The 
discrepancy between consumption and supplies of 900,000 h/d 
was accounted for by the build-up of stocks largely caused by 
OPEC overproduction. Nevertheless, in terms of supply, OPEC 
mcreased its market share to 40.6%, compared with 37.7% in 
the previous year, tihereby reversing the steady decline since 
1979, when it was 61.7%. Non-OPEC supplies m 1986 were 
reckoned to be the same as in 1985, at 28.2m. b/d, with a 300,000 
b/d decline in output by OECD member states, compensated for 
by a 300,000 b/d increase in net Communist (in practice Soviet) 
exports. Overall consumption rose by Im. b/d, which could be 
partly attributed to lower oil prices, and a switch from other 
^els as a result, rather than to economic growth. These some- 
what bald statistics did not in any way highlight the one success 
of the ‘price war’ that could be identified. The damage to tiie 
high-cost US industry became apparent when US production 
figures were published. They showed that output had declmed 
by 8.6% from 9.12m. b/d in 1985 to 8.34m- b/d in 1986. OPEC 
tended to claim sole responsibility for this decline. In May 
1987 Peter Holmes, Chaiman of Shell Transport and Trading 
Company, suggested that the price collapse of 1986 might have 
accounted for losses of ‘perhaps as much as 500,000 b/d’, but 
he added that exploration activity in the USA had declined 
‘catastrophically’. 

The reason for the effective abandonment of OPEC’s Tair* 
market share strategy at the meeting on Brioni in June 1986, 
despite the fact that its two leading proponents (Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait) were still cushioned by substantial, if diminishing, 
financial reserves, was that it was proving too costly. Prior to 
the Brioni meeting OPEC experts had estimated tiie overall 
annual loss of revenue by the 13 members at 
$60,000m.-$60,000m. Despite a strengthening of prices in the 
second half of 1986 actual losses were probably much greater. 
For instance, the Royal Dutch/Shell group later estimated that 
the value of collective OPEC oil exports fell from $133, 000m. in 

1985 to $75, 000m. in 1986, despite the fact that output was up 
by about 12%, and exports, in volume terms, by about 16%, 

OPEC’s efforts to control prices and production during 
1987 

OPEC’s performance under the new agreement of December 

1986 was sufficiently impressive to boost the price of Brent to 
$17.55 per barrel at the end of March 1987, compared with an 
per^e of $16.20 during February. Before the OPEC conference 
in Vienna in June, however, collective output rose to 17.3m. 
b/d, signific^tly m excess of demand, and there were signs 
of growing indiscipline. The UAE and Qatar, in particular, 
flagrantly exroeded their quotas. The prospect of 600,000 b/d of 
extra Iraqi pipeline capacity becoming available in September 
(in fact, the new Eirkuk-Ceyhan (Turkey) pipeline became oper- 
ational in July 1987) overshadowed the future. 

At least, however, when OPEC met again in Vienna, from 
25-27 June (its first meeting of the year), prices on the spot 
market were more or less in line with officii selhng rates. Ibis 
was very much to the satisfaction of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, 
whose pohcy had largely been oriented to making oil competitive 
with o^er fuels and, thereby, to ensuring a future demand 
for their abundant reserves. The so-called ‘price hawks’ (Iran, 
Algeria and Libya) were not so happy with the outcome because 
of their anxiety to see the $28 per barrel level (which had 
effectively been abandoned in December 1986) restored as soon 
as possible and production levels kept at 15.8m. b/d. The result 
of tiie Vienna conference was an agreement on raising the limit 
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on OPEC output by 800,000 b/d to 16.6in. b/d for the rest of the 
year. (Iraq, once again, refused to participate in the agreement.) 
The higher ceiling, incorporating an overall rise of about 5%, 
^ve new quotas (including a notional figure for Iraq) as follows 
(in millions of b/d, with the previous quotas in brackets): Algeria 
0.667 (0.635); Ecuador 0.221 (0.210); Gabon 0.159 (0.152); 
Indonesia 1.190 (1.133); Iran 2.369 (2.255); Iraq 1.540 (1.466); 
Kuwait 0.996 (0.948); Libya 0.996 (0.948); Nigeria 1.301 (1.238); 
Qatar 0.299 (0.285); Saudi Arabia 4.343 (4.133); the UAE 0.948 
(0.902); Venezuela 1.571 (1.495); total 16.600 (15.800). A com- 
mittee, composed of the oil ministers of Indonesia, Nigeria and 
Venezuela, was asked to visit member countries in order to 
motivate them to comply with the terms of the agreement’— 
meaning, in effect, persuading or cajoling quota violators to stop 
exceeding their entitlements. In practice, of course, no one 
expected collective output to be contained within a 16.6m. b/d 
ceiling. The level was calculated to be significantly lower than 
actual demand to make allowance for Iraq’s likely output and 
quota violations by other members. 

In mid-1987 OPEC was able to derive some comfort firom the 
marked reduction in stocks, which had been built up to an 
inordinately high level by members’ overproduction in the 
autumn and summer of 1986. It appeared, too, as if prices on 
the spot market would continue to be buoyed up by tension in 
the Gulf arising firom the prospect of a military confrontation 
between the USA and Iran. The US Administration insisted on 
proceeding, in the face of congressional opposition, with its plan 
to protect Kuwaiti oil tankers reregistered under the US flag, 
in defence of the principle of freedom of shipping in intemationS 
waters. In July it was reported that Iran, in what appeared to 
be a very ominous move, had finally begun to deploy Chinese- 
supplied Silkworm surface-to-sea missiles, with a range of 50 
miles (80 km), in the vicinity of the Strait of Hormuz. It was also 
increasing its mine-laying operations around Kuwaiti coastal 
waters. Closure of the Strait of Hormuz would cut off supplies 
of more than one-third of OPEC output at its mid-1987 level, a 
shortfall which other members woifid be more than happy to 
make up. 

Whilst a confrontation between the USA and Iran remained 
a matter of speculation, the Gulf conflict had made surprisingly 
little difference to the oil market, notwithstanding the sustained 
aggravation prompting Kuwait to seek assistance from the 
USSR, which chartered three supertankers to it, and then 
the USA. 

In the face of repeated Iraqi air attacks (which were suspended 
for three weeks from 17 May when an Iraqi Mirage F-1 fighter 
plane mistakenly fired an Exocet missile at the USS Stark, 
killing 37 US sailors) Iran had managed to restore exports to 
the level of its OPEC quota by the spring of 1987. During 1986 
Iraqi air raids had limit ed Iran’s exports to little more than 
Im. b/d. It was after Iraqi raids on lie Iranian transhipment 
terminal at Sirri Island in August 1986 had reduced Iran’s 
exports to 500,000 b/d (compared with 1.6m. h/d before) that 
Iran had begun its campaign of attacks against oil traffic to and 
from Kuwait. Kuwait was supporting Iraq financially in its war 
with Iran and selling oil on its behalf. What was probably a 
critical point in relation to the involvement of the superpowers 
m the Gulf and in prompting Kuwait’s initial approach to the 
USA and the USSR came early in February 1987, when Lloyds 
of London announced that it was putting Kuwait on a par with 
Iraq and Iran with regard to insurance rates, charging a war 
premium of 3.75% of hull value on vessels using Kuwaiti ports, 
compared wilh 0.25% previously. 

Iran criticized the Soviet decision to charter tankers to Kuwait 
(one of which struck a mme near the coast of Kuwait on 17 
May— the same day as the USS Stark incident). On 29 April 
the Commander of the Iranian Navy warned that If there is 
any disruption in the movement of our ships and our imports 
and e^orts, this waterway would not be left open to any country. 
Subsequently, the Iranian Prime Minister proclaimed: ‘everyone 
should know that we do not hesitate to make America’s m^taiy 
presence in the region the target of our cru sh in g blows’. The 
Iranian threat to close the Strait of Hormuz, first made in the 
autumn of 1983, when it became known that Iraq was to receive 
Exocet missiles, was once again being taken seriously. As the 
US Navy prepared to escort the rere^tered Kuwaiti vessels in 
mid-July, any repercussions on the oil market and producers of 


the region from the heightened tension and loo m i n g confronta- 
tion in the Gulf were largely imponderable. There was general 
confidence that ofificial selling rates of around $18 per barrel 
could be maintained, though it was realized that any serious 
development in the Gulf could send spot-market prices soaring, 
even if only briefly. The dangers of an Iranian-American con- 
frontation were heightened on 24 July when the 400,000-dwt 
Ultra-Large Crude Carrier Bridgeton, one of the reflagged ves- 
sels, hit a mine near Farsi Island, when travelling in the first 
convoy to be escorted by the US Navy. Apparently undeterred 
by the prospect of conflict with the USA, Iran threatened to 
strike Kuwaiti onshore and off^iore oil facilities with surface- 
to-surface missiles, if it continued to support Iraq in the Giilf 
conflict Tension remained at a hi^ level as the crude carrier 
Texaco Caribbean struck a mine in the Gulf of Oman off the 
coast of Fujairah on 10 August and another was discovered off 
Farsi Island, halting the progress of the second US-escorted 
convoy. Britam and France announced that they were rein- 
forcing their naval forces in the region with minesweepers. 
Italy dispatched naval units, includ^g imnesweepers, which 
the Netherlands and Belgium also decided to send. 

Nevertheless, with the escorting operation quickly estab- 
lished, the Iranian leadership made it clear that it wished to 
avoid a direct clash. As tension was defused, oil prices fell 
(prompting the OPEC committee meetings in September). Ironi- 
cally, Iran enjoyed a period of just over six weeli, duri^ which 
its oil exports were totally unimpeded by the Iraqi Air Force. 
On 20 July the UN Security Council adopted Resolution 598, 
urging an immediate cease-frre and the withdrawal of forces to 
recognized pre-war international boimdaries, and a negotiated 
end to all hostilities. Iraq accepted the resolution, and halted 
attacks against Iran’s oil traffic and economic targets. It evid- 
ently did so under diplomatic pressure from the USA to the 
effect that the chances of a settlement could only be jeopardized 
by attacks on shipping. Iran’s response to the resolution was 
ambivalent. It avoided outright rejection, not least because 
such a reaction could only encourage US-led moves towards 
international sanctions. Teheran insisted that the first priority 
was for an international tribunal to identify the origind 
E^gressor in the conflict The USSR and Chma were both reluc- 
tant to support Western diplomatic efforts to impose an arms 
embargo against Iran, because of their concern about long-term 
relations with the Islamic Republic, which, they argued, should 
be given more time to comply with Resolution 598. Faced with 
what seemed to be Iranian temporizing, Iraqi patience wore 
thin. On 29 August it resumed attacks on vessels bound to and 
from Iranian ports within its declared maritime exclusion zone. 
There followed an unprecedented series of attacks, in which 17 
vessels were damaged in a period of six days fi:t>m 29 August to 3 
September— eight by Iraq and seven by I^. Iraq also resumed 
attacks on Iranian economic targets. As a result, Lloyds raised 
the war-risk premiums on the hulls of all vessels plying the 
waters of the Gulf by 50%. 

The first direct clash in the Gulf itself between the USA and 
Iran came on 21 September when two US Navy helicopters 
attacked the Iranian vessel Iran Ajr, as it was laying mines in 
international waters. During September there was an intensi- 
fication and a shift in direction as well. Gf the 15 assaults 
mounted in September, 11 were on Saudi-directed traffic. Iraq 
stepped up its raids on Iranian oil traffic and in the most 
devastating attack yet, on 7 October, struck five chartered 
shuttle and storage tankers at the Larak Island export tranship- 
ment terminal, including the 256,263-dwt Cypriot-registered 
storage tanker Shining Star, and the 564,739-dwt Seawise 
Giant, the largest vessel in the world, both of which had to be 
written off as total losses. Iran came under more pressure as 
the US Navy sank three Iranian speedboats on the follovring 
day, alleging that they had fired on a US observation helicopter. 
On 15 October Iran fired two Chinese-manufactured Silkworm 
missiles from the Faw Peninsula, which it had occupied early 
in 1986, at the Liberian-registered, but US-ovmed, 275,932-dwt 
Sungari as it was waiting to load oil at Kuwait’s Mina Ahmadi 
terminal. On the next day the US-flagged 81,283-dv7t product 
carrier Sea Island City, was struck by a similar projectile 
off Kuwait’s Shuaiba terminal. The US Navy’s ‘measur^ and 
appropriate response’ was to destroy the two offshore oil plat- 
forms on the Rostam and Rakhsh oilfield, which it claimed were 
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being used as bases from which to track and launch attacks 
against shipping. Accordingto Iran, Rostam had been producing 
20,000 b/d-25,000 b/d, and Rakhsh was being repaired having 
been bombed by Iraqi aircraft a year earlier. Iran retaliated on 
22 October by firing another Silkworm missile at Kuwait’s deep- 
water terminal at Sea Island. In practice Kuwait’s capacity to 
export was not seriously affected— the main terminal at al- 
Ahmadi was out of range of the Silkworm. 

Neither the USA nor Iran showed any inclination further to 
escalate hostilities. Iran’s speedboat attacks increased but care 
was taken not to interfere with shipping escorted by US, west 
European or Soviet vessels. At the same time, Iraq intensided 
its raids on Iranian oil traf&c with attacks taking an unpreced- 
ented toll during December. Over the year as a whole, the 
number of attacks increased by more than 50%. In 1987 there 
were 163 compared with 107 in 1986, 47 in 1985 and 71 in 1984, 
according to a report to the US Senate’s Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Of the total, 76 were carried out by Iraq and 87 by 
Iran— a reversal of previous proportions. 

The summit meeting of the Arab League held in Amman, 
Jordan, in November 1987, condemned Iran for its occupation 
of Iraqi territory, its negative attitude towards peace efforts, 
and the Mecca disturbances but refrained from recommending 
the severance of economic and diplomatic relations with Iran. 

Iraqi military pressure on Iran’s oil exports was the mam 
factor cutting the volume of its actual production from some- 
thing like 2.8m. b/d in August to 2m. b/d, or less, in October 
(when domestic consumption totalled an estimated 600,000 b/d). 
Another factor was the overwhelming vote in the US Congress 
banning imports of Iranian oil, which had reached 260,000 b/d 
in the January-August period. In August, France, in the midst 
of its diplomatic dispute with Iran, had taken a similar measure. 
The devastating raid on the Larak terminal was a particularly 
severe set-back. Early in November Lloyds List of London estim- 
ated that Iraqi air strikes had reduced the fleet of chartered 
tankers shuttling oil between Kharg and Larak island flmm 26 
to 20, and the number actually owned by the Iranian National 
Tanker Company (ENTC) from 12 to nine. The INTO was suc- 
cessful, however, in chartering six ultra large and very large 
crude carriers to ship oil from ihe Larak area for storage outside 
the war zone. 

In the face of these difficulties Iran showed a resilience and 
flexibility in its selling arrangements which could only serve to 
undermine oil prices. Buyers were offered crude on a c.i.f., 
rather than an f.o.b., basis, delivered from floating storage 
near the major marketing areas. It offered Japanese customers 
discounts, which were the equivalent of $1 per barrel, based on 
spot-market rates for Oman and Dubai crude, in its attempts 
to seU an increasing volume of ‘distress cargoes’. By mid-Nov- 
ember it was estimated that there were as many as 20m. barrels 
of unsold Iranian crude m storage, mainly at Rotterdam, and 
another 14m. barrels at sea. The market was becoming awash 
with excess supplies from other producers, too. By December 
OPEC production was running at about 19m. h/d. The growing 
surplus had an inevitable impact on price levels. They slid 
ominously during November when the spot rate for the Brent 
blend fell to $17.37 in mid-month and was consistently below 
$18 throughout the month. As OPEC prepared for its end-of- 
year mi n i s terial conference, it was clear that the price structure 
was coming under grave strain, largely as a result of the 
accumulated stresses of the Gulf conflict. 

The meeting started amidst considerable despondency and 
scepticism as to what OPEC could and should do to stop the 
downward drift of prices from the $18 per barrel target, which 
had been set over a year before. Only six months before Ihe issue 
had been whether OPEC could or should raise the reference price 
to a level higher than $18 per barrel. In general terms, the 
prospects for a successful meeting were blight by deteriorating 
relations between Iran and Saudi Arabia, which would almost 
certainly make impossible the kind of compromises reached in 
August and December 1986, as well as June 1987. On the 
question of production OPEC was still divided between the 
hawks , seeking a lowering of the ceiling, and the Arab produ- 
cers of the Gulf, who expressed confidence that demand could 
accommodate a higher limit. The OPEC Secretariat’s assess- 
ment of future oil requirements was the most optimistic, with 
demand for members’ crude in the second half of 1988 (assuming 


no change in the level of stocks) calculated at 18.4m. b/d. The 
minority on the Economic Commission Board (essentially the 
Arab states of the Gulf) estimated the requirement at 18.2m. 
b/d (assuming no change in stocks), while the majority put it at 
17.6m. b/d (after a stock reduction of 300,0()0 b/d). The most 
pessimistic of the forecasts was almost identical to that of flie 
lEA and closely m line with those of most major oil companies. 
True to form, Iran, at the outset, called for an increase in the 
reference price of at least $2.70 ($2.18 to compensate for the 
fall in the value of the dollar and 52 cents for inflation). The 
ritualistic demand received little sympathy from even the tradi- 
tional ‘price hawks’ who fully appreciated that the burning 
priority was production restraint. On this front also Iran created 
initial turmoil and a fall in spot-market prices by threatening 
to opt out of any production pact that was agreed. That raised 
the possibility of only 11 of tide 13 members subscribing to an 
agreement or, more intriguingly, of Iraq becoming party to an 
agreement while Iran excluded itself. In the run-up to the 
meeting Iraq had repeated its offer to participate in a production 
pact if it were given quota-parity with Iran, (i.e. a quota of 
2.369m. b/d, compared with its notional quota of 1.54m. b/d). 
Such an arrangement would have set a more realistic upper 
hmit on collective production of 15.89m. b/d; increasing the 
possibihty that a market price of above $18 per barrel could be 
achieved if all members honoured their commitments. Moreover, 
as Iraq’s sustained attacks on its enemy’s oil exports effectively 
limited Iran’s production to 2.37m. b/d, an arrangement under 
which Iraq produced as much as Iran would actually have 
significantly lowered Iraq’s output which, Baghdad had boasted, 
had reached no less than 2.83m. b/d in November, with the 
advantage of new pipeline capacity. As it was, Iraq’s sincerity 
was never put to tiie test— Iran, once again, rejected outright 
the concept of parity There was also vehement opposition frnm 
Venezuela which was not prepared to see any diminution of its 
percentage share. The only possible outcome of the meeting 
was a ‘roU-over’ (continuation) of the output sharing accord 
concluded in the previous June. Despite Iranian reluctance, the 
accord was renewed and the existing quotas of the 12 remained 
in force. The only difference was that any pretence about Iraq 
having a notional allocation was abandoned. The five-member 
ministerial committee on price monitoring was again em- 
powered to call an extraordinary conference to restore stability 
if ‘there was any sigmficant change in market prices’. 

At the December meeting OPEC seriously addressed the 
problem of over-production, to the extent that it rehired KHG 
Klynveld-Kraayenhof, the Dutch auditing firm, to monitor mem- 
bers’ production and exports. It had originally been appointed 
to undertake this task at the end of 1984, when its efforts were 
obstructed by several countries. At its second attempt, it was 
assured of better collaboration and it was agreed that the 
auditors would send teams to all member states simultaneously, 
to preclude prevarication. The UAE inevitably found itself cast 
in the role of principal quota violator. In the late summer its 
output had risen to a peak estimated at 1.9m. b/d (compared 
with a quota of 948,000 b/d), 1.5m. b/d accounted for by Abu 
Dhabi and 400,000 b/d by Dubai (which was beyond the purview 
of OPEC, anyway, because of the peculiar nature of the federa- 
tion). UAE output subsequently fell to 1.6m. b/d-1.7m. b/d m 
November and December. After the December meeting, Abu 
Dhabi felt sufficiently chastened to order its operating com- 
panies to cut back by about 350,000 b/d, which effectively 
reduced the UAE’s output to 900,000 b/d for a while. Sheikh Ah 
al-Khalifa as-Sabah, Kuwait’s Minister of Oil, acknowledged 
that his country had been producing at a rate of 100,000 b/ 
d-150,000 b/d above its quota. He attributed the excess to 
Ira ni a n attacks against its oil tankers and the need to build up 
inventories outside the Gulf, as well as to its fhistration with 
quota breaches by other members. Only after the meeting did 
it emerge that Saudi Arabia and Kuwait had agreed to resume 
supphes of ‘war-rehef crude’ to Iraq at the full rate of 310,000 
b/d. 

According to revised calculations by the lEA, OPEC produc- 
tion had run at 18.9m. b/d during the last quarter of 1987. In 
the first half of 1988, it was clear, the price levels would not 
only depend on greater production discipline but also on the 
rate at which stocks were drawn down. The assumption was 
that they could come under heavy pressure in the second quarter 
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of th^ear. Overall, however, there was optunism that demand 
for OPEC crude would rise in 1988. For instance, the Kuwaiti 
Minister of Oil predicted that over the year as a whole demand 
would be between IS.Bm. b/d and 19m. b/d. 

OPEC reafidrmed official selling prices based on the $18 
reference level, but it was, in reality, on the verge of abandoning 
any re^ pretence or effort at maintaining them. The emphasis 
had switched d^isively towards concentration on output control 
which, if effectively applied, would keep prices around $18 per 
barrel. Some producers— Iran, Iraq and Qatar—were already 
negotiating rates with their customers which were wholly and 
unashamedly market-related. A proportion of UAE output was 
priced in the s^e way, apart from the preferential treatment 
given to its equity partners. At their annual summit in Riyadh, 
on 2^29 December, the Heads of State of the GCC (Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, the UAE, Oman, Bahrain and Qatar) called on 
all OPEC members to abide by official prices. The ring of hollow 
h 3 rpocrisy about the appeal was confirmed shortly afterwards 
when it emerged that Saudi Arabia had been offering preferen- 
tial prices to its four old US partners in the Aramco operation 
(Exxon, Mobil, Texaco, and Chevron) since the late summer. It 
conceded similar terms, based on spot rates for Dubai and Oman 
crude, to smaller US customers, and Japanese companies were 
dema n d in g similar terms. By the end of March, Saudi Arabia 
was offering the market-related price formula to all contract 
volumes of 100,000 b/d. Other Gulf producers had no choice but 
to sell to US customers on a ‘delivered’ basis, linked to prices of 
Alaskan crude. From the beginning of January they met dogged 
resistance from Japanese customers, who were well cushioned 
by stocks, and were forced to give ground. By the spring, even 
Indonesia was selling to the Japanese at $1.56 below official 
prices. The respected Dr FadMl ash-Shalabi, OPEC’s Acting 
Secretary-General since 1982, publicly recognized in mid-March 
that the Organization was figh ting a losing battle in trying to 
maintain official prices. He told the Arab Energy Conference in 
Bs^dad that OPEC should revert to a system under which 
prices were allowed to fluctuate within a specified target range, 
using market-related formulae to sell quotas. The production 
ceiling would be lowered when rates fell withm &e agreed 
margin and raised when they exceeded it. 

1988— no progress on prices or production 
During January OPEC output dropped to about 17m. h/d. At 
the end of the month the spot rate for Brent blend had fallen 
to $16.25 per barrel, compared with $17.95 at the beginning. 
By the end of February Brent had dropped to only $14.77, 
despite the fact that collective production had averaged only 
17.4m. b/d, with an estknated 500,000 b/d of Saudi Arabia’s 
shipments and 300,000 b/d of Iran’s in onshore storage overseas 
or in tankers. Throughout March the market remained weak, 
with the spot rate for North Sea crude dropping to a low point 
of $13.80 per barrel early m the month but recovering to $15.79 
by its close, ()ver frie first quarter, OPEC crude production 
averaged a modest 17.5m. b/d (well within the 15,06m. h/d 
ceiling after taking into account Iraq and oil production from 
the Neutral Zone sold on Iraq’s behalf), as commercial stocks in 
the industrial world were drawn down at the rate of 1.9m. h/d, 
according to lEA calculations. After a hiatus at the turn of 
the year, when Syria attempted, unsuccessfully, to initiate a 
dialogue between Iran and the conservative Arab regimes of 
the Gulf, Iraq resumed attacks on Iranian oil and economic 
targets, while Iran retaliated against shipping on the Arab side 
of the Gulf. The new wave of attacks did not compare in intensity 
with the hostilities in the October-December period and, during 
the first quarter of 1988, the Gulf conflict was largely irrelevant 
to the oil market and, certainly, no salvation for prices. Indeed, 
it was indicative of the easing of tension that, early in February , 
Lloyds committee for rating war risk reduced premiums for oil 
and gas cargoes to and from Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Bahrain 
and the UAE from 0.75^ of hull value to 0.45^c, and for other 
merchandise from 0.45% to 0.375%. The rate for all shipments to 
the Iranian port of Bandar Abbas was cut from 0.45% to 0.375%. 

Despite a very ‘significant change in market prices in the 
early part of the year, it was not until 19 April that OPEC s 
price-monitoring committee met in Vienna. It did so mainly in 
response to an initiative by a group of non-member producers, 
i^ola, the People’s Republic of China, Egypt, Malaysia, Mexico 


and Oman. Mexico had indicated that the group would be 
prepared to cut its exports by 5% (equivalent to 183,000 b/d-- 
including exports by Colombia, which took part in the group’s 
preliminary discussions but which was not represented in the 
approach to OPEC) in return for a comparable reduction by 
OPEC. Mexico’s Secretary of State for Energy, Mines and State 
hadustries emphasized t^t collaboration would have to be ‘a 
long-term endeavour’, the ‘beginning of a new stage of co- 
operation’. Prior to the meeting of the committee Saudi Arabia 
did little to disguise its lack of enthusiasm for any such collabor- 
ation. Nevertheless, King Fahd took the opportunity to reaffirm 
his country’s commitment to a price of $18 per barrel and at 
the same time attributed the weakness of prices in the market 
to discounts offered by other members, while den 3 dng that Saudi 
Arabia was offering any itself. Of the countries represented on 
the committee, Nigeria and Indonesia were reluctant to call a 
fiill ministerial emergency meeting in advance of the biannual 
ordinary conference, which was scheduled for June. Venezuela 
and Algeria, however, were strongly in favour of one. They 
were supported by Iran, which, though not represented on the 
committee, sent Hossain Ardebih, its Deputy Minister of Oil. 
His intervention was probably crucial. Surprisingly, Hisham 
Nazer, Saudi Arabia’s Minister of Oil, consented to a fiill consul- 
tative meeting (which would automatically become an extraordi- 
nary conference if any decision was taken) and a joint session 
with the non-OPEC (‘NOPEC’, as it was dubbed by the media) 
group immediately after it A^eement was only reached after 
an intensive exchange between Arturo Hemdndez Grisanti, 
Venezuela’s Minister of Energy and Mines, and Hisham Nazer. 
Mr Hernandez accused Saudi Arabia of secretly aiming at a 
price of $15 per barrel, and was sharply critical of the price 
discounts that the Kingdom was known to be giving. Their 
confrontation was to set the scene for one of the most bitter 
OPEC conferences ever at the end of April. Before, it was 
convened, however, the chances for a reasonably amicable com- 
promise were badly impaired by a further deterioration in 
relations between Saudi Arabia and Iran leading to the former 
severing diplomatic links on 26 April. 

On the eve of the OPEC consultative conference, which began 
on 28 April, the proposal by six ‘NOPEC’ countries for a joint 
output reduction initiative with OPEC, received a polite but 
non-committal response firom an OPEC ministerial committee. 
The ‘NOPEC’ delegation departed, leaving a senior Omani offi- 
cial to liaise with them on the outcome of the OPEC meeting. 
This, probably, was a tactical mistake, because it relieved OPEC 
meml^rs of any immediate pressure to reach a decision. The 
likelihood of an accord between the two groups was not great 
Most OPEC members had been thinking in terms of matching 
barrel-for-barrel cuts, rather than of a reduction on the basis of 
a common percentage of total exports. (Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
were known to have grave reservations about any lowering of 
the disrespected 15.06m. b/d ceiling.) On the second day of the 
conference, Algeria proposed that OPEC should respond to the 
‘NOPEC’ proposal with an offer of a 300,000 h/d reduction (i.e. 
about 2.5% of current collective OPEC exports, compared with 
the 5% sought by the ‘NOPEC’ group), as a compromise. It was 
supported by seven other members leaving the Arab producers 
of the Gulf in a minority. Saudi Arabia produced a counter- 
proposal, to the effect that OPEC should matdi the non-mem- 
bers on a 183,000 b/d barrel-for-barTel bsisis but that the cut 
should be divided into 12 equal parts amongst the 12 members 
of the current production agreement. Hisham Nazer, tiie Saudi 
Oil Minister, defended the principle of equal distribution, 
according to which small producers like Gabon and Ecuador 
would have had to accept a disproportionately large reduction 
in their output, by saying that they should be made aware of 
what cutting back really meant. The proposal elicited more 
astonishment than support. The division of opinion over the 
‘NOPEC’ offer remained, and the most that could be decided 
before the meeting ended on 2 May was to maintain contact 
with the group, with the aim of establishing the basis for long- 
term cohaboiation. 

Prices dropped sharply in the aftermath of the meeting, with 
the Brent blend falling by 50 cents per barrel. At the same time 
OPEC was confronted with new, and potentially divisive issues 
relating to definitions of production. They were raised by Sheikh 
Ali al-Hialifa, the Kuwaiti chief delegate, largely as a result of 
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the difficulties encountered by the Dutch auditing firm which 
been re-engaged at the conference in December 1988. The 
most contentious issue concerned the defimtion of condensates, 
also known as NGLs, or gas which Kquefies at the surface after 
being treated. KHG-Klynveld-Kraayenhofs study of the records 
of various member countries showed that, over tiie years, some 
of them had reclassified crude as condensates, production of 
which had been covered by none of OPEC’s accords on output 
sharing. In retrospect, their exclusion was generally regarded 
as a mistake within OPEC but not one which could be rectified 
in the foreseeable future. 

On the question of the reclassification of crude as condensates, 
Sheikh Ali al-Khalifa’s attack was mostly directed at Venezuela. 
According to official figures published by the state oil corpora- 
tion, Petroleos de Venezuela, Venezuela’s output of condensates 
had increased from 17,000 b/d in 1982, to 142,000 b/d in 1987. 
Moreover, it was planned to increase to 190,000 b/d in 1988. 
Production of condensates by other members like Indonesia and 
Nigeria had also risen significantly. The auditors said in their 
report that Venezuela had defineci condensates as NGLs with 
the American Petroleum Institute (API) gravity of 40.2® and 
above— an assertion which the Venezuelan delegation rejected. 
For their part, the auditors proposed defining condensates as 
aU ‘natursd gas liquids and hydrocarbons with an API of 47® or 
higher, obtained from lease separators and field facilities when 
these are measured separately from crude oil’. Sheikh Ali al- 
Khalifa pointed out that a number of important crude streams 
produced by member states were lighter than 40.20® API 
gravity, and that such a definition could put as much as 2m b/d 
of OPEC supply outside the ambit of the production sharing 
system. Evidence was also produced that some members were 
excluding from their quotas so-called ‘own use’ oil, which was 
accounted for by industrial operations including refining. Sheikh 
Ali al-Khalifa calculated that, if such crude was excluded from 
quotas, it could add another 500,000 b/d-700,000 b/d to overall 
production. A special committee of experts was charged with 
drawing up a report on the problem of definition prior to the 
next OPE(] ordinary ministerial conference in June. 

OPEC’s crude output was reckoned to have risen above 18.6m, 
b/d in May, compared with the modest 17.5m. b/d in the second 
quarter. From 11 to 16 May Iraq launched a punishing series 
of raids on Iran’s Larak Island transhipment centre, hitting 
seven vessels, including the Seawise Giants which was severely 
damaged again. But the raids did nothing to prevent the passage 
of the large volume of Iranian crude on the water in transit, 
Abu Dhabi apparently trimmed its allowable production by 
about 150,000 b/d in mid-May. In practice, however, making 
allowance for Iraq and production from the Neutral Zone, 
OPEC’s rate of output was still some 500,000 b/d above the 
stipulated ceiling. In the circumstances a decision to roll-over 
the current agreement on quotas seemed to be a foregone 
conclusion. The pact seemed less tenable than ever, however, 
after Dr Mana bm Said al-Oteiba, the UAE Minister of Petro- 
leum, walked out of the OPEC conference in Vienna on the 
second evening and flew to Rabat, Morocco, apparently to see 
his Head of State and the Ruler of Abu Dhabi, President Zaid. 
There he publicly repudiated the federation’s quota of 948,000 
b/d, saying that it could no longer accept so little. In a sense, 
his statement merely formalized the UAE’s consistent violation 
of its allocation, which it had exceeded by 50% or more. Whilst 
disag^ing on forecasts for demand in the second half of 1988, 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait threatened to flood the market with 
more than Im. b/d of oil equivalent (in the form of condensates), 
unless the Org^zation agreed in December on precise technical 
definitions to distinguish between condensates and crude. Prior 
to the conference, at the ^erts’ meeting, Venezuela had made 
a vigorous effort to convince other members that condensates 
could offiy be defined by certain reservoir characteristics and 
that neither specific gravity nor oil gas ratios should be the 
aiteria. The majority seemed to believe that ‘user oil’ should be 
included in production. As long as members’ behaviour was 
consistent, that question seemed relatively easy to solve. How- 
ever, it looked as though the dispute over condensates would 
continue to be a far more contentious issue. After the conference. 
Sheikh Ali al-Khalifa said that any definition of what constituted 
(^ndensates would have to be easily applicable and one which 
auditors could easily understand -suggesting that it would have 


to be fairly arbitrary in terms of its prescribed gravity. There 
was general recognition that the problem of Iraq’s exclusion 
from the production-sharing system had to be dealt with but no 
progress was made towards solving it. Also, Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait remained adamant that the 310,000 b/d, mostly from 
the Neutral Zone, which they were ‘lending’ to Iraq was (Iraq’s) 
part of its quota, to be repaid at some future date, and that 
production from the territory as a whole was outside the pact. 

In July, in the wake of the June conference, prices fell to 
around $14 per barrel, and, with stocks high, looked as though 
they would weaken further in the third quarter. Having failed 
to make positive progress towards (or even achieved a consensus 
in favour of) a collaborative production programme vrith the 
‘NOPEC’ group, which might have stabilized prices, OPEC’s 
$18 target seemed something of a chimera in mid-1988. 

The acceptance, in July, by Iraq and Iran of UN cease-fire 
terms opened up new prospects for OPEC to take a firmer grip 
on oil supply. Iraq’s freedom, for many years, to produce ofi 
unconstrained by quota had been a major irritant to other oil 
exporters, in that it provided a precedent for overproduction. 
However, the prospects of peace also changed other pohcy atti- 
tudes among Iraq’s neighbours, suggesting that there was now 
a possibility of a lasting OPECD accord and of meetings which 
would resolutely tackle the other issues which previous agree- 
ments had avoided. Iraq’s self-exemption from quota curbs was 
not, however, the only obstacle to a production agreement to 
support prices. 

Saudi Arabia, the world’s largest oil exporter, whose support 
was crucial to the success of any agreement to regulate supply, 
had previously tended to temporize when other governments 
suggested that OPEC ministers should meet to suggest ways of 
reversing the price slide to an extraordinary conference of the 
whole group. Saudi Arabia disapproved of such meetings which 
tended, unfairly, in the view of its officials, to place 5ie onus 
for restoring price stability on Saudi Arabia. The Saudi view 
was that it was the overproduction of other countries, mainly 
in the Arab Gulf, that was causing price weakness. Meetinp 
of ministers simply focused international attention on Saudi 
Arabia’s political weakness by highlighting its inability to per- 
suade its smaller neighbours to observe OPEC discipline. Saudi 
Arabia’s fear was that it would be asked, in effect, to sacrifice 
production to other exporters, both inside and outside the Middle 
East, in order to support prices. Its refusal to do so was based 
on its experience, in mid-1985, of being forced to cut its produc- 
tion to less than half of its official quota level while other 
producers continued to ignore quotas. However, as the cease-fire 
became a reality in July, Saudi Arabia reversed its opposition to 
an emergency meeting of OPEC’s five-minister Pncing Com- 
mittee, the group charged with convening the 13-nation confer- 
ence if market pnces were deviating too far from the official 
target. If Saudi Arabia, unlike other exporters, had been pre- 
pared to allow prices to slide rather than be put on a pohtical 
spot, its ability to make up per barrel revenue losses with 
large scale overproduction was an option not open to many oil 
exporters. The threat of ‘flooding’ oil markets, with gains in 
volume compensating for price losses, was one that Saudi Arabia 
had used before, notably in 1986, and is a constant factor in 
oil politics. 

With Saudi Arabia’s agreement, five oil ministers met in 
Lausanne on 3 August. They were realistic enough to recognize 
there was little they could do until Iran and Iraq had begun to 
tackle directly the question of prisoners of war and the other 
outstanding issues which divided them. It was agreed that the 
Secretary-General of OPEC, the former Indonesian Minister of 
Oil, Dr Subroto, should try to act as an intermediaiy in an 
attempt to either persuade Iraq to relinquish its arbitrary 
demand for quota parity with Iran; or to press Iran to accept 
Iraq’s claims in the interests of achieving a 13-nation agreement. 
The Lausanne session, despite the scepticism of market opera- 
tors and some ministers, was ultimately to prove important in 
setting a politically realistic agenda for the ‘reconstruction’ 
of OPEC. 

Saudi Arabian and Kuwaiti political and financial support for 
Iraq’s war-effort also raised new difficulties for the oil-exporting 
countries. Iraq argued that the war with Iran had been fought 
not only for the s^e of Iraq itself, but had also been important 
in maintai ning the political, social and religious status quo in 
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the ^e of Iran’s destabiliziiig Islamic hindamentaliSDi. If Iraq 
had failed to overcome or, at least, contain Iran, how long would 
it been before Iran came to dominate the conservative 
Sheilmdoms of the Gulf? Along with direct finAnrial support, 
Saudi ^bia and Kuwait agreed to lend’ Iraq up to 330,000 
b/d of oil exports from the shared Neutral Zone. In one respect, 
this was in response to justified Iraqi claims that it had lost 
long-sta n ding and loyal crude oil customers when Iran destroyed 
its Gulf export facihty at Fao in 1981. Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
had prevailed upon other OPEC members to change the way 
quota production was defined and measured in such a way that 
crude oil exports loaned’ to another country were attributed to 
the *pTOduction’ of the recipient. In this way, Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait, which had already made the largest sacrifices, in both 
volume and percentage terms, to support falling oil prices, were 
able to produce their Neutral-Zone contribution to Iraq outside 
of their own allocations. Other OPEC members felt, with some 
justice, that their sales were being correspondingly reduced to 
balance finite de m and, making them involuntary finA-nnifll anrl 
political supporters of Iraq in its war with Iran. That situation 
was uncomfortable enough while Iraq was itself constrained by 
a quota. But in 1986, when OPEC reversed its market-share 
policy and reimposed quotas, Iraq refused to accept the quota 
allotted to it. This meant that the Neutral-Zone production of 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait was now being attributed to no 
OPEC member at all. Iran, Algeria and Libya, the traditional 
supporters of high prices and lower OPEC production, were 
outra^d and ^ned the support of traditional moderates in 
accusing Kuwait and Saudi j^abia of adding to the market glut 
at a time when Iraq was not only producing more than its official 
quota, but even more than it was claiming as its rightful share. 

This issue was also recognized in Lausanne as an important 
impediment to an overall production agreement. However, the 
five-minister Pricing Committee also demonstrated again that 
the Iran-Iraq confiict, together with the related Neutral Zone 
issue, was not the only regional problem impeding oil-exporter 
unity. The long-stan^g issue of overproduction by the UAE 
dominated the discussions at the Lausanne meeting. It had 
fallen to Dr Subroto to visit the President of the UAE, Sheikh 
Zayed, on behalf of OPEC, to seek assurances that the UAE 
would abide by the quota agreement which its Minister of 
Oil, Dr Mana Otaiba, had signed only weeks earlier. Market 
operators were as sceptical in public, as illustrated by a sharp 
drop in prices the day after the ministers had met, as other 
ministers were in private about the assurances that the UAE 
would always ‘endeavour^ to act in the best interests of OPEC 
as a whole. This lay oddly with the UAE’s claim that its ^ota 
should be 1.5m. b/d, or more than 50% higher than that assigned 
by the rest of the group. While both Dr Subroto and the President 
of OPEC, the Nigerian Minister of Oil, Rilwanu Lukman, had 
to pretend to beheve that the UAE would, in future, curtail 
output to the agreed level, the contradiction between its claim 
for a 1.5m. b/d quota and its assurances of co-operation, damaged 
market confidence. 

The failure of the UAE to adhere to its quota was a mystery 
to many observers, since the UAE had one of the highest per 
capita oil incomes in the world. The ori^s of this failure lay 
in tlxe fluctuating and uncertain relationship between Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai, the two leading Sheikhdoms in the federation, 
and in Dubai’s refiisal to accept federal (i.e. Abu Dhabi’s) control 
over its oil policies and revenues. Dubai’s adoption of an indepen- 
dent pricing policy had enabled it to maintain production at 
close to its 400,000 b/d capacity, Abu Dhabi had been put in the 
position of TJAE swing producer’. This meant, in effect, that 
Abu Dhabi would have had to cut its production to the low level 
of 500,000 b/d, or less, in order to maintain the federation’s 
output at its officially agreed level. This would have posed 
severe technical problems for its oilfield operators, which could 
have been overcome, had it not been for the fin a n cial contribu- 
tion that Abu Dhabi was committed to m ak i ng to the federal 
budget. With the relationship between individual rulers always 
uneasy, Abu Dhabi had in effect refused to cut its production 
to a level less than double that of Dubai, and, often, it had 
produced significantly more than that. The fault, as far as OPEC 
and its attempts to regulate production were concerned, lay 
with the decision to convert Abu Dhabi’s 1967 membership to 
cover the whole of the UAE. The simple fact was that the Abu 


Dhabi and federal ministries had virtually no influence on 
Dubai’s oil policy, Tnalnng any quota for the UAE applicable 
only in theory, ^featever the historical background, the intra- 
emirate rivalry also provided a convenient excuse for Abu Dhabi 
to increase its revenue through bigger sales. 

As prices continued to slide towards $10 a barrel (and below 
for some heavier Middle Eastern crude oils) ministers and 
Heads of State were in regular contact. However, with Irsn and 
Iraq still unable to agree on quotas, as well as on territorial 
apd other war-related issues, OPEC’s Middle Eastern members 
increasingly took matters into their own hands and started to 
push up toeir production to compensate for lower prices, which 
were therefore subjected to further pressure. The UAE, Kuwait 
and lastly Saudi Arabia increased their exports, especially to 
the USA where Iraq had significantly increased its sales. 

On 25 September the same five oil ministers who had met in 
Lausanne met in Madrid. Their decision to reconstitute OPEC’s 
Long-Term Strategy Committee led to the addition to OPEC’s 
steering group of three crucial Middle Eastern oil exporters: 
Iran, Iraq and Kuwait. Their statement, that a review of objec- 
tives and strategies in the context of current circumstances, 
^especially concerning the price of oU and the production mech- 
anism to support if was necessary, was a dear warning to all 
oil exporters that OPEC would either have to tackle outstanding 
issues, or give up aU attempts to control prices and production. 
The meeting of the wider group was seen as a necessary pre- 
cursor to a frill OPEC conference which would end the isolation 
of Iraq. Meanwhile, throughout October, Saudi Arabia, the UAE 
and Kuwait continued to boost output, as did other exporters, 
until the group was producing at levels as high as or even 
higher than they were at the peak of the 1986 price war. Saudi 
Arabia was demonstrating its unwillingness to carry the burden 
of price support at a time when other exporters were ignoring 
their obligations and showing that it could, unlike most other 
exporters, compensate in frill, by higher sales, for any loss in 
revenue caused by lower prices. 

With OPEC’s eight-minister Pricing and Long-Term Strategy 
Committees due to meet again in Madrid on 20 October, the 
Arab Gulf countries grouped in the GCC (which included non- 
OPEC states) made their position dear when their oil ministers 
broke with their normal practice of steering dear of OPEC 
disputes. They issued a communique, in which they stated that 
their participation in a new production agreement for 1989 
would be conditional on the 12 countries returning to and 
adhering to the agreed quotas which had been ignored smce 
June, with the exception of Iraq, which would be given parity 
with Iran at 2.369m. b/d. The second, enlarged Madrid session 
on 20-22 October failed to overcome Iranian resistance to quota 
parity with Iraq, while Iraq remained adamant that it would 
accept nothing less than that By the end of October, OPEC 
production had soared to over 22m. h/d, far in excess of what 
most analysts believed the market could absorb. The Gulf Arab 
states increased their production markedly and made it dear 
that they would not adhere to their official quotas unless there 
was toti discipline. However, although prices were weak, they 
did not fall to the $5 ^r barrel level that some feared. The 
Madrid session was adjourned, rather than abandoned, until 
mid-November, when the full OPEC conference was due to 
assemble in Vienna. This reinforced the hope in the commerdal 
oil industry that OPEC would, under pressure, find a solution. 
The result was that crude oil looked 'cheap’ and was bou^t on 
that basis. More significantly, consumer demand for ofi was 
increasing. 

When the Long-Term Strategy Committee reassembled in 
Vienna on 17 November, there were signs that Iran had adopted 
a more flexible approach. A crucial consideration, both for Iran 
and for the other Mddle Eastern countries which were anxious 
to reach an agreement, was the knowledge that Iraq had already 
commenced major pipeline expansion schemes across Sauffi 
Arabia into the Red Sea and was repairing its Gulf export 
facilities which had been destroyed in the War. Unless Iraq 
agreed to adhere to its quota, it would be in the position to 
supply all of the likely increase in world demand for OPEC 
crude oil over the coining year and was likely to supply it 
anyway, if growth in demand declined, at the expense of other 
exporters’ market share. The choice appeared to be simple: 
Iraq’s demand for a quota of about 2.5m. h/d would have to be 
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met, or Iraq would undermine the market for all other exporters 
with production of around 4m. b/d within the coming year. It 
required 10 days of tortuous negotiations to overcome the polit- 
ical problems that such a deal gave rise to within the faction- 
riven Iranian Government, and even so political sensitivities 
prevailed over economic sense in the agreement that was finally 
concluded. In resisting Iraq’s demand for quota parity, Iran 
justified its stance by arguing that it would not r^quish its 
market share and insisted on retaining the same percentage of 
total allocations which it had been granted prior to 1986, when 
Iraq had last offidaUy accepted an OPEC quota. Iranian dele- 
gates invited other OPEC members, notably Iraq’s supporters 
in the Middle East, to sacrifice market share to Iraq if they so 
wished. The ploy was a subtle one. In the distribution that 
resulted, Iran’s quota was 125,000 b/d higher than it would 
have been under the distribution proposed by the GCC. Iraq 
was granted the same amount while ^e other 11 members of 
OPEC sacrificed pro-rata 250,000 b/d out of the 18.5m. h/d 
ceiling agreed for the first half of 1989. Iran’s Minister of Oil, 
Gholamieza j^azadeh, who had sworn he would never sign 
an accord giving Iraq quota parity, few home to consult his 
government colleagues, leaving a deputy to sign the OPEC 
resolution. Even then, the a^eement almost coUapsed at the 
eleventh hour when the Saudi Arabian Minister of Oil, Hisham 
Nazer, insisted that a ^oor price’ of $15 should be incorporated 
into it. Suspidona, unfounded in 1988, but deriving from the 
price collapse of 1986, that Saudi Arabia actually wanted a 
lower price, led to opposition to this move, which Saudi Arabia 
believed would boost the market, even though it was undear 
which producers would join Saudi Arabia in curtailing supplies 
if prices threatened to fall through the agreed Tioor-lever. 

Very high production in November and December, after the 
OPEC agreement had been signed, but before the new 18.5m. 
b/d ceiling took effect, underlined that most exporters intended 
to abide by the letter of the agreement. Saudi Arabia increased 
production to 6m, b/d, the produced more than double its 
allocation of 948,000 b/d and Kuwait, too, showed that it could 
easily produce and export up to 2m. b/d. In the final weeks of 
1988, production reached 23m. b/d, 4.5m, above the ceiling 
agreed for the first six months of 1989, and 6m. h/d-7m. b/d in 
excess of the ceiling then officially stiU in force. It was feared 
that the rush to export ahead of the 1 January deadline would 
place huge stock in the hands of consumers, which they would 
draw upon in early 1989 in order to subject prices and sales to 
further pressure. 


An ‘audit’ of each member’s production, internal consumption 
and exports was agreed to buttress the agreement for the first 
six months of 1989, to be conducted once a month by 
firom each of the 13 OPEC member states. However, it quickly 
became evident, as members claimed each month to have hit 
production and export targets almost to the barrel, that informa- 
tion was regarded as a tool to justify national policy stances, 
and not as the means of regulating the market which some had 
hoped for. The UAE, whose long-standing overproduction was 
w^-known, declined to supply monthly data and sent no repre- 
sentatives to the agreed monthly meetings of experts. Its produc- 
tion did, however, decline sharply from the 23m. b/d peak of 
December. This fact, rather than continued ‘cheating’, became 
the focus of market attention. As it became clear that the 
demand for oil ^d surged ahead in late 1988 and was continuing 
to do so, oil prices strengthened to a level close to and, in some 
cases, above the official $18 per barrel target price. 

In the first three months of 1989, OPEC and world oil markets 
reived a morale booster from the activities of a loose collection 
OT otoer exporters, in which Oman, a member of the GCC oi 
Arab expOTto, played a prominent role. Since 1986, Saudi 
■Mama and Kuwait ^d led an OPEC campaign for non-membei 
ou-exporting countries to share the burden of market stabiliza- 
non, to curtail their growing, capacity-level production, 
smce 19^, toe growing production and exports of non-OPEC 
mem^ had been perceived as a m^or threat to price stability 
mth pncing and production policy of the United Kinsdoir 
view^ as a major problem. With its high profile inworlc 
d^ to Its t^parent pricing, North Sea oil hac 
paiticffiar problem for Nigeria, one of OPEC’s pooresi 
members, with whose crude exports British and Norweeiai 
supplies competed directly both in terms of quality and location 


Attempts at political persuasion failed and the price war of 1986 
was regarded as a means of forcing the British Government to 
abandon its inflexible stance with regard to oil production levels. 
However, the British Government refused to do so, despite the 
huge loss of government revenues and the damaging impact on 
the United Kingdom’s balance of payments. However, Mexico 
agreed to reduce its exports by 6% and Norway reduced its 
planned increases by limiting output to 92.6% of its rising 
capacily. A meeting between non-OPEC ministers and the 
OPEC conference had failed in 1986, at the height of the crisis, 
to produce anything more than positive words. By 1988, when 
OPEC had managed to boost prices somewhat through its own 
efforts, an offer by non-OPEC ministers to reduce their exports 
by 5%, if OPEC members did likewise, was rebuffed by Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait, since they felt that they had already reduced 
their production sufficiently. 

On 27 January representatives of 13 non-OPEC oil exporters 
met with counterparts from six OPEC nations to indicate their 
willingness to support OPEC’s efforts to stabilize prices. Saudi 
Arabia insisted that OPEC, by setting a ceiling of 18.5m. b/d 
for the first-half of 1989, had taken an important first step 
which should be matched by the non-members. Like many 
analysts, Saudi Arabian officials were sceptical about reports 
that demand for oil was rising rapidly, and they were deeply 
concerned about the possibility that prices would decline drasti- 
cally in the traditionally weak April-June quarter. After a 
second meeting in London in late February, the non-OPEC 
governments announced that they would reduce exports by 5% 
(or freeze them at 5% below planned levels) for the April-June 
period at least. Although Mexico had inifrally played a msgor 
role in organizing the non-OPEC group, it was two countries 
from the Middle East and North Africa region, albeit \nth very 
different structures, that now played a magor political role. 
Oman convened and chaired the fiust session, while the second 
was hosted by Egypt. 

Market confidence that OPEC had solved the problems of its 
troublesome Middle Eastern and North African members was 
shaken when its eight-minister Price-Monitoring Committee 
met in late March, ostensibly to review how closely the member- 
ship had adhered to the agreement si^ed in November. Kuwait 
dramatically announced its intention of seeking a higher 
market-share for itself, the UAE and for the three smallest 
exporters, Gabon, Ecuador and Qatar. However, prices 
remained steady during April as supplies were reduced and 
demand continued to rise. In May, however, markets began to 
react to tiie disputes that were dividing traditional allies, and 
weaker prices led to a long, tense OPEC conference in early June. 

When oil ministers reassembled on 1 Jime 1989, many were 
unable to believe that Kuwait would insist on a quota increase 
larger than the 6%-8% increase in the OPEC total which was 
under discussion for the second half of the year. However, they 
failed to take account of Kuwait’s situation in early 1989, which 
was unique within OPEC. In percentage terms, it had made 
greater production sacrifices during the 1980s than any other 
OPEC member, despite having less financial interest than 
others in maintaining prices at a high level. Days of negotiations 
between Kuwait and the other OPEC members failed to reach 
an accommodation. Other governments’ fear of the domestic 
political consequences of acceding to Kuwait’s demands proved 
stronger, ultimately, than their desire to reach a compromise 
between Kuwait’s claim for a quota of 1.35m. h/d and the 1.12m. 
b/d which it would have been allocated under a straight pro- 
rata distribution of the 20m. b/d ceiling which a majority thought 
reasonable to stabilize prices. Leaving no room for doubt about 
his intentions, Kuwait’s Minister of Oil, Sheikh Ali Khalifa as- 
Sabah, proposed an amendment to the fibnal OPEC resolution, 
exempting Kuwait from the agreed production quotas. To take 
account of the additional volume of Kuwaiti production, which 
was now regarded as inevitable (it had already been overpro- 
ducing in May and June by some 800,000 h/d-900,000 b/d), the 
production ceiling was raised by only Im. b/d to 19.5m. b/d, 
correspondmgly reducing the extra volumes to which other 
members were entitled. 

The 1990s— lost opportunities 

The 1990s was a crucial decade for all oil exporters, especially 
for those with large reserves, located mainly in the Middle East 
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and North Afinca. Kuwait and Saudi Arabia have attempted to 
reduce their dependence on buyers of crude oil, begimiing with 
the acquisition, in the 1970s, of control over their natural oil 
resources by buying into the downstream oil industry in Europe 
and the USA. While the reintegration of the oil industry is seen 
by many observers as inevitable and a force for stability, the 
restoration of direct ownership linkg between Middle Eastern 
producers and the refiners and distributors of oil products in 
the co n su mi ng countries may act as a counterwei^t to OPEC 
and the attempts to co-ordinate oil interests in the Middle East 
and North AJfiica. In September 1989, a meeting of OPEC’s 
Long-Term Strategy Committee was due to attempt to solve the 
perenmal probleins of quota distribution, oil prices and the 
likely impact on oil producers of the growing ‘environmentalist’ 
movement in western consumer countries. In the event, the 
Long-Term Strategy Committee convened in Geneva firom 23-27 
September and, the eight permanent members being joined by 
mmsters firom all other OPEC adherents, a full-scale quota and 
pricing meeting took place. An interim report on long-term 
strategy talked airily about co-operation within OPEC, with 
non-OPEC producers and with consumers, but the meeting 
subsequently lapsed into the familiar pattern of proposal, 
counter-proposal, objection and final agreement on quotas. None 
of the participants appeared to be convinced that they would be 
adhered to. Iran called for a redistribution of quotas, to favour 
Kuwait, the UAE, Ecuador and Gabon, within a ceiling of 21.5m. 
b/d. However, the call was rejected because of Libya’s demand 
for parity with Kuwait, and the UAE’s insistence on an even 
larger quota than Iran had proposed. The old pro rata formula 
was revived, within a new ceihng of 20.5m. b/d, just Im. b/d 
lower than the level set previoudy. Kuwait duly rejected its 
quota of 1.149m. b/d for the final quarter of 1989. 

At the next full OPEC meeting, held on 25-28 November 
1989, quotas were redistributed, with Kuwait being allocated 
6.82% of total output compared with 5.61% previously. The 
production ceiling was raised to 22m. b/d, although most mem- 
bers regarded this as insignificant since the de facto level of 
production was already 24m. b/d. Iran, Algeria and Indonesia 
all rehnquished quota shares in Kuwait’s favour even though, 
given the parlous state of their economies, they were themselves 
probably more suitable candidates for increases. However, with 
Saudi .^abia refusing to make any concessions, someone had 
to give way to bring some semblance of peace. The immediate 
result was that the U^AE, seeing how a rich member like Kuwait 
could achieve its aims by totsdly ignoring the needs of poorer 
members, felt obliged to follow suit. So the November 1989 
agreement left the overall situation much as before, with Kuwait 
adhering to its quota, but the UAE producing 100% more than 
it had been allocated. Overall output continued to run at nearly 
24m. b/d, apart from a dip in January 1990, when overproduction 
was limited to 830,000 b/d. 

The hyperbole surrounding the new agreement had an unfore- 
seen side-effect: the price of crude petroleum started to rise and 
by January 1990 it had reached its highest level for two years. To 
some extent this was prompted by optimistic demand estimates 
issued by OPEC, and by a closer adherence by members to their 
quotas. However, during January-May 1990, prices fell steadily, 
with discounting and hew formula’ pricing rife. The one thing 
that could have stabilized matters— adherence to quotas— was 
forgotten. 

To a large extent, the first quarter of 1990 may go down in 
history as a period of lost opportunity for OPEC. World demand 
for off rose slowly at a time when several non-OPEC producers 
were experiencing difficulties. The continued fall in US produc- 
tion, the problems facing the United Kingdom and Mexico and 
the inability of Soviet infrastructure to mamtain off-production 
levels all combined to open a sizeable gap in the market which 
OPEC producers could have filled. The rapid change of regime in 
virtually all Eastern European countries reinforced this trend. 
However, disputes between Middle Eastern producers once more 
resulted in overproduction and prices slumped. 

With the market behaving unpredictably, the meeting of the 
Ministerial Monitoring Committee, held on 16-17 March, took 
no action, hoping that the situation would become clearer before 
the next full OPEC meeting on 25 May. In the event, prices 
continued to decline, and overproduction continued to such 
an extent that, immediately before a further meeting of the 


Monitonng Committee, on 2 May, increasing numbers of tankers 
were Iteing chartered to serve as floating storage in a glutted 
market. The next full OPEC meeting was thus postponed, first 
until June and then until late July. 

At the meeting of the Monitorii^ Committee held on 2 May 
it was agreed to reduce production by 1.445m. b/d from an 
average level of 23.5m. b/d. This measure brought production 
to just within the previously agreed ceiling and had little more 
than a cosmetic e&ct on the market. Prices strengthened for a 
day or two, then resumed their steady downward slide, .^d 
while producers all willingly agreed to cut back their production, 
some weeks later the overall cut was only around half that 
which had been agreed. 

The full OPEC meeting which began on 25 July 1990 took 
place in an atmosphere of increasing tension caused by Iraq’s 
threats of military action against countries which faffed to 
observe production quotas. Iraq had accused both the UAE and 
Kuwait of flouting their quotas and claimed, with reference to 
a long-standing territorii dispute, that Kuwait had violated 
the Iraqi border in order to steal Iraqi oil. At the meeting Iraq 
sought to raise OPEC’s minimum reference price to $25 per 
barrel, but in the event the ministerial council adopted a new 
price of $21 per barrel— which it hoped to achieve by the end of 
1990— and feed a new production ceiling of 22.5m. h/d for the 
remainder of 1990. Quotas for individual countries remained 
unchanged, except that of the UAE which was raised to 1.5m. 
b/d. The immediate effect of Iraq’s invasion— and subsequent 
annexation— of Kuwait at the beginning of August, and of the 
economic sanctions imposed on Iraq by the UN in response to 
it, was the loss of about 8% of world oil production. By late 
August prices had risen to about $30 per barrel and OPEC 
members were divided over whether to increase production to 
compensate for the loss of supplies fi*om Iraq and Kuwait. 

Within a matter of weeks, however, many OPEC members 
had decided that it was in everybody’s best interest to make 
good the 4.5m. h/d loss to the market. Saudi Arabia in particular 
pledged massive support for the reversal of Iraq’s action, inviting 
foreign m il i tary assistance to defend its borders. It also raised 
its petroleum production considerably, partly to pay for such 
assistance and partly as a quid pro quo. Other OPEC members, 
mindful that non-OPEC sources might be used to make good 
the loss of Iraqi and Kuwaiti supplies, followed suit. Such non- 
OPEC action was not, in fact, immediately forthcoming, the 
option of marketing oil from the US Strategic Petroleum Reserve 
being withheld until the situation clarified. Similarly, the lEA 
decl^d that it would hold back its reserves until shortages were 
confirmed. Some non-OPEC producers raised their production, 
while planned closures for maintenance in areas such as the 
North Sea were postponed until the market stabilized. 

The de facto raising of production by a number of OPEC 
member states duly became de jure on 29 August 1990, when 
10 OPEC ministers of off met in Vienna and agreed to compen- 
sate for 3.0m. h/d-3.5m. b/d of lost production. By this time the 
price of crude off had risen to $32 per barrel. A fiirther meeting 
took place on 12 December 1990 and it was agreed to continue 
with the suspension of quotas until the Iraqi-Kuwaiti conflict 
was resolved. Once it was resolved, it was decided that quotas 
would be brou^t back into force, with the target price of $21 
per barrel being retained. 

The next meeting of OPEC, on 12 March 1991, conflrmed 
that whatever decisions OPEC took, the market remained the 
dominant force. Off producers had by this time increased output 
to such an extent that, even as the loss of fraqi and Kuwaiti 
production continued, prices had plummeted and storage 
capacity had become scarce. Pledges that the strategic reserves 
of consuming countries might be brought into use had acted as 
a spur. Saucff Arabian production peaked at more than 9m. b/d, 
while the UAE had raised its output to more than 2.5m. b/d. 

With supplies abimdant and demand moving from winter to 
summer levels, prices fell by about 50% from their peak of $32 
per barrel. Sautff Arabia reduced production and by April 1991 
the market had become more balanced, with prices having 
recovered to around $4 below the OPEC target price of $21 per 
barrel. The situation was more or less as it had been before 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. It was decided at the OPEC meeting 
on 12 March 1991 to reduce production by about 5%, from 
23.4m. b/d to 22.298m. b/d. However, individual OPEC members 
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had already taken account of falling demand and the true level 
of OPEC production was little above the newly targeted level. 
The cut was thus more apparent than real and had no effect 
on prices. 

However, by formaludng new quotas the OPEC meeting of 12 
March 1991 did allow most producers to maintain output at a 
level close to their production capacity. A fiirther meeting was 
held on 4 June 1991 at which it was agreed to maintain the 
status quo. The quotas which had been set in March were to 
remain in force until September 1991, when a further meeting 
would decide whether any adjustments needed to be made. 
Ironically, Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, which had aimed to prevent 
the latter’s persistent flouting of its OPEC quota, had had the 
effect of stabilizing the market, balancing supply with demand; 
but neither Iraq nor Kuwait were any longer in a position to 
take advantage of the new equilibrium. 

The meeting of OPEC held on 24-26 September 1991 set a 
new production ceiling of 23.6m. b/d. In fact, OPEC production 
had averaged 23.636m. b/d during the first half of 1991, far 
above the production ceiling that had been agreed in March 
1991; while in the second half of that year it had averaged 
24.741m. b/d. Clearly, OPEC members were seeking to maxi- 
mize their production regardless of their quota allocations, 
and prices remained far below the OPEC target pnce of $21 
per barrel. 

Kuwait recommenced production of oil in June 1991, incre- 
asing it gradually from 70,000 b/d to 550,000 b/d by the end of 
the year. It was clear that if Kuwait continued to restore capacity 
at tins rate, then other OPEC producers would have to reduce 
theirs in order to accommodate it. At an interim meeting of 
OPEC held on 27 November 1991, it was agreed to reappraise 
the level of production within the Organization in February 
1992. Meanwhile, however, the market began to dictate produc- 
tion levels. The situation was further complicated by a steep 
decline in production by the former Soviet republics, although 
this was offeet by the continued economic recession in many 
consuming countries. As a result total demand for oil declined 
by 1.1% and it became clear that, without a voluntary reduction 
in production, the market would enforce a collapse in prices. 

Before the OPEC meeting of February 1992 took place, nine of 
the 13 OPEC member states announced reductions in production 
totalling 400,000 b/d. Consequently there was Httle dissent 
when, at the meeting on 15 February, a new production quota 
of 22.982m. b/d was set. The new ceiling was opposed only by 
Saudi Arabia, whose official policy was now to seek quotas in 
accordance with production capacity. 

In February 1992 Iraq was granted a production quota which, 
at 505,000 IVd, was sufficient to satisfy domestic demand. 
Kuwait was granted a quota of 812,000 b/d, although at the 
time it was unclear whether it would be able to achieve this 
level of production. Individual OPEC member states continued 
to abide by, or ignore, their production quotas as it suited them, 
but overall OPEC production remained more or less in line with 
the production ceiling as a result of market forces. 

At the OPEC meeting held on 22 May 1992 ministers a^eed, 
with some reservations, to maintain the production cefling at 
22.982m. b/d, although Kuwait was allowed to produce more 
than its previous quota of 812,000 b/d in order to compensate 
for production lost during the Iraqi occupation. Finally, the 
market met the wishes of almost all the OPEC member states. 
Increasing demand for oil for storage, for example, allowed 
Saudi Arabia, which had requested a higher quota, to continue 
to produce above the level of its formal quota. Iran had sought 
a reduction in the production ceiling in order to raise prices, 
and in fact increased demand raised spot market prices to close 
to the OPEC target price of $21 per barrel. However, the market 
remained exposed to factors that were beyond OPEC’s control. 
Production by Russia and the United Kingdom, for instance, 
^d begun to increase, while oil from recentiy-discovered fields 
in, for e x a mp le, Colombia, increased the pressure on the cartel. 

Spot prices continued to firm in the immediate aftermath of 
the OPEC meeting of 22 May 1992, and in late June reached 
their hipest level for seven months. Factors influencing the 
market included the failure, on 22 June, of the UN and Iraq to 
reach any agreement on the resumption of Iraqi petroleum 
fflports, ^d forecast higher demand for OPEC petroleum in 
the USA in the s umm er months. On the whole prices remained 


firm during July, August and the early weeks of September. 
By mid-September, however, when the Ministerial Monitoring 
Committee met in Geneva, concern was being expressed at the 
margin by which spot prices were failing to reach the target 
price of $21 per barrel, especially since market conditions were 
considered to be fundamentally favourable. By this time OPEC 
production was substantially in excess of the previously agreed 
level. Saudi Arabia, for instance, was reported to be producing, 
on average, 8.3m. b/d, compared with its allocation of 7.887m. 
b/d. Iranian production was also significantly above allocated 
level. 

It was widely agreed that the statement issued at the conclu- 
sion of the Ministerial Monitoring Committee meeting contained 
no measures that were likely to raise prices to the target level. 
The statement indicated that OPEC’s market share in the fourth 
quarter of 1992 should be 24.2m. b/d in order to achieve the 
target price, and reaffirmed OPEC’s earlier decision to allow 
for additional, unspecffied Kuwaiti production. However, some 
analysts and OPEC ministers argued that the agreement would 
boost prices to the target level. Taking into account Kuwaiti 
production of 200,000 b/d, OPEC production was likely to be 
more tiian 24.4m. b/d during the final quarter of 1992. However, 
winter demand for OPEC oil was estimated at 25m. b/d-25.5nL 
b/d. Also at the September meeting Ecuador confirmed its 
withdrawal from OPEC with effect from November 1992, after 
which time it would eiyoy ‘associate status’ of the Organiza- 
tion only. 

As demand for OPEC crude oil rose, total production averaged 
some 24.75m. b/d in September. By early October demand had 
risen to such an extent that the Secretary-General of OPEC, Dr 
Subroto, dismissed the idea of reimposing quotas at the next 
OPEC meeting in November. Prices were reportedly sustained 
by forward winter demand and by continued political tension 
in the Middle East. However, as seasonal demand for oil began 
to reach its peak in early October, prices remained below the 
level that had been expected. 

At the OPEC meeting held in November 1992 in Vienna 
measures were taken that were designed to remove some 
400,000 b/d of OPEC crude from the market in December. These 
included the establishment of a total OPEC production level of 
slightly less than 24.6m. b/d for the first quarter of 1993; 
and the establishment of new production allocations for OPEC 
member states to take effect from 1 December 1992. It was also 
agreed to allow Kuwait to continue to produce more than its 
allocated level of crude. 

By mid-December a feared collapse in the price of oil appeared 
to have been averted. By early January 1993, however, prices 
had fallen to almost the lowest levels recorded in 1992 as a 
result of weak demand and production that remained in excess 
of the levels agreed in Vienna the previous November. Indeed, 
it was reported that production by the 12 OPEC member states 
and Ecuador in December 1992 had averaged 25.27m. b/d, its 
highest level since 1980. During the remainder of January, with 
stock levels remaining high, prices continued to weaken and 
towards the end of the month the Saudi Arabian Minister of 
Oil suggested that member states should reduce their collective 
production by Im. b/d in order to check tiie decline in prices, 
which had fallen from $21 per barrel to $17 per barrel over the 
previous four months. 

At the next full OPEC meeting, held in Vienna in February, 
it was agreed to make pro rata reductions in production that 
would effectively remove almost 1.5m. b/d from the market. The 
reductions, which pertained to the second quarter of 1993, 
were to take effect from 1 March. However, OPEC’s declared 
commitment to maintaining a production ceiling of 23.68m. b/d 
met with the strongest scepticism from most observers, who 
believed that the new agreement would only begin to support 
prices in mid-March when it would be clear whether or not it 
was being observed. It appeared that attention would be closely 
focused on Kuwaiti production in the second quarter. Kuwait 
had agreed, reluctantiy, to reduce its output to 1.6m. b/d, but 
warned that the slightest non-observance by other OPEC 
member states would immediately cause it to produce at a 
claimed capacity level of 2.1m. b/d. Kuwait had reportedly only 
agreed to reduce its second-quarter production in exchange for 
a tlmd-quarter allocation equal to that of other countries with 
simil ar production capacity, historical market share and quota. 
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Above all, the agreement indicated that the pressures relieved 
by the loss of Kuwaiti production in the 1990-91 crisis in the 
Gulf now appHed to the market once again. 

By late February the price of crude petroleum had reached a 
three-month peak since it appeared that OPEC*s biggest produ- 
cers would observe the a^eement of 16 February. Prices did, 
in fact, rema in firm during March, even thou^ it appeared 
that production had averaged between 24m. h/d-24.3m. b/d. 
This compared with estimated production of 25.35m. b/d in 
February and tiie reduction was greater thfin most observers 
had expected it to be. However, there was concern that Iran 
was conti n ui ng to produce above its allocated level and that 
such overproduction might cause Kuwait to fiout its own allo- 
cated level of 1.6m. b/d. Observers also expressed fears that 
OPEC’s efforts to support prices would be cancelled out if the 
industry failed to build up its stocks during the second quarter 
of 1993. At an unofficial meeting in Muscat, Oman, in mid-April 
the oil mini sters of the OPEC member states determined to 
adhere more closely to the production levels allocated in Feb- 
ruary. OPEC’s own estimate of total production in March was 
23.8m. b/d, some 290,000 b/d in excess of the agreed ceiling. 

At the beginning of May 1993 the market was reported to be 
broadly in balance and prices were steady though below the 
levels OPEC producers had hoped to achieve. According to 
analyst, OPEC production had averaged 24.32m. h/d in April, 
with Saudi Arabia and Iran allegedly the Tnain over-producers. 
Later in the month the GOES forecast that demand for OPEC 
oil would reach 25.3m. b/d in the third quarter of 1993. Fears 
were expressed that individual OPEC member states might be 
tempted to increase their production in pursuit of increased 
sales and greater revenue. TSie CGES suggested that additional 
demand for OPEC petroleum could be allocated on a pro rata 
basis, using the production agreement of February as a guide; 
or that extra demand could be shared according to each member 
state’s sustainable capacity. 

The spot price of a representative selection of OPEC crudes 
was reported to have averaged $18.20 per barrel in May, almost 
1.5% lower than in April and March. Production in May was 
reportedly 230,000 h/d lower than in April, but, at an estimated 
24.1m. b/d, still higher than OPEC’s second-quarter output 
ceiling of 23.58m. b/d. Prices weakened during the approach to 
OPEC’s next full ministerial meeting in June, in Geneva, not 
least because there was little confidence that the meeting would 
conclude a credible production agreement. 

During June 1993 oil prices remained below the targeted level 
of $21 per barrel that OPEC had sought to achieve through the 
reintroduction— in all but name— of the quota system it had 
abandoned during the 1990-91 crisis in the Gulf, in the form of 
production allocations agreed by the member states. The pro- 
blem, as far as the market was concerned, was that nobody 
involved in the industry believed that the member states would 
be able to summon sufficient discipline to observe the production 
ceiling of 23.58m. b/d introduced in February 1993 and extended, 
in June, to the third quarter of 1993, In its forecast of price 
trends for the year to June 1994 the CGES considered three 
possible developments, each based on the assumption that the 
supply of OPEC oh would continue to exceed demand for it: that 
OPEC would respond to demand by raising its production to 
24.9m. b/d, in which case prices would remain below $19 per 
barrel; that OPEC would be able to hold production at or below 
24.5m. b/d, in which case the CGES forecast that the average 
price for OPEC crude petroleum would reach $20.10 in the 
period April-June 1994; or, if OPEC were unable to exercise 
sufficient discipline and production rose to 25.2m. h^d in the 
third quarter of 1993, that the average price of OPEC crude 
would remain at or below $18.10 per barrel in 
October-December 1993, falling to $17.90 in April-June 1994. 

The market had every reason to suspect that the OPEC 
member states would fail to observe their declared production 
target. Kuwait had begun to claim, with increasing insistence, 
an allocation that fidly reflected its restored production capacity. 
At the OPEC ministerial meeting held in Geneva on 8-10 June 
1993 Kuwait requested an official allocation of 2.16m. h/d for 
the third quarter of 1993, claiming that it had effectively been 
promised an increase in its allocation to 2m. b/d at the OPEC 
meeting in Vienna in February 1993. Saudi .^bia gave no 
indication of any willingness to renounce what it considered to 


be its right to one-third of total OPEC production, and Iran 
remained keen to maximize revenues by maximizing its produc- 
tion. The prospect of the removal of the UN’s economic sanctions 
on Iraq remained distant, although Iraq had claimed, one year 
earlier, to have fully repaired all war damage to its oil production 
facilities and to have boosted its capacity. The vexed and poten- 
tially disruptive issue of quota parity between Iran and Iraq 
could thus be dimissed for the time being, and producing 
countries could concentrate on optimistic predictions of the 
increasing dependence of the large industrial coimtries on oil 
over the coming 20 years. Indeed, it had been argued that lower 
prices for oil since 1985 had acted in the interest of OPEC— 
and other— producers by discouraging research, investment in 
and development of alternative energy sources; and by m a k ing 
North American and North Sea fields less competitive, enabling 
OPEC to regain most of the markets it had lost after 1979. 

In early July 1994 oil prices were strengthening in response 
to OPEC’s decision, taken at a meeting of member states’ oil 
ministers in mid-June, to freeze production at 24.52m. h/d for 
the remainder of 1994 and to cancel its regular September 
meeting. Another cause of firmer prices was growth in US 
demand, which was reported to have risen by some Im. b/d 
since the beginning of 1994. Also, it appeared likely, owing to 
constraints on production in certain countries, that OPEC would 
be able to observe the production ceiling more easily than it 
had others in the past. 

OPEC’s decision consolidated a recovery in the price of world 
crude oil, which had risen by some 25% between the end of 
March and mid-May 1994. Factors involved in the recovery had 
included an upward revision in the forecast demand for crude 
oil in 1994 by the lEA; and a slight reduction, in April, in 
OPEC’s total production of crude. 

This recovery was in contrast to the trend that had prevailed 
for most of the previous 12 months. Indeed, OPEC’s decision, 
in March 1994, to maintain production at 24.52m. b/d for the 
remainder of the year had led to fears of a coUapse in the world 
price of oil and to speculation that OPEC might take emergency 
measures if prices fell any closer to $10 per barrel in the spring 
and summer. OPEC’s inability to reduce surplus supplies to the 
market had been determined, in part, by Kuwait’s unwillingness 
to accept a pro-rata cut in production, althou^ all other OPEC 
states had indicated their readiness to act to reduce combined 
crude oil production by up to 10% for the second and third 
quarters of 1994. In 1993 OPEC production reportedly rose by 
2.9% to an average of just under 25m. b/d, while world oil prices 
declined by some 30%. In December prices fell to their lowest 
level for five years as a consequence of OPEC’s failure, in late 
November, to modify the production ceiling of 24.52m. h/d first 
fixed in September. This ^d initially provoked a positive reac- 
tion from the market, but prices subsequently fell owing to 
weak demand and doubts whether the OPEC member states 
would adhere to their individual quotas. 

In late July 1994, prices were firm owing to OPEC member 
states’ observance of the Organization’s combined production 
quota, and to the loss of some Nigerian supplies after industrial 
action. By mid-August Nigerian production had declined by 
some 25% since the beginning of an oil workers’ strike in June, 
and this factor had coi^ined with a drop in Iranian production 
to support prices. During August OPEC producers did not 
attempt to compensate for the lost Nigerian production by 
raising their output, with the result that the distance between 
supply and demand continued to increase, contributing to an 
increase in the average price of crude oil during the second 
quarter of the year. During the third week of August the price 
of the OPEC ‘basket’ of crude oil was reported to have averaged 
$16.70 per barrel, about $0.40 higher than one year earlier. In 
the last week of August prices weiened as Nigerian production 
began to recover after liie Government had ended the oil wor- 
kers’ strike. 

Demand was expected to weaken during September as a 
result of the planned closure of refineries in the USA, Europe 
and Japan. T^s factor combined with Nigeria’s wholehearted 
return to the market to put prices under pressure, and by the 
third week of the month they had fallen by about 15% from the 
levels achieved in August. 

Prior to the OPEC ministerial conference in November 1994 
there were optimistic forecasts of demand for OPEC oil for the 
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rest of the year, and for 1995. According to the CGES, demand 
for OPEC crude for the whole of 1994 would increase, on average, 
about 400,000 h/d, and would rise by a farther 800,000 b/d 
in 1995. 

At the OPEC ministerial conference in November the unani- 
mous decision was taken to adhere to the easting level of 
production of 24.52m. h/d in the hope that this would cause 
prices to rise towards the desired level of $21 per barrel. The 
average price of OPEC crudes in October had been only $15.36 
per barrel. At the ministerial meeting, when the decision on 
production levels was taken, OPEC^s output was above the 
quota level. Average production in November was estimated at 
24.92in. b/d-25.1m. b/d. Most of the above-quota surplus was 
attributed to increases in Iranian and Venezuelan production. 
According to the Washington-based Petroleum Finance Corpora- 
tion, OPEC*s revenues were $121,000m. in 1994, compared with 
$137,000m. in 1993. This indicated that average prices had 
been substantially lower in 1994 than in 1993. 

At the beginning of 1995 prices remained firm despite further 
evidence of excessive production within OPEC and increased 
competition firom non-OPEC suppliers. In January average 
OPEC production was estimated at 25m. b/d. The average price 
for OPEC crudes was $17 per barrel, compared with $16 per 
barrel in December 1994. Tliis trend, which continued through 
the first quarter of the year, was attributed by the CGES 
to strong demand resulting fiom improving world economic 
conditions. OPEC producers nevertheless remained concerned 
about excessive pr^uction. 

Prices remained stable in mid-March, but it was reported 
that increases adiieved since production had been frozen at the 
beginning of 1995 had been cancelled out by the decline in the 
value of lie US dollar in which world oil prices are denominated. 
OPEC production was reported to have risen further, to 25.1m. 
h/d, in Februaiy. In the final week of March prices rose to their 
Mghest levd for the year owing to a combination of strong 
demand and uncertainty over whether the USA would succeed 
in imposing an embargo on sales of Libyan oil. These factors, 
combined witli reduced production in Iran and Saudi Arabia in 
March, had, by mid-April, raised prices to more than $18 per 
barrel, their highest level since August 1994. At the beginning 
of May prices rose further during the approach to the imposition, 
by the USA, of a trade embargo against Iran. However, this rise 
was not sustained owing to lack of international support for 
the embargo. 

The quota level agreed in November 1994 appeared to be 
under severe strain in May 1995 when, according to Petroleum 
Intelligence Weekly, output rose to 27.725m. b/d, the highest 
monthly production figure for three years. The increase was 
attributed to raised production in Sau^ Arabia, Iran and Vene- 
zuela. At the ministerial meeting held in Vienna in June 1995 
OPEC member states chose to retain the production quota of 
24.52m. b/d for the remainder of the year. 

By July, markets for oil were weak, prices falling to their 
lowest levels for the year early in the month. OPEC producers 
were reported to be increasin^y concerned at the continued 
decline in their share of the market. Demand for crude petro- 
leum had risen by some 10% over the preceding two years, but 
most of this had been met by non-OPEC suppliers. According 
to some estimates, OPEC production of crude oil was hi^er in 
July 1995 than in any of the previous six months, averaging 
25.16IIL h/d. 

Speculation about the future Tnarkating of Iraqi oil was res- 
ponrible for a fiiither weakening of prices in mid-August, amid 
predictions that weaker economic growth in the coming months 
would reduce demand for OPEC oil and that non-OPEC produ- 
cers would capture most of the future growth in demand for oil 
that did occur. In mid-August, however, prices— especially those 
of US crudes— firmed as a result of potentially hostile Iraqi 
troop movements and of joint US-Jordanian military man- 
oeuvres. L)w US stocks were another factor. Reuters reported 
that OPEC production in August was at its highest level for 15 
years, averaging 25.72m. b/d. Average OPEC production for the 
month was thus 1.2m. b/d higher than the quota level of 24.52m. 
b/d. Reuters reported that Saudi Arabia, Venezuela, Nigeria, 
Bran and the UAE all produced at more than their official quotas 
during August and speculated that such overproduction, if sus- 
tained, could place prices under pressure during the final 


quarter of 1995. During January-August 1995 the price of the 
OPEC ‘basket’ of crudes averaged $17 per barrel. 

In late September OPEC estimated that demand for its mem- 
bers’ oil would total 23.8m. b/d in the third quarter of 1995, 
some 200,000 h/d less than had previously been estimated. 
OPEC forecast that demand would total 25.6m. b/d in the final 
quarter of the year, a reduction of 300,000 b/d compared with 
OPEC’s previous estimates. OPEC now estimated that demand 
for the year would average 25m. h/d. 

In a report published in October the CGES recommended that 
OPEC should reduce production by at least 600,000 h/d if it was 
to limit the decline of prices in 1996. Such a reduction could only 
be achieved if current quotas were strictly observed. However, it 
was widely recognized that there was little possibility of tl^s 
being realized: Venezuela, for example, was already overprod- 
ucing by some 300,000 h/d. Prices nevertheless remained firm 
in advance of the OPEC ministerial meetir^ in Vienna on 21 
November, at which it was agreed to maintain production at its 
current level for a further six months from 1 January 1996. 
According to estimates by Reuters, OPEC production averaged 
25.5m. b/d in October and 25.27m. b/d in November. 

In a report published in December 1995, the lEA emphasized 
the warnings contained in the report published by the CGES in 
October (see above), forecasting a decline in demand for OPEC 
crude oil, from an average of 25.1m. b/d in 1995 to 24.6m. b/d 
in 1996. Stimulated by fundamental factors, however, demand 
in the northern hemisphere remained strong during December 
and into 1996. Prices declined slightly in the third week of 
January as a result of increased speculation regarding the 
return of Iraqi supplies to the market. Earlier predictions of a 
sharp decline in prices in 1996 seemed unlikely to be realized 
during tlie early part of the year as stocks— especially those in 
rile USA— remained low, tHs factor combining with strong 
seasonal demand to support prices. According to the Wash- 
ington-based Petroleum Finance Corporation, these factors were 
sufficient to maintain the market even if OPEC production were 
to rise as high as 26m. b/d. 

Iraq’s decision, announced on 24 January 1996, to reopen 
negotiations with the UN on the sale of a limited quantify of 
its oil had a depressing effect on prices, especially as OPEC was 
thought to have no strategy for dealing with the ultimate 
return of Iraqi supplies to the market. When the talks actually 
commenced on 6 February 1996 OPEC took the precaution of 
repeating that it would convene an extraordinary ministerial 
conference when an agreement was eventually reached between 
the UN and Iraq. 

High seasonal demand continued to combine with low stocks 
to support prices during February, a process reinforced at the 
end of the month by the conclusion of ^e first round of negotia- 
tions between Iraq and the UN without agreement. The Iraqi 
issue continued to influence markets, however. In early March 
there were signs that Iraq was moving closer to accepting the 
UN’s terms for a resumption of oil sales and there was wide- 
spread scepticism among observers that OPEC producers would 
be able, or, indeed, willing to reduce production to accommodate 
Iraqi supplies except in riie event of a drastic decline in prices. 
The continued flouting of quotas was reported to have led to an 
increase in OPEC production to 26m. b/d in February. 

Low stocks— again, principally in the USA— remained the 
major influence on the market and were regarded as responsible 
for prices rising to their highest level for five years on 20 March 
1996. The continued failure of Iraq and tihe UN to make any 
progress in their negotiations was a further factor behind the 
rise. Prices appeared finally to peak in late April after US Pres- 
ident Bin Clinton announced the decision to release 12m. barrels 
of oil from the US Strategic Petroleum Reserve over a six-month 
period in order to counter rises in the price of gasoline. 

On 20 May 1996 the UN and Iraq concluded an j^eement 
under the terms of which Iraq was permitted to sell $2,000m.- 
worth of petroleum over a 180-day period in order to finance 
the purchase of humanitarian supplies and UN operations in 
Iraq and in the three Kurdish govemorates in the north of the 
country. Contrary to its own earlier expressed intentions, OPEC 
did not convene an emergency ministerial meeting in order to 
devise a strategy to accommodate Iraq’s return to the market. 
Not suiprismgly, however, it was Iraq that dominated the 
ordinary ministerial meeting of OPEC member states which 
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commenced in Vienna on 5 June. There was speculation, prior 
to the meetmg, that OPEC would instigate measures to curb 
overproduction by member states, but, in the event, no such 
action was taken. The OPEC production quota of 24.52m. b/d 
that had been in force during the first half of the year was 
merely renewed, with a supplementary allowance of 800,000 b^ 
d which Iraq would need to sell, at prevailing price levels, in 
order to achieve the maximum revenue permitted under the 
agreement with the UN. The quota of 287,000 b/d for Gabon, 
which had left OPEC at the end of 1996, was withdrawn, leaving 
a final quota of 25.033m. b/d for the second half of 1996. Few 
observers considered the new quota to be realistic: in May OPEC 
production was estimated to have averaged 26m. b^d, rising 
above this level at the beginning of June. In view of this, already 
considerable overproduction, it was arguable that was the OPEC 
ministerial conference had done nothing tiiat was likely to be 
effective to manage the return of Iraqi supplies to the market. 

Prices nevertheless remained stable, as they had since the 
conclusion of the agreement between Iraq and the UN in May. 
It was announced in June that the OPEC monitoring committee 
was to be reconstituted and that it would monitor production 
in June, July and August before meeting for the &st time 
in September 1996. Chaired by the Iranian Minister of Oil, 
Gholamreza Aqazadeh, with representatives fi:nm Libya and 
Nigeria, the committee pledged to take firm action against 
member states found to be in breach of their quotas, although 
no details were released of exactly how they might be penalized. 

By the beginning of July 1996 it was clear that there was 
going to be some delay before Iraqi exports recommenced, the 
USA having rejected Iraq’s proposed procedures on 27 June. 
From now almost until tiie end of 1996 prices were to rise 
consistently, mainly but not exclusively, in response to the delay 
in the implementation of the agreement between Iraq and 
the UN. The USA’s rejection of &aqi proposals, for example, 
bolstered prices which might otherwise have fallen as a result 
of predictions that supplies would be excessive in the second 
half of 1996, The delay of Iraq’s return to the market continued 
to support prices in the second week of July when all other 
indications pointed to a market in balance. The price of Brent 
blend crude for immediate delivery— the reference price for the 
majority of crude petroleums— rose to $19.99 per barrel, its 
highest level since April. OPEC production was estimated to 
have amounted to 25.64m. b/d in June, some 600,000 b/d in 
excess of the expanded quota announced that month. OPEC 
reported that the haskef price of member states’ crudes had 
averaged $18.83 per barrel in the first six months of 1996, 
compared with $16.86 per barrel in the whole of 1995. 

At the beginning of August the continued failure of Iraq and 
the UN to establish the procedures for renewed sales of Iraqi 
petroleum remained the most important market-strengthening 
factor. Demand remained strong and it was estimated that 
OPEC production in July had totidled 25.86m. b/d. Saudi Arabia 
reportedly informed OPEC tiaat, in spite of production in excess 
of its quota level, it had not marketed in excess of quota m that 
month. Prices continued to rise in the third week of August: in 
the middle of the month the Brent reference blend was fetching 
$21 per barrel, compared with an average price of $16 per barrel 
in August 1995; and analysts sought to explain why prices were 
doing precisely the opposite of what they had predicted the}’ 
would do in the second half of the year. According to the CGES, 
low industrial stocks of petroleum were the most convincing 
explanation for the strength of petroleum markets at the end 
of August. 

US missile attacks on Iraqi targets on 3 and 4 September 
1996 raised oil prices to their highest levels since the 1991 
conflict in the Persian (Arabian) Guff The USA’s opposition to 
the resumption of Iraqi petroleum exports hardened and it 
appeared now that these exports would not commence before 
the end of 1996. Perceived shortages of heating oil in the USA 
and Europe began to assume more si gnificanc e in forecasts of 
oil price development for the final quarter of the y^. The 
possibility of shortages in the absence of Iraqi supplies lifted 
prices to their highest levels for the year in the second week of 
September as the renewed conflict be^een Iraq and the USA 
remained unresolved. In Europe the price of the Brent reference 
blend rose above $23 per barrel. The lEA, meanwhile, predicted 
that there would be a reduction in OPEC supplies in the third 


and fourth quarters and at the same time raised its estimate of 
demand for OPEC crudes in those periods by 700,000 b/d. 
According to the lEA, OPEC production amounted to 25.81m. 
h/d in August, a slight reduction compared with July. 

With prices having risen by almost SQ% since June and with 
many observers indicating tiie possibility of shortages before 
the end of 1996, it was no surprise that the OPEC monitoring 
committee, meeting in Vienna on 25 September, decided, in 
spite of the warning it had issued earlier in the year, to take 
no action against member states that continued to produce and 
to market oil well in excess of their quota levels. Prices were 
supported in early October by continued predictions of a shor- 
tage of heating oil in the noitiiem hemisphere in the coming 
winter months, and by continued forecasts of strong demand in 
the final quarter of 1996. The lEA estimated OPEC production 
had amounted to 25.88m. b/d in September. 

The market situation outlined above continued through the 
final quarter of the year. From December 1996 Iraq began 
to influence petroleum markets more directly. There was no 
dramatic we^ening of prices when Iraqi exports finally recom- 
menced on 10 December, but it soon became clear that the 
sanguine predictions voiced in the preceding months, that a 
new, higher trading range for petroleum had been established 
in response to favourable fundamental factors, were misplaced. 

The strength of crude oil prices in the second half of 1996 led 
some on industry forecasters to claim that a new trading range, 
one of US $24-^5, had established itself, compared with that 
of $15-$20 which had hitherto been regarded as the long-term, 
sustainable trend. Late in the year speculative articles began 
to examine the possible consequences for global economic growth 
if prices were to rise even higher and stay at that level. None 
predicted a global recession either directly caused or aggravated 
by high oil prices, but such recessions of both the present and 
the preceding two decades were nevertheless invoked as a 
warning of the possible consequences. Some 15 months later, 
by the end of Mmch 1998, world markets for crude oil appeared 
to be on the verge of collapse. Saudi Arabia’s marker crude, 
Arabian Light, for instance, was trading at its lowest level 
since 1986. Venezuela, generally considered to be OPEC’s most 
extravagant quota-buster, had been instrumental, together with 
Saudi .Arabia and Mexico, in obtaining the agreement of produ- 
cers, both OPEC and non-OPEC alike, to begin to reduce sup- 
plies by 1.245m. barrels per day (b/d) finm 1 April. To many 
observers this agreement, coming so soon after the formal revi- 
sion of OPEC quotas in Jakarta, Indonesia, in November 1997, 
represented a significant step towards a free market in oil. 
But, for all its novelty, it was, initially at least, received with 
indifference by markets, and prices remained doggedly low. 
What were the factors behind the unexpected decline in the 
prices of crude oil? 

The resumption of Iraqi supplies 

One factor was the resumption, firom 10 December 1996, of 
exports of Iraqi crude oil— the so-called 'oil-for-food’ sales made 
under the terms of UN Security Council Resolution 986 of April 
1995— for the first time (offici^y, at least) since the Gulf War 
of 1990-91. By April 1997 the ^basket price’ for OPEC crude oils 
had fallen to about $16 per barrel, compared to some $24 per 
barrel at the end of 1996. It is important to note, however, that 
the imminence of Iraq’s return to the market had probably 
supported prices in the second half, particularly &e final 
quarter, of 1996. since some producers were thought to have 
prepared for it by restraining output. This, together with lower- 
than-anticipated output by some non-OPEC producers and low 
stocks world-wide, meant that prices were already at an artifi- 
cially high level when Iraq’s return to the market coincided 
with mild winter weather conditions in the northern hemisphere 
to bring about an unusually sharp adjustment. The conditions 
of UN Resolution 986 were another factor behind the weakening 
of prices in the first quarter of 1997: Iraqi oil exports were 
defined in terms of value rather than quantity. Consequently, 
eveiy time oil prices weakened Iraq was able to increase the 
amount of oil it marketed. 

As 1997 progressed it became clear that the resumption of 
Iraqi exports had introduced an element of volatility into an 
otherwise stable market. Iraq’s periodic quarrels with the UN 
weapons inspectorate, for example, which had settled into a 
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largely predictable pattern of confirontation, crisis and resentful 
compromise, now took on greater meaning as they began to 
combine witii other market influences to strengthen or weaken 
the price of crude oil. The memorandum of agreement pertaining 
to W Resolution 986 had to be renewed every six months (Iraq 
was allowed to seU $2,000m.-worth of oil over 180 days, divided 
into two 90-day periods), and in June 1997 Iraq suspended its 
exports owing to a dispute with the UN regarding the distribu- 
tion of revenues from the sales. The removal of the approxi- 
mately 700,000 b/d, which Iraq had been exporting, immediately 
lifted prices from their lowest levels of the year. The longer 
Iraqi exports remained suspended, the greater the potential for 
disruption when they eventually resumed, since, in order to 
achieve revenue targets in a shorter period of time, Iraq would 
have to increase the quantity it exported. Oil markets thus 
became subjected to speculation that Iraqi exports might 
resume, in July, at about twice the level recorded in December 
1996-June 1997. According to the GOES, such a boost to OPEC 
output would lead to weaker prices in the third quarter of 1997. 
If, on the other hand, exports were delayed until the final 
quarter of the year, the GOES forecast increases to more than 
$20 per barrel for some crudes Iraqi exports thus began to 
exert a destabilizing influence on oil markets, although the 
contribution this made to the decline in prices in the first 
quarter of 1998 may have been exaggerated by some analysts. 
The Tnain factor at work then was excess of supply, but on such 
a scale that, while the availability of Iraqi exports and the 
tiTning of their return to the market could make a bad situation 
worse, their suspension would do Httie to bring about any reco- 
very. 

Overproduction within OPEC 

Supplies of crude oil were already regarded as more than ade- 
quate before the financial difficulties of some East Asian coun- 
tries in late 1997 began to be perceived as an economic crisis, 
altering predictions of regional economic growth and reducing 
world demand for oil. The GOES, for example, had predicted an 
increase of some 2m. b/d, to 73.8m. b/d, in world demand in 
1997, and suggested that this would be adequately covered by 
new supplies, especially non-OPEG supplies. In early and mid- 
1997 attention focused on the extent of overproduction within 
OPEG. According to the Paris-based International Energy 
Agency (EEA), OPEG production had reached 27.13m. b/d m 
April 1997, compared with the Organization's official quota of 
25.03m. b/d. Other analysts estimated overproduction to be even 
hi^er. However, according to the BP Statistical Review of 
World Energy, global demand for oil had increased by 2.4% in 
1996, Key producers, in particular Saudi Arabia, remained 
confident that demand in 1997 would exceed less assured expec- 
tations for the year. In its mid-year report the lEA referred to 
the continued strength of demand, led by economic growth in 
the USA, Asia and Latin America, but nevertheless forecast 
weaker prices and substantial growth in inventories in the 
second half of the year, unless there was a significant reduction 
in OPEG output. At the ministerial conference in Vienna in 
June 1997 OPEG’s response to predictions of steady, if not 
strong, demand, adequate supplies and a weakening of prices 
was to renew its official production quota of 25,03m. b/d for a 
further six months. Attempts reportedly were made to obtain 
an agreement on the stricter observance of quotas, but these 
were unsuccessful. In spite of the scale of overproduction— 
generally estimated at about 2m. b/d in excess of the quota 
level— the failure to obtain such an agreement was dismissed 
as being of no great significance for prices during the second 
half of the year. 

For the time being OPEG producers appeared to have assessed 
market conditions accurately. In the period June— October 1997 
markets were influenced by the interplay between US summer 
demand for gasoline and the size of inventories, especially those 
of gasoline in the USA and of industrial oil in the countries of 
the OECD. Generally this had a positive effect on prices. In 
Ai^ust the GOES forecast that the average price of the United 
Kingdom’s Brent marker crude would be above $19 per barrel 
in 1997 and that of OPEG ^des more than $18.50 per barrel. 
The strength of Ehiropean inventories, however, was regarded 
as likely to exert downward pressure on prices as the winter 
approached. The most important fundamental factor contri- 


buting to the stability of markets during the first three quarters 
of 1997 remained growing demand from the USA and Asia. In 
October the lEA estimated that demand in the final quarter of 
the year and in the first quarter of 1998 would be some 2m. b/ 
d higher than in the corresponding periods of 1996 and 1997. 
Since non-OPEG production, especially in the North Sea, had 
failed to match expectations, predictions of demand for OPEC 
crudes rose accordingly. In response, OPEG production was 
estimated to have risen to its highest level for 17 years, 27.62m. 
h/d, in September. 

OPEC raises its quota 

In view of what happened in early 1998, OPEG’s decision, taken 
at the ministerial conference held in Jakarta, Indonesia, in 
November 1997, to raise, for the first time in four years, its 
production quota, to 27.5m. b/d from 1 January 1998, was 
subsequently described as a misjudgement. Without the benefit 
of hindsi^t, however, there appeared to be strong arguments 
in its favour. The producer states of the Persian (Arabian) Gulf 
that were the principal advocates of raising the quota— Saudi 
Arabia, in particular, but also Kuwait and the UAE— considered 
that, by abiding by their quotas (relatively speaking), they were 
not benefiting frilly from growing world demand for oil. All three 
had costly production capacity to spare, yet they continued 
to forfeit market share to other OPEC members, especially 
Venezuela, with apparently fewer scruples about quota observ- 
ance. At the time the decision was taken actual OPEC produc- 
tion was afready estimated at about 28m. b/d, and was forecast 
to average some 27.5m. b/d in 1997. The crucial factor left out 
of the redtoning was the seriousness of the developing economic 
crisis in East Asia, the region which, in 1990-97, was estimated 
to have accounted for some 70% of growth in world demand for 
oil. Moreover, owing to changes in trading patterns and market 
share, this was precisely the area on which exports from the 
core Gulf producers had become concentrated. Almost as soon 
as OPEC took the decision to raise its quota, oil markets were 
caught m the pincers of increased production— or fear of it- 
and reduced Asian demand. 

There was immediate concern that OPEC had misread condi- 
tions, the lEA noting that the raised quota appeared to have 
brought about a fundamental shift of mood on oil markets. 
According to the lEA, OPEC supplies were expected to rise by 
500,000 b/d-l.lm. b/d as a result of the increase, and the mood 
that now prevailed was fear of an excess of supplies. The lEA 
itself forecast world oil demand at 76.1m. b/d in the first quarter 
of 1998 and demand for OPEC supplies at 27.1m. h/d. In early 
December the price of some crudes fell to their lowest level since 
June 1997, and from the beginning of January 1998 began to 
decline rapidly. That of Brent, the United Kingdom’s marker 
crude, for instance, fell below $15 per barrel in the first week of 
1998, compared with more than $17 per barrel in late December 
1997. The increased OPEC quota was not the only factor behind 
these declines. Iraqi exports had again been suspended, but 
were now expected to resume. Winter weather in the northern 
hemisphere had been exceptionally mild, while data from the 
USA indicated that, contrary to expectations, stocks of some 
petroleum products had increased. By mid-January 1998 prices 
had fallen to their lowest levels for more than three years. 
Estimated growth in demand for oil in East Asia had by this 
time been revised downwards by some 300,000 b/d and, it was 
feared, would have to be revised downwards again if the regional 
economic crisis spread to India and China. At the end of January 
prices recovered temporarily as the likelihood of conflict in the 
Gulf increased owing to failure to achieve a resolution of Iraq’s 
latest dispute with the UN over weapons inspections. However, 
the level of OPEC production remained a major concern. OPEC’s 
decision, taken at a ministerial meeting in Vienna, Austria, on 
26 January, to urge its members to comply with quotas was 
widely regarded as an inadequate response to the feared effect 
of the Far East economic crisis on demand for oil. 

At Ihe beginning of February 1998 Iraq began to exert a more 
negative influence on oil markets, following the announcement 
by the UN Secretmy-Cjeneral, of a possible future increase in 
the value of Iraqi oil exports from $2, 000m. over six-month 
periods to $5 ,200m. Estimates of OPEC production published 
in the same month suggested that it had increased to more than 
28m. b/d in December 1997 and January 1998. Meanwhile, the 
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lEA once again reduced its forecast of world demand for oil in 
1998 to take account of the decline in economic activity in East 
Asia. It was not until mid-February that the first signs of any 
action by producers to support prices emerged. By that time the 
price of UK Brent had fallen to below $14 per barrel. In late 
February f al li n g i^ian demand was reported to be causing 
increasmg difficulties for Gulf producers, with European mar- 
kets being sought for both crude and petroleum products that 
could not be sold in the Far East. By late March oil prices had 
fallen to their lowest levels for 10 years. Arabian Light, for 
instance, Saudi Arabia’s marker crude, was trading below $10 
per barrel. On 22 March a plan, initiated by Saudi Arabia, 
Venezuela and non-OPEC Mexico, was announced to reduce 
world oil supplies by some 2m. b/d from 1 April 1998. To 
summarize, the market conditions to which producers were 
attempting to co-ordinate a response were characterized by the 
following factors: forecasts that world production of oil would 
exceed demand by 1.5m. b/d-2m. b/d in 1998; a possible fall in 
East Asian de m a n d of more than 300,000 b/d, whereas previous 
forecasts had predicted it to rise by some Im. h/d in 1998; nuld 
winter weather conditions in the northern hemisphere, which, 
together with surplus supplies, had increased fuel inventories 
at a time when they were usually drawn upon — according to 
the lEA, fuel inventories in the OECD countries were at their 
highest levels for 20 years— undermining future prices at the 
same time as spot prices; uncertainty as to whether the contin- 
uing reintegration of Iraq into world markets would support or 
weien prices; the possibility of Iraqi exports approacMng 2m. 
b/d by mid-1998; uncertainly about the level of non-OPEC 
output; OPEC production estimated at about 2m. b/d in excess 
of demand for it in January 1998 and, given the scale of overpro- 
duction, doubts about the Organization’s ability to take effective 
action to reduce this. 

In detail, the agreement announced on 22 March 1998 com- 
mitted Saudi Arabia to reduce production by 300,000 b/d, Vene- 
zuela by 200,000 b/d and Mexico by 100,000 b/d. Kuwait and 
the UAE each undertook to implement reductions of 125,000 b/ 
d. At a meeting of OPEC oil ministers in Vienna on SO March, 
the reductions announced on 22 March were supplemented by 
a commitment by Norway to cut production by 100,000 b/d. In 
total, the agreement, if fiiUy implemented, would r^uce world 
production of oil by 1.5m b/d, to which OPEC would contribute 
cuts totalling 1.245m. b/d and non-OPEC producers (Mexico, 
Oman, Norway and Egypt) 260,000 b/d. Oil markets responded 
positively to the initial announcement of the planned reductions, 
with cvude prices rising by up to $2 per barrel. However, 
widespread scepticism remained about how effective the agree- 
ment would be, not least because of the failure of agreements 
concluded in similar circumstances in the past. Also, the agree- 
ment did not address the question of Iraqi production, and Iraq, 
having produced 1.8m. b/d in February, retained the potential 
to negate the confirmed reductions entirely. Even if the cuts 
could be effectively implemented, it was still estimated that 
supply would remain substantially in excess of demand. The 
agreement was regarded by many observers as a further step 
towards a firee market in oil, especially as, if it were to collapse, 
OPEC producers which had hitherto observed their quotas 
would have no interest in restraining production while forfeiting 
market share. 

In the first week of April 1998 oil prices fell back to the levels 
prevailing before 22 March. Doubts remained that the cuts 
announced in late March would be fully implemented. In mid- 
April UK Brent was trading at about $12.50 per barrel as 
markets remained oversupplied. In mid-May, however, prices 
rose in response to indications that OPEC producers were red- 
ucing output in line with their agreement. According to the lEA, 
world production had been reduced by about Im. b/d in April, 
of which 800,000 b/d was contributed by reductions in OPEC 
output. Iraq was estimated to have increased its exports in 
April by some 160,000 b/d. Prices received further support from 
indications that Kuwait would back any agreement to reduce 
production further at the OPEC ministerial meeting on 24 Jime, 
and from reports of a recovery in Asian d e mand. However, at 
the end of the month reports that US stocks had risen to their 
hipest levels for nearly five years stemmed the recovery and 
attention remained focused on the possibility of on agre e me nt 


to implement further reductions at the OPEC m i n isterial 
meeting in late June, 

By mid-June 1998 the price of Saudi Arabia’s marker crude, 
Arab Li^t, was only slightly higher than the level to which it 
had fallen during ^e collapse of the market in 1986. This 
was despite the announcement in early June of an agreement 
between Saudi Arabia, Venezuela and Mexico to reduce produc- 
tion by a further 450,000 b/d from 1 July 1998. Quite simply, 
the market did not believe that OPEC and its allies would be 
able to muster sufficient discipline to make the new reduction 
effective. Compliance with production cuts agreed in March 
1998 was estimated at only about 75%. It seemed fanciful, 
in any case, to suppose that fuU compliance with the March 
agreement would have reversed the dechne in demand caused 
by the East Asian economic crisis, by generally mild winter 
weather conditions in the northern hemisphere in 1997/98, and 
by an increase in world oil stocks of some 1.5m. b/d during the 
first half of 1998. Furthermore, as a result of increased Iraqi 
production the net effect of the March 1998 agreement had been 
the removal of only some 500,000 b/d in supplies. 

Friction within OPEC 

At the ministerial conference held in Vienna on 24 June 1998, 
OPEC agreed to reduce production by a further 1.355m. b/d (to 
24.387m. b/d) firom 1 July 1998 for a period of 12 months. 
However, the consensus of opinion among oil industry analysts 
was that this would not be enou^ to reverse the decline in 
prices. OPEC’s bdief in its capacity to make any difference 
appeared to have been eroded too. Following the ministerial 
conference Saudi Arabia’s Minister of Petroleum and Mineral 
Resources described the system of national production quotas 
as outdated and suggested that a more informal grouping of 
producers might evolve from the current difficult market condi- 
tions. Saudi Arabia’s frustration at quota violation by other 
OPEC members was well known. Ironically, in early July Ven- 
ezuela, which had been consistently identified as one of the 
main offenders, complained that Iranian violations had been 
responsible for the failure of the Riyadh agreement concluded 
in March 1998. This latest, very public evidence of friction 
within OPEC, together with the news that Iraqi exports had 
risen as high as an average of 2.4m. b/d in the second half of 
June, scarcely augured well for the new attempt to restrain 
production. 

In mid-August 1998 crude oil markets remained subject to 
the burden of very substantial oversupply. On 11 August the 
price of the September contract of the UK marker Brent— 
US $11.55 per barrel— was barely above its lowest level ever, 
to which it had fallen in October 1988. High stocks were the 
cause of this latest collapse: world-wide stores were reported to 
be almost full, and the lEA forecast that no significant decline 
in inventories was likely to occur until 1999 was weU advanced. 
It was estimated that, by the end of July, OPEC compliance 
with the June 1998 agreement to reduce production further 
amounted to only about 60%. Oil industry analysts remained 
convinced that OPEC and its partners would have to implement 
more drastic cuts still in order to revive prices. By the end of 
August Reuters estimated that OPEC had achieved compliance 
of 90% with the June 1998 agreement, production having aver- 
aged 27.11m. b/d in that month. In September, according to the 
same source, compliance improved further, to 94%, as OPEC 
production declined to an estimated average of 27m. b/d. How- 
ever. the market remained largely resistant to OPEC’s efforts. 
While a slight recovery in prices had occurred after mid-August, 
this was attributed to ephemeral factors, such as adverse 
weather conditions in the USA and Mexico. The fragility of this 
frecove^ was underlined in the first week of October, when 
spot prices discarded more than 25% of their recent gains. High 
stocl^ continued to depress markets and the latest favourable 
estimates of OPEC compliance with the June agreement were 
by no means universally accepted. Increases in Iraqi exports— 
Iraqi production was reported to have risen to 2.49m. h/d in 
September— also continued to undermine OPEC’s efforts to 
raise prices. There was no indication, at a meeting of the 
oil ministers of Saudi Arabia, Venezuela and Mexico in early 
October, of the likelihood of any further tightening of supplies. 

By the time of the next OPEC ministeriS conference, held in 
Viemia on 25 November 1998, there were stiU no signs that the 
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measures hitherto adopted by the organization had been— or 
would be— successful. Inventories— already at saturation 
point— had continued to increase during the third quarter of 
the year. As the winter in the northern hemisphere approached 
it was thought certain that stocks would decline, but the effects 
of the decline on prices were unlikely, in the opinion of most 
analysts, to be felt until well into 1999. It had been hoped that 
the agreements to reduce production concluded earlier in the 
year would bring about a recovery in prices to US $17-$18 per 
barrel by November. Instead, they remained below $12 per 
barrel and there was increasing concern that OPEC would no 
longer be able to sustain the discipline necessary to continue 
implementing the cuts in production already agreed, to say 
riAtbing r of implementing fiuiher reductions. Kuwait, supported 
by Algeria, had been actively seeking a further reduction in 
OPEC production, but the iiduence of these countries within 
OPEC was slight. Oil industry observers generally concurred 
that it would be difficult to obtain Saudi Arabia’s agreement to 
a further supply-side reduction without reciprocal commitments 
from Mexico and Venezuela, as further reductions by Saudi 
Arabia threatened to compromise its long-term strategy of 
gaining US market share. 

Market calls OPEC’s bluff 

On the positive side, while prices had not even begun to approach 
the levels hoped for earlier in the year, they did, by November 
1998, appear to have stabilized. Forecasts for demand in 1999 
had also improved. The lEA, for example, predicted that it 
would rise to an average of 75.6m. b/d, compared with the 
average of 74.3m. h/d forecast for 1998. However, these positive 
factors were of little consequence. One week before the No- 
vember ministerial conference prices sank to their lowest levels 
of the year, with Arab Light, the Saudi Arabian marker crude, 
trading at US $8.28 per barrel. On the day that the ministerial 
conference opened London futures prices fell to their lowest 
level— $10.65 per barrel— for 12 years. It appeared that the 
market had foreseen, correctly, that OPEC would do nothing 
that it regarded as significant to supplement the reductions in 
supplies already implemented. It proved impossible, at the 
ministerial conference, to obtain an agreement to extend the 
production cuts agreed in June 1998 by a further six months, 
until the end of 1999. Instead, OPEC undertook to improve 
compliance with the June agreement, which had been estimted 
at about 90% in October. It was reported that the average price 
of the OPEC basket’ of crudes had fallen to $12.71 per barrel 
during the first nine months of 1998, compared with $18.81 per 
barrel during the corresponding period of 1997. At a summit 
meeting in early December 1998 the six member states of the 
GCC took the initiative from OPEC and announced their own 
decision to extend the June agreement until the end of 1999. 
On the following day, however, the price of Arab Light fell to 
only $7.29 per barrel at one stage during trading. 

In the second week of December 1998 Iraq’s capacity to exert 
a positive (as well as negative) influence on the market was 
evident as the country’s persistent dispute with the UN over 
weapons inspections provoked air-strikes by US and UK forces. 
Although Iraq’s oil-export facilities were not targeted, the 
renewd of military action combined with speculation tihat repre- 
sentatives of Saudi Arabia, Venezuela and Mexico would meet 
shortly to consider further cuts in production to raise both spot 
and term prices. However, these gains were short-lived, with 
the price of Brent crude falling from about US $10.90 per barrel 
on 16 December to less than $10 per barrel the following day. 
Nor did the meeting of Saudi Arabian, Venezuelan and Mexican 
oil ministers produce any lasting effect, although Venezuela 
agreed that it would continue to implement the June 1998 
agreement u ntil the end of 1999. In its monthly report for 
I^em^r, the CGES forecast that, without a reduction in the 
size of inventories and an additional reduction in OPEC supplies 
of about Im. h/d, prices were unlikely to recover in 1999. 
The CGES regarded prevaili^ conditions as unfavourable for 
achieving a further supply-side reduction and predicted that 
prices would average no more than $11 per barrel in the new 
year. 


High stocks remain key influence 

At the beginning of 1999 the key influence on global markets 
for oil remained the very high levels of crude and products 
in storage: sufficient, according to some estimates, to meet 
industrial demand for about 60 days during the first six months 
of 1999. Given this level, the consensus of opinion among ana- 
lysts was that prices would not recover without a further reduc- 
tion in OPEC supplies. The organization’s failure to implement 
a further reduction at the ministerial conference in November 
1998 was regarded as another misjudgement, and it was noted 
that compliance with the cuts in production already agreed had 
averaged only about 70% up to the end of December. In the 
absence of any improvement in compliance, it was regarded as 
unlikely that Saudi Arabia would a^ee to reduce its own 
production below 8m. b/d. Furthermore, Iran remained at odds 
with other OPEC members in its refusal to recognize the base 
figure from which the latest cuts were supposed to proceed. On 
a more positive note, low prices had led to reductions in non- 
OPEC supplies and these were expected to begin to affect stock 
levels during the second half of the year. However, the forecast 
for growth in world demand for oil remained very low at little 
more than 1%. 

In January 1999 OPEC’s ability to implement the reductions 
it had already agreed was called fiirther into question. According 
to Reuters, compliance with existing agreements was only 66% 
during the month, with production totidling 27.81m. b/d, com- 
pared with 27.45m. h/d in December 1998. This, in combination 
with further increases in Iraqi production, meant that OPEC 
production had fallen only Im. b/d below the level of production 
in February 1998 from which the cuts were measured. Con- 
tinued near-record levels of stocks of crude and products in the 
OECD counties emphasized the urgent need for further action 
by OPEC. It was reported that in January, rather than havmg 
declined as usual at this time of the year, OECD inventories 
had actually risen by some 30m. barrels. 

In March 1999, after talks between Saudi Arabia, Iran, 
Algeria, Venezuela and Mexico, OPEC agreed to reduce output 
by a further 1.7m. b/d (excluding Iraq) to 22.976m. h/d for a 
period of 12 months from 1 April 1999. Voluntary cuts in 
production by non-OPEC Mexico, Norway, Oman and Russia 
were to boost the latest reduction in supplies of crude oil to 
2.1m. b/d. The agreement was subsequently ratified at the 
OPEC ministerial conference held in Vienna, on 23 March. It 
appeared that a dispute over Iran’s compliance with previous 
agreements to reduce production had now been resolved, vrith 
Iran accepting that its quota should be calculated from a produc- 
tion level of 3.6m. b/d and not 3.9m. b/d as it had previously 
insisted. Saudi Arabia, the UAE and Kuwait, meanwhile, agreed 
to take responsibility for the outstanding Iranian reduction of 
some 300,000 b/d that had been agreed in July 1998. There was 
thus evidence, at last, of OPEC’s determination to resolve its 
internal differences in order to maximize its potential to influ- 
ence the market. 

Despite the absence of any other alteration to the fundamen- 
tally bearish factors which had caused the collapse of world 
markets for crude oil from late 1997, the response to the latest 
OPEC agreement was immediate, with prices rising by some 
US $3.50 per barrel during the remainder of March 1999. By 
June it was estimated that OPEC production had declined to 
an average of some 23.26m b/d. The rate of compliance with 
the March agreement, almost 90%, thus exceeded the level of 
adherence OPEC had managed to sustain in implementing 
previous reductions in supplies. Other favourable factors at 
mid-July 1999 included stronger demand resulting from more 
optimistic forecasts of global economic growth, and, especially, 
predictions of a swifter economic recovery in Asia than had 
previously been expected. Stronger demand and reduced sup- 
plies had fi n ally begun to combine to erode inventories of crude 
oil and products, which had risen to their highest levels ever 
during 1998. Moreover, Iraq’s capacity to negate any agreements 
to reduce production was generally agreed to have diminished, 
with that country unable to mcrease its production without 
further substantial investment in its oil-industry infrastructure. 
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Oil Statistics 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION^ (million barrels per day) 


Middle East OPEC: 

Saudi Arabia 

Kuwait 

Neutral Zone* 

Iran * 

UaIi— A bu Dhabi 

UAE— Dubai 

Qatar 

North Africa OPEC: 

Libya 

Algeria 

Other OPEC: 

Venezuela 

Nigeria 

Indonesia 

Other Middle East and North Africa: 

Oman 

Bahrain 

Syria 

Egypt 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Yemen 

Other producers: 

USA 

Canada 

Mexico 

Ecuador 

Trinidad and Tobago . . . . 

Colombia 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Brunei 

India 

Malaysia 

Australia 

United Kingdom 

Norway 

Ex-USSR 

China, People’s Rep 

Gabon 

World total (ind. others) .... 

OPEC total 

Middle East and North Africa total 


^ Indudes shale oil, oil sands and natural gas liquids. 

* Shared equally between Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 

Source: Mainly BP, Statistical Review of World Energy 2000, 


1997 

1998 

1999 

9.215 

9.220 

8.595 

2,145 

2.195 

2.025 

0.530 

n.a. 

n.a. 

3.725 

3.800 

3.650 

1.200 

2.160 

2.580 

2.000 

n.a. 

n.a. 

0.250 

n.a. 

n.a. 

0.695 

0.745 

0.715 

1.490 

1.480 

1.426 

1.410 

1.386 

1.340 

3.320 

3.510 

3.125 

2.305 

2.165 

2.030 

1.555 

1.520 

1.445 

0.910 

0.905 

0.910 

0.104 

n.a. 

n.a. 

0.580 

0.580 

0.560 

0.880 

0.860 

0.835 

0.080 

0.085 

0.086 

0.068 

n.a. 

n.a. 

0.370 

0.380 

0.395 

8.270 

8.010 

7.760 

2.590 

2.670 

2.595 

3.410 

3.500 

3.346 

0.395 

0.385 

0.380 

0.135 

0.135 

0.135 

0.665 

0.775 

0.840 

0.875 

0.890 

0.860 

0.855 

0 890 

1.115 

0.165 

0.165 

0.180 

0.790 

0.780 

0.775 

0.765 

0.810 

0.816 

0.670 

0.645 

0.575 

2.705 

2.800 

2.895 

3.360 

3.215 

3.195 

7.375 

7.390 

7.560 

3.210 

3.205 

3.195 

0.365 

0.335 

0.340 

72.090 

73.405 

71.890 

29.730 

30.910 

29.330 

25.652 

23.795 

23.015 


Conversion factors based on world average crude oil gravitsr: 
1 long ton = 7.42 barrels 
1 short ton = 6.63 barrels 
1 metric ton = 7.30 barrels 
1 barrel = 35 imperial gallons 
1 barrel = 42 US gallons 

To convert metric tons per year into b/d divide by 50.0 
To convert long tons per year into b/d divide by 49.2 
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PROVEN PUBLISHED WORLD OIL RESERVES AS AT 
I JANUARY 2000 (’000 miUion barrels) 



Reserves 

Years of 
production* 
at 1999 
levels 


Years of 
production* 
at 1999 

Reserves levels 

Middle East and North Africa 



Other leading producers 



Saudi Arabia 

263.6 

87.5 

Other OPEC 



Kuwait 

96.5 

t 

Venezuela . .... 

72.6 

65.2 

Neutral Zone 

5.0$ 

n.a. 

Nigeria 

22.6 

30.6 

Iran 

89.7 

69.9 

Indonesia. 

5.0 

9.7 

Iraq 

112.5 

t 

Ecuador 

2.1 

15.3 

UAS— Abu Dhabi .... 

92.2tl 


Gabon 

2.5 

20.1 

UAE— Dubai 

4.0t 

t 

Total OPEC 

802.5 

77.4 

UAE— Shaijah 

1.5t 





Qatar 

3.7 

14.7 

Rest of World: 



Oman 

5.3 

16.9 

USA 

28.6 

10.0 

Bahrain ... ... 

0.2$ 

n.a. 

Canada .... 

6.8 

9.3 

Syria 

2.6 

12.3 

Mexico ... ... 

28.4 

24.5 

Algeria 

9.2 

20.6 

United Kingdom 

6.2 

6.0 

Libya 

29.5 

57.4 

Norway .... ... 

10.8 

9.3 

Egypt 

2.9 

10.0 

Ex-USSR 

66.4 

24.2 

Tunisia 

0.3 

10.1 

Other Eastern Europe 

2.1$ 

n.a. 

Yemen ... 

40 

27.9 

China, People*s Repub. 

24 0 

20.6 

Middle East and 



World total 

1,033 8 

41.0 

North Africa total .... 

722.5 

n.a. 




* Including crude oil, shale oil, oil sands and natural gas hquids. 

t More than 100 $ At 1 January 1998. 



Sources: Oil and Gas Journal, December 1997; BP, Statistical Review of World Energy 2000. 



Note: Reserve figures are subject to wide margins of error, and 

sometimes be revised upwards or downwards by quite dramatic 


there are considerable differences between sources ^including oil 
companies and governments Proven reserves do not denote total 
oil in place*, but only that proportion of the oil in a field that drilling 
has shown for certain, to be there and to be recoverable with current 
technology and at present prices. Normally recoverable reserves 
amount to about a third of the oU in place. Because the potential of 
fields is continually being reassessed in the light of production 
experience and because the production characteristics of a field can 
(and often do) change as it gets older, proven reserves figures may 


amounts without any new discoveries being made Price rises tend 
inevitably to increase reserves figures by making small fields or 
more complex recovery techniques economic. 

The only exception to the proven commerciedly recoverable 
reserves formula used m this table applies to the USSR figures, 
which, as reported by Oil and Gas Journal, refer to "explored 
reserves*, which mclude proved, probable and some possible 
reserves. 


OILFIELDS IN THE MIDDLE EAST WITH RESERVES OF MORE THAN 5,000 MILLION BARRELS 


Year of Estimated reserves 

discovery Age of principal reservoirs (’000 million barrels) 


Ghawar 

Burgan 

Safmyah-Ehagi 

Rumaila 

Ahwaz 

Kirkuk 

Marun 


Gach Saran 



Zakum 

Manifah 

Fereidoon-Maijan 

BuHasa 

Qatif 

^inrais 

Zuluf 

Raudhatain. 
Shayban 
Abu Saafa 
Asab 
Bab 

Umm Shaif 


Saudi Arabia 

1948 

Kuwait 

1948 

Saudi Arabia (Neutral Zone) 

1961 

Iraq 

1963 

Iran 

1958 

Iraq 

1927 

Iran 

1964 

Iran 

1928 

Iran 

1938 

Saudi Arabia 

1940 

Saudi Arabia 

1964 

Abu Dhabi 

1964 

Saudi Arabia 

1957 

Iran/Saudi Arabia 

1966 

Abu Dhabi 

1962 

Saudi Arabia 

1945 

Saudi Arabia 

1957 

Saudi Arabia 

1965 

Kuwait 

1956 

Saudi Arabia 

1968 

Saudi Arabia/Bahrain 

1963 

Abu Dhabi 

1965 

Abu Dhabi 

1954 

Abu Dhabi 

1968 


Source: Oilfields of the World, E.N. Tiratsoo (Scientific Press Ltd). 


Jurassic 

Cretaceous 

Cretaceous 

Cretaceous 

Oligocene, Miocene, Cretaceous 

Oligocene-Eocene, Cretaceous 

Oligocene-Miocene 

Ohgocene-Miocene, Cretaceous 

Oligocene-Miocene, Cretaceous 

Jurassic 

Jurassic 

Cretaceous 

Cretaceous 

Cretaceous 

Cretaceous 

Jurassic 

Jurassic 

Cretaceous 

Cretaceous 

Cretaceous 

Jurassic 

Cretaceous 

Cretaceous 

Jurassic 


83 

72 

30 

20 

17.5 
16 
16 

15.5 
14 

12.5 
12 
12 
11 
10 

9 

9 

8.5 

8.5 
7.7 
7 

6.6 

6 

6 

5 
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The Middle East now accounts for more than 30^ of the world’s 
proven reserves of natural gas. With the addition of Algeria, 
Libya, Tunisia and Egypt, the figure is closer to 40%. This 
amounts to 56,350,000m. cu m (excluding Tunisia), according 
to a 1999 survey, but even this figure should be regarded as 
conservative. The eastern part of the region lies in a trend that 
most geologists now believe contains the bulk of Eurasia’s 
hydrocarbons. This runs fi:om the Yamal peninsular in Russian 
Siberia to the Caspian Sea, across the Tertile crescent’ into 
Saudi Arabia, and across the Red Sea towards Sudan. Proven 
reserves in the region, second only to those of Russia, have more 
than quadrupled since 1970. Indeed, since the mid-1980s they 
have risen by more than two-thirds, the additional amount alone 
sufficient for almost eight years’ of global gross consumption. At 
current levels of production, proven reserves in the Middle East 
could last well into the second century of the new TnillftTiinTTi j and 
proven reserves underestimate potential reserves, sometimes by 
as much as a factor of two. 

However, many countries, especially those on the shores of 
the Persian (Arabian) Gulf, have sufficient proven reserves to 
meet any short-term requirements and have simply not tried to 
discover more gas. Where this is not so, notably in Syria, Egypt, 
Yemen and Algeria, the search has continued successfully. In 
general, however, more attention has been paid to the expansion 
of domestic, western and eastern European and Japanese mar- 
kets. 

In spite of huge reserves, natural gas has until very recently 
been an under-utilized resource in much of the Middle East and 
North Africa. In contrast to oil, it was difficult to export, 
requiring either large pipeline systems or very expensive conver- 
sion into liquefied natural gas (LNG). Since, in terms of volume, 
oil has a far greater thermal content than gas, gas produced far 
less reward than oil for a given capital expenditure. Local 
markets were generally dominated by oil burning, or did not 
exist. As a resffit, oil companies looking for oil and finding ^ 
shut in the gas and went elsewhere. Where gas was found with 
oil— ‘associated’ gas— the oil was used and the gas fiared. In 
1973 Saudi Arabia was flaring as much as 86% of its gross 
production and its flare stacks were visible to the early 
astronauts. Some producers, notably Algeria, Libya and Abu 
Dhabi, did export by liquefying the gas for European, American 
or Japanese consumption. Yet this was a formidable technical 
undertaking, requiring liquefaction plants to cool the gas to 
-165°C, each costing as much as US $2, 000m., and special ships 
costing over $100m. Constructed in the late 1970s, these plants 
into operation at an inopportune moment, since between 
1979 and 1982 world gas consumption actually fell. In the USA 
there was a huge surplus of domestically-produced gas, while 
in Europe large volumes of Soviet gas finm Siberia reached the 
market. Only the Japanese, with no resources of their own, 
remained faithful to 3ieir supplier in Abu Dhabi. Much of the 
extremely expensive Algerian LNG capacity became idle after 
a series of disputes with US distributors. 

Many countries, however, perhaps motivated by this experi- 
ence, began to realize the value of what was being flared. a 
substitute for oH, gas could be burnt in power stations, desalina- 
tion plants, and wherever heat was required. This, in an era of 
high oil prices, would free crude for export. As a result, the 
flaring of associated gas was ^dually cut, a process whidi, in 
the case of Saudi Arabia, required a mjyor offshore and onshore 
gathering grid. By 1991 flaring in that country had been reduced 
to only 6% of total-greatly increased -production. Compared 
with 1983, when Saudi Arabia used some 4,000m. cum of 
natural gas and flared 26,900m. cu m, in 1991 it used 32,000m. 


cu m and flared only 4,400m. cu m. Iran, too, had realized the 
waste involved in flaring gas and had begun to use gas- 
reinjection techniques in order to assist the recovery of oil. In 
1991, having increased its production of natural gas by 97% 
since 1983, Iran reiiyected into the ground more gas th a n it 
had actually been using a decade earlier. In the Middle East 
and North Africa generally, however, flaring remained high, 
involving 52,420m. cum in 1991— an amount almost double 
Norway’s marketed production— compared with 43,840m- cu m 
in 1980. A sudden increase in 1991 was largely due to the 
tragedy of Kuwait, where the Iraqi invasion and subsequent 
war flared 96% of total production in that year. Over the same 
period, gross production in the region had increased by 110%. 
A greater achievement was to have found a commercial use for 
the gas. In 1991 the Middle East and North Africa used or 
exported some 179,760m. cu m of natural more than double 
the level of consumption seven years earlier. Iran, Abu Dhabi, 
Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Oman, Egypt, Libya and Qatar have all 
doubled domestic consumption of natural gas since the mid- 
1980s, water desalination plants, power stations and even town 
distribution gnds having been constructed near where the gas 
used to be flared. Equally, the development of the petrochemical 
and metal industries h^ increasingly utilized gas rather than 
oil. By 1991 the Middle East and North Africa had more gas-fired 
power-stations than both Western Europe and North America 
combined. 

Natural gas is also a major petrochemical feedstock. With 
environmental awareness growing, the region has quickly real- 
ized the value of gas for production of methanol and, from it, 
methyl-tertiary-butyl ether (MTBE). With the search now on for 
cleaner fuels, methanol itself may one day become an important 
vehicle fuel and it requires a gas feedstock In 1991, however, 
MTBE was in short supply as a gasoline octane enhancer, since 
lead was being phased out. 

The increase in demand for natural gas has not only occurred 
in the countries that produce it. By 1991 the countries of the 
Middle East and North Africa were exporting 44,430m. cu m of 
natural gas, compared with only 2,300m. cu m a decade earlier. 
In 1990 Algeria, which had found it difficult to export natural 
gas in the early 1980s, received orders from Italy, Germany, 
Yugoslavia, Spain and France and had fully to utilize its previ- 
ously idle LNG capacity. By 1997 the annual capacity of the 
Transmediterranean pipeline to Italy via Libya had risen to 
24,000m. cu m. To the west, Spain and Morocco had agreed to 
begin constructing another pipeline to Spain, passing beneath 
the Strait of Gibraltar (see below). Algerian exports of natural 
gas had risen to 33,900m. cu m by 1991, compared with about 
17,000m. cum annually in the mid-1980s. Indeed, by 1992 
European dependency on Algerian supplies had begun to cause 
alarm owing to political unrest in that country. Yet, vrith its 
rapidly increasing, youthful population, the Algerian Govern- 
ment could not afford to reduce its exports. By late 1996 Algeria 
was supplying some 25% of gas imported into Europe and aimed 
to retain its market share in the face of future competition from 
Libya, which has supply contracts vrith Italy, and Egypt, whose 
potential first export market is Turkey (see below). It h^ bsen 
estimated that natural gas wfll meet about 25% of Europe’s 
energy requirements in 2010, compared with 20% in 1996, of 
which some 50% wiU be imported. In late 1996 Algeria began 
to supply gas to Cordoba in southern Spain via the 
Maghreb-Europe pipeline which runs through Morocco and 
beneath the Strait of Gibraltar. From 2000 the Maghreb-Europe 
line was expected to transport about 10,000m. cu m annually. 
Algerian exports of natural gas totalled about 54,000m. cu m in 
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1998, it is planned to increase this to 75,000m. cu m in the 
short term and 100,000m. cum in the long term. Algeria has 
begun actively to seek mcreased foreign investment in order to 
share the cost of developing its oil and gas industries, which 
was forecast at more than US $17, 000m. in 1996-2000. In 1997 
the European Investment Bank (EIB) granted a $300m. loan to 
Algeria’s state energy operator, SONATRACH, towards the 
construction of a new pipeline (GR2) to transport natural gas 
from the Hassi R’Mel field. 

Algeria is not alone in having come to regard exports of natural 
gas as a major source of revenue. In the Persian (Arabian) Gulf 
Abu Dhabi has long Wn a msgor supplier of LNG to Japan and 
plans to expand its production capacity. Qatar, which has huge 
reserves— estimated at 8,500,000m. cu m, almost 6% of total 
world reserves, at the beginning of 2000— has spent 
US $3,500m. on constructing an LNG plant and export facilities 
which include an industrial port (at Ras Laffan), offshore plat- 
forms and ships to transport the LNG. This project, which was 
first conceived in the 1970s, was completed in 1997 and may 
eventually supply more than 6,000m. cu m of natural gas to 
Japanese electricity producers. A second LNG project was under 
way in early 1997, as was the expansion of associated petrochem- 
icals programmes. In 1992 Oman announced similar plans to 
develop its LNG production capacity, in a deal with Shell, with 
the aim of exporting some 6,000m. cum to Japan after the 
inauguration of a new U^G plant in 2000. 

The development of Iran’s South Pars field began in 1993, 
but ^s not proceeded smoothly owing to the huge cost of 
the project, and to obstructive US legislation that penalizes 
companies investing in Iran. Iran’s reserves of natural gas are 
second only to those of the former USSR, and this after very 
little detailed exploration. Iran is keen to develop its exports of 
natural gas, although the emphasis of production, whether for 
export or for domestic consumption, has varied in accordance 
with the world price of oil. Domestic demand, while it is growing 
rapidly, still uses only a tiny fraction of potential production. 
In July 1998 Iran began to seek new foreign investment in its 
hydrocarbons sectors, including its gas fields, generally on a 
‘buy-back’ basis. Production of natural gas reportedly rose by 
9% in 1998/99 to 76,000,000m. cu m 

It is possible that plans to transport Iranian natural gas to 
India and to Pakistan will be realized in the early 2000s. The 
question of constructmg pipelines in the opposite direction is 
more complex politically, but Iran’s ambitions have been boosted 
by the collapse of the USSR. The USSR achieved its export 
links with western Europe with a system that took very little 
account of the real investment costs of the very long Siberian 
pipelines. These pipelines and the reserves that ^ed them 
were in poor condition, but the construction of new capacity was 
likely to be extremely expensive. The collapse of the communist 
system freed Eastern European countries and the republics of 
the former USSR to seek alternative suppliers of fhel. Iran now 
has two options for expanding its sales of natural gas in Europe. 
It can either conclude agreements with Turkey, or it can enter 
Eastern Europe through the Ukraine. In May 1997 Iran, Turkey 
and Turkmenistan agreed on plans to export as much as 
30,000m. cu m of Turfinen gas to Turkey via Iran. This was in 
addition to plans to connect Turkey and Turkmenistan to the 
Iranian gas pipeline system. 

If fran appears likely to become a major e^orter of natural 
gas in the 21st century, then the underlying reason is the 
increa sing importance of gas to the global economy. Growth in 
world consumption has remained fairly steady (although a slight 
decrease was recorded in 1997) and 2,063.9m. tons of oil equi- 
valent were consumed world-wide in 1999, compared with 
2,015.4m. tons in 1998. The market for natur^ gas, in terms of 
energy equivalence, is about half the size of that for crude 
oil Gas has a number of advantages over oil in an era of 
environmental concern. In contrast to coal or oil, gas produces 
less carbon dioxide on combustion and generally contains less 
sulphur, ^y carbon tax thus discriminates against gas rather 
less than it does against rival fuels. In addition, the use of gas 
for generating electricity has greatly increased and will continue 
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to increase because the fuel can be used in combined-cycle 
turbines. Such turbines generate power with a 50% rate of 
efficiency, compared with the 34% generally achieved by stan- 
dard, single-cycle oil- or coal-fired power stations. The Interna- 
tional Energy Agency (lEA) forecast that the consumption of 
gas for power generation alone would increase from 32,000m. 
cu m in 1989 to at least 81,000m. cu m by 2000. Apart from 
nuclear energy, gas is the fuel best suited to this process. The 
only threat to this relatively new source of revenue to the region 
is likely to be internal consumption, which has been rising at a 
rate of 6% a year, if the impact of the invasion of Kuwait is 
ignored. The impact that this event and the Gulf War had on 
Iraqi supplies was considerable, since Iraqi gas is primarily 
associated with oil. Consequently, as Iraqi export sales of petro- 
leum have been reduced, Iraq has lost its source of domestic 
gas supply. This has led to the necessity to produce crude oil 
and then return it back into the ground, simply to sustain the 
gas supply. 

It is thus virtually certain that the role of Middle Eastern 
gas in world trade will grow, increasing exporters’ revenues. 
However, the role of natural gas in many of the less fortunate 
Middle Eastern states should not be forgotten. Compared with 
Iran’s resources, Jordan’s reserves of 15,000m. cu m are minute, 
but gas from the al-Lisheh region now supplies 15% of Jordan’s 
electricity, saving a considerable amount of foreign exchange, 
and may eventu^y meet 25% of power requirements. In Syria, 
where Shell has been remarkably successful at finding local 
supplies where none were previously believed to be, new 
reserves have rapidly been put to use for the production of 
electricity. In Egypt, in the western desert, offshore of Alexan- 
dria and in the Red Sea, small fields have all gelded quantities 
that would probably not have been developed in the Gulf region. 
These are now used to supply industry and an incipient Cairo 
gas distribution system. Since the mid-1980s pipeline develop- 
ment has doubled Egyptian consumption, but diligent explor- 
ation has discovered suMcdent naturd gas to produce a heathy 
reserves-to-production ratio. By late 1996 most Egyptian power 
stations were gas-fired, and in 1997/98 an exportable surplus 
became available when new fields north of the Nile Delta com- 
menced production. Meanwhile, Shell, Repsol and Norsk Hydro 
have invested some US $750m. in the development of gas fields 
in the western desert. At the end of 1999 Egypt’s proven reserves 
of natural gas totalled 1,000,000m. cu m. 

The importance of natural gas to the future of the Middle 
East and North Afiica has thus increased enormously since the 
early 1970s. A new appreciation of the fuel as clean-bummg 
has created potential demand that will be a major element in 
the region’s development over the next 20 years. In recognition 
of this, a new spirit of co-operation has developed. Unlike crude 
oil, the production of which is controlled by OPEC and thus 
dominated by the politics of oil pricing and the Organization’s 
internal disputes, gas diplomacy is largely free of past east- 
west recriminations. The development of reserves, pipelines, 
liquefaction units and power plants in the region is being aided 
by Western multinational companies— Shell, Total, Agip, Elf 
and others--in a way that no longer applies m the oil business. 
Ev^ Algeria, where the gas industry was formerly dominated 
by its state company, SONATRACH, requested inward invest- 
ment in early 1992. Japanese trading groups, such as Mitsui 
and Mitsubishi, have also established a foothold in the indus^. 
Gas remains a capital-intensive business and external assist- 
ance is required in both the financial and technical spheres. 
Yet, in contrast to oil, the development of gas resources and 
their exploitation seems to have an internationally binding 
effect. Gas supply is a central element in the Gulf Co-operation 
Council’s plans for economic development. Iran trades with its 
northern neighbours. Trade in natural gas with Europe has 
made a major contribution to Algeria’s economic development, 
and one which has been mutually beneficial. Despite their 
apparent vulnerability to dvil commotion, the long gas pipelines 
that are beginning to spread across the region and on into 
Europe have become linkR that the beneficiaries are reluctant 
to break. 
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GAS; RES^VES AND PRODUCTION 
s trillion cu metres) 


Country 


Saudi Arabia 
Kuwait 
Iran . 

Iraq . 

Qatar 
libya 
Algeria 
Nig • 


donesia 
Venezuela 
Ecuador . 

USA. . 

Canada . 

Mexico . 

United Kingdom 
Norway . 

Netherlands 
Italy 
Germany 

Russian Federation 
Asia Pacific (exd. Indonesia) 
World total (ind. others) 
OPEC total. . . . 

OPEC % World total . 


Reserves 

1 Jan. 
2000 
(t.c.m.) 

Production 
1999 (m. tons 
oil equivalent) 

5.8 

41.6 

1.5 

6.3 

23.0 

47.3 

3.1 

n.a. 

6.0 

34.2 

8.6 

21.6 

1.3 

5.3 

4.5 

74.0 

3.6 

5.1 

2.1 

69.8 

4.0 

28.8 

0.1 

ILSL 

4.7 

486.4 

1.8 

146.1 

0.9 

33.6 

0.8 

89.7 

1.2 

45.9 

1.8 

64.1 

0.2 

16.9 

0.3 

16.1 

48.1 

495.9 

8.2 

169.6 

146.4 

2,096.8 

63.3 

324.0 

43.2 

15.5 


Source: BP, Statistical Review of World Energy 2000. 


Notes: Figures in the Reserves column are for gas recoverable with 
preseiit technology and at present prices. Figures for reserves of 
gas— like reserves of oil— may be subject to wide margins of error. 

Definitions: Natural may be found on its own (\massociated’ 
gas) or with oil Cassodated’ gas). 'Associated’ gas exists partly as a 
gas cap above the oil and partly dissolved in oil— it is the presence 
of gas under pressure in new oil fidds which drives the oil to the 
surface. 'Assodated’ gas is unavoidably produced with oil and may 
be fared, reinjected or used as fuel. 

Natural gas is a mixture of numerous hydrocarbons and varying 
amounts of inert gases, induding nitrogen, carbon dioxide ana 
sulphur compounds. (Gas containing large quantities of sulphur is 
know as sour gas; gas without sulphur is sweet gas.) By far the 
biggest component of all natural g^ by volume (at least 75%) is 
meSiane, CH 4 . Other components are ethane— C 3 H 6 , propane— 
CaHs, and butane— C 4 H 10 . AU of these hydrocarbons are gases at 
normal temperatures and pressures. Suspended in the gas are 
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various heavier hydrocarbons, pentane (C 6 H 12 ), octane etc., which 
are liquids at normal temperatures and pressures. with a 
relatively high proportion of propane, butane and the heavier hydro- 
carbons is known as wet gas. 'Associated’ natural gas tends to be 
wetter than 'unassodated* gas. 


industrial purposes. It liquefies at very low temperatures (-160®C) 
and very high pressures, and in this condition is tmown as liquefied 
natural gas, LNG. 

Ethane is either kept with methane and used as a fuel, or is 
separated and used as a feedstock for petrochemicals production. 
Emane is not traded on its own internationally. 

Propane and butane are used as cylinder gs^s for a large number 
of industrial and domestic purposes— camping gas ancT cigarette 
lighter gas is either propane or butane. The two gases liquefy at 
l^her temperatures and lower pressures than methane. In their 
hc^d state they are known as liquefied petroleum gases— UPGs. 

Pentane and other heavier hcpiids are used lor a variety of 
purposes, including the spiking of heavy crude oils and as petrochem- 
ical feedstocks. These hydrocarbons, liquid at normal temperatures 
and pressures, are known as natural gasolines or condensate. 

Together, liquefied petroleum gases and natural gasolines are 
referred to as natural gas liquids— NQls. 


NATURAL GAS CONSUMPTION 
(millions of metric tons of oU equivalent*) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

USA 

567.8 

552.4 

555.3 

Canada 

67.3 

63.3 

64.3 

Mexico 

28.5 

31.9 

31.9 

North America Total 

663.6 

647.6 

661.5 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 
Netherlands .... 

11.3 

12.4 

13.3 

35.2 

34.9 

34.1 

Prance 

31.2 

33.3 

33.9 

Germany 

71.3 

71.7 

72.1 

UK 

76.0 

77.9 

82.5 

Romania 

18.0 

16.8 

16.7 

Europe Total . . 

374.1 

385.4 

399.6 

Middle East .... 
South and Central 

146.5 

153.6 

157.8 

America .... 

75.5 

80.6 

83.8 

Africa 

41.5 

43.7 

46.9 

Australia 

17.6 

18.3 

17.8 

Japan 

58.6 

62.5 

67.1 

Former USSR . . 

465.9 

476.7 

482.6 

China, People’s Republic . 

17.4 

17.4 

19.3 

World To^ .... 

1,989.3 

2,016.4 

2,063.9 


* One metric ton of oil equivalent = 1,120 cu m of gas. 
Source: BP, Statistical Review of World Energy 2000. 
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WATER, 'VIRTUAL WATER' AND THE ECONOMIES OF 
THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 

TONY ALLAN 


It has often been argued that for many countries in arid regions 
like the Middle East and North AJBica, where ^indigenous’ water 
resources are insufficient to sustain national economies, water 
has become a highly-prized commodity and a potential source 
of armed conflict. Many prominent political commentators and 
politicians (including the late King Hussein of Jordan and 
former UN Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali) and fewer 
economists have warned of the threat to regional stability posed 
by the problems of water-deficit economies. Yet economies have 
been sustained and serious conflict has been avoided. In the 
case of the Middle East and North Africa, at least, water has 
been accessed from a global system, via trade; economic systems, 
not the clearly inadequate hydrological systems, have provided 
a solution to the region’s water-supply problems. Water in the 
global trading system is known as S^ual water’; this is the 
water embedded in key water-intensive commodities such as 
wheat. While there is good reason to suppose that, at least in 
terms of freshwater availability, there will be sufficient water 
to meet the needs of a future world population more than 
twice its current size, there remains a lack of reliable scientific 
projection as to the future capacity of the global J&^shwater 
system. In terms of demand, given that freshwater needs are 
driven by increased population, precise calculations are com- 
plicated by the vast range of future world population forecasts. 
This domain of uncertain information has given rise to both 
optimists, including the author and most economists, and pessi- 
mists, whose divergent interpretations owe much to the differing 
assumptions upon which their respective analyses are based. 
The issue is of particular importance to the peoples and political 
leaders of the Middle East and North A^ca, given that the 
region’s economies are already as dependent on global water as 
they are on their own renewable supplies. In the 1960s and 
1970s there were attempts in the former USSE to review the 
world’s water balance; water availability and use have also been 
addressed. Since 1994 there has been a welcome and responsible 
attempt by the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) of the 
United Nations to examine the subjects of water availability 
for Africa and the Middle East and water utilization through 
irrigation, the major using sector. The publications provide first 
approxnnations that should be given prominence in order to 
allow the enhancement of the reliability of the data by progres- 
sive iteration. A balanced perspective on the population, water 
and food nexus from the International Food Policy Research 
Institute (IFPRI) identifies low, medium and high growth-rate 
scenarios for world population forecasts. 

Tn its 1996 study, the United Nations foimd that population 
growth between 1990 and 1995 was 1.48 per cent per year, 
ra&er than the 1.57 per cent projected in 1994. In light of 
this lower rate, the United Nations revised its projections for 
population growth in the next century, based on three dif- 
ferent assumptions about the fertility of the world’s women. 
The medium fertility model— the one usually considered the 
most likely— would put the world’s population at 9.4 billion 
by 2050 (half a billion lower than the United Nations 1994 
estimates). World population would continue to grow until 
2200, according to ttiis model, when it would stabilize at 
10.73 billion. 

The medium fertility model falls in the middle of a wide 
range of possible outcomes. Low fertility would result in a 
world population of 7.7 billion by 2200, whereas high fertility 
would mean 11.1 billion mouths to feed in 2200. These 
extremes are by no means unrealistic, and the population 
debate is far from over, . . . Public policy and individual 
behaviour, they say, will ultimately determine the world’s 
population.’ 


The litik between global water resources and the Middle 
East and North AMca 

About the water of the Middle East and North Africa there is 
less scientific controversy; the region ‘ran out’ of water in the 
1970s. The news of this important economic development was 
little reported. In the political world facts, indudir^g those on 
water, which are judged to have costly political consequences 
are easily ignored or dfismissed as irrelevant. With selection and 
distortion of information often the norm in political processes it 
is predictable that discourses on the water resources of the 
Middle East and North Aflfica have often been misleading and 
confusing. For political leaders in the region political impera- 
tives are more compelling than scientific facts. On the issue of 
water, these imperatives drive them to assert that their econo- 
mies have not run out. Government ministers in Egypt in 
the mid-1990s maintained a vigorous public defence of their 
assertions that Egypt has sufficient water. The main reason 
for tiie discrepancy of interpretations of water sufficiency by 
scientists and politicians is the politicians’ reluctance to specify 
their understanding of what ‘sufficient’ means. By ‘sufficient’, 
scientists mean sufficient ‘indigenous’ water to meet the total 
household requirements and agricultural (including water for 
food production), industrial and municipal needs of an economy. 
In most cases the politicians imply adherence to the same 
criteria as the scientists but in practice they are taking only a 
part of the ‘total’ needs into consideration. Without making 
their assumptions dear they are asserting that ‘sufficient fresh- 
water’ is that volume necessary to sustain existing jobs in 
agriculture and industry and to meet municipal and industrial 
needs. For an economy such as Israel’s this would account for 
only 25% of the water which would be needed for food self- 
sufficiency. For Egypt such a notion of sufficiency represents 
about 60% of the water needed for food self-sufficiency. For 
politicians in most of the countries in the region the food 
production gap resulting from the insufficiency of water has to 
be ignored, since to draw attention to the water and food 
shoz^all could be politically destabilizing. 

The particular importance of the Middle East vis-a-vis the 
water issue stems from its dubious distinction as the first major 
region in the world to ‘run out’ of water. The water demands of 
the populations of the Arabian Peninsula and much of Libya 
had exceeded the capacity of their water resources for food self- 
sufficiency by the 1950s. Israel and Palestine also ‘ran out’ of 
water in tiie 1950s, Jordan in the 1960s, and Egypt in tiie 1970s. 
The Maghreb countries have recently entered water deficit. The 
Tigris-Euphrates riparians have yet fully to utilize their water 
resources but will undoubtedly do so in the next couple of 
decades. 

The major indicator of the scale of the water deficit of an 
economy is the level of its food imports, since the water required 
to raise food is what an economist would refer to as its ‘dominant 
consumptive use’. This use dominates both in terms of the 
individi^ citizen and of the national economy. Water used by 
the agriculture sector exceeds tenfold the water employed by 
the industrial and municipal sectors combined. Each year an 
individual needs only 1 cu m of drinking water and between 50 
and 100 cu m for other domestic uses, although a much lower 
actual level of use is not unusual in many rural communities 
in countries m other regions such as sub-Saharan Africa. In 
contrast, each year at least 1,000 cu m of water, either naturally 
occurring in soil profiles, or transported to the profiles by irriga- 
tion systems, is needed to meet the food requirements of that 
individual. At a national level, more than 90% of aU official 
water budgets are devoted to the agricultural sector. 

In the arid and semi-arid Middle East and North Africa the 
dom in ance of agricultural water demand is remarkable. There 
is little or no naturally occurring soil water, even in the winter 
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Water, Wirtual Water' and the Economies of the Middle East and North Africa 


when parts of the region do receive rainfall. By contrast, for 
economies located in temperate latitudes— in Europe and the 
humid tracts of North America for example— the issue of the 
relative demands of the agriculture and the industry (including 
services) sectors is of little consequence. In temperate latitudes 
crop production is almost entirely based on soil water which 
occurs naturally and is largely taken for granted. In these 
regions ^e huge volumes of water utilized by agriculture are 
not considered within the context of a national water budget. 
Su(^ water is a free commodity. In the Middle East and North 
Africa, however, agricultural water is e^ensively won because 
of the costs of storage (in order to ensure timely availability) 
and distribution. In addition, mobilizing such volumes of water 
can be {ralitically stresshil both nationally, (owing to environ- 
mental impacts) and internationally, provoking riparian con- 
£dct. 

Soil water and the economic efficiency of water use are (nudal 
issues for the region. It is global soil water which balances the 
water budgets of all the economies of the Middle East and North 
Africa (with the arguable exception of Turkey ) while the effective 
allocation of water among sectors in order to gain high returns 
and encourage high levels of employment is fundamental to 
economic and political stability. 

The regional water shortfall and the global water 
surplus 

The rate at which food imports have grown in the Middle 
East and North Africa since the 1970s appears to support the 
scientists’ contentions that the region has ‘run out’ of water, 
given that the production of every ton of a food commodity such 
as wheat requires a water input of approximately one thousand 
times that volume. The trend in cereal imports reflects a reason- 
able approximation of the capacity or incapacity of an economy 
to meet its strategic food needs. 

Meanwhile, the peoples of the region and their leaders do not 
need to recognize these resources and economic realities. Their 
interpretations of Middle East hydrological and economic con- 
texts are based on now irrelevant past expectations; their per- 
ception of global hydrological and economic contexts is unsound. 
The Middle East’s hydrological system is clearly less and less 
able to meet the rising demands being placed upon it, while the 
global hydrological system is in surplus, and evidently capable of 
meeting the most demanding element of global water demand- 
world food consumption. Assuming a medium water consump- 
tion rate of 1,500 cu m per person per year, global freshwate 
needs amount to some 8,250 m. cu m annually, a volume well 
within the estimated capacity of available global freshwater. At 
the regional level there can oily be levels of pessimism regarding 
the future availability of water, at least for irrigated food produc- 
tion. There is some optimism with regard to future volumes 
of the region’s freshwater, but thus is based on non-scientific 
assumptions. On the other hand, optimism about the capacity 
to utilize the region’s water more productively is justifiable, and 
it is on this aspect of water management t^t politicians and 
regional optimists focus, as do those with financial and con- 
sulting services to contribute from outside the region. At the 
global level there is uncertainly both about volumes of available 
freshwater and about the capacity to use the water effectively. 
In such circumstances there is evidence to support the argu- 
ments of both optimists and pessimists. Owing to the significant 
error margins of the statistics produced by the as yet inadequate 
models of potential global change, vastly differing views emerge 
concerning the capacity of the world’s agricultural systems to 
raise food, which only serve to further complicate the debate. 
The pessimistic globd freshwater scenario is persuasive if one 
accepts the following assumptions: the continuance of current 
or more extravagant (in terms of water use) patterns of food 
consumption by individuals; demographic transition based on 
estimates of TYiaTiTunm growth rates; static technology totally 
inflexible intemational organizations and political institutions; 
and ineffective trading systems. If, however, it is assumed that 
communities can change their food consumption behaviour, 
global population growth will level off in the second half of the 
21st century at some 10,000m., sound enconomic policies can 
improve the productivity of water by ensuring that it is allocated 
to activities and crop production which yield high returns, 
advances in technology can significantly improve the produc- 


tivity of water in food production, and that the mechanisms of 
international trade in staple foods continue to operate with 
proven effectiveness to ameliorate the xmeven water endow- 
ments of the world’s regions, then one can conclude that the 
world’s water and food futures are indeed uncertain but fer 
from insecure. The contribution by the scientific community of 
best estimates of the status of existing soil water surpluses is 
crucial to a serious examination of the debate. Unfortunately 
these numbers are difficult to obtain because the concept of soil 
water availability is difficult to define and agree, and even if 
the concept were generally agreed, a method of comprehensive 
monitoring has yet to be de^ed. The particular insecurity of 
the Mddle East and North Africa arises not just from its 
water resource endowment, but also from the inability of its 
governments and agriculture sectors, as well as intemational 
institutions, to adapt to the resource scarcity and take measures 
to find and mobilize substitutes. 

It is important to stress that the types of adjustment antici- 
pated by the water optimists cannot achiev^ quickly. Even 
30 years is a rather short transitional period for the necessary 
major adjustments in water policies to be developed in response 
to limited water availability. Effecting changes in the public 
perception of the value of water will take time. The associated 
political discourses enabling fundamental changes in water 
policies may take decades at least, so deeply-rooted are the 
belief systems, and so challenging any proposals that they 
should change, that politicians are loathe to contradict them, 
even though the implementation of such measures is essential 
for the st^ilization of the political economy. 

How is it that the theories of the pessimists and the optimists 
have evolved simultaneously yet are informed by such confusing 
and contradictory interpretations? There appear to be four main 
reasons, three concerning water supply and one related to water 
demand. In terms of supply, one must first acknowledge the 
diverse assumptions on surface and groundwater availability 
adopted by the two groups. Secondly, the most important vari- 
able of all, global soil water, is ignored by pessimists and 
little imderstood by the optimists. Thirdly, there is considerable 
imprecision in the estimates of the other important components 
of the global hydrological system, most particularly with regard 
to clmmtic chaise. Finally, with respect to demand there are 
so many factors affecting the requirements of a community for 
water that it is possible to extrapolate demands for water which 
differ hugely between the lowest and highest estimates; the 
optimists tend to invoke the former whereas the pessimists 
quote the latter. 

Soff water and ‘virtual water' 

Soil water, located in the soil profiles of countries throughout 
the world, is perhaps the most crucial component of the water 
debate equation, and yet also the most fr:equently neglected by 
both optimists and pessimists. The neglect is especially true of 
the pessimists. Soil water and soil moisture rarely feature in 
their arguments, or if they do they generally refer to examples 
in some local irrigated circumstances and not to the pivotal role 
of naturally occurring soil water in feeding the world’s future 
populations. If at least one-half of the water needed to feed Ihe 
Middle East and North Africa’s people in the 1990s lay in the 
soil profiles of temperate humid environments in North j^erica. 
South America and Europe, it is surely derelict to ignore that 
water. This is not to discredit the inestimably important contri- 
butions of Lester Brown and Sandra Postel to intemational and 
local discourse on the state of the world’s water resources. Their 
success in highlightii^ the urgency of achieving major shifts 
in perception and policy is extremdy important. However, by 
discussing only surface water and groundwater, a very partial 
perspective on the waters of importance to human populations 
is presented. An analysis of the energy future of a hydrocarbons- 
deficient national economy would be as misleading if it neglected 
options to import oO and gas. Even more neglect^ is the failure 
to emphasize properly the impressive intemational trading 
systems which transfer commodities requiring high water 
inputs from water surplus areas to water poor ones. In practice 
more water flows into the Middle East each year in this Virtual’ 
form, embedded in cereal imports, than is used for anmial crop 
production in Eg^t— Egypt being by far tiie most water-rich 
country in the arid part of the Middle East and North Afidca. 
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Without wishing to contradict the concerns of the eco-pessimists 
and those afflicted with hydro-paranoia uw-d-ute the Middle 
East, it should be possible to enlighten those concerned by 
refocusing the analysis at a higher and more appropriate level, 
namely at the level of the international political economy. Here 
lie the answers to why economies operate as they do and why 
water policies are els they are in the Middle East and North 
Africa. Comprehensive explanations cannot be provided by 
narrow analysis of catchments and water budgets at national 
levels or even at regional levels. Catchment hydrologies do not 
represent the full range of options available to those managing 
a national economy. If national hydrological systems restrict 
economic options then politicians are obfiged to find remedies 
in systems which do provide solutions. US water resource spe- 
cialists have coined the term, the ‘problemshed*, to describe the 
‘catchment* or ‘system’ in which solutions can be found. National 
economies operate in international poHticsil economic systems— 
in problemsheds— and not just in hydrological systems— or 
watersheds. The shared and delimited catchment hydrologies, 
with iheir attendant troublesome international relation, are 
dangerously misleading frameworks of analysis. The existence 
of solutions in ‘problemsheds’ enable politicians to avoid the 
stresses of inter-riparian relations in the watershed. 

Althou^ many of the problems associated with water 
shortage in the Middle East and North Africa have been 
addressed successfully in the last quarter of the 20th century, 
certain recurrent fiictions persist, most notably among the 
countries of the Jordan catchment. The initiatives of Turkey 
in the upper Tigris-Euphrates have also been the focus of 
considerable international attention. Meanwhile, many obser- 
vers are predicting a new era of intense and possibly tense co- 
operation among &e riparians of the Nile, following decades of 
inactivity. 

The Jordan: Syria, Lebanon, Israel, Jordmi and 
Palestine 

The waters of the Jordan and the ^oundwater of the West 
Bank have long been issues of crucial importance for Israel, 
Jordan and Palestine. Peace talks conducted during 1993-94 
between Jordan and Israel culminated in October 1994 with an 
agreement which included the provision of a phased 200m. cu 
m of water per year for Jordan, to be allocated partly from 
current Israeli resources and partly fium jointly-developed 
resources, and to be implemented in 50m. cu m increments. The 
agreement was less favourable than Jordan had hoped but was 
acceptable in the context of a complex accord which established 
peace and also addressed territorial issues. Indeed, one of tiie 
unavoidable challenges for those involved in international nego- 
tiations over shared water resources is that discussions on water 
are always linked with other issues. 

Dui^ the preliminaiy stages of the negotiations between the 
Israeli and Pdestinian authorities which subsequently became 
known as the Oslo (1993) and Oslo II (1995) Accords, five 
crucial issues were identified: territory, Jerusalem, settlements, 
refugees and water. In the difficult years since Oslo II the 
handover of West Bank territory and the related issues of 
settlements have been prioritized. The status of Jerusalem is 
closely connected with the issues of settlement and territory, 
and will take its place at the top of the negotiating agenda in due 
course. Although water remains both a symbol of Palestinian 
national interest and an important current and future national 
resource, it is likely to be a foundation element in the co- 
operative relations between Israel and Palestine during and 
beyond the ‘final status* negotiations. The emergence of water 
as a source of co-operation rather than long-term conflict owes 
much to the fact that the solution to the water problems of both 
Palestine and Israel lie beyond the water resources of the Jordan 
river and the West Bank. The principal water resource in terms 
of volunm for all of these economies, both presently and in the 
future, lies outside the region, since their gross water needs can 
only he met by importing ‘virtual water*. The ability to afford 
such imports is a problem of socio-economic development in 
which water plays a part, but is not determining; other produc- 
tion factors such as financial and human capital are the crucial 
determinants. 

It is not yet dear to aH Israelis that strong economies in the 
West Bank and Gaza are essential to a peacefiil and secure 


future for Israel. However, a rapidly-growing minority is aware 
of the development pre-requisites for a comprehensive peace, 
and the discourse is being shaped slowly but favourably despite 
the high profile political manoeuvring over territory. 

Although hopes for an Israeli agreement with both Syria and 
Lebanon were initially encouraged by speculation surrounding 
a possible Israeli withdrawal from southern Lebanon, by mid- 
1998 no resolution of the conflict was forthcoming and all sides 
remained firmly entrenched. The Golan Heights are considered 
by both Syrians and Israelis as crucial to the negotiation of a 
successful peace. Significant resources have been devoted to 
gaining and retaining the territory and considerable nationalist 
emotional energy has been expended in anticipating a new 
status for the tract and its water. The terrain is militarily 
strategic but the waters which flow from Golan into the upper 
Jordan river are of minor importance. They comprise only some 
5% of current Israeli water use and about 1% of that of Syria. 
Owing to their location, the waters could not easily be used 
economically in Syria. The Baniyas tributary provides about 
130 000 cu m of water per year, other Golan streams provide 
minor flows into Lake Tiberias. Certainly, m this instance, 
water poses no impediment to the negotiation of a settlement. 
Lebanon exports a similar quantity of water, via the Hasbani 
tributary, to the upper Jordan river. Despite its water surplus 
the Lebanese Government is by no means disposed to co-operate 
with Israel on this issue; it has often been alleged that Israel’s 
original expansion into southern Lebanon was partly motivated 
by designs to divert the waters of the Litani river. The diplomatic 
ffistance between Lebanon and Israel is reinforced by the close 
relations between Syria and Lebanon. Any enhancement of 
Israel’s water resources as a result of a rapprochement between 
Lebanon and Israel will require the approval of Syria. There is 
a good economic case for both parties to recognize the economic 
value of Lebanon’s surplus water to its southern neighbour, but 
the political moment for such a recognition is not at hand. 
.Mthough the Jordan riparians are among the region’s most 
poorly-served with respect to water, the way that Israel, and, 
to a lesser extent, Jordan have surmounted the problem point 
the way to secure strategies of appropriate allocation and sound 
water re-use for all the Jordan riparians. 

The Tigris-Euphrates system 

The Tigris-Euphrates system is shared by Turkey, Syria, Iraq 
and Iran. The system is still in surplus in that use has yet to 
exhaust the water available. Turkey supplies more thsoi 90% of 
the Euphrates’ water and about one-half of the Tigris* flow. 
The remainder of the Tigris current originates in the Iranian 
tributaries. 

Dam-building by Turkey during and since the 1970s has 
changed the regime of the Euphrates. The Keban (1975) and 
the Karakaya (1987) dams, each designed to store about 30 cu 
km of water, were part-financed by loans from the World Bank. 
Non-controversial power-generation and the control of flow were 
the stated purposes of &ese structures. The larger AtatOrk 
Dam, with storage capacity of 46 cu km, was designed for 
consumptive water use in irrigation projects as well as for non- 
consumptive hydropower. The Atattlrk reservoir filled in the 
early 1990s, and the project was financed by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, owing to a World Bank operating directive (OD 7.50) 
which states that structures that imply possible ‘harmful* conse- 
quences for other riparians can oidy benefit from the Bank’s 
concessionary financing if all potentially affected riparians 
approve the project. No such approval weis forthcoming from 
Syria and Iraq. The hydrological impact of the reservoir on the 
Euphrates was easily predicted. The, albeit variable, flow of the 
river at the Turkish-Syrian border has decreased from some 30 
cu km per year to just below 16 cu km per year. Since the mid- 
19708 an accumulated reduction in flow of about 150 cu km has 
resulted from filling reservoir storage, and evaporation from 
reservoirs at the three major, and other minor, structures. This 
accumulated reduction in flow is approximately equivalent to 
five years’ total Euphrates’ flow, or nine years of the 47% of 
flow which is the 500 cu sec (cubic metres per second) average 
rate of flow promised to Syria by Turkey. Turkey argues that 
the flow is now reliable and Eissures its southern neighbours 
that the lower average flow will be gusiranteed even Eiffcer serious 
consumptive use of 10 or more cu km per year becomes the 
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norm when associated irrigatioa projects are constructed and 
operational. Since the annual flow of the Euphrates was always 
unrelteble, the average use of the flow by Syria and Iraq never 
exceeded an annual total of 15 cu km. Had Syria’s irrigation 
projects undertaken in the 1970s proved more successflil, then 
the consumptive use downstream of Turkey would have been 
greater. However, Syria is continuing to develop the irrigation 
potential of the Euphrates, diverting water to projects near 
Aleppo, where the soils are more productive tbn-n those in the 
Euphrates lowlands which proved so unrewarding in the 1970s. 

Turkey 1^ also initiated development projects for its Tigris 
waters wMch will almost certainly result in reductions in river 
flow and improvements in its reliability. The Tigris is of prin- 
cipal concern to Turkey and Iraq; Syria is only a minor riparian 
of the river, and the terrain makes the diversion of water into 
Syria costly. Iraq is the main beneflciaiy of the Tigris and any 
shortfall which might arise flrom the Euphrates as a result 
of Turkish upstream engineermg could be made good by the 
development of the Tigris waters. Iraq, however, is in an extraor- 
dinary (if temporary) economic predicament. In July 1990, 
before the invasion ojf Kuwait, Iraq was importing 90% of its 
food requirements, implying that it was relying on imports for 
more than 90% of its water needs. In the context of the subse- 
quent prolonged UN embargo imposed against Iraq, there have 
been a number of signiflcant shifts in Iraqi economic policy. 
Priority is now being given to food production, especially irri- 
gated crops. However, the necessary emphasis being given to 
the use of land and water resources is undermined by a shortage 
of skilled farm labour; in the 1970s, accustomed to the spoils of 
the lucrative petroleum industry, Iraq came to rely heavily on 
Egyptian expatriates to operate its farms. The major water 
issue for Iraq is not the volume at its disposal— Iraq is almost 
as rich as Egypt in that respect, with a mudh smaller popula- 
tion— nor the quality of that water, but rather the intractable 
nature of its low-lying and saline soils and the absence, as yet, 
of appropriate rural institutions to mobilize the exceptional 
levels of expertise and technology needed to develop productive 
irrigation in such an unfriendly soil environment. 

The Nile 

The Nile has been of immense hydrological and economic import- 
ance to Egypt for thousands of years. The Nile waters are 
fundamental to Egypt’s relations with the other riparian nations 
of the river. In the past Egyptian historical perspectives of the 
river and its tributaries have dominated riparian relations. The 
upstream riparians have become increasingly frustrated with 
the emphasis on precedent and what they regard as a biased 
perspective. In the early 1970s Eot^ began to exhaust the 
water needed to meet all its food-raising, industrial and domestic 
needs. Since then it has met its buigeoning water requirements 
by importing Virtual water’. The long established hydropolitical 
regime of the Nile Basin was based on two contraiy objectives. 
The first was that of Egypt, supported by Sudan, and success- 
fully sustained until the end of ■&e 20th century, and was driven 
by the belief that there should be no impairment to the flow of 
Nile water to Egypt, since Egypt fully utilized aU the water that 
arrived eadi year at Lake Nasser. The second objective, never 
successfully articulated by the upper riparians of the 31ue’ and 
the ‘White’ Nile regions was to assert their entitlement to some 
part of the flow of the upper tributaries. 

Meanwhile, for the past three decades, discussions conducted 
under the auspices of the International Law Co mm ission (ILC) 
of the UN on shared international freshwater have been taking 
place. In May 1997 the Commission’s proposed convention on 
trans-national watercourses was agreed by the UN General 
Assembly. The deliberations of the Commission have been as 
principled as possible, but inevitably the pragmatism of the 
1997 convention means that downstream interests such as those 
of Egypt and Sudan, as well as Syria and Israel (although their 
positions are complicated by being simultaneously upstream in 
some other watercourses), are being compromised to accommo- 
date the upstream interests of riparians such as Ethiopia and 
the East African Lakes basin states in the Nile Basin, as well 
as Turkey in the Tigris-Euphrates system. 

Just as the new international order evident since the demise of 
the Soviet Union has had a considerable impact on international 
relations in the Jordan basin, in the Nile basin also there is a 


perceptible shift in the level of discussion, the quality of the 
hydropolitical discourse and in the water-development initia- 
tives being considered. There had been some b^in-wide co- 
operation in the 1960s when the Hydromet Project, charged 
with the collection and sharing of hydinlogical data, was establi- 
shed by Nile Basin governments with international support. By 
the 19808 the project had foundered for a range of resource and 
organizational reasons. The potential for a new co-operative 
regime became evident in 1992 at three different levels of 
interaction: firstly, an animal meeting of regional water minis- 
ters was arranged; secondly, a twice-yearly TeccoNile (TAG 
since 1998) meeting of senior water resource engpeers and 
planners from the respective riparian water mini stries was 
instituted; thirdly, a series of annual meetings entitled Nile 
2002 was inaugurated which involved representatives from the 
riparians as well as international specialists. In 1995 TeccoNile 
produced a Nile River Basin Action Plan (NRBAP) proposing 
tiiat US $100m. be spent on projects to enhance basin-wide 
hydrolo^cal databases and other relevant capacity. For Egypt, 
this suited their goal of slow upstream development of Nile 
waters. The World Bank, along with a number of other interna- 
tional agencies, was asked to consider providing funding for the 
Plan. In December 1997 the proposal was reviewed by a panel 
of international water specialists and scientists and the response 
was significant for a number of reasons; although it was agreed 
that the concept of the basin could be useful in gaining some 
important water resource prizes— for example the storage of 
water upstream in places where it would not evaporate at the 
rate of three metres depth per year experienced at Lake 
Nasser— it was also noted that there were significant advan- 
tages in adopting planning scenarios at the sub-basin level, for 
example Egypt, &e Sudan, Ethiopia and Eritrea for the Eastern 
(‘Blue’) Nile and otiber sub-basins in the Southern (‘White’) 
Nile. The panel also emphasized the need for sound economic 
principles as well as sound environmental principles to inspire 
all co-operative activity over Nile waters. 

Some of these ideas and initiatives distinguish the 1990s firom 
any previous decade. Whether the observed shifts in the level 
of hydropolitical activity and co-operation, as well as the new 
international water discourse, would have taken place without 
the change in the international order is impossible to establish. 
The evidence is very strong in the hydropolitics of both the 
Jordan basin and the Nile basin that the emergence of the USA 
as the sole ‘superpower with the disintegration of the USSR 
inspired a mixture of confidence and readiness to consider 
new positions, particularly on the part of stressed economies 
in A&ca. 

The economies of the Middle East and North Africa, and the 
governments responsible for them, have been fortunate that the 
emergence of the demographically-driven water shortages have 
occurred at a time when the global trading system is well able 
to handle such a growing deficit. The global trading system in 
grain can deliver 40,000m. cu m of water embedded in grain 
imports without any visible stress. No engineering system could 
mobilize one-tenth of that, and even then not with the flexibility 
of the trading system. It falls to those responsible for planning 
the appropriation of and/or access to the use of water for a 
nation’s needs to take into account the status of the global soil 
water resources which have enabled the stress-fi^ provision of 
water to the Middle East and North Africa since the 1970s. 
Information is not yet reliable on global soil moisture. For ^ose 
with an inescapable need for flows of soil water via Virtual 
water’, the imperative to obtain best estimates of the volume of 
this water is clear. It is a paradox that the water pessimists 
may be wrong but their pessimism is a very useful political tool 
which can help the innovator to shift the eternally 
interdependent belief systems of the public and their politicians. 
The water optimists may be right but their optimism is dang- 
erous because the notion enables politicians to treat water as a 
low policy priority, delay iimovation and thereby appease those 
who perceive themselves to be prospering under the old order. 
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The development of modem commercial banking bag been rela- 
tively slow in the Middle East and, even today, most people 
do not use ba nks . To some extent this reflects the historical 
underdevelopment of the region as, for ordinary people, the 
monetarization of transactions has been a relatively recent 
phenomenon. In other Third World societies there were no moral 
objections to the replacement of barter with cash and credit 
transactions. Due to the Islamic code of ethics, however, there 
has been popular resistance to modem financial developments 
in m^y parts of the Muslim world, including the Middle East 
Saudi Arabia, for example, did not issue its own banknotes until 
the 1960s, as before then gold and silver coins were the major 
instruments for transactions. Although most people no longer 
regard paper money as being un-Islamic, the use of cheques, 
commercial bank credit and other bariking instruments are 
viewed with suspicion by many devout Muslims. 

Arab-owned commercial banks were only founded in the 
Middle East in the 1920s, the flrst being Banque Misr of Egypt 
and the Arab Bank, a Palestinian institution. Most finanHpl 
activity up until then was handled by foreign banks, and even 
banks such as the Ottoman Bank or the National Bank of Egypt 
were foreign-owned. As these banks were largely involved in 
trade finance or arranging government loans, they were not 
dealing directly with ordinary local Muslims. In any case, trade 
was often in &e hands of non-Muslims; the Egyptian cotton 
trade, for example, being largely handled by foreigners resident 
in Alexandria. Hence, banks were regarded as institutions 
serving infidels, and not organizations with which the devout 
Muslim should become involved. This attitude has persisted, 
and despite the development of indigenous commercial banking, 
it tends to be only the more Westernized elements in Muslim 
societies which use modem banking services. 

Principles of Islamic Finance 

Perhaps the most widely known tenet of Islamic finance in the 
West is the prohibition of riha. What constitutes riha has long 
been the subject of debate amongst Islamic scholars. Some 
believe that riha refers to usury, whereas others believe that 
aU interest is riha. Certainly, one Muslim objection to interest 
payments is on the grounds of equity. It is the poor and needy 
who are often forced to borrow, whereas the rida have surplus 
ftinds to save. Interest thus penalizes the poor and benefits the 
rich. To the devout Muslim this is anathema, as it results in 
hardship, and increasing social polarization. Such practices 
could not be tolerated in a community of believers. 

A further objection to interest is that it corrupts the recipient. 
It is viewed as an unearned income, a reward without productive 
effort. Interest can be a deterrent to honest toil, as it may be 
tempting to rely on unearned income rather than worlring for a 
wage or salary. Western neo-classical economics sees interest 
as a reward for waiting or deferring consumption until a future 
time. Ihe Protestant ethic which underlies Western capitalism 
regarded saving as virtuous. Time is treated as a type of com- 
modity by Western economists, which has a price. There is 
believed to be a trade-off between earnings and leisure, and 
wages are a reward for foregoing leisure. Muslim scholars reject 
such notions. The just wage reflects the workers’ contribution 
to society, not the time spent working. Time itself is valueless. 
Hence there can be no justification in a reward for time. 

To the devout Muslim abstinence needs no material reward. 
The earth’s bounty is to be used, but A l l a h demands certain 
sacrifices, such as fasting during the month of Ramadan. *^e 
rewards for such abstinence are spiritual, and the introdurtion 
of monetary incentives would oidy undermine the spiritual 
value of such practices. Furthermore, an incentive for saving 
may result in underconsumption, and a lack of effective demand 
in the economy. Hoarding is viewed as socially undesirable in 


Muslim societies, as it can result in unemployment and idle 
capacity. In this sense M uslim ideals are consistent with 
Keynesian views on economic management. Currency must 
circulate, and the accumulation of the means of exchange for 
its own sake is seen as undesirable. In the view of Muslim 
economists, capitalism does not achieve the right balance. Too 
much power is vested in the suppliers of capital; and the loanable 
fund market is distorted. A market system is viewed as natural, 
it is capitalism that is unnatural. 

Application of Islamic Ideals 

Although there is little disagreement over the principles of 
Islamic finance, the interpretation of the prohibition of riha in 
practice has been sulgect to much greater controversy. Should 
the prohibition apply to all interest, or does it merely mean that 
interest rates should be constrained at moderate levels? Are 
interest charges for business loans permissible, as the borrowers 
are seeking to use their credit to generate profits? Are fixed 
interest loans preferable to those subject to interest rate varia- 
tions, as at least the borrower knows the exact charges in 
advance, and there is no element of uncertainty? Finally under 
inflationary conditions, should interest reward be allowed to 
compensate savers for tiie depreciation of the value of their 
savings? A prohibition of nominal interest to compensate for 
inflation would penalize lenders, and subsidize borrowers. It 
could be argued that the prohibition of riha applies to real 
interest, not nominal interest, as with inflation, a ban on the 
latter may result in negative real interest. 

Most Islamic states in practice have tried to restrain nominal 
interest rates. As inflation results in social strains in any 
Muslim community, and also poses moral dilemmas, the control 
of price increases has been an important economic priority for 
Muslim governments. In the Middle East inflation has been a 
major worry in Turkey and Lebanon, and a cause of concern in 
Iran, Egypt and Syria. The consequences of inflation for nominal 
interest rates appalled the majority of devout Muslims. Double- 
figure nominal interest rates have become all too prevalent in 
these countries, and even when action against price rises has 
succeeded problems can remain. As there are some lags in 
adjustment, it is possible to have hi^ real rates, especially as 
inflation starts to fall. 

Some states, such as Saudi Arabia, have a prohibition on 
all interest payments and receipts under their Islamic laws. 
Arrangement fees and service charges are permitted, however, 
on ba^ loans, and in practice, as they are calculated on a 
percentage basis, they resemble interest in many respects. The 
service charges are fixed, however, and hence borrowers are not 
subject to the uncertainty over the future costs of debt-servicing 
which arises when interest rates vary. In Saudi Arabia most 
bank deposits are in current accounts which earn no income, 
but even deposits in savings accounts only earn a modest fixed 
return, not an interest receipt. 

Modem Islamic Banking 

In Islamic states where commercial banks are free to charge 
and receive interest, many Muslim businessmen felt obliged to 
participate in riba transactions, even though they felt a moral 
guilt in doing so. To overcome this dilemma of conscience, 
specifically Islamic banks were founded which could compete 
with conventional commercial banks but which adhered to 
Islamic principles. The movement was started in Pakistan in 
the 1950s, but soon spread to the Arab World, with the opening 
of the Mitr Ghams Savings Bank in Egypt in 1963, which later 
was superseded by the Nasser Social Bank. The impact of 
these institutions was modest, as the major state-ovmed banks 
continued to account for most of the banking business in Egypt. 
Nevertheless, the Nasser Social Bank attracted deposits from 
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an influential group of pious fanner landlords, and backed some 
significant agro-industrial ventures. 

It was, however, the devout Muslim merchants of the Gulf 
who were largely responsible for the subsequent rapid expansion 
of Islamic banMng. These conservative merchants were reluc- 
tant to use the services of conventional commercial ba nka yet, 
with the rapid business expansion in the Gulf following the oil 
price rises of 1973-74, some type of financial intermediation 
was clearly needed. Institutions such as the Dubai Islamic Bank 
(founded 1975), the Kuwait Finance House (1977), and the 
Bahrain Islamic Bank (1979) were established to serve such 
clients, while at the same time avoiding riha transactions. There 
was some government encouragement, with the states taking a 
minority shareholding in each of the institutions, but most of 
the finance came firom the merchants themselves, especially in 
the case of the Dubai Isl amic Bank which was 80% privately 
owned. 

The Islamic banks in the Gulf account for around 10% of total 
bank deposits. Although their role in Gulf finance is modest, 
the banks’ market penetration is considered a success, given 
that they represent a new type of institution adopting innovative 
financial techniques. Although there have been set-backs, not- 
ably as a result of dealings in precious metals, the track record 
of the Is lami c banks has been favourable so far, and the returns 
to investors have been competitive with those offered by more 
conventional banks. As most deposits are of modest amounts, 
the total number of depositors is higher than their share of total 
deposits indicates. Many customers maintain accounts with 
both the new Isl ami c banks and conventional commercial banks. 
In this sense the Islamic banks complement rather than replace 
conventional banks. Nevertheless, the ultimate objective for the 
Islamic banks is to provide a comprehensive range of banking 
services as a complete alternative to riba finance. 

In terms of domestic market penetration, the Kuwait Finance 
House has been the most successful Islamic bank, accountiog 
for almost one-fifth of total bank deposits in Kuwait. Its activi- 
ties are more diverse than those of the commercial banks in 
Kuwait, as it is heavily involved in housing loans and car- 
purchase financing, in addition to trade and commerce. The 
extent of its involvement in real estate means that, in many 
respects, it resembles a building society. Islamic services are 
provided in a modem fashion, wifii computerized accounts, fully 
automatic teUing facilities and even Islamic credit cards. During 
Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait in August 199()-February 1991, the 
Kuwait Finance House refused to remain open for business, 
unlike other Kuwaiti banks. Following the country’s liberation, 
the Kuwait Finance House reopened, having gained much re- 
spect by its refusal to collaborate with the Iraqis in any way. 

In Saudi Arabia there has been considerable support for 
Islamic banking, even thou^ the Kingdom had no specifically 
Islamic banks until recently. As aU bamks in Saudi ^abia are 
supposed to operate according to Islamic principles, the Saudi 
Arabian Monetary Agency saw no need to license a specially 
designated Islamic bank. Indeed it was thought that granting 
such a licence would place the commercial b anka in an invidious 
position. Hence the only Islamic financial institution in the 
Kingdom was the Jeddah-based Islamic Development Bank, but 
it is a development assistance agency, and not a bank which 
deals with the general public. Its principal aim is to provide 
riba-free finance for Islamic countries, especially those with low 
per caput income levels. 

Money-lenders as Islamic Banks 

Many Saudi citizens do not maintain accounts with the commer- 
cial banks in the Kingdom. Instead they resort to money-lenders 
and money-changers for their financial requirements. Some of 
these mformal bankers offer a wide range of finanrifll services, 
including the exchange of currency, the kanHIiTig of overseas 
remittances, deposit facilities and loans. Interest is not earned 
on lo^, which are often in kind rather than cash. For example, 
if a client needs some item of equipment, the money-lender will 
usually purchase it on behalf of the dient, and then either 
collect instalments fix>m the client, or else enter a leasing 
arrangement Ip. either case the payments over a period will 
^ceed the ini ti al cost of the item, the difference representing 
the money-lender’s profit 


One Saudi Arabian money-lending and money-changing 
family, the ar-Rajhis, have grown to become one of the largest 
commercial financial institutions in the Kingdom. Their assets 
exceed US $9, 300m. In 1997 Ar-Rajhi Banking and Investment 
Corporation was Saudi Arabia’s most profitable bank, with an 
8% increase in profits, to $347m. The bank’s profitability owes 
much to its substantial non-interest bearing deposits. All of the 
business has been built up on the basis of nba-free transactions. 
In 1983 there were pressures on the ar-Rajhis to re^ster as a 
commercial bank, as, unlike the other banks, they did not hold 
reserves with the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency and were 
completely unregulated. Rather than register as a conventional 
commercial bank, the ar-Rajhis decided to seek Islamic banking 
status, as they claimed their business methods conformed to 
Koranic principles in any case. 

There was some hesitation on the part of the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency, given tiie implications for the other banks 
and the problems in acting as a lender of the last resort for this 
type of finanmal institution. In the end, however, the Saudi 
Arabian Monetary Agency decided to license the ar-Rajhis offi- 
cially in 1985 as deposit-takers and exchange dealers, largely 
in o^er to help safeguard the stability of the domestic financial 
system. In 1988 the ar-Rajhis decided to increase their capital 
base by becoming a public company and sold one-half of their 
shares outside the family. Although the Monet^ Agency is 
not obliged to act as lender of the last resort with respect to 
institutions such as the ar-Rajhis, it is widely believed that it 
would if the need arose. It is oiily the unregistered money- 
changers, who refuse to submit properly audited annual 
accounts, that lie outside the Monetary Agency’s protective net. 
Witii tide registration of the money-lenders as Islamic banks, 
the Monetary Agency has conceded that Islamic financial princi- 
ples can be inte]T)reted in different ways. Plurality exists as 
both the conventional commercial banks and the money-lenders 
claim to conform with Islamic principles, even though their 
methods of operation differ considerably. 

Islamic Banks in International Markets 
Prince al-Faisal as-Sadid of Saudi Arabia is one of the leading 
activists in the Islamic banking movement. Although he has 
not established a domestic banking operation within Saudi 
Arabia, he was the prime instigator of the Faisal Islamic Banks 
of Egypt and Sudan, both of which were founded in 1977. Both 
banks received some local deposits, but much of their funds for 
lending came from Saudi Arabia. Hence, in this sense, the 
institutions represented a vehicle for the intra-regional recyc- 
ling of petroleum revenue to less afiSiuent Muslim states. Prince 
al-Faisal as-SaSid, however, decided that it would be desirable 
to have an Islamic banking presence in Western financial mar- 
kets. It was felt necessary to provide some mechanism whereby 
investors from Saudi Arabia and elsewhere in the Gulf could 
participate in Western markets on the basis of riba-free transac- 
tions. Consequently Dar al-Maal al-Islami, the House of Islamic 
Funds, was founded in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1981, with a 
paid-up capital of US $316m. 

Despite some initial problems, and losses during the 1983/84 
financial year, Dar al-Maal al-Islami seems to have estabhshed 
a sound deposit base, and is widening its lending and investment 
activities. The major difficulty has been to identify riba-free 
projects to back profitably in Western markets. There is no 
objection to dealing with institutions which participate in riba 
transactions, however, as long as the Islaimc institution is not 
directly involved, though in the longer term it is hoped to avoid 
such deahngs. In practice, Dar al-Maal al-Islami functions as a 
kind of investment company, deploying most of its funds in 
equity markets and in property, though it also holds short-term 
assets in the form of cash and commodities. It is the appropriate 
choice of liquid financial instruments which has caused greatest 
difficulty, as Islamic mstitutions cannot hold government bills 
or bonds which yield interest. 

Constraints in Secular Societies 

Problems inevitably arise when Islamic financial institutions 
operate in a non-Islamic environment. As the Islamic banks do 
not hold Western government securities as part of their liquid 
assets, they cannot be roistered in Western Europe or the USA 
as fully-fledged commercial banks. Commodity holdings are not 
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recognized as liquid assets, and the maintenance of a Isirge 
proportion of non-earning cash reserves would substantially 
reduce the banks’ returns on their assets. One possible solution 
in the West is to act as a kind of building society, lending to 
Muslms for house purchases. This approach has been adopted 
by F^t Path F i na n cial Services of Michigan and Ontario, the 
leading Islamic retail financial institution in North America. 

The Bank of England has been reluctant even to register the 
Islamic ba nk s as licensed deposit-takers, largely owing to their 
inability to provide a guaranteed rate of return on deposits and 
a percmved opacity of transactions and procedures, and those 
operating in the United Kingdom are regarded as investment 
companies rather than banks. The lack of banking status has 
drawbac^. Islamic institutions cannot solicit for deposits firom 
Muslim investors who reside in the United Kingdom, nor can 
ihey cai^ out normal banking operations. The Islamic financial 
institutions in London are mamly engaged in the finance of 
Euro-Arab trade. Clients of British banks exporting to the 
Islamic world are often referred to Islamic institutions in 
London. One new development has been for Western commercial 
b ank s to offer Islamic financial services to their Muslim clients. 
The Union Bank of Switzerland, for example, offers an Islamic 
investment ftmd. The Saudi International Bank in London 
offers Islamic trade finance and is also offering Islamic portfolio 
management services for clients of substantial means. The 
United Bank of Kuwait has opened a specialized Islamic Invest- 
ment Banking Unit in London. It is now the leading provider 
of such services in Europe. Citib ank has offered Islamic banking 
services since 1994, its Bahrain branch being the centre for 
these activities. 

Indebtedness and the Shaii^a Law 

Sudden fluctuations in the world price for oil can result in 
vulnerable loan agreements and the creation of bad debts. Many 
borrowers argue that they should not be liable for interest 
payments when they fall into debt. The SharVa courts have 
usually sided with the debtors rather than with the banks, and 
in Saudi Arabia there is some doubt if even service charges can 
be legally enforced. 

In the United Arab Emirates the courts have ruled that 
simple interest is permissible, but that borrowers are not liable 
for compound interest payments. As the SharVa law does not 
follow case precedent, there is much confusion about the situa- 
tion. Commercial banks operating in the Gulf are increasingly 
reluctant to take debtors to court, and many are trying to reach 
out-of-court settlements by granting payment moratoriums. 
Rolling over credits is regarded as preferable to writing down 
the value of bank assets. 

In order to avoid problems of this kind in the future the 
commercial banks in Saudi Arabia are now offering Islamic 
finance. Some, including the Kingdom’s largest bank, the 
National Commercial, have opened separate branches for 
women, a move favoured by some Islamic theologians, who 
advocate the sexual segregation of finance in accordance with 
Islamic inheritance laws. The National Commercial Bank has 
also opened new Islamic branches, and converted some existing 
branches to Islamic branches. By 1998 46 of its 246 branches 
had been Tslamized’. This is partly in response to clients’ wishes, 
but also because, in the event of repayments failure, restitution 
can be more eeisily sought throu^ the courts. Trade credit is 
granted through resale and leasing arrangements, and the 
profit-sharing principle covers medium- and long-term finance. 
It seems likely that an increasing proportion of commercial 
banking business in the Gulf wiU be ‘Islamized’, even though it 
requires much more work by the banks. The emphasis switches 
ftum mere risks appraisal to the fuller evaluation of returns 
whidi is necessary with Islamic finance. 

Islamization’ of BanMiig 

In post-revolutionary Iran a m^’or policy objective has been the 
Tslamization’ of the nation’s institutions. La an Islamic society 
it is felt that all institutions should operate in acco^ance ^th 
Islamic principles, including banks and fin a n cial institutions. 
Merely permitting Islamic banks to operate alonpide West- 
ernized commercial banks is unsatisfactory. In a society of 
believers there is no place for riba financial institutions, indeed 
the workinp of commercial banks are an affront to the faithful. 


Instead, to ensure conformity with Koranic ideas and the spirit 
of Shiism, the Tehran authorities have Tslamized’ the entire 
banking system which precludes the operation of commercial 
banka using principles of Western finance. 

Iranian commentators have repeatedly attacked the i^b 
Tfilamiff banking movement as a camouflage for capitalism. 
Merely using the word Islamic’ does not chmge the natu^ of 
the banks themselves. The expression Tslamic ba nk ing’ is itself 
a contradiction in terms according to these critics. The word 
hank’ comes fi^m the Italian banco’, meaning Table’, as, in the 
past, money-changers fi:om Lombardy used to place money on 
a table. Such practices are inappropriate in Islamic financial 
transactions, which are based on trust. The word of a devout 
Muslim is believed, and he has no need to produce proof of his 
worth. This explains why even some Arab Islamic institutions 
are called houses rather than banks, the Kuwait Finance House 
and Dar al-Maal al-Islami (literally, Islamic House of Funds) 
being notable examples. 

Merely providing interest-free transactions, though a welcome 
development, is insufficient, according to Iranian critics. Islamic 
financial institutions cannot be limited-liability companies as 
obligations between Muslims who enter transactions must be 
absolute. There can be no escape from personal liability, and 
institutions can have no personify of their own in any case. 

Implementation of Islamic Financial Law 
Iran’s Islamic financial laws were passed by the Mqjlis (Islamic 
Consultative Assembly) in February 1984. They provided for 
the Tslamization’ of all Iran’s financial institutions by 22 March 
1985, although the implementation of the new regulations took 
four years to complete. Interest has been phased out of the 
system, and the banks now offer either interest-firee current 
and savings deposits, or long-term investment deposits. With 
current account deposits customers can use chequing facilities, 
but only those with savings deposits are given preferential 
treatment with respect to loan applications. Licentives are also 
offered on savings deposits, including the possibility of a frinded 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Those with long-term investment deposits 
cannot withdraw their funds without several months’ notice, 
but they are entitled to share in the bank’s profits, in accordance 
with the Islamic mudaraba (speculation) system. Borrowers are 
encouraged to enter into partnership arrangements with the 
banks, under which they share any profits which arise as a 
result of the investments which the bank has financed. The 
partnership arrangement may be only in respect of one project 
which the bank backs, or it may be with the business as a 
whole. In the case of a limited partnership the profits shared 
are only those which arise from the specific project for which 
funds have been obtained. Under a fi^ partnership arrange- 
ment all profits are shared. Machinery purchases are often 
financed by the bank purchasing the item ^uired on behalf of 
the client, who repays by instalments. In this case the ownership 
is transferred on payment of the first instalment An alternative 
arrangement is leasing conditioned to purchase, whereby the 
ownership is only transferred when the final instalment is paid. 

Under the Islamic banking laws banks may also finance trade 
through forward purchases on a client’s behalf. There is a 
distinction drawn between such purchases and futures trading, 
which is regarded as speculative, and therefore prohibited. 
Under a forward purchase the bank pays for the commodity 
being traded on behalf of the import agent or wholesaler, who 
wUl repay the bank when he resells tiie merchandise to the 
retailer or final customer. The Arab Islamic banks have siTnilar 
resale contracts, the time period for this type of credit typically 
being 90 or 180 days. 

Employee Attitudes 

In practice, in Iran, there has been some opposition to the new 
laws from existing bankers, and many bank employees are 
less than enthusiastic about the new systems. To facilitate 
implementation the banks have been reorganized into three 
groups, Melat, MeDi and Tejarat. A Council of Money and 
Credit Regulation has been established to supervise the banking 
system, the Council consisting of representatives fi:om the banks 
themselves, independent financial experts, and religious advi- 
sers (two of whom are mullahs). The Central Bank retains its 
executive role, but the Council is responsible for bank policy. 
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In stitutioii 

Bahrain Islamic Bank 

Bahrain Islamic Investment Company - 
Bank Islam Malaysia 

Al-Baraka Group 

Beit Ettamouil Saudi Toimsi .... 

Dar al-Maal al-Islami 

Dubai Islamic Bank 

Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt .... 
Faisal Islamic Bank of Sudan .... 
Faisal Islamic Bank of Turkey .... 
Faysal Islamic Bank of Bahr^ 

International Islamic Bank .... 

International Investor 

Islamic Development Bank 

Jordan Islamic Bank for Finance & Investment 

Kuwait Finance House 

Kuwait Finance House (Turkey) 

Nasser Social Bank 

Qatar Islamic Bank 

Ar-RajhiBank 

Tadamon Islamic Bank 


Country 

Date of 
foundation 

Paid-up 
capitm 
(million US $) 

Bahrain 

1979 

36.0 

Bahrain 

1981 

14.0 

Malaysia 

Saudi Arabia/ 

1983 

80.0 

Bahrain 

1982 

54.0 

Tunisia 

1984 

50.0 

Switzerland 

1981 

316.0 

UAE 

1976 

136.0 

Egypt 

1977 

132.0 

Sudan 

1977 

30.0 

Turkey 

1985 

10.0 

Bahrain 

1982 

100.0 

Bangladesh 

1983 

19.0 

Kuwait 

1992 

20.0 

Saudi Arabia 

1975 

4,400.0 

Jordan 

1978 

66.0 

Kuwait 

1977 

229.0 

Turkey 

1983 

200 

Egypt 

1972 

29.0 

Qatar 

1983 

54.0 

Saudi Arabia 

1986 

400.0 

Sudan 

1983 

9.0 


and the implementation of the new code. In 1994 it was 
announced that foreign banks could operate in Iran again, and 
not be conjhied solely to maintaining representative offices. It 
remains to be seen how they will be regulated under the Islamic 
banldng laws. 

The Arab Islamic financial institutions have had fewer per- 
sonnel problems. AU of the staff recruited by the Islamic banks 
are practising Muslims, apart fium some employees in Europe. 
Many are experienced bakers, who took salary cuts to join the 
new institutions, because they wished to work in an Islamic 
environment, and refrain from participation in riba transac- 
tions. Their attitude is extremely positive, and they are genu- 
inely seeking to make Islamic principles worL The bank 
employees view tiieir jobs as part of their religious devotion and 
there is little doubt that in many respects a voluntary system 
of Islamic banking is preferable to compulsion. 

Monetary Policy Issues 

Islamic financial principles are not only applicable to banking 
activity, but also to government finance and management of the 
economy at the national level. The prohibition of riba precludes 
the use of interest-rate changes as an instrument of monetary 
policy. Islamic economists b^eve it is unfair to penalize bor- 
rowers by raising interest rates merely for the sake of demand 
management, when the problems which resulted in such an 
action were not the fault of individual borrowers. Hence, even 
in Muslim economies where interest is permitted, it is felt 
desirable to keep rates stable, and preferably at low levels. 
Other instruments of monetary policy can be used, including 
control of the money supply, and regulation of bank lending 
through reserve requirements and special deposits. Indeed a 
strict monetary policy is thought to be essential in order to keep 
inflation under control. High and unpredictable rates of price 
increase result in social strains and uncertainty which can 
undermine the cohesion of Islamic societies. 

Many Islamic economists urge baknced budgets, as, if govern- 
ment expenditure exceeds tax receipts, borrowing Incomes 
necessary. If resort is made to bill or bond issues this implies 
the government is dependent on riba finance, an imdesirable 
state of affairs for any government in the Islamic world. In 
Sauffi Arabia the authorities have attempted to avoid interest 
by issuing government securities at a discount below their 
i^eemable value. The difference represents the return to purch- 
asers of the securities. A large number of Islamic economists 
object to tto practice, however, as the yield on the securities 
resembles interest. Indeed the price at which this type of Saudi 
Government security has been traded has been influenced by 
interesEtrrate developments in Western markets. This is a result 
of openness of the Kingdom’s economy, and the ease with 
which foreign assets can be substituted for domestic assets. 


Fiscal Policy Constraints 

The public sector borrowing requirement can of course be con- 
trolled through fiscal policy, by restraining government expendi- 
ture or increasing taxation. The governments of many of the 
poorer Islamic states find great difficulty in restraining expendi- 
ture, especially on items such as food subsidies, given the 
pressing social needs. Many face a dilemma, as the reduction 
of the food subsidies results in inflationary pressures, which 
cause Islamic critics to assert that they are penalizing the poor, 
and are acting contrarily to the spirit of Islamic brotherhood. 
On tihe other hand if the subsidies are maintained, the gov- 
ernments are forced to borrow, not only from their own citizens, 
but also from Western infidels, or non-believers. 

In the poorer Islamic states the tax base is extremely re- 
stricted, as most of the population do not earn enough to pay 
iucome tax, and purchase taxes on basic commodities would 
penalize the needy. Import duties usually constitute the mayor 
source of government revenue, except in the oil-exporting states. 
Islamic law provides for zakat^ a type of wealth tax, which is 
on the statutes of all Muslim countries. This is levied annuaEy 
on both businesses and individuals at a rate of 2.5% of their 
total net value. Zakat is a unique tax, as contributions are 
entirely voluntary, but most believers pay, as it is regarded as 
one of the five central obligations of the Islamic faith. 

In countries such as Saudi Arabia, zakat collection is encour- 
aged, and the funds are collected by a special ministry, which 
uses the revenue for social purposes. Zakat has to be adminis- 
tered separately from other tax revenue, and cannot be used for 
general government spendiog, even on development projects. 
For this reason some governments have done little to encourage 
zakat. In Iran, under the Shah, many of the bazaar merchants 
paid zakat, but not to the secular Tehran authorities. Instead 
they paid zakat to local relief agencies organized by the mullahs 
through the local mosques. Most of the revenue was used to 
help poor rural immigrants to the cities who had difficulty in 
finding employment and who often lived in appalling conditions. 
Since the revolution the Islamic Government has taken over 
the administration of the tax, and there has been much debate 
about whether it should be made compulsory given the great 
social problems inherited from the Shah’s regime. 

Islamic Investment 

Perhaps the most interesting recent development has been the 
mderdng of the scope of Islamic finance to encompass equity 
investment. Such participatory finance is acceptable under the 
SharVa law but until recently the major constraints have been 
the unacceptability of many western companies because of their 
involvement in haram activities such as ^cohol or pork produc- 
tion and distribution. Drawing from the experience of the ethical 
investment movement in the West, criteria have now been 
established for Islamically-acceptable equity investment. Flem- 
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the British investment bank, launched its Oasis Fund in 
1995, mvestog m companies world-vnde that are involved in 
Mai acfavitaes. In Saudi Arabia the National Commercial Rank 
la^^ed a Global Tra^ Fund in 1996 and the ar-I^jhi group 
established a Global Equity Fund in 1997, both of virhich are 
managet^ accordance with the Shari'a law. The Faysal Islamic 
Ba^ ^Bahram initiated its Golden Equity Fund in 1997, By 
early 2000, according to the London-based Middle East, there 
v^re more 70 dedicated Islamic funds world-wide, of which 

about one-half originate in the Middle East. Among the newest 
rands are the Faysal Shield Fund, marketed jointly by Faysal 
Islamic Bank of Bahrain and Banque Nationale de Paris (BNP) 
group, Relays Islamic Portfolio and HSBC’s Amanah Global 
Equity Fund. Bahrain’s central bank, the Bahrain Monetary 
^ency, was to launch the first of three Islamic government 
bon^ m September 2000. Reflecting the enthusiasm of Islamic 
fund managers for Taigh-tech’ stocks at this time, in August it 
was aimounced that the Bahrain-based Islamic Investment 
Bant Gulf Finance House and the Islamic Corporation for 
Development of the Private Sector (a Jeddah-based subsidiary 
of the Islamic Development Bank) planned to establish an 
Islamic technology fund, with a view to investing in private 


in the Gulf states and elsewhere in the Middle East and 
North Africa. 

In 1999 Dow Jones & Co Inc, the US international business 
news publisher, launched an Islamic Market Index covering 
more than 600 companies around the world- Companies are 
listed only if their debt-to-asset level is less than one-third, if 
receivable accounts are less than one-half of total assets, and if 
interest income is less than 10% of operating income. These 
screenmg criteria are acceptable to many ShaH*a scholars, 
providing an amount equivalent to the interest-generated 
income is donated to charitable causes as a means of income 
‘purification’. Similarly, the FTSE Global Islamic Index Series 
covers 1,000 approved stocks. 


Prospects for the Future 

The prospects for Islamic finance were dealt several blows in 
the late 1980s, most notably the collapse in 1988 of the Egyptian 
Islamic investment house, Ar-Rayan, which was widely publi- 
cized. The Central Bank refused to intervene, thousands of 
small investors lost their savings and although Egypt’s Islamic 
banks were not directly involved, confidence in the whole sector 
was shaken. This had implications well beyond Egypt, as did 
the difficulties of the Jordan Islamic Bank, which were caused 
by the effect on the Jordanian economy of the crisis in the Gulf 
in 1990/91. 

Despite these reversals, the outlook for Islamic banking for 
the millennium and beyond is encouraging. Islamic financial 
assets world-wide (including those held by insurance companies) 
amounted to an estimated US $150, 000m. by 2000. [lasting 
Islamic financial institutions are now well established and 
Islamic financial instruments are widely recognized as a viable 
alternative to riba finance. Investors in the Ar-Rayan company 
were eventually compensated by an anonymous Gulf source and 
confidence among depositors with Islamic banks in Egypt was 
restored. The four principal state-owned commercial banks in 
Egypt now offer Islamic banking facilities to their clients. These 
fadlities have proved to be very successful, attracting 10% of 
total deposits in the Egyptian banking system within one year 
of their introduction. (New banking legislation enacted in Egypt 
in mid-1998 was expected to provide for the privatization of 
the country’s four principal banks, and to prompt a period of 
acquisition, merger and increased competition.) 

^cent politicfi developments in the Gulf may favour Islamic 
finance, 'file unrest in Bahrain, a key financial centre in the 
Gulf, has brought a political response, but it also makes the 
authorities there and in Saudi Arabia more concerned than ever 
to emphasize their own Islamic credentials. This can be done 
with httle controversy in ^e economic and banking sphere, 
by accepting and even encouraging Islamic finance. Financial 
Tslamization’ may be seen as preferable to political Tslamiza- 
tion’, and as a way of meeting at least some of the aspirations 
of citizens of the Gulf. 


By mid-2000 future prospects for Islamic banking were contin- 
uing to improve, with the establishment of severe! new banks 
in 1999-2000 as well as what appeared to be a trend towards 
mergers and acquisitions. Notably, Faysal Islamic Bank of Bah- 
rain and Islamic Investment Company of the Gulf merged in 
June 2000 to form the Sh amil Bank of Bahrain (SBB), with a 
paid-up capital of US $230m. and assets exceeding $2, 900m. 
SBB was reported shortly afterwards to be in negotiations for 
a merger with Bahrain Islamic Bank, and to be near completion 
of a deal to establish a joint venture in Yemen. It was reported 
m March 2000 that BNP Bahrain was planning to establish 
an Islamic bank. Meanwhile, there was speculation that the 
enactment in the USA, in late 1999, of legislation (the Gramm- 
Leach-BOey Act) that effectivdy repesded the 1933 ‘Glass- 
Steag^’ Banking Act would facilitate the establishment of truly 
Islamic banks there. 

The financial contribution of the Kuwait Finance House to 
the ambitious Equate chemical plant project in Kuwait has also 
demonstrated the possibilities for Islamic fiTiaugiTig- of large 
development projects. Other interesting proposals for the sector 
include the possible future use of equity for long-term financing . 
ABN-Amro is expanding its Globfi Islamic Financial Services 
in Ba hrain to play a msgor role in project finance, while Citi 
Islamic Bank and the ABC Islamic Bank (this last, established 
in early 1998, recorded total assets of US $232 .3m. and net 
profits of $3.9m. in 1999) are providing leasing facilities for 
utility expansion where Islamic financing may be especially 
appropriate. Expansion in both the scale and the scope of the 
sector was thus predicted for the new millennium. 
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CALENDARS, TIME RECKONING, AND WEIGHTS AND 

MEASURES 


The Islamic Calendar 


Tlie Islanuc era dates from 16 July 622, which was the begiimiiig 
of the Arab year in which the Hijra (‘flight’ or migration) of the 
I^ophet Muhammad (Ihe founder of Islam), &om Mecca to Medina 
(in modem Saudi Arabia), took place. The Islamic or Hijri Calendar 
is lunar, each year having 364 or 355 days, the extra day being 
mterc^ated 11 times every 30 years. Accordingly, the beginning of 
the Hijri year occurs earlier in the Gregorian Calendar by a few 
days each year. Dates are reckoned in terms of the anno Hegirae 
(ah) or year of the Hegira iHijra). The Is lami c year ah 1421 began 
on 6 April 2000. 

The year is divided into the following months: 


1. Muharram 

30 days 

7. Rajab 

30 days 

2. Safar 

29 „ 

8. Shaaban 

29 .. 

3. Rabia I 

30 „ 

9. Ramadan 

30 „ 

4. Rabia II 

29 „ 

10. Shawwal 

29 

5. Jumada I 

30 „ 

11. Dhul-Qa‘da 

30 „ 

6. Jumada 11 

29 „ 

12. Dhul-Hijja 

29 or 30 


The Hijri Calendar is used for religious pumoses throughout the 
Islamic world and is the offlcial calendar m Saudi Arabia. In most 
Arab countries it is used in coryunction with the Gregorian Calendar 
for official purposes, but in Turkey and Egypt the Gregorian 
Calendar has replaced it. 


PRINCIPAL ISLAMIC FESTIVALS 

New Yean 1st Muharram. The first 10 days of the year are regarded 
as holy, especially the lOtL 

Ashonra: 10th MuharranL Celebrates the firat meeting of Adam 
and Eve after leaving Paradise, also the ending of the Flood and 
the death of Husain, grandson of the Prophet Muhammad. The feast 
is celebrated with fairs and processions. 

Mouloud or Ymn an-Nabi (Birth of Muhammad): 12th Rabia I. 
Leilat al-Meircu (Ascension of Muhammad): 27th imab. 
Ramadan (Month of Fasting). 

Id al-Fitr or Id as-Saghir or Ed 9 nk Bayram (The Small Feast): 
Three days beginning 1st Shawwal. This celebration follows the 
constraint of the Ramadan fast. 

Id al-Adha or Id al-Eabir or Buyok Bayram (The Great Feast, 
Feast of the Sacrifice): Four days beginning on 10th DhuT-Hifia. 
The principal Islamic festival, commemorati^ Abraham’s sacrifice 
and coinciding with the pilgrimage to Mecca. Celebrated by the 
sacrifice of a meep, by feastmg and by donations to the poor. 


Islamic Year 1420 1421 1422 


New Year 17 April 1999 6 April 2000 26 March 2001 

Ashoura 26 April 1999 15 April 2000 4 April 2001 

Mouloud 26 June 1999 15 June 2000 4 June 2001 

Leilat al-Meiraj . . . . 6 Nov. 1999 26 Oct. 2000 15 Oct. 2001 

Ramadan begins . . . 9 Dec. 1999 28 Nov. 2000 17 Nov. 2001 

Id al-Fitr 8 Jan. 2000 28 Dec. 2000 17 Dec. 2001 

Idal-Adha 16 March 2000 6 March 2001 23 Feb. 2002 


Note: Local determinations may vary by one day from those given here. 


The Iranian Calendar 

The Iranian Calendar, introduced in 1925, was based on the Islamic 
Calendar, adapted to the solar year. Iranian New Year {Now Ruz) 
occurs at the vernal equinox, which usually falls on 21 March in 
the Gregorian Calendar In Iran it was deaded to base the calendar 
on the coronation of Cyrus the Great, in place of the Hijra, from 
1976, and the year beginning 21 March 1976 became 2535. During 
1978, however, it was decided to revert to the former system of 
dating. The year 1379 began on 21 March 2000. 

The Iranian year is divided into the following months: 


1. Favardine 

31 days 

7. Mehr 

30 days 

2. Ordibehecht 

31 „ 

8. Aban 

30 „ 

3. Khordad 

31 

9. Azar 

30 „ 

4.Tir 

31 

10. Dey 

30 „ 

5. Mordad 

31 „ 

11. Bahman 

30 „ 

6. Chariver 

31 

12. Esfand 

29 or 30 days 

The Iranian Calendar is used for 

aU purposes 

in Iran, except the 

determining of Islamic religious festivals, for whi 

ch the lunar Islamic 


Calendar is used. 


The Hebrew Calendar 

The Hebrew Calendar is solar with respect to the year but lunar 
with respect to the months. The normal year has 353-355 days in 
12 lunar months, but seven times in each 19 years an extra month 
of 30 days {Adar H) is intercalated after the normal month of Adar 
to ac^ust the calendar to the solar year. New Year (Rosh Hashanah) 
usually falls in September of the Gregorian calendar, but the day 
varies considerably. The year 5761 began on 30 September 2000. 

The months are as follows: 


1. Tishri 

30 days 

7. Nisan 

30 days 

2. Marcheshvan 

29 or 30 days 

8. lyyar 

29 „ 

3, Kislev 

29 or 30 „ 

9. Sivan 

30 

4. Tebeth 

29 days 

10. Tammuz 

29 „ 

5. Shebat 

30 „ 

11. Ah 

30 „ 

6. Adar 

29 „ 

12. EUul 

29 „ 

(AdarH) 

30 „ 




The Hebrew Calendar is used to determine the dates of Jewish 
religious festivals only. The civil year begins with the month Tishri, 
while the ecclesiastical year commences on the first day of Nisan. 
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Standard Time 

The table shows zones of standard time, relative to Greenwich Mean Traditional Arabic time is still "^dely used loca^opulation 

Time (GMT). Many of the individual countries adopt daylight saving in Saudi Arabia except in most of the Eastern I^vince. This system 

tiniA at certain times of year. is based on the local time of sunset, when timepieces are all set to 12. 


GMT 

One hour 
ahead 

Two hours 
ahead 

Three hours 
ahead 

Three and one-half 
hours ahead 

Four hours 
ahead 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Libya 

Spanish North 
Africa 

Tunisia 

Cyprus 

Egypt 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Syria 

Turkey 

Bahrain 

Iraq 

Kuwait 

Qatar 

Saudi Arabia 
Yemen 

Iran 

Oman 

United Arab 
Emirates 


Weights and Measures 


Principal weights and units of measurement in common use as alternatives to the metric and 
imperial systems. 

WEIGHT 


Unit 

Country 



Metric equivalent 

Imperial 

equivalent 

Hogga 

Maund 

Qintar (Kantar) or Buhar 

Ratlor Rotl 

UqqaorOke . . . . 

YeniOkka 

Iraq 

Yemen 

. Saudi Arabia . 

Cyprus .... 

. Egypt 

Saudi Arabia . . . .' 

. Egypt J 

Cyprus 

Egypt. . . . . 

Turkey 

1.27 kg 

37.29 kg 

228.614 kg 

44.928 kg 

0449 kg 

127 kg 

1.245 kg 

1kg 

2.81b 

82.28 lb 

5041b 

99.05 lb 

0.99 lb 

2.81b 

2.761 lb 

2.205 lb 

LENGTH 

Unit 

Country 



Metric equivalent 

Imperial 

equivalent 

Busa 

Dirraa, Dra or Pic . 

Saudi Arabia . 
Cyprus 



2.54 cm 

60.96 cm 

1 in 

2ft 

CAPACITY 

Unit 

Country 



Metric equivalent 

Imperial 

equivalent 

Ardabb or Ardeb 

Kadah . . . . 

Keila 

Saudi Arabia . . . ." 

Egypt J 

Egypt 

Cyprus 

Egypt 

198.024 litres 

2.063 litres 

36.368 litres 

16.502 litres 

45.36 gallons 

3.63 pints 

1 pint 

3.63 gallons 

AREA 

Unit 

Country 



Metric equivalent 

Imperial 

equivalent 

Donum or Dunum . 

Feddan . .... 

Yeni Donum .... 

Cyprus 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan 

Syria 

Turkey 

Saudi Arabia . 

t Egypt J 

Turkey 

1,335.8 sq m 

2,600 sq m 

► 1,000 sq m 

^ 919.04 sqm 

* 4,201 sqm 

10,000 sq m 
(lha) 

0.33 acre 

0.62 acre 

0.2471 acre 

0.2272 acre 

1.038 acres 

2.471 acres 
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Metric to Imperial Conversions 


Metric units 

Imperial units 

To convert metric 
into imperial units 
multiply by: 

To convert imperial 
into metric units 
multiply by. 

Wei^t: 

Gram 

Ounce (Avoirdupois) 

0.035274 

28.3495 

Kilogram (kg) 

Metric ton (*000 kg) 

Pound Oib) 

2^04622 

0.453592 

Short ton (2,000 lb) 

1.102311 

0.907185 

Long ton (2,240 lb) 

0.984207 

1.016047 


( The short ton is in general use in the USA, while the long ton is 


normally used in Britain and the Commonwealth.) 

Length 

Centimetre (cm) 

Inch (in) 

0.3937008 

2.54 

Metre (m) 

Yard (=3 feet) 

1.09361 

0.9144 

Kilometre (km) 

Mile 

0.62137 

1.609344 

Volume 

Cubic metre (cu m) 

Cubic foot 

35.315 

0.0283 


Cubic yard 

1.30795 

0.764555 

Capacity 

Litre 

Gallon (=8 pints) 

0.219969 

4.54609 


Gallon (US) 

0.264172 

3.78541 

Area 

Square metre (sq m) 

Square yard 

1.19599 

0.836127 

Hectare (ha) 

Acre 

2.47105 

0.404686 

Square kQometre (sq km) 

Square mile 

0.386102 

2.589988 
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Research Institutes 


RESEARCH INSTITUTES 

ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTES STUDYING THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 

(See also Regional Organizations— Education) 


ALGERIA 

Institut d’Etudes Arabes: University dAlger, 2 rue Didouche 
Mourad, Algiers. 

Institut d’Etudes Orientales; University d’Alger, 2 rue Did- 
ouche Mourai Algiers; publ. Annales. 

ARGENTINA 

Facultad de FilosofCa y Letras, Seccidn Interdisciplinaiia 
de Estudios de Asia y Africa: Universidad de Buenos Aires, 
25 de Mayo 221, 4° piso, 1002 Buenos Aires; tel. (1) 3347612; 
fax (1) 3^2733; f. 1982; multidisciplinary researdi, se mi n ar s 
and lectures; Dir Prof. Mai^a Elena Vela; pubis Temas de Africa 
y Asia (2 a year). 

ARMENIA 

Institute of Oriental Studies of the National Academy of 
Sciences of Armenia: Pr. Marshal Bagranyan 24 g, Yerevan 
375019; tel. (8852) 583382; e-mail nhovanes@pnas.sci.am; 
f. 1971; Dir N. H. Hovhannisian. 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

Australasian Middle East Studies Association: POB 64, 
Footscray 3011, Australia; Department of Semitic Studies, Univ- 
ersity of Sydney, N.S.W. 2006; tel. (2) 6922190; Pres Dr A. 
Shboul, Past Pres. NeilTruscott; publ. Conference Proceedings. 
Programme in Middle East Studies: University of Western 
Australia, Nedlands, Western Australia 6009; tel. (8) 93802926; 
fax (8) 93801016; e-mail r^bby@ecel.uwa.edu.au; f. 1975 to 
promote, encourage and fadlitate teaching, research and the 
dissemination of information on the Middle East; Dir Prof. 
R. Gabbay. 

AUSTRIA 

Afro-Asiatisches Institut in Wien: Tiirkenstrasse 3, A-1090 
Vienna; tel. (1) 3105145; f. 1959; seminars, scholarship pro- 
grammes and other cultural exchange between Afdcans and 
Asians in \^enna; Gen. Sec. Christian Guqgenberger; Pres, Arch- 
bishop Dr Christoph SchOnborn. 

Institut for Orientahstik der Universitat Wien: Spitalgasse 
2-4, A-1090 Vienna; tel. (1) 427743401; fax (1) 42779434; e-mail 
orientalistik®univie.ac.at; f. 1886; library of 26,200 vols; Dir 
Prof. Dr HermannHunger; pubis Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes (annually), TUrkologiscker Anzeiger (annu- 
ally), Archiv fOr Orientfbrschung (annually). 

AZERBAIJAN 

Institute of Oriental Studies: Academy of Sciences, Pr. 
Husain Javid 31, 370143 Baku; tel. (12) 392351; e-mail shorg® 
lan.ab.a 2 ; f. 1958; Dir GovkharBakhshaliyeva. 

BELGIUM 

Centre dTltudes et de Reserches Arabes: University de 
rStat k Mons, 24 ave Champ de Mars, 7000 Mons; tel. (65) 
373615; fax (65) 840631; e-mail prof.h.safar@worldonline.be; 
f. 1978; library of 2,000 vols; Dir Prof. H. Safar. 

Centre pour ITltude des Probl^mes du Monde Musulman 
Contemporain: 44 ave Jeanne, 1050 Brussels; tel. (2) 6423359; 
f. 1957; Dir A Desteee; pubis Correspondance dVrient-Etudes 
and collections Correspondance dVrient and Le monde mus- 
ulman contemporain— Initiations. 

Departement Oosterse en Slavische Studies: Faculteit Let- 
teren, Kathoheke Universiteit te Leuven, Bhjde Inkomststraat 
21, 3000 Leuven; tel. (16) 324931; fax (16) 324932; e-mail 
oriental.studies@arts.kuleuven.ac.be; internet www.Meuven 
.ac.be; f. 1936; Pres. Prof. W. Vanbe Walle; 80 mems; pubis 
Orientalia Icvaniensia Analecta^ Orientalia Lovaniensia Peri- 


odica, Bibliothtque du Museon (1929-68), Orientalia et Biblica 
Lovaniensia (1957-68), Inforient-Reeks. 

Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth: Parc du 
Cinquantenaire, 10, 1000 Brussels; tel. (2) 7417364; f. 1923 to 
encourage Egyptian studies; 1,450 mems; library of 90,000 vols; 
Pres. Comte d’Arschot; Dirs M. J. Bingen and H. De Meulenaere; 
pubis Chronique dEgypte, Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, Papyrologica 
Bruxellensia, Bibliographie Papyrologique sur fkhes, Monu- 
mentaAegyptiaca, Rites egyptiens, Papyri Bruxellenses Graecae, 
Monographks Reine Elisabeth. 

Nederlands-Vlaams Institut in Cairo: c/o Ambabel Cairo, 
Karmelietenstraat 23, 1000 Brussels; (see under Egypt). 

CUBA 

Centro de Estudios de Africa y del Medio Oriente (Centre 
for -^^can and Middle Eastern Studies): Avda 3ra, No 1805, 
entre 18 y 20, Miramar, Playa, Havana. 

CYPRUS 

PLO Research Centre; POB 5614, 16 Artemidos St, Strovolos, 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 429396; fax (2) 312104; fmrly in Beirut, Lebanon; 
f. 1965; studies Palestine question; Dir Sabri Jiryis; pubis Shu*un 
FUastiniya (Palestine Affairs, monthly) and various books and 
pamphlets on aspects of the Palestine problem. 

CZECH REPUBUC 

Orientdlni dstav AV 6R (Oriental Institute AS CR): 182 08 
Prague 8, Pod vodyrenskou vegf 4; tel. (2) 66052484; fax (2) 
8585627; e-mail kolmas@orient.cas.cz; f. 1922; attached to Czech 
Academy of Sciences, Dir Prof Josef KolmaS; pubis Archiv 
orientdlm (quarterly), Novy Orient (monthly). 

DENMARK 

Center for Mellem0st-Studier (Centre for Contemporary 
Middle East Studies): University of Southern Denmark, Main 
Campus, Odense University, Campusvej 55, 5230 Odense M; 
tel. 65502183; fax 65501158; e-mail middle-east@hist.sdu.dk; 
internet http://middle-east.hum.sdu.dk; f 1983; national centre 
for interdisciplinary research in cultures and societies of the 
contemporary Middle East; 10-member research team; library 
of 3,000 vols and 90 periodicals; Dir Prof Martin Hvidt; pubis 
Mellem0st Information (monthly in Danish), Information om 
Indvandrere (quarterly in Danish) and a monographical series 
via internet. 

Orientalsk Samfhnd (Orientalist Association): Carsten Nie- 
buhr Institute of Near Eastern Studies, Snorresgade 17-19, 
2300 Copenhagen S; tel. 35328900; f 1915 to undertake the 
study and further the understanding of Oriental cultures and 
civilizations; 20 mems; Pres. Dr Leif Littrup; Sec. Prof J. P. 
Asmussen; publ. Acta Orientalia (annually). 

EGYPT 

Academy of the Arabic Language: 15 Aziz Abaza St, Zam- 
alek, Cairo; tel. (2) 3405931; fax (2) 3412002; e-mail aal@idsc. 
gov.eg; f 1932; Pres. Dr Ahmed Shawky Dheif; Sec.-Gen. Dr 
Ahmed Shawky Dibf; library of 60,000 vols and periodicals; pubis 
Review (2 a year), books on reviving Arabic heritage, council and 
coifference proceedings, biographies of members of Academy, 
lexicons and directories of scientific and technical terms. 
American Research Center in Egypt Inc: 2 Midan Qasr ad- 
Dubarah, Garden City, Cairo; tel. (2) 3548239; fax (2) 3553052; 
and 30 East 20th St, Suite 401, New York, NY 10003-1310, 
tel. (212) 5296661; fax (212) 5296856; f 1948 by American 
universities to promote research by US and Canadian scholars 
in all phases of Egyptian civilization, including archaeology, art 
history, humanities and social sciences; grants and fellowships 
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available; 32 institutional mems and 1,250 individual mems; 
Pres. Janet Johnson; Vice-Pres. Charles D. Smith; Cairo Dir 
Mark M. Easton; New York Dir Terence Walz; pubis Journal 
(annually), Newsletter (quarterly). 

Centre for Political and Strategic Studies: A1 Abram 
Foundation, al-G-alaa St, Cairo; tel. (2) 755650; fax (2) 745888; 
f. 1968; research into international relations and politics; partic- 
ular emphasis on Arab-Israeli relations; Dir Dr 0. el Ghazau 
Harb; pubis The Arab Strategic Report (quarterly), The Intema- 
tional Politics Magazine (quarterly). 

Institut Dominicain d'Etudes Orientales: Priory’ of the 
Dominican Fathers, 1 Sharia Masna at-Tarabish, BP 18 Abba- 
siyah, 11381 Cairo; tel. (2) 4825509; fax ( 2 ) 6820682; e-mail ideo@ 
link.com.eg; f. 1953; Dir Pere Regis Morelon; publ. Melanges de 
Llnstitut Dominicain d'Etudes Orientales iMIDEO - every 
18 months). 

Institut dlElgypte: 13 Sharia Sheikh Rihane, Cairo; f. 1798; 
studies literary, artistic and scientific questions relating to 
Egypt and neighbouring countries; 60 mems, 60 assoc. 

50 corresp., mems; library of 160,000 vols; Pres. Dr Sulaiman 
Hazien; Sec. Gen. P. Ghalioungu; pubis Bulletin (annually), 
Mimoires (irregular). 

Institut Fran^ais d’Archdologie Orientale: 37 rue Sheikh 
Ali Youssef, BP 11562, Cairo; tel. (2) 3548248; fax (2) 3544635; 
e-mail ngrimal(^ao.egn6t.net; f. 1880; excavations, research 
and publications; library of 70,000 vols; Dir Prof. Nicol.as Grimal; 
pubis Bulletin de Vlnstitut Frangais d*Archeologie Orientale, 
Annates Islamologiques, etc. 

Institute of Arab Research and Studies: 1 Tolombat St, 
POB 229, Cairo (Garden City); tel. (2) 3551648; fax (2) 3562543; 
f. 1953; research and studies into contemporary Arab affairs; 
international relations; library service; affiliated to the Arab 
League Educational, Cultural and Scientific Organization-— 
ALECSO; Dir Prof. Ahmad Yousuf Ahmad; publ. Bulletin of Arab 
Research and Studies (annual). 

Middle East Research Centre: el-Khaliia el-Mahmoun St, 
Ain Shams University; tel. (2) 821117; Dir Prof. Dr Muhammad 
Redael-Edet. 

National Centre for Middle East Studies: 1 Kasr el-Nile St, 
Bab el-Louk, POB 18, 11513 Cairo; tel. (2) 770041; fax (2) 
770063; f. 1989; research into peace process, arms control and 
confiict resolutions; Dir R. Ahmad Ismail Fakhr; puhl. Middle 
East Papers (3 per year). 

Nederlands-Vlaams Institut (NVIC) (Netherlands-Flemish 
Institute in Cairo): 1 Dr Mahmoud Azmi St, POB 50, 11211 
Zamalek, Cairo; tel. (2) 3322522; fax (2) 3322523; e-mail nvic@ 
rite.com; internet www.leidenuniv.nl; f. 1971; finrly Nether- 
lands Institute for Archaeology and Arabic Studies in Cairo; 
Dir Dr Johannes Den Heuer; library and pubis in the field of 
Arabic Studies, Egyptology, archaeology and Coptology. 
Soci4t6 Arch4ologique d’Alexandrie: POB 815, 6 Mahmoud 
Mokhtar St, 21111 Alexandria; tel. and fex (3) 4820650; f. 1893; 
248 mems; Pres. A. M. Sadek; Vice-Pres. Youssef el-Gheriani; 
Treas. K. el-Adm; pubis Bulletins, Memoires, Monuments de 
VEgypte Grico-Romaine, Cahiers, Publications Spiciales, 
Archaeological and Historical Studies, 

Soci^t6 Egyptienne d’Economie Politique, de Statistique 
et de Legislation: BP 732, 16 ave Ramses, Cairo; f. 1909; 1,550 
mems; 3,018 mems; library of 18,259 vols; Pres. Dr Atif Sidky; 
Sec.-(Jen. Dr Mahmoud Hafez Ghanem; Tech. Secs Dr Fathi el- 
Massafawi and Dr Sake Ahmad Sakr; publ. Revue (quarterly in 
Arabic, FVench and English). 

Society for Coptic Archaeology: 222 ave Ramses, Cairo; tel. 
(2) 4824252; f. 1934; 360 mems; library of 15,000 vols; Pres. 
Wassip Boutros Ghau; Sec.-Gen. Dr A. Khater; Treas. Amin F. 
Abd en-Nour; pubis Bulletin (annually), Fouilles, Biblioth^que 
d’Art et d'Archiologie, Textes et Documents, etc. 

FINLAND 

Suomen Itfimainen Seura (Finnish Oriental Society): c .'0 
Department of Asian and AJ&ican Studies, Unioninkatu 38b, 
POB 59, 00014 University of Helsinki; fax (0) 19122094; e-mail 
irgj nhmhprg f. 1917; 178 mems; Pres. Prof. Tapani 

Harviainen; Sec. Phil. lie. Kaj Ohrnberg; publ. Studia Orientalia. 


FRANCE 

Centre Interdisciplinaire d’Etudes et de Recherches sur 
les Relations Internationales au Moyen-Orient (Centre of 
Interdisciplinary Studies and Research on International Rela- 
tions in the Middle East): University de Reimes H Haute Bret- 
agne, 6 ave Gaston Berger, 35043 Reimes Cedex; teL 2-99-33- 
52^2. 

Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques: 27 rue Saint- 
Guillaume, 75337 Paris Cedex 07; tel. 1-45-49-60-50; fax 1-44- 
10-84-50; f. 1945; Pres. RENfi RtMOND; Administrator R Desco- 
INGS; Arab world section has research team of 5 mems; pubis 
include MaghrehMachrek (quarterly). 

Institut d’Etudes Arabes et Islamiques: University de la 
Sorbonne Nouvelle (Paris HI), 13 rue de Santeuil, 75231 Paris 
Cedex 05; tel. 1-46-87-41-39; Dir Jean-Patrick Guillaume. 
Institut dnStudes Iraniennes: University de la Sorbonne Nou- 
velle (Paris ni», 13 rue Santeuil, 75231 Paris Cedex 06; tel. (1) 
45874069; fax (1) 45874170; e-mail iran(®ivry.cinrs.fr; f. 1947; 
Dir Yann Richard; pubis Travaux, Travaux et Mimoires (series), 
Studia Iranica (journal), Abstracta Iranica (annual bibliog- 
raphy). 

Institut d^tudes Symitiques: Institut dTltudes Symitiques, 
College de France, 52 rue du Cardinal Lemoine, 75231 Paris 
Cedex 05; teL (1) 44271051; fax (1) 44271603; e-mail etudes 
.semitiques(gcollege-de-firance.fr; f. 1930; Pres. J. Tedodor: 
publ. Semitica, 

Institut du Monde Arabe: 1 rue des Fosses Saint-Bemard, 
75236 Paris Cedex 05; tel. 1-40-51-38-38; fax 1-43-54-76-45; 
internet wwwimarabe.oi^; f. 1980; Pres. Camille Cabana. 
Institut de Recherches et d’Etudes sur le Monde Arabe 
et Musulman (Institute of Research and Studies on the Arab 
and Muslim World): University d’Aix-MarseiUe I et HI, Maison 
Mediterraneenne des Sciences de ITIomme, 5 rue du Chdteau 
de ITHorlogue, BP 647, 13094 Aix-en-Provence Cedex 2; tel. 4- 

42- 23-85-00; fax 4-42-23-85-01; e-mail secretariat 

■irp mflTn@imTnR>mTtiv aiy fr, 

Institut National des Langues et Civilisatioiis Orientales: 
2 rue de lille, 75343 Paris Cedex 07; tel. 1-49-26-42-00; fax 1-49- 
26-42-99; internet www.inalco.fi:; f. 1796; faculties of languages 
and civilizations of West Asia and Afiica; the Far East, India 
and Oceania; Eastern Europe; North and Central America; 
library of 430,000 vols and 7,000 periodicals; c. 11,800 students, 
300 teachers and lecturers; Pres. Andre Bourgey; Vice-Pres. 
France Bhattacharya; Sec. Gen. Catherine Delafosse; High 
International Studies (DEED, Department of International 
Business (CPEI), Automatic Languages Treatment (TAL), Mul- 
tilingual Engineering (IM); pubis Livret de VEtudiant (annu- 
ally), various Orient^ studies and periodicals. 

Institut de Papyrologie: University de Paris-Sorbonne, 1 
rue Victor-Cousin, 75005 Paris; tel. 140-46-26-45; Dir Ai^ 
Bianchard. 

Society Asiatique: 3 rue Mazarine, 75006 Paris; tel. 144-41- 

43- 14; fax 1-444143-16; f. 1822; 700 mems; library of 100,000 
vols; Pres. Daniel Gimaret; Vice-Pres Christian Robin, Caroline 
Gyss-Vermande; Secs J. L. Bacque-Grammont, C. Lubrano Di 
Ciccone; pxAiisJoumalAsiatique (2 a year), Cahiers de la Sociiti 
Asiatique, 

GEORGIA 

Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences 
of Georgia: Ul. acad. G. Tsereteli 3, 380062 Tbilisi; tel. (32) 
233885; fax (32) 233008; e-mail orientge(§hotmail.com; f. 1960; 
researches languages, history and culture of Near, Middle and 
Far East; Dir Prof, T. V. Gamkreudze. 

GERMANY 

Deutsche Arbeitsgemeinschaft Vorderer Orient (DAVO): 
Centre for Research on the Arab World (CERAW), Institute 
of Geography, University of Mainz, 56099 M ainz ; tel. (6131) 
3922701; fax (6131) 3924736; e-mail davo@geo 

.uni-mamz.de; intemet www.davo-online.de; f. 1993; interdisci- 
plinary association of more than 600 scholars, students and 
others interested in contemporary research on the Middde East 
and North Afiica; Pres. Prof. Dr GIinter Meyer. 
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DeutscLe MorgenlSndische Gesellschaft: D-69120 Heidel- 
berg, Im Neuenheimer Feld 330; tel. (6221) 548900; fax (6221) 
544998; e-mail dmg@saiimi-heidelberg.de; internet www.sai 
.uni-heidelberg.de/DMG; f. 1845; Sec. Maotred Hake; pubis 
Tkitschrift (two a year), Abhandlungen ftir die Kunde des Morg- 
enlandes, Bibliotheca Islamica, Wdrterbuch derKlassischenAra- 
bischen Sprache, Beimter Texte und Studien, Verzeichnis der 
orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, etc. 

Deutsches Orient-Institut: 20148 Hamburg, Mittelweg 150; 
tel. (40) 4132050; fax (40) 441484; e-mail doihh@uni-ham 
burg.de; internet www.doihh,de; f. 1960 from the Nah- und 
Mittelostverein e.V.; since 1965 has been affil. to Deutsches 
lirbersee-Institut^ devoted to research in politics, social sciences 
and economics of Near and Middle East; Dir Prof. Dr Udo 
Steinrach; pubis Nahost JaJirbuch (annually), Orient (quart- 
erly), Mitteilungen (irregular), Schriften (irregular). 

Freie Universitdt Berlin Ihstitut fOr Altorientalistik: 
14195 Berlin, Htittenweg 7; teL (30) 83853347; fax (30) 
83853600; e-mail reriger2@zedat.fu-berlm.de; f. 1950; Dir 
Johannes Renger. 

Internationale Gesellschaft fiir Orientforschung: Orienta- 
lisches Seminar, J. W. Goethe-Universitkt, Postfach 11-1932, 
60054 FranJdurt/Mam 11; f. 1948; 400 mems; Pres. Prof. R. 
Sellheim; publ. Oriens (annually). 

Nah- und Mittelost Verein e.V. (German Near and Middle 
East Association): 20148 Hamburg, Mittelweg 151; tel. (40) 
4503310; fax (40) 45033131; e-mail numov@numov.de; internet 
www.numov.de; f. 1934; 600 mems; Chair. Werner Schoeltzke. 
Seminar fhr Orientalische Sprachen: Nassestr. 2, 53113 
Bonn; tel. (228) 738415; fax (228) 738446; e-mail usoOlO® 
uni-bonn.de; f. 1959 (1887 Berlin); University of Bonn, Near 
East Department; Prof. Dr W. Schmucker. 

Zentrum fOr Turkeistudien: 45127 Essen, Altendorfer Str. 
3; tel. (201) 31980; fax (201) 3198333; e-mail 2 ft@uni-essen.de; 
internet www.uni-essen.de/zft/; f. 1985; centre for Turkish stu- 
dies; Dir Prof. Dr Faruk Sen. 

INDIA 

Asiatic Society of Bombay (Mumbai): Town Hall, Shahid 
Bh^atsingh, Mumbai 400 023; tel. 2660956; fax 2665139; e- 
mail asbl(^om2.vsnl.uet.in; internet www.education.vsnl.com/ 
asbl; f. 1804 as Bombay literary Society; to promote and public 
research in culture, arts and literature in relation to Asia; 
established the Dr P. V. Kane Research Institute for Oriental 
Studies in 1973 (later renamed the Dr P. V. Kane Institute for 
Post Graduate Studies and Research— affiliated to the Univ- 
ersity of Bombay); 2,592 mems; 241,336 vols; 2,378 MSS and 
11,829 old coins; Pres. Dr B. R. Rairikar; Hon. Sec Vimal Shah; 
pubis inch annual Journal, reports, critical aimotated texts of 
rare Sanskrit and PaH MSS. 


IRAN 

British Institute of Persian Studies; Kucheh Alvand, Khi- 
aban Dr Ali Shariati, Gholhak, POB 11365-6844, Tehran 19396; 
f. 1961; cultural institute, with emphasis on history and archae- 
ology; 650 individual mems; library of more than 10,000 vols; 
Hon. Sec. Dr Charles Melville; publ. Iran (annually). 

Institute for Political and International Studies— IPIS: 
Shaheed Bahonar Ave, Shaheed Aghaii St, Tajrish, Tehran; 
POB 19396/1793, Tehran; tel. (21) 2571010; fax (21) 2710964; 
e-mail ipis@www.dcLco.ir; f. 1983; research and information on 
Ir^*s foreign policy and international relations; emphasis on 
Middle East, Persian (Arabian) Gulf, Europe, South-East Asia 
and Centrd Asia; Dir Gen. Dr Saved Ab/^s Araghchi; pubis 
Central Asia and the Caucasus (quarterly), Iranian Journal of 
International Affairs (quarterly), Foreign Policy (quarterly). 


IRAQ 

Centre for Arab Gulf Studies: University of Basrah, POB 49, 
Basrah; tel. (40) 314657; fax (40) 213235; f. 1974; research intc 
eoonomi^, politics, strategic issues, geography, history and 
culture in the Persian (Arabian) Gulf region; Dir Dr Muhammae 
Abdullah Alazawi; publ. Arab Gulf Journal (quarterly). 
Deutsches Archaologisches Institut: Hay al-Maarife 82L 
63, POB 2105, Alwiya, Baghdad; tel. 5431363. 


Instituto BSspano-Arabe de Cultura; Hurriya Sq, Hay Babil 
925/25/80, POB 2266, Alwiyah; tel. 7766045; f. 1958; Dir Juan 
M. Casado Ramos. 

Iraq Academy: Academy of Sciences, Waziriyah, Baghdad; 
teL (66) 4221733; f. 1947 to maintain the Arabic language, to 
underlie research into Arabic history, Islamic heritage and 
the history of Iraq, and to encourage research in the modem 
arts and sciences; Pres. Prof. Dr Najih M. Khalil ar-Rawi; Sec.- 
(jen. Prof. Dr Ahmad Matloub; publ. Journal of the Academy of 
Sciences (quarterly, in Arabic) (2 a year, in Kurdish). 

ISRAEL 

The Academy of the Hebrew Language: POB 3449, Jeru- 
salem 91034; tel. (2) 5632242; fax (2) 5617065; e-mail 
acad2u@vms.hujLac.il; f. 1953; study and development of the 
Hebrew language and compilation of a historical dictionary; 
Pres. Ifrof M. Bar-Asher; pubis Zikhronot, Leshonenu (quart- 
erly), Leshonenu Ldam, monographs and dictionaries. 

Arab Studies Society: POB 20479, Jerusalem; tel. (2) 6273330; 
fax (2) 6286820; e-mail arabstudies@arabs.arabstudie8; internet 
http://www.arabstudies.org; f. 1980 to promote Arabic culture 
in general and Palestinian thought and culture in particular, 
works undertaken by 8 centres with 14 departments; library of 
more than 16,000 vols on Palestine and the Middle East; Chair 
Faisal Husseini; Gen. Dir Ishaq Budeiri; pubis more than 100 
books on culture and history of Jerusalem and Palestine. 

W. F. Albright Institute of Archaeological Research in 
Jerusalem: POB 19096, 26 Salah ed-Din, Jerusalem 91190; 
tel. (2) 6282131; fax (2) 6264424; e-mail Director@Albright.org.il; 
int^et www.albright.org.il; f. 1900 by American Schools of 
Oriental Researdi; research in Syro-Palestinian archaeology, 
Biblical studies, Near Eastern history and languages; sponsors 
excavations; Pres. S. W. Crawford; Dir Dr Sy Gitin. 
Begin-Sadat Centre for Strategic Studies: Bar-Ilan Univ- 
ersity, Ramat-Gan 52900; tel. (3) 5318959; fax (3) 5359195; 
e-mail besa@maiLbiu.ac.il; f. 1992; research on Midffie Eastern 
security; conferences and workshops; Dir Prof. Efraim Inbar; 
pubis BESA Bulletin, BE8A Colloquia on Strategy and Diplo- 
macy, BESA Security and Policy Studies, The Middle East 
Review of International Affairs (MERIA). 

The Ben-Zvi Institute for the Study of Jewish Communi- 
ties in the East: POB 7660, 12 Abravanel St, Jerusalem 91076; 
tel. (2) 5398888; fax (2) 5638310; e-mail mahonzvi@h2.hum.hiiji 
.ac.il; internet www.ybz.org.il; f. 1948; sponsors research in the 
history and culture of Jewish communities in the East; library 
of MSS and printed books; Chair. Prof. Haggai ben Shammai; 
pubis Sefunot, Pe'amim (quarterly), and monographs. 

Bertha von Suttner Research Program for Peace Studies 
and Conflict Resolution in the Mddle East: University 
of Haifa, Mount Carmel, Haifa 31905; tel. (4) 8240111; fax 
(4) 8342104. 

British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem: POB 19283, 
Jerusalem; tel. (2) 6828101; fax (2) 5323844; f. 1920; e-mail 
bsaj@vms.huji.ac.il; hostel and library; Chair. H.G.M. WlLU- 
AMSON; Admin. Dir J. M. Crane. 

Couvent Saint Etienne des P^res Dominicains, Ecole Bib- 
lique et Arch^ologique Fran^aise: POB 19053, Jerusalem 
91190; tel. (2) 6264468; fax (2) 6282567; e-mail ebafi^etvision 
.net.il; f. 1890; research, Biblical and Oriental studies, explora- 
tion and excavation in Palestine and Jordan; Dir Jean-Michbl 
Poffet; library of 130,000 vols; pubis Revue Biblique, Etudes 
Bibliques, Cahiers annexes de la Bible de Jerusalem, Cahiers 
de la Revue Biblique, Bible de Jerusalem, 

Moshe Dayan Center for Middle Eastern and African 
Studies/Shdloah Institute: Tel-Aviv University, Ramat Aviv, 
Tel-Aviv 69978; tel. (3) 6409646; fax (3) 6415802; e-mail dayan 
cen@ccsg.tau.ac.il; internet www.dayan.org; f. 1959; Dir Dr 
Martin Kramer; pubis Middle East Contemporary Survey (annu- 
ally), also monographs, teaching aids, stuches and occasional 
papers and computerized database on the Middle East; library 
e-mail dayanlib@ccsg.tau.ac.Ll. 

EBstorical Society of Israel: POB 4179, Jerusalem 91041; tel. 
(2) 5637171; fax (2) 5662135; e-mail shazar@rietvision.net.il; 
f. 1925 to promote the study of Jewish history and general 
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history, 1,000 mems; Chair. Prof. Michael Heyd; Gen. Sec. Zm 
Yekutiel; publ. Zion (quarterly), Historia (2 per year). 

Institute of Asian and African Studies: Hebrew University, 
Mount Scopus, Jenasalem 91906; tel. (2) 5883712; fax (2) 
5322545; e-mail nisjsai@pluto.niscc.huji.ac.il; f. 1926; studies of 
medieval and modem langusiges, culture and history of Mhddle 
East, Asia and Africa; Chair. Prof. Shaul Shared; pubis Max 
SchloessiTi^er Memorial Series, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic 
and Islam, translation series and studies in classical Islam and 
Arabic language and literature. 

Israel Exploration Society: POB 7041, 5 A\ida St, Jerusalem 
91070; tel. (2) 6257991; fex (2) 6247772; e-mail ies@vmsJiuji 
.ac.il; internet www.hum.huji.ac.il/ies; f. 1913; excavations and 
historical research, congresses and lectures; 4,000 mems; Chair. 
Prof. A. Biran; Dir J. Aviram; pubis E/iete-IsraeZ (Hebrew 
with Enghsh su mm aries), Qadmoniot (Hebrew quarterly ), Israel 
Exploration Journal (English quarterly), various books on 
archaeology (in Hebrew and English). 

Israel Oriental Society: The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
91905; tel. (2) 5883633; f. 1949; lectures and symposia to study 
all aspects of contemporary Middle Eastern, Asian and African 
affairs; Pres. Teddy Kollek; pubis Hamizrah Hehadask 
(Hebrew— with English summary— annual), Oriental Notes and 
Studies (1951-71). 

Jafree Center for Strategic Studies— JCSS: Tel-Aviv Univ- 
ersity, Ramat-Aviv, Tel-Aviv 69978; tel. (3) 6409200; fax 13) 
6422404; e-mail jcss2(^ost.tau.ac.il; internet www,tau.ac 
.il/jcss; f. 1977; research into Middle Eastern strategic affairs; 
Chair. Melvin Jaffee; Dir Prof. Shai Feldman; pubis JCSS Bul- 
letin (2 a year), The Middle East Military Balance, Strategic 
Assessment (quarterly). 

Jerusalem University College: POB 1276 Mt Zion, Jerusalem 
91012; tel. (2) 671-8628; fax (2) 673-2717; e-mail president® 
juc.edu; internet www.juc.edu; f. 1957 as Institute of Holy Land 
Studies; Christian study centre, grad, and undergrad, in the 
history, languages, religions and cultures of Israel in the Middle 
Eastern Context; Pres. Dr Sidney DeWaal; Academic Dean Dr 
Paul Wright, 

OiientaUsches Institut der Gdrres-Gesellscliaffc: Schmidt- 
Schule, POB 19424, Jerusalem; historical and archaeological 
studies. 

Pontifical Biblical Institute: POB 497, 3 Paul Emile Botta 
St, Jerusalem 91004; tel. (2) 6252843; fax (2) 6241203; e-mail 
pbijer@netvision.net.il; f. 1927; study of Biblical languages and 
Biblical archaeology, history, topography; in conjunction with 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem; seminar for post-graduate 
students, student tours; Dir Tom Fitzpatrick. 

The Harry S. Truman Research Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Peace: Hebrew University, Mount Scopus, Jerusalem 
91905; tel. (2) 5882300; fax (2) 5828076; e-m^ 

mstruinan@mscc.huji.ac.il; f. 1966; conducts and sponsors social 
science and historical research, organizes conferences on devel- 
oping and non-Westem countries, with special emphasis on the 
Middle East; Dir Prof. Amnon Cohen; pubis works on the Middle 
East, Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

Wilfrid Israel Museum for Oriental Art and Studies: Kib- 
butz Hazorea, Mobile Post Ha’amakim 30060; tel. (4) 9899566; 
fax (4) 9590860; e-mail wilfrid@hazorea.org.il; f. 1947; opened 
1951 in memory of late Wilfrid Israel; a cultural centre for 
reference, study and art exhbns; houses Wilfrid Israel collection 
of Near and Far Eastern art and cultural materials; local 
archaeological exhibits from neolithic to Byzantine times; sci- 
ence and art library; Dir Ehud Dor; Curator for Far and Middle 
Eastern Art OrnaMeron; Curator for Archaeology Rlth Goshen. 

ITALY 

Istituto di Studi del Vicino Oriente: Dipartimento di Scienze 
Storiche, Ar^eologithe ed Antropolo^che dell’Antichita, 
Sezione Vicino Oriente, University degli Studi di Roma *La 
Sapienza’, P.le Aldo Moro, 5-00100 Rome; Dir Prof. Paolo Mat- 
thias. 

Istituto Italiano per I’Africa e TOriente (IsIAO): via Ulisse 
Aldrovandi 16, Rome; tel. (06) 3216712; fax (06 ) 3225348; f. 1906; 
Pres. Prof. Gherardo Gnou; Dir-Gen. Dott. Glancarlo Gargarlti. 


Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente 
(ISMEO): Palazzo Brancaccio, via Merulana 248, Rome; tel. 
(06) 4874273; fax (06) 4873138; f. 1933; Pres. Prof. Ghera^^o 
Gnou; pubis East and West (quarterly), Rome Oriental Series, 
Nuovo Ramusio, Archaeological Reports and Memoirs, Restor- 
ations. 

Istituto per TOriente C.A. Nallino: Via A. Caroncini 19, 
00197 Rome; tel. (06) 8084106; fax (06) 8079395; e-mail ipocan® 
libero.it; f. 1921 as L’istituto per TOriente; adopted current 
name in 1982 in honour of one of its founders. Carlo Alfonso 
Nallino; under supervision of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
research into all aspects of bilateral and multilaterid relations 
between Italy and the countries of the Near and Middle East; 
particular emphasis on law, society and immigration; library 
service; organizes courses on Arabic and Islamic culture; Pres. 
Prof. RaANCESCO Castro; publ. Oriente Modemo (monographic 
essays and bibliographical reviews). 

Istituto per le relazioui tra lltalia e i paesi dell’Africa, 
America Latma e Medio Oriente: via del Tritone 62 b, 00187 
Rome; tel. (06 ) 6792321; fax (06) 6797849; f. 1971; Pres. Gilbebto 
B oNALLTfl; publ. Politka Intemazionale (6 a year Italian edition). 

JAPAN 

Ajia Eeizai Eenkyusho (Institute of Developing Economies): 
42 Ichigaya-Hommura-cho, Shiiyuku-ku, Tolsyo 162-8442; tel. 
(3) 33534231; fax ( 3) 32268475; f. 1958; 254 mems; Chair. YOtarO 
Iida; Pres. Katsuhisa Yamadj^ library of 351,595 vols; pubis Ajia 
Eeizai (Japanese, monthly), The Developing Economies (English, 
quarterly), occasional papers in English. 

Chuto Chosakai (Middle East Institute of Japan); POB 1513, 
Shirguku i-Land Tower, Tokyo 163-13; tel. (3) 53232145; fax (3) 
53232148; f. 1960; Chair. Wasuke Miyake; pubis Chuto Kenkyu 
(Journal of Middle Eastern Studies— monthly), Chuto Nenkan 
(Yearbook of Middle East and North Africa), Newsletter. 
Nippon Oriento Gakkai (Society for Near Eastern Studies in 
Japan): Tokyo Tenrikyokan. 9, 1-chome, Kanda Nishiki-cho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 101-0054; tel. and fax (3) 32917519; f. 1954; 
about 910 mems; Pres. KojiKamioka; pubis Oriento (Japanese, 
2 a year). Orient (European languages annual). 

JORDAN 

Centre for Strategic Studies: University of Jordan, Amman; 
tel. (6) 5355667; fex (6) 5355515; e-mail uojcss@go.com.jo; 
f. 1984; research on strategic, political, economic and social 
issues concerning Jordan and ^e Middle East; Dir Dr Mustafa 
B. Hamarneh. 

LEBANON 

Arab Institute for Research and Publishing: POB 11-5460; 
3rd Floor, Carlton Tower Bldg, Saqiat el-Janzeer, Beirut; tel. 
and fax (1) 807900; Gen. Man. Maher Kayy.ali; works in Arabic 
and English. 

Centre dTltudes et de Recherches sur le Moyen-Orient 
contemporain (CERMOC): BP 2691, rue de Damas, Beirut; 
tel. (1) 615841; fax (1) 615877; e-mail cermoc.adm@lb.refer.oi^, 
Ambassade de France au Liban, Valise Diplomatique, 128 bis, 
rue de lUniversite, 75531 Paris, France; f. 1977; 4 research 
fellows and 9 contractual researchers; university research and 
documentation institution; library specializes in human and 
social sciences concerning the Middle East; Dir Elizabeth Picard; 
pubis 54 books on contemporary Middle East. 

Institut Fran^ais d’Arch4ologie du Proche Orient: rue de 
Damas, BP 11-1424, Beirut; tel. (1) 615844; fax (1) 615866; e- 
mail ifapo@lb.refer.org; Jordanian Section: BP 5348, Amman, 
Jordan; tel. (6) 4611872; fax (6) 4643840; Syrian Section: BP 
3694, Damascus, Syria; tel. (11) 3338727; fax (11) 3325013; 
f. 1946; library of 45,000 vols (BibHothfeque Henri Seyrig); Dir 
J. L. Huot; pubis Syria, Revue dArt et d*Archeologie (annually), 
Bihlioihkque Archeologique et Historique. 

Institute for Palestine Studies, Publishing and Research 
Organization: POB 11-7164, Nsouli-Verdun St, Beirut; tel. 
and fax (1) 868387; e-mail ipsbl0@calvacom.fr; 3501 M St, NW, 
POB 25301, Washington, DC 20007, USA; tel, (202) 3423990; 
fax (202) 3423927; e-mailjps@cais.com; 13 Hera St, POB 5658, 
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Nicosia, Cyprus; tel. (2) 456165; fax (2) 456324; f. 1963; indepen- 
dent non-profit Arab research organization; to promote better 
understanding of the Palestine problem and the Arab-Israeli 
conflict; library of 30,000 vols, microfilm collection, private 
papers and archives; Hon. Chair. Dr Constantine Zurayi^ Chair. 
Dr Hisham Nashabe; Exec. Sec. Prof. Walid Khalidi; pubis 
Journal of Palestine Studies (English, quarterly), ^vue d'etu^s 
palestiniennes (French, quarterly), Majallat ad-Dirasat al-FUis- 
tiniyah (Arabic, quarterly) and documentary series, reprints, 
research papers, etc. 

Lebanese Center for Policy Studies— LCPS; Tayyar Center, 
Bloc C, 3rd Floor, Sin al-Fil, POB 55-215, Beirut; tel. (1) 490661; 
fax (1) 490375; e-mail info@lcps.org.lb; internet www.lcps-leb- 
anon.org; f. 1989; research into political, social and economic 
development; library facilities; Pres. Dr Elie A. Salem; Gen. Dir 
Dr Salim Nash; Exec. Dir Dr Saahra A. Atallah; Pubis ABAAD 
(3 per month), The Lebanon Report (quarterly), books and com- 
missioned studies. 

THE NETHERLANDS 

Assyriologisch Instituut der Rjjksuniversiteit: Rijksuni- 
versiteit Leiden, POB 9515, 2300 RA Leiden; tel. (71) 5272260; 
fax (71) 6272615; e-mail aasyr@rullet.leidenuniv.nl; Dir Prof. 
Dr K. R. Veenhof; pubis Altbabylonische Briefe in Umschrift 
und tlbersetzung (14 vols, continuing series), Collection, Liagre 
Bdhl Collection (c. 3,000 cuneiform tablets) published in coiyunc- 
tion with the Netherlands Institute for the Near East, Leiden. 
Middle East Research Associates: POB 10765, 1001 ET 
Amsterdam; tel. (20) 6201579; fax (20) 6264479; e-mail 
mera@rs4ali.nl; internet http://www.xs4all.nl/~mera; Dir P. 
Aarts; pubis Occasional Papers (quarterly). 
Nederlands-VLaams Institut in Cairo: POB 20061, 2600 EB 
The Hague; (see under Egypt). 

Netherlands Council for Trade Promotion (Netherlands 
Middle East Business Coundl): Bezuidenhoutseweg 181, POB 
10, 2501 CA The Hague; tel. (70) 3441544; fax (070) 3853531; 
e-mail coxmcil8@nchnl.nl; f 1949; pubis Middle East Newsletter, 
Jordan Newsletter, 

Netherlands Institute for the Near East (Nederlands Insti- 
tuut voor het Nabije Oosten): Witte Singel 25, POB 9515, 2300 
RA Leiden; tel. (71) 5272036; fax (71) 5272038; e-mail beurs® 
rullet.leidenuniv.nl; Dir Prof Dr J. de Roos; library of c. 35,000 
vols and 600 periodicals; pubis Anatolica, Stadia Francisci 
Scholten Memoriae dicata, Scholae de Buck, Publications de 
VInstitut historupie et archiologique n4erlandais de Stamboul, 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, Tabulae de Liagre Bohl, Stadia de Liagre 
Bbhl, Egyptologische Uitgaven (monographs), Achaemenid His- 
tory (monographs). 

PAKISTAN 

Institute of Islamic Culture: 2 Club Rd, Lahore 3; tel. (42) 
6363127; f 1950; Dir Rashid Ahmad Jullundhri; pubis M-Ma'arif 
(quarterly) and about 200 publications on Islamic subjects in 
English and Urdu. 

Islamic Research Institute: International Islamic University, 
Fais^ Masjid, POB 1035, Islamabad 44000; tel. (51) 254874; 
fax (51) 853360; e-mail dg-iri(Siri-iiu.sdnpk.undp.org; f 1960; 
conducts research in Islamic studies; organizes seminars and 
conferences on various aspects of Islam; library of 120,000 books 
and periodicals, 610 microfilms, 260 MSS, 1,035 photostats, 
220 audio cassettes; Dir-Gen. Dr Zafar Ishaq .^sari; pubis Ad- 
Dirasat al-Islamiyah (Arabic, quarterly), Islamic Studies (Eng- 
lish, quarterly), Fikr 0-Nazar (Urdu, quarterly), also mono- 
graphs, reports, etc. 

POLAND 

Polskie Towarzystwo Orientalisiyczne (Polish Oriental 
Society); Zarz^d G16wny, ul. Sniadeddch 8, 00-656 Warsaw; 
tel. (2) 6282471; f 1922; 200 mems; Pres. Stanislaw KvLUtYNSKi, 
Ai^ksanderDubiNski, Czeslaw Zwierz; Sec. MarekDziekan; publ. 
Przeglqd Orientalistyczny (quarterly). 

Zaldad Archeologii Srddziemnomorsldej (Research Centre 
for Me^terranean Archaeology): Palac Staszica, (Room 33), 
Nowy Swiat 72,00-330 Warsaw, f 1956; teL (22) 6572791; fax 


8266560; e-mail zaspan@zaspan.waw.pl; 18 mems; Research 
Institute of Academy of Sciences; documentation and publication 
of Poliii excavations in the Middle East and antiquities in 
Pohsh museums; Prof Karol My6liwiec, Prof ZsoltKiss; pubis 
Travaux du Centre d*Archeologie MediterrarUenne, Palmyre, 
Nubia, Faros, Deir el-Bahari, Nea Paphos, Alexandrie, Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum, Corpus Signorum Imperii Romani, Tell 
Atrib, 

PORTUGAL 

Institute de Estudos Arabes e Islfimicos: Faculdade de 
Letras, Cidade Universitdria, 1699 Lisbon; tel. (1) 7920000; fax 
(1) 7960063; f 1966; library; 6 teachers; specializes in Arabic 
and Islamic studies; Dir A Dias Farinha. 

RUSSIA 

Russian Centre for Strategic and International Studies: 
ul. Rozhdestvenka 12, 103753 Moscow; tel. (095) 9245160; fax 
(095) 4256237; f 1991; research and training in international 
relations; Islamic studies, strategic and military studies, the 
Middle East and North Africa; Pres. Vitalii V. Naumkin; Exec. 
Dir Aueksandr Fnx)NiK. 

SAUDI ARABIA 

Arab Urban Development Institute: POB 6892, Riyadh 
11462; tel. (1) 4802565; fax (1) 4802666; e-mail info@auiins.org; 
internet www.aud.in8.org; f 1980; affiliated to the Arab Towns 
Organization; provides training, research, consultancy and 
documentation services to Arab cities and municipalities and 
members of ATO for improving the Arab city and preserving its 
original character and Islamic cultural heritage; Dir-Gen. Eng. 
Ahmed as-Salloum; library of 78,440 vols and 630 periodicals; 
pubis books and research papers. 

Centre for Research and Islamic Economics: King Abd al- 
Aziz University, POB 16711, Jeddah 21474; tel. (2) 6952128; 
fax (2) 6952066; f 1977; research into all aspects of Islamic 
economics; Dir Dr Ghaziobaid Modani. 

SLOVAKIA 

Institute of Asian and African Studies: Slovak Academy of 
Sciences, Klemensova 19, 813 64 Bratislava; tel. and fax (7) 
326326; e-mail kabinet@klemens.savba.sk; internet http://kle 
mons.savba.sk/kosav/enhlav.htm; f 1960; 17 mems; Dir Insti- 
tute Dr V. Krupa; publ. Asian and African Studies (2 a year). 

SPAIN 

Asociacidn Espaflola de Orientalistas: Universidad Auto- 
noma, Edificio Rectorado, Canto Blanco, 28049 Madrid; tel. (91) 
3974112; f 1965; pubis BoletCn (annually), etc. 

Sgypfi^ Institute of Islamic Studies: Francisco de Asis 
M5ndez Casariego 1, Madrid 28002; tel. (91) 5639468; fax (91) 
5638640; e-m^ iegipcio@mundivia.es; internet www 
.mundivia.es/iegipcio; affiliated to Ministry of Higher Education, 
Cairo; f 1950; Dir Dr Mahmoud as-Sayed Ali; pubis Revista del 
Instituto Egipcio de Estudios Isldmicos and other books on 
Hispano-Arabic studies. 

Instituto de Filologia: Duque de Medinaceli 6, 28014 Madrid; 
tel. (91) 4290626; fax (91) 3690940; f 1985 as a result of the 
amalgamation of four existing institutes (the Bemto Arias Mom 
tano, Miguel Asin, Miguel de Cervantes and Antonio de Nebrija); 
six depts: Departamento de Estudios Arabes (four members), 
Departamento de Filologia Biblica y de Oriente Antiguo (eight 
members), Departamento de Estudios Hebraicos (four mem- 
bers); Dir Teresa Ortega Monasterio; Sec. Julio C^sar Suils; 
pubis Sefarad (review of Hebrew, Sephardic and Ancient Stu- 
dies, 2 a year), Alqantara (review of Arab Studies, 2 a year) 
and books. 

SWEDEN 

Nordiska Afrihainstitutet (Nordic Afinca Institute): POB 
1793 , 76147, Uppsala; tel. (18) 562200; fax (18) 562290; e-mail 
nai@nai.uu.se; internet www.nai.uu.se; f. 1962; research and 
documentation centre for contemporary African affairs, organ- 
izes seminars and publishes wide range of books and pamphlets 
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in Swetoh and English; library of 45,000 vols, 1,000 periodicals; 
Dir L. WOHI/3EMUTH; Head of library Louise E^den; pubis Sem- 
Research Reports, Discussion Papers, 
Afncana, Annual Report, Current African Issues, monographs 
and newsletters. 

SWITZERLAND 

Schweizerische Asiei^esellschaft: Ostasiatisches Seminar 
der Universitat Zurich, Zurichbergstr. 4, 8032 Ztirich; tel. <lj 
6343181; fax (1) 6344921; e-mail office@oas.uidzh.ch^ internet 
ww.sagw.unine.ch/members2/asia/d-mdex.htm; f. 1939; 210 
mems; Pres. ^f. Dr E. Klopfenstein; pubis AsiaiiscAe Studien / 
Etudes Asiatiques (4 a year), SchweizerAsiatische Studien ( Mon- 
ographien imd Studienhefte). 

SYRIA 

Institut Francais d’Etudes Arabes: BP 344, Damascus; tel. 
(11) 3330214; fax (11) 3327887; f. 1922; Hbrary of 55,000 vols, 
980 periodicals; Dir Dominique Mallet; Head Librarian Michel 
Nieto; 48 scholars; pubis Bulletin (TEtudes Orientates (annually, 
47 vols published), monographs, translations and Arabic texts 
(158 vols published). 

Near East Foundation: BP 427, Damascus. 

TAJIKISTAN 

Institute of Oriental Studies of TsgiMstan: Ul. Parvin 8, 
Dushanbe; tel. (31) 243010; Dir AkbaeTursonov. 

TUNISIA 

Institut des Belles Lettres Arabes: 12 rue Jamia el-Haoua, 
1008 Tunis BM; tel. (1) 560133; fax (1) 572683; f. 1930; cultural 
centre; Dir A Ferre; pubis IBIA (2 a year) and special studies. 

TURKEY 

British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara: Tahran Gad- 
desi 24, KavaMidere, 06700 Ankara; teL (312) 4275487; fax (312) 
4280159; e-mail ingark-o@tr-netjiettr, f. 1948; archeological 
research and excavation; Dir Dr Roger Matthews; pubis Anato- 
lian Studies and Anatolian Archaeology (annually), Occasional 
Publications, 

Deutsches Archkologisches Institut; Gumu§suyu/Ayazpa§a 
Camii Sok. 48, TR-80090, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2440714; fax (212) 
2523491; e-mail daiist@attglobal.net; f. 1929; Dir Prof. Dr H. 
Hauptmann; pubis Istanbuler Mittdlungen (annually), Istan- 
buler Forschungen, Beihefte zu Istanbuler Mitteilungen, 
Institut Francais d’Etudes Anatoliennes: Palais de France, 
PK 54, Beyoglu, 80072 Istanbul; tel. (212) 2443327; fax (212) 
2528091; f. 1930; 15 scientific mems; library of c. 30,000 vols; Dir 
Paul Dumont; pubis Collection IFEA, Collection Varia Turcica, 
Collection Varia Anatolica, Anatolia Antiqua, Anatolia Mod- 
ema. 

Institute for Research on Economic Relations in Turkey, 
Europe and the Middle East: Dept of Economics, University 
of Istanbul, Beyazit; tel. (212) 5221489; fax (212) 5205473; Dir. 
E. Manisau. 

Netherlands Historical Archaeological Institute: Istiklal 
Caddesi 393, Beyoglu, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2939283; fax (212) 
2513846; e-mail rJhai@superonline.com; f. 1958; library of 
12,000 vols; Dir Dr H. E. Lagro; pubis Publications de Vlnstitut 
Historique et Archiologique Neerlandais de Stamboul, Anato- 
lica. 

Osterreichisches Eulturinstitut Istanbul: Kbybafi Cad. 44, 
80870 YenikSy, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2237843; fax (212) 2233469; 
e-mail ako-ist@austriakult.org.tr; internet www.austriakult 
.org.tr; Dir Consul Dr Erwin Lucius. 

Turk Dil Kurumu (Turkish Language Institute): 217 AtatOrk 
Bui, 06680 Ankara; tel. (312) 4286100; fax (312) 4285288; 
f. 1932; 40 mems; library of 28,000 vols; Pres. Prof. Dr Ahmet 

B.ERCiLASUN;Tice-Pres.Prof.DrHAMZAZOiJrt^ pubis TurkDili 
(monthly), Turk Dili Ara§tiTmalan Yilligi-Bellefen (annually). 
Turk Eulturfinu Araftarma Enstitfisu (Institute for the 
Study of Turkish Culture): 17 Sokak No. 38, Bah^elievler, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 2133100; f. 1961; scholarly research into all 


aspects of Turkish culture; Dir Prof. Dr Sukru Elqin; pubis Turk 
KdltiirU (monthly). Culture Turcica (annually), TUrk KUltiinl 
Ara§tirmalan (annually). 

Tfirk Tarih Kurumu (Turkish Historical Society): Kizilay Sok. 
1, 06100 Ankara; tel. (312) 3102368; fax (312) 3101698; e-mail 
yusu^ttkgov.tr, internet www.ttk.gov.tr; f. 1931; 40 mems; 
library of 214,000 vols; Pres, Prof. Yusup HAiAgoOLU; pubis 
Belleten (3 a year), Belgeler (annually). 

UNnED ARAB EMIRATES 

Centre for Documentation and Research: Old Palace, POB 
2380, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 345371; fax (2) 336059; f. 1968; 
attached to Ministry of Foreign Affairs; research, data collection 
and analysis on aspects of tiie Persian (Arabian) Gulf region; 
Dir Muhammad Morsi Abdullah; publ. Arabian Gulf Research 
Review (quarterly). 

UNTIED KINGDOM 

Arab Research Centre: 76/78 Netting Hill Gate, London, Wll 
3HS; tel. (20) 72212425; fax (20) 72215899; f. 1979; research 
into problems and issues concerning the Arab world; library 
of 27,000 vols; commissions writing of special papers; hol^fe 
international symposia; Chair. Abd al-Majid Farid; Man. Alia 
Arnall; pubis. The Arab Researcher (English and Arabic, quarts 
erly). 

British School of Archaeology in Iraq: 10 Carlton House 
Terrace, London, SWIY 5AH; fax (20) 79615401; e-mail 
TheBSAI@aol.com; Dir Prof J. N. Posttgate; publ. Journal Iraq. 
Centre for Lebanese Studies: 59 Observatory St, Oxford, 
0X2 6EP; tel. ( 1865) 558465; fax (1865) 514317; e-mail shehadi 
@Bable.ox.ac.uk; internet www.lebanesestudies.com; Dir Nadim 
Shehadi; Administrator Anne-Maeee Cockburn. 

Centre for Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies: University 
of Durham, South End House, South Rd, Durham, DHl 3TG; 
tel. (191) 3742822; fax (191) 3742830; internet www.ac.uk/ 
-dmeOwww; f. 1962; responsible for teaching imdergraduate 
and postgraduate courses in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, political 
economy and international relations of the Middle East and 
North A&ica, Middle Eastern and Islamic studies; oi^anizes 
seminars, lectures and conferences; documentation unit f. 1970 
to monitor economic, social and political devts in the region with 
some 200,000 documents; publication programme of research 
monographs, occasional papers and bibliographies; Chair. Dr A. 
Ehteshami. 

Centre of Middle Eastern Studies: Faculty of Oriental Stud- 
ies, Sidgwick Ave, Cambridge CB3 9DA; tel. and fax (1223) 
335103; e-mail oiiental-mes@lists.cam.ac.uk; internet 
www.cmeis.com.ac.uk; Dir Prof. Tarif Khaudi; publ. Arabian 
Studies (annually). 

Council for the Advancement of Arab-British Under- 
standing (CAABU): The Arab-British Centre, 21 Collingham 
Rd, London, SW5 ONU; tel. (20) 73738414; fax (20) 78352088; 
e-mail caabu@arab-british.u-net.com; internet www.caabu.org; 
f. 1967; Dir Sir Cyril D. Townsend. 

Egypt Exploration Society: 3 Doughty Mews, London, WClN 
2PG; tel. (20) 72421880; fax (20) 74046118; e-mail eeslondon@ 
talk21.com; internet www.ees.ac.uk; f. 1882; library of 4,500 
vols; c. 3,000 mems; Chair. Prof. Alan B. Lloyd; Hon. Sec. Dr 
Anthony Leahy; pubis Bulletin of the Egypt Exploration Society, 
Excavation Memoirs, Archaeological Survey, Graeco-Roman 
Memoirs, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, Texts from Excava- 
tions, Egyptian Archaeology, etc. 

Institute of Arab and Islamic Studies: University of Exeter, 
Old Library Bldg, Prince of Wales Rd, Exeter, EX4 4JZ; tel. 
(1392) 264036; fax (1392) 264035; internet www.ex.ac.uk/iais; 
f. 1999 by amdgamation of Centre for Arab Gulf Studies and 
Dept of Middle Eastern Studies; multi-disciplinaiy centre for 
Arab and Islamic studies; extensive library and documentation 
unit; Dir Prof. TimNiblock. 

Islamic Cultural Centre (and London Central Mosque): 
146 Park Rd, London, NWS 7RG; tel. (20) 77243363; e-mail 
Islamic200@aol.com; internet www.Islaniicculturalcentre.co.uk; 
f. 1944 to provide information and guidance on Islam and 
Islamic culture and to provide facilities for Mus lims residing in 
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Great Britain; library of 10,000 vols in Arabic, English, Urdu 
and Persian; Dir-Gen. Dr Haaiadal-Majed. 

Maghreb Studies Association: do The Executive Secretary, 
M. Ben-Madani. 45 Burton St, London, WCIH 9AL; tel. (20) 
73881840; f. 1981; independent; to promote the study of, and 
interest in, the Maghreb; organizes lectures and conferences; 
issues occasional publications and co-operates with the period- 
ical The Maghreb Review (q.v.); Chair. Prof. Htoi Bouraoui. 
Middle East Association: Bury House, 33 Bury St, London, 
SWIY 6AX; tel. (20) 78392137; fax (20) 78396121; e-mail 
mail@the-mea.co,uk; internet www.the-mea.co.uk; f. 1961; an 
asscn for firms actively promoting UK trade with 20 Arab 
countries, plus Iran and Turkey; 300 mems; Dir-Gen. Brian 
Constant; Sec. R. Brown. 

Middle East Centre: St Antony's College, 68 Woodstock Rd, 
Oxford, 0X2 6JF; tel. (1865) 284780; fax (1865) 311475; e- 
mail eugene.rogan@sant.ox.ac.uk; f. 1958; Dir Dr Eugene Rogan; 
library of 34,000 vols and archive of private papers and photo- 
graphs; pubis St Antony's Middle East monographs. 

The Muslim Institute: 109 Fulham Palace Rd, London, W6 
8JA4 tel. (20) 85631995; fax (20) 85631993; f. 1974; research and 
teaching programmes, academic and current affairs seminars, 
library of 6,000 vols; 800 mems; Dir Dr M. Ghayasuddin Siddiqui; 
pubis Crescent International (2 a month). Issues in the Islamic 
Movement (annually). Supplies publications of the Muslim Parli- 
ament of Great Brit^. 

Oxford Centre for Islamic Studies: George St, Oxford 0X1 
2AR; tel. (1865) 278730; fax (1865) 248942; f. 1985; Dir Dr 
Farhan A. Nizami; Reg. Dr David G. Browning; pubis Journal of 
Islamic Studies (3 a year). 

Palestine Exploration Fund: 2 Hinde Mews, Maiylebone 
Lane, London, WIM 5RR; tel. (20) 79355379; fax (20) 74867438; 
e-mail pefund@compuserve.com; internet www.pef.org.uk; 
f. 1865; 900 subscribers; Pres. The Archbishop of Canterbury; 
Chair. J. N. Tubs; Exec. Sec. Dr R L, Chapman, HI; Hon. Sec. 
J. M. C. Bowsher; publ. Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland: 60 
Queen's Gardens, London, W2 3AF; tel. (20) 77244741; fax (20) 
77064008; e-mail royalasiaticsociety@btLntemet.com; internet 
www.royalasiaticsociety.co.uk; f 1823 for the study of the his- 
toiy, sociology, institutions, customs, languages and art of Asia; 
approx. 900 mems; approx. 700 subscribing Ebraries; library of 
100,000 vols and 1,500 MSS; branches in various Adan cities; 
Pres. Dr A. Stockwell; pubis Journal, Storey Bibliography of 
Persian Literature and monographs. 

Royal Society for Asian Affairs: 2 Belgrave Square, London, 
SWIX 8PJ; tel. (20) 72355122; fax (20) 72596771; e-mail 
sec@rsaa.org.uk; internet www,rsaa.org.uk; f. 1901; 1,200 mems 
with past or present knowledge of the Near, Middle and Far 
East and Central Asia; hbraiy of more than 7,000 vols; Pres. 
Lord Denman; Chair. Sir Donald Hawley; Sec. D. J. Easton; publ. 
Journal (3 a year). 

Saudi-Brltish Society, The; 21 Collingham Rd, London, SW5 
ONU; tel. (20) 73738414; fax (20) 78352088; non-political; Chair. 
Lord Denman; Sec. Anthony Lee. 

School of African and Asian Studies: University of Sussex, 
Falmer, Brighton, Sussex, BNl 9SJ; tel. (1273) 606765; fax 
(1273) 623572; Dean M. H. Johnson. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London: Thomhau^ St, London, WCIH OXG; tel. (20) 
76372388; fax (20) 74363844; internet http://www.soas.ac.uk; 
f. 1916; library of over 750,000 vols and 2,750 MSS; Dir Sir Tim 
Laneester. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

America-Mideast Educational & 'Training Services, Inc 
(AMIDEAST); Suite 1100, 1730 M St, NW, Washington, DC 
20036^05; tel. (202) 7769600; fax (202) 7767000; e-mail 
mquiries@amideast.org; internet www.amideast.org, f. 1951; a 
private, non-profit organization promoting understanding flTtJ 
co-operation between Americans and the people of the Middle 
East and North Afiica through programmes of education, devel- 
opment and information; offices in Washington, DC, and Egypt, 
Israeli-occupied Territories, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Morocco, 


Syria, Tunisia and Yemen; Pres, and CEO William A. Rugh; 
pubis on education in the Middle East, Advising Quarterly, 
AMIDEAST News (quarterly), Introduction to the Arab World 
(educational videotape), and Arab World Almanac (three times 
per year). 

American Oriental Society; Room HOD, Hatcher Graduate 
Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1205; 
tel. (734) 6474760; e-mail jrodgers@umich.edu; f. 1842; 1,350 
mems; library of 23,600 vols; Pres. Chauncey Goodrich; Sec. 
Jonathan l^DGEES; pubis Journal (quarterly), monograph series, 
essay series and ofiprmt series. 

American Schools of Oriental Research: 656 Beacon St, 5th 
Floor, Boston, MA 02215; tel. (617) 3536570; fax (617) 3636576; 
e-mail asor@bu.edu; internet www.asor.org; f. 1900; 1,600 
mems; support activities of independent archaeological institu- 
tions abroad: The Albright Institute of Archaeological Research, 
Jerusalem, Israel, the American Center of Oriental Research 
in Amman, Jordan, and the Cyprus American Archaeological 
Research Institute in Nicosia, Cyprus; Pres. Joe Seger; pubis 
Newsletter (quarterly). Near Eastern Archaeolop (quarterly). 
Bulletin (quarterly). Journal of Cuneiform Studies (quarterly). 
Annual. 

Center for Contemporary Arab Studies: ICC 241 George- 
town University, Washington, DC 20057-1020; tel. (202) 
6875793; fax (202) 6877001; e-mail ccasinfo@^et 

.georgetown.edu; internet www.ccasonline.org; f. 1975; Dir Dr 
Barbara R. F. Stowasser; Academic Dir Dr Judith Tucker; pubis 
on social, economic, political, cultural and development aspects 
of Arab World; publ. newsletter (four a year). 

Center for Middle Eastern Studies: University of Chicago, 
5828 S. University Ave, Chicago, IL 60637; tel. (773) 7028297; 
fax (773) 7022587; e-mail org-cmes@orgmail.ucliicago.edii; 
f. 1965; research into medieval and modem cultures of North 
Africa and Western and Central Asia; Dir Cornell H. Fleischer; 
Assoc. Dir JohnE. Woods. 

Center for Middle Eastern Studies: Harvard University, 
1737 Cambridge St, Cambridge, MA 02138; tel. (617) 4964055; 
fax (617) 4968584; e-mail mideast@fas.harvard.edu; research 
on Middle Eastern subjects and Islamic studies; Dir Pirof. Qemal 
Kafadar; Pubis Middle East Monograph Series, Harvard Middle 
Eastern and Islamic Review. 

Center for Middle Eastern Studies: The University of Texas 
at Austin, Austin, TX 78712; tel. (512) 4713881; fax (512) 
4717834; e-mail cmes@menic.utexas.edu; internet www.men- 
ic.utexas.edu; f. 1960; comprehensive interdisciplinary prog- 
ramme in area studies and languages of the Middle East, wiffi 
some 50 affiliated faculties; offers graduate and undergraduate 
degrees in Middle Eastern studies; Dir Dr Abraham Marcus; 
pubis books on the modem Middle East and translations of 
contemporary fiction and memoirs. 

Center for Middle Eastern and North African Studies: 
University of Michigan, 1080 South University Ave, Suite 4640, 
SocialWorkBldg, Ann Arbor,MI 48109-1106; tel. (734) 7640350; 
fax (734) 7648523; e-m^ cmenas@umich.edu; internet 
www.umich.edu/niinet/cmenas/; f. 1961; research into the 
ancient, medieval and modem cultures of the modem Middle 
East and North Africa, Near Eastern languages and literature; 
library includes 301,884 vols on Middle East and North Africa; 
Dir Dr Alexander Knysh. 

Gustave E. von Grunebaum Center for Near Eastern 
Studies: POB 951480, University of Califomia, Los Angeles, 
10286 Bunche HaU, Los Angeles, CA 90095; tel. (310) 8251181; 
fax (310) 2062406; f. 1957; social sciences, culture and language 
studies of the Near East since the rise of Islam; a growing 
programme of Ancient Near Eastern Studies; library of more 
than 250,000 vols and outstanding MSS collection in Arabic, 
Armenian, Hebrew, Judaeo-Persian, Persian and Turkish; 
a n nua l publication of series of coUoquia and of Levi Della Vida 
Award Conference volumes; 100 associated faculty members; 
Dir Dr Irene A Bierman; Assoc. Dir Dr Osman Galal. 

Hoover Institutioii on War, Revolution and Peace: Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, CA 94305-6010; tel. (650) 7231754; 
fax (650) 7231687; e-mail jqjko@hoover.stanford.edu; internet 
www.hoovOT.stanford.edu; f. 1919; library of 1.7 m. vols and 
4,5()0 archives on 20th-century history includes important col- 
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Ancient Near East, Inner Asia, South and Southeast Asia, 
Islamic Near East, and Far East; quarterly. 

Journal Asiatique. Journal de la society asiatique, 3 rue Maza- 
rine, 75006 Paris, France; f. 1822; Dir D, Matringe; covers all 
phases of Oriental research; 2 a year. 

Journal of Indian Philosophy. Kluwer Academic Publishers, 
POB 17, 3300 AA Dordrecht, Netherlands; tel. (78) 6392392; e- 
mail services@wkap.nl; internet www.wkap.nl; f. 1970; Editor 
Phyllis Granoff; 6 a year. 

Journal of the Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs. 46 Geodge 
St, London, WIP IFJ, England; tel. (20) 76366740; fax (20) 
72551473; f. 1976; Man. Editor Dr Saleha Mahmood; 2 a year. 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies. Oriental Institute, University 
of Chicago, 1155 East 58th Street, Chicago, IL 60637, USA; tel 
(773) 7029540; fax (773) 7029853; e-mail r-bi^ 

uchicago.edu; devoted to the Ancient and Medieval Near and 
Middle East, archaeology, languages, history, Islam; Editor 
R. Biggs. 

Journal of Palestine Studies. 3501 M St, NW, Washington, 
pc 20007, USA; tel. (202) 3423990; fax (202) 3423927; e-mail 
jps@ips;jps.org; internet http://www.ipsjps.org; f. 1971; publ. by 
the University of California Press for the Inst, for Palestine 
Studies, Washington, DC; Palestinian affairs and the Arab- 
Israeli conflict; Editor Hisham Sharabi; Assoc. Editor Philip 
Mattar; drc. 3,600; quarterly. 

The Maghreb Review. 45 Burton St, London, WCIH 9AL, Eng- 
land; tel. (20) 73881840; f. 1976; North AMcan and Islamic 
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studies from earliest times to the present: Editor Mnhnmmari 
ben Madam; quarterly. 

Magkreh-SilKtion. IC Publications, 10 rue Vineuse, 75784 Paris 
Cedes 16, France; tel. 144308100; fax 144308111; e-mail 
rosenwal@wanadoo.fr; f.1979; economic informatini) about 
North Africa; weekly. 

Mqjallat a-Rabita. Muslim World League, POB 537, Mecca al- 
Mukarramah, Saudi Arabia; tel. (2) 5422733; fax (2) 5436619; 
Arabic; monthly. 

Marchis Arabes. IC Publications, 10 rue Vineuse, 75784 Paris 
Cedes 16, Prance; tel. 144308100; fax 144308111; e-mail rosen 
wal@wanadoo.fr; f. 1978; economic information about the Middle 
East; fortnightly. 

Marchis Tropicaux et Mediterraneens. 190 blvd Haussmann, 
75008 Pms, France; tel. 144959950; f. 1945; eco» 
nomics; Editor Serge Marpaud; weekly. 

MEN Weekly. Middle East News Agenc>’, Hoda Sharawi St, 
Cairo, Egypt; f. 1962; weekly news bulletin. 

Le Message de Vlslam. BP 14155, 3899 Teheran, Iran; theoretical 
review of Iranian Islam; monthly. 

The Middle East 7 Coldbath Sq., London, ECIR 4LQ, England; 
tel. (20) 77137711; fax (20) 77137970; e-mail icpubs@dial 
.pipex.com; internet http://www.a&icasia.comi^icpubs; f. 1974; 
political, economic and cultural; Editor Pat Lancaster; Publr 
Ahmad Afif ben Yedder; circ. 17,332; monthly. 

Middle East Business Intelligence. 717 D St, NW, Suite 300, 
Washington, DC 20004, USA^ tel. (202 1 6286900; fax (202) 
6286618; newslettter of business opportunities; Publr William 
C. Hearn; 2 a month. 

Middle East Contemporary Survey. Moshe Dayan Centre for 
Middle Eastern and Ajfrican Studies, c/o Westview Press, 5500 
Central Ave, Boulder, CO 80301, USA; tel. (303) 4443541; fax 
(303) 4493356; 12 Hid’s Copse Rd, Cunmor HiU, Oxford, 0X2 
9JJ, England; tel. (1865) 865466; fax (1865) 862763; annual 
record of political developments, country surveys, special essays, 
maps, tables, notes, indices; Editors Ami Ayalon, Bruce Maddy- 
Weitzman. 

Middle East Economic Digest. MEED Ltd, 33-39 Bowling Green 
Lane, London, ECIR ODA, England; tel. (20) 75058000; fax (20) 
78319537; e-mail peter.kemp@ebc.emap.com; internet 
www.meed.com; f. 1957; weekly report on economic, business 
and political developments; Publishing Dir Edmund O’Sullivan; 
Editor Peter Kemp. 

Middle East Economic Survey. Middle East Petroleum and 
Economic Publications (Cyprus), POB 24940, 1355 Nicosia, 
C 3 rprus; tel. (2) 665431; fax (2) 671988; e-mail mees@ 
spidemet.com.cy; f. 1957 (in Beirut); weekly review and analysis 
of petroleum, finance and banking, and political developments; 
Publr Basim W. Itayim; Editor W^d Khadduri. 

Middle East Events Bulletin. Centre of Near and Middle Eastern 
Studies, School of Oriental and African Studies— SOAS, Univ- 
ersity of London, Thomhaugh St, Russell Sq., London, WCIH 
OXG, England; tel. (20) 73236239; fax (20) 76374248; e-mafr 
cnmes(^oas.ac.uk; internet http://www.soas.ac,uk/cnmes; 
English; Editor Sarah Stewart; mon^y. 

Middle East Executive Reports. 717 D Street, NW, Suite 300, 
Washington, DC 20004, USA tel. (202) 6286900; fax (202) 
6286618; le^ and business guide to the Middle East; monthly; 
also publishes the Arab Investors Sourcebook. 

Middle East Focus. Canadian Academic Foundation for Peace 
in the Middle East, 1057 Steeles Ave West, POB 81509, North 
York, ON M2R 3X1, Canada; tel. (416) 9639477; f. 1978; contem- 
porary Middle Eastern issues; English; Editor Irving Abella; 
quarterly. 

Middle East Insight. Suite 500, 1156 15th St, NW, Washington, 
DC 20036, USA tel. (202) 4662146; fax (202) 4662147; e-mail 
on TnTTiftTit j3@mideflR tiTisig ht.Qrg; internet www.mideastinsight 
.org; f. 1980; politics, economics and culture; English; Editor 
George Nader; 6 a year. 

Middle East International. 21 Collingham Road, London, SW5 
ONU, England; tel. (20) 73735228; fax (20) 73705956; f. 1971; 
fortnightly; political and economic developments, book reviews; 
Editor Michael Wall. 


Select Bibliography (Periodicals) 

The Middle East Journal. Mddle East Institute, 1761 N Street, 
NW, Washington, DC 20036, USA tel. (202) 7850191; fax (202) 
3318861; journal in English devoted to the study of the modem 
Near East; f. 1947; Editor Mary-Jane Deeb; circ. 4,000; quar- 
terly. 

Middle East Military Balance. Jaffee Center for Strategic Stu- 
dies, Tel-Aviv University, Ramat-Aviv, Tel-Aviv 69978, Israel; 
tel. (3) 6409270; fax (3) 6422404; e-mail jcss2(@post.tau.ac.il; 
English; Editor Shlomo Brom; annual. 

Middle East Monitor. Business Monitor International Ltd, 
56-60 St. John St, London, ECIM 4DT, England; tel. (20) 
76083646; fax (20) 76083620; monthly; economic and political 
brief; Editor John Roberts. 

The Middle East Observer. 41 Sherif St, Cairo, Egypt; tel. 
(2) 3926919; fax 1 2) 3939732; e-mail inquiiy(®meobserver.com; 
internet www.meobserver.com; f. 1954; economics; English; 
Editor Hesham A Raouf; weekly. 

Middle East Perspective. New York, USA monthly newsletter 
on Eastern Mediterranean and Nortli African affairs; Editor Dr 
Alfred Lilienthal. 

Middle East Policy. Middle East Policy Council, 1730 M Street, 
NW, Suite 512, Washington, DC 20036, USA tel. (202) 2966767; 
fax (202) 2965791; e-mail syoyce@mepc.org; policy analysis; 
quarterly; Editor Anne Joyce. 

Middle East Quarterly. Middle East Forum, Suite 1050, 1500 
Walnut St, Philadelphia, PA 19102, USA tel. (215) 5465406; 
fax (215) 5465409; e-mail meq@MEForum.org; internet 
www.MEQuarterly.org; f. 1994; English; Editor Daniel Pipes; 
quarterly. 

Middle East Report. Room 518, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, 
NY 10115, USA tel. (212) 8703281; f. 1971; PubHsher James 
Paul; Editor Joe Stork; circ. 6,000; every 2 months. 

Middle East Review. World of Information, 2 Market St, Saffron 
Walden, Essex, CBIO IHZ, England; tel. (1799) 521150; fax 
( 1799) 524805; e-mail waldenpub@easynet.co.uk; internet http 
www.worldinfonnation.com; f. 1974; political and economic ana- 
lysis; Man. Editor David Heslam; annually. 

Middle East Studies Association Bulletin. 200 LCI, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, DC 20064, USA; tel. (202) 
3195999; fax (202) 3196267; Eciitor Jon Anderson; 2 a year. 
Middle Eastern Studies. Frank Cass & Co Ltd, Newbury House, 
890-900 Eastern Ave, Newbury Park, Ilford, Essex IG2 7HH; 
tel. (20) 85998866; fax (20) 85990984; e-m^ info@frankcass 
.com; internet www.frankcas8.com; f. 1964; Editor Sylvie 
Kedourie; 4 a year. 

Mideast Report. 60 East 42nd Street, Suite 1433, New York, 
NY 10017, USA political analysis, oil and finance and business 
intelligence. 

Monde-Arabe-Maghreb-Machrek. Direction de la Documenta- 
tion, Secretariat general du gouvemement. La documentation 
frangaise, 29-31 quai Voltaire, 75344 Paris Cedex 07, France; 
tel. 14015768; fax 140157230; e-mail magmao® 
ladocfirancaise.gouv.fr; internet http://www.ladocfirancaise 
.gouv.fir, f. 1964; published with the assistance of the Fondation 
nationale des Sciences politiques and the Centre d’4tude de 
rOrient contemporain (University of Paris IH); quarterly. 

The Muslim World. 77 Sherman Street, Hartford, CT 06105, 
USA tel. (860) 509-9500; fax (860) 509-9539; f. 1911; Islamic 
studies in general and Muslim-Christian relations in past and 
present; Eitors Ibrahim Abu-Rabi‘ and Jane I. Smith; 2 a year. 
The Muslim World League Journal. Press and Publications 
Department, Muslim World League, POBs 537 and 538, Mecca 
al-Mukarramah, Saudi Arabia; tel. (2) 5441622; fax (2) 5441622; 
Chief Editor Hamid Hassan ar-Raddadi; montlily in English. 
Near East Report. 440 First St, NW, Suite 607, Washington, 
DC 20001, USA tel. (202) 6395254; fax (202) 3474916; e-mail 
ner@aipac.org; internet httpyywww.aipac.org; f. 1957; analyses 
US policy in the Middle East; Editor Raphael Danziger; circ. 
55,000; bi-weekly. 

New Outlook. 9 Gordon St, Tel-Aviv 63458, Israel; tel. (3) 
236496; fax (3) 232492; f. 1957; Israeli and Middle Eastern 
Affairs; dedicated to Jewish-Arab rapprochement; Editor-in- 
Chief Chaim Shur, circ. 10,000; monthly. 
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Oil and Gas Journal. Penn Well Publishing Co, 1421 S. Sher- 
idan, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74101, USA; tel. (918) 8353161; fax 
(918) 8329296; f. 1902; petroleum industry and business weekly; 
Editor John L. Kennedy; drc. 42,000. 

Orient Journal for Politics and Economics of the Middle East, 
D-20148, 2 Hamburg, Mittelweg 150, Germany; tel. (40) 
4132050; fax (40) 441484; e-mail doihh@uni-hamburg 
.de; internet www.doihh.de; f. 1960; current affairs articles in 
(]tennan and English; documents, book reviews and bibliogra- 
phies; Editor Prof. Dr Udo Steinbach; quarterly. 

Oriente Modemo. Istituto per TOriente C.A. Nallino, via A. 
Caroncini 19, 00197 Rome, Italy; tel. (6) 8084106; fax (6) 
8079395; e-mail ipocan@lLbero.it; f. 1921; articles, book reviews. 
Palestine Affairs. POB 1691, Beirut, Lebanon; studies of Pales- 
tine problem; f. 1971; monthly in Arabic; Editor Bilal El-Hassan. 
PersUxL. Netherlands-Iranian Society; do NINO, Witte Singel 
24, POB 9515, 2300 RA Leiden, Netherlands; tel. (171) 272019; 
f. 1963; Editors E. During Caspers, J. de Bruijn, R. HiUenbrand, 
K Kiemer and C. Nijland; every 2 years. 

Petroleum Economist. POB 105, Baird House, 15/17 St. Cross 
St, London, ECIN 8UN, England; tel. (20) 78315588; fax (20) 
78314667; internet www.petroleum-economist.com; f. 1934; 
monthly in English; Editor Derek Bamber; circ. 5,600. 
Petroleum Times Energy Report. Nexus Media Ltd, Nexos House, 
Azalea Drive, Swanley, Kent, BR8 8HY, England. 

Politica Intemazionale. Via del Tritone 62B, 00187 Rome, Italy; 
tel. (6) 6792321; fax (6) 6797849; publ. by Istituto per le relazioni 
tra It^a e i Paesi deU’ Africa, America Latina e Medio Oriente; 
Italian edition (6 a year). 

Pour la Palestine. 21 rue Voltaire, 75011 Paris, France; tel. (1) 
43721579; fax (1) 43720725; e-mail amfpaip@club-intemet.fr; 
f. 1979; monthly. 

Revue d'assyriologie et d'archSologie orientale. Presses universi- 
taires de France, 12 rue Jean-de-Beauvais, 75005 Paris, France; 
f. 1923; Dirs Paul Garelli, Pierre Amiet; 2 a year. 

Revue des itudes islamiques. librairie Orientaliste Paul 
Geuthner SA, 12 rue Vavin, 75006 Paris, France; f, 1927, Editors 
J. D. Sourdel and J. Sourdel-Thomine. 

Revue d’etudes Palestiniennes. Published by Tlnstitut des dtudes 
palestiniennes, POB 11-7164, Beirut, Lebanon; distributed by 
Les Editions de Minuit, 7 rue Bernard Palissy, 76006 Paris, 
France; tel. (1) 42225478; f, 1981; Chief Editor Elias Sanbar, 
quarterly. 

Rivista Degli Studi Orientali. Dipartimento di Studi Orientali, 
Facolta di Letters, University Degli Stu^, “La Sapienza’, Rome, 
Italy; tel. (6) 49913562; fax (6) 4451209; e-mail studiorient@ 
axrma.uniromal.it; Publr Istituti Editoriali e Poligrafici Inter- 
nazionali; quarterly. 

Rocznik Orientalistyczny. Instytut Orientalistyczny, Uniwer- 
sytet Warszawski, 00-927 Warszawa 64, Poland; f. 1916; Editor- 
in-Chief Edward Tryjarski; Sec. Marek M. Dziekan; 2 a year. 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland Journal. 60 
Queen’s Gardens, London W2 3AF, England; tel. (20) 77244742; 
fax (20) 77064008; f. 1823; covers all aspects of Oriental 
research; Pres. Dr A. Stockwell; Editor Dr Sarah Ansari; 3 
a year. 

Stadia Arabistyczne i Islamistyczne. Zaklad Arabistyki i Islami- 
styki, Instytut Orientalistyczny, Uniwersytet Warszawski, 00- 


927 Warszawa 64, Poland; f. 1993; Editor-in-Chief Janusz 
Danecki; Sec. Marek M. Dziekan; annually. 

Stadia Islamica, G. P. Maisonneuve et Larose, 15 rue Victor- 
Cousin, 76005 Pans, France; tel. (1) 44414930; fax (1) 43257741; 
f. 1953; Editors A. L. Udovitch and A. M. Turki; 2 a year. 

Studies in Islam. Indian Institute of Islamic Studies, Panchkuin 
Road, New Delhi 110001, India; f. 1964; quarterly. 

Sudanow. POB 2661, Khartoum, Sudan; tel. (0249) 77915; 
f. 1976; political, economic and cultural; Editor-in-Chief Ahmed 
Kamal ed-Din; circ. 7,000; monthly. 

Sumer. State Antiquities and Heritage Organization, Karkh, 
Salihiya, Jamal abd an-Nasr St, Baghdad, Iraq; tel. 5376121; 
f. 1945; archaeological and historical; Chair. Editorial Bd Dr M. 
Said; annually. 

At-Tijara al-Arabiya al-Inkleezya (World Arab Trade). Sahara 
Publications, 38 Greyhound Rd, London, W6 8NX, England; tel. 
(20) 76101387; fax (20) 76100078; e-mail a.h.n@btintemet.com; 
www.saharapublications.com; f. 1947; Arabic; 6 a year. 

Turcica. Publ. by University des sciences humaines, Strasbourg, 
and Association pour le developpement des etudes turques, 
EHESS, 54 blvd Raspail, 75006 Paris, France; tel. (1) 49642301; 
fax (1) 49542672; e-mail Etudes-turques@ehess.fr; f. 1971; aU 
aspects of Turkish and Turkic culture; annually; Eds Prof. Gilles 
Veinstein and Paul Dumont. 

Turk KUltUru Ara§tirmalan. T. K Aragtirma Enstitti.su, 17 
Sokak No. 38 Bahpelievler, Ankara, Turkey; tel. (312) 2133100; 
f. 1964; scholarly articles in Turkish; Editor Dr §tlkrtl Elfin; 
annually. 

TUrkologischer Anzeiger (Turkology Annual). Oriental Institute 
of the University of Vienna; A-1090 Vienna, Spitalgasse 2, Hof 
4, Austria; tel. (1) 427743401; fax (1) 42779434; annually. 
AL-Urdun al-jadid (New Jordan). POB 4856, Nicosia, Cyprus; 
Arabic; quarterly. 

Vostok (Orient). Russian Academy of Sciences, 103031 Moscow, 
ul. Rozhdestvenka 12, Russia: tel. 2026650; f. 1955; Afro-Asian 
Societies past and present; Editor-in-Chief Dr V. V. Nau mk in; 
6 a year. 

The Washington Report on Middle East Affairs. POB 53062, 
Washington, DC 20009, USA; tel. (202) 9396050; fax (202) 
2664574; e-mail wrmea@aol.com; internet http://www 
.washin^n-report.org; f. 1982; 8 a year. 

Die Welt des Islams. (International Journal for the Study of 
Modem Islam.) Published by Brill Academic Publishers, postbus 
9000, 2300 PA, Leiden, Netherlands; tel. (71) 5353500; fax (71) 
5317532; Orientalisches Seminar der Universitat, Regina-Pads- 
Weg 7, 53113 Bonn, Federal Republic of Germany; tel. (228) 
737462; fax (228) 735601; f. 1913; contains articles in German, 
English and French on the contemporary Muslim world with 
special reference to literature; Editors Prof. Dr S. Wild (Univ- 
ersity of Bonn), Prof. Dr W. Ende (University of Freiburg), Prof 
Dr M. Ursinus (University of Heidelberg) 

Wiener heitschrift ftlr die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Oriental 
Institute of the University of Vienna, Spitalgasse 2, Hof 4, A- 
1090 Vienna, Austria; tel. (1) 427743431; fax (1) 42779434; 
e-mail univie.ac.at/orientalistik; f 1887; Editors 0. Prof Dr 
Ame A. Ambros, 0. Prof Dr Gebhard J. Selz, 0. Prof Dr Markus 
KShbach; annually. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND NORTH AFRICA 


Address: United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017 USA. 

Telephone: (212) 963-1234; fac (212) 9634879; int^et: www 
.un.org. 


The United Nations (UN) was founded on 24 October 1945. The 
organization aims to m^tain international peace and security and 
to develop international co-operation in addressing economic, social, 
^tural and hmnamtanan nroblenis. The principal organa of the 
UN ^e the Security Council, the Economic 

Co^cil (^OSOC), the International Court of Justice 
and me SeCTetanat. The (^neral Assembly, which meets for three 
montns eacn vear. mTti'nTnQao -n ttxt i 


, . j. «-ua^uLco ucLw ecu uiciuuer 

countries, and may recommend ways and means of peaceful settle- 
m^ It comprises five permanent members (the People’s Republic 
?n u United ffij^dom and the USA) and 


* — — - wujuuLuixoco icuicocuuluvea 

of 54 member states, elected by the General Assembly for a three- 
promotes co-operation on economic, social, cultural 
and hu m a nit arian matters, acting as a central policv-maiing body 
^d co-ordi n a ting the activities of the UN’s specialized agencies. 
The International Court of Justice comprises 15 judges of different 
nationahties, elected for nine-year terms by the General Assembly 
and the Security Council: it adjudicates in legal disputes between 
UN member states. 


Secretary-General of the United Nations: Kofi Annan i Ghana) 
(1997-2001) 


MEMBER STATES IN TBDE MIDDLE EAST 
AND NORTH AFRICA 

(with assessments for percentage contributions to UN budget for 
200(), and year of admission) 


Algeria. 

Bahrain . . . 

Cyprus. . . . 

Egypt .... 
Iran .... 
Iraq .... 
Israel .... 
Jordan .... 
Kuwait. 

Lebanon . . . 

Libya . , . 

Morocco 

Oman .... 
Qatar .... 
Saudi Arabia . . 

Syria .... 
Tunisia 
Turkey. 

United Arab Emirates 
Yemen .... 


0.086 

1962 

0.017 

1971 

0.034 

1960 

0.065 

1945 

0,161 

1945 

0.032 

1945 

0.350 

1949 

0.006 

1955 

0.128 

1963 

0,016 

1945 

0.124 

1955 

0.041 

1956 

0.051 

1971 

0,033 

1971 

0.562 

1945 

0.064 

1945 

0.028 

1966 

0.440 

1945 

0.178 

1971 

0.010 

1947/67* 


* The Yemen Arab Republic became a member of the UN in 1947, 
and the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen was admitted in 
1967. The two countries formed the Republic of Yemen in 1990. 


PERMANENT MISSIONS TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
(with Permanent Representatives— August 2000) 

Algeria: 326 East 48th St, New York, NY 10017; tel 1212) 750- 
1960; fax (212) 759-9538; e-mail dzaun@undp,org; internet www 
.algeria-un.org; AbdellahBaali. 

Bahrain: 866 Second Ave, 14th/15th Floors, tel. (212) 223-6200; fax 
(212) 319-0687; e-mail bhrun@undp.org; Jasm Muhammad Buallay. 

Cyprus: 13 East 40th St, New York, NY 10016; tel. (212) 481-6023; 
fax (212) 685-7316; e-mail cyprus@un.mt; internet www.un.iut/ 
Cyprus; Sonmos Zackheos. 

Egypt; 304 East 44th St, New York, NY 10017; tel. (212) 503-0300; 
fax (212) 949-5999; e-mail egypt@un.mt; Ahmed Aboul Ghett. 

Iran: 622 Third Ave, 34th Floor, New York, NY 10017; tel. (212) 687- 
2020; fax (212) 867-7086; e-mail iran@un-int; internet www.un.int; 
Seyed Mohammad Hadi Nejad-Hosseiman. 

Iraq; 14 East 79th St, New York, NY 10021; tel. (212 ) 737-4434; fax 
(212) 772-1794; e-mail iraq@un.int; internet www.iraqi-imssion 
.org; Dr SaebdHasan. 


Israeb 800 Second Ave, New York, NY 10017; tel. (212) 499- 
5510; fax (212) 499-5515; e-mail israel.un@cwix 2 nail.com; internet 
www.israel-un.org; Yehuda Lancry. 

Jordan: 866 United Nations Haza, Suite 552, New York, NY 10017; 
tel. (212) 832-9553; fax (212) 832-5346; e-mail missionun@ 
jordanmission.com; Prince Zeed Ra’AD Zeidal-Hussein. 

Kuwait; 321 East 44th St, New York, NY 10017; teL (212) 973-4300; 
fax <212i 370-1733; e-mail kwtun@undp.oig; internet www.un.int 
/Ituwait; Muhammad A Abuihasan. 

Lebanon: 866 United Nations Plaza, Room 531-533, New York, 
NY 10017; tel (212) 355-5460; fax (212) 838-2819; e-mail 
cedars@worldnet.att.n6t; Charge' d’affaires a.i. Dr Hicham Hamdan. 

Libya: 309-315 East 48th St, New York, NY 10017; tel. (212) 752- 
5775; fax (212) 593-4787; internet www.un.mt/libya; Isa Ayad Baba. 

Morocco: 866 Second Ave, 6th/7th Floors, New York, NY 10017; 
tel. (212) 421-1580; fax ‘212) 980-1512; e-mail marun@undp.org; 
Ahmed Snoussi. 

Oman: 866 United Nations Plaza, Suite 540, New York, NY 10017; 
tel. (212 ) 355-3505: fax (212) 644-0070; e-mail omnun@undp.org; 
Faud Mubarak al-Hinai. 

Qatar: 809 United Nations Plaza, 4th Floor, New York, NY 10017; 
tel (212) 486-9335; fax (212) 758-4952; e-mail qatun@undp.org; 
J.AMAL N.assih Sultan* .al-Bader. 

Saudi Arabia: 405 Lexington Ave, 56th Floor, New York, NY 10017; 
tel (212) 697-4830; fax (212) 983-4895; e-mail saudiarabiaSumint; 
internet www.un.mt/saudiarabia; Fawzi bin* Abdul Majeed Shobokshi. 

Syria: 820 Second Ave, 15th Floor, New York, NY 10017; tel 
(212) 661-1313; fax (212) 983-4439; e-mail syrun^undp.org; Dr 
Mikhail Wehbe. 

Tnxusia: 31 Beekman PL, New York, NY 10022; tel (212) 751-7503; 
fax (212) 751-0569; e-mail tunun@iindp.org; AliHachani. 

Turkey: 821 United Nations Plaza, 10th Floor, New York, NY 
10017; tel (212) 949-0150; fax (212) 949-0086; e-mail turkun@aol 
.com; internet www,un.mt/turkey; Mehmet Umit Pamir. 

United Arab Emirates: 747 Third Ave, 36th Floor, New York, NY 
10017; tel (212> 371-0480; fax (212) 371-4923; Muhammad Jasm 
Samhan*. 

Yemen: 413 East Slst St, New York, NY 10022; tel (212) 355- 
1730; fax (212) 750-9613; e-mail yemunCffundp.org; Abdalla Saleh 
al-Ashtal. 


Observers 

Asian-African Legal Consultative Committee: 404 East 66th 
St, Apt 12c, New York, NY 10021; tel (212) 734-7608; e-mail 
102077.27512(icompuserve.com; K. Bhagwat-Singh. 

Economic Co-operation Organization: c/o Permanent Mission 
of Pakistan to the UN, Pakistan House, 8 East 65th St, New York, 
NY 10021; tel (212) 879-8600; fax (212) 744-7348. 

International Committee of the Red Cross: 801 Second Ave, 
18th Floor, New York, NY 10017; tel (212) 599-6021; fax (212) 599- 
6009; e-mail niail@icrc.dekiyc.oig; Sylvie Jutn’OD. 

League of Arab States: 747 Third Ave, 35th Floor, New York, 
NY 10017; tel (212) 838-8700; fax (212) 355-3909; Dr Hussein* 
A. Hassouna. 

Oiganization of the Islamic Conference: 130 East 40th St, 5th 
Floor, New York, NY 10016; tel (212) 883-0140; fax (212) 883-0143; 
e-mail oic@undp.org; internet www.iui.int/oic. 

Palestine; 115 East 65th St, New York, NY 10021; tel (212) 288- 
8500; fax (212) 517-2377; e-mail mission(gpalestine-un.org; internet 
www.palestine-un.org; Dr Nasser ad-Kidwa. 


GENERAL A SSEMB LY COMMITTEES CONCERNED 
WITH THE MIDDLE EAST 

Committee on the Exercise of the InaKenable Rights of the 
Palestinian People: f. 1975; 23 members, elected by the General 
Assembly. 

Special Committee on Peace-keeping Operations: f. 1965; 34 
appointed members. 
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Economic Commission for Africa — ECA 


Address: Afidca Hall, POB 3001, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 
Telephone: (1) 516826; fax: (1) 512233; e-mail; ecamfo®im.or^, 
internet: www.uii.org/depts/eca. 

The UN Economic Commission for Afiica was founded in 1958 by a 
resolution of the UN Economic and Sod^ Council (ECOSOC) to 
initiate and take part in measures for facilitating AJBuca’s economic 
development. 
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Organization 

(September 2000) 

COMMISSION 

The Commission may only act with the agreement of the govern- 
ment of the country concerned. It is also empowered to make 
recommendations on any matter within its competence directly 
to the government of the member or assodate member concerned, 
to governments admitted in a consultative capacity, and to the 
UN Specialized Agencies. The Commission is required to submit 
for prior consideration by ECOSOC any of its proposals for actions 
that would be likely to have important effects on the interna- 
tional economy. 

CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS 

The Conference, which meets every two years, is attended by 
ministers responsible for economic or financial affairs, planning 
and development of governments of member states, and is the 
main deliberative body of the Commission. 

The Commission’s responsibility to promote concerted action 
for the economic and sodal development of Afiica is vested prima- 
rily in the Conference, which considers matters of general policy 
and the priorities to be assigned to the Commission’s programmes, 
considers inter-African and international economic policy, and 
makes recommendations to member states in connection with 
such matters. 

OTHER POLICY-MAKING BODIES 

A Conference of Ministers of Finance and a Conference of Minis- 
ters responsible for economic and social development and plan- 
ning meet in alternate years to formulate policy 
recommendations. Each is served by a committee of experts. Five 
intergovernmental committees of exnerts attached to the Sub- 
regional Development Centres (see helow) meet annually and 
report to the Commission through a Techmcal Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the Whole, which was established in 1979 to deal with 
matters submitted for the consideration of the Conference. 

&ven other committees meet regularly to consider issues rel- 
ating to the following policy areas: women and development; 
development information; sustainable development; human dev- 
elopment and civil society; industry and private sector develop- 
ment; natural resources and science and technology; and regional 
co-operation and integration. 

SECRETARIAT 

"l^e Secretariat provides the services necessary for the meeting of 
the Conference of Mmisters and the meetings of the Commission’s 
subsidiazy bodies, carries out the resolutions and implements the 
prc^frammes adopted there. It comprises an Office of the Executive 


Secretary, the African Centre for Women and the following eight 
divisions: Food Security and Sustainable Development; Develop- 
ment Management; Development Information Services, Regional 
Co-operation and Integration; ProCTamme Planning, Finance and 
Evaluation; Economic and Social Policy; Human Resources and 
System Management; Conference and General Services. 
Executive Secretary: Kingsley Y. Amoako (Ghana). 

SUB-REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT CENTRES 
Multinational Programming and Operational Centres (MUL- 
POCs) were established, in 1977, to implement regional develop- 
ment programmes. In May 1997 the Commission decided to 
transform the MULPOCs into Sub-regional Development Centres 
(SRDCs) in order to enable member states to play a more effective 
role in the process of African inte^ation and to facilitate the 
integration efforts of the other UN agencies active in the sub- 
regions. In addition, ihe SRDCs were to act as the operational 
arms of ECA at national and sub-regional levels: to ensure har- 
mony between the oWectives of sub-regional and regional prog- 
rammes and tibiose defined by the Commission; to provide advisory 
services; to facilitate sub-regional economic co-operation, integra- 
tion and development; to collect and disseminate information, to 
stimulate policy dialogue; and to promote gender issues. In July 
1997 it was reported that ECA intended to deploy 25% of its 
professional personnel in the SRDCs (up from 9%) and to allocate 
approximately 40% of its budget to the Centres. 

Central Africa: POB 836, Yaounde, Cameroon; tel. 23-14-61; fax 
23-31-85; e-mail casrdc@cainnet.cm; Dir Abdoulaye Niang. 
Eastern Africa: POB 4654, Kigali, Rwanda; tel. 86545; fax 
86546; e-mail easrdc@rwandal.com; Dir Halidou OufiDRAOGO. 
North Africa: POB 316, Tangier, Morocco; tel. (9) 322346; fax 
(9) 340357; e-mail srdc@cybermania.net.ma; Dir S. Jugessur 
Southern Africa: POB 30647, Lusaka, Zambia; tel. (1) 228503; 
fax (1) 236949; e-mail uneca@zamnet.zm; Dir Dr Egbert M. 
Okello 

West Africa: POB 744, Niamey, Niger; tel. 72-29-61; fax 72-28- 
94; Dir Henri Soumah 

Activities 


The Commission’s activities are designed to encourage sustainable 
socio-economic development in Africa and to increase economic co- 
operation among African countries and between Afnca and other 
parts of the world. The Secretariat is guided in its efforts by major 
remonal strate^es including the Abuja Treaty establishing me 
African Economic Community simed under the aegis of the Orgamz- 
ation of African Unity and the UN New Agenda for the Development 
of Africa covering the period 1991-2000. ECA’s main programme 
areas for the period 1996-2001 were based on an Agenda for Action, 
which was announced by the OAU Council of Ministers in March 
1996 and adopted by African heads of state m June, with the stated 
aim of ‘relaunching Africa’s economic and social development’. The 
five overall objectives were to facilitate economic and social policy 
analysis and implementation; to ensure food security and sustain- 
able development; to strengthen development management; to har- 
ness information for development; and to promote regional co- 
operation and integration. In all its activities ECA aimed to promote 
the themes of capacity-building and of fostering leadership and the 
empowerment of women in feica. In May 1998 ECA’s African 
Centre for Women inaugurated a new Fund for African Women’s 
Development to support capacity-building activities. 


DEVELOPMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Until 1997 regional development information management was 
promoted through the Pan-African Development Information 
System— PADIS (which was established in 1980 and known until 
1989 as the Pan-African Documentation and Information Service). 
In 1997 the Development Information Services Division (DISD) was 
created, with responsibility for co-ordinating the implementation of 
the Harnessing information Technology for Africa project (in the 
cont^ of the tJN system-wide Specijd Initiative on Africa) and for 
the implementation of the African Information Society Imtiative 
(AISDs a framework for creating an information and communications 
infrastructure; for overseeing quality enhancement and dissemina- 
tion of statistical databases; for improving access to information by 
means of enhanced library and documentation services and output; 
and by stren^enin^eo-information systems for sustainable devel- 
opment. In addition, EGA encourages member governments to liber- 
alize the telecommunications sector and stimulate imports of 
computers in order to enable the expansion of information tech- 
nology throughout Africa. 
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*i®velopment activities are managed through 
African Statistical Development 
(CASD, established m 1992). The CASD facilitates the harmoniza- 
tion of statistical systems and methodologies at regional and 
national level; establishes mechanisms for the continuous exchange 
of information between governments, national agencies and regional 
^d sub-regional bodies, and all bilateral and multilateral agencies; 
identifies and proposes new lines of action; and informs the Confer- 
ence of Amcan Planners, Statisticians and Population and Informa- 
tion Sp^^sts (PSPD on the progress of the Addis Ababa Plan of 
Action for Statistical Development in the 1990s i adopted in 1992). 
Sa otv^ forces were established to undertake the 

CASD s activities; these_ covered the following areas: improving e- 
mail connectivity; monitoring the implementation of the Addis 


^ uiuu, Obi eiigbaenmg stausncai traimng programme 
for Amca (STPA) centres; assisting with the formation of census 
and household survey data service centres in two-fi.ve pilot coun- 
tries, and with the e^blishment of a similar regional ECA service 
centre; and establishing live databases, comprising core macro arid 
sector^ statwtical indicators, initially as a pilot project in two-five 
countries, mth eventual liiika to a regional database facility. 

ECA assists ite member states in (i) population date collection 
and data processing; (ii) analysis of demographic data obtained from 
censuses or surveys; (iii) trainiim demographers at the Regional 
Institute for Population Studies (RIPS) in Accra, Ghana, and at the 
Institut de formation et de recherche demographiques ilFORD) in 
Yaounde, Cameroon; (iv) formulation of population policies arid 
integrating population variables in development planning, through 
advisory missions and through the organization of Ti«ti onel seminars 
on population and development; and (v) dissemination of information 
through its Newsletter, Demographic Handbook for Africa, the 
African Population Studies series and other publications. The 
strengtheniM of national population policies was an important 
element of ECA’s objective of ensuring food security in Afirican 
countries. The Ninth PSPI was held in March 1996, in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia. 


DEVELOPMENT MANAGEMENT 
ECA aims to assist governments, pubhc co^rations, universities 
and the private sector in improving their nnancial management; 
strengthening policy-making and analytical capacities; adopting 
measures to redress skill shortages; enhanpiTig human resources 
development and utilization; and promoting social development 
through programmes focusing on youth, people with disabilities and 
the elderly. The Secretariat organizes training workshops, seminars 
and conferences at national, subregional and regional levels for 
ministers, public administrators and senior policy-makers, as well 
as for private and non-govemmental organizations. ECA aims to 
increase the participation of women m economic development and 
incorporates this objective into its administrative activities and 
work programmes. 

Following the failure to implement many of the pn^sals under 
the UN Industrial Development Decade for Africa (IDDA 1980-90) 
and the UN Programme of Action for African Economic Recoveiy 
and Development (1986-90), a second IDDA was adopted by the 
Conference of AMcan Ministers of Industry in July 1991. The 
main objectives of the second IDDA included the consohdation 
and rehabilitation of existing industries, the exp^ion of nevr 
investments, and the promotion of small-scale industries and techno- 
logical capabilities. In June 1996 a conference, organized by ECA, 
was held in Accra, Ghana, wi^ the aim of reviving private invest- 
ment in Africa in order to stimulate the private sector and proinote 
future economic develcmment. In October 1999 the fir^ African 
Development Forum (ADF) was held m Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. The 
ADF process was imtiated by ECA to fomulate an agenda for 
effective, sustainable development in African countries through 
dialogue and partnership between governments, academics, the 
private sector, donor agencies etc. It was intended that the proems 
would focus towards an armual meeting concerned with a specific 
development issue. The first Forum was convened on the theme 
The Challenge to Africa of Gbbalization and the Information Age’. 
It reviewed the AISI (see above) and formulated country action 
plans and work programmes for 2000. The four issues adfressed 
were: strengthening Africa’s information infrastructure; Africa and 
the information econom}^ information and co mm u ni cation technolo- 
gies for improved governance; and democratizing access to the 
information society. The second ADF, scheduled to be convened in 
October 2000 in Addis Ababa, on the theme ‘AIDS: the Greatest 
Leadership Challenp’, was to address the impact on Afiica of the 
human immunodemiency virus (HIV) and acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome (AIDS). 

In 1997 ECA hosted the first of a series of meetings on gwd 
governance, in the context of the UN system-wide Special Imtiative 
on Afiica. The second African Governance Forum (AGF ID was held 
in Accra, Ghana, in June 1998. The Forum focused on accountability 
and transparency, which participante agreed were essential elem- 
ents in promoting development in Africa and should mvolve commit- 


ment firom both governments and civil organizations. AGF III was 
convened in June 1999 in Bamaiko, Mali, to consider issues relating 
to conflict prevention, management and governance. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL POLICY 

The Economic and Social Policy division concentrates on the fol- 
lowing areas: economic policy analj^is, trade and debt, social policy 
and poverty analysis, and the co-ordination and monitoring of special 
issues and programmes. Monitoring economic and social trends in 
the African region and studying me development problems mn- 
ceming it are among the fundamental tasks of the Commission, 
while the special issues programme updates legislative bodies 
regarding the progress made in the implementation of initiatives 
a&cting the continent. Eve^’ year the Commission publishes the 
Sunex of Economic and Social Conditions in Africa and the Econ- 
omic k^rt on Afiica. 

The (jommission gives assistance to governments in general eco- 
nomic analysis, fiscal, financial and monetary management, trade 
liberalization, regional integration and planning. The ECA’s work 
on economic planning has been broaden^ in recent years, in order 
to give more emphasis to macro-economic management in a mixed 
economy approach: a project is being undertaken to develop short- 
teim forecasting and policy models to support economic manage- 
ment. The Commission has also undertaken a major study of the 
informal sector in African countries. Special assistance is given to 
least-developed, land-locked and island countries which have a much 
lower income level than other countries and which are faced with 
heavier constraints. Studies are also undertaken to assist longer- 
term planning. 

In May 1994 ECA ministers of economic and social development 
and of planniiig, meeting in Addis Ababa, adopted a Framework 
Agenda for Building and Utilizing Critical Capacities in Afiica. The 
agenda aimed to identify new priority areas to stimulate develop- 
ment by, for example, strengthening management structures, a 
more efficient use of a country’s physical infrastructure and by 
exp^anding processing or manufactunng facilities. 

ECA aims to strengthen African participation in international 
negotiations. To this end, assistance nas been provided to member 
states in the ongoing multilateral trade negotiations under the 
World Trade Organization; in the annual comerences of the IMF 
and the World Bank; in negotiations with the EU; and in meetings 
related to economic co-operation among developing countries. 
Studies have been prepared on problems and prospects likely to 
arise for the African region from the implementation of the Common 
Fund for Commodities and the Generalized System of Trade Prefer- 
ences iboth supervised by UNCTAD); the impacts of exchange-rate 
fluctuations on the economies of African countries; and on the 
long-term implications of different debt arrangements for African 
economies. ECA assists individual member states by undertaking 
studies on domestic trade, expansion of inter-African trade, trans- 
national corporations, intention of women in trade and develop- 
ment, and strengthening 1±ie capacities of state-trading organiza- 
tions. ECA encourages the diversification of production, the 
liberalization of cross-border trade and the expansion of domestic 
trade structures, within regional economic groupings, in order to 
promote mtra-Afrrican trade. ECA also helps to organize regional 
and ‘AU-Afirica’ trade fairs. 

In March/April 1997 the Conference of African Ministers of 
Finance, meeting in Addis Ababa, reviewed a new initiative of the 
World Bank and IMF to assist the world’s 41 most heavily indebted 
poor countries, of which 33 were identified as bei^ in sub-Saharan 
Africa. While the Conference recognized the importance of the 
involvement of multilateral institutions in assisting African econ- 
omies to achieve a sustainable level of development, it criticized 
aspects of the structural adjustment programmes imposed by the 
institutions and advocated more flexible criteria to determine eligi- 
bility for the new initiative. 

In 1997, vrith regard to social policy, ECA focused upon improving 
the socio-economic prospects of women through the promotion of 
social and legal equahty, increasing opportunities for entering 
higher education and monitoring the prevalence of poverty. 

FOOD SECURITY AND SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT 

In the early 1990s reports were compiled on the development, 
implementation and sound management of environmental pro- 
grammes at national, sub-regional and regional levels. EGA mem- 
bers adopted a common Afiican position for the UN Conference on 
Environment and Development, held m June 1992. In 1995 ECA 
published its first comprehensive report and statistical survey of 
human development issues m African countries. The Human Devel- 
opment in Afiica Report, which was to be published every two years, 
aimed to demonstrate levels of development attained, particularly 
in the education and child health sectors, to identify areas of concern 
and to encourage further action by policy-makers and development 
experts. In 1997 ECA was actively involved in ^e promotion of food 
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security in African countries and the study of the relationship 
between population, food security, the environment and sustainable 
development. 

PROGRAMME PLANNING, FINANCE AND 
EVALUATION 

EGA provides radance in the formulation of policies towards &e 
achievement ofAfrica’s devdopment objectives to the policy-making 
organs of the UN and OAU. It contributes to the work of the General 
Assembly and other specialized agencies by providir^ an African 
perspective in the preparation of development strategies. In March 
1996 the UN announced a system-wide Special Initiative on Africa 
to mobilize resources and to implement a series of political and 
economic development objectives over a 10-year period. ECA’s Ex- 
ecutive Secretary is the Co-Chair, with the Administrator of the 
UNDP, of the Steering Committee for the Initiative. 

REGIONAL CO-OPERATION AND INTEGRATION 

The Regional Co-operation and Intention Division administers 
the transport and communications and mineral and energy sectors, 
in addition to its activities concerning the Sub-regional Development 
Centres (SRDCs— see above), the integrated development of 
transboundary water resources, and facilitating and enhancmg the 
process of regional economic integration. 

ECA was appointed lead agency for the second United Nations 
Transport and Communications Decade in Afinca (UNTACDA ID, 
covering the period 1991-2000. The principal aim of UNTACDA II 
was the establishment of an efficient, inte^ated transport and 
communications system in Africa. The specific objectives of the 
programme included: (i) the removal of physical and non-physical 
barriers to intra-African trade and travel, and improvement in the 
road transport sector; (li) improvement in the efficient and financial 
viability of railways; (iii) development of Africa’s shipping capacity 
and improvement in the performance of Africa’s ports; (i^ develop- 
ment of integrated transport systems for each lake and nver basin; 
(v) improvement of intention of all modes of transport m order to 
car^ cargo in one chain of transport smoothly; (vi) integration of 
African airlineB, and restructuring of dvil aviation and airport 
management authorities; (vii) improvement in the quality and avail- 
ability of transport in urban areas; (viii) development of integrated 
regional telecommunications networks; (ix) development of broad- 
casting services, with the aim of supporting socio-economic develop- 
ment^ and (x) expansion of Africa’s bostal network. ECA is the co- 
ordinator, with the World Bank, of a regional Road Maintenance 
Initiative, which was launched in 1988. By early 1996 13 African 
countries were receiving assistance under the initiative, which 
sought to encourage a partnership between the public ancy)rivate 
sectors to m^ge and maintain road infrastructure more efficiently 
and thus to improve countiy-wide communications and transporta- 
tion activities. The third Amcan road safety congress was held in 
April ^97, in Pretoria, South Africa. The congress, which was jomtly 
organized by ECA and the OECD, aimed to increase awareness of 
the need to adopt an integrated approadi to road safetjr problems. 
During 1998/99 transport activities included consideration of a new 
African air transport policy, workshops on port restructuring, and 
regnal and country analyses of transport trends and reforms. 

The Fourth Remonal Conference on the Development and Utiliza- 
tion of Mineral Resources in Africa, held in March 1991, adopted 
an action plan that included the formulation of national mineral 
exploitation policies; and the promotion of the gemstone industry, 
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small-scale mining and the iron and steel industry. ECA supports 
the Southern African Mineral Resources Development Centre in 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania, and the Central African Mineral Develop- 
ment Centre m Brazzaville, Republic of the Congo, which provide 
advisory and laboratory services to their respective member states. 

ECA’s Energy Programme provides assistance to member states 
in the development of indigenous energy resources and the formula- 
tion of energy pohdes to extricate member states from continued 
ener^ crises. In 1997 ECA strengthened co-operation with the 
World Energy Council and agreed to help implement the Council’s 
AMcan Energy Programme. 

ECA assists member states in the assessment and ime of water 
resources and the development of river and lake basins common 
to more than one country. ECA encourages co-operation between 
countries with regard to water issues and collaborates with other 
UN agencies and regional organizations to promote technical and 
economic co-operation in this area. ECA has been particularly active 
in efforts to promote the integrated development of the water 
resources of the Zambezi river basm and of Lake Victoria. 

In all of its activities ECA aims to strengthen institutional capaci- 
ties in order to support the process of regional integration, and aims 
to assist countries to implement existing co-operative a^eements, 
for example by promoting the harmonization of macroeconomic and 
taxation polides and the removal of non-tanff banners to trade. 

Finance 

For the two-year period 2000-01 ECA’s regular budget, an 
appropriation from the UN budget, was an estimated US 378.5m. 

Publications 

Africa in Figures. 

African Statistical Yearbook. 

African Trade Bulletin (2 a year). 

African Women*s Report (annually). 

Compendium of Intra-African and Related Foreign Trade Statistics. 
Directory of African Statisticians (every 2 years). 

ECA Development Policy Review. 

ECA Environment Newsletter (3 a year). 

ECANews (monthly). 

Economic Report on Africa (annually). 

Focus on African Industry (2 a year). 

GenderNet (annually). 

Human Development in Africa Report (every 2 years). 

Human Rights Education. 

People First (2 a year). 

Population of Africa: Data and Statistics. 

Report of the Executive Secretary (every 2 years). 

Survey of Economic and Social Conditions in Africa (annually). 
Country reports, policy and discussion papers, reports of confer- 
ences and meetings, training series, worldng paper series. 
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Economic and Social Commission for Western 

Asia— ESCWA 


Address: Riad es-Solh Sq., FOB 11-8576, Beirut. Lebanon. 

Telephone: (1) 981301; fex; (1) 981510; e-mail: unescwaS 
escwa.org.lb; internet: www.escwa.org.lb. 

^e UN Economic Commission for Western Asia was established in 
UN Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC), to provide fadlities of a wider scope for those countries 
UN Economic and Social Ofdce in Beirut 
name ‘Economic and Social Commission for Western 
Asia (ESCWA) was adopted in 1986. 

MEMBERS 


Bahrain 

Palestme 

Egypt 

Qatar 

fraq 

Saudi Arabia 

Jordan 

Syria 

Kuwait 

United Arab Emirates 

Lebanon 

Yemen 

Oman 



Organization 

(September 2000) 

COMMISSION 

The sessions of the Commission (held every two years) are attended 
by delegates from member states. Representatives of UN bodies 
and specialized agencies, regional organizations, other UN member 
states, and non-governmental organizations having consultative 
status with ECOSOC may attend as observers. 

PREPARATORY COMMITTEE 

The Committee, formerly the Technical Committee, has the task of 
reviewing programming issues and presentii^ recommendations m 
that regard to the sessions of the Commission. It is the principal 
subsidiary body of ^e Commission and functions as its policy- 
making structure. Six specialized inter-governmental committees 
have been established to consider specific areas of activity, to report 
on these to the Preparatory Committee and to assist the Committee 
in formulating ESCWA’s medium-term work programmes. 
Statistical Committee: established in 1992; meets every two years. 
Committee on Social Development: established in 1994; meets 
every two years. 

Committee on Energy: established in 1995; meets every two years. 
Committee on Water Resources: established in 1995; meets 
annually. 

Committee on Transport: established in 1997; meets every two 
years. 

Committee on Liberalization of Foreign Trade and Economic 
Globalization: established in 1997; meets annually. 

SECRETARIAT 

The Secretariat comprises an Executive Secretary, a D^uty Execu- 
tive Secretary, a Senior Adviser and Secretary of the (Jommission, 
an Information Services Unit and a Programme Planning and Co- 
ordination Unit. ESCWA*s technical and substantive activities are 
undertaken by the following divisions: energy, natural resources 
and environment; social development issues and policies; econouuc 
development issues and policies; sectoral issues and policies; statis- 
tics; and technical co-operation. 

Blxecutive Secretary: Dr Hazem Abd el-Aze el-Bebiawi (Egypt ). 

Activities 

ESCWA is responsible for proposing policies and actions to support 
development and to further economic co-operation and integration 
in western Asia. ESCWA undertakes or sjwnsors studies of eronozmc 
social and development issues of the region, collects and dissemin- 
ates information, and provides advisory services to member states in 
various fields of economic and social development. It also org ani zes 
conferences and inter^veromental and export group meetings and 
sponsors training woAshops and seminars. 

Much of ESCWAs work is carried out in co-operation with other 
UN bodies, els well as with other international and remonal organiza- 
tions, for example the League of Arab States (q.v.) the Co-operation 


Council for the Arab States of the Gulf (q.v.) and the Organization 
of the Islamic Conference (QIC, q.v.). 

ES(JWA works within the fi*amework of me^um-term pla^, 
whidb are divided into two-year programmes of action and priorities. 
The biennium 1994-95 was considered to be a transitional period 
during which the Commission restructured its work programme. 
This restructuring focused ESCWA activities from 15 to five sub- 
programmes. A further reorganization of the sub-programmes was 
im^emented in 1997 to provide the firamework for activities in the 
medium-term period 1998-2001. 

MANAGEMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES AND 
ENVIRONMENT 

The TTiaiTi objective of the sub-programme was to promote regional 
co-ordination and co-operation in the management of natural 
resources, in particular water resources and energy, and the protec- 
tion of the environment. The sub-programme aimed to counter the 

roblem of an increasing shortage of fi:eshwater resources and 

eterioration in water quality resulting from population growth, 
agricultural land-use and socio-economic development, by sup- 
porting measures for more rational use and conservation of water 
resources, and by promoting public awareness and community par- 
ticipation in water and environmental protection projects. In add- 
ition, ESCWA aimed to assist governments in the formulation and 
implementation of capacity-building programmes and the develop- 
ment of surface and groundwater resources. 

ESCWA supports co-operation in the establishment of electricity 
distribution and supply networks throughout the region and pro- 
motes the use of alternative sources of ener^ and the development 
of new and renewable energy teclmologies. Similarly, ESCWA pro- 
motes the application of environmentally sound t^hnologies in 
order to achieve sustainable development, as well as measures to 
recycle resources, minimize waste and r^uce the environmental 
impact of transport operations and ener^ use. Under the sub- 
programme ESCWA was to collaborate with national, regional and 
international organizations in monitoring and reporting on 
emer^g environmental issues and to pursue iomlementation of 
Agenda 21, which was adopted at the Jime 1992 UN conference on 
Environment and Development, with particular regard to land and 
water resource management and conservation. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE QUALITY OF LIFE 

ESCWA’s key areas of activity in this sub-programme were popula- 
tion, human development, the advancement of women and human 
settlements, and, in particular, to pursue the implementation of 
recommendations relevant to the region of the four UN world 
conferences held on these themes during the mid-1990s. 

ESCWA’s objectives with regard to population were to increase 
awareness and understanding of links between population factors 
and poverty, human rights and the environment, and to strengthen 
the capacities of member states to analyse and assess demographic 
trends and mimtion. The main aim in the area of human devdop- 
ment was to &rther the alleviation of poverty and to generate a 
sustainable approach to development throi^h, for exam]^, greater 
involvement of community groups in dedsion-maldng and projects 
to strengthen production and income-generating capabilities. The 
sub-programme incorporated activities to ensure all gender-related 
recommendations of the four world conferences could be pursued in 
the region, including support for the role of the family and assistance 
to organizations for monitoring and promoting the advancement of 
women. With regard to human settlements, the objectives of the 
sub-programme were to monitor and identify problems resultmg 
from rapid urbanization and social change, to promote under- 
standing and awareness of the problems and needs of human settle- 
ments, and to strengthen the capacity of governments in the region 
in formulating appropriate policies and strategies for sustainable 
human settlement development. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND GLOBAL CHANGES 
During the period 1998-2001 ESCWA aimed to support member 
states in their understanding of the process of globsuization of the 
world economy and their participation in intemation^ trading 
negotiations and arrangements. ESCWA also aimed to strengthen 
the capacity of members in implementing economic reform pmicies, 
financial management and other structural adjustment 
measures, and to facilitate intra-regional trade, investment and 
capital movements. 
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CO-ORDINATION OF POLICIES AND HARMONIZATION 
OF NORMS AND REGULATIONS FOR SECTORAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

This sub-programme was concerned with the harmonization of stan- 
dards throughout the region in the areas of transport, industry, 
agriculture and technology. ESCW^A aimed to promote co-operation 
among member states in transport and infrastructure policies^ and 
greater uniformity of safety and legal standards, the latter with a 
view to facilitating border crossings between countries in the region. 
ESCWA, similarly, aimed to assist local industries to meet regional 
and international standards and regulations, as well as to improve 
the competitiveness of industries through the development of skiUs 
and policies and greater coH^peration with other national and 
regional support institutions. ESCWA strateries to develop the 
agricultural potential of member states included resource conserva- 
tion activities, agricultursd management, institution-building and 
harmonization m regulations and norms. In the field of tec^ology 
the sub-programme was desired to strengthen the capabilities of 
member states, to promote the transfer of technologies, research 
and development activities, and to enhance collaboration in the 
production sector. 

CO-ORDINATION AND HARMONIZATION 
OF STATISTICS AND INFORMATION DEVELOPMENT 

In the medium-term ESCWA aimed to develop the statistical sys- 
tems of member states in order to improve the relevance and 
accuracy of economic and social data, and to implement measures to 
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make the information more accessible to planners and researchers. 
ESCWA also intended to promote the comppability^ of statistics, 
through implementation oi various standard international systems 
and programmes, particularly focusing on a series of national popu- 
lation and housing censuses scheduled to be conducted in the region 
in 2000. 

Finance 

ESCWA’s share of the UN budget for the two years 2000-01 was 
US $60.3m., compared with $49.5m. for the previous biennium. 

Publications 

AU publications are annual, unless otherwise indicated. 
Agriculture and Development in Western Asia. 

External Trade Bulletin of the ESCWA Region. 

National Accounts Studies of the ESCWA Region. 

Population Bulletin of the ESCWA Region. 

Prices and Financial Statistics in the ESCWA Region. 
Socio-economic Data Sheet (every 2 years). 

Statistical Abstract of the ESCWA Region. 

Survey of Economic and Social Developments in the ESCWA Region. 
Transport Bulletin. 


United Nations Development Programme — UNDP 


Address: One United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017, USA 
Telephone: (212) 906-5315; fax: (212) 906-5364; e-mail: hq@ 
undp.org, internet: www.undp.org. 

The Programme was established in 1965 by the UN General 
Assembly. Its central mission is to help countries eradicate poverty 
and achieve a sustainable level of human development. 

Organization 

(September 2000) 

UNDP is responsible to the UN General Assembly, to which it 
reports through the UN Economic and Social Council. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The 36-member Executive Board is responsible for providing inter- 
govemmental support to and supervision of the activities ofUNDP 
and the UN Population Fund (UNFPA of which UNDP is the 
governing body). 

SECRETARIAT 

Offices and divisions at the Secretariat include: Planning and 
Resource Management; Development Policy Resources and External 
Affairs; Evaluation, Audit and Performance Revievr, and the Office 
of the Human Development Report. Five region^ bureaux, all 
headed by an assistant administrator, cover: Africa; Asia and the 
Pacific; me Arab states; Latin America and the Caribbean; and 
Europe md the Commonwealth of Independent States. There is 
also a Division for Global and Interregiorml Programmes. 
Administrator: MarkMalloch Brown (United Kingdom). 
Assistant Administrator and Director of the Regional Bureau 
for Arab States: Fawaz Fokeladeh. 

COUNTRY OFFICES 

In almost every country receiving UNDP assistance there is a 
country office, headed by the UNDP Resident Representative, who 
co-ordinates all UN teomical assistance, advises iiie government 
on formulating the country programme, ensures that field activities 
are wuned out, and acts as the leader of the UN team of experts 
working in the country. Resident Representatives are normally 
deagnated as co-ordinators for all UN operational development 
activities; the offices fimction as the primary presence of the UN in 
most developing countries. 

OFFICES OF UNDP REPRESENTATIVES IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 

19 ave Chahid el-Quah, Mustapha Sayed, BP 823, Algiers 
16000; tel. (2) 74-49-02; fax (2) 74r50-82. 


Bahrain: Bldg 1083 Rd No 4225, Juffair 342, POB 26814, Manama; 
tel. 729922; fax 729922, e-mail fo.bhr@undp.org. 

Cyprus: POB 5605, 1311 Nicosia; tel. (2) 303194; fax (2) 366125; 
e-mail fo.cyp@undp.org. 

Egypt: World Trade Centre Bldg, 4th Floor, 1191 Comiche en-Nil 
St, Boulak, POB 982, Cairo; tel. (2) 5784840; fax (2) 5784847; e- 
mail fo.egy@undp.org. 

Iran: United Nations Bldg, 185 Ghaem Magham Farahani Ave, 
POB 15876-4557, Tehran 15868; tel. (21) 8732812; fax (21) 8738864. 

Iraq: Bldg No. 153, 102 Abi Nawas St, POB 2048 (Alwiyah), 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 887-2229; fax (1) 886-2523. 

Jordan: Hirbawi Bldg, ’Obadah Ibn Al-Samet St, POB 36286, 
Amman; tel. (6) 5668177; fax (6) 5676582; internet www.undp 
-jordan.org. 

Kuwait: St No. 7, Block No. 12, Villa No 8, Jabrya, POB 2993 Safat; 
tel. 5329870; fax 5325879; e-mail registiy.kw@undp.org; internet 
www.undp-kuwait.org. 

Lebanon: POB 11-3216, UN House, Capt. Ali Ahmed Bldg, Bir 
Hassan (near Kuwaiti embassy), Beirut; tel. (1) 822146; fax (1) 
603461; e-mail fo.leb@undp.org; internet www.undp.org.lb. 

Libya: 67-71 Turkiya St, POB 358, Tripoli; tel. (21) 333-6297; fax 
(21) 333-0856. 

Morocco: Immeuble de TONU, Angle ave Moulay Hassan et rue 
Assafi, Rabat; tel. (7) 7703555; fax (7) 7701566; e-mail registry 
.ma@undp.org; internet www.pnud.org.ma. 

Qatar: Fariq Bin Omran (near English Speaking School and Doha 
Players’ Theatre), Box 3233, Doha; tel. 863260; fax 861562. 

Saudi Arabia: POB 558, Ring Faysal St, Riyadh 11421; tel. (1) 
465-3157; fax (1) 465-2087; e-mail fo.san@undp.org. 

Syria: Abou Roumaneh 28, al-Jala’a St, POB 2317, Damascus; tel. 
(11) 3332440; fax (11) 3327764. 

Tunisia: 61 blvd Bab Benat, BP 863, Tunis 1035; tel. (1) 5264-011; 
fax (1) 560-094; e-mail fo.tun@undp.org. 

Turkey: 197 Ataturk Bui., 06680 Kavakhdere, PK 407, Ankara; 
tel. (312) 4268113; fax (312) 4261372; e-mail fo.tur@undp.org. 

United Arab Emirates: Sheikh Khalifa bin Shakhbout St, West 
17/1 Villa no. 41, POB 3490, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 655600; fax (2) 
650818; e-mail undp@emirates net.ae. 

fo.yem@undp.org. 

There is also a UNDP office in the ‘Occupied Palestinian Territories’ 
(POB 51359, 4AYa’kubi St, Jerusalem 91513; tel. 2-6277337; fax 
2-6280089). 
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Activities 

As the world s largest source of grant technical assistance in devel- 
opu^ countnes, UNDP works with more than 150 governments and 
40 mternataon^ agencies to achieve faster economic growth and 
better standard of living throughout the world. Most of the work 
IS imdertaken in the field by the various United Nations agencies, 
or by the government of the country concerned. UNDP is committed 
to ^ocating some 87% of its core resources to low-income countries 
^th an annual income per caput of less than US $750, while 60% 
of resources are allocated to the world’s least-developed countries. 

Assistmice is mostly non-monetary, comprising the provision of 
everts services, consultancies, equipment, and fellowships for 
advanced study abroad. In 1996 35% of spending on projects was 
for the services of experts, 25% was for subcontracts, 18% for 
equipment and 16% for training; the remainder was for other costs, 
such as techmcal support. Most UNDP projects incoiporate training 
for local workers. Developing countries themselves provide 50% or 
more of the total project costs in terms of pei^nneL facilities, 
equiipment and supplies. In 1996 UNDP expenditure, on projects in 
th® Ar®b states (i.e. excluding C^rus, Iran and Turkey i amounted 
to US $61m., or 5% of the total field programme expenditure. 

In June 1994 the Executive Board adopted a programme for 
change which focused on UNDFs role in achieving sustainable 
hu m a n devel^ment, an approach to economic growth that encom- 
passes individual well-being and choice, equitable distribution of 
the benefit of development and conservation of the environment. 
Within this firamework there were to be the following prioritv 
objectives: poverty elimination; sustainable livelihoods; good govern- 
ance; environmental regeneration; and the advancement 
empowerment of women. The allocation of UNDP prosr ■ flTTiTning 
resolves has subsequently reflected this agenda, wifi 26% of 
funding directed towards poverty eradication and livelihoods for the 
poor, 25% to capadty-building and governance, 24% to projects 
concerned with the environment and food security, and 23% to 
public resources management for sustainable human development 
(with 2% to other activities). 

In 1994 the Executive Board also determined that UNDP should 
assume a more active and integrative role within the UN develop- 
ment system. This approach has been implemented by UNDP Resi- 
dent Representatives, who aim to co-ordinate UN policies to achieve 
sustainable human development, in consultation with other agen- 
cies, in particular UNEP, PAO and UNHCR. UNDP has subse- 
quently allocated more resources to training and skiH-sharing 
programmes in order to promote this co-ordinatmg role. In late 1997 
the UNDP Administrator was appointed to chair a UN Development 
Group, which was established as part of a series of structural reform 
measures initiated by the UN Secretary-General and which aimed 
to strengthen collaboration between some 20 UN funds, programmes 
and other development bodies. UNDFs leading role within the 
process of UN reform was also reflected in its own internal reform 
process, TJNDP 2001’, which was scheduled for completion in 2000. 

Approximately one-quarter of all UNDP programme resources 
s^port national efforts to ensure efddent governance and to build 
efit^ve relations between the state, the private sector and civil 
society, which are essential to achieving sustainable development. 
UNDP undertakes assessment missions to help ensure firee and fair 
elections and works to promote human rights, an accountable and 
competent public sector, a competent judicial s^em and decentral- 
ized government and decision-making. In July 1997 UNDP organ- 
ized an International Conference on Governance for Sustainable 
Growth and Equity, which was held in New York, USA, and attended 
by more than 1,000 representatives of national and local authorities 
and the business and non-govemmental sectors. At the Conference 
UNDP initiated a four-year programme to promote activities and to 
encourage new approadies in support of good governance. 

Within UNDP’s fi*amework of urban developme nt a ctivities, the 
Local Initiative Facility for Urban Environment (LIFE j undeitokes 
small-scale environmental projects in low-income communities, in 
collaboration with local authorities and community-based groups. 
Other initiatives include the Urban Management Progra mm e and 
the Public-Private Partnerships Programme for the Urban Environ- 
ment, which fliTo to generate funds, promote research and supjMrt 
new technologies to enhance sustamable environments in urban 
areas. Activities undertaken under the Urban M anag ement Pr^ 
gramme in 1998 included pollution and traffic control in the historic 
centre of Damascus, Syria. In November 1996 UNDP initiated 
a process of collaboration between city authorities world-wide to 
promote implementations of the commitments made at the 1995 
Copenhagen summit for social development (see below) and to help 
to combat aspects of proverty and other urban problems, such as 
poor housing, transport, the management of waste di^)osal, water 
supply and sanitation. The first Forum of the so-called World Alli- 
ance of Cities Against Poverty was convened in October 1998, in 
Lyon, France. The second Forum took place in April 2000 m (Geneva, 
Switzerland. UNDP supports the development of national pro- 
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grammes that emphasize the sustainable management of natimal 
resources, for example through its Sustainable Energy Initiative, 
which promotes more efficient use of energy resources and the 
introduction of renewable alternatives to conventional fuels. UNDP 
is also concerned with forest management, the aquatic environment 
and sustainable agriculture and food security. 

UNDP AimR to help governments to reassess their development 
priorities and to design initiatives for sustainable development at a 
country-specific level. UNDP coimtiy offices support the formulation 
of national human development reports (NHDRs), which aim to 
facilitate activities such as policy-making, the allocation of resources 
and monitoring progress towards proverty eradication and sustain- 
able development, m 1999 six countries in the Middle East and 
North African region < Algeria, Jordan, Lebanon, Morocco, Syria and 
Tunisia) produced NHDJEcs. Li addition, the preparation of Advisory 
Notes and Country Co-operation Frameworks hell) ^ highlight 
coun^-spedfic aspects of poverty eradication and national strategic 
priorities. In January 1998 tiie Executive Board adopted eimt 
guiding principles relating to sustainable human development that 
were to oe inmlemented by all country offices, in order to ensure a 
focus to UNDP activities. A network of Sub-regional Resource Facili- 
ties <SURFs) has been established to stiren^en and co-ordinate 
LNPD’s technical assistance services. UNDP is a co-sponsor, jointly 
with WHO, the World Bank, UNDCP, UNICEF, U^SCO and 
UNFP^ of a Joint UN Programme on HIV and AIDS, which became 
operational on 1 January 1996. UNDP also has responsibility for 
co-ordinating activities following global UN conferences. In March 
1995 government representatives attending the World Summit for 
Social Devetoment, which was held in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
adopted the Copenhagen Declaration and a feogramme of Action, 
which included initiatives to promote the eradication of poverty, to 
increase and reallocate official development assistance to basic 
social programmes and to promote equal access to education. With 
particular reference to UNDP, the Programme of Action advocated 
that UNDP support the implementation of social development pro- 
grammes, co-ordinate these efforts through its field offices and 
organize efforts on the part of the UN system to stimulate capadly- 
bmlding at local, national and regional levels. By 1998 a multi-donor 
Poverty Strategies Initiative, in^duced following the Summit, was 
being implemented in more than 80 countries. Otner activities were 
dire^d towards strengthening the private sectors in developing 
countries, in particular throu^ the provision of financing for micro- 
enterprises, and creating the capacity for sound economic manage- 
ment and good governance. A Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly to review implementation of the Summit’s objectives was 
convened in June 2000. Following the UN Fourth World Conference 
on Women, held in Beijing, People’s Republic of China, in September 
1995, UNDP led inter-agency efforts to ensure the full participation 
of women in aH economic, political and professional activities and 
assisted with further situation analysis and training activities. 
UNDP also created a Gender in Development Office to ensure that 
women participate more fiilly in UNDP-sponsored activities. In June 
2000 a Special Session of the UN General Assembly was convened 
to review the conference, entitled Women 2000: Gender Equality, 
Development and Peace for the 21st Century (Beying + 5). UNDP 
played an im^rtant role, at both national and international levels, 
in preparing for the second UN Conference on Human Settlements 
(Habitat ID, which was held in Istanbul, Turkey, in June 1996. At 
the conference UNDP announced the establishment of a new facility, 
which was designed to promote private-sector investment in urban 
infirastructure. ^e facility was to be allocated inititial resources of 
US $10m., with the aim of generating a total of $l,000m. from 
private sources for this sector. 

In the mid-1990s UNDP expanded its role in countries in crisis 
and with fecial circumstances, working in collsfooration wit^ other 
UN agencieB to promote relief and development efforts. In particular, 
UNDP was concerned to achieve reconciliation, reintegration and 
reconstruction in affected countries, as well as to support emergency 
interventions and manage the delivery of programme aid. In 1996 
20 new special development initiatives were undertaken, including 
socio-economic rehabilitation in Lebanon and environmental im- 

E rovements in areas of resettlement in Gaza and the West Bank, 
a addition, UNDP extended its Disaster Management Training 
Programme, in order, partly, to help countries meet the objectives 
of the International Decade for Natural Disaster Reduction 
(announced in 1990). 

Since 1990 UNDP has published an annual Human Development 
Report, incorporating a Human Development Index, wbidi ranks 
countries in terms of human development, using three key indica- 
tors: life expectancy, adult literacy and basic income required for a 
decent standard of living. In 1997 a Human Poverty Index and a 
Gender-related Development Index, whicih assesses gender equality 
on the basis of life expectancy, education and income, were intro- 
duced into the R^rt for the first time. 

During 1996 UNDP implemented its first corporate communica- 
tions and advocacy strate^, whicfo aimed to generate public aware- 
ness of the activities of the UN system, to promote debate on 
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development issues and to mobilize resources by increasing public 
and donor appreciation of UNDP. A series of national and rerional 
workshops was held, while media activities focused on the publica- 
tion of the annual Development Report and the International 

Dayfor the Eradication of Poverty, held each year on 17 October. 
UNDP aims to use the developments in information technolo^ to 
advance its communications strate^ and to disseminate guide-unes 
and technical support throu^out its country office network. UNDP 
has initiated a Sustainable Development Networking Programme, 
which aims to promote sustainable development throu^ the utiliza- 
tion of information and commumcations technologies. UNDFs Afhca 
regional bureau co-ordinates the Internet Initiative for Africa— IIA, 
with a view to developing national internet capabilities. 

In October 1999 UNDP, in collaboration with an international 
communications company, Cisco Systems, organized NetAid, a series 
of international concerts that were broadcast Uve via the internet, 
with the aim of improving awareness of Third World poverty. 

Finance 

UNDP and its various funds and programmes (see below) are 
financed by the voluntary contributions of members of the United 
Nations and the Programme’s participatii^ agencies, as well as 
throu^ cost-sharing by recipient governments and tiurd-party 
donors. In 1996 total voluntaiy contributions amounted to 
US $2,186m., including $844m. to the Programme’s core resources. 
In that year core expenditure on field programme activities 
amounted to $1,21 Im. 

Publications 

Annual Report. 

Choices (quarterly). 

Co-operation South (quarterly). 

Global Public Goods: International Co-operation in the 21st Century. 
Human Development Report ( annually ). 


Associated Funds and 
Programmes 

UNDP is the central fundii^, planning and co-ordinating body 
for technical co-operation witiiin the TO. Associated funds and 
programmes, financed separately by means of voluntary contribu- 
tions, provide specific services through the UNDP network. In 1996 
expenditure on projects carried out under the aegis of these funds 
and programmes amounted to US $263.3m. 

CAPACITY 21 

UNDP initiated Capacity 21 at the UN Conference on Environment 
and Development, which was held in June 1992, to support devel- 
oping countries in prmaring and implementing policies ror sustain- 
able development. Capacity 21 promotes new approaches to 
development, through national development strategies, community- 
based mana g ement and training programmes. During 1998 pro- 
grammes funded by Capacity 21 were feng undertaken in 52 coun- 
tries. 


GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACIUTY-GEF 

Tte GEP, which is managed jointly by UNDP, the World Bank and 
UipP, began operations in 1991, with funding of US $l,600m. over 
a th^year period. Its aim is to support projects for the prevention 
of dimate change, conserving biological diversity, protecting mter- 
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also admimstars the Small Grants Programme of the GEP which 
supports community-based activities by local non-governmental 
During the pflot phase of the GEP, m the period 
T 5242.5m. m funding was approved for 55 UNDP projects. 
In 1994 repre^ntetives of 34 countries agreed to provide $2, 000m. 
to replenish GEP funds. In 1998 36 donor countries pledged $2 750m 
for the next replenishment. ’ 

PROGRAMME OF ASSISTANCE TO THE 
PALESTINIAN PEOPLE-PAPP 
PAPP is commtted to strengthening newly-created institutions, to 
mating er^oymmt opportunities and to stimulating private and 
public mvestment m the area to enhance trade and export potential 


in the Israeli-occupied Territories and Palestinian autonomous 
areas. Examples of PAPP activities include the following- construc- 
tion of sewage collection networks and systems in the northern 
C^a Strip; provision of water to 600,000 people m rural and urban 
areas of the West Bank and Gaza; construction of schools, youth 
and health centres; support to vegetable and fish traders through 
the construction of cold-storage and packing facilities; and provision 
of loans to strengthen industry and commerce. Field programme 
expenditure in 1996 totalled US $47. Im. 

UNITED NATIONS CAPITAL DEVELOPMENT 
FUND-TOCDF 

The Fund was established in 1966 and became fully operational m 
1974. It invests in poor communities in least-developed countries 
by providing economic and social infrastructure, credit for both 
agricultural and small-scale entrepreneurial activities, and local 
development funds which encourage people’s participation as well 
as that of local mvemment in the planning and implementation 
of projects. TOCDF aims to promote the interests of women in 
community projects and to enhance their earning capacities. By 
1999 66 countries world-wide had received TOCDF assistance. 
In 1998 TOCDF nominated 15 countries in which to concentrate 
subsequent programmes. A Special Unit for Microfinance (SUM) 
was established in 1997 as a joint UNDP/UNCDF operation, to 
facilitate co-ordination between microcredit initiatives of the UN, 
and to support UNDFs MicroStart imtiative. SUM was fully integ- 
rated mto TOCDF in 1999. In May 1996 stable funding for the 
Fund was pledged by eight donors for a three-year period. TOCDFs 
annual programming budget amounts to some US $40m. 
Executive-Secretary: PoulGrosbn. 

UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT FUND FOR 
WOMEN-UNIFEM 

UNIFEM, which became an associated fund of UNDP in 1986, is 
the UNs lead agency in addressing the issues relating to women in 
development and promoting the nghts of women world-wide. The 
Fvjid provides dfrect financial and technical support to enable low- 
income women in developing countries to increase earnings, gain 
access to labour-saving technologies and otherwise improve the 
qualily of their lives. It also funds activities that include women in 
decision-making related to mainstream development projects. In 
1998 UNIFEM approved 64 new projects and continuecfto support 
some 90 ongomg programmes in more than 100 nations. TOlPEM 
has supported the iireparation of national reports in 30 countries 
and used the priorities identified in these reports and in otiier 
regional initiatives to formulate a Women’s Development Agenda 
for the 21st century. Through these efforts, UNIFEM played an 
active role in the preparation for the UN Fourth World Conference 
on Women, which was held in Bering, People’s Republic of China, 
in September 1996. In June 2000 UNIFEM participated m a Special 
Session of the UN General ^sembly convened to review the confer- 
ence, entitled Gender Equality, Development and Peace for the 21st 
Century (Bering + 5). Programme expenditure in 1998 totalled 
US $18.3m. 

Director: Noeleen Heyzer (Singapore). 

OFFICE TO COMBAT DESERTIFICATION AND 
DROUGHT-UNSO 

The Office was established following the conclusion, in October 
1994, of the UN Convention to Combat Desertification in Those 
Countries Esmeriencing Serious Drought and/or Desertification, Par- 
ticularlv in Africa. It replaced the former TO Sudano-Sahelian Office 
(UNSO), while retaining the same acron 3 nn. UNSO is responsible for 
UNDFs role m desertification control and dryland management. 
Special emphasis is given to strengthening the environmental plan- 
nmg and management capacities of national institutions. During 
1998 UNSO, in collaboration with other international partners, 
supported the implementation of the UN Convention in 55 desig- 
nated countnes. 

Director: Philip Dobie. 

Headq^ers: One United Nations Plaza, New York, NY10017, 
USA; tel. (212) 906-6497; fax (212) 906-6345; e-mail unso(^iindp.org, 
internet www.undp.org/seed/unso. 

UNITED NATIONS VOLUNTEERS-UNV 

The United Nations Volunteers is an important source of middle- 
level skills for the UN development system, supplied at modest cost, 
particularly in the least-developed countiies. Volunteers expand the 
scope of UNDP project activities by supplementing the work of 
mtemational ana host country experts Etna by extendi]^ the influ- 
ence of projects to local community levels. UNV also supports 
techmcal co-operation within and among the developing countries 
by encouraging volunteers from the countries themselves and by 
forming regional exchange teams made up of such volunteers. The 
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Short-tenn Ad^sory Programme, which is the private-sector 
develop^nt arm of UNV, has mcreasii^ly focused its attention 
on countries in me process of economic transition. In addition to 
developm^t activities UNV has become mcreasingly involved in 
areas such ^ peace-building, elections, human rights and com- 
munity-based environmental programmes. 

Since UNV has administered UNDFs Transfer of Knowledge 

Through Expatriate Nationals (TOKTENi programme, which was 
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initiated in 1977 to enable specialists and professionals from devel- 
oping countries to contribute to development efforts in their coun- 
tries of origin through short-term technical assignments. 

At 31 May 2000 2,942 UNTs were serving in 127 countries. The 
total number of people who had served under the initiative amounted 
to 20.642 at 31 December 1999. 

Executive Co-ordinator: Sharon Capeung-Alakua. 


United Nations Environment Programme — UNEP 


Address: POB 30552, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Telephone: (2) 621234; fax: (2) 624489; e-mail: eisinib^unep.org: 
internet: www.unep.oig. 

The United Nations Environment Programme was established in 
1972 by the UN General Assembly, foUowizg recommendations of 
the 1972 UN Conference on the Human Environment, in Stockholm, 
Sweden, to enoour^e mtemational co-operation in matters relating 
to the human environment. 

Organization 

(September 2000) 

GOVERNING COUNCIL 

The main functions of the Governing Council, which meets every 
two years, are to promote mtemational co-operation in the field of 
the environment and to provide general policy guide-lines for the 
direction and co-ordination of environmental programmes within 
the UN ^stem. It comprises representatives of 58 states, elected 
by the UN General Assembly, for four-year terms, on a regonal 
basis. The Council is assisted in its work by a Committee of Perm- 
anent Representatives. 

HIGH-LEVEL COMMIITEE OF MINISTERS AND 
OFFICIALS IN CHARGE OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

The Committee was established by the Governing Council in April 
1997, with a mandate to consider the international environmental 
agenda and to make recommendations to the Council on reform and 
policy issues. In addition, the Committee, comprising 36 elected 
members, was to provide ^dance and advice to the Executive 
Director, to enhance UNEFs collaboration and co-operation with 
other multilateral bodies and to help to mobilize financial resources 
for UNEP. 

SECRETARIAT 

The Secretariat serves as a focal point for environmental action 
within the UN system. 

Executive Director: Dr Klaus Topfeb (Germany), 


secretariat^ibiodiv.org; internet www.biodiv.org; Exec. Sec. DtHam- 
daliah Zedan (acting) 

Secretariat of the Multilateral Fund for the Implementation 
of the Montreal Protocol: 1800 McGill College Ave, 27th Floor, 
Montreal, QC, Canada H3A 3J6; tel. (514) 282-1122; fax (514) 282- 
0068; e-mail secretariat@unmfs.org; Chief Dr Omarel-Arini. 

UNEP Arab League liaison Office: 24 Iraq St, Mohandessin, 
Cairo, Egypt; teL (2) 3361349; fax (2) 3370658. 

UNEP Chemicals: 11-13 chemin des Andmones, 1219 Chfitelaine, 
Geneva, Switzerland; tel. (22j 9178111; fax (22) 7973460; e-mail 
jwillis@unep.ch; internet www.chem.unep.ch/; Dir James B. Willis. 
UNEP Co-ordinating Unit for the Mediterranean Action Plan 
(MEDl^: Leoforos Vassileos Konstantinou 48, POB 18019, 11610 
Athens, Greece; teL ( 1 ) 7273100; fax f 1 ) 7253196; e-mail unepmedu® 
unepmap.gr, internet www.unepmap.gr; Coordinator Lucien Chab- 
ASON. 

UNEP Divison of Technology, Industry and Environment: 
Tour Mirabeau, 39-43, Quai And^ Citrofen, 75739 Paris Cddex 15, 
France; tel. 1-44-37-14-50; fax 1-44-37-14-74; e-mail unepie@unep.fr; 
internet www.unepie.or^ome.html; Dir Jacqueline Aloisi de 
Lardebel 

UNEP International Environmental Technology Centre: 2- 
110 Ryokuchi koen, Tsurumi-ku, Osaka 538-0036, Japan; tel. (6) 
6915-4581; fax (6) 6915-0304; e-mail ietc@unep.or.jp; internet 
www.unep.or.jp; Dir Stem: Halib. 

UNEP Ozone Secretariat: POB 30552, Nairobi, Kenya; tel. (2) 
623885; fax (2) 623913; e-mail jwillis@unep.org, internet www.une- 
p.org/ozone; Exec. Sec. K Madhava S.arma. 

UNEP Secretariat for the UN Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation: Vienna International Centre, Wag- 
ramerstrasse 5, 1400 Vienna. Austria; tel. (1) 26060-4330; fax (1) 
26060-5902; e-mail burtoii.bennett@unvienna,un.orat; Sec. B. 
Bennett, 

IINEP/CMS (Convention on the Conservation of Migratory Species 
of Wild Animals) Secretariat: Martin-Luther-King-Str 8, 53175 
Bonn, Germany; tel (228) 8152402; fax (228) 8152449; e-mail 
cms@unep.de; mtemet www.wcmc.org.uk/'cms; Exec. Sec. Arnulf 
Mullee-Heuibrecht. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 

Africa: POB 30552, Nairobi, Kenya; tel. (2) 624283; fax (2) 623928. 
Europe: CP 356, 15 chemin des Anemones, 1219 Chatelaine, 
Geneva, Switzerland; tel. (22) 9178111; fax (22) 9178024; e-mail; 
roe@unep.ch. 

West Asia: POB 10880, Manama; Villa 2113, Rd 2432, Block 324, 
Al-Juffair, Bahrain; tel. 826600; fax 825110; e-mail uneprowa@ 
batelco.com.bh. 


OTHER OFFICES 

Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species 
of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES): CP 456, 15 chemin des 
Anemones, 1219 Chfitelaine, Geneva, Switzerland; tel. (22)9178139; 
fax (22) 7973417; e-mail cites@unep.ch; internet www.cites.org; Sec.- 
Gen. Willem WuNSTEKEES. 


Global Programme of Action for the Protection of the Marine 
Environment from Land-based Activities: POB 16227, 2500 
The Hague, The Netherlands; tel. (70) 4114460; fax (70) 3456648; 
e-mail gpa@unep.nl; Co-ordinator Veeble Vandeweerd. 

Secretariat of the Basel Convention: 15 chemin des Anemones, 
1219 Chfitelaine, Geneva, Switzerland; tel. (22) 9799111; flax (22) 
7973454; e-mail sbc@unep.(*h; mtemet www.basel.int; Officer-in- 


Charge PbrBakken. 

Secretariat of the Convention on Biological Diversity^ WoiW 
Trade Center, 393 St Jacques St, West Suite 300, Mon^, QC, 
Canada HR7 1N9; tel. (514) 288-2220; fax (514) 288-6588; e-mail 


Activities 

UNEP aims to maintain a constant watch on the changing state of 
the environment; to analyse the trends; to assess the problems using 
a wide range of data and techniques; and to promote projects leading 
to environmentally sound development. It plays a cata^c and co- 
ordinating role within and beyond the US system. Many UNEP 
projects are implemented in co-operation with other UN agencies, 
particularly UNDP, the 'World Bank group, FAO, UNESCO and 
WHO. About 45 intergovernmental organizations outside the UN 
system and 60 international non-governmental organizations have 
official observer status on UNEFs (joveming Council, and, through 
the Environment Liaison Centre in Nairobi, uNEP is lloked to more 
than 6,000 non-govemmental bodies concerned with the environ- 
ment. UNEP also sponsors mtemational conferences, programmes, 
plans and agreements regardiug all a^ects of the environment. 

In Februaiy 1997 the Governing Council, at its 19th session, 
adOTted a nunisterial declaration (the Nairobi Declaration) on 
UNEFs future role and mandate, which recognized the organization 
as the principal UN body worki^ in the field of the environment 
and as the leading global environmental authority, setting and 
overseeing the international environmental agenda. In June a Spe- 
cial Session of the L'N General Assembly, referred to as the Earth 
Summit + 5', vras convened to review the state of the environment 
and progress achieved in implementing the objectives of the UN 
Conference on Environment and Development (UNCED) in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, in June 1992. The meeting adopted a Programme 
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for Further Implementation of Agenda 21 (a programme of activities 
to promote sustainable development, adopted by UNCED) in order 
to intensify efforts in areas such as energy, freshwater resources 
and technology transfer. The meeting confirmed UNEP*s essential 
role in advancing the Programme and as a global authority prom- 
oting a coherent legal and political approach to the environmental 
chSenges of sustainable development. An extensive process of 
restrucSng and realignment of functions was subsequently initiated 
by UNEP, and a new organizational structure reflecti^ the de- 
cisions of the Nairobi Dedaration was implemented during 1999. 

ENVmOlSnVDENTAL ASSESSMENT AND EARLY WARNING 

The Nairobi Declaration resolved that the stren^ening of UNEFs 
information, monitoring and assessment capabflities was a crucial 
element of the organization’s restructuring, m order to help establish 
priorities for international, national and regional action, and to 
ensure the efficient and accurate dissemination of emerging environ- 
mental trends and emergencies. 

UNEP has developed an extensive network of collaborating cen- 
tres to assist in ite analysis of the state of the global environment. 
The outcome of its work, the first Global Environment Outlook 
(GEO-I), was published in January 1997. A second process of global 
assessment resulted in the publication of GEO-11 in September 
1999. UNEP has initiated a major Global International Waters 
Assessment to consider aU aspects of the world’s water-related 
issues, in particular problems of shared transboundary waters, and 
of fiiture sustainable management of water resources. IJNEP is also 
a sponsoring agency of the Joint Group of Experts on the Scientific 
Aspects of Mamie Environmental Pollution, and contributes to the 
preparation of reports on the state of the marine environment and 
on the impact of land-based activities on that environment. In 
November 1995 UNEP published a Global Biodiversity Assessment, 
which was the first comprehensive study of biological resources 
throughout the world. 

UNSIFs environmental information network includes the Global 
Resource Information Database (GRID), which converts collected 
data into information usable by decision-makers. The INFOTERRA 
programme facfiitates the exchange of environmental information 
through an extensive network of national Tocal points’. By the end 
of 1998 178 countries were participatmg in the network. UNEP 
promotes public access to environmental information, as well as 
participation in environmental concerns, through the INFOTERRA 
initiative. UNEP aims to establish in every developing r^on an 
Environment and Natural Resource Information Network (ENRIN) 
in order to make available technical advice and manage environ- 
mental information and data for improved decdsion-makii^ and 
action-planning in countries most in need of assistance. UNEP aims 
to integrate all its information resources in order to improve access 
to information and to promote the international exchange of informa- 
tion. This was to be adiieved through the design and implementation 
of UNEPNET, which was to operate throu^out the UN system and 
be fully accessible through the world-wide information networks. In 
addition, by late 1998 15 so-called Mercure satellite systems were 
operational world-wide, linking UNEP offices and partner agencies. 

UNEFs information, monitoring and assessment structures also 
serve to enhance early-warning capabilities and to provide accurate 
information during an environmental emergency. In 1997 and 1998 
UNEP organized a series of meetings to assess the environmental 
damage resulting from forest fires in Indonesia and to consider 
measures to respond effectively to further incidents. In April 1998 an 
international meeting, convened under UNEP auspices in Geneva, 
Switzerland, approved US $10m. to finance an immediate package 
of measures aimed at extinguishing the most dangerous fires, prev- 
enting others firom spreading and improving Indonesia’s fiie-fighting 
^pabilities. UNEP was also concerned witn other haan-made’ fires, 
in particular in Brazil where an ^tensive conflagration was threat- 
ening an indigenous reserve and a number of endangered species. 

POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND LAW 

UNEP aims to promote the development of pohcy tools and guide- 
lines in order to achieve the sustainable management of the world 
environment. At a national level it assists governments to develop 
and implement appropriate environmental instruments and flirng 
to co-ordinate policy initiatives. Training workshops in various 
aspects of environmental law and its ap^cations are conducted. 
UOTP supports the development of new legal, economic and other 
policy instruments to improve the effectiveness of firia tin g environ- 
mental agreements. 

UNEP vfbs instrumental in the drafting of a Convention on 
Biological Diversify (CBD) to preserve the immense variety of plant 
and a nimal species, in particular those threatened with extinction. 
The Convention entered into force at the end of 1993; by mid-1998 
174 TOuntries were parties to the CBD. UNEP supports co-operation 
for biodiversity assessment and management in selected developing 
re^ons and for the development of strategies for the conservation 
and sustainable exploitation of individual threatened species (e.g. 
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the Global Tiger Action Plan). UNEP also provides assistance for 
the preparation of individual country studies and strategieB to 
stren^en national biodiversity management and research. In 1996 
an ad hoc working group on biosafefy was established to negotiate 
the conclusion of a protocol to the CBD to regulate international 
trade in living modified organisms (including genetically modified— 
GM— seeds and crops and pharmaceutical derivatives), in order to 
reduce any potential adverse effects on biodiversify and human 
health. An extraordinaw session of the conference of parties of the 
CBD was convened in (Jartagena, Colombia, in February 1999, to 
consider Ihe provisional text formulated by the group and, if 
approved, to adopt its legally-binding provisions. The meeting, how- 
ever, was suspended, owing to outstanding differences between 
the TTifliTi producer countries and developing nations regarding the 
implications of the protocol on principles of free trade. An agreement 
on the so-called (Jartagena Protocol was finally concluded at a 
meeti^ of parties to the CBD, held in Montreal, Canada, in January 
2000. ^e Protocol permitted countries to ban imports of GM prod- 
ucts if there were outstanding safety concerns, and provided for 
greater transparency in the description of products containing GM 
organisms, through a limited labeUir^ system. 

In October 1994 87 countries, meeti^ under UN auspices, signed 
a Convention to Combat Deseriification, which aimed to provide a 
legal framework to counter the degradation of drylands. An estim- 
ated 76% of all drylands have suffered some land degradation, 
affecting approximately 1,000m. people in 110 countries. A second 
conference of tiie parties to the Convention was held in Dakar, 
Senegal, in December 1998. UNEP continues to support the imple- 
mentation of the Convention, as part of its efforts to protect land 
resources. UNEP also aims to improve the assessment of dryland 
de^adation and desertification in co-operation with governments 
and other international bodies, as well as identifying the causes of 
degradation and measures to overcome these 

UNEP estimates that one-third of the world’s population will 
suffer chronic water shortages by 2026, owing to rising demand for 
drinking water as a result of growing populations, decreasing qualify 
of water because of pollution, and increasmg requirements of indus- 
tries and agriculture. UNEP provides scientific, technical and admi- 
nistrative support to facilitate the implementation and co-ordination 
of regional seas conventions and plans of action. UNEP promotes 
international co-operation in the management of river basins and 
coastal areas and for the development of tools and guide-lines to 
achieve the sustainable management of freshwater and coastal 
resources. In particular, UNEP aims to control land-based activities, 
principally pollution, which affect freshwater resources, marine 
biodiversity and the coastal eco-systema of small-island developing 
states. In November 1996 110 governments adopted a Global Ifro- 
gramme of Action for the Protection of the Marine Environment 
from Land-based Activities. UNEP aims to develop a similar ^obal 
instrument to ensure the mtegrated management of freshwater 
resources, in order to address current and future needs. 

In 1996 UNEP, m collaboration with FAO, began to work towards 
ptromoting and formulating a legally-binding international conven- 
tion on prior informed consent (PIC) for hazardous chemicals and 
pesticides in international trade, extending a voluntary PIC proce- 
dure of information exchange undertaken by more than 100 gov- 
ernments since 1991. The Convention was adopted at a conference 
held m Rotterdam, Netherlands, in September 1998, and was to 
enter into force on being ratified by 50 signatory states. It aimed to 
reduce risks to human health and the environment by restricting the 
production, export and use of hazardous substances and enhancing 
information exchange procedures. 

In conjunction with UNCHS (Habitat), UNDP, the World Bank 
and other regional organizations and institutions, UNEP promotes 
environmental concerns in urban planning and management 
through the Sustainable Cities Programme, as well as regional 
workshops concerned with urban pollution and the impact of trans- 
portation systems. In January 1994 UNEP inaugurated an Interna- 
tional Environmental Technology Centre (lETC), with offices in 
Osaka Shiga, Japan, in order to strengthen the capabilities of 
developing countries and countries with economies in transition to 
promote environmentally-sound management of cities and fresh- 
water reservoirs through technology co-operation and partnerships. 

UNEP has played a key role in global efforts to combat risks to the 
ozone layer, resultant climatic changes and atmospheric pollution, 
UNEP worked in collaboration with the World Meteorological 
Organization to formulate a Framework Convention on Climate 
Change, with the aim of reducing the emission of gases that have a 
warm^ effect on the atmosphere, and has remained an active 
participant in the ongoing process to review and enforce its imple- 
mentation. UNEP was the lead agency in formulating the 1987 
Montreal Protocol to the Vienna (Convention for the Protection of 
the Ozone Layer (1985), which provided for a 50% reduction in the 
production of chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) by 2000. An amendment 
to the Protocol was adopted in 1990, which required complete 
cessation of the production of CFCs by 2000 in industrialized coun- 
tries and by 2010 in developing countries; these deadlines were 
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2006, respectively, in November 1992. In 

1997 the nmth Conference of the Parties to the Vienna Convention 
adopted a further amendment which aimed to introduce a licensing 
system for aU controlled substances. A Multilateral Fund for the 

Montreal Protocol was established in June 
1990 to promote the use of suitable technologies and the transfer of 
^ developing countries. UNEP, UNDP, the World Bank 
and UNIDO are the sponsors of the Fund, which by early 1997 had 
projects in 106 developing countries at a cost of 
US$565m. In November 1996 the Fund was replenished, with 
commitments totalling $540m. for the three-year period 1997—99. 

POUCY niO^IJElMENTATION 

UNEP*s Division of Environmental Policy Implementation incorpor- 
ates two main functions: tedmical co-operation and response to 
environmental emergencies. 

With the UN Office for the Co-ordination of Humanitarian Assist- 
ance, UNEP has established an Environmental Emergencies Unit 
to mobilize and co-ordinate international assistance expertise 
to co^tries facing disasters. It undertakes initial assessments of 
the situation, as well as post-conflict analysis, as required. During 

1998 the Unit provided assistance to Armenia and Georgia, following 
extensive flooding, to combat acute river pollution, to j^dagascar. 
following a serious chemical fire, to Moldova, threatened with under- 
ground water pollution, and to Somalia, to investigate an alleged 
dumping of hazardous substances. Other major environmental 
emergencies occurred during that year els a result of the floods and 
heavy rain in Bangladesh, Qie People’s Republic of Chma, Mexico 
and parts of East Africa, and as the result of drou^t caused by the 
El Nino weather phenomenon in Brazil, Cuba and Indonesia. In 
mid-1999 UNEP established a Balkan Task Force to assess the 
environmental impact of NATO’s aenal offensive against the Federal 
R^blic of Yugoslavia. 

UNEP, together with UNDP and the World Bank, is an imple- 
menti^ agency of the Global Environment Facility, which was 
establi^ea in 1991 els a mechanism for international co-operation 
in projects concerned with biological diversity, climate change, 
intematio^ waters and depletion of the ozone layer. UNEP services 
the Scientiflc and Technical Advisory Panel, which was established 
to provide expert advice on GEF programmes and operational strate- 
gies. 

TECHNOLOGY, INDUSTRY AND ECONOMICS 

The use of inappropriate industrial technologies and the widespread 
adoption of unsustainable production and consumption patterns 
have been identified as being inefficient in the use of renew^able 
resources and wasteful, in particular in the use of energy and water. 
UNEP aims to encour^e governments and the private sector to 
develop and adopt policies and practices that are cleaner and safer, 
make efficient use of natural resources, incorporate environmental 
costs, ensure the environmentally sound mana^ment of chemicals, 
and reduce ix)Uution and risks to human health and the environ- 
ment. ho collaboration with other organizations and agencies UNEP 
works to define and formulate international guide-lines and agree- 
ments to address these issues. UNEP also promotes the transfer of 
appropriate technologies and organizes conferences and training 
workshops to provide sustainable production practices. Relevant 
information is disseminated through the International Cleaner Pro- 
duction Information Clearing House. UNEP, together with UNIDO, 
has established eight National Cleaner Production Centres to pro- 
mote a preventive approach to industrial pollution control. In May 

1999 representatives of some 33 countries signed an IntemationEd 
Declaration on Cleaner Production, launched by UNEP in 1998, 
with a commitment to implement cleaner and more sustainable 
production methods and to monitor results. 

UNEP provides institutional servicing to the Basel Convention 
on the Control of Transboundary Movements of Hazardous Wastes 
flTifl their Disposal, which was adopted in 1989 with the aim of 
preventing the disposal of wastes fi!pm industrialized countries in 
countries that have no processing facilities. In March 1994 the 
second meeting of parties to the Convention agreed to ban exporta- 
tion of hsizardous wastes between OECD and non-OECD countries 
by the end of 1997. The amendment of the Convention required 
ratification three-quarters of signatory states before it could 
enter mto effect, and was not achieved by December 1997. The 
fourth full meeting of parties to the Convention, held in February 
1998, attempted to clanfy the classification and listing of hazardous 
wastes, which was expected to stimulate further ratifications. In 
December 1999 132 states adopted a Protocol to the Convention to 
address issues relatiM to liability and compensation for damages 
from wEiste exports. The governments also agreed to establish a 
multilateral fund to finance immediate clean-up operations following 
any environmentEil accident. 

The UNEP Chemicals office was established to promote the sound 
management of hazardous substances, central to which w^dbe 
International Register of PotentiEdly Toxic Chemicals (IRPTC). 


UNEP flimfi to facilitate access to data on chemicals and hazardous 
wastes, in order to assess Etnd control heEilth and ^vironmental 
risks, by nging the ERPTC as a clearing house facility of relevant 
information and by' publishing information Eind technical reports on 
the iMact of the use of chemicals. 

UNEPs OzonAction Programme works to promote Monnation 
exchange, training and technological awareness. Its objective is to 
strengthen the capacity of governments and indus^ in developing 
countries to undertake measures towards the cost-effective phasing- 
out of ozone-depleting substances. UNEP also encourages the devel- 

r ient of alternative and renewable sources of energy. To achieve 
, UNEP is supporting the establishment of a network of centres 
to research and exchange information of environmentally-sound 
energy technology resources. 

REGIONAL CaOPERAHON AND REPRESENTATION 

LNEP maintains six regional offices. These work to initiate and 
promote UNEP objectives and to ensure that aU propamme fomula- 
tion and delive:^ meets the specific needs of countries and regions. 
They also provide a focEil point for building national, sub-re^nal 
and regiona^artnership and enhancing locm participation in UNEP 
initiatives. Following UNEPs reorganization a co-ordination office 
was established at headquarters to promote regional policy integra- 
tion, to co-ordinate programme planning, and to provide necessary 
services to the regional offices. 

UNEP provides administrative support to several regional conven- 
tions, for example the Lusaka Agreement on Co-operative Enforce- 
ment Operations Directed at Illegal Trade m Wild Flora and Fauna, 
whidb entered into force in December 1996 having been concluded 
under UNEP auspices in order to strengthen the implementation 
of the Convention on Biological Diversity and the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species (CITES) in Eastern and 
Central Ajfrica. UNEP also organizes conferences, workshops and 
seminars at national and regional levels, and may extend advisozy 
services or technical assistance to individual governments. 

CONVENTIONS 

UNEP aims to develop and promote international environmental 
legislation in order to pursue an integrated response to global 
environmental issues, to enhance collaboration amor^ existing con- 
vention secretariats, and to co-ordioate support to implement the 
work programmes of international instruments. 

UNEP has been an active participant m the formulation of several 
mqjor conventions (see above). The division of Environmental Con- 
ventions is mandated to assist the Division of Policy Development 
and Law in the formulation of new agreements or protocols to 
existing conventions. Following the successful adoption of tiie Rot- 
terdam Convention in Septemfer 1998, UNEP is working to formu- 
late a multilateral agreement to reduce and ultimately eliminate 
the manufiacture and use of Persistent Organic Pollutants (POPs), 
which are considered to be a mqjor global environmental hazard. 
UNEP sponsored the first meeting of an Intergovernmental Negoti- 
ating Committee on POPs, which was held in Montreal, Canad!^ in 
June 1998. An agreement on POPs was expected to be ready for 
simiature in 2000. 

UNEP has been desig^ted to provide secretariat functions to a 
number of global and regional environmental conventions ( see above 
for fist of offices I. 

COMMUNICATION AND PUBLIC INFORMATION 

mote community involvemeiS in environmental^isJie ™ IpurSier 
communication of environmental concerns is undertaken throu^ 
the media, an information centre service and special promotioiM 
events, including World Environment Day, photograph competitions 
and the awarding of the Sasakawa Prize to recognize distii^uished 
service to the environment by individuals and groups, m 1996 
UNEP initiated a Global Environment Citizenship Programme to 
promote acknowledgement of the environmental responsibilities of 
all sectors of society. 

Finance 

LTNEP derives its finances from the regular budget of the United 
Nations and from voluntary contributions to the Environment Fund. 
In February 1999 the Governing Council authorized a budget of 
US $120m. for the two-year period 200(^01, of which $100m. was for 
programme activities, Sl4.4m. for management and administration 
and $5m, for fund programme reserves. 

Publications 

Annual Report. 

APELL Newsletter l2 a year). 
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Cleaner Production Newsletter (2 a year). 

Climate Change Bulletin (quarterly). 

Connect (UNESCO-UNEP newsletter on environmental degrada- 
tion, quarterly). 

Desertification Control Bulletin (2 a year). 

EarthViews (quarterly). 

Environment Forum (quarterly). 

Environmental Law Bulletin (2 a year). 

Financial Services Initiative (2 a year). 

GEF News (quarterly). 

GPA Newsletter, 
lETC Insight (3 a year). 


The United Nations in the Middle East and North Africa 

Industry and Environment Review (quarterly). 

Leave it to Us (children’s magazine, 2 a year) 

Managing Hazardous Waste (2 a year). 

Our Planet (6 a year). 

OzonAction Newsletter (quarterly). 

Tierramerica (4-6 a year). 

Tourism Focus (2 a year). 

UNEP Chemicals Newsletter (2 a year). 

UNEP Update (monthly). 

World Atlas of Desertification. 

Studies, reports, legal texts, technical guide-lines, etc. 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees — 

UNHCR 


Address: CP 2500, 1211 Geneva 2 d6p6t, Switzerland. 

Telephone: (22) 7398111; fax: (22) 7319546; internet: 
www.uEhcr.ch/. 

The Office of the High Commissioner was established in 1951 to 
provide intemational protection for refugees and to seek durable 
solutions to their problems. 

Organization 

(September 2000) 

HIGH COMMISSIONER 

The High (^mmissioner is elected by the United Nations General 
Assembly on the nomination of the Secretary-General, and is respon- 
sible to the General Assembly and to the UN Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC). 

High Conunissionen Sadako Ogata (Japan). 

Deputy High Commissioner: Frederick Barton (USA). 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee of the Hmh Commissioner’s Programme, 
established by ECOSOC, gives the High Commissioner policy direc- 
tives in respect of material assistance programmes and advice in 
the field of intemational protection. It meets once a year, usually 
in Geneva. It includes representatives of 53 states, both members 
and non-members of the UN. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Headcmarters include the Executive Office, comprisi]^ the offices 
of the High Commissioner, the Deputy High Commissioner and the 
Assistant High Commissioner. There are separate offices for the 
Inspector General, the Special Envoy in the former Yugoslavia, and 
the Director of the UNHCR liaison office in New Yont. The other 
principal administrative umts are the Division of Communication 
and Information, the Department of Intemational Protection, the 
Division of Resource Management, and the Department of Opera- 
tions, which is responsible for the five regional bureaux covering 
A&ica; Asia and the Pacific; Europe; the Americas and the Caril^ 
bean; and Central Asia, South-West Asia, North Afiica and the 
Middle East. At July 1999 there were 274 UNHCR field offices in 
120 countries. At that time UNHCR employed 5,155 people, 
including short-term staff, of whom 4,265 (or 83%) were working in 
the field. 

Activities 

The competence of the Hi^ Commissioner extends to any person 
who, owing to well-founded fear of being persecuted for reasons of 
race, relimon, nationality or political opinion, is outside the country 
of bis or her nationality and is unable or, owing to such fear or for 
reasons other th^ personal convenience, remains unwiUing to 
accept the protection of that country, or who, not having a nationality 
and being outside the country of former habitual residence, is unable 
or, owmg to such fear or for reasons other than personal convenience, 
IS imwiUin^ to return to it. Refugees who are assisted by other 
United Nations Eigencies, or who have the same rights or obligations 


as nationals of their country of residence, are outside the mandate 
of UNHCR. 

In recent years there has been a significant shift in UNHCR’s 
focus of activities. Increasingly UNHCk is called upon to support 
people who have been displaced within their own country, i.e. with 
similar needs to those of refugees but who have not crossed an 
intemational border, or those threatened with displacement as a 
result of armed conflict. Operations involving internally displaced 
populations may be undertaken only at the request of the UN 
Secretary-GrenerEd or the General Assembly and with the consent 
of the country concerned. In addition, UNHCR is providing greater 
support to refugees who have returned to their country of ongm, 
to assist their reintegration, and is working to enable the local 
community to support the returnees. At 31 December 1999 the 
refugee population world-wide totalled 11.68m., while UNHCR was 
concerned with a fiirther 2.51m. returnees, 1.18m. asylum-seekers 
and 6.89m. others, of whom the majority were internally displaced 
persons. 

INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION 
As laid down in the Statute of the Office, one of the two primary 
functions of UNHCR is to extend international protection to refu- 
gees. In the exercise of this function UNHCK seeks to ensure 
that refugees and asylum-seekers are protected against refoulement 
(forcible return), that they receive asylum, and that they are treated 
according to internationally recognized standards of treatment 
UNHCR pursues these objectives by a variety of means which 
include promoting the conclusion and ratification by states of inter- 
national conventions for the protection of refugees, particularly the 
1951 UN Convention relating to the Status of Refugees, extended 
by a Protocol adopted m 1967. The Convention demies the rights 
and duties of refugees and contains provisions dealmg with a variety 
of matters which affect their day-to-day lives. By July 2000 139 
states had acceded to either the Convention or the fhrotocol, or both. 

Palestine refugees in the region are under the care of UNRWA 
(q.v.). 

ASSISTANCE ACTIVITIES 

UNHCR assistance activities were formerly divided into General 
Profflmunes and Special Programmes. The latter are undertaken 
at the request of the UN General Assembly, the Secretary-General 
of the UN or member states, in response to a particular crisis. From 
January 2000 these were amal^unated under a single annual 
programme, 

Ine first phase of an assistance operation uses UNHCR’s edacity 
of emergency preparedness and response. This enables UNBfCR to 
address the immediate needs of refugees at short notice, for example, 
by employing specially trained emergency teams and maintaining 
stockpiles ofbasic equipment, mediem aid and materials. A signifi- 
cant proportion of UNHCR expenditure is allocated to the next 
phase of an operation, providn^ ‘care and maintenance’ in stable 
refugee circumstances. This assistance can take various forms, 
including the provision of food, shelter, medical care and essential 
supplies. Also covered in many instances are basic services, 
induding education and counselling. Whenever possible, measures 
of this kind are accompanied by efforts to encourage maximum 
levels of self-reliance among the refugee population. 

As far as possible, assistwee is geared towards the identification 
and implementation of durable solutions to refugee problems— this 
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being lie second statutoiy responsibility of UNHCR. Such solutions 
generally take one of three forms: voluntary repatriation, local 
integration and resettlement. Where voluntary repatriation is feas- 
ible, the Office assists rehigees to overcome obstacles preventing 
their return to their country of origin. This may be done through 
ne^tiatio^ governments involved, or providmg funds 
either for the physical movement of refugees or for the rehabuitation 
of returnees once back in their own country. 

When voluntary repatriation is not feasible, efforts are made to 
assist refugees to integrate locally and to become self-supporting in 
their countries of asylum. In cases where resettlement throimh 
emigration is the only viable solution to a refugee problem, UNHCR 
negotiates with governments in an endeavour to obtain resettlement 
opportumties, to encourage liberalization of admission criteria 
to draw up special immigration schemes. During 1998 21,210 refu- 
gees were resettled under UNHCR auspices. 

In the e^ly 1990s UNHCR aimed to consolidate efforts to inte- 
grate certain priorities into its programme planning and implemen- 
tation, as a standa r d discipline in all phases of assistance. The 
considerations include awareness of specific problems con&onting 
refugee women, the needs of refugee children, the environments 
impact of refimee programmes and long-term development objec- 
tives. In an effort to improve the effectiveness of its programmes 
UNHCR hM initiated a process of delegating authori^, as well 
as responsibility for operational budgets, to its regional field 
representatives, increasing flexibihty and accountability. In 1995 a 
new Inspection and Evaluation Service was established in order to 
streng&en UNHCR’s capacity to review operational effectiveness 
and efficiency. 

REGIONAL ASSISTANCE 

From 1974 onwards UNHCR has acted as co-ordinator of the UN 
Humamtarian Programme of Assistance for Cyprus, assisting some 

265.000 displaced persons on the island. 

UNHCR co-ordinates humanitarian assistance for the estimated 

166.000 Sahrawis re^tered as refugees in the Tindouf area of 
Algeria. Approximatdy 80,000 most vulnerable members of the 
Sanrawi refugee population receive direct assistance fi^m UNHCR. 
In September 1997 an agreement was reached on implementu^ the 
1991 Settlement Plan for the Western Sahara. Accordun^y, I^HCR 
was to help organize the registration and safe return of up'to 135,000 
Sahravn refugees who had been identified as el^ble to vote in the 
referendum on the future of the territoiy (then scheduled to be 
conducted in early December 1998 but subsequently postponed i. In 
addition, UNHCR was to facilitate the reintegration of the returnees 
and monitor their rehabilitation. 

From 1979, as a result of civil strife in Afghanistan, there was a 
massive movement of refugees from that country into Pakistan and 
Iran, creating the world’s largest refugee population, which reached 
a peak of almost 6,3m. in 1992. In April 1992, following the establish- 
ment of a new Government in Afehanistan, refugees began to 
return in substantial numbers (hitherto only a small proportion had 
returned under the UNHCR-a dminis tered repatriation ^gramme i 
although large numbers of peo^e continued to flee into Pakistan as 
a result of continuing unrest. fVom October 1996 an escalation of 
hostilities resulted in further large-scale population di^lacement, 
and in November UNHCR suspended its relief activities in the 
Afghan capital, Kabul, owing to mounting security concerns. Relief 
operations continued in other parts of tne country. During 1997 
UNHCR operated a pilot scheme to organize group repatriations to 
specific areas m Afghanistan, under the protection of international 
observers, and in early 1998 UNHCR initiated a new monitoring 
system to evaluate iiie situation of returnees to Afehanistan. By 30 
June 59,070 refugees had repatriated, with UNHCR assistance, 
finm Pakistan and 753 from Iran since the start of the year, bringing 
that total number of returnees to more than 4m. since 1988 (2.7m. 
from Pakistan and 1.3m. from Iran). However, the ongoing civil 
conflict and new population displacement precluded a settlement 
of the Afghan refugee situation and continued to cause immeMe 
difficulties in undertaking a comprehensive humanitarian operation 
in that country. UNHCR, with other UN agencies, has attempted 
to meet the immediate requirements of recent returnees and n)Ps 
(totaHing 359,800 recently-returned refugees, 10,000 returned IDPs 
and 258,600 IDPs as at 31 December 1999), for ex^ple, by incre- 
asing rural water supply, initiating income-generation projects and 
providing food and tools. In Iran UNHCR has worked to ensure the 
voluntary nature of repatriation, while in P akistan it has focused 
activities on strengthening refugees’ capacity for self-sufficiency. At 
the end of 1999 a total of 1.3m. Afglm refi^gees remained in Iran, 
1.2m. in Pakistan and 14,500 in India. 

In March-May 1991, following the wm against Iraq by a multi- 
national force, the subsequent Iraqi suppression of resistance 
in Kurdish areas in the north of the country, there was massive 
movement of some 1.5m., mainly Kurdish, refugees into Iran and 
Turkey. UlffliCR was designated the principal UN agency to attempt 
to alleviate the crisis. In May the refugees began to retim to 
Iraq in huge numbers and IRSHCR assisted in their repatriation. 
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establishing relief stations along their routes from Iran and 'Rirkey. 
Following the war to liberate Kuwait UNHCR gave protection and 
assistance to Iraqis, Bidoons (stateless people) and Palestinians who 
were forced to leave that counny. At 31 December 1999 there w^e 
4,300 registered refugees in feiwait, including Afghans, Iraqis, 
Palestinians and Sozmdis. In that year it was rep orted that an 
additional 25,000 people were of concern to UNHCR, including 

15.000 Iraqis and 8,000 Palestinians. 

In April 1994 U^NHCR initiated a programme to provide food and 
relief assistance to Turkish Kurds who had fled into northern Iraq. 
In September 1996 fitting escalated among the Kurdish factions 
in northern Iraq. By tne time a cease-fire aCTeement was concluded 
m November some 65,000 Iraqi Kurds had fled across the border 
into Iran. LT^CR, together with the Iranian Government, provided 
these new refugees with basic humanitarian supplies. By the end 
of the year, however, the msgority of refugees had returned to Iraq, 
owing to poor conditions in the temporary settlements, security 
concerns at being located in the border regon and pressure from 
the Iranian authorities. In December, UNHCR announced its inten- 
tion to withdraw from the Atroush camp, which housed an estimated 

15.000 Turkish Kurds, following sevez^ breaches of security in the 
camp, and stressed its concern at the political vacuum in the 
region resulting from the factional conflict. UNHCR proceeded to 
transfer 4,000 people to other local settlements and to provide 
humanitarian assistance to those refugees who had settled closer 
to Iraqi-controUed territory but who had been refused asylum. At 
31 December 1999 the refugee population in Iraq amounted to 
128,900, of whom about 32,000 were assisted by UNHCR. The 
total ref^ee population included some 60,000 Palestinians, 19,000 
Iranian feuds, and 10,800 Kurds from Tiirkey. In addition, there 
were 32,800 returned refugees in Iraq of concern to UNHCK During 
1997 UNHCR assisted 4,341 Iraqi Kurds to repatriate from Iran, 
and recorded a further 4,000 spontaneous returnees. At December 
1999, however, there was still a substantial Iraqi refugee population 
in the region, totalling an estimated 521,200, of whom 510,000 were 
in Iran. At the end of 1999 Iran remained the principal countiy of 
asylum in the world, hosting some 1.8m. refugees, mainly from 
A&hanistan and Iraq. 

in June 1992 people fleeing the civil war and famine in Somalia 
began arriving in Yemen in large numbers. UNHCR set up camps 
to accommodate some 50,000 reives, providing them with shelter, 
food, water and sanitation. As a result of civil conflict in Yemen in 
mid-1994, a large camp in the south of the country was demolished 
and other refugees had to be relocated, while the Yemen authorities 
initiated a campaign of forcible repatriation. During 1998-99 the 
refugee population in Yemen expanded, owing to the influx of 
Somalis fieeiug the ongoing civil conflict. At December 1999 Yemen 
was hosting some 60,500 refugees. 


Persons of concern to UNHCR in the Middle East and North 
AMca (at 31 December 1999, ’000)* 


Coimtiy 

Refugees 

Asylum Returnees 
seekers 

Others of 
concern 

Algeria. 

165.2 







Eg3T)t . . . 

6.6 

4.6 

— 

— 

Iran 

1,835.7 

_ 

— 

— 

Iraq 

128.9 

0.3 

32.8 

_ 

Kuvrait. 

4.3 

0.1 

_ 

138.1 

Libya . 

10.5 

0.2 

— 

— 

^Tia . 

6.6 

5.0 

— 

2.1 

Yemen . 

60.6 

0.3 

— 

9.0 


* The table shows only those countries where the total number of 

g ersons of concern to UNHCR amounted to more than 10,000. The 
gures are provided mostly by governments, based on their own 
methods of estimation. The data do not include Palestinian refu- 
gees, who come under the care of UNRWA (q.v.). 

CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

UNHCR works closely with other UN agencies, intergovernmental 
organizations and non-governmental organizations (NGOs) to 
increase the scope and effectiveness of its emergency operations. 
Within the UN system UNHCR co-operates, principally, with the 
World Food Programme in the distribution of food aid, UNICEF 
and the World Health Organization in the provision of family welfare 
and child immunization programmes and with the UN Development 
Programme in development-related activities and the preparation 

m^ programmes. UNHCR also has ^os^working relationship 
with the International Committee of the Red Cross and the Interna- 
tional Organization for Migration. In 1999 UNHCR worked with 
513 NGOs as 'implementing partners’, enabling UNHCR to broaden 
the use of its resources while maintaining a co-ordinating role in 
the provision of assistance. 
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Finance 

The United Nations regular budget finances a proportion of UNHCR 
administrative expenditure. The m^ority of tJNHCR emenditoe is 
fiinded by voluntary contributions. Prior to 2000 UNHCR’s activities 
were designated as General Pr^ammes and Special Programmes, 
wi"^ separate budgets. With effect firom January 2000 these were 
unified under a sin g le enmial programme budget. Any further 
requirements identified following the approval oi the annual pro- 
OTamme budget were to be managed in the form of Simplementary 
Programmes, to be funded by separate appeals. Oi the total 


tftlf uri i/wv XTV# ! Uid 

US$933.6m. approved under the programme budget for 2000, 
$9.0m. was allocated to North Afidca and $20.3m. to the Middle East 

Publications 

Refugees (quarterly, in English, French, German, Italian, Japanese 
and Spanish). 

Refugee Survey Quarterly. 

The State of the World's Refugees (every 2 years). 

UNHCR Handbook for Emergemnes. 


United Nations Peace-keeping Operations 


Address: Department of Peace-keeping Operations, Room S-3727- 
B, United Nations, New York, NY 10017, USA. 

Telephone: (212) 963-8079; fax: (212) 963-9222; internet: 
www.un.org/Depts/dpko/. 

United Nations peace-keeping operations have been conceived as 
instruments of conflict control. The UN has used these operations 
in various conflicts, with the consent of the parties involved, to 
maintain international peace and security, without prejudice to the 
positions or claims of parties, in order to facilitate the search for 
political settlements tbinugh peaceful means such as mediation and 
the good offices of the Secretmy-General. Each operation has been 
Gstanlished with a specific mandate, which requires periodic review 
by the Security Council. United Nations peace-keeping operations 
fall into two categories: peace-keeping forces and observer missions. 

Peace-keeping forces are composed of contingents of militaiy and 
civilian personnel made available by member states. These forces 
assist in preventing tbe recurrence of fightmg, restor^ and main- 
taining peace, and promoting a return to normal conditions. To this 
end, peace-keeping forces are autiiorized as necessary to undertake 
negotiations, persuasion, observation and factifinding. They run 
patrols and interpose physically between the opposing parties. 
Peace-keeping forces are permitted to use their weapons only in 
self-defence. 

Military observer missions are composed of officers (usually 
unarmed), who are made available, on the Secretary-Cjeneral^ 
request, by member states. A mission’s function is to observe and 
report to tiie Secretaiy-General (who in turn informs the UN Sec- 
urity Council) on the maintenance of a cease-fire, to mvestigate 
violations and to do what it can to improve the situation. 

Peace-keeping forces and observer missions must at all times 
maintain complete impartialiiv and avoid any action that might 
affect the claims or positions of the parties. 

The UN’s peace-keeping forces and observer missions are financed 
in most cases by assessed contributions from member states of the 
organization. In recent years a significant expansion in the UN’s 
peace-keeping activities has been accompanied by a perpetual fin- 
ancial crisis within the organization, as a result of the mcreased 
financial burden and some member states’ delaying payment. At 
the end of 1999 outstanding assessed contributions to the peace- 
keeping budget amounted some US $l,482m. 


UNITED NATIONS DISENGAGEMENT 
OBSERVER FORCE— UNDOF 

Headquarters: Damascus, Syria. 

Commander: Maj.-Gen. Cameron Ross (Canada). 

UNDOF was established for an initial period of six months by a UN 
Security Council resolution in May 1974, Mowing the signature in 
Geneva of a disengagement agreement between Syrian and Israeli 
forces. The mandate nas since been extended by successive resolu- 
tions. The initial task of the Force was to take over territory 
evacuated in stages by the Israeli troops, in accordance with the 
disengagement agreement, to hand over territory to Syrian troops, 
and to establish an area of separation on the Golan Heights. 

UiroOF rantinues to monitor the area of separation; it conducts 
fortnightly inspections of the areas of limited armamente and forces; 
ises its best efforts to rnaintain the cease-fire; and from time to 
time hM undertaken activities of a humanitarian nature, such as 
arranging the transfer of prisoners and war-dead between Syria 
and Israd. The Force operates exclusively on Syrian territory. 

At 31 August 2000 the Force comprised 1,040 troops from Austria, 
Canada, Japan, Poland, Slovakia and Sweden, It is assisted by 
80 UNTSO mi l it aiy observers (the Observer Group, Golan) and 
supported Iw 159 inteiMtional and local civilian personnel. The 
cost to the United Nations of the operation for the period 1 July 
1999-30 June 2000 was estimated at US $35.4m. 


UNITED NATIONS INTERIM FORCE 
IN LEBANON— UNIFIL 

Headquarters: Naqoura, Lebanon. 

Commander: Msy .-Gen. Seth Kofi Obeng (Ghana). 

UNIFIL was established by a UN Security Council resolution in 
March 1978 The original mandate of the force was to verify the 
withdrawal of Israeli forces from southern Lebanon, to restore 
international peace and security, and to assist the Government of 
Lebanon in ensuring the return of its effective authority m the area. 
UNIFIL also extended humanitarian assistance to the population 
of the area, particularly following the second Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon in 1982 It has provided civilians with food, water, fuel 
and medical and dental services 

In April 1992, in accordance with its mandate, UNIFIL completed 
the transfer of part of its zone of operations to the control of the 
Lebanese army. In April 1996 Israel initiated a large-scale offensive 
against suspected targets pertaining to the Hezbollah militia in 
southern Lebanon. During the offensive Israeli artillery shells 
struck a UNIFIL base at Qana, which was temporarily being used 
to shelter civilians displaced by the hostilities, resulting in the 
deaths of more than 100 people. The UN Security Council condemned 
the attack and demanded the respect by all sides of UNIFIL’s 
mandate and for the safety and freedom of movement of its troops. In 
May a UN inquiry concluded that the UN site had been deliberately 
targeted durmg the offensive, owmg to the presence of Hezbollah 
activists in the camp. In June 1997 the General Assembly 
resolved that Israel should contribute US $1.8m. towards UNIFIL’s 
operational costs, as compensation for the Qana incident. 

In late March 1998 the Israeli Government announced that it 
recognized UN Security Council Resolution 425, requiring the 
unconditional withdrawal of its forces from southern Lebanon. It 
stipulated, however, that any withdrawal of its troops would be 
conditional on receiving security guarsintees frum the Lebanese 
authorities. A formal decision to this effect, adopted on 1 April, was 
rejected by the Lebanese and Syrian Governments. In mid-April 
2()00 the Israeli Government formally notified the UN Secretaiy- 
General of its intention to comply forthwith with Resolution 426. 
The withdrawal of Israeli troops commenced in mid-May, and the 
final contingent was reported to have left Lebanon on 24 May 
Meanwhile, the Security Council endorsed an operational plan to 
enable UNIFIL to verify the withdrawal. All concerned parties 
were urged to co-operate with UNIFIL in order to ensure the full 
implementation of the resolution. In accordance with its mandate, 
UNIFIL was to be disbanded following the resumption by the 
Lebanese Government of effective authority and ^e normal respon- 
sibilities of a state throughout the area, including the re-estabhsh- 
ment of law and order structures. In mid-June tiie UN Secretary- 
General confirmed that Israeli forces had been fiilly evacuated froin 
southern Lebanon. (UNIFIL subsequently reported several Israeli 
violations of the line of withdrawsd: the Israeh Government agreed 
to rectify these by the end of July.) During imd-2000 UNIFIL 
patrolled the area vacated by the Israeli troops, monitored the line 
of withdrawal and continued to provide h umani tarian assistance. 
In late July the UN Security Council extended UTOTIL’s mandate 
until 31 January 2001. 

At 31 August 2000 the Force comprised some 6,643 troops (from 
11 countries), assisted by some 60 UNTSO mili tary observers (the 
Observer Group, Lebanon), and 469 mtemational and local civilian 
staff. The cost to the United Nations of the operation for the period 
1 July 1999-30 June 2000 was estimated at US $ 148.9m. 
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UNITED NATIONS IRAQ-KUWAIT 
OBSERVATION MISSION— UN IKOM 

Headquarters: Umm Qasr, Kuwait. 

Commander: Meg.-Gen. John Vee (Ireland!. 

UNIKOM was established by a UN Security Council resolution 
(initi^y for a six-month period) in April 1991, to monitor a 200-km 
dexnihta^ed zone along the border between Iraq and Kuwait. The 
task of the mssion was to deter violations of the border, to monitor 
the Khawr Abd Allah watemay between Iraq and Kuwait, and to 
prevent mihtaiy activity within the zone. In Februarv 1993 the 
Security Council adopted a resolution to strengthen UN^OM and 
exp^d its mandate, following incursions into^uwaiti territory by 
Iraqi personnel. The rei^lution enabled the use of physical a^on 
to prevent or redress violations of the demilitarized zone or the 
border between Iraq and Kuwait. In April the UN Secretary-General 
agreed to reinforce the mission's observer team and logistic support 
elements. UNIKOM provides technical support to other UN opera- 
tions in the^ area, particularly the Iraq-Kuwait Boundary Demarca- 
tion Co mmi ssion, and assisted with me relocation of Iiuqi citizens 
from Kuwait, which was completed in February 1994. 

At 31 August 2000 UNIKOM comprised 908 troops and 196 
military observers, assisted by 214 international and local civilian 
simport staff. In June 1999 the UN General Assembly appropriated 
US $54.0m. for the maintenance of the mission for a period of one 
year. Two-thirds of the total cost of the mission are funded by 
voluntary contributions from Kuwait. 


UNITED NATIONS MISSION FOR THE 
REFERENDUM IN WESTERN SAHARA— 
MINURSO 

Headquarters: El-Aaiiin, Western Sahara. 

Special Representative of the UN Secretary-General and 
Chief of Mission: William Eagleton (USA). 

Personal Envoy of the UN Secretary-General: James Baker, 
m (USA). 

Commanden Brig.-Gen. Clal’DeBl’ZE (Belgium). 

In April 1991 the UN Security Council endorsed the establishment 
of MINURSO to vei^ a cease-fire in the disputed territoiy of 
Western Sahara (claimed by Morocco), which came into effect in 
September 1991, to secure the release of all Western Saharan 
political prisoners, to implement a pro^amme of repatriation of 
Sahrawi refugees (in co-ordination with IJNHCR ), and to organize a 
referendum on the future of the territoiy. The referendum, originally 
envisaged for January 1992 was, however, postponed indefinitely. In 
1992-93 the Secretary-General’s Sp^al Representative organized 
negotiations between the Frente Popular para la Liberacidn de 
Saguia el-Hamra y Rio de Oro (Frente Polisario f and the Moroccan 
Government, who were in serious disagreement regarding criteria 
for eligibility to vote in the referendum (in particular, the Moroccan 
Government insisted that more than 100,000 members of ethnic 
groups who had been forced to leave the territory under Spanish 
rule prior to tiie last official census in 1974, the results of which 
were to be used as a basis for voter registration, should be allowed 
to participate in a referendum.) Nevertheless, in March 1993 the 
Security Council advocated that further efforts should be made to 
compile a satisfactory electoral list and to resolve the outstanding 
differences on procedural issues. An Identification Commission yms 
consequently established to begin the process of voter registration, 
although this was obstructed by the failure of the Moroccan Govern- 
ment and the Frente Polisario to pursue political dialogue. The 
identification and registration operation was formally initiated in 
August 1994; however, the process was complicated by the disper^ 
nature of the Western Saharan population and by a deterioration 
in diplomatic relations between Morocco and nei^bouring Algeria. 
whi<i hosts the majority of Sahrawi refugees, ui December 1995 
the UN Secretary-General reported that the identification of voters 
had stalled, owing to persistent obstruction of the process on the 
part of the Moroccan and Frente Polisario authorities. By May 1996 
all efforts to resume the identification process had failed, owmg to 
the ongoing dispute residing the number of potentially eligible 
voters, as well as the Frente Polisario’s insistence on reviewing 
those already identified (a demand rejected by Morocco). Three 
registration offices in Western Sahara and one in Mauntama were 
closed. At the end of that month the Security Council endorsed a 
recommendation of the Secretary-General to simpend the identifica- 
tion process, until all sides demonstrate their_ willmgness to co- 
operate with the mission. In addition, the Security Council decided 
that MINURSO’s operational capacity was to be reduced by 20Cc, 
with sufficient troops retained to monitor and verify the cease- 
fire. The Secretaiy-Cjeneral’s acting Special Repre^ntative pursued 
efforts to mflintam political dialogue in the region; however, no 


significant progress was achieved in furthering the identification 
process. 

In early 1997 the new Secret^-General of the UN, Kofi Ann a n , 
attempted to revive the possibility of an imminent resolution of l^e 
dispute, amid increasing concerns that the opposing authorities 
were preparing for a resumption of hostilities in the event of a 
collapse of the existing cease-fire, and appointed James Baker, a 
former US Secretary of State, as his Personal Envoy to the region. 
In early June Baker obtamed the support of Morocco and the Frente 
Polisario, as well as Algeria and ^uritania (which border the 
disputed territory i, to conduct further negotiations in order to ad- 
vance the referendum process. Direct talks between senior represen- 
tatives of the Moroccan Government and the Frente Polisario 
authorities were initiated later in that month, in Lisbon, Portu^, 
under the auspices of the UN Special Representative, and attended 
by Algeria and Mauritania in an observer capacity. In September 
the two sides concluded an agreement which aimed to resolve the 
outstanding issues of contention and enable the referendum to be 
conducted in late 1998. The amement included a commitment by 
both parties to identify eligiole Sahrawi voters on an individual 
basis, in accordance with the results of the 1947 census, and a code 
of conduct to ensure the impartialify of the poll. In Odnber 1997 
the Security Council extended MINURSO’s mandate to 20 April 
1998. The Council also endorsed a recommendation of the Secretary- 
General to increase the strength of the mission, to enable it to 
supervise up to nine identification centres. The process of voter 
identification resumed in December 1997. The timetable for the 
settlement plan envisaged that the identification process would be 
completed by 31 May 1998, and that a final list of voters would be 
pubushed, after a process of appeal, in late July, followed by a 
transitional period, imder UN authority, during wnich aU Sahrawi 
refiigees were to be repatriated. The referendum was scheduled to 
be conducted in early December, and MINURSO was expected to 
withdraw from the region in January 1999. In January 1998 the 
Secunty Coxmcil approved the deployment of an engmeering unit 
to support MINURSO in its demining activities. In April the Council 
extended MINURSO’s mandate for a three-month period. At that 
time there were already sigi^cant delays apparent m the identific- 
ation process, owing to ongoing disputes regarding the eligibilily of 
members of three Saharan tribal groups. In July the Security 
Council extended MINURSO’s manaate until mid-September, but 
warned that it would be terminated if either side significantly 
obstructed implementation of the settlement plan. By early Sep- 
tember the initial identification process had been completed, with 
a total of 147,350 voters identified, including 87,238 since December 
1997. However, the issue of the eligibility of 65,000 members of 
the three disputed tribal groups remained unresolved. Later in 
September 1998 the UN Security Council extended ^HNURSO’s 
mandate by 30 days, to enable the Personal Envoy of the Secretary- 
General to attempt to negotiate a solution to the problem. At the 
end of October the Counal, extending MINURSO’s mandate until 
mid-December, endorsed a series of measures proposed by the 
Secretmy-General to advance the referendum process and urged 
both sides to agree to the plans by mid-November. The measures 
provided for a strengthened Identmcation Commission to consider 
requests from anv applicant from the three disputed tribal groups 
on an individual tasis, with effect from 1 December. On that date 
a provisional fist of voters was to be published and the appeals 
process initiated. The proposals also incorporated the need for an 
agreement by both sides with UNHCR with regard to arrangements 
for the repatriation of refugees. In early November the Secretary- 
General visited the region to promote his proposals for a peaceful 
settlement. At that time it was anticipated that the new timetable 
could allow for the identification process to be completed by mid- 
April 1999, a transitional period to commence in June or July, with 
the referendum to be conducted in December. By early December 
1998 the Frente Polisario, Algeria and Mauritania were reported to 
have accepted the proposals, while the position of the Moroccan 
Government remained uncertain, placing the future of MINLUSO 
in doubt. Negotiations follow-ed between representatives of the UN 
and the Moroccan Government, and in late January 1999 an ame- 
ment was reached on the ^posals, which included the estamish- 
ment of a new UNHCR office in Western Sahara. In mid-Mardi 
Morocco stened an ag^ment with the UN to secure the basis of 
the MINURSO operation, which was subsequently extended by the 
Security Council. In May the Council extended the mandate until 
mid-September in order to resume the identification process and 
implement the settlement plan. At the same time the Moroccan 
Government and the Frente Polisario agreed in principle to a draft 
plan of action for cross-border confidence measures. A new timetable 
enrisaged the referendum being held on 31 July 2000. In July 1999 
the UN published the first part of a provisional list of 84,251 
qualified voters. The appeals process then commenced. In September 
the Mission’s mandate was extended until mid-December. In late 
November almost 200 Moroccan prisoners of war were released by 
the Frente Polisario authorities, following a series of negotiations 
led by the Special Representative of the UN Secretary-Gener^. The 
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identification of applicants from the three disputed Saharan tribal 
groups was completed at the end of December 1999. In January 
2000 the second part of the provisional list of qualified voters was 
issued. In Decenmer 1999 the UN Security Cou^ ^dmo'^d|ed 

a^ possi^ity of conducting the referendum before 2002. MIN- 
UfiSO’s mandate was extended successively in December 1999 and 
February, May and July 2000. 

The Mission has headquarters in the north and south of the 
territory, and there is a liaison office in Tmdouf, Algeria, in order 
to maintain contact with Polisaiio (which is based in Algeria) and 
the Algerian Government. 

At 31 August 2000 MINING comprised 204 milita^ observers, 
25 troops and 79 civilian police observers, supported by international 
and local civilian personnel. The UN (Jeneral Assembly appropria- 
tion to cover the costs of the mission for the period 1 July 1999-30 
June 2000 totalled US $52.1m. 

UNITED NATIONS PEACE-KEEPING FORCE 
IN CYPRUS— UNFICYP 

Headquarters: Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Special Adviser to the UN Secretary-General; Special Repre- 
sentative of the UN Secretary-General and Chief of Mission 
(designate): Alvaro de Soto (Peru). 

Gonunander: Maj.-Gen. Victory Rana (Nepal). 

UNFICYP was established in March 1964 by a UN Security Council 
resolution (for a three-month period, subsequently extended) to 
prevent a recurrence of fighting between the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriot communities, and to contribute to the maintenance of law 
and order and a return to normal conditions. The Force controls a 
180-km buffer zone, established (following the Turkish intervention 
in 1974) between the cease-fire lines of me Turkish forces and the 
Cyprus National Guard. The Force also performs humanitarian 
fimctions, such as facfiitating the supply of electricity and water 
across the cease-fire lines, and providing emergency medical ser- 
vices. In Au^t 1996 serious hostilities between elements of the 
two communities in the UN-controUed buffer zone resulted in the 
deaths of two people and injuries to many others, including 12 UN 
personnel. Following fturther intercommunal violence, UNFICYP 
advocated the prohibition of all we^ns and militaiy posts along 
the length of me buffer zone. The Force also proposed additional 
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humanitarian measures to improve the conditions of minority 
groups living in the two parts of the island. A new series of direct 
negotiationsbetween the leaders of the two communities was initi- 
ated, under the auspices of the UN Secretary-General’s Special 
Adviser, in July 1997; however, the talks were suspended at the 
end of that year. In November 1999 the leaders of the two communi- 
ties agreed to participate in proximity negotiations to be initiated 
by the UN. The first round of these took place in New York, in 
December, and the second round was convened in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in February 2000. A third round of proximity negotiations was 
held at Geneva in July. 

At 31 August 2000 UNFICYP had an operational strength of 
1,218 troops and 36 civilian police monitors, supported by 196 
international and local civilian staff. Over the period 1 July 1999-30 
June 2000 the cost of maintaining the Force amounted to 
US $45.6m., of which $24.6m. was met by assessed contributions 
from UN member states, $14.6m. by the Grovemment of Cyprus and 
$6.5m. by Greece. 


UNITED NATIONS TRUCE SUPERVISION 
ORGANIZATION— UNTSO 

Headquarters: Government House, Jerusalem. 

Chief-of-Staff: Maj.-Gen. Franco Ganguzza (Italy). 

UNTSO was established initially to supervise the truce called by 
the UN Security Council in Palestine in May 1948 and has assisted 
in the application of the 1949 Armistice A^eements. Its activities 
have evolved over the years, in response to developments in ^e 
Middle East and in accordance with the relevant resolutions of the 
Security Council. 

UNTSO observers assist the UN peace-keeping forces in the 
Middle East, UNIFIL and UNDOF (see above). UNTSO maintains 
a presence in Egypt, organized as Observer Group Egypt which has 
its headquarters at Ismailia, in the area of the Suez canal, and 
conducts patrols and operates outposts in the Sinai region. There is 
also a small detachment of observers in Beirut, Lebanon and liaison 
offices in Amman, Jordan and Gaza. UNTSO observers have been 
available at short notice to form the nucleus of other peace-keeping 
operations. 

At 31 August 2000 UNTSO comprised 143 military observers, 
who were supported by other international and local civilian staff. 
UNTSO expenditures are covered by the regular budget of the 
United Nations. The mission was allocated US $23.0m. in 2000. 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East — UNRWA 


Addresses: Gamal Abd an-Nasser St, (jaza Cit}r, 

Bayader Wadi Seer, POB 140157, Amman 11814, Jordan. 
Telephone (Gaza City): (7) 6777333; fax; (7) 6777555. 

Telephone (Amman): (6) 5826171; fax: (6) 5826177. 

E-mail: unrwapio(®unrwa.or^, internet: www.un.org/unrwa/. 
UNRWA was established by the UN General Assembly to provide 
relief, health, education ana welfare services for Palestine refugees 
in the Near East, initially on a short-term basis. UNRWA began 
operations in May 1950 and, in the absence of a solution to the 
refogee problem, its mandate has subsequently been extended by 
the General Assembly, most recently until 30 J^e 2002. 


Organization 

(September 2000) 


UNRWA employs an international staff of about 110 and nearly 
22,000 local staff, mainly Palestine refhgees. In mid-1996 the 
agency’s headquarters were relocated, from Vienna, Austria, to Gaza 
and Jordan. The Commissioner-General is the head of aU UNRWA 
operations and reports directly to Ihe UN General Assembly. 
UNRWA has no governing body, but its activities are reviewed 
annuafiy by a 10-member Advisory Commission comprising repre- 
sentatives of the governments of: 


Belgium Jordan 

Egypt Lebanon 

France Syria 

Japan 



Commissioner^General: Peter Hansen (Denmark). 


FIELD OFFICES 

Each field office is headed by a director and has departments 
responsible for education, hemth and relief and soam services 
pro^ammes, finance, administration, supply and transport, legal 
affairs and public information. 

Gaza: POB 61; A1 Azhar Rd, Rimal Quarter, Gaza City; tel. (7) 
2824508; fax (7) 6777444. 

Jordan: POB 484; A1 Zubeidi Bldg, Mustafa Bin Abdullah St, Tla’a 
Al-Ali, Amman; tel. (6) 6607194; (6) 5685476. 

Lebanon: POB 947; Bir Hassan, Ghobeiri, Beirut; tel. (1) 603437; 
fax (1)603443. 

Syria: POB 4313; UN Compound, Mezzah Highway/Beirut Rd, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 6133035; fax (11) 6133047. 

West Bank: POB 19149; Sheik Jarrah Qtr, Jerusalem; tel. (2) 
6890400; fax (2) 5322714. 

LIAISON OFFICES 

Egypt: 2 Dar-el-Shifa St, Garden City, POB 227, Cairo; tel. (2) 364- 
8602; fax (2) 364-8504. 

USA: 2 United Nations Plaza, Room DC 2-1765, New York, NY 
10017; tel. (212) 963-2266; fax (212) 935-7899. 

Activities 

ASSISTANCE ACTTVITIES 

Since 1960 UNRWA has been the main provider of relief, health, 
education and social services for Palestine refugees in Lebanon, 
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Syria, Jord^, the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. For L:NRWA’s 
pu^oses, a Palestine refugee is one whose normal residence was in 
P^estme for a mmmum of two years before the 1948 conflict and 
who, as a i^smt of the Arab-Israeli hostilities, lost his or her home 
and means of livelihood. To be eligible for assistance, a refugee must 
reside m one of the five aresa in which UNRWA operates and be in 
who ftilfil certain criteria are also 
eligible for UNRWA assi^ce. At 31 December 1998 UNRWA was 
pro^di^ essential services to 3,573,382 registered refiigees (see 
table). Of these an estimated 1,159,669 (33rf i were U\ing in 59 
camps serriced by the Agencgr, while the remaining refugees had 
settled m the towns ^d villages already existing. 

U[^WA’s three principal areas of activity are education; health 
services; ^d rehef and social sendees. Some 77^c of the Agency’s 
1999 regular budget was devoted to these three operational pro- 
grammes. 

Education accounted for 47% of UNRWA’s 1999 budget. In the 
1998/99 school year there were 458.716 pupils enrolled in 650 
UNRWA schools, and 13,915 educational staff UNRWA also oper- 
ated eight vocatiox^^ and teacher-training centres, which provided 
a total of 4,632 tr a i nin g places. UNRWA awarded 891 scholar^ps 
for study at Arab universities in 1998/99. Technical co-operation for 
the Agency’s education programme is provided bv UNESCO. 

Hedth services accounted for 18% ofUNRWA’s‘'l999 general fund 
budget. At the end of 1998 there were 122 primary healm care units 
providing outoatient medical care, disease prevention and control, 
maternal and child health care and family planning services, of 
which 82 also offered dental care. At that time armnal patient visits 
to UNRWA medical units numbered 7.0m., while the number of 
health staff totalled 3,484. UNRWA also operates a small hospital 
in the West Bank and offers assistance towards emergency and 
other secondary treatment, mainly thrmi gh contractual agreements 
with non-govemmental and private hospitals. Technical assistance 
for the health programme is provided bv WHO. 

Rehef and social services accounted for 12% of UNRWA’s general 
fiind budget for 1999. These services comprise the distribution of 
food rations, the provision of emeigency shelter and the organization 
of welfare programmes for the poorest refiigees (at 31 December 
1998 195,359 refiigees, or 5.5% of the total regikered refugee popula- 
tion, were eli^ble to receive special hardship assistance). In 1998 
UNRWA provided technical and financial support to 70 women’s 
programmes, 26 youth activity centres and 32 community-based 
rehabilitation centres. 

In order to encour^e Palestinian self-reliance the Agency issues 
grants to ailing businesses and loans to families who quahfy as 
special hardship cases. Between 1983 and early 1993 608 such 
grants and loans were made. In 1991 UNRWA launched an income 
generation programme, which provides capital loans to small busi- 
nesses and micro-enterprises with the objective of creating sustain- 
able employment and eliminating poverty, particularly in the 
Occupied Temtories. By 31 December 1998 18,053 loans, with a 
total estimated value of US $30.1m., had been issued to new and 
existing Palestinian-owned enterpmes. 

Following the signing of the Declaration of Principles by the 
Palestine liberation Organization and the Israeli Government in 
September 1993, UNRWA initiated a Peace Implementation Pro- 
gramme (PIP) to improve services and iofirastructure for Palestinian 
refugees. In September 1994 the first phase of the programme 
(PIP I) was concluded after the receipt of US $93.2m. in pledged 
donations. PIP I projects included the construction of 33 schools and 
24 classrooms and specialized education rooms, the rehabilitation 
of 4,700 shelters, the upgrading of solid waste disposal facilities 
throughout the Gaza Strip and feasibility studies for two sewerage 
systems. It was estimated that these projects created more than 
5,500 jobs in the Gaza Strip for an average period of four months 
each. By mid-1998 the total number of PEP projects, including those 
under the second phase of the programme (PIP ID, amounted to 369, 
whole funds received or pledged to the Programme totalled $221.7m. 

Since 1993 UNRWA has been engaged in the construction, equip- 
ping and commissioning of a 232-bed hospital in Gaza, with funds 
from the European Union and its member states. Construction was 
finished in 1996. The hospital and an aMated nursing college 
to be integrated into the health care s 3 ^stem of the Pales tini a n 
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National Authority, once the process of commissioning had been 
completed. 

AID TO DISPLACED PERSONS 

After the renewal of Arab-Israeli hostihties in the Middle East in 
June 1967, hundreds of thousands of people fled firom the fighting 
and from Israeli-occupied areas to east Jordan, Syria and Egypt. 
UNRWA provided emergency relief for displaced refiigees ancTwas 
additionally empowered by a UN General Assembly resolution to 
provide Ibumanitarian assistance, as far as practicable, on an emer- 
gency basis and as a temporary measure* for those persons other 
than Palestine refuges who were newly displaced and in urgent 
need. In practice, UNkWA lacked the funds to aid the other displaced 
persons and the mam burden of supporting them devolved on the 
Arab governments concemecL The Agency, as requested by the 
Government of Jordan in 1967 and on that Government’s behalf, 
distributes rations to displaced persons in Jordan who are not 
registered refagees of 1948. 

RECENT EMERGENCIES 

Since 1982 UNRWA has managed a specially-funded operation in 
Lebanon, aimed at assisting refiigees displaced by the continued 
dyU conflict. In late 1986 and early 1987 fighting caused much 
destruction to Palestinian housing and UNRwA facilities in Leb- 
anon, and an emergency relief operation was undertaken. In April 
1996 UNRWA dispatched emergency supplies to assist some of the 
estimated 500,00() people displaced by renewed military activities 
in southern Lebanon. 

In Janua^ 1991 ( following the outbreak of war between Iraq and 
a multinational force whose aim was to enforce the withdrawal of 
Iraqi forces from Kuwait) the Israeh authorities imposed a curfew 
on Palestinians in the Israeli-occupied territories, and in Februaiy 
UNRWA began an emergency programme of food distribution to 
Palestinians who had thereby be«n prevented firom earning a living. 
FoUowii^ the conflict, Jordan absorbed more than 300,000 people 
fleeing Kuwait and other Gulf countries. Many of these people are 
eligible for UNRWA services. 

in September 1992 an UNRWA mission was sent to Kuwait, 
foUowiz^ allegations of abuses of human rights pei^trated by the 
Kuwaiti authorities against Palestinian refiigees living there. The 
mission was, however, limited to assessing the number of Palestin- 
ians firom the Gaza Strip in Kuwait, who had been unable to obtain 
a^lum in Jordan, since Jordan did not recognize Gazan identity 
documents. 

STATISTICS 

Refugees Registered with UNRWA (30 June 2000) 


Country Number % of total 

Jordan 1,570,192 42.0 

Gaza Strip 824,622 22.1 

West Bank 583,009 15.6 

Syria 383,199 10.3 

Lebanon 376,472 10.1 

Total 3,737,494 100.0 


Finance 

UNRWA is financed almost entirely by voluntary contributions 
firom ^vemments and the European Union, the remainder being 
provided by UN bodies, non-govemmental organizations, business 
corporations and private sources, which also contribute to extra- 
budgetary activities. UNRWA’s general fund buc^^et for 1999 
amounted to US $352.8m. 

Publication 

Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of UNRWA. 
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Food and Agriculture Organization — FAO 


Address: Viale delle Tenne di Caracalla, 00100 Rome, Italy. 
Telephone: (06) 57051; fax: (06) 6705-3152; e-maih telex-room® 
fao.org; internet: www.fao org. 

FAO, the first roecialized agency of the UN to be founded after the 
Second World War, was established in Quebec, Canada, in October 
1945. The Organization combats malnutrition and hunger and 
serves as a co-ordinating agency for development progr amme s in 
the whole range of food and agriculture, including forestry and 
fisheries. It he5)S developing countries to promote educational and 
training facilities and the creation of appropriate institutions. 

Organization 

(September 2000) 

CONFERENCE 

The governing body is the FAO Conference of member nations. It 
meets every two years, formulates policy, determines the Organiza- 
tion’s programme and bud^t on a biennial basis, and elects new 
members. It also elects the Director-General of the Secretariat and 
the Independent Chairman of the Council. Every second year, FAO 
also holds conferences in each of its five regions (designated the 
Near East, Asia and the Padfic, AMca, Latin America and the 
Caribbean, and Europe). 

COUNCIL 

The FAO Council is composed of representatives of 49 member 
nations, elected by the Conference for staggered three-year terms. 
It is the interim governing body of FAO between sessions of the 
Conference. The most important standing Committees of the Council 
are: the Finance and Programme Committees, the Committee on 
Commodity Problems, the Committee on Fisheries, the Committee 
on Agriculture and the Committee on Forestry. 

SECRETARIAT 

The total number of staff at FAO headquarters in September 1999 
was 2,278, of whom 67 were associate experts, while staff in field, 
regional and country ofiices numbered 1,865, including 132 associate 
experts. Work is supervised by the followmg Departments: Admin- 
istiation and Finance; Gener^ Affairs and Information; Economic 
and Social Poli^ Agriculture; Forestry; Fisheries; Sustainable Dev- 
elopment; and Techmcal Co-operation. 

Director-General: Jacques Diouf (Senegal). 

REGIONAL OFFICES 

Regional Office for the Near East: 11 el-Eslah el-Zerai St, POB 
2223, Dokki, Cairo, Eg^t; tel, (2) 3316000; fax (2) 7495981; e-mail 
fao-me@field.fao,org; Regional Rep. Atif Y. Bukhari. 

Sub-regional Office for North Africa: BP 300, T unis , Tunisia; 
tel. (1) 847553; fax (1) 791859; e-mail fao-snea®field.fao.org. Sub- 
regional Rep. Brahem Amouri. 


Activities 

FAO aims to raise levels of nutrition and standards of living, 
by improving the production and distribution of food and other 
commodities derived firom farms, fisheries and forests. FAO provides 
technical information, advice and assistance by disseminating 
information; acting as a neutral forum for discussion of food 
agricultural issues; advising governments on policy and pl anning 
and developing c^adty directly in the field. 

The 1998 FAO (Conference identified the following areas of activity 
as FAO priorities for 2000[-01; the Special Programme for Food 
Security; transboundary animal and pl^t pests and diseases; fore- 
stry, the Codex Alimentarius code on food standards; and streng- 
thening the Technical Co-operation Programme (which funds 12% 
of FAO^s field programme expenditure). In October 1997 FAO organ- 
ized its first televised fund-raising event TeleFood’, broadcast to an 
estimated SOOm. viewers in some 70 countries. This has subse- 
quently been organized on an annual basis in order to raise public 
awareness of the problems of hunger and malnutrition. In November 
1999 a Telefood concert was broadcast world-wide via the intemet, 
Sin^ 1997 public donations to TdeFood We totalled more thflu 
US $4m., financing some 476 'grass-roots’ projects in nearly 100 
countn^. The projects provide tools, seeds and other essential 
suTOlies directly to small-scale farmers, and were especially aimed 
at helping women. 


In November 1996 FAO hosted the World Food Summit, which 
was held in Rome and was attended by heads of state and senior 
vemment representatives of 186 countries. Participants approved 
e Rome Declaration on World Food Security and the World Food 
Summit Plan of Action, with the aim of halving the number of 
people afidicted by undemutrition, at that time estimated to total 
828m. world-wide, no later than 2015. 

FAO’s total field programme ^enditure for 1998 was US $278m., 
compared with $260m spent in 1997. An estimated 33% of field 
projects were in Africa, 22% in Asia and the Pacific, 12% in 
Near East, 10% in Latin America and the Caribbean, 4% in Europe, 
and 19% were inter-regional or global. 

AGRICULTURE 

FAO’s Field Programme provides training and technical assistance 
to enable smaU fermers to increase crop production, by a number of 
methods, induding improved seeds and fertilizer use, soil conserva- 
tion and reafforestation, better water resource management, 
upgrading storage facilities, and improvements in processmg and 
marketing, (iovemments are advisedf on the conservation of genetic 
resources, on improvmg the supply of seeds, and on crop protection: 
animal and plant gene banka are maintamed. In June 1996 represen- 
tatives of more than 150 governments attending a conference in 
Leipzig, Germany, organized by FAO, adopted a Global Plan of 
Action to conserve and. improve the use of plant genetic resources, 
in order to enhance food security throughout the world. The Plan 
induded measures to strengthen the development of plant varieties 
and to promote the use and availability of local varieties and locdly- 
adapted crops to farmers, m particular following a natural disaster, 
war or dvil conflict. 

Plant protection, weed control and animal health programmes 
form an important part of FAO’s work as farming methods become 
more intensive, and pests more resistant to control methods. In 1985 
the FAO Conference approved an International Code of Conduct on 
the Distribution and Use of Pestiddes, and in 1989 adopted an 
additional clause concerning Prior Informed Consent (PIC), 
whereby international shipments of newly banned or restricted 
pestiades should not proceed without the agreement of importing 
countries. Under the clause FAO aims to inform ^vemments about 
the hazards of toxic chemicals and to encourage mem to take proper 
measures to curb trade in highly toxic agrochemicals, while keeping 
the pestiddes industry informed of control actions. In mid-1996 
FAO publidzed a new initiative which aimed to increase awareness 
of, and to promote international action on, obsolete and hazardous 
stocks of pestiddes remaining throughout the world. In September 
1998 a new legally-bmding treaty on trade in hazardous chemical 
and pestiddes was adopted at an mtemational conference held in 
Rotterdam, the Netherlands. The so-called Rotterdam Convention 
required that hazardous chemicals and pestiddes banned or severely 
restricted in at least two countries should not be exported unless 
explidtly agreed by the importing country. It also identified certain 

estidde formulations as too dangerous to be used by farmers in 

eveloping countries, and incorporated an obligation that countries 
halt national production of those hazardous compounds. The trealy 
was to enter into force on beii^ ratified by 50 si^atopr states. FAO 
was co-werating with UNEP to provide an interim secretariat 
for the Convention. In July 1999 a conference on the Rotterdam 
Convention, held in Rome, established an Interim Chemical Review 
Committee with responsibility for recommending the inclusion of 
chemicals or pesticide formulations m the PIC procedure. A central 
concept of FAO’s plant protection programme is the Integrated Pest 
Management (IPM) strategy, whicm was initiated in 1988 in order to 
reduce over-reliance on pesticides. IPM princmles include biological 
control methods, such as the introdudSon of natural predators to 
reduce pest infestation, crop rotation and the use of pest-resistant 
crop varieties. In mid-1995 FAO initiated a project, at the request 
of 16 Middle Eastern and North African (jovemments, to imjarove 
the development and use of IPM strategies at a local and national 
level throughout the region, and to improve their dissemination 
between the countries. FAO’s Joint Division with the International 
Atoimc Ener^ (IAEA) tests controUed-release formula of 

pesticides and herbicides that can limit the amount of agrochemicals 
needed to protect crops. The Joint FAO-IAEA Division is en^ed 
in exploring biotechnologies and in developing non-toxic fertilizers 
(especially those that are locally available) and improved strains of 
food crops (especially finm ind^enous varieties). In flTiiTnal produc- 
tion and health, the Joint Division has developed progesterone- 
measuring and disease-difignostic kits, thousands of which are deliv- 
ered to developing countries every year. 

An Emergency Prevention System for Transboundary Animal and 
Plant Pests ana Diseases (EMPRES) was established in 1994 to 
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strengthen FAO’s activities in the prevention, control and, where 
.highly contagious diseases and pests, 
locusts and rinderpest. During 
1994 EMPRES published guide-lines on all aspects of desert locust 
momtonng, commissionecf an evaluation of recent control efforts 
and prepared a concept paper on desert locust management. FAO 
^®spoMibility for technical leadership and co-ordination of 
the Global Rinderpest Eradication Campaign, which fl^Tng to erad- 
icate the disease by 2010. 

In November 1997 FAO imtiated a Programme Against African 
which aimed to counter the parasitic disease, 
spread by the tsetse fly, which manifests itself as ngana in cattle 
and other a n i m als and as sleeping siclmess in humans, and is 
prevalent in almost one-third of Africa. 


FISHERIES 

FAO s Fisheries Department consists of a multi-disciplinarv body 
of experts who are involved in every aspect of fisheries development 
from coastal su^eys, improved production, processing ariH storage, 
to the compilation of statistics, development of computer databases, 
improvement of fishin g gear, institution building anH training. In 
March 1995 a ministerial meeting of fisheries adopted a itome 
CoMensus on World P^sheries, which identified a need ror immediate 
action to eli min ate overfishing and to rebuild and enhance depleting 
fish stocks. In November the FAO Conference adopted a Code of 
Conduct for Responsible Fishing, which incorporated many global 
fisheries and aquaculture issues (induding fisheries resource con- 
servation and development, fish catches, seafood and fish processing, 
commercialization, trade and research) to promote the sustainable 
development of the sector. FAO promotes aquaculture as a valuable 
source of anim al protein, and as an income-generating activity for 
rural conmumties In 1996/97 FAO participated in 21 tedmical 
consultations on the management of marine resources, strengthened 
work on aquatic genetic resources, and conducted studies to monitor 
the impact of Til Nino’, a periodic wa rming of the tropical Pacific 
Ocean, on aquaculture in Latin America and Africa. In February 
2000 FAO and the Network of Aquaculture Centres in Asia and the 
Pacific (NACA) jointly convened a Conference on Aquaculture in the 
Third Millennium, which was held in Bangkok, Thailand, and 
attended by participants from 66 countries and more than 200 
governmental and non-governmental organizations. The Conference 
debated global trends in aquaculture and future policy measures to 
ensure the sustainable development of the sector. 

FORESTRY 

FAO focuses on the contribution of forestry to food security, on 
effective and responsible forest management and on maintaining a 
balance between the economic, ecological and social benefits of forest 
resources. FAO has helped to develop national forestry programmes 
and to promote the sustainable development of all types of forest. 
FAO’s Forests, Trees and People Programme promotes the sustain- 
able management of tree and forest resources, based on local know- 
ledge and management practices, in order to improve the livelihoods 
of rural people in developing countries, A draft strategic plan for 
the sustainable management of trees and forests was formulated in 
1997 and was revised early in 1999, incorporating proposals of 
meetings of the Regional Forestry Commissions wmch were held 
during 1998. The mflin objectives of the draft plan were to maintain 
the environmental diversity of forests, to reali^ the economic poten- 
tial of forests and trees withm a sustainable framework, and to 
establish broad social networks of interested parties to manage and 
develop forest environments. During 1997 FAO helped to organize 
the Eleventh World Forestry Congress, which was held in Antaljn, 
Turkey, in October. 

PROCESSING AND MARKETING 

An estimated 20% of all food harvested is lost before it can be 
consumed. FAO helps to reduce immediate post-harvest losses 
through the introduction of improved processing methods and sto- 
rage systems. It also advises on the distribution and marketing of 
agricultural produce and on the selection and preparation of foods 
for optimum nutrition. Maiw of these activities form part of wider 
rur^development projects. FAO continues to favour the elimination 
of export subsidies and related discrimmatory practices, such as 
protectionist measures that hamper international trade in agricul- 
tural commodities. By late 1997 FAO had organized 18 regional 
workshops and 44 national projects in order to help member states to 
implement new World Trade Organization regulations, in particul^ 
witii regard to agricultural policy, mtelle(^ property nghts, sam- 
taiy and phytosanitary measures, techmcal barriers to trade and 
the international standards of the Codex Alimentanus, and to 
consider the impact on member states of the mini sterial decision 
concerning the possible negative effects of the reform programme on 
least-develope(i and net-food-importing developing countries. FAO 
evaluates new market trends and helps to develop improved plant 


and flniTDpI quarantine procedures. In November 1997 the FAO 
Conference adopted new guide-lines on surveillance and export 
certification systems in order to harmonize plant quarantine stand- 
ards. In August 1999 FAO announced the estabhshment of a new 
forum, PhAction, to promote post-harvest research and the develop- 
ment of effective post-harvest services and infrastructure. 

ENVIRONMENT 

In April 1991 a Conference on Agriculture and the Environment 
was neld in the Netherlands, oiganized jointly by FAO and the 
Netherlands Government. The alleviation of poverty was identified 
as being a major prerequisite for sustainable amcultural produc- 
tion At the L"N Conference on Environment and Development, held 
in Rio de Janeiro in June 1992, FAO participated in several working 
parties and supported the adoption of Agenda 21, a progr amm e of 
activities to promote sustainable development. FAO was subse- 
quently designated as the UN agency responsible for the chapters of 
Agenda 21 concerned with water resources, forests, fragile mountain 
ecosystems and sustainable agriculture and rural development. 

NUTRITION 

In December 1992 an International Conference on Nutrition was 
held in Rome, administered jointly by FAO and WHO. The Confer- 
ence approved a World Declaration on Nutrition and a Plan of 
Action, aimed at promoting efforts to combat malnutrition as a 
development priority. Since the conference, more than 100 countries 
have mnnulated national plans of action for nutrition, many of 
which were based on existing development plans such as comprehen- 
sive food security initiatives, national poverty alleviation pro- 
grammes and action plans to attain the targets set by the World 
Summit for Children in September 1990. In October 1996 FAO 
jointlv organized the first World Congress on Calcium and Vitamin 
D in Human life, held in Rome. The Congross discussed methods 
to increase the mtake of calaum and vitamin D by all members of 
the population in order to promote growth during childhood and 
adolescence and to reduce the prevalence of diseases such as osteo- 
porosis, cancer and hypertension. 


FOOD SECURITY 

FAO’s food security policy aims to encour^e the production of 
adequate food supplies, to maximize stability in the flow of suj^lies, 
and to ensure access on the part of those who need them. FAO’s 
Special Programme for Food Security )SPFS), which was initiated 
in 1994, was designed to assist target countries, i.e. low-income 
countries with a food deficit, to increase food production and produc- 
tivity as rapidly as possible. This was to be achieved primarily 
through the widespread adoption by farmers of available improved 
production technologies, with emphasis on areas of high potential. 
At December 1999 83 countries were categorized as "low-income 
food-deficit’, of which 42 were in Africa. By May 2000 the Programme 
was operational in 60 countries, of whidi 36 were in Africa and 13 
in Asia. A budget of US $10m. was allocated to the Programme for 
the two-year period 1998-99. FAO was actively involved in the 
formulation of a Plan of Action on food security, adopted at the 
World Food Summit in November 1996, and was to be responsible 
for monitoring and promoting its implementation. In March 1999 
FAO signed agreements with the International Fund for Agricul- 
tural Development (IFAD) and WFP which aimed to increase co- 
operation within the framework of the SPFS. The Programme prom- 
otes South-South co-operation to improve food security and the 
exchange of knowledge and e^erience. By mid-1999 10 bilateral 
co-operation agreements were in force. 

FAO’s Global Information and Early Warning System (GIEWS), 
which became operational in 1975, 'monitors the crop and food 
outlook a^lobal and national levels in order to detect emerging food 
supply difficulties and disasters and to ensure rapid intervention in 
countries experiencing food supply shortages. It publishes regular 
r™rts on the weather conditions and crop prospects in sub-Saharan 
Africa and in the Sahel region and issues special alerts which 
describe the situation in countries or sub-regions experiencing food 
difficulties and recommends an appropriate international response. 
In July 1999 the GIEWS issued a special report on the severe 
drought affecting countries in the Near East sub-region. Cereal and 
livestock production were reported to have declined substantially, 
while cereal exports in 1999/2000 were expected to fall by some 50%. 
In October 1999 FAO published the fiirst State of Food insecurity in 
the World, based on data compiled by a new Food Insecurity and 
Vulnerability Information and Mapping l^stems programme. 

FAO INVESTMENT CENTRE 

The Investment Centre was established in 1964 to help countries 
prepare viable investment projects that would attract external 
financing. The Centre focuses its evaluation of projects on two 
fundamental concerns: the promotion of sustainable activities for 
land management, forestry development and environmental protec- 
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tion; and the alleviation of rural poverty. In 1998 44 projects were 
approved, representing a total investment of some US $3, 000m. 

EMERGENCY RELIEF 

FAO works to rehabilitate agricultural production following natural 
ftnrl man-made disasters by providing emergenpy seed, tools, and 
technical and other assistance. By 30 November 1998 FAO*s Special 
Relief Operations Service had undertaken 96 new projects in 45 
countries during that year, at a cost of US $93 .3m. New projects 
approved in 19^ included assistance to farmers affected by chought 
in Iran, aenal crop protection in the Iraqi ‘no-fly* zone and ^sistance 
with implementation of the UN Security Council resolution to pro- 
vide for the limited export of petroleum by Iraq in return for 
food pflgftntifll humanitarian supplies. Jointly with the United 
Nations, FAO is responsible for WFr (see below), which provides 
emergency food suppnes and food aid in support of development pro- 
jects. 

INFORMATION 

FAO functions as an information centre, collecting, analysing, inter- 
preting and disseminating information through various media. It 
issues regular statistical reports, commodity studies, and technical 
maniiftls in local languages (see list of publications below). Other 
materials produced by the FAO include information booklets, refer- 
ence papers, reports of meetings, training manuals and audiovisuals. 

FAO compiles and co-ordinates an extensive range of mtenm- 
tional databases on agriculture, fisheries, forestry, food and statis- 
tics, the most important of these being AGEIS (the International 
Information System for the Amcultural Sciences and Technology) 
and CAMS (Ihe Current Agricultural Research Information 
System). Statistical databases mclude the GLOBEFISH databank 
and electronic library, FISHDAB (the Fisheries Statistical Data- 
base), FOMS (Forest Resources Infonnation System), and GIS (the 
Geographic Infonnation System). In addition, AGROSTAT PC has 
been designed to provide access to updated figures in six agriculture- 
related topics via personal computer. In 1996 FAO established a 
World Agricultural Information Centre (WAICENT), which offers 
wide access to agricultural data through the internet. 

FAO REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 

Commission for Controlling the Desert Locust in the Near 
East: f. 1965 to cany out all possible measures to control plagues 
of the desert locust within the region and to reduce crop damage. 
Mems: 13 states. 

Commission for Controlling the Desert Locust in North-West 
AMca: f. 1971 to promote research on control of the desert locust 
Mems: 4 states. 

General Fisheries Council for the Mediterranean— GFCM: f 
1952 to develop aquatic resources, to encourage and co-ordinate 
research in the fishing and allied industries, to assemble and publish 
information, and to recommend the standardization of scientific 
equipment, techniques and nomenclature Mems: 19 states. 

Near East Forestry Commission: f. 1953 to advise on formulation 
of forest policy and review and co-ordinate its implementation 
throu^out the region; to exchange information and advise on teci- 
nical problems. Mems: 20 states. 

Near East R^onal Commission on Aspriculture: f. 1983 to 
conduct periodic reviews of agricultural problems in the region; to 
proniote the formulation and implementation of regional and 
national policies and programmes for improving production of crops 
and livestock; to strengthen the production and management of 
crops, livestock, supporting services and research; to promote the 
transfer of technology and regional technical co-operation; and to 
provide guidance on training and manpower deveSopment. Mems* 
15 states. 

Near East Regional Economic and Social Policy Commission: 
f. 1983 to review developments relating to food, agriculture and 
food security; to recommend policies on agrarian rdorm and rural 
development; and to review and exchange information on food and 
nutrition policies and on agricultural planning. Mems: 15 states. 
Regional Commission on Land and Water Use in the Near 
East: 1 1967 to review the current situation with regard to land and 
water use in the region; to identify the mnin problems concerning the 
development of land and water resources which require research 
and study and to consider other redated matters. Mems: 21 states. 

Finance 

]^0*s Regular Progra mm e, which is financed by contributions firom 
tile member governments, covers the cost of FAO*s Secretariat, its 
Techmcal C^peration Programme (TCP) and part of the cost of 
sev^ special action programmes. The budget for the two years 
2000-01 was maintained at US $650m., the amount that had been 
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approved for the previous biennium. Much of FAO’s technical assist- 
ance programme is funded from extra-budgetary sources. The sn^e 
largest contributor is the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP), which m 1998 accounted for $33m., or 12% of field project 
expenditures. More important are the trust fiinds that come mainly 
from donor countries and international financir^ institutions. In 
1998 they totalled $208m., or 75% of field project expenditures. 
FAO*s contribution under the TCP (FAO*s re^ar budgetary funds 
for the Field Programme) was $34m , or 12% of field project expendit- 
ures, while tihe Organizations contribution under the 
Special Programme for Food Security was $3m., or some 1% of the 
total $278.2m. 

World Food Programme — ^WFP 

Address: Via Cesare Giulio "V^ola 68, Parco dei Medici, 00148 
Rome, Italy. 

Telephone: (06) 6513-1; fex: (06) 6590-632; e-mail: wfpinfo® 
wQi.org; internet: www.v^.org. 

WFP, which became operational in 1963, is the principal food aid 
agency of tiie UN. It aims to eradicate chronic undernourishment 
by assisting social development and human growth, and to alleviate 
acute hunger by providmg emergency relief following natural or 
man-made humanitarian disasters. Pnority is given to vulne rable 
groups, sudi as children and pregn^t women. During 1999 WPT 
benefited some 89m. people world-wide, of whom 19m. received aid 
through development projects, 29m. were refugees, returnees or 
internally displaced, wmle 40.1m. were victims of natural disasters. 
Total food deliveries in that year amounted to 3.4m. metric tons in 
82 countries. 

Through its development activities, WFP aims to alleviate poverty 
in developing countries by promoting self-reliant families and com- 
munities. Food is supplied, for example, as an incentive in develop- 
ment self-help schemes, as part wages in labour-intensive projects 
of many kinds, particularly in the rural economy, but also in the 
industrial field, and in support of institutional feeding schemes 
where the emphasis is mainly on ena bhi^ t he beneficiaries to have 
an adequate and balanced diet. Some WFP projects are intended to 
alleviate the effects of structural adjustment programmes (particu- 
larly progranmes which involve r^uctions in public expenditure 
and in subsidies for basic foods). During 1999 WFP supported 146 
development projects, for which operational expenditure totalled 
US$246.5m. 

In the early 1990s there was a substantial shift in the balance 
between emergency and development assistance provided by WFP, 
ovring to the mowing needs of victims of drought and other natural 
disasters, re^ees and displaced persons. In addition, there was a 
noticeable increase m aid ^ven to those in need as a result of civil 
war, compared with commitments for victims of natural disasters. 
WFP maintains strategic stores of food and logistics equipment (at 
Nairobi, Kenya and Pisa, Italy) to enable it to respond effectively 
to emerrancy situations and supports eight field units, which under- 
take vulnerability analysis and mapping activities. 

In 1999 WFP operational expenditure in the Middle East and 
North Africa amounted to an estimated US $64.3m , or 4% of total 
operational ^enditure m that year, including $6. Im. for emergency 
relief operations and $24.0m. for agricultural and rural development 
projects. Examples of WFP activities in 1999 included the provision 
of emergency food assistance to drought-affected fanners and her- 
ders m Jordan and Syria, and support for land settlement m desert 
areas of Eg^t. 

In accordance with a Security Council resolution providing for 
the limited sale of petroleum by the Iraqi Government m exch^e 
for the purchase of essential humanitanan supplies, which came 
into effect in December 1996, WFP was mandated to establish an 
observation system to ensure the fair and efficient distnbution of 
food throughout the country. WFP was also required to transport 
and distribute the food supplies to local populations in the nortn of 
Iraq. In 1998 WFP operational expenditure on tiie specid operation 
in Iraq amounted to US $13.3m. WFP employed 27 international 
and more than 200 local observers to supervise the distaibution of 
4.76m. metric tons of food. 

WFP Executive Directon Catherine A. Berttni (USA). 

FAO Publications 


Animal Health Yearbook. 

Commodity Review and Outlook (annually). 
Envirorment and Energy Bulletin. 
Fertilizer Yearbook, 

Food Crops and Shortages (6 a year). 

Food Outlook (5 a year). 
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Plant Protection Bulletin (quarterly). 

Production Yearbook, 

Quarterly Bulletin of Statistics. 

The State of Food and Agriculture (annually). 

The State of World Fisheries and Aquaculture (annually). 

The State of the World's Forests (every two years). 

Technical Co-operation Among Developing Countries Kewshtter. 


The United Nations in the Middle East and North Africa 

Trade Yearbook. 

Unasylva (quarterly/. 

World Animal Review ( twx) a year). 

World Watch List for Domestic Animal Diversity. 

Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 

Yearbook of Forest Products. 

Commodity reviews; studies; manuals. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development — IBRD, and International 
Development Association — IDA (World Bank) 


Address: 1818 H St, NW, Washington, DC 20433, USA. 
Telei^hone: (202) 477-1234; fax: (202) 477-6391; 

e-mail: pic®worldbanLorg; internet: www,worldbank.org. 

The IBRD was established on 27 December 1945. Initially it was 
concerned with post-war reconstruction in Europe; since then its 
aim has been to assist the economic development of member nations 
by m akin g loans where private capital is not available on reasonable 
terms to finance productive investments. Loans are either 
direct to governments, or to private enterprises with the guarantee 
of theh governments. The ‘World Bank’, as it is commordy known, 
comprises the IBKD and the International Development Association 
Cp3A), which was founded in 1960. The afiBliated group of institu- 
tions, comprising the IBRD, the IDA, the International Finance 
Corporation (IFC, q.v.), the Multilateral Investment Guarantee 
Agency (MIGA, q.v.) and the International Centre for Settlement of 
Investment Disputes (ICSID) is referred to as the World Bank 
Group. Only members of the International Monetary Fund (IMF, 
q.v.) may be considered for membership in the Bank. Subscriptions 
to the coital stock of the Bank are baW on each member^s quota 
in the IMF, which is desired to reflect the countrVs relative 
economic strength. Voting ri^ts are related to shareholdings. 

Organization 

(September 2000) 

Offlc.i's and staff of the IBRD serve concurrently as officers and 
staff in the IDA The World Bank has offices in Sew York, Paris, 
Brussels, London and Tokyo; regional missions in Nairobi (for 
eastern Africa) and Abidjan (for western A&ica) and resident mis- 
sions in more than 70 countries. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The Board of Governors consists of one (^vemor appointed by 
each member nation. Typically, a Governor is the county s finance 
minister, central bank governor, or a minister or an official of 
comparable rank- The Board normally meets once a year. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 

The general operations of the World Bank are conducted by a Board 
of 24 Executive Directors. Five Directors are appointed by the five 
members having the largest number of shares of capital stock, 
and the rest are elected by the Governors representing the other 
members. The President of the Bank is Chairman of the Board. 

OFFICERS 

President and Chairman of Executive Directors: J.ames D. 
WOLFENSOHN (USA). 

Vice-President, Middle East and North Aficica Region: Jean- 
LouisSarbib. 

Activities 

FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 

The World Bank’s primary objectives are the achievement of sastam- 
able economic growth and uie reduction of poverty in developmg 
countries. In mid-1994 the World Bank Group published a review 
of its role and activities, and identified the following five m^jor 


development issues on which it intended to focus in the future: the 
pursuit of economic reforms; investment in people, in particular 
throu^ education, health, nutrition and family-planning prog- 
rammes; the protection of the environment; stimulation of the pri- 
vate sector; and reorientation of ^vemment, in order to enhance 
the private sector by reforming ana strengthening the public sector. 
The Bank compiles coua^-specific assessments and formulates 
countiy assistance strategies (CASs) to review and guide the Bank’s 
country programmes. Since 1998 the Bank has published CASs, 
with the approval of the governments concerned. In March 1997 
the Board of Executive Directors endorsed a ‘Strategic Compact’, 
providing for a programme of reforms, to be implemented over a 
period of 30 montici, to increase the effectivness of the Bank in 
achievii^ its central objective of poverty reduction. The reforms, 
which aimed to increase the propomon of projects rated as satisfac- 
tory in development terms from 66% to 75%, included greater 
decentralization of dedsion-raakipg, and investment in front-line 
operations, enhancing the administration of loans, and improving 
access to information and co-ordination of Bank activities thiou^ a 
knowledge management system comprising four thematic networks; 
the Human Development Network the Environmental and 
Socially Sustainable Development Network; the Finance, Private 
Sector and Infrastructure Development Network; and the Poverty 
Reduction and Economic Management Network. In 1998/99 the 
Bank’s Executive Directors endorsed a Comprehensive Development 
Framework (CDFi to effect a new approach to development assist- 
ance baaed on partnerships and country responsibility, with an 
emphasis on the interdependence of the social, structui^, human, 
governmental, economic and environmental elements of develop- 
ment The Framework, which aimed to enhance the overall effective- 
ness of development assistance, was formulated after a series of 
consultative meetings, organized by the Bank and attended by 
representatives of governments, donor agencies, financial institu- 
tions, non-governmental orgamzations, the pnvate sector and acade- 
mics. By May 2000 13 countries were implementing pilot projects 
based on the CDF concept. 

IBRD loans are usually for a period of 20 years or less. Loans are 
made to governments, or must be guarantied by the government 
concemea IDA assistance is aimed at the poorer developing coun- 
tries (i.e. those with a gross national product— GNP-jper head of 
less than US $761, in 1998 dollars, in 1998/99. Under IDA lending 
conditions, credits can be extended to countries whose balance of 
payments could not sustain the burden of repayment required for 
IBRD loans. Terms are more favourable than those provided by the 
IBRD; credits are for a period of 35-40 years, with a ‘grace’ period 
of 10 years, and cany no interest charges. 

The IBRD’s capital is derived from members’ subscriptions to 
capital shares, the calculation of which is based on their quotas in 
the IMF (q.v.). In April 1988 the Board of Governors apgproved 
an increase of about 80% in the IBRD’s authorized capital, to 
US $171,000nL At 30 June 1999 the total subscribed capit^ of the 
IBRD was $188,220m., of which the paid-in portion was $11, 395m. 
(6.1%/; the remainder is subject to call if required. Most of the 
IBRD’s lendable funds come from its borrowing in world capital 
markets, and also firom its retained earnings and the flow of repay- 
ments on its loans. Bank loans carry a variable interest rate, rather 
than a rate fixed at the time of borrowing. 

IDA’S developmenr resources, consist^ of members’ subscrip- 
tions and supplementazy resources (additional subscriptions and 
contributions), are replenished periodically by contributions from 
the more affiuent member countries. In Ma^ 1996 representatives 
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of more than 30 donor countnes concluded negotiations for the 11th 
replenishment of IDA funds (and for a one-year interim fund), to 
finance the period July 1996-June 1999. New contributions over 
the three-year period were to amount to US $11, 000m., wl^e total 
funds available for lending, including past donor contributions, 
repayments of IDA credits and the World Bank’s contributions, were 
to amount to $22,000m. In November 1998 representatives of 39 
donor countries agreed to provide $ 11,600m. for the 12th replenish- 
ment of IDA funds, enabhii total lending to amount to an estimated 
$20,500m. in the period Jiily 1999- June 2002 The new IDA-12 
resources were to be directed towards the following objectives: 
investing in people; promoting good governance; promoting broad- 
based growth; and protecthig the environment. 

During the year ending 30 June 1999 US $l,576.5m., or 5.4% of 
World Bank assistance approved, was for the Middle East and North 
A&ca (excluding Turkey): of the total, $386.5m. was in the form of 
IDA credits and $l,189.0m. in IBRD loans. Nearly 29% of total 
Bank lending for the region was allocated to agriculture, while 
public sector management activities received nearly 26% of the 
total; other main areas of support included the financial sector and 
health, nutrition and population. 

The Bank haM)layea a major role in promoting and co-ordinating 
international efforts in support of the Middle East peace process 
and in enhancing economic development throughout the region. 
Following agreement, in May 1994, on the implementation of the 
Declaration of Principles between Palestine and Israel, ^e Bank 
issued a report outlining an investment programme to assist Pales- 
tine in its transitional period to autonomous government: the Emer- 
gency Assistance Programme for tiie Occupied Territories was to 
cover a three-year period, with an investment budget of US $l,200m. 
pledged by the international community. Under the Programme, a 
Trust Fund for Gaza and the West Bank was established, in order 
to finan ce, on IDA terms, projects for the reconstruction and 
improvement of infiiustructure, in particular education and health 
services. The Bank acts as the secretariat for the Ad Hoc Liaison 
Committee for the West Bank and Gaza, and for the jomt Israeli- 
Jordan steering committee for the Jordan Rift Valley Development 
Programme. 'Ine Bank hosts annual meetings of a Consultative 
Group for the West Bank and Gaza, attended by donor governments 
and institutions, which considers projects for funding and reviews 
their implementation. In October 1996 the World Bank and the EU 
hosted an international conference, held in Istanbul, Turkey, to 
consider the privatization process in the Middle East and North 
Afiica region and the participation of the private sector in major 
infirastmcture projects. In the foUowir^ month, at a regional econ- 
omic ^summit’ meeting, convened in Cairo, Egypt, the Bemk declared 
its willingness to support the involvement of the private sector 
by reducing the perceived investment risks associated with such 
projects. In May 1997 the Bank sponsored a conference, held m 
Marrakech, Morocco, which aimed to promote economic development 
and region^ competitiveness. 

In September 1996 the World Bank/EMF Development Committee 
endorsed a joint initiative to assist heavily indebted poor countries 
(HIPCs) to reduce their debt burden, in cases where it impedes 
poverty reduction and economic growth. A new Trust Fund was 
established by the World Bank in November to finance tiie initiative. 
The Fund, consisting of an initial allocation of US $500m. from the 
IBRD surplus and other contnbutions fiinm multilateral creditors, 
was to be administered by IDA. Of the 41 HIPCs identified by the 
Bai^ only one country, Yemen, was in the Middle East and North 
Afiica region. In September 1999 the World Bank and MF reached 
an agreement on an enhanced HIPC scheme, witii fimther revenue 
to be generated through the revaluation of a percentage of IMF 
gold reserves. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

The provision of technical assistance to member countries is a major 
component of Bank activities. The economic, sector and project 
analysis undertaken by the Bank in the normal course of its opera- 
tions is the vehicle for considerable technical assistance. In addition, 
project lo^ and credits may include funds designated specifically 
for feasibility studies, resource surveys, management or planning 
advice, and training. Technical assistance (usumly reimbursable) is 
also emended to countries that do not need B ank financ ial support 
e.g. for training and transfer of technology. 

In 1992 the Bank established an Institutional Development Fund 
(IDF) to provide wid, small-scale financial assistance, to a max- 
imum value of US $500,000, for capacity-building initiatives. 

ECONOMIC RESEARCH AND STUDIES 

In the 1990s the World Bank’s research, conducted by its own 
research staff, was increasin^y concerned with providing informa- 
tion to reinforce the Bank’s expanding advisory role to developing 
countries. Consequently the principm areas of current research 
focus on issues such as maintaining sustainable growth while pro- 
tecting the environment and the poorest sectors of society, encour- 


aging the development of the private sector, and reducing and 
decentralizing government activities. The Bank, together with 
UNDP, UNEP and the FAO, sponsors the Consultative Group on 
International Agricultural Research (CGIAR), which was formed in 
1971 to raise j^ancial support for research on improving crops and 
production in developing countries. CGLAR supports 16 
research centres. 

CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

The World Bank co-operates closely with other UN bodies through 
consultations, meetings, and joint activities; co-operation with 
UNDP and WHO, in tiieir programmes to imiprove health, nutrition 
and sanitation, is especially important. It collaborates with the IMF 
in implementing economic adjustment programmes in developing 
countries. The Bank holds regiilar consultations with the European 
Community and OECD on development issues, and the Bank-NGO 
Committee provides an annual forum for discussion with non-gov- 
ernmental organizations (N(X)s). The Bank chairs meetings of 
donor governments and organizations for the co-ordination of aid to 
particular countnes. The Bank also conducte co-financing and aid 
co-ordination projects with official aid agencies, eiroort credit sigen- 
des and commerdal banks. In April 1997 the World Bank signed a 
co-operation agreement with the World Trade Organization, in order 
to co-orciinate efforts to integrate developing countries into the 
^obal economy. 

The World Bank admimsters the Global Environment Facility 
(GEF), which was established in 1990 m copjunction with UNDP 
and IJNEP. The GEF became operational in 1991 for an initial 
three-year period, to provide grants to developing countnes for 
measures that protect the environment. In March 1994 34 countries 
p^cmating in the Facility agreed to restructure and replenish the 
GEF. Funds were pledged amounting to US $2,000m., which were 
to enable the GEF to act as the financial mechanism for the conven- 
tions on dimate changes and biological diversity that were signed 
at the UN Conference on Environment and Development in June 
1992. In November 1997 36 donor countries committed themselves 
to a t^et figure of $2,750m. for the next replenishment of GEF 
funds. 'Ine second replenishment was approved by the Bank’s Execu- 
tive Board m July 1998. At 30 June 1999 a total of 338 GEF projects 
had been approved, receiving nearly $2, 400m. in funding, and cov- 
ering the following areas: biodiversity; climate change; the phase- 
out of ozone-depleting substances; and international waters. During 
1998/99 60 major ana 30 medium-sized projects were approved. 

In June 1995 the World Bank joined other international donors 
(including regional development banks, other UN bodies, Canada, 
France, the Netherlands and the USA) in establishing a Consulta- 
tive Group to Assist the Poorest (CGAP), which was to channel 
funds to the most needy through ‘grass-roots’ agencies. An initial 
credit of approximately US $200m. was committed by the donors. 
The Bank manages the CGAP Secretariat, which is responsible for 
the administration of external flmdii^ and for the evaluation and 
approval of project financing. In addition, the CGAP provides 
training and information services on microfinance for policy-makers 
and practitioners. 


EVALUATION 

The World Bank’s Operations Evaluation Department studies and 
publishes the results of projects after a loan has been fully disbursed, 
so as to identify problems and possible improvements in future 
activities. Internal auditing is also carriedf out, to monitor the 
effectiveness of the Bank’s operations and management. 

In September 1993 the Bank’s Board of Executive Directors agreed 
to establish an Independent Inspection Panel, consistent with the 
Bank’s objective of improving project implementation and accounta- 
bility. 'The Panel, which became operational in September 1994, 
was to conduct independent investigations and report on complaints 
concerning the design, appraisal and implementation of develop- 
ment projects supported by the Bank. 

IBRD INSTITUTIONS 

World Bank Institote— WBI: founded in March 1999 by merger 
of the Bank’s Learning and Leadership Centre, previously respon- 
sible for internal staff traimng, and the Economic Development 
Institute (EDI), which had been established in 1955 to train govern- 
ment officials concerned with development programmes and policies. 
The new Institute aims to emphasize the Bank’s priority areas 
through the provision of training courses and seminars relating 
to poverty, crisis response, good governance and anti-corruption 
strategies. The WBI also aims to take the lead in co-ordinating a 
process of consultation and dialogue with researchers and ^er 
representatives of civil society to examine poverty for a forthcoming 
World Development Report. Activities of the Institute in 1998/99 
included a new training programme for public officials responsible 
for fi na n cial sector supervision and the establishment of a World 
Bank Learning Network. Under ^e EDI a World Links for Develop- 
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ment programme was imtiated to connect schools m developing 
countries with partaier estabUshments in industrialized nations via 
the internet. Dir Vinod Thomas (India i. 


International Centre for Settlement of Investment Dis- 
putes*— ICSID: founded in 1966 under the Convention of the Settle- 
ment of Investment Disputes between States and Nationals of Other 
States. The Convention was designed to encourage the growth of 
private foreign investment for economic development, by creating 
the possibility, always subject to the consent of both parties, for a 
Contracting State and a foreign mvestor who is a national of another 
Contracting State to settle any legal dispute that might arise out 
of such an investment by conciliation and/or arbitration before an 
miparti^, international forum. The governing body of the Centre is 
its Administrative Council, composed of one representative of each 
Contractmg State, all of whom have equal voting power. The Presi- 
dent of the World Bank is (ex officio) the non-votmg Chairman of 
the Administrative Council. 

At March 2000 131 states had ratified the Convention to become 
ICSID Contracting States. In late 1999 the number of cases regis- 
tered with the Centre totalled 67. Sec.-Gen. Ko-YuxgTung Uapan). 


The United Nations in the Middle East and North Africa 

Publications 

Abstracts of Current Studies: The World Bank Research Program 
« annually 

Annual Report on Operations Evaluation. 

Annual Report on Portfolio Performance. 

Global Development Finance (annually, also on CD Rom). 

Global Economic Prospects and Developing Countries (annually). 
ICSID Annual Report. 

News from ICSID <2 a year). 

Research News (quarterly). 

Staff Working Papers. 

T ransition ^ every 2 months ). 

World Bank Annual Report. 

World Bank Alias (annually). 

World Bank Economic Review (3 a yearj. 

The World Bank and the Environment (annually). 

World Bank Research Observer (2 a year). 

World Development Indicators (annually, also on CD Rom). 

World Development Report (annually). 


WORIJ) BANK OPERATIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


IBRD Loans Approved, July 1998-^ime 1999 (US $ million; 



Purpose 

Amount 

Egypt 

. Private sector and agricultural 



development 

225.0 


Pumping stations rehabilitation 

120.0 

Jordan 

. Economic reform and development 
Amman water and sanitation 

120.0 


management 

55.0 


Health sector reform 

35.0 

Morocco 

. Policy reform support 

250.0 


Pilot fisheries development project 
Telecommunications, post and 
information tedmology sector 

5.0 


adjustment 

101.0 


Lakhdar watershed management 

4.0 


Health financing and management 

66.0 


Fes-Medina rehabilitation 

14.0 

Tunisia. 

. Export development scheme 
Economic competitiveness 

35.0 


adjustment 

159.0 

Total . . 

1,189.0 


IDA Credits Approved, July 1998-Tluiie 1999 (US $ million) 


Country Purpose Amoxmt 


Egypt . . Sodal protection initiatives project 5.0 

Private sector and agricultural 
development 76.0 

Social fund for development 50.0 

Secondary education enhancement 50.0 

Sohag rum development scheme 25.0 

Yemen . . . Legaland judicial development 2.5 

Rt^ development 24.7 

Sana'a water supply and sanitation 25.0 

Public sector management 
a(3tjustment 50.0 

Public works 50.0 

Sana‘a emergency power scheme 64.0 

Total 386.5 


Source: World Bank Annual Report 1999. 


International Finance Corporation — IFC 


Address: 2121 Pennsylvania Ave, NW, Washington, DC 20433, 
USA 

Telephone: (202) 477-1234; fax; (202 ) 974-4384; 

e-mail: informafaon@ifc.org; internet: www.ifc.orgl. 

IFC was founded in 1956 as an affiliate of the World Bank to 
encourage the growth of productive private enterprise and efficient 
capital markets in its member countries, particularly in the less- 
developed areas. 


Organization 

(September 2000) 

IFC is a separate legal entity in the World Bank Group. Executive 
Directors of the World Bank also serve ^ Directors of IFC. |^e 
President of the World Bank is, ex officio, Chairm^ of the DTC 
Board of Directors, which has appointed him President of 
Subject to his oversJl supervision, me day-to-day operatioim of IFC 
are conducted by its staff under the direction of the Executive Vice- 
President. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 
President: James D. Wouexsohn (USA). 

Executive Vice-President: Peter L. Woicke (Germany). 

REGIONAL MISSIONS 

The Middle East: World Trade Center, 1191 Comiche en-Nil, 12th 
Floor, Cairo, E^t; tel. (2) 579-5353; fax (2) 579-2211; Regional 
Rep. Ma.\uelE.NuSE2. 

North Africa: 8 rue Kamal Muhammad, 12th Floor, Casablanca 
20000, Morocco; tel. i2'i 48-46-86; fax (2) 48-46-90; e-mail sfi<i 
winner.ner.ina; Regional Rep. Andre Laude. 


Activities 

IFC provides financial support and advice for private sector ventures 
md projects, and assists governments to create conditions that 
stimulate the flow of domestic and foreim private savings and 
investment. Increasingly IFC has worked to mobilize admtional 
capital from other financial institutions. In all its activities IFC is 
guided by three major principles: 
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i tVB UnilBOf ISULLUrU^ ItiL ItIbfZ irxbVjiAMU^ juiw>v 


If **fl tn^u, 


(i) The catalytic pnndple IFC should seek above all to be a 
catalyst in helping private investors and markets to make good 
investments. 

(ii) The business pnndple. IFC should function like a business in 
partnership with the private sector and take the same commercial 
risks , so that its flmds, aJthoi^h backed by public sources, are 
transferred under market disdplines. 

(lii) The prindple of the ^edal contribution. IFC should partid- 
pate in an investment only when it makes a special contribution 
that supplements or complements the role of market operators. 


IFC’s authorized capital is US $2, 450.0m. At 30 June 1999 IFC*8 
paid-in capital was $2, 349.8m. The World Bank is the prindpal 
source of borrowed funds, but IFC also borrows from private capital 
markets. In 1998/99 project financing approved amounted to 
$5,280m. for 255 projecte, compared with $5,905m. for 304 prdects 
in the previous year. Of the total approved, $3, 605m. was for BFC^s 
own account, whole $l,775m. was used in loan syndications and 
underwriting of securities issues and investment funds by more 
than 100 partidpant banks and institutional investors. Grener^y, 
the IFC limits its financing to 5%-15% of the total cost of a project, 
but may take up to a 35% stake m a venture (although never as a 
mmorily shareholder). 

During the year an ding 30 June 1999 IFC project financing 
approved for countries in the Middle East and Nozth Africa was 
nniunly concerned with tiie development of finandal sectors, in 
particular services for small and medium-sized enterprises, infra- 
structure and mdustry. Examples of projects included support for 
the first private joint-venture life insurance companies in Egypt 
and Jordan; a housing finance company in the West Bank and Gaza; 


other commercial and investment banking developments in Egypt 
and Lebanon; hotel construction and the development of industries 
and generation of employment m the West Bank and Gaza; a 
pharmaceuticals plant in Algeria; a steam-generating facility in 
Egypt; tyre-cord yam production in Turkey; and a wheat-processing 
plant in Yemen. During that year IFC also supported the Middle 
East North Africa Environmental Fund, which was to provide 
fiT^flT^fflTig to companies that were implementing pollution confrol 
measures or engaged in other environmental protection activities. 

IFC administers, jointly with the IBRD, the Foreign Investment 
Advisory Service (FIAS), which provides advice to governments on 
attracting foreign investment and strengthening national invest- 
ment frameworks. In addition, the Technical Assistance Trust Funds 
Program (TATF) manages resources contributed by various gov- 
ernments and agencies to provide finance for feasibihty stumes, 
project identification studies and other types of technical assistance 
relating to project preparation. 


Publications 

Annual Report. 

Emerging Stock Markets Factbook (annually). 
Global Agribusiness (series of industry reports). 
Impact (quarterly). 

Lessons of Experience (series). 

Results on the Ground (series). 


Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency — MIGA 


Address: 1818 H Street, NW, Washington, DC 20433, USA. 
Telephone: (202) 477-1234; fax: (202) 477-6391; internet: 
www.miga.org/. 

MIGA was founded in 1988, as an affiliate of the World Bank, to 
encourage the flow of investments for productive purposes among 
its member countries, especially developing countries, through the 
mitigation of non-commercial barriers to mvestment (especially 
political risk). 

Organization 

(September 2000) 

MIGA is legally and financially separate firom the World Bank. It 
is supervised by a Council of (jovemors (comprising one Governor 
and one Alternate of each member countiy) and an elected Board 
of Directors (of no less than 12 members). 

President: James D. Wolpensohn (USA). 

Executive Vice-President: Motomichi Ikawa (Japan). 

Activities 

The convention establishing MIGA took effect in April 1988. 
Authorized capital amounted to US $l,082m. In April 1998 MIGA’s 
Board of Directors approved an increase in MIGA’s capital base. A 
grant of $150m. was transferred from the IBM as part of ihe 
package, while the capital increase (totalling $700m. callable capital 
and $150m. paid-in capital) was approved by MIGA’s Counal of 
Governors in April 1999. 

MIGA’s purpose is to guarantee eligible investments ag ains t losses 
resulting from non-commercial risks, under four Tnain categories: 
transfer risk resulting from host government restrictions on cur- 
rency conversion and transfer; 

risk of loss resulting from legislative or administrative actions of 
the host government; 


repudiation by the host government of contracts with investors 
in cases in which the investor has no access to a competent forum; 
the risk of armed conflict and civil unrest. 

Before guaranteeing any investment MIGA must ensure that it 
is commercially viable, contributes to the development process and 
will not be hannful to the environment. In 1998/99 MKjA and IPC 
appointed the first Compliance Advisor and Ombudsman to consider 
the concerns of local communities directly affected by MIGA or IFC 
sponsored projects. During the year to June 1999 MIGA issued 72 
investment guarantee contracts in 29 countries with a value of 
US $1,3 10m. The amount of direct investment associated with the 
contracts totalled approximately $5, 200m. 

MIGA also provides policy and advisory services to promote foreign 
investment in developing countries and in transitional economies, 
and to disseminate information on investment opportunities. In 
1998 MIGA sponsored a special conference, entitleci ‘Safeguarding 
Investment in the West Bank and Gaza’. In June 1999 MKxA issued 
its first guarantee contract, valued at US $5m., under a Trust Fund 
which had been established in 1997 to promote foreign investment 
in the West Bank and Gaza. In October 1996 MIGA estabhshed a 
new network on investment opportunities, which connected invest- 
ment promotion agencies (EPAs) throughout the world on an elec- 
tronic information network. The so-called IPAnet aimed to encourage 
further investments among developing countries, to provide access 
to comprehensive information on investment laws and conditions 
and to strenrthen communications between governmental, business 
and finanmEU. associations and investors. A new internet-based fa- 
c^ty, ‘MvatizationLink’, was launched in 1998 to provide informa- 
tion on investment opportunities resultmg from the privatization of 
industries in emerging economies. 

Publications 

Annual Report. 

MIGA News (quarterly). 
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International Fund for Agricultural Development — IFAD 


Address: Via del Serafico 107, 00142 Rome, Italy. 

Telephone: (06) 54691; fax (06) 5043463; e-maiL ifadSifadore 
internet: www.unicc.org^ifad. 

esteblished in 1977 foUowing a decision by the 1974 UN 
World Food Conference, with a man&te to combat hunger and 
eradicate proverly on a sustainable basis in the low-income, food- 
regions of the world. Funding operations began in January 


Organization 

(September 20001 


GOVERNING COUNCEi 

Each member state is represented in the Governing Council by a 
Governor and an Alternate. Sessions are held annually with special 
sessions convened as remiired. The Governing Council elects the 
President of the Fund (who also chairs the Executive Board) by a 
two-thirds mjgority for a four-year term. The President is eligible 
for re-election. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The Bo^d consists of 18 members and 18 alternates, elected by the 
Governing Council, who serve for three years. The Executive Board 
is responsible for the conduct and general operation of IFAD and 
approves loans and grants for projects; it holds three regular sessions 
a year. 

Following agreement on the fourth replenishment of the Fundus 
resources in February 1997, the governance structure of the Fund 
was amended. Former Category I countnes (i.e. industrialized donor 
countries) were reclassified as List A countries and were awarded 
a greater share of the 1,800 votes in the ^verning Council and 
Executive Board, in order to reflect their financial contributions 
to the Fund. Former Category n countries (petroleum-exporting 
developing donor countries) were reclassified as list B countries, 
while recipient developing countries, formally Category O coun- 
tries, were termed as lik C countnes, and divided into three 
regional Sub-Lists. Where previously each category was ensured 
equal representation on the Executive Board, the new allocation of 
seats was as follows: eight List A countries, four list B, and two of 
each Sub-List G group of countries. 

President and Chairman of Executive Board: Fawzi Hamad as- 
SuLTAN (Kuwait). 

Vice-President: John Westley (USA). 


Activities 

The Fund’s objective is to mobilize additional resources to be made 
available on concessionary terms for agricultural development in 
developing member states. IFAD provides financing piiinarily for 
project and programmes specifically designed to introduce, eroand 
or improve food production systems and to strengthen related pol- 
icies, services and institutions within the fimnework of national 
priorities and strategies. In allocatmg re^urces IFAD is guided by: 
the need to increase food production in the poorest food-deficit 
countries; the potential for increasing food production in other 
developing countries; and the importance of improving the nutrition, 
health and education of the poorest ^ple in developing countries, 
i.e. small-scale farmers, artisanal fishermen, nomadhc pastoralists, 
indigenous populations, rural women, and the rural landless. All 
projects emphasize the participation of beneficiaries in development 
initiatives, both at the local and national level. 

IFAD is empowered to make both grants and loans. Grants are 
limited to 7.6% of the resources committed in any one financial year. 
Loans are available on hi g hly concessional, intermediate or ordmaiy 
terms. More than two-thirds of total IFAJD lending is awarded on 
highly concessional terms, i.e. with no interest charges (although 
bearing an flnnnfll service charge of 0.75%) and a repayment period 
of 40 years, iTir-hidiTig a 10-year grace period. To avoid duplication 
of work, the administration of loans, for the purposes of disburse- 
ments and supervision of project implementation, is Kitrusted to 


competent international financial institutions, with the Fund 
retaming an active interest. Dunng 1999 IFAD provided financing 
for 57.2% of the costs of projects approved during that year, while 
the remainder was contributed by external donors, multilateral 
institutions and the recipient countries. 

IFAD's development projects usually include a number of com- 
ponents, such as infi*astructure i e.g. improvement of water supplies, 
small-scale imgation and road construction); input supply (e.g. 
improved seeds, fertilizers and pesticides); institutional support 
I e.g. research, training and extension services); and producer incen- 
tives ^e.g. pricing and marketing improvements). IFAD also 
attempts to enable the landless to acquire income-generating assets: 
by increasing the provision of credit for the rural poor, it seeks to 
free them firom dependence on the capital market and to generate 
productive activities. The Fund supports projects that are concerned 
with environmental conservation, in an efibrt to alleviate poverty 
that results firom the deterioration of natural resources. In addition 
to promoting small-scale irrigation ( which has proved more econom- 
ically and ecologically viable than large-scale systems), projects 
include low-cost anti-erosion measures, land improvement, soil con- 
servation, agro-forestry system, improved management of arid 
rangeland, and safe biological control of pests. 

IFAD is a leading repository of knowledge, resources and expertise 
in the field of rural hunger and poverfy alleviation. During 1995 a 
team established to review IFAD’s activities focused on IFAD’s role 
as an innovator, emphasizing the importance of pioneering practices 
and strategies that can be replicated, and of making its knowledge 
available to relevant agencies and governments. Through its tech- 
nical assistance grants, IFAD aims to promote research and capadty- 
building in the agricultural sector, as well as the development of 
technologies to increase production and alleviate rural poverty. 
IFAD is financing efforts to improve the production of durum wheat 
in the dryland areas of West Asia and North Afiica and is supporting 
the establishment of a regional animal surveillance and control 
network to identify and prevent outbreaks of livestock diseases in 
North Afirica, the Middle East and the Arab Peninsula. In 1998 the 
Near East and North Afiica Management Training in Agriculture 
programme was initiated, with the aim of strengthening national 
training capacities in the fields of agriculture and rural development. 


PROJECTS APPROVED IN THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH 
AFRICA IN 1999* 


Country 

Purpose 

Loan 

Amount 

(SDRnELt) 

Jordan. 

. . Yarmouk agricultural 



resources development 



achvities 

7.5 

Yemen. 

. Al-Mahara rural development 

8.9 


* IFAD classifies parts of Central and Eastern Europe, Djibouti, 
Somalia and Sudan as part of its Near East and Noz^em Africa 
sub-region. This table excludes projects approved in Albania, Mol- 
dova and Sudan. 

■i" The average value of the SDR— Special Drawing Ri^t— in 1999 
was US $1.3673. 


During 1999 IFAD approved five projects in the Near East and 
North Afiica re^on (wfiich includes parts of Central and Eastern 
Europe, Djibouti, Somalia and Sudan) with loans amounting to 
US $64.1m., or 12.5% of total lending approved in that year. In 
early 1998 the IFAD Governicg Council approved the establis^ent 
of a Fund for Gaza and the V^st Bank which enabled the Fund to 
provide financial assistance to those territories. 

In October 1997 IFAD was appointed to administer the Global 
Mechanism of the Convention to Combat Desertification in those 
Countries Experiencing Drought and Desertification, Particularly 
in Afiica, which enter^ into force in December 1996. The Mech- 
anism was envisaged as a means of mobilizing and channelling 
resources for implementation of the Convention. A series of collabor- 
ative institutiozial arran^ments was to be concluded between IFAD, 
UNDP and the World Bank in order to facilitate &e effective 
functioning of the Mechanism. 

During 1999-2000 IFAD was conducting a detailed study of rural 
poverty, the conclusions and recommendations of which were to be 
issued in December 2000 as the Eural Poverty Report 2000. 
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Finance 

IFAD’s prograimne of work for 1999 envisaged loans and grants 
totalling US $472.8m., while the provisional budget for administra- 
tive expenses amounted to $55.0m. 


The United Nations in the Middle East and North Africa 

Publications 

Annual Report. 

IFAD Update (2 a year). 

Staff Working Papers (series). 

The State of World Rural Poverty. 


International Monetary Fund — IMF 


Address: 700 19th St, NW, Washington, DC 20431, USA. 
Telephone: (202) 623-7430; fax: (202) 623-6220; internet: 
www.imf.org. 

The IMF was established at the same time as the World Bank in 
December 1945, to promote international monetary co-operation, to 
facilitate the expansion and balanced ^owth of mtemational trade 
and to promote stability in foreign exdiange. 

Organization 

(September 2000) 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The highest authority of the Fund is exercised by the Board of 
Governors, on which each member country is represented by a 
Governor and an Alternate Governor. The Board normally meets 
annually. The International Monetary and Financial Committee 
(formerly Ihe Interim Committee) meets twice a year. The voting 
power of each country is related to its quota in the Fund. 

BOARD OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 

The 24-member Board of Executive Directors is re^onsible for the 
day-to-day operations of the Fund. The USA, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Japan and Saudi Arabia each apjpoint one Execu- 
tive Director, while 16 of the remainder are appointed by groups 
of member countries shanng similar interests; there is also one 
Executive Director each from the People’s Republic of China, Russia 
and Saudi Arabia. 

OFFICERS 

Managing Director. Hoiist Kohler (Germany). 

First Deputy Managing Director: Stanley Fischer (USA). 
Deputy Managing Directors: Shigemitsu Sugisaki (Japan); Edu- 
i^RDO Aninat (Clule). 

Director, African Department: G. E. Gondwe. 

Director, Midldle Eastern Department: Paul Chabrier. 

Activities 

Ihe purposes of the IMF, as set out in the Articles of Agreement, are: 

(i) To promote international monetaiy co-operation through a 
permanent institution which provides the machinery for consulta- 
tion and collaboration on monetaiy problems. 

(ii) To facihtate the expansion and balanced growth of interna- 
tional trade, and to contribute thereby to the promotion and 
maintenance of high levels of employment and real income and 
to the development of members’ productive resources. 

(iii) To promote exchange stability, to maintain orderly exchange 
arrangements among members, and to avoid competitive exch- 
ange depreciation. 

(iv) To assist in the establishment of a multilateral system of 
payments in respect of current transactions between members 
and in the elimination of foreign exchange restrictions which 
hamper the growth of trade. 

(v) To mve confidence to members by making the general resources 
of the B\md temporarily available to them, under adequate safe- 
guards, thus providing them with the opportunity to correct 
maladjustments in their balance of payments, without resorting 
to measures destructive of national or international prosperity. 

(vi) In accordance with the above, to shorten the duration of and 
lessen the degree of disequilibrium in the international balances 
of payments of members. 


In jo ining the Fund, each country agrees to co-operate with the 
above objectives, and the Fund monitors members’ compliance by 
holding an onmial consultation with each country, in order to survey 
the countiy’s exch^ge rate policies and determine its need for 
assistance 

In accordance with its objective of facilitating the expansion of 
international tirade, the IMF encourages its members to accept the 
obligations of Article VIII, Sections two, three and four, of the IMF 
Articles of Agreement. Members that accept Article VIII undertake 
to refrain from imposing restrictions on the making of payments 
and transfers for current international transactions and from 
engaging in discriminatory currency arrangements or multiple cur- 
rency practices without IMF approval. By the end of 1999 148 
members had accepted Article VllI status. 

RESOURCES 

Members’ subscriptions form the basic resource of the IMF. They 
are supplemented by borrowmg. Under the General Arrangements 
to Borrow (GAB), established in 1962, the ‘Group of Ten’ industrial- 
ized nations (Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the USA) and 
Switzerland (which became a member of the IMF in 1992, but which 
had been a full participant in the GAB from 1984) undertake to 
lend the Fund up to SDK 17,000m. in their own currencies, so as to 
help meet the balance-of-payments requirements of any member of 
the group, or to meet requests to the Fund from countries with 
balance-of-pajonents problems that could threaten the stabihty of 
the international monetary system. In July 1983 the Fund entered 
into an agreement with Saudi Arabia, in association with the GAB, 
making available SDR 1,500m., and other borrowing arrangements 
were completed in 1984 with the BIS, the Saudi Arabian Monetaiy 
Agency, Belgium and Japan, making available a further SDR 
6,000m. 

In May 1996 GAB participants concluded an agreement in prin- 
ciple to expand the resources available for borrowing to SDR 
34,000m., by securing the support of other countries with the finan- 
cial capacity to support the international monetary system. The so- 
called New Arrangements to Borrow (NAB) was approved by the 
Executive Board in January 1997. It was to enter into force, mr an 
initial five-year period, as soon as the five largest potential creditors 
(of the antici^ted 25 member countries and mstitutions partici- 
pating m NAB) had approved the initiative and tiie total credit 
arrangement of participants endorsing the scheme had reached at 
least SDR 28,9(J0m. While the GAB credit arrangement was to 
remain in effect, the NAB was expected to be the first facility to be 
activated in the event of the Fund requirmg supplemental 
resources. In July 1998 the GAB was activated for the first time in 
more than 20 years in order to provide funds totalling US $6,300m. 
in support of an IMF emergency assistance package for Russia (the 
first time the GAB had been used for a non-participant). The NAB 
became effective in November, and was used for tne first time as 
part of an extensive programme of support for Brazil, which was 
adopted by the IMP in early December. 

DRAWING ARRANGEMENTS 

Exchange transactions within the Fund take the form of members’ 
purchases (i.e. drawi^) from the Fund of the currencies of other 
members for the equivalent amounts of their own currencies. Fund 
resources are available to eli^ble members on an essentially short- 
term and revolving basis to provide members with temporary assist- 
ance to contribute to the solution of their payments problems. 
Before making a purchase, a member must show that its balance of 
payments or reserve position make the purchase necessary. Apart 
from this reqi^ement, reserve tranche purchases (i.e. purchases 
that do not bring the Fhmd’s holdings of the memberis currency to 
a level above its quota) are permitted unconditionally. 

With further purchases, however, the Fund’s policy of ‘condition- 
ahty’ means that a member requesting assistance must agree to 
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“ stipulated by tie IMF. All requests 
other than for UM of the reserve tranche are examined bv the 

K* wither the proposed use would be 

ronsistent wth the Fund’s pohdes, and a mririh er must discuss 
its proposed ^jiwtnmt progranune (including fisca l, monetary, 
exchan^and trade policies) with IMF staff. Purchases outside the 
f te^che are ^de in four credit tranches, each equivalent 
to 25% of the member^s quota; a member must reverse the transac- 
ST? currency iwith SDRs or currencies 
specmed by the P\md) within a specified time. A credit tranche 
purchase is usu^y made under a ‘stand-by arrangement' with the 
^d, or undCT the eictended Fund facility. A stand-by arrangement 
IS normally of one or two years’ duration, and the amount is made 
av^able m instalments, subject to the member’s observance of 
‘performance mteria’; repurchases must be made within three-and- 
a-quarter to five years. An estended arrangement is normally of 
thr^ years duration, and the member must submit detailed econ- 
omic programmes and progress reports for each vear; repurchases 
must be made within four-and-a-half to 10 years.'A member whose 
payments imbalan<^^ is large in relation to its quota may make use 
of temporary facihties established by the Fund using borrowed 
resources, name^ the ‘enlarged access policy* established in 1981, 
which helps to fin a n ce stand-by and extended arrangements for 
such a member, up to a limit of between 90% and 110% of the 
member^s quota annually. In October 1994 the Executive Board 
agreed to increase, for three years, the anmigl access limit under 
IMF regular tranche drawings, stand-by arrangements and 
extended Fund facility credits from 68% to 100% of a member^s 
quota, with the cumulative access limit remaining at 300% of 
quota. The arrangements were extended, on a temporarv basis, in 
November 1997. 

During the year ending 30 April 1997 a stand-by arrangement 
totalling SDR 271.4m. was concluded with Egypt, while in the 
following financial year an extended Fund facility credit totalling 
SDR 105.9m. was made av^ble to Yemen. At 30 April 1998 stand- 
by and extended Fund facility arrangements remained, additionally, 
in effect with Algeria and Jordan. 

In addition, special-purpose arrangements have been introduced, 
all of which are subject to the members co-operation with the Fund 
to find an appropriate solution to its difficulties. The buffer stock 
financing facility (BSFF), established in 1969 in order to enable 
members to pay their contributions to the buffer stocks whidi are 
intended to stabilize primary commodity markers, was abolished in 
January 2000, having last been used in 1984. In August 1988 
the Fund established the compensatory and contingengr finanriTig 
facility (CCFF), which replaced and expanded a previous facnlity. The 
CCFF provides compensation to members whose export eamiags are 
reduced owing to circumstances be^nd their control, or who are 
affected by excess costs of cereal imports. In January 2000 the 
Executive Board resolved to eliminate the contingency com^nent, 
which provided financing to help members maintain their em>rts at 
economic adjustment even when affected ^ a sharp increase in 
interest rates or other extemaUy-derived difficulties. In December 
1997 the Executive Board established a new Supplemental Reserve 
Facility (SRF) to provide short-term assistance to members experi- 
encing exceptional balance-of-payments difficulties resulting &om 
a sudden loss of market confidence. Repayments were to he made 
within one to one-and-a-half years of the purchase, unless otherwise 
extended by the Board. In April 1999 an additional facility was 
estoblished, for a two-year period, to provide short-term finiacing 
on similar terms to the SRF in order to prevent more stable econo- 
mies being affected by adverse international financial developments 
and to investor confidence. Under the Contingent Credit 

Lines (CCL) member countries were to have access to up to 500% 
of their quota, subject to meeting various economic criteria stipul- 
ated by the Fmid. 

The structural adjustment facility (SAP) was established m 1986 
to support medium-term macroeconomic adjustment and structural 
reforms in low-income developing countries on concessionaiy tenns. 
Following the adoption of the barged enhanced structural adjust- 
ment facility (ESAF-see below) it was agreed that no further 
resources would be made available for SAF arrangements. 

The ESAF, established in 1987, was to provide new resources to 
assist the adjustment efforts of, in particular, heavily-indebted 
countries. Eligible members must develop a three-year adjustment 
programme (with assistance given jointly by staff of the Fund and 
of the World Bank) to stren^en the balance-of-payments situation 
and foster sustainable economic growth. ESAF loans carry an 
interest rate of 0.5% per year and are re^yable \rithin 10 years, 
i-nplndiu g a five-and-a-half-year grace period. Maximum access m 
set at 190% (265% in exceptions circumstances) of the member’s 
quota. From April 1992 11 additional countries were eligible to 
borrow from the ESAF, including Egypt. In Februaiy 1994 a new 
period of operations of the ESAF became effi^ve, following an 
agreement to enlarge the ESAF Trust (the funding source for ESAF 


arrangement I. The terms and conditions of the new facility remain 
the same as those of the original ESAF, but the list of countnes 
eligible for assistance was enlarged by six, to 78 (^bsequentiy 
extended to 80). The new commitment period for lend^ me 
ESAF Trust was to expire on 31 December 1996, while ^sbur^- 
ments were to be made until 31 December 1999. In September 1996 
the Interim Committee of the Board of CSrOvemora endorsed measi^s 
to finance the ESAF for a further five-year period, 2000-2004, aitOT 
whidi the fecHi^- was to become self-sustaining. The interim period 
of the ESAF was to be fimded mainly from bilateral contributions, 
but drawing on the Fund’s additional resources as necessary. At 30 
April 1999 35 ESAF arrangements were in effect, with co mmitme nts 
amounting to SDR 4,186m. Disbursements in the financial year 
199&99 amounted to SDR 998m. Cumulative SAF and ESAF disbur- 
sements to the end of April 1998 totalled SDR 8,145m. (see World 
Bank p. 000). In September 1999 it was announced that suc- 
cessor faciliw to the ESAF was to be a Poverty Reduction and 
Growth Facility, with greater emphasis on poverty reduction as a 
key element of growth-orientated economic strate^es. 

The ESAF was to support, through long-maturity loans and 
grants, IMF participation in a joint initiative, with the World BarJ^ 
to provide exceptioi^ assistance to heavily indebted poor countries 
( HiPCs i, in order to help them to achieve a sustainable level of debt 
management. The initiative was formally approved at the September 
1996 meeting of the friterim Committee, having received the support 
of the ‘Paris Club’ of international creditors which agreed to increase 
the relief on official debt from 67% to 80%. 

MEMBEBSBODP AND QUOTAS IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND 
NORTH AFRICA imillion SDR)* 


Country August 2000 



Jordan .... 
Kuwait .... 
Lebanon .... 
Libya .... 
Morocco .... 
Oman .... 
Qatar .... 
^udi Arabia 
Syria .... 
Ihnisia .... 
Turkey .... 
United Arab Emirates 
Yemen .... 


W54.7 

135.0 

139.6 

943.7 
1,497.2 

(1,188.4) 604.0 

928.2 

170.5 
1,381.1 

203.0 
1,123.7 

588.2 

194.0 

263.8 
6,985.5 

293.6 

286.5 

964.0 

611.7 

243.5 


* The Special Drawing Right (SDR) was introduced in 1970 as a 
substitute for gold in mtemational payments, and is intended 
eventually to hkome the principal reserve asset in the mtema- 
tional monetary system. Its value (which was US $1.3192 at 30 
April 2000 and averaged $1.3673 in 1999) is based on the curren- 
cies of the five largest esporti^ countries. Each member is 
assigned a quota related to its national income, monetary reserves, 
trade balance and other economic indicators; the quota approxi- 
mately determines a member’s voting power and the amount of 
foreign exchsmge it may purchase from the Fund. A members 
subscription is equal to its quota. Under the Ninth General Review 
of quotas, which was completed in June 1990, an increase of 
50% in total quotas (from SjDR 90,000m. to SDR 135,200m.) was 
authorized. Ine increase entered into effect in November 1992. 
The Tenth General Review of Quotas was concluded, in December 
1994, with no further increase of quotas. In February 1998 
Board of Governors adopted a resolution in support of an increase, 
under the Eleventh General Review, of some 46% in total quotas, 
subject to approval by member states constituting 85% of total 
quotas las at December 1997 ). Sufficient consent had been granted 
by January 1999 to enable the overall increase in quotas to enter 
into effect. All members were then granted until 30 July to consent 
to the higher quotas. At July 2000 total quotas in the Fund 
amounted to SDK 210,251.4m. 

+ Iraq had overdue obligtions and was therefore ineligible to con- 
sent to any increase. The figure listed is that determined under 
the Ei^th (jeneral Review, while the figure in parentheses is the 
propo^ Eleventh General Review quota. 

In early 1999 the IMF and World Bank initiated a comprehensive 
review or the HIPC scheme, in order to consider modincations of 
the initiative and to strengthen the link between debt relief and 
poverty reduction. A consensus emerged (he finanrial institu- 

tions and leading industrialized nations to eimance the scheme, in 
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order to make it available to more countries, and to accelerate the 
process of providing debt relief. In September the IMF Board of 
Governors expressed its commitment to undertaking an off-mpket 
transaction of a percentage of the Fund’s gold reserves (i.e. a 
sale, at market prices, to central banks of member countries with 
repayment obligations to the Fund, which were then to be made in 
gold), as part of the funding arrangements of the enhanced HIPC 
scheme. In liiat month IMF assis^mce under the scheme in net 
present value terms amounted to $305m. of a total of $3, 355m. 
of assistance committed, whidi had a nominal debt relief value 
of $6, 770m. 

SURVEILLANCE 

Under its Articles of Agreement, the Fund is mandated to oversee 
the effective functioning of the international monetary system and 
to review the policies of individual member countries to ensure the 
stability of the exdiange rate system. The Fund’s main tools of 
surveillance are regular consultations with member countries con- 
ducted in accordance with Article IV of the Articles of Agreement, 
which cover fiscal and monetary policies, balance-of-payments and 
external debt developments, as well as policies that affect the 
economic performance of a country, such as the labour market, 
social and environmental issues and good governance and aspects 
of the country’s capital accounts, and finance and banking sectors. 
In addition, World Economic Outiook discussions are held, normally 
twice a year, by the Executive Board to access policy implications 
&om a multilateral perspective and to monitor global developments. 
The rapid decline in the value of the Mexican peso m late 1994 and 
the ensuing financial cnsis m Asia, which became apparent in mid- 
1997, focused attention on the importance of IMF surveillance of 
the economies and financial policies of member states and prompted 
the Fund to enhance the effectiveness of its surveillance and to 
encourage the full and timely provision of data by member countries 
in order to maintain fiscal transparency. In April 1996 the IMF 
established the Special Data Dissemination Standard, which was 
intended to improve access to rehable economic statistical informa- 
tion for member countries that have, or are seeking, access to 
mtemational capital markets. In Mar^ 1999 the IMF undertook 
to strengthen the Standard by the introduction of a new reserves 
data template. By July 2000 47 countries had subscnbed to the 
Standard. In March 1997 the Executive Board agreed to develop a 
General Data Dissemination System (GDDS), to encourage all 
member countries to improve the production and dissemination of 
core economic data. The operationfid phase of the GDDS commenced 
in May 2000. In April 1997, m an effort to improve the value of 
surveillance by means of increased transparency, the Executive 
Board agreed to the voluntary release of Press Information Notices, 
following each member’s Article IV consultation with the Board. In 
March 2000 the Executive Board adopted a strengthened framework 
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to safeguard the use of IMF resources. All member countries mfllrir^g 
use of Ftod resources were to be required to publish annual centrsS 
bank statements audited in accordance with internationally 
accepted standards. It was also agreed that any instance of inten- 
tional misr^rting of information by a member country should be 
publicized. In the following month the Executive Board approved 
the establishment of an inaependent evaluation office. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Techmcal assistance is provided by special missions or resident 
representatives who advise members on every aspect of economic 
management. Assistance is provided by the IMFs various special- 
ized d^artments and is becoming an increasingly important aspect 
of the Fmd’s relationship with its member countries. In particiSar, 
the expansion of the Fund’s technical assistance activities during 
the early 1990s resulted from the increase in countries undergoing 
economic and systemic transformations. The IMF Institute, founM 
in 1964, trains officials from member countries in financial analysis 
and policy, balance-of-payments methodology and public finance: it 
also lives assistance to national and redonal training centres. Ihe 
IMF IS co-sponsor of the Joint Vienna uistitute, which was opened 
in the Austrian capital in October 1992 and which trains omcials 
from former centrally-planned economies in various aspects of econ- 
omic management and public administration. During 1996/97 a 
total of 1,182 people attended training courses or seminars at the 
Institute or the Joint Vienna Institute, while some 1,110 senior 
officials participated in overseas training courses. 

Publications 

Annual Report. 

Balance of Payments Statistics Yearbook. 

Direction of Trade Statistics (quarterly, with yearbook). 

Finance and Devebpment (quarterly, published jointly with the 
World Bank). 

Government Finance Statistics Yearbook. 

IMF Economic Review ^ (3 a year). 

IMF Survey (2 a month). 

International Capital Markets: Developments, Prospects and Key 
Policy Issues. 

International Financial Statistics (monthly, with yearbook). 

Joint BISJMF-OECD-World Bank Statistics on External Debt 
(quarterly). 

Staff Papers (quarterly). 

World Economic Outlook (2 a year). 

Occasional papers, economic reviews, pamphlets, publications bro- 
chure. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 

Organ ization — U N ESCO 


Address: 7 place de Fontenoy, 75352 Paris, France, 

Telephone: 1-45-68-10-00; fax: 1-45-67-16-90; internet: www 
.unesco.org. 

UNESCO was established in 1946 ‘for the purpose of advancing, 
through the educational, scientific and cultural relations of the 
peoples of the world, the objectives of international peace and the 
common welfare of mankind’. 

Organization 

(September 2000) 

GENERAL CONFERENCE 

The supreme governing body of the Organization, the Conference 
meets in ordinary session once m two years and is composed of 
representatives of the member states. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The Board, comprisir^ 58 members, prepares the programme to be 
submitted to the Conference and supervises its execution; it meets 
twice or sometimes three times a year. 

SECRETARIAT 

Director-General: Koichiro Matsuura (Japan). 


REGIONAL OFFICES 

Regional Office for Education in the Arab States: FOB 5244, 
Cit4 Sportive Ave, Beirut, Lebanon; tel. (1) 850075; fax (1) 824854; 
e-mail uhbei@unesco.org; mtemet www.unesco.org.lb; Dir V. Billeh. 

Regional Office for Science and Technology in the Arab 
States— ROSTAS: 8 Abd ar-Rahman Fahmy St, Garden City, Cairo, 
Egypt; tel. (2) 3543036; fax (2) 3545296; e-mail uhcai@unesco.org; 
Dir Muhammad ed-Deek (acting). 

Regional Office for Social and Human Sciences in the Arab 
Region: POB 363, 12 rue de Rhodes, 1002 Tunis, Tunisia; tel. (1) 
790947; fax (1) 791588; e-mail tunis@unesco.org; liaison office with 
the Arab League Educational, Cultural and Scientific Organization; 
Dir F. Carrillo-Montesinos. 

UNESCO Office— Amman: POB 2270, Wadi Saqra, Amman, 
Jordan; tel. (6) 5606559; fax (6) 5682183; e-mail uhamm@unesco.org; 
Dir Abd al-Qader el-Atrash. 

UNESCO Office-Doha: POB 3945, Doha, Qatar; tel. 867707; fax 
867644; e-mail unesco.doha@unesco.org; Dr AbdallaBubtana. 

UNESCO Office— Rabat: BP 1777, 36 ave du 16 Novembre, Agdal, 
Rabat, Morocco; tel. (7) 670374; fax (7) 670375; Dir L. Salman 
el-Madini. 
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Activities in the Middle East 
and North Africa 

UNESCO’s overall work programme for 1998-99 comprised the 
Mowmg four mgjor programmes: Education for All ■rturoughout 
Life; ttw Saences m the Service of Development: Cultural Develop- 
ment: Hentage and Creativity; and Communication Information 
iiuonnatics. It also mcorporated two transdisciplinaiy pro- 
Educ^on for a Sustainable Future and Toward a Culture 
of Peace— which encompassed UNESCO’s fundamental objectives 
of promoting peace, international understanding, respect for human 
nghts, and sustainable development, through education, training 
and awarenesMenemting activities. In implementing the work 
prompame UNESCO was to target four prioritv' groups, identified 
p being women, young^eople, African member states and least- 
dpeloped countries. UNESCO is responsible for co-ordinating activ- 
ities relatiim to the International Year for the Culture of Peace, 
desigimted by the UN General Assembly to be observed in 2000 A 
core element of the propamme of activities was to be the signing 
by individuals of a Manifesto 2000 for a Culture of Peace and Non- 
violence, which vvas inaugurated in December 1998 at a celebration 
of the 60th anniversaiy of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. In November 1999 the UNESCO General Conference con- 
firmed t^t Education for All Throu^out life was to be lINESCO's 
main priority in its work programme for 2000-01. The other major 
progra mm e areas of the devious biennium were alsn to be pursued. 

In December 1993 tfOTSCO orga^ed a meeting, held in 
Granada, Spain, of Israeli and Palestinian academics and experts. 
Under a process termed ‘Granada IT, UNESCO aimed to promote 
peace between the two sides through a series of co-operation projects. 
The process was formally inaugurated in January 1999 when repre- 
sentatives of the Israeli Government and the Palestinian authorities 
signed six agreements to collaborate on projects relating to m^cal 
research, joint music education, interfaith dialogue, and tourism 
and infrastructure. 

EDUCATION 

Since ite establishment UNESCO has devoted itself to promoting 
education in accordance with principles based on democracy and 
respect for human ri^ts. 

In March 1990 UNESCO, with other UN agencies, sponsored the 
World Conference on Education for AU. ‘Education for All' was 
subsequently adopted as a guiding principle of UNESCO’s contribu- 
tion to development. The ijromotion of access to learning raportuni- 
ties throughout an individual’s life is a priority for UrftlSCO’s 
1996-2001 programme of activities. UNESCO aims, initially, to 
foster basic education for aU. The second part of its strategy Is to 
renew and diversify education systems, indudmg updatu^ curric- 
ular programmes in secondary education, strengthening science and 
technology activities and ensuring equal access to education for gfrls 
and women. In December 1993 the heads of government of nine 
highly-populated developing countries (Bangladesh, Brazil, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, E^t, Indis^ Indonesia, Mexico, Nigeria 
and PaMstan), meeting in Delhi, India., agreed to co-operate with 
the objective of achiev^ compr^ensive primary education for all 
children and of expanding further learning opportunities of children 
and adults. By September 1999 all nine countries had officially 
signed the so-called Delhi Declaration. In November the General 
Conference urged further support for new basic education projects 
targeting marginalized groups, including orphans, indigenous popu- 
lations, refugees and the disabled. In endorsing the education prog- 
ramme for ^00-01 the Conference also emphasized the importance 
of information technologies, and the need to trm teachers in the use 
of these, with tiie objective of providing educational onportunities to 
all. In April 2000 a number of UN agencies, including UNESCO 
and UNICEF, and other partners sponsored the World Education 
Forum, held in Dakar, Senegal, to assess international progress in 
achieving the goal of ‘Education for All’ and to adopt a strategy for 
further action, with the aim of ensuring universal basic education 
by 2015. ^ 

Within the UN system, UNESCO is responsible for providing 
tedbinical assistance and educational services within the context of 
emergency situations. This includes providing education to reftigees 
(Esplaced persons, as well as assistance for the rehabilitation 
of nfltinnfll education systems. In Palestine, UNESCO collaborates 
with UNRWA (q.v.) to assist with the trainingof teachers, educa- 
tional planning aTiri rehabilitation of schools. UNESCO also suppo^ 
the Programme for Palestinian-European Acadeimc Co-o^ration 
in Education (the ‘Peace Programme’), which was initiated in late 
1991 to support academic ^changes and to enable Palest inian 
students to study abroad. An office of the Peace Progra mm e was 
established at UNESCO headquarters in 1995. 

UNESCO is concerned with improving the quahiy, relevance ^d 
efficiency of higher education. It assists member states in reforming 
their nQtionpl systems, oiganizes high-level conferences for Mi ni s- 
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ters of Education and other decision-makers, and disseminates 
research papers. A World Conference on Higher Education was 
convened in October 1998 in Pans, France. The Conference adopted 
a World Declaration on Higher Education for the 21st Century, 
incorporating proposals to reform higher education, with emphasis 
on access to education, and educating for individual development 
and active participation in society. 

The International Institute for Educational Pl annin g and the 
International Bureau of Education imdertake tra in i ng , research 
and the exchange of information on aspects of education. 

SCIENCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
In November 1999 the General Conference identified the following as 
priority areas of LiNESCO science initiatives in 2000-01: combating 
poverty; science education; support for the integration of women in 
all fields of science and technology; the need for a future generations 
approach; environment and sustainable development; promotion of 
cultural diversity; the elaboration of an ethicm framework for the 
apphcation of scientific results; and access to scientific information. 
LnESCO was to continue to implement projects under the pro- 
gramme of the Sciences in the Service of Development, which was 
initiated in the previous biennium in order to foster the advance- 
ment, transfer and exchange of knowledge in the physical, natural, 
social and human sciences and to promote their application with 
the objective of improving the social and natural environment. The 
Conference also endorsed a Declaration on Science and the Use of 
Scientific Knowledge and an agenda for action, which had been 
adopted at the World Conference on Science, held in June-July 
1999 in Budapest, Hui^aiy. 

UNESCO has established \’arious forms of intergovernmental co- 
operation concerned with the environmental sciences and research 
on natural resources, in order to support the recommendations of 
the June 1992 UN Conference on Environment and Development, 
and, in particular, the implementation of ‘^enda 21’ to promote 
sustainable develcmment. llie International (^logical Correlation 
Ifrc^ramme iIGCri, undertaken jointly with the International 
Union of Geological Sciences, aims to improve and fiicilitate global 
researdi of geological processes. In the context of the International 
Decade for Natu^ Dieter Reduction ^declared in 1990) UNESCO 
has conducted scientific studies of natural hazards and means of 
mitigating their efrects and has oiganized several disaster-related 
wor&hops. The International Hydrological Programme (IHP) consi- 
ders the scientific aspects of water resources assessment and manag- 
ement, while the Mergovernmental Oceanographic Commission 
<IOC), focuses on issues relating to oceans, shorelines and marine 
resources, in particular the role of the ocean in climate and global 
systems. An initiative on Environment and Development in Coastal 
Regions and in Small Islands is concerned with ensuring environ- 
mentally sound and sustainable development by strengthening man- 
agement of the following key areas, freshwater resources; the 
mitigation of coastline mstability; biological diversity; and coastal 
ecosystem productivity. L^NESC'O’s Man and the Biosphere Pro- 
grmnme supports a world-wide network of biosphere reserves (com- 
prising 368 sites in 91 countries in 1999), which aim to promote 
environmental conservation and research, education and training 
in biodiversity and problems of land use. FoUowing the signing of 
the Convention to Combat Desertification in October 1994, UMSCO 
initiated an International Programme for Arid Land Crops, based 
on a network of existing institutions (including the Ben Gurion 
University of the Negev, in Israel) to assist implementation of 
the Convention. Also in 1994 L^NESCO initiated an international 
research programme, the Management of Social Transformations, 
to promote capacity-building in social planning at all levels of 
derision-making. 

The Regional Office for Science and Technology (ROSTAS) organ- 
izes courses and studies on the teaching of basic science, computer 
science, hydroIog\% oceanography, ^physics, soil biology, geomor- 
phology and seismology. It provides regional seminars, tr aining 
courses and consultancy missions. As part of its programmes in arid 
zone research, L^NESCO has helped to establish research institutes 
in Iraq and Saudi Arabia, and has given financial aid to Egypt’s 
Desert Research Institute. 

In September 1996 UNESCO initiated a 10-year World Solar 
Programme, which aimed to promote the application of solar energy 
and to increase research, development and public awareness of Si 
forms of ecologically-sustainable energy use. 

In May 1997 the International Bioethics Committee, a group of 
36 specialists who meet under UNESCO auspices, approved a draft 
version of a Universal Declaration on the Human Genome and 
Human lights, which aimed to provide ethical guide-lines for devel- 
opments in human genetics. The Declaration, which identified some 
100,000 hereditary genes as ‘common heritage’, was adopted by the 
UNESCO General Conference in November and committed states 
to promoting the dissemination of relevant scientific knowledge and 
co-operating in genome research. The November Conference also 
resolved to establish an IS-member World Commission on the Ethics 
of Scientific Knowledge and Technology to serve as a forum for the 
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exdianjTO of information and ideas and to promote dialogue between 
sdentifi: communities, deasion-makers and the public. UNESCO 
fli-ma to improve the level of university teaching of the basic sciences 
through training courses, establishing national and regional netr 
works and centra of excellence, and fevering co-operative research. 
UNESCO develops co-operative scientific and technological researeh 
programmes through the organization and support of science 
meetings and contacts witib research institutions, and the establish- 
ment or strengthening of co-operative networks. With the Interna- 
tional Coundl of Scientific Unions and the Third World Academy of 
Sciences, UNESCO operates a short-term fellowship prograinme in 
the basic sciences and an exchange programme of visiting lecturers. 
UNESCO also sponsors several ^earch fellowships in the social 
sciences and promotes the rehabilitation of underprivileged urban 
areas, the research of sodo-cultural factors affecting demographic 
change, and the study of family issues. 

UNESCO aims to assist the building and consolidation of peaceful 
and democratic sodeties. An international network of in^tutions 
find centres involved in research on conflict resolution is being estab- 
lished to support the promotion of peace. Other training, workshop 
and researen activities have been undertaken in countries that have 
suffered conflict. The Associated Schools Project (comprising some 
5,600 institutions in 162 countries at December 1999) h^, for more 
than 40 years, promoted the principles of peace, human rights, demo- 
cracy and international co-operation through education. An Interna- 
tional Youth Clearing House and Information Service (INFOYOUTH) 
fliTTiR to increase and consolidate the information available on the 


situation ofyoungpeople in sodety, and to heighten awareness oftheir 
needs, asp^tions and potential among public and private decision- 
makers. UNESCO’s programme also focuses on the educational and 
cultural dimensions of physical education and sport and their capadty 


to preserve and improve health. 

llie stru^le against all forms of discrimination is a central part 
of Ul^SCO^s mission. It disseminates sdentific information aimed 
at combating radal prejudice, works to improve the status of women 
and their access to education, and promotes equality between men 
and women. 


CULTURE 

In undertaking efforts to preserve the world’s cultural and natural 
heritage UNESCO has attempted to emphasize the link between 
culture and devdopmeni The 2000-01 programme Cultural Devel- 
opment: Heritage and Oeativity was to pursue UNESCO’s objec- 
tives relating to the preservation and enhancement of cultural 
and natural heritage and promoting living cultures, in particular 
through the formulation of new national and international legisla- 
tion (including an instrument on underwater cultural heritage), 
efforts to counter the illicit trafficking of cultural property and the 
promotion of all forms of creativitv. 

UNESCO encourages the translation and pubheation of literary 
works, publishes albums of art, and produces records, audiovisual 
programmes and travelling art exhibitions. It supports the develop- 
ment of book publishing and distribution, including the free flow of 
books and educational material across borders, and the trsining of 
editors and managers in publishing. UNESCO is active in prepamg 
and encouraging the enforcement of international legidation on 
copyri^t 

UNESCO’s World Heritage Programme, inaugurated in 1978, 
aims to protect historic sites and natural landmark of outstanding 
universd significance, in accordance with the 1972 UNESCO Con- 
vention Concerning the Protection of the World Cultural and Nat- 
ural Heritage, by providing financial aid for restoration, technied 
assistance, trdning and management planning. By December 1999 
there were 630 World Heritage Sites in 118 coimtries. UNESCO is 
assisting in the exploration of prehistoric sites m Libya, and in the 
preservation of sites and monuments in other countries, for example 
Carthage and Al-Qairawan in Tunisia, Fez in Morocco, Tyre in 
Lebanon and the Casbah of Aimers in.^eria. UNESCO has assisted 
Iraq in the establishment of a regional training centre for the 
conservation of cultural property in the Arab counfries, hi addition, 
UNESCO supports efforts for the collection and safeguarding of 
humamty’s non-material heritage, including oral traditions, music, 
dance and medicine. In co-operation witii the International Council 
for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, UNESCO is compiling a 
directo^ of endangered languages. 

UNESCO was the leading agency for promoting the UN’s World 
Decade for Cultural Development (198fif-97). In the framework of 
the World Decade UNESCO launched lie Sfik Roads Project, as a 
mififrdisaphnazy study of the interactions among cultures and 
civilizations along the routes linking Asia and Europe. Other 
iMQnal projects were undertaken to consider the dynamic process 
of dialogue and exchange in forming cultural identities, for example, 
a prqject to investigate the contributions of Arab culture to Latin 
Ameiicp. cultures through Spain and Portugal, and to promote 
creativity and cultural life. 


In December 1992 UNESCO established the World Commission 
on Culture and Development to strengthen links between culture 
and development and to prepare a report on the issue. 


COMMUNICATION, INFORMATION AND INFORMATICS 

UNESCO’s commumcations promamme comprises three inter- 
related components concerned witn the flow of information: a com- 
mitment to ensuring the wide dissemination of information, through 
the development of communications infrastructures and without 
impediments to freedom of expression or of the press; promotion of 
greater access to knowledge through international co-operation in 
the areas of information, hbraries and archives; and efforts to 
harness infonnatics for development purposes and strengthen 
member states’ capacities in this field. Within this framework, 
activities include assistance towards the development of legislation, 
training programmes and infrastructures for the media in countries 
where independent and pluralistic media are in the process of 
emerging; assistance, through professional organizations, in the 
monitoring of media mdependence, pluralism and diversity; promo- 
tion of exdi^e programmes and study tours, especially for young 
communications professionals from the le^t developed countries 
and central and eastern Europe; and ir^roving access and opportun- 
ities for women in tibe media. UNESCjO’s fourth major work pro- 

E amme for 2000-01 was entitled Towards a Communication and 
formation Society for All. 

In regions affected by conflict UNESCO supports efforts to estab- 
lish and maintain an independent media service. Since September 
1993 UNESCO has provided assistance for the establishment of the 
Palestinian Broadcasting Corporation and the modernization of the 
Palestinian News .^ency. The strategy is largely implemented 
through an International Programme for the Development of Com- 
munication, whidi also channels funds, amounting to some US $3m. 
each year, to appropriate communication and media development 
proje^, induding Ihe establishment of news ^encies and newspa- 
pers and training editorial and technical staff In December 1998 
IJ^SCO helped to establish the Israeli-Palestinian Media Forum, 
which aimed to foster professional co-operation between Israeli and 
Palestinian journalists. 

The General Information Programme (PGI), which was estab- 
lished in 1976, provides a focus for UNESCO’s activities in the fields 
of speciahzed information ^sterns, documentation, libraries and 
archives. Under the PGI, UNESCO aims to facilitate the elaboration 
of mformation polides and plans to modernize libraries and archives 
services; to encourage standardization; to train information spedal- 
ists; and to establish specialized information networks. The object- 
ives of the programme are accomplished by improving access to 
sdentific literature; the holding of national seminars on information 
policies; tiie furthering of pilot projects, and preservation and con- 
servation efforts under the Records and Archives Management 
Programme (RAMP); and the training of users of library and inform- 
ation services. UNESCO is partidpating in the reconstruction of 
the ancient library at Alexandria, Egypt and in several national 
and regional projects to safeguard documentary heritage (for 
example, the Memory of the World Programme). PGI’s mandate 
extends to trends and soaetal impacts of information technologies. 
In March 1997 the first International Congress on Ethical, Legal 
and Sodetal Ajmects of Digital Information (‘mfoEthics’) was held, in 
Monte Carlo, Monaco. Also in March a regional InfoEtiiics congress, 
concerned with the interaction of the Islamic and Western cultures, 
was convened, in Morocco. At the second World Info-Ethics’ Con- 
fess, which was held in October 1998, in Monte Carlo, experts 
discussed issues concerning pnvacy, confidentie^ty and security in 
the electronic transfer of information. A World Commission on the 
Ethics of Scientific Knowledge and Technology, which had been 
approved by the 1997 General Conference, met for the first time in 
Ap^ 1999, in Oslo, Norway. 

UNESCIO supports the development of computer networking and 
the training of informatics specialists, in particular throu^ its 
hitereovemmental Informatics Programme (HP). HFs priorities 
include traioing in informatics, software development and research, 
the modernization of public administration and informatics policies 
and the development of regional computer networks. A regional 
conference on the use of new information and communication tech- 
nologies for development in the Arab States was held in May 1997. 


Finance 

UNESCO’s activities are funded through a regular budget provided 
by inember states and extrabudgetary funds firom otiaer sources, 
particularly UNDP, tiie World Bank, regional banks and other 
bilateral Fimds-in-Trust arrangements. UNESCO co-operates with 
many other UN agencies and international non-govemmental organ- 
izations. 
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budget for the two years 2000-01 
was US $5^.4ni., tha same as for the previous bieuaium. Elxtra- 
budgetary fluids for 2000-01 were estimated at $250m. 


Publications 


(mostly in EzigHsh, French and Spanish editions; Arabic, Chinese 
and Russian versions are also available in many casesi 
Copyright Bulletin (quarterly) 

InterruLtional Review of Education (quarterly^ 

International Social Science Journal ( quarterly i. 

Museum International (quarterly). 


Nature and Resources (quarterly). 

Prospects (quarterly review on education). 

UNESCO Courier (monthly, in 27 languages). 

UNESCO Sources < monthly). 

UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, 

World Communication Report. 

World Educational Report (every 2 years). 

World Heritage Review (quarterly). 

World Information Report. 

World Science Report ( every 2 years). 

Books, databases, video and radio documentaries, statistics, scien- 
tific maps and atlases. 


Worlci Health Organization — ^WHO 


Address: ave Appia, 1211 Geneva 27, Switzerland. 

Telephone: (22) 7912111; fox; (22) 7910746; e-maih info@who.int; 
internet: www.who.int. 

WHO was established in 1948 as the central agency directing 
international health work. 


Organization 

(September 2000) 

WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 

The ^sembly meete annually in Geneva; it is responsible for policy 
making, and the biennial programme and bud^t; it appoints the 
Director-General, admits new members and reviews budget contri- 
butions. 

EXECIJTTVE BOARD 

The Board is composed of 32 health experts designated by, but not 
rCTresentmg, their governments; they serve for three years, and tiie 
World Health Assembly elects 10 or 11 member states each year to 
the Board. It meets at least twice a year to review the Director- 
Cl^neral’s pro^amme, which it forwai^ to the Assembly with any 
recommendations that seem necessary. It advises on questions 
referred to it by the Assembly and is responsible for putting into 
effect the decisions and policies of the Assembly. It is also empowered 
to take emergency measures in case of epidemics or disasters. 

SECRETARIAT 

Director-General: Dr Gro Haslem Brundtland (Norway). 
Executive Directors: Dr Juuo J. Frenk (Mexico), Dr David L. 
Heymann (USA), Ann Kern (Australia), Dr Poonam KHEmPAL Singh 
(India), Dr SouAD Lyagoubi-Ouahchi (Tunisia), Dr David Nabarro 
(United Kingdom), Dr Olive Shisana (South Afiica), Dr Yasuhiro 
Suzuki (Japan), Dr Derek Yach (South Afidca). 

REGIONAL OFFICES 

BE 773, Belvc^Se, Harare, Zimbabwe; tel. (4) 4707493; fax (41 
4790146; e-mail regafi:o@whoafr.org; mtemet www.whoafr.org; Dir 
Dr Ebrahim Mauck Samba (The Gambia). 

Eastern Mediterranean: FOB 1517, Alexandria 21563, Epypt; teL 
(3) 4820223; fax (3) 4838916; e-mail emro@who.sci.eg; mtemet: 
www.who.scLe^ Dir Dr Hussein Abd ar-Razzaq GEZAiRy. 

Activities 

WHO’s objective is stated in the constitution as attainment by 
all peoples of tiie highest possible level of heal&\ 

It acts as the central authorUy directing international health 
work, and establishes relations with professional groups and govern- 
ment health authorities on that basis. 

It supports, on request fiom member states, programmes to pro- 
mote bealthj prevent and control health problems, control and 
eradicate disease, train health workers best suited to local needs 
and strengthen national health ^^tems. Aid is provided in emeigen- 
des and natural disasters. 

A global programme of collaborative research and exchanre of 
sdentific information is carried out in co-operation with about 


1,000 leading national institutions. Particular stress is laid on ifre 
widespread communicable diseases of the tropics, and the countries 
directly concerned are assisted in developing tneir researdi capabili- 
ties. 

It keeps diseases and other health problems under constant surv- 
eillance, promotes the exchange of information, formulates health 
regulations for international travel, and sets standards for the 
qi^ty control of drugs, vaccines and other substances affecting 
healtm 

It collects and disseminates health data and carries out statistical 
analyses and comparative studies in such diseases as cancer, heart 
disease and mental illness. 

It promotes improved environmental conditions, including 
housing, sanitation and working conditions. All available informa- 
tion on effects on human health of the pollutants in the environment 
is critically reviewed and publidied. 

Go-operation amoi^ scientists and professional groups is encour- 
aged, and the organization may propose mtemational conventions 
and agreements, it assists in developing an informed public opinion 
on matters of health. 

In May 1981 the 34th World Health Assembly adopted a Global 
Strategy in support of Health for all bv the year 20()0’. Through a 
broad consultation process mvolving all its partners, WHO reviews 
the attainment by all citizens of the world of a level of health that 
wiU pennit them to lead a socially and economically productive life. 
Primary health care was considered to be key to Health for all*, 
with the following as minimum requirements: 

Safe water in the home or within 15 minutes* walki^ distance, 
and adequate sanitary facilities in the home or immediate vicinity; 
Immunization against diphtheria, pertussis, tetanus, poliomyeli- 
tis, measles and tuberculoBis; 

Local health care, including availability of at least 20 essential 
drugs, within one hour's travel; 

Trained personnel to attend childbirth, and to care for pregnant 
mothers and children up to at least one year old. 

In May 1998 the World Health Assembly agreed that a new global 
strategy should be effected, through regional and national health 
policies. The so-called Health for all in the 21st century* initiative 
was to build on the primary health care approach of the Health for 
aU' strategy, but was to strengthen the emphasis on quality of life, 
equity in health and access to health services. 

In July 1998 Dr Gro Harlem Brundtland officially took office as 
the new Director-General of WHO. She immediately announced an 
extensive reform of the organization, including restructuring the 
WHO technical programmes into nine groups, or ‘dusters* each 
headed by an Executive Director (see above). The groups were 
establish^ within the firamework of the following four mam areas 
of activity: Combating iU health, incorporating Communicable Dise- 
ases and Non-communicable Diseases; Building healthy populations 
and communities, comprising the groups Health Systems and Com- 
munity Health, Sustmnable Development and Healthy Environ- 
ments and Social C]!hange and Mental Health; Sustained health, 
including the groups Health Technology and Pharmaceuticals and 
Evidence and Information for Policy, and Internal support- 
reaching out, comprising External Affairs and Governing %(hes, 
and General Management 

COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 

The Communicable Diseases group works to reduce the impact of 
infectious diseases world-wide through surveillance and response; 
prevention and control; eradication and elimination; and research 
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and development. The group seeks to strengthen global monitorii^ 
of important communicable disease problems and to increase the 
organization’s capacity to provide an effective response to those 
problems. "WHO also aims to reduce the impact of other communic- 
able diseases through intensive, routine, prevention and control and, 
where possible, through the elimination or eradication of specific 
infections. 

One of WHO’s major achievements was the eradication of 
smallpox. Following a massive international campaimi of vaccina- 
tion ATiri surveillance, begun in 1958 and intensmea in 1967, the 
last case was detected in 1977 and the eradication of the disease 
w£is declared in 1980. In May 1996 the World Health Assembly 
resolved that, pending a final endorsement, all remaining stocks of 
the smallpox virus were to be destroyed on 30 June 1999; in May 
1999, however, it was agreed to retain existing stocks until 2002. 
In 1988 the World Health Assembly declared its commitment to the 
similar eradication of poliomyelitis by 2000 and laimched toe Global 
Polio Eradication Initiative. (The certification date envisaged for 
the global eradication of polio was subsequently revised to 2005.) 
By 1999 the number of reported polio cases world-wide had dedined 
to some 6,000, fi-om 35,000 in 1988 (the actual number of cases in 
1988 was estimated at around 350,000). 

The objective of providing immunization for aU children by 1990 
was adopted by the WoridHealth Assembly in 1977. Six dfeeases 
imeasles, whooping cou^, tetanus, ^liomyehtis, tuberculosis and 
diphtoeria) became toe target of the Emanded Progra mm e on 
Immunization (EPI), in which WHO, UMCEF and many other 
organizations collaborated. As a result of massive international and 
national efforts, toe global immunization coverage increased from 
20% m toe early 1980s to toe targeted rate of 80% by toe end of 
1990. This coverage signified that more than 100m. children in 
toe developing world under toe a^ of one had been successfully 
vaccinated against toe targeted (useases, the lives of about 3m. 
chdldren had been saved evei^ year, and 500,000 annual cases of 
paralysis as a result of polio had been prevented. In 1992 toe 
Assertoly resolved to reach a new target of 90% immunization 
coverage with toe siz EPI vaccines; to introduce hepatitis B as a 
seventh vaccme and to introduce the yellow fever vaccine in areas 
where it occurs endemically. 

As a result of toe reform of WHO implemented from mid-1998, 
toe former Efivision of Control of Tropical Diseases was integrated 
into toe Communicable Diseases cluster, providing technical support 
to assist in toe planning and implementation of control programmes, 
at global, regional or sub-re^onal level. Direct technical support is 
given to toe design of realistic sustainable control programmes and 
to toe integration of such programmes in the health services and 
toe social and economic sectors of member countries. WHO takes 
part in mobilmng resources for disease control where needed, and co- 
ordinating national and international participation. WHO’s Special 
Progrmnme for Research and Training in Tropical Diseases, spon- 
sored jointly by WHO, UNDP and toe World Bank, was establiSied 
in 1975, and comnrises a world-wide network of about 5,000 scien- 
tists working on toe development of vaccines, new drugs, diagnostic 
kits, non-chemical insecticides and epidemiology and social and 
economic research on toe target diseases. The programme aima to 
strengthen research institutions in developing countries, and to 
encoura^ participation by scientists firom the countries most 
affected by tropical diseases. In January 1998 a new 20-year pro- 
^■amme to eliminate lymphatic filariasis was initiated, with substan- 
tial funding and support mom two major pharmaceutical companies, 
and in coflaboration with toe World Bank, the Arab Fmid for 
Economic and Social Development and toe governments of Japan, 
toe United Eiz^om and toe IJSA. A Mitu^rial Conference on 
Malaria, oiganmed by WHO in October 1992 adopted a global 
strate^ spedfying requirements for effective control of the disease, 
which kills an estimated Im. people every year and affects a further 
300m.-500m. WHO assists countries where malaria is endemic to 
prep aro n ational plans of action for malaria control in accordance 
wito WHO’s Global Malaria Control Strategy, which emphasized 
strengthening local capabilities, for example through training for 
effective health control. In July 1998 WH(5 dedaredtoe control of 
malaria a priority concern, and in October formally launched the 
*Roll Back Malaria’ programme, in coiyunction with UNICEF, the 
World Bank and UNDP. Emphasis was to be placed on strengthening 
local health systems mid on toe promotion of inexpensive preventa- 
tive measures, including toe use of bednets treated with insecticides. 
WHO, wito a number of private and public partners, also supports 
the development of more effective anti-malaria drugs and vaccines 
through toe *Medicmes for Malaria’ venture. A new ^Afr ic an Initia- 
tive fiir Malaria Control in toe 21st Century’, aima to reduce the 
prevalence of malaria in 42 African countries by as much as 50% 
by 2010. 

In Jiily 1994 WHO, together wito toe Sasakawa Memorial Health 
Foun^tion, orgmiized an international conference on the elimina- 
uon of leprosy, jbe conference adopted a dedaration on their com- 
mitmat to ^ elimination of leprosy (toe reduction of toe 
prevalence of leprosy to less than one case per 10,000 population) 


The United Nations in the Middle East and North Africa 

by 2000 and WHO established a Special Programme devoted to this 
objective. In September 1998 WHO announced that the use of a 
combination of three drugs (known as multi-drug therapy- MDT) 
had resulted in a reduction in the number of leprosy caused world- 
wide firom 10m.-12m. in 1988, to 1.15m. in 1997. Moreover, m April 
1999 WHO announced that toe number of countries having more 
the one case of leprosy per 10,000 had dechned from 122 in 1986 to 
28. WHO reported that toe continued use of MDT treatment over a 
period of five-10 years would result in an end to all transmission of 
toe disease, except in India, which had more than one-half of the 
global total of active leprosy cases. In November 1999 WHO launched 
a new initiative, in collaboration with several governments and a 
m^or pharmaceutical company, to eradicate leprosy by toe end of 
2005. In July 1998 toe Director-Cjeneral of WHO and representatives 
of more than 20 countries, meeting in Yamoussoukro, C6te d’Ivoire, 
signed a declaration on the control of another emerging mycobao- 
terial disease, Buruli ulcer. 

In 1995 WHO established a Global Tuberculosis Programme to 
address the ftmarging challenges of toe TB epidemic. According to 
WHO estimates, around 2m jp^ple die from the disease each year, 
prompting WHO to declare TB a global emergency. WHO provides 
technical support to all member countries, with special attention 
being given to those wito high TB prevalence, to establish effective 
natioiml tuberculosis control programmes. WHO’s strategy for TB 
control inclucieB toe use of DOTS (directly observed treatment, 
short-course), standardized treatment guide-lines, and result 
accountability through routine evaluation of treatment outcomes. 
Simultaneously, \TOO is encouragpg research with toe aim of 
further HigaftTninating DOTS, adapting it for wider use, developing 
new tools for prevention, diagnosis and treatment, and contaimg 
new threats such as the HEV/TB co-epidemic. In March 1997 it was 
announced that toe use of DOTS in 10% of cases world-wide was 
resulting iu toe stabilization of the global epideimc. WHO predicted 
that an mcreased use of DOTS would prevent 10m. deaths within 
10 years. In March 1998 WHO identified Morocco and Oman among 
several countries successfully controlling TB through the use of 
DOTS, while toe GCC (q.v.) states were undertaking a joint initiative 
to eliminate the disease, as well as inmlementing national plans of 
action. Nevertheless, ^ late 1998 WHO estimated that there were 
sW 8m. new cases of TB occurring world-wide each year, of which 
more than one-half were m Asia. In March 1999 WHO announced 
the launch of a new iaitiative, Stop TB, in co-operation with toe 
World Bank, the US Government and a coalition of non- 
governmental organizations, which aimed to promote DOTS to 
ensure its use in 86% of cases by 2005, compared with some 16% in 
the late 1990s. 

NON-COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 
The Non-communicable Diseases group comprises three depart- 
ments responsible for the surveillance, prevention and management 
of uninfectious diseases (such as those arising from an unhealthy 
diet). 

Tnter-Healto’, a programme to combat non-communicable chrome 
diseases was initiated in 1990, with the particular aim of preventing 
an increase in the incidence of such diseases and their related life- 
style determinants, in developing countries. WHO’s programmes for 
diabetes meUitus, chronic rheumatic diseases and astiuna assist 
wito the development of national programmes, based upon goals and 
targets for toe improvement of early detection, care and reduction of 
long-term complications. They also monitor toe global epidemiolog- 
ical situation and co-ordinate multinational research activities con- 
cerned with the prevention and care of non-communicable diseases. 
In mid-1998 WHO adopted a resolution on measures to be taken to 
combat these diseases, the prevalence of which was anticipated to 
increase, particularly in developing countries, owing to rising life 
expectancy and changes in lifestyles. For example, Tbetween 1996 
and 2025 the number of adults affected by diabetes was projected 
to increase from 135m. to 300m. In February 1999 WHO initiated 
a new programme, ‘Vision 2020: the Right to Sight’, which aimed 
to eliminate avoidable blindness (estimated to be as much as 80% 
of all cases) by 2020. Blindness was otherwise predicted to increase 
by as much as 100%, owing to the increased longevity of the global 
population. 

EDEALTH SYSTEMS AND COMMUNITY HEALTH 
Duriog 1998 WHO integrated its programmes relating to the health 
and development of children ana adolescents, repi^uctive health 
and researdi, women’s health, and health systems within the Health 
Systems and Community Health group. The CTOup’s aitti is to 
improve access to sustainable healto care for all by strengthening 
hemth systems and fostering individual, family and community 
development. Activities inriude newborn care; child health, 
indudu^ promoting and protecting the health am i development of 
the child through such approadies as promotion of breast-feeding 
and use of toe mother-baby package, as well as care of the sick 
child, including diarrhoeal and acute respiratory disease control 
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and support to women and children in difficult circumstances: the 

S tion of safe motherhood and maternal health: adolsescent 

‘i^velopment of young people 
me prevention of spe^c healtdi problems; women, health and 
addressing issues of gender, sexual violence, 
and harmful traditional practices; and human reproduction, 
mcludw research related to contraceptive technologies and effec- 
tive metho^. A region^ wor^op to strengthen national capabili- 
ties m mother and cMd health m the Eastern Mediterranean was 
cozened m Egypt, in April 1999, under a strengthened 
n^ative to reduce maternal illness and mortality. In addition. 
WHO am^ to pro^de technical leadership and coordination on 
reproductive heallii and to support countries m their efforts to 
ensure l^t people: experience healthy sexual development and 
matoatio^ have the capacity for healthy, equitable and responsible 
relati^oMhips; can achieve their reproductive intentions safelv and 
he^thilj^ avoid illnesses, diseases and injury related to sexuality 
^d receive appropriate counseUmg. care and 
rehabihtation for diseases and conditions related to sexuality and 
reproduction. 

WHO 8 Division of Diarrhoeal and Acute Respiratory Disease 
Control encourages national programmes aimed at reducing 
estimated 3.5m. yearly childhood deaths as a result of diairaoea, 
particularly through the use of oral rehydration therapy and preven- 
tive measures. The Division is also seeking to reduce deaths from 
pneumonia in i^ants through the use of a simple case-management 
strategy involvmg the reco^tion of danger signs and treatment 
with an apprOTiiate antibiotic. In September 1997 WHO, in collabor- 
ation with UNICEF, formally launched a programme advocating 
the Integrated Management of Childhood Illness <IMCI), following 
successful regional trials in more than 20 developing countries 
during 1996-97. IMCI recogi^es that pneumonia, diarrhoea, 
measles, malaria and malnutrition cause some 70^ of the llm. 
childhood deaths each year, and recommends screening sick children 
for all five conditions, m order to enable health workers to reach a 
more accurate diagnosis than may be achieved £rom the results of 
a single assessment. 


A new Joint UN Programme on the human immunodeficiency virus 
(HIV) and AIDS— UNAIDS— became operational on 1 January 1996, 
sponsored jointiy by WHO, the World Bank, UNICEF, UNDP, 
UNESCO and UNFPA, WHO established an Office of IIIV/AIDS 
and Sexually-Transmitted Diseases m order to ensure the continuity 
of its global response to the problem, wMdh included support for 
national control and education plans, improving the safety of blood 
supphes and h^roving the care and sup^rt of AIDS patients. In 
addition, the Office was to liaise with UNAlDS and to make available 
WHO’s research and technical expertise. In December 1999 an 
estimated 33.6m. adults and children world-wide were living with 
HIV/AIDS; of these, 6.6nL were estimated to have been imected 
durii^ that year. Of the 5.8m. people newly affected in 1998, 19,000 
were m North Afidca and the Middle East. 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT AND HEALTHY ENVIRON- 
MEiNTS 

The Sustainable Development and Healthy Environment group 
comprises four departments that concentrate on: health in sustain- 
able development; nutrition for health and development; protection 
of the human environment; and emergency and humanitarian 
action. 

The^^roup seeks to monitor the advai^ges and di^d^mtags 

process of globaJixation; to integrate the issue of health into poverty 
reduction programmes; suid to promote human rights and equality. 
Adequate and safe food and nutrition is a priority progr amme area. 
An estimated 780m. world-wide cannot meet basic neecb for energy 
flr>H protein, more thfln 2,000m. people lack essential vi tamins and 
minerals, and 170m. children are estimated to be malnourished. 
WHO collaborates with FAO, WFP, UNICEF and other UN agencies 
m its activities relating to nutrition and food safety. In December 
1992 an Latemational Conference on Nutrition, co-sponsored by 
FAO and WHO, adopted a World Declaration on Nutrition smd a 
Plan of Action designed to make the fight against malnutrition a 
development priority. In pursuing the objectives of the Declaration 
WHO promotes the elaboration of national plai^ of a^on for nutri- 
tion and fliiTifl to identify and support countries with high levels 
of malnutrition, which includes protein energy deficiencies, and 
deficiencies of iron, vitamin A and iodine. A stretegy of umversal 
salt lodization was launched in 1993 (iodine deficiency has b^n 
found to be a cause of mental handicap). In collaborati^ with other 
international agencies, WHO is implementing a comprehensive stra- 
tegy for promoting appropriate infant, jroung-dffid maternal 
nutrition, and for dealing effectively ydto nutritional emer^naes 
in large populations. Areas of emphasis include promoting nealth- 
care practices that enhance successful breast-feeding; appropn^ 
complementary feeding; refining the use and interpretation of body 


measurements for assessing nutritional status; relevant informa- 
tion, education and training; and action to give effect to the 1981 
International Code of Marke^g of Breast-milk Substitutes. WHO’s 
Food Safety Programme a^rns to eliminate risks, such as biological 
contaminants m foods which are a mqjor cause of diarrhoea and 
malnutntion in children. WHO, together with FAO, establishes food 
standards ‘through the work of tie Codex Alimentarius Commis- 
sions and evaluates food additives, pesticide residues and other 
contaminants and their implications tor health. 

WHO’s Programme for me Promotion of Environment Health 
undertakes a wide range of initiatives to tackle the increasing 
threats to health and well-being from a changing environment, 
especially in relation to air pollution control of monitoring of water 
quality, "sanitation, protection against radiation, management of 
hazardous waste, chemical safety and housing hygiene. The major 
part of W’HO s technical co-operation in environmental health in 
develop^ countries is concerned with community water supply 
and sanitation. The Programme also gives prominence to the assess- 
ment of health risks from chemical, physical and biological agents. 
To contribute to the solution of environmental health problems 
associated with the rapid urbanization of cities in the developing 
world, the Programme was promoting globally in the 1990s the 
Healthy Cily approach that had been initiated in Europe. WHO is 
also working with other agencies to consider the implications on 
human health of global climate change. 

Through its Division of Emergency and Humanitarian Action 
WHO acts as the "health arm’ of UN relief efforts m response to 
emergencies and natural disasters. Its emergency preparedness 
activities include co-ordination, poliqy-making and planning, aware- 
ness-building, technical advice, training, publicatioii of standards 
and guide-lmes, and research. Its emergency relief activities include 
oganizational support, the provision of emergency drugs and sup- 
mies and conducting technical emergency assessment missions. The 
Division’s obiective is to strengthen the national capacity of member 
states to reduce the adverse health consequences of disasters. In 
responding to emergency situations, WHO aims to develop projects 
and activities that will assist the national authorities concerned in 


rebuildug or strengthening their own capacity to handle the impact 
of such situanons. 

WHO assists UNRWA ( q.v. I in providing healthcare to Palestin- 
ians living in the Occupied Territories. In October 1993, followup 
a peace accord reached by Israel and Palestine in September, WHO 
launched an appeal for tJS $10m. to finance a technical assistance 
programme that was to implement the transfer of health services 
to a Palestinian self-governing authority, and provide for primary 
health care projects in the Occupied Territories. In May 1994 the 
World Health Assembly adopted a resolution to support the pro- 
gramme and to allocate the necessary funds to meet the urgent 
health needs of the Palestinian people 

In March 1996 a survey of healtn conditions in Iraq, published 
by WHO, generated concern at the impact on the popmation of 
the ongoing international trade embargo and, in particular, the 
widespread incidence of nutritional deficiencies and increasing 
infant mortality rates. Under the terms of Resolution 986 of the UN 
Security Council, which permitted the limited sale of petroleum by 
the Iraqi authorities in order to facilitate the purchase of essential 
humanitarian supplies, WHO was responsible for distributing med- 
icines and medical supplies, for supervising the distribution of 
medicines by the Iraqi authorities in central and southern Iraq and 
for implementing an epidemiological surveillance network in the 
northern Kurdish provinces of Iraq. The distribution of medicines 
to an anticipated 600 hospitals and health centres was initiated in 
May 1997. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND MENTAL HEALTH 

ments: Health Promotion; Disability, Ii]^^?*revention and RelShil- 
itation; Mental Health; and Substance Abuse The group works to 
assess the impact of injuries, violence and sensory impairments on 
health, and formulates guide-lines and protocols for the prevention 
and management of mental problems The Health Promotion depart- 
ment promotes decentralized and community-based health pro- 
grammes and IS concerned with the challenro of p<mulation ageing 
and encouraging healthy life-styles and self-care. Several projects 
have been undertaken, in collaborations between WHO regional 
and country offices and other relevant organizations, mdudii^. the 
Global School Health Initiative, to bridge the sectors of healm and 
education and to promote the health of school-age children; the 
Global Strategy for Occupational Health, to promote the health of 
the working population and the control of occupational health risks; 
Community-based Rehabilitation, which aimed to provide a more 
enabling environment for people with disabilities; and a communica- 
tion strategy’ to provide trainmg and support for health communica- 
tions personnel and initiatives. 

The Substance Abuse department is concerned with problems of 
alcohol, drugs and other substance abuse. Wi thin its I^gramme on 
Substance Abuse (PSA), which was established in 1990 in response 
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to the global increase in substance abuse, WHO provides technical 
support to assist countries in formulating poKcies with r^ard to 
the prevention and reduction of the health and social effects of 
psychoactive substance abuse. PSA’s sphere of activity includes 
epidemiological surveillance and risk assessment, advoca^ and the 
dissemination of information, strengthening national and regional 
revention and health promotion techniques and strategies, the 
evelopment of cost-effective treatment and rehabilitation 
approaches, and also encompasses repilatoiy activities as required 
under l^e international drugs-control treaties in force. 

The Tobacco or Health Progamme, which was incorporated into 
the PSA in May 1994, aims to reduce the use of tobacco, by educating 
tobacco-users and preventing young people from adopting the habit. 
In 1996 WHO published its first report on the tobacco situation 
world-wide. According to WHO, about one-third of the world’s popul- 
ation aged over 15 years smoke tobacco, which causes approximately 
3.5m. deaths each year (through lung cancer, heart di^ase, chronic 
bronchitis and other effects). In 1998 the Tobacco Free Initiative*, 
a major global anti-smoking campaign, was established. In May 
1999 the World Health Assembly endorsed the formulation of a 
Framework Convention on Tobacco Control to help to combat the 
increase in tobacco use and production, and to rebate aspects of 
the tobacco industry. 

HEALTH TECHNOLOGY AND PHARMACEUTICALS 
WHO’s Health Technology and Pharmaceuticals group comprises 
the follow^ three departments: Essential Drugs and Other Medic- 
ines; Vaccines and Other Biologicals; and Blood Safety and Clinical 
Tedmology. Awordingly, the group promotes the development and 
effective use of drugs and vaccines, as well as the appropriate 
use of traditional medicines, the seffsufificiency of immunization 
programmes, and world-wide co-operation on blood safety. 

In January 1999 the Executive Board adopted a resolution on 
WHO’s Revised Drug Strategy, which placed emphasis on the ine- 
qualities of access to pharmaceuticals, and also covered specific 
aspects of drugs policy, qualify assurance, drug promotion, drug 
donation, independent dnig information and rational drug use. 
Plans of action involving co-operation with member states and other 
international organizations in order to monitor and analyse the 
pharmaceutical and public health implications of international 
agreements, including trade agreements. 


The United Nations in the Middle East and North Africa 

In September 1991 the Children’s Vaccine Initiative (CVI) was 
launched, jointly sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation, UNDP, 
UNICEF, WHO and the World Bank, to facilitate the development 
and provision of chil dren’s vaccines. The CVI has as its ultimate 
goal the development of a single oral immunization shortfy after 
birth that will protect against Si m^’or childhood diseases. In 1998 
the CVI reported that 4m. children ^e each year of diseases for 
which there are existing, common vaccines. In 1999 WHO, UNICEF, 
the World Bank and a number of public- and private-sector partners 
formed the Global Alliance for Vaccines and Immunization (GAVI), 
which aimed to expand the provision of existing vaccines and to 
accelerate the devdopment and introduction of new vaccines and 
technologies, with ^e goal of protecting children of all nationalities 
and from all socio-economic backgrounds against vaccine-prevent- 
able diseases. 

Finance 

WHO’s regular budmt is provided by assessment of member states 
and associate members. An additional fund for specific projects is 
provided by voluntary contributions from members and other 
sources. Funds are received from the UNDP and from UNFPA for 
population programmes. The two-year budget for 1998-99 amounted 
to US $842.66m., of which $157.4m. (or 18.7% of the total) was 
allocated to Africa and $90.2m. (10.7%) to the eastern Mediterranean 
region. In May 1999 the Assembly approved a regular budget of 
$&2.64m. for the 2000-01 biennium, with a further $15m. to be 
available to fund priority programmes. 

Publications 

Bulletin of WHO (monthly). 

Environmental Health Criteria. 

International Digest of Health Legislation (quarterly). 

Weekly Epidemiological Record. 

WHO Drug Information (quarterly). 

World Health Statistics Annual. 

Series of technical reports. 


Other UN Organizations Active in the Middle East 

and North Africa 


OFFICE FOR THE CO-ORDINATION OF HUMANITARIAN 
AFFAIRS 

Address: United Nations Plaza, New York, NY10017, USA 

Telephone: (212) 963-1234; fax: (212) 963-1312; e-maih ochany@ 
un.org; internet: www.reliefweb.int/dha-ol. 

The Office was established in Januazy 1998 as part of the UN 
Secretariat, with a mandate to co-ordinate international humanita- 
rian assistance and to provide policy and other advice on humanita- 
rian issues. It administers the Humanitarian Early Warning 
System, as well as Integrated Regional Information Networks to 
monitor the situation in different countries and a Disaster Res- 
ponse System 

Under Secreta^-General for Humanitarian Affairs and 
Emergency Relief Co-ordinator: Sergio Vmra de Mello (Brazil). 


OFFICE FOR DRUG CONTROL AND CRIME 
PREVENTION-ODCCP 

Address: Vienna International Centre, POB 500, 1400 Vienna, Aus- 
tria 

Telephone: (1) 26060*4266; fax: (1) 26060<’5866; internet: 
www.odccp.org. 

The Office was established on 1 November 1997 to strengthen the 
UN’s intograted approach to issues relating to drug control, crime 
prevention and international terrorism. It comprises two principal 
components: the United Nations International Drug Control Pro- 
gramme (UNDCP) and the Centre for IntemationalCrime Preven- 
tion, both headed by the ODCCP Executive Director. 

Executive Director: Pino Aeucchi (Italy). 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS HIGH 
COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
Address: Palais des Nations, 1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland. 
Telephone: (22) 9171873; fax: (22) 9170245; e-mail: scrt.hchi@ 
unog.ch; internet: www.unhchr.ch. 

The Office is a body of the UN Secretariat and is the focal point for 
UN human rights activities. Since September 1997 it has incorpor- 
ated the Centre for Human Rights. 

High Commissionen Mary Robinson (Ireland). 

OFFICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL CO- 
ORDINATOR IN THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES-UNSCO 
Address: POB 490, Government House, Jerusalem 91004. 
Telephone: (7) 2822746; fax (7) 2820966; e-maih unsco@un.org. 
UNSCO was established in June 1994 to support the Middle East 
peace process, in particular implementation of the Declaration of 
Principles with regard to interim arrangements for Palestinian self- 
rule (signed by the Israeli Government and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization in 1993), and to enhance the effectiveness of interna- 
tional donor assistance to the emerging autonomous areas. The 
Special Co-ordinator imdertakes to co-ordmate UN programmes and 
agencies working in the region and organizes an annual inter- 
agency meeting. The Co-ordmator also co-chairs a Local Ad Co- 
ordination Committee to consider political and socio-economic devel- 
opments affecting donor assistance and to identify priority areas 
for support. 

Special Co-ordinator: Tbrje Rod Larsen (Norway). 

UNITED NATIONS CENTRE FOR HUMAN 
SETTLEMENTS--UNCHS (Habitat) 

Address: POB 30030, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Telephone: (2) 621234; fax: (2) 624266; e-mail: habitat@unchs.org; 
internet: www.unchs.org. 
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The Centre was e^blished in 1978 to service the inter-gov- 
emmentu Co mmissi on on Human Settlements, and to serve as a 
focus for human settlements activities in the UN system. A Confer- 
^ce on Human Settlements rHabitat IT i was held in Istanbul, 
Turkey, m June 1996. 

Executive Directon Dr KLAraTopras (Gennanyi (actingl. 

UNITED NATIONS CHDUDBEN’S PDND-UNICEF 

Address: 3 United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017. USA. 

Tdephone: (212) 326-7000; fax: i2l2i 888-7466; e-mafl: 
webmaster@umcef.org; internet: www.unicefoig. 

UNICEF was established m 1946 by the UN General Assembly as 
the UN International Children’s Emeigency Fund, to meet the 
emergency needs of children in post-war Europe and China. In 1950 
its mandate was changed to emphasize programmes giving long- 
term benefits to children everywhere, particularlv those in de^^- 
oping countries who are in the greatest need. 

Executive Director: Carol Bellamy (USAl 

Regional Office for the Middle East and North Africa: FOB 
840028, 11181, Amman, Jordan; tel. (6) 4629571; fex (6) 4640049; 
e-mail m6naro@unicef.oig.jo. 

UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND 
DEVELOPMENT-UNCTAD 

Address: Palais des Nations, 1211 Geneva 10. Switzerland. 

Telephone: (22) 9071234; fax: (22) 9070057 e-mail: ers@iinctad 
.or^ internet: www.unctad.org. 

UNCTAD was established in 1964. UNCTAD is the prmcipal organ 
of the UN General Assenibly concerned with trade and development, 
and is the focal point within the UN syi^m for integrated activities 
relating to trade, finance, technology, investment and sustainable 
development. It aims to maximize the trade and development oppor- 
tunities of developing countries, in particular least-developed coun- 
tries, and to assist uiem to adapt to the increasing globalization 
and liberalization of the world economy. UNCTAD un<fertakes con- 
sensus-building activities, research and policy analysis and tech- 
nical co-operation. 

Secretary-General: Rubens RictjPERO (Brazil i. 

UNITED NATIONS POPULATION FUND-UNFPA 
Address: 220 East 42nd St, New York, OT 10017, USA. 

Telephone: (212) 297-5020; fax: (212) 557-6416; inteniet: 
www.unj^a.org. 

Created in 1967 as the Trust Fund for Population Activities, the 
UN Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) was established as a 
Fund of the UN General Assembly in 1972 and was made a subsid- 
iary oi^an of the UN General Assembly in 1979, with the UNDP 
Goven^g Council designated as its ^veming body. In 1987 
UNFPA’s name was chmiged to the United Nations Population Fund 
(retaining the same acronym). 

Executive Director; Dr Nafis Sadik (Pakistan). 

UN Specialized Agencies 

INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY-IAEA 
Address: Wagramerstrasse 5, POB 100, 1400 Vienna, Austria. 
T^ephone; (1) 26000; fax: (Ij 26007; e-maih oflacial.mail@ 
iaea.org; internet: www.iaea.org/- 

The i^ency was foimded in 1957 with the aim of enlarging the 
contribution of atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity 
throughout the world, through tedmical co-operation (assisting 
reseanh on and practical appEcation of atomic energy for peaceful 
uses) and safeguards (ensuring that materials and services provided 
by the Agenpy are not used for any military purpose). 

Director-General: Dr Muhammad el-Bar.adei (Egypt). 

INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION- 
ICAO 

Address: 999 University St, Montreal, QC H5C 5H7, Canada. 
Telephone; (514) 954-8219; fax: (514 ) 954-6077; e-mail; 
icaohq@icao.org; internet: www.icao.mt. 

ICAO was founded in 1947, on the basis of the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation, signed in Chic^o, in 1944, to develop 
the techniques of inteniational air navigation and to help in the 
planning Atifl improvement of international air transport. 


The United Nations in the Middle East and North Afr > 

Secretazy-General: Renato Claudio Costa Pereira (Brazil). 

Regional Office for the Middle East: Egyptian Civil Aviat 
Complex, Cairo Airport Rd, 11776 Cairo, Egypt, 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION-ILO 
Address: 4 route des Morillons, 1211 Greneva 22, Switzerland. 
Telephone: ( 22j 7996111; fax: (22) 7998577; internet: www-Oo.o 
ILO was founded in 1919 to work for social justice as a basis 
lasting peace. It carries out this mandate by promoting decent Uvi 
standards, satisfactory conditions of work and pay and adequ; 
employment opportunities. Methods of action indude the creati 
of mtemationm labour standard; the provision of technical < 
operation services; and training, education, research and puhlishi 
activities to advance ILO objectives. 

Director-General: Juan 0. Somama (Chile). 

Regional Office for Africa: BP 3960, AhicUan 01, Cote dlvoh 
tel 32-27-16. 

Regional Office for Arab States: FOB 11-4088, Beirut, Lebano 
tel. ( 1) 752400; fax (1 1 752405; e-mail beirat@ilo.org.Ib- 

ENTEIRNATIONAL MARITIME ORGANIZATION-IMO 

Address: 4 Albert Embankment, London, SEl 7SR, Unih 
Kingdom. 

Telephone; (20 ) 7735-7611; fax; (20) 7587-321 

e-m^ info@imo.org; internet: www.imo.org. 

The Inter-Govemmental Maritime (Consultative Organizatic 
( IMCO ) began operations in 1959, as a spedalized agen^ of the U 
to facilitate co-operation among ^vermnents on technical mattei 
affecting international shipping. Its main aims are to improve tl 
safety of international shipping, and to prevent pollution caused I 
ships. IMCO became IMO in 1982. 

Secretary-General: William A O’Neil (Canada). 

INTEIINATIONAL TEaLECOMMUNICATION UNION-ITU 
Address: Place des Nations, 1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. 
Telephone: (22 ) 7305111; fax: (22) 7337256; e-maih itumail* 
ituint; internet: www.ituiiit. 

Founded in 1865, ITU became a spedalized ^en^ of the U) 
in 1947. It acts to encourage world co-operation in the use ( 
telecommunication, to promote technical development and to hai 
monize national pohdes in the field. 

Secretary-General: Yosino Utsimi (Japan ). 

UNITED NATIONS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATTON-UNIDO 

Address: Vienna International Centre, POB 300, 1400 Vienna, Aus 
tria. 

Telephone: d) 260260; fax: (1) 2692669; e-mail: unido-pinfo( 
urudo.org; internet: www.unido.org. 

UNIDO began operations in 1967. It aims to promote sustainabl 
and sodally equitable industrial development in developing coun 
tries and in countries with economies in transition; encourage 
industrial partnerahips between governments and the private secto 
and acts as a world-wide forum for industrial development; provide 
technical co-operation services. 

Directoi^General: Carlos Alfredo Magahkos (Argentina). 

UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION-UPU 
Address: Case postale, 3000 Berne 15, Switzerland. 

Telephone: (31 ) 3503111; fax: (31)3503110; e-mail; info@.upu.nt 
inteniet: www.upu.nt. 

The General Postal Union was founded by the Treaty of Bem< 
(1874), beginning operations in July 1875. Three years later it 
name was chan^ to the Universal Postal Union. In 1948 UPl 
became a specialized agenQ^ of the UN. It aims to develop an( 
unify the international postal service, to study problems and t 
protide training. 

Director-General: Thomas E. Leato’ (USA). 

WORLD INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY ORGANIZATION- 
WIPO 

Address: 34 chemin des Colombettes, 1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland 

Telephone: (22) 3389111; fax; (22) 7335428; e-mail: wipo.mail^ 
wipo.int; internet: www.wipo.int. 

WTPO was established in 1970, It became a specialized agency o 
the in 1974 concerned with the protection of intellectual property 
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pj^porty, establishes modd laws, and 
the protection of inventions, trademarks 
etc. WIPO provides legal and technical assistance to developing 
connmes and comtries with economies in transition and advises 
countries on obligations under the World Trade Organization’s 
^<J6*Related Aspects of Intellectual Property 

tughts (TRIPS). 

Director-General: Dr Kamil Idris (Sudan). 


The United Nations in the Middle East and North Africa 
WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION- WMO 

Address: 7 bis ave de la Paix, 1211 Geneva 2, Switzerland. 

Telephone: (22) 7308111; fax: (22) 7308181; e-mail ipa(§>gateway 
.wmo.ch; internet: www.wmo.ch. 

WMO started its activities in 1961, aiming to improve the exchange 
of information in the fields of meteorology, dimatology and opera- 
tional hydrology, and its applications. 

Secretary-General: Prof. G.O.P. Obasi (Nigeria). 


United Nations Information Centres 


BP 823, 9a rue Emile P^en, Hydra, Algiers; tel. (2) 
6912121; fax (2) 692316; e-mail unic(a8t.cerist.dz. 

^31, Rd 2803, Segaya 328, Manama; 
tel. (973) 231046; Sk (973) 270749; e-mail unic^atelco.com.bh (also 
covers Qatar and the United Arab Emirates). 

1 Osoiis a, &rden City, Cairo; tel. (2) 769596; fex (2) 
e-mail umc.eg@imdp.org (also covers Saudi Arabia). 

Farahani Ave 186, Tehran 
16868, tel. (21) 8731534; fiax (21) 2044623; e-mail iali@unic.un or ir 

Sq.. Chouran. Beirut; tel. (1) 

981301, fax (1) 981516 (also covers Jordan, Kuwait and Syria). 


Libya: POB 286, Muzzafar Al-Affcas St, Hay el-Andalous, Tripoli; 
tel. (21) 4777885; fax (21) 4777343; e-mail fo.lby(g>iindp.org. 
Morocco: BP 601, Angle Charia Ibnouzaid 6, Rabat; tel. (7) 768633; 
fax (7) 768377; e-mail rabat@ccmail.unicc.or:g. 

Tunisia: BP 863, 61 blvd Bab-Benat, 1035 Tunis; tel. (1) 560203; 
fax (1) 568811; e-mail dnfo@tuiiis.iin.intl.tn; internet -www 
.unic-tunis.intl.tn. 

Turkey: PK 407, 197 Atattirk Bui., Ankara; tel. (312) 4268113; fax 
(312) 4689719; e-mail mnc@mi.OTg.tr. 

Yemen: POB 237, Handhal St, 4, Al-Boniya Area, San‘a; tel. (1) 
274000; fax (1) 274043; e-mail unicyem(§^.net.ye. 
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AFESD 


ARAB FUND FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT— AFESD 


Address: POB 21923, Safat, 13080 Kuwait. 

Telephone: 4844500; £eub 4815760; e-mail: hq@arabfimd.org; 
internet: www.arabfund.org. 

Established in 1968 by the Economic Council of the Arab League, the 
Fund began its operations in 1974. It participates in the fiTi«Tir*in£r of 
economic and social development projects in the Arab states. 

MEMBERSHEP 

Twenty-one members (see table of subscriptions below). 


Organization 

(September 2000) 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The Board of Governors consists of a Governor and an Alternate 
Governor appointed by each member of the Fund. The Board of 
Governors is considered as the General Assembly of the Fund, onH 
has all powers. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The Board of Directors is composed of eight Directors elected by 
the Board of Governors from among Arab citizens of recognized 
experience and competence. They are elected for a renewable term 
of two years. 

The Board of Directors is charged with all the activities of the 
Fimd and exercises the powers delegated to it by the Board of 
Governors. 

Director-General and Chairman of the Board of Directors: 

Abdlatif Yousuf al-Hamad 

FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 

In 1982 the authorized capital was increased from 4()0m. Kuwaiti 
dinars (KD) to KD 800m., divided into 80,000 shares having a 
value of KD 10,000 each. At the end of 1998 paid-up capital was 
KD 663.04m. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS (KD million, December 1997)* 


Algeria. 

Bahrain 

. . 64.78 
. . 2.16 

Oman .... 
Palestine. 

. 17.28 
. 1,10 

Djibouti 

. . 0.02 

Qatar .... 

. 6.75 

Egypt . . 

. . 40.50 

I&udi Arabia. 

. 159.07 

Iraq . . 

Jordan . 

. . 31.76 

Somalia .... 

. 0.21 

. . 17.30 

Sudan .... 

. 11,06 

Kuwait. 

. . 169.70 

Syria 

. 24.00 

Lebanon . 

. . 2.00 

Tunisia .... 

. 6.16 

Libya . 

. . 59.85 

United Arab Emirates 

28,00 

Mauritania. 

. . 0.82 

Yemen .... 

. 4.62 

Morocco 

. . 16.00 

Total .... 

. 663.04 


* 100 Kuwaiti dinars = US $328.5 (December 1997). 


Activities 

Pursuant to the Amement Establishing the Fund (as amended in 
1997 by the Board of Governors), the purpose of the Fund is to 
contribute to the financing of economic and social development 
projects in the Arab states and countries by: 

1. Financing economic development projects of an investment 
character by means of loans granted on concessionary terms 
to governments and public enterprises and corporations, giving 
preference to projects which are vital to the Arab entity, as well 
as to joint Arab projects. 

2. Financing private sector projects in member states by providing 
all forms of loans and guarantees to corporations and enterprises 
(possessing juridical personality), participating in their equity 
capital, and providing other forms of financing and the rMuisite 
finflTirnplj te<mnical and advisory services, in accordance with such 


regulations and subject to such conditions as may be prescribed 
by &e Board of Directors. 

3. Forming or participating in the equity capital of corporations 
possessing juridical personality, for the implementation ^d 
financing of private sector prmects in member states, including 
the provision and finanging of technical, advisory and financial 
services. 

4. Establishing and administering special funds with aims compa- 
tible with those of the Fund and with resources provided by the 
Fund or other sources. 

5. Encouraging, directly or indirectly, the investment of public 
and private capital in a manner conducive to the development 
and growth of me Arab economy. 

6. Providing expertise and technical assistance in the various 
fields of economic development. 

The Fund co-operates with other Arab organizations such as the 
Arab Monetay Fund, the League of Arab States and OAPEC in 
preparing regional studies and conferences, and acts as the secre- 
tariat of the Co-ordination Group of Arab National and Regional 
Development Institutions. These orp^anizations also work together 
to produce a Unified Arab Economic Report^ which considers eco- 
nomic and social developments in the Aiab states. 

By the end of 1999 the Fund had made 388 loans, to finance 318 
projects in 17 countries, since the beginning of its operations. The 
totsl value of these loans was KD 3,^4.2m. Disbursements 
amounted to KD 1,950.4m. by the end of 1999. 

During 1999 the Fund approved 15 loans totalling KD 266m. for 
projects in 11 Arab countries and Palestine (see table above). 

The total number of technical assistance grants provided hy the 
end of 1999 was 609, with a value of KD 71.1m. Dunng 1999 38 new 
grants, totalling KD 6.3m., were approved, mainly for institutional 
support and trmning, education and researdi, seminars and confer- 
ences, and feasibiliiy studies and project preparation. 


LOANS BY SECTOR, 1999 


Sector 

Amount 
(KD million) 

% 

Agriculture and rural development . 

6.5 

2.4 

Energy 

33.0 

12.4 

Industry miniTig 

42.0 

15.8 

Transport and telecommunications . 

106.5 

40,0 

Water and sewerage 

35.0 

13.2 

Other 

43.0 

16.2 

Total 

266.0 

100.0 


LOANS BY MEMBER, 1999 


Amount 

(KD 


Member 

Project 

million) 

Al^ria . 

. A1 Hamma power-generating station 

30.0 

Bmirain. 

. Hidd industrial area 

25.0 

Djibouti. 

Housing project (second loan) 

. Modernization of Boulaos power- 

20.0 

generating station (phase U) 

3.0 

Egypt . . 

Jordan . 

. Construction of fiat steel plant 

17.0 

. Prince Hamza hospital 

23.0 

Libya . 
Mauritania . 

. Submarine fibre optic cable 
. Construction/rehabilitation of 33 

12.5 


small dnmg near Achram 

3.5 

Morocco. 

. Ait Hamou d am and Agadir water 



supply 

17.0 


Muhammad V airport development 

10.0 

Palestine . 

. Rural development 

3.0 

Syria . 

. Latakia-Ariha motorway 
Modernization of communications 

30.0 


system (subscribers' networks) 

30.0 

Tunisia . . 

. Tunis-Bizerta motorway 
. San'a sanitation networks 

24.0 

Yemen . 

18.0 

Total . . 


. 266.0 
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Arab Monetary Fund 


ARAB MONETARY FUND 


Address: Arab Monetary Fund Bldg, Corniche Rd, FOB 2818, Abu 
Dhabi, United Arab Emirates. 

Telephone: (2) 216000; fax: (2) 326454. 

The Agreement establishing the Arab Monetary Fund was approved 
by the Economic Council ofArab States in Rabat, Morocco, in April 
1976 and entered into force on 2 February 1977. 


MEMBERS 


Alffiria 
Bahrain 
Djibouti 
Egypt 
Iraq* 

Jordan 
Kuwait 
Lebanon 
Libya 

Mauritania 
Morocco 

* From July 1993 loans to Iraq, Somalia and Sudan were suspended 
as a resiiLt of their failure to repay debts to the Fund totallii^ 
US $603m. By the end of 1998 the arrears amounted to AAD 
197.3m. (or some $833.4m.). Sudan was readmitted in April 2000, 
having settled arrears of $214m. 


Oman 

Palestine 

Qatar 

Saudi Arabia 
Somalia* 

Sudan* 

Syria 

Tunisia 

United Arab Emirates 
Yemen 


Organization 

(September 2000) 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The Board of Governors is the highest authority of the Arab Mone- 
tary Fund. It formulates policies on Arab economic integration 
and liberalization of trade among member states. With certain 
exceptions, it may delegate to the Board of Executive Directors some 
of its powers. The Board of Governors is composed of a governor 
and a deputy governor appointed by each member state for a term 
of five years. It meets at least once a year; meetmgs may also be 
convened at the request of half the members, or of members holding 
half of the total voting power. 

BOARD OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 

The Board of Executive Directors exercises all powers vested in it 
by the Board of Governors and may delegate to the Director-General 
such powers as it deems fit. It is composed of the Director-General 
and ei^t non-resident directors elected by the Board of Governors. 
Each director holds office for three years and may be re-elected. 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL 

The Director-General of the Fund is appointed by the Board of 
Governors for a renewable five-year term, and serves as Chairman 
of the Board of Executive Directors. 

The Director-General supervises a Committee on Loans and a 
Committee on Investments to make recommendations on loan and 
investment policies to the Board of Executive Directors, and is 
required to submit an Annual Report to the Board of Governors. 
Director-General and Chairman of the Board of Executive 
Directors: Dr Jassim Abdullah al-Mannai. 

FINANCE 

The Arab Accounting Dinar (AAD) is a unit of account equivalent 
to 3 IMF Special Drawing Ri^ts (The average value of the SDR in 
1999 was tJS $1.3673.) 

Each member paid, in convertible currencies, 5% of the value of 
its shares at the time of its ratification of the Agreement and another 
20% when the Agreement entered into force. In addition, ea<i 
member paid 2% of the value of its shares in its national currency 
regardless of whether it is convertible. The second 25% of tiie capital 
was to be subscribed by the end of September 1979, bringing the 
total paid-up capital in convertible currencies to AAD 131.5m. An 
increase in requests for loans led to a resolution by the Board of 
Governors in April 1981, givii^ members the option of paymg the 
balance of their subscribe capital. This payment became obligatory 
in July 1981, when total approved loans exceeded 50% of the 
already paid-up capital in convertible currencies. In April 1983 the 
authorized capital of the Fund was increased from A^ 288m. to 
AAD 600m. The new CMital stock comprised 12,000 shares, each 
hav^ the value of AAD 50,000. At the end of 1998 total paid-up 
capitm was AAD 324.1m. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(million Arab Accounting Dinars, 31 December 1998) 


Member 


Paid-up 

capital 


Algeria . 
Bfibrain . 


Djibouti .... 
Egypt .... 

Iraci 

Jordan .... 
Kuwait .... 
Lebanon .... 
Libya .... 
Mauritania . 

Morocco .... 
Oman .... 
Palestine 

Qatar .... 
Saudi ^abia 
Somalia . 

Sudan .... 
Syria .... 
Tunisia .... 
United Arab Emirates 
Yemen .... 


42.40 

5.00 

0.25 

32.00 

42.40 
5.40 

32.00 
5.00 

13.44 

5.00 

16.00 

5.00 
2.16 

10.00 

48.40 

4.00 
10.00 

7.20 

7.00 
19.20 

15.40 


Total 


324.09* 


* Excluding Palestine’s share, which was deferred by a Board of 
Governors’ resolution in 1978. 


Activities 

The creation of the Arab Monetary Fund was seen as a step towards 
the goal of Arab economic integration. It assists member states in 
balance of payments difficulties, and also has a broad range of aims. 
The Articles of Agreement define the Fund’s aims as follows: 

(a) to correct disequilibria in the balance of payments of 
member states; 

(b) to promote the stability of exchange rates amoi^ Arab curren- 
cies, to render them mutually convertible, and to eliminate restric- 
tions on current payments between member states; 

(c) to establish policies and modes of monetary co-operation to 
accelerate Arab economic integration and economic development 
in the member states; 

id) to tender advice on the investment of member states’ financial 
resources in foreign markets, whenever called upon to do so; 

(e) to promote the development of Arab financial markets; 

( / ) to promote the use of the Arab dinar as a umt of account and 
to pave the way for the creation of a unified Arab currency; 

(g) to co-ordinate the positions of member states in dealing with 
international monetary and economic problems; and 

(h) to provide a mechanism for the settlement of current payments 
between member states in order to promote trade among them. 
The Arab Monetary Fund functions both as a fund and a bank. It 

is empowered: 

(a) to provide short- and medium-term loans to finance balance 
of payments deficits of member states; 

(b) to issue gua^tees to member states to strengthen their 
borrowing capabilities; 

(c) to act as intermediary in the issuance of loans in Arab and 
international markets for the account of member states and under 
their guarantees; 

(d) to co-ordinate the monetary policies of member states; 

(e) to manage any funds placed under its charge by member states; 

(f) to hold periodic consultations with member states on their 
economic conditions; and 

(g) to provide technical assistance to banking and monetary insti- 
tutions in member states. 

Loans are intended to finance an overall balance of payments 
deficit and a member may draw up to 75% of its paid-up subscription, 
in convertible currencies, for this purpose uncondfitionally (auto- 
matic loans). A member may, however, obtain loans in excess of this 
limit, subject to am-eement with the Fund on a programme aimed 
at reducing its balance of payments deficit (ordinary and extended 
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lo^, equivalent to 175% and 250% of its quota respecnvelv. From 
1981 a coimtry receiving no extended loans was entitled to a loan 
Facility ( discontinued in 1989 ‘ of up to 
100% ofits quota. In addition, a member has the ri^t to borrow 
up to 50% of ite paid-up capital in order to cope with an unexpected 
deficit in its bmance of payments resulting irom a decrease in its 
exporte of eoods and services or a large increase in its imports of 
agncultural products following a poor har\’est \ compensatoiy loans j. 
Over the period 1978-98, 105 loans were extended to 12 member 
countries. 

Automatic and compensatory loans are repayable within three 
years, while ordinary and extended loans are repayable within five 
and seven years respectively. Loans are granted at concessional^' 
and uniform rates of interest which increase with the length of the 
period of the lo^. In 1988 the Fund’s executive directors agreed to 
inodify their policy on lending, placing an emphasis on the correction 
of economic imbalances in recipient countries. 

At ^e end of 1998 total approved loans amounted to AAD 733.8m., 
of which AAD 705.7m. had been disbursed and AAD 306.4m. repaid. 
During 1998 the Fund approved two loans, amounting to AAD 
16.0m., under a new Structural Adjustment Fadlity established 
in 1996. 

The Fund also provides technical assistance to its member coun> 
tries. Such assistan c e is furnished through either the provision of 
expei^ to the country concerned or m the form of specialized 
training of officials of member countnes. In view of the increased 
importance of this type of assistance, the Fund established, in 1988, 
the Economic Policy Institute (EPD which offers regular training 
courses and specialized seminars for middle-level and seniorstS, 
respectively, of financial and monetary institutions of the Arab 
countries. On 1 April 1999 the Fund signed a memorandum of 
understanding with the International Monetary Fimd to establish 
a joint regional training programme. 




Number of 

Amount 

Type of loan 


loans 

(AAD ’000) 

Automatic . 


53 

257,775 

Ordinaiy 


11 

104,566 

Compensatory . 


11 

72,485 

Extended . 


17 

219,206 

Structural Acb'ustment Facility . 

2 

15,023 

Inter-Arab Trade Facility (cancelled in 



1989) . . . 


11 

64,730 

Total . . . . 


105 

738,785 

LOANS APPROVED, 1998 




Amount 

Borrower 

Type of loan 


(AAD million) 

Jordan . 

. Structural 




Adjustment Facility 

3.910 

Yemen . 

. Structural 




A4justment Facility 

11.113 

Total . . . 



. . . 

16.023 


ters the Inter-Arab Trade Information Network (lATIN). Chair, and 
Chief Exec. Dr Jassm Abdullah al-Mannai. Pubis Annual Report 
< Arabic and English), LATIN Quarterly Bulletin (Arabic). 

Publications 


TRADE PROMOTION 

Arab Trade Financing Program (ATFP): POB 26799, Arab 
Monetary Fund Bldg, 7th Floor, Comiche Rd, Abu Dhabi, United 
Arab Emirates; tS. (2) 6316999; fax (2) 6316793; e-mail 
atfthq@at^.org,ae; internet www,atfp.org.ae; f. 1989 to develop and 
p|romote trade between Arab countries and to enhance the competi- 
tive ability of Arab emorters; operates by extending lines of credit 
to Arab e3q)orters and importers through national ^ncies (some 
110 agencies designated by the monetary authorities of 18 Arab 
countiries at mid-2000). The Arab Monetary Fund provided 50% of 
the ATFP’s authorized capital of US $500m.; narticipation was also 
invited from private and official Arab financim institutions and joint 
Arab/foreign institutions. In accordance with a m andat e of the 
Economic and Social Council of the Arab League, the ATFP adminis- 


Annual Report. 

Arab Countries: Economic Indicators (annually). 

Cross Exchange Rates of Arab Currencies (annually). 

Foreign Trade of Arab Countries (annually). 

Joint Arab Economic Report ( annually ). 

Money and Credit in Arab Countries. 

National Accounts of Arab Countries (annually). 

Balance of Payments and Public Debt of Arab Countries (annually). 
AMF Publications Catalog (annually). 

Reports on commodity structure (by value and quantity) of member 
countries’ imports firom and exports to other Arab countries; other 
studies on economic, social, management and fiscal issues. 


CO-OPERATION COUNCIL FOR THE ARAB STATES 

OF THE GULF 


Address: POB 7153, Riyadh 11462, Saudi Arabia. 

Telephone: (1) 482-7777; fax: (1) 482-9089; internet: www 
.gcc-sg.org. 

More generally known as the Gulf Co-operation Council (GCC), the 
organization was established on 25 May 1981 by six Arab states. 

MEMBERS 

Bahrain Oman Saudi Arabia 

Kuwait Qatar United Arab Emirates 

Organization 

(September 2000) 

SUPREME COUNCIL 

The Supreme Council is the highest authority of the GCC, comprises 
the heads of member states and meets annually in ordinary session, 
and in emergency session if demanded by two or more members. 
The Presidency of the Council is undertaken by each state in turn, 
in alphabetical order. The Supreme Council draws up the overall 
policy of the organization; it discusses recommendations and laws 
presented to it by the Ministerial Council and the Secretariat 
General in preparation for endorsement. The GCC’s charter provides 
for the creation of a commission for the settlement of disputes 
between member states, to be attached to and appointed by the 


Supreme Council. In December 1997 the Supreme Council author- 
ized the estabhshment of a 30-member Consultative Council, ap- 
pointed by member states, to act as an advisory body. 

MH^STERIAL COUNCIL 

The Ministerial Council consists of the foreign ministers of member 
states, meeting every three months, and in emergency session if 
demanded by two or more members. It prepares for the meetings of 
the Supreme Council, and draws up policies, recommendations, 
studies and projects aimed at developing co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion among member states in various spheres. 

SECRETARIAT GENERAL 

The Secretariat assists member states in ir^lementing recommen- 
datioBS by the Supreme and Ministerial Councils, and prepares 
reports and studies, budgets and accounts. The Secretarw-General 
is appointed by the Supreme Council for a renewable fhree-year 
term. In March 1996 the Ministerial Council approved a proposal 
that, in future, the position of Secretaiy-Cjeneral oe rotated among 
member states, in order to ensure equm r^resentation. Assistant 
Secretary-Generals are appointed by the Ministerial Council upon 
tiie recommendation of the Secretary General. All member states 
contribute in equal proportions towards the budget of the Secre- 
tariat. 

Secretary-General: Sheikh J.Am Ibrahim Alrejahan (Saudi 
Arabia). 
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Assistant Secretary-General for Political AfiTairs: Dr Hamad 
Ali as-Sulayti (Bahrain ). 

Assistant Secretary-General for Economic Affoirs: Ajlan BEN 
An al-Ku^ari ( Qatar ). 

Assistant Secretary-General for Military Affsdrs: Maj.-Gen. 
Faleh Abdullah ash-Shatti \ Kuwait ). 


Activities 

The GCC was established following a series of meetings of foreign 
ministers of the states concerned, culminating in an ^eement on 
the basic details of its charter on 10 March 1981. The Charter 
was signed by the six heads of state on 25 May. It describes the 
organization as providing ‘the means for realizing co-ordination, 
integration and co-operation’ in all economic, social and cultural 
flffflir fl- 

ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 

In November 1982 GCC ministers drew up a ‘unified economic 
agreement’ covering freedom of movement of people and capital, the 
abolition of customs duties, technical co-operation, harmonization 
of banking regulations and financial and monetary co-ordination. 
At the same time GCC heads of state approved the formation of a 
Gulf Investment Corporation, to be based in Kuwait (see below). 
Customs duties on domestic products of the Gulf states were abol- 
ished in March 1983, and new regulations allowing free movement 
of workers and vehicles between member states were also intro- 
duced. A common mirnTrinm customs levy i of between 4% and 20%) 
on foreign imports was imposed in 1986. In May 1992 GCC trade 
ministers announced the objective of establishing a GCC common 
mar ket by 2000. In September 1992 GCC ministers reached agree- 
ment on tiie apphcation of a unified system of tariffs by March 1993. 
A meeting of the Supreme Council, held in December 1992, however, 
decided to mandate GCC officials to formulate a plan for the mtro- 
duction of common external tariffr, to be presented to the Council 
in December 1993, Only the tax on tobacco products was to be 
standardized from March 1993, at a rate of 50% (later increased to 
70% ). In April 1994 ministers of finance agreed to pursue a gradual 
approach to unij^mig tariff, which was to be achieved according to 
a ^edule over two to three years A technical committee, which 
had been constituted to consider aspects of estabhshing a customs 
umon, met for the first time in June 1998. In December me Supreme 
Council requested that ministers of finance conclude an agreement 
on a unified customs tariff before the end of 1999, and resolved 
that a customs union should become effective in March 2001. In 
November 1999 the Supreme Council concluded an agreement to 
establish a customs umon by 1 March 2005. The arrangement 
required all member states to amend their tariff levels to 5.5% on 
basic commodities and 7.5% on other commodities. The Council 
also requested that members implement a unified legal system for 
customs by the end of 2000. 

In February 1987 the governors of the member states’ central 
banka agreed in pnndple to co-ordinate their rates of exchange, 
and this was approved by the Supreme Council in November. It was 
subsequently agreed to link the (julf currenaes to a basket of otiier 
currencies, m April 1993 GCC central bank governors agreed to 
establish a lomt banking supervisory committee, in order to devise 
rules for GCC banks to operate in other member states. They also 
decided to allow Kuwaitis currency to become part of the GCC 
monetary system that was established following Iraq’s iuvasion of 
Kuwait in order to defend the Gulf currencies. In December 1997 
GCC heads of state authorized the guide-lines that had been formu- 
lated to enable national banks to establish operations in otoer (XIC 
states. These were to apply only to banka established at least 10 
years preriously with a share capital of more than US $100m. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

In 1982 a ministerial committee was formed to co-ordinate trade 
policies and development in the re^on. Technical subcommittees 
were established to oversee a strategic food reserve for the member 
states, and joint trade exhibitions (which were generally held every 
year until responsibility was transferred to the private sector in 
1996). In November 1986 the Supreme Council approved a measure 
whereby dtizens of GCC member states were enabled to undertake 
certain retail trade activities in any other member state, with effect 
from 1 March 1987. The ministerial committee in charge of trade 
also forms the board of directors of the GCC Authority for Standards 
and Metrology, which approves minininTn standards for goods pro- 
duced in or imported to the region- 

in 1985 the Supreme Council endorsed a common mdustrial 
strategy for the GfcC states. It approved r^ulations stipulating 
that priority should be given to imports of GC(j mdustrial products, 
and TOnnitting GCC mvestors to obtain loans finm GCC industrial 
development banks. In November 1986 resolutions were adopted on 
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the protection of mdustrial products, and on the co-ordmation of 
mdustrial projects, in order to avoid duphcation. In March 1989 the 
Ministerial Counal approved the Unified GCC Forei^ Capital 
Ihvestment Regulations, which aimed to attract foreign investment 
and to co-ordinate investments amongst GCC countries. Further 
gmde-lines to promote foreim investment m the region were formu- 
kted during 1997 hi December 1999 the Supreme Council amended 
the conditions determining rules of onm on mdustrial products in 
order to promote direct mvestment and intra-Community trade. In 
December 1992 the Supreme Council endorsed Patent Relations 
for GCC member states to facilitate remonal scientific and techno- 
logical research. A GCC Patent Office for the protection of intellec- 
tual property m the region, was established m 1998. 

In December 1998 the Supreme Council discussed the adverse 
effects on members’ economies deriving from the decline in world- 
wide petroleum prices. The Council urged members to comply with 
the petroleum production reductions pledged earlier in the year (see 
OPEC, p. 287), with the aim of promoting market stabili^. Other 
petroleum-producing countries were requested to make similar prod- 
uction commitments. In September 2000 OOC member states (which 
by then were benefiting economically from increased oil revenues) 
were reported to have announced their prepare^ess to resume 
higher petroleum production, with a view to lowering global prices, 
in response to protests in a number of non-oil-producmg countnes 
against ffigh fiiel costs. 

AGRICULTURE 

A unified agricultural policy for GCC countnes was endorsed by 
the Supreme Council in November 1986. Between 1983 and 1990 
mimsters also approved proposals for harmonizing legislation re- 
lating to water conservation, vetermaiy vaccines, msectiddes, fertil- 
izers, fisheries and seeds. A permanent committee on fisheries aims 
to co-ordinate national fisheries polities, to establish designated 
fishing periods and to undertake surveys of the fishing potential in 
the Araoian (Persian) Gulf. Co-operation in the agricultural sector 
also extends to consideration of me water resources in the region. 

TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND INFORMATION 

During 1985 feasibffity studies were undertaken on new rail and 
road links between member states, and on the establishment of a 
joint coastal transport company. A scheme to build a 1,700-km 
railway to link all the men^r states and Iraq (and thereby the 
European railway network) was postponed, owmg to its high cost 
(estimated at US $4, 000m.). In November 1993 ministers agreed to 
request assistance frnm tihe International Telecommunication Union 
on the establishment of a joint telecommunications network, which 
had been approved by ministers in 1986. The region’s telecommu- 
nications systems were to be integrated through underwater fibre- 
optic cables and a satellite-based mobile telephone network In the 
imd-1990s GCC ministers of information began convening on a 
re^ar basis with a view to formulating a joint external information 
policy. In November 1997 GCC mterior ministers approved a simpli- 
fied passport system to facilitate travel between member countnes. 

ENERGY 

In 1982 a ministerial committee was establitiied to co-ordinate 
hydrocarbons policies and prices. Ministers adopted a petroleum 
security plan to safeguard individual members against a halt in 
their production, to form a stockpile of petroleum products, and to 
organize a boycott of any non-member country when appropriate. 
In December 1987 the Supreme Council adopted a plan whereby a 
member state whose petroleum production was disrupted could 
‘borrow’ petroleum from other members, in order to fulfil its export 
obligations. 

During the early 19906 proposals were formulated to mtegrate 
the electricity networks of the six member countnes. In the first 
stage of the plan the networks of Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Kuwait 
and Qatar would be integrated; those of the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE) and Oman would be interconnected and finally linked to the 
others in the second stage, to be completed by 2003. In December 
1997 GCC heads of state declared that work should commence on 
the first stage of the plan, under the management of an mdependent 
authority. The estimated cost of the project was more than 
US $6, 000m. However, it was agreed not to invite private developers 
to participate in constniction of the grid, but that the first phase of 
the project be financed by member states (to contribute 36% of 
the estimated $2, 000m. required), and by loans from commercial 
banking and international monet^ institutions. The so-called Gulf 
Countil Interconnection Authority was established in mid-1999, 
with its headquarters in Dammam, Saudi Arabia. 

REGIONAL SECURITY 

Although no mention of defence or security was made in the original 
charter, the summit meeting which ratified the charter also issued 
a statement rejecting any foreign military presence m the region. 
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The Supreme Coimdl meeting in November 1981 agreed to include 
defence co-operation in the activities of the organization: as a result^ 
defence ministers met in Januaiy 1982 to discuss a common security 
policy, including a joint air defence system and standardization of 
weapons. In November 1984 member states agreed to form the 
Peninsida Shield ^ Force for rapid deployment against external 
aggression, comprising units &om the armed forces of each country 
under a central command to be based in Saui Arabia. 

In October 1987 (following an Iranian mis sile attack on Kuwait, 
which simport^ Iraq in its war against Iran) GCC ministers of 
foreign aiiairs issued a statement declaring that aggression against 
one member state was r^arded as aggression against them all. In 
December the Supreme Council approved a joint pact on regional 
co-operation in matters of security. In August 1990 the ^liniSerial 
Council condemned Iraq’s invasion of &Lwait as a violation of 
sovereignty, and demanded the withdrawal of ah Iraqi titx)ps &om 
Kuwait. During the crisis and the ensuing war between Iraq and a 
multinational force which took place in Januaiy and Feoruaiy 
1991, the (3CC developed doser links with Egypt and Syria, which, 
together with Saudi Arabi^ played the most active role among the 
Arab countries in the anti-Lraqi alliance. In March the six GCC 
nations, Egypt and Syria formulated the "Declaration of Damascus’, 
which announced plans to establish a r^onal peace-keeping force. 
The Declaration also urged the abolition of all weapons of mass 
destruction in the area, and recommended the resolution of the 
Palestinian question by an international conference. In June Eg}i)t 
and Syria, whose troops were to have formed the largest proportion 
of the peace-keeping force, aimounced their withdrawal &om the 
project, reportedly as a result of disagreements with the GCC 
concerning the composition of the proposed force and the remunera- 
tion involved. A meeting of ministers of foreign ajffairs of the eight 
countries took place in July, but a^eed omy to provide mutual 
military assistance when necessary. In September 1992 the signa- 
tories of the Damascus Dedaration adopted a joint statement on 
regional questions, induding the Middle East peace process and the 
dispute between the UAE and Iran (see below), but rejected an 
Egyptian proposal to establish a series of rapid deployment forces 
wmdi could be called upon to defend the interests of any of the 
eight countries. A meeting of GCC ministers of defence in November 
agreed to Tnaintflin the Peninsula Shield Force. In November 1993 
(3CC ministers of defence approved a proposal to expand the force 
from 8,000 to 17,000 troops and incorporate air and naval units. 
Ministers also agreed to strengthen the defence of the region by 
developing joint surveillance and early warning ^sterns. A GCC 
military committee was established, and convened for the first time 
in April 1994, to discuss the implementation of the proposals. Joint 
militaiy training exercises were conducted by forces of five GCC 
states (excluding Qatar) in northern Kuwait in March 1996. In 
December 1997 the Supreme Council approved pl^ that had ^n 
authorized by defence minis ters in November for linking the region’s 
military telecommunications networks and estab li s h i n g a common 
early warning system. ^ 

In 1992 Ir^ extended its authority over the island of Abu Musa, 
which it had administered under a joint arrangement with the 
UAE since 1971. In September 1992 the GCC Ministerial Council 
condemned Iran’s continued occupation of the island and effoi^ to 
consolidate its presence, and reiterated support of UAE sovereignty 
over Abu Musa, as well as the largely uninha bited Cireater and 
Lesser Tunb islmids (also claimed by Iran). All three islands are 
situated at the approach to the Strait of Hormuz, through 
petroleum exports are transported. In December 1994 the GCC 
supported the UAE’s request that the dispute be referred to the 
International Court of Justice. 

In late September 1992 a rift within the GCC was caused by an 
incident on the disputed border between Saudi Arabia ^d Q&t^* 
Qatar’s threat to boycott a meeting of the Supreme Council m 
December was allayed at the last mmute as a result of media^n 
efforts by the Egyptian President. At the meeting, which was held 
in UAE, Qatar and Saudi Arabia agreed to establish a joint wmn^- 
sion to demarcate the disputed border. The resolution of border 
disputes was the principal concern of GCC heads of ^te when they 
convened for their annual meeting in December 1^4, mBahraim 


for resolving border d^utes, consisldiis of bdaterd ne^tmtions 
between the concerned parties, mediated by a third GCC state. 

In November 1994 a security agreement, to counter regio^ crime 
and terrorism, was concluded by GCC states. The pact, however, 
was not signed by Kuwait, which claimed that a clause co^r^ 
the extraffidon of offenders was in contravention of its coi^tutiqn; 
Qatar did not attend the meeting, held in Riyadh, owing to its 
ongoing dispute with Saudi Arabia (see above). At the summt 
meelS in December GCC heads of state e]q)ressed concern at Ae 
incidence of Islamic extremist violence throughout the 
region. In April 1995 GCC interior mi^ts 
ongoing civil unrest in Bahrain; the ministers collectively suppo^d 
m^u^ adopted by the Bahraioi Governmmt to secure pohtacal 
rnuL iiTirPst. in Bahrsm and the mvolve- 


ment of the Iranian Government in Bahram dorn^ac 
remained issues of concern for the GCC throu^ut 1995 md 199^ 
During 1995 the deterioration of relations rotween 
other GCC states threatened to undermine the Coun^ s solidmty. 
In December Qatar publicly displayed its d^Machon at the 
appointment without a consensus agreement of ^udi ^^bia s 
nominee as the new Secretary-CjeneraTby f ailing tq^attend me final 
session of the Supreme Council, held in Muscat, Gman. However, 
at a meeting of ministers of foreign a ffair s in March 1996, Qatar 
endorsed the new' Secretaiy-General, foUovrir^ an agreement on 
future appointment procedures, and reasserted its conumtment to 


vate a jomi tecnmcai commiciee m umci w 
of their mutual border. In December Qatar hosted the annu al Guu 
summit meeting; however, Bahrain refused to attend, qwmg to 
Qataris "unfriendly attitude’ and a long-sta n d ing dilute betw^n 
the two countries concerning the sovereignty of the Hawar istods. 
The issue dominated the meeting, which agreed to establish a four- 
member committee to resolve the conflicting sovereignly da ims . In 
January 1997 ie ministers of foreign affairs of Kuwait, Oman, 
Saudi Arabia and the UAE, meeting in Riyadh, formulated a seven- 
point memorandum of understanding to ease tensions between 
fcflhrfliTi and Qatar. The two countries refused to sign the agreement; 
however, in March both sides announced their intention to establish 
diplomatic relations at ambassadorial level. 

In May 1997 the Ministerial Council, meeting in Riyadh, 
expressed concern at Turkeys cross-border military operation in 
northern Iraq and urged a withdrawal of Turkish troops from Iraqi 
territory. In December the Supreme Council reaffirmed the need to 
ensure the sovereignty and territorial int^prity of Iraq. At the same 
time, however, the Council expressed concern at the escalation of 
tensions in the region, owing to Iraq’s failure to co-operate with the 
UN Special Commission (UNSCOM). The Council also noted the 
opportunity to strengthen relations with Iran, in view of political 
developments in that country. In mid-February 1998 the US Defense 
Secretary visited each of the (3CC countries in order to generate 
regional support for any punitive military action against Iraq, given 
that counties obstruction of UN weapons inspectors. Kuwait was 
the only country to declare its support for the use of force (and to 


Qatar pursued a dipbmatic initiative to negotiate toectly with 
toe Iraqi authorities, and in mid-February the Qatari Minister of 
Foreign Affairs became toe most senior GCC government official to 
visit fraq since 1990. The GCC supported an agreement concluded 
^tween toe UN SeCTetary-General and toe Iraqi autoonties at toe 
end of February 1998, and urged Iraq to co-operate with UNSCOM 
in order to secure an end to the problem and a removal of toe 
international embargo agsdnst toe country. This position was reiter- 
ated by toe Supreme Council in December.^ In April 2000 the 
Ministerial Council issued a statement in which it held toe Iraqi 


on the grounds of its continuing refusal to co-operate "wito the UN 
(which had replaced UNSCOM oy a new arms inspection body, the 
UN Monitorii^, Verification and Inspection Commission— 
UNMOVIC, inDecember 1999). 

hi hlarch 1999 ministers condemned military exercises being 
conducted by Iran in the waters around the disputed islands of Abu 
Musa and Greater and Lesser Tunb as a threat to regional security 
and a violation of toe UAE s sovereignty. Nevertheless, member 
countries continued to pursue efforts to strengthen relations with 
Iran, and in May President Khatami undertook a state visit to 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia and Syria, prompting concern on the part of 
toe UAE that its support withiri toe GCC and the solidarity of 
toe grouping were being undermined. In June a meeting of GCC 
ministers of foreign affairs was adjourned, owing to reported disag- 
reements between Saudi Arabia and toe UAE. Diplomatic efforts 
secured commitments, issued by both countries later in that month, 
to co-operate fully within the GCC. In early July the Ministerial 
Counm reasserted GCC support of the UAE’s sovereignty claim 
over the disputed islands and determined to establish a committee, 
comprising toe ministers of foreign affairs of Oman, Qatar and 
Saudi Arabia and the GCC Secretary-General, to resolve the dispute. 
In December the Supreme Council extended toe mandate of toe 
committee to establish a mechanism for direct negotiations between 
UAE and I^. 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 

In June 1988 an agreement was signed by GCC and European 
Community < EC ) ministers on economic co-operation; this took effect 
from January 1990. Working groups were subsequently estab^hed 
to promote co-operation in several specific areas, mclumng business, 
energy, toe environment and industty. In March 1990, at the first 
meeting of a Joint Co-operation Council, established under 
toe accord, GCC and EC minis ters of foreign affairs undertook to 
hold negotiations on a fi%e-trade agreement. Discussions com- 
menced m October. Prior to such an agreement entering into effect, 
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MULTILATERAL AGREEMENTS 

Councfl has initiated the Mowing multilatetal agreements 
aimed at achieving econoimc unity: 

Agreement on Basic Levels of l^al Insurance. 

Agreement on Redprocily in Social Insurance Systems. 
Agreement on Labour Mobility. 

Agreement on Organization of Transit Trade. 

A^eement on Avoidance of Double Taxation and Elimination of 
Tax Evasion. 

Agreement on Co-operation in Collection of Taxes. 

Agreement on Capital Investment and Mobility. 

Agreement on Settlement of Investment Disputes between Host 
Arab Countries and Citizens of Other Countries. 

JOINT VENTURES 

A number of multilateral organizations in industry and agriculture 
have been formed on the principle that faster development and 
economies of scale may achieved by combining the efforts of 
member states. In industries that are new to the member countries, 
Arab Joint Companies are formed, while existing industries are co- 
ordinated by the settii^ up of Arab Specialized Unions. The unions 
are for closer co-operation on problems of production and marketing, 
and to help companies deal as a croup in international markets. The 
compames are intended to be seli-supporting on a purely commercial 
basis; they may issue shares to citizens of the participating countries. 
The joint ventures are: 

Arab Joint Companies: 

Arab Company for Drug Industries and Medical Appliances: FOB 
925161, Amman, Jordan^ tel. (6) 5821618; fax (6) 5821649; e-mail 
acdima@go.com.jo; f. 1976. 

Arab Company for Industrial Investment: FOB 3385, Alwiyah, 
Baghdad, Iraq; tel. 718-9215; fax 718-0710. 

Arab Company for Livestock Development: FOB 5305, Damascus, 
Syria; tel. 666037. 

Arab Mining Company: FOB 20198, Amman, Jordan; tel. ^6) 
5663148; fax (6) 5684114; e-mail armico@go.oom jo; f. 1974. 
Specialized Arab Unions and Federations: 

Arab Co-operative Federation: FOB 57640, Baghdad, Iraq; tel. ( Ij 
888-8121; f. 1985. 

Arab Federation for Faper, Prmtmg and Fackaging Industries: 
FOB 5456, Baghdad, Iraq^ tel. (1) 887-2384; fax (1) 886-9639; 
f. 1977; 250 mems. 

Arab Federation of Chemical Fertilizers Producers: Cairo, 
Egypt; f. 1976. 


Economic Co-operation Organization 

Arab Federation of Engineering Industries: FOB 509, Baghdad, 
Iraq: tel. < 1 ) 776-1101. 

Arab Federation of Shipping: FOB 1161, Baghdad, Iraq; tel. (1) 
717-4540; fax a 1 717-7243; f. 1979; 22 mems. 

Arab Federation of Leather Industries: FOB 2188, Damascus, 
Syria; f. 1978, 

Arab Federation of Textile Industries: FOB 620, Damascus, Ssuna. 
Arab Federation of Travel Agents: FOB 7090, Amman, Jordan. 
Arab Seaports Federation: Alexandria, Egypt; £ 1977. 

Arab Sugar Federation: FOB 195, Khartoum, Sudan; f. 1977. 
Arab Union for Cement and Building Materials: FOB 9015, Dam- 
ascus, Syria; tel. illJ 6118598; fax (11) 6115412; e-mail 
aucbm@net.sy; internet www.aucbm.oig; £ 1977; 18 mem. coun- 
tries, 100 mem. cos. 

Arab Union of Fish Froducers: FOB 15064, Baghdad, Iraq; tel. 
551-1261; £1976. 

Arab Union of Food Industries: FOB 13025, Baghdad, Iraq; £ 1976. 
Arab Union of Hotels and Tourism: Beirut, Lebanon; £ 1994. 
Arab Union of Land Transport: FOB 926324, Amman 11110, 
Jordan; tel. iSj 5663153; fax (6) 5664232; £ 1978. 

Arab Union of the Manufacturers of Fharmaceuticals and Medical 
AppHances. FOB 81150, Amman 11181, Jordan; tel. (6) 4654306; 
fax(6) 4648141; £1986. 

Arab Union of RailwajTs: FOB 6599, Aleppo, Syria; tel. (21) 
220302; £ 1979. 

CSeneral Arab Insurance Federation: FOB 611, 11511 Cairo, 
Egypt; tel. (2) 5743177; fax (2) 5762310; £ 1964. 

General Union of Arab Agricultural Workers and Co-operatives; 
Tripoli, Libya; £ 1993. 

Union of Arab Contractors: Cairo, Egypt; £ 1995. 

Union of Arab Investors: Cairo, Egypt; £ 1995. 

Publications 

Annual Bulletin for Arab Countries* Foreign Trade Statistics. 
Annual Bulletin for Official Exchange Rates of Arab Currencies. 
Arab Economic Unity Bulletin (2 a year). 

Demographic Yearbook for Arab Countries. 

Economic Report of the General Secretary (2 a year). 

Guide to Studies prepared by Secretariat. 

Progress Report i2 a year). 

Statistical Yearbook for Arab Countries. 

Yearbook for Intra-Arab Trade Statistics 
Yearbook of National Accounts for Arab Countries. 


ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION ORGANIZATION— ECO 


Address: 1 Golbou Alley, Kamranieh St, FOB 14155-6176, 
Tehran, Iran. 

Telephone: (21) 2831731; fax: (21) 2831732; e-mail: registry@ 
ecosecretariat.org; internet: www.ecosecretariat.org. 

The Economic Co-operation Organization (ECO) was established in 
1985 as the successor to the R^onal Co-operation for Development, 
founded in 1964. 

MEMBERS 

Afghanistan Kyrgyzstan Turkey 

Azerbaijan Pakistan Turkmenistan 

Iran Tajikistan Uzbekistan 

Kazakhstan 

The Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus’ has been granted special 
guest status. 

Organization 

(September 2000) 

SUMMIT MEETING 

The first summit meeting of heads of ^te and of government of 
member countries was held in Tehran in February 1^2. S ummi t 
meetings are held at least once every two years. The sixth s um m i t 
meeting was convened in Tehran in June 2000. 


COUNCIL OF MEMISTEHS 

The Council of Ministers, comnrising ministers of forei^ affairs of 
member states, is the prindpai policy- and decision-making body of 
ECO. It meets at least once a year. 

COUNCIL OF PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVES 

Permanent representatives or Ambassadors of member countries 
accredited to Iran meet regularly to formulate polity for considera- 
tion by the Council of Ministers and to promote implementation of 
decisions reached at ministerial or summit level. 

REGIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL 

The Council, comprising senior planning officials or other represen- 
tatives of member states, meets annually. It is re^nsible for 
reviewing programmes of activity and evaluating results achieved, 
and for proposing future plans of action to the Coundl of Ministers. 

SECRETARIAT 

The Secretariat is headed by a Secretai^General, who is supported 
by two Deputy Secretaries-General. The following Directorates 
administer and co-ordinate the main areas of ECO activities: Trade; 
Transport and communications; Energy, min erals and environment; 
Industry and agriculture (to be renamed Human Development); 
Project research; and Economic research and statistics. 
Secretary-General: Dr Abdulrahim Gavahi (Iran). 



REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


MULTILATERAL AGREEMENTS 

The Council has initiated the following multilateral agreements 
aimed at achievmg economic unity: 

Agreement on Basic Levels of Social Insurance. 

Agreement on Reciprocity in Social Insurance Systems. 
Agreement on Labour Mobility. 

Agreement on Organization of Transit Trade. 

Agreement on Avoidance of Double Taxation and Elimination of 
Tax Evasion. 

Agreement on Co-operation in Collection of Taxes. 

Agreement on Capital Investment and Mobilitj*. 

Agreement on Settlement of Investment Disputes between Host 
Arab Countries and Citizens of Other Countries. 

JOINT VENTURES 

A number of multilateral or^mizations in industry and agriculture 
have been formed on the principle that faster development and 
econonues of scale may be achieved by combining lie efforts of 
member states. In industries that are new to the member countries, 
Arab Joint Companies are formed, while existiim industries are co- 
ordinated by the setting up of Arab SpecializedUnions. The unions 
are for closer co-operation on problems of production arid marketing, 
and to help companies deal as a group in international markets. The 
compames are intended to be seli-supporting on a purely commercial 
basis; they may issue shares to citizens of the participating countries. 
The joint ventures are: 

Arab Joint Compames: 

Arab Company for Drug Industries and Medical Appliances: FOB 
925161, Amman, Jorcto; tel. i6) 5821618; fax (6i 5821649; e-mail 
acdima@go.com.jo; f. 1976. 

Arab Company for Industrial Investment: FOB 3385, Alwivah, 
Bagdad, fraq; tel. 718-9215; fax 718-0710. 

Arab Company for Livestock Development: FOB 5305, Damascus, 
Syria; tel. 666037. 

Arab Mining Company: FOB 20198, Amman, Jordan; tel. (6) 
5663148; fax (6) 5684114; e-mail armico@go.comjo; f. 1974. 
Specialized Arab Unions and Federations: 

Arab Co-operative Federation: FOB 57640, Baghdad, Iraq; tel. (1) 
888-8121; f. 1985. 

Arab Federation for Faper, Prmtmg and Fackaging Industries: 
FOB 5456, Baghdad, Iraq; tel. (1) 887-2384; fax a» 886-9639; 
f. 1977; 250 mems. 

Arab Federation of Chemical Fertilizers Froducers: Cairo, 
Egypt; f. 1976. 


Economic Co-operation Organization 

Arab Federation of Engineering Industnes: FOB 509, Baghdad, 
Iraq; teL a; 776-1101. 

Arab Federation of Shipping: FOB 1161, Baghdad, Iraq; tel. (1) 
717-4540; fax • 1; 717-7243; E 1979; 22 mems. 

Arab Federation of Leather Industries; FOB 2188, Damascus, 
Syria; f. 1978. 

Arab Federation of Textile Industries: FOB 620, Damascus, Syria. 
Arab Federation of Travel Agents: FOB 7090, Amman, Jordan. 
Arab Seaports Federation: Alexandria, Egypt; f. 1977. 

Arab Sugar Federation: FOB 195, Khartoum, Sudan; f. 1977. 
Arab Union for Cement and Building Materials: FOB 9015, Dam- 
ascus, Syria; tel. <11) 6118598; fax Ql) 6115412; e-mail 
aucbm@net.sy; internet www.aucbm.org; f. 1977; 18 mem. coun- 
tries. 100 mem. cos. 

Arab Union of Fish Froducers: FOB 15064, Baghdad, Iraq; teL 
»1) 551-1261; f. 1976. 

Arab Union of Food Industries: FOB 13025, Baghdad, Iraq; f. 1976. 
Arab Union of Hotels and Tourism: Beirut, Lebanon; f. 1994. 
Arab Union of Land Transport: FOB 926324, Amman 11110, 
Jordan; tel. i6) 5663153; fax (6) 5664232; f. 1978. 

Arab Union of the Manufacturers of Pharmaceuticals and Medical 
Appliances: FOB 81150, Amman 11181, Jordan; tel. (6) 4654306; 
fax (6) 4648141; f. 1986. 

Arab Union of Railways: FOB 6599, Aleppo, Syria; tel. (21) 
220302; f. 1979. 

General Arab Insurance Federation: FOB 611, 11511 Cairo, 
Egypt; tel. (2» 5743177; fax (2) 5762310; f. 1964. 

General Union of Arab Agricultural Workers and Co-operatives: 
Tripoli, Libya; f. 1993. 

Union of Arab Contractors: Cairo, Egypt; f. 1995. 

Union of Arab Investors: Cairo, Egypt; f. 1995. 

Publications 

Annual Bulletin for Arab Countries' Foreign Trade Statistics. 
Annual Bulletin for Official Exchange Rates of Arab Currencies. 
Arab Economic Unity Bulletin (2 a year). 

Demographic Yearbook for Arab Countries. 

Economic Report of the General Secretary (2 a year). 

Guide to Studies prepared by Secretariat 
Progress Report (2 a year). 

Statistical Yearbook for Arab Countries. 

Yearbook for Intra-Arab Trade Statistics. 

Yearbook of National Accounts for Arab Countries. 


ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION ORGANIZATION— ECO 


Address: 1 Golbou Alley, Kamranieh St, FOB 14155-6176, 
Tehran, Iran. 

Telephone: (21) 2831731; fax: i21i 2831732; e-mail: registry® 
ecosecretariat.org; internet: www.ecosecretariat.org. 

The Economic Co-operation Organization lECO) was established in 
1985 as the successor to the R^onal Co-operation for Development, 
founded in 1964. 

MEACBERS 

Afghanistan Kyrgyzstan Turkey 

Azerbaijan Pakistan Turkmenistan 

Iran Tajikistan Uzbekistan 

Kazakhstan 

The Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus’ has been granted special 
guest status. 

Organization 

(September 2000) 

SUMMIT MEETING 

The first summit meeting of heads of state and of government of 
member countries was held in Tehran in February 1^2. S umm it 
meetings are held at least once every two years. The sixth s umm it 
meeting was convened in Tehran in June 2000. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

The Council of Ministers, comprisi^ ministers of foreign affairs of 
member states, is the principal policy- and decision-making body of 
ECO. It meets at least once a year. 

COUNCIL OF PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVES 

Permanent r^resentatives or Ambassadors of member countries 
accredited to Iran meet re^arly to formulate policy for considera- 
tion by the Council of Ministers and to promote implementation of 
decisions reached at ministerial or summit level 

REGIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL 

The Council, comprising senior planning officials or other represen- 
tatives of member states, meets annually. It is re^nsible for 
reviewing programmes of activi^ and evaluating results achieved, 
and for proposing future plans of action to the Council of Ministers. 

SECRETARIAT 

The Secretariat is headed by a Secretary-General who is supported 
by two Depu^ Secretaries-General. The following Directorates 
administer and co-ordinate the main areas of ECO activities: Trade; 
Transport and communications; Energy, minerals and environment; 
Industry and agriculture (to be renamed Human Development); 
Project research; and Economic research and statistics. 
Sectary-General: Dr Abdulrahm Gavahi (Iran). 
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Activities 

The Regional Co-operation for Development (RCD) was established 
in 1964 as a tripartite arrangement between Iran, Pakistan and 
Turkey, which aimed to promote economic co-operation between 
member states ECO replaced the RCD in 1985, and seven additional 
members were admitted to the Organization in November 1992. 
The main areas of co-operation are transport (including the building 
of road and rail links), telecommunications and post, trade and 
investment, energy (including the interconnection of power grids in 
tile remon), minerals, environmental issues, industry, and agricul- 
ture. ECO mlorities and objectives for each sector are defined in 
the Quetta rlan of Action and the Istanbul Declaratioi^ an Almaty 
Outlme Plan, winch was adopted in 1993, is specifically concerned 
with the development of regional transport and communication 
infirastructure. 

In 1990 an ECO College of Insurance was inaugurated. A joint 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry was established in 1993. The 
third ECO summit meeting, held in Islamabad, Pakistan, in March 
1995, concluded formal agreements on the establishment of several 
otiier regional institutes and agencies: an ECO Trade and Develop- 
ment Bank, in Istanbul, Turkey, a ioint shipping company, airline, 
and an ECO CJultural Institute, aill to belbas^ in Iran, and an 
ECO Reinsurance Company and an ECO Science Foundation, with 
headquarters in Pakistan. In addition, heads of state and of govern- 
ment endorsed the creation of an ECO eminent persons group 
and signed the following two agreements in order to enhance ana 
facilitate trade throughout the region: the Transit Trade Agreement 
(which entered mto force in December 1997) and the Agreement on 
the Simplification of Visa Procedures for Businessmen of ECO 
Countries (which came into effect in March 1998). 

In September 1996, at an extraordinary meeting of the ECO 
Council of Ministers, held in Izmir, Turkey, member countries 
signed a revised Treaty of Izmir, the Organization’s fundamental 
charter. An extraordinary summit meeting, held in Ashgabat, Turk- 
menistan, in May 1997, adopted the Ashgabat Declaration, emphas- 
izing the importance of the development of the transport and 


The European Union 


communications infrastructure and the network of transnational 


ments in the ECO area. In May 1998, at the fifth summit meeting, 
held in Almaty, Kazakhstan, ECO heads of state and of mvemment 
signed a Transit Transport Framework Agreement and a memor- 

of illegal goods. Tlm^eetin^ also agreed to establish an EC^ 
Educational Institute in Ankara, Turkey. In early June 2000 iiie 
ECO Council of Ministers ^eed to instigate a reduction in re^onal 
tariff and non-tariff barriers, with the aim of expanding intra- 
regional trade. The sixth ECO summit meeting, held in June in 
Tehran, Iran, encouraged member states to participate m the devel- 
opment of information and communication technologies through the 
establishment of a database of regional educational and training 


institutions specializing in that field and of an ECO Intra-regional 
Network (ECONET). The ECO heads of state and government also 
reconfirmed t^eir co mmitm ent to the Ashgabat Declaration and 
urged the completion of tiae necessary formalities for the creation 
of tiie planned ECO Trade and Development Bank and ECO Reinsur- 
ance Company. 

ECO staged its third trade fair in Bandar Anzali, Iran, in July 
1998, and me fourth trade fair was scheduled to be held in Pakistan 
in 2000. ECO has co-operation agreements with several UN agencies 
and other international organizations in development-related activi- 
ties. An ECO-UN International Drug Control Programme (UNDEP) 
Project on Drug Control and Co-ordination Unit commenced opera- 
tions in Tehran in Ji:^ 1999. ECO has been granted observer status 
at the UN, OIC and TOO. 


Finance 

Member states contribute to a centralized administrative budget. 

Publication 

ECO Annual Economic Report. 


THE EUROPEAN UNION 


The Mediterranean Policy of the 
European Union* 

The European Community’s scheme to negotiate a series of parallel 
trade and co-operation agreements encompassing almost all of the 
non-member states on the coast of the Mediterranean was formu- 
lated in 1972. Association agreements, intended to lead to customs 
union or the eventual fiiU accession of the country concerned, had 
been signed with Greece in 1962, Turkey in 1964, Malta in 1971, 
and a fourth agreement was sigied with Cyprus in 1972. Simple 
trade agreements with Spain, Portugal and Yugoslavia were all 
effective by September 1973. (Greece became a member of the 
Community m 1981, and Portugal and Spain did so in 1986.) During 
the 1970s a series of a^eements, covering trade and economic co- 
operation, were conduaed with the Arab Mediterranean countries 
and Israel, aU of which established free access to EC markets for 
most industrial products, either soon or immediately. Access for 
agricultural products was facilitated, although some tai^EFs 
remained. For refined petroleum, cotton and phosphate fertilizers 
the EC imposed quotas for a transitional period on some of Ihe 
Mediterranean countries. The principle of reciprocity (the granting 
of preferences in return) was not applied immediately in dl of the 
co-operation agreements; in the association a^eements, and some 
others, there were provisions for its introduction in tiie medium- or 
long-term future, should the economic progress of the Mediterranean 
couiitry concerned warrant this. In the event of a disturbance in a 
particular sector, or of economic decline in a particular region, the 
contracting party concerned was entitied to take protective action. 
Special organizations (Association or Co-operation Councils, com- 
prising representatives of the Community and of the respective 
countries) were instituted to supervise the implementation of the 
agreements for each country. 

Many of the agreements were accompanied by financial protocols 
stating the amount of each category of aid which the Mediterranean 


* The European Union was formally established on 1 November 
1993 imder the Treaty on European Union; prior to this it was 
known as the European Community (EC). 


country would receive. Financial aid takes the form of direct grants, 
as well as loans firom the European Investment Bank (EIB). 

In 1982 the Commission formulated an integrated plan for the 
development of its own Mediterranean regions and recommended 
the adoption of a new poli^ towards the non-Community countries 
of the Mediterranean. This would include greater co-operation in 
helping to diversify agriculture, so as to avoid surpluses of items 
sudi as citrus fruits, olive oil and wine (which the Mediterranean 
countries all wished to e^ort to the Community) and reduce the 
countries’ dependence on imported food. The Commission also called 
for a return to the original principle of free access to the Community 
market for industrial goods firom its Mediterranean neighbours, 
which had effectively been disregarded in the case of competitive 
imports of textiles, footwear and other goods, together witii more 
efficient ne^tiating machinery to take a&on when problems arose. 

In 1985 file Commission negotiated modifications in agreements 
with non-member Mediterranean countries to ensure that their 
esqports of agricultural produce to the EC would not be adversely 
affected by tiie accession of Portugal and Spain to the Community 
at the beginning of 1986. 

In December 1990, as part of the EC’s new policy on the Mediter- 
ranean of providing greater financial assistance, the European 
Council approved ECU 2,075m. in loans and grants for the Maghreb 
and Mashreq countries and Israel, over the five-year period from 
November 1991. This amount was to include support for structural 
adjustment programmes, undertaken in conjunction with the IMF 
and the World Bank, and in particular to compensate for the adverse 
social effects of adjustment programmes. Pm^icular emphasis was 
also to be placed on increasing production of food, promoting invest- 
ment, the development of sn^ and medium-sized businesses, and 
protection of the environment. From 1 January 1993 the megority of 
agncultural exports from Mediterranean non-Community countries 
were granted exemption from customs duties. 

In June 1995 the European Council endorsed a programme to 
reform and stren^en the Mediterranean policy of tiie EU, on the 
basis of a strategic communication approved by the Commission in 
October 1994. The initiative envisaged the establishment of a Euro- 
Mediterranean Economic Area (EMEA) by the year 2010, preceded 
by a gradual liberalization of trade within the region through 
bilatei^ and other regional free trade arrangements, and the adop- 
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tion of financial technical measures to support the implementa- 

tion of stru^um reforms in Mediterranean partner countries. The 
so-caU^ iVffiDA programme also aimed to formulate common rules 
regardmg intellec^al property, company and banking laws and 
rules m origin, and to establish a fiilly-convertible currency. Finan- 
T MEDA I (covering 1995-99 ^ amounted 

to ECU 3,400m,, of a total ECU 4,685.5m. approved by the Council 
for that period in assistance for the Ma^ireb and Mashreq agree- 
ment countries, as well as for Israel, Palestine, Cvprus, Malta, 
Turkey and Libya. In November 1995 a ininisterial''conference of 
the EU member states, 11 Mediterranean non-member countries 
(excluding Libya) and the Palestine authorities, convened in Barce- 
lona, Spain, endorsed the agreement on the EMEA and resolved to 
establish a permanent Euro-Mediterranean ministerial dialogue. In 
a final D^laration ministers also endorsed commitments to uphold 
democratic principles and to pursue greater co-operation in the 
control of international crime, drugs-trafficking and illegal migra- 
tion. In July 1996 the European Council adopted a MEDA Regula- 
tion, which provided a le^ basis for EU co-operation with its 
Mediterrane^ partners, in particular for the finfl-nHal and technical 


in those countries. A second Euro-Mediterranean Conference of 
ministers of foreign affairs was held in April 1997, in Malta, in 
order to review implementation of the partnership strate^\ Euro- 
Mecfiterrane^ foreign ministers convened for a third conference in 
April 1999, in Stut^art, Germany, and a fourth conference was 
scheduled to take place in November 2000. The first Euro-Mediter- 
ranean Energy Forum was convened in May 1997, and a second 
Energy Forum was held in May 1998; a number of other sectoral 
conferences have also been oxganized. The inaugural meeting of a 
Euro-Mediterranean Parhamentarj’ Forum was convened in Brus- 
sels, in October 1998. In 1999 the SlEDA Regulation was reviewed. 
The focus of and financial commitments to XIEDA EE, covering the 
period 2000-06, were being finalized in 2000 


Agreements with Countries in the 
Middle East and North Africa 

TBDB MAGHREB COUNTRIES 

A co-operation agreement between the EC and the jWfeghreh coun- 
tries of Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia was simed in April 1976, 
enabling the trade provisions to enter into effect in July of that 
year. The full agreement, which included economic and technical 
co-operation, was signed in Janu^ 1979. Under the agreement, 
industrial products were granted immediate duty free ent^ to the 
EC, while customs preferences were awarded for certain amcultural 
products. Restrictive quotas were, however, subsequent^ imposed 
on textile exports from the Maghreb, in order to protect the EC’s 
domestic industry, in addition, conditions for migrant workers from 
the Maghreb countries were slightly improved under the agreement. 

In January 1992 the European Parliament blocked ECU 438m. of 
grants and loans to Morocco for 1991-96 ( under the fourth financial 
protocol with that country) m protest at Morocco’s activities in 
Western Sahara, although the aid was released in October. Algeria’s 
aid of ECU 350m. was to be conditional on progress towards democ- 
racy. Finandsd assistance of ECU 284m. was approved for Tunisia 
for 1991-96. 

In June 1992 the EC approved a proposal to conclude new bilateral 
agreements with the Ma^ireb countries, incorpc^ting the following 
components: political dialogue; economic, tecfamcal and cultural co- 
operation; financial co-operation; and the eventual establishment of 
a free trade area. An association ameement with Tunisia was signed 
in July 1995, which aimed to eliminate duties and other trade 
barriers on most products over a transitional 12-year period, and 
provide greater access to European funds for investment and eco- 
nomic and industrial restructuring. The agreement was formally 
concluded in early 1998 and enterea into force on 1 March: the first 
meeting of the EC-Tunisia Association Council was convened in July. 
In September 1996 the European Commission approved funding 
for Tunisia, under MEDA I (see above), totalling ECU 100m. for 
structural ac|justment programmes and ECU 45m. for a professional 
development programme. 

Morocco applied to join the EC m 1987; however, its application 
was rejected on the grounds that it is not a European country. In 
1988 the EC readied an agreement with Morocco concerning fishing 
rights for the Spanish and Portuguese fleets in Moroccan waters 
(formerly subject to bilateral treaties). A new four-year fisheries 
agreement entered into effect in 1992. In October 1994 the EU and 
Morocco agreed to terminate the agreement one year early (i.e. with 
effect from 30 April 1995) as a result of a dispute concernmg fishing 
licences and other incidents involving Moroccan and EU (main^ 
Spanish and Portuguese) fishing vessels. In November 1995, fol- 
lowing extensive negotiations, the two sides concluded a new four- 
yearlEsheries accord, which established new levels of compensation 
to the Moroccan fishing industry and catch quotas to enable EU 


fleets again to operate in Moroccan waters. At the same time ^e 
two sides conducted negotiations on an association ag^ement, which 
aimed to eliminate trade barriers in the industrial and service 
sectors over a 12-year period. The agreement (which entered into 
force in March 20Cib i prodded greater preferential access for certain 
agricultural products, including citrus fruits and tomatoes. In March 
1997 the EU^anted assistance worth ECU 12()m. to support struc- 
tural a(}justment measures in Morocco. The Moroccan Government 
^d not renew the fisheries accord on its expiry on 30 November 1999. 
Negotiations between the EU and Morocco on full liberalization of 
trade in agricultural goods were pending in 2000. 

The Community’s relations with Algeria have been affected by 
political and civil instability in that country and by concent 


prmciples. In March 1997 negotiations were initiated between the 
European Commission and representatives of the Algerian Govern- 
ment to conclude an association agreement, which would incorporate 
political commitments relating to respect for democratic prmciples 
and human rights. In early 1998 a fact-finding mission, comprising 
senior EU officials, visited Algeria, in response to concerns of an 
escalation of violence and u^wful killings in that coun^. In 
October a group of three EU ministers of foreign affairs initiated a 
dialogue with their Algerian counterpart. 


THE MASHBEQ COUNTRIES 

A co-operation agreement was signed by the EC with Egypt, Jordan 
and Syria in January 1977 and with Lebanon in ApriT Under the 
agreement, industrial products were granted tariff reductions of 
80*7 until July, and afterwards exempted firom tariffs by the EC. 
Quantitative restrictions were removed as firom January 1977. A 
wide range of tariff reductions were also granted for a^cultural 
produce, varying between products from 30^ to 80^. 

Iq order to further economic and technical development in the 
Mashreq countries the EC approved a total of ECU 622m. for Egypt, 
Jordan and Lebanon to cover the period 1987-91. In November 1986 
the EC imposed hmited sanctions against Syria, in response to 
Syria's alleged involvement in international terrorism. The disburse- 
ment of aid was resumed in September 1987. Negotiations on 
assistance for Syria for 1987-91 i totalling ECU 146m.) were not 
concluded until late 1990. 

Following the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in August 1990, additional 
financial aid amounting to ECU 500m. was provided to Egypt and 
Jordan, which, together with Turkey, were the partner countries 
most directly affected by the regional crisis. A further ECU 58m- in 
emergency aid was approved for the repatriation of refugees living 
in E©mt and Jordan. For 1991-96 assistance approved amoxmted 
to ETO 568m. for Egypt, ECU 126m, for Jordan, ECU 69m. for 
Lebanon and ECU 126m. for ^Tia. 

In November 1994 the EU-Syria Co-operation Council convened 
for the first time since the 1977 agreement was signed. At the 
same time the EU a^eed to remove the embargo on the trade of 
armaments with Syria. Preliminary negotiations for the conclusion 
of an association ^eement were initiated in July 1996, although 
formal authorization to the European Commission to conclude an 
association agreement was only granted by EU heads of government 
in December 1997. 

Ne^tiations between representatives of the EU and Egypt on the 
estabushment of an association agreement were initiated m Janu^ 
1995. However, promss was subsequently affected by opposition 
on the part of me Egyptian authorities to EU protection of its 
farm and processed food products. A provisional agreement on the 
conclusion of a trade accord which envisaged the removal of barriers 
to trade over a 12-year period, was finally reached in June 1999. 
EU aid to E^t awarded under MEDA I included ECU 256m. to 
support a socim development fund and to upgrade primary educa- 
tion, and ECU 250m. to modernize local industry. 

Association agreement negotiations with Jordan commenced in 
July 1995 and with Lebanon in October. In September 1996 the 
Eurepean Commission approved ECU 100m. to support a structural 
adjustment programme in Jordan and ECU 38m. to help reform and 
strengthen administrative structures in Lebanon. An association 
agreement was formally concluded with Jordan in November 1997, 
providing for regular political dialogue, the gradual establishment 
of a free-trade area and enhanced co-operation between the two 
parties. The agreement received assent by the European Parliament 
in July 1998. 


ISRAEL 

A co-operation agreement with Israel was signed in May 1975. In 
industrial sectors, according to the agreement, tariffe and related 
obstacles to free trade were to be removed on both sides. As regards 
agriculture, the EC reduced its tariffs substantially for products 
accounting for 85*7 of Israel’s exports to the EC; these induded 
products which the community had traditionally imported firom 
Israel, for example some vegetables and fruit juires. An additional 
pretocol on industrial, technical and financial co-operation was 
signed in February 1977. 
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In July 1991 additional aid of ECU 187.5ni. was granted to Israel 
to alleviate the effects of the Gulf War that had followed Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait. For 1991-96 loans to Israel amounting to 
ECU 82m. were approved. 

In December 1993 the European Council authorized the Commis- 
sion to commence negotiations for a new association agreement with 
Israel to replace the 1975 co-operation accord. The agreement, which 
aimed to strengthen trading relations and economic co-operation 
between the two sides and provided for more extensive political 
dialogue, was signed in November 1995 and approved by the Euro- 
pean Parliament in February 1996; it entered into force in June 
2000. A separate agreement for fiirther scientific and technical 
co-operation, enabling Israel’s access to the Community’s fou^ 
firamework programme 11994-98) on research and technological 
development, was signed in October 1995. A new agreement, 
extending associated country status to Israel within the filth fi:ame- 
work programme (1999-2002J, was simed m March 1999. 

During 1998 diplomatic relations between Israel and the EU 
deteriorated, owing partly to Israel’s inappropriate application of 
EU preferential trading arrangements by emortmg amcultural 
products from Jewish settlements in the West Bank and Gaza, East 
Jerusalem and the Golan Heights (not recognized by the EU as part 
of Israel) under Israeli licence. In May the Israeli Prime Minister 
insisted that any EU role in the Midcfie East peace process would 
be unacceptable if the European Commission proceeded with a 
threat to ban tiie disputed products from being imported into the 
EU. Additionally, the Eurcmean Commission was critical of Israel’s 
perceived obstruction of Palestinian trade, which had impeded 
implementation of the interim agreement between the EU and the 
Palestinian National Authority iPNA). Bilateral relations between 
the EU and Israel improved foUowmg the election of a new Israeli 
administration in May 1999. 

YEMEN 

The co-operation agreement with Yemen, covering commercial, eco- 
nomic and development co-operation, was signed in October 1984. 
The agreement entered into force in January 1985, initially for a 
five-year period. In May 1989 the EC decided to intensify and 
diversify its co-operation with the Yemen Arab Republic. In June 
1992 the European Council agreed to extend the original co-opera- 
tion agreement to include the whole of the new Republic of Yemen 
(formed by the unification of the Yemen Arab Republic with the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen in 1990). During 1994 food 
aid and other Community projects in Yemen were suspended owing 
to civil conflict m that country, although ECU 1.2m. of humanitarian 
aid was delivered. In March 1995 the EU-Yemen Joint Co-operation 
Council convened for the first time smce early 1993. A new co- 
operation agreement incorporating a political element (i.e. commit- 
ments to democratic principles and respect for human li^ts) and 
pro\'iding for 'most mvoured nation’ treatment was initialled by 
l)oth sides in April 1997, and the draft agreement was signed in 
November. The agreement entered into force in 1 July 1998. In 
April 1997 the European Commission provided substantial technical 
and financial support to assist the electoral process in Yemen. 

CO-OPERATION COUNCIL FOR THE ARAB STATES OF 
THE GULF-GCC 

A co-operation agreement with the GCC was si^ed m June 1988 
and entered into force in January 1990. Negotiations on a full free- 
trade pact began in October, but it was expected tiiat any agreement 
would involve transition periods of some 12 years for the reduction 
of European tariffs on ‘sensitive products’ (i.e. petrochemicals). In 
1992-93 the agreement was jeopardized as a result of the GCC’s 
opposition to an EC proposal to mtroduce a supplementapr tax on 
petroleum, in order to reduce the use of pollutant-releasing fossil 
fuels as well as the failure of the GCC to adopt a unified tariff 
structure (see p. 267). While these issues continued to obslruct the 
conclusion of a new accord, in July 1995 an EU-GCC mmisteiial 
meeting, convened in Granada, Spain, agreed to establish a com- 
mittee to facilitate dialogue between the two sides and to promote 
co-operation in other areas, such as cultural and scientific activities. 
In November 1999 the GCC Supreme Council agreed to establish a 
customs union— a precondition of the proposed EU-GCC free-trade 
apeement— by March 2005. Free-trade negotiations were contin- 
mng in 2000. 

IRAN 

In April 1992 the EC held talks with Iran aimed at eventually 
concluding a co-operation agreement with tiiat country. In December 
the Council of Ministers advocated that a ‘criticd dialogue’ be 
pursued with Iran, owing to that country’s importance to regional 
security. The two sides have subsequentiy held regular meetings; 
however, more extensive relations were prevented, owing to&e 
EC’s concerns regarding Iran’s stance on the Mid^e East peace 
process, international terrorism, and human rights, in particular 


the situation of minorities in Iran and the death warrant imposei 
on a British author in 1989. In April 1997 tiie EU suspended it 
‘critical dialo^e’ with Iran, follow^ a ruling by a German cour 
that identified ^e Iranian authorities as re^onsible for orderinj 
the assassination of four Kurdish dissidents in Berlin in 1992. Th< 
German and Dutch Governments withdrew their ambassadors fron 
Iran and urged other EU countries to do the same. At the end o 
April 1997 a meeting of ministers of foreign affairs of EU countries 
confirmed the suspension of the dialo^e but resolved that sH 
diplomatic relations wi& Iran be upheld, in order to maintain tin 
strong trading relationship between the two sides. This decision 
however, was reversed when the Iranian Government refused U 
permit the German and Dutch ambassadors to return to their posti 
m Tehran. In November, following the election in May of Dr Saye( 
Muhammad liatami as President, Iran ^eed to readmit all El 
ambassadors, and in February 1998 EU ministers of foreign affain 
removed the ban on high-level contacts with the Iranian administra 
tion, in order to strengthen dialogue between the two sides. Forei^i 
ministry officials conducted talks with the Iranian authorities ir 
July, on the basis of a ministerial decision m June to imtiate { 
‘comprehensive’ dialogue with Iran. 

CYPRUS 

An association agreement with Cyprus came into effect in June 
1973. Immediate tariff reductions were made by the EC of 70% ii 
the industrial sector, 40% for citrus fruit and 100% for carob beans 
From July 1977 onwards the EC granted duty-free entry to indus 
trial goods from Cyprus, limited by tariff quotas in respect o 
man-made textiles and some gaments. From 1978 specific tarif 
reductions were granted on fruit and vegetables, while Cyprus 
applied 35% tariff reductions on most Community products. Ir 
December 1987 the European Coundl adopted a protocol providini 
for the establishment of a full customs union, to be completed ir 
two phases. 

In July 1990 Cyprus made a formal application to join the EC. Ir 
June 1993 the Eur^ean Commission approved the elirihility oJ 
Cyprus to join the (jommunity. In December 1994 the Europear 
Council confirmed that Cyprus, together with Malta, were to be the 
next countries to be adimtted to the EU. In accordance with ar 
agreement concluded m March 1995, accession negotiations were tc 
commence six months after the conclusion of the 1996 EU inter- 
governmental conference. In June 1995 the EU-C 5 mrus Associatior 
Council agreed to pursue a ‘structured dialogue^ as part of the 
pre-accession negitiations, and approved a new financial protocol 
amounting to ECU 74m., for the period 1996-98. The first joint 
ministerial meeting was held in September 1995. During 1996 and 
1997 the EU, toother with the USA, undertook intensive diplomatic 
activities to broker a peace settlement, in order to facilitate Cyprus’s 
accession to the EU as a single entity. In December 1997 the 
European Council adopted a framework for EU enlargement, which 
incorporated agreement on proceeding with Cyprus^s application. 
Accession negotiations commenced on 31 March 1998; however, 
despite a compromise agreement between EU member states which 
enabled the talks to proceed as previously scheduled, incorporating 
a provision that the talks could be suspended, the Turkish Cypriot 
authorities refused an invitation to pa^cipate in the talks unless 
the EU extended full diplomatic recomtion to the ‘Turkish Repubhc 
of Northern Cyprus’ (‘TRNC’). 

TURKEY 

An association agreement with Turkey was signed in September 
1963. The preparatory phase of the agjreement lasted fix)m 1964 to 
1973, during which preferences were given on agricultural products 
accounting for 40% of Turkey’s exporte to the EC: unmanufactured 
tobacco, dined raisins and fi^, and nuts. 

The transitional phase began in 1973, aiming to introduce a 
customs union by gradual stages over 12 to 22 years, depending on 
the product. The EC granted immediate duty and quota free access 
for industrial products, but placed restrictions on refined petroleum 
products and three textile products. The fourth financial protocol to 
the association agreement was to make available ECU 600m. for 
the period 1981-86 but, following the 1980 coup in Turkey, EC aid 
was suspended. A ministerial meeting was held in September 1986 
to reactivate the association ^eement. 

In April 1987 Turkey applied for full membership of the EC. In 
1989, however, the Commission stated that formal negotiations on 
Turkish membership could not take place until 1993, and that it 
would first be necessary for Turkey to restructure its economy, 
improve its observance oi human rights, and harmonize its relations 
with Greece. The Commission undertook, however, to increase the 
EC’s financial assistance for Turkey. In 1990 and 1991 additional 
assistance was provided for Turkey, as one of the countries directly 
affected W the crisis that followed the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 
August 1990, and to support Kurdish refuses who had fled from 
Iraq to Turkey. 

In June 1992 the European Council agreed that relations with 
Turkey should be upgraded and in November a framework pro- 
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sions on the is^e were pursued m 1993-94, and the Turkish 
C^vemment undertook domestic economic reforms, to ensure that 
me cu^ms union could enter into effect on 1 January 1995. In 
December 1994 the EU-Turkey Association Council agreed to 
jwstpone the customs union, owing to persisting concerns regarding 
the Turkish Government’s record on human rights, democracy ai^ 
the rule of law. Negotiations to conclude the agreement in earlv 
1995 were initially blocked by Greek opposition. However, Greece 
removed its veto on the customs union, having received assurance 
on the accession of Cyprus to the EU, and the agreement was signed 
at a meeting of the EU-TurkOT Association Council in M a r^l^ 
The customs union was ratified by the European Parliament in 
December, with a proviso that the human rights situation in Turkey, 
in particular the treatment of its Kurdish population, continue to 
be monitored, and entered into effect on 1 January’ 1996. Under the 
accord conunemal barriers were to be eliminated Turkev was 
to harmonize its ]^ws to facilitate the flow of trade and investment 
between the two sides. A firee trade agreement between the European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC-an integral part of the EU^ and 
Turkey on products covered by the ECSC Treaty was signed in July 
and entered into force on 1 August. In April 1997 Tnirkey was 
assured that it would be considered on equal terms with any other 
country applying for membership of the EU, in spite of persisting 
conce^ reading human rights, the strength of influence of 
Isl amic fundamentalism m the country and the situation in Cyprus. 
This policy was confirmed by a report of the European Commission, 
‘Agenda 2000’, published in July, and by the European Council 
meeting, held in Luxembourg, in December. However, vrlule the 
Luxembourg meeting confirmed Turkey^s eligibility to join the EU, 
it failed to nominate that country as a candidate for admission >a 
status granted to 11 other countries). The Turkish Gkivemment 
declarea the decision to be discriminatory and resolved to end all 
further political dialogue with the EU until Turkey’s status, equal 
to all other aspirant members, had been restored. From August 
1999, when a devastating earthquake struck north-western TuSey, 
a rapprochement began to take place between Greece and Turkey. 
Greece lifted its long-standing veto on disbursements of aid to 
Turkey and the EU made a loan of €600m. to the Tu rldsb Govern- 
ment to assist reconstruction. This improvement in relations culmin- 
ated, at the Helsinki summit meeting of EU leaders in December, 
in a formal invitation to Turkey to present its candidacy for EU 
membership. 

Euro-Arab Dialogue 

The ‘Euro-Arab Dialogue’ was begun in 1973, initially to provide a 
forum for discussion of economic issues: the prindpal organ was a 
General Committee, and about 30 working groups were set up to 
discuss spedfic issues and prepare projects, such as the creation of 
a Euro-Arab Centre for the Trmisfer of Technology, After the Egypt- 
Israel peace agreement in 1979 all activity was suspended at the 
request of the Arab League. 

m December 1989 a meeting of minis ters of foreign affairs of Arab 
and EC countries agreed to reactivate the Dialogue, entrusting 
political discussions to an annusl ministerial meeting, and economic, 
technical, sodal and cultural matters to the General Committee of 
^e Dialogue. However, meetings were suspended as a result of 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990; senior officials firom the 
EC and Arab countries agreed in April 1992 to resume the Dialogue. 

In 1992 the EC was mvolved in the Middle East peace negotia- 
tions, and partidpated in and chaired working groups on specific 
issues that formed part of the process. In September 1993, following 
the si gning of an Israeli-PLO peace agreement, the EC committed 


Islamic Development Bank 

ECU 33m. in immediate humanitarian assitance for the provision 
of housing, education and the development of sm all businesses in 
Jericho and the Gaza Strip. In addition, a five-year assistance 
progr amm e for the period 1994-98 was proposedi, which was to 
consist of ECU 500m. in grants and loans to improve the economic 
and sodal infirastructure in the Occupied Territories, ^e pro- 
gramme was to promote the Commission’s dedared commitment to 
support regional co-operation and develmiment in order to consoli- 
date the peace process. In May 1994 the Commission awmded ECU 
10m. to support the establishment of a Palestinian police force in 
the Occupied Territories In 1995 the EU granted additional aid 
amounting to ECU 10m. and dispatched a team of observers to 
support the electoral process in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank. 
Fuirther assistance totalling ECU 90m. was announced by the EU at 
an international conference of donors in January 1996. In November 
1998 an assistance programme totalling ECU 500m. was approved 
for the period 1999-2003. 

In October EU ministers of foreign affairs expressed concern at the 
adverse effect on the peace process resulting from Israeli activities in 
East Jerusalem and agreed to appoint a spedal envoy to the Middle 
East in order to stren^en EU involvement in promoting a peaceful 
settlement. In the folfowing month ministers endorsed me appoint- 
ment of Miguel Angel Moratinos, at that time Spain’s ambassador 
to Israel, to the position. In July 1997 Moratinos successfully negoti- 
ated a meeting of the PLO leader, Yasser Arafat, and the Israeli 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, David Levy, who ^eed to revive the 
peace talks, which had been suLspended earlier in the year. In early 
1998 the EU continued to attempt to facilitate the peace process, 
alonmide the USA, the principal mediator in the region; however, 
its efforts were undermined by a deterioration in diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel. In March a mission 1^ the British Secretaiy of 
State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, representing the EU, 
provoked controversy when the Israeli Government objected to his 
meeting with senior Palestinian officials during a visit to the dis- 
puted Har Homa settlement in East Jerusalem. In addition, rela- 
tions were adversely affected by the Israeli Government’s failure to 
secure the opening of an international airport at Gaza f constructed 
largely with EU iimds), and its trading activities (see above). An 
Interim Euro-Mediterranean Agreement on Trade and Co-operation 
was simed with the Palestinian authorities m January 1997 and 
entered into force on 1 July. The -^eement confirmed existing trade 
concessions, reduced further tariff levels for Palestinian exports to 
the EU and provided for the implementation of an association 
agreement wimin five years. A mint statement establishing regular 
political dialogue between the EU and PLO was concluded at the 
same time. In April 1998 the EU and the Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA) signed a security co-operation ^eement, which 
provided for regular meeting to promote joint efforts on security 
issues, in particular in combating terrorism. In March 1999 EU 
heads of state and ^vemment urged Israel to fulfil within one 
year the ‘unqualified Palestinian right’ to independence. Israel was 
strongly critical of what it perceived as an ultimatum and stated 
that the EU had reduced its scope as a mediator in the Middle East 
peace process. In April the European Parliament demanded an 
investigation into the handling of Commission funds to Palestinian- 
controlled areas of the West Sank and Gaza. At that time the EU 
was reported to be the largest donor to the PNA 

In July 1994 representatives of the European Commission and 
the Arab League met to promote co-operation and good relations. 
Durmg 1995 the Commission supported a Euro-Areb project to 
establ^h a central management training institute for business 
leaders in Granada, Spain. During 1997 the Commission undertook 
several co-operation projects with the Arab League and its spedal- 
ized agencies in areas such as the environment, civil aviation, 
telecommunications, finance and management. 


ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Address: POB 6925, Jeddah 21432, Saudi Arabia. 

Telephone: (2) 6361400; fax: (2) 6366871; e-mail: archived 
i8db.org.sa; internet: www.isdb.org. 

The Bank is an international fiTranrifll institution that was estab- 
lished following a conference of Ministers of Finance of member 
countries of the Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC, q.v.l, 
held in Jeddah in December 1973. Its aim is to encouri^ the 
economic development and social progress of member countries and 
of Muslim communities in non-member countries, in accordance 
with the principles of the Islamic Skari*a i sacred law). The Bank 
formally opened in October 1975. 


MEMBEjRS 

There are 53 members. 

Organization 

(September 2000) 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Each member countiy is represented by a governor, usually its 
Minister of Finance, and an alternate. The £)ard of Governors is 
the supreme authority of the Bank, and meets annually. 
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BOARD OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 

The Board consists of 14 members, seven of whom are apwinted by 
the seven largest subscribers to the capital stock of the Bank; the 
remaining seven are elected by Governors representing the other 
subscribers. Members of the Board of Executive Directors are elected 
for three-year terms. The Board is responsible for the direction of 
the generd operations of the Bank. 

President of the Bank and Chairman of the Board of 
Executive Directors: Dr Aeimeo Mohamed Au 
Bank Secretary: Dr Abd ar-Rahim Omrana. 

REGIONAL OFFICES 

KnrnTchstftn: c/o Director, External Aid Co-ordination Dept, 93-95 
Ablay-Khan Ave, 480091 Almaty; tel. (3272) 62-18-68; fax (3272) 
69-61-52; Dir Zilantcyn Kakimzkanova. 

Malaysia: Level 11, Front Wing, Bank Lidustri, Jalan Sultan 
Ismail, FOB 13671, 50818 Eualalumpur; tel. (3) 2946627; fex (3) 
2946626; Dir Dr Muhammad Siddik. 

Morocco: 177 Ave John Kennedy, Souissi 10105, FOB 5003, Rabat; 
teL (7) 757191; fex (7) 775726; Dir Dr Mabwan Seefuddin 

FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 

The authorized capital of the Bank is 6,000m. Islamic Dinars (div- 
ided into 600,000 shares, having a value of 10,000 Islamic Dmars 
each). The Islamic Dinar (ID) is the Bank’s unit of account and is 
equivalent to the value of one Special Drawing Right of the IMF 
(SDB, 1 = US $1.32002 at 31 May 2000). 

Subscribed capital amounts to ID 4,000m. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS (million Islamic Dinars, as at December 1998) 


Afghanistan 
Albania . 



5.00 

Maldives . 



2.50 



. 2.50 

Mali . 



4.92 

Algeria . 



. 124.26 

Mauritania 



4.92 

Azerbaijan 



. 4.92 

Morocco . 



24.81 

Bahrain . 



. 7.00 

Mozambique . 



2.60 

Bangladesh 



. 49.29 

Niger. 



12.41 

Benin 



4.92 

Oman 



13.78 

Brunei . 



. 12.41 

Fakistan . 



124.26 

Burkina Faso. 


. 12.41 

Falestme . 



9.85 

Cameroon 



. 12.41 

Qatar. 



49.23 

Chad. . 



. 4.92 

Saudi Arabia . 



997.17 

Comoros . 



. 2.50 

Senegal . 



12.42 

^ibouti . 



, 2.50 

Sierra Leone . 



2.50 

Egypt 

Gabon 



. 49.23 

Somalia . 



2.50 



. 14.77 

Sudan 



19.69 

The Gambia 



. 2.50 

Suriname. 



2.50 

Guinea . 



. 12.41 

Syria . 



5.00 

Guinea-Bissau 


. 2.50 

Tajikistan 



2.50 

Indonesia. 



. 124.26 

Togo . . . 



2.50 

Iran . 



. 349.97 

Tunisia . 



9.85 

Iraq . 



. 13 05 

Turkey 



315.47 

Jordan . 



. 19.89 

Turkmenistan 



2.50 

Kazakhstan 



. 2.50 

Uganda . 



12,41 

Kuwait . 
Kyrgyzstan 



. 496.64 
. 2.50 

United Arab 
Emirates . 



283.03 

Lebanon . 



. 4.92 

Yemen 



24.81 

Libya. 
Malaysia . 



. 400.00 
. 79.56 

Total 


3,763.77 


Activities 

The Bank adheres to the Islamic principle forbidding usury, and 
does not grant loans or credits for interest. Instead, its methods of 
project financing are: provision of interest-free loans (with a service 
fee), mainly for infrastructural projects which are expected to have 
a marked impact on long-term socio-economic development; provi- 
sion of technical, assistance (e.g. for feasibility studies); equity 
participation in industrial and agricultural projects; leasing opera- 
tions, involving the leasing of eouipment such as ships, and instal- 
ment sale financing and pront-sharing (^rations. Funds not 
immediately needed for m*oje^ are used for fo reig n trade financing. 
Under the Import TradeFinancing Operations (FIFO) scheme, fijn£ 
are used for importing commodities for development purposes (i.e. 
raw materials and intermediate industrial goods, rather than con- 
sumer goods), with priority given to the import of goods from other 
member courses (see table). The Longer-term Trade Financing 
Scheme ILTTFS) was introduced in 198^88 to provide finanring for 
the e xport of non-traditional and capital goods. During ah 1419 
the LTTFS was renamed the E™rt Financing Scheme (EFS). In 
addition the Special Assistance Waqf Fund (wMch was estebli^ed 
with effect fix)m 7 May 1997, fonnerly the Special Assistance 
Account) provides emergency aid and other assistance, with 


particular emphasis on education in Islamic communities m non- 
member countries. A Special Account for least-developed member 
countries flima to assist these countries by providing loans on 
concessionary terms. Loans financed by this Account are charged 
an annual service fee of 0.75%, compared with 2.5% for ordin^ 
loans, and have a repayment period of 25-30 years, compared with 
15-25 years. 

By 16 April 1999 the Bank had approved a total of ID 4,306.61m. 
for project financing and technical assistance, a total of ID 
10,606.58m. for foreign trade financing, and ID 378.92m. for special 
assistance operations, excluding amounts for cancelled operations. 
During the Islamic year 1419 (8 May 1998 to 16 April 1999) the 
Bank approved a total of ID 1,299.70m., for 212 operations. 

Operations approved, Islamic year 1419 (8 May 1998-16 
April 1999) 


Total amount 
Number of (million Islamic 

Type of operation operations Dinars) 


Ordinary operations 

98 

525.28 

Froiect financing 

Technical assistance . 

69 

29 

619.39 

5.90 

Trade financing operations* 

65 

766.45 

Waqf Fund operations . 

49 

7.97 

Totfdt 

212 

1,299.70 


* Including ITFO, the EFS, the Islamic Bank’s Fortfolio and the UIF. 
t Excludii^ cancelled operations. 


Project jQnancing and technical assistance by sector, Islamic 
year 1419* 


Sector 

Number of 
Operations 

Amount (million 
Islamic Dinars) 

% 

Agriculture and agro-industry 

24 

76.72 

14.6 

Industry and mining . 


3 

33.09 

6.3 

Transport and 





communications 


14 

67.61 

12.9 

Fublic utilities . 


20 

155.58 

29.9 

Social sectors . 


24 

109.12 

20.8 

Other* .... 


13 

83.16 

15.8 

Totalt .... 


98 

525.28 

100.0 


* Mainly approved amounts for Islamic banks, 
t Excluding cancelled operations. 


The Bank approved 37 loans in the year ending 16 April 1999, 
amounting to ID 159.05m. (compared with 31 loans, totalling 
ID 133.90m., in the previous year). These loans supported projects 
concerned with infrastructural improvements, for example of roads, 
canals, sewerage, water-supply and rural electrification, the con- 
struction of schools and hemth centres, and agricultural develop- 
ments. 

During ah 1419 the Bank approved 29 technical assistance opera- 
tions for 19 countries (as well as three regional projects) in the form 
of CTants and loans, amounting to ID 5.90m. 

Import trade financing approved during the Islamic year 1419 
amounted to ID 629.78m. for 36 operations in 11 member countries. 
By the end of that year cumulative import trade financing amounted 
to ID 8,851.44m., of which 38.1% was for imports of crude petroleum, 
27.1% for intermediate industrial goods, 8.0% for vegetable oil and 
5.8% for refined petroleum products. Export financing approved 
under the EFS amounted to ID 47.99m. for 15 operations in eight 
countries in ah 1419. In the same year the Bank’s Fortfolio for 
Investment and Development, established in ah 1407 (1986-87), 
approved 17 operations amounti^ to US $321m. (or approximately 
ID 218.56m.). Since its introduction, the Fortfolio has approved net 
financing operations amounting to $l,817m. 

During AH 1419 the Bank approved 49 special assistance opera- 
tions, amounting to ED 7.97m., providing assistance primarily in the 
education sector, as well as emergency relief; of the total financing, 
27 operations provided for Muslim communities in 18 non-member 
countries. 

The Bank’s scholarships programme sponsored 459 students from 
seven member and 30 non-m^ber countries dur^ the year to 16 
April 1999. The Merit Scholarship Frogramme, initiated in ah 1412 
(1991-92), aims to develop scientific, technological and research 
capacities in member countries through advanced studies and/or 
research. By ah 1419 (1998-99) 134 scholars from 38 member coun- 
tries had been placed in academic centres of excellence in Australia, 
Europe and the USA under the programme; a further 15 scholar- 
ships were awarded in ah 1420. In December 1997 the Board of 
Executive Directors approved a new scholarship programme 
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countnes to ^dy for a masters degree in science and technology. 
&me 20 sch^olarskps were anocated m ah 1419, and it was emected 
that a total of 190 would be awarded by ah 1423. The Bank’s 
Pro^amme for Technical Co-operation aims to mobilize technical 
capabilities among member countries and to promote the exchange 
of expertise, experience and s kills through expert missions, training, 
semmM and workshops. During ah 1419 96 projects were imple- 
mented ^der the programme. The Bank also undertakes the distri- 
bution of meat sacrificed by Muslim pilgrims: in ah 1419 meat from 
approximately 469,150 animals was fistributed to the needv in 
24 countries. 

Dmring^e year entog 16 April 1999 the Bank s disbursements 
totalled ID 535m., bringing the total cumulative disbursements 
smce the Bank began operations to ID 10,139m. 

The Bank’s Unit Investment Fund lUIFi became operational m 
1990, with the aim of mobilizing additional resources and providing 
a profiteble channel for investments conforming to Shari'a. The 
initial issue of the UIF was US $100m.. which lias subs^uently 
been in^eased to $325m. The Fund finances mainly private-sector 
industrial projects in middle-income countries. The IJIF also fin- 
ances short-term trade financing operations: four were approved in 
AH 1419, amounting to $17.60m. In October 1998 the Bank 
announced the establishment of a new fund to invest in infrastruc- 
ture projects in member stetes. The Bank committed $250m. to the 
fund, which was to comprise $l,000m. equity capital and a 3500m. 
Islamic financing fiadliiy. In September 1999 the Bank’s Board 
of Executive Directors approved the establishment of an Islamic 
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Corporation for the Development of the Private Sector, which was 
scheduled to commence operations in 2000. 

SUBSIDIARY ORGANS 

Islamic Corporation for the Insurance of Investment and 
Export CredQt-ICIEC: POB 15722, Jeddah 21454, Saudi Arabia; 
tel. ‘2 J 6445666; fax < 2( 6379504; e-mail idb.iciec@mail.oicisnetorg; 
internet www .i^b.org; f. 1994; aims to promote trade and the flow 
of investments among member countries of the OIC through the 
prorision of export credit and investment insurance services; auth. 
cap. ID lOOm., subscribed cap. ID 91.2m. (April 1999). Man. Dr 
Ak)el Rahman A Taha. Mems: 23 OIC member states. 

Islamic Research and Training Institute: POB 9201, Jeddah 
21413. Saudi Arabia; tel. <2 ) 6361400; fax (2) 6378927; internet 
www.irti.org; f. 1982 to undertake research enabling economic, fin- 
ancial and banking activities to conform to Islamic law, and to 
provide training for staff involved in development activities in the 
Bank’s member countries. The Institute also organizes seminars 
and workshops, and bolds training courses aimed at furthering the 
expertise of government and financial officials in Islamic developing 
countries. Dir Dr Mabid Ali alJarhi. Pubis Annual Report, Journal 
of Islamic Economic Studies, various research studies, mono- 
graphs, reports. 

Publication 

Annual Report. 


LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES 


Address: POB 11642, Arab League Bldg, Tahrir Square, Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Telephone: (2) 5750511; fex: 12) 5775626. 

The League of Arab States (more generally known as the Arab 
League) is a voluntary association of sovereign Arab states, designed 
to strengthen the close ties linking them and to co-ordinate their 
policies and activities and direct them towards the common good of 
all the Arab countries. It was founded in March 1945. 


MEA^BERS 


Algeria 

Lebanon 

Somalia 

Bahrain 

Libya 

Sudan 

Comoros 

Mauritania 

Syria 

Djibouti 

Morocco 

Tunisia 

Egypt 

Oman 

United Arab 

Iraq 

Palestine* 

Emirates 

Jordan 

Qatar 

Yemen 

Kuwait 

^udi Arabia 



^ Palestine is considered an independent state, and therefore a full 
member of the League. 


Organization 

(October 2000) 

COUNCIL 

The supreme organ of the Arab League, the Coimcil consists of 
representatives of the member states, each of which has one vote, 
and a representative for Palestine. Unanimous decisions of the 
Council shall be binding upon aU member states of the League: 
majority decisions gball be binding only on those states which have 
accepted them. 

The Council may, if necessary, hold m extraordinaiy session at 
the request of two member states Invitations to all sessions are 
extended by the Secretaiy-General. The ordinary sessions are pres- 
ided over by representatives of the member states m turn. 

The Council is supported by technical and specialmed committ^s 
which advise on finanmal and administrative affairs, information 
affairs and legal affairs. In addition, specialized pa^sterial councils 
have been established to formulate common policies for the regula- 
tion and the advancement of co-operation in the follov^g are^: 
information; home affairs; legal affairs; health; housing; social 
affairs; transport; the y^outh and sports sectors; environmental 
affairs; and telecommunications. 


GENERAL SECRETARIAT 

The administrative and financial offices of the League. The Secret- 
ariat carries out the decisions of the Council, and provides financial 
and administrative services for the personnel of the League. General 
departments comprise: the Bureau of the Secretary-General, Arab 
Affairs, Economic Affairs, International Affairs, Palestine Affairs, 
Legal Affairs, Military Aff^s, Social and Cultural Affairs, Informa- 
tion Affairs and Financial and Administrative Affairs. In addition, 
there are Units for Internal Auditing and Institutional Development^ 
a Documentation and Information Centre, Arab League Centres in 
Tunis and, for Legal and Judicial Research, in Beirut, and a Prin- 
cipal Bureau for the Boycott of Israel, based in Damascus, Syria 
(see below). 

The Secretary-General is apwinted by the League Council by a 
tw’o-thirds’ majority of the member states, for a five-year, renewable 
term. He apwints the Assistant Secretaries-General and principal 
officials, with the approval of the Council. He has the rank of 
ambassador, and the Assistant Secretaries-General have the rank 
of ministers plenipotentiary. 

Secretary-Greneral: Dr Ahmad Esmat Abd al-Meguid ( Egypt). 

DEFENCE AND ECONOMIC CaOPERAITON 

Groups established under the Treaty of Joint Defence and Economic 
Co-operation, conduded in 1950 to complement the Charter of 
the League. 

Arab Unified Milita^ Command: f. 1964 to co-ordinate military 
policies for the liberation of Palestine. 

Economic and Social Council: to compare and co-ordinate the 
economic policies of the member states; supervises the activities of 
the Arab League’s specialized agencies. The Council is composed of 
ministers of economic affairs or their deputies; decisions are taken 
by majority vote. The first meeting was held in 1953. 

Joint Defence Council: supervises implementation of those 
aspects of the treaty concerned with common defence. Composed of 
foreign and defence ministers; decisions by a two-thirds’ majorify 
vote of members are binding on all. 

Permanent Military Commission: established 1950; composed 
of representatives of army general staffs; main purpose: to draw up 
plans of joint defence for submission to the Joint Defence Council. 

ARAB DETERRENT FORCE 

Created in June 1976 by the Arab League Council to supervise 
successive attempts to cease hostilities in Lebanon, and afterwards 
to mamtain the^ace. The mandate of the Force has been success- 
ively renewed The Arab League Summit Conference in October 
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1976 agreed that costs were to be paid in the following percentage 
contributions: Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 20% each, the United Arab 
Emirates 15%, Qatar 10% and other Arab states 35%. 

OTHER INSTITUTIONS OF THE LEAGUE 

Other bodies established by resolutions adopted by the Council of 
the League: 

Administrative Tribunal of the Arab League: f. 1964; began 
operations 1966. 

Arab Fund for Technical Assistance to African Countries: 
f. 1975 to provide technical assistance for development projects by 
providing African and Arab experts, grants for scholarships and 
training, and finance for technical stumes. 

Higher Auditing Board: comprises representatives of ^ seven 
member states, elected every three years; undertakes financial and 
administrative auditing duties. 

Investment Arbitration Board: examines disputes between 
member states relating to capital investments. 

Special Bureau for Boycotting Israek FOB 437, Damascus, 
Syria; f. 1961 to prevent trade between Arab countries and Israel, 
and to enforce a boycott by Arab countries of companies outside the 
region that conduct trade with Israel. 

SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 

All member states of the Arab League are also members of the 
Specialized Agencies, which constitute an intewal part of the Arab 
League. (See also entries on the Arab Fund for Economic and 
Social Development, the Arab Monetary Fund, the Council of Arab 
Economic Unity and the Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting 
Countries.) 

Arab Academy for Science, Technology and Maritime Trans- 
port: POB 1029, Alexandria, Egypt; tel. (3) 5602366; fax (3) 5602144; 
f. 1975 as Arab Maritime Transport Academy; provides specialized 
training in marme transport, en^eering, technology ana manage- 
ment. Dir-Gen. Dr Gamaled-DinISloijkhtar. 'Puhla Maritime Research 
Bulletin (monthly), Journal of the Arab Academy for Science, Tech- 
nology and Maritime Transport (2 a year). 

Arab Administrative Development Organization— ARADO: 
POB 2692 Al-Horreia, Heli^olis, Cairo, Egypt; tel. (2) 4175401; fax 
(2) 4175407; e-mail arado@arado.org, internet www.arado.org f. 
1961 (as Arab Organization of Administrative Sciences), although 
became operation^ in 1969; administration development, training, 
consultancv, research and studies, information, documentation; pro- 
motes Arab and international co-operation in administrative sci- 
ences; includes Arab Network of Administrative Information 20 
Arab state members; Library of 26,000 volumes, 400 periodicals. 
Dir-(jen. Dr Mohamed Ibrahim at-Twauri. Pubis Arab Journal of 
Administration (biannual), Management Newsletter (quarterly), 
research series, training manuals. 

Arab Atomic Energy Agency— AAEA: 4 rue Mouaouiya ibn Abi 
Soufiane, al-Menzah 8 , POB 402, 1004 Tunis, Tunisia; tel. ( 1 ) 
709464; fax (1) 711330; e-mail aaea@aaea.org.tn; f. 1988 to co- 
ordinate research into the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Dir-Gen. 
Prof. Dr Mahmoud Fouad Barakat (Egypt). Pubis The Atom and 
Development (quarterly), other pubis in me field of nuclear sciences 
and their applications in industiy, biology, medicine, agriculture 
and seawater desahnation. 

Arab Bank for Economic Development in Africa (Banque arabe 
pour le d4veloppement economique en Afrique— BADEA): Sayed 
Abd ar-Rahman el-Mahdi St, POB 2640, Eiiartoum, Sudan; tel. 
(11) 773646; fax (11) 770660; e-mail badea@badea,org; internet 
www.badea.org; f. 1973 by Arab Leame; provides loans and grants 
to African countries to finance development projects; paid-up cap. 
US$1, 500m. (Dec. 1999). In 1999 the Bank approved loans and 
grants totalling $119.5m. By the end of 1999 tot^ loans and grants 
approved since funding activities began in 1975 amounted to 
$ 1 , 959.2m. Subscribing countries: all countries of Arab League, 
except the Comoros, EWbouti, Somalia and Yemen; recipient coun- 
tries; all countries of Organization of African Unity (q.v.), except 
those belonging to the Aran League. CJhair . Ahmad Abdallah al-AeSl 
(Saudi Arabia); Dir-Gen. Medhat Sami Lotfy (Egypt). Pubis Annual 
Report, Co-operation for Development (quarterly), Studies on Afro- 
Aiab co-operation, periodic brochures. 

Arab Centre for the Study of Arid Zones and Dry Lands — 
ACSAD: POB 2440, Damascus, Syria; tel. ( 11 ) 5743039; fax ( 11 ) 
5743063; e-mail ruacsad@net.B 3 r, f. 1971 to conduct regional research 
and development prograiMes related to water and soil resources, 
plant and animal proauction, agro-meteorolo^, and socio-economic 
studies of arid zones. The Centre holds comerences and training 
courses and encourages the exchange of information by Arab scien- 
tists. Dir-Gen. Dr Hassan Seoud 

Arab Industrial Devdopment and IVIining Organization: rue 
Prance, Zanagat A1 Khatawat, POB 8019, llabat, Morocco; tel. 


(7) 772600; fax (7) 772188; e-mail aidmo@arifonet.org.ma; internet 
www.arifonet.org.ma; f. 1990 by merger of Arab Industrial Develop- 
ment Organization, Arab Organization for Mineral Resources and 
Arab Organization for Standardization and Metrology. Comprises a 
13-member Executive Council, a High Consultative Committee of 
Standar^zation, a High Committee of Mineral Resources and a 
Co-ordination Committee for Arab Industrial Research Centres; a 
Minis terial Council, of ministers of member states responsible for 
industiy, meets every two years. Dir-Gen. Tala’AT ad-Daper. Pubis 
Arab Industrial Development (monthly and quarterly newsletters). 
Arab Labour Organization: POB 814, Cairo, Egypt; f. 1966 for 
co-operation between member states in labour problems; unification 
of l^our legislation and general conditions of work wherever pos- 
sible; research; technical assistance; social insurance; training, etc.; 
the organization has a trmartite structure: governments, employers 
and workers. Dir-Gen. Bakr Mahmoud Rasoul (Iraq). Pubis ALO 
Bulletin (monthly), Arab Labour Review (quarterly), Legislative 
Bulletin (annually), series of research reports and studies concerned 
with economic and social development issues in the Arab world. 
Arab Lei^e Educational, Cultural and Scientific Organiza- 
tion— ALECSO: POB 1120, Tunis, Tunisia; tel. ( 1 ) 784-466; fax ( 1 ) 
784-965; e-mail alecsoJibraiy@yahoo.fr; internet www.alecso.org; f. 
1970 to promote and co-ordinate educational, cultural and scientific 
activities in the Arab region. Regional units: Arab Centre for Arabiz- 
ation, Translation, Authorship, and Publication— Damascus, Syria; 
Institute of Arab Manuscript— Cairo, Egypt; Institute of Arab 
Research and Studies— Cairo, Egypt; Khartoum Institute for Arabic 
Language— Khartoum, Sudan; and the Arabization Co-ordination 
Bureau— Rabat, Morocco. Dir-Gen. Mohamed Almili Ibrahimi 
(Algeria). Pubis Arab Journal of Culture, Arab Journal of Science, 
Arab Bulletin of Publications, Statistical Yearbook, Journal of the 
Institute of Arab Manuscripts, Arab Magazine for Information Sci- 
ence. 

Arab Organization for Agricultural Development: St no. 7, Al- 
Amarat, POB 474, Khartoum, Sudan; tel. (11) 472176; fax ( 11 ) 
471402; e-mail aoad(^udanm^.net; f. 1970; began operations in 
1972 to contribute to co-operation in agricultural activities, and in 
the development of natural and human resources for agriculture; 
compiles data, conducts studies, training and food security pro- 
grammes; includes Arab Institute of Forestry and Range, Arab 
Centre for Information and Early Warning, and Arab Centre for 
Amcultural Documentation. Dir-(aen. Dr YahiaBakour. Pubis Agric- 
uLtural Statistics Yearbook, Annual Report on Agricultural Devebp- 
ment, the State of Arab Food Security (annually), Agmulture and 
Development in the Arab World (quarterly). Accession Bulletin (every 
2 months), AOAD Newsletter (monthly), Arab Agricultural Research 
Journal, Arab Journal for Irrigation Water Management (2 a year). 
Arab Satellite Communications Organization— ARABSAT: 
Kii^ Fahd Express Rd (OUaya St), POB 1038, Riyadh, 11431 Saudi 
Arabia; tel. ( 1 ) 464-6666; fax (1) 465-6983; e-mail 

albidnah@arabsat.com; internet www.arabsat.com; f. 1976; regional 
sateUite telecommunications organization providing television, tele- 
phone and data exchange services to members and private users; 
operates three satellites, which cover ah Arab and Mediterranean 
countries, controlled by a Primary Control Station in Dirab, Saudi 
Arabia, and a Secondary Control Facility, based in Dkhila, Tunisia. 
Dir-Gen. Saad ibn Abd ai^Aziz al-Badna (Saudi Arabia). 

Arab States Broadcasting Union— ASBU: FOB 250, 1080 Tunis 
Cedex; 6 rue des Entrepreneurs, zone industrielle Charguia 2, 
Ariana A^roport, Tunisia; tel. (1) 703854; fax ( 1 ) 704203; f 1969 
to promote Arab fraternity, co-ordinate and study broadcasting 
subjects, to exchange e^ertise and technical co-operation in broaf 
casting; conducts training and audience research. Mems: 21 Arab 
radio and TV stations and eight foreign associates. Sec.-Gen. Raouf 
Basti. Publ. ASBU Review (quarterly). 

Inter-Arab Investment Guarantee Corporation: POB 23568, 
Safat 13096, Kuwait; tel. 4844500; fax 4815741; f. 1975; insures 
Arab investors for non-commercial risks, and export credits for 
commercial and non-commercial risks; undertakes research and 
other activities to promote inter-Arab trade and investment; auth 
cap. 25m. Kuwaiti dinars (Dec. 1995). Mems: 22 Arab governments. 
Dir-Gen. Mamoun I. Hassan. Pubis News Bulletin (monthly), Arab 
Investment Climate Report (annually). 

External Relations 

ARAB LEAGUE OFFICES AND INFORMATION 
CENTRES ABROAD 

Established by the Arab Lea^e to co-ordinate work at ah levels 

among Arab embassies abroaL 

Austria: Grimmelshausengasse 12, 1030 Vienna. 

Brigium: 89 ave de lUruguay, 1000 Brussels. 

China, People’s Republic: 14 Liang Male, 1-14-2 Tayuan Diplo- 
matic Building, Beijing 100600. 
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Ethiopia: POB 6768, Addis Ababa. 

Prance: 36 rue Fortuny, 75017 Paris. 

Germany: RheinaUee 23, 53173 Bonn. 

India: B-8/19 Vasant Vihar, New Delhi. 

Italy: Piazzale deUe Belle Arti 6, 00196 Rome. 

Russia: 28 Koniouch Kovskaya, 132242 Moscow. 

Spain: Paseo de la Castellana 180, 60®, 28046 ^lladrid. 
Switzerland: 9 rue du Valais, 1202 Geneva. 

Tunisia: 93 ave Louis BraiUe, el-Khadra, 1003 Tunis. 

United Eingdom: 52 Green St, London, WlY 3RH. 

Washington, DC 20036; 17 

Third Ave, 35th Floor, New York, NY 10017<IK Office >. 

Record of Events 


1945 Pact of the Arab League signed, March. 

1946 Cultural Treaty signed. 

1950 Joint Defence and Economic Co-operation Treatv. 

1952 Agi^me^ on estradition, writs and letters of request, 
nationahty of Arabs outside their country of ongin. 

1953 Formation of Economic and Social Council. 

Convention on the privileges and immunities of the League. 

1954 Nationality Agreement. 

1956 Agreement on the adoption of a Common Tariff Nomencla- 
ture. 

1962 Arab Economic Unity Agreement. 

1964 First Summit Conference of Arab king ; and presidents, 
Cairo, January. 

First meeting of Arab Economic Unity Council, June. Arab 
Common Market Agreement endorsed by the Council, 
August. 

Second Summit Conference welcomed establishment of Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization ^PLO), September. 

1965 Arab Common Market established, January. 

1969 Fifth Summit Conference, Rabat. Call for mobilization of all 
Arab nations against Israel. 

1977 Tripoli Declaration, December. Decision of Algeria, Iraq, 
Libya and Yemen PDR to boycott League meetings in Egypt 
in response to President Salt’s visit to Israel. 

1979 Council meeting resolved to withdraw Arab ambassadors 
from Egjq)t; to recommend severance o^litical and diplo- 
matic rSations with Egypt; to suspend Efcpt’s member^iip 
of the Lea^e on the date of the signing m the peace treaty’ 
with Israel; to transfer the headquarters of the League to 
Tunis; to condemn US policy regarding its role in conduding 
the Camp David agreements and the peace treaty; to halt afl 
bank loans, deposits, guarantees or ladlities, as well as all 
financial or technical contributions and aid to Egypt; to 
prohibit trade exchaiqges with the Egyptian state and with 
private establishments dealing with Israel. 

1981 In November the 12th Summit Conference, held in Fez, 
Morocco, was susj^nded after a few hours, following disagree- 
ment over a Saudi Arabian proposal known as theFahd Plan, 
which included not only the Ai^ demands on behalf of the 
Palestinians, as approved by the UN General Assembly, but 
also an implied de facto recognition of Israel. 

1982 The 12th Summit Conference was reconvened in September. 
It adopted a peace plan, which demanded Israel's wiffidrawal 
from territories occupied in 1967, and removal of Israeli 
settlements in these areas; freedom of worship for all religions 
in the sacred places; the ri^t of the Palestinian people to self- 
determination, under the leadership of the PLO; temporary 
supervision for the west bank and the gaza strip; the creation 
of an independent Palestinian state, with Jerusalem as its 
capital; and a jmarantee of peace for all the states of the 
region by the UN Security Council. 

1983 The summit meeting due to be held in November was 
postponed owing to members* differences of opinion con- 
cemii^ Syria’s opposition to Yasser Arafat's chairmanship 
of the ftiO, and Syrian support of Iran in the war against Iraq. 

1984 In March an emergency meeting established an Arab League 
committee to encourage international efforts to bring about 
a negotiated settlement of the Iran-Iraq vrar. In May minis- 
ters of foreign affairs adopted a resolution urging Iran to stop 
attacking non-belligerent ships and installations in the Guff 
region: similar attacks by Iraq were not mentioned. 

1986 In August an emergent Summit Conference was boycotted 
by Algeria, Lebanon, Libya, Syria and Yemen PDR, while of 


the other 16 members only nine were represented by their 
heads of state. IVo conmnssions were set up to meffiate in 
disagreements between Arab states (between Jordan and 
Iraq and Syria, Iraq and Libya, and Libya and the 

1986 In July King Hassan of Morocco announced that he was 
resigning as chairman of the next League Summit Confer- 
ence, after criticism by several Arab leaders of his meeting 
with the Israeli Prime Minister earlier that month. A minis- 
terial meeting, held in October, condenmed any attempt at 
direct negotiation with Israel. 

1987 An extraordinaiy Summit Conference was held m November, 
mainly to discuss the war between Iran and Iraq. Contrary 
to expectations, the participants unanimously agreed on a 
stat^ent exmessing support for Iraq in its defence of its 
legitimate rights, and criticizing Iran for its procrastination 
in accepting the UN Security Coundl Resolution 698 of July, 
which had recommended a cease-fire and negotiations on a 
settlement of the confiict. The meeting also stated that the 
resumption of diplomatic relations wim Egypt was a matter 
to be decided by individual states. 

1988 In June a Summit Conference agreed to provide finance for 
the PLO to continue the Palestinian uprisixm in Israeli- 
occupied territories. It reiterated a demand for me convening 
of an international conference, attended by the PLO, to seek 
to bring about a peaceful settlement in the Middle East 
< thereby implicitly rejecting recent proposals bv the US Gov- 
ernment for a conference that would exclude the PLO). 

1989 In Januanr an Arab League group, comprising six ministers of 
foreign affairs, began disci^rions with the two rival Lebanese 
governments on me possibility of a political settlement in 
Lebanon, At a Summit Conference, held in May, Egypt was 
readmitted to the League. The Conference expressedsupport 
for the chairman of me PLO, Yasser Arafat, in his recent 
peace proposals made before the UN General Assembly, and 
reiterated the League s support for proposals that an interna- 
tional conference should be convened to discuss the rights of 
Palest ini a n s: in so doing, it accepted UN Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338 on a peaceful settlement in the 
Middle East and thus gave tacit recognition to the State of 
Israel. The meeting also supported Arafat in rejecting Israeli 
proposals for elections in the Israeli-occupied territories of 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. A new mediation com- 
mittee was established, with a six-month mandate to negot- 
iate a cease-to in Lebanon, and to reconvene the Lebanese 
legislature with the aim of bolding a presidential election 
and restoring constitutional government in Lebanon. In Sep- 
tember the principal factions in Lebanon agreed to observe 
a cease-fire, and the surviving members of the Lebanese 
legislature ^originally elected in 1972 » met at Ta’if, in Saudi 
Arabia, in October, and approved the League’s proposed 
‘charter of national reconcilmtion’. 

1990 In May a Summit Conference, held in Baghdad, Iraq ( which 
was boycotted by Syria and Lebanon *, criticized recent efforts 
by Western governments to prevent the development of 
advanced weapons technology in Iraq. In August an emer- 
gency Summit Conference was held to discuss the invasion 
and annexation of Kuwait by Iraq. Twelve members i Bahrain, 
Djibouti, Egypt, Kuwait, Lebanon, Morocco, Oman, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Syria and the United Arab Emirates ) 
approved a resolution condemning Iraq’s action, and dem- 
anoing the withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait and the 
reinstatement of the Government. The 12 states expressed 
simport for the Saudi Arabian Government’s invitation to the 
USA to send forces to defend Saudi Arabia; they also agreed 
to impose economic sanctions on Iraq, and to provide troops 
for an Arab defensive force in Saudi Arabia. The remaining 
member states, however, condemned the presence of foreign 
troops in Saudi Arabia, and their ministers of foreign affairs 
refill to attend a meeting, held at the end of August, to 
discuss possible solutions to the crisis. The dissenting coun- 
tries also rejected the decision, taken earlier in the year, to 
return the Le^ue’s headquarters from Tunis to Cairo. None 
the less, the official transfer of the League’s headquarters to 
Cairo took place on 31 October. In No\’ember King Hassan 
of Morocco urged the convening of an Arab Summit Confer- 
ence, in an attempt to find an ‘Arab solution’ to Iraq’s annexa- 
tion of Kuwait. Howe\'er, the divisions in the Arab world over 
the issue meant that conditions for such a meeting could not 
be agreed. 

1991 The first meeting of the Arab League since August 1990 took 
place in March, attended by representatives of all 21 member 
natmns, including Iraq. Discussion of the recently-ended war 
agmnst Iraq was avoided, in an attempt to re-establish the 
unity of the League. In September, despite deep divisions 
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between member states, it was agreed that a committee 
should be formed to co-ordinate Arab positions m prepMtion 
for the US-sponsored peace talks between Arab countries and 
Israel. (In the event, an ad hoc meeting, attended by 
Jordan, Syria, the PLO, Saudi Arabia— representing the Gulf 
Co-operation Council (GCC), and Morocco— representing the 
Union of the Arab Maghreb, was held in October, prior to 
tide start of the talks.) In December the League stressed 
soUdarily with Libya, which was under international pres- 
sure to extradite two government agents who were suspected 
of involvement in the emlosion which destroyed a US pas- 
senger aircraft over Lockerbie, United Kingdom, in 
December 1988. 

1992 The League attempted to mediate between the warring fac- 
tions in Somalia. In March the League appointed a committee 
to seek to resolve the disputes betwen Libya and the USA, 
the United Kingdom and France over the Lockerbie bomb 
and the explosion which destroyed a French passenger 
aircraft over Niger in September 1989. The League con- 
demned the UN’s decision, at the end of March, to impose 
sanctions against Uhya, and appealed for a negotiated solu- 
tion. In September the League’s Coimdl issued a con- 
demnation of Iran’s alleged occupation of three islands in the 
Persian (Arabian) Gulf that were claimed by the United Arab 
Emirates, and decided to refer the issue to the UN. 

1993 In April the Council approved the creation of a committee to 
consider tiie political and security aspects of water supply in 
Arab countries. In the same month the League pledg^ its 
commitment to the Middle East peace talks, but warned that 
Israel’s continued refusal to repatriate the Palestinians based 
in Lebanon remained a major obstacle to the process. The 
League sent an official observer to the independence refer- 
endum in Eritrea, held in April. In September the Council 
admitted the Comoros as the 22nd member of the Lea^e. 
Following the signing of the Israeli-PLO peace accord in 
September the Coundl convened in emergency session, at 
wluch it approved the agreement, despite opposition irom 
some members, notably Syria. In November it was announced 
t^t the Lease’s boycott of commercial activity with Israel 
was to be maintained. 

1994 The League condemned a decision of the GCC, announced in 
late September, to end the secondary and tertiary trade 
embargo against Israel, by which member states refuse to 
trade with international companies which have investments 
in Israel. A statement issued by the League insisted that the 
embargo could be removed only on the decision of the Council. 
Earlier in September the Council endorsed a recommendation 
that the UN conduct a census of Palestinian refugees, in the 
absence of any such action taken by the League. 

1995 In March Arab ministers of foreign affairs approved a resolu- 
tion urgng Israel to renew the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (nPT), The resolution stipulated that failure by Israel 
to do so would cause Arab states to seek to protect legitimate 
Arab interests by alternative means. In May an extraordinary 
session of the Council condemned a decision by Israel to 
confiscate Arab-owned land in East Jerusalem for resettle- 
ment. Arab heads of state and government were sdieduled 
to convene in emergency session later in that month to 
formulate a collective response to the action. However, the 
meeting was postponed, Mowing an announcement by the 
Israeli Gkivemment that it was appending its expropriation 

^urt of justice and for an Arab Code of honour to pmvent 
the use of force in disputes between Arab states. The Council 
e^ressed its support for the Algerian (]k)vemment in its 
efforts to combat Muslim separatist violence. In October the 
League was reported to be in financial difficulties, owing to 
the non-payment of contributions by seven member states. 
At that tune undisputed arrears amounted to US $80.5m. In 
November the Arab League dispatched 44 observers to 
oversee elections in Algeria as part of an intemational mon- 
itoring team. 

1996 In March, following protests by Syria and Iraq that extensive 
constru^on work in southern Turkey was restricting water 
supply in the region, the Council determined that the waters 
of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers be shared equitably 
between the three countries. In April an emergency mee ting 
of the Council issued a further endorsement of Syria’s position 
in the dispute with Turkey. The main obj ective of the meeting, 
which w^ convened at the request of Pdestine, was to attract 
intenmtional attention to the problem of radiation fix>m an 
Israeli nuclear reactor. The Coundl requested an immediate 
technical inspection of the site by the UN, and further de- 
manded that Israel be obliged to sign the NPT to ensure 


the eradication of its nuclear weapomyr. In June a Summit 
Conference was convened, the first since 1990, in order to 
formulate a united Arab response to the election, m May, of 
a new government in Israel and to the prospects for peace m 
the Middle East. At the Conference, which was attended by 
heads of state of 13 countries and senior representatives of 
seven others (Iraq was excluded from the meeting in order 
to ensure the attendance of the Gulf member states), Israel 
was urged to honour its undertaking to withdraw from tibe 
Occupied Territories, including Jerusalem, and to respect the 
establishment of an independent Palestiman state, in order 
to ensure the success of the peace process. A final communique 
of the meeting warned that Israeli co-operation was essential 
to prevent Arab states’ reconsidermg their participation in 
the peace process and the re-emergence of regional tensions. 
Meanwhile, there were concerns over increasing inter-Arab 
hostility, in particular between Syria and Jordan, owmg to 
the latteris relations with Israel and allegations of Syrian 
involvement in recent terrorist attacks against Jordanian 
targets. In early September the League condemned US mis- 
sile attacks gainst Iraq as an infringement of that country’s 
sovereignty, m addition, it expressed concern at the impact 
on Iraqi territorial integrity of Turkish intervention in the 
north of Iraq. Later in September the Lea^e met in emer- 
gency session, following an escalation of civil unrest in Jeru- 
salem and the OccupiedTerritories. The Lea^e urged the UN 
Security Coun(^ to prevent further alleged Israeli aggression 
against the Palestinians. In November the League criticized 
Israel’s settlement policy, and at the beginning of December 
convened in emergency session to consider measures to end 
any e 2 q)ansion of the Jewish population in the West Bank 
and Gaza. 

1997 In March the Council met m emergency session, in response 
to the Israeli Government’s decision to proceed with construc- 
tion of a new settlement at Har Homa ( Jabal Abu-Ghunaim) 
in East Jerusalem. The Council pledged its commitment to 
seeking a reversal of the decision and urged the intemational 
community to support this aim. At the end of March ministers 
of foreign afiairs of Arab League states a^eed to end aU 
efforts to secure normal diplomatic relations with Israel 
(although binffing agreements already in force with Egypt, 
Jordan and Palestine were exempt) and to close diplomatic 
offices and missions while constmction work continued in 
East Jerusalem. In addition, ministers recommended reactiv- 
ating the economic boycott against Israel until comprehensive 
peace was achieved in the region and suspend^ Arab parti- 
cipation m the multilateral talks that were initiated m 1991 
to further the peace process. Earlier in the year, in February, 
the Economic and Social Council ratified a programme to 
fadlitate and develop inter-Arab trade through the reduction 
and eventual elimination of customs duties over a 10-year 
period, with effect fr^m 1 January 1998. The Council agreed 
to supervise the process of establishing an Arab free-trade 
area (AFTA) and formally to review implementation of the 
programme twice a year. In June a 60-member delegation 
from the Arab Lea^e participated in an international mis- 
sion to monitor legislative elections in Algeria. In the same 
month the League condemned Turkeys military incursion 
into northern Iraq and demanded a withdrawal of Turkish 
troops firom Iraqi territory. In September ministers of foreign 
affairs of member states advocated a gradual removal of 
international sanctions against Libya, and apeed that 
member countries should permit international frights to leave 
Libya for specific humanitarian and religious purposes and 
when used for the purposes of transporting foreign nationals. 
Ministers also voted to pursue the decision, adopted in March, 
not to strengthen relations with Israel. Several countries 
urged a formal boycott of the forthcoming Middle East and 
North Africa economic conference, in protest at the lack of 
progress in the peace process (for whiai the League blamed 
Israel, which was due to participate in the conference). How- 
ever, tile meeting upheld a request by the Qatari (Sovernment, 
the host of the conference, that each member should decide 
individually whether to attend. In the event, only seven Arab 
League countries partiapated in the conference, which was 
held in Doha in mid-November, while the Secretary-General 
of the League decided not to attend as ^e organization’s 
official representative. In November the League criticized tiie 
decision of the US (jovernment to impose economic sanctions 
against Sudan. The League also expressed concern at the 
tensions arising firom Iraq’s decision not to co-operate fuUv 
with UN weapons inspectors, and held several meetings with 
representatives of the Iraqi administration in an effort to 
secure a peaceful conclusion to the impasse. 

1998 In early 1998 the Secretary-General of the Lea^e condemned 
the use or threat of force against Iraq and continued to 
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undertake ipk)matic efiForts to secure Iraq’s compliance with 
UN Security Coundl resolutions. The League endorsed the 
agreement concluded between the IN Secretary-General anH 
the Iraqi authcmties in late February, and reaffirmed its 
co mmi t m ent to fadlitating the eventual removal of the inter- 
Datio^ embwffo against Iraq. A meeting of the Council in 
Ma^, attended by ministers of foreign affairs of 16 member 
states, rejected Israel’s proposal to wididraw from southern 
^banon, which was conditional on the deployment by the 
Lebanese Government of extra troops to secure Israeli terri- 
tory from attack, and, additionally, urged international sup- 

E ort to s^e Israel’s vdthdrawal from the Golan Heights, 
a April Arab League minis ters of the interior and of justice 
signed ^ agreement to sp:^ngthen Arab co-operation in the 
prevention of terrorism, incorporating security judicial 
measures, such as extradition arrangements and the ex- 
change of evidence. The apeement was to enter into effect 
30 days after being ratifiea by at least seven member coun- 
tries. In Aug^ the Le^e denounced terrorist bomb attacks 
agaiimt the US embassies in Kenya and Tanzania. Neverthe- 
less, it condemned US retaliatory military action, a few days 
later, against suspected terrorist targets in Afghanistan 
Sudan, and endorsed a request by the Sudanese Government 
that the Security Council investigate the incident. In the same 
month the USA and United Kingdom accepted a proposal of 
the Libyan Government, supported by the Arab League, that 
the suspects in the Lodterbie case be tried in The Hague, 
Netherlands, under Scottish law. In September the Coundl 
determined to remove sanctions against Libya as soon as an 
agreement was concluded on the terms of bringing the sus- 
pects to trial; aU punitive measures were then to be cancelled 
on the commencement of the trial proceedings. Other items 
concluded by the Council were condemnation of Turkey’s 
military co-operation wiffi Israel, support for efforts to main- 
tain unity in the Comoros, rejection of further Israeli con- 
section m the Golan Heights, and a :^uest that the L'N 
dispatch a fact-finding mission to examine conditions in the 
Israeli-occupied territories and alleged violations of Palesti- 
nian property rights. In November, following an escalation 
of tensions between the Iraqi authorities and UN weapons 
inspectors, the Secretary-G^eral reiterated the League’s 
op]^sition to the use of force against Iraq, but urged Iraqto 
maintain, a flexible approach in its relations wim the uN. 
The League condemn^ the subsequent bombing of strategic 
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in mid-Decenmer, and offered immediate medical assistance 
to victims of the attacks. An emergency summit meeting of 
the League was scheduled to be held at the end of December, 
further to a request by the Yemeni Government to formulate 
a unified Arab response to the bombii^; however, it was 
postponed, reportedly at the request of Gulf Arab states. 


1999 The postponed emergency meeting of ministers of foreign 
affairs was held in late January, attended by representatives 
of 18 member states. The meeting express^ concern at the 
military response to the stand-off between Iraq and the UN. 
However, the Iraqi delegation withdrew from tne meeting in 
protest at the flnm stetement, which included a request that 
Iraq recognize Kuwait’s territorial integrity and comply with 
UN Security Council resolutions before sanctions may be 
removed. The meeting agreed to establish a seven-member ad 
hoc committee to consider the removal of punitive measures 
against Iraq within the firamework of UN resolutions. In 
March the Council determined that member states would 
remove sanctions imposed against Libya, once arrangements 
for the trial of the suspects in the Lo^erbie case Imd been 
finalized. (The suspects were transferred to a detention centre 
in the Netherlands in early April.) The meeting also expressed 
support for a UN resolution convening an international con- 
ference to facilitate the implementation of agreements 
applying to Israel and the Occupied Territories, condenmed 
Israel’s refusal to withdraw from the Occupied Territories 
without a msyorily vote in favour from its legislature, as well 
as its refusal to resume the peace negotiations with Lebanon 
and Syria that had ended in 1996, and advocated the publica- 
tion of evidence of Israeli violence against Palestinians. The 
Council considered other issues, including the need to prevent 
further Israeli expansion in Jerusalem and the problem of 
Palestinian refrigees, and reiterated demands for interna- 
tional support to secure Israel’s withdravral from the Golan 
Heights. In May the Le^e expressed its concern at the 
political situation in the (Jomoros, following the remov^ of 
the government and establishment of a new mihtaiy regime 


in that country at the end of April. In June the League 
condemned an Israeli aerial attach on Beirut and southern 
Lebanon. In September Iraq chaired a meeting of the Minis- 
terisd Council for the first time since 1990. The meeting 
considered a range of issues, including the Middle East peace 
process, US militaiy aid to Israel, and a dispute with the 
Walt Disney corporation regarding a forthcoming exhibition 
whidi appeared to depict Jerusalem as the capital of Israel. 
Later in ^ptember an extraordinary meeting of Lea^e 
senior media and information officials was convened to dis- 
cuss the latter issue. NeOTtiations ^th representatives of 
Disney were pursued and the implied threat of an Arab 
boycott of the corporation was averted following assurances 
that the exhibition would be apolitical. In October the Secre- 
taiy-General of the League condemned the Mauritanian 
autiiorities for concluding an s^eement with Israel to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations. In November the Lea^e, in con- 
junction with the Arab Monetary Fund and the Palestinian 
Monetary Authority, convened a symposium on the planned 
issuance* of a Palestinian currency. The League demanded 
that Israel compensate Palestinians for alleged losses 
incurred by their enforced use of the Israeli currency. The 
League reported m December that it was owed some US 
$135m. in arrears by its members, announcing that only six 
of the 22 states were up-to-date with their contributions. In 
late December, prior to a short-lived resumption of Israeli- 
Syrian peace negotiations, tiie League reaffirmed its full 
support for Syria^ position. 

2000 In February tiie Lea^e stron^y condemned an Israeh aerial 
attack on ^uthem Lebanon; the League’s Council changed 
the venue of its next meeting, in March, frx>m its Cairo 
headquarters to Beirut as a gesture of sohdarity with Leb- 
anon. During March the Secretary-General of the League 
esjiressed regret over Iraq’s failure to join the ad hoc com- 
mittee established in early 1999 ( see above) and also over 
Iraq’s refusal to co-operate with the recently established UN 
Monitoring, Verification and Inspection Commission 
(UNMOVIC }. In April the League reiterated its condemnation 
of the ongoing bombing by the United Kingdom and the 
USA of strat^c tarots in Iraq. The League welcomed the 
withdrawal of Israeli forces frrom southern Lebanon in May, 
although in mid-June it questioned the UN’s official verifica- 
tion of the operation, citmg reported continuing territonal 
violations by Israeli ti^ps. m late June the League concluded 
a co-operation accord with UNHCR; the two bodies agreed to 
excha^e documents and data. Meeting in early September 
League foreign ministers approved a drm amendment to the 
League’s charter, providing lor an annual summit conference 
to l^e place evezy MarSi. In addition, resolutions were 
passed urging international bodies to avoid participating in 
conferences in Jerusalem, reiterating a threatened boycott of 
a US chain of restaurants which was accused of oj^rating a 
jfranchise in an Israeli settlement in the West Bank, and 
opposing an Israeli initiative for a Jewish emblem to be 
inauded as a symbol of the International Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Movement. At an emergen^ summit convened in 
late October in response to mounting insecurity in Jerusalem 
and the Occupied Territories, 15 Arab heads of state, senior 
officials Srom six countries t including Iraq, participating in a 
League gathering for the fiorst time since 1990) and Yasser 
Arafat, the Palestinian National Authority leader, strongly 
rebuked Israel, which was accused of inciting the ongoing 
violent disturbances by stalling the progress of the peace 
process. The summit requested the formation of an interna- 
tional committee to conduct an impartial assessment of the 
situation, urged the UN Security Council to establish a mech- 
anism to bring alleged Israeli Srar’ criminals to trial, and 
requested the UN to approve the creation of an international 
force to protect Palestinians residing in the Occupied Territo- 
ries. The summit also endorsed the establishment of an 'Al- 
^sa Fund’, with a value of US $800m., which was to finance 
imtiatives aimed at promoting the Arab and Islamic identity 
of Jerusalem, and a smaller 'Jerusalem Intifada Fund’ to 
support the families of Palest inians killed in the unrest. 

Publications 

Arab Perspectives— Sh*oun Arabiyya (monthly). 

Journal of Arab Affairs (monthly I. 

Bulletins of treaties and agreements concluded among the member 

states, essays, regular publications circulated by regional offices. 
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Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 


ORGANIZATION OF ARAB PETROLEUM EXPORTING 

COUNTRIES— OAPEC 


Address: POB 20501, Safat 13066, Kuwait. 

Telephone: 4844600; fax; 4815747; e-mail: oapecdkuwaitnet; 
internet: www.kuwait.net/'-oapec. 

OAPEC was established in 1968 to safeguard the interests of mem- 
^rs and to determine ways and means for their co-operation in 
various forms of economic activity in the petroleum industry. In 
1997 member states accounted for 25.95% of total world petroleum 
production. 

MEACBERS 

Algeria Kuwait Saudi Arabia 

Bahrain Libya SKum 

Egypt Qatar United Arab Emirates 

Iraq 

Organization 

(September 2000) 


reschedule overdue payments by Iraq and ^ma over a 15-year 
period, and to postpone the Fifth Arab Energy (Jonference from mid- 
1992 to mid-1994. The Conference was held in Cairo, Egypt, in May 
1994, attended by OAPEC ministers of petroleum and energy, semor 
ofhcials nine other Arab states and representatives ofregional 
and international organizations. In June OAPEC returned to its 
permanent headquarters in Kuwait. The Sixth Conference was held 
m Damascus, Syria, in May 1998, with the theme of Energy and 
Arab Co-operation’. 

Finance 

The 2000 budget amounted to 1,450,000 Kuwaiti dinars (KD). In 
addition, a bufet of 120,600 KD was approved for the Judicial Tri- 
bunal. 

Publications 


MINISTERIAL COUNCIL 

The Council consists normally of the ministers of petroleum of the 
member states, and forms the supreme authority of the Organiza- 
tion, responsible for drawing up its general policy, directing its 
activities and laying down its govermng rules. It meets twice yearly, 
and may hold extraordinary sessions. (Chairmanship is on an annual 
rotation basis. 

EXECUTIVE BUREAU 

Assists the Council to direct the management of the Organization, 
approves staff regulations, reviews the budget, and refers it to the 
Cfouncil, considers matters relating to the Organization’s agree- 
ments and activities and draws up the agenda for the Council. 
The Bureau comprises one senior omcial from each member state. 
Chairmanship is by rotation The Bureau convenes at least three 
times a year, 

GENERAL SECRETARIAT 
Secretary-General: Abd al-Aze at-Turki (Saudi Arabia). 

Besides the Office of the Secretary-Gener^ there are four denart- 
ments: Finance and Administrative Affairs, Information ana Li- 
brary, Technical Affairs and Economics. The last two form the Arab 
Centre for Energy Studies (which was established in 1983). At the 
end of 1997 there were 21 professional staff members and 30 general 
personnel at the General Secretariat. 

JUDICIAL TRIBUNAL 

The Tribunal comprises seven judges finm Arab countries Its task 
is to settle differences in interpretation and application of the 
OAPEC Agreement, arising between members and also between 
OAPEC and its affiliates; disputes among member countries on 
petroleum activities falling within OAPEC’s jurisdiction and not 
under the sovereignty of member countries; and disputes that the 
Mmistenal Counm decides to submit to the Tribunal. 

President: Farisal-Wagayan 
Registrar: Dr Riad ad-Daoudi. 

Activities 

OAPEC co-ordinates different aspects of the Arab petroleum in- 
dustry through the joint undertakings described below. It co-oper- 
ates with the Lea^e of Arab States and other Arab organizations, 
and attempts to link petroleum research institutes in the Arab 
states. It organizes or participates in conferences and seminars, 
many of which are held jointly with non-Arab orgamzations in order 
to enhance Arab and international co-operation. 

^ OAPEC provides training in technical matters and in documenta- 
tion and information. The C^neral Secretariat also conducts tech- 
nical and feasibility studies and carries out market reviews. It 
provides information through a library, ‘databank’ and the publica- 
tions U^ed below. 

The invasion of Kuwait by Iraq in August 1990, and the subse- 
quent international embargo on petroleum exports from Iraq and 
Kuwait, severely disrupted OAPEC’s activities. La December the 
OAPEC Council dedd^ to estabLsh temporary headquarters in 
Cairo while Kuwait was under occupation. Tlie Council resolved to 


Annual Statistical Report. 

Energy Resources Monitor (quarterly, Arabic). 

OAPEC Monthly Bulletin (Arabic and English editions). 

OAPEC Statistical Bulletin (Arabic and English editions). 

Oil and Arab Co-operation (quarterly, Arabic). 

Secretary -GeneraVs Annual Report (Arabic and English editions). 
Papers, studies, conference proceedings. 

OAPEC-Sponsored Ventures 

Arab Maritime Petroleum Transport Company— AMPTC: 
POB 22525, Safat 13086, Kuwait; tel. 4844500; fax 4842996; f. 1973 
to undertake transport of crude petroleum, gas, refined products 
and petro-chemicals, and thus to increase Arab partici- 
pation in the tanker transport industry; auth. cap. US $200m. Gen. 
Man. Sulaymanal-Bassam 

Arab Petroleum Investments Corporation— APICORP: POB 
9599, Dammam 31423, Saudi Arabia; tel. (3) 887-0565; fax (3) 887- 
0505; e-mail info@apicorp-arabia.com; internet www.apicoip 
-arabia.com; f. 1975 to finance Investments in petroleum and petr(> 
chemicals projects and related industries m the Arab world and in 
developing countries, with priority being given to Arab joint ven- 
tures. Ifrojects financed include gas Lquefa^on plants, petrochem- 
icals, tankers, oil refineries, pipelines, exploration, detergents, 
fertilizers and process control instrumentation; auth. cap. 
US$l,200m.; subs. cap. $460m. (31 Dec. 1996). Shareholders: 
Kuwait, Sauffi Arabia and United Arab Emirates (17% each), Libya 
(15%), Iraq and Qatar (10% each), Algeria (5%), Bahrain, Eg^t and 
Syria (3% each). Chair. Abdullah A az-Zaid; Gen. Man. Rasheed 
al-Maraj. 

Arab Company for Detergent Chemicals— ARADET: POB 
27864, el-Monsour, Baghdad^ Iram tel. (1) 541-9893; f. 1981 to 
implement two projects in Iraq; APICORP and the Iraqi Govern- 
ment each hold 32% of shares in the co; auth. cap. 72m. Iraqi 
dinars. 

Arab Petroleum Services Company— APSCO: POB 12925, Tri- 
poli, Libya; tel. (21) 45861; fax (21) 3331930; f. 1977 to provide 
petroleum services tiirough the establishment of companies special- 
izing in various activities, and to train specialized personnel; auth. 
cap. 100m. Libyan dinars; subs. cap. 15m. Libyan dinars. Chair. 
Ayad Hussein ad-Dali; Gen. Man. Ismail al-Korattli. 

Arab Drilling and Workover Company: POB 680, Suani Rd, 
km 3.5, Tripofi, Libya; tel. (21) 800064; fax (21) 805945; f. 1980; 
auth. cap. 12m. Libyan dinars; C3en. Man. Muhammad Ahmad 
Attiga 

Arab Geophysical Exploration Services Company— 
AGESCO: FOB 84224, itirport Rd, Tripoli, Libya; tel. (21) 
4804863; fax (21) 4803199; f. 1985; autii. cap. 12m. Libyan dinars; 
Gen. Man. Ayad Hussein ad-Dali 

Arab Well Logging Company —AWLCO: POB 6225, Baghdad, 
Iraq; tel. (1) 641-8259; f. 1983; provides well-logging services and 
data interpretation; auth. cap. 7m. Iraqi dinars. 

Arab Petroleum Training Institute— APTI: POB 6037, Al- 
Tajeyat, B^hdad, Iraq; tel. (1) 523-4100; fax (1) 521-0526; f. 1978 
to provide instruction in many technical and managerial aspects of 
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ae oil industry. Prom Dec. 1994 the Institute was placed under 
the trusteeship of the Iram Government; the arrangement was 
scheduled to come to an end in Dec. 1998. Dir aani A As^tiTAS- 

*“? Bepair Yard Ckimpany-ASRY: FOB 
50110, Hidd, Bahram; tel. 671111; fax 670236: e-mail asrj-^batelco 


Organization of the Islamic Conference 

.com.bh: internet www.a 3 iy.net; f. 1974 to undertake repaira and 
servidng of vessels; operates a 500,000 dwt diy dock in Bahrain; 
tis’o floating docks operational since 1992; cap. (auth. and subs.) 
US S340m. Chair. Sheikh D.ajj bin Khalifa al-Khaufa; Chief Exec. 

MUKAiMAD M. AL-KHATEEB 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ISLAMIC 
CONFERENCE— OIC 


Address: Kilo 6, Mecca Rd, FOB 178, Jeddah 21411, Saudi Arabia. 
Telephone: (2) 680-0800; fax; (2) 687-3568; e-mail: inMoic 
-oci.org; internet: www.oic-oci.org. 

The Oz^gpization was fom^y established in May 1971, when its 
Secretariat became operational, following a summit meeting of 
Muslim heads of state at Rabat, Morocco, in September 1969, and 
the Islamic Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Jeddah in March 1970, 
and in Karachi, Pakistan, in December 1970. 


AOIAGBERS 


Afj^anistan 

Indonesia 

Palestine 

Alhanifl 

Iran 

Qatar 

Algeria 

Iraq 

Saudi Arabia 

Azerba^an 

Jordan 

Senegal 

Bahrain 

Kazakhstan 

Sierra Leone 

Bangladesh 

Kuwait 

Somalia 

Benin 

Kyrgyzstan 

Sudan 

Brunei 

Lebanon 

Suriname 

Burkina Faso 

Libya 

S}Tia 

Cameroon 

Mala3^ia 

Tajikistan 

Chad 

Maldives 

Togo 

The Comoros 

Mali 

Tunisia 

Djibouti 

Mauritania 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Morocco 

Turkmenistan 

Gabon 

Mozambique 

Uganda 

The Gambia 

Niger 

United Arab 

Guinea 

Nigeria* 

Emirates 

Guinea-Bissau 

Oman 

Uzbekistan 

Guyana 

Pakistan 

Yemen 


* Nigeria renounced its membership of the OIC in May 1991; how- 
ever, the OIC has not formally recognized this decision. 

Note: Observer status has been granted to Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the Central African Republic, C6te dlvoire, Thailand, the Muslim 
community of the Turlnsh Re^lic of Northern Cyrus’, the Moro 
National Liberation Front (MltoF) of the southern Philippines, the 
United Nations, the Non-Alimed Movement, the League of Arab 
States, the Organization of African Unity, the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Organization, the Union of the Arab Maghreb and the Co- 
operation Council for Ihe Arab States of the Gulf. 

Organization 

(September 2000) 

SUMMIT CONFERENCES 

The supreme body of the Org aniz ation is the Conference of Heads 
of State, which met in 1969 at Rabat, Morocco, in 1974 at Lahore, 
Pakistan, and in January 1981 at Mecca, Saudi Arabia, when it 
was decided that s ummit conferences would be held every three 
years in future. Eighth Conference: Tehran, Iran, December 1997. 
lie ninth Conference was to be held in Doha, Qatar, in November 
2000. 

CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Conferences talcn place annually, to consider the means for imple- 
menting the general policy of the Orgai^ation, although they may 
also be convened for extraordinary sessions. 

SECRETARIAT 

The executive organ of the Organization, head^ by a Secretaty- 
General (who is elected by the Conference of Minis ters of Foreign 
Affairs for a four-year term, renewable only oncej and four Assistant 
Secretaries-General (similarly appointed). 

Secretary-Greneral: Azeddine Laraki (Morocco) (until Dec. 2060). 
Abdelouahed BELKE2I2 (Morocco) (designate). 


At the summit conference in January 1981 it was decided that an 
International Islamic Court of Justice should be established to 
at^udicate in disputes between Muslim countries. Exj^rts met in 
Janu^* 1983 to draw up a constitution for the court; Jhtowever, by 
2000 it was not yet in operation. 

SPECIALIZED COMMITTEES 

Al-Quds Committee: f. 1975 to implement the resolutions of the 
Islamic Conference on the status of Jerusalem (Al-Quds); it meets 
at the level of forei^ ministers; maintains the Al-Quds Fund; Chair. 
King Muhammad of Morocco. 

Standing Committee for Economic and Commercial Co-oper- 
ation (COMCEC): f. 1981; Chair. Ahmet Necdet Sezer (Pres, of 
Turkey). 

Standing Committee for Information and Cultural Affairs 
(COMIAC):f.l981. 

Standing Com mittee for Scientific and Technological Co- 
(^ration (COMSTECH): f. 1981; Chair. Mohammad Rafiq Tarar 
( ms. of Pakistan ). 

Islamic Commission for Economic, Cultural and Social 
Affairs: f. 1976. 

Mamie Peace Committee. 

Permanent Finance Committee. 

Other committees comprise the Committee of Islamic Solidarity 
with the Peoples of the Sahel, the Six-Member Committee on the 
Situation of Muslims in the Philippines, the Six-Member Committee 
on Palestine, the ad hoc Committee on Afghanistan, and the OIC 
contact groups on Bosnia and Herzegovina i with an e:^anded man- 
date to include Kosovo and Metohga, Yugoslavia), Jammu and 
Kashmir and Sierra Leone. 

Activities 

The Organization’s aims, as proclaimed in the Charter that was 
adopted in 1972, are; 

(i) To promote Islamic solidarity among member states; 

(ii) To consolidate co-operation among member states in the 
economic, social, cultur^, sdentifle and other vital fields, and to 
arr^e consultations among member states belonging to inter- 
national organizations; 

(iii) To endeavour to eliminate racial segregation and discrim- 
ination and to eradicate colonialism in all its forms; 

uv) To take necessary measures to support international peace 
and security founded on justice; 

(V) To co-ordinate all efforts for the safeguard of the Holy Places 
and support of the strufigle of the people of Palestine, and help 
them to regain their rights and liberate their land; 

(vdj To strengthen the stri^gle of aU Muslim people with a 
view to safeguarding their (ugnity, independence and national 
rights; and 

(vii) To create a suitable atmosphere for the promotion of co- 
operation and understanding among member states and other 
countries. 

The first summit conference of Islamic leaders (representing 24 
states > took place in 1969 following the burning of the A1 Aqsa 
Mosque in Jerusalem. At this conference it was decided that Islamic 
governments should ‘consult together with a view to promoting 
close co-operation and mutual assistance in the economic, scientific, 
cultural and spiritual fields, inspired by the immortal teachings of 
Islam’. Thereafter the foreign ministers of ihe coimtries concerned 
met annually, and adopted the Charter of the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference in 1972. 

At the second Islamic summit conference ( Lahore, Pakistan, 1974), 
the Islamic Solidarity Fund was established, together with a com- 
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mittee of representatives which later evolved into the Islamic Com- 
mission for Economic, Cultural and Social Affairs. Subsequently, 
numerous other subsidiary bodies have been set up (see below). 

ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 

A general agreement for economic, technical and commercial co- 
operation came into force in 1981, providing for the establishment 
of joint investment projects and trade co-ordination. This was fol- 
lowed by an agreement on promotion, protection and guarantee of 
investments among member states. A plan of action to strengthen 
economic co-operation was adopted at the third Islamic summit 
conference in 1981, aiming to promote collective self-reliance and 
the development of joint ventures in all sectors. In May 1993 the 
QIC committee for economic and commercial co-operation, meeting 
in Istanbul, agreed to review and update the 1981 plan of action. 

A meetmg of minis ters of indusfiy was held in Februsuy 1982, 
and agreed to promote industanal cooperation, including joint ven- 
tures in agricultural machinery, engineering and other basic indus- 
tries. The fifth summit conference, held in 1987, approved proposals 
for joint development of modem technology, and for improv^ 
scientific and teomicEil skills in the less developed Islamic countries. 
In December 1988 it was announced that a committee of experts, 
established by the QIC, was to draw up a 10-year programme of 
assistance to developing countnes (mainly in Africa) m science and 
technology. 

CULTURAL CO-OPERATION 

The Organization supports education in Muslim communities 
throughout the world, and was instrumental in the establishment 
of Islamic universities in Niger and Uganda (see below). It organizes 
seminars on various aspects of Islam, and encourages dialogue with 
the other monotheistic reli^ns. Support is given to publications on 
Islam both in Muslim and Western countries. 

HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

Assistance is given to Muslim communities affected by wars and 
natural disasters, in co-operation with UN organizations, partic- 
ularly UNHCR. The countnes of the Sahel region (Burkina Faso, 
Cape Verde, Chad, Ihe Gambia, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Mali, 
Mauritania, Niger and Senegal) receive particular attention as 
victims of drou^t. In April 1993 member states pledged US $80m. 
in emergency assistance for Muslims affected by the war in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina (see below for details of subsequent assistance). 
In April 1999 the QIC resolved to send humanitmian aid to assist 
the displaced ethnic Albanian population of Kosovo and Metohija, 
in southern Serbia. 

POLITICAL CO-OPERATION 

Since its inception the QIC has called for vacation of Arab territories 
by Israel, recognition of the rights of Palestinians and of the Pales- 
tme Liberation Organization (PLO) as their sole lemtimate represen- 
tative, and the restoration of Jerusalem to Arab rule. The 1981 
summit conference called for a jUmd (holy war— though not neces- 
sarily in a milit^ sense) Tor the liberation of Jerusalem and the 
occupied territories’; this was to include an Islamic economic boycott 
of Iifrael. In 1982 Islamic ministers of foreign affairs decided to 
establish Islamic offices for boycotting Israel and for military co- 
operation with the PLO- The 1984 summit conference agreed to 
reinstate Egypt (suspended following the peace treaty signed with 
Israel in 1979) as a member of the OIC, although me resolution 
was opposed by seven states. 

The fifth summit conference, held in January 1987, discussed 
the continuing Iran-Iraq war, and ameed that the Islamic Peace 
Committee should attempt to prevent me sale of military equipment 
to the parties in the confiict. The conference also discussed the 
confiicts in Chad and Lebanon, and requested the hol ding of a 
United Nations conference to define international terrorism, as 
opposed to legitimate fighti^ for freedom. 

In August 1990 a m^brity of ministers of foreim affairs con- 
demned Iraq’s recent invasion of Kuwait, and demanded toe 
withdrawal of Iraqi forces. In August 1991 toe Conference of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs obstructed Iraq’s attempt to propose a resolu- 
tion demanding toe repeal of economic sanctions against toe country. 
The sixth summit conference, held in Senegal in December 1991, 
reflected toe divisions in toe Arab world that resulted from Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait and toe ensuing war. Twelve heads of state did 
not attend, reportedly to register protest at toe presence of Jordan 
and toe PLO at toe conference, both of which had given support to 
Iraq. Disagreement also arose between the PLO and toe m^ority 
of other OIC members when a proposal was adopted to cease the 
OIC’s support for toe PLO’s jihaa in the Arab territories occupied by 
Israel, in an attempt to furtoer toe Middle East peace negotiations. 

In August 1992 tne UN General Assembly approved a non-binding 
resolution, introduced by toe OIC, that requeued the UN Security 
Council to take increased action, induding toe use of force, in order 


to defend the non-Serbian population of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
(some 43% of Bosnians being Muslims) from Serbian aggression, 
and to restore its ‘temtonm mtemty’. The OIC Conference of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, whicn was held in Jeddah, Saudi 
Arabia, in December, demanded anew that toe UN Security Council 
take all necessary measures against Serbia and Montenegro, 
including militaiy intervention, in accordance with Article 42 of toe 
UN Charter, in order to protect toe Bosnian Muslims. In February 
1993 toe OIC appealed to toe Security Council to remove toe 
embargo on armaments to Bosma and Herzegovma with regard to 
toe Bosnian Muslims, to allow them to defend themselves from toe 
Bosnian Serbs, who were far better armed. 

A report by an OIC fact-finding mission, which in February 1993 
visited Azad Kashmir while investigating ^legations of repression 
of toe largely Muslim population of the Indian state of Jammu and 
Kashmir by toe Indian armed forces, was presented to toe 1993 
Conference. Ihe meeting urged member states to take toe necessary 
measures to persuade India to cease toe ‘massive human rights 
violations’ in Jammu and Kashmir and to allow the Indian E^h- 
miris to ‘exercise their inalienable right to self-detenmnation’. In 
September 1994 ministers of foreign affairs, meetmg in Islamabad, 
P akis tan, urged the Indian Government to grant permission for an 
OIC fact-finding mission, and for other human rights groups, to 
visit Jammu and Kashmir (which it had continual^ refused to do) 
and to refrain from human rights violations of the Kashmiri people. 
The ministers agreed to establish a contact group on Jammu and 
Kashmir, which was to provide a mechanism for promoting inter- 
national awareness of toe situation m that region and for seekn^ 
a peaceful solution to toe dispute. In December OIC heads of state 
approved a resolution condemning reported human rights abuses 
by Lidian security forces in Kashmir. 

In July 1994 toe OIC Secretary-General visited Afghanistan and 
proposed toe establishment of a preparatory mechanism to promote 
national reconciliation in that country. In mid-1995 Saudi Arabia, 
acting as a representative of toe OIC, pursued a peace initiative for 
Afghanistan and issued an mvitation for leaders of toe different 
fa&ons to hold negotiations in Jeddah. 

A special ministerial meeting on Bosnia and Herzegovina was held 
in July 1993, at which seven OlC countries committed themselves to 
making available up to 17,000 trooM to serve in toe UN Protection 
Force in toe former Yugoslavia (UNPROFOR). The meeting also 
decided to dispatch immediately a ministerial mission to persuade 
influential governments to support toe OIC’s demands for toe 
removal of toe arms embargo on Bosnian Muslims and toe convert^ 
of a restructured international conference to bring about a politicEu 
solution to toe conflict. At toe end of September 1994 ministers of 
foreign affairs of nine countries constituting toe OIC contact group 
on Bosma and Herzegovina, meeting in New York, resolved to 
prepare an assessment document on toe issue, and to establish an 
alliance with its Western counterpart (comprising France, Germany, 
Russia, toe United Kingdom and toe USA). The two groups met in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in January 1995. In December 1994 OIC 
heads of state, convened in Morocco, proclaimed that toe UN arms 
embargo on Bosnia and Herzegovina could not be applied to toe 
Muslim authorities of that Republic. The Conference also resolved 
to review economic relations between OIC member states and any 
country that supported Serbian activities. An aid fund was estab- 
lished, to which member states were requested to contribute between 
US $600,000 and US $5m., in order to provide furtoer humanitarian 
and economic assistance to Bosnian Muslims. In relation to wider 
concerns toe conference adopted a Code of Conduct for Combating 
International Terrorism, in an attempt to control Muslim extremist 
CTOups. The code commits states to ensuring that mihtant groups 
do not use their territory for planning or executing terrorist activity 
against other states, in addition to states refraining from direct 
support or participation in acts of terrorism. In a further resolution 
toe OIC supported toe decision by Iraq to recognize Kuwait, but 
advocated that Iraq comply with aU UN Security Council decisions. 

In July 1995 toe OIC contact group on Bosnia and Herzegovina 
(at that time comprising E^t, fran, Malaysia, Morocco, PaMstan, 
Saudi Arabia, Senegal and Tiikey), meeting in (^neva, declared toe 
UN arms embargo against Bosnia and Herzegovina to be ‘invahd’. 
Several Governments subsequently announced their willingness 
officially to supply weapons and other military assistance to the 
Bosnian Muslim forces. In September a meeting of aU OIC ministers 
of defence and foreign affairs endorsed toe establishment of an 
‘assistance mobilization group’ which was to sup^ply militmy, eco- 
nomic, legal and other assistance to Bosnia and Herzegovina. In a 
jomt declaration the ministers also demanded toe return of all terri- 
tory seized by Bosnian Serb forces, toe continued NATO bombing of 
Serb military targets, and that toe city of Sarmevo be preserved 
under a Muslim-led Bosnian Government. In November toe OIC 
Secretary-General endorsed toe peace accord for the former Yugos- 
lavia, which was concluded, in Dayton, US^ by leaders of aU toe 
confiictii^ factions, and reaffirmed toe commitment of Islamic states 
to participate in efforts to implement toe accord. In toe following 
month toe OIC Conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, convened 
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in Cona^, Gviinea, requested the fall support of the intemaT^nn^l 
co rnTm i m ty to reconstruct Bosnia and Herzegovina through humani* 
tarian as economic and technical co-operation. Ministers 

declared that Palestine and the establislunent of fully-autonomous 
Pales tinian control of Jerusalem were issues of central importance 
for the Muslim world. The Conference uig^ed the removal of all 
aspects of oc^pation and the cessation of the construction of Israeli 
settlements in the occupied territories. In addition, the final state- 
ment of the meeting condemned Armenian aggression against Azer- 
baijan, registered concern at the persisting civil conflict in 
Afghanistan, de m a n ded the elimination of all weapons of magfl 
destruction and pledged support for Libya < affected by the US 
trade embargo). 

In December 1996 OIC ministers of foreign affairs, meeting in 
Jakarta, Indonesia, urged the intemationaf community to apply 
pressure on Israel in order to ensure its implementation of the 
teriM of the Middle East peace process. The ministers reaffirmed 
the importance of ensuring that me provisions of the Dayton Peace 
Agreement for the former Yu^slavia were fully implemented, called 
for a peaceftQ settlement of the Kashmir issue, demanded that Iraq 
fulfil its obligations for the establishment of security, peace and 
stability in the re^on and proposed that an international conference 
on peace and national reconohation in Somalia be convened. The 
ministers elected a new Secretaiy-General, Azeddine Tjiralri^ who 
confirmed that the organization would continue to develop its role 
as an international mediator. In March 1997, at an extraordinaiy 
summit held in Pakistan, OIC heads of state and of government 
reiterated the organization’s objective of increasing international 
pressure on Israel to ensure the fiill implementation of the terms 
of the Middle East peace process. An Tslamabad Declaration’ was 
also adopted, which pledged to increase co-operation between mem- 
bers of the OIC. In June the OIC condemned the decision by the 
US House of Representatives to recognize Jerusalem as the Israeli 
capital. The Secreta^-General of the OIC issued a statement 
rejecting the US decision as counter to the role of the USA as 
sponsor of the Middle East peace plan. In December OIC heads of 
state attended the eighth summit conference, held in Iran. The 
Tehran Declaration, issued at the end of the conference, demanded 
the ‘liberation’ of the Israeli-occupied territories and the creation of 
an autonomous Palestinian state. The conference also appealed for 
a cessation of the conflicts in Afghanistan, and between Annenia 
and Azerbcqjan. It was requests that the UN sanctions ag ains t 
Libya be removed and that the US le^lation threatening sanctions 
against foreign companies investing in certain countries (including 
Iran and Libva), introduced in July 1996, be dismissed as invalid. 
In addition, the Declaration encouraged the increased participation 
of women in OIC activities. 

In early 1998 the OIC appealed for an end to the threat of US- 
led milit^ action against Iraq arising &om a dispute regarding 
access granted to intmmational weapons inspectors. The crisis was 
averted by an agreement concluded between the Iraqi authorities 
and the UN Secretary-General in February. In March OIC ministers 
of foreign afiairs, meeting in Doha, Qatar, guested an end to the 
international sanctions against Iraq. Additionally, the ministers 
urged all states to end the process of restoring normal trading and 
diplomatic relations with Israel until that country withdraws fixim 
the occumed territories and permits the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state. 

In April 1998 the OIC, jomtly with the UN, ^nsored new peace 
ne^tiations between the main disputing factions in Afghanistan, 
wluch were conducted in Islamabad PaBstan. In early May, how- 
ever, the talks collapsed and were postponed indefinitely. In Sep- 
tember the Secretaries-General of the OIC and UN agreed to 
establish a joint mission to counter the deteriorating security sit- 
uation along the Afghan-Iranian border, following me large-scale 
deployment of Taliban troops in the region and consequent militaiy 
manoeuvres by the Iranian authorities. They also reiterated the 
need to proceed with negotiations to conclude a peaceful settlement 
in Afghanistan. 

In December 1998 the OIC ap^aled for a diplomatic solution to 
the tensions arising fix)m Iraq’s withdrawal of co-operation with UN 
weapons inspectors, and criticized subsequent military air-strikes, 
led by the USA, as having been conducted without renewed UN 
authority. 

In early April 1999 minis ters of foreign affairs of the countries 
comprising QIC’s Contact Group met to consider the cris^ in Kosovo. 
The meetin g condemned Serbian atrocities being committed against 
the local banian population and urged the provision of interna- 
tional assistance for the thousands of people displaced by the conflict. 
The Group resolved to establish a committee to co-ordinate relief 
aid provided by member states. The ministers also expressed them 
wiUingness to help to formulate a peaceful settlement and to partici- 
pate in any subsequent implementation force. 

In June 1999 an OIC Parliamentary Union was inaugurated: its 
founding conference was convened in T eh ran, Iran. In early March 
2000 the OIC mediated contacts between the parties to the conflict 
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in Afghanistan, with a view to reviving peace negotiations. Talks, 
held under OIC auspices, ensued in May. 

Finance 

The QIC’s activities are financed by mandatory contributions from 
member states. Under the budget for 2000/01 US $11.4m. was 
allocated to the Secretariat and $9.3m. to the Subsidiary Organs. 

SUBSIDIARY ORGANS 

Islamic Centre for the Development of Trade: Complexe Com- 
mercial des Habous, ave des FAR, BP 13545, Casablanca, Morocco; 
tel. <2} 314974; fax «2» 310110; e-mail icdt@icdt.oig; internet 
www.icdt.oig; f. 1983 to encourage regular commercial contacts, 
harmonize policies and promote investinents among OIC mems. 
Dir-Gen. Rachdi Aual. Pubis Tijans: International and Inter- 
Islamic Trade Magazine • quarterly i, Inter-Islamic Trade Beport 
) aimually ). 

Islamic Institute of Technology (HT): GPO Box 3003, Board 
Bazar, Gazipur 1704, Dhaka, Bangladesh; tel. (2) 980-0960; fSax (2) 
980-0970; e-mail dg@iit.bangla.net; internet www.iitoicdhaka.edu; 
f. 1981 to develop human resources in OIC mem. states, with special 
reference to engmeering, technology, tech, and vocational education 
and research; 2^ staff and 1,000 students; hbraiy of 23,000 vols. 
Dir-Gen. Prof. Dr M. Aotar Hossain. Pubis News Bulletin ( annually), 
annual calendar and aimouncement for admission, reports, human 
resources development series. 

Islamic Jurisprudence Academy: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia; f. 1982. 
Sec.-Gen. Sheikh Mohamed Habib Belkhojah. 

Islamic Solidarity Fund: co OIC Secretariat, POB 178, Jeddah 
21411, Saudi Arabia; tel. i2) 680-0800; fax i'2) 687-3568; f. 1974 to 
meet the needs of Islamic communities by providing emergency aid 
and the finance to build mosques, Islamic centres, hospitals, schools 
and universities. Chair. Sheikh Nasih Abdullah bin Hamdan; Exec. 
Dir ABDLTiAH Hersi 

Islamic University of Nigen BP 11507, Niamey, Niger; tel. 
723903; fax 733796; f. 1984; provides courses of study in Shari^a 
t Islamic law ) and Arabic language and literature; also offers courses 
in ped^gr and teacher traimng; receives grants firom Islamic 
Sohdarity F^md and contributions from OIC member states. Rector 
Prof. Abdelali Oudhriri 

Islamic University in Uganda: POB 2555, Mbale, Uganda; tel. 
(45) 33502; &x (45 ) 34452; e-mail iuiu@info.com.co.ug; Kampala 
Liaison Office: POB 7689, Kampala; tel. (41 ) 236874; fax (41) 254576; 
f. 1988 to meet the educatioim needs of Muslim ^pulations in 
English-speaking African countries; mainly financed by OIC. Prin- 
cipal Officer Prof. M.ahdiAdamu 

Research Centre for Islamic EBstory, Art and Culture 
QRCICA): POB 24, Be§ikta§ 80692, Istanbul, Turkey; tel. (212) 
2591742; fax ( 212) 2584365; e-mail ircica@5uperonline.com; internet 
www.ircica.org; f. 1980; library of 50,000 vols. Dir-Gen. Prof. Dr 
Ekmeleddin h^ANoOLU Pubis Newsletter (3 a year), monographical 
studies. 

Statistical Economic and Social Research and Training 
Centre for the Islamic Countries: Attar Sok 4, GOP 06700, 
Ankara, Turkey, tel. (312) 4686172; fax (312) 4673458; e-mail 
sesrtcic@tr-net.net.tr, f. 1978. Dir-Gen. Ebdin? Erdun. 

SPECIALIZED INSTITUTIONS 

International Islamic News Agency (IINA): King Khalid Palace, 
Madmah Rd, POB 5054, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia; tm. (2) 665-8561; 
fax (2) 665-9358; e-mail iina@ogertel.com; internet www.islamicnews 
.org; f. 1972. Dir-Gen. Abditwahab Kashif. 

Islamic Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(ISESCO): Ave Attine, Hay Ryad, BP 2275, Rabat 10104,Morocco; 
tel. (7) 772433; fax (7) 777459; e-mail cid@isesco.org.ma; internet 
www.isesco.orgjna; f. 1982. Dir-Gen. Dr ABDLiiAZiz bin Othman al- 
Twaurl Pubis ISESCO Newsletter (quarterly), Islam Today (2 a 
year), ISESCO Triennial. 

Islamic States Broadcasting Organization (ISBO): POB 6351, 
Jeddah 21442, Saudi Arabia; tel. (2) 672-1121; fax (2) 672-2600; 
f. 1975. Sec.-Gen. Hussein .u-AsaiARy 

AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 

International Association of Islamic Banks (lAlB); King Abdul- 
aziz St, Queen’s Bldg, 23rd Floor, Al-Balad Dist, POB 23425, Jeddah 
21426, Saudi Arabia; tel. (2) 643-1276; fax (2) 644-7239; f. 1977 to 
link financial institutiozis operating on Islamic banking principles; 
activities include training and research; mems: 192 banks and other 
financial institutions in 34 countries. j^.-Gen. Samir A. Shaikh. 
Islamic Chamber of Commerce and Industry: POB 3831, 
Clifton, Karachi 75600, Pakistan; tel. ( 21) 5874756; fax (21) 5870765; 
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e-mail icci@icci-oic.org; internet wwwicci.org.pk/islamic/main.htinl; 
f. 1979 to promote trade and mdustiy among member states; com- 
prises nat. chambers or feds of chambers of commerce and industry. 
Sec.-Gen. AqeelAhmj\dalJassem. 

Islamic Committee for the International Crescent: c/o QIC, 
Kilo 6, Mecca Rd, FOB 178, Jeddah 21411, Saudi Arabia; tel. (2) 
680-0800; fax (2) 687-3568; f. 1979 to attempt to alleviate the 
suffering caused by natural disasters and war. Sec.-Gen. Dr Ahmad 
Abdallah Chebif 

Islamic Solidarity Sports Federation: FOB 6040, Riyadh 11442, 
Saudi Arabia; tel. and fax (1) 482-2145; f. 1981. Sec.-Gen. Dr 
Mohammad Saleh Gazdar 

Organization of Islamic Capitals and Cities— OICO: FOB 
13621, Jeddah 21414, Saudi Arabia; tel. (2) 698-1953; fax (2) 698- 


1053; e-mail oiccorg@icc.net.sa; f. 1980 to promote and develop co- 
operation among OICC mems, to preserve their character and heri- 
t^e, to implement planning guide-lines for the growth of Islamic 
cities and to upgrade standards of public services and utilities in 
those cities. Sec.-Gen. Omab Abdullah Kadi 

Organization of the Islamic Shipowners’ Association: FOB 
14900, Jeddah 21434, Saudi Arabia; tel. (2) 663-7882; fax (2) 660- 
4920; e-mail oisa@sbm.net.sa; f. 1981 to promote co-operation among 
maritime cos in Islamic countries. In 1998 mems approved the 
establishment of a new commercial venture, the Bakkah Shipping 
Company, to enhance sea transport in the region. Sec.-Gen. Dr 
Abdullatif A Sultan 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PETROLEUM EXPORTING 

COUNTRIES— OPEC 

Address: Obere Donaustrasse 93, 1020 Vienna, Austria. SECRETARIAT 


Telephone: (1) 211-120; fax: (1) 214-98-27; e-mail: info@opec.org; 
internet: www.opec.org. 

OFEC was established in 1960 to link countries whose main source 
of export earnings is petroleum; it aims to unify and co-ordinate 
members’ petroleum policies and to safeguard their interests gener- 
ally. Ihe OPEC Fund for International Development is described 
on p. 288. 

OPEC’s share of world petroleum production was 40.8% in 1999 
(compared with 44.7% in 1980 and 54.7% in 1974). It is estimated 
that OPEC members possess more than 75% of the world’s known 
reserves of crude petroleum, of which about two-thirds are in the 
Middle East. In 1999 OPEC members possessed about 43.2% of 
^own reserves of natural gas. 

MEMBERS 

Algeria Kuwait Saudi Arabia 

Indonesia Libya United Arab Emirates 

Iran Nigeria Venezuela 

Iraq Qatar 


Organization 

(October 2000) 

CONFERENCE 

The Conference is the supreme authority of the Organization, re- 
sponsible for the formulation of its general policy. It consists of 
representatives of member countries, who examine reports and 
recommendations submitted by the Board of Grovemors. It approves 
the appointment of Governors from each country and elects the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors. It works on the unanimity 
principle, and meets at least twice a year. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The Board directs the management of the Organization; it imple- 
ments resolutions of the Conference and draws up an annual budget. 
It consists of one governor for each member country, and meets at 
least twice a year. 

MINISTERIAL MONITORING COMMITTEE 

The Conmuttee (f. 1988) is responsible for monitoring price evolution 
^d ensuring the stability of the world petroleum market. As sudi, 
it is charged with the preparation of long-term strategies, including 
the allocation of quotas to be presented to the Conference. The 
Committee consists of all nationsQ representatives, and is normally 
convened four times a year. A Ministerial Monitoring Sub-com- 
mittee, reporting to the Committee on production and supply figures, 
was established in 1993. 

ECONOMIC COMMISSION 

A specialized body operating within the framework of the Secreta- 
riat, with a view to assisting the Organization in promoting stability 
in international prices for petroleum at equitable levels; consists of 
a Board, national representatives and a commission staff; meets at 
least twice a year. 


Secretary-General: Dr Rilwanu Lukman (Nigeria). 

Research Division: comprises three departments: 

Data Services Department: Maintains and expands informa- 
tion services to support the research activities of the Secretariat 
and those of member countries; collects, collates and analyses 
statistical information and provides essential data for forecasts 
and estimates necessary for OFEC medium- and long-term strat- 
egies. 

Energy Studies Department: Energy Section monitors, fore- 
casts and analpes developments in the ene^ and petrochemical 
industries and their implications for OPEC7 and prepares fore- 
casts of demands for OFEC petroleum and ^s. Petroleum Section 
assists the Board of the Economic Commission in determining 
the relative values of OPEC crude petroleum and gases and in 
developing alternative methodologies for this purpose. 
Economics and Finance Draartment: Comprises the Eco- 
nomics Section and a Finance Section. Analyses and reports on 
economic and financial developments relevant to the world energy 
market and the deliberations of the Economic Commission Board 
and the Conference, induding world trade, international mone- 
tary movements. Third World debt, the fin^dal performance of 
petroleum companies and oil revenues of member states. 
Division Director: Dr Shokri M. Ghanem (Libya). 
Administration and Human Resources Department: Re- 
sponsible for all organization methods, provision of administrative 
services for all meetings, persozmel matters, bud^ts, accounting 
and internal control; reviews general administrative polities and 
industrial relations practised mroughout the oil industry; Head: 
Dr Talal Dehrab (Kuwait). 

Public Relations and Information Department: Concerned 
with communicating OPEC objectives, decisions and actions; pro- 
duces and distributes a number of publications, films, slides and 
tapes; and disseminates news of general interest reading the 
Organization and member countries on ene^ and other rdated 
issues, (^erates a daily on-line news service, the OFEC News 
i^ncy ((jPECNA). An (JPEC Library contains an extensive collec- 
tion of energy-related publications; Head: Farouk U. Muhammed 
(Nigeria). 

Legal OfiBce: Provides legal advice, supervises the Secretariat’s 
legal commitments, evaluates legal issues of concern to the Organiz- 
ation and member countries, and recommends appropriate action; 
Legal Officer: Dolores Dobabro de Torres (Venezuela). 

Office of the Secretary-General: Provides the Secretary-General 
with executive assistance in maintaining contacts with gov- 
ernments, organizations and dele^tions, in matters of protocol and 
in the preparation for and co-ordination of meetings; Officer-in- 
Charge: Dolores Dobarro de Torres (Venezuela). 

Record of Events 

1960 The first OPEC Conference was held in Baghdad in Sep- 
tember, attended by representatives from Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia and Venezuela. 

1961 Second Conference, Caracas, January. Qatar was admitted 
to membership; a Board of (governors was formed and sta- 
tutes agreed. 
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1962 Fourth Conference, Geneva, April and June. Protests were 
addressed to petroleum companies against price cuts intro- 
duced in August 1960. Indonesia and Libva were admitted 
to membership. 

1966 In July the Conference reached agreement on a tR’o-vear 
joint production programme, implemented from 1965 to 1967, 
to limit a n nual growth in output to secure adequate prices. 

1967 Abu Dhabi was admitted to membership. 

1969 Algeria was admitted to membership. 

1970 Twenty-first Conference, Caracas, December. Tax on income 
of petroleum companies was raised to 55^ 

1971 A five-year agreement was concluded in February between 
the six producing countries in the Gulf and 23 international 
petroleum companies (Teheran Agreements Nigeria was 
admitted to membership. 

1972 In January petroleum companies agreed to adjust petroleum 
revenues of the largest producers after changes in currency 
exchange rates (Geneva Agreement). 

1973 OPEC and petroleum companies concluded an agreement 
whereby posted prices of crude petroleum were raised by 
11.9% and a mechanism was installed to make monthly 
adjustments to prices in future (Second Geneva Agreement). 
Negotiations with petroleum companies on revision of the 
Teheran Agreement collapsed in October, and the Gulf states 
unilaterally declared 70% increases in posted prices, from 
US $3.01 to $5.11 per barreL In December the CJonference 
resolved to increase the posted price by nearly 130%, to $11.65 
per barrel, firom 1 January 1974. Ecuador was admitted to 
mil membership and Gabon became an associate member. 

1974 As a result of Saudi opposition to the December price increase, 
prices were held at current level for first quarter (and subse- 
quently for the remainder of 1974). Abu Dhabi’s membership 
was transferred to the United Arab Emirates (UAE). A 
meeting in June increased royalties charged to petroleiim 
companies from 12.5% to 14.5% in aU menmer states except 
Saudi Arabia. A meeting in September increased gov- 
ernmental take by about 3.5% through further increases m 
royalties on equity crude to 16.67% and m taxes to 65.65%, 
except in Saudi Arabia. 

1975 OPEC’s first summit conference was held in Algiers in March. 
Gabon was admitted to full membership. A ministerial 
meeting in September agreed to raise prices by 10% for the 
period until June 1976. 

1976 The OPEC Fund for International Development was created 
in May. In December 11 member states endorsed a rise in 
basic prices of 10% as of 1 January 1977, and a further 5% 
rise as of 1 July 1977. However, Saudi Arabia and the UAE 
decided to raise their prices by 5% only. 

1977 Following an earlier waiver by nine members of the 5% 
second s&e of the price increase, Saudi Arabia and the UAE 
announced in July ihat they would both raise their prices by 
5%. As a result, a single level of prices throi^hout the 
organization was restored. Because of continued dis- 
agreements between the Wderates’, led by Saudi Arabia 
and Iran, and the ^radicals’, led by Algeria, Libya and Iraq, 
the Conference, held in December, was unable to settle on 
an increase in prices. 

1978 The June Conference ameed that price levels should remain 
stable until the end of tne year. In December it was decided 
to raise prices in four instalments, in order to compensate 
for the effects of the depreciation of the US dollar. These 
would bring a rise of 14.5% over nine months, but an average 
increase of 10% for 1979. 

1979 At an extraordinary meeting in March members decided to 
raise prices by 9%. In June me Conference agreed minimum 
and mariTnnTTi prices which seemed likely to add between 
15% and 20% to import bills of consumer countries. The 
December Conference a^ed in principle to convert the 
OPEC Fund into a development agency with its own legal 
personality. 

1980 In June the Conference decided to set the price for a marker 
crude at US $32 per barrel, and that the value differentials 
which could be added above this ceiling (on account of quality 
and geographical location) should not exceed $5 per barreL 
The p lann ed OPEC summit meeting in Baghdad in November 
was postponed indefinitely because of the Iran-Iraq war, but 
the scheduled ministerial meeting went ahead in Bali in 
December, with both Iranians and Iraqis present. A ceiling 
price of $41 per barrel was fixed for premium crudes. 

1981 In May attempts to achieve price reunification were made, 
but Saudi Arabia refused to increase its US $32 per barrel 
price unless tibe higher prices cha^d by other countries 
were lowered. Most of the other OPECJ countries agreed to cut 
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production by 10% so as to reduce the su^lus. An emergency 
meeting in Geneva in August again failed to ui^ prices, 
althou^ Saudi Arabia agreed to reduce production by Im. 
barrels per d«’ ib di. In October OPEC countries agreed to 
increase the Saudi marker price to $34 per barrel, with a 
ceiling price of $38 per barrel. 

1982 In March an emergency meeting of petroleum mini sters wm 
held in Vienna and ^eed (for tne first time in OPEC’s 
history ^ to defend the Organization’s price structure by imp- 
osing an overall production ceiling of 18m. b;d. At the same 
rime Saudi Arabia announced a reduction in its own produc- 
tion to 7m. b d. In December the Conference agreed to limit 
OPEC production to 18.5m. b d in 1983 but postponed the 
allocation of national quotas pending consultations among 
the respective governments. 

1983 In Januaij' an emergency meeting of petroleum ministers, 
fearing a collapse in world petroleum prices, decided to reduce 
the production ceiling to 17.5m. b'd, but failed to agree 
on individual production quotas or on ac^ustments to the 
differentials in prices charged for the hi^-quality crude 
petroleum produced by Algeria, Libya and Nigeria compared 
with that produced by the Gulf States. In February Nigeria 
cut its jirices to US $30 per barrel, following a collapse in its 
production. To avoid a ‘price wari OPEC set the official price 
of marker crude at $29 ]^r barrel, and agreed to maintain 
existing price differentiaSs at the level agreed on in March 
1982, with the temporary exception that the differentials for 
Nigerian crudes should be $1 more than the price of the 
marker crude. It also agreed to main tain the production 
ceilin g of 17.5m. h d and allocated quotas for each member 
country except Saudi Arabia, which was to act as a ‘swing 
produced to supply the balancmg quantities to meet market 
requirements. 

1984 In October the production ceiling was lowered to 16m. b/d. 
In December price differentials for li^t ( more expensive) and 
heavy (cheaper) crudes were slightly altered in an attempt to 
counteract price-cuttu^ by non-OPEC producers, particu- 
larly Norway and the Umted Kingdom. 

1985 In January members (except Algeria, Iran and Libya) effec- 
tively abandoned the marker price system. During the year 
production in excess of quotas by OPEC members, unofficial 
discounts and barter deals by members, and price cuts by 
non-members (such as Mexico, which had hitherto kept its 
prices in line with those of OPEC ) contributed to a weakening 
of the market. 

1986 During the first half of the year petroleum prices dropped to 
below US $10 per barrel. In April mimsters agree(i to set 
OPEC production at 16.7m. b/d for the third quarter of 1986 
and at 17.3m. b/d for the fourth quarter. Algeria, Iran and 
Libya dissented. Discussions were also held with non-member 
countries (Angola, Egypt, Malaysia, Mexico and Oman), 
which ^eed to co-operate in limiting production, although 
the United Kingdom declmed. In Au^ik all members, with 
the exception of Iraq (which demanded to be allowed the 
same quota as Iran and, when this was denied it, refused to be 
a party to the s^eement i, agreed upon a return to production 
quotas, with the aim of cutting production to 14.8m. b/d 
(about 16.8m. b/d including Iraq’s production) for the ensuing 
two months. This measure results in an increase in prices 
to about $15 per barrel, and was extended until the end of 
the year. In Decenfiier members (with the exception of Iraq) 
agreed to return to a fixed pricing system at a level of $18 
per barrel as the OPEC reference price, with effect firom 1 
February 1987. OPEC’s total production for the first half 
1987 was not to exceed 15.8m. b/d. 

1987 In June, with prices having stabilized, the Conference decided 
that production during the third and fourth quarters of the 
year should be limited to 16.6m. h d (including Iraq’s produc- 
tion). Hovrever, total production continued to exceed the 
agreed levels. In December ministers decided to extend the 
existing agreement for the first half of 1988, although Iraq, 
once more, refused to participate. 

1988 By March prices had fallen below US $15 per barrel. In April 
non-OPEC producers offered to reduce the volume of their 
petroleum exports by 5% if OPEC members would do the 
sme. Saudi Aabia, however, refused to accept further reduc- 

be mOTe^ strictly enforced. Ei June the previous production 
limit (15.06m. b/d, excluding Iraq’s production) was again 
renewed for six months, in the hope that increasing demand 
would be sufficient to raise prices. By October, however, 
petroleum prices were below $12 ^r barrel. In November a 
new agreement was reached, limiting total production 
(including that of Iraq) to 18,5m. b/d, with effect from 1 
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January 1989. Iran and Iraq finally agreed to accept ident- 
ical quotas. 

1989 In June (when prices had returned to about US$18 per 
barrel) ministers agreed to increase the production limit to 
19.5m. b/d for the second half of 1989. However, Kuwait and 
the UAE indicated that they would not feel bound to observe 
this limit In September the production limit was again 
increased, to 20.5m. b/d, and in November the limit for the 
first half of 1990 was increased to 22m. b/d. 

1990 In May members resolved to adhere more strictly to the 
agreed production quotas, in response to a sharp decline in 
prices. By late June, however, it was reported that total 
production had decreased by only 400,000 b/d, and prices 
remained at about US $14 per barrel. In July Iraq threatened 
to take mfiitary action against Kuwait unless it reduced its 
petroleum production. In the same month OPEC members 
agreed to limit output to 22.5m. b/d In August Iraq invaded 
iSiwait, and petroleum exports by the two countries were 
halted by an international embargo. Petroleum prices 
immediately increased to exceed $25 per barrel. Later in the 
montii an informal consultative meeting of OPEC ministers 
placed the July agreement in abeyance, and permitted a 
temporary increase in production of petroleum, of between 
3m. and 3.5m. b/d (mostly by Saudi Arabia, the UAE and 
Venezuela). In September and October prices fluctuated in 
response to political developments m the Gulf region, 
reaching a point m excess of $40 per barrel in early October, 
but falluig to about $25 per barrel by the end of the month. 
In December a meeting of OPEC members voted to maintain 
the hi^ levels of production and to reinstate the quotas that 
had been agreed in July, once the Gulf crisis was over. 
During the period August 1990-Februaiy 1991 Saudi Arabia 
increased its petroleum output from 5.4m. to 8.5m. b/d. Seven 
of the other OPEC states also produced in excess of their 
agreed quotas. 

1991 In March, in an attempt to reach the target of a minimum 
reference price of US $21 per barrel, ministers agreed to 
reduce production from 23m b/d to 22.3m. b/d, mthough 
Saudi Arabia refused to return to its pre-Augi^t 1990 quota. 
In June ministers decided to maintain the ceiling of 22.3m. 
b/d into the third quarter of the year, since Iraq and Kuwait 
were stiU unable to eroort their petroleum. In September it 
was agreed that OPEIC members’ production for the last 
quarter of 1991 should be raised to 23.65m. b/d, and in 
November the OPEC Conference decided to maintain the 
increased production ceiling during the first quarter of 1992. 
From early November, however, the price of petroleum 
declined shaj^ly, with demand less th^ anticipated as a 
result of continuing world recession and a mild wmter in the 
northern hemisphere. 

1992 The Ministerial Monitoring Committee, meeting in Februa^, 
decided to ii^ose a production ceiling of 22.98m. b/d with 
immediate effect. The agreement was, however, repudiated 
by both Saudi Arabia, which stated that it would not abide 
by its allocated quota of 7.9nL b/d, and Iran, unhappy that 
the production ceiling had not been set lower. In May it was 
agreed to continue the production restriction of 22.98m b/d 
during the third quarter of 1992. Kuwait, which was resuming 
production in the wake of the extensive damage inflicted on 
its oil-wells by Iraq during the Gulf War, was granted a 
special dispensation to produce without a fixed quota. During 
the first half of 1992 member states’ petroleum output consis- 
tently exceeded agreed levels, with Saudi Arabia and Iran 
(despite its stance on reducirm production) the principal over- 
producers. In June, at the UN Conference on Environment 
and Development, OPEC’s Secretary-General expressed its 
member coimtnes’ strong objections to the tax on fossil fuels 
(designed to reduce pollution) proposed by the EC. In Sep- 
tember negotiations between OPEC ministers in Geneva were 
complicated by Iran’s alleged annexation of Abu Musa and 
two other islands in the territorial waters of the UAE. How- 
ever, agreement was reached on a production ceiling of 24 2m. 
b/d for the final quarter of 1992, in an attempt to raise the 

rice of crude petroleum to the OPEC target of US $21 per 
arrel. At the Conference, held in late November, Ecuador 
fqimally resigned fix>m OPEC, the first country ever to do so, 
dt^ as reasons the high membership fee and OPEC’s refiisal 
to increase Ecuador’s quota. The meeting agreed to restrict 
reduction to 24.58m. b/d for the first quarter of 1993 (24.46m. 
/d, exduding Ecuador). 

1993 In mid-Februaiy a quota was set for Kuwait for the first time 
since the onset of the Gulf crisis. Kuwait agreed to produce 
1.6m. b,'d (400,000 less than current output) from 1 March, 
on the understanding that this would be substantially 
increased in the third quarter of the year. The quota for 
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overall production from 1 March was set at 23.58m. b/d. A 
Mimsterial Monitoring Sub-committee was established to 
supervise compliance with quotas. In June OPEC ministers 
decided to ‘roll oveF the overall quota of 23.58m. b/d into the 
third quarter of the year. However, Kuwait rejected its new 
allocation of 1.76m. b/d, demanding a quota of at least 2m. 
In July discussions between Iraq and the UN on the possible 
supervised sale of Iraqi petroleum depressed petroleum prices 
to below US $16 per barrel. The Monitoring Sub-committee 
urged member states to adhere to their production quotas 
(which were exceeded by a total of Im. b/d in July). At the 
end of September an extraordinary meeting of the Conference 
agreed on a raised production ceiling of 24.52m. b/d, to be 
effective for six months from 1 October. Kuwait accepted a 
quota of 2m. b/d, which brought the country back into the 
production ceilii^ mechamsm. Iran agreed on an allocation 
of 3 6m. b/d, while Saudi Arabia consented to freeze produc- 
tion at current levels, in order to support petroleum prices 
which remained persistently low. In November the Confer- 
ence rejected any further reduction in production. Prices 
subsequently fell below $14, owing partly to a decision by 
Iraq to allow the UN to monitor its weapons programme (a 
move that would consequently lead to a repeal of the UN 
embargo on Iraqi petroleum exports). 

1994 In March ministers opted to maintain the output quotas, 
agreed m September 1993, until the end of the year, and 
urged non-OrEC producers to freeze their production levels. 
(Iraq failed to endorse the agreement, since it recognizes only 
the production agreement adopted in July 1990.) At the 
meeting Saudi Arabia resisted a proposal from Iran and 
Nigena, both severely affected by declines in petroleum rev- 
enue, to reduce its production by Im. b/d in order to boost 
prices. In June the (jonference endorsed the decision to main- 
tain the existing production ceiling, and attempted to reas- 
sure commodity markets by inlying that the production 
E^eement would remain in effect until the end of 1994. 
Ministers acknowledged that there had been a gradual 
increase in petroleum prices in the second quarter of the 
year, with an average basket price of US $15.6 per barrel for 
that period. Political disruption m Nigeria, including a strike 
by petroleum workers, was considered to be the principal 
factor contributing to the price per barrel rising above $19 
in August. In November OI%C mimsters endorsed a proposal 
by Saudi Arabia to maintain the existing production quota, 
or 24.52m. b/d, until the end of 1995. 

1995 In January it was r^orted that Gabon was reconsidering its 
membership of OPEC, owing to difficulties in meeting its 
budget contribution. During Sie first half of the year Gabon 
consistently exceeded its quota of 287,000 b/d, by 48,000 b/d, 
and the country failed to send a delegate to the ministerial 
Conference in June. At the Conference ministers expressed 
concern at OPEC’s falling share of the world petroleum 
market. The Conference criticized the high level of North Sea 
production, by Norway and the United Kingdom, and urged 
collective production restraint in order to stimulate prices. 
In November the Conference a^eed to extend the existing 
production quota, of 24.52m. b/d, for a further six months, in 
order to stabilize prices. During the year, however, output 
remained in excess of the production quotas, some 25.58m. 
b/d. 

1996 The possibility of a UN-Iram a^eement permitting limited 
petroleum sales dominated OPEC concerns in the first half 
of the year and contributed to price fluctuations in the world 
markets. By early 1996 output by OPEC countries was esti- 
mated to be substantially in excess of quota levels; however, 
the price per barrel remained relatively buoyant (the average 
basket price reaching US $21 in March), owing largely to 
unseasonal cold weather in the northern hemisphere. In May 
a memorandum of understanding was signed oetween Iraq 
and the UN to aflow the export of petroleum, up to a value 
of $2,000m. over a six-month period, in order to fimd humani- 
tarian relief efforts within that country. In June the Confer- 
ence agreed to increase the overall output ceiling by 800,000 
b/d, i.e. the anticipated level of exports from Iraq in the first 
six months of the agreement. A proposal, endorsed by Iran, 
to raise the individual counhy quotas failed to win support, 
while a comprehensive reduction in output, in order to accom- 
modate the Iraqi quota without adjusting the existing produc- 
tion ceiling, was also rejected, notably By Saudi Arabia and 
Venezuela. At the meetmg Gabon’s withdrawal from the 
Organization was confirmed. As a result of these develop- 
ments, the new ceiling was set at 25.03m. b/d. Independent 
market observers expressed concern that, without any formal 
a^eement to reduce overall production and given the actual 
widespread violation of the quota system, the renewed export 
of Iraqi petroleum would substantially depress petroleum 
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prices. &wevw, the markets remained stable as implementa- 
t^n 01 the UN-Iraqi agreement was delayed. In feptember 
the monitoring ^oup acknowledged that members were exc- 
eeding their production quotas, but declined to impose any 
pumtive measures (owing to the steady increase in petroleum 
pnces). In late November the Conference agreed to maintfiiTi 
• P^^^i^ction quota for a fiirAer six mondis. Also 

in Nov^ber, Iraq accepted certain disputed technical terms 
of the UN agreement, enabling the export of petroleum to 
commence in December. 

1997 Durmg the first half of the year petroleum prices declined, 
reachi^ a low of US $16.7 per barrel in eariy April, owing 
to the Iraqi exports, depressed world demand and persistent 
overproduction. ^ June the Conference agreed to extend the 
e x isti n g production ceiling, of 25.03m. b d, for a further six- 
month period. Member states resolved to adhere to their 
individual quotas in order to reduce the cumulative excess 
production of an estimated 2m. b d; however, Venezuela, 
which (some sources claimed) was producing almost 800,000 
b/d over its quota of 2.4m. hd, declined to co-operate. An 
escalation in political tensions in the Gulf region in October, 
in particular Iraq’s reluctance to co-operate with UN inspec- 
tors, prompted an increase in the price of crude petroleum to 
some $21.2 per barrel. Price fluctuations ensued, althoimh 
there was a gener^ downward trend. In November the 01®] 
Conference, meeting in Jakarta, approved a proposal by RanHi 
Arabia, _ to increase the overall production ceiling by some 
10%, with effect firom 1 January 1998. in order to meet the 
perceived stable world demand and to reflect more accurately 
current output levels. At the same time the Iranian Govern- 
ment announced its intention to increase its production 
capacity and maintain its share of the quota by permitting 
foreign companies to conduct petroleum exploration in Iran. 

1998 A decline in petroleum prices at the start of the year caused 
widespread concern, and speculation that this had resulted 
^m the decision to increase production to 27.5m. b/i coin- 
ciding with the prospect of a de cline in demand from Asian 
economies that nad been undermined by extreme financial 
difficulties and of a new Iraqi agreement with the UN with 

S revision for increased petroleum exports. A meeting of the 
lonitoring Sub-committee, in late January, urged members 
to implement production restraint and resolved to send a 
monitoring team to member states to encourage compliance 
with the agreed quotas. In Februap^ the UN Security Comw^ 
approved a new agreement permitting Iraq to export petro- 
leum valued at up to US $5,2(}0m. over a six-month period, 
although the Iraqi Government insisted that its production 
and export capacity was limited to $4,000m. Indonesia 
requested an emergen(y meeting of ministers to discuss this 
development and the ongoing aecline in petroleum prices. 
Saudi Arabia rejected the proposal unless member states 
apreed to adhere to their Quotas, with particular reference to 
Venezuela, which was still OPEC’s laigest over-producer. In 
March Saudi Arabia, Venezuela and Mexico announced a 
joint agreement to reduce domestic production by 300,000 
b/d, 200,000 yd and 100,000 b/d respectively, with effect 
flxim 1 April, and agreed to co-operate in persuading other 
petroleum producing countries to commit to similar reduc- 
tions. At the end of March an emergency ministerial meeting 
ratified the reduction proposals (the so-called Hiyadh Pact’), 
which amounted to 1.245m. b'd pledged by OPEC members 
and 270,000 b/d by non-member states. Nevertheless, prices 
remained low, with over-production, together with lack of 
market confidence in member states’ willingness to comply 
with the restricted quotas, an outstanding concern. In June 
Saudi Arabia, Venezuela and Mexico readied agreement on 
further reductions in output of some 450,000 b'd. Later in 
that month the Conference, having reviewed the market 
situation, agreed to implement a new reduction in total output 
of some 1.36m b/d, with effect from 1 July, reducing the total 
production target for OPEC members to 24.387m. b, d. Iran, 
which had been criticized for not adhering to the reductions 
agreed in March, confinned that it would reduce output by 
305,000 b/d. At the meeting, which was also attended by 
senior officials ^m Mexico, Oman and Russia, Saudi Arabia 
proposed the establishment of a new ad hoc muping of the 
worid’s largest petroleum producers, in order to monitor 
output and support price initiatives. In early August petro- 
leum prices fell below $12 per barrel. In September the 
Kuwaiti authorities, which advocated fi^er production 
cuts, arranged meetings with Saudi Arabia and Qatar, and 
later with the petroleum ministers of Al^ria, Irsm, Oman 
and the UAE, to discuss the situation in the petroleum 
markets, and to co-ordinate efforts to stabilize and uphold 
petroleum prices. In that month Iraq’s petroleum production 
reached an estimated 2.4m. b-'d, contributing to concerns of 
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over-supply in the world market. In early November OPEC 
members attending a conference of the parties to the UN 
Framework Convention on Climate Change, held in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, warned that they would claim compensation 
for any lost revenue resulting fifom initiatives to limit Ae 
emission of ‘greenhouse gasea and reduce the consumption 
of petroleum. Later in November OPEC ministers, meeting 
in Vienna, resolved to mflintain the production levels, 

but improve compliance. Subsequently, despite the escala^n 
of tensions between the UN and Iraqi authorities, prices 
remained consistently around the level of $11 per barrel. Air 
strikes conducted Iw the USA and United Kingdom against 
strategic targets in fraq in mid-December were not considered 
to have interrupted petroleum supplies and therefore had 
little impact on prices. Lost export earnings by OPEC member 
states as a result of the depressed oil prices amoimted to 
some $50, 000m. in 1998. 

1999 In March ministers fitim Algeria, Iran, Mexico, Saudi Arabia 
and Venezuela, meeting in The Hague, the Netherlands, 
agreed fiirtiier to reduce petroleum production, owing to 
the continued weakness of the global market. Subsequently, 
petroleum prices rose by nearly 40%, after reaching the lowest 
price of Us $9.9 per barrel in mid-February. Later in March 
OPEC confirmed a new reduction in output of 2.104m. b/d 
firom 1 April, including commitments firom non-OPEC mem- 
bers Mexico, Norway, Oman and Russia to decrease produc- 
tion by a tot^ of 388,()00 b/d. The a^ement envisaged a total 
reduction target for OPEC mernoer countries of 22.976m. 
'd. Actual output in April was estimated at 26.38m. b/d 
• compared with 27.72m. in March), which contributed to 

E nces reaching $17 per barrel. Prices continued to fluctuate, 
owever, owing to concern at Iraq’s potential production 
capacity. By June total production by ()PEC member states 
t excluding Iraq) had deoined to a reported 23 25m. hM. The 
evidence of almost 90% compliance with the new production 
quotas contributed to market confidence that stockpiles of 
I^troleum would be reduced, and resulted in sustained price 
mcreases. At the end of July a meeting of the Ministerial 
Monitoring Sub-committee confirmed that adherence to the 
production quotas in the period April to June had been strong, 
but reiterate the need to maintain the total production level 
at least until March 2000 given that the yearis average 
basket price was under $14 per barrel and markets remained 
volatile. In late August 1999 Saudi Arabia, Mexico and Vene- 
zuela agreed to extend production reductions until March 
2000. In September 1999 OPEC ministers confirmed that the 
existing quotas would be maintained for a further six-month 
period. At the end of September the reference price for petro- 
leum rose above $24, its hipest level since January 1997. 
Prices remained buoyant during the rest of the year; however, 
there was increasing speculation at whether the situation 
was sustainable. At the end of November Iraq temporarily 
suspended its petroleum exports, totalling some 2.2m. b^d, 
pending agreement on a new phase of the ‘oil-for-fiiod’ ar- 
ra^ment and concern at the lack of progress on the removal 
of international sanctions. 

In March petroleum prices attained their highest level since 
the 1990 Gulf crisis; the reference price briefly exceeded 
US$34, representing more than a threefold increase over 
early 1999 price levels. At the end of the month OPEC 
ministers, meeting m Vienna, amed to raise output by 
1,45m. h/d, in order to ease supply shortages and thereby 
contain the surge in prices, with a view to restoring these to 
a more moderate level A further increase in production, of 
500,000 bti, was approved by member states in June, to t^e 
effect from July ^ contingent on the reference price continuing 
to exceed $28 for 20 consecutive days). Prices remained higl^ 
reaching $34.6 in early September and leading to intense 
mtemational pressure on OPEC to resolve the situation. 
OPEC ministers immediately announced that an increase in 
production of 800,000 h d would take effect frnm 1 October 
and indicated that, were the reference price stiH to exceed 
$28 at the end of that month, an additional increase in output 
would be implemented. It was noted that a target band of 
$22-$28 per barrel was envisaged as an acceptable price 
level. In late September both the Group of Seven industrial- 
ized nations (G-7f and the IMF issued warnings about the 
potential economic and social consequences of sustained high 
petroleum prices. Meanwhile the US administration agreed 
to release part of its strategic petroleum reserve. Towards 
the end of the month OPEC heads of state, convened at 
their first summit since 1975, issued the so-called 'Caracas 
Declaration’ in which they resolved to promote market sta- 
bility by developing ‘remunerative, stable and competitive’ 
pridng policies in coijunction with implementing a produc- 
tion policy that would secure OPEC member states an equit- 
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able share of world supply; by strengthening co-operation 
between the organization and other oil-exporting nations; 
and by developing communication between petroleum produ- 
cers and consumers. The declaration also affirmed the organi- 
zation’s commitment to environmentally sound practice and 
to promoting sustainable ^obal economic growth, social dev- 
elopment and the eradication of poverty; supported research 
in technical and scientific fields; expressed concern that gov- 
ernment taxation policies significantly infiate the end cost of 
petroleum; and agreed to convene future heads of state sum- 
mits at regular five-yearly intervals on an institutionized 
basis. By the end of September petroleum prices had declined 
to just above $30 per barrd; this was attributed in part to 
an announcement by the Saudi Arabian Government that it 
would consider unilaterally raising output if prices were to 
r em ai n at a blA level. However, the dechne in prices was 
short-lived, as the political crisis in the Middle East prompted 
a further series of increases: by 12 October the London Brent 
crude price exceeded $35 per barrel for the first time since 
1990, and OPEC came under considerable pressure to 
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announce a further increase m output ahead of its ministerial 
meeting scheduled for November. 

Finance 

The budget for 2001 amounted to 194.8m. Austrian Schilling, of 
which 29.8m. Schilling was to be fiLnanced by transfer from the 
Reserve Fund and the balance was to be contributed by member 
states. 

Publications 

Annual Report, 

Annual Statistical Bulletin. 

Monthly Oil Market Report. 

OPEC Bulletin (monthly). 

OPEC Review (quarterly). 

Reports, information papers, press releases. 


OPEC FUND FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Address: POB 995, 1011 Vienna, Austria. 

Telephone: (1) 515-64-0; fax: (1) 513-92-38; e-mail: info® 
opecfimd.org; internet: www.opecfimd.org. 

The Fund was established by OPEC member countries in 1976. 

MEMBERS 

Member countries of OPEC (q.v.). 

Organization 

(September 2000) 

ADMINISTRATION 

The Fund is administered by a Ministerial Council and a Governing 
Board. Each member counfry is represented on the Coundl by its 
m inis ter of finance. The Board consists of one representative and 
one alternate for each member country. 

Chairman, Ministerial Council: Dr Bambang Sudibyo (Indonesia). 
Chairman, Governing Board: Dr Saleh al-Omair (Saudi Arabia). 
Director-General of the Fund: Dr Yesufu Seyyid Abdulai 
(Nigeria). 

FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 

The resources of the Fund, whose unit of account is the US doUar, 
cons^t of contributions by OPEC member countries, and income 
received from operations or otherwise accruing to the Fund. 

The initial endowment of the Fund amounted to US $800m. Its 
resources have been replenished Ihree times, and have been further 
increased by the profits accruing to seven OPEC member countries 
through the sales of rold held by the International Monetary Fund. 
The pledged contributions to the OPEC Fund amounted to 
$3,435.0m. at the end of 1999, and paid-in contributions totalled 
$2,880.9m. 

Activities 

The OPEC Phnd for international Development is a multilateral 
agency for fina n c ial co-operation and assistance. Its objective is to 
reinforce financ ial co-operation between OPEC member countries 
and other developing countries through the provision of finnnrifll 
support to the latter on appropriate terms, to assist them in their 
econoinic and sqdal devdopment. The Fund was conceived as a 
collective fi na n c i al frcility which would consolidate the assistance 
extended by its member countries; its resources are additional to 
those already made available throu^ other bilateral and multi- 
lateral aid agencies of OPEC members. It is empowered to: 



iiU) Make contributions and/or provide loans to eligible interna- 
tional agencies; and 


iiv) Finaxice technical assistance and research through grants. 


The eligible beneficiaries of the Fund’s assistance are the gov- 
ernments of developing countries other than OPEC member coun- 
tries, and intemationm development agencies whose beneficiaries 
are developing countries. The fhmd gives priority to the countries 
with the lowest income. 


OPEC FUND COMMITMENTS AND DISBURSEMENTS IN 
1999 (US $ million) 



Commit- 

ments 

Disburse- 

ments 

Public-sector lending operations: 

287.55 

141.57 

Project financing 

277.95 

131.57 

Programme financing 

— 

10.00 

JtiiFC initiative financing* .... 

9.60 


Private-sector lending operations 

29.50 


Lines of credit 

29.50 

— 

Grant Programme: 

3.44 

3.71 

Technical assistance 

1.95 

2.46 

Research and other activities . 

0.54 

0.20 

Emergency aid . 

0.95 

1.05 

Total 

320.48 

145.28 


* Heavily Indebted Poor Countries initiative, jointly implemented 
by the International Monetary Fund and World Bank. 


Project loans approved in 1999 (US $ million) 


Loans 

approved 


Sector: 

Transportation 66.08 

Amculture and agro-indusfry 44.23 

Education 42.93 

Health 37;35 

Water supply and sewerage 10.00 

Enfgy. 37.34 

Multisectoral 40.02 

Total 277.95 

Re^on*: 

A^ca 155.40 

86.05 

Europe 4.50 

Latin America and the Caribbean 32.00 


A total of 45 loans was approved for projects in 39 countries, 
benefiting 20 countries in Africa, 13 in Asia, five in Latin America 
and the Caribbean, and one m Europe. 

The Fund may undertake technical, economic and finflurnol 
appraisal of a project submitted to it, or entrust such an appraisal 
to ep. appropriate international development agency, the executing 
national agency of a member country, or any other qualified agency. 
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Most projects fin a n ced by the Fund have been co-financed by other 
development financ e a^ncies. In each such case, one of the co- 
financing a^ndes may oe awointed to administer the Fund’s 
in association ^th its own. This practice hag enabled the Fund to 
extend ite le nding activities to 105 countries over a short period of 
tiine and m a simple way, with the aiTn of avoiding duplication 
and complications. As its experience grew, the Fund increasin^y 
resorted to parallel, rather than joint dancing, talring up separate 
project components to be fi na nc ed according to its rules polides. 

In addition, it started to fin a nc e some projects completely on its 
own. These trends necessitated the issuance in 1982 of g^de-lines 
for the procurement of goods and services under the Fund’s loans, 
alloydng for a ma^m cn preference for goods and services of local 
origin or origina ting in other developing countries: the general 
pmdple of competitive bidding is, however, followed by the Fund. 
The loans are not tied to procurement &om Fund member countries 
or from any other countries. The marg in of preference for goods atiH 
services obtainable in developiM countries is allowed on the request 
of the borrower and within definad limits. Fund assistance in the 
form of mogramme loans has a broader coverage tTian project 
lending. Progra mm e loans are used to stimulate an economic sector 
or sub-sector, and asdst recipient countries in obtaining inputs, 
equipment and sp^e parts. Besides extending loans for project and 
progr amm e financiTig and balance of payments support, the Fund 
also imdertakes other operations, including grants in support of 
tedmical assistance and other activities (mainly researw), 
financial contributions to other iatemationEd institutions. In 1998 
the Fund began to extend lines of credit to support private-sector 
acti^ies in beneficiary countries; six such operations were approved 

The Fund’s thirteenth lending programme, covering a two-year 
period effective from 1 January 1998, aimed, in particiuar, to taiget 
72 developing countries. By tiie end of December 1999 the Fund 
had extended 825 loans since operations began in 1976, totalling 
US $4,270.2m., of which $3,231.1m. (or 75.7^) was for project 
financing, $724.2m. (17.0%) was for balance-of-payments support, 
$305.3m. (7.1%) was for programme finanring and $9.6m. (0.2%) 
was allocated as financing for the Heavily Inddsted Poor Countries 
(HIPC) initiative (see World Bank, p. 2^). The Fund’s fourteen^ 
lending programme, covering the period 2000-01, commenc^ on 1 
January 2000. 

Direct loans are supplemented by grants to support tedmical 
assistance, food aid and research. By the end of December 1999 507 


Other RegiondL Organizations 

grants, amnnntiTtg to US $242.7m., had been extended, inclu ding 
§83.6m. to the Common Fund for Commodities (established by the 
UN Conference on Trade and Development— UNCT^), $41.8m. in 
support of emergency relief operations and a special contribution 
of $20m. to the International Fund for Agricultural Development 
iIFAD). In addition, the OPEC Fund had committed $971.om. to 
other international institutions by the end of 1999, comprising OPEC 
members’ contributions to the resources of IFAD, and irrevocable 
transfers in the name of its members to the IMF Trust Fund. By 
the end of 1999 68.3% of total commitments had been disbursed. 

During the year ending 31 December 1999 the Fund’s total com- 
mitments amounted to tJS$320.5m. (compared with $160. Im. in 
1998 1. These commitments included 45 project loans, amounting to 
$277.9m., and two loans, totalling $9.6m., to finance debt-r^ef 
under the HIPC initiative. The lai^est proportion of project loans 
i23.8% ) was to support improvements in the transportation sector in 
ei^t countries and included road up^ding in Cameroon, Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Kenya, To^ and Zimbabwe, improvements to port fa<^ties 
in Djibouti, and me rehabilitation of a section of railway line in 
Myanmar. Agriculture and agro-industry loans, amounting to 15.9%, 
sui^rted inte^ted rural development projects in Burundi, Guate- 
mala and Mali, soil fertility improvement in Jordan and irri^tion 
schemes in the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and Miozam- 
bique. The education sector received 15.5% of loans, financing 
improved access to basic education in Albania and M^ the con- 
struction of educational establishments in Cdte dTvoire, Sene^ 
and Zambia, the production and distribution of textbooks in Tajiki- 
stan, the rekructuring of Sri Lanka’s vocational training system, 
and improvements to vocational education and the purch^e of 
equipment in Tanzania. The health and ener^ sectors each received 
13.4% of project loans. Other loans, including multisector loans, 
amounted to 18% of the total 

During 1999 the Fund approved US $3.44m. for 28 grants, of 
which $2.0m. was for technical assistance activities, $538,000 for 
research, and $950, 000m. to support four emergency humanitarian 
operations. 

Publications 

Annual Report (in Arabic, English, French and Spanish). 

OPEC Aid and OPEC Aid Institutions— A Profile (annually). 

OPEC Fund Newsletter (3 a year). 


OTHER REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


These organizations are arranged under the following sub-headings: 

Agriculture Industrial Relations Social Sciences and Social 

Commodities Law Welfare 

Development and Economic Co-operation Medicine and Health Trade and Industry 

Education, Arts and Sport Post and Telecommunications Transport 

Finance and Economics Religion and Welfiue 

Government and Politics Science and Technology 

(See also fists of subsidiary bodies in the chapters on the main regional organizations, e.g. Council of Arab Economic Unity, League of Arab 

States, QIC, etc.; and the fist of R^arch Institutes, p. 204.) 

AGRICULTURE promote sustainable natural resource management practices; 

member of the network of 16 agricultural research centres supported 
Arab Authority for Agricultural luvestment aud Develop- l)y the Consultative Group on International Agricultural R^earch 

ment— AAAID; POB 2102, Khartoum, Sudan; tel. 773752; fax (CGIARl. Dir-Gen. Dr Adel el-Beltagy. Pubis Annual Report, 

772600; f. 1976 to accelerate agricultural development in the Arab Caravan Newsletter (2 a year), 
world and to ensure food securi^ acts principally by equity partidp- 

ation in agricultural projects, in Iraq, ^dan ana Tunisia; auth. cap, COBlMODiTiES 

US$500.0m., paid-in cap. $333.4m. (I^. 1996). Mems: Algeria, African Petroleum Producers’ Association— APPA: BP 1097, 

Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Kuvmit, Mauritania, Moro^, Oman Brazzaville, Republic of the Congo; tel. 83-64-38; fax 83-67-99; 

Saudi Arabia, Somaha, Su dan , Syria, Tunisia, Umted Arab Cimir- ^ 1987 by Afiican petroleum-producing countries to reinforce co- 

ates. Pres. Dr Yousif Abd aLtLatip Alserkal. operation among regional producers a^ to stabilize prices; council 

International Centre for Agricultural Research in the Dry ofministersresponsibleforthehydrocarbonssector of eachcounta^ 

Areas-ICARDA: POB 5466, Aleppo, Syria; tel. (211 2213433; fax meets twice a Mems: Algeria, ^la, Be^, Cameroo^ the 
(21) 2213490: e-mail icarda@Cgiar.org; internet www.(giar.org Dem. Kepm or the Coi^, Repub. ofmeiloiigo, Cote dTvou:o,EjOTt, 

/icarda/; f. 1977; aims to improve the production of lentils, barley 5^*9^ Gmnea, Gabon, Nigeria. Presidency rotates. PubL APPA 

and faba beans throu^out the developing world; supports the Bulletin (2 3. year). 

improvement ofon-farm water-use effidency, rangeland and small- International Grains Councib 1 Canada Sq., Canary Wharf, 
ruminant production in all dry-area developing countries; within London, E14 5AE, United Kingdom; tel. (20) 7513-1122; fax (20) 

the West and Central Asia and North AMca region promotes the 7613-0630; e-inafi igc(Sigc.org.uk; internet www.igc.org.uk; f. 1949 

improvement of bread and durum wheat and chick-pea production as Intentional Wheat (Council, present name adopted in 1995; 

and of farmiug systems. Undertakes research, training and dissem- re^nsible for the admin, of the International Grains Agreement 

ination of information, in co-operation with national, r^onal and (1995), comprismg the Grain Trade Convention (GTC) and the Food 
international research institutes, universities and ministries of Aid Convention (FAC); the GTC aims to further international co- 
agriculture, in order to enhance production, alleviate poverty and operation in aU aspects of trade m grains, to promote international 
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Other Regional Organizations 


trade in grams, and to secure the freest possible flow of this trade 
in the interests of mems, particularly developing mem. countries; 
and to contribute to the st^ility of the international grain market; 
under the FAC donors pledge spedfled minimum annual amounts 
of food aid for developing countries in the form of grain and other 
eligible products; the Council acts as forum for co:^ultations 
between mems, and provides comprehensive information on the 
international gram market and factors affecting it. Mems: 29. Exec. 
Dir G. Denis. Ihibls World Grain Statistics (annually). Wheat amd 
Coarse Grain Shipments (annually). Report for the Fiscal Year 
(annually), Grain Market Report (montinly), IGC Grain Market 
Indicators (weekly). 

International Olive Oil Council: Principe de Vergara 154, Madrid 
28002, SpaiE^ tel. (91) 5903638; fax (91) 5631263; e-mail iooc@mad 
.servicom.es; f. 1959 to administer the International Agreement on 
Olive Oil and Table Olives, the objectives of which are as follows: 
to promote international co-operation in connection with problems 
of the world economy for olive products; to prevent the occurrence 
of any unfair competition in the world olive products trade; to 
encourage the production and consumption of, and international 
trade in, olive products, and to reduce the disadvantages due to 
fluctuations of supplies on the market Mems of the 1986 Agreement 
(Fourth Agreement), as amended and extended, 1993: Algeria, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, Morocco, Tunisia, Turkey, Yugos- 
lavia (^rbia and Montenegro) and the 15 member countries of 
the EU. Dir Fausto Luchetti. Pubis Information Sheet (fortni^tly, 
French and Spanish), OLIVAE (5 a year, in Englisdi, French, Italian 
and Spanish), National Policies for Olive Products (annually), econ- 
omic and technical studies, etc. 

DEVELOPMENT AND ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 

African Training and Research Centre in Administration 
for Development (Centre africain de formation et de recherche 
administratives pour le developpement— CAFRAD): ave Mohamed, 
BP 310, Takers, 90001 Morocco; tel. (9) 325785; fax (9) 941415; e- 
mail cafrad^afrad.org; intemet www.cafrnd.org, f. 19^ by agree- 
ment between Morocco and UNESCO; undertakes research mto 
administrative problems in Africa, documentation of results, provi- 
sion of a consultation service for governments and organizations; 
holds frequent seminars. Mems: 33 African states. Pres. el-Houssine 
Aze; Dir-Gen. Dr Tujani Muhammad Bande (acting). Pubis Cahiers 
Africains d^Administration Publique (2 a year), African Administra- 
tive Studies (2 a y ear), Documents and Studies , Remrtoire des 
Consultants, CAFRAD News (2 a year in English, French and 
Arabic). 

A&o-Asian Housing Oxganization—AAHO: POB 5623, 28 
Ramses Ave, Cairo, Egypt; 1 . 1965 to promote co-operation between 
African and Asian countzies in housing, reconst^ction, pl^ical 
planning and related matters. Mems; 18 countries. Sec.-Gen. Hassan 
M. Hassan (Egypt). 

Afiro-Asian Rimal Development Organization— AARDO: Plot 
No. 2, State Guest House Conmlex (Near Chanaky^uii Telephone 
Exchange), Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 110021, India; tel. (11) 
6877783; fax (11) 6115937; e-mail aardohq(^de.vsnl.netin; internet 
www.aardo.org; f. 1962 to act as catalyst for co-operative restruc- 
turing of rural life in Africa and Asia; to explore collectively oppor- 
tunities for co-ordination of efforts for promoting welfare and 
eradicating hunger, thirst, disease, illiteracy and poverty amongst 
the rural people; and to assist the formation of organizations of 
farmers and other rural people. Activities include collaborative 
research on development issues; training assistance in forming 
organizations of farmers and other rural people; the exchange of 
inmrmation; international conferences and seminars; and awarding 
100 individual training fellowships at nine institutes in E^ypt, 
India, Japan, the Republic of Korea and Taiwan. Mems: 12 Aflman, 
14 Asian and one African associate. Sec.-Gen. Dr Bahab Mumip. 
Pubis Annual Report, Afiro-Asian Journal of Rural Development, 
Rural Reconstruction (2 a year), AARDO Newsletter (2 a year), 
conference and committee reports. 

Arab Co-operation Council: Amman, Jordan; f. 1989 to promote 
economic co-operation between member states, indudiig move- 
ment of workers, joint projects in transport, communications and 
amculture, and eventum integration of trade and monetary policies. 
Mems: Egypt, Iracj, Jordan, Yemen. Sec.-G€ai. HelmiNamrar (Egypt). 
Arab Gulf Programme for the United Nations Development 
Organizations— AGFUND: POB 18371, Riyadh 11415, Saudi 
Arabia; tel. (1) 441-6240; fax (1) 441-2963; e-mail agfundOkhaleej 
Jiet.bh; f. 1981 to provide grants (not exceeding 50% of project costs) 
for projects in mother and child care undertaken by the United 
Nations, Arab non-govemmental organizations and other interna- 
tional bodies, and to co-ordinate assistance by the nations of the 
Gulf; between 1981 and January 1996 AGFUND committed a total 
of over US $185m. for the benefit of 119 countries. Mems: Bahrain, 
Iraq, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, United Arab Emirates. 
Pres. HRH Prince Talal ibn Abd al-Aze as-Saud. 


Community of the Sabel-Sabaran States (Communauto des 
Etats du Sfilhel et du Sahara— COMESSA): Tripoli, Libya; f. 1997; 
fliTTiR to strengthen co-operation between signatory states; estab- 
lished a joint commission vrith the OAU, in 1998, to support media- 
tion in the conflicts between Eritrea and Ethiopia; mems. Burkina 
Faso, Central African Republic, Chad, Djibouti, Eritrea, The 
Gambia, Libya, Mali, Niger, Senegal, Sudan, Tunisia. Sec.-(jren. 
Aimadani al-Azhari (Libya). 

Developing Eight— D-8: Atik Ali Pa§a Yalisi, Ciragan Cad. 80, 
Be§ikta§, Istanbul, Turkey; tel. (212) 2275610; fax (212) 2276613; 
intemet www.developmg-8.net, inaugurated at a meeting of heads 
of state in June 1997; aims to foster economic co-operation between 
member states and to strengthen the role of developing countries 
in the global economy, project areas include trade and industry, 
agriculture, human resources, telecommunications, rural develop- 
ment, finance (mcl. privatizations and banking), ener^, environ- 
ment and health. Second summit meeting was convened in Dhaka, 
Bangladesh, in March 1999. Mems: Bangladesh, E^t, Iran, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Nigeria, Pakistan, Turkey. Exec. Dir Ayhan 
Kamel. 

Economic Research Forum for the Arab Countries, Iran and 
Turkey: Cairo, Egypt; f. 1993 to conduct in-depth economic 
research, compile an economic database for the region, and provide 
training; Dir Heba Handoussa (Egypt) . 

Indian Ocean Rim Association for Regional Co-operation— 
lOR-ARC: Sorfeze House, 14 Angus Rd, Vacoas, Mauritius; teL 698- 
3979; fax 697-5390; e-m^ iorarchq®ntnet.mu; the first intergov- 
ernmental meeting of countries in the region to promote an Inman 
Ocean Rim initiative was convened in March 1996; charter to 
estabhi^ the Asscn signed at a ministerial meeting in March 1997; 
aims to promote regional economic co-operation through trade, 
investment, infrastructure, tourism, science and technology. Mems: 
Australia, Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, Iran, Kenya, Madagascar, 
Malaysia, Mauritius, MozambioL^e, Oman, Seychelles, Singapore, 
South Africa, Sri Lanka, Tanzama, Thailand, United Arab Emirates 
and Yemen. Chair. Dr Leonardo SimAo (Mozambique); Sec.-Gen. 
Kailash Ruhee (Mauritius). 

Union of the Arab Maghreb (Union du Maghreb arabe— UMA): 
26-27 rue Okba, Agdal, Rabat, Morocco; tel. (7) 772668; ^ (7) 
772693; e-mail uma@mtds.com; internet www.maghrebarabe.org; 
f. 1989; aims to encourage jomt ventures and to create a single 
market; structure comprises a council of heads of state (meet^ 
annually), a council of ministers of foreign affairs, a follow-up 
committee, composed of ministers responsible for Maghreb affairs, 
a consultative council of 30 delegates from each coun^, a UMA 
judicial court, and four specialized ministerial commissions. Chair- 
manship rotates annually between heads of state. The UMA repre- 
sents member countries’ interests in negotiations with the EU, Arab 
and African remonal organizations, as well as other international 
organizations. In November 1992 member countries adopted a 
Maghreb charter on the protection of the environment. By 1995 
joint projects that had been approved or were under consideration 
included: establishment of the Maghreb Investment and Fore^ 
Trade Bank to fund joint agricultund and industrial projects (with 
a capital of US $500m.); free movement of citizens witl^ the region; 
joint transport undertakings, including railway improvements and 
a Maghreb highway; the creation of a customs union; and the 
estabhshment of a T^orth African Common Markef . However, activi- 
ties were subsequently suspended. In May 1999 the foUow-up com- 
mittee convened to formulate a programme to reactivate the Union; 
a meeting of the council of ministers of foreign affairs was envisaged, 
but was still pending in mid-2000. Mems: Algeria, Liby^ Maurit- 
ania, Morocco, Tunisia. Sec.-Gen. Mohamed Am^ou (Tumsia). 

EDUCATION, ARTS AND SPORT 

Afro-Asian Writers’ Association: 'A1 Abram’ Bldg, Al-Gala’a St, 
Cairo, Egypt; tel (2) 5747011; fax (2) 5747023; f. 1950Iems: writers’ 
orgs in 50 countries. Sec.-Gen. Lotfi el-Kholy Pubis Lotus Magazine 
of Afiro-Asian Writings (quarterly in English, French and Arabic), 
Afro-AsUm Literature Series (in English, French and Arabic). 
Alliance Israelite universelle: 45 rue La Bruy^e, 75425 Paris 
Cedex 09, France; tel. 1-55-32-88-66; fax 1-48-74-51-33; e-mail info® 
aiu.org; intemet www.aiu.org; f. 1860 to work for the emancipation 
and moral progress of the Jews; maintains 41 schools in the Mediter- 
ranean area and Canada; library of 120,000 vols. Mems: 8,000 in 
14 countries. Pres. Ady Steg; Dir Jean-Jacques Wahl (France). Pubis 
Cahiers de VAllicmce Israelite Universelle (3 a year), The Alliance 
Review, Les Cahiers du JudaXsme (quarterly). 

Arab Bureau of Education for the Gulf States: POB 3908, 
Riyadh 11481, Saudi Arabia; tel. (1) 480-0655; fax (1) 480-2839; 
f. 1975; co-ordinates and promotes co-operation and integration 
among member countries m the fields of education, cultiue and 
science; aims to unify the educational systems of iil Gulf Arab 
states. Serialized organs: Gulf Arab StaW Educational Research 
Center (POB 25666, Safat, Kuwait), Counril of Higher Education, 
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Arabian Gi^Umversity (opened in Bahrain in 1982 1 . Mems: Gov- 
j * <“ Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the 

Umted^ Emiratea Dir-Gen. Dr AuM. at-Towagry. Pubis ffisafat 
m-Khaleaal-Arabi (quarterly), Arab Gulf Journal of Scientific 
Research (2 a year). 


PO® 62997, Ri>^dh, Saudi Arabia; 
tel. (1) 482-4927; fax (Ij 482-3196; f. 1976 to encourage regional co- 
operation in sport. Mems: 20 national Olympic Committees, 38 Arab 
sports federations. Pres. Prince Faisal bin bin Abdal-Aze; Sec.- 
Gen. Othman M. as-Saad. 


Sec.-Gen. Prof. Mustafa an-N.ajjar. Publ. Arab Historian, 


Association of Arab Universities; POB 401, Jubevha, Amman, 
Jordan; tel. (6) 5345131; fax (6) 533^94; e-mail seC’gen^aaru.edu 
.jo; internet www.aaru.edu.jo; f. 1964; a scientific conference is held 
every 3 years; 1999: Al-Ahliyya Amman University Mems: 137 
universities. Sec.-Gen. Dr Marwan Rasim Kaaial, PuBls Journal of 
AARU (2 a year). Directory of Arab Universities, Directory of 
Teaching Staff of Arab Universities. 


European Union of Arabic and Islamic Scdbolars (Union euro- 
p4eime d*^abisants et dlslamisants-UEAI): co Dipartimento di 
studi e ricerche su A&ica e Paesi Arabi, Istituto Universitario 
Orientale, Palazzo Coii^ano, Piazza San Domenico Maggiore 12, 
80134 Naples, Italy; tel. (081) 5517840; fax (081 1 551538^ 1962 to 
organize Con^sses of Arabic and Islamic Studies; 1996 Congress: 
Leuven, Belgium, 1998 Congress: Halle, Germany. Mems; about 
270 in 25 countries. Sec.-Gen. Prof. CahmelaBatfioni < Italy). 
International Institute for Adult Education Methods: Tehran, 
Iran; f 1968 by UNESCO and the Government of Iran; collects, 
analyzes and distributes information concerning the methods, media 
and techniques used in adult education programmes; TnaiTitjiing 
documentation service and hbraiy on adult education; arranges 
seminars. Dir Gholam Ali Afrooz. 'Puhl. Adult Education and Devel- 
opment (quarterly). 

Islamic Academy of Sciences: POB 830036 Amman, 

Jordan; tel. (6) 5522104; fax (6) 5511803; e-mail iaa@go.com.jo; 
internet www.ias-worldwide.org; f. 1986; Pres. Dr Abdul Salam 
Majali. Pub. IAS Newsletter. 


FINANCE 

Arab Society of Certified Accountants: 23 Wadi el-Nil St, POB 
96, Imbaba 12411 Mohandisseen, Cairo, Egypt; tel. (2) 3462951; fax 
(2) 3445729; f. 1987 as a professional body to supervise qualifications 
for Arab accountants and to maintain standards; organizes Arab 
International Accountii^Conference (1998: Beirut, Lebanon ). Mems 
in 21 countries. Pres. Talal Abu Ghazaleh (Jordan). Pubis Arab 
Certified Accountant (monthly), ASCA Information Guide, Interna- 
tional Accountancy Standards, International Audit Standards, Abu- 
Ghazaleh Dictionary of Accountancy. 

Union of Arab Banks (UAB): POB 2416, Beirut, Lebanon; tel. (1) 
802968; fax (1) 867925; e-mail uab@cyberianet; f. 1972; aims to foster 
co-operation between Arab banks and to increase their efficiency; 
prepares feasibility studies for projects; 1992 Conference: Casa- 
blanca, Morocco. 

Union of Arab Stock Exchanges and Securities Commissions: 
POB 22235, Safat 13083, Kuwait; tel. 2412991; fax 2420778; f. 1982 
to develop capital markets in the Arab world; Sec.-Gen. Safiq ab- 
Rukrtbi (Kuwait). 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Afiro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organization— AAPSO: 89 
Abdel Aziz al-Saoud St, POB 11559-61 Manial el-Roda, Cairo, Egypt; 
tel. (2) 3636081; fax (2) 3637361; e-mail aapso(?idsc.^v.eg; f. 1958 
as the Organi^tion for AJ&o-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity; acts as a 
permanent liaison body between the peoples of Afiica and Asia and 
flimfi to ensure their sovereimty, peace, disarmament and their 
economic, social and cultural development. Mems: 82 national com- 
mittees and 10 European associates. Pres. Dr Morad Ghaleb; Sec.- 
Gen. Noma ABDABrEmAK Hussein (Iraq). Pubis Solidarity Bulletin, 
Human Rights Newsletter (monthly), Development and Socio-Econ- 
omic Progress (quarterly). 

Arab Inter-Parliamentary Union: POB 4130, Damascus, Syria; 
tel. (11) 447654; fax (11) 234336; f. 1974; a^ to stren^en dialogue 
between Arab parliamentarians to co-ordinate activities ^d repre- 
sentation at international forums. Mems from 15 countries. Chair. 
Dr Muhammad Jalal Essaid, 

Parliamentary Association for Euro-Arab Co-operation: 21 
Rue de la Tourelle, 1040 Brussels, Belgium; tel. (2) 231-13-00; fax 
(2) 231-06-46; e-mil paeac(^edea.be; f. 1974 as an association of 
more than 650 parliaTYifinta riang of all parties from the national 
parliaments of 18 of the Council of Europe countries and from 
the European Parliament, to promote friendship and co-operation 
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between Europe and the Arab world; Executive Committee (which 
has at least two members per country) holds annual meeting with 
Arab Inter-Parliamentary Umon: the Euro-Arab Parliamentary Dia- 
logue; works for the progress of the Euro-Arab Dialogue and a 
settlement in the Middle East which takes into account the national 
rights of the Palestinian people. Joint Chair. Roselyne Bachelot 
France}, Henning Gjellebod (Denmark); Sec.-Gen. Jean-Michel 
Dumont (Belgium). 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Arab Federation of Petroleum, Mining and Chemicals Wor- 
kers: POB 5339, Tripoli, Libya; teL (21) 608501; fax (21) 608989; f. 
1961 to establish proper industrial relations policies and procedures 
for the guidance of all affiliated unions; promotes estabushment of 
trade unions in the relevant industries in countries where they do 
not exist. Pubis Arab Petroleum (monthly, in English, Arabic and 
French editions i, specialized publications and statistics. 

Arab Federation of Textile Workers: A1 Fardaus St, POB 620, 
Damascus, S>Tia; tel. < 11 ) 335592. Mems; ei^^t organizations. Sec.- 
Gen. D.aheb Abou Khleif. 

International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions— ICATU: 
POB 3225, Samat at-Tahir, Damascus, Ssnria; tel. (11) 459544; fax 
(11) 4203^; f. 1956. Holds General Congress eveiy four years. 
Mems: trade unions in 18 countries, and 12 affiliate international 
federations. Sec.-Gen. Hassan Jemam. Publ. Al-Amal al-Arab 
(monthly). 


LAW 

Arab Organization for Human Ri^ts: 91 al-Marghany St, Heli- 
opolis, Cairo, Egypt; tel. (2) 4181396; fax (2) 4185346; e-mail 
aohr@link.conLeg; f. 1983 to defend fundamental freedoms of citi- 
zens of the Arab states; assists political prisoners and their families; 
has consultative status with UN Economic and Social Council. 
General Assembly convened every three years; 1997: Rabat, Mo- 
rocco. Mems in 16 regional and 14 other countries. Sec.-Gren. 
Mohammed Fayek. Pubis Newsletter (monthly). Annual Report, The 
State of Human Rights in the Arab World, Nadwat Fikria (series). 
Asian-African Legal Consultative Committee: 66 Vasant Marg, 
Vasant Vihar, New Delhi 110024, India; tel. (11) 6152251; fax Gl) 
6152041; e-mail aalcc@vsnl.com; internet www.aalcc.org; f. 1956 to 
consider legal problems referred to it by member countries and to 
serve as a forum for Asian-Afiican co-operation in international law 
and economic relations; provides background material for confer- 
ences, prepares standard'^model contract forms suited to the needs of 
the reborn promotes arbitration as a means of settlin g international 
commercial disputes; trains officers of member states. Mems: 45 
states. Pres. Farouk Seif en-Nasb (Egypt); Sec.-Gen. Dr WafikZ. 
Kamil. 

Internatioiial Association of Jewish Lawyers and Jurists: 10 
Daniel Frish St, Tel Aviv 64731, Israel; tel. (3 ) 691-0673; fax (3) 
695-3855; e-mail iajlj@goldmail.net.il; internet www 
.mtiewishla^ers.org; f. 1%9; promotes human rights and the rule 
of law, studies issues of interest to Jewish communities within 
mtemational and domestic law; international congress held every 
3 years. Pres. Judge BLadassa Ben-Itto; Exec. Dir. Ophra Kidron. 
Publ. Justice (quarterly). 

Union of Arab Jurists: POB 6026, al-Mansour, Baghdad, Iram 
tel. (1) 884-0051; fax (U 884-9973; f. 1975 to safeguard the Arab 
legislative and judicial heritage; to fricilitate contacts between Arab 
lawyers; to encourage the study of Islamic jurisprudence; and to 
defend human rights. Mems: national jurists associations in 15 
countries. Sec.-Gen. Dr ShibbLazimal.Maliki. Pubis AZ-HuAnfa’ al- 
Arabi (Arab Jurist), documents and studies. 


MEDICINE AND HEALTH 


International Federation of Red Cross and Red Crescent 
Societies: 17 Chemin des Crets, Petit-Saconnex, CP 372, 1211 
Geneva 19, Switzerland; tel. (22) 7304222; fax (22) 7330395; e- 
mail secretariat@iBx.org; f. 1919 to prevent and alleviate human 
suffering and to promote humanitarian activities by national Red 
Cross and Red Crescent societies; conducts relief operations for 
refr^ees and victims of disasters, co-ordinates relief supplies and 
assises in disaster prevention; Pres. Dr Astbid Heiberg (Norway); 
Sec.-(3en. DidierCherpitel( France). Puhls Annual Report, Red Cross 
Red Crescent (quarterly). Weekly News, World Disasters Report, 
Emergency Appeal. 


Middle East Neurosurgical Society: Neurosurgical Department, 
American University Medical Centre, POB 113-6044, Beirut, Leb- 
anon; tel. (1) 353486; fax ( 1) 342517; e-mail gfhaddad@amb.edn.lb; 
f. 19^ to promote clinical advances and scientific research and to 
spread knowledge of neurosurgery and related fields among all 
members of the medical profession in the Middle East Mems in 17 
countries. Pres. Dr Fu.ad S. Haddad; Sec. Dr Gedeon Mohasseb. 
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POST AND TEI^COMMUNICATIONS 

Arab Permament Postal Commission: c/o Arab League Bldg, 
Takrir Sq., Cairo, Egypt; tel. (2) 5750611; fax (2) 5775626; f. 1952; 
aims to establish stricter postal relations between the Arab countries 
than those laid down by the Universal Postal Union, and to pursue 
the development and modernization of postal services in member 
countries. Pubis APTJ Bulletin (monthly), APU Review (quarterly), 
APU News (annually). 

Arab Telecommunications Union: POB 28015, Baghdad, Iraq; 
tel. (1) 555-0642; f. 1953 to co-ordinate and develop telecommunica- 
tions between member countries; to exchange technical aid and 
encourage research; promotes establishment of new cable telecom- 
munications networlm in the region. Sec.-Gren. Abdul JaffabHassan 
Khalaf iBRAinM al-Ani. Publs. Arab Telecommunications Union 
Journal (2 a year), Economic and Technical Studies. 

BEUGION AND WELFARE 

BahA’i International Community: Baha'i World Centre, POB 
155, 31 001 Haife, Israel; tel. (4) 8358394; fax (4) 8358522; f. 1844 
in Persia to promote the unity of mankind and world peace through 
the teachings of &e Baha'i reH^on, which include tne equality of 
men and women and the elimination of all forms of prejudice; 
maintains schools for children and adults throu^out the world, 
and mniTitfliTiR educational and cultural radio stations in the Amer- 
icas; there are 31 Bahd'i Publishing Trusts in countries world-wide. 
C^veming body; The Universal House of Justice, consisting of nine 
members electM by 181 National Spiritual Assemblies. Mems: in 
127,683 centres world-wide. The Association for BahdT Studies 
(Ot^wa, Canada) has affiliates in 27 countries. Sec.-Gen. Albebt 
Lincoln (USA); Drauty Sec.-Gen. Murray R. Smith (New Zealand). 
Pubis The BaMi Wortd (annually), La Pensee Bakdfie (quarterly), 
World Order (quarterly), Omnioni Baha'i (cjuarterly). One Country 
(quarterly). The Joumal of Baha’i Studies (quarterly), Herald of the 
South (quarterly), Bahd’i Brief e (2 a yesjcXAndalib (every 2 months). 
Middle East Council of Churches: rue Makhoul, DEEB bldg, 
POB 5376, Beirut, Lebanon; tel. and fax (1) 344894; e-msS 
mecc®(yberia.net.lb; f. 1974. Mems: 28 churches in 12 countries. 
Pres Pope Shenoudah HI, Patriarch Petros VII, Rev. Dr Selim 
Sahyouni, Archbishop Kyrillos Bustros; Gen. Sec. Rev. Dr Riad 
Jabjour. Pubis MECfC News Report (monthly), AZ Montada News 
Bulletin (quarterly, in Arabic), Courrier oecuminique du moyen- 
Orient (quarterly), MECC Perspectives (3 a year). 

Muslim World League (Rabita al-Alam al-lslami): POB 537, 
Mecca, Saudi Arabia; tel. (2) 5422733; fax (2) 5436619; e-mail 
mwlh(]@aol.com; internet www.arab.net/mwl; London office: 46 
Goodge St, London Wl, Umted Kingdom; tel. (20) 7636-7668; f. 
1962; aims to advance Mamie unity and solidarity, and to promote 
world peace and respect for human rights; provides financial assist- 
ance for Islamic education, medical care and relief work; has 26 
offices throughout the world. Sec.-Gen. Dr Abdullah bin Saleh al- 
Obaid. Pubis Mqjalla aLRabita (monthly, Arabic), Akhbar al-Alam 
al Islami (weekly, Arabic), Muslim World League Joumal (monthly, 
English), Dcavat al-Haq (monthly, Arabic). 

World Jewish Congress (Congrds Juif Mondial): 501 Madison 
Ave, New York, NY 10022, USA; tel, (212) 755-5770; fax (212) 
756-5883; f. 1936 as a voluntary assn of representative Jewish 
communities and organizations throughout the world, ainiiTig to 
foster the unity of the J ewish people and to ensure the continuity and 
development of its religious, spiritual, cultural and social herit^e. 
Leads the campaign for finanaal compensation to be paid to victi^ 
of the Nazi holocaust Mems: Jewish communities in 80 countries. 
Pres. EdgaeM. Bronfman; Sec.-Gen. IsraelSinger. Pubis WJCReport 
(New York), Gesher (Hebrew cparterly, Jerusalem), Batfutstot (Jeru- 
salem), Boletin Infbrmativo OJI (monthly, Buenos Aires). 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

AMcan Oi^anization of Cartography and Remote Sensing: 
BP 102, 16()40 Hussein Dey, Algeria; tel. (2) 23-33-39; fax (2) 77- 
79-34; f. 1988 by amalgamation of African Association of Carto- 
mphy and African Council for Remote Sensing, aims to encourage 
the development of cartography and of remote-sensing by sateUit^; 
organizes cod& and other meetings, promotes establishment of 
training ixusts; maintains regional tr aining centres in Bu rkina Faso, 
Kenya, Nigeria and Tunisia. Mems: national cartographic institu- 
tions of 24 countries. Sec.-Gen. UnisMuftah. 

Federation of Arab Engineers: POB 6117, Baghdad, Iraq; tel. 
(1) 7762366; fax (1) 2434469; f. 1963 as Arab Engineering Umon; a 
r^onal body of the World Federation of EngineeSg Organizations; 
co-operato with the Arab League, UNESCO and the other regional 
engin^ring f^erations. Holds a Pan-Arab conference on en- 
gineering studies every three years and aunufll s 3 miposia and semi- 
nars in different Arab countries. Mems: engineering assens in 16 
Arab countries; Sec.-Gen. Ghassan A Radhwan. 


Federation of Arab Scientific Research Councils: POB 13027, 
Al Karkh/Karadat Mariam, Baghdad, Iraq; tel. (1) 888-1709; fax (1) 
886-6346; f. 1976 to encourage co-operation in scientific research, to 
promote the establishment of new institutions and plan joint 
region^ research projects. Mems: national science bodies of 15 
countries. Sec.-^n I^f. Taha an-Nueimi. Pubis Journal of Com- 
puter Research^ Joumal of Environment and Sustained Develop- 
ment, Joumal of Biotechnology, reports fix>m conferences, seminars 
and workshops. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES AND SOCIAL WELFARE 

Arab Towns Organization— ATO: POB 68160, Kaifan, 71962, 
Kuwait; tel. 4849705; fax 4849322; e-mail ato@ato.net; f. 1967; aiTna 
to promote co-operation and the exchange of expertise with r^ard 
to urban administration; to improve the standard of municipal 
services and utilities in Arab towns; and to preserve the character 
and ^ritage of Arab towns. Administers an Institute for Urban 
Development (AUDI), based in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, which provides 
training and researdi for municipal officers; the Arab Towns Devel- 
opment P^d, to provide financial assistance to help member towns 
implement projects; and the ATO Award, to encourg^e the preserva- 
tion of Arab ardiitecture. Mems: 413 towns. Dir-Gen. Muhammad 
Abd al-Hamid as-Saqr; Sec.-Gen. Abd al-Aziz Y. al-Adsani. Publ. Al- 
Madinah Al-Arabiyah (every 2 months). 

Centre for Social Science Research and Documentation for 
the Arab Region: Zamalek PO, Cairo, Egypt; tel. (2) 3472099; 

(2) 3470019; f. 1978 to encourage co-operation between regional 
research bodies; Mems: Egypt, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia; 
Dir-Gen. Dr Ahmad M. Khalifa. Pubis Newsletter (3 a year), Arab 
Comnet (3 a year). 

International Planned Parenthood Federation: Regional Office 
for the Arab World, 2 place Virgile, Notre Dame 1082, Turns, 
Tunisia; tel. (1) 787743; fax (1) 789934; aims to advance education 
in family planning, to promote the use of family planning services 
through local voluntary assns, and to organize the training of service 
delivery providers. Member assns in Algeria, Bahrain, E^t, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Mauritania, Morocco, Palestine, Somalia, Sudan, 
Syria, Tunisia, Yemen. Regional Dir Dr Mohamed Bouzmi. 

Intematioiial Union for Oriental and Asian Studies: KOzraktar 
u. 12a 11/2, 1093 Budapest, Hungary; f. 1951 by the 22nd Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists under the auspices of UNESCO, to 
promote contacts between orientalists throu^out the world, and 
to organize coi^esses, research and publications. Mems: in 24 
countries. Sec.-(xen. Prof Georg Hazal. JPubls Philolo^e Turcicas 
Fundamenta, Materalien zum Sumerischen Lexikon, Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary, Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicamm, Linmistic Atlas of Iran, 
MaUriels des purlers iraniens, Turcology Annual, Bibliographieegyp- 
tologique. 

Third Worid Forum: 39 Dokki St, POB 43, Orman, Cairo, Egypt; 
tel. (2) 3488092; fax (2) 3480668; e-mail isabry@idscl.gov.eg; f 1973 
to link social scientists and others fi:om the developing countries, to 
discuss alternative development policies and encourage reseaith. 
Remonal offices in Egypt, Mexico, Senegal and Sri Lanka. Mems: 
individuals in 52 countries. Chair. Ismail-Sabri Abdalla. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Arab Iron and Steel Union— AISU: BP 4, route de Ch^raga, 
Algiers, Algeria; tel. (2) 37-27-06; fax (2) 37-19-76; f 1972 to devdop 
commercial and technical aspects of Arab steel production by helping 
member associations to commercialize their production in Arab 
markets, guaranteeing them high quality materials and intermed- 

organizing trd^g sessions. Mems: 43 companies in 12 ArS 
countries. Gen.-Sec. Muhammad Laid Lachgar Pubis AISU Annual 
Statistical Bulletin, Arab Steel Review (monthly). 

General Union of Chambers of Commerce, Industry and Agri- 
culture for Arab Countries: POB 11-2837, Beirut, Lebanon; tel. 
(1) 814269; fax (1) 862841; e-mail gucciaac@destination.com.lb; 
internet www.gucciaac.org.lb, f. 1951 to foster Arab economic colla- 
boration, to increase and improve production and to facilitate the 
exchange of technical information in Arab countries. Mems: cham- 
bers of commerce, industry and agriculture in 22 countries. (Jen.- 
Sec. Burhan Dajani Pubis Al-Omran al-Arabi (every 2 months), 
Arab Economic Report (in Arabic and English), economic papers, 
proceedings of conferences and seminars. 

Gulf Organization for Industrial Consulting— GOIC: FOB 
6114, Doha, Qatar, teL 858888; fax 831465; f 1976 by the Gulf Arab 
states to co-ordinate industrial development and encour^e joint 
regional projects; undertakes feasibility studies, market diagnosis, 
assistance in policy-making, legal consultancies, project promotion, 
promotion of small and medium industrial inves&ent profiles and 
technical trai n i ng . Mems: member states of the GCC (q.v.). Sec.- 
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Gen. Dr Ihsan Ah bu-Hulaiga (Saudi Arabia); Asst Sec.-Gen. Dr 
Lulwa Abdulla a^Misned (Qatar). Pubis GOIC Monthly Bulletin 
(Arabic and English), Al Ta* Awon al-Sinaie (quarterly, in Arabic 
and English), Annual Report. 


TRANSPORT 

Arab Air Carriers’ Organization— AACO: POB 13-5468, Beirut, 
Lebanon; tel. (1) 861297; fex (1) 863168; e-mail ijafo@aaco.oig; f. 1965 
to promote co-operation in the activities of Arab airbne companies. 
Mems: 20 Arab air carriers. Pres. Akbar al-Baker (Qatar); Sec.- 
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Gen. Abd al-Wahab Teftaha. Pubis bulletins, reports and research 
documents on aviation in the Arab world. 

Arab Union of Railways: POB 6599, AlepM, ^a; tel. (21) 
220302; f. 1979 to promote and co-ordinate the development oi 
Arab railways, particularly remonal ^d intentional rsmway Imks. 
Mems: railway companies and organizations in A1 «m, 

Jordan, Lebanon, Morocco, Paleatine, Syria 
symvposium: Beirut, Lebanon, 1997. Sec.-Gen. Mouk^f S^)™i. 
Pubis al-Arabiw (Arab Raflwaya, quarterly), Statis^pf 

Arab Railways (annually), glossary of railway terms in Arabic, 
French, English and Germ^. 



INDEX OF REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

(main references only) 


A 

African Organization of Cartography and Remote Sensing, 292 

— Petroleum Producers’ Association, 289 

— Training and Research Centre in Administration for Develop- 

ment, 290 

Afro-Asian Housing Organization 290 

— Peoples’ Solidarity Organization, 291 

— Rural Development Organization, 290 

— Writers’ Association, 290 
AGFUND, 290 

Alliance isradlite universelle, 290 
Al-Quds Committee, 281 

Arab Academy for Science, Technology and Maritime Transport, 276 

— Administrative Development Organization, 276 

— Air Carriers’ Organization, 293 

— Atomic Energy i^ency, 276 

— Authority for Agricultural Investment and Development, 289 

— Bank for Economic Development in Africa, 276 

— Bureau of Education for the Gulf States, 290 

— Centre for the Study of Arid Zones and Dry Lands, 276 

— Company for Detergent Chemicals, 280 

— Co-operation Coundl, 290 

— Co-operative Federation, 269 

— Drilling and Workover Company, 280 

— Geophysical Exploration Services Company, 280 

— Federation for Paper, Printmg and Packa^g Industries, 269 
of Chemical Fertilizers Producers, 269 

Engineering Industries, 269 

Leather Industries, 269 

Petroleum, Mining and Chemicals Workers, 291 

Shipping, 269 

Textile fiidustries, 269 

Textile Workers, 291 

Travel Agents, 269 

— Fund for Economic and Social Development— AFESD, 263 
Technical Assistance to African Countries, 276 

— Gulf Programme for the United Nations Development Organiza- 

tions, 290 

— Industrial Development and Mining Organization, 296 

— Inter-Parliament^ Union, 291 

— Iron and Steel Union, 292 

— Joint Companies, 269 

— Labour Organization, 276 

— League, 275 

Educational, Cultural and Scientific Organization— 

ALECSO, 276 

— Maritime Petroleum Transport Company, 280 

— Monet^ Fund, 264 

— Organization for Agricultural Development, 276 
Human Rights, 291 

— Permanent Postal Commission, 292 

— Petroleum Investments Corporation, 280 
Services Company, 280 

Training Institute, 280 

— Satellite Communications Organization, 276 

— Seaports Federation, 269 

— Shipbuilding and Repair Yard Company, 281 

— Society of Certified Accountants, 291 

— Sports Confederation, 291 

— States Broadcasting Umon, 276 

— Sugar Federation 269 

— Telecommunications Union, 292 

— Towns Organization— ATO, 292 

— Trade Financing Program (AFESD), 265 

— Union for Cement and Building Materials, 269 
of Fish Producers, 269 

Food Industries, 269 

Hotels and Tourism, 269 

Land Transport, 269 

the Manufacture of Pharmaceuticals and Medical Appli- 
ances, 269 

Railways, 269, 293 

— Well Logging Company, 280 
Asian-Afiican Legal Consultative Committee, 291 


Association of Arab Historians, 291 
Universities, 291 

B 

Bahd’i International Community, 292 

C 

Capacity 21, 234 

Centre africain de formation et de recherches administratives pour 
le ddveloppement— CAFRAD, 290 

— for Social Science Research and Documentation for the Arab 

Region, 292 

Commission for Controlling the Desert Locust in the Near East 
(FAO), 246 

in North-West Afinca (FAO), 246 

Community of the Sahel-Saharan States— COMESSA, 290 
Consifitative Group on International Agricultural Research, 248 
to Assist the Poorest, 248 

Convention on Internationa Trade in Endangered Species of Wild 
Fauna and Flora-CITES (UNEP), 235 
Co-operation Council for the Arab States of the Gulf, 265 
Co-ordinating Unit for the Mediterranean Action Plan (UNEP), 235 
Council of Arab Economic Unity, 268 

D 

Developing Eight— D-8, 290 

E 

Econonuc Co-operation Organization— ECO, 269 

— Research Forum for the Arab Countries, Iran and Turkey, 290 
Euro-Arab Dialogue, 273 

European Union, 270 
of Arabic and Islamic Scholars, 291 

F 

Federation of Arab Engineers, 292 

Scientific Research Councils, 292 

Food and Agriculture Organization— FAQ, 244 
Foreign Investment Advisory Service— FIAS, 250 

G 

GrCC— see Co-operation Council for the Arab States of the Gulf 
C^neral Arab Insurance Federation, 269 

— Fisheries Council for the Mediterranean (FAO), 246 

— Union of Arab Agricultural Workers and Co-operatives, 269 
Chambers of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture for 

Arab Coimtries, 292 
Global Environment Facility, 234, 248 

— Programme of Action for the Protection of the Marine Environ- 

ment from Land-Based Activities, 235 
Gulf Co-operation Council, 265 

— International Bank, 268 

— Investment Corporation, 268 

— Crganization for Industrial Consulting, 292 

I 

Indian Ccean Rim Association for Regional Co-operation— ICR- 
ARC, 290 

Inter-Arab Investment Guarantee Corporation, 276 
International Association of Islamic Banks, 283 
Jewish Lawyers and Jurists, 291 

— Atomic Energy Agency— IAEA, 261 

— Bank for Reconstruction and Development— IBRD, 247 

— Centre for Agricultural Research in the Dry Areas, 289 
Settlement of Investment Disputes— ICSID (IBRD), 249 

— Civil Aviation Organization- ICAO, 261 

— Confederation of Arab Trade Unions, 291 

— Development Association— EDA, 247 

— Federation of Red Cross and R^ Crescent Societies, 291 

— Finance Corporation— IFC, 249 

— Fund for Agricultural Development— IFAD, 251 

— Grains Council, 289 

— Institute for Adult Education Methods, 291 

— Islamic News Agency, 283 

— Labour Organization— ILO, 261 

— Maritime Organization— MO, 261 
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Index 


— Monetaiy Fund— IMF, 252 

— Olive Oil Council, 290 

— Planned Parenthood Federation, 292 

— Telecommunication Union— ITU, 261 

— Union for Oriental and Asian Studies, 292 
Islamic Academy of Sciences, 291 

— Centre for the Development of Trade, 283 

— Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 283 

— Committee for the International Crescent, 284 

— Conference, 281 

”” Iiisurance of Investment end Export Credit — 

— Development Bani, 273 

— Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 283 

— Institute of Technology, 283 

— Jurisprudence Academy, 283 

— Research and Training Institute, 275 

— Solidarity Fund, 283 
Sports Federation, 284 

— States Broadcasting Oipnization, 283 

— University in Uganda, &3 
of Niger, 283 


L 

League of Arab States, 275 

M 

Middle East Council of Churches, 292 

Neurosurgical Society, 291 

Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agencj’, 250 
Muslim World League, 292 


N 

Near East Forestry Commission fFAO), 246 

Regional Commission on Agriculture <FAOl, 246 

Regional Economic and Social Polity Commission ( FAO 246 

0 

Office for the Co-ordination of Humanitarian Affairs, 260 
Drug Control and Crime Prevention— ODCCP, 260 

— of the iJnited Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights— 

UNHCHR, 260 

— Special Co-ordinator in the Occupied Territories— 

UNSCO, 260 

— to Combat Desertification and Drought— UNSO lUNDPi, 234 
OPEC Fund for International Development, 288 
Organization of Arab Petroleum Editing Countries-OAPEC, 280 
Islamic Capitals and Cities, 284 

the Islamic Conference— OIC, 281 

Shipowners* Association, 284 

Petroleum Exporting Countries— OPEC, 284 

P 

Parliamentary Association for Euro-Arab Co-operation, 291 
Programme of Assistance to the Palestinian People, 234 

R 

Regional Commission on Land and Water Use in the Near East, 246 

— Office for Education in the Arab States (UNESCO), 254 

— Science and Technology in the Arab States <L"NESCO), 254 

Social and Human Sciences in the Arab Region 

(UNESCO), 254 

Research Centre for Islamic History, Art and Culture, 283 


S 

Secretariat of the Convention on Biological Dive^ty (UNEP), 235 

_ _ the Multilateral Fund for the Implementation of the Montreal 

I^tocol <L^"EP), 235 
Special Bureau for Boycotting Israel, 276 

Statistical, Economic and Social Research and Training Centre for 
the Islamic Countries, 283 


Third World Forum, 292 


T 


U 


L"NEP Arab League Liaison Office, 235 

— Chemicals, 235 

— Division of Technology, Industry and Environment, 235 

— International Environmental Technology Centre, 235 

— Ozone Secretariat, 235 

— Secretariat for the U’N Scientific Committee on the Effects of 

Atomic Radiation, 235 
of the Basel (invention, 235 

UNEP/CMS « Convention on the Conservation of Migratory Species 
of Wild Animals) Secretariat, 235 
Union du Maghreb arabe, 290 

— of Arab Banks, 291 

Contractors, 269 

Investors, 269 

Jurists, 291 

Stock Exchanges and Securities Commissions, 291 

the Arab Maghreb, 290 

United Nations, 227 

Capital Development Fund— UNCDF, 234 

Centre for Human Settlements— UNCHS, 260 

Children’s Fund-UNICEF, 261 

Conference on Trade and Develop ment— UNCyiAD, 261 

Development Fund for Women— UNIFEM, 234 

Programme— UNDP, 232 

Disengagement Observer Force— UNDOF, 240 

Economic Commission for Africa— ECA, 228 

and Social Commission for W’estem Asia— ESCJWA, 231 

Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization— 

UNESCO, 254 

Environment Programme— UNEP, 235 

High Commissioner for Refugees— UNHCR, 238 

Inaustrial Development Organization— UNIDO, 261 

Information Centres, 262 

Interim Force in Lebanon— UNIFIL, 240 

International Drug Control Progr amm e, 260 

Iraq-Kuwait Observation Mission— UNEKOM, 241 

Mission for the Referendum in Western Sahara— 


MESURSO, 241 

Peace-keeping Force in Cyprus— LTOTC!YP, 242 

Operations, 240 

Population Fund— UNFPA 261 

Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 

East-UNRWA 242 

Truce Supervision Organization— UNTSO, 242 

Volunteers, 234 

Universal Postal Union— UPU, 261 


W 

World Bank, 247 
Institute, 248 

— Food Programme— WFP, 246 

— Health Organization— WHO, 257 

— Intellectual Property Organization— WIPO, 261 

— Jewish Congress, 292 

— Meteorological Organization- WMO, 262 
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ALGERIA 


Physical and Social Geography 


Algeria is the largest of the three countries in north-west Afiica 
that comprise the Maghreb, as the region of mountains, valleys 
and plateaux that lies between the sea and the Sahara desert 
is known. It is situated between Morocco and Tunisia, with a 
Mediterranean coastline of nearly 1,000 km and a total area of 
some 2,381,741 sq km, over four-fifths of which lies south of the 
Maghreb proper and within the western Sahara. Its extent, 
both from north to south and west to east, exceeds 2,000 km. 
The Arabic name for the country, el-DjezaIr (the Islands), is 
said to derive from the rocky islands along the coastline. 

The total population of Algeria increased ^m 23,038,942 in 
April 1987 to 29,276,767 (according to provisional figures) at 
the census of June 1998. The great majority of the inhabitants 
reside in the northern part of the country, particularly along 
the Mediterranean coast where both the capital, Algiers or el- 
Djezalr (population, not including suburbs, 1,483,000 in April 
1987), and the second largest town, Oran or Ouahran (590,000), 
pe located. Many settlements reverted to their Arabic names 
in 1981 (for the principal changes, see Statistical Survey, p. 349). 
The population is almost wholly Muslim. A majority speak 
Arabic and the remainder Tamazight, the principal language 
of the Berber minority who were the original inhabitants of the 
Maghreb. Many Algerians also speak French. 

PHYSICAL FEATUHES 

The major contrast in the physical geography of Algeria is 
between the mountainous, relatively humid terrain of the north, 
which forms part of the Atlas mountain system, and the vast 
expanse of desert to the south, which is part of the Saharan 
tableland. The Atlas Mountains extend from south-west to 
north-east across the whole of the Maghreb. Structurally they 
resemble the ^Alpine’ mountain chains of Europe and, like them, 
they came into existence during the Tertiary era. They remain 
unstable and liable to severe earthquakes, such as those which 
devastated el-Asnam in 1954 and 1980. The mountains consist of 
rocks, now uplifted, folded and fractured, that once accumulated 
beneath an ancestral Mediterranean sea. Limestone and sand- 
stone are particularly extensive and they often present a barren 
appearance in areas where the topsoil and vegetation is thin or 
absent altogether. 

In Algeria the Atlas mountain system comprises three broad 
zones running parallel to the coast: the Tell Atlas, the High 
Plateaux and the Saharan Atlas. In the north, and separated 
from the Mediterranean only by a narrow and discontinuous 
coastal plain, is the complex series of mountains and valleys 
that encompass the Tell Atlas. Here individual ranges, plateaux 
and massifs vary in height from about 500 m to 2,500 m above 
sea-level and are frequently separated from one another by deep 
valleys and gorges which divide the country into self-contained 
topographic and economic units. Most distinctive of these are 
the massifs of the Great and Little Kabyle between Algiers and 
the Tunisian frontier, which have acted as mountain retreats 
where Berber ways of village life persist. 

South of the Tell Atlas lies a zone of featureless plains known 
as the High Plateaux of the Shotts. To the west, near the 
Moroccan frontier, they form a broad, monotonous expanse of 
level terrain about 160 km across and more than 1,000 m above 
sea-level. They gradually narrow and descend eastward to end 
in the Hodna basin, a huge enclosed depression, the bottom of 
which is only 420 m above sea-level. The surface of the plateaux 
consists of alluvial debris from erosion of the mountains to the 
north and south. The plateaux owe their name to the presence 
of several vast basins of internal drainage, known as shotts, the 
largest of which is the Hodna basin. During rainy periods water 
accumulates in the shotts to form extensive shallow lakes which 


give way, as the water is absorbed and evaporated, to saline 
mud flats and swamps. 

The southern margin of the High Plateaux is marked by a 
series of mountain chains and massifs that form the Saharan 
Atlas. They are more interrupted than the Tell Atlas and present 
no serious barrier to communication between the High Plateaux 
and the Sahara. From west to east the chief mountain chains 
are the Ksour, Amour, Ouled Nall, Ziban and Aurfes. The latter 
is the most impressive massif in the whole Algerian Atlas 
system and includes the highest peak: Djebel Chelia, 2,328 m 
(7,638 ft). The relief of the Aur5s is extremely bold, wiiii narrow 
gorges cut between sheer cliffs surmounted by steep bare slopes, 
and to the east and north of the Hodna basin its ridges merge 
with the soutihemmost folds of the Tell Atlas. Nortb-eastem 
Algeria forms, therefore, a compact block of high relief in which 
the two Atlas mountain systems cease to be clearly separated. 
Here there are a number of high plains studded with salt flats 
but their size is insigniflcant compared with the enormous 
shotts to the west. 

CLIMATE AND VEGETATION 

The climate of northernmost Algeria, including the narrow 
coastal plain and the Tell Atlas southward to tihe margin of 
the High Plateaux, is of Mediterranean’ type with warm, wet 
winters and hot, dry summers. Rainfall varies frnm over 
1,000 mm annually on some coastal mountains to less than 
130 mm in sheltered, lee situations, and occurs mostly during 
the winter. Complete drought lasts for three to four months 
during the summer, when fee notorious sirocco (knovm locally 
as the Chehili) also occurs. It is a scorching, 6^ and dusty 
southerly wind blowing from the Sahara, prevailing for some 
40 da^ a year over the High Plateaux but nearer the coast its 
duration is closer to 20 days. With the arrival of the sirocco, 
shade temperatures often rise rapidly to more than 40®C 
(104®F), while vegetation and crops, unable to vrithstand the 
intensity of evaporation, may die within a few hours. As a 
result of low and uneven rainfall combined with high rates of 
evaporation, the rivers of the Tell tend to be short and to suffer 
large seasonal variations in flow. Many run completely dry 
during the summer and are full only for brief periods following 
heavy winter rains. The longest perennially flowing river is the 
Oued Ch41if, which rises in the High Plateaux and crosses the 
Tell to reach the Mediterranean Sea east of Oran. 

Along the northern margin of the High Plateaux Mediter- 
ranean’ conditions give way to a semi-arid or steppe climate in 
which summer drought lasts from five to six months and winters 
are colder and drier. Rainfall is limited to 200 mm-400 mm 
annually and tends to occur in spring and autumn rather than 
in winter. It is, moreover, variable from year to year, and under 
these conditions the cultivation of cereal crops without irrigation 
becomes unreliable. South of the Saharan Atlas annual rainfall 
decreases to below 200 mm and any regular cultivation without 
irrigation becomes impossible. There are no permanent rivers 
south of the Tell Atlas and any surface run-off following rain is 
carried by temporary watercourses towards local depressions, 
such as the shotts. 

The soils and vegetation of northern Algeria reflect the cli- 
matic contrast between the humid Tell and tiie semi-arid lands 
farther south, but they have also suffered widely from the 
destructive effects of over-cultivation, over-grazing and deforest- 
ation. In the higher, wetter and more isolated parts of the Tell 
Atlas relatively thick soils support forests of Aleppo pine, cork- 
oak and evergreen oak, while tiie lower, drier, and more access- 
ible slopes tend to be bare or covered only with thin soils and a 
scrub growth of thuya, juniper and various (frought-resistant 
shrubs. Only a few remnants survive of the once extensive 
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forests of Atlas cedar which have been exploited for timber and 
fuel since classical times. They are found chiefly above 1,600 m 
in the eastern Tell Atlas. South of the Tell there is very little 
woodland except in the higher and wetter parts of the Saharan 
Atlas. The sui^ace of the High Plateaux is bare or covered 
only with scattered bushes and clumps of esparto and other 
coarse grasses. 

SAHARAN ALGERIA 

South of the Saharan Atlas, Algeria extends for over 1,500 km 
into the heart of the desert. Structurally, this huge area consists 
of a resistant platform of geologically ancient rocks against 
which the Atlas Mountains were folded. Over most of the area 
relief is slight, with occasional plateaux, such as those of Eglab, 
Tademait and Tassili-n-Ajjer, rising above vast spreads of 
gravel, such as the Tanezrouft plain, and huge sand accumula- 
tions, such as the Great Western and Eastern Ergs. In the 
south-east, however, the great massif of Ahaggar rises to a 
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height of 2,918 m (9,673 ft). Here, erosion of volcanic and crys- 
talline rocks has produced a lunar landscape of extreme rugged- 
ness. Southward from the Ahaggar the massifs of Adrar des 
Iforas and Air extend across the Algerian frontier into the 
neighbouring countries of Mali and Niger. 

'Hie climate of Saharan Algeria is characterized by extremes 
of temperature, wind and aridity. Daily temperature ranges 
reach 32®C, and maximum shade temperatures of over 55°C 
have been recorded. Sometimes very high temperatures are 
associated with violent dust storms. Mean average rainfall, 
although extremely irregular, is everywhere less than 130 mm, 
and in some of the central parts of the desert it falls to less 
than 10 mm. These rigorous conditions are reflected in the 
extreme sparseness of the vegetation and in a division of the 
population into settled cultivators, who occupy oases dependent 
on permanent supplies of underground water, and nomadic 
pastoralists who make use of temporary pastures which appear 
after rain. 


History 

Revised for this edition by Richard I. IjvwtKSS 


EARLY HISTORY 

The Berber people have comprised the m«gority of the population 
of this part of Africa since the earliest times. From 208 to 148 BC 
Numidia occupied most of present-day Algeria north of the 
Sahara. After the destruction of Carthage in 146 BC, Numidia, 
greatly reduced in extent, was transformed into a Roman vassal- 
state, while the rest of the area formed a loose confederacy of 
tribes, which maintained their independence by frequent revolt. 
After a brief period of Vandal donainance, Roman rule was 
restored in the provinces of Africa (modem Tunisia) and Num- 
idia, and parts of the coast. Elsewhere, the Berber confederacies, 
centred in the Aur^s and the Kabyle, maintained their independ- 
ence. 

The rise of Islam in Arabia was soon followed by its penetra- 
tion of North Africa, the first Arab raids taking place about 
the middle of the seventh century. Qairawan (in present-day 
Tunisia) was founded by the Arabs in 670 as a base; the other 
towns remained under Byzantine control, and the Berber tribes 
set up a state centred on the eastern Maghreb. Increasing Arab 
immigration towards the end of the seventh century finally 
overcame Berber and Byzantine resistance, the Berbers gradu- 
ally converted to Islam, and the whole of the area was incorpor- 
ated into the Ummayad Empire. In 756 the Berbers freed 
themselves from the control of the recently established Abbasid 
Caliphate, and for the next three centuries power was disputed 
between various Arab dynasties and Berber tribes. After the 
invasion in c. 1050 of the Banu Hilal, a confederation of nomadic 
Arab tribes dislodged from Egypt, a period of anarchy ensued, 
but the Berber dynasty of the Almoravids, from Morocco, tem- 
porarily restored order in the area of modem Algiers and Oran, 
In c. 1147 the Almoravids were succeeded by the Almohads, 
who unified the whole of the Maghreb and Muslim Spain, 
bringing cultural and economic prosperity to North Africa. Prom 
the middle of the 13th century, however, the region entered a 
period of decline, both economic and in terms of its political 
influence, which persisted for more than two centuries. 

In the closing years of the 15th century, the Spanish monarchy 
carried its crusade against Muslim power to North Africa, the 
fragmented political state of that area offering little resistance. 
On the death of Ferdinand of Castile in 1516, the Algerines 
sought the assistance of the Turkish corsair Aruj, who took 
possession of Algiers and several other towns and proclaimed 
himself Sultan. In 1518 he was succeeded by his brother i^ayr 
ad-Din (Barbarossa), who placed all his territories under the 
nominal protection of the Ottoman Sultan. This decisive act 
may be said to mark the emergence of Algiers as a political 
entity. After numerous efforts to re-establish their position, the 
Spanish finally withdrew in 1641 and Algeria was left for three 
centuries to the Muslims. Power in Algiers lay in the hands of 


the doy and there was a rapid succession of deys, often due to 
assassinations. Each dey ostablishod his relationship with the 
Sultan by sending him tribute. Real power in Algiers was held 
by two bodies— the janissary corps and the guild of corsair 
captains. The Regency of Algiers reached its peak in the 17th 
centi^, the profitable trade of piracy brinjfing great wealth. 
Despite Turkish attempts to control the interior, several Berber 
tribes most distant from Algiers retained their independence. 
During the 18th century the growth of European sea power in 
the Mediterranean brought a period of di^cline to the littoral, 
while in the interior a period of relative economic prosperity 
ensued. 

THE FRENCH CONQUEST 

On 6 July 1830 Algiers fell to a French expedition, and the dey 
and most of the Turkish officials were sent into exile. The 
pretext for intervention was an insult offered by the dey to the 
French consul in 1827; the real cause was the pressing need of 
Poli^ac, the chief minister under Charles X, to secure some 
credit for his administration from the French public and to 
provide employment for the Napoleonic veterans. However, 
the Bourbon dynasty and its government were subsequently 
overthrown by revolution and Polignac’s plan to hand over the 
rest of the country, and the decision on its future, to a European 
congress was abandoned. In Algeria the absence of any central 
authority increased the prestige of the tribal chiefs. In 1834, 
however, the French decided upon the further conquest and 
annexation of Algeria, and a governor-general was appointed. 

Over the next quarter of a century, France pursued its con- 
quest of Algeria, despite bitter opposition. Constantine, the last 
Turkish stronghold, was captured in 1837, and by 1841 French 
rule had been consolidated in most of the ports and their 
immediate environs. By 1844 much of the eastern part of Algeria 
was under French control, but in the west the conquerors 
encountered the formidable Abd al-Kadir, who claimed descent 
from the Prophet Muhammad. A skilful diplomat and military 
commander, he at first concluded treaties with the French, 
consolidating his position as leader of the Berber confederacies 
in the west. In 1839, however, he declared war on France and 
united Berbers and Arabs against the invaders. Resistance was 
maintained until 1847, when Abd d-Kadir was defeated by (jren. 
Bugeaud, the real architect of French rule in Algeria. During 
the late 1840s and 1850s the tribes on the edge of the Sahara 
were pacified, while the conquest was effectively completed by 
the submission of the hitherto independent Berber confederacies 
of the Kabyle in 1857. Notwithstanding, further rebellions were 
to occur throughout the 19th century. 

Meanwhile, a policy of colonization, with widespread confis- 
cation of land and the transference thereof to settler groups. 
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had been adopted. Bugeaud at first encouraged colonization in 
the coastal plains; after 1848 the influx of colonists accelerated, 
especi^y following the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Ger- 
many in 1871. Further stimulus to colonization was provided 
by the widespread confiscation of lands after an unsuccessful 
Muslim rebellion in the same year. French settlers had, by that 
time, become the dominant power in Algeria, owning much of 
the best land and initiating extensive agricultural development. 

After the revolt of 1871, the situation was regularized by 
a new French administration under Adolphe Thiers. A civil 
administration with the status of a French dipartement was 
established for much of Algeria, while the amount of territory 
under military rule steadily declined. From 1871 to 1900 there 
was considerable economic development in Algeria anH in- 
creasing European immigration, notably from Italy. A feature 
of this petiod was the growth of large-scale agricultural and 
industrial enterprises, which further concentrated power in the 
leaders of the settler groups. In 1900 Algeria secured adminis- 
trative and financial autonomy, to be exercised through the so- 
called Tinancial Delegations’, composed of two-thirds European 
and one-third Muslim members, which were empowered to set 
the annual budget and to raise loans for economic development. 

Within 70 years the Muslim people of Algeria had been 
reduced from relative prosperity to economic, social and cultural 
subordination. Some 3m. inhabitants had died, tribes had been 
disbanded and the traditional economy altered during the pro- 
longed ‘civilizing’ campaigns. In particular, the production of 
wine for export had replaced the growing of cereals for domestic 
consumption. By contrast, the settlers enjoyed a high level of 
prosperity in the years before the First World War. 

BIRTH OF NATIONALISM 

The spirit of nationalism, which was spreading throughout the 
Middle East, emerged among Algerian Muslims after the First 
World War. Nationalist aspirations began to be voiced not only 
by Algerian veterans of the war in Europe but dso by those 
AJgerians who had gone to France to study or work. In 1924 
one of these students, Messali Hadj, in collaboration with the 
French Communist Party, founded in Paris the first Algerian 
nationalist newspaper; the link with the Communists was, 
however, severed in 1927. Messali Hadj and his movement were 
forced into hiding by the French Government, but re-emerged 
in 1933 to sponsor a congress on the future of Algeria— de- 
manding full independence, the recall of French troops, the 
establishment of a revolutionary government, large-scale 
reforms in land ownership and the nationalization of industrial 
enterprises. 

More moderate doctrines were advanced by an influential 
body of French-educated Muslims, formalized in 1930 as the 
Federation of Muslim Councillors. Under the leadership of 
Ferhat Abbas, this group sought integration with France on a 
basis of complete equality. The victory of the Popular Front in 
the French elections of 1936 gave rise to the hope that at 
least some of these aspirations might be peaceably achieved. 
However, the Blum-Viollet Plan, which would have granted 
full rights of citizenship to an increasing number of .Mgerian 
Muslims, was abandoned by the French Government as it was 
fiercely opposed by French settlers and the Algerian civil service. 

The years immediately prior to the Second World War were 
characterized by growing nationalist discontent, in which Mes- 
sali Hadj played a significant part with the formation of the 
Party of the Algerian People (PPA). The outbreak of war in 
1939 suspended the nationalists’ activities, but the war greatly 
strengthened their position. Although the Vichy administration 
in Algeria, strongly supported by the French settlers, was anti- 
pathetic to nationalist sentiment, the Allied landings in North 
Africa in 1942 provided an opportunity for the Algerian national- 
ists to present constitutional demands. A group led by Ferhat 
Abbas submitted to tbe French authorities and the Allied mili- 
tary command a memorandum demanding the post-war estab- 
lishment of an Algerian constituent assembly, to be elected by 
universal suffrage. However, no demand was made for Algerian 
independence outside the French framework. 

These proposals, to which the French authorities remained 
unresponsive, were followed early in 1943 by the ‘Manifesto 
of the Algerian People’, which demanded immediate reforms, 
including frie introduction of Arabic as an official language and 


the end of colonization. Further proposals, submitted in May, 
envisaged the post-war creation of an Aigerian state with a 
constitution to be determined by a constituent assembly, and 
anticipated an eventual North African Union, comprising Tu- 
nisia, Algeria and Morocco. The newly-established Free French 
administration in Algiers categorically rejected the Manifesto 
and the subsequent proposals. 

Confronted by growing Muslim discontent, and following a 
visit to Algiers by Gen. Charles de Gaulle, a new statute for 
Algeria came into effect in March 1944. Membership of the 
French electoral college was opened to 60,000 Muslims, but 
there were still 450,000 European voters, and in the event only 
32,000 Muslims registered to vote. The Muslim share of the 
seats in the communes mixtes was restricted to 40%. All further 
discussion of Algeria’s future relationship with France was 
rejected. 

Shortly afterwards, Ferhat Abbas founded the Friends of the 
Manifesto of Freedom (AML), which aimed to establish an 
autonomous Algerian republic linked federally with France. The 
movement was based mainly on the support of middle-class 
Muslims, and also gained a certain following among the masses, 
who comprised the main support of the PPA during 1944-45. 

FRENCH INTRANSIGENCE 

All possibility of a gradually negotiated settlement was des- 
troyed by blunders of post-war French policy and the opposition 
of the French settlers to any concessions to Muslim aspirations. 
Riots at S4tif in May 1946 were ruthlessly suppressed; it was 
estimated that 8,000-40,000 Muslims were killed. This suppres- 
sion, the subsequent arrest of Ferhat Abbas and the dissolution 
of the AML convinced many nationalist leaders that force was 
the only means of gaining teeir objective. 

Nevertheless, attempts to reach a compromise continued. In 
March 1946 Ferhat Abbas, released under an amnesty, laundied 
the Democratic Union of the Algerian Manifesto (UDMA), with 
a programme providing for the creation of an autonomous, 
secular Algerian state within the French Union. Colonists were 
invited to join, but few did so. Despite successes in elections to 
the French Assembly, the UDMA failed to achieve its objectives. 
It withdrew from the Assembly in September and refused to 
participate in the next elections. The breach was fiUed by the 
more radical Movement for the Triumph of Democratic Liberties 
(MTLD), formed by Messali Hadj at the end of the war, which 
demanded the creation of a sovereign constituent assembly and 
the withdrawal of French troops. 

In another attempt at compromise, the French Government 
introduced a new Constitution, adopted on 20 September 1947, 
granting French citizenship, and therefore the right to vote, to 
all Algerian citizens, both men and women, and recognizing 
Arabic as equal in status to French. The proposed new Algerian 
Assembly, however, was to be divided into two colleges, each of 
60 members, one to represent the 1.5m. resident Europeans, 
the other the 9m. Algerian Muslims. Other provisions excluded 
any legislation contrary to the interest of the colonists. 

The new Constitution was never brought fully into operation. 
Following MTLD successes in the municipal elections of October 
1947, the elections to the Algerian Assembly were openly inter- 
fered with: many candidates were arrested, election meetings 
were forbidden, and polling stations were improperly operated. 
As a result only one-quarter of the members returned to the 
second college in Apnl 1948 belonged to the MTLD or the 
UDMA; the remainder, known as the ‘Beni Oui Oui’, were 
nominally independent, but easy to manipulate. Such methods 
continued to be employed in locd and national elections during 
the next six years, as well as in the Algerian elections to the 
French National Assembly in June 1951. Some of the improve- 
ments envisaged under the 1947 Constitution were never put 
into effect. The aim was to destroy, or at least render harmless, 
opposition to French rule; the result was to compel the main 
forces of nationalism to operate clandestinely. 

As early as 1947 several of the younger members of the MTLD 
had formed the ‘Secret Organization’ (OS), which collected arms 
and money and organized a network of cells throughout Algeria 
in preparation for armed insurrection and the establishment of 
a revolutionary government. Two years later the OS felt itself 
strong enough to launch a terrorist attack in Oran. The move- 
ment was discovered subsequently and most of its leaders were 
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arrested. A nucleus survived, however, in the Kabyle region 
(ever a stronghold for dissident groups) and the organizer of the 
attack, Ahmed Ben Bella, escaped to (jairo in 1952. 

A decisive split was opening in the ranks of the MTLD, and 
the veteran Messali Hadj, who now embraced nebulous doctrines 
of Pan-Arabism, was gradually losing control of the party organ- 
ization to more activist members. In March 1954 nine former 
members of the OS formed the Revolutionary Council for Unity 
and Action (CRUA) to prepare for an immediate revolt against 
French rule. 


WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

Plans for the insurrection were formulated at a series of CRUA 
meetings in Switzerland during March-October 1954. Algeria 
was divided into six wilaya (administrative districts) and a 
militaiy commander was appointed for each. When the revolt 
was launched on 1 November the CRUA changed its name to 
the National Liberation Front (Front de liberation nationale— 
FLN), its armed forces being known as the National Liberation 
Army (Arm4e de liberation nationale— ALN). Beginning in the 
Aures, by early 1955 the revolt had spread to the Constantine 
area, the Kabyle and the Moroccan frontier, west of Oran. By 
the end of 1956 the ALN was active throughout the settled 
areas of Algeria. 

Ferhat Abbas and Ahmad Francis of the more moderate 
UDMA and the religious leaders of the akma (Muslim scholar/ 
lawyers) joined the FLN in April 1956, thereby integrating all 
sectors of Algerian nationalist feeling with the exception of 
Messali Hadij’s Algerian National Movement (MNA). In August 
a secret congress of the FLN, convened at Soummam in the 
Kabyle, established a central committee and formed the 
National Council of the Algerian Revolution. A socialist pro- 
gramme for the future Algerian republic and plans for a terrorist 
offensive in Algiers were also approved. 

Between September 1956 and June 1957 bomb explosions 
engineered by the FLN caused great loss of life. This terrorism 
was halted only by severe French repression of the Muslim 
population, including the use of torture and internment. Guer- 
rilla activities continued but electrified barriers wore erected 
along the Tunisian and Moroccan borders and ALN bands 
attempting to cross into Algeria suffered heavy losses. 

In June 1957 the new Maurice Bourgos-Manou^ administra- 
tion in France introduced legislation to link Algeria indissolubly 
with France, but the measure was not approved. Following the 
Soummam conference, a joint Moroccan-Tunisian plan had been 
announced for the establishment of a North African federation 
linked with France. FLN loaders began negotiations in Morocco 
in October 1957. However, Ben Bella and his companions were 
kidnapped en route from Morocco to Tunisia, when the French 
pilot of their aircraft landed at Algiers. The French authorities 
could hardly ignore this fait accompli, and the hijacked leaders 
were arrested and interned in France. Neither the internment 
of FLN leaders nor the bombing by French aircraft, in February 
1958, of the Tunisian border village of Sakhiet Sidi Youssif, in 
which 79 villagers were killed, weakened the resolve or the 
capacity of the FLN to continue fighting, and the failure of 
these desperate measures only made the possibility of French 
negotiations with the FLN more likely. This, in turn, provoked 
a violent reaction from the Europeans in Algeria (only about 
one-half of whom were of French origin), 

In May 1958 the colonists rebelled and installed ‘committees 
of public safety in the major Algerian towns. Supported by the 
army and exploiting the widespread fear of civil war, the colon- 
ists prompted the overthrow of the discredited Fourth French 
Republic and celebrated de Gaulle’s return to power, in the 
belief that he would further their aim of complete integration 
of Algeria with France. Although de Gaulle intensified military 
action against the FLN, this was achieved only at the cost of 
increased terrorism in Algiers and of growing tension on the 
Tunisian and Moroccan borders. The FLN responded in August 
by establishing in Tunis the Provisional Government of the 
^eri^ Republic (GPRA), headed by Ferhat Abbas, and 
including Ben Bella and the other leaders who had been interned 
in France. Already de Gaulle was beginning to recognize the 
strength of Algerian nationalism and was moving cautiously 
towards accepting FLN demands. 


History 

NEGOTIATIONS AND THE COLONISTS’ OPPOSITION 

Initially de Gaulle’s public statements on Algeria were vague, 
^en he did make an unequivocal pronouncement in September 
1959, upholding the right of Algerians to determine their own 
future, the colonists reacted swiftly. In January 1960 they 
rebelled again, this time against de Gaulle, and erected bar- 
ricades in Algiers. However, without the support of the army 
the insurrection collapsed within nine days. Provisional talks 
between French and FLN delegates took place in secret near 
Paris in mid-1960 but were inconclusive. 

In November 1960 de Gaulle announced that a referendum 
was to bo held on the organization of government in Algeria, 
pending self-determination, and in December he visited Algeria 
to prepare the way. In the referendum the electorate was asked 
to approve a draft law providing for self-determination and 
immediate reforms to give Algerians the opportunity to partici- 
pate in government. There were mass abstentions from voting 
in Algeria, however, and in February 1961 now French 
approaches to the FLN wore made through the President oi 
Tunisia, Secret talks led to direct negotiations between French 
and FLN representatives at Evian, on the Franco-Swiss border. 
These began in May but foundered in August over the question 
of the Sahara and because of a French attack on the blockaded 
French naval base at Bizerta (Tunisia), which resulted in the 
deaths of ROO-1 ,800 Tunisians. 

Europeans in Algeria and sections of the French army, mean- 
while, had formed the Secret Army Organization (OAS) U 
resist a negotiated settlement and the transf(*r of‘ power frorr 
European hands. In April 1961 four generals, (Jhalle, Zeller 
Jouhaud and Salan, organized the seizure of Algiers, but thii 
attempt at an army coup proved abortive, as most regulai 
officers remained loyal to de Gaulle, Offensive operation! 
against the Algerian rebels, which had b<»en susptmdcd whet 
the Evian talks began, were resumt^d by the French Govern 
ment, and fighting continued, although on a reduced scale. A 
the same time, the OAS initiated a campaign of indiscriminat< 
terrorist violence against native Algerians. The Mayor of Eviai 
had already been killed by an OAS bomb, and attacks were nov 
also mounted in Paris. 

Secret contacts between the French Government and the FL! 
were re-established in October 1961. Negotuitions resumed ii 
December and in January 1962 in Geneva and Rome, the fiv 
members of the GPRA interned in France taking part througl 
a representative of the King of Morocco. Ministerial-level meet 
ings were held in strict secrecy in Paris in Febriuiry and th 
negotiations wore concluded at Evian in March with the signin 
of a cease-fire agreement and a declaration of future policy 
which provided for the establishment of an indopendon 
Algerian state after a transitional period, and for the safi 
guarding of individual rights and liberties. Other declaration 
issued subsequently dealt with the rights of Frcmch citizens i 
Algeria and with future Franco- Alg(‘ri an co-operation. In th 
military sphere, France was to retain the naval base at Moi 
el-Kebir for 15 years and the nuclear testing site in the Sahari 
together with various landing rights, for five years. 

In accordance with the Evian accords, a provisional Govori 
ment was formed on 28 March 1962, with Abderrahman Fare 
as President and an executive composed of FLN members, othe 
Muslims and Europeans. The USSR and many East Europeai 
African and Asian countries quickly gave de jure recognition i 
the GPRA. 

The signing of the Evian accords provoked renewed oppositic 
by the OAS. A National Council of French Resistenco in Alger 
was formed, with Gen. Salan as Commander-in-Chief. OA 
commando units launched attacks on the Muslim populatie 
and on public buildings in an attempt to prompt a gener 
breach of the cease-fire. After the failure of the OAS to establi! 
an ‘insurrectional zone’ in the Orleansville (El-Asnam) area ai 
Salan’s capture in April 1962, and with a renewal of PL 
terrorist activity and reprisals, increasing numbers of Eur 
peans began to leave Algeria for Prance. Secret negotiatio: 
between OAS leaders and the FLN, aimed at securing guara 
tees for the European population, revealed a division in tl 
OAS, heralding the virtual end of European terrorist activil 
By late June more than one-half of the European population 
Algeria had left the country. 
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The final steps towards Algerian independence were taken at 
a referendum on 1 July 1962 at which 91% of participants voted 
for independence. Algerian independence was proclaimed by 
Gen. de Gaulle on 3 July. 

THE INDEPENDENT STATE 
The achievement of power by the FLN revealed serious tensions 
within the Government, while the problems facing the new state 
after eight years of civil war were formidable. 

The dominant position in the GPRA of the ‘centralist’ group, 
headed by Ben IGiedda and comprising former members of the 
MTLD, was threatened by the release in March 1962 of the five 
GPRA members who had been detained in France-Ben Bella, 
Muhammad Khider, Muhammad Boudiaf, Hocine Ait Ahmed 
and Rabah Bitat. Boudiaf and Ait Ahmed rallied temporarily 
to the support of Ben Khedda, while the others formed yet 
another opposition faction besides that of Ferhat Abbas, who 
had been removed from the GPRA leadership in 1961. 

The ALN leadership was also split, with the commanders of 
the main armed forces in Tunisia and Morocco opposing the 
politicians of the GPRA, and the commanders of tiie internal 
guerrilla groups hostile to all external and military factions. 

Serious differences emerged when the National Council of the 
Algerian Revolution met in Tripoli, Libya, in May 1962 to 
consider policies for the new state. A commission headed by 
Ben Bella produced a programme which included large-scale 
agrarian reform, involving expropriation and the establishment 
of peasant co-operatives and state farms; a state monopoly of 
external trade; and a foreign policy aimed towards Maghreb 
unity, neutrality and anti-colonialism, especially in Africa. Des- 
pite the opposition of Ben Khedda’s group, the Tripoli prog- 
ramme became the official FLN policy. 

After independence the GPRA Cabinet, with the exception of 
Ben Bella, flew to Algiers, where they installed themselves 
alongside the official Provisional Executive. Ben Khedda 
attempted to reassert control over the ALN by dismissing the 
Commander-in-Chief, Col Houari Boumedienne. Ben Bella, 
however, flew to Morocco to join Boumedienne, and in July 
1962 they crossed mto Algeria and established headquarters in 
Tlemcen, where Ben Bella instituted the Political Bureau as 
the chief executive organ of the FLN and a rival to the GPRA 
After negotiations, he was joined by some of the GPRA leaders, 
leaving Ben Khedda isolated in Algiers, with Boudiaf and Alt 
Ahmed in opposition. 

Several wilaya leaders, however, felt that, having provided 
the internal resistance, they represented the true current of the 
revolution, and they were opposed to the Political Bureau and 
Boumedienne. While ALN forces loyal to the Bureau occupied 
Constantine and B6ne (Annaba) in the east in July 1962, Algiers 
remained in the hands of the leadership of wilaya IV, who 
refused the Bureau entiy. When Boumedienne’s forces marched 
on Algiers from Oran in September there were serious clashes 
with wilaya IV troops. Total civil war was averted, partly 
because of mass demonstrations against the fighting which were 
organized by the Algerian General Workers’ Union (UGTA). 

The struggle for power proved costly for Ben Khedda. Before 
the elections were held on 20 September 1962, one-third of the 
180 candidates on the single list drafted in August had been 
purged (including Ben Khedda himself) and replaced with 
lesser-known figures. Although the elections failed to arouse 
much public enthusiasm, some 99% of the electorate were 
declared to have voted in favour of the proposed powers of 
the Constituent Assembly. The functions of the GPRA were 
transferred to the Assembly when it convened on 25 September, 
and Ferhat Abbas was elected its President. The Algerian 
Republic was proclaimed, and on the following day Ben Bella 
was elected Prime Minister. He subsequently appointed a Cab- 
inet comprising his personal associates and former ALN officers. 

BEN BELLA IN POWER 

The new Government immediately acted to consolidate its posi- 
tion. Messali Hacjj’s PPA (formerly the MNA), the Algerian 
Communist Party, and Boudiaf s Party of the Socialist Revolu- 
tion were all banned in November 1962; the wilaya system was 
abolished the following month, and, apart from the UGTA, 
all organizations affiliated to the FLN were brought firmly 
under control. 


The economic plight of the country was severe. Some 90% 
(Im.) of the Europeans, representing virtually all the entre- 
preneurs, technicians, administrators, teachers, doctors and 
skilled workers, had left the country. Factories, farms and shops 
had closed, leaving 70% of the population unemployed. Public 
buildings and records had been destroyed by the OAB. At the 
end of 3ie war, in which more than Im. people had died, there 
had been 2m. people in internment camps and 500,000 refugees 
in Tunisia and Morocco. An austerity plan was formulated in 
December 1962, and large loans and technical assistance from 
France, plus other emergency foreign aid, enabled the Govern- 
ment to remain in power. 

By packing the first UGTA congress with FLN militants and 
unemployed, the FLN managed in January 1963 to gain control 
of the UGTA executive, which had been opposed to ttie dictator- 
ial nature of the new (lovemment. Decrees published in March 
legalized the workers’ committees which, aided by the UGTA, 
had taken over the operation of many of the abandoned Euro- 
pean estates in mid-1962; the remaining estates were national- 
ized in 1963. The system of workers’ management, known as 
autogestion f under which the workers elected their own manage- 
ment board to work alongside a state-appointed director, became 
the basis of ‘Algerian socialism’. 

In April 1963 Ben Bella assumed the post of Secretary- 
General of the FLN. In August he secured the adoption by the 
Assembly of a draft constitution providing for a presidential 
regime, with the FLN as the sole political party. The new 
Constitution was approved by referendum, and on 13 September 
Ben Bella was elected President for a five-year period, taking 
the title of Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces as well as 
becoming Head of State and head of government. These moves 
towards dictatorial government aroused opposition. Ferhat 
Abbas, the leading proponent of a more liber^ policy, resigned 
from the presidency of the Assembly and was subsequently 
expelled from the FLN. Revolts in the Kabyle, where discontent 
was accentuated by Berber regionalism, were suppressed in 
1963 and 1964. 

BOUIVIEDIENNE TAKES OVER 

On 19 June 1965 Ben Bella was deposed and arrested in a swift 
and bloodless military coup d*itat, led by the Minister of Defence, 
Col Boumedienne, whose army had brought Ben Bella to power 
in 1962. In view of Algeria’s economic plight and Ben Bella’s 
dictatorial tendencies, many administrators and politicians did 
not oppose the coup. Moreover, Ben Bella’s elimination of most 
of the traditional leaders, his repeated attacks on the UGTA 
and his failure to make the FLN a representative party left him 
without organized support when the army turned against him. 
Bereft of its leader, the FLN accepted the coup, and the UGTA, 
while expressing no real support for Boumedienne, did not 
oppose it. 

Supreme political authority in Algeria passed to the Council 
of the Revolution, consisting mosdy of military figures and 
presided over by Boumedienne. Under the Council’s authority 
a 20-member Government was formed in July 1965, with Bou- 
medienne as Prime Minister and Minister of Defence. Nine 
members of the Government, which mcluded technocrats and 
members of the radical wing of the FLN, had held office under 
Ben Bella. To ensure a satisfactory relationship between the 
Government and the FLN, a five-man party secretariat under 
Cherif Belkacem was established shortly afterwards. 

The aims of the new regime, as described by Boumedienne, 
were to remedy the abuses of personal power associated with 
Ben Bella, to end mtemal divisions, and to create an ‘authentic 
socialist society’ based on a sound economy. In international 
relations a polity of non-alignment was to be pursued. 

Apart from preparations for municipal elections, the regime 
made no attempt to secure a popular mandate, and the Algerian 
National Assembly remained in abeyance. New penal and civil 
legal codes were promulgated in 1966, the judiciary was ‘Algeri- 
anized’ and tribunals to tiy ‘economic crimes’, with powers to 
impose the death penalty, were created. In accordance with its 
socialist policies, the regime increased state participation in 
concerns previously left to private ente^rise, particularly in 
the mining and insurance sectors. A National Bank of Algeria, 
specializing in short-term credit for the nationalized sector of 
the economy, was inaugurated in July. However, industrial 
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activity continued at a low level and the country remained 
heavily dependent on foreign aid for industrial development. A 
new investment code, promulgated in September, was designed 
to attract domestic and foreign capital, and contained assur- 
ances of indemnification in the event of nationalization. 

CAUTION IN FOREIGN POLICY 

The relationship with France, Algeria’s main customer and 
the source of substantial assistance, remained of paramount 
importance. In 1966 agreements were si^ed which provided 
for French technical and educational assistance for 20 years, 
cancelled Algeria’s pre-independence debts and reduced indebt- 
edness to Prance. France was disturbed by the growing Soviet 
influence in Algeria. Soviet advisers played a leading role in the 
development of mining and industry, and the Algerian army 
received training and equipment from the USSR. However, 
French fears that the Soviet navy might be allowed to use the 
Mers el-Kebir base, handed over by France in January 1968, 
proved groundless. The French cultural influence remained: 
there were still French teachers, although the teaching of Arabic 
was extended in schools; large numbers of Algerians worked in 
France; there was a preference for imported French consumer 
goods; and Franco continued to give assistance, including 
training and equipment, to Algeria’s armed forces. 

Algerian involvement in the Six-Day War between Israel and 
neighbouring Arab states in June 1967 was minimal, although 
following the cease-fire there were demonstrations against Nas- 
ser’s ‘treason’ and also against the USSR’s lack of support for 
Arab countries. At the KhaHoum conference Algerian delegates 
advocated a people’s war, and detachments of Algerian troops 
were maintained in the Suez Canal area until mid-197(). 

A highly critical, often openly hostile, attitude to the USA 
was maintained, and diplomatic relations were severed in 1967. 
Nevertheless, US petroleum technology was welcomed, as was 
investment in Algeria’s oil industiy; a contract to sell liquefied 
natural gas (LNG) to the USA was signed in 1969. 

In Africa the Boumedienne Government adopted a consis- 
tently anti-colonial lino, severing relations with the United 
Kingdom over Rhodesia in 1965 (but restoring them in 1968), 
and providing training and facilities for the liberation move- 
ments of southern Africa, as well as for the Eritrean Liberation 
Front and the National liberation Front of Chad. A dotermimd 
effort was made to improve relations with neighbouring coun- 
tries in the Maghreb. In January 1969 President Boumedienne 
made his first olfleial visit to Morocco, and in June frontier 
posts were reopened for the first time since 1968. In May 1970 
the Algerian and Moroccan Governments signed an agreement 
to settle a long-standing border dispute and to co-operate on 
the question of the Spanish presence in North Africa. In 1972 
further agreements wore signed: one demarcating the 
Algerian-Moroccan border (ratified by Algeria in May 1978, 
but not by Morocco until 1989), the other providing for joint 
exploitation of the Gara-DJebilet mines in the border regions. 
An agreement with Mauritania was signed in December 1969, 
and a friendship treaty with Tunisia, agreeing on common 
borders, in January 1970. While Algeria welcomed the Libyan 
revolution in 1969, the subsequent orientation of the Libyan 
leaders towards Egypt and Sudan, rather than the Maghreb, 
was not conducive to close relations between the two regimes. 

INTERNAL OPPOSITION OVERCOME 

The new Government was opposed by certain left-wing minis- 
ters, such as All Yahia Abdennour and Abdelaziz Zerdani, tho 
UGTA, students, and sections of the army, notably the former 
wilaya leaders, all of whom feared the imposition of a techno- 
cratic and centralized socialism, different from the syndicalist 
concepts embodied in autogestmn. Various members of the 
UGTA and of the Boumedienne administration were arrested 
following the suppression of an armed uprising in the Miticlja 
in December 1967. Boumedienne announced a series of selective 
dismissals in the FLN and the army, and appointed well-known 
supporters to vacant ministerial offices. 

Opposition to Boumedienne, however, was by no means 
crushed. FLN attempts in Pebruai 7 1968 to impose a new loyal 
student committee at Algiers University provoked a strike by 
students and teachers, and there were numerous reports of 
guerrilla activity in the Aur^s and the Kabyle. The Organization 
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of Popular Resistance appeared to be active both in these areas 
and among students. In April Boumedienne escaped an assas- 
sination attempt in Algiers with minor injuries. However, some 
observers argued that the pardoning of as many as 100 political 
prisoners in November 1969 was indicative of the weakness of 
opposition to Boumedienne. 

The second stage of tho reform of governmental institutions 
(the first being the 1967 communal elections) was put into 
operation in May 1969, when elections were held for the 15 
wilaya and 72% of the oloctoratc voted for candidates on a single 
FLN list. 

RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 

Tho consolidation of President Boumedienno’s position in 
Algeria enabled him to adopt a more militant attitude towards 
France. Demands for increased revenues from Algerian 
petroleum rosullcd in dispute over the price to be paid by 
the Fi-ench oil companies, and culminated in the decision to 
nationalize them. Tho two companies concerned, the Compagnie 
Fran^aise dos Petrolos (C3PP) and the Entroprise dc Rocherches 
el d’Activites Petrolieres ( KliAP), wore responsible for some two- 
thirds of Algeria’s toUil production. In February 1971, following 
fruitless discussions with the French Govi^rnment, Boumedi- 
enne announced the actiuisiiion by tho Algerian Government of 
a 51% holding in OFF and ERAP and the compleU' nationaliza- 
tion of the companies’ gas and pipeline interests. 

The French Government regarded this move as a breach of 
tho 1965 agreement but could only ask for fair compensation. 
The subsequent Algerian offer was found unacceptable and in 
April 1971 France discontinued negotiations. It was announced 
that many French U‘chnician8 and teachers were to leave 
Algeria, and attacks were made on some of the 7()(),()()0 Algerians 
in France. Thti French Government imposed a boycott against 
Algerian petroleum and attemptc^d to persuade other mi^or 
consumers to do ih(‘ same. Talks betwenm the two French 
companies and SONATRAGH, the Algerian HtaU‘ oil concern, 
weni resumed, however, and agrecmients were r(*ached in Juno 
and vSeptember under which the role of C1FI> and ERAP became 
that of minority partners of the Algerian state in return for 
guaranteed oil supplies. After approval by the two Governments 
an agreement was signed in D(‘cemh(‘r. 

In April 1975 Valery discard d’Estaing became tho first 
French President to visit Algeria since independence. However, 
the goodwill that was gcmi^rated by th(‘ visit quickly dissipated. 
French economic policies w(‘re resented by tht‘ Boumedienne 
Government, as they maintained an imbalance in trade between 
tho two countries, and French support for, and provision of 
large quantities of arms to, Monicco, Algeria’s poUmtial enemy, 
during the Western Sahara dispute (see below) were regarded 
as a betrayal. 

PAI.ESTINE AND WESTERN SAHARA 

The Boumedienne Government’s stand on the Palestine ques- 
tion remained uncompromisingly militant. Algeria accepted nei- 
ther the 1967 UN Resolution (No. 288) nor the cease-fire. When 
a further cease-fire was agreed in August 1970, Algerian troops 
were withdrawn from the Suez Ganal. liadio stations of Pales- 
tine liberation movements expelled from Cairo in July 1970 
were allowed to broadcast from Algiers, and relations with 
Jordan were severed in June 1971 after the final destruction of 
Palestinian guerrilla bases in Jordan by King Hussein’s forces. 
During the October War in 1978 Algeria actively encouraged 
African countries to sever relations with Israel. It participated 
fully with other Arab petroleum-producing stiites in reducing 
production and boycotting countries regarded as hostile to the 
Arab cause. Relations with Jordan were restored after the 
dispatch of Jordanian troops to tho Syrian front, but Algeria 
continued to support the Palestinians against any Jordanian 
territorial claims. In December 1977 Algeria was one of the 
signatories of the Declaration of Tripoli, opposing President 
Sadat’s attempts to nogotiato with Israel, and in 1978 Algeria 
severed diplomatic relations with Egypt. 

Despite the CJovomment’s policy towards Palestine and its 
support of almost any exiled foreign opposition group, Algeria 
was prepared to co-operate in the economic field with any state 
willing to do so. Fears, notably in the West, that Algeria might 
fall under Soviet dominance proved groundless, although the 
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USSR was a major source of military equipment. Despite disag- 
reements with the USA over Viet Nam and the Palestinian 
question, full diplomatic relations were restored at the end of 
1974 and trade between the two countries increased dramati- 
cally: by the end of 1977 the USA had replaced France as 
Algeria’s leading trade partner. 

From early 1975 a major confrontation developed with Mo- 
rocco over the future of the Spanish Sahara. Algeria opposed 
Morocco’s claim to the territory, advocating the founding of an 
independent Saharan state after decolonization. In May, at the 
International Court of Justice, Algeria appealed for genuine 
self-determination for the Sahrawis and denied any self-interest 
in the matter. When, in November, Spain agreed to hand over 
the territory to Morocco and Mauritania, Boumedienne pro- 
tested vehemently and promised full support for the Polisario 
Front, the Saharan liberation movement. As Moroccan troops 
entered the territory, now known as Western Sahara, Algeria 
mobilized part of its armed forces, and in early 1976 there were 
heavy clashes between units of the two armies in the territory. 
In March Algeria recognized the Sahrawi Arab Democratic 
Republic, proclaimed by the Polisario Front; Morocco and Mauri- 
tania subsequently severed diplomatic relations with Algeria. 
The prospect of a full-scale war in Western Sahara quickly 
receded, especially as there was little enthusiasm for war among 
the Algerian population, but the Government continued to pro- 
vide support and refuge for displaced persons and Polisario 
troops. Morocco and Mauritania refused to recognize the Polis- 
ario Front and interpreted all armed incursions into Western 
Sahara as Algerian attacks against their national territory. 
French bombing raids on Polisano troops, beginning in 
December 1977, were condemned by Algeria, alSiough the 
French Government declared that its intervention was solely 
for the protection of its citizens working in the area. 

HOME AFFAIRS 

In 1971 the Boumedienne Government initiated a programme 
of agrarian reform, known as the Agrarian Revolution, which 
was to proceed in three phases: the reallocation of state-owned 
and foreign land, the redistribution of private estates, and 
the transformation of the lives of the pastoral nomads. The 
Government resolved concurrently to develop workers’ control 
in industry and to reanimate the FLN as a radical force. Elected 
workers’ councils slowly spread through nationalized industries, 
but the reorganization of the FLN failed, prompting the resigna- 
tion of Kaid Ahmad, the party leader, in 1972, The initiative in 
promoting the Agrarian involution passed to a student volonta- 
riat. Boumedienne’s determination to build a socialist society 
was resisted by conservative elements of the population, es- 
pecially after the redistribution of private estates and the 
nationalization of food distribution. Conflict erupted in mid- 
1975, with clashes at Algiers University between students who 
supported the Agrarian Revolution those who wished to give 
priority to ‘Arabization’. 

The personal authority of Boumedienne increased in the 
1970s. Following the death of Ahmed Medeghri in 1974 and 
Belkacem’s dismissal from the Cabinet in 1975, Abdelaziz Bout- 
eflika (the Minister of Foreign Affairs) was the only figure of 
comparable stature in the Government. Encouraged by the 
success of local and provincial elections since 1967 and 1969 
respectively, Boumedienne announced in June 1975 that elec- 
tions for a National Assembly and a President were to be held, 
and that a national charter would be drafted to provide the 
state with a new constitution. 

Boumedienne’s decision to consolidate the regime and his 
personal power provoked a resurgence of opposition, including 
the circulation, in March 1976, of a manifesto signed by, among 
others, Ferhat Abbas and Ben Khedda, both former presidents 
of the Algerian govemment-in-exile during the war of liberation. 
The manifesto criticized Boumedienne for his totalitarian rule 
and his fostering of a personality cult. The signatories were 
reportedly placed under house arrest. 

In April 1976 the Algerian press began publication of the 
national charter, which received the approval of 98.5% of the 
voters at a referendum in June. The essence of the charter was 
the irreversible commitment of Algeria to socialism, albeit a 
socialism specifically adapted to Third World conditions. The 
dominant role of the FLN was reasserted, but, as a concession 


to the conservatives, Islam was recognized as the state religion. 
In November a new Constitution, embodying the principles of 
the charter, was also approved by referendum, and on 10 
December Boumedienne was elected unopposed as President, 
with 99% of votes cast. To complete the new formal structure 
of power, a 261-member National People’s Assembly was elected 
in February 1977 from among 783 candidates selected by a 
committee of the FLN. Attempts were made to strengthen and 
enlarge the FLN, whose officials were installed alongside local 
administrative officials to form the basis of a full party appar- 
atus at all levels; meanwhile, the mass organizations affiliated 
to the FLN (the unions of workers, peasants, war veterans, 
women and youth) held a series of congresses which was to 
culminate in a national FLN Congress (the first since 1964) in 
early 1979 (see below). 

THE DEATH OF BOUMEDIENNE 

Following a short illness. President Boumedieime died on 27 
December 1978. During his illness there was speculation as to 
his successor, particularly since he had nominated neither a 
Vice-President nor a Prime Minister and was himself Minister 
of Defence (a post which had since 1977 included direct super- 
vision of the police and secret service) and Chief of Staff of 
the Armed Forces. As an interim measure, government was 
assumed by the Council of the Revolution, which by now con- 
sisted of only eight members. Although it had been given no 
official status in the 1976 Constitution, the Council declared 
that it would mamtain continuity and protect eidsting institu- 
tions, and succeeded in effecting a smooth transfer of power. 

After Boumedienne’s death, Rabah Bitat, the President of the 
National People’s Assembly, was automatically sworn in as 
Head of State for a 45-day period. In late January 1979 the 
delayed FLN Congress was convened, with the double task of 
revitalizing the party and of choosing a presidential candidate. 
New statutes on party structure were adopted, whereby a Cen- 
tral Committee of 120-160 members and 30-40 advisory mem- 
bers, meeting at least twice a year, was to be elected by Congress 
and form the highest policy-making body of both the party and 
the coimtry as a whole. The Committee was to select a party 
secretary-general who would automatically become the FLN 
presidential candidate, and therefore the sole presidential candi- 
date. A political bureau of 17-21 members, nominated by the 
Secretary-General, would be elected by the Central Committee 
and be responsible to it. These structures superseded the 
Council of the Revolution, which was formally disbanded in 
late January. 

CHADU IN POWER 

It was expected that the presidential candidate would be a 
member of the former Council, and the most likely choice 
appeared to be either Boutefika or Muhammad Salah Yahiaoui, 
the administrative head of the FLN. The eventual choice, Col 
Ben Djedid Chadli, the commander of the Oran military district, 
was regarded as a compromise nominee. He was inaugurated 
as President on 9 February 1979, after his candidature had 
been approved by 94% of the electorate. He declared that he 
would uphold the policies of Boumedienne, the ‘irreversible 
option’ of socialism and ‘national independence’ in both political 
and economic spheres. It soon became clear that Chadli did not 
intend to monopolize power to the extent that Boumedienne 
had. For the first time since independence, a Prime Minister 
was named: Col Muhammad ben Ahmed Abd al-Ghani, who 
also kept his post as Minister of the Interior until January 
1980. This nomination preceded constitutional changes, adopted 
by the National People’s Assembly in June 1979, which made 
the appointment of a Prime Minister obligatory, and also re- 
duced the President’s term of office from six to five years, to 
coincide with five-yearly party congresses. 

Within the first months of his presidency, Chadli appeared 
to reject many of Boumedienne’s doctrinaire policies. A new 
(^vemment was formed, and Bouteflika was relieved of the 
foreign affairs portfolio, which he had held for 15 years. Some 
of Boumedienne’s political opponents were released from prison. 
Although it was announced that Ben Bella had been freed, it 
later transpired that he had merely been placed under a less 
strmgent form of house arrest; restrictions on his movements 
were finally removed in October 1980. Exit visas for Algerians, 
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compulsory since 1967, were abolished; income tax was reduced 
and restrictions on owning property were eased. In September 
1979, however, a ‘clean-up’ campaign was mounted in Algiers 
and other cities. Initially intended to improve the appearance 
of the streets in preparation for the 25th anniversary of the 
revolution, this was expanded to include the arrest and impri- 
sonment of hundreds of what were termed ‘social parasites’, as 
well as a campaign against inefficiency and corruption. During 
1980-81 the campaign was extended to the highest levels of 
state organizations, and numerous senior officials were arrested 
and tried by the Cour des Comptes for financial mismanage- 
ment. 

In late 1979 the FLN Central Committee announced that 
Algeria would reduce its dependence on foreign financial and 
technical assistance, diversify its economic partners, and de- 
crease its hydrocarbon exports in order to conserve these 
resources. The massive industrialization programme was to be 
reduced in scale and large state companies were to be reorgan- 
ized. Details of these changes were presented in a five-year plan 
adopted in mid-1980. 

FOREIGN POLICY UNDER CHADU 

A more pragmatic foreign policy evolved under President Chadli. 
His predecessor’s aim of presenting Algeria as one of the leaders 
of the Third World was abandoned, as was the policy of dis- 
tracting attention from domestic problems by stridency abroad. 
He sought good relations with states of every political ideology 
and forged close links with conservatives without alienating 
radicals. Algeria, therefore, earned high regard as a mediator, 
and in October 1987 the country was elected to the UN Security 
Council for a two-year term beginning in January 1988. 

Relations with other Arab states 
Algeria under Chadli had no aspirations to leadership of the 
Arab world but worked for Arab unity and made attempts to 
mediate in disputes. The prestige that Chadli had gained was 
exemplified by his selection, together with that of King Hassan 
II of Morocco and King Pahd of Saudi Arabia, to form a Tripartite 
Arab Committee on Lebanon to pursue tho decisions of the May 
1989 Casablanca Arab summit meeting. 

Diplomatic relations were restored with Egypt after a nine- 
year rift in November 1988; three months later Dr Esmat Abd 
al-Meguid became the first Egyptian minister to visit Algeria 
for 11 years. Algeria remained a staunch supporter of the 
Palestinian cause, and in June 1988 Chadli convened a special 
summit meeting of Arab League states to rally support for the 
intifada and provided a venue for the declaration of Palestinian 
statehood. Algeria strongly opposed the settlement of Soviet 
Jews in the West Bank region of Jordan, but Chadli declined 
personally to attend the Baghdad Arab summit meeting of May 
1990, where this issue, was to be discussed, on the grounds 
that without the participation of Syria the meeting would be 
pointless. 

Despite suspicions that it was covertly supporting local funda- 
mentalist Islamist movements, Algeria enjoyed friendly rela- 
tions with the conservative Arab monarchies and co-operated 
with them in financial matters. Meanwhile, the Chadli regime 
sought friendly diplomatic and commercial ties with Iran. 

Relations with the ‘superpowers’ 

Whereas former President Boumedienne had restored diplo- 
matic links with the USA while maintaining relations at a 
commercial level, Chadli sought to improve relations with the 
aims of gaining higher levels of US investment and of promoting 
reponal stability. Algeria played an important role in the negoti- 
ations over US hostages being detained in Iran, leading to ^eir 
release in January 1981. However, relations with the USA 
became strained shortly afterwards when the US Government 
announced its decision to sell tanks to Algeria’s then hostile 
neighbour, Morocco, and refused to agree to Algerian demands 
that the price of liquefied natural gas (a major Algerian export) 
should be increased to a level of parity with the price of petrol- 
eum. 

By 1985 relations with the USA had improved, and in April 
the two countries held a summit meeting in Washington, DC. 
This was the first official visit to the USA by an Algerian Head 
of State since independence. Chadli succeeded in having Algeria 


removed from the list of countries that the US Government had 
declared ‘ineligible’ to purchase US military equipment. In order 
to balance this rapprochement with the USA, Chadli made an 
official visit to Moscow in March 1986. In October 1987 the USA 
expressed alarm when it was revealed that Algeria had agreed, 
in principle, to establish a political union with Libya. This 
agreement directly contravened the US policy of Isolating’ that 
country, and, after diplomatic pressure from the USA (in addi- 
tion to opposition from within the Algerian Government), Chadli 
postponed the announcement of a treaty of political union 
with Libya. 

Relations with France 

After Chadli took office as President, relations with France 
began to improve. In September 1980 Algeria and Prance signed 
an agreement whereby the French Government provided incen- 
tives for the repatriation of some 800,000 Algerian workers and 
their dependants living in France, while Algeria released French 
bank assets that had been ‘frozen’ since independence. Following 
the election of a socialist administration in France in 1981, 
relations improved further. The BYench Minister of the Interior 
visited Algeria to discuss the problem of illegal immigration, 
and shortly afterwards President Francois Mitterrand made an 
official visit. In early 1982 a dispute over the price of Algerian 
gas exports to France was settled, and in December Chadli 
made tho first official visit to France by an Algerian Head of 
State since independence. 

After the election of a right-wing French government in 1986, 
co-operation between Franco and Algeria was maintained. In 
September the BYonch Prime Minister, Jacques Chirac, visited 
Algiers to discuss bilateral trade and foreign policy, although the 
positive aspects of his visit were vitiated by the announcement of 
proposals to introduce visa requirements for visitors from non- 
European Community (BO) countries to France, following a 
series of bombings in Paris. In October Algeria retaliated by 
introducing similar requirements for French visitors to Algeria. 
In tho same month, however, BYance expelled 13 members of 
tho Mouvement pour la democratie en Algdrio (M DA— founded 
by Bon Bella in 1984) and banned its newspaper, after 

Algerian security forces co-operated with BYance over the Paris 
bombings. In April 1987 the Algerian Government agreed to 
release the assets of former BYench settlers, ‘frozen’ since inde- 
pendence, and subsequently allowed former French property- 
owners to sell their land in Algeria to the Algerian state, and 
French workers in Algeria to transfer theiir income to France. 
In return, the BYench Government agreed to provide financial 
assistance to Algeria for three years. 

Relations deteriorated during riots in Algiers in October 1988 
(see below), as Algerian stete-con trolled newspapers accused 
the French media of exaggerating the unrest, and the Algerian 
Government criticized the French Minister of Go-operation for 
objecting to the severe measures taken against the rioters. 
Visiting Algeria in March 1989, however, President Mitterrand 
demonstrated his firm support for Chadli and his reforms. 

In Docombor 1990 relations between Algeria and BYance were 
subjected to renewed strain after Algeria issued a decree that 
designated Arabic as the country’s official language, and which 
appeared to penalize the official use of BYench. By May 1991 
tensions had again eased: France and Algeria concluded four 
petroleum agreements and French oil companies were granted 
two new concessions in the Sahara. 

Co-operation with Spain 

Algeria’s relations with Spain had hitherto been circumspect, 
owing to Algerian suspicion of Spain’s pro-Moroccan position in 
the Western Sahara conflict. In late 1986 the Spanish Govern- 
ment claimed that ‘Txomin’, the leader of the military wing of 
ETA (the Basque separatist movement), and that a number of 
ETA supporters were living in Algeria, with the tacit approval 
of the Algerian Government. Algeria hastily denied any involve- 
ment with ETA and assured Spain that it would not allow the 
ETA members to engage m ‘terrorist’ activities. In December 
the Spanish Deputy Prime Minister visited Algeria and was 
reported to have met representatives of the Polisario Front. In 
the following month Spain announced that it would incorporate 
Algeria into its programme of overseas military co-operation. 
The death of ‘Txomin’ in a road accident near Algiers in early 
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1987 increased Spanish suspicions of the Algeriein Government’s 
stance regarding ETA. However, the tension was resolved by a 
bilateral pact, signed in August, that allowed an Algerian sec- 
urity official to be stationed in Spain to monitor the activities 
of Algerian dissidents, in exchange for closer supervision of ETA 
members in ^geria. In December an MDA activist was arrested 
by the Spanish authorities and expelled to Algeria. In April 
and May 1989 16 ETA members were expelled from Algeria, 
following the collapse of peace talks with the Spanish Govern- 
ment and a resumption of ETA violence in Spain. In December 
a Spanish company signed a gas exploration and production 
agreement \^th the Algerian state monopoly SONATRACH. 
Tlie reconciliation with Morocco removed political obstacles to 
the construction of a gas pipeline between Algeria and Spain. 

Algeria and the 1990-81 Gulf crisis 
Algeria condemned both the invasion of Kuwait by Iraq in 
August 1990, and the subsequent deployment of US and other 
Western armed forces in the Arabian peninsula The Algerian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sid-Ahmed Ghozali, advocated an 
‘Arab solution’ to the conflict in the Persian (Arabian) Gulf 
region and deplored the UN’s imposition of economic sanctions 
against Iraq. At the August 1990 meeting of Arab leaders, held 
in Cairo, President Chadli abstained in a vote to decide whether 
to deploy Arab forces alongside Western forces in Saudi Arabia. 

President Chadli, both in a personal capacity and as the 
incumbent Chairman of the Union of the Arab Maghreb (Union 
du Maghreb arabe— UMA), made strenuous efforts to avert war 
in the Gulf region, embarking on an extensive tour of the Middle 
East in December 1990. At the conclusion of the hostilities 
between Iraq and the multinational force in February 1991, 
Algeria’s Minister of Foreign Affairs commended the resistance 
mounted by the Iraqi forces. 

Moves towards Maghreb unity 

Although Algeria continued to support the Polisario Front in 
the Western Sahara conflict, Chadli was more interested in 
creating a ‘Great Arab Maghreb’, which would unify the five 
Maghreb states politically and economically. In order to 
achieve this long-term goal, Chadli was prepared to display a 
greater flexibility than his predecessor with regard to Algeria’s 
relations with Morocco and the Polisario Front. 

Algeria’s relations with other Maghrebin states improved 
considerably in the early 1980s. In 1979 Algeria assisted in 
negotiations with Mauritania over the withdrawal of its claim 
to Western Sahara. Mauritania signed a peace treaty in August, 
and diplomatic relations were restored. However, owing to the 
impasse in Western Sahara, Algeria’s relations with Morocco 
remained tense until 1983. In February of that year, as the 
culmination of a series of secret negotiations held since the 
death of Boumedienne, Chadli and King Hassan of Morocco 
held a meeting on the Moroccan-Algerian border. Restrictions 
on movements across the frontier were subsequently withdrawn. 

In March 1983 Algeria and Tunisia ai^ed the Maghreb 
Fraternity and Co-operation Treaty, providing a framework 
for the creation of the Great Arab Maghreb. Unlike previous 
agreements made in the region, this treaty was not directed 
against neighbouring countries but was explicitly open to them 
to sign if they accepted the terms. At the same time, Algeria 
signed a treaty delineating its borders with Tunisia, thus 
settling a 20-year old dispute between the two countries. At a 
meeting in April between representatives from Algeria, Morocco 
and Tunisia, it was agreed that further conferences would be 
held on Maghreb unity, which Libya and Mauritania would be 
welcome to attend. In December Mauritania signed the Maghreb 
Fraternity and Co-operation Treaty, and in April 1985 it signed 
a border agreement with Algeria 

In the mid-1980s, however, Maghreb umty became an in- 
creasingly remote ideal, owing to the deterioration of relations 
between the five nations. Algeria’s relations with Libya became 
strained after Libya signed the Treaty of Oujda with Morocco 
in August 1984 and expelled Tunisian workers in 1985. Mean- 
while, rapprochement with Morocco was hindered by Algeria’s 
continuing support for the Polisario Front, and in July 1985 the 
Moroccan Minister of the Interior accused Algeria of trai nin g 
‘Moroccan terrorists’ for operations against his Government. 
After Morocco had completed the construction of a new defensive 


wall on the borders of Western Sahara and Mauritania in 
April 1987, the Algerian Government expressed its concern 
that Mauritania might become involved in fighting between 
Moroccan troops and the Polisario Front. 

In May 1987, however. President Chadli met King Hassan on 
the Moroccan-Algerian border, under the auspices of King Fahd 
of Saudi Arabia. A joint communique stated that consultations 
to resolve bilateral differences would continue. Later in the 
month the Algerian Government released 150 Moroccan sold- 
iers, in exchange for 102 Algerian prisoners being held in Mor- 
occo. 

Relations with Libya improved followmg Chadli’s meetings 
with the Libyan Secretary for Foreign Liaison in November 
1985, and with Col Qadd^ in January 1986. Both Libya and 
Algeria reiterated their commitment to Maghreb unity and 
deplored the conflict over Western Sahara, demanding self- 
determination for the Sahrawi people. Following the US attack 
on Libya in April, Algeria unsuccessfully appealed for an emer- 
genQT meeting of Arab nations. In an attempt to consolidate its 
good relations with Algeria, Libya advocated a union with 
Algeria. A year later, in June 1987, a proposal for political union 
between Libya and Algeria was submitted to Chadli by Col 
Qaddafi’s deputy, Maj. Abd as-Salam Jalloud, during a visit to 
^giers. After the visit, however, Algeria suggested that the 
Maghreb Fraternity and Co-operation Treaty already provided 
a framework for a new Algerian-Iibyan relationship. 

The process of achieving Maghreb unity subsequently 
gathered momentum. In November 1987 Chadli and the Mor- 
occan Minister of Foreign Affairs discussed means of acceler- 
ating the development of the Great Arab Maghreb and of 
resolving the Western Sahara conflict. Maghreb unity also 
formed Qie agenda of a meeting between the Algerian, Mauri- 
tanian and Tunisian Ministers of Foreign Affairs in December, 
when hopes were again expressed that Libya might sign the 
Maghreb Fraternity and Co-operation Treaty. The restoration 
of diplomatic relations between Tunisia and Libya in the same 
month was viewed as a tnumph of Algerian diplomacy. In 
Janu^ 1988, during a meeting in Tunis, Chadli and the new 
Tumsian President, Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali, issued directives 
to intensify bilateral co-operation, demanded a just resolution 
of the Western Sahara conflict, and pledged to work for regional 
stability and to hasten the creation of the Great Arab Maghreb. 
Chadli then visited Qaddafl, in an apparent attempt to persuade 
him to sign the Maghreb Fraternity and Co-operation Treaty. 
At a tripartite meeting in Tunis in February, Chadli, President 
Ben All and Qaddafl all expressed their determination to encou- 
rage co-operation between Maghreb countries and to work 
towards the creation of the Great Arab Maghreb. 

In the hope that Libya would sign the Maghreb Fraternity 
and Co-operation Treaty (and with a view to the subsequent 
creation of a four-nation Great Arab Maghreb), Chadli aimed 
to isolate Morocco and thus force it to readi a settlement in the 
Western Sahara conflict. This would be a prelude to the eventual 
establishment of a complete five-nation Great Arab Maghreb. 
Faced with the collapse of this strategy (owing to Libya’s failure 
to sign the treaty in March), and wishing to present a unified 
Maghreb front and to increase the number of ‘moderate’ Arab 
countries represented at the special Arab League summit which 
he had convened for mid-1988 (see above), Chadli sought to 
restore diplomatic relations with Morocco. Algerian officials 
made overtures towards Morocco, and in May the two countries 
announced the re-establishment of diplomatic relations at 
ambassadorial level. The Moroccan-Algerian border was opened 
in June, prior to the Arab League summit. It was reported 
that Algeria had offered to restore diplomatic relations if King 
Hassan agreed to attend the Arab League summit, and had 
withdrawn its insistence that Morocco should hold direct talks 
with the Polisario Front. At the summit King Hassan withdrew 
his former claim to Tindouf, and it became clear that Chadli 
was preparing to abandon the Western Sahara. 

The creation of the Great Arab Maghreb became a reality in 
June 1988, when the first meeting of the five Heads of State 
of the Ma^eb countries was held in Algiers, following the 
conclusion of the Arab League summit. The five leaders issued 
a joint communique, announcing the creation of a Maghreb 
commission. This was to comprise a delegation from each of 
the five countries, whose responsibility was to focus on the 
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establishment of a semi-legislative, semi-consultative council to 
align legislation in the region, and to prepare joint economic 
projects. In late June Algeria and Libya agreed to hold referen- 
dums on a proposed union of the two countries, Unlike the 
proposals issued by Col Qaddafi in 1987 (envisaging total 
merger), this revised proposal aimed rather to establish a federa- 
tion between the two countries. President Chadli later 
announced that the Algerian referendum on the union would 
be held in 1989. In July 1988 Algeria and Morocco signed a co- 
operation agreement, and the two countries announced plana 
to harmonize their railway, postal and telecommunications sys- 
tems. Later that month the Maghreb commission met in Altera 
and formed five working groups to examine areas of regional 
mtegration. 

In August 1988 Morocco and the Polisario Front accepted a 
UN peace plan to settle the Western Sahara conflict. During 
the negotiations, it became apparent that Algeria’s restoration 
of diplomatic relations with Morocco had forced Polisario, which 
was heavily dependent on Algerian support, to make conces- 
sions. (For a more detailed account of the Western Sahara 
conflict, see the chapter on Morocco.) 

On 17 February 1989 the treaty creating the UMA was 
signed in Marrakesh, Morocco, by the leaders of Algeria, Libya, 
Mauritania, Morocco and Tunisia. Modelled on the EC, the 
UMA was formed principally to enable its members to negotiate 
with that body when it declared a single European market at 
the end of 1992. It also intended to encourage trade and economic 
co-operation by allowing freedom of movement across frontiers. 
The treaty created a policy-making council of Hoads of State, 
to meet every six months under an annually rotating chairman, 
and other administrative bodies, including a lO-member court 
to consider disputes between member states. In Juno 1989 the 
five nations formed a joint parliament, and a defence clause 
prohibited aggression between the states. 

During late 1989 and early 1990 Algeria became preoccupied 
with domestic and economic affairs and devoted little time to 
affairs in the Maghreb. Although in no way obstructive, it did 
not show the leadership that its strength and contra! position 
should have enabled it to extend and loft much of the administra- 
tion to Tunisia. At the same time, as was evident at the Tunis 
summit meeting in January 1990, its partners werti increasingly 
concerned at its tolerance of an avowedly radical Islamist 
political party, the Front islamique du salut (FISJ, and at the 
pace of its liberal reforms. In May Algeria hosted a m<*.eting 
at which the UMA Ministers of Transport approved a draft 
agreement to create a joint airline and to expand rail links to 
provide a continuous track from Tobruk (Libya) to Nouakchott 
(Mauritania). 

Chadli earned the gratitude of Col Qaddafi in August 1989 
by mediating an acceptable settlement of the dispute between 
Chad and Libya over the Aozou strip and also by atteimpting to 
allay US concerns about an alleged chemical weapons factory 
at Rabta in Libya. Relations with Morocco were complicated by 
deadlock in Western Sahara: Chadli continued to urge King 
Hassan to hold direct talks with the Polisario Front. Moroccan 
co-operation was vital for perhaps the most important of all 
Algeria’s development projects, the gas pipeline to western 
Europe. In February 1990 the Ministers of the Interior of the 
two countries signed agreements to co-operate in facilitating 
the movement of people and goods and in combating drugs- 
smuggling. 

In July 1990 the chairmanship of the UMA passed to Algeria, 
Later that month, at the third meeting of the UMA Heads of 
State, President Chadli outlined proposals to unify tariffs by 
1992 and to create a fuU customs union by 1995, Six agreements 
were signed, providing for exchanges of agricultural products, 
the creation of a joint airline (to operate imtially alongside the 
national carriers), procedures to stop the spread of agricultural 
diseases, measures to encourage and guarantee investment, the 
ending of double taxation and the freedom of movement for 
goods and people. No agreement was reached on the choice of 
a Secretary-General for the UMA, nor on the location of its 
headquarters. The meeting issued a declaration of support for 
the Palestinian intifada and condemned the mass emigration 
of Soviet Jews to Israel. 


CHANGES WITHIN THE FLN 

During 1980 a general streamlining of the FLN took place, and 
the President’s control over it was strengthened. In June, at an 
extraordinary congress of nearly 4,000 delegates, important 
changes in the party structure wore initiated. The Political 
Bureau was now to consist of between seven and 11 members 
(having previously numbered between 17 and 21), and was tc 
meet monthly instead of weekly. The President, as Secretary- 
(ikjneral of the FLN, was empowered to select the members oi 
the Political Bureau rather than merely to ‘propose’ them, 
although the choice would still he subject to the Central Commit- 
tee’s approval; he was also given freedom to make other changes 
in the party which he considorc'd necessary. The reforms rein- 
forced the President’s position, and reduced the role of ths 
Political Bureau to that of an advisory body. Chadli immediatel) 
reduced its membership to seven. The Prime Minister, Col Abe 
al-Ghani, and several other ministers wore removed from ths 
Bureau, although it still represented a wide range of opinion 
In addition, the number of FliN committees was reduced froir 
12 to five. Changes were also made in the wider membership o: 
the FLN. The congre^ss agreed that all officials of the UGT^ 
and the other mass organizations must be members of the 
FLN. In this way mcimbers of ‘unofTicial’ parties, such as the 
communist Parii d’avant-garde scicialiste (PAGR— renamec 
Ettahaddi in 1998), would be excluded from ofTicial positions. 

Further changes were made to th(‘ composition of the FLN’i 
Political Bureau in mid-1981, when its membership was in 
creased to 10. Col Abd al-Chani was reappoint<‘cl, but Yahiaou 
and Bout(‘(lika, Chadli’s rivals for the pr<‘sidency in 1979, wore 
removed, although they retaln(‘d their membership of the Con 
tral Committee. In December Bouteflika was dismissed frorr 
the FLN Central CommitU^e*, as were three other senior mom 
hers who had held important portfolios under Boumedionne 
Ixigislativo (‘lections w(‘re held on 5 March 1982, when 72.791 
of the electorate voted for Fl^N oandidaU‘s. The nw^mbership o 
th(> National Pw>ple*8 Assorably was increased to 281, of whon 
55 were permanent members of th(^ FLN. 

At the fifth congress of th<^ FLN, held in December 1983 
Chadli was rcMiloctod to th<‘ post of S(H;retary-(i(mmil of th( 
party, and b(*came the sole candidate for the presidential elec 
tions, held on 12 January 1984. His candidature was endorsee 
by %A% of th(i electorate*, and he was n^turned to office foi 
another five ye^ars Chadli e‘ff(‘cted a major gove^rnmemt reshuffle 
and appointiid a n(‘w Primes Mini8t(*r, Abel al-IIamid Brahimi 
fe)rmerly Minister of Planning. 

MOVES TOWARDS LIBERAI.1ZATION 

Following pui)lic consultations and de^bate* initiated by Chadl 
in February 1985, a new national chartesr was adopted at i 
special congrc‘ss of th<i FLN, held in December. ’Pho chartor’i 
programme encourage‘d privates enUirprise and proposed a bal 
ance be^tweien socialism and Islam as the state iel(H)logy. In i 
referendum hedd in January 1988, in which 95.9% of the eligibli 
population took part, 98.4% of the votes were cast in favour o 
the ade)ption of the new charter. 

At a general election for the National P(*ople’8 Assembly oi 
26 February 1987, a record 87.9% of the electorate vote(i fo 
FLN candidates. The number of seats was increased to 295 
owing to demographic changes. The newly-el(*cted Assembl; 
notably comprised a larger number of younger, liberal deputies 

In June 1987, in response to an increase in social unrest, i 
new Minister of the Interior was appointed and changes wer 
made in the military hierarchy. In July, as part of its liWaliza 
tion policy, the Government introduced legislation permittin, 
the formation of local organizations without prior consent fror 
the authorities except where these were deemed t 
threaten Algeria’s security or the policies of the revised nations 
charter. ‘National’ organizations continued to require govern 
ment approval. Even this relatively moderate measure arousei 
misgivings among ‘conservative’ deputies in the Nations 
People’s Assembly, who feared that it might lead to the creatio 
of alternative political organizations. 

Meanwhile, Chadli accelerated the implementation of hi 
policy to restructure and liberalize the economy. In July 198 
the National People’s Assembly began to consider proposal 
that aimed to remove various state controls from agriculture 
co-operatives and public enterprises, in contrast to the collecth 
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izafaon of 1970s, which was seen as inefficient. In accordance 
with this forthcoming legislation, during an extensive cabinet 
reshuffle in November Chadli abolished the Ministry of Plan- 
ning, which had pre^idously supervised all aspects of Algeria’s 
economy. The remaimng functions of the ministry were assumed 
by a natioiial Council of Planning, directly accountable to the 
Prme Minister. Chadli also took the opportunity to create a 
Ministry of Education and Training, in response to the growth 
in demand for employment and educational opportunities for 
young people. 

However, the implementation of the new economic legislation, 
scheduled for 1988, was hindered by Algeria’s complex bureau- 
cratic procedures. In December 1987 Chadli announced a series 
of reforms intended to improve the efficiency of the country’s 
administrative structures. Two measures to tyik^ immediate 
effect were the abolition of certain documents hitherto required 
by every citizen for each administrative procedure, and the 
instant application of legal decisions. In the short term, the 
Government was to introduce a single identity card, with a 
midtiplicity of uses, and to appoint a national mediator to 
facilitate relations between tiie public and civil servants. In the 
medium term, measures were to be introduced in order to effect 
a complete reorganization of the administrative structure. 

In Februa:^ 1988, in preparation for the sixth FLN congress, 
Chadli appointed a national commission to evaluate Algeria’s 
second Five-Year Development Plan, and to assist with the 
drafting of an appropriate economic plan for the 1990s. Later 
in February Chadli announced several government changes 
whereby ‘technocrat’ ministers were appointed to preside over 
the more problematic sectors of the economy. 

INTERNAL UNREST 

In 1979 the Government encountered criticism from students, 
who boycotted classes to protest at the slow implementation of 
the policy of replacing French with Arabic. The students’ de- 
mands were partly met by measures intended to accelerate the 
process of ‘Arabization’ in education, and 600 Arabic-speakmg 
trainee magistrates were appointed. In May 1980 the FLN 
Central Committee announced that a co-ordinating body was to 
be established to encourage the use of Arabic, and that official 
newspapers should be printed in Arabic only. By the following 
year many settlements had reverted to their Arabic names. 

Protests against the suppression of the Berber language and 
culture continued in the early 1980s. These generally centred 
on the Kabyle, a region regarded for many years as having 
dangerously separatist intentions. Although some concessions 
were made (including the creation of chairs in Berber languages 
at the Universities of Tizi-Ouzou and Algiers and the provision 
of Berber radio programmes), President Chadli made it clear 
that he viewed the Berber demands as a threat to national 
unity. In 1981 a ‘cultural charter’ was proposed, which made 
provisions for the Berber culture as part of Algeria’s national 
heritage. However, the charter received little approval; the 
discussions were accompanied by outbreaks of violence and had 
to be abandoned. In September the tension in the Kabyle was 
alleviated by the announcement that departments of popular 
literature and dialect were to be opened in Algiers, Constantine, 
Oran and Annaba (although not in Tizi-Ouzou). 

Throughout 1985 there was increased activity among opposi- 
tion groups. In June Yahia Abdennour, the President of the 
unauthorized Algerian League of Human Rights (ALHR), was 
arrested and imprisoned for 11 months for forming an illegal 
organization. In July and August further members of the ALHR 
and the Association of the Sons of Chouhada, another unauthor- 
ized organization, were arrested. Clashes occurred in November 
in Tizi-Ouzou between public order forces and members of the 
Association of the Sons of Chouhada who were protesting 
against tiie arrests of fellow members. Following the theft of 
weapons and ammunition from an army barracks at Souma in 
August, several Islamist activists were arrested. In December 
19 of Ben Bella’s alleged supporters were imprisoned on charges 
of threatening state security. 

In November 1986 four people were reportedly killed and 186 
people arrested during three days of rioting in Constantine, 
which followed student protests against poor living conditions 
and inadequate tuition. In other parts of Algeria students and 
secondary school pupils held demonstrations against govern- 


ment attempts to reform the baccalaureat examination. Aimd 
criticism, the 186 detainees were swiftly brought to trial and 
given severe sentences, ranging from two to eight years’ impri- 
sonment. Following the riots, the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Gen. Mustafa ben Loudf, was dismissed and lost his deputy 
membership of the FLN. The ALHR became affiliated to the 
International League for Human Rights (ILHR) in December, 
but the leaders of the ALHR were later arrested and exiled to 
southern Algeria. 

In 1987 the (jovemment issued amnesties as part of its 
liberalization policy. In March 22 people were released from 
internal exile, including the leaders of liie ALHR, and a branch 
of Amnesty International, a prominent human rights organiza- 
tion, was established in Algeria. The Algerian Lea^e for the 
Defence of Human Rights (ALDHR) was formed with govern- 
ment authorization in April, as a rival to the illegal ALHR. 
Following discussions between the Government and the 
ALDHR, the authorities released 186 people, imprisoned after 
the Constantine riots, and six members of the ALHR and two 
members of the Association of the Sons of Chouhada, imprisoned 
in 1985. 

Nevertheless, the authorities continued to act vigorously 
against any signs of orgamzed opposition. In January 1987 
security forces shot dead Mustafa Bouiali, the leader, and three 
other members of the Islamist group responsible for the theft 
of weapons at Souma in 1985, who had been in hiding for 18 
months. In June 12 people received prison sentences ranging 
from two to 10 years for distributing subversive literature and 
receiving funds from abroad, particularly from Libya and the 
MDA 'Die authorities also banned the leaders of the ALHR 
from leaving the country to attend a meeting of the ILHR. At 
the end of a trial in July, involving 202 defendants accused of 
involvement in the activities of Bouiali’s Islamist group, four 
people received death sentences for plotting against the state, 
murder, armed attacks and robbery. Other defendants received 
sentences ranging from life to one year’s imprisonment, while 
15 people were acquitted. However, during a series of amnesties 
to commemorate the 26th anniversary of Algerian independence 
in August, the four death sentences were commuted to life 
imprisonment, and life sentences were reduced to 20 years in 
detention. 


THE OCTOBER 1988 RIOTS 

Boumedienne had insisted upon rigid state socialism controlled 
by an increasingly ponderous and corrupt bureaucracy, and 
after his death his appointees fought to maintain their grip 
upon the state and the economy. The FLN had, however, aban- 

in power. In December 1987 President Chadli felt secure enough 
to introduce limited liberalization, giving more freedom to pri- 
vate enterprise and allowing managers in the public sector to 
make some decisions without reference to the bureaucracy. In 
June 1988 he reorganized the public sector by creating state- 
sponsored Trust Companies (Fonds de Participation), to which 
managers were to be accountable. The private sector was also 
allowed some access to foreign exchange. This economic restruc- 
turing was not extended to the political sphere, where the FLN 
continued to exercise total control. In his speeches Chadli urged 
reform but seemed unable or unwilling to implement it. 

Algeria had amassed a debt of some US $24000m. and found 
the annual interest of $6, 000m. an almost impossible burden, 
owing to the depressed price of oil and gas which traditionally 
accounted for 97% of the country’s foreign exchange. The Gov- 
ernment refused to reschedule the debt and instead reduced 
imports, 70% of which were foodstuffs. These became extremely 
scarce and expensive. The exposure of the economy to market 
forces while trying to service the huge debt precipitated an 
economic crisis and produced a series of strikes from July. 

On the evening of 4 October 1988 as many as 5,000 youths 
destroyed shops selling luxury goods, and on the following day 
widespread looting occurred. Government buildings in Algiers 
were also targets for attack. On 6 October a state of emergency 
was declared, and a curfew was imposed in Algiers. The army, 
equipped with tanks, was deployed ruthlessly to suppress the 
disturbances, making no attempt to avoid civilian casualties. 
Special military courts were also established to punish the 
rioters. On 10 October Chadli, who had hitherto remained silent, 
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promised to present a programme of reforms for debate when 
the violence, which had spread to Oran, Annaba and other 
towns, subsided. The tanks were withdrawn two days later. 
Officials stated that 169 people had been killed during the 
disturbances, but unofficial estimates indicated at least 500 
deaths, while more than 3,500 had been arrested, some of whom 
were reported to have been tortured. The rioters, including a 
number expressing support for Ben Bella, had called themselves 
the Movement for Algerian Renewal. They were not Islamist 
activists, although fundamentalists did later participate in the 
disturbances; nor were they Berbers, who had their own griev- 
ances. Schools reopened on 15 October; on the following day 500 
minors who had been detained were freed, and the special courts 
were suspended. Stocks of food were released from warehouses 
for sale, often at less than half the previous prices. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 

Young people were at the forefront of this uprising against the 
FLN. Some 50% of the Algerians in their early twenties were 
unemployed, and there was widespread anger at the move 
towards an elitist education system. Little hostility was shown 
towards President Chadli himself; observers noted that the 
young people recognized his attempts to introduce reforms, 
despite the opposition of uncompromising elements within the 
FLN. Chadli exploited this sentiment by attempting to overcome 
vested interests and achieve reform. In late October 198H he 
proposed that the identification of the state with the FLN bo 
ended by allowing non-party candidates to contest elactions. 
Furthermore, the Prime Minister would no longer be responsible 
to the President, who would stand above party politics, but to 
the National People’s Assembly. To show that those measures 
would not be merely superficial, five days later Chadli dismissed 
his official FLN deputy, Muhammad Cherif Mossaadia (a resol- 
ute opponent of reform), replacing him with the more liberal 
Abd al-Hamid Mehiri, who had been tho Algerian Ambassador 
to France and Morocco, The head of internal security was also 
replaced. On 3 November the proposed reforms wore approved 
at a referendum by 92.3% of the votes cast (by 83.1% of those 
eligible to vote). 

In November 1988 Chadli dismissed the Prime Minister, 
Brahimi, replacing him with Col Kasdi Merbah, who had been 
a chief of police under Boumedienno but had become a liberal 
Minister of Agriculture, and a reforming Minister of Health. 
Merbah declared that he would form a cabinet of men of 
‘integrity, competence and efficiency’ answerable to the National 
People’s Assembly, and announced proposals that notably laid 
emphasis on helping young people, increasing expenditure on 
education, initiating a building programme, and raising taxes 
for the wealthy. Merbah’s programme of reforms was submitted 
to the Assembly and, for the first time, the ensuing debate was 
broadcast live on television. The actions of 21 members of tho 
Assembly in voting against the programme marked an oven 
greater departure from precedent. 

In late November 1988 a special two-day congress of the FLN 
accepted further reforms. Chadli was endorsed as the solo 
candidate for the presidency but he divorced himself from the 
party by relinquishing his post of Secretary-General to Mehiri. 
It was decided that the FLN should revert to its former role as 
a forum for competing views, instead of the monolith that it had 
become under Boumedienne. It was agreed that independent 
candidates could contest elections, but in order to exclude Isla- 
mist activists, the formation of other parties was forbidden. In 
early December Chadli reorganized the army, which had been 
widely criticized for its violent suppression of the October riots, 
replacing six military commanders. On 22 December Chadli 
was elected President for a third term of office, receiving 81% 
of the votes cast. 

In February 1989 a new draft Constitution was published. It 
completed the separation of the state from the FLN and perm- 
itted the ‘creation of associations of a political nature’, with 
certain restrictions. The ‘irreversible commitment to socialism’ 
of the previous Constitution was abandoned, while the army 
was entrusted with the sole task of defending the country and 
not of ‘participating in the building of socialism’. The draft 
emphasized individual and collective rights rather than those 
of %e People’ as a whole, and gave public-sector workers the 
right to strike. Executive, legislative and judicial functions were 


separated and no longer controlled by the party, but supervised 
by a Constitutional Council. The new di*afl was regarded as a 
complete break with tho past, shifting Algeria from the socialist 
into the Western capitalist group of nations, and it was approved 
by referendum on 23 February by 73.4% of votes cast (by 79% 
of the total electorate). 

In March 1989 another significant reform of the political 
system was implemented. Senior army officers asked to be 
relieved of their duticss as members of the FLN Central Com- 
mittee, claiming that the army should be concerned exclusively 
with the defence of ‘the superior interests of the nation and the 
free choice of the people’. After the turbulence of the past year, 
Chadli’s task was to maintain control of the process of reform, 
but the Algerian people took advantage of a loosening of control 
and started to react against the inadequacy of their living 
conditions. In April there were demonstrations against sharp 
increases in food prices, and in May there were strikes and riots 
in protest against the slow })acc of reform and the corrupt 
practices of local officials. The construction of just one-third of 
90,000 projected dwellings, and the allocation of those through 
favouritism, led to an outbreak of violence in Souk Ahras in 
May. Army units were dispatched to tho area to control the 
unrest, but poor housing conditions also prompted the blocking 
of roads and the seizure of the town hall in Didoucho Mourad 
in September. In October more than 1,000 people depnved of 
drinking water for several days rioted in Sidi Aissa. Later in 
the month, after an earthquake devastated Nad(»r, road blocks 
were mounted as a protest against the tardinciss of government 
relief efforts. 

TOWARDS MULTI-PARTY ELECTIONS 

In July 1989 the National People’s Asseml)ly approved a law on 
associations, revoking the ban on the formation of political 
parties. New parties were obliged to be licensed by the Ministry 
of the Interior, and were not to bo externally financed or based 
exclusively on religious, professional or regional interest. The 
Assembly also adopted kigislation reducing th(‘ n)le of the state 
in controlling the economy, thus increasing its exposure to 
market forces. Later in the samc^ month the Assembly adopted 
an electoral law permitting opposition partiiis to contest future 
elections and to {jccupy seats in the Assembly. Elections to the 
Assembly wore to be held evciry five y(‘urs, with one round of 
voting, after which the winning list of candidate's in each multi- 
member constituency would iakv. all the seats. For local and 
municipal elections, th(‘ new law stipulated that any party 
obteining at least 50% of the voters in a multi-member constitu- 
ency should take all the seats. If no party rec(iived 50%' of the 
votes, the party with the largest sharci was to take one-half of 
the seats, while the remainder were to hi) divided proportionally 
among fill the other parties that ohUiincid more than 10% of the 
total vote. Other legislation adopted in July allowed greater 
investment in the economy by foreign companies and ended the 
state monopoly of the press while, controversially, leaving the 
principal newspapers under FLN control. 

In September 1989 Chadli dismissed Merbah, whom he 
regarded as insufficiently committed to the process of reform. 
Merbah was replaced as Prim(i Minister by Mouloud Hamrouche 
(hitherto a senior official in tho presidential office), who immedi- 
ately declared his determination to end the identification of the 
party (i.e. the FLN) with tho state, and to transform tho country 
by moans of dialogue with other political parties, trade unions 
and the public. In his now Council of Ministers Hamrouche 
retained only eight of his predecessor’s appointees, replacing 
FLN officials and retired military officers with progressive polit- 
icians, and abolished the Ministry of Information, which he 
regarded as incompatible with democracy. His programme, 
incorporating proposals for defending living standards while 
‘freeing public and private industry from all forms of obstacles’, 
anti-inflation measures, educational reform, the introduction of 
free wage-bargaining and the encouragement of investment, 
was approved in the National People’s Assembly, and endorsed 
by President Chadli, who declared the process of reform to be 
irreversible. 

In response to complaints by newly-licensed political parties 
of insufficient opportunity for preparation, local and municipal 
elections, which had been scheduled to take place in December 
1989, were postponed until June 1990. President Chadli wel- 
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coined t^e formation of parties representing diverse political 
persuasions, and by early 1990 more than 20 parties had been 
formally registered, including the Parti social-democrate (PSD), 
the PAGS, the PIS, the Berber Rassemblement pour la culture 
et la democratie (ROD), the Front des forces socialistes (FFS— 
founded in 1963) and the Islamist MDA. 

In November 1989 some 5,000 FLN members attended an 
extraordinary party congress, at which widespread anxiety at 
the sudden onset of political pluralism was apparent. Many of 
the speeches made at the conference expressed nostalgia for the 
uncompromising leadership of Boumedienne, many of whose 
former lieutenants were elected to a new, enlarged central 
committee. The congress also revealed the strong Islamist senti- 
ments of many party members. However, President Chadh 
and his Council of Ministers were not marginalized in their 
enthusiastic espousal of political reform: the majority of a new 
politburo, elected in December, were likewise in favour of 
change. 

The amended Constitution of February 1989 gave public- 
sector workers the right to strike and they took such advantage 
of this provision that the number of strikes rose by 25% in the 
following 12 months, avera^g 250 per month. In early 1990 
students demonstrated against police brutalily. Hundreds of 
thousands of women demonstrated in favour of the traditional 
Islamic role of women, after thousands of others had demon- 
strated against any reversion to such a role. There were reports 
of assaults on women wearing Western-style clothes, while an 
estimated 10,000 people in Oran demonstrated in support of 
the closure of brothels and of establishments selling aJcohol. 
About 50,000 Berbers demonstrated in support of demands for 
an increase in the teaching of the Berber language. 

Meanwhile, the Minister of tide Economy, Ghazi Hidouci, 
expressed pessimism about the country’s economic situation, 
indicating the difficulties of reform. In order to stimulate the 
economy, he announced the ending of the distmction between 
the public and private sectors— bo5i were to be open to invest- 
ment. In March 1990 a joint-venture law was announced, foreign 
banks were permitted to open branches and a powerful Conseil 
de Monnaie et de Credit was created to regulate the inflow and 
repatriation of capital. 

Following a meeting of its central committee in March 1990, 
the FLN declared itself united. Chadli even hinted that elections 
to the National People’s Assembly might be brought forward 
from 1992, as the FIS demanded, and that he might consider 
‘coexisting’ as President with an opposition government. How- 
ever, the FLN was adversely affected by a statement from former 
Pnme Minister Brahimi, in which he alleged that government 
officials had received US $26, 000m. ($2, 000m. more than the 
entire national debt) in bribes during the previous 10 years. 
The situation was not alleviated by Hamrouche’s objection that 
the sum could not possibly have exceeded $2,000m. The FLN 
was further damaged by the allegation of a former government 
minister that mismanagement of gas development in the 1980s 
had cost the country $40,000m. in lost revenues; and by the 
demand of the FLN-a^ated trade union, the UGTA, for the 
abrogation of the law permitting the establishment of rival 
unions. Meanwhile, rank-and-file members of the UGTA demon- 
strated against their leaders, accusing them of corruption, in- 
activity and subservience to the FLN. 

In March 1990 the National People’s Assembly approved 
amendments to the electoral law of July 1989. Under the 
amended law, a party securing 50% or more of the votes in a 
multi-member constituency would no longer take all of the seats, 
which were to be divided proportionally instead. If no party won 
a majority, the party with the most votes was to take one-half 
of the seats. Parties would need only 7% of the total votes 
cast in order to achieve representation, rather than 10% as 
previously. The amendments to the electoral law were regarded 
as having been introduced to counter the perceived strengtii of 
the FIS in the approach to the municipal and local elections. 
The demands of opposition parties for a further postponement 
of the elections, to allow further time for preparation, were 
rejected, even though it was apparent that only the FIJM and 
the FIS would be able to present candidates in all of Algeria’s 
48 wilayat. Even the FLN appeared unlikely to be able to contest 
all 1,539 council seats because in some localities conflicting 
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elements within the party had been unable to agree on a 
candidate. 

In April 1990 thousands of FIS supporters demonstrated in 
Algiers, dfimanding the dissolution of the National People’s 
Assembly within three months and the introduction of SharVa 
(Islamic) law. Out of concern that the strength of the FIS 
constituted a threat to democracy, the ROD organized a pro- 
democracy demonstration in May, in which tens of thousands 
were estimated to have participated. The election campaign 
officially began later that month. On the final day of the cam- 
paign, in early June, the FIS rallied more than 100,000 of its 
supporters, m front of whom its leader , Abbasi Madani, warned 
the Algerian army not to attempt a military coup. 

At l£e local elections held on 12 June 1990 the FIS received 
some 55% of the total votes cast and obtained a majority of 
seats in 853 municipalities and 32 wilayat, while the FLN, 
which obtained about 32% of the votes, retained control of 487 
municipalities and 14 wilayat. Independent candidates won 
11.7% of the votes in the municipal elections, the RCD 2.1% 
and the Parti national pour la solidarite et le developpement 
(PNSD) 1.6%. In the elections to the wilayat the RCD gained 
control in 87 localities, and the PNSD in two. 

While the success of the PIS was, to some extent, vitiated by 
a high rate of voter abstention (estimated at between 35% and 
40%) and by a boycott of the elections by two main opposition 
parties, the MDA and the FFS (on the grounds that the Govern- 
ment should first have held elections to the National People’s 
Assembly), the scale of the victory that the FIS had achieved 
was remarkable, even unique, in the Arab world. Some Western 
observers claimed that it was the first occasion on which any 
Arab country had been allowed freely to express itself in a 
multi-party election. It was certainly the first time that an 
Islamist party had won a majority of the votes in such an 
election, and this achievement was particularly remarkable in 
Algeria, which had been widely regarded as one of the most 
secular, westernized countries in the Arab world. 

THE AFTERMATH OF THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 
OF JUNE 1990 

Following its successes in the municipal elections of June 1990, 
the FIS demanded the dissolution of the National People’s 
Assembly, to be followed by a general election contested by all 
political parties. However, the FIS denied any aspiration to 
establish an Iranian-style Islamic republic in Algeria, or desire 
to oust President Chadli. Madani, the FIS leader, issued a 
warning to the army not to attempt to cheat the party of its 
victory. Another senior figure in the FIS, Ali Belhadj, claimed 
that democracy was not an Islamic concept and demanded the 
introduction of Shari'a law in Algeria. F^om exile, the MDA 
leader, Ben Bella, claimed that ffie results of the municipal 
elections were ‘an undeniable step forward’. Some observers 
believed that Chadli had deliberately given the FIS an oppor- 
tunity to exercise limited local power so that it could discredit 
itself through dogpaatism anci inefficiency and destroy its 
chances of success in legislative elections. 

It was uncertain, indeed, whether the inexperienced adminis- 
trators of the FIS could implement large, expensive projects to 
provide housing and jobs and thus make Islamic municipal 
socialism succeed. There was no reduction in unemployment, 
and riots erupted in protest at the allegedly unfair distribution 
of food and subsequent shortages. In November 1990 some 5,000 
FIS mayors and councillors marched on the presidential palace 
to demonstrate against ‘politically-motivated’ obstruction by 
government officials. 

In the immediate aftermath of its poor performance in the 
municipal elections, the FLN denounced the use of religion for 
politicd ends and sought the co-operation of other political 
parties to safeguard democracy. Prime Minister Hamrouche 
rejected demands for his resignation and for the dissolution of 
the National People’s Assembly, and promised to continue the 
process of reform. However, by July 1990 it was clear that the 
FLN was too divided to implement further reforms. Hamrouche 
and four other ministers, including the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and the Economy, resigned from the FLN politburo in 
order to concentrate on affairs of state, distancing themselves 
from the party, which, Hamrouche believed, should renew itself 
free of governmental responsibilities. They were replaced in 
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the politburo by young, university-educated professional men, 
rather than by veterans of the war of independence against 
France. One such veteran, Ben Khedda, founded a moderate 
Islamist party, El-Oumma (The Community), with the aim of 
gradually, and without coercion, introducing SharVa law into 
Algeria. Another, Lakhdar Bentobbal, became honorary presi- 
dent of a new National Democratic Conference, in which the 
RCD, the PAGS and the PSD agreed to collaborate to contest 
the forthcoming elections to the National People’s Assembly. In 
late July Chadli appointed Maj.-Gen. Khaled Nezzar, hitherto 
the Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces, Minister of Defence. 
This was the first time since Boumedienne’s seizure of power 
that the office had not been held by the President. Chadli also 
announced that elections to the National People’s Assembly, 
which were not due to take place until 1992, would be held 
during early 1991. While the President declared that he was 
confident that Algeria’s political parties would ‘respect the rules 
of democracy’, the newly-appointed Minister of Defence warned 
that the army might intervene in the event of unrest. Thousands 
of political prisoners, most of whom had been incarcerated after 
the riots of October 1988, were released. 

Ben Bella returned to Algeria in September 1990 to a less 
enthusiastic welcome than had been anticipated. There was no 
response to his demands for the Government to resign, for the 
creation of a ‘united front’, for a reduction in the number of 
opposition political parties, nor for unreserved support for Iraq 
in the Gulf crisis. The Government continued to implement 
its programme of economic reforms, which included plans to 
establish a stock market, liberalize imports and make the 
Algerian dinar fully convertible. The economic reform prog- 
ramme created further, more serious divisions within the FLN. 
One of the party’s founders, the President of the National 
People’s Assembly, Rabah Bitat, resigned, accusing Hamroucho 
of dismantling the public sector. Former Prime Minister 
Brahimi also resigned from the FLN, complaining of a lack of 
democracy within the party. 

In December 1990 the National People’s Assembly passed a 
vote of confidence in favour of Hamrouche, the first such vote 
for 20 years. At the end of the month the Assembly approved a 
law stipulating that, after 1997, Arabic would become Algeria’s 
official language and that the use of the French and Berber 
languages by private companies and by political parties would 
thereafter be subject to heavy fines. The new law was regarded 
as an attack on Algeria’s Western-educated e]iU» and the Berber 
people, and some 500,000 people demonstrated in Algiers 
against religious and political intolerance. The FIS regarded 
the adoption of the ‘Arabization’ law as a political triumph, but 
it no longer enjoyed a monopoly on Islamist activism. There 
were now two now political parties which aimed to nicruit people 
dissatisfied with the intolerance of the FIS and those who saw 
no incompatibility between Islam and liberal economics. Sheikh 
Abdallah Djaballah founded the Islamic Renaissance Movement 
(Nahdah), while Sheikh Mahfoud Nahnah founded Hamas. The 
FIS, which was also losing support to the MDA, claimed that 
these new parties had been sponsored by the Government. 
The FIS itself appeared to be suffering from divisions between 
Madani and Belhadj. While the latter urged his supporters to 
prepare to ^ve military support to Iraq, Madani argued that 
military training should be restricted to the army and that the 
FIS should achieve power through electoral means. 

By early 1991 increases in prices and the rate of unemploy- 
ment were widely perceived to be the result of Hamrouche’s 
economic policies. In March the UGTA organized a general 
strike, the first since independence, which was reported to have 
been extremely well supported. In response, Prime Minister 
Hamrouche announced a wide-ranging programme to improve 
economic efficiency and to satisfy the demands of the trades 
unions: child benefits, which had remained frozen for 29 years, 
were increased by 300%, and it was announced that more than 
$l,500m. (14.5% of the national budget) was to be spent on 
subsidizing essential commodities in the current financial year. 

In April 1991 the (jovemment announced that elections to 
the National People’s Assembly would be held on 27 June. Major 
revisions to the country’s electoral law were also proposed. In 
constituencies where no candidate achieved an absolute 
majority in the first round of voting, second bsdlots were to be 
allowed; campaigning in mosques and proxy voting were to be 


restricted; and the number of constituencies was increased fron 
290 to 642. The FIS regarded these changes as a deliberate plo 3 
to reduce its chances of victory in the forthcoming elections, anc 
demanded that a presidential election should be held at tht 
same time as the legislative elections. 

It appeared that some 40 political parties, including the firsi 
‘Green Party’ in the Arab world, would contest the elections 
However, the PAGS stated that there was insufficient prepara 
tion time and declined to present candidates. Hamrouche, mean- 
while, sought allies among secular opposition parties anc 
moderate Muslims, indicating that, even in the event of ar 
outright victory by the FLN, he would incorporate oppositior 
leaders into the Government in the interest of national unity 
Some H0% of the FLN’s deputies in the National People’f 
Assembly wore omitted from the party’s new lists of candidates 

The leaders of Algeria’s Islamist political parties decided nol 
to oppose each other’s candidates, and it was also agreed thal 
the FIS would provide two-thirds of the Islamist candidates ir 
the elections. However, Madani subsequently renounced this 
agreement and campaigned for changcjs to the (dcctoral law 
while other Islamist parties attempted to avoid confrontation 
When the electoral campaign began, in May 1991, the foundei 
of El-Oumma, Khedda, announced that his party would nol 
present candidates, in order to tivoid further division among 
Muslims. Conversely, Hamas presented 366 candidates, anc 
the MDA 367. Altogether 5,000 candi(lat(‘s wer(i nominated. 

In mid-1991 Madani appealed for an indefiniU^ general strike 
in protest at the new electoral law, and demanded Chadli’t 
resignation. About 40,000 people demonstraU'd in Algiers, anc 
violence (‘rupted when the polic(‘ used Uiar-gas to disperse the 
crowds. Chadli warn(^d that it might be necessary to use force 
to maintain public order so that the elections could bo held. Or 
4 June the police opened fir(‘ on militant Islamist activists 
allegedly killing at least five of th(»m, while some 700 demonstra- 
tors wor(‘ admitU‘d to hospital, suffering from thc^ (‘ffbets of tear 
gas. Other observers eHtimat(‘d that as many as 50 people diec 
in unrest around the country. On 5 June, after further violence 
Chadli declared a ‘state of siege’ and suspended the elections 
indefinitely. Tanks were deployed in Algiers, and a curfev\ 
was imposed. The army was authorized to ban strikes anc 
‘subversive’ literature, to search buildings and to control tht 
distribution of food. In response to the inU^rvontion of the army 
Madani announced that the FIS had reach()d an agroemoni 
with the Government and, claiming victory, abandoned the 
general strike. 

The agreement biitween the FIS and the Govcirnmeut socjmec 
to involve this removal of Hamrouche, whose resignatior hac 
been announced earlier on 5 June 1991, and his roplacoment 
as Prime Minister, by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sid- 
Ahmed Ghozali, who was a practising Muslim and a liberal 
Ghozali promised that presidential and logislativo eloctionE 
would be held before the end of 1991. In mid-June, after having 
consulted opposition parties, Ghozali announced his Council oJ 
Ministers, which Madani w(doomed for its political neutrality 
It included two women, 21 newcomers to politics and the firsi 
Arab Minister for Human Rights. The new Minister of the 
Interior, Abd al-Lutif Rahal, was a former diplomat with nc 
known political links. MaJ -Gen. Nezzar retained the defence 
portfolio, and the army, rather than the Government, remainec 
responsible for security, although its presence on the streete 
was quickly reduced. Ghozali’s ambitious programme of reforms 
which included the establishment of a Ministry of Small Busi- 
ness, was approved by a large majority in the National People’s 
Assembly, On 28 June President Chadli announced his resigna- 
tion from the FLN, in order to demonstrate the end of one 
party rule, and Ben Bella declared that he would contest the 
forthcoming presidential election. 

Tension nevertheless remained high, and there were further 
outbreaks of violence as the army removed FIS symbols thai 
had replaced national insignia on municipal buildings. CacheE 
of weapons were discovered, and later in June 1991 more thar 
40 people were killed, and over 350 wounded, in violent unrest 
Belhadj seemed to be provoking the security forces, demanding 
their exclusion from parts of Algiers. On the night of 26/27 Jun^ 
tanks were redeployed in Algiers, and on 28 June, in his Friday 
sermon, Madani threatened to declare o. jihad (holy war) if thej 
were not withdrawn. On 30 June Madani, Belhadj and som€ 
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2,500 of their supporters (8,000, according to opponents of the 
Government) were arrested, and more weapons were seized. 
There were clashes in several places, but by mid-July the army 
had begun to reduce its presence on the streets and more than 
one-half of those arrested had been provisionally released. 

Despite pressu^ from the army, Chadli refused to proscribe 
the FIS, but during 30 June-2 July 1991 military personnel 
occupied its headquarters, thereby paralysing the party’s com- 
munication network nation-wide. Ghozsdi announced that 
Madani and Belhadj would stand trial for fomenting, organ- 
izing, launching and leading an armed conspiracy against the 
security of the state’, and accused them of seeking to establish 
a dictatorship. He added that legislative and presidential elec- 
tions would be held as soon as possible, and announced a series 
of economic liberalization measures to combat ‘poverty and 
misery’ and to attract foreign investment. Muhammad Said, the 
acting leader of the FIS, was arrested in early July, and there 
were signs of divisions within the party when moderates 
informed the Prime Minister that they wished to operate within 
the law. Fewer than 5% of FIS supporters responded to an 
appeal for a political strike, but a delegate conference re-elected 
Madani as leader of the FIS, and Belhadj as deputy leader. 

In July 1991 Ghozali reorganized the Council of Ministers, 
dist^dng it still further from the FLN by dismissing the 
Minister of Justice, who had complained of the excessive power 
of the army. President Chadli severed his own formal connec- 
tions with the party, and for the rest of the year maintained a 
low profile while Ghozali took the lead, declarmg his readiness 
to meet representatives of the 51 political parties which by now 
existed, and to amend the electoral law. At a meeting between 
the Prime Minister and the political parties— boycotted by the 
FLN, the FIS, the PAGS and some others— no agreement on 
electoral reform was reached in three days of discussions, but 
Ghozali expressed hopes that it might still be possible to hold 
elections by the end of November. The meeting was adjourned 
for three weeks, during which the FLN elected a new politburo 
(including former Prime Minister Hamrouche) and eight parties 
(among them the MDA and Hamas) presented a joint plan to 
reduce the number of deputies in the National People’s Assembly 
and to redraw constituency boundaries. When the meeting was 
reconvened, Ghozali agreed to these changes in the electoral 
law. Regarding an election as imminent, the FLN-dominated 
Assembly rejected a government proposal to reduce food subsid- 
ies, thus jeopardizing negotiations with the IMF. The Assembly 
also complained that there would be insufficient time to consider 
new electoral laws, and criticized individual ministers. On 29 
September the ‘state of siege’, declared on 5 June, was revoked. 
At the same time Abdelkader Hachani, the last prominent 
member of the Madani wing of the FIS, was arrested. The 
Minister of Human Rights stated that there were 357 political 
detainees awaiting tri^ in civilian prisons, and 99 held by the 
armed forces. A national conference of FIS representatives, held 
in October, declared its aim to establish an Islamic state and 
its support for the imprisoned FIS leaders. 

In October 1991 the National People’s Assembly approved 
amendments to the electoral law, establishing the number of 
single-member parliamentary constituencies at 430. (Changes 
to ^e electoral law that were adopted in April 1991 had never 
been implemented.) Other amendments concerned independent 
candidates, who would in future need to obtain only 300 (rather 
than 500) supporters of their candidacy, and the minimum age 
of parliamentary candidates, which was lowered from 35 to 28 
years. President Chadli announced that the first round of voting 
in the general election would take place on 26 December, with 
a second round of voting on 16 January 1992 in constituencies 
where there had been no outright winner in the first round. 
Prime Minister Ghozali reshuffled the Council of Ministers, 
taking personal charge of the economy portfolio. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION OF DECEMBER 1991 

In October 1991 an estimated 60,000 people took part in an 
anti-FLN march, organized by the RCD, and 100,000-300,000 
supporters of the FIS demonstrated for the establishment of an 
Islamic state without the formality of an election. The FIS 
threatened to boycott the election unless its leaders were re- 
leased, but tiie threat was withdrawn and the party subse- 
quently campaigned on extreme free-market policies, stating 
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that it would end subsidies and state monopolies and allow th( 
dinar to Tioat’ on foreign exchange markets. 

The 430 seats in the National People’s Assembly were con 
tested by 5,712 candidates representing 49 political parties anc 
more than 1,000 independents. It was forecast that the FI£ 
would obtain more than one-third of the votes (its leaders 
predicted at least 70%), and the FLN rather less, with the 
remaining one-third shared among the other parties. In the 
first round of voting, in which some 59% of the electorate 
participated, the FIS took an unassailable lead, winning 18fi 
seats outright, although it had obtained just 3.2m. votes (1.5m, 
fewer than in the municipal elections) from an electorate oi 
13.3m. The FFS, led by Alt Ahmed, took 25 seats, the FLN was 
humiliated with only 15 seats (although it won about half as 
many votes as the FIS), and independent candidates gained 
three seats. The FLN complained of intimidation and malprac- 
tice in 340 constituencies in which officials of FIS-controlled 
municipalities had distributed the voting slips. A second round 
of voting was required for 199 seats, and the FIS needed to win 
only 20 to gain an absolute majority in the Assembly. Nahdah, 
Hamas and El-Oununa instructed their supporters to vote for 
the FIS against the FLN in the second round, but the secular 
parties fafied to declare their support for the FLN. President 
Chadli indicated his willingness to ‘cohabit’ with an FIS govern- 
ment, but the FIS excluded the possibility of any sharing of 
power and demanded the appointment of Madani as Pi^e 
Minister and the holding of a presidential election. There were 
demonstrations urging the defence of democracy against an 
Iranian-style regime, and reports that mass emigration of intel- 
lectuals and women would follow an FIS victory. 

THE MILITARY TAKE-OVER 

The National People’s Assembly was dissolved by presidential 
decree on 4 January 1992. One week later, and five days before 
the scheduled second round of the election. President Chadli, 
apparently under intense pressure from military leaders, 
resigned in order ‘to safeguard the interests of the country’. He 
had failed to persuade eiSaer the unemployed to desert the FIS 
and trust him to implement reforms, or the armed forces to 
accept the inevitable result of the election. According to the 
Constitution, the President of the National People's Assembly, 
Abd al-Aziz Belkhadem, should have replaced (5hadli for a 45- 
day period while a presidential election was held, but, as the 
Assembly had been dissolved, his status was uncertain. On 12 
January the High Security Council, which comprised the Prime 
Minister, three senior generals and the Ministers of Justice 
and Foreign Affairs, appointed Abd al-Malek Benhabiles, the 
Chairman of the Constitutional Council, as acting Head of 
State (he was apparently unwilling to accept the position on a 
permanent basis), announced a ‘state of exception’, and cancelled 
the second round of the elections. Only a few tanks appeared 
on the streets, and for two days the FIS leaders refrained from 
comment. 

On 14 January 1992 a five-member High Council of State 
(HCS) was appointed to operate as a collegiate presidency until 
the expiry of Chadli’s term of office in December 1993. The 
leading fi^e in the Council was clearly Maj.-Gen. Nezzar, the 
Minister of Defence, but its Chairman was Muhammad Boudiaf, 
one of the leaders of the independence movement, who had been 
in exile in Morocco since quarrelling with Ben Bella in 1964. 
Although Boudiaf was untainted by the accusations of corrup- 
tion against the old regime, his return was greeted without 
enthusiasm by the 75% of the population bom after he had left 
the country. The other members of the HCS were the Minister 
of Human Rights, Ali Haroun, Sheikh Tejini Haddam, the Rector 
of the Paris Mosque, and AJi Kafi, the president of the war 
veterans’ association and a member of the FLN establishment. 
Ghozali, although he remained premier, was not included. The 
constitutional legality of the Council was challenged by all the 
political parties, including the FLN. Both Boudiaf and Ghozali 
promised to hold elections within two years. 

On the first Friday after the resignation of Chadli, police 
turned worshippers away from mosques, but, amid claims that 
there had been 500 arrests, Hachani appealed to his followers 
not to give the authorities any excuse for more violent interven- 
tion. He gathered the 188 FIS deputies who had been elected 
in December 1991 as a ‘shadow’ Assembly, which demanded a 
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return to legality. Violence erupted when a soldier was killed, 
and two gendarmes were wounded, in a machine-gun attack on 
a police post 20 km from the capital; subsequent attacks at 
other check-points were also reported. The HCS took measures 
to undermine the municipalities, newspapers and mosques con- 
trolled by the FIS, banned political speeches and assemblies 
and rearrested Hachani on a charge of incitmg soldiers to desert. 
The remaining leaders appealed for dialogue with the HCS, as 
the police fired on crowds gathering for prayer and hunted 
dissident prayer-leaders. 

On 3 February 1992 the secunty forces took control of the 
FIS offices and those of the Islamic Labour Union, arresting 
122 people, induing moderates. In running battles in Batna, 
14 people were killed as the army fired on demonstrators, and 
within three days the national total of those killed in clashes 
with the army exceeded 50. Tejini Haddam withdrew from 
the HCS, which, on 9 February, declared a 12-month stiite of 
emergency. The Minister of the Interior was empowered to open 
detention centres in the Sahara (these, within weeks, wore 
holding 8,000 people), order house searches, ban marches, close 
public places, dissolve local authorities and order trial by mili- 
tary courts. On the following day Boudiaf, justifying those 
measures in the name of democracy, announced an economic 
programme including plana for the provision of jobs and housing, 
improved supplies of food and medicines and a campaign against 
corruption. Opponents of the new regime retaliated by killing 
eight policemen, two of them inside a mosque. University stud- 
ents rioted, but the FIS abandoned a protest march when 
confronted by a huge deployment of troops. Three men who 
wore rumoured to be members of Hezbollah, operating on the 
fringe of the FIS, were sentenced to death for murder, and in 
Batna 82 activists were sentenced to up to 20 years’ imprison- 
ment. The FIS, which claimed that 150 people had been killed 
and 30,000 detained since the ‘junta* took over, and feared 
formal dissolution, made another appeal for t4ilks. The FLN, 
meanwhile, showed signs of moderating its opposition to the 
now regime. 

In mid-Februaiy 1992 Ghozali again reorganized the (Council 
of Ministers. Maj.-Gen. Nezzar and the Minister of the Interior, 
Gen. Bolkheir, retained their posts, but several portfolios were 
eliminated, in favour of ‘super-ministries’. One notjible new- 
comer was Saeod Guechi, a founder member of the FIS who had 
left the party in June, while two other now ministers came 
from Islamic backgrounds. Ghozali announced that Algeria had 
obtained a loan of nearly US $l,500m. from a consortium of 240 
banks to refinance the foreign debt. Ho produced a l()0-pag<} 
action plan to address the country’s economic problems; Algeria, 
which had once exported food, now had to import $2,000m.- 
worth per year; Algerian industry was operating at about one- 
half of full capacity because of lack of materials and spare parts; 
and some 1.5m, people wore unemployed. The economy, Ghozali 
admitted, was in a disastrous state. 

In March 1992, at the request of Belkheir, a judicial ruling 
was obtained that the Government was entitled to dissolve the 
FIS for ‘pursuing by subversive means goals that endanger 
public order*. Boudiaf promised radical reform, but this could not 
be introduced hastily. Further discontent followed considerable 
increases in the price of food; the cost of some items more than 
doubled in the first days of Ramadan (early March). It was 
estimated that about 14m. people (out of a population of slightly 
more than 25m.) were living in poverty. Bombs were found, 
local ‘incidents’ occurred daily, and the universities were closed. 
Arrests impaired local administration, as the PIS had controlled 
32 regional and 853 local authorities, more than 400 of which 
were dissolved in late March. Belkheir announced the official 
number of dead since January as 103 (31 had been members of 
the security forces), and estimated the number of arrests at 
9,000. Amnesty International expressed concern at reported 
cases of torture. The FIS warned that violence would not stop 
until a general election was held. The trials of Madani, Belhadj 
and Hachani were postponed until June, but Muhammad Said 
was sentenced in absentia to 10 years’ imprisonment. 

THE ASSASSINATION OF BOUDIAF 

The constitutional position of Boudiaf was anomalous. Widely 
respected as a man of integrity but apparently appointed as a 
figurehead by a junta which had seized power, he began to give 


indications of a personal political agenda. In April 1992 the HCS 
announced the creation of a National Human Rights Monitoring 
Centre, under the presidency of Abd ar-Razzok Ban’a, to replace 
the former Ministry of Human Rights; its 26 members were to 
report directly to Boudiaf. A 6()-mombor National Consultative 
Council (NCC) was also appointed. Under the chairmanship of 
Redha Malok, it was to meet in the building of the former 
National People’s Assembly and included women, journalists 
and intellectuals. However, the NCC failed to find favour with 
opposition parties. A reference to combating corruption in Boud- 
iafs first speech was censored, but in April he again demon- 
strated political determination when Maj -Gen. Mustafa 
Beloucif, a former senior defence ministry official, was charged 
before a military tribunal with the theft of millions of dinars. 
The HCS also ordered the FIS to surrender its headquarters 
and other buildings, as well as its newspape^rs, to the Govern- 
ment. After the loss of an appeal against the dissolution of the 
party, elements within the FIS advocated armed rebellion. 
Amid mounting violence, military courts in Ouargla and Blida 
condemned 16 FIS mcmlxu'S to death. 

In Juno 1992, afUtr dismissing an appeal by Hamrouche for 
the formation of a national government, Boudiaf attempted to 
address the people directly, disregarding fioliticians, by 
appealing for the establishment of a National Patriotic Rally, 
with committees in eveiy villag(‘ and workplace*, to prepare the 
way for a genuine multi-party d(‘mocracy. A'lt Ahmed and other 
opposition leaders dc'nounced the proposal as a ruse to dragoon 
the masses into participation. Boudiaf also prornisc'd a constitu- 
tional review, the dissolution of th(^ FLN and a presidential 
election. Moreover, he ordcired the release of more than 2,000 
FIS detiiini^es, although operations against M(*V(‘ral hundred 
Islamist radicals in the mountains threatened to provoke civil 
war, with 700 people, including sonw^ 100 police personnel, 
having been killed in four months. Miy.-G(‘n. Nezzar promised 
Implacable war’, and there wen* accusations of a *shoot-to-kiU’ 
policy against suspected opponents of the n*gim(‘. Dissidents 
throatonod to launch a jihad and to kill 1,000 police- 
men and magistrates from th(i end of June. On 27 Juno Madani 
and Belhucli w(*rc* brought before a military court in Blida, 
accused of aggression and conspiracy against the state. Defence 
lawyers withdrew from the court, and th(* trial was adjourned 
until July. 

On 29 June 1992, whil(* opening a cultural c(»ntr(‘ in Annaba, 
Boudiaf was assassinated. Although the event was televised, it 
was by no means clear whetlier the assassination was the action 
of a lone killer or part of a conspiracy. The HOB declared 
seven days of mourning and cancelled planned cijlebrations to 
commemorate the 3()th anniversary of indep<mcl(mc(‘ on 5 July, 
It also ordered u commission of inquiry into the assassination, 
which was to announccj its findings by the end of July. Islamist 
extremists applauded the killing hut did not claim credit for it. 
Although the assassin had been seiz(id on the spot, the motive for 
the killing remained a mystery. In December the commission’s 
report was made available to the media with 76 of its 1 1 1 pages 
missing. The conclusion was that the killer had not acted alone 
but on behalf of an unspecified organization that was increas- 
ingly identified with the FLN. One of the demands of those 
taking pazi in a demonstration in March 1993, the first per- 
mitted for over a year, was for the truth about the murder of 
Boudiaf to bo published. It was not until Juno 1995 that Lt 
Lembarok Boumaarafi was sentenced to death for Boudiafs 
murder. Little new information was revealed at the trial, and 
the authorities maintained that Boumaarafi had acted alone. 

^AR AGAINST THE ALGERIAN PEOPLE’ 

The shock of the assassination of Boudiaf did not reduce the 
violence which had begun within days of the military take-over. 
Documents found in Oran revealed that the police were a 
deliberate target of the militants. Senior ofticors were ambushed 
with their drivers and sometimes their families. It was estim- 
ated that by the end of 1992 some 200 security officers had been 
killed since the imposition of the state of emergency: the number 
of members of the Mouvement islamique arm4 (MIA) who were 
killed in action seems to havo been highor. 

Whereas in the towns the MIA worked in small groups, in 
the mountainous countryside and on the borders of the Sahara 
they operated at considerable strength, co-ordinated by means 
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of a clandestine racHo station and fax machines. An FIS leaflet 
advocated a campaign of 'sabotage and fire’, power cables were 
destroyed and government buildings attacked. Some of the 
guerrillas who took part in these attacks were known to have 
fought as Mujahidin in Afghanistan, while others were believed 
to have received training in Hezbollah camps in Lebanon. In 
imd-1992 the Government denied that there had been mass 
desertions from the army, but admitted that a small number of 
soldiers had taken refuge in the mountains, where they were 
hunted by helicopters. 

Forts and police stations were ransacked for arms, and the 
Government was particularly worried about disaffection in the 
armed forces as it became obvious that military supporters of 
the MIA remained at their posts to participate in the attacks. In 
December 1992 79 officers, privates and civilians were charged 
before a mihtary court in Bechar with attempting subversion 
in the barracks of Oran and Sidi-Bel-Abb6s, and in January 
1993 19 were sentenced to death. The military court at Bechar 
sentenced a further seven soldiers to dea^ in February. The 
death toll increased in March when sympathizers allowed guer- 
rillas to enter the fort at Boughzoul, where they murdered 18 
soldiers; after a hunt lasting a week, the alleged attackers were 
caught and 23 of them were killed. 

The authorities had already shown themselves sensitive to 
press coverage of such incidents when, in January 1993, they 
closed the newspaper El Watan and arrested six journalists 
for 'premature reporting* of the murder of five gendarmes at 
Laghouat. They stated that security news could only be reported 
wifli the ‘stamp of the competent services’. Since the announce- 
ment of an enabling decree in August, 10 newspapers had 
already been closed. 

The activities of the MIA were not directed solely against 
state employees. There were also deliberate attempts to damage 
the economy by deterring potential foreign investors. The most 
notorious of these was a bomb attack at Algiers airport in 
August 1992, in which nine people died and 120 were wounded. 
The Government denounced tire attack as Var against the 
Algerian people’, promising to respond with ‘draconian security’. 
At the same time, bombs were exploded near airline offices in 
Algiers. In September there were further bomb attacks at airline 
offices, and on the eve of the independence celebration a bomb 
was found near its centre-piece, the Martyrs’ Memorial. The 
British and US Governments advised their nationals against 
visiting Algeria. In October two men were arrested in connection 
with the bombing at Algiers airport and in May 1993 54 defend- 
ants (26 in absentia) went on trial, 38 of whom were condemned 
to death, bringing the number of death sentences pronounced 
since the imposition of the state of emergency to about 80. 

Before the bomb explosion at Algiers airport, the HCS had 
offered to close the Saharan detention camps, from which 5,000 
of the original 8,000 detainees had been released before October. 
Instead, new security laws now came into force. In order to try 
‘terrorism and subversion’, which were very loosely defined, 
three special courts, which recognized no right of appeal, were 
established. Membership of a terrorist organization was punish- 
able by a sentence of up to 20 years’ imprisonment, as was the 
sale of a firearm. Printing or copying a subversive document 
could result in a five-year sentence, as could identifying the 
judges or other ofidcials of the special courts. The age of penal 
responsibility was lowered from 18 to 16. Reduced sentences 
were offered to those who surrendered during the following two 
months; about 100 took advantage of this partial amnesfy. 

The number of arrests increased. There were 460 in one 
fortnight in October 1992 and 60 during one day in November. 
Prime Minister Belaid Abd es-Salam, who had replaced Ghozali 
and appointed a new Council of Ministers in July, declared 
‘total war* on terrorism. A new offence of justifying terrorism was 
created, punishable by a minimum of five years’ imprisonment. 
Amnesty Intemationd reported a dramatic increase in the use 
of torture in subsequent months. 

In December 1992 new measures were introduced, including 
the dissolution of local authorities still controlled by the FIS and 
the appointment of administrators chosen by the Government. 
Mosques were forced to accept government-appointed preachers 
or risk closure. A curfew was imposed in Algiers and the six 
surrounding districts, where 60% of the country’s population 
lived. In January 1993 three state security courts were estab- 


lished with authority to impose harsh sentences including the 
death penalty. Later that month the first two Islamist terrorists 
were executed. Both of them were soldiers, and there was 
speculation about the extent of support for the Islamist cause 
within the lower ranks of the mili tary. According to one report 
500-800 junior and non-commissioned officers deserted in the 
early part of the year. More executions followed, including 
that of Hocine Abderramane, a close associate of Madani. In 
February the HCS renewed indefinitely the state of emergency, 
and in May the curfew was extended to 10 further provinces. 
In April the HCS announced that since December 1992 some 
200 terrorists had been killed, 3,800 arrested and a further 
1,100 were being pursued. By mid-1993 some 400 Islamist 
militants had been killed and another 150 sentenced to death. 
Yet despite an intense assault by the authorities on militant 
Islam, liie violence escalated. Terrorists targeted not just mem- 
bers of the security forces, but prominent public figures, local 
government officisds, members of the judici^, intellectuals, 
journalists, foreign nationals and ordinary civilians. The exiled 
FIS leadership continued to advocate armed struggle and the 
elimination of the junta in power. 

In February 1993 the Minister of Defence, Maj.-Gen. Nezzar, 
narrowly escaped death when a car-bomb exploded, and in 
March ^e former Minister of Education and two members of 
the NCC were killed by gimmen. In August former Prime 
Minister Merbah, together with his son, broQier, driver and one 
of his bodyguards, was assassinated. The Groupe islamique 
arme (GIA), a more radical rival of the MIA, claimed responsi- 
bilily for the killing but an FIS statement demed any role m 
the assassination. Merbah had many enemies inside and outside 
the ruling establishment and there was intense speculation 
about the true identity of his assassins. During March-June 
1993 six leading intellectuals were murdered and many others 
were forced into hiding fearing for their lives. There were reports 
that Islamist militants were increasingly attacking economic 
targets such as the transport system, gas pipelines and factories, 
and carrying out arson attacks agamst schools. In September 
Islamist militants began to target foreign nationals. Two French 
surveyors kidnapped by an armed gang near Tiaret, a GIA 
stronghold, were found dead in late September. The FIS again 
denied responsibility for these kiUmgs. The kidnapping of three 
French consular officials in October was reported to have pro- 
voked an exodus of some 3,000 foreign residents, including 
about 2,000 French nationals. The thi^ officials were later 
released. The GIA claimed responsibility for the deaths of sev- 
eral foreign nationals, and warned all foreigners to leave the 
country by 30 November. By the end of December at least 24 
foreigners had been killed, and both France and the USA began 
withdrawing their nationals. In September the German Govern- 
ment had refused to extradite Rabah Kebir, the main spokesman 
for the FIS in Europe, and Ossama Mad^i, son of the impri- 
soned FIS leader, who had both been sentenced to death in 
absentia for their part in the bomb attack on Algiers airport in 
August 1992. In a statement made in December Kebir denied 
that the FIS was responsible for the attacks on foreigners, and 
declared that all those responsible for the killings in Algeria 
should be prosecuted. 

The mass arrests and other repressive policies seriously dis- 
rupted command structures within the FIS, and new hierarchies 
emerged and attempted to gain control of the Islamist resistance 
within Algeria. Organizations such as the MIA of Abdelkader 
Chebouti and the GIA, well established in the Mitidja behind 
Algiers, and at Tiaret and Sidi-Bel-Abbfes in the west of the 
country, recruited their guerrillas from the ranks of FIS milit- 
ants, but their leaders were unable to impose supreme authority 
on the armed opposition movement. In an attempt to overcome 
the disruption of the FIS caused by the arrest of its leaders, 
and to improve co-ordination between FIS militants in exile and 
those inside Algeria, in September 1993 a reorganization of the 
FIS leadership in exile was announced. The new executive 
was believed to include Kebir, Ossama Madani, Khareddin 
Kheraban, Anwar Haddam and Boujenaa Bounoua, repre- 
senting different factions of the movement. Kebir, having 
escaped house arrest and taken refuge in Germany, had served 
for some time as official spokesman for the FIS outside Algeria, 
but his role had been questioned by some FIS members. This 
new unified leadership was reported to have ordered an intensi- 
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fication of military operations in Algeria, but also to have 
demanded direct negotiations with the HCS. 

Strict controls made it difficult to gauge the attitude of the 
ordinary population, but in May 1993 demonstrations were 
officially sanctioned in Algiers, Oran and Constantine. In the 
capita] a crowd estimated by the organizers at 1.5m. and by 
others at 100,000 demanded, in what was regarded as a genuine 
expression of opinion, that there should be no negotiation with 
terrorists. More than 500 councillors, members of the secularist 
ROD, resigned in protest at rumours that an amnesty would be 
granted to Islamist militants. In June the HCS urged a ‘general 
mobilization against terrorism*, but later in the month Abd es- 
Salam stated that he favoured dialogue with activists if they 
were not tainted with ‘the cancer of terrorism’: the 3m. Algerians 
who had voted for the PIS, he maintained, were not enemies, 
but citizens who had voted in good faith. 

POLITICS AFTER BOUDIAF 

There was speculation that Maj.-Gen. Nezzar would succeed 
Boudiaf as Chairman of the HCS, but he was not in good health 
and was apparently unwilling to make too obvious the military’s 
control of the state. After conferring with party leaders 
(including Ben Bella, Alt Ahmed, Mehiri of the PLN and Sheikh 
Nahnah of Hamas), another member of the HCS, Ali Kafi, was 
nominated for the chairmanship on 2 July 1992. An experienced 
diplomat, Kafi was regarded as a figure-head who enjoyed good 
relations with the army and who was a political foe of Chadli 
and Hamrouche. He pledged adherence to Boudiafs programme, 
but showed no signs of enacting it. The NCC Chairman, Rehda 
Malek, also became a member of the HCS. One of the first 
actions of the now regime was to promote five senior officers to 
the rank of general. 

Ghozali resigned on 8 July 1992 in order to enable Kafi to 
appoint his own Prime Minister. He was succoedod by Abd os- 
Salam, who, for nearly 20 years after independence, had directed 
Algeria’s petroleum and industrial policy. Abd es-Salam ap- 
pointed a new Council of Ministers, retaining seven of Ghozali’s 
ministers, but replacing Gen. Belkheir (whose management of 
the aftermath of the Boudiaf assassmation hud been much 
criticized) as Minister of the Interior with Muhammad Hardi, 
a former Secrotary-General of the Ministry of Information, who 
was believed to have close links with the security services. Many 
of the new appointees wore unknown technocrats, some of 
whom had previously served under Abd os-Salam. In October a 
reahuffie introduced three women and the first private busi- 
nessman to serve in an Algerian Council of Ministers. In Peb- 
ruaiy 1993, in a more significant roshuffie, the professional 
diplomat Lakhdar Brahimi was replaced by Malek— who had 
previously been engaged in negotiations with the non-Islamist 
opposition— as Minister of Foreign Affairs. After a year in office 
the Prime Minister was deemed unpopular and was accused of 
being authoritarian and of seeking a return to the rigidities of 
the Boumedienne era; his long-term position was considered to 
be insecure. 

The trial of Abbasi Madani, Belhadj and other FIS leaders 
was held in July 1992, although the defendants boycotted the 
proceedings in protest at the exclusion of foreign observers. 
After two former Prime Ministers, Hamrouche and Ghozali, had 
testified, the court pronounced sentences of 12 years’ imprison- 
ment. The verdict provoked immediate protest demonstrations, 
and henceforward all government hints of readiness to negotiate 
with the FIS were met with the demand that the prisoners first 
be released. 

The struggle to maintain itself in the face of armed resistance 
and the parlous state of the economy gave the HCS little 
opportunity to concentrate on other major problems— ending 
corruption and securing popular support. Many feared the 
influence of a corrupt ‘mafia’ of past and present officials. In 
November 1992 the Minister of Justice, Abd el-Hamed Mahi- 
Bahi, suspended several senior officials including the Prose- 
cutor-General, the President of the court of Mostaganem (who 
was Chairman of the Judges’ Syndicate) and other officials 
appointed under the Chadli regime. There were rumours that 
Mahi-Bahi had been obstructed in his attempts to investigate 
both official embezzlement and the murder of Boudiaf. The 
dismissed officials were also believed to have helped the military 
against the FIS, and a fortnight later, despite the reported 
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support of Kafi and Abd es-Salam, Mahi-Bahi was dismissed 
and the suspended officials reinstated. However, in December 
10 special magistrates were appointed to address corruption 
and in February 1993 Gon. Beloucif was sentenced to 15 years' 
imprisonment (and suffered the confiscation of property) for the 
theft of US $6.4m. 

In his first public statement as Prime Minister Abd es-Salam 
refused to set a deadline for new elections, citing the need to 
revise the electoral rolls and to devise a procedure to eliminate 
the possibility of another victory for the FIS. Kafi, in his first 
public address, stated that he was aiming for a democratic 
system based on consensus; ho subsequently promised to rebuild 
a modern, efficient state based on social justice. Ho blamed 
mismanagement in the Chadli era for poverty and inflation. At 
about the same time Abd es-Salam said that there was no 
possibility of elections taking place until the economy had recov- 
ered, and that such a recovery would take at least three years. 
On the anniversapr of the military take-over, Kafi promised 
tibat a new Constitution would be drafted after consultation 
with groups not pledged to violence and that it would be pluralist 
and allow genuinely democratic elections. There would bo a 
referendum on the balance of power between the President and 
the Government. Regarded as a further pretext for postponing 
elections, this proposal was greeted with scepticism as the 
largest political party, the FIS, was still banned and the second 
largest, the FFS, refused to have any contact with the regime, 
accusing it of using instability as an excuse for retiiining abso- 
lute power. Hamas hesitated, advocating involvement of the 
less extreme members of the FIS, while the ROD refused to 
commit itself. In March 1993, however, talks began, with Kafi 
meeting representatives of the war veterans’ association (of 
which he was still President) and of the FLN. A presidential 
communique sUitcd that the talks had focus(Kl on (mlarging and 
strengthening the NCC, on possible formulae for a ‘transition’ 
period, on the anumdment of the Constitution to establish a 
bettor balance between the authorities and on the rationaliza- 
tion of institutions. In May Kafi promised a rt^ferendum before 
the end of the year on how a return to democracy should be 
managed. In June the HCIS announc(‘d that it would dissolve 
itself in December, as originally proposed, and that there would 
follow a period of not more than thr(‘e y(‘arH by th(» emd of which 
modern democracy with a (hu^ mark<^t economy would have 
been creatt^d. 

In July 1993 Muj.-Chm. Nezzar, who had be(*n reported to bo 
sufibring From poor health, was replaced tis Minister of Defence 
by Gen. Liamine ZOroual, although Nezzar remain(‘d a member 
of the HCS; Gem. Muhammad ijamari, who had b(‘en responsible 
for organizing anti-terrorist units, was appoinU‘d Chief of Staff. 
fi’heHe changes wore preceded by a series of promotions of officers 
close to the HCS leadership. 

On 21 August 1993 the HCS appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Rehda Malek as Prime Minister in plact* of Abd es- 
Salam. Malek remained a member of the HCS. It was reported 
that both the French and the US Governments had favoured 
his appointment. It was not until 4 vSeptember that thci now 
Prime Minister unveiled his Governmemt, and the delay was 
thought to reflect the deep divisions within the ruling establish- 
ment. Unlike his two predecessors, who had both assumed 
simultaneous responsibility for the economy portfolio, Malek, a 
former career diplomat, had no experience of economic affairs. 
He appointed Mourad Bonachenhou, a former Algerian repre- 
sentative at the World Bank, as Minister of the Economy, 
signalling a return to the reform programme. During a speo^ 
as his Government was inaugurated, Malek emphasized that 
he would not tolerate Islamist militancy. The Minister of Def- 
ence and Chief of Staff appointed in July retained their posts, 
and a senior army officer, Col Selim Saadi, a former regional 
military commander who had held a number of ministerial posts 
in the early 1980s, was appointed Minister of the Interior. It 
was thought that the military had instigated th(i replacement 
of the outgoing Minister of the Interior, Hardi, a civilian, by a 
senior army officer. His appointment accelerated the reorganiza- 
tion of the security forces and the creation of a unified command 
between the military and police forces in ordem to combat Isla- 
mist violence. A diplomat, Muhammad Saleh Demhri, was ap- 
pointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Ahmed Benbitour was 
promoted to Minister of Energy. Twelve ministers remained 
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from the previous admiuistratioii. There were rumours of con- 
tacts between the HCS and exiled leaders of the FIS through 
intermediaries such as former President Ben Bella, who was 
reported to have met Kebir and Haddam in Spain in September. 

LIAMINE ZI^ROUAL BECOMES READ OF STATE 

The mandate of the HCS was scheduled to expire on 31 
December 1993, and in October the formation of an eight- 
member National Dialogue Commission (NDC) was announced, 
which was to organize a gradual transition to an elected govern- 
ment. Three generals were appointed to the commission, 
Muhammad Touati, an adviser at the Ministry of Defence, Maj.- 
Gen. Tayeb Derradji, Inspector-General of Land Forces, and 
Gen, Ahmed Senhadji, Director-General of Military Infra- 
structure, bringing the military openly into the political process 
for the first time. But little progress was made by ^e NDC in 
its negotiations with opposition parties about the creation of a 
transitional regime. Leading opposition figures such as Ait 
Ahmed of the FFS and Ben Bella of the MDA withdrew from 
the negotiations, and both military and political leaders in the 
ruling establishment remained divided about overtures to the 
banned FIS. In mid-December the HCS issued a statement 
indicating that it would not disband itself until a new presiden- 
tial body had been inaugurated. It proposed to hold a national 
dialogue conference in January 1994 to choose a new collective 
leadership. The NDC recommended that FIS members who 
renounced violence and criminal activities should be allowed to 
participate, although the party would remain proscribed. This 
approach appeared to have the support of some senior officers, 
while others, such as the Chief of Staff, Maj.-Gen. Lamari, were 
firmly opposed to it. Kebir declared that there could only be 
dialogue if all political prisoners were released and the decrees 
imposing a state of emergency were revoked; Belhadj had or- 
dered that the FIS should have no contacts with the military- 
backed regime. 

A draft document, circulated by the HCS to parties prior to 
the national dialogue conference, recommended a three-man 
presidency to replace the HCS during a transitional period 
from 1994-96. The document suggested the creation of a new 
consultative assembly of some 180 members, who would be 
appointed rather than elected. In January 1994 the Government 
announced the release of almost 800 political prisoners. Kebir 
welcomed the decision, but again demanded the release of all 
political prisoners, beginning with the FIS leadership. 

None of the main political parties, with the exception of 
Hamas, participated in the national didogue conference in late 
January 1994. Efforts to persuade FIS members to participate 
failed and even the FLN and the RCD boycotted the meetings. 
There were threats of violence from the GIA against anyone 
participating in the conference. The two-day meeting, which it 
had been hoped would end the violence, was an abject failure. 
The possibility of a boycott by the leading political parties led 
the HCS to select Bouteflika, Boumedienne’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, as their first choice for the new Head of State, hoping 
that an internationally-known leader would command wide- 
spread support in the country Bouteflika, however, declined 
the offer and reportedly returned to Europe before the confer- 
ence ended. Subsequently the HCS named the Minister of 
Defence, Z6roual (now retired from the military), as Head of 
State and he was inau^ated on 31 January, An eight-man 
Higher Security Committee, mainly composed of senior army 
officers, was believed to have played an important part in 
Zdroual’s selection. There was speculation that the Higher Sec- 
urity Committee would remain in existence to ‘advise’ on sec- 
urity matters. The NDC endorsed plans for a three-year 
transitional period leading to a presidential election and the 
appointment of a 180-member National Transition Council 
(NTC) to promote political consensus. Zdroual, one of the most 
respected members of the senior officer coips, was believed to 
share the views of those in the ruling 61ite who ar^ed for 
dialogue with the Islamists to resolve the political crisis. 

DIALOGUE FAILS 

On his appointment sus Head of State Liamine Z6roual retained 
the defence portfolio, and the Council of Ministers under Malek 
remained unchanged. In his first pubhc statement the new 
President appealed for ‘serious dialogue’ to find a solution to 


the country’s crisis, and emphasized that the role of the army 
was to build ‘national consensus’. He subsequently declared that 
Algeria’s problems could not be overcome only by addressing 
security issues, but that solutions had to be found to the coun- 
try’s economic and political difficulties. In response to Zeroual’s 
appointment, the FIS leadership issued statements ur^ng mili- 
tants to limit their targets to members of the security forces 
rather than foreign nationals and Algerian civilians. Youcef 
Khatib, President of the NDC, admitted that it had contacts 
with FIS members inside the country and that these took place 
with the approval of the imprisoned leadership. The release in 
February 1994 of Ali Djeddi and Abdelkader Boukhamkham, 
who represented the second tier in the FIS leadership below 
Madani, Belhadj and Hachani, was interpreted as an attempt 
to conciliate the FIS; but the FIS reaction remained contradict- 
ory. (In March it was declared that Djeddi and Boukhamkham 
had been released ‘against their vrill’.) Earlier in the year 
Haddam, one of the exiled FIS leaders based in the USA, 
described the radical GIA as ‘the principal armed branch of the 
FIS’. In the past the FIS had tried to avoid overt support for 
the violent attacks perpetrated by armed Islamist groups. 
In late March Mihoub Mihoubi, the presidential spokes- 
man, told the official Algdrie Presse Service that Zdroual had 
met imprisoned Islamist leaders and obtained their assurance 
that the campaign of violence would end. According to the FIS, 
Z6roual had initiated contact with their movement at the end 
of 1993, before he became Head of State. 

In March 1994 there were rumours of divisions within the 
military over Z4roual’s efforts to establish dialogue with the 
Islamist opposition. After reports that dialogue with the FIS 
could endanger the unity of the armed forces and that a number 
of army officers were unhappy with Zdroual’s overtures to the 
Islamist opposition, Gen. Lamari deemed it necessary to issue 
a statement reaffu^ng the army’s confidence in Zeroual and 
‘his dehcate mission’. It was also reported that Lamari had been 
given new powers confirming his position as number two in the 
regime, and that a number of senior officers believed to have 
opposed Lamari’s appointment as Minister of Defence in Jan- 
uary had been removed from their posts. 

On 11 April 1994 Malek resigned and Zeroual appointed 
Mokdad Sifi, the Minister of Equipment, as Prime Minister. 
Malek was known to be opposed to any compromise with the 
Islamist militants. He resigned the day after the Government 
agreed a new accord with the IMF opening the way for debt 
rescheduling, a move that was certain to renew tensions within 
the ruling establishment. The appointment of Sifi, a civil servant 
and technocrat, as Prime Minister was interpreted by some 
observers as an attempt by Zeroual to increase his ovm direct 
involvement in government. When Sifi announced a new Council 
of Ministers in April only 12 ministers retained their portfolios 
and the majority of those appointed were technocrats or senior 
civil servants. Changes included the departure of Saadi, a 
resolute opponent of ffie Islamist militants and a close associate 
of Malek, and the return of Sassi Lamouri to the highly sensitive 
Ministry of Religious Affairs. Saadi’s replacement as Minister 
of the Interior was Abderrahmane Meziane Cherif, a former 
Governor of Algiers. Ministers with responsibility for imple- 
menting the Government’s economic programme demanded by 
the IMF accord were allocated new portfolios. 

In May 1994, in what was regarded as an initiative of the 
President to strengthen his authority, Zeroual effected msjor 
changes to senior posts in the military. Maj.-Gen. Khalifa Rabdm 
was replaced as Commander of the Land Force by Maj.-Gen. 
Ahmed Gai'd, believed to be a dose associate of Z6roual. A new 
head of the air force was appointed, and there were changes to 
five out of the six wilayat or regional commanders. In the same 
month Z6roual inaugurated the NTC, an interim legislature of 
200 appomted members intended to provide a forum for debate 
until legislative elections were held. Of the main political par- 
ties, only Hamas agreed to partidpate and was located five 
seats. Most of the 21 participating organizations were virtually 
unknown. Some 22 seats were set aside for the major parties— 
a gesture which seemed unlikely to encourage their partidpa- 
tion in the new body, which became the target of ridicule m 
the media. 

Also in May 1994, in a move to promote dialogue with the 
Islamist militants and other opposition groups, Zeroual ap- 
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pointed a group of six ‘independent national figures’. They 
included former President Ben Bella, Col Tahar Zbiri, the leader 
of a failed coup against Boumedienne in 1967, Col Yahiaoui, a 
contender for the presidency after the death of Boumedienne, 
Haji Ben Alla, the former Speaker of the National People’s 
Assembly, and two well-known socialists from the Boumedienne 
era, Muhammad Said Mazouzi and Ahmed Mahsas. The group 
was reported to have made contact with the two FIS leaders 
released earlier in the year, Djeddi and Boukhamkham, but 
little progress was made. 

In August 1994 members of the FLN, the Parti du renouveau 
algerien (PRA), the MDA, Nahdah and Hamas participated in 
national dialogue with the Government; the FFS, Ettahaddi 
and the RCD boycotted the meetings. A further meeting held 
in September focused on two letters sent to the President 
by Abbasi Madani, in which he agreed to respect the 1989 
Constitution and the principle of the alternation of power and, 
while not explicitly renouncing violence, referred to the possi- 
bility of a ‘truce’. In mid-September Zdroual announced the 
release of both Abbasi Madani and Belhadj from prison and 
their transfer to house arrest in Algiers; three other leading 
Islamists were also freed. A government spokeswoman, Ijeila 
Aslaoui, a feminist and resolute opponent of dialogue with the 
Islamists, resigned in protest at their release; her husband was 
killed by Islamist gunmen in the following month. A general 
strike was staged in September in the Kabyle as Berber activists 
protested at the prospect of national talks with ‘Islamic funda- 
mentalists’, and demanded the official recognition of Tamazight, 
the Berber language. 

Several factors were believed to have prompted the shifl in 
the intransigent stance of the FIS towards the military-backed 
regime, but the most impoi-tant was presumed to have been its 
fear of marginalization by the extremist GIA. It was argued 
that the appalling acts of violence perpetrated by GIA guerrillas 
alarmed at least some of the FIS leaders, who felt that it was 
not in their interest for the extremists to gain the dominant 
position. According to one source, Boukhamkham and Djeddi 
had produced a report in mid-1 994 that highlighted the disarray 
existing throughout the rank and file of the organization, and 
the inability of those armed groups linked to the FIS to compete 
with the GIA in the scale and offoctivenoss of its military 
operations. The report concluded that unless major political 
initiatives wore taken by the FIS leadership, the organization 
would bo marginalized. Moreover, it was claimed that the MIA, 
renamed the Armde islamiquo du salut (AIS) in mid-1994, 
might not be under the control of the civilian wing of the FIS, 
frequently co-operated with the GIA, and had committed its 
share of attacks and assassinations. After the transfer to house 
arrest of the two FIS loaders, the GIA reiterated its rtyoction of 
any cease-fire, reconciliation or dialogue, and threatened to kill 
Islamist leaders who participaU^d in talks with the ‘renegade’ 
regime. However, two months earlier Haddam had issued a 
statement claiming that an agreement had been reached in May 
to merge the armed forces of the FIS with those of the GIA. 
A communique from Kebir in Germany, the most senior FIS 
spokesman in exile, immediately denied that any such merger 
had taken place. ^Phere was further confusion in August when 
the GIA announced that it was creating a ‘provisional govern- 
ment’ known as the ‘caliphate’ and named Haddam as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, even though he had denied joining the GIA 
shortly after his statement. In September, after the official 
media claimed that GIA leader Abu-Abdallah Ahmed had been 
killed in clashes with the security forces, it was reported that 
Muhammad Said, a former university professor and senior FIS 
official who had apparently defected to the GIA, had been chosen 
as his successor, prompting speculation that the GIA might 
adopt a more moderate stance. However, other reports stated 
that Said would remain with the FIS and named Abu-Khalil 
Mahfouz as the new GIA leader. 

The transfer of Abbasi Madani and Belhadj to house arrest 
failed to break the impasse between the regime and the FIS. 
In October 1994 Z4roual announced that neither Madani nor 
BelhadU were willing to renounce violence or participate in 
negotiations. Before his release, Madani had stated that he was 
willing to consider terminating the military campaign if certain 
conditions were met. Z6roual was unable to concede on a number 
of these points, namely rescinding the ruling which outlawed 


the FIS in order to restore the party to legality, and releasing 
all imprisoned FIS members and allowing its armed wing to 
participate in talks. In a speech on 31 October marking the 
40th anniversary of the start of the War of Independence, 
Zeroual spoke of the failure of dialogue^ with the FIS and his 
decision to hold a presidential election in 1995, before the end 
of his mandate. He also used the occasion to announce the 
promotion of Gen. Lamari, a loading opponent of dialogue with 
the Islamists, to the rank of Lieutenant-General and to the 
newly-created rank of General of the Army Corps, the highest 
position in the Algerian military. 

THE SAN^r EGIDIO PACT 

The plan to hold a presidential election towards the end of 1995, 
announced by Zeroual in October 1994, was rejectc‘d by several 
leading legalized opposition parties and condemned by the exiled 
FIS leadership. In a surprise m()V(‘ the opposition parties seized 
the initiative and, after talks in Rome, Italy, under the aegis 
of the Sant’ Egidio Roman Catholic community in November 
1994 and again in January 1995, the main Algerian opposition 
parties agreed a ‘platform for a national contract’ presenting 
the basis for a negotiated end to the conflict and a return to 
democracy. The document was signed by n'presentatives of the 
FIS, the FLN and the FFS, together with the MDA, Nahdah, 
the Parti des travailleurs (PT) and th(^ ALDHR. (Hamas and 
the PRA sent representatives to th(‘ Nov(*rni)(‘r meeting.) 

The Sant’ Egidio pact mad(* an urgimt app(*a! to all parties in 
the conflict to end their hostilitii's and allow th<* r(*Htoration of 
civil peace. It recommended th(‘ (‘stablishimmt of a transitional 
government in which both the regime and th(‘ political parties 
would bo repreH(mt(»d, wliich would pr(‘pare the* way for free 
multi-party elections. All particis were asked to guarantee to 
respect the results of the el(‘ctions. B(‘for(‘ any n(*gotiations, the 
participants appealed for the nilease of the FIS h*adership and 
of all political (ietain<*(‘s, th(* r(‘storation of th(‘ FIS to legality, 
and an immediate end to the us(* of torture and of attacks on 
civilians, foreigners and public prop(‘riy. The participants also 
agreed certain general principles including tht* renunciation of 
violence to achi<‘ve or retiiin power, reH[)(‘ct for human rights, 
popular l(‘gitimacy, multi-party democracy and Hk* alternation 
of power, and the guarantee of fundanuajtal liberties. They 
recognized the importance of Islamic, Arab and Ik’rber culture 
in Algeria and demanded that both the Arab and Berber lan- 
guages be recognized as national languages. Finally they ap- 
pealed for the withdrawal of the army from politics. Belhadj 
and Madani endorsed the Sant’ Egidio pact, when‘as the GIA 
condemned it and reaflirmcid its commitment to the ostablish- 
m(mt of a ‘caliphates’ by armed struggh*. 

Zoroual’s regime condemned the Sant’ Egidio meeting even 
before it had begun, claiming foreign interference in its national 
affairs. Some days after the pact was announced a government 
spokesman categorically rejected its proposals. The French Min- 
istcir of Foreign AlTairs, Alain Juppe, expressed his disappoint- 
ment, prompting some obs(‘rverK to detect a shift in the French 
Government’s position from strong backing for the regime in 
Algeria to support for the process of dialogue. The Italian, 
Spanish and US Governments expressod support for the Romo 
tfilks. Whereas some analysts argued that the Sant’ Egidio pact 
confirmed that the FIS wtis distancing itself from the Islamist 
radicals, anti-Islamist organizations in Algeria saw the pact as 
no more than a ploy by the Islamists to take power; with the 
army neutralized they would abandon all pretence at democracy 
and impose their intolerant rule. There was also criticism of the 
FLN and the FFS for their participation in the Romo meeting. 

In the months following the Rome meeting there wore efforts 
to consolidate the Sant’ Egidio pact. These included a meeting 
organized in London, United Kingdom, in March 1 995 by former 
Prime Minister Brahimi, attended by most of the signatories of 
the pact. In late March Djeddi, believed to be a moderate 
member of the FIS consultative council, undertook to persuade 
Islamist militants to surrender their arms, and in April Madani 
Merzak, a loading member of the AIS, published an open letter 
addressed to all those involved in the conflict appealing for 
peace. A prominent figure in the FLN establishment, former 
Minister of Foreign Alfairs Ahmed Taleb Ibrahimi, urged Presi- 
dent Z4roual not to reject the pact but to make an ‘historic 
concession’ to resolve the conflict. In early March, in an interview 
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with a Spanish newspaper, the incumbent Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Muhammad Dembri, admitted that the Sant’ Egidio 
pact contained potentially constructive proposals; however, in 
the following month he insisted that any proposal about dialogue 
should be presented in Algeria, and condemned the transfer of 
the debate abroad. 

Meanwhile, President Zeroual continued to prepare for a 
presidential election. In April 1995 he attempted to regain 
the initiative by resuming talks with the legalized opposition 
parties. Separate meetings were held between the President 
and the leaders of the FLN and the FFS, and Ben Bella of the 
MDA also responded positively to Z^roual’s invitation, 
prompting speculation that the unity achieved at the Sant’ 
Egidio sessions might prove short-lived. The FFS had previously 
refused to take part in any dialogue with the regime. Talks with 
the FLN and the FFS quickly collapsed, however, when Z6roual 
again refused to include the FIS in any dialogue. The FLN and 
the FFS agreed to take part in the presidential election only if 
the FIS was allowed to participate. The Government reiterated 
its demand that the FIS would have to renounce violence and 
accept the Constitution before it could participate in the election. 
In mid-April it was announced that ^e President would limit 
dialogue to the nine opposition parties that had agreed to 
participate in the presidential election on tiie Government’s 
terms. In May the Government issued a decree prepared by the 
NTC stipulating that any candidate wishing to stand in the 
presidential election would first have to obtain 75,000 signat- 
ures, collected from at least 25 provinces, with a minimum of 
1,600 signatures per province. Candidates would be obliged to 
sign a declaration stating that they respected the Constitution, 
rejected violence and agreed not to use Islam for partisan aims. 
(The decree was promulgated by the NTC in July.) It was 
announced that, in preparation for the election, Zeroual would 
continue bilateral meetings with six opposition parties: the 
FLN, the FFS, Hamas, Nahdah, the MDA, and the PNSD. There 
was speculation that unofficial talks were continuing between 
the Government and the PIS leadership. After being returned 
to prison in February, Madani and Belhadj were reported to 
have been placed under house arrest at the end of March. The 
two men were said to be held in separate residences west of 
Algiers, and were refused permission to meet with FIS support- 
ers. However, in early June the Minister of the Interior, Cherif, 
stated that the two men had been returned once again to prison. 
In late June, in an interview with a French newspaper, Cherif 
expressed optimism that the violence would soon cease, and 
that if the majority of Algerian people ‘were for the FIS’ in 
the forthcoming presidential election, the Government would 
'respect their decision’. In July, following a series of bomb 
explosions across Algeria, Cherif was dismissed from his post 
and replaced by a technocrat, Mustapha Benmansour, a former 
Governor of Aimaba wilaya. Some observers interpreted Cherif s 
dismissal as a gesture of goodwill towards the FIS, others as a 
concession to those in the regime who had been angered by the 
minister’s comments in the French press. In his independence 
day speech in July the President reiterated his pledge to eradi- 
cate Islamist terrorism and violence by military force. Shortly 
afterwards Sheikh Sahraoui, a co-founder of the FIS and leading 
spokesman in France for the Algerian opposition, was assassin- 
ated in Paris. Claims that the Algerian regime was responsible 
for the murder were strongly denied: most analysts believed the 
assassination had been perpetrated by the GIA, as Sahraoui was 
reported to have been on a GIA list of FIS leaders condemned to 
death. In mid-July Z4roual issued a statement confirming the 
collapse of dialogue with the FIS. 

In April 1995 the Government made concessions to the 
Berberist movement, agreeing with the RCD, a branch of the 
Mouvement culture! berbbre (MCB), to establish a government 
body to oversee the teaching of Tamazight in schools and univ- 
ersities and to promote its use in the official media. However 
the agreement failed to satisfy the MCB’s original demand for 
Tamazight to be recognized as an official language alongside 
Arabic. The MCB remained divided in its response to the Gov- 
ernment’s offer, and appealed for the continuation of its eight- 
month boycott of schools. According to official reports only one- 
half of the 800,000 school children and students on strike 
returned to their classes in April. 


THEDIBIYWAR 

Despite the speculation about dialogue, the fost months of 
Z^roual’s presidency were marked by escalating violence in 
which the barbarous acts reported recalled the worst days of 
the struggle for independence. Certain towns such as Blida, 
Medea, Tiaret and Chief, and entire neighbourhoods in some 
cities, were virtually controlled by fundamentalist mffitants. 
Islamist attacks on government officials, judges, politicians, 
intellectuals, journalists and teachers continued, while i^e 
murder of more foreign nationals led several countries to advise 
their citizens to leave. In February 1994 Muhammad Touali, a 
member of Ettahaddi, was killed, and in May Laid Grine, a 
founder member of the Rassemblement arabe-islamique (a small 
moderate Islamist party), was murdered by unidentified assas- 
sins. A new underground group, the Force islamique du djihad 
arm4 emerged in February and claimed responsibility for the 
deaths of two people in February and March. Between March 
and May nine foreign nationals were killed, including a French 
nun and priest. In March France advised sdl its citizens whose 
presence was not essential to leave Algeria The USA the 
United Kingdom and Spain had already advised their nationals 
to leave. France subsequently closed almost all French schools 
and cultural centres in Algeria. Japan also advised its nationals 
in Algiers to leave. Attacks by armed Islamist groups on the 
security forces included an assault on the high security Tazoult 
prison near Batna in March, which resulted in the release of 
more than 1,000 political prisoners. There were reports in the 
French press that armed Islamist groups had become heavily 
involved in drugs-trafficking, the proceeds of which helped to 
finance much of their activities. 

The security forces intensified their campaign against armed 
Islamist groups and resorted to air attacks punitive raids, 
torture and psycholo^cal warfare in their efforts to eradicate 
the militants. According to figures compiled by Agence France- 
Presse, more than 600 alleged terrorists were killed between 
mid-March and mid-May 1994. In February the security forces 
claimed a major success when they killed Djafar al-Afghani, the 
leader of the GIA The GIA’s mc^lis ash-shura, or leadership 
council, immediately declared Abu-Abdallah Ahmed to be the 
group’s new leader. In January a report by the US-based human 
rights organization Middle East Watch condemned both the 
Algerian Government and the Islamist militants for human 
rights abuses. The report claimed that during 1993 Algeria 
had carried out the highest number of judicial executions for 
politically motivated offences of any Arab state except Iraq, 

In June 1994 64 people were iiyured when the GIA exploded 
two bombs in Algiers during a march organized by the RCD. 
On the eve of the G-7 summit in Naples, Italy, in June, seven 
Italian sailors had their throats cut by suspected Islamist guer- 
rillas while they slept on board a ship at the Algerian port of 
Djen-Djen. Exiled FIS leader Kebir publicly denounced the 
murders and expressed his condolences to the Italian Prime 
Minister. In July the ambassadors of Oman and Yemen in 
Algiers were kidnapped by members of the GIA— the first time 
Islamist guerrillas had targeted senior diplomats— but were 
subsequently released unharmed. According to Yemen’s ambas- 
sador, the GIA had given them a letter stating that it was 
prepared to halt its terror campaign against foreign nationals 
if the regime released the imprisoned GIA leader Ahd al-Hak 
Layada. Some 14 foreign nationals were killed in a single week 
in July, and, after three French gendarmes and two diplomats 
were shot by Islamists outside the French embassy in Algiers in 
August, the exodus of foreigners accelerated, and some countries 
closed tiieir embassies in Algiers. After the transfer of Madani 
and Belha^j from prison to house arrest in September, the GIA 
intensified its milita^ operations in an attempt to sabotage any 
political deal; 16 civilians were decapitated the following day in 
Tiaret and Medda, and at the end of the month Cheb Hasni, 
one of Algeria’s most popular singers, was killed in Oran. In 
the Kabyle, a region traditionally ^ienated from the regime but 
strongly opposed to the Islamist militants, Berber villagers 
began organizing their own armed patrols. In July, when a group 
of Islamists demanded weapons and food from the villagers of 
Igoujdal near B4jaia, they met with violent resistance which 
resulted in the deaths of six guerrillas. 

The (jovemment admitted in September 1994 that 10,000 
people had died in the conflict since early 1992. Amnesty Inter- 
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national estimated the death toll at 20,000, one-half of them 
ordinary civilians. These figures almost certainly underestim- 
ated the actual number of Vitalities, as daily killings were not 
reported in the heavily-censored media. In addition to their 
campaign of assassinations, Islamist activists burnt down 
schools and coUeges—the GIA fiercely opposed coeducation— 
and instituted a reign of terror in areas under its control; anyone 
who violated Islamist decrees risked mutilation or murder. 
Army repression was harsh, particularly in popular quarters of 
Algiers and other large cities where many young men suspected 
of Islamist sympathies were tortured by the security forces 
and summarily executed. Death squads were reported to have 
emerged, responsible for ‘revenge’ killings of victims selected at 
random. It was also argued that the security forces might have 
penetrated the GIA sufficiently to be able to manipulate the 
group so that some of their operations served the interests of 
the regime. 

Following the failure of dialogue with the Islamist opposition, 
the army embarked on the most extensive military operations 
of the conflict and appeared to have abandoned all restraint 
in its efforts to uncover suspected Islamist sympathizers and 
guerrilla units. In December 1994 President Zeroual told local 
officials that the state was determined to stem the violence by 
all available means. As evidence of the need for tougher meas- 
ures, it was believed that the army had in October presented a 
report to the President, stating that 283 military personnel had 
been killed between July and October, and that on average 25 
members of the security forces were being killed every day. 
Some analysts argued that the main reason for the regime’s 
new intransigence was that it could depend on the undivided 
support of France, fearful of the consequences of an Islamist 
victory in its former colony. Charles Pasqua, the Fi*ench Minister 
of the Interior, enjoyed close links with the Algerian generals, 
and France was believed to be the main supplier of sophisticated 
military equipment to the regime for use in anti-guerrilla war- 
fare (see below). In response to the regime’s straUigy of max- 
imum force, the Islamist militants intensified their campaign 
of violence. In December GIA guerrillas hijacked an Air France 
airbus at Algiers airport and murdered throe passengers before 
forcing the aircraft to fly to Marseilles, France, where it was 
stormed by French counter-terrorist police and the hijackc^rs 
were killed In retaliation, four Catholic priests (three French, 
one Belgian) were murdered by the GIA in the Kabylo. In 
Januaiy 1995 a car-bomb exploded in the centre of Algiers, 
killing 42 people and iryuring more than 280. Both the AIS and 
the GIA claimed responsibility for the attack, which was the 
biggest terrorist operation since the conflict began. Also in 
January there were reports that Gorman and kSwihs intelligence 
services were concerned that FIS supporters in Europe were 
not just engaging in propaganda but were purchasing weapons, 
ammunition and explosives to ship to Algeria. In March several 
people were arrested in Belgium for preparing to ship arms to 
Algeria, The Islamists were believed to have imposed a ‘war 
tax’ on businesses in the Algerian community in Europe to raise 
funds for weapons procurement. 

In February 1995 the authorities announced that almost 100 
prisoners, 81 of whom were Islamists, had been killed by the 
security forces during what was described as an attempted mass 
escape from Serkadji prison in Algiers. According to Islamist 
sources, however, the men were deliberately killed in an incident 
similar to one that took place at Berrouaghia prison in November 
1994, when the authorities claimed that 60 prisoners had been 
killed while trying to escape There were reports that many of 
those killed at Serkadji had been held in solitary confinement, 
casting doubts on the official version of a mass escape. The 
authorities rejected demands for an independent inquiry into 
both incidents. In March 1995, in an apparent reprisal by the 
GIA, a large car-bomb exploded in Algiers, injuring more than 
60 people, most of them policemen and their families. 

In February 1996 it was reported that the three special courts 
established in 1992 to try cases involving terrorism and sabotage 
(and frequently criticized for alleged human rights abuses) had 
been abolished; in future such cases were to be considered by 
ordinary criminal courts. In early 1995 the Minister of the 
Interior amounced that he was preparing a law authorizing 
the inhabitants of isolated regions to create self-defence groups, 
claiming that some 10,000 ‘communal guards’ had been armed 


during the previous six months. Opposition groups, notably the 
FFS, criticized the arming of civilians and urged the Govern- 
ment to retain responsibility for security mattors. In March a 
former police chief, Muhammad Ouadah, was appointed to 
a new senior security post responsible for co-ordinating the 
Government’s campaign against the Islamist militants. Later 
that month the security forces claimed to have killed as many 
as 1,300 GIA guerrillas in operations mounted in the Ain Defla, 
Medea and Jijel i-egions. The major operation took place in the 
mountainous Ain Della region whore police ambushed some 900 
GIA supporters as they gathered for a congre^ss. Eye witness 
reports stated that the police* op(‘.ration followed a mutiny at a 
large army barracks in the arcia. Although there seemed little 
doubt that the GIA suffered substantial losses in the operation, 
including some of its loaders, the security forces did not appear 
to have eliminated all Islamist groups from the Ain Defla region. 
Government statements that the Islamist militants had only 
3,000-4,000 armed men in the whoh* country seriously under- 
estimated their strength. The militants’ ability to mount new 
operations was demonstrated in April whtm an armed group 
occupied a television relay station at Ain Nsour in western 
Algeria and broadcast a 40-mi nuU* Islamist video. There was 
speculation, none* the less, thiit because of th(‘ high casualties 
among commanders of local gu(»rrilla units, it was proving 
increasingly difficult for the central l(‘ad(‘rsliip to maintain 
contact with, let alone control the* activities of, tli<‘ir militants 
in the field 

In April 1995 security measun‘s w(*re reinforced in the four 
‘exclusion zones’ at Ouargla, Laghouat, El Oii(‘d and Illizi— 
esUiblished to protect Saharan p(‘ti*oleuin and gas fields, which 
provided 95% of Algeria’s export r(‘V(‘!uies. Niwertheless, in May 
five foriiign nationals wen* killed by the GIA at an industrial 
zone close to Ghardaia. Thi* five* m(‘n wen* em[)loyed by the 
Algerian subsidiary of a US company responsible' for the con- 
struction of the Alg(trian H(‘ction of the Maghn*I)-Kurope gas 
pipeline. Th(5 murders, which rec(»ived wide cov(*rage in the 
intornational pn*ss, brought the numb(‘r of foreign nationals 
killed since September 1993 to 82, of whom 29 wore French. 
Prior to the incident the* hydrocarbons s<‘ctor had remained 
relatively free from guerrilla attacks - altitough damage to the 
country’s infrastrucUin* was estimat(*d at US$3,0()0m.— and 
the Saharan region as a whole* had b<K*n I(*sh aftected by the 
violence which had engufled northern Algeria. In May 1995 
polices defused five bombs [)lantt*d in an Algi(*rH h(»tol where the 
leaders of Algeria’s 48 provisional auth<)riti(*s W(*r(* atUmding 
meetings about th(* forthcoming presicU'ntial (‘biction. In the 
months preceding the Nov(nnber election Algtiria was witness 
to a series of car-bomb attacks across the* country. Some 70 
people were killed, and njore than 450 w(*re injured, between 
July and late ()ctob(*r. The H(}curity forces, nutanwhilo, claimed 
to have killed mon* than 150 armed Islamists in rJuly alone, 
and in the following months intensifajd th(‘ir operations to 
‘eliminate’ suspectod Islamist militants. In September a former 
Minister of the Interior, Boubak(*r Bcdkald, was killed by Isla- 
mist activists, 

AN ISLAMIST FUTURE? 

Some observers prc^dictod that the futurci of Algeria would be 
Islamist and that most people would acc(^pt this. It had been 
argued that the FIS leadership, unable to exert control over the 
armed extremists, might be contont to let the army eradicate 
the GIA by force. According to this scenario, such a military 
victory would only be achieved at enormous human cost, and 
popular rage against state terrorism would force the army tc 
negotiate a deal with the FIS. An PTS-led government would be 
inevitable, and the army would bo forced to return to its bar- 
racks. Whether the FIS would then seek to impose its model or 
all of Algerian society or make concessions to its opponents 
remained in doubt. The existence of the FFS, with strong suppori 
among the Berbers of the Kabyle determined to win recognitior 
for their cultural and linguistic rights, was regarded as the besi 
hope that the interests of democrats would not be ignored b) 
the PIS or the army. The inevitability of Islamist rule wae 
contested by others who were convinced that the Algeriar 
people, horrified by the outrages committed by fundamentalists 
had rejected the FIS and believed that militant Islamism coulc 
be eradicated by force. The anti-Islamist tendency, whict 
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includsd prof6ssioii8l ftssocisitions, trsidG unions and fsminist 
groups, stressed the profound changes that Algeria had under- 
gone since December 1991, when the FIS won almost one-half 
of the votes cast in the first round of the general elections. They 
indicated that there had been a reduction in the level of support 
for Islamist ^errilla groups in both social and geographical 
terms. Islamist mihtants were certainly younger and were 
almost all recruited from among the unemployed urban youth. 
Although some observers believed that the army had forced the 
Islamist guerrillas to fall back to tiie major cities where they 
could wage their campaign only by assassinations, they still 
appe^ed to have access to an almost inexhaustible supply of 
recruits. The size of the guerrilla forces was difficult to deter- 
mine: Western diplomatic sources in Algiers estimated them to 
number 10,000-15,000; other sources suggested that the GIA 
alone had more than 10,000 armed men, organized into 40 
groups. The GIA appeared to be dominant in Algiers and central 
Algeria, and the AIS in the rest of the country. Some of the 
guerrillas operated in groups of around 15 men, others in bands 
of 150-200 men; their leadership changed every few months as 
leaders were killed in clashes with the security forces. For its 
part, the army, even though it numbered some 166,000 armed 
men, could only mobilize around 60,000 of these for anti-terrorist 
operations, which might explain why, despite their successes, 
the security forces had been unable to consolidate their control 
over areas won from the guerrillas. It was argued that success 
in rescheduling the country’s foreign debt would enable ^e 
regime to open new lines of credit to purchase anti-terrorist 
equipment and increase its military capacity. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, NOVEMBER 1996 

In August 1995 President Z6roual announced that the first 
round of the presidential election would be held on 16 November. 
Observers from the UN, the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) and the Arab League were to monitor the electoral 
process. By October four candidates had qualified for the elec- 
tion: Z4roual; the staunchly anti-Islamist Said Saadi, Secretary- 
General of the RCD; Nourreddine Boukrouh, leader of the PRA; 
and Sheikh Nahnah, leader of Hamas, which had taken a pro- 
Govemment stance since the 1992 military take-over. Former 
premier Malek, who had been regarded as Zeroual’s most serious 
rival for the presidency, failed to obtain the necessary number of 
signatures to qualify as a candidate. The three leadmg political 
parties, the FIS, the FLN and the FFS, urged voters to boycott 
the election. Notwithstanding their appeal, and threats by Isla- 
mist militants to turn the ballot-boxes into coffins, 75,7% of the 
electorate voted (according to official figures) at the election, 
which was held amid tight security involving the deployment 
of some 300,000 soldiers, gendarmes, police and self-defence 
groups. Aa unexplained cessation in the violence had occurred 
during the two weeks Immediately preceding the election, which 
could account in part for the high level of voter participation. 
The result of Algeria’s first multi-party presidential election 
since independence was a clear victory for incumbent President 
Zeroual—who in his electoral campaign had promised peace, 
security and national reconciliation— with an official count of 
61.0% of the votes cast. Sheikh Nahnah took 25.6% of the votes 
polled, followed by Saadi (9.6%), and Boukrouh (3.8%). 

The main legal opposition parties, together with the banned 
FIS, were forced to acknowledge the political implications of the 
election, and there were appeals for a renewal of dialogue. At 
his inauguration, on 27 November 1995, Z^roual reiterated his 
commitment to national dialogue and pledged to hold pluralist 
legislative and municipal elections; however, he offered no pre- 
cise timetable. In January 1996 the FFS, weakened by the long 
absence of its leader. Ait Ahmed, and anxious to re-establish 
dominance in its Kabyle heartland, announced that it would end 
its boycott of the electoral process and participate in legislative 
elections. The party held its second national congress in March, 
at which certain organizational changes were agreed. Ait Ahmed 
attended the congress and was given the title of president of 
the party. Seddik Debaili was appointed first secret^ and 
Mustafa Bouhadef, who had led the party within Algeria since 
the military coup in 1992, became national secretary responsible 
for organization. But at the end of the congress Alt Ahmed 
returned to Switzerland (where he had been residing for security 
reasons), and rumours of in-fighting within the party persisted. 


At the FUN’S central committee meeting in January Abdelhamid 
Mehri, a strong supporter of the National pact’ who had led the 
party in its ffim opposition to the Government, was forced 
to resign gis Secretary-General and was replaced by Boualein 
Benhamouda, a minister under both Boumediezme and Chadli 
who narrowly defeated former premier Hamrouche, the leader 
of the party’s reformist wing. Benhamouda immediately sought 
to distance the party from the ‘Rome group’. The FLN also 
indicated that it was prepared to contest elections. For their 
part, the RCD and Hamas hoped to tahe the place of their more 
powerful rivals, the FFS and the FIS. Some observers argued 
that the Government was actively manipiilating the FLN and 
the FFS by exploiting their internal divisions in order to ‘domes- 
ticate* them, and enable the FLN to assume the role of ‘presiden- 
tial party’ in forthcoming legislative elections. The FLN, though 
greatly weakened, still retained many of its structures which 
could be used to mobilize a loyahst vote when parliamentary 
elections took place. These predictions appeared to be confirmed 
when the FLN leadership was publicly reconciled with Z4roual 
in February. In that month the FLN elected a new political 
bureau, which was believed to be sympathetic to the President. 

Immediately after the presidential election, Kebir, the senior 
FIS spokesman in exile, acknowledged Z4roual’s victory and 
appealed for new negotiations with the regime. These overtures 
were immediately condemned by Haddam. 

In April 1996 President Zdroual began three weeks of talks 
with leaders of opposition parties, trade unions and social organ- 
izations, together with other infiuential personalities, in prepar- 
ation for parliamentary elections. The FIS was excluded but 
other Islamists such as Sheikh Nahnah of Hamas and Sheikh 
Djaballah of Nahdah were invited to the talks, which also 
involved surviving leaders from the War of Independence, 
opponents of the late President Boumedienne, former Presidents 
Ben BeUa and Kafi, and former Prime Ministers Abd es-Salam, 
Malek and Hamrouche. Former President Chadli was a notable 
exception, apparently not invited to the talks. 

In June 1996 President Zeroual announced that he would hold 
a referendum later that year to seek approval for constitutional 
reforms in preparation for parliamentary elections, which he 
reaffirmed would take place m 1997. The proposed constitutional 
reforms, presented in a memorandum sent to leading political 
figures, included the creation of a bicameral parliament in which 
some members of the upper chamber would be appointed rather 
than elected, a ban on political parties based on religion or 
language, and the introduction of voting by proportional repre- 
sentation. In July Zeroual embarked on a new round of talks 
with the main opposition parties and other associations, 
including the UGTA, culminating in a national conference in 
September to ratify his political reform programme. Both the 
FIS and the Islamist militias were excluded from the talks. 
The secret contacts that had been maintained for some years 
between the presidency and Abbasi Madani appeared to have 
come to an end. 

The main legal political parties indicated that they were in 
favour of parliamentary elections being held at the earliest 
possible opportunity. There was also widespread support for 
voting by proportional representation, which appeared likely to 
give parties such as the FFS, the FLN, Hamas and the RCD 
usefud blocs of seats in the elected lower chamber, although no 
single party seemed likely to command a msgority. However, 
considerable concern was expressed about the proposed upper 
house, to be called the Council of the Nation, composed of 
members appointed either directly or indirectly by the Presid- 
ent. A presidential spokesman argued that it would widen the 
scope of national parliamentary representation, although to 
many its function appeared to be to control the elected chamber, 
thereby increasing the President’s power and strengthening his 
position should a hostile lower house be elected. At that time a 
‘presidential majority* in the lower house seemed unlikely. The 
FLN, under its new leadership, had rallied to the President, 
but the party was deeply divided; Z6roual’s only other allies 
were the newly-formed Alliance nationale r^publicaine (ANR), 
led by Malek, and the PRA, although it was assumed that they 
would also be joined by Hamas and possibly Nahdah. The 
FFS, the RCD, the MDA, Ettahaddi and the PT, together with 
prominent individuals such as Mehiri, the former FLN leader, 
Hamrouche, the leader of the reformist wing of the FLN, and 
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Yahia Abdennour, President of the ALHR, argued that parlia- 
mentary elections should take place before the holding of a 
referendum in order to allow the elected assembly to draft the 
Constitution. Both the FFS, which had withdrawn from talks 
with the President in August 1996, and the RCD, angry at the 
Government’s decision not to give official recognition to the 
Berber language, decided to boycott the referendum and refused 
to attend the (Government-sponsored conference on national 
concord, held in September 1996. The conference, which was 
attended by some 1,000 delegates, endorsed a ‘platforme de 
I’entente nationale’, incorporating the President’s proposals 
for reform. 

In October 1996 President Zeroual announced that the refer- 
endum to amend the 1989 Constitution would be held on 28 
November, followed by general and local elections in 1997. In 
the weeks preceding the referendum, the Government launched 
a massive media campaign and during the voting more than 
300,000 troops were deployed across the country. According to 
official figures, some 79.8% of the electorate participated in the 
referendum, of whom 85.8% voted in favour of the constitutional 
changes. A number of opposition parlies claimed that the results 
had been manipulated by the (Government. Opposition to the 
proposed reforms was particularly strong in the Kabyle, whore 
residents staged protests against the designation of Arabic as 
the only ‘national language’. 

On 31 December 1996 Sifi was replaced as Prime Minister by 
Ahmed Ouyahia, a former diplomat who had served as President 
Zdroual’s chef de cabinet since 1994. Ouyahia, aged 43, became 
the youngest premier since Algeria’s independence. In the new 
Council of Ministers announced in January 1996 the main 
economic portfolios remained unchanged, while Hamas and the 
PRA were offered several portfolios. The cabinet also included, 
for the first time, a former member of the FIS, Ahmed Merani, 
who was appointed Minister of Religious Affairs. Merani was a 
founder member of the FIS but defected from the party after it 
was banned in 1992. Dembri was replaced as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs by Ahmed Attaf, a junior minister and spokesman in the 
Sifi (Government. Ouyahia announced that Vigour and austerity’ 
were the main characteristics of the Government’s economic 
programme, and stated his determination to eliminate corrup- 
tion. In August Zeroual issued a decree promoting the Governor 
of Algiers to the rank of minister in order to address the urgent 
problems facing the capital. In a further cabinet reshuffle in 
September Ahmed Benbitour, the Minister of Finance, and 
Mourad Benachenhou, the Minister of Industrial Restructuring 
and Participation, wore replaced by the premiers allies. In 
October Ouyahia promised a further round of privatizations 
and public-sector reforms. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION OF JUNE 1997 

In early 1997 a new political party, the Rassemblement national 
d4mocratique (RND), was created, with Abdelkader Bcnsalah, 
the President of the NTC, as its Chairman. The launch of the 
RND was delayed as the result of the assassination m late 
January of Abd al-Hak Benhamouda, the Secretary-General of 
the U(GTA, who was to have been the new party’s leader. 
Bensalah presented the RND as a centrist grouping with support 
throughout the country, and denied claims that it was a ‘presid- 
ential’ party. It brought together a range of anti-Islamist organ- 
izations, self-defence groups, trade unions and women’s associa- 
tions, and many of its leading members were drawn from the 
influential war veterans’ association. The RND announced that 
it would present candidates in all constituencies; its lists 
included Mme Minister Ouyahia and numerous otiier minis- 
ters. The party was given permission to use official buildings for 
its electoral campaign and benefited from other public facilities, 
drawing accusations of favouritism from opposition parties. In 
February the leaders of the opposition parties agreed to the 
creation of an independent commission to monitor the 
forthcoming general election. AH political parties were given 
until May to restructure their organizations to take account of 
new legislation or be dissolved. In order to comply with the ban 
on the use of religious symbolism, Hamas reludantly agreed to 
change its name to the Mouvement de la soci6t6 pour la paix 
(MSP). In March the NTC adopted an electoral law providing 
for voting by proportional representation. 


At a meeting in Madrid, Spain, in April 1 997, representatives 
of the main opposition parties, including the FIS, appealed for 
the opening of a ‘dialogue for peace’. Although divided over 
whether or not to participate in the general election, the signato- 
ries of the 1995 Sant’ Egidio pact reaffirmed their belief that 
only a political solution would bring the violence to an end. The 
Government, however, refused to make any concessions. At the 
Madrid forum, the official FIS spokesman in exile, Abdelkrim 
Quid Adda, not only condemned the ‘blind repression’ of the 
regime, but also denounced the violence committed by the GLA 
against the civilian population. The Algerian Government 
ignored requests from the FIS that it enter into dialogue with 
the banned opposition. Shortly before the election President 
Zeroual officially dissolved the NTC and paid homage to those 
deputies allegedly killed by Islamist extremists. In the pre- 
election period several opposition parties complained that the 
authorities were undermining their campaigns; by early June 
the commission monitoring the election had received 600 com- 
plaints of alleged abuse. Many analysts argmod that the election 
was designed to strengthen Zeroual’s position, while an editorial 
in the French daily Ia* Monde referred to ‘an election without 
true debate for an assembly without rcial power’. The constitu- 
tional changes that came into (dTcct in laU‘ 1996 oflectively 
reduced the power of the National People’s Asscunbly, as in 
future any bill adoptiid by the Assembly would have to receive 
the support of two-thirds of the members of the Council of the 
Nation in order to become law. 

Some 39 political parties qualified to take part in the election, 
and more than 7,000 candidaU^s contestcnl the 380 seats in 
the National Pcopl(‘’s Asstunbly. The pro-Governmont press in 
Algeria repork‘d a high rate of participation in the electoral 
campaign and n^ferred to the energetic campaigning of the 
candidates. Other newspapers, howev(‘r, insiskd that most 
Algerians had little interest in the election and were more 
concerned about their daily livelihood. For the first time eight 
seats in the Assembly werc‘ reserv<id for Algerians living abroad; 
however, in France the Govenimtint placed restrictions on the 
activities of political parties campaigning among the Algerian 
community and only the RND was giv<‘n permission to hold 
public meetings. In Algeria the run-up U) polling was marred 
by continued violence; there were almost daily bombings in 
Algiers in the week l)efor(‘ the el(‘Ction, leaving 22 people dead 
and 120 injured. 

According to thtj final olficial results (as revised by the Gonsti- 
tutional Council in mid-June), at the ejection to the National 
People’s Assembly on 5 June 1997 the RND won 156 of the 380 
seats contested, the MSP 69, the FLN 62, Nahdah 34, the FFS 
20, the RCD 19, and the four, with the remainder taken by 
independent candidates and other small political groupings. 
The RND did not achieve an overall miyority, although it was 
generally assumed that it could nJy on the support of the FLN, 
which hiid allied itself more closely to the President since 
Boualem Benhamouda became its leader. The two Islamist 
parties, the MSP and Nahdah, won more than 100 seats in the 
Assembly and, according to oflicial figures, received over 20% 
of all votes cast. In contrast, the centrc-lofl parties, especially 
the FFS, failed to gain as many scats as they had in the 
previous election. According to the authorities the level of voter 
participation was 66.5%, although less than one-half of eligible 
voters in Algiers took part in the election. Opposition parties 
insisted that the rate of participation had been lower than 
the official figures indicated and complained of numerous and 
deliberate abuses during the election. Sheikh Nahnah of the 
MSP was particularly critical and told the media that he had 
expected to win another 20 seats. A team of UN observers 
expressed reservations about the fairness of the electoral pro- 
cess. 

In mid-June 1997 President Zeroual asked Ouyahia to form 
a new (Government. Towards the end of the month Ouyahia 
announced the new Council of Ministers, comprising 30 minis- 
ters and ministers-delegate and eight secretaries of state; the 
FLN and the MSP each held seven portfolios, while the RND 
took the remainder. Meanwhile, the newly-elected National 
People’s Assembly convened for the first time in mid-June. 
Also in June the Government formally dissolved seven political 
parties (including the MDA) for failing to comply with the new 
regulations concerning political associations. In July, foUovdng 
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secret negotiations, Abbasi Madani and Hachani were released. 
It was rumored that negotiations led to a power struggle 
among the milita^ chiefs, between Z6roual’s faction and that 
of Lt-Gen. Laman; it was alleged that Z^roual would have been 
ousted in a d*etat had he not received decisive support 
froni the US Government. The power struggle was temporarily 
resolved, and negotiations with the FIS proved inconclusive. 
Madani was once again placed under house arrest, and m 
October Zeroual declared that the file on the FIS was ‘closed 
permanently’. 

FURTHER DEMOCRATIZATION? 

Elections to restore regional and municipal councils, which had 
not existed since 1992, were held in October 1997: the RND 
won more than one-half of the seats contested. Seven other 
parties won seats in the regional councils and 33 in the munic- 
ipal councils, notably the FLN and the MSP. According to official 
results, some 62.7% of the electorate participated in regional 
elections and 67.7% in municipal elections. The Government 
expressed satisfaction at the result and sought to portray the 
polls as the final stage in the re-establishment of the democratic 
process in Algeria. All major political parties, including the FLN 
and the MSP, complained of widespread elertoral fraud, and in 
the weeks following the elections opposition parties organized 
massive demonstrations on a scale not seen for many years. 
President Zeroual refused to annul the results and street pro- 
tests continued. In late December an electoral college selected 
two-thirds of the seats in the new 144-member upper chamber, 
the Council of the Nation, from members of the regional and 
municipal councils: of the 96 seats, the RND took 80, the FLN 
10, the FFS four and the MSP two. The rem ainin g 48 members 
were nominated by Z4roual. Thenceforth, legislation drafted by 
the lower house, the National People’s Assembly, would not be 
promulgated unless approved by two-thirds of members in the 
Council of the Nation. In April 1998 a new Constitutional 
Council was installed. 

At the RND’s first congress, held in April 1998, Bensalah 
announced his resignation as the party’s Chairman. Muhammad 
Tahar Benbaibeche, a leading member of the conservative wing 
of the FLN, was subsequently appointed as the RND Secretary- 
General, while the election of the party’s Chairman was 
postponed. In May the UGTA confirmed Abdelmadjid Sidi Said 
as its new Secretary-General; he was expected to preside over 
preparations for the UGTA’s forthcoming conference. Despite 
considerable discontent among the union’s rank and file, the 
conference was expected to express continued support for the 
Government. Also in May the authorities disbanded some 30 
political Roupings (notably including Ettahaddi and the PSD) 
as they did not satisfy legislation regarding political parties. At 
the same time the Supreme Court upheld the decision taken in 
mid-1997 to disband the MDA. 

In July 1998 controversial legislation on the compulsory use 
of the Arabic language in public life came into effect. Although 
the law was promulgated in 1991 it had been suspended in 1992 
by the Chairman of the HCS, Boudiaf. In December 1996 the 
NTC revived the legislation and set the date for its implementa- 
tion. Under the terms of the law, all documents produced by 
the administration, public enterprises, associations and the 
official media would have to be in Arabic. Thenceforth, anyone 
who signed a document in a language other than Arabic as part 
of their official duties would be subject to a fine. (Most ministries 
currently use French as well as Arabic in their daily transac- 
tions.) In addition, all films and television programmes in a 
foreign language would have to be dubbed or translated into 
Arabic. Only institutions of higher education were given until 
2000 to apply the law. The Tamazight-speaking Kabyle region 
remained fiercely opposed to the Government’s ‘arabization’ 
policy. At a rally in Algiers organized by the RCD in July to 
remember the Kabyle singer Lounes Matoub, who had been 
assassinated in June, the legislation was denounced. More than 
1,000 people took pari; in the demonstration. At the same time 
rumours circulated about the emergence of Kabyle extremist 
groups committed to violent protest and separatism. Ait Ahmed, 
leader of the largest Kabyle-based political party, the FFS, 
stated that as a result of tiie assassination of Matoub and the 
introduction of the Arabization law, the Kabyle was on the brink 
of an uprising. 


THE PRESEDENTIAL ELECTION OF APRIL 1999 

In a dramatic television address in September 1998, President 
Zeroual announced that he would stand down as Head of State 
after a presidential election in February 1999, almost two years 
before tibe end of his five-year term of office. Subsequently the 
date of the election was postponed until April, officially to give 
political parties time to participate fully in the electoral process. 
Although suffering from poor health, it was generally agreed 
that Ziroual was being forced out as a result of renewed 
infighting in the army high command. His announcement fol- 
lowed a series of vitriolic articles in sections of the press 
attacking Gen. Muhammad Betchine, Zeroual’s closest political 
ally, and clearly aimed at the President himself. Betchine 
resigned as presidential adviser in October along with the 
Minister of Justice, Muhammad Adami, another of Z4roual’s 
allies. Both strongly denied press allegations of corruption. The 
episode was regarded as a victory for the ‘clan’ led by Lt-Gen. 
Lamari and the head of military security, Gen. Muhammad 
Mediene. 

In mid-December 1998 premier Ouyahia resigned. No reason 
was given for his resignation, but it followed strong criticism of 
politicians close to President Zeroual from opposition parties. 
At the time Ouyahia was also considered to be a possible 
presidential candidate. He was succeeded as Prime Minister by 
Smail Hamdani, a respected politician who had been chef de 
cabinet in the provisional Government following the 1962 Evian 
accords (which paved the way for Algeria’s independence) and 
later had ergoyed a long diplomatic career. A new, largely 
unaltered Council of Ministers was subsequently appointed. 

Of 47 candidates who presented themselves for the presiden- 
tial election, only seven made it to the final list: Abdelaziz 
Bouteflika; Ahmed Taleb Ibrahimi, now a leading member of the 
establishment’s Arab/Islamic wing; Sheikh Abd^ah DjabaUah; 
Hocine Alt Ahmed; Mouloud Hamroudie, the leader of the FEN’S 
liberal reformist wing; former premier Mokdad Sifi; and Youcef 
Khateb, a hero of the war of independence reported to have 
close links with some of the ‘patriot’ militias. This time the 
senior generals did not present one of their own members for 
the post, as in the case of Zeroual, deciding that the new 
President should be a civilian. Bouteflika quickly emerged as 
the leading candidate during the electoral campaign and was 
dubbed the 'candidat priviligii^ by sections of the country’s 
largely hostile French-language press. He eiyoyed the support 
of lie leadership of the four mam political parties, the executive 
committee of the UGTA, and several professional associations. 
Until mid-January 1999 the RND had been divided over whether 
to support Bouteflika or a candidate from their own ranks, such 
as former premier Ouyahia. Towards the end of the month the 
majonty of the RND’s council decided to support Bouteflika, 
and when the party’s Secretary-General, Benbaieche, refused 
to accept the decision, he was removed from office and replaced 
by Ouyahia; Benbaieche had alleged that the military had 
t^eatened RND members to force them to sign a document m 
support of Bouteflika. Benbaieche had himself been considered 
by some as a potential presidential candidate. Some leading 
members of Nahdah decided to support Boutefiika’s candida- 
ture, and ousted DjabaUah from the party leadership. DjabaUah, 
himself a presidential candidate, formed a new party, the Mou- 
vement de la reforme nationale, to promote his candidature. 
A week before the election the MSP pledged its support for 
Bouteflika, its leader having been excluded from standing as a 
candidate by the Constitutional Council, which claimed that he 
could not produce satisfactory evidence that he participated in 
the war of independence. Editonals in the army’s journal AZ- 
Bjeich insisted that the miUtary hierarchy remained ‘neutral’ 
in the contest, and President Zeroual repeatedly stressed that 
the election would be ‘an example of honesty and transparency’. 
However, serious doubts were raised about these assurances 
because of the public support expressed for Bouteflika by Maj.- 
(jen. (rtd) Nezzar, and by the presence of another retired semor 
General, Belkheir, on Boutefiika’s campaign team. Reference 
was also made to the fact that Boutefiilm had been the army’s 
first choice for President in 1994. Five years later, despite his 
denials, Bouteflika was widely seen as the ^candidat du poucoif. 

Two days before the first round of the presidential election 
(scheduled to be held on 15 April 1999), a crisis broke when 
four of the candidates— Ait Ahmed, Hamrouche, Ibrahimi and 
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pjaballah— issued a communique accusing the authorities of 
initiating a ‘massive fraud’ in favour of Bouteflika. They claimed 
that a large number of additional voting papers in the name of 
Bouteflika (some 25% more than for other candidates) had been 
deposited in the wilayat, and that the security forces had been 
instructed to prevent representatives of the other candidates 
from being present at polling stations on the day of the first 
round of voting. The next day they were joined in their allega- 
tions by Khateb and, unexpectedly, Sifi. Djamel Zenati of the 
PFS, speaking on behalf of all six candidates, declared that 
despite the assurances given by Zeroual and Lt-Gen. Lamari, 
they had evidence of fraudulent practices in itinerant polling 
stations provided for the nomadic populations of the Sahara, 
and, more importantly, in the special polling stations provided 
for the armed forces where voting had already begun. He ap- 
pealed for voting at these stations to be annulled and demanded 
a meeting with Z4roual. The President, however, declined, and 
the Minister of the Interior rejected the allegations of fraud, 
accusing the six candidates of trying to discredit the administra- 
tion and mislead public opinion. The president of the electoral 
commission stated that the accusations were exaggerated, 
claiming that the commission had received only 38 complaints, 
none of which was of a serious nature. Tho protesting candidates 
responded by withdrawing from the election. Bouteflika decided 
to continue as the sole candidate, but on the day of the elcctkm 
he announced that ho would not assume tho presidency unless 
he received substantial support from the electorate. 

According to official results, Bouteflika won IZM of the votes 
cast at the presidential election of 1 5 April 1999, followed by 
Ibrahimi (12.6%), Djaballah (4.0%), An Ahmed (3.2%), Ham- 
rouche (3.1%), Sifi (2.2%) and Khateb (1.2%). (Although Boute- 
flika opponents had withdrawn, they did not make a formal 
appeal for a boycott and voting papers for all seven contestants 
were provided at polling stations. ) The rate of voter participation 
was officially 60.9% of the oloctorate, but there wore sharp 
regional disparities. Turn-out was loss than in Algiers, 
compared with 88% in Tindouf, and was only 6.6% and 5.7%- 
respectively in tho wilayat of Bejaia and Ti/u-Ouzou in tho 
Kabyle. On 16 April Bouteflika accepted the presidency. The 
opposition, which had already rejected the legitimacy of the 
results, immediately challenged the oflicial rate of voter partici- 
pation, with the FFS claiming that a mere of the electorate 

had voted. The French daily La Monde, quoting a military 
source, also estimated turn-out at with Bouteflika 
obtaining only 28% of tho votes cast (little more than ImJ, 
Ibrahimi 20%, Alt Ahmed 13.3%, Djaballah 12.8%' and Ham- 
rouche 12.2%. The opposition candidates called for a peaceful 
protest march in Algiers against military dictatorship, hut the 
rally was banned by the authorities. Nevertheless, clashos took 
place between demonstrators and the security forces in central 
Algiers and several arrests wore made. Another protest march 
planned for late April was also banned and thousands of riot 
police were deployed in the capital to enforce the ruling. 

Some observers argued that a part of tho military hierarchy 
had favoured remaining neutral in the presidential contest and 
was prepared to accept Bouteflika, Ibrahimi or Hamrouohe as 
President, while the powerful military security faction sup- 
ported Bouteflika and had chosen to intervene decisively to 
secure his victory, fearing the loss of both its political monopoly 
and financial rewards should another candidate win the election. 
Evidence of substantial support for Ibrahimi, who was supported 
by some FIS elements, may have been a factor in the army’s 
decision to intervene. Some insisted that the election of Boute- 
flika had deepened divisions within the army high command 
and, ironically, had prompted the emergence of a united political 
opposition. It was argued that by their vigorous campaigning 
Aft Ahmed, Ibrahimi and Hamrouche had succeeded in reawak- 
ening public opinion, and that the election campaign had been 
a rare moment of liberty for Algeria. Much, however, would 
depend on whether the three men could maintain a united front 
despite their political differences. Bouteflika, meanwhile, who 
was sworn in as President on 27 April 1999, was considered 
capable of negotiating with the Islamist opposition while main- 
taining good relations with senior generals. During his electoral 
campaign he had made numerous references to the importance 
of Reconciliation’ and had stated that he was in favour of *un 
dialogue sans exclusive". In May the six opposition candidates 
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issued a ‘Manifesto for Liberties and Democracy’; however, 
they were prevented from organizing demonstrations, and ffieir 
solidarity proved short-lived. Later two of the candidates formed 
their own political parties: the Mouvement pour la liberty, led 
by Hamrouche, and Wafa (Fidelity), led by Ibrahimi. 

BOUTEPLIKA’S PRESIDENCY 

Boutefiika’s first priority on assuming tho presidency was the 
restoration of peace in th(j country. He (piickly established 
contacts with senior members of the oiitlaw(‘d FIS, and in June 
the movement’s military wing, the A IS, agreed to make its cease- 
fire (in place since October 1997) i)ermanent. Furthermore, it 
offered to co-operate with the security forces against other 
armed Islamist groups, noUibly its rival the GIA, which had 
refused to join the truce. Abbasi Maduni, the FIS leader, who 
remained under house arrest, and the FIS Constitution^ 
Council endorsed thc^ agreement, but some FIS supporters com- 
plained that it did not provide' a political solution to the conflict. 
Others demanded that./7//oe/ should continue until an Islamic 
state was finally achievesd. On 5 July— Independence Day-the 
President pardoned 5,000 imprisoned Islamist sympathizers 
and drew up a Uiw on Civil Concord, which was unanimously 
adopted by the National reopl(‘’s Assembly on 13 July. The 
new legislation ofTered an amn(*sty for Islamist militants not 
implicated in mass killings, rap(‘s, or bomb attacks on public 
places, and reduccid sentence's for those who had taken part in 
such crimes provided they surrendered to the' auLhorilies within 
a period of six months ( i.e. by 1 3 January 2000). At a referendum 
held on 16 September, according to oflicial figures, 98.6%< of 
voters supported the Presidt'nfs peace initiative, with turn-out 
reported at of th(‘ nsgisU'ri'd electoraU'. (The opposition 
FFS insisU^d that th(* raU' of participation had bot'n only 45%). 
FamiIi(5S of victims of Islamist attacks dc'nounced the new Law 
on Civil Concord, which was condemned by the French -language 
press ns *a shameful capitulation to Islamist vioUmco’. An edit- 
orial in the independent daily Ia* Matin accusc'd Bouteflika of 
handing tho ‘terrorists’ a political victory ‘on a sil vm* platter’ just 
when they had been defeat<Kl militarily. Given th(‘ controversial 
circumstances of his ekiction, somt^ politicians accused Boute- 
flika of using tho refen'ndum to bolst(‘r his own legitimacy. 
After the results of the vote wen? announc(‘d the President 
called for those members of armcHl groufis who surrendered to 
bo welcomed back into socii'ty without qiumtion. 

At a press conferenci' in early Octolx'r 1999 the Minister of 
the Interior announced that f);!! ‘terrorists’ had surrendered 
under tho Law on Civil Concord, and that the vast majority 
who were thus exempted from pnist'cution helongtid to the GIA. 
Some commentators argued that the numlx'rs coming forward 
were disappointing because? although the legal stalus of those 
Islamists surrendering to the authorities was addressed by tho 
new legislation, the practice litiiss of their reintegration into 
society had not been n?solve(l. In some cascjs it was proposed to 
resettle former militfints away from th(?ir places of origin owing 
to fears of possible revemge attacks, cspc'cially by the self- 
defence groups. Despite official optimism regarding the amnesty 
programme, by the end of 1999 the? response? to it had not been 
encouraging. In early January 2()l)(), following urgent high-level 
negotiations betwe(?n the Government and th(? AIS leadership, 
which had reportedly threatened to withdraw from the Presi- 
dent's peace initiative?, a new agreement was reached providing 
for a full amnesty for tho group’s estimated 3,000 fighters, 
financial compensation for their Tamil i(iH, housing for those 
whose homes had been destroyed by the? security forces, and 
assistance in securing employment. Furthermore, Saudi Arabia 
was reported to have granted US $H()0m. to hc?lp rehabilitate 
former members of the AIS. For its part, the AIS agreed to 
permanently disband, although in the short term several hun- 
dred fighters were to be enrolled in an ‘auxiliary unit’ and 
would assist the security forces in their attempts to apprehend 
members of the GIA and a breakaway group from the GIA, the 
Groupe salafiste pour la predication ot le combat (GSPC), or 
Da’wa wal Djihad, led by Hassan Hattab. On 19 January the 
Minister of the Interior announced that 80% of the members of 
armed groups had surrendered to the authorities. At the same 
time a pro-Govemment newspaper, El Khabar, reported that in 
addition to the AIS fighters, some 4,200 militants may have 
given themselves up. Other sources put the total figure at 6,000. 
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The amnesty for AIS fighters prompted one FIS official abroad 
to urge the President to begin implementing the political clauses 
of the agreement that led to the 1997 AIS cease-fire. While 
Bouteflika indicated that the FIS might be allowed to re-form 
under another name with a new structure, he insisted that it 
must be headed by new leaders, as the incumbent leadership 
was implicated in inciting political violence. 

^ late November 1999, meanwhile, Abdelkader Hachani, the 
third most senior figure in the FIS hierarchy and the most 
semor member of the leadership still at liberty and politically 
active, was assassinated in Algiers by a lone gunman. Hachani 
had favoured dialogue with all political forces and was rumoured 
to have been involved m a secret political dialogue between 
the Government and the FIS. In the following month Fouad 
Bouleima, a member of the main GIA faction headed by Antar 
Zouabri, was reported to have confessed to the murder, after 
having been found in possession of the alleged murder weapon 
and identity documents belonging to Hachani. Early in 2000 
there were reports that the new agreement between the AIS 
and the Government had further divided the FIS both inside 
the country and abroad, and that the leaders of the AIS were 
planning to establish their own political party. 

In the months following his inauguration Bouteflika gave 
numerous speeches across the country and participated in 
numerous interviews on national and foreign radio and televi- 
sion in which he pronounced on a wide range of issues, some of 
them highly controversial, and made promises, some of which 
appeared contradictory. The new President denounced wesdk- 
nesses in the country's educational system, spoke out on the 
sensitive language issue, promised to reform the justice system, 
urged that national reconciliation should include Algeria's 
Jewish community, the ‘pieds-noirs’ (the pre-independence pop- 
ulation of French origin) and the 'harkis' (those Algerians who 
had served in the French army prior to independence), and in 
particular condemned corruption which he stated paralysed the 
administration and undermined the economy. In late August 
1999 Bouteflika dismissed 22 of the country's 48 walis (prefects 
or provincial governors) on the grounds of alleged corruption or 
other abuses of power. He used the installation of the country’s 
first female wali, at Tipasa on 31 Au^st, to denounce corrup- 
tion, mentioning specifically the security and customs services. 
Although Bouteflika gave his his first speech to the nation in 
late May in classical Arabic (poorly understood by the majority 
of Algerians), he later used French in many of his speeches 
both within Algeria and abroad. This angered those seeking 
to promote ^Arabization' and provoked one of their number, 
Abdelkader Hadjar, an influential FLN deputy, to address a 
lengthy private letter to the President strongly criticizing his 
lack of commitment to ‘Arabization’ and accused him of pro- 
moting French at the expense of Arabic. Bouteflika published 
the letter in October, a move seen by some observers as an 
attempt to confront these factions within the FLN and the army 
hostile to him. Following this incident Hadjar was expelled from 
the FLN and forced to resign as President of the Parliamentary 
Commission for Foreign Affairs. 

During his first months in power much attention focused on 
the new President's relations with the army high command. 
While frequently praising the army for its loyalty and for pre- 
serving ‘territorial integrity', Bouteflika repeatedly emphasized 
that he did not intend to be manipulated by the generals, and 
that he was determined to exercise power as Head of State 
following the model of his mentor, the late President Boumedi- 
enne. However, six months after assuming office there were few 
signs that Bouteflika exercised real power. Both the Algerian 
and foreign media commented on his repeated delays in forming 
a new government, and in early October a report carried by the 
Reuters news agency claimed that the military had rejected 
Bouteflika’s proposed formation of a government composed of 
personalities drawn fix)m his own entourage, insisting that 
he select his ministers from the political parties and thereby 
ensuring the continuation of the practice whereby the different 
army factions placed their own ‘clients’ in ministerial office. 
Smail Hamdani's Government remained in post meanwhile, 
with only one change: in June Abdelaziz Rahabi was dismissed 
as Minister of Communications and Culture and replaced on a 
temporary basis by Tedjini Salaouandji, a junior foreign affairs 
minister. Rahabi was considered to be a supporter of the inde- 


pendent free press, which had been critical of Bouteflika at the 
time of the presidential election, and his relations with cabinet 
colleagues were reported to have become increasingly strained. 

In late December 1999 Bouteflika finally announced the com- 
position of a new Government. Ahmed Benbitour, a former 
Minister of Finance and more recently president of a parliamen- 
tary economic and financial committee, was appointed Prime 
Minister at the head of a 33-member Council of Ministers. The 
new administration included several of the President’s close 
aides and some technocrats, but was predominantly composed 
of politicians representing those political parties that had sup- 
ported Bouteflika at the presidential election. The various army 
factions thus appeared to have achieved their aim of getting 
their nominees into the new cabinet. Nevertheless, Bouteflika 
did succeed in placing members of his own entourage in a 
number of key positions: Abdellatif Benachenhou replaced Abel- 
karim Harchaoui as Minister of Finance; Ch^b Khelil, 
Algeria’s representative at the World Bank, replaced Youcef 
Yousfi as Minister of Energy and Mines (Yousfi was himself 
promoted, assigned the foreign affairs portfolio); Yazid Zer- 
houni, a former ambassador to the USA, succeeded Abdelmalek 
Sellal as Minister of the Interior (SeUal was appointed Minister 
of Youth and Sport); and Hamid Temmar was assigned the new 
post of Minister of Participation and Co-ordination of Reforms. 
Seven political parties shared 20 cabinet posts. The RND, with 
by far the largest number of deputies in the National People’s 
Assembly, saw its ministerial strength reduced from 19 to 
eight; however, its Secretaiy-General, former premier Ahmed 
Ouyahia, took over the important justice portfolio and became 
the Government’s only Minister of State. Both the FLN and 
MSP each retained only three of their four portfolios, while 
four political parties that had not participated in the previous 
administration secured cabinet posts. The ‘moderate’ Islamist 
party, Nahdah, and the staunchly anti-Islamist RCD each 
received two posts; a further anti-Islamist party, Rehda Malek’s 
ANR, together with the Parti du renouveau alg^rien (PRA) each 
took one post (PRA leader Noureddine Boukrouh was appointed 
Minister of Small and Medium-sized Enterprises). The Presi- 
dent called on the new (government to consolidate national 
reconciliation in order to achieve a comprehensive solution to 
the current crisis. In March 2000 Cherif Rahmani was replaced 
as governor of Agiers by Abdelmalek Nourani, Rahmani had 
been the only governor with ministerial rank, a privilege that 
was denied Ms successor who became responsible to the interior 
minister along with the other walis. Bouteflika had also ap- 
pointed Ms team of presidential advisers. Ai Benflis, who had 
run Ms presidential campaign, was appointed Director of the 
President’s Private Office; El Eulmi Muhammad Kamal became 
Secretary-Cjeneral of the Presidency, and Mezhoud Djamal 
Eddine was allocated the post of Director of General Adminis- 
tration. Furthermore, the appointment of a former communica- 
tions minister, Hamraoui Habib Chawki, regarded as an 
opponent of a free press, as head of the state-owned television 
company ENTV, was interpreted as a sign of Boutefiiika’s deter- 
mination that state television should support and defend govern- 
ment policies and not become a platform for opposition parties 
to air their views. Despite some speculation about a change at 
the head of the Banque d’Algerie, the Governor, Abdelouahab 
Keramane, remained in the post. One of Bouteflika’s senior 
economic advisers, Abdelhak Bouhafs, a former energy minister, 
was appointed chairman of the state hydrocarbons company 
SONATRACH, a position he had previously held from 1989 
to 1995. 

In late February 2000 President Boutefidka aimounced what 
were the most wide-ranging changes to the military Mgh com- 
mand since 1988. These included the replacement of tiie com- 
manders of four of the country’s six military regions. 
Significantly, however, the most senior positions remained 
unchanged. Lt^Gen. Muhammad Lamari (who remained CMef 
of Staff), Mfig.-Gen. ‘Tawfik’ Medienne (head of milita^ intellig- 
ence and security), and Msq-Gen. Smain Lamari (head of 
counter-espionage and internal security) were regarded as the 
principal arcMtects of the repressive policies against Islamist 
movement after 1992. New appointees included Gen. Ali Djamai 
as Commander of the Republican Guard, Gen. Brahim Dadci as 
Commander of the Naval Forces, MfJ .-Gen. Ahmed Bousteila as 
Commander of the National Gendamerie, and Gen. Abdelaziz 
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Madjahed as Chief of Staff of the Land Forces. The reorganiza- 
tion appeared to reinforce the dominant position within the 
military high command of those officers who had begun their 
careers in flie French army, only joining the ALN towards the 
end of the war of independence, and their allies, at the expense 
of those senior officers who had fought in the maquis. Two close 
allies of Lt-Gen. Lamari were appointed to command the two 
most important military regions: Brahim Fodhil Cherif assumed 
command at Blida and Said Bey at Constantine. 

Meanwhile, the Government gave permission for the indepen- 
dent private press to set up its own printing and distribution 
network, in effect removing the state monopoly on printing 
houses. The Minister of Communications and Culture described 
the change as part of a plan to reform the unpopular information 
code. In May 2000 the Minister of the Interior and Local Authori- 
ties told a press conference that the authorities would not grant 
legal recognition to Ahmed Taleb Ibrahimi’s new political party 
(Wafa), insinuating that the party was simply a reconstitution 
of the banned FIS under another name. In resj^nso Wafa 
claimed that former FIS members made up only a tiny fraction 
of the party’s leadership. Some observers argued that Bouteflika 
was keen to launch his own political party, and regarded Wafa 
as a potential rival especially in securing popular support within 
Islamist circles. 

A new Government was formed on 26 August 2000, following 
the resignation of Ahmed Bcnbitour. The French daily Lg Monde 
commented that it had been known for some time that the 
outgoing premier considered himself to be excluded by Boute- 
flika from the decision-making process; furthermore, the Presi- 
dent had not refrained from public criticism of the Government’s 
'immobiLiamd. In addition, iJkore were known to be fundamental 
differences between the Head of State and Prime Minister on 
economic policy, not least on the issue of the privatization of 
state concerns (Benbitour, concerned not to exacerbate social 
tensions, favoured a cautious approach). Bouteflika swiftly appo- 
inted one of his closest associates, All Benflis, as Prime Minister. 
The composition of the new Government, announced without 
delay, was little changed from that of the Benbitour administra- 
tion: most senior ministers retained their posts, the most notable 
exception being Yousfi (redesignated Minister-delegate to the 
Prime Minister) who was replaced as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
by Abdelaziz Belkadem, a well-known reformist, former head of 
the legislature and a principal architect of the Sant’ Egidio pact. 

POUTICAL VIOLENCE CONTINUES 

The presidential election in November 1995 did not bring an 
end to political violence, which continued to claim an estimated 
100 victims every week. Within hours of l^esident Z^roual’s 
acceptance speech, Gen. Muhammad Boutighane, second in 
command of the navy and a personal friend of the President, 
was assassinated, and in December Col Boumezrague was murd- 
ered in central Algiers; both killings were attributed to the GIA. 
December saw a spate of car-bombs, including an explosion in an 
Alters suburb which resulted in 15 fatalities. The Government 
estimated that during 1995 acts of sabotage by armed Islamist 
groups inflicted damage of more than US $2,000m. Neverthe- 
less, military analysts argued that the new strategies introduced 
by the security forces were more efficient than in the past, that 
anti-terrorist intelligence was better co-ordinated and that the 
self-defence ^oups, numbering some 18,000 men, had become 
increasingly integrated into ffie regime’s security apparatus. 
They claimed that the security forces had made it more difficult 
for Islamist guerrilla bands to regroup and obtain weapons and 
that they had fragmented into small groups unable to mount 
operations against milit^ convoys or major military targets. 
As a result, Islamist militants increasingly favoured the use of 
car-bombs— it was estimated that in the six weeks after the 
start of Ramadan in January 1996 some 80 car-bombs had 
exploded. After the presidential election the internment camp 
in the Sahara for alleged Islamist militants was closed and its 
inmates released. None the less, some 17,000 Algerians 
remained imprisoned, the majority witiiout trid, for alleged 
terrorist activities. 

Human rights organizations continued to condemn both the 
Islamist militants and the security forces for human rights 
abuses. Yahia Abdennour, a veteran human rights activist, for 
example, claimed that some of the atrocities attributed to the 
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GIA were actually perpetrated by the militiiry to maintain an 
atmosphere of crisis for their own political ends, a view widely 
supported in tho country. In March 1996 Amnttsty International 
accused the security forces of resorting to torture and extrajudi- 
cial executions, alleging that many detainees were denied a fair 
trial. Concern was expressed at the lack of an independent, 
public investigation into alleged human rights abuses, including 
the killings at Serkadji prison in February 1995 (see above), 
fjournalists continued to experience violence and intimidation 
from Islamist militants and harassment, by the authorities, and 
several were killed in th(^ wave of car-bomb utUicks in early 
1996. The regime regularly banned newspap(‘rH for printing 
articles about security-related incidents, and arrested journal- 
ists on charges of libel or divulging security secrets. In February 
1996 the Government tightened controls over the media, notably 
concerning stories relating to tho violence. In January the 
Mouvement des femmes democrates was formed to campaign 
against the many abuses that Algerian women had suffered 
during the violence. The new party, led by Khalida Messaoudi, 
a well-known feminist, anti-Islamist and spokeswoman for Said 
Saadi, claimed that women had been kill(»d by Islamist 
militants since 1992. A pamphlet published by a group of female 
journalists in March 1996 to mark International Women’s Day 
listed 600 ‘assassinations’ of womcm. In May th(‘ GIA murdered 
seven elderly French monks who had b(‘en kidnapped earlier 
from their monastoiy near Medea. Th(‘re v/eiv n^ports that the 
Algerian secret services had ndusc^d to collaborate with their 
French counU^rparts during cdTorts t.o s(‘cu«* the monks’ release. 
There were further reports of infighting among Islamist militias, 
including the death in July of Djamel Zitouni, a GIA leader, in 
clashes between rival factions. In the following month the 
French Roman Gatholic Bishop of Oran was assassinated by 
Islamist militants. In Septemh(‘r Merzak, th(‘ ALS leador, was 
reported to have condemned attacks against the civilian popula- 
tion and to have urged the Islamist guerrillas to unite under his 
command. The AIS repeatedly insisted that it only perpetrated 
attacks on military or paramilitaiy targ(»ts. A month later a 
communique from Harakat al-Bakoun al-Ahd, a group formerly 
part of the GIA, condemn<Kl members of another faction, Takfir 
wa Hijra, composed of veterans of the Afghanistan war, for 
carrying out attacks against the civilian pojiulation. In late 
October Prime Minister Ouyahia cUiclared that tho security 
forces were achieving considerable success in th(*ir campaign 
against the Islamist militias, which ho insisted received support 
from foreign organizations. Despite th(i deti^rmination of 
Algeria’s security forces to eliminate the militants Islamist 
groups continued to carry out car-bomb attacks, ambushes and 
oflensives against infrastructural targets such as railway linos 
and power supplies. In December the GIA announced that its 
new leader was Slimane Mahorzi, also known as Abou Djamil, 
a veteran of the war in Afghanistan. Govc^rnment claims that 
the security situation was improving wesre undermined in Jan- 
uary 1997 when there was a sharp upsurge in violence at the 
beginning of Ramadan; a scries of bombs (exploded in Algiers 
and other cities, and night attacks wore launched on isolated 
villages. At least 180 people, most of them civilians, were killed 
in the first two weeks of Ramadan, The bombings in Algiers 
continued in the period preceding the general (Section, while 
reports emerged of attacks by GIA factions on villages, increas- 
ingly involving horrific ritualistic massacres. In April more than 
90 people were slaughtered in one such massacre. The security 
forces claimed some successes, including the destruction of a 
guerrilla base near Tizi-Ouzou during which more than 100 
Islamist militants were killed. However, some argued that there 
were indications that the Government was prepared to accept 
a certain level of violence in the hope that internal divisions 
would weaken guerrilla groups and that the massacres of civil- 
ians attributed to Islamist extremists would alienate most 
Algerians. 

Meanwhile, the Government denied claims that many people 
arrested by the security forces were detained for long periods 
in secret detention centres. It was alleged that 16 such centres 
ensted in Algiers alone. Several thousand people had simply 
disappeared, although not all of these ^disparitions^ were attri- 
buted to the security forces. A report published in June 1997 by 
the F6d4ration intemationale des ligues des droits de I’homme 
confirmed the systematic use of torture by the authorities 
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agmnst detainees suspected of membership of toorist' groups, 
^d arbitrary executions by the security forces of suspected 
Islamist militants. It alleged that many of these executions 
were penetrated by self-defence groups, but that the regime 
mvanably blamed them on the Islamists. 

The cycle of violence intensified in mid-1997 when a series of 
massacres took place in villages to the south and west of Algiers 
in an area increasingly referred to as the ‘triangle of death*. 
In some villages several hundred people— virtually the entire 
community— were slaughtered. Some victims had their throats 
cut or were burnt alive, and many were horribly mutilated. The 
security forces appeared unable or unwilling to prevent the 
bloodshed; on several occasions the military failed to assist the 
local population during attacks that took place in the vicinity 
of army barracks. Although the GIA was widely held responsible 
for the massacres, some claimed that most of the GIA factions 
had been infiltrated and some were controlled by military intel- 
ligence, It was also alleged that some massacres were per- 
petrated by army units disguised as Islamist guerrillas. Reports 
in the European press, based on allegations made by former 
members of the Algerian security services living in exile, claimed 
that the Algerian secret services were responsible for ^e bomb 
attacks in Paris in 1995 and the murder of the Italian sailors 
at Djen-Djen in 1994 (see above). The allegations may have 
been made by rival military factions to discredit the head of the 
secret services and his associates. In August 1997, following a 
night of slaughter in villages south of Algiers, Kofi Annan, the 
UN Secretary-General, angered the Algerian Government by 
suggesting that the UN might consider some form of interven- 
tion in Algeria in order to stem the violence. Abbasi Madani, 
who had recently been released from detention, responded by 
writing Annan an open letter offering to appeal for an immediate 
truce. Shortly afterwards Madani was once again confined to 
house arrest, and Annan did not repeat his suggestion of inter- 
national intervention. Germany, the United I^gdom and Italy 
appealed for international action to be taken to resolve the 
conflict, but the Algerian authorities remained opposed to any 
form of international intervention or mediation in what it 
regarded as its internal affairs. In September the AIS announced 
a unilateral cease-fire, effective from 1 October, m an attempt 
to expose members of the GIA as the principal perpetrators of 
the recent civilian massacres. 

Further massacres took place in December 1997 in the days 
preceding the start of Ramadan and continued during the holy 
month, during which more than 1,300 civilians were killed. As 
Ramadan began, independent reports claimed that more than 
400 civilians were slaughtered in one night in villages near 
Relizane in the north-west of the country, where the AIS had 
been active before announcing a cease-fire. Massacres continued 
in the Relizane region and in one incident an entire village was 
razed to the ground: there were no survivors. Attacks also took 
place in other parts of the north-west, and in the Algiers region. 
International concern at the escalation of violence in Algeria 
led to the dispatch of a ministerial delegation of the European 
Union (EU) to Algiers in January 1998. Algerian officials con- 
tinued to reject aU offers of foreign mediation or assistance for 
the victims of the violence and firmly opposed any form of 
independent inquiry into the massacres. The Government re- 
peated its complaint that the European authorities were not 
taking sufficient action to contain the activities of Islamist 
networks operating in countries of EU. A delegation from the 
European Parliament visited Algiers in February but had lim- 
ited success. Also in February the US-based Human Rights 
Watch announced that there was overwhelming evidence that 
the secunty forces were responsible for the disappearance of 
more than 1,000 people since 1992. In January Prime Minister 
Ouyahia declared that despite the recent massacres the authori- 
ties were close to defeating ‘terrorism’. In answer to questions 
from leaders of parliamentary opposition parties, he stated that 
26,536 people had been killed and 21,137 had been wounded in 
the conflict since the beginning of 1992. This was the first time 
that the authorities had released official figures for the death 
toll, which were considerably lower than those quoted by human 
rights organizations. 

In February 1998 official sources claimed that the GIA had 
suffered heavy casualties in clashes with the security forces, 
and the local press reported renewed fighting between the GIA 


and the AIS. The AIS cease-fire continued, and it was claimed 
that the AIS had persuaded several smalls armed groups to 
declare a truce and seek a political solution to the conflict. 
Although details of the deal made between the military and the 
AIS that led to the cease-fire were not revealed, there was 
speculation that it included the incorporation of some AIS 
fighters into re^ar units of the armed forces. The Islamist 
opposition remained deeply divided, and there were reports that 
the AIS had begun co-operating with the security forces against 
their GIA rivals. Severd European countnes began proceedings 
to arrest Algerians suspected of providing support for the Gl^ 
In spite of claims by the Algerian authorities that the conflict 
was nearly over, and that GIA groups had incurred significant 
losses as a result of operations by the security forces, massacres, 
ambushes and bomb attacks continued during 1998 and into 
1999, although not on the scale experienced at the beginning 
of 1998. 

In April 1998 more than 100 people, including policemen, 
leaders of self-defence groups and local government officials, 
among them two mayors and a member of the RND, were 
arrested in Relizane for alleged involvement in the massacres 
of civilians. Those arrested were said to have been involved not 
only in eliminating suspected Islamists but also in killings 
linked to criminal activities and tribal rivalries. While officials 
adxnitted that some abuses were committed by the securily 
forces and their allies, they insisted that such incidents were 
rare. Human rights groups continued to insist that the securily 
forces were responsible for numerous extrajudicial executions 
of both individuals and groups of people, while the fate of the 
many ^disparus' attracted growing international attention. In 
July a hi^-level UN ‘fact-finding’ mission, led by former Portu- 
guese President Mdrio Soares, was dispatched to Algeria to hold 
consultations with government officials and representatives of 
political parties and civil sociely; it was also permitted access 
to severd sites of recent massacres and to Serkadji prison. 
The mission’s report stressed the need to reinforce civilian 
government in Algeria and to accelerate economic reforms, but 
it was strongly criticized by Amnesty International for failing 
to address the human rights ‘crisis’ 

Despite President Boutefiika’s peace initiative, launched in 
July 1999, the killing of civilians, soldiers and policemen by the 
GIA and its splinter groups continued during the second half 
1999, albeit at a much lower level than in previous years. An 
estimated 150 people were reported killed during the month of 
Ramadan, whi^ began in early December— a significant figure 
but only a fraction of the killings recorded during the same 
period in the years since the conflict began. The security forces 
continued to mount offensives against GIA strongholds, and 
it was generally agreed that they had become increasingly 
successful in their war of attrition and had greatly reduced, 
although not eliminated, the threat posed by radicd Islamist 
forces. The GIA itself, while apparently weakened and more 
divided than ever, remained extremely dangerous. In response 
to the AIS announcement in June that it was to make its cease- 
fire (in place since October 1997) permanent, the main GIA 
faction, headed by Antar Zouabri, threatened to step up its 
campaign of violence inside Algeria and abroad. GIA violence 
intensified in the run up to the September referendum on the 
Law on Civil Concord, and the group pledged to continue its 
attacks until Algeria became an Islamic state. Nevertheless, 
official sources claimed that by the mid-January 2000 deadline 
large numbers of GIA militants had surrendered to the authori- 
ties under the President’s amnesty programme. Immediately 
after the expiry of the deadline the Minister of the Interior and 
Local Authorities announced that 80% of members of armed 
groups had surrendered to the authorities. Also in mid-January 
all MS fighters were granted a full amnesty (see above), in 
return for which the force agreed to disband permanently. In 
the short term several hundred former AIS fighters were to be 
enrolled m an ‘auxihary unit’ under army command and 
deployed against those Islamist militants (primarily the GIA) 
who remained active; local reports suggested they would number 
some 1,500. President Bouteflika declared that after the 
amnesty deadline had expired rebels who had not surrendered 
would be hunted down relentlessly. In the second half of January 
the security forces mounted a major offensive against GIA 
strongholds in the west of the country, with the local media 
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reporting the deaths of a number of soldiers, rebels and civilians. 
In February Bouteflika indicated that he might be prepared to 
offer an amnesty to members of Hassan Hatiab's DaVa wal 
Djihad (which had broken away from the GIA in October 1998), 
on the grounds that its attacks had targeted the security forces 
rather than civilians. For some months there had been specula- 
tion tliat Hattab would seek a deal with the authorities and 
disband his group, although a statement to news organizations 
claiming to come from Hattab denied that any talks had taken 
place or indeed that the group intended to surrender. In late 
March Gen. (retd) Muhammad Attalila, a close and influential 
ally of Bouteflika, asserted that only a general amnesty covering 
all the armed groups still active would bring the violence to an 
end— a proposal opposed by the RND and the FLN. Despite 
numerous security force olfensives against rebel Islamist groups’ 
strongholds throughout 2000, in July of that year, 12 months 
after the launch of Bouteflika’s initiative for national reconcilia- 
tion, thousands of Islamist guerrillas remained at largo. Boute- 
flika had acknowledged in August 1999 that at least 100,000 
people had died in the previous seven years as a result of the 
civil conflict (rather than the 30,000 previously claimed by the 
Government), and the number of victims continued to rise 
during 2000. There were regular reports in the Algerian media 
of killings of Islamist rebels, security force members and civil- 
ians, and scepticism remained about the success of Boutoflika’s 
initiative. 

Meanwhile in late 1999 President Bouteflika had agreed to 
allow Amnesty International to send a delegation to Algeria. 
The organization, long outspoken in its criticism of Algeria’s 
human rights record, had been banned from visiting the counter 
for more than three years. The delegation, which visited Algeria 
in May 2000, was strongly denounced by sections of the Algerian 
press which accused Amnesty International of favouring the 
Islamists. In a statement issued prior to departure, the head of 
the delegation acknowledged that there had been a significant 
improvement in Algeria’s human rights situation, although he 
emphasized that there wore still areas, notably the fate of an 
estimated 22,000 missing persons who had disappeared since 
1992, that required investigation. Visits to Algeria wore also 
planned by three other human rights organizations: Human 
Rights Watch, the PIDH and Reporters sans Pronticres. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS AFTER THE 1992 COUP 

The resignation of President Chadli and the blocking by the 
military of any advance towards a parliamentary system did 
not adversely affect Algeria’s international relations. In those 
Arab countries that had their own problems, or perceived prob- 
lems, with Islamic fundamentalists it was generally welcomed. 
Soon after the coup the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Brahimi, 
visited the Persian (Arabian) Gulf to explain the motives behind 
it and to draw attention to his country’s economic plight. Later 
Maj.-Gen. Nezzar went there to discuss co-operation on security 
matters. At a meeting of Arab Ministers of the Interior in Tunis 
in early 1993, Algeria, Egypt and Tunisia attempted to convince 
the other participants that terrorism resulting from extremism 
was a common concern. Egypt also took steps to ensure that 
Algeria was fully supportive of US peace initiatives. Only with 
Sudan did relations become strained as Algeria accused it of 
providing training for at least 600 Islamist militants: the 
Algerian ambassador was recalled from Khartoum in December 
1992. In September 1994 President Z6roual met Sudanese Presi- 
dent Omar al-Bashir in Tripoli, Libya, where they were both 
attending the 26th anniversary celebration of the Libyan revolu- 
tion. The Sudanese President and Libyan leader Col Qaddafi 
gave assurances that they would not support the Islamist extre- 
mists in Algeria. Less than a year earlier Qaddafi had declared 
that ^e Algerian Islamists were his ‘friends’. In early 1995 
Algeria protested vigorously to Yemen about a visit by FIS 
and GIA militants, who were believed to be receiving military 
training and indoctrination in camps operated by the Yemeni 
Islah Party (YIP), and, after an unsatisfactory response, recalled 
its ambassador from San‘a. The inflammatory speeches of the 
YIP’s leading ideologue. Sheikh Abd al-Majid Zindani, circulated 
on c^sette in Algeria, where Zindani was considered to be the 
spiritual guide of the Islamists. 

Iran had previously warned that force should not be used 
against the FIS, and declared the postponement of the second 


round of voting in tho general election to be illegal. Prime 
Minister Ghozali claimed that he had evidence that Iran had 
given financial suppoH to the FIS and that it had otherwise 
interfered in Algeria’s internal affairs. In protest, Algeria re- 
duced its embassy staff in Tehran in late 1992 and severed 
relations completely in March 1993. 

Algeria’s North African neighbours did not disguise their 
relief that a possible fundamentalist Like-over had been averted. 
Tunisia was quick to welcome tho return to Algeria of Boudiaf, 
and frequent exchanges of visits and a ministerial declaration 
m April 1992 showed how closely the two Governments were 
co-operating. 

Relations with Morocco fluctuated. Under Boudiaf, who had 
long been resident in that country, Algeria reduced still further 
its support for the Polisario Front, and collaborated in security 
matters, sending Gen. Belkheir to Marrakesh in March 1992. 
Subsequently, however, relations deteriorated and in January 
1993 King Hassan stated that it would have? been better if the 
FIS had been allowed to take power in Algeria. There were angry 
press exchanges, and localized disputes over traffic temporarily 
closed the frontier. Later in the* month, however, a long-overdue 
exchange of ambassadors took place, and it was announced that 
work would start on the gas fiipeline across Morocco to Spain, 
which was of primc‘ economic importance to both countries. 
Border posts were reopened and aid to tlu» Polisario Front, 
which had initially increased under Abd es-Salam, appeared to 
have been redua*d again. litdations deU‘riorated again in 1994 
during the trial in Algiers of Abd al-Hak Layada, believed to be 
the leader of the GIA. Layada, who had been extradited from 
Morocco in September 1993, stated that he had been contacted 
by senior Moroccan army ollicers and ask(‘d to eliminate certain 
members of the Moroccan opposition living in Algeria, together 
with the Secretiiry-General of the Polisario Front, Muhammad 
Abd al-Aziz, At a meeting of the OAU in August 1994 President 
Zeroual appeared to adopt a less flexiblci position on the Western 
Sahara and angered Morocco by referring to the disputed terri- 
tory as ‘an illegally occupied country’. In late August, after 
gunmen killed two Spanish tourists in Marrakesh, the Moroccan 
authorities alleged that two of the suspects sought were in tho 
pay of the Algerian secret services, which it accused of spon- 
soring terrorists to destabilizes the country. Morocco imposed 
entry visas on Algerian nationals and others of Algerian origin, 
including French nationals, visiting Morocco. Two French 
nationals, one of Algerian origin, were arresUid in Morocco in 
connection with the murders, and the Algerian community was 
targeted in the search for U^rrorists. In S(jpt(imb(»r the French 
police arrested alleged ixssociates of the two men who were 
found in possession of FIS and GIA literature. The Algerian 
Government strongly d(mied that it was sponsoring terrorism 
against its neighbour, and in laU^ August sealed its border with 
Morocco. By October the tension eascid somewhat and, in a 
gesture of goodwill, Algeria appointed a permanent ambassador 
to Rabat. In the same month, the Moroccan Minister of Energy 
and Mines visited Algeria to attend the ceremony marking the 
formal start of work on the Maghreb-Europe gas pipeline. The 
frontier remained closed, however, and visa requirements for 
Algerian nationals continued to bo enforced. Tensions deepened 
during 1995 with the ro-cmergonce of dilferences over the dis- 
puted Western Sahara. In December King Hassan expressed 
his anger at Algeria’s ‘involvement’ in the Western Sahara 
dispute. Although reports suggest that tho Algerian regime was 
no longer providing material support to Polisario, it remained 
sympathetic to their demands for self-determination. Relations 
deteriorated sharply in early 1998 when Algeria accused Mo- 
rocco of supporting Islamist groups which, it claimed, had 
launched attacks against Algeria from eastern Morocco. Ten- 
sions remained high, and in July the Moroccan press claimed 
that Algerian troops had opened fire in one of the frontier 
regions. A little-publicized meeting was held in August in Oran 
between premier Ouyahia and his Moroccan counterpart, Abd 
ar-Rahman el-Youssoufi (their first since Youssoufi took office 
in March) in an attempt to resolve outstanding issues, but 
tensions persisted. In December the UN Secretary-General held 
talks wifli the Algerian authorities as part of a tour of the 
Maghreb to try and resolve the Western Sahara dispute. 

President Zeroual attended the sixth UMA summit in Tunis 
in April 1994, at which Algeria assumed the UMA presidency 
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for a 12-month period. At the meeting Z4roual declared Algeria’s 
commitment to working towards Maghreb unity. However, the 
Libyan representative stated that unless the other UMA 
member states ceased to comply with UN sanctions against 
Libya, his country would leave the organization. In reply Z4roual 
expressed concern about ‘the sufferings of the Libyan people’ 
but carefully avoided any direct criticism of UN sanctions. 
Although Libya continued to attend UMA meetings, in January 
1996 its representative stated that Qaddafi would not assume 
the presidency of the UMA and Algeria agreed to chair the 
organization for another six months, losing tensions between 
Algeria and Morocco resulted in a demand from King Hassan 
in December for the suspension of UMA activities. A UMA 
summit meeting, scheduled for later that month, was subse- 
quently postponed. The UMA organization was moribund there- 
after, but in early 1999 premier Hamdani stated that his 
Government was committed to reviving the organization, which 
he maintained was essential to achieve peaceful solutions to 
issues such as the Western Sahara conflict. 

In early 1996 security measures were increased along 
Algeria’s border with Tunisia after an attack on a Tunisian 
border post by GIA guerrillas in February, during which six 
Tunisian border guards were killed. In February l£e Algerian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs visited Libya, shortly after the two 
countries had signed a co-operation agreement. In early 1996 
the Algerian Minister of the Interior met the Libyan Secretary 
for Justice and Public Security to discuss co-operation in security 
issues, and there were report that the Libyan administration 
had returned to the Algerian authorities some 600 Algerians, 
mainly members of the FIS, who had sought refuge in Libya 
after 1992. Meanwhile, Algeria continued to maintain close 
relations with Mauritania. In April 1996 the two countries 
signed economic and social accords, and in July President Z6r- 
oual visited Nouakchott to hold talks with President Maawiya 
Quid Sid’ Ahmed Taya. 

During 1995 Algeria pursued a more active foreign policy, 
aimed at strengthening its relations with the rest of Africa and 
the Arab world. In May Algeria signed co-operation agreements 
with Iraq, and in June President Zeroual made officid visits to 
Egypt and Abu Dhabi (UAEj. Addressing the OAU summit in 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, in Juno, Z6roual spoke of Algeria’s 
role in Africa and his countiys success in occasioning the 
reconciliation of Tuareg and government forces in Mali. In June 
1996 the Prime Minister of Jordan, Abd al-Karim Kabariti, 
visited Algiers to express King Hussein’s support for President 
Z^roual’s policies. The Iraqi Minister of Foreign Affairs also 
visited Algiers in that month and held talks with Algerian 
ministers There were reports that the two countries were 
discussing co-operation in hydrocarbons development. In 
October Zeroual visited China, Viet Nam and the Gulf states. 
During the first visit to Bahrain by an Algerian President, 
Zdroual expressed his full support for the Bahraini authorities 
in their struggle against ‘terrorism’. Also in October, most Arab 
League members were represented at a security conference 
held in Algiers to formulate a common policy against Islamist 
militancy. In October 1997 Z4roual made an official visit to Saudi 
Arabia. There were unconfirmed reports that Saudi Arabia 
had been involved earlier in negotiations between the Algerian 
authorities and the PIS. On assuming office in December 1998, 
Prime Minister Hamdani stated that his Government’s foreign 
policy objectives would include promoting Algeria’s role in the 
Arab and sub-Saharan African regions. 

The need for forei^ investment dominated Algeria’s relations 
with the industrialized nations and brought some useful divi- 
dends. In October 1992 a 20-year contract to supply gas was 
signed with Italy, following the signing of a similar accord with 
Spam. Japan made two loans to SONATRACH and in February 
it signed a contract to develop Saharan gas. Contracts were also 
signed with Portugal, Belgium and the USA and diplomatic 
relations established with Croatia, a possible customer for gas 
carried via the pipeline across Italy. In Januaiy British Petro- 
leum had obtained a concession to prospect for gas in the Tell 
Atlas, and the company appeared to be making Algeria its 
principal base in the area. Pear of offending a Western govern- 
ment muted Algerian criticism of Germany’s failure to extradite 
FIS leader Kebir. While there was a measure of a^eement in 
principle among Western governments on proviffing Algeria 


with financial support, there was a reluctance to offer ^e regime 
political backing. After a series of massacres of civili^s in 
Algeria during 1997, which received extensive coverage in the 
Western media, there were more vociferous appeals for the 
international community to take action in order to stem the 
violence. While questions were raised in the West about the role 
of the Algerian Government in the recent bloodshed, Algeri^ 
officials criticized Western governments for allowing Islamist 
^ups in their countries to raise funds to support terrorism’ 
in Algeria. 

Despite rumours that France, concerned about the possibility 
of a fundamentalist Algeria, had prior knowledge of the 1992 
military coup, and that it had even promised asylum to its 
leaders should it fail, the French Government expressed disap- 
proval of the subsequent harsh repression and did not wish to 
be identified too closely with an anti-Islamist regime. It was not 
until January 1993 that a senior French government figure. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Roland Dumas, visited Algiers, 
where he admitted that there had been a widening ^p between 
the two countries. However, he held cordial talks with Kafi and, 
dedaring that France wished to partidpate in the modernization 
of Algeria, he announced that it would grant commercial credits. 
In June, after a visit to Paris by Malek in the course of which 
he met both the French President and the Prime Minister, 
the French Government pledged to help Algeria to combat 
‘terrorism’. 

After the right-wing Government of Edouard Balladur took 
office in early 1993, France became Algeria’s leading supporter 
in the West and lent its political and economic backing to the 
military regime. The French police continued to prosecute FIS 
cells in France, accused of providing funds and weapons for 
Islamist militants in Algeria. Following the killing of five French 
embassy employees by suspected Islamist guerrillas at an 
embassy housing compound in Algiers in August 1994, some 20 
Algerians were arrested in different parts of France, accused of 
being Islamist militants, and interned at Folembray before most 
of them were expelled to Burkina Faso on the orders of the 
French Minister of the Interior. Several Frenchmen of Algerian 
origin were arrested by the French police in September in the 
Paris region, accused of being associates of the two suspects 
arrested in Morocco for the murder of two Spanish tourists in 
Marrakesh (see above). By the end of 1994 most of the Islamist 
networks in France had been dismantled, and despite attempts 
by the French media to link Muslims, Islamism and violence, 
the vast majonty of Algerians in France, and those of Algerian 
parentage, did not support tiie FIS; young people in particular 
were often indifferent to events in .^geria. One of the leading 
researchers on Muslims in France stressed that the efforts of 
organizations such as the Fratemite algdrienne en France had 
been directed towards collecting money and weapons, not mobil- 
izing the youth of the urban slums to form a fifth column in a 
new ‘Algerian war’. Nevertheless, the events in Algeria resulted 
in the formation of numerous non-political humanitarian associ- 
ations by ordinary Algerians resident in France. In September 
1994 the French embassy in Algiers announced that the issue 
of entry visas for France had been provisionally suspended and 
that for security reasons applications previously dealt with by 
French consulates in Algeria would now be centralized in 
France. 

During the approach to the 1996 French presidential election, 
there was considerable debate about differences wilhin the 
French Government over policy on Algeria. Alain Jupp6, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, insisted that the official policy on 
Algeria was to encourage democratic elections when conditions 
permitted. He expressed support for dialogue and for the Sant’ 
Egidio pact. His powerful colleague, the Minister of the Interior, 
Charles Pasqua, was accused of using security issues in France 
to lead his own foreign policy, especially with regard to Algeria. 
Interviewed in October 19^ Pasqua condemned negotiations 
with the Islamist opposition, exploiting the media by suggesting 
that should an Islamist government emerge in Algeria it would 
result in hundreds of thousands of people fleeing the country, 
the majority of whom would seek refuge in France. In addition, 
there were reports, denied by the French Government, that 
France had approached Sudanese Islamist leader, Hassan at- 
Turabi, to assist in fostering rapprochement between the 
Algerian Government and the FIS. 
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In November 1994 the French press reported that 50 volunteer 
French military advisers were working in Algeria and that 
Prime Minister Bahadur’s inner cabinet had agreed to give the 
Algerian Government ‘decisive help’ in its struggle against 
Islamist violence. For some time there had been reports that 
France was supplying military equipment, especially helicop- 
ters, to the Zeroual regime, however, the French Prime Minister, 
Jupp4, denied that France was providing military aid to the 
Algerian Government. In January 1995, after the hijacking of 
an Air France aircraft by GIA guerrillas (see above), tho GIA 
issued a statement declaring war on France because of its 
‘support to the oppressive regime, in addition to its military 
presence in Algeria’. In February relations between Algeria and 
France became strained when President Mitterrand proposed 
that Ihe EU sponsor a peace conference on Algeria. Algeria 
denounced the proposal and recalled its ambassador from Paris. 
The French Government emphasized that the President’s pro- 
posal was a personal one, not government policy, and within a 
week the ambassador returned to Paris. During July-October 
seven people were killed, and more than 160 injured, in a 
series of bomb attacks across France; the GIA later admitted 
responsibility for the offensives. In September French police 
named an Algerian-bom French resident, Khaled Kelkal, as a 
prime suspect in the bombing campaign. At the end of the 
montii, following a large-scale operation to apprehend him, 
Kelkal was shot and killed by French security forces as ho 
attempted to escape. A second suspect, the Algerian-born Abdel- 
krim Deneche (resident in Sweden), was arrested and later 
released; in October the Swedish authorities rejected a French 
judicial ruling demanding Deneche’s extradition. In November 
the French police arrested numerous alleged ‘Islamic extremists’ 
in Paris, Lyons and Lille. Weapons and bomb-making equipment 
were seized and it was claimed that the police had averted an 
imminent bomb attack in Lille. Also in November tho British 
police arrested two Algerians in London, Abdelkadir Benouif 
and Farouk Deneche, brother of Abdelkrim Dcneche. Benouif, 
a long-term resident in the United Kingdom, was suspected of 
leading the GIA coll responsible for the bombing campaign 
in France. In October Pi’esident Zeroual cancelled a widely- 
publicized meeting in New York with the newly-elected French 
President, Jacques Chirac, in protest at France’s ‘malevolent’ 
attitude towards Algeria. It was reported that Zeroual was 
offended by Chirac’s rejection of his request for the meeting to 
receive extensive coverage in the mass media. Franco-Algerian 
relations improved towards the end of tho year, with visits by 
the President of the French National Assembly to Algiers in 
December, and by the now Algerian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Ahmed Attaf, to Paris in Januaty 1996, his first official overseas 
engagement. In 1996 a reciprocal investment iigreement, 
delayed for some three years, was finalized in Paris. But in May 
Juppe again urged all French nationals remaining in Algeria to 
leave the country after the murder of seven French Trappist 
monks by the GIA. As a result of the murders, Algeria’s uneasy 
relations with France deteriorated. Nevertheless, the French 
Government concluded that its only option was to continue to 
offer discreet support to the Agerian authorities. In July Horve 
de Charette, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, made an 
official visit to Ageria, the first ministerial-level visit for three 
years. However, the success of the visit was marred by the 
assassination of Pierre Claverie, the French Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Oran, only hours after meeting de Charette. In 
December Agerian Islamists were blamed for a bomb explosion 
on a Paris passenger train which resulted in the deaths of four 
people. Shortly after the bomb attack, the GIA threatened to 
renew its campaign of violence if the French Government did 
not sever its links with the Agerian administration. Following 
the election of a socialist government in France in 1997, there 
was speculation that the French authorities might adopt a more 
critical approach towards the Agerian regime. The incoming 
French Prime Minister, Lionel Jospin, was known to be a friend 
of At Ahmed of the FFS. In October, when President Chirac 
announced his support for a peace initiative for Ageria devised 
by Rom^o Prodi, the Italian Prime Minister, Ageria’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs accused Prance of meddling in Ageria’s 
internal affairs. Allegations in the media that members of the 
Agerian security services may have been responsible for the 
bomb attacks in Pans in mid-1995 further complicated bilateral 


relations. However, comments subsequently made by Hubert 
Vddrine, the French Minister of Foreign Afiairs, suggested that 
official policy towards Algeria remained unchanged. Following 
allegations of massive fraud in the April 1999 Algerian presiden- 
tial election, the French authorities expressed concern about the 
circumstances of the elections and regretted that tho electoral 
process was not as transparent and pluralist as promised. 
President-elect Bouteflika responded by accusing Franco of 
regarding his country as a ‘protectorate’ and concluded that it 
should abandon its ‘fixation’ with Algeria. 

There was speculation, during 1994, that the Clinton Admin- 
istration in tho USA was adjusting its policy towards Algeria 
and that, in order to avoid the mistakes made in Iran, it was 
preparing for a possible Islamist regime to assume power there 
in the future. 'Ihc acting Socrettiry of State for Near Eastern 
Affairs, Mark Parris, admitted that UB officials had held talks 
with exiled FIS officials and maintained that the FIS was not 
responsible for terrorist acts perpetrated by the (HA and other 
militant groups. In June President Bill Clinton confirmed that 
there had been low-level contacts betw(‘en US officials and the 
FIS in the USA and Germany and stated that his iidministration 
was not opposed to some form of power sharing between the 
Zdroual regime and ‘dissident groups who arc* not involved 
in terrorism’. However, during 1995 the* US administration 
appeared to adopt a tougher policy on radical Islamists. It was 
reported that the National Security Council had takem over 
responsibility for US policy on Algeria and was influenced by 
analysts in the Pentagon who argued that Islamist forces could 
not win an overall victory over thi‘ Goveamment. The US admin- 
istration appeared to favour promoting links with legalized 
opposition parties in Algeria. Alt Ahm(*d of the FFS was received 
at the Department of State during a visit to the* USA in June. 
In November Clinton congratulated Pre^sidemt Zeroual on his 
election victory, describing the* high turn-out as ‘a significant 
development’. However, in March 1996 relations became 
strained when the US Department of State* issued its annual 
report on human rights which alleged that the Algerian security 
forces wore responsible for dozens of killings and employed the 
use of torture. Nevertheless, latcjr that month Iiob(*rt Pelletreau, 
US Assistant Socretaiy of State, visitc^d Algi(*rs, the first visit 
by a senior US official since 1992, and rcwiffirmed his country’s 
support for Zeroual’s policy of dialogue. It was also reported 
that the US Department of SLite had ended contacts with FIS 
spokesman Hacldam. In December 1996 Iladdam was taken 
into custody by US immigration officials pending his deporta- 
tion. The Centre for Constitutional Rights baseci in N(‘w York 
also initiated legal i)roceedingH against Haddam for alleged 
human rights violations. In late 1997 iho US Goveummemt urged 
Algeria to allow UN investigators into the country aft(?r the 
series of massacres of civilians. In early 1998 a spokesman from 
the US Department of State announced that thc! US Government 
wanted thc Algerian authorities to do more to [)rot(‘ct its citizens 
while respecting the rule of law. After the April 1999 presiden- 
tial election in Algeria, which was accompanktd by allegations 
of massive fraud, the US Department of State expressed its 
‘disappointment’ at tho result and described the contest as a 
‘lost opportunity’. The US Administration had made it known 
that it regarded free and fair elections as a key <*](^ment in tho 
process of political reform in Algeria. 

In March 1996 Attaf, the Agerian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
attended the US-sponsored ‘Summit of Peace-makers’ in Egypt, 
an anti-terrorist summit meeting hastily arranged after a wave 
of suicide bomb attacks against Israel. There was speculation 
that Ageria might begin to take a more active role in tho Middle 
East peace process. In May reports in the Israeli press claimed 
that Ageria was engaged in discreet contacts with Israel as 
part of its campaign against Islamist militancy, and in early 
1997 Ageria denied suggestions that it was normalizing rela- 
tions with Israel. 

Despite a visit to Rome by Prime Minister Sifi in mid-1994, 
the Berlusconi administration appeared to be reassessing Italy’s 
traditionally close links with, and policy on Algeria. The Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs later stated that the Agerian Gov- 
ernment could not survive on foreign aid when it lacked legiti- 
macy, and declared that the Italian Government was in favour 
of dialogue to broaden the base of the regime; however, he 
admitted that Islamist militants in Ageria and elsewhere in 
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the Arab countries of the Mediterranean posed a direct threat 
to Italy. On a visit to Algeria in October, Spain’s Minister of 
Industry stated that the Spanish Government continued to offer 
political and economic support to the regime, but at the same 
time it encouraged dialogue with the Islamist opposition. The 
US, Italian ^d Spanish Governments all supported the Sant’ 
Egidio meeting held in Rome in January 1995 (see above). 
Rela.tions with Italy became strained in January 1997 when an 
official of the Itali^ Ministry of Foreign Affairs proposed that 
the EU launch an initiative to stop the violence in Algeria and 
restore democracy. The proposal for a peace initiative was 
adopted by the Italian Prime Minister, Romano Prodi, in late 
1997 and supported by France, but was strongly opposed by the 
Algerian authorities. Reports that members of the Algerian 
security services may have been responsible for the deaths of 
seven Italian seamen at an Algerian port in 1994 further 
strained relations between Italy and Algeria. The Italian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Lamberto Dini, declared that if the 
allegations were substantiated, there would be reprisals against 
Algeria. In July 1998 Dini visited Algiers to try and improve 
relations and explore new areas for bilateral co-operation. At 
the end of the visit he praised Algeria for its economic and 
political developments and its openness to international mar- 
kets, and appealed for renewed dialogue with the EU on 
Algeria’s admission to the Euro-Mediterranean free-trade zone. 

In March 1996 Werner Hoyer, Germany’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, became the first senior German official to 
visit Algeria since 1989. The continued presence of FIS 
spokesman Kebir in Germany had strained bilateral relations, 
and reports in the Algerian press had even alleged that German 
security officials were favourable to the Islamists’ cause and 
helped to support their networks. In April, however, the German 
audiorities arrested a number of Algerians, includmg two sons 
of FIS leader Abbasi Madani, and charged them wirii involve- 
ment in an organization smuggling arms and explosives from 
Germany to the GIA and AIS in Algeria. In June 1997 Madani’s 
two sons were sentenced to 28 and 32 months’ imprisonment 
respectively. Meanwhile, in October 1996 the German federal 
authorities failed in their second attempt to reverse a decision 
by a lower court granting Kebir refugee status. In late 1997 
Dr Klaus Kinkel, Germany’s Vice-Chancellor and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, pledged his country’s support for international 
action to resolve the conflict in Algeria. Kinkel was also a 
leading exponent of the EU’s mission to Algeria in January 
1998. On a visit to Algiers in May 1996 the Belgian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs expressed support for President Z6roual’s 
political reforms and for Algena’s efforts to seek admission to 
the Euro-Mediterranean, free-trade zone. 

In December 1996 the EU agreed to begin talks on this last 
issue. Discussions continued during early 1997 but were limited 
to establishing general principles. Both sides indicated that 
they hoped to enter into more detailed negotiations after the 
Algerian general election in June. Officials from Algeria and 
the EU admitted that they expected the ne^tiations to be 
difficult, although Manuel Marfn, the EU commissioner respon- 
sible for Mediterranean policy, indicated in April that he was 
hopeful that an agreement could be reached before the end of 
the year. In January 1998 the EU presidency expressed grave 
concern at the dramatic increase in violence in Algeria, and 
later that month sent an EU delegation of ministers from 
the United Kingdom, Luxembourg and Austria to Algiers. The 
Algerian authorities reluctantly agreed to receive the delega- 
tion, but continued to reject all forms of foreign intervention in 
the country’s internal affairs. Despite growing unease in Europe 
at the escalating violence in Algeria, and concerns that the 
Algerian authorities might have been involved in the bloodshed, 
the EU appeared reluctant to antagonize the Algerian regime 
and risk jeopardizing member states’ substantial economic 
interests in Algena. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS UNDER BOUTEFLIKA’S 
PRESIDENCY 

In mid-July 1999, less than three months after Bouteflika 
assumed the presidency, Algeria hosted a summit meeting of 
the OAU in Algiers, which was attended by representatives of 
43 of the 53 member states and was widely regarded as a 
success. Algeria assumed the presidency of the organization for 


the next year, and in the following months Algerian envoys 
were dispatched on peace initiatives to various parts of Mrica 
where confficts remained unresolved. In May 2000 President 
Bouteflika, in his capacity as Chairman of the OAU Assembly 
of Heads of State, visited the Horn of Africa to mediate in 
the war between Ethiopia and Eritrea, and both countries 
subsequently attended peace talks in Algiers, resulting in the 
signing of a peace accord between the two countries there in 
mid-June. 

During the 1999 election campaign Bouteflika (Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the 1960s and 1970s, when Algeria had 
adopted a high-profile diplomacy particularly on Third World 
issues) pledged to restore Algeria to its role as a leading regional 
power. However, on assuming the presidency he adopted a 
more conciliatory stance towards Algeria’s Maghreb neighbours, 
especially Morocco. Bouteflika responded positively to King 
Hassan’s message of congratulations on his victoiy in the elec- 
tion, and following the King’s death in late July the Algerian 
President held talks with his successor, Muhammad VI, in 
Rabat after attending Hassan’s funeral, and promised to work 
towards a further improvement in relations between the two 
countries. Nevertheless, the improvement in bilateral relations 
proved short-lived. In August, following the GIA’s massacre of 
29 civilians in the Bechar region, near the Moroccan border, 
Bouteflika accused Morocco of providing sanctuary for those 
responsible for the attack and also extended accusations to 
drugs-trafficking and arms-dealing on the joint border. Renewed 
tensions prevented the long-awaited reopening of the land 
border between the two countries, scheduled for late August. 

Algeria’s generals and not the President dictated policy on 
the Western Sahara issue. While Algeria continued to support 
a solution to the conflict by means of the UN referendum process, 
many Moroccans remained convmced that tiie Polisario Front 
was only a force to be reckoned with because of Algerian backing. 
However, in February 2000 both countries expressed a desire 
to improve relations and Algeria’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Youcef Yousfi, declared that Qie contention over Western Sahara 
should not be an obstacle to this goal. Relations remained 
strained, however, not least by the revelation, in mid-July, that 
Qatar had purchased weapons from the United Kingdom worth 
US $7.5m., which the Moroccan Government declared might be 
destined for Polisario. Meanwhile, in an interview with the US 
Time marine, King Muhammad asserted that the Western 
Sahara dispute was of Algeria’s creation. 

Despite much rhetoric about reviving the virtually moribund 
UMA, little progress was made— largely because of continuing 
tensions between Algeria and Morocco. Bouteflika regarded a 
revived UMA as essential because it would enable the Maghreb 
states to bargain collectively with the EU, thus strengthening 
their hand. However, a UMA summit meeting scheduled for the 
end of 1999 was cancelled. Algeria’s own negotiations with the 
EU over admission to the Euro-Mediterranean free-trade zone 
resumed after the presidential election and further talks were 
planned for the end of 1999. 

Tensions that had developed between Algeria and Prance 
following the presidential election soon eased. In what was 
regarded as a significant development, in June 1999 the French 
National Assembly voted unanimously to abandon the official 
claim that the French role in the Algerian war of independence 
had been no more than a peace-keeping operation. French 
Minister of the Interior Jean-Kerre Chevfenement and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Hubert V6drine visited Algiers later in June 
and in July, respectively. In September Bouteflika met the 
French President, Jacques Chirac, at the UN in New York (the 
first meeting between the leaders of the two countries since 
1992). To mark the improvement in bilateral relations, Paris 
agreed to increase substantially the number of visas issued to 
Algerians wishing to visit France. A delegation from the French 
Senate visited Al^ria in December, and in late Janaury 2000 
Algeria’s new Minister of Foreign Affairs Yousfi, acting as 
Bouteflika’s special envoy, become the first member of sm 
Algerian government to make an official visit to France in six 
years when he held talks with Prime Minister Jospin in Paris. 
Prance subsequently initiated discussions on bilateral militaiy 
co-operation, and in May the French naval commander for the 
Mediterranean, Vice-Adm. Paul Habert, visited Algiers for talks. 
Bouteflika made a full state visit to Paris in mid-June— the first 
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of its kind by an Algerian President— during which he was 
received with full ceremony, including a personal welcome by 
Chirac at the airport and an invitation to address the French 
National Assembly. Sections of the French press none the less 
published unflattering assessments of Bouteflika’s presidency 
and highlighted criticism of his country's human rights record. 
The visit produced few tangible results, but was interpreted in 
Algiers as an important step towards ending the diplomatic 
isolation imposed on Algeria after the 1992 military take-over. 

Meanwhile, Germany reopened its visa and consular divisions 
in Algeria, and Denmark announced that from February 2000 
its new embassy in Algiers would become the regiond base 
for diplomatic services covering Morocco, Libya, Tunisia and 
Mauritania. The US Department of State welcomed President 
Bouteflika’s peace initiative, and stated that the successful 
outcome of the referendum on the Law on Civil Concord repre- 
sented an important step in achieving a lasting peace. Martin 
Indyk, the USA’s Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern Affairs, 
held talks with Bouteflika in Algiers in early September 1999 
and pledged US support for Algeria’s economic and political 
reform programme. Later that month, as Bouteflika attended 
the UN General Assembly in New York he held talks with 
President Clinton. In January 2000, however, two Algerians, 
suspected of having links wiffi the GIA and the exiled Saudi- 
born dissident Osama bin Laden, were arrested in the USA and 
charged with conspiring to carry out a bomb attack. In December 
1999 another Algerian national had been arrested while 
attempting to cross the US-Canadian border carrying bomb- 
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making equipment. The US authorities believed the two incid- 
ents were linked to a millennium bomb plot involving bin Laden 
and other Islamist terrorists. In February 2000 US Secretary 
of Defense William Cohen announced that the USA intended to 
expand military co-oporation with Algeria. In May joint military 
exercises between the USA and Algeria began off the Algerian 
coast. 

While attending the funeral of King Hassan of Morocco in 
Rabat in late July 1999, Bouteflika mot briefly with Israeli 
premier Ehud Barak, placing Algeria for the first time within 
the Middle East peace process. In an interview in September 
Bouteflika spoke of the part played by Algeria’s indigenous 
Jewish population in the country’s history, and during his state 
visit to France in mid-June 2000 the Algerian President met 
with the head of the French Jewish community. However, 
reports of a meeting in Europe between representatives of 
Bouteflika and one of Barak’s aides to discuss co-operation in 
anti-terrorism measures were stn>ngly denied by Algiers. A visit 
to Israel in late June by a gn)up of Algerian journalists and 
academics, at the invitation of the Israeli Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, was denounced by Bouteflika as ‘an unforgivable 
misdeed’. Earlier such trips by Algerian journalists, including 
interviews conducted with Israeli officials, had not been con- 
demned by the Algerian authoriti(‘s. Despite somt^ conciliatory 
gestures, Bouteflika’s public stance was that Algeria would only 
consider establishing bilateral relations with Israel once that 
country’s forces had withdrawn from south(*rn Lebanon and the 
Golan Heights. 
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Algeria covers an area of 2,381,741 sq km (919,595 sq miles), of 
which a large part is desert. At the census of February 1977 
the population (excluding Algerians abroad) was 16,948,000. At 
the census of April 1987 the population had reached 23,038,942, 
in addition to about Im. Algerians living abroad (mainly in 
France). The overall population growth rate averaged 3.1% 
per annum during 1970-80 and 2.8% per annum in 1980-92. 
According to official estimates, the population grew by slightly 
less than 2% in 1996 to reach a total of 28.9m., the estimated 
populations of the main cities in 1996 being 3.1m. in the capital, 
Algiers (el-DjezaIr), 1.2m. in Oran (Ouahran), Im. in Constan- 
tine (Qacentina) and 800,000 in Annaba. Provisional results of 
the June 1998 census gave a population of 29,276,767 and 
indicated a decline in the annual rate of population growth from 
3.2% in 1987 to 2.2% in 1997. The proportion of the Algerian 
population living in urban areas increased from 40% in 1970 to 
64% in 1992, the average urban growth rate having risen 
from 4.1% per annum during the 19703 to 4.9% per annum in 
1980-92. Nearly 54% of Algerians were younger than 15 years 
of age in 1992. The estimated average life expectancy at birth 
in 1990-96 was 67.1 years. The country is divided into 48 
wilayat (departments) for administrative purposes. 

Algeria has varied natural resources. In the coastal region 
are fertile plains and valleys, where profitable returns are made 
from cereals, wine, olives and fruit. The remainder of the country 
supports little agriculture, though in the mountains grazing 
and forestry produce a small income, and dates are cultivated 
in the oases of the Sahara. Mineral resources, in particular 
petroleum and natural gas, are abundant and dominate 
Algeria’s export trade. 

GOVERNMENT STRATEGY 

After independence in 1962, Algerian governments sought to 
promote economic growth as a foundation for a future socialist 
society. They acquired either a complete or a controlling interest 
in most foreign-owned companies. In 1966 the (government 


nationalized foreign-owned mines, land which had been aban- 
doned by Europeans at independence}, and insurance companies. 
In 1971 it assumed control of the hydrocarbons sector. The 
hydrocarbons sector accounUid for 32.8% of Algeria’s gross 
domestic product (GDP) in 1997. In 1998, according to estimates 
by the World Bank, Algeria’s gross national product, measured 
at average 1996-98 prices, was US $45,95()m., equivalent to 
$1,550 per head. 

The Government’s strategy for development traditionally 
involved a high degree of austerity, with heavy restrictions 
placed on the import of luxury and consumer goods. The first 
Four-Year Plan, covering the period 1970-73, emphasized the 
establishment of a capital-intensive sector, involving the hydro- 
carbons, iron and steel, chemical and engineering industries, 
and an annual growth rate of 9.7% was achieved. The second 
Plan, for 1974-77, aimed to establish a sound industrial base 
and also put emphasis on better agricultural methods, housing, 
health, job-creation and training. A high Icivel of investment 
(40% of GDP) was maintained, and the Government aimed to 
achieve an average annual growth rate of \0%. Total expendi- 
ture, originally projected at AD 52,000m., was later increased 
to AJD 110,000m., on the basis of increased income, owing to 
higher petroleum prices. The country’s GDP grew by an average 
annual rate of 6%>-6.5% in the 1970s, reaching AD 120,825m. 
in 1979. 

During the 1980-84 planning period, total investment was 
estimated to have reached AD 345,000m. (nearly 14% below the 
(jovernment’s target figure), while GDP growth averaged 4.5% 
per year (compared with a planning target of 8.2% per year). 
Under a policy of gradual economic liberalization introduced 
during the planning period, light industries producing consumer 
goods were opened up to private investment, the private sector 
being responsible for an estimated AD 3,400m. of investment 
for the creation of 20,000 jobs (notably in the textile and leather- 
ware industries). A new investment code was instituted in 1982 
to stimulate private enterprise in areas such as retailing, hotels 
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and catering, housing, handicrafts and light industry. Tax con- 
cessions were introduced to attract foreign partners into private- 
sector joint ventures. Within the state sector, efforts were made 
from 1981 to increase productivity and efficiency, notably by 
reorganizing 90 of Mgeria’s giant state corporations into 300 
more specialized umts, many with decentralized management 
away from Algiers. 

The 1985-89 Development Plan, which required total invest- 
rnent of AD 550,000m., reflected the Government’s new priori- 
ties for development, shifting investment away from industry 
and into agriculture and irrigation projects. Industry was to 
receive 32% of the total investment, compared with 38% in the 
previous Five-Year Plan. Agriculture and hydraulics were to 
receive 14% of investment, compared with 11% in 1980-84. 
About 30% of total investment spending in the Plan was allo- 
cated to social infrastructure, with projects for the development 
of housing, education, health and transport receiving particular 
emphasis. The targeting of these sectors reflected the need to 
satisfy the requirements of a rapidly expanding population, and 
to compensate for the imbalances of previous plans. More than 
one-half of the credits in the new Plan were to be allocated to 
the completion of existing projects. 

The diversification of government revenue away from depend- 
ence on sales of crude petroleum to include reflned products, 
natural gas and condensates —each contributing about one- 
quarter of total revenue by 1983-helped Algeria to adjust to 
the falls in OPEC-sponsored prices and quotas. During the 
1985-89 Development Plan the Government aimed to increase 
non-hydrocarbon exports, particularly those of agricultural pro- 
duce, other mmerals and manufactured goods, which in 1984 
accounted for only about 2% of total exports. In late 1985 a 
further slump in petroleum prices gave added urgency to the 
promotion of non-hydrocarbon exports. By 1988, however, rev- 
enue from the export of non-hydrocarbons had reached only 
AD 2,500m., just over 50% of the target figure. Meanwhile, the 
erosion of government income in 1986, as a result of the collapse 
in petroleum prices, had prevented the achievement of the 
investment targets of the 1985-89 Plan. Algeria entered this 
planning period with the highest foreign debt of any country in 
the Arab world (an estimated $18,500m. at the end of 1985), 
having financed many development projects throu^ borrowings 
on the international capital markets since the 1970s. In 1986 
Algeria borrowed from commercial banks to finance import 
spending; in 1987 it sought official export credit lines to finance 
imports; and in 1988/89 it had to raise major new medium- 
and long-term syndicated loans to finance current spending. 
Legislation enacted in December 1987 eased restrictions on 
commercial bank lending to private companies and opened the 
way for public-sector enterprises to adopt their own annual 
plans, to determine the prices of their products and to invest 
their profits freely. By mid-1989 three-quarters of Algeria’s 
state-controlled enterprises, including banks, insurance com- 
panies and industrial, commercial and service organizations, 
had become autonomous entreprises publiques economy 
iques (EPEs). Formal ownership of state shareholdings in EPEs 
was vested in eight state holding companies (fonds de participa- 
tion), established in 1988 to take responsibility for different 
sectors (agriculture, fisheries and food; mining, hydrocarbons 
and hydraulics; equipment; construction; chemicals, petrochem- 
icals and pharmaceuticals; electronics, telecommunications and 
computers; textiles, footwear and furnishings; and service indus- 
tries). J^^ations restricting access to convertible currency 
were modified in 1988 to attract investment in productive sectors 
and improve the export marketing capabilities of EPEs. 

In June 1989 Algeria made its first ever use of IMF resources, 
securing a 12-month stand-by credit worth $187m. (to support 
the Government’s economic programme) and a compensatory 
fiancing allocation of $378m (to assist with trade financing). 
In 1990 the importation of goods for resale on the Algerian 
domestic market ceased to be a state monopoly. Foreign manu- 
facturers and traders who established import businesses in 
Algeria were offered tax incentives to reinvest their profits in 
the country’s production facilities. Under the old import rules 
there had been frequent supply shortages and widespread black- 
marketeering. Devaluation reduced the exchange rate of the 
rfinar from around 8 dinars per US dollar at the end of 1990 to 
around 22 per dollar at the end of 1992 In June 1991 the IMF 


agreed to make $404m. of stand-by credit available in the period 
to March 1992, while the World Bank approved a $350m. 
structural adjustment loan to be disbursed in two instalments 
(one available immediately). In March 1992 a group of interna- 
tional banks agreed to romance $l,457m. of Algeria’s short- 
term commercial debt. 

Prime Minister Sid-Ahmed Ghozali’s announcement of a Ve- 
covery programme’ in February 1992 included details of recent 
economic statistics highlighting the seriousness of Algeria’s 
current crisis. Reflecting the radical devaluation of the dinar, 
GDP had dechned, in dollar terms, by 26.9% in 1991. GDP per 
head declined from $2,752 in 1987 to $1,607 in 1991. Production 
in 1991 was only 8% tiigher than in 1984 even though agricul- 
tural GDP and hydrocarbons output had risen substantially. 
Industrial production, in contrast, had fallen by 5.5% between 
1987 and 1991. Consumer prices were increasing by about 28% 
a year. The debt-service ratio had risen from 35% in 1985 to 
72.7% in 1991. Unemployment stood at 21% in 1991. Ghozali’s 
recovery programme gave prionty to key sectors of the economy, 
such as agriculture, public works and construction, which were 
targeted in a carefiilly structured import programme. Priority 
was also to be given to purchases of pharmaceuticals, essential 
consumer goods, food and spare parts. Ambitious plans were 
announced to develop small and medium-sized companies and to 
restructure public companies. While the programme envisaged a 
strong public sector at the centre of the economy, Ghozali 
favoured the private management of tourism, agriculture and 
trade. Financing the programme depended on the availability 
of international credit and success in attracting international 
petroleum companies to invest in the hydrocarbons sector. 

In July 1992, addressing the nation for the first time since 
becoming Prime Minister, Belaid Abd es-Salam declared that 
Algeria had deviated from the principles of the revolution over 
the previous decade, and expressed strong reservations about 
Ghozali’s economic reforms. He warned that a period of austerity 
lay ahead, stating tiiat he intended to reduce imports to the 
bare minimum and close some factories, if necessary, in order 
to service the $25,000m.-foreign debt. He rejected debt resched- 
uling, devaluation and further trade liberalization. In Sep- 
tember the Government unposed controls on imports, indicating 
that preference would be given in foreign exchsmge allocations 
to basic foods, spare parts and construction matenals. In Nov- 
ember the Government suspended indefinitely imports of luxury 
goods in order to conserve foreign exchange. Hydrocarbon earn- 
ings had fallen from AD 68,412m. ($3, 096m.) in the second 
quarter of 1992 to AD 58,457m. ($2,645m.) in the third quarter, 
as a result of lower petroleum prices and changes in doUar 
exchange rates. 

In August 1993 the decision of the High Council of State 
(HCS) to dismiss Abd es-Salam and to appoint Redha Malek 
resulted in a further change of economic policy. Mourad Benach- 
enhou, formerly the Algerian representative at the World Bank 
and an advocate of debt rescheduling, was appointed Minister 
of the Economy in the new Grovemment. It became clear that 
important decisions on economic policy would only be taken 
when the HCS, the Government and a majority of the conflicting 
pressure groups could agree on a suitable strategy. The new 
Government introduced an investment code (whose implementa- 
tion had been postponed during the Abd es-Salam premiership), 
intended to stimulate foreign and domestic private investment 
in areas outside the mining and hydrocarbons sectors (which 
were covered by separate legislation introduced in late 1991), 
and providing protection for investors, who were offered a range 
of tax and duty reductions for certain categories of investment. 
A new national investment agency, APSI (Agence de Promotion 
et de Suivi des Investissements), was established in November 
to accelerate investment applications. 

Li December 1993 talks recommenced with the IMF con- 
cerning a loan to be linked to an economic stabilization pro- 
gramme, and government statements indicated a return to a 
more liberal economic policy. Officials stated that there were 
plans to ease import controls and to dissolve the committee 
established under the previous Government to allocate hard 
currency. Negotiations with the IMF ended without agreement 
but resumed in January 1994. The economic situation was 
exacerbated by the depressed price of petroleum on world mar- 
kets. In January 1994 Algeria ceased repayment of most of its 
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medium- to long-term debt insured by European export credit 
agencies, inclucSng payments to its largest creditors. Talks on 
a stand-by loan from the IMF continued and, although the 
Government was still advocating bilateral rescheduling, most 
creditors were convinced that a ‘Paris Club’ of ci’editor gov- 
ernments rescheduling had become inevitable. 

In March 1994 Algeria further reduced its forecast of export 
revenues for the current year, and in April the Government 
formally requested the ‘Paris Club’ to consider rescheduling up 
to $13, 600m. of Algerian debt. In the same month the IMP 
approved a stand-by package for Algeria and requested donor 
agencies to provide substantial new loans over the next year. 
Over the next 12 months the IMF was to provide a $5()0m.-stand- 
by loan and a $300m.-compenaatory and contingency financing 
facility. The IMF agreement committed Algeria to a number of 
reforms, including a 40% devaluation and a sharp increase in 
interest rates, which had already been implemented in early 
April. 

In June 1994 the ‘Paris Club’ creditor governments agreed to 
refinance a total of about $5,40()m. of sovereign debt incurred 
by Algeria up to September 1993, repayments to be rescheduled 
over a period of 15 years following a four-year gi’ace period. 
(The Algerian Government had requested an eight-year grace 
period.) Finalization of the rescheduling arrangcimcmts was 
completed in March 1995. In July 1994 Saudi Arabia (not a 
‘Paris Club’ member) rescheduled $500m. of official debt on 
similar terms. In October the Banquo d’Algerie began tiilks with 
the ‘London Club’ of banks to reschedule $3,20()m. of long-term 
commercial debt (contracted by Algerian state-owned banks and 
by the state energy company SONATIIACHJ. An agreement was 
reached in principle in May 1995 and finalized in July 1996 
whereby repayments wore rescheduled to start between Sep- 
tember 1998 and September 2000. 

In April 1994 Benachenhou became Minister of Industrial 
Restructuring and Participation with responsibility for man- 
aging the reform of the public sector as required by the new IMF 
programme. Later in the year the IMF indicated its approval of 
current government initiatives to contain the budget deficit and 
acknowledged that the overall performance of the economy in 
1994 had to be seen against a background of escalating violence} 
and political uncertainty which continued to discourage invest- 
ment. Algeria’s GDP declined by 1.8^^' in real terms in 1994 (the 
ninth consecutive year of negative growth), compared with a 
planning target of 3% positive growth. In January 1995 the 
World Bank approved a $150m. economic rehabilitation support 
loan to provide urgent assistance for current reform policies, 
including, in particular, privatization initiatives and the res- 
tructuring of public enterprises, 

In February 1995 the IMF commenced talks with Algeria to 
agree a follow-up to the stand-by arrangement which was due 
to expire at the end of March. In May the IMF approved a 
$l,800m. three-year extended Fund facility for Algeria. The 
Government undertook to continue to pursue a wide-ranging 
programme of structural reforms, including privatization, 
rationalization of the public sector, trade liberalization, monct- 
tary and fiscal reforms to reduce inflation and encourage invest- 
ment and private enterpnse, and the elimination by the end of 
1996 of subsidies on food and other commodities. 

In advance of the IMF agreement, the Government submitted 
a draft privatization law to public and private organizations for 
consultation purposes, and in early 1995 invited bids for five 
state-owned hotels as a pilot project for the privatization pro- 
gramme. Private capital participation had been permitted in 
public-sector companies since 1994 but no ownership transfer 
had actually taken place. A comprehensive privatization law 
was enacted in August 1995. Legislation was introduced later 
in the year to allow local councils to employ private contractors 
to manage water resources and related services. 

Under a balance-of-payments support contract signed in May 
1995, the European Union (EU) agreed to lend Algeria $268m, 
on conditions similar to those of the IMF. In July the ‘Paris 
Club’ creditor governments agreed to a refinancing of debts 
worth over $7, 000m. Payments due between June 1996 and 
May 1997 were rescheduled over 15 years starting in 1999. 
Unlike the June 1994 Taris Club’ agreement, which dealt only 
with repayments of principal, the July 1995 agreement included 
some rescheduling of interest payments. Finalization of the 
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rescheduling arrangements under this agrciement was com- 
pleted in July 1996. In April 1996 the World Bank approved a 
further loan of $3()0m. to support the Government’s structural 
adjustment programme, together with a loan of $5()m. in support 
of job-creation and other social welfare measures to offset some 
of the negative social effects of the adjustment programme. 
Higher agricultural output and stronger international petro- 
leum prices contributed to a 3.8% increas(} in real GDP in 1995 
(the first year of real growth since 1985). 

To expedite the restructuring of public-sector <mtorprisos, the 
system of ownership through fomk de participatmn, dating 
from 1988 (see above) was replaced in October 1996 by a now 
ownership structure. The former holding companies, which had 
been conccivitd as permanent fiduciary institutions, were 
replaced by 1 1 holding companies authorized not merely to hold 
shares in static enU}rpriH(‘s but also to off<»r shares for sale and 
to take action to close ‘non-performing’ enterprises. Once they 
had fulfilled their roles as vehicles for the transfer of state assets 
to the private* sector and into independent public companies, the 
holding companies would diHapi)ear. 

The World Bank stated in February 1997 that a total of 138 
public-sector ‘industrial units’ had been disposed of to date, 
although 87 of these wi‘re liquidated rath(*r than sold as going 
concerns and 1 3 others were construction companii's rather than 
industrial enU}ri)rises. The World Bank noted that a further 134 
public-sector companies had been offered for sale, and that the 
(lOvernmiHit’s privatization programnu} was curnmtiy running 
somewhat ahead of the agrcKKl sclu‘dul(*. Tlu* 134 companies 
in the most recent round of privatization offers included 60 
industrial units (many of them individual plants owned by 
larger public enterprises) as well a commercial, agricultural 
and tourism companies. Some* were off(»red for outright or partial 
sale, whih* others werci Umderecl to th(} privat(} sector on a 
management contract basis. The next round of privatizations 
was to focus on 1,300 small and m(Klium-siz(*d companies. 

In Decembc'r 1996 the Government publish(‘d a series of 
amendments to th(* August 1995 privatization law, designed 
to stimulate privat<‘-sector inU^rest in th<‘ purchase of fully 
operational companies. Eligibility for privatization (hitherto 
limited to EPEs) was to be ext(*ndefl to enterprises controlled 
by Algerian local govt^nment bodies; purchasers were no longer 
to be required to take on a Usgal duty to maintain pre-privatiza- 
tion starting levels (although financial incentives would bo avail- 
able to buyers who gave voluntary undertakings); mechanisms 
were to be introduced to facilitate sakw of shares to retail 
investors as well as to corporate buyers, and to open up the 
possibility of direct share sales to companies’ staff members; 
and the administration of the privatization prociiss (including 
the pricing of share offers) was to become mon* flexible. 

There was a fall in the end-year inflation rate to 15% in 1996, 
compared with 22% in 1995’ and in 1994, reflecting the 
economy’s adjustment to more stable conditions afler the largo 
1994 currency devaluation and the subseciuent withdrawal of 
price subsidies. The dinar’s end-year exchange rate against the 
US dollar (AD 24.10 in 1993, AD 42.90 in 1994 and AD 52.20 
in 1995) underwent a relatively small decline to AD 56.20 in 
1996. The freeing of prices had by early 1997 produced what 
the World Bank described as *on<j of the most liberal trade 
regimes in the region’. Increases in both the volume and unit 
value of hydrocarbon exports, coupled with a record cereals 
harvest, gave Algeria a significant trade surplus and a positive 
current-account balance in 1996, underpinning the achievement 
of 4% real GDP growth in that year. Most hydrocarbon explora- 
tion and production operations wore relatively remote from 
centres of terrorist activity, which was not regarded as a major 
nsk factor by petroleum companies operating in Algeria. Fol- 
lowing the rescheduling agreements with foreign creditors, debt 
servicing as a proportion of export earnings (which had reached 
76.3% in 1993, 47.0% in 1994 and 33.5% in 1995) fell to 27.7% 
in 1996, when the country’s total external indebtedness 
amounted to $33, 260m. (of which $30, 808m. was long-term 
public debt). Foreign-exchange reserves doubled during 1996 
and were sufficient to cover six months’ imports in the first 
quarter of 1997. A greatly reduced budget deficit was achieved 
in 1996, and the 1997 budget estimates (see Finance section 
below) were said by the Government to include an ‘underlying 
surplus’. 
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Against these and other positive macroeconomic achieve- 
ments had to be set the fact that the output of non-hydrocarbon 
industries fell by 8% in 1996, contributing to a rise in Algeria’s 
official unemployment rate to 28.3% of the work-force. Over 
56% of the unemployed were aged under 24 years and about 
80% were aged under 30 years. The removal of price subsidies 
had caused hardship for the poorest sections of society, who 
were also those worst affected by acute housing shortages in 
Algiers and other urban centres. Given the continuing volatility 
of the internal security situation, the Government was fully 
aware in 1997 that many entrenched structural problems 
remained to be solved before Algeria could claim to have made 
a genuinely successful transition to a free-market economy. 
GDP grew by an estimated 1.3% in 1997, well below the official 
target of 5%, as a result of a decline in both agricultural and 
industrial production. Non-hydrocarbon exports feU by 50% in 
that year. 

Following an agreement with the powerful Union Gen4rale 
des Travailleurs Alg^riens (UGTA) in March 1998, it was 
reported that the Government had pledged to stop the closure 
of public-sector companies and promised to re-examine the 
position of some enterprises that had been closed. The agree- 
ment was reached after a two-day strike, organized by the UGTA 
to protest against the high level of redundancies, resulting from 
the closure of many loss-making public-sector companies, and 
delays in the payment of salaries. Industrial relations neverthe- 
less remained strained, and there was a succession of strikes 
later in the year. In early 1999 officials reported that the reform 
of public-sector companies was nearly complete. Finns had 
either been closed, restructured or sold to employees. In May 
1998 Abdelkrim Harchaoui, the Minister of Finance, stated that 
Algeria would not seek to extend the IMF credit facility when 
it expired later that month, because the economy could be 
supported by private investment. He insisted, however, that the 
Government would continue to maintain fiscal discipline even 
though its economic policies would no longer be under the formal 
scrutiny of the IMF. There were reports that the IMF had 
wanted Algeria to make a new agreement. Some financial ana- 
lysts argued that, even though there had been an improvement 
in Algeria’s macroeconomic situation, the Government would 
experience problems in raising finance cheaply from interna- 
tional capital markets. In May Prime Minister Ouyahia signed 
a decree listing the first 89 companies to be privatized from 
June, affecting enterprises in the tourism, construction, ser- 
vices, agribusiness and transport sectors. The Government 
hoped to raise some $l,000m. from the sales. Despite the 
announcement of further privatization plans, later in the year 
the head of the National ftivatization Council admitted that it 
was proving difficult interesting local or foreign investors in the 
programme. After the sale of a number of state-owned hotels 
was completed in November, the leader of the union of workers 
in the hotel and tourism sector threatened to bum down one of 
the hotels to demonstrate his union’s opposition to the sale of 
state assets. Early in 1999 the part-privatization of the state- 
owned pharmaceuticals company, SAIDAL, and the cereals 
distributor, Eriad-Setif, raised more than AJD 4,000m. for the 
Government. 

Foreign investment outside the energy sector remained lim- 
ited. A World Bank study in mid-1998 identified the inefficiency 
of the local banking system, property disputes, the threat of 
currency devaluation and the tax burden as the major obstacles 
deterring investment in the private sector. An independent 
report published in that year identified the informal economy 
as Algeria’s most dynamic sector, accounting for over one-third 
of non-agricultural employment and one-fifth of household 
income. 

After his appointment as premier in December 1998, Smail 
Hamdani announced a one-year economic programme that lar- 
gely continued the work of the outgoing administration. He 
pledged a radical reform of the banking system, a more efficient 
privatization policy and increased local and foreign private 
investment. On the sensitive issue of labour relations Hamdani 
stated that the Government would seek solutions through dia- 
logue, but warned that escalating pay rises for public-sector 
workers could increase the budget deficit and lead to inflationary 
pressures. Hamdani stated that the projected 1999 growth rate 
of 6.2% was Realistic’. Projected real GDP growth in 1999 was 


later revised downwards to around 5% to take account of weak 
oil prices in the early part of the year. The official figure 
for growth in 1998 was provisionally estimated at 5.2%, but 
independent sources claimed that it was probably half that 
figure and stated that the Government’s forecast for 1999 was 
optimistic. The IMF estimated real GDP growth dumg 1998 at 
4%. According to official figures, the average inflation rate fell 
from 5.7% in 1997 to 5% in 1998. 

Following a Tact-finding’ mission to Algeria in March 1999 
the Arab Monetary Fund agreed to provide a loan of $13 Im. to 
help finance economic reforms in 1999-2000 and provide balance 
of payments support. In May the IMF approved a credit of 
$300m. under the compensatory and contingency financing fac- 
ility to help Algeria offset the sharp decline in its hard currency 
earnings as a result of low oil prices in 1998. The loan was to 
be repaid over three to five years. 

Although Abdelaziz Bouteflika, who assumed the presidency 
in April 1999, was seen as a strong supporter of state institu- 
tions, he promised an acceleration in the privatization pro- 
gramme insisting that only competitive firms in the public sector 
would not be sold off. The new President drew attention to the 
importance of reducing unemployment, of fighting poverty and 
providing adequate housing and stated that peace and national 
reconciliation would only be achieved if these issues were suc- 
cessfully addressed. Bouteflika made attracting foreign invest- 
ment one of his priorities, targeting Arab countries, especially 
the Gulf States, where he has many business connections. GDP 
growth in 1999 fell well below the projected rate to 4.6%, 
ostensibly due to the poor harvest. Inflation in that year aver- 
aged 2.5%, considerably less than the target figure of 5%. The 
budget for 2000 forecast real GDP growth of 5% with the rate 
of inflation projected to be 4%-5%. 

The new Government announced m late December 1999 and 
which was headed by Ahmed Benbitour, a former Minister of 
Finance and more recently president of a parlimantary economic 
and financial commission, was expected to speed up economic 
liberalization. Close aides of Bouteflika were appointed to the 
ministries of finance, and energy and mining and to head the 
state hydrocarbons company, SONATRACH. 

AGRICULTURE 

The agricultural sector employed 24.8% of Algeria’s labour force 
in mid-1998, and accounted for 12% of GDP in that year. In 
1998 the value of domestic agricultural production reached 
$8,000m., according to official figures. More than 90% of the 
land consists of arid plateaux, mountains or desert, supporting 
herds of sheep, goats or camels. Only the northern coast^ strip, 
100 km-200 km wide, is suitable for arable farming. There are 
about 7.6m. ha of cultivable land, representing less than one ha 
per rural inhabitant. Forests cover about 4.4m. ha. Most of the 
Sahara is devoted to semi-desert pasturage. A total of 3.6m. ha 
were under cultivation in 1998/99, of which only 400,000 ha 
were irrigated. The Government planned to increase the irri- 
gated area to Im. ha. Most of the cultivated area is devoted to 
cereals, principally wheat and barley; other crops include citrus 
fruits, vegetables, grapes, olives and dates. 

Scarcity of food is an acute problem in Algeria. In 1969 the 
country was 73% self-sufficient in food. However, by 1986 it was 
importing 75% of its food requirements, and by 1990 produced 
only 25% of its domestic cereal requirements. In 1991 food and 
live animals comprised about 24% of total imports. The recovery 
programme announced by the Government in February 1992 
drew attention to a dangerous level of dependence on strategic 
products such as cereals, animal feed and mflk and stated that 
efforts to raise agricultural production were central to economic 
policy. Spending on imported foodstuffs amounted to $2,753m. 
(25.6% of total imports) in 1995 and $2,561m. (28.7% of total 
imports) in 1996. Food imports were estimated at $2,200m. in 
1998. liie Government stated that it plaimed to reduce the 
country’s food dependence by 10% over tihie period 1999-2004. 

AGRICULTURAL REFORM 

By October 1963 state-owned farm land accounted for 2.7m. ha, 
roughly one-half of the cultivable land in Algeria. In May 1966 
all remaining unoccupied property which had been evacuated 
by settlers was finally expropriated by the state; the land was 
turned mto state farms run by workers’ committees. 
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In 1971 President Boumedienne announced an a^arian 
reform programme which provided for the break-up of large, 
state-owned farms and their redistribution to families of land- 
less peasants, or fellahin, who would be organized in co-opera- 
tives. The 1972 census showed that one-quarter of cultivable 
land was in the hands of 16,500 large landowners who repres- 
ented only 3% of the total number of farmers. In 1973 the 
reform programme entered its second phase, that of redistrib- 
uting over 650,000 ha of private land to 60,000 fellahni. Those 
receiving land were to be granted permanent use of it, on 
condition that they belonged to one of the new co-operatives. 
Through these they were to be given state loans and assistance 
in the form of seed, fertilizers and equipment. By early 1979, 
22,000 absentee landowners had been obliged either to cultivate 
their land or to cede it to peasant farmers, and more than 6,000 
agricultural co-operatives of various kinds had been established. 

Following Boumedionne’s death, there was a gradual change 
of priorities and the private sector was given freedom to produce 
and market agricultural goods. The Chadli Government encour- 
aged private, small-scale farmers by supplying equipment, loans 
and assistance, while investment in agricultural infrastructure, 
particularly the construction of dams, was increased in an 
attempt to reduce the need for food imports. Moreover, to 
discourage rural drill (particularly among young people), far- 
mers’ earnings were more closely related to those of their indus- 
trial counterparts. 

A now Banquo de I’Agriculture ot du Developpemont Rural 
(BADR) was established in 1982, expressly to serve the rural 
sector, whether socialist, state-owned or private. The BADR’s 
first project was a lending programme which aimed to make 
Algeria self-sufficient in eggs and poultry. In the samo year, the 
Government relaxed price controls, allowing farmers to sell 
directly to markets or to private vendors and across wilaya 
boundaries. After 1983, farmers who brought desert land undcir 
cultivation automatically received a title to own the land. In 
1987, in an attempt to increase elTicioncy and improve motiva- 
tion, the Government introduced major reforms, whereby the 
fellahin wore allowed to form autonomous collectives, com- 
prising at least three members, and to lease land units, formed 
from the subdivision of the existing 3,347 co-operatives. The 
fellahin were to be allowed to transfer or tnide their leases alter 
five years, to control their own operations, to work directly with 
banks and to make a profit. The state, as owner of the land, 
was to restrict its role to the provision of aid and to mediation 
in disputes over land division. By October the reforms were 
being implemented in 41 wilayat, and by the end of the following 
year 3,000 state farms were controlled by private entrepreneurs. 
Meanwhile, subsidies on staple foods were drastically reduced. 
In January 1989 the Banque Nationalo de Paris agreed to 
channel an agroindustrial loan of nearly $75()m. for 1989 
through the BADR. In 1990 the Government announced plans 
to encourage agricultural producers to form a new type of co- 
operative which would market goods directly, thereby promoting 
price competition between the co-operatives. A public fund to 
protect farmers against natural disasters became operational in 
May. The Government also released $107m. to support farmers 
affected by drought. State subsidies for agriculture totalled 
$l,000m. in 1990. In late 1994 the Government announced the 
creation of a lending agency, the Credit Mutuel Agricole, to 
provide private-sector farmers with financial assistance, and 
measures to reschedule their outstanding debts. A land reform 
bill was presented to the National People’s Assembly in early 
1998 to allow the privatization of state-owned farms. Land 
reform was one of the measures insisted upon by the World 
Bank under its structural acjjustment loan agreement with the 
Algerian Government. By clarifying land rights, the Govern- 
ment hoped to encourage greater investment in agriculture and 
create new jobs. Little progress was made, however, largely 
owing to the influence of powerful political factions opposed to 
privatization. Nevertheless, the Benbitour (^vemment, which 
took office in late December 1999, was reported to be preparing 
new legislation to allow the sale or lease of state-owned farms. 

CROPS 

Wines have been one of Algeria’s principal agricultural exports 
since the French colonial era. However, Algeria’s annual output 
of wine declined from 8m. hi in the early 1970s to around 3m. hi 
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by the end of the decade. The Government planned to maintain 
production at the latter level for the rest of the century, while 
developing the production of better-quality wines, which are 
more easily marketable in the EU. By the early 1980s annual 
production had fallen to less than 2m. hi and this trend has 
continued with production during 1992 totalling only 410,000 
hi and a mere 248,000 hi in 1996. Whereas some 370,000 ha 
wore devoted to vines in 1962, by 1990 a mere 38,531 ha were 
harvested. 

Production of cereals, grown principally in the Constantine, 
Annaba, Sdtif and Tiaret areas, fluctuates considerably, largely 
due to drought, and grains have to be imported, particu- 
larly from Canada, France and the USA. Wheat and barley are 
the most important cereals. Yields are very low, at 26 cwt-32 
cwt of wheat per ha, compared with average US yields of 70 
cwt. In 1995 the harvest was badly affected by drought, prod- 
ucing only 2.1m. tons of cereals; however, in 1996 the cereals 
harvest totalled 4.6m. tons, including 2.8m. tons of wheat and 
1.8m. tons of barley and oats. After a serious drought in 1997 
coreal production fell to only 869,300 tons. Officials reported 
that 2.3m. ha of farmland (out of a total of 3.r)m. ha) had been 
dcsignaUd as drought-alTocU'd. Although coreal production rose 
to just over 3m. tons in 1998, this figure was still well below 
the level achieved in 1996. As a result of drotight conditions 
affecting the west of the country the 1999 cc^rc'als harvest fell 
to 2.16m. tons. 

Olives are grown mainly in the western coastal belt and 
in the Kubyle. Production fluctuates because of the two-year 
flowering cycle of the olive. Production of olives tolailed 319,000 
tons in 1997. The citrus crop, grown in the coastal distnets, 
increased from 350, OOO tons in 1997 to 41 8, ()()() tons in 1998. 
Production of poUitoes w^aehed 1.2m. tons in 1996, but declined 
to 948,000 tons in 1997; in 1998 pn>duction rose to 1,115,000m. 
tons. About 300,000 tons of dried onions are pn)duced annually, 
Algcjria is the world’s fifth largest producer of dates with produc- 
tion reaching 303, OOO tons in 1997 and 387,000 tons in 1998. 
While much of the crop is consumed locally, daU‘S form one of 
the country’s most important non-hydrocarbon exports. About 
7,000 tons of tobacco leaves are produced each yiuir. 

Overall agricultural output incnuisod by 14.3% in volume in 
1995 and by 17.5% in 1996. Although output declined by 19.4% 
in 1997, it rose by \3,2% in L998, Agriculture provided 11.9% 
and 12.0%< of GDP in 1996 and 1997, respectively. The average 
cereals yield in 1996 was 1.34 tons per ha; this declined to 0.85 
ions per ha in 1997 and to 0.80 tons per ha in 1998. 

LIVESTOCK, FORESTRY AND PISHING 

Sheep, goats and cattle are raised, but great improvements are 
needed in stock-raising methods, grassland, control of disease 
and water supply if the increasing demand for meat is to be 
satisfied. The cost of raising milk production is prohibitive, and 
a high level of imports is likely to continue. By 1990 60% of 
milk requirements wore imported. However, there has been a 
notable success in increasing production of white meat, in which 
the country was self-sufficient by 1984. About Im. eggs, or one- 
half of total consumption, are imported annually. Official figures 
for 1998 indicated that there were 3.2m. goats, 1 .3m. cattle and 
17.5m. sheep. Private farmers produce 9()% of locd meat. 

The area covered by forests declined rapidly during 1970-90 
in spite of the Government’s plans to reafforest 364,000 ha in 
the 1985-89 Plan period. In 1975 work began to grow a ‘green 
wall’ of pines and cypresses 20 km wide, planted along 1,500 
km on the northern edge of the Sahara from the Moroccan 
to the Tunisian frontier in order to arrest steady northward 
desertification. The project, which encountered numerous prob- 
lems, also involved the construction of roads, reservoirs and 
plantations of fruit trees and vegetables. Large areas of forest 
covering the mountainous regions along the Mediterranean 
coast have been destroyed in recent years, some as a result of 
operations carried out by the security forces against Islamist 
militants active in these regions. 

During the 1990s the Government sought to exploit its fishing 
potential and made attempts to increase the annual catch. The 
total catch in 1997 was 99,010 tons compared with a potential 
annual estimated catch of 170,000 tons. Most local fishing 
activity is carried out in small, family-owned boats. In late 1994 
it was announced that construction of a new fishing port at el- 
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Kala would begin in 1995, with capacity for 29 trawlers, 34 
sar^e boats at least 25 small fishing boats. The $10.5m. 
project was to include a 900-metre quay and ship repair facili- 
ties. Under legislation passed in 1994 foreign fishing boats may 
apply to fish in Algeria's territorial waters. 

METALLIC MINERALS 

Algeria has rich deposits of iron ore, phosphates, lead, zinc and 
antimony. Mimng is controlled by the state enterprises that 
were created in 1983 by the restructuring of the former mono- 
poly, SONAREM. A mining law, passed in December 1991, 
allowed local private sector and foreign investment in the minin gr 
sector, which had been nationalized in 1966. llie aim was to 
increase exploration and reverse declining production. Under 
the terms of the law, foreign companies could form joint ventures 
and benefit from tax concessions. The Office de Re^erche G6olo- 
^que et Mini^re was created to co-ordinate the various enterpr- 
ises, state and private, involved in this sector. In September 
1993 the Government authorized the allocation of mineral 
research permits to local companies and included for the first 
time enterprises from outside the mining sector. 

Iron ore is mined at Beni-Saf, Zaccar, Timezrit and near the 
eastern frontier at Ouenza and Bou Khadra. The average grade 
of ore is 50%-60%. Production has fluctuated greatly since 
independence, reaching 2.1m. metric tons (metal content) in 
1974, falling to 897,000 tons in 1981, and totalling 1.0m. tons in 
1996. The deposits at Ouenza represent 75% of total production. 
Important deposits were found in 1975 at Djebel Bouari in 
Batna wilaya. Italy is the biggest customer. Mowed by the 
United Kingdom. Production of bituminous coal, mined at 
Colomb B4har-Kenadza and Ksiksou, declined steadily from 

153,000 tons in 1958 to about 5,000 tons in 1978. Production 
was estimated at 22,000 tons in 1995. 

The main deposits of lead and zinc ores are at el-Abed, on the 
Algerian-Moroccan frontier, and at the Kherzet Youcef mine, in 
the S4tif region. Total zinc output (metal content) declined from 
12,200 tons in 1988 to 3,700 tons in 1997, and deposits were 
almost exhausted by the late 1990s. Production of lead in 1996 
totalled 900 tons. 

Exploitation of large phosphate deposits at Djebel-Onk, 
340 km from Annaba, began in 1960. Total phosphate rock 
output was 760,000 tons in 1996. About one-half of phosphates 
produced is exported, mainly to France and Spain. Exports of 
phosphates earned AD 240m. ($27m.) in 1990. 

Other mineral resources indude tungsten, manganese, mer- 
cury, copper and salt. In January 1996 it was reported that 
mercury production was dedining owing to technical problems. 
The Entreprise Nationale des M4taux Non-Ferreux exported 
only 2,500 flasks in 1995 (compared with a capacity of 25,000 
fiasks a year). Production of marble at Bendjerah in Guelma 
amounted to 3,500 cu m in 1990. According to studies carried 
out by the state-owned Entreprise d'Exploitation des Mines d’Or 
(ENOR), gold deposits at Tirek and Amessmessa in the Haggar 
region are capable of p>roducing yields of 25.1 grams per ton. 
Having failed to secure investment from outside Algeria, ENOR 
was in 1996 joined by SONATRACH, Society Alg6rienne d'As- 
surance and the Banque d'Algerie in a joint venture to develop 
the Tirek gold deposits. In 1998 the Minister of Ener^ and 
Mines stated that some $40m. had been invested in the 
Amessmessa gold mine, where reserves were estimated at 80 
tons, capable of producing two tons per year. Co-operation in 
the mining sector with South Africa, which was already involved 
in the exploitation of gold and diamond mines in southern 
Algeria, was to be strengtibened. In 1999 the Government made 
changes to the mining law to try and attract more private 
investment into a sector considered underexploited and a 
number of partnership agreements with foreign companies for 
exploration and development of minerals were signed. In March 
2000 the Minister of Energy and Mines announced that as a 
first step in the privatization programme 48 small mines (gold, 
semi-precious stone and marble) would be put out to tender for 
local investors in April. The minister also stated that new 
regulations would soon be drafted to enable foreigners to invest 
directly in this sector. Prior to Uiis successful bidders had formed 
joint companies with foreign partners to operate the mines. 
Early in 2000 it was reported that the Swiss-based Glencore 


International was engaged in negotiations with the state-owned 
mining firm, Metanof, to invest in the Ghazaouet zinc plant. 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTION AND REFINING 

Production of crude petroleum in the j^erian Sahara began, 
on a commercial scale, in 1958. The principal producing areas 
were at Hassi Messaoud, in central Algeria, and round Edjeleh- 
' Zarzaitine in the Polignac Basin, near the Libyan frontier 
Algena's production of crude petroleum increased from 1.2m. 
metric tons in 1959 to 26m. tons per year in 1964 and 1965, 
with output limited by the capacity of the two pipelines to the 
coast, one from the eastern fields through Tunisia to La Skhirra, 
and the other from Hassi Messaoud to B4jaia on the Algerian 
coast. The Government established a state-controlled company, 
the Soci4te Nationale pour la Recherche, la Production, le Trans- 
port, la Transformation et la Commercialisation des Hydrocar- 
bures (SONATRACH), to be responsible for the construction of 
a third pipeline from Hassi Messaoud to Arzew on the coast. 
This pipeline came into operation in early 1966. In that year 
Algeria's production of crude petroleum was increased by sub- 
stantial quantities from oilfields at Gassi Touil, Rhourde el- 
Baguel and Rhourde Nouss. Subsequent discoveries of petro- 
leum were made at Nezla, Hoaud Berkaoui, Ouargla, Mesdar, 
el-Borma, Hassi Keskessa, Guellala, Tin Fouye and el-Maharis. 
There were about 50 oilfields in operation in early 1989. Export 
pipelines link the oilfields to Algiers, to supply the refinery at 
el-Harrach, and to Skikda. Increased production of condensates 
and liquefied petroleum gas (LPG) prompted the construction 
of special pipelines to Arzew. 

Output of crude petroleum peaked at around 1.2m. barrels 
per day (b/d) in 1979, representing over 92% of total Algerian 
oil production in that year. Thereafter output of crude petroleum 
was restricted in order to prolong the life of the oilfields and, 
after 1983, to conform to the production quotas set by OPEC. 
Production of other hydrocarbons, particularly gas, liquefied 
natural gas (LNG), natural gas liquids (NGL, a category which 
includes condensates) and refined products, assumed greater 
importance as a source of government revenues. By 1986 produc- 
tion of crude petroleum had decreased to an average of 670,000 
b/d, mainly from the Hassi Messaoud oilfield, representing 56% 
of Algeria’s total oil production in that year. By the mid-1990s, 
as new oilfields came into production, output began to rise. 
Algeria produces a light crude, with a low sulphur content, 
which is attractive to foreign refiners. Algeria's proven and 
recoverable petroleum reserves at the beginning of 1998 totalled 
9,200m. barrels, equivalent to 18.8 years' output at 1997 levels. 
Although Algeria agreed to decrease production by 80,000 b/d 
from July 1998 (as part of an overall OPEC reduction totalling 
2.6m. b/d to offset sharply falling oil prices), its actual cutback 
was much smaller and production during 1998 averaged 820,000 
b/d rather than its revised quota of 788,000 b/d. Production 
averaged 820,000 b/d during the first quarter of 1999, but from 
1 April Algeria's OPEC quota was reduced to 731,000 b/d as 
part of a new round of cuts agreed by OPEC ministers in March. 
Algeria's Minister of Energy and Mines instructed SONA- 
T]^CH to negotiate with its foreign partners over sharing 
the production cuts. In practice Algeria’s crude oil production 
averaged 760,000 b/d during 1999. At its meeting in Vienna in 
March 2000 OPEC agreed to restore output to pre-March 1999 
levels; Algeria's production quota was raised to 788,000 b/d from 
April 2000. Production in January and February 2000 was 

760.000 b/d and rose to 770,000 b/d in March. The quota was 
further increased to 811,000 b/d following an OPEC extraordi- 
nary meeting in June. Early in 2000 SONATRACH stated that 
oil production would rise to 1.5m. b/d by 2003-04 largely due 
to the development of the Berkine Basin (see below). About 72% 
of Algeria’s exports of crude petroleum go to Western Europe, 
and another 17% to North America. 

Algeria had a total refining capacity of 464,000 b/d in January 
1988, and by February 1989 capacity had risen to more than 

470.000 b/d. The Government had complete control of the Algiers 
refinery (capacity 58,000 b/d) and of the domestic distribution 
network. The expansion of a small refinery at Hassi Messaoud, 
with a capacity of about 23,000 b/d, was completed in 1979. 
There are other refineries at Arzew (built by a Japanese consor- 
tium and completed in 1973; capacity 60,000 b/d) and Skikda 
(bunt by Snamprogetti of Italy and completed in 1980; capacity 
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323,000 b/d). In 1996 Algerian refineries had an output capacity 
of around 590,000 b/d (22.6m. tons per year) of refined products. 
New investment was being sought to expand capacity, initially 
to supply the domestic market; new developments proposed 
included a condensate refinery at Arzew or Skikda, to be com- 
pleted by 2001, and a 180,000-b/d crude oil refinery scheduled 
for completion in 2003. Algeria’s domestic fuel prices were very 
low by international standards until March 1994, when the 
(3nvemment doubled the retail price of diesel fuel and petrol. 
In Apnl 1995 the price of petrol for car-users was increased by 
8%-ll% as part of the Government’s efforts to raise more 
revenue and control energy consumption. 

In 1989 the Government announced its intention to increase 
the efficiency of the energy sector through new exploration 
and the introduction of a market-related price structure; also, 
exports of value-added products, such as condensate and LPG, 
were to be increased at the expense of those of crude oil. In May 
1991 Total of France and SONATRACH signed an agreement 
to develop condensate and LPG reserves in the Hamra field, 
250 km from Hassi Messaoud. 

In 1991 the Government established an organization to mon- 
itor energy strategy and projects. Its duties were to include 
approving oil-exploration concessions. Its members initially 
comprised the Minister for Industry and Mines, the Ministers 
of Commerce and Economic Affairs, the heads of SONATRACH 
and SONELGAZ and the Governor of the Central Bank. 

NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 

At 1 January 1998 Algeria’s published proved reserves of nat- 
ural gas —mostly unassociated with oilfields— totalled 
3,700,000m. cu m, equivalent to 70 years’ output at current 
rates. Most of the gas was in the Hassi R’Mel region, 400 km 
south of Algiers. The field was discovered in 1956, and is still 
considered to be one of the largest in the world. Unassociated 
gas is also found near In Amenas, Alrar, Gassi Touil, Rhourde 
Nouss, Tin Fouye and In Salah. The Government invested 
heavily in the development of these gas fields. Pipelines were 
laid to the coast, to supply local gas distribution systems, and 
LNG has been exported since 1965. The export of dry natural 
gas to Italy began in 1983 following the inauguration of the 
Transmod pipeline (running from Algeria to Sicily via ^Punisia 
and the Mediterranean). By 1997 gas products compris<‘d 34% 
of Algeria’s total export receipts. 

Before 1962 Algeria exported relatively small amounts of 
LNG from the Camel liquefaction plant at Arzew, The second 
phase of Algeria’s gas development begun in the early 1 97()s with 
the negotiation of major now export contracts with companies 
including the USA’s Distrigas, Trunkline and El Paso, Belgium’s 
Distrigaz, Enagas of Spain, and Italy’s SNAM (a subsidiary of 
the Italian state energy group, Ente Nazionale idrocarburi— 
ENIj. Exports of ING to the United Kingdom continued, and 
new contracts were signed with Gaz do France. The price of the 
gas to be delivered under the contracts was calculated according 
to the value of equivalent amounts of refined petroleum products 
(on a calorific basis). In 1978 there was a shill to a more 
aggressive pricing policy. The Government argued that the old 
pricing terms did not fully compensate Algeria for the massive 
investments in LNG facilities and transportation that it had 
made. The central feature of the change in Algerian gas policy 
was the demand that natural gas prices be linked to the then 
rapidly rising price of crude petroleum. The change in policy 
was strongly opposed by Algeria’s customers, but the Govern- 
ment was able to persuade several clients to accept the terms, 
using various economic and political sanctions. 

SONATRACH nevertheless lost several customers— El Paso, 
British Methane (after 1981) and Trunkline, which suspended 
purchases at the end of 1983. Other countries, such as the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Austria, considered buying 
Algerian gas, but then obtained cheaper supplies from the USSR 
and Norway. SONATRACH therefore became more flexible on 
the link between crude oil and gas prices in order to win new 
customers, while insisting on the existing index with current 
buyers. In April 1987 the US Panhandle Eastern Corpn, the 
parent company of Trunkline, agreed to resume shipments of 
Algerian LNG in late 1988. The price of deliveries was to be 
based on a flexible formula which would preserve SONA- 
TRACH’s interests, while taking account of developments in the 
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international market. In late 1987 Distrigas of Boston, USA, 
resumed shipments at the spot market price, after reaching a 
short-term agreement with SONATRACH in November. Dis- 
trigas had gone into liquidation under the US federal bank- 
ruptcy code in 1985, when its previous long-term contract with 
SONATRACH had proved to bo too expensive. In February 1988 
SONATRACH and Distrigas signed a 15-yoar contract, for the 
supply of LNG, whereby gas would he sold at ‘market-responsive’ 
prices. According to the terms of the contract, Distrigas was to 
pay for shipping and regasification, afU^r which the gas would 
be sold at market prices and the profits divided on a ratio of 63:37 
basis in SONATRACH’s favour. In early 1988 SONATRACH 
reached similar long-term agreements with DEP of Greece and 
Botas of Turkey. Meanwhile, the signing of an agreement with 
Ruhrgas of the Federal Republic of Germany over purchases of 
LNG, discussed in late 1987, was delayed until early 1989. In 
1991 a gas export agi*cement with ENI of Italy envisaged an 
increase of nearly 60% in the volume of SNAM’s gas purchases 
from Algeria over the next 25 years. 

In October 1992 Ente Ntizionale per I’Energia Elettrica 
(ENEL) of Italy signed a 2()-year supply contract with SONA- 
TRACH, starting in the last quarU‘r of 1994, to lift 4,000m. 
cu m of gas annually through th(‘ enlarged Tratismed pipeline 
and l,0()0m. cu m“2,00()m. cu m of LNG. Tlu* agreement helped 
to diversify gas exports and to strengthen Algeria’s position in 
the Italian market. In January 1992 it was rt'jiorted that Gaz 
de Franco had signed a series of‘ new agn^ements with SONA- 
TRACH to exUmd its three gas supply contracts for another 
10-15 years and that a n(»w lO-year accord had been agreed. 
France was the miyor importer of Algerian LNG and, following 
the now agreement, annual imports wer(‘ anticipated to rise to 
more than l(),()0()m. cu m. Gas sales to Frances increased from 
1996, and Algeria was Gaz do France’s second largest supplier 
in 1998, accounting for 27% of its supplies. In June 1992 SONA- 
TRACH signed a contract with Knagas of Spain to supply 
6,00()m. cu m of natural gas per year over 25 years via a 
new Maghreb- Europe pipeline (see IxJow). In April 1994 the 
Portuguese consortium Transgas signed a 25-y(‘ar contract with 
SONATRACH to take 2,50()rn. cu m of natural gas a year via 
the same pipeline. Under the U^ins of a co-operation agreement 
signed with SONATRACH in October 1 994, ENI madeacommit- 
ment to purchase 26,000m. cu m of natural gas a year by 1997, 
almost double the current amount. In late 1995 SONATRACH 
announced that it had signed an agreement to supply an extra 
1,000m. cum of LNG to Botas of Turkey in addition to the 
2,0()()m. cum already supplied. In May 1996 it was reported 
that Algeria’s gas exports to the EU increased by in 1995 
to 1 .6m. tons of oil equivakmt, nipresenting one-ejuartor of all 
EU gas imports. Algeria supplied one-half of Italy’s natural gas 
imports in 1995. 

In 1990 contracts were signed for the nmovation of gas lique- 
faction facilities at Skikda and Arzew which W(jre constructed 
in the 1970h. In January 1992 it was roporUid that the GLl-K 
plant at Skikda was operating at about 55C?< of its annual 
capacity of 8,500m. cu m. The three plants at Arzew, GLl-Z, 
GL2-Z and GM-Z, with capacities of 10,580m. cu m, 10,700m. 
cu m and 1, 400m. cu m, wore operating at 60%', 85%' and 90% 
of their respective capacities. In January 1996 SONATRACH 
announced that the renovation of the LNCir units at Arzew and 
Skikda would raise total capacity to 30,00()m. cu m per year 
and would generate additional revenue of up to $5, 000m. The 
renovation programme, which was scheduled for completion in 
mid-1998, was expected to prolong the units’ life by some 20 
years. LPG exports, which totalled 5.8m. tons in 1997, were 
projected to increase to 6.8m. tons in 1999. In February 2000 
the fifth train on the Rhourde Nouss gas plant south of Hassi 
Messaoud was inaugurated enabling the plant to produce 3,860 
tons of LPG, 612 tons of condensed gas and 46m. cu m of LNG 
per day. The original plant was built in the 1980s. 

The annual capacity of the Transmed gas pipeline between 
Algeria and Italy was due to increase from 16,000m. cu m to 
24,000m. cu m during 1997 on completion of expansion work. 
Transport of gas through the pipeline was halted for four days 
in November 1997 after a fire was reported in one of the sections. 
SONATRACH denied reports that the incident was an act 
of sabotage by Islamist guerrillas. In November 1996 a new 
Maghreb-Europe gas pipeline, running 1,365 km from Algeria 
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to Sppi via Morocco and the Mediterranean, carried its first 
supplies of Algerian dry gas to Spain. Portugal was linkAH to 
the pipeHne in early 1997. Initially operating at a capacity of 
7,000 cu m per year, the Maghreb-Europe line was expected to 
transport about 10,000in. by 2000. In order to bring 
Algeria’s expanded export pipeline capacity into full use there 
was a requirement to increase supplies from the Hassi RTMel 
gasfield by building an additional 970-km 48-in trunkline within 
Algeria. In late 1997 the European Investment Bank (EIB) 
announced a $300m. loan for SONATRACH towards the 
$ 1,000m. project, known as the GR2 pipeline. Algeria’s Minister 
of Energy and Mines stated that exports of natural gas reached 
54,000m. cu m in 1998 and would rise to 60,000m. cu m in 1999. 
Beyond that year he envisaged exports rising to 75,000m. cu m 
in the short term and 100,000m. cu m in the medium term as 
a result of new discoveries, with Europe remaining the major 
market for Algerian gas. However, .Mgeria was expected to 
encounter growing competition in the European market in 
coming years. In February 1999 SONATRACH held talks with 
Gazprom of Russia about possible co-operation. It was reported 
that in 1999 SONATRACH exported 60,340m. cu m of natural 
gas, thus reaching the target set by the Ministry of Energy and 
Mines. Most of the sales were part of long-term contracts but a 
number of spot sales were also made to the USA, Itiy and 
Spain. Algeria was already committed to export 60,200m. cu m 
of natural gas in 2000; 57,500m. cu m to Western Europe 
(notably 25,100m. cu m to Italy; 10,300m. cu m. to France and 
9,800m. cu m to Spam). Just over half of the exports (32,800m. cu 
m) would be delivered via the Transmed and Maghreb-Europe 
pipelines with the remainder in the form of LNG. Production 
capacity for natural gas was 64,000m. cu m. 

In line with SONATRACH’s plans for further integration in 
international downstream activities, the company announced 
in March 2000 that it had agreed in principle to take a stake 
in the Spanish LNG regasification terminal to be built at Ferrol 
in Galicia. SONATRACH stated that its participation in the 
project would enable the company to sell additional quantities 
of LNG to Spain on a long-term basis by 2004. Gas wfil come 
from the In Salah project. 

FOREIGN PARTICIPATION IN THE PETROLEUM 
AND GAS SECTOR 

In 1970 the Algerian oil interests of Shell, Phillips, Elwerath 
and AMIF were nationalized, after protracted negotiations had 
failed to achieve agreement on tax reference prices, and SONA- 
TRACH thus became Algeria’s largest producer. In 1971 ^eria 
nationalized French petroleum companies operating in the 
country, as well as pipeline networks and natural gas deposits. 
Later in the year President Boumedienne issued a decree ban- 
ning concession-type agreements and laying down the conditions 
under which foreign oil companies could operate in Algeria. As 
a result, SONATRACH gained control of virtually all of Algeria’s 
petroleum production, compared with only 31% in 1970. After 
1979 SONATRACH attempted to bring foreign oil companies 
back to Algeria to explore, owing to its dedining petroleum 
reserves. Some companies, such as Italy’s Agip and France’s 
Total, made small discoveries. In 1986 the Government passed 
a new oil exploration law, which offered better terms for foreign 
exploration companies, with the aim of encouraging those that 
had made discoveries to develop their finds. In addition, some 
new companies, including US oil firms, expressed an interest in 
acquiring rights to operate in Algerian concessions. In December 
1987 A^p became the first foreign company to sign an explora- 
tion and production agreement with SONATRACH after the 
1986 law. A fiir^er agreement was signed by the Spanish 
company Cepsa in January 1988, and a contract with the 
Australian group BHP Petroleum was concluded in December 
1988. An agreement with the US company Anadarko Petroleum 
Corpn was signed in June 1989. 

In late 1991 a new hydrocarbons law was promulgated, with 
the aim of encouragmg greater participation by foreign com- 
panies in Algena’s oil and gas industry. It marked the most 
radical change in energy policy since the nationalizations in 
1971. The legislation sought to stimulate exploration, but the 
most notable feature was that it allowed foreign companies to 
participate in axi s tin g oil fields in order to improve recovery 
rates and thus increase production. The Grovemment hoped to 


encourage the participation of the major oil companies which 
were expected to pay substantial front-end bonuses in return 
for a share of the output. Equally significant was the fact that 
foreign companies would be allowed a stake in gas reserves 
discovered under exploration and production-sharing agree- 
ments, though not in existing fields. Previously gas had been a 
national monopoly and foreign companies had beeii excluded 
from benefiting from the discovery of gas in their oil acreage. 
New investment from the participation of foreign companies 
was regarded as essential to reverse falling oil output. 

In July 1994 it was announced that negotiations were in 
progress with the US company Atlantic Richfield Co (Arco) on 
the terms of a $l,300m. enhanced oil recovery (EOR) contract 
to raise output in the Rhourde el-Baguel field. US firms were 
expected to take a leadi^ role in future EOR contracts. Severd 
contracts with international companies had been concluded in 
1992-93 for new exploration work. In 1994 the Anadarko 
(Algeria) Petroleum Corpn of the USA announced plans to drill 
two more exploration wells in the Hassi Berkine field. Cepsa 
and Repsol of Spain and BHP Petroleum of Australia were also 
engaged in drilling projects. In late 1993 British Petroleum (BP) 
announced that it would drill its first exploration well in 1994 
as part of a nine-year programme during which the company 
was committed to drill five wells. Despite the deteriorating 
security situation and the withdrawal of some expatriate staff 
and dependants, international petroleum companies stated that 
they were continuing operations. In Januaiy 1994 SONA- 
TRACH opened a second round of exploration bidding and 
announced that it was pursuing plans to allocate at least four 
new exploration permits; in May plans were announced to drill 
51 exploration wells. In June Pluspetrol of Argentina signed an 
exploration agreement and in November a group of South 
Korean companies signed a contract to explore and drill wells 
in the central Illizi basin. In May 1995 Italy^s Agip signed an 
exploration and production sha^g agreement to undertake 
work in the Zemoul al-Kbar concession where three discoveries 
had already been made. Production facilities were under con- 
struction and a 230 km-pipeline was being built to link the new 
wells to the existing pipeline system. It was anticipated that 
total production would eventually rise to some 60,000 b/d. The 
agreement also included production tests at Agip’s oil discovery 
at Rhourde Messaoud. In September 1994 Petro-Canada, which 
signed a 10-year exploration and production-sharing accord in 
April 1993, announced an oil and gas find in its Tinhrert acreage 
in the Illizi basin and in March 1995 sought approval to develop 
the field. In early 1995 Anadarko (Algeria) sought permission 
to develop two oil fields in the Hassi Berkme block following 
the announcement in December 1994 of a third oil discovery. 

In December 1995 SONATRACH signed a gas exploration 
and production agreement with BP, the country’s first gas 
production-sharing agreement with a private company. Under 
the agreement, BP would undertake a two-year exploration and 
appraisal phase in the (as yet undeveloped) district 3 of the In 
Salah area. If the operation was successful, BP would develop 
the area and produce an estimated 10,000m. cu m of gas a year. 
On the basis of proven reserves, BP indicated that it was 
confident of producing an annual 5,000m. cu m with good pros- 
pects for a further 5,000m. cu m a year. Total reserves in ihe 
concession area were estimated at 286,000m. cu m. Develop- 
ment of the concession would involve drilling 200 weUs and 
building a 48-in pipeline to Hassi R’Mel, reqtiiring investment 
of some $3,500m., 65% of which was to be covered by BP 
and the remainder by SONATRACH. Production was due to 
commence in 2002-03 and the gas would be marketed by SONA- 
TRACH and BP under a 50:50 joint venture company. In early 
1999 the future of the project was uncertain owing to the falling 
price of gas, which remained linked to that of oil, and the 
need to sign more gas purchase agreements. Exploration and 
appraisal drilling operations were completed in February, and 
although total development costs were revised to $2,500m., 
rather than the original $3,500m., BP Amoco announced in 
March that the finsl decision whether or not to proceed had 
been delayed until the end of the year. By mid-1999 In Saladi 
Gas, the joint venture created by SONATRACH and BP Amoco, 
had signed an agreement to supply 4,000m. cu m to ENEL, 
Italy’s state power generator, and another for the same volume 
of gas with Edison Gas, also of Italy. After the agreement with 
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BP was signed, Exxon of the USA announced that it was to 
begin negotiations with the Government to develop a gas field 
in the In Salah area close to BFs concession. In January 
1996 Total of France, together with Repsol of Spain, signed a 
production agreement with SONATRACH to develop the Tin 
Pouye Tabankort gas field, the second a^eement of its kind 
between the state energy company and private investors. After 
a total investment of $700m. by the three partners, the gas field 
officially came on stream in May 1999. Production was expected 
to reach 20m. cu m of wet gas a day, to be separated into dry 
gas, 23,000 b/d of condensate and 26,000 b/d of LPG. 

In March 1996 Arco signed a contract with SONATRACH to 
rehabilitate the Rhourde el-Baguel oil field, the country’s second 
largest field, for which a preliminary agreement had been rea- 
ched in July 1994 (see above). This was the country’s first EOR 
scheme and involved the drilling of additional wells and the use 
of gas iiyection techniques to gradually increase production 
from 25,000 b/d to 125,000 b/d within 10 years. The field was 
expected to produce more than 500m. barrels over a period of 
25 years. Arco would take 49% of the field’s output. In October 
1995 Anadarko Petroleum announced that it was proceeding 
with plans to develop the Hassi Berkine South field, including 
processing units and a 30 in-pipeline linking up with an existing 
pipeline used by Agip. 

In November 1995 Mobil of the USA, which had signed a 
production sharing and exploration agreement in February, 
announced that it had found oil at its first exploration well and 
was evaluating the results to decide whether or not the discovery 
was commercial. In December Agip of Italy, which had signed 
a $25m.-exploration agreement with SONATRACH in May, 
discovered oil in the Zemoul el-Kbar concession in the Hassi 
Berkine North field. A second discovery was made in May 1996, 
and .^p planned to develop both wells and connect them 
to existing production facilities at the Bir Rebaa North field. 
Production from the concession was to be increased from 46,000 
b/d to 70,000 b/d. In March 1996 Cepsa of Spain announced 
that it was to develop a second field, the Rhourde el-Krouf field, 
in its Rhourde Yacoub concession with the aim of achieving 
production of 70,000 b/d by the end of the year. Estimated 
recoverable reserves at the field were 74m.-125m. barrels of 
light crude. Speaking in March 1996, the Minister of Energy 
and Mines, Amar Makhloufi, urged international oil companies 
to invest $3, 500m, in hydrocarbon projects in the following five 
years. Algeria aimed to exploit all gas reserves and to increase 
oil production at many existing fields by as much as 50% by 
introducing enhanced oil recovery technology, similar to the 
project signed with Arco. Makhloufi stated that EOR projects 
being discussed with other companies, which had been deliber- 
ately suspended, would be reopened in order to try and secure 
more deals in fields such as Rhourde el-Baguel. He said that 
$18,000m. was to bo invested in the oil and gas industries in 
the following five years and that the Government hoped that as 
much as 20% might be covered by the private sector. 

In January 1998 Oryx Energy, a US independent company, 
signed an exploration and production-sharing agreement with 
SONATRACH, whereby it would invest $28,8m. in exploration 
work in the Timissit region, south of Hassi Messaoud, over the 
following five years. By early 1998 there were 19 foreign oil 
companies with exploration and production-sharing contracts 
in Algeria. Anadarko (Algeria) announced a major investment 
programme in the country during 1998 to develop three oilfields 
and continue exploration work. In May Anadarko began pro- 
ducing oil at Hassi Berkine South, the company’s first produc- 
tion in Algeria. Production rose from 5,000 b/d to 30,000 b/d in 
July. Following completion of the Nezla-Hassi Berkine South 
pipeline in December 1998, output was expected to increase to 
55,000 b/d. It was anticipated that if new developments took 
place, output from the field could rise to 135,000 b/d by 2001. 
The Hassi Berkine South processing plant, built at a cost of 
$222m., formally started operations in May 1999. By early 1999 
Arco and SONATRACH had invested over $l,000m. in the 
redevelopment of the Rhourde el-Baguel oilfield. The main con- 
struction phase was virtually complete but there were plans to 
build a gas plant capable of recovering some 150m. barrels of 
LP(j, as well as to upgrade gas- and oil-handling facilities. In 
April 1998 Cepsa of Spain announced investment of over 
$l,000m. to develop the new Oughroud field, previously known 
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as Qoubba. Cepsa was working with companies operating adja- 
cent blocks, and development plans were being prepared for 
production to begin in 2002, rising to a target of 230,000 h/d. 

In early 1999 Mobil announced that as a result of depressed 
oil prices it had stopped all exploration and production in 
Algeria. However, following a sharp rise in oil prices later that 
year a number of international oil companies announced that 
they were proceeding with major development projects in 
Algeria. Anadarko signed agreements with contractors for the 
development of stage-two facilities for the Hassi Berkine South 
field; the agreements comprised the construction of a collection 
station and a 75,000 b/d crude treatment plant, to be completed 
towards the end of 2001 and similar facilities at Hassi Berkine 
North to be completed in early 2002. On completion of these 
developments output from the field is expected to rise to 285,000 
b/d. BP Amoco and SONATRACH selected Kellogg Brown and 
Root of the USA and JGC Corporation of Japan as joint contrac- 
tors for field facilities work for their In Salah gas project and 
gave final approval for the $2,50()m. project to proceed. It will 
be Algeria’s largest new hydrocarbons project. In February 2000 
it was reported that BP Amoco and SONATRACH had awarded 
the contract for engineering and designs for the In Amenas gas 
fields to the same joint venture. SONATRACH had originally 
signed an agreuiment with Amoco to dev(*lop the gas and conden- 
sate reserves at In Amenas in Jun(‘ 1998 b(‘for(‘ the company’s 
merger with BP. I)(*vclopment costs were (‘stimated at $900m. 
with the first production scheduled for 20()2“()3. According to 
BP Amoco, the In Salah and In Amenas proj(^cts would see the 
company become the largest investor in Algeria. However, an 
agreement announced in Sept.(miher 1999 h(‘tw(^en Arco and 
Franco’s Elf Aquitaine to give Elf a 40% stake in the Rhourde 
El-Baguel oilfield was subseiiuently blocked by SONATRACH. 
The agreement would have markc'd Elfs n^turn to Algeria 
after an absence of almost 30 years. Elf sought to play down 
SONATRACH’s decision, stating that as ihi\ company intended 
to merge with France’s TotalFina, it would continue to have 
interests in Algeria. In late January 2000 Burlington Resources 
of the USA announced a migor new oil and gas discovery in 
the Berkine basin. After more than two years of negotiations 
Amerada Hess of the USA signed an agreement with SONA- 
TRACH in April 2000 to invcist $500m. over the next 26 years 
on enhanced rwivery from the Zotti, El-Gassi and El-Agrob 
fields, southeast of Hassi Messaoud, with production scheduled 
to rise to 45,000 b/d by 2003. SONATRACI I was to retain a 61% 
stake in the production sharing contract. Undc*r the terms of a 
second agreement Amerada Hess will also invest $28.6m. in 
exploration work. 

By the late 199()s revenue from hydrocarbons exports had 
been (expected to increastj substantially, but a sharp fall in oil 
prices resulted in receipts from hydrocarbon exports falling from 
|l3,6()0m. in 1997 to $9,70()m. in 1998, according to the Banque 
d’Algdrie. As a result of higher petroleum prices, oil and gas 
exports during 1999 were valued at $1 l,47()m. The structure of 
hydrocarbon exports has also changed since the 1980s as Algeria 
has successfully diversified the hydrocarbon sector. By the late 
1990s crude petroleum accounted for only 20% of total hydro- 
carbon exports, natural gas and liquefied gas 35%, with the 
remainder being accounted for by petroleum products. 

SONATRACH 

Following its establishment in 1963, SONATRACH expanded 
to become the largest, most complex and economically most 
important state company in Algeria. In May 1980 the Govern- 
ment decided that SONATRACH should be rationalized into 
smaller, specialized and more autonomous units. Thirteen such 
units were eventually formed, including SONATRACH itself. In 
January 1998 the National Energy Council, chaired by President 
Zeroual, approved a long-standing restructuring plan for SONA- 
TRACH, under which non-core activities wore to be detached 
as separate companies, and the downstream oil and gas sector 
would be open to foreign investment. In March SONATRACH 
was converted into a joint-stock company by presidential decree, 
with a capital of AD 246,000m. ($4, 100m.) entirely subscribed 
by the state. The company was to be headed by a director-general 
answerable to a board of directors chaired by the Minister of 
Energy and Mines. Foreign investors would not be allowed to 
have shares in SONATRACH, although the company would 
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encourage foreign participation in both upstream and down- 
stream projects. SONATRACH sought to become a global energy 
company by forging li^s with multinational and state-oil com- 
panies in petrochemicals, refining and power generation. In 
October 1998 Belgium’s G4n6rale de Banque SA signed a credit 
line of $57.5m. to finance the modernization of SONATRACITs 
pipeline infrastructure by Belgian firms, and the Banque Exter- 
ieure d’Algerie (BEA) provided a AD 15,000m.-seven-year loan 
to the company to finance new investments. In May 1999 SONA- 
TRACH signed a memorandum of understanding with Agip of 
Italy on joint oil exploration and production projects outside 
Algeria. Under the agreement, SONATRACH would take a 40% 
stake in an oilfield operated by Agip in Yemen. Early in 2000 
SONATRACH was involved in negotiations to expand its inter- 
national operations. At the end of March 2000 the Minister of 
Energy and Mines announced that amendments would be made 
to existing hydrocarbons laws allowing foreigners to enter into 
refining and distribution, however, he emphazised that there 
were no plans to privatize SONATRACH. Priority would be 
given to restructuring the company before implementing plans 
to admit private partners. In April SONATRACH and 
SONELGAZ, the state power company, signed a framework 
agreement to create a new body whidh would carry out inte- 
grated eiiergy projects with local and foreign partners. 

In April 1989 Algeria’s first nuclear reactor came into opera- 
tion. Following international press speculation in April 1991 
that the 15 MW nuclear reactor at Ain Oussera was for military 
use, officials of the Ministry of Research and Technology stressed 
its peaceful application and Algeria’s willingness to allow an 
inspection by the International Atomic Energy Agency. At the 
inauguration of the reactor in December 1993, it was announced 
that Algeria would sign the nuclear non-proliferation treaty. In 
early 1990 plans to build a helium and nitrogen plant in 
Bethioua, near Arzew, were announced. The plant would pro- 
duce 16m. cu m of liquid helium and 33,000 tons of liquid and 
gaseous nitrogen per year, mainly for export, utilizing gas from 
SONATRACH’s LNG 2 plant at Arzew, Algeria has proven 
helium reserves of 6,000m. cu m. 

ELECTRICITY 

By the early 1990s Algeria had an installed electricity capacity 
of 4,771 MW, most of which was provided by gas-fired power 
plants at the three major cities, Algiers, Annaba and Oran, 
although there were also a number of small hydroelectric sta- 
tions in the Kabyle, In 1998 the state power company, 
SONELGAZ, awarded a construction contract for a 460 MW 
gas-turbine plant at Hamma near Algiers to Ansaldo Energia 
of Italy. Work on the $1 50m. power plant began in 1999 and was 
expected to be completed by 2001. Also in 1999 SONATRACH 
awarded GE Nuovo Pignone a contract to build a 300 MW gas 
turbine plant in the Hassi Berkine area. The $107m. plant, part 
of Algeria’s fibrst independent power project, is scheduled to be 
completed in stages, commencing in 2001. In early 2000 it was 
reported that the South African subsidiary of Black & Veatch 
of the USA was to take an 80% share in an independent water 
and power project for Arzew, near Oran. Electricity capacity is 
projected to reach 200-300 MW and construction of the plant 
was sdieduled for completion by the end of 2002. SONELGAZ 
and SONATRACH each took a 10% stake in the joint venture 
and power generated from the new plant was to be sold to 
SONELGAZ. As part of its plans to attract foreign investment, 
SONELGAZ also received a grant from the US Trade and 
Development Agency to study the proposed 1200 MW Hadjret 
En Nouss independent power project, located west of Algiers, 
and both American and French firms expressed interest in the 
project. SONELGAZ plans to extend tide power network to 
345,900 km by 2005 and to complete a rural electrification 
programme. In May 1999 the Council of Ministers approved 
SONELGAZ’s change of status from a public enterprise to a joint 
stock company, sdlowing the company to establish partnerships 
with private fibrms for electricity generation. However, the 
chairraan insisted that the company would not be privatized 
and that it would retain control over the transportation and 
distribution of electricity. Early in 2000 the Arab Fund for 
Economic and Social Development agreed to provide a $98m. 
loan to SONELGAZ to help finance a $260m. programme to 
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improve the country’s electricity distribution network. A second 
solm power system was inaugurated in 1999. 

HOUSING AND SOCIAL INFRASTRUCTURE 

A key feature of the 1980-84 and the 1985-89 Development 
Plans, and a priority for the regime of President Chadli, was a 
concerted effort to address Algeria’s chronic housing shortage. 
Additional expenditure was also allocated for other aspects of 
social infrastructure, notably health and education facilities, 
which, like housing, had been neglected in the 1970s. Under 
the 1985-89 Plan, 8% of total investment was allocated to 
transport infrastructure and nearly 16% to housing. More than 
300,000 new homes were to be built and some 350,000 homes 
started under the previous Plan were to be completed. 

According to government estimates, at least 100,000 new 
homes were built in 1982-83. Building, traditionally the prov- 
ince of state concerns, was facilitated by two independent fac- 
tors: firstly, the 30,000 and more homes believed to have been 
started— frequently without official perimssion— by the thriving 
private domestic construction indust^; and, secondly, the prefa- 
bricated construction techniques which had been introduced by 
foreign companies under the aegis of the Office National de la 
Promotion de la Construction en Prefabrique (ONEP), a state 
concern founded in March 1982, following the successfiil use of 
imported prefabricated building techniques to repair 
earthquake damage in el-Asnam. By the end of that year, ONEP 
had signed contracts for its entire construction programme of 
almost 5m. sq m, at a total cost of almost $2,800m. It was the 
world’s largest prefabricated construction programme and was 
chosen as a costly, but speedy and efficient, way of satisfying 
urgent demand. Ol^P drew most of its contractors from France, 
Spain, Italy, Denmark, Belgium, the United Kingdom, Switzer- 
land, Portugal and Sweden, financing the bulk of its work 
through export credits. The 1982 programme included 21,000 
homes (about one-half of that number being attached to hospi- 
tals), 34 fully-equipped hospitals, 60 polyclinics, 83 vocational 
training centres, 41 technical schools, 122 secondary schools, 
six biological research centres and six universi^ housing ‘cities’. 
ONEP contractors worked directly for local wilayat but negoti- 
ated through ONEP and received tax and customs dispensa- 
tions. 

Although prefabricated construction was, on average, almost 
one-half the cost of traditional methods, it drained Algeria’s 
foreign exchange because of the high proportion of imported 
work. ONEP awarded no new contracts in 1983, and was dis- 
banded in the following year. By then, traditional construction 
methods were being used to build most of the extra housing. 

In 1983 the Government launched its other main scheme to 
expedite building, namely the use of foreign contractors under 
bilateral agreements with foreign governments. After the dis- 
solution of ONEP, however, there was a general shift in govern- 
ment policy towards housing construction. Contracts were 
awarded to companies from Eastern Europe, often to accompany 
barter agreements, because they could complete the work more 
cheaply. The Government also urged local construction com- 
panies to become involved in the housing programme. Foreign 
companies were asked to form joint ventures with local com- 
panies if they wished to be awarded more work, but these 
requirements proved unpopular. After the collapse of petroleum 
prices in 1986, the Government began to search for cheaper 
methods of solving the housing crisis, encouraging local com- 
panies to undertake housing projects. The private sector was 
given more freedom to undertake developments on its own, and 
those who had built their houses illegally were offered an 
amnesty. However, the Government remained determined to 
prevent housing development on potential farming land. In 1989 
it was estimated that about 100,000 new homes needed to be 
built eadh year in order to solve the housing crisis. 

Announcing the outlines of the Government’s recovery pro- 
gramme in February 1992, Prime Minister Ghozali stated that 
priority would be given to spending on imports for public works 
and construction and that foreign participation would be encour- 
aged in the production of construction materials. The Gov- 
emment’s stated aim was to eliminate shanty towns, especially 
in the major cities. In April 1993 the World Bank approved a 
$200m.-loan to support the Government’s emergency pro- 
gramme to build 130,000 public housing units. The EU also 
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approved a parallel structural adjustment grant of ECU 70m. 
($83m. ) to finance imports needed for the construction of 100,000 
social housing units. In July a loan was agreed with the Saudi 
Fund for Development to finance the construction of 2,000 
homes in Algiers. Following agreement on a new accord with 
Algeria in 1994, the IMF asked other donors to concentrate 
additional funding on social spending projects, especially 
housing. As a result of the political crisis in the 1990a, Algeria’s 
housing stock, much of which was old or of poor quality, was 
not adequately maintained. One option under consideration by 
the Gk)vemmeut in 1996 was the introduction of an accommoda- 
tion tax to raise AD 400m. for housing maintenance in Agiers. 
In April 1997 the Abu Dhabi Fund for Development approved 
a $20m. loan for housing projects. 

A radical review of housing policy was in progress in early 
1997 with a view to introducing reforms based on current IMF 
and World Bank criteria for structural adtjustmont loans. By 
this time the countiy’s housing stock was estimated at 4m. 
units for a population exceeding 29m., one of the highest occu- 
pancy rates in the world. About one-half of all dwellings had 
been built over 36 years earlier, the housing stock as a whole 
was of poor quality and rents in public housing were well below 
market prices. A^eement in principle with the World Bank 
was reached in March on an outline programme that envisaged 
a reform of the public-sector housing fund (Coisse Nationale 
d’Epargne et de Prevoyance—CNEP); privatization of staUi-run 
construction firms; privatization of the housing development 
sector, including the introduction of a mortgage market; and 
significant increases in rents for public-sector housing. In July 
the CNEP was restructured and convened into a state-owned 
commercial bank, the Banque de I’Habitat. At the same time 
new auxiliaiy financial institutions were created by the Govern- 
ment to open housing finance to the entire banking sector 
and to better control related risks. Thciy included a mortgage 
refinancing company (Socidte de Rofinancemont Hypothecaire), 
a mortgage guarantee company (Societe do Garantie du Credit 
Immobilier) and a fund to provide guarantees to housing com- 
panies (Fonds de Garantie ot do Caution Mutuelle de la Pn)mo- 
tion Immobiliere) which were expected to bo functioning during 
1998. The Government continued its progressive withdrawal 
from direct involvement in housing construction and the partic- 
ipation of the private sector in the provision of housing increased 
substantially. By 1997 many public construction companies 
had been liquidated and the work-force of those remaining 
substantially reduced. During 1995-97 some 93,000 construc- 
tion workers wore made redundant, just over ono-half of current 
employment in public construction companies. Public enterpr- 
ises increasingly turned to private subcontractors, especially in 
the finishing stages of public housing projects. By 1997 the 
private sector, mainly small local construction firms, accounted 
for more than 60% of work on public housing projects, compared 
with only 20% in 1994. Further public construction companies 
regarded as unviable were expected to be liquidated or listed 
for privatization. Subsidized public rents were increased sub- 
stantially between March 1994 and December 1997. BMrther 
rises were envisaged, while the Government aimed to establish 
a system of direct subsidies to assist low-income tenants. In 
1997/98 plans were announced to liquidate or restructure public 
rental companies responsible for the supply of most rental 
housing with the aim of privatizing the existing stock of public 
housing for rent and subcontracting its maintenance to the 
private sector. At the same time a shift was planned from rental 
public housing to the promotion of owner occupation. 

By the end of 1997 the IMF reported that 79,000 housing 
umts, out of 142,000 approved in 1995 (under a social construc- 
tion programme) had been completed; the remainder were 
scheduled for completion in 1998. The supplementary budget 
for 1998 envisaged a new social construction programme of 
80,000 units to be built by both private and public contractors, 
with 5,000 units completed during 1998. It was also reported 
that a joint programme with the World Bank to address the 
serious problem of ‘shanty towns’ would be launched by the end 
of 1998. Some 30 construction firms, including the state-owned 
Entreprise de Clonstruction pour la Sid6rurgie (COSIDER) and 
Entreprise Nationale de Realisation des Travaux Siderurgiques 
et Metallurgiques (REALSIDER), were among the first com- 
panies to be listed for privatization in May 1998. 


In late 1997 a US company, Omnitek, signed a joint-venture 
agreement with COSIDER to build a factory in Agiers to 
produce prefabricated houses. In early 1998 it was reported 
that Royal Building Systems of Canada was to establish a 
similar plant with the capacity to produce 12,500 housing units 
per year. In early 2000 it was reported that a group of Australian 
companies had signed a partnership agreement with the Conseil 
superieur du patronat algerien to construct 100,000 low-income 
housing units. The Australian Government would provide 80% 
of the financing of the $100m. project, 40% of which would be 
in the form of an interest-free loan repayable over ten years. 

TRANSPORT 

At the start of the 1980s Algeria’s state railway company, the 
Soci4te Nationale dos Transports Forroviairos (SNTF), 
announced ambitious plans to double the length and the freight- 
carrying capacity of its 3,900-km network within 10 years. After 
1985, however, SNTF revised its investment priorities in order 
to concentrate on the maintenance and upgrading of existing 
track and equipment. A local company was established in 1986 
to implement the upgrading programme in co-operation with 
foreign firms, while most expansion projects were postponed or 
cancelled. In 1991 SNTF earned 58m. passengers and 12m. tons 
of freight. Rail rouU^s within Alg(‘ria include Algiers- 
Oran, liechar-Mohammodia (narrow-gauge), Mohammodia- 
Mostaganem, Algiers- Annaba, CJonstantino-Touggourt, 
Constantine-Skikda, Algiers-Tizi-Ouzou, Annaba-Tebessa and 
Djolfa-Blida (narrow-puge). There are international rail links 
to Morocco and Tunisia. 

In September 1994 the Government announced plans to re- 
structure SNTIC, including a proposed privatizatit)n of 12 subsid- 
iary companic^s. Disagreements about corporate* restructuring 
had earlier delayed the full utilization of a 1989 World Bank 
loan for railway projects. Contracts were award(id in 1996 for 
the construction of a 5.2-km tunnel at Kl-Achir, on the main 
east-west line between Constantine and Algiers, to be part- 
financed by an African Development Bank (ADB) loan approved 
in 1991. Completion of this project was scheduled for 1999. 
Work to exUmd the ConsUmtinc‘“Touggoiirt Vmo. southwards to 
Ouargla and the oil town of Hassi Messaoud proc(ieded slowly, 
and in 1998 it was reported that work had com(* to a halt as a 
result of financial and technical difficulties, with only 23 km of 
track completed. Upgrading of the south-westorn (Bdchar- 
Mohammedia) line, whoso narrow-gaugcj track dated from 1912, 
was given high priority in the late 199()s. A long-standing (and 
repeatedly postponed) proposal to build a now east-west railway 
across the high plateaux of southc^m Algeria was in 1996 again 
rejected for the forescjoablc future because of the high cost 
of the project (an estimated $3, 000m. at 1996 prices). The 
Government’s moat serious rail financing problem in 1996 arose 
out of the need to replace the 250 passenger carriages and 20 
locomotives destroyed or damag(id by Islamist guerrillas. In 
1997 an Austrian railway equipment manufacturer announced 
plans to enter into a joint venture with an Algerian company 
within the framework of a 1986 Austrian- Algerian co-operation 
agreement which had latterly produced few now initiatives. 

Construction of a proposed Algiers metro system began in the 
early 198()s but was suspended for some years, owing to financial 
constraints. Work resumed on the construction of the 26.5-km 
metro line in 1989. In 1995 a government initiative to attract 
international contractors to the metro project was unsuccessful, 
many potential bidders being deterred by the high level of 
terrorist activity in Agiers, and in 1996 the project was aban- 
doned. It was revived early in 2000 when the Entreprise M^tro 
d’Ager invited international construction companies to bid for 
two projects; a 9-km underground network with 10 stations and 
a 4.3-km network with four stations. One of the financial options 
was a build-operate-transfer arrangement. 

The national airline, Ar Ag6rie, was restructured in 1 984, 
with domestic routes being passed to the newly-formed Ar Inter 
Services. Ageria purchased its first two European Airbus A310 
aircraft in 1984. The number of passengers carried by Ar 
Ag4rie fell from 4.2m. in 1986 to 3.7m. in 1991. The compan/s 
outstanding debt was calculated to have risen to AD 9,000m. in 
1991 and debt due in 1992 equalled one-third of the company’s 
turnover. The company’s problems arose from the effects of 
devaluation, a reduction in traffic (due to the introduction of new 
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visa regulations for Algerians visiting Europe) and increased 
operating costs. In 1991 Air Alg6rie raised its international 
fares by 60% and suspended plans to renew its aircraft fleet 
over the next 10 years. In 1992 a three-year reform programme, 
designed to improve the management and performance of the 
airline, was initiated. Air Alg4rie reported profits of $14.5m. in 
1992, but in December 1994 the company’s Director-Grenerad 
reported further losses of revenue, owing to the securiiy crisis 
and tougher visa restrictions imposed by France and oilier 
countries. 

In September 1994, as part of a radical review of all state 
transport undertakings, the Government indicated its intention 
to reform the structure of Air AlgSrie in order to improve 
its efficiency and competitiveness as the Government moved 
towards its medium-term goal of opening the air and sea trans- 
port sectors to private competition. Meanwhile, Air Alg6rie’s 
aircraft purchase plans remained obstructed because of a lack 
of funds, the Government’s stated preference in 1996 being for 
the airline to lease or charter additional aircraft while t.Tiifl 
remained a cost-effective option. However, in 1999 Adbr Alg6rie 
announced that it was to buy nine Boeing 737 aircraft beginning 
in mid-2000. In May 1997 plans were well advanced to create 
subsidiary companies to handle Air Algeria’s non-core activities 
(including catering, cargo handling, (fistribution, security and 
the provision of petroleum industry chartering services), the 
intention being to leave the parent company free to concentrate 
on its primary passenger and freight transport operations. It 
was expected that the proposed subsidiaries would be opened 
to private-sector investment, with Air Algeria itself rem aining 
in state ownership. A two-week strike of Air Algeria staff took 
place in October 1998 after rumours of plans to make redundant 
one-third of the company’s 9,000 work-force. During the flrst 
half of 1999 Air Alg6rie reported a sharp decline in the number 
of passengers flying on its internal routes and announced that 
in response the company would extend its international services. 

A number of private airlines have been granted operating 
licences since the Government’s decision in 1998 to liberalize 
this sector. Khalifa Airways began its domestic services in 
August 1999 and commenced daily flights to Marseille and Lyon 
in France in September. Saharan Airlines, based in Touggourt, 
will provide services on domestic routes. In the latter half of 
1999 several magor airlines, notably Alitalia, Turkish Airlines 
and Saudi Arabian Airlines, announced they had resumed 
flights to Algeria. 

Airport upgrading projects undertaken in the early 1990s 
included the construction of new runways at Tamanrasset, El- 
Ach<r'ct, Ain-Amet and Hassi R’Mel and the completion of basic 
structural work on a new international terminal at Algiers 
Houari Boumedienne airport. However, funding was not avail- 
able in 1996 to equip the terminal building and bring it into 
operation, the need for new facilities having become less 
pressing because of a decrease in passenger numbers (attribut- 
able to Algeria’s internal security problems). In late 1996 the 
Government examined the scope for negotiating a partnership 
agreement to attract overseas project finance for the terminal. 
By early 2000 some 40 companies had applied for the $300m. 
contract to complete and manage the new terminal. Some 85% 
of the work on the termimal had already been carried out. In 
1998 the Minister of Transport announced plans to extend and 
modernize the small airport serving Touggourt. In late 1999 
the Etablissement national de navigation alriezme awarded an 
Italian company the contract to set up six radar stations and 
satellite links for air-traffic control. 

In 1993 Japan’s International Co-operation Agency completed 
a major survey of development priorities for the seaports of 
Algiers, Oran and Annaba. It recommended that facilities for 
unloading cereals and containers should be upgraded at the 
ports of Aonaba and Oran. In 1991 the three ports handled 71% 
of all traffic: Algiers 32%, Annaba 23% and Oran 16%. A new 
port at Djen-Djen near Jyel would serve Algeria’s first free- 
zone development, and was scheduled to open in 1998 (see 
Manufacturing below). In October 1995, as part of a World 
Bank scheme to reduce petroleum pollution in the southern 
Mediterranean, contractors were invited to bid for the supply 
and installation of maritime traffic control equipment at the 
ports of Algiers, Skikda and Arzew. In March 1996 Sci Costru- 
zioni of Italy was awarded a $48m.-contract to expand Algiers 
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port in co-operation with a local partner. The project was due 
to be completed in mid-2000. 

In 1992 it was reported that the (jovemment was to revive 
plans to build an east-west motorway system linking Annaba 
and Tlemcen and forming part of a trans-Maghreb motorway. 
About 100 km of the highway were operational and another 
55 km were under construction, although completion could take 
another 20 years. In December 1993 the EIB made a loan of 
$24.2m. for a section of the 1,400 km trans-Algerian highway 
between Lakhdaria and Bouira, and an agreement for a further 
loan of $97m. was concluded in late 1994. In December 1995 
the ADB agreed a loan of $39m. to finance the construction of 
a motorway to bypass Constantine. The new 11 km six-lane 
highway was to be integrated into the east-west motorway 
S 5 rstem. In 1996 a government study of the roads programme 
estimated that total spending of AD 227,000m. ($4, 124m.) would 
be needed to complete a full renovation of existing roads, while 
AD 243,000m. ($4,415m.) would be required to complete the 
east-west motorway project. Available resources during 1996 
(as allocated in that year’s national budget) were AD 3,500m. 
for road reinforcement work, AD 2,000m. for rehabilitation work 
and AD 2,300m. for maintenance work. 

Various transport companies, including the Society Nationale 
des Transports !l^utiers, were in the privatization list published 
by the Government in May 1998. 

MANUFACTURING 

Industrial development has long been a priority area of Algerian 
economic policy and the major investment effort m the 1970-73 
Development Plan was devoted to this end. Under the 1974-77 
Plan, industry received about 43.5% of total allocations. In the 
1980-84 Plan it was allocated 38% of total investment, and 32% 
in the 1985-89 Plan. 

At the time of independence the Algerian industrial sector was 
very small, being confined mainly to food processing, building 
materials, textiles and minerals. The departure of Qie French 
entailed loss of demand, capital and skill, thereby decelerating 
the industrialization process. Foreign firms became increasingly 
reluctant in the 1960s to invest in Algeria because of the danger 
of nationalization. By 1978 about 300 state-owned manufac- 
turing plants had been established, but productivity was very 
low, with some factories operating at only 15%-25% of design 
capacity. The early 1980s were a time of mcreasing emphasis 
on productivity and efficiency, and nowhere more so than in the 
manufacturing sector. The restructuring of the state mechanical 
manufactunng and supply monopoly, SONACOME, into 11 
smaller, more efficient units appears to have helped output, as 
did profit-sharing schemes. 

In 1983 the ^vemment began to encourage foreign and 
domestic manufacturers to supply the larger societes nationaks, 
such as SONACOME. Foreign companies would be junior part- 
ners to state concerns, but local businesses would receive the 
finance firom state banks which was normally available to state 
concerns. The Government also sought to encourage companies 
to establish joint ventures, in order to stimulate foreign invest- 
ment and to ensure closer working relations with foreign com- 
panies, thus enabling Algerian enterprises to monitor the 
progress of projects and gam a genuine transfer of technology. 

In the late 1980s the Ministry of Light Industries considered 
that the basic network of small-scale manufacturing was com- 
plete, and it intended to concentrate in future on improving the 
integration of the sector. The private sector was to be given a 
greater role in establishing manufacturing industries, to process 
raw materials produced in the state sector. Instead of investing 
in new cement works, the ministry wets to concentrate on in- 
creasing output at existing works, and to carry out small exten- 
sions to satisfy any increase in demand. Beyond 1990 the 
ministry planned to develop high technology industries. In 1992 
the Government announced radical measures to open state- 
sector industries, which account for some 80% of industrial 
production, to local (private) and foreign participation. Officials 
acknowledged that many state industnes were operating at 
below 50% capacity, and recognized that, as income from hydro- 
carbons was insufficient to finance the recovery of its industrial 
base, privatization was essential to provide investment and new 
markets as well as technology. The only exceptions would be 
industries classified as strategic, such as the Entreprise 
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Nationale de Siderurgie (SIDER), SONELGAZ and agroindus- 
trial companies. ARer an audit of major state companies carried 
out as pari of Algerians World Bank structural adjustment 
programme, the following were identified as viable, if non- 
profit-making: Entreprise Nationale des Vehicules Industriels, 
Entreprise Nationale des Materiaux de Travaux Publics, Entre- 
prise Nationale de Production do Materiel Agricole and Entre- 
prise Nationale de Production de Materiel Hydraulique. In April 
1994 a new ministry was created to oversee the restructuring 
of state companies as required by the agreements signed with 
the IMF in May 1994 and May 1995 (see Government Strategy). 

According to a report by the Ministry of Industrial Restruc- 
turing and Participation in May 1996, four years of civil strife 
had reduced industrial capacity by 10%, but the decline was 
being stemmed, and industrial production fell by only 0.5% in 
1995, compared with 8%> in 1994, Also in May the state-owned 
Entreprise Nationale de Distribution et de Commercialisation 
des Produits Pdtroliers (NAFTAL) indicated that sabotage, alle- 
gedly by Islamist extremists, had inflicted AD 3,000m.-worth of 
damage to the company’s facilities. NAFTAL reported a deficit 
of AD 11,700m. and demanded urgent government assistance. 

Government efforts to attract foreign investment in the manu- 
facturing industry had only limited success, but in October 1997 
Daewoo of South Korea signed a memorandum of understanding 
with the Ministiy of Industry and Restructuring to invest some 
$2, 000m. over a five-year period, including acquiring a share 
of a range of state-owned manufacturing industries such as 
fertilizers, car assembly and electrical goods. However, progress 
with this investment programme (representing more than twico 
the total foreign investment in the non-hydrocarbon sector over 
the previous three years) was thr’oatcnod by South Korea’s 
financial crisis which began in late 1997. 

In February 1999 the Minister of Industry and Restructuring 
presented a report outlining major policy objectives for the 
manufacturing sector during the period to 2015. The report 
emphasized the need to achieve sustained industrial growth, 
improve the compotiiivenoss of industrial enterprises, diversify 
products and promote a competitive export sector. The following 
month the minister announced that industrial production in- 
creased by 10.5% in 1998 compared with 1997, representing the 
first recorded growth since 1991. He atlribuUid the increase to 
a reduction in the work-force by some 15,000 and measures 
taken to protect the domestic economy. Production rises had 
been strongest in electronics (18.3%) and food (18.1%'), with 
more modest increases in building materials (5%), chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals (2,8%) and textiles (1.19f<). Nevortholoss, 
public companies remained heavily indebted to state banks. 
Finally the minister revealed that foreign investment contracts 
totalling $220m. had boon signed in 1997 and 1998, of which 
$161m. was in chemicals and pharmaccmiicals. Of all invest- 
ment outside the hydrocarbons sector only pharmaceuticals 
projects were making progress. According to official sources, 
turnover in the private sector recorded a 88%' increase in 1998 
notably in food and food processing, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, 
construction equipment and leather. However, industrial prod- 
uction fell by 1.5%' in 1999 according to the Ministry of Industry 
and Restructuring. Output in the electronics, electrical, clothing, 
leather, paper and timber sectors was reported to have been 
disappointing with only steelmaking, metallurgy and mechan- 
ical engineering recording significant increases. The workforce 
in the public sector was reduced resulting in 5,272 job losses. 
The private sector recorded a 10% increase in output in 1999. 

The iron and steel industry is crucial to the development of 
other industries. In 1988 the state-owned steel company, 
SDER, announced proposals to increase output of long-steel 
products to meet 70%, rather than 30%, of local demand and 
thus reduce imports of steel, which totalled 1.9m.-2m. tons per 
year. Plans were also made to increase SIDER’s annual flat- 
steel capacity to 1.8m. tons from 1.4m. tons. Huge investments 
were made in the el-Hadjar complex at Annaba. Liquid steel 
output rose slightly from 830,000 tons in 1991 to 841,115 tons 
in 1992. According to SIDER’s projections, output should have 
reached 1.25m. tons, well below design capacity of 2m. tons. 
Exports of steel products in 1992 reached 281,949 tons. Metal- 
sider, Algeria’s &st private steel maker, started operations in 
1992. A merchant bar mill with a capacity of 100,000 tons 
a year commenced production in 1993 and a third bar/rod 


combination mill commenced operations in 1996. In April 1993 
it was reported that Metalsider was seeking joint-venture part- 
ners to build a 1 .5m.-ton-a-year direct-reduced iron plant. 

Although ambitious plans were announced to expand the 
country’s petrochemical industries, technical and financial prob- 
lems have hindered progi-ess. A vast petrochemical complex at 
Skikda produces polyethylene, PVC, caustic soda and chlorine. 
In 1991 a project to build a high-density polyethylene plant at 
Skikda was announced, with a capacity of 130,000 tons a year. 
ENIP (Entreprise Nationale d’lndustne Petrochimique) formed 
a joint venture company (Polymed) with Spain’s Ropsol Qufmica 
to build the plant, but a series of problems delayed the start of 
construction work until mid- 1997. The plant was scheduled to 
come into operation in late 1999. In 1991 it was reported that 
Rollechim Impianti of Italy together with ENIP and Entreprise 
Nationale de Raffinago do Petrole had agreed to create a joint 
venturer to build a petrochemicals plant at Skikda to produce 

30.000 tons of orthoxylene, 71 ,000 tons of pawixylcno and 25,000 
tons of phthalic anhydride annually. There is a nitrogenous 
fertilizer plant at Arzew, utilizing natural gas, with an annual 
capacity of 800,000 tons, and a complex for the manufacture 
of intermediate petrochemical products. In May 1991 ENIP 
established a joint venture with Repsol of Spain and Rhone- 
Poulonc of Franc(‘ to build a polyesWr resins plant at Arzew 
with an annual production of 1(),()()0 tons. In August Total of 
France, Ecofued of Italy and SONATRAOH confirmed plans to 
build a $40()m. methyl tertiary butyl other plant at Arzew, with 
an annual production capacity of 600, 000 tons mainly for export 
to refineries in southern Europe. Hy mid- 1 998 progress on the 
project had been limited, and it was reporU‘d that Total and 
Ecofu(d wore undecided about their continued participation. In 
early 1999 ENIP announced ambitious plans for a number of 
mjyor new petrochemical plants, mainly at kSkikda and Arzew, 
to be developed with foreign partners, but attracting investors 
appearcid highly probk^matic for most of the projects listed. 

Sinc(‘ the early I97()s fertiliz(ir and associated phosphate 
industries have been developed at Annaba and later at Arzew, 
By the late 1990s the Annaba compk'x had the annual capacity 
to produce 164,000 tons of nitric acid, 880,000 tons of ammoniac, 

880. 000 tons of ammonium nitrate, 550, ()()() tons of phosphate 
fertilizers and 40,000 tons of soda tripolyphosphute* The Arzew 
complex hfid th(^ annual capacity to produce 896,000 tons of 
nitric acid, 660,000 tons of ammoniac and 495,000 tons of 
ammonium nitrate, while a single superphosphate complex 
(with capacity of 600,000 tons per year) came on stream in 1998. 
In early 1999 it was ntporkjd that foreign invc‘Htment was being 
sought for several mtyor new projects including compiex‘*s for 
diammonium phosphate, phosphoric acid (900,000 tons per 
year), ammonia (1,221,000 tons per year), urea (594,000 tons 
per year) and superphosphate (800,000 tons per year). 

Following a Government decision in early 1998 to open tho 
downstream oil and gas sector to foreign investment, Prime 
Minister Ouyahia announced in March that the Government 
had started negotiations with several international companies 
wishing to invest in potrochemicals. In early 1998 a $500m. 
joint venture was agreed between Fortiberia of Spain and SO- 
NATRACH, together with the EPE Asmidal and the Entreprise 
Nationale du P’or et du Phosphate (Ferphos) (state-owned fertil- 
izer and phosphate companies), to produce fertilizers and 
ammonia products for the Algerian market and for export. Both 
Asmidal and Ferphos wore to bo opened to foreign investors 
under the privatization programme. 

The assembly of industrial vehicles in Algeria began in 1974 
at a plant in Rouiba, established by a state-run company in 
association with the JVench manufacturer Berliet. A large farm 
machinery complex went into production at Sidi-Bel-Ahb^s in 
1976. The closure of a Renault assembly plant at Algiers in 
1970 left Algeria with no car production capacity. In 1992 work 
began at Ain Bouchekif, near Tiarei, to build a Fiat car assembly 
plant, to be 64.4% owned by an Algerian public-sector company, 
Fatia, and 35.6% owned by Fiat of Italy. The plant was to have 
the capacity to produce 30,000 cars per year. By mid-1999 
work on the project remained stalled as a result of financial 
difficulties, and it was reported that a $60m. line of credit 
provided through Italy’s Crediop was blocked, despite the fact 
that almost 80% of work on the plant had been completed. Later 
in 1999 talks with Fiat resumed in an attempt to resolve the 
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difficuItiBS. Th6 loc&l xnanufacture of vehicle componezits by 
Algerian companies and joint ventures with other countries ha s 
been encouraged by the Government since 1987. A plant for the 
overhaul of Peugeot engines was established near Algiers in 
1990 under an agreement with the French company. The import- 
ation of vehicles to meet Algeria’s annual demand for about 
100,000 cars and light vans was opened to the private sector in 
1990/91, aUowing foreign manufacturers (including Peugeot, 
Renault, Fiat, Daewoo, Honda and Nissan) to establish local 
distribution agencies. Tax incentives were offered to encourage 
such manufacturers to make future investments in Algerian 
production facilities. As part of the 1997 agreement with Daewoo 
(see above), the South Korean company was reported to be in 
negotiations to acquire a 70% stake of the Society Nationals des 
Vdlucules Industriels (SNVl), which manufactures industrial 
vehicles at Rouiba; however, the MAN group of Germany also 
expressed interest in acquiring part of the SNVI. In early 1999 
negotiations with Daewoo to assume part of SNVTs operations 
were still continuing and it was reported that both MAN and 
Renault were engaged in talks about proposals to build a new 
production plant for SNVI. In mid-1999 an agreement was 
signed by Dacia-Romania of Romania and the local Dacia- 
Ai^eria to manufacture cars from kits. In early 2000 plans for 
the construction of the assembly plant in the suburbs of Algiers, 
capable of producing 30,000 cars a year, were reported to be on 
target. Exports of some of the cars produced are expected to 
commence in 2002. 

Other growth areas include the paper industry, textiles, 
elec^cal goods (including radio and television sets), flour 
milling and building materials. There are six cement works 
with a total installed capacity of about 9m. tons, but they have 
been operating at barely 50% of capacity. In July 1993 the four 
national cement companies created two new subsidiaries. The 
Soci6te des Ciments de Tebessa was to manage the Tebessa 
factory, where there were plans to seek foreign capital for 
a project to double capacity. The Societd de Maintenance et 
d’Equipment des Cimenteries was to deal with maintenance, 
subcontracting and the supply of parts to local cement com- 
panies. A pharmaceuticals industry was developed in Algeria 
after 1991, when international companies were encouraged to 
invest in local manufacturing facilities in return for licences to 
sell products on the local market. Several new joint ventures, 
including one between Rh6ne-Poulenc Rorer of France and the 
Entreprise Nationals de Production de Produits Pharmaceu- 
tiques (SAIDAL, the state-owned pharmaceutical company), 
were announced in early 1998. Early in 2000 Tabuk Pharma- 
cuetical of Saudi Arabia announced tliat it planned to establish 
a pharmaceuticals plant in Algeria producing a wide range of 
drugs and was scheduled to commence operations in 2001. In 
1992 the Caisse Frangaise de D6veloppement provided FF 160m. 
($10.7m.) for the renovation of the Meftah asbestos cement 
plant, FF 35.4m. ($6.3m.) for upgrading the M’Sila aluminium 
plant and FF 19.6m. ($3.5m.) for reorganization and pollution 
reduction at the Ghazaouet zinc plant. In spite of all these 
efforts, it was estimated that total industrial production in 1991 
was less than m 1984, while the country’s population had 
increased by about 4m. Between the third quarter of 1995 and 
the third quarter of 1996 Algeria’s official index of manufac- 
turing output by public-sector enterprises outside the hydrocar- 
bons sector feu from 70.8 to 59.9 (1989 = 100). In the first nine 
months of 1996 Algeria’s production of iron and steel decreased 
by 18.7%, while output of chemical products declined by 17.1%. 
Output of building materials increased by 4.2% in response to 
strong demand for new housing units, and cement production 
rose by 11.6% (although cement plants continued to operate 
weU below their fiiU capacity). According to official figures, 
industrial production outside the hydrocarbon sector rose by 
8.1% dmnng the first nine months of 1998 compared with the 
same period of 1997. Growth was reported to be particularly 
strong in chemicals and pharmaceuticals, but iron and steel 
registered a decline. 

The privatization offers announced by the Government during 
1996 included a management contract for the SIDER steel miU; 
a management contract for the Ghardaia plant of the Entreprise 
Nationde de Tubes et de Transformation des Produits Plats 
(ENTTPP or ANABIB, the company supplying pipes for the 
Maghreb-Europe gas pipeline); a management contract for the 


M6dea plant of SAIDAL; the offer for sale of 17 tex^e manufa< 
turing units currently owned by five state enterprises; manage 
ment contracts for five cement units owned by two stat 
enterprises; the offer for sale of six fertilizer units owned b 
Asmidal, with two further units offered on a management cor 
tract basis; and offers of shareholdings in sever^ food con 
panies, including the Office Regional des Produits Ol^icole 
(producing olive oil) and the Entreprise Nationale des Jus € 
Conserves Aliment^es (ENAJUC, producing fhoit juice an 
other food products). In early 1999 it was announced that 
sale of brickworks and breweries had earned $150m., of whic 
$100m. was in foreign investment. Later in the year the SAIDA 
and the cereals distributor Eriad-Setif were part-privatizec 
raising some AD 4,000m. 

Algeria’s first ‘free zone’ area for industrial development wa 
due to open in 1998 on a site at Bellara, near Jijel intemationa 
airport and 40 km from a new harbour. Basic infrastructur 
had previously been installed on the 500 ha site as part of 
plan (otherwise unimplemented) to build a steel complex. Th 
national investment agency APSI was in 1997 seeking an opei 
ator to manage the zone on a concession basis. Figures release^ 
by APSI in mid-1997 showed that foreign companies invested , 
total of AD 56,800m. ($989m.) in non-hydrocarbon sectors c 
the Algerian economy between November 1993 and May 1997 

TRADE 

Algeria had a consistent foreign trade deficit, with the exceptio] 
of small surpluses recorded in 1967 and 1968, until the hug 
increases in petroleum prices in 1973. Exports of petroleum an< 
natural gas have transformed the pattern of Algerian exports 
previously limited to agricultural products and some minerals - 
mainly wine, citrus fruit and iron ore. Hydrocarbons accounted 
for more than 95% of visible export earnings in 1996. Othe 
exports include vegetables, tobacco, hides and skins, dates an< 
phosphates. Prior to the liberalization of trading policy m th< 
mid-1990s, the Government fixed an annual budget for import 
and strictly controlled the import requirements of public-secto 
companies. Despite considerable acMevements in dismantiinj 
trade barriers during the early 1990’s, progress since 1997 ha, 
been slow and the existence of variable tariffs across differen 
sectors has been criticized by international organizations sucl 
as the IMF for discouraging export diversification and encour 
aging import substitution. 

The visible trade account turned from a state of chronic defid 
to surplus in 1974, alternating annually between defidt anc 
surplus thereafter. Increases in the price of petroleum in 1979 
however, put Algeria in credit and kept the trade balance 
in surplus. In order to preserve this surplus (which reache( 
AD 16,500m. in 1985), the Government introduced new impor 
controls. However, the sharp faU in the price of petroleum ii 

1986 resulted in a trade defidt of AD 6,567m. for that year. Ii 

1987 the price of petroleum recovered slightly and there was j 
trade surplus of $2, 413m. There was a trade surplus of $946m 
in 1988. In 1990, although imports increased by almost 22% 
exports increased further, by 42%. This produced a trade surplui 
of AD 11,497m., compared with a defidt of AD 1,835m. in 1989 
A trade surplus of $4, 107m. was recorded in 1991, although h 
1992 the surplus declined to $2, 489m., owing to a 12.6% rise ii 
expenditure on imports. In February 1994 officials of the Mini 
stry of Commerce stated that a ban on imports of consume 
goods imposed by the Government in late 1992 had been lifted 

Algeria’s overall trade balance (including trade in services a 
well as visible commodities) evolved as follows between 1991 
and 1996. Iq 1993 there was a surplus of $756m. (import 
$10,004m., exports $10,760m., including $9,760m. from hydro 
carbons). In 1994 there was a defidt of $l,500m. (import 
$11, 090m., exports $9,590m., mduding$8,610m. from hydrocar 
bons). In 1995 there was a deficit of $l,260m. (import 
$12,200m., exports $10,940m., induding $9,370m. from hydre 
carbons). In 1996 there was a surplus of $3, 030m. (import 
$ll,240m., exports $14, 270m., including $12,640m. from hydre 
carbons). Foodstuffe accounted for 28.7% of visible imports u 
1996 (25.6% in 1995); raw materials and semi-finished product 
constituted 26.3% of visible imports in 1996 (30.5% in 1996! 
capital equipment accounted for 33.5% of visible imports i 
1996 (27.7% in 1995); and consumer goods constituted 11.5% c 
visible imports in 1996 (16.2% in 1995). By the end of 1996 a] 
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restrictions on external trade had been eliminated, allowing 
public and private importers to finance their transactions from 
their own foreign-exchange holdings or through official cash 
and credit lines. Full convertibility of the Algerian dinar was 
expected to be achieved by early 1998. At the end of 1996 
Algerian customs statistics indicated that more than 25,000 
private enterprises and about 300 public enterprises were 
involved in foreign trading operations. In 1997 the Government 
established an export promotion agency (PROMEX, to be funded 
out of the receipts from taxes on imported luxury goods) and 
introduced a range of financial incentives to stimulate the 
growth of non-hydrocarbon exports. In 1997 there was a trade 
surplus of $5, 790m., with exports totalling $14, 140m. and 
imports restricted to $8, 350m, In September 1997 the ADB 
approved a 20-year loan of $215m. to pay for imports. In early 
1998 it was reported that terms had been issued to enable 
Algerian exporters to draw on new short-term state credit 
insurance facilities. As a result of a sharp fall in oil and gas 
revenues, exports totalled only $10,9l0m. in 1998 with imports 
rising slightly to $10, 940m. resulting in a small trade deficit. 
According to the Banque d’Algerie the value of exports rose to 
$l],940m. in 1999 ($11, 470m. of which was from hydrocarbons) 
mainly due to the sharp rise in oil prices during the second half 
of the year, with imports rising to $ 11,540m. giving a trade 
surplus of $400m. The Banque d’Algdrie projected exports to 
rise to $1 2,850m. in 2000 (of which $ll,r)80m. was expected 
to come from hydrocarbons) with imports projected to rise to 
$ 1 2,050m. 

Before independence Prance purchased of Algeria’s 
exports and provided 82% of its imports. In 1998 France 
remained Algeria’s largest supplier of imports (with a 29.8% 
market share), but took only 14.3%* of Algeria’s 1998 exports. 
In 1996 hydrocarbons accounted for of Algerian exports 
to Franco, while capital goods remained the single largest ele- 
ment in French exports to Algeria, followed by agroindustrial 
products and consumer goods. In April 1995 the French export 
agency, Coface, confirmed that it was continuing to provide 
normal cover for French export contracts despite the serious 
security situation in Algeria. The only modification to the 
agency’s policy on Algeria concerned infrastructure projects 
which involved expatriate staff working in areas known to 
present a security problem. The agency, currently covering 
contracts worth $6, 144m., was making every effort to ensure 
that projects in the oil and gas sector were covered in order to 
maintain Algeria’s export capacity. Apart from France, Algeria’s 
largest trading partners in 1998 wore Italy (accounting for 
19.5% of exports and supplying d.2% of imports), the USA 
( 17.4% of exports and 9.09f» of imports), Spain ( 10.2% of exports 
and 7.8% of imports), Turkey, Germany, Canada and Belgium. 
Since 1996, when an agreement to supply Algerian gas to Turkey 
came into effect, trade between the two countries increased 
rapidly and in 1997 Turkey emerged as Algeria’s fifth largest 
export market. Algerian exports to Turkey, valued at $49.5m. 
in 1994, rose to $828.8m. by 1997. Imports from Turkey also 
increased although at a more modest rate (from $250.5m. in 
1994 to $306.6m. in 1997). In early 1999 the authorities made 
efforts to promote trade with the rest of the Arab world, which 
currently accounts for only 6% of Algeria’s imports. 

The finalization in July 1996 of debt rescheduling arrange- 
ments under the 1996 ‘Paris Club’ and ‘London Club’ agreements 
(see Government Strategy section above) opened the way for a 
relaxation of export credit guarantee restrictions which had 
been introduced by several of Algeria’s major trading partners. 
Agencies making announcements included Eximbar^ of the 
USA (short- and medium-term cover for Algerian public-sector 
importers resumed from August 1996); SACE of Italy (resump- 
tion of cover from late 1996, subject to strict conditions); the 
Belgian Government (reopening in November 1996 of a line of 
credit for Algerian transport projects, Trozen’ since 1994); and 
the United Kingdom’s Export Credits Guarantee Department 
(resumption of cover for Algerian petroleum and gas projects 
from early 1997). 

In February 1989 the Union of the Arab Maghreb (UMA) was 
formed by Algeria, Libya, Tunisia, Morocco and Mauritania. In 
J^uary 1989 the Ministers of Industry of the Maghreb coun- 
tries met to discuss industrial unity and economic integration; 
co-operation in the mining, textiles, electronics, domestic appli- 
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ances, leather and construction industries is also under consid- 
eration. The UMA aimed to establish a customs union and a 
single monetary exchange currency The ultimate aim was to 
allow all UMA members to establish industries in each of the 
five countries. But despite a great deal of rhetoric little progress 
was recorded in the late 1990s (see History). 

Negotiations for an association agreement between Algeria 
and the EU (to be broadly modelled on the EU’s existing agree- 
ments with Morocco and Tunisia) wore formally inaugurated in 
March 1997, but made slow progress. Novertholess, premier 
Hamdani, who took office in December 1998, pledged to continue 
talks ‘tn develop a genuine EU-Moditerranean partnership’. 
Negotiations resumed after the presidential election in April 
1999 and further talks were scheduled for early 2000. In 1998 
the EU made a grant of $70m. to stimulaU^ the development of 
small and medium-sized companies in Algeria as part of a 
strategy to bring Algerian businesses closer to European stand- 
ards. The EU also provided humanitarian aid to Algeria’s Red 
Crescent Society. With Algerian manufactures already having 
duty-free access to the EU, the main focus of the free-trade 
component of the negotiations was to be the phasing out of 
Algerian imix)rt duties on EU manufactures. Other issues to be 
discussed included economic co-operation, capital transfers, the 
establishment of companies, and social and cultural co-opera- 
tion. A loan of $25m. was granted in late 1999 to support 
reforms to the financial sector as part of the EU’s Mcda-1 
pro^amme. 

Since 1987 Algeria has aimed to st'cure membership of the 
World Trade Organization. A high-level delegation attended the 
organization’s meeting at Seattle in late 1999 to press Algeria’s 
case, but, with a large number of points requiring clarification, 
negotiations appeared destined to be difficult and time con- 
suming. 

BANKING SYSTEM 

Before independence, Algtjria was mostly dopemdent on France 
for its central banking and monetary system, though some of 
the usual central banking functions wer(‘ carried out by the 
Banque d’Algerich The Ban([ue Centralc d’Algerio started its 
op(irations on 1 January 1963; it issued currency, regulated and 
licc‘nsod banks and supervised all foreign transactions. A state 
monopoly on all foreign financial transactions was imposed in 
November 1967; this followed a similar monopoly imposed on 
insurance in June 1966. State-run banks include the Banque 
Nationale d’Algdrie (BNA), founded in 1966, traditionally ser- 
vice-sector based; Gredit Fopulaire d’Algerio, founded in 1966, 
strong in the construction sector; the BEA, founded in 1967, 
dealing with foreign trade; the BADR, founded in 1982, prov- 
iding finance for the agricultural sector; and the Banque de 
Developpoment Ijocal (BDL), founded in 1985, which has tradi- 
tionally provided loans for companies run by local government. 
Ijegislation on banking and credit was introduced in 1986 to 
define the role of these institutions and of the central bank, and 
to improve their project-assessment capabilities, as well as 
guaranteeing banking secrecy. In 1987 legislation was introd- 
uced to enable local commercial banks to provide credit directly 
to state-owned enterprises, as well as to private companies. The 
criteria for authorizing credit were modified, requiring the bank 
to assess a project primarily by its economic viability (including 
the company’s ability to make repayments), rather than its 
social value. This legislation allowed banks to compete against 
each other for business, although they were not allowed to 
determine their own interest rates. In the same year the Conseil 
National de Credit was established to supervise the implementa- 
tion of the banking reforms and to determine the level of 
Algeria’s foreign borrowing. In October 1988 banks were 
included in the group of more than 70 state-controlled companies 
which became EPEs. The Banque Ext^rieurc d’Alg4rie was the 
first state bank to become fully autonomous under the scheme. 
In 1998 the central bank authorized a transfer of $8.13m. by 
the BEA to raise its stake in the Paris-based Union des Banques 
Arabes et Fran 9 aisoB. 

Under the terms of the IMF accord signed in May 1995, five 
state-owned banks signed performance contracts of between one 
and three years with the Government in which they pledged to 
adhere to the Bank for International Settlements’ standards, 
and to make their operations more transparent. The Ciovem- 
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ment, for its part, would increase the banks’ capital to help 
them restructure, but would phase out further subsidies over 
tJie contract period. The Ministry of Finance was to cease 
intervening in the running of the banks. The Government’s flirin 
was to prepare for privatization, encouraging banks to lessen 
their emphasis on lending and seek to expemd their customer- 
base. In April 1996 the Minister of Finance announced that the 
Government planned to restructure the five state-owned banks 
into five separate holdings, each with four subsidiaries special- 
izing in financing areas sudb as leasing and equity participation. 
In March 1997 the Grovemment announced that the first state 
bai^ to be opened to private investment would be the BDL, 
which drew 75% of its current clients from small and medium- 
sized private businesses. In mid-1999 the Minister of Finance 
stated that the bank was to be divided up into ten regionally- 
based divisions, each of which was to be sold off to private 
investors. At the end of 1998 plans were announced to sell a 
30% sh^ in the country’s largest bank, the BNA, to local and 
foreign investors. The process of exchanging foreign currency— 
hitherto monopolized by the state banks— was opened to the 
private sector in 1997. Follovnng ^e drafting of regulations to 
permit private companies to enter the Algerian insurance 
market, a new insurance venture. Trust Algeria, was announced 
in mid-l 997. Trust Insurance Co (of Bahrain) £ind Qatar General 
Insurance and Reinsurance Co were to hold 65% of the shares; 
the remainder was to be held by the state-owned Compagnie 
AIg6rienne d’Assurance. 

Algeria has also formed joint institutions with other countries. 
In 1974 an Algerian-Libyan bank, the Banque Internationale 
Arabe, opened in Paris to finance trade and investment between 
France and Arab countnes. Possible joint fimancial institutions 
have been discussed with Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and the United 
Arab Emirates. The Banq.ue de Cooperation du Maghreb Arabe 
was established with Tunisia, in order to promote joint projects. 
In 1988 Algeria and Libya agreed to establish a joint bank, 
the Banque du Maghreb Arabe pour I’lnvestissement et du 
Commerce, In March 1990 a banking and investment law was 
approved which, for the first time since independence, permitted 
foreign investors, in most sectors, to own up to 100% of com- 
panies and to repatriate all of their profits. Foreign banks were 
to be allowed to establish representative branches. Three French 
banks had already opened liaison offices’ in Algiers under the 
terms of earlier legislation. In June 1991 the ^-Baraka Bank 
of Algeria, the country’s first joint-venture bank, opened. It was 
also Algeria’s first Islamic bank, and the two partners were the 
BADR and Dallah Al-Baraka (of Jeddah). In June 1993 the 
Banque d’Algdrie reported that legislation permitting the estab- 
lishment of local private banks was in place and that applica- 
tions to set up new institutions were being considered. The 
country’s first local private bank, the Union Bank, was establi- 
shed in 1995 and recorded assets of AD 992m. ($16.6m.) at the 
end of 1996. Two further local private banks were authorized 
in early 1998: the El-Khalifa Bank, set up entirely by local 
investors, and the Mouna Bank, established in Oran. By late 
1998 Citibank of the USA had upgraded its representative office 
in Algiers to a full branch and the Arab Banking Corpn of 
Bahrain had become the first major international Arab bank to 
open an office in Algiers. The latter planned to establish 
branches throughout the country. France’s Natexis Groupe, 
Soci4t4 G^nerale, SA, and Banque Nationale de Pans, SA 
received clearance to set up operations in Algeria, as did the 
Algerian-Saudi Leasing Co., and by September 1999 twelve 
private banks had been authorized to set up in Algeria. 

In January 1996 the Government announced the creation of 
two new financial institutions, an interbank foreign exchange 
market, the Bourse des Valeurs Mobiliferes, and a monitoring 
organization to control the new Algiers stock exchange, the 
Commission d’Organisation et de Surveillance des Operations 
de Bourse (Cosob). The interbank foreign exchange market was 
to set the dinar’s rate of exchange, based on bidding for currency 
by banks, other financial institutions and authorized intermedi- 
aries, bringing to an end the flexible system of fixing the value 
of the dinar (introduced in October 1994 under the IMF st^d- 
by agreement). All dinar and convertible currency transactions 
were to pass through the interbank market, but the central 
bank was to retain control over the use of foreign exchange by 
intermediaries in order to prevent undue capital flight and large 


imports of luxury and other consumer goods. Non-hydrocarbon 
exports were expected to provide most of the receipts, and it 
was anticipated that the size of the market would increase in 
line with the growth of non-hydrocarbon exports, which were 
forecast to rise threefold by 1999. Cosob was entrusted with co- 
ordmating the establishment of the market and representing 
Algeria’s nascent investment industry abroad. The Ministry of 
Finance sought to encourage public saving through the stock 
exchange and the establishment of unit trusts and mutual 
funds. The new Algiers stock exchange began trading in July 
1999. By early 2000 only four securities were listed, including 
bonds in SONATRACH, but a further 20 companies were sched- 
uled to list at a later date. Interviewed in March 2000, the 
newly-appointed head of the stock exchange, Belkacem Iratni, 
stated iiiat efforts to revitalize the exchange and improve the 
primary market would be achieved in part by the flotation of 
public enterprises on the stock market. But he added that it 
was vital to include the private sector in the strengthening of 
the stock market and the creation of a financial culture, and 
spoke of the need to encourage private intermediaries, including 
foreign institutions, in exchange operations. Amendments to 
the 1990 banking and investment law gave foreign investors 
free access to the stock exchange and the right to expatriate 
profits firom stock trading. 

BUDGET 

Statistics published in 1994 revealed that Algeria’s budget was 
in deficit by more than AD 74,000m. in 1992 and by AD 
192,000m. in 1993. The 1992 budget had introduced new corpo- 
rate, income and value-added taxes; provided for higher invest- 
ment in agriculture, mining and energy; and sought to limit the 
impact of price rises on poor families, partly by maintaining 
price subsidies on 10 essential food items. The 1993 budget 
included sharply higher defence and internal security spending. 
The original budget estimates for 1994 provided for a deficit of 
AD 125,300m. (9.6% of forecast GDP). However, Algeria’s 1994 
currency devaluation, together with lower than expected world 
petroleum prices, contributed to an actual deficit of some AD 
160,000m. in 1994. In 1995 the (Sovemment originally budgeted 
for a deficit of AD 148,400m. (8.3% of forecast GDP), but subse- 
quently undertook to curb the deficit through tighter fiscal 
policies when it agreed a structural reform programme with the 
IMF in May 1995. 

In 1996 the Government originally budgeted for a deficit of 
AD 99,400m. (revenue AD 749,200m., expenditure AD 
848,600m.), and introduced various measures to improve rev- 
enues, including price increases for bread and petrol and steps 
to counter the evasion of an estimated AD 2,000m. of taxes each 
year. In the event, the actual deficit in 1996 was only about AD 
31,500m., refiectmg a rise in the average oil export price to $22 
per barrel, compared with the Government’s original estimate 
of $16.50 per barrel. Provisional outturn statistics for 1996 
showed that AD 485,600m. had been raised in hydrocarbon 
taxes out of total revenue of AD 810,100m., while spending had 
totalled AD 841,600m. (slightly less than origmally budgeted). 

The 1997 budget provided for revenue of AD 829,400m. 
($14, 520m.), including AD 451,000m. from hydrocarbon taxes, 
and for expenditure of AD 914,100m. ($16,003m.), producing a 
deficit of AD 84,700m. ($l,483m.). However, the Government 
argued that there was m effect an underlying surplus of AD 
7,400m., given that the expenditure total induded an allowance 
for amortization of domestic debt (not induded in previous 
years’ budget calculations) and a once-only allocation of AD 
78,000m. for a fund to restructure public-sector enterprises. The 
budget assumed an average 1997 petroleum export price of 
$17.50 per barrel and forecast an increase in the economic 
growth rate to 5% (compared with 4% in 1996), while the annual 
inflation rate was expected to fall to 10% (compared with an 
end-year rate of 15% in 1996). Capital spending was to be 10.3% 
higher than in 1996 and was to emphasize the completion 
of existing projects, while new projects would be required to 
demonstrate good growth potential. There was a reduction in 
the rate of value-added tax for companies. The 1997 budget was 
revised in August 1997, setting revenues at AD 881,500m. (of 
which AD 507,000m. was antidpated from oil and gas) and 
expenditure at AD 946,200m., giving a deficit of AD 64,700m. 
The 1998 budget, given parliamentary approval in December 
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1997, projected revenues of AD 901,500m. (of which 
AD 528,000m. was anticipated from oil and gas) and sot expendi- 
ture at AD 980,200m., giving a deficit of AD 78,700m., repre- 
senting 2.6% of GDP. Revenues from oil and gas were based on 
oil prices averaging $17 per barrel in 1998. To balance a sharp 
increase in current expenditure in 1998, capital spending was 
reduced substantially. As a result of falling oil prices, the 1998 
budget was revised mid-year, increasing projected expenditure 
slightly to AD 1,022,000m., while setting projected revenues at 
AD 882,000m. (of which AD 460,000m. was anticipated from oil 
and gas, based on a forecast oil price of $15 per barrel, giving 
a much larger deficit of AD 140,000m. Towards the end of the 
year, despite a decline in oil prices to just over $10 per barrel, 
the Minister of Finance insisted that the budget remained under 
control, adding that the deficit could have been reduced but 
that this would have meant less spending on urgently-needed 
housing, capital equipment and water projects. The 1999 budget 
projected spending at AD 1 ,098,000m. and revenue at 
AD 937,100m. (of which AD 480,000m. was expected from oil 
and gas, again based on a forecast oil price of $15 per barrel), 
giving a deficit of AD 161,600m. According to the Minister of 
Finance, the higher projected deficit was to take account of 
higher debt repayments. Education and vocational training, and 
agriculture and irrigation accounted for the bulk of projected 
expenditure. As the price of oil did not exceed $1 1.75 per barrel 
during the early months of 1999, some observers forecast that 
the deficit could roach AD 184,400m. Later in 1999, as prospects 
for world oil prices improved, analysts forecast a budget deficit 
of AD 133,000m. In February there wore reports that the Min- 
ister of Finance had instructed ministries to restrict their expen- 
diture to 70% of allocations under the 1999 budget in order 
to avoid the necessity of formally adopting a revised budget. 
However, owing to the sharp rise in oil prices during the second 
half of 1999 official estimates suggested that the budget deficit 
was lower than pnyected— equivalent to 1 .5% of GDP. The 2000 
budget, approved by the National People’s Assembly in late 
December 1 999, projected spending at AD 1 ,252,000m. and rev- 
enue at AD 1,032,000m. (of which AD 524,000m. was expected 
from hydrocarbons, and was based on an average oil price of 
$15 per barrel), resulting in a deficit of AD 220,000m, Defence 
and education received the highest ministerial allocations. The 
outgoingMinister of Finance, Abdelkrim Harchaoui, sUited that 
if higher oil prices during 2000 resulted in additional revenues, 
part of the surplus would he used to reduce the budget deficit. 
In May 2000 a new draft finance law projected a sharp n^duction 
in the budget deficit to AD 132,700m., based on an average oil 
price of $19 per barrel. The Minister of Finance sUited that to 
help finance the budget deficit, the Government was negotiating 
with international financial institutions to raise between $526m. 
and $875m. in loans and would seek $263m.-$394m. in 
domestic loans. 


FOREIGN DEBT 

During the 1970s Algeria borrowed heavily on the international 
markets to finance development, especially in its gas industry. 
Borrowing on the Euromarket, principally by SONATRACH, 
in one peak year, 1978, amounted to $2, 515m. In 1979 total 
borrowing declined by almost one-third. The total borrowing 
requirement for the 1980-84 Plan was estimated at $ 10,000m. 
Algeria avoided the Euromarkets during 1980-83, but after 
1983 the country again began to borrow heavily on the interna- 
tional markets, owing to a steady erosion of its earnings from 
hydrocarbons. Algeria’s return to the international capital mar- 
kets in 1983 ended a period during which the Government had 
managed to effect a net repayment of its external debt. The 
OECD estimated that total external debt rose from $17,924m. 
at the end of 1983 to $25, 757m. at the end of 1993. The cost of 
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servicing the debt in the latter year was equivalent to 89% of 
Algeria’s export earnings. 

As detailed under the section on Government Strategy above, 
major reschedulings of sovereign debt (through the Taris Club’ 
of 17 creditor governments) and of commercial debt (through 
the ‘London Club’ of creditor banks) had been completed by 

1996, temporarily eliminating the short-term component within 
Algeria’s external debt and leaving a total long-term debt of 
$30, 800m. at the end of 1 996. In 1995 the debt-servicing require- 
ment as a proportion of export earnings was 44%/ (but would 
have been 85%- without rescheduling); in 1996 it was 29% (but 
would have been 53%* without rescheduling). Statistics 
published by the World Bimk in mid-1996 gave Algeria’s 
‘financing gap’ for 1996 as $6, 000m., which was covered by 
$3, 770m. orParis Club’ rescheduling, $l,010m. of ‘London Club’ 
rescheduling and $l,220m. orbalance-of-payments support from 
the IMF, World Bank and other sources. In 1996 a gap of 
$4,780m. was covered by ‘Paris Club’ rescheduling ($2, 810m.), 
‘London Club’ rescheduling ($92()m.) and balance-of-payments 
support ($l,050m.). By 1998 the World Bank expected the 
financing gap to be below $1 ,()()()m., and to be covered by $560m. 
of ‘Paris Club’ rescheduling and $400m. orbalancc-of-payments 
support. The first repayment of Algeria’s ‘London Club’ debt 
was made in March 1998. During 1998, as the grace period in 
the ‘Pans C'lub’ and ‘London Club’ rescheduling agreements 
neared their end, dobt-service repay mimts were forecast to rise 
to $5,21 Om. In April 1998 the Banqu(* d’Algerio annrmncod that 
Algeria’s total foreign debt stood at $3 1,222m. at the end of 

1997, equivalent to 66.4%' of GDP, down from 73.5%' in 1996. 
In May the Minister of Finance stated that, despite falling 
petroleum prices, external debt-servicing would not absorb more 
than 50%» of foreign exchange reservt^s over the following three 
years, According to th(‘ ccmtral bank, total external debt fell 
slightly in 1998 to $3(),47()m. Government figures indicated that 
debt repayments rose more sharply than had been expected, 
from $4, 465m. in 1997 to $5, 180m. in 1998. According to the 
Banciue d’AlgcVie the external debt f<‘ll to $28,96 Im. in 1999, of 
which $26,934ni. was in medium- and long-U^rm debt. Debt 
repayments rose to $5,60()m, in 1999 but were expected to fall 
slightly to $5,41()m. in 2000. Th(^ debt-service ratio foil to 39.1% 
in 1999 but was forecast to rise to 42.1%- in 2000. 

In March 1999 a Russian delegation visited Algeria; discus- 
sions included thti issue of repayment of debt incurred with 
the former Soviet Union, estimated at $3,00()m. In early 2000 
Algeria came to an agr(»(im(int with Poland to reschedule debts 
under ‘Paris Club’ terms. In Juno, following President Boute- 
flika’s visit to France, the French Government agreed to convert 
400rn. French francs worth of Algerian debt into investment. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 

According to IMF data, Algeria’s foreign exchange reserves 
minus gold amounted to only $4()4m. in July 1991, as the 
Government came under pressure to meet debt repayments, but 
rose to $1 ,()94m. in October. In June 1993 officials of the Banque 
d’Algerie stated that reserves had been increascKl to $2,000m., 
the highest level since 1986, as a result of the Government’s 
austerity programme. By the end of 1993, however, they had 
decreased again to $l,510m. Subsequent end-year reserves 
levels were $2, 640m. (1994), $2,1 lOm. (1995) and $4, 230m. 
(1996). At the end of June 1997 the reserves totalled $6, 440m., 
representing around nine months’ import cover. In May 1998 
the Minister of Finance stated that foreign exchange reserves 
currently stood at $8, 800m., but reserves contracted sharply, to 
$6, 800m. by the end of the year, reflecting a drawdown to meet 
Algeria’s debt repayment obligations. Reserves had fallen to 
$4, 000m. by September 1999, but following the sharp increase 
in oil prices rose to $4, 400m. by the end of that year and were 
expected to rise to $6, 000m. by the end of 2000. 
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Source (unless otherwise stated)- Office National des Statistiques, 8 rue des Moussebiline, BP 55, Algiers, tel. (2) 64-77-90; internet www.ons.dz. 


Area and Population 

ABJBA, POPULATION AND DENSTTY 


Area (sq km). ... . . 2,381,741“ 

Population (census resultslt 

20Apnll987 23,038,942 

25 June 1998 (provisional) 

Males . . ... 14,766,371 

Females . . 14,510,396 

Total 29,276,767 

Density (per sq km) at 26 June 1998 12.3 


919,695 sq miles. 

t Excluding Algerian nationals residing abroad, numbering an estimated 
828,000 at 1 January 1978. 


POPULATION BY WILAYA (ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICT) 

(provisional census results, April 1987)*' 


Population 


Adrar 216,931 

el-Asnam tech-ChelifD . . . 679,717 

Laghouat ... . . . . . 215,183 

Oum el-Bouaghi fOum el-Bouagul) 402,683 

Batna . .... .... 757,059 

B4jaia 697,669 

Biskra (Beakra) . 429,217 

Bdchar ... .... ... 183,896 

BUda (ol-Boula\da) .... ... 704,462 

Bouira .... 525,460 

Tamanrasset (Tamenghest) 94,219 

Tdbessa (Tbessa) . . 409,317 

Tlemcen (Tilimsen) . . 707,463 

Tiarot(Tihert) 574,786 

Tizi-Ouzou 931,501 

Algiers (el-Djezalr) 1,687,579 

Pjelfa (el-I)]elfa) . . . 490,240 

Jyel 471,319 

S4Uf(Stif) 997,482 

Saida 235,240 

Skikda 619,094 

Sidi-Bel-Abbfes ... ... 444,047 

Annaba 463,961 

Guelma . .... 353,329 

Constantine (Qacentina) 662,330 

M4d6a (Lomdiyya) .... 650,623 

Mostaganem (Mestghanem) .... . . 504,124 

M'Sila 606,678 

Mascara (Mouaskar) . 562,806 

Ouargla (Wargla) . . .... 286,696 

Oran (Ouahran) .... 916,678 

el-Bayadh . . 166,494 

niizi 19,698 

Bordy Bou Arrerijj 429,009 

Boumerdes 646,870 

el-Tarf . . 276,836 

Tindouf 16,339 

Tissemsilt ... . .... 227,642 

el-Oued ... 379,512 

Khenchela . . 243,733 

Souk-Ahras 298,236 

Tipaza 616,140 

Mila 511,047 

Am-Defla 636,206 

Naama. 112,868 

Ain-Temouchent 271,454 

Ghardaia .... 216,955 

ReHzane .... .... 545,061 

Total ... 22,971,568 


* Excluding Algerian nationals abroad, estimated to total 828,000 at 1 
January 1978. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS (population at 1987 census) 


Algiers (el-Djezalr, 


capital) . 

1,507,241 

Oran (Ouahran) 

609,823 

Constantine (Qacen- 
tina) 

. 443,727 

Annaba 

. 222,618 

Batna .... 

183,377 

S6tif(Stif). . . 

. 179,056 

Sidi-bel-Abb^s . 

. 163,106 

Skikda . . . 

. 128,747 


Biskra (Beskra) 

. 128,281 

BUda (d-Boulaida) . 

127,284 

B6jaia .... 

. 117,162 

Mostaganem 


(Mestghanem) 

. 115,212 

Tebessa (Tbessa) . 

. 112,007 

Tlemcen (Tilimsen) . 

. 110,242 

B6char 

. 107,311 

Tiaret (T?ihert) . 

. 100,118 


June 1998 (provisional census results, not including suburbs): Algiers 
2,561,992. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS^ 


Registered Registered Registered 

hve birthst marriages deathsf 



Number 

Rate 

(per 

1,000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

1,000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

1,000) 

1990 . 

. 775,000 

31.0 

n.a. 

n.a. 

161,000 

6.0 

1991 . 

773,000 

301 

151,467 

5.9 

155,000 

6.0 

1992 . 

. 799,000 

30.4 

159,380 

6.1 

160,000 

6.1 

1993 . 

. 775,000 

28.8 

163,137 

6.7 

168,000 

6.2 

1994 

. 776,000 

28.2 

147.861 

6.4 

180,000 

6.6 

1995 

. 711,000 

25.3 

n.a. 

na. 

180,000 

6.4 

1996 . 

. 733,375 

25.7 

n.a. 

n.a 

172,000 

6.0 

1997 . 

. 653,000 

22.5 

n.a. 

n.a. 

178,000 

61 


* Figures refer to the Algerian population only. Birth registration is estim- 
ated to be at least 90% complete, but the registration of mamages and 
deaths is incomplete. According to UN estimates, the average annual 
rates per 1,000 in 1990-95 were: buiihs 30.8; deaths 6.4. 
t Excluding live-hom infants dying before registration of birth. 

Source: UN, mainly Demographic Yearbook and Population and Vital 
Statistics Report. 

Expectation of life (UN estimates, years at birth, 1990-95): 67.1 (males 
66 0, females 68.3). 

Source: UN, World Population Prospects: The 1998 Revision, 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION (1987 census)* 

Males Females Total 


Agriculture, hunting, forestry and 

fishmg 

Mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing . 

Electricity, gas and water 

Construction 

Trade, restaurants and hotels. 
Transport, storage and 
communications . . . . 

Financing, insurance, real estate 
and business services . 
Community, social and personal 
services .... 
Activities not adequately defined 
Total employed 

Unemployed 

Total labour force . 


714,947 

9,763 

724,699 

64,685 

3,142 

67,825 

471,471 

40,632 

512,106 

40,196 

1,579 

41,775 

677,211 

12,372 

689,586 

376,590 

14,399 

390,990 

207,314 

9,029 

216,343 

125,426 

17,761 

143,178 

945,560 

234,803 

1,180,364 

149,241 

83,718 

232,959 

3,772,641 

427,183 

4,199,824 

1,076,018 

65,260 

1,141,278 

4,848,669 

492,443 

5,341,102 


* Employment data relate to persons aged 6 years and over; those for 
unemployment relate to persons aged 16 to 64 years. Estimates have 
been m^e mdependently, so the totals may not be the sum of the 
component parts. 

1997 (sample survey, ’000 persons, July-September): Total labour force 
7,757 (employed 6,708; unemployed 2,049). Figures refer to males aged 15 
to 60 years and females aged 16 to 55 years. Source: ILO, Yearbook of 
Labour Statistics. 

Mid-1998 (estimates in *000). Agriculture, etc. 2,420; Total labour force 
9,754 (Source. FAO, Production Yearbook) 
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Agriculture 


PRINCIPAL CROPS COOO metric Iona) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Wheat 

2,983 

662 

2.280t 

Barley .... . . 

1,800 

191 

700 

OalH 

117 

17 

50' 

Potatoes 

1.160 

948 

1,116 

Pulses . . . . . 

68 

28 

27' 

Raposeed* . ... 

100 

100 

100 

Olives 

313 

319 

124 

Tomatoes 

719 

689 

700' 

Pumpkins, squash and 
gourds 

87 

82 

82 

Cucumbers and gherkins . 

42 

35 

36"* 

Green chillies and poppers 

146 

191 

IflO'" 

Onions (dry) 

313 

362 

360'' 

Carrote 

129 

125 

126''- 

Other vogetabl(‘H . 

644 

546 

643' 

Melons and waU*nnelonH . 

466 

401 

400' 

Grapes 

196 

192 

169 

Dates .... . . 

361 

303 

387 

Apples 

74 

66 

(if)' 

Pears .... 

66 

47 

47' 

Poaches and nectarines 

46 

39 

39 : 

Oranges 

237 

243 

280 

Tangerines, mandarins, 
clementines and satHumus . 

80 

90 

in 

Apricots 

80 

40 

40' 

Other fruits 

149 

132 

132 

Tobacco (leaves) . . . . 

6 

7 

7-' 


•” FAO oHtimato(H). 1 Unolticidl /lgur<*. 


Source: FAO, Pniducthm Ycarhcmk. 


Forestry 


ROUNDWOOI) RKMOVALS l’O(K) cubic motivH, oxcl. bark) 



1996 

1996 

1997 

iSawlogs, V(‘aeer logs and logs for 
sleepers 

40 

40 

68 

IhllpW(KKl 

79 

91 

H6 

Other industrial woikI 

271 

279 

286 

Kui‘1 wood ...... 

2,141 

2,192 

2,245 

Total 

2,631 

2,(i22 

2,68,3 


Sawnwood production (*()()() cul)ic rn<‘lr(*s, inrl, railway Nl<*op(»rHl: ID per 

y<*ar<KA(> (‘Htimai(‘M) in 

S(»urc’(*: KAO. YiHtrbmk of hWvnt Pnnluvts. 


Fishing 


I’OOO metric tonH, live wt'ight) 



1996 

1996'* 

I997‘'- 

Bogue 

2.3 

2.2 

2.1 

Jack and horsi* macki'rids 

6.(1 

6.2 

6.1 

Sardimdlas . . . . 

17.9 

16.8 

16.7 

European pilchard (sardine) . 

69.0 

55.5 

55.2 

Other fishes 

17.2 

16.2 

16.1 

OruHlaeeans and moll uses 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

Total catch 

105.9 

99.7 

99.0 


” KAO <‘Htimat(‘H. 

S<»urce; KAO, YcurUmk nfPisfwry Stntisttts. 


LIVESTOCK ('()()() head, y(‘ur <mding Sept(»mb(»r) 


mm 1997 


Sh(*()p . 


17,566 

16,756 

16,756 

Goats . 


2,896 

3,122 

3,122 

Cattle . 


1,228 

1,266 

1,250 

HorH<*H . 


60 

({0^ 

60 

Mules . 


76 

76-'' 

76 

Asses 


210 

210'' 

210 

Camels . 


136 

Mlt 

140 


Poultry (million): 111 in 19f)6; 


i;i2 in 1997; ID2'' in 199H. 


" KAO «MtimaU!(H), t LTnoHicial figur<‘. 
Source: KAO, f^niutUhn Ymrbmk, 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS I'OOO metric tone) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Beef and veal ... 

104 

119 

120-'- 

Mutton and lamb .... 

176 

146 

176* 

Goatmeat'*’ 

9 

9 

9 

Poultry moat"- 

210 

220 

220 

Other meat ... . . 

10 

10 

10« 

Cows’ milk-' 

898 

850 

860 

Sheep’s milk*' 

176 

175 

180 

Goats’ milk'" 

142 

146 

145 

Poultry eggs"' 

86 

96 

117 

Honey* 

Wool: 

2 

2 

2 

greasy* 

60 

60 

60 

dean* 

26 

26 

26 

Cattle hides* .... 

11 

14 

14 

Sheepskins-* 

30 

25 

30 

Goatskins* 

2 

2 

2 


* FAO estimatefs). 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook 


Mining 

(*000 m(‘tric tons, unloHH (»(Iu*rwi.se indicated) 


1994 toon 199B 


IlardtumP 

20 

22 

n.a. 

Crude |K‘tr»leuin. 

. 35,330 

36,152 

37,464 

NatuntI gas Ipetsjoules) . 

1,996 

2,431 

n.a. 

Iron ore: 




gi’OHH weight .... 

2,016 

2, ()()()' 

1,9(M)" 

n)et)il cot)t(*nt .... 

1,089 

l.OOO'l* 

I,000t 

L<*a(l or(*H or eonccait |: 

1.1 

0.81 

0.9t 

Zine concirntratesi: . 

6.6 

3.7t 

3.7t 

Memiry (mi'trir tons) 

4I4t 

2921- 

300t 

Phosphate rock .... 

763 

757 

760t 

Salt (unrefined) .... 

75 

n.a. 

n.a. 


“ Provwional or (*Hlimat(*d data, 
t Data From the* IIS Hur(*au of Minc^a. 

*|. KigUM'H nd'er to the m<'Uil <*ontent of area or concentrateH. 

SourccH' UN, Imlusiriut ('onnnndily Sfaittifirs Yvarhmk and Monthly liuU 
lolhi of HtalistivH, 


Industry 


SELECTED PRODUCTS (*000 n«‘tric tona, unleHH otb(*rwiHe Indicated) 



1993 

1994 

1996 

01iv<‘ oil (crude) 

27 

23 

16 

lielinod sugar 

201 

193 

198* 

Wine-* 

66 

60 

57 

Boer (’()()() hcKrtoUtros) 

421 

,398 

n.a. 

Soil drinks (’000 hectolitres) . 

1,007 

901 

n.a. 

Cigarettes (metric tons) . 

16,260 

16,345 

n.a. 

Footwear— excl. rubber (’000 pairs) 

7,171 

6,4(i7 

n.a 

Nitrogenous fertilizers (a)!' . 

80 

62 

n.a. 

Phosphate fertilizers (b)t . 

204 

179 

n.a. 

Naphthas’l 

4,400 

4,600 

4,400 

Motor spirit (petnil) . 

2,469 

2,907 

2,576 

Kerosenet . . . . 

129 

200 

250 

Jet fuol{: 

360 

900 

784 

Distillate fuel oils .... 

7,643 

6,896 

7,189 

Kosidual fuel oils .... 

6,827 

6,810 

5,635 

Lubricating oilst 

140 

140 

160 

Petroleum bitumen (asphalt):|:. 

240 

260 

260 
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— continued 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Liquefied petroleum gas: 
from natural gas plants 

4,670 

4,610 

4,384 

from petroleum refinenes . 

430 

520 

610$ 

Cement . .... 

6,961 

6,093 

6,200$ 

Pig-iron for steel-making , 

925 

919 

940§ 

Crude steel (ingots) .... 

798 

772 

827§ 

Zinc— unwrought .... 

29 7 

201 

23.4§ 

Refrigerators for household use 
(’000) 

183 

119 

n.a 

Radio receivers (’000). 

109 

107 

n.a. 

Television receivers (’000) 

268 

165 

n.a 

Buses and coaches— assembled 
(number) 

596 

468 

n.a. 

Lorries— assembled (number) . 

2,304 

1,230 

na 

Electric energy (million kWh) . 

19,415 

19,888 

19,714 


1996 (’000 metnc ions): Olive oil 48*; Refined sugar 362=' ; Wine 39*; Pig- 
iron for steel-making 860§; Crude steel (ingots) 675§; Zinc-unwrou^t 24.0§. 

1997 (’000 metric tons)*: Olive oil 47; Wine 46. 

** Data from PAO, Pivdaction Yearbook. 

t Production in terms of (a) mtrogen or (b) phosphonc acid. 
t Provisional or estimated data. 

§ Data from the US Bureau of Mines. 

Source: mainly UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 


Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
Monetary Units 

100 centimes = 1 Algerian dmar (AD). 

Sterling, Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000) 
£1 sterlmg => 119.18 dinars; 

US $1 = 76.00 dinars; 
f 1 = 69.05 dinars; 

1,000 Algerian dinars = £8.391 = $13,167 = €14.483. 

Average Exchange Rate (dinars per US $) 

1997 57.707 

1998 68.739 

1999 66.674 


BUDGET (’000 million AD)* 


Revenue 

1996 

1996 

1997 

Hydrocarbon revenue. 

368.8 

619.7 

692.5 

Export taxes 

306.2 

451.0 

514.8 

Domestic receipts .... 

30.9 

46.0 

60.0 

Dividends and entiy rights . 

22.7 

23.7 

27.7 

Other revenue ... 

242.1 

305.1 

334.1 

Tax revenue 

233.2 

290.6 

313.9 

Taxes on income and profits . 

63.6 

67.5 

81.8 

Taxes on goods and services . 

99.9 

129.5 

148.0 

Customs duties .... 

73.3 

84.4 

73.6 

Non-tax revenue .... 

89 

14.6 

20.2 

Total .... 

600.9 

824.8 

926.6 


Espendituret 

1996 

1996 

1997 

Current espenditure . 

444.4 

550.6 

643.5 

Personnel expenditure . 

War veterans’ pensions. 

187.6 

222.8 

245.2 

16.6 

18.9 

07 

Matenal and supplies 

29.4 

34.7 

26.0 

Public services 

56.4 

69.9 

n.a. 

Hospitals 

21.3 

28.5 

n.a. 

Current transfers .... 

94.2 

115.4 

n.a. 

Family allowances 

Public works and social 

24.5 

36.4 

n.a. 

assistance. 

13.6 

14 2 

44.2 

Food subsidies .... 

18.3 

11.9 

12.0 

Housing 

7.9 

18.1 

28.7 

Interest payments 

62.2 

89.0 

109.4 

Capital expenditure .... 

144.7 

174.0 

201.6 

Total .... 

689.1 

724.6 

845.1 


* Figures refer to operations of the central Government, excluding special 
accounts. The balance (revenue less expenditure) on such accounts (in 
’000 million AD) was -0.7 in 1995, 1.5 in 1996; 1.1 in 1997 
t Excluding net lending by the Treasuiy (’000 million AD): 2.4 in 1996; 2.4 
m 1996; 1.5 in 1997 Also excluded are allocatione to the Rehabilitation 
Fund (’000 milHon AD): 36.9 in 1995, 24.4 in 1996; 18.0 m 1997. 

Source IMF, Algeria: Selected Issues and Statistical Appendix (Sep- 
tember 1998). 


CENTRAL BANK RESERVES (US $ million at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Gold* 

264 

275 

268 

IMF special drawing rights . 

1 

2 

2 

Reserve position in IMF . 

— 

— 

117 

Foreign exchange .... 

8,046 

6,844 

4,407 

Total 

8,311 

7,121 

4.794 

* Valued at SDR 35 per troy ounce. 




Source IMF, International Financial Statistics. 



MONEY SUPPLY (million AD at 31 December)-* 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Currency outside banks 

Demand deposits at deposit money 

290,880 

337,620 

390,780 

banks 

234,030 

254,830 

334,520 

Checking deposits at post office 
Private sector demand deposits at 

67,960 

71,680 

81,050 

treasuiy . . ... 

6,220 

7,430 

7,330 

Total money (incl. others) 

689,990 

675,960 

817,260 

* Figures are rounded to the nearest 10 million dinars. 


Source. IMF, International Financial Statistics. 



COST OF LIVING (Consumer Price Index for Algiers, average of monthly 

figures; base: 1989 = 100) 





1996 

1997 

1998 

Foodstuffs, beverages and tobacco 

510.7 

539.8 

570.6 

Clothing and footwear 

347.7 

369.6 

385.5 

Housing costs . ... 

454.0 

541.7 

580.6 

All items (mcL others) 

468.1 

494.9 

519.4 


Source, partly IMF, Algeria: Selected Issues and Statistical Appendix 
(September 1998). 
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National Income and Product (million AD at current pricoR) 



1987 

1988 

1989 

Compensation of employees 

125,754.4 

137,647.5 

156,145.1 

Operating surplus .... 

92,417.5 

99,899.8 

142,711.2 

Domestic factor incomes 

218,171.9 

237,547.3 

298,8,66.3 

Consumption of fixed capital . 

32,526.2 

32,621.8 

33,050.1 

Gross domestic product (GDP) 




at factor cost 

250,697 1 

270,169.1 

331,906.4 

Indirect taxes, less subsidies . 

62,009.0 

64,437.5 

71,553.8 

GDP in purchasers’ values . 

312,706.1 

334,606.6 

403,460.2 

Net factor income from 




abroad 

-7,267.7 

-11,744.7 

-13,178.4 

Reinsurance (net) .... 

-76.0 

- 

— 

Gross national product 

305,362.4 

322,861.9 

390,281.8 

Consumption of fixed capital . 

32,525.2 

32,621.8 

33,050.1 

National income in market 




prices 

272,837.2 

290,240.1 

357,231.7 

Other current transfers from 




abroad (not) .... 

2,358.2 

2,067.7 

3,8.60.4 

National disposable income 

275,195.4 

292,307.8 

361,082.1 

Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 



(’000 million AI) at current prices) 





1995 

1996 

1997 

Government final consumption 




expenditure 

309.7 

356.4 

391.4 

Private final consumption 




expenditure 

1,097.4 

1,316.8 

1,386.7 

Increase in stocks .... 

62.4 

-27.0 

-34.0 

Gross fixed capital formation . 

680.0 

688.1 

733.0 

Total domestic expenditure 

2,039.4 

2,334.3 

2,477.1 

Exports of goods and sorvto , 

539.8 

770,7 

847.2 

Less Imports of goods and services . 

612.7 

610.1 

607.9 

GDP in purchasers’ values . 

1,966.6 

2,494.9 

2,716.4 


Source; IMF, Algma: Selack^d Ihsuch and Stalinikal Apmndix (»S«p- 
tember 1998). 


Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity 
(’000 million AD at current prices) 



1996 

1996 

1997 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing . 

190.0 

271.9 

254.9 

Hydrocarbons* 

Mimng (excl. hydrocarbons) . . 

503.4 

727.7 

818.5 

Manufacturing (excl. 
hydrocarbons) .... 

208.1 

230.5 

244.6 

Electricity and water. 

Construction and public works 

200.7 

240.6 

269.6 

Government services . 

230.3 

260.9 

286,7 

Non-government services . 

463.4 

660.9 

621.5 

Sub-total 

1,786.9 

2,282.6 

2,496.8 

Import taxes and duties . 

180.6 

212.3 

220.6 

GDP in purchasers’ values . 

1,966.5 

2,494.8 

2,716,4 


* Eactraction and processing of petroleum and natural gas. 

Source: IMP, Algeria: Selected Issues and Statistical Appendix (Sep- 
tember 1998). 
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BALANCE OP PAYMENTS lUS $ ’000 milliotii 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Exports of goods f.o.h. 

10.3 

13.2 

13.8 

Imports of goods f.o.h. 

-lO.l 

-9.1 

-8.1 

Trade balance 

0.2 

4.1 

5.7 

Exports of s(*rvict‘s .... 

0.7 

0.8 

11 

Imports of HorvicoH 

-2.0 

-2.2 

-2.2 

Balance on goods and services. 

-l.i 

2.7 

4.6 

Otht‘r income' r(^c(‘lV('•d 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

ether income paid .... 

-2.3 

•2.6 

-2.6 

Balance on goods, services and 




income 

-3.3 

0.3 

2.4 

Transfers (net) 

1.1 

0.9 

1.1 

Current balance .... 

-2.2 

1.2 

3.6 

Direct investment (net) . 

0.0 

0.3 

0.3 

Official capital (net) .... 

-3.9 

-3.4 

-2.6 

.Short-t(*rm credit (net) . 

0.1 

-0.2 

0.0 

Net errors and omissions . 

-0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

Overall balance 

-6.3 

-2.1 

1.2 


Source; IMF, Afgvna: Svhchd Issurs and Statintiral Appendix (Sep- 
tember 1998). 


External Trade 

Data military gootln. Exports include Kton'K and himkerH for 

foreign HhipR and aircraft 


PRINCIPAI^ COMMODITIES (diHtribution by SITd, IIS $ million) 


Imports c.i.f. 

1{)})4 

1995 

1996 

Feed and live animals . 

2,8418.9 

2,700.9 

2,501.0 

Dairy products and birds’ eggs 

540.9 

.170.0 

400.7 

Milk and cream .... 

493.7 

411.3 

338.6 

(Jereiils and c(‘n‘al pn'panitioiis . 

1,324.1 

1, '202.0 

1,116.4 

Wheat and mc'slin ( unmilltsl ) . 

602.4 

720.0 

495.3 

Meal and flour (»f wh<'at, (*tc. 

323.2 

335.7 

416.0 

Vttgi'tubles and fruit .... 

136.7 

211.5 

192.2 

Sugar, sugar preparations and 

honey 

2»H.3 

324.5 

267.5 

Sugar and honey .... 

297.3 

3 1 8.7 

266.0 

Coffee, U‘u, cocoa and spices . 

336.8 

203.3 

174.4 

Coflee and coffin' substitutes 

308.2 

173.5 

136.5 

Crude materials (inedible) 

except fuels 

378.7 

415.3 

312.2 

Cork and wood . ... 

169.0 

218.8 

139.6 

Animal and vegetable oils, fats 

and waxes 

222.9 

351.9 

280.8 

Fixed vegetabk' oils and fats . 

188.7 

294.9 

234.7 

Chemicals and related products 

1,027.0 

1,200.6 

771.1 

Medicinal and pharmaccnitical 

products 

509.8 

5(i7.7 

324.3 

Medicaments (incl. veterinary) . 

474.0 

604.6 

293.2 

Basic manufactures 

2,087.6 

2.235.6 

1.887.7 

Paper, paperboard and 

manufactures 

157.7 

165 0 

245.6 

Non-metallic minenil 

manufactures .... 

246.1 

248.3 

213.4 

Iron and steel 

913.7 

899.7 

742.6 

Bars, rods, angles, shapes and 

sections 

418.2 

283.3 

214.0 

Bars and rods (excl. wire rod) 

336.0 

197.9 

86.7 

Tubes, pipes and fittings 

326.4 

447.7 

366.3 

Machinery and transport 

equipment 

2,572.3 

3,279.9 

2.793.6 

Power-generating machinery and 

equipment 

398.6 

299.6 

306.6 

Machinery specialized for 

particular industries . 

233.0 

262.6 

258.6 
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Imports c.i.f — continued 

1994 

1996 

1996 

General industrial machinery, 

equipment and parts . 

739.6 

1,076.1 

795.6 

Heatmg and cooling equipment 

158.2 

169.2 

187 4 

Pumps, centrifuges etc.. 

125.2 

258.0 

172.3 

Non-electric machine parts . 

242.9 

432.0 

214.6 

Cocks, valves etc. 

141.8 

304.1 

110.8 

Omce machines and automatic 

data-processing equipment . 

102.8 

219.8 

115.8 

Telecommunications and sound 

equipment .... 

134.1 

323.7 

165.8 

Other electrical machinery. 

apparatus, etc 

508.0 

528.1 

433.8 

Switchgear, etc , and parts 

217.3 

226.3 

141.6 

Road vehicles and pa:^"' . 

348.3 

448.5 

654.4 

Passenger motor vehicles (excl. 

buses) . . ... 

69.0 

164.2 

232.7 

Miscellaneous manufactured 

articles 

321.9 

387.9 

399.8 

Total (incl. others) .... 

9,698.7 

10,782.5 

9,105.7 


Excluding tyres, engines and electrical parts. 


Exports f.o.b. 

1994 

1996 

1996 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. . 

8,342.0 

8,909.1 

10,312.7 

Petroleum, petroleum products, etc. 

5,585.5 

6,056.0 

6,719 8 

Crude petroleum oils, etc. . 

3,924.5 

4,309.8 

5,329.1 

Refined petroleum products 

1,617.0 

1,684.6 

1,295.1 

Motor spirit (petrol) and other 




light oils 

564.3 

545.1 

441.9 

Gas oils (distillate fuels) . 

494 2 

522.7 

378.1 

Residual fuel oils 

485 2 

552.2 

4471 

Gas (natural and manufactured) . 

2,677.6 

2,840.7 

3,580.9 

Liquefied petroleum gases 

1,773.9 

1,536.2 

2,336 2 

Petroleum gases, etc , in the 




gaseous state 

903 7 

1,304.6 

1,244.7 

Chemicals and related 




products 

96 6 

114.0 

284.5 

Total (incl. others) . 

8,593.8 

9,366.7 

11,099.3 

Source: UN, International Trade Statistics Yearbook. 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS (US $ milhon)* 


Imports c.i.f. 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Argentina 

36.7 

66.7 

91.8 

Austria 

286.6 

219.6 

120 4 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

214.7 

247.8 

215.4 

Brazil 

126.4 

136.0 

169.7 

Canada 

383.1 

462.7 

356.7 

China, People’s Republic . 

156 5 

252.8 

202.9 

France (incl. Monaco) 

2,3763 

2,686 9 

2,227 2 

Germany 

517.1 

737.3 

597.2 

Indonesia 

240.2 

116 7 

86 2 

Italy 

9314 

1,039.1 

836.1 

Japan 

254.0 

365.8 

239.8 

Morocco 

120.6 

51.6 

41.3 

Netherlands 

109.6 

144.6 

149.3 

Spain 

901.3 

923.4 

1,116 0 

Tunisia 

138.5 

142.8 

79.5 

Turkey 

250.4 

305.0 

318.4 

United Kingdom . . 

132.0 

165.6 

202.0 

USA 

1,371.9 

1,418.0 

931.3 

Total (incl. others) 

9,698.7 

10,782.4 

9,106 6 


Exports f o.b. 

1994 

1996 

1996 

Austria 

161.2 

116.3 

169.7 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

528.4 

367.1 

328.2 

Brazil 

195.2 

226.2 

665.9 

Canada 

174.1 

220.5 

404.2 

France (ind. Monaco) 

1,326.2 

1,316.6 

1,467.8 

Germany 

524.8 

171.6 

275.8 

Italy 

1,636.1 

2,098.7 

2,208.8 

Korea, Republic .... 

20.7 

121.9 

116.2 

Morocco 

101.3 

81.2 

82.8 

Netherlands . 

885.0 

972.4 

965.6 

Portugal 

285.0 

142.4 

131.2 

Russia 

40.0 

132.4 

479.1 

Spain 

650.2 

626.1 

846.2 

Switzerland-Iiechtenstein 

43 

110.1 

71.2 

Tunisia 

113.1 

108.3 

101.9 

Turkey 

49.6 

314.4 

576.4 

United Kmgdom . 

140.0 

204.0 

268.1 

USA 

1,414.0 

1,563.2 

1,701.8 

Total (incl. others) . 

8,593.8 

9,366.7 

11,099.2 

♦ Imports by country of production; exports by country of last consignment. 
Source: UN, International Trade Statistics Yearbook. 


Transport 



RAILWAYS (traffic) 





1992 

1993 

1994 

Passengers earned (’000) . 

58,422 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Freiipit carried (*000 metnc tons) . 

11,112 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Passenger-km (million) . 

2,904 

2,523 

3,009 

2,077 

Frei^t ton-km (milhon) 

2,296 

2,082 

Source: partly UN, Statistical Yearbook. 




ROAD TRAFFIC rOOO motor vehicles in use) 




1993 

1994 

1995 

Passenger cars 

1,647.8 

1,666.8 

1,662.1 

Commercial vehicles .... 

926.0 

930.8 

933.1 

Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 




SHIPPING 




Merchant Fleet (registered at 31 December) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Number of vessels .... 

161 

161 

148 

Total displacement (’000 grt) . 

982.5 

982.6 

1,004.7 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics. 


International Sea-borne Freigbt Traffic (estimates, ’000 metric tons) 



1991 

1992 

1993 

Goods loaded .... 

69,430 

61,577 

63,110 

Groods unloaded . 

15,100 

15,600 

16,700 

Source: UN Economic Commission for Africa, African Statistical Yearbook. 

CIVIL AVIATION (traffic on scheduled services) 


1994 

1995 

1996 

Bilometres flown (million) 

36 

31 

31 

Passengers carried (’000) . 

3,241 

3,478 

3,494 

Passenger-km (million) . 

2,706 

2,855 

2,863 

Total ton-km (million) 

268 

278 

274 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 
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Tourism 

FOREIGN TOURIST ARRIVALS BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 

1996 1997 1998 


Franco 35,214 34,690 38,357 

Germany 1,467 1,564 1,721 

Italy 2,641 2,666 3,419 

Libya 6,349 6,611 4,305 

Mali . . .... 6,993 6,706 7,106 

Morocco . . . 2,067 2,470 2,399 

wSpuin 1,826 3.664 6,818 

Tunisia .... 19,966 17,734 20,056 

Total (incl. others) . . 604,968 634,761 678,436 


Tourism receipts (US $ million): 36 in 1994; 27 in 1996; 24 in 1996 
Source: World Tourism Organization, Yearbook ofTouriam Statistics. 


Statistical Survey, Directory 

Education 


(1996/97) 



Institutions 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Pre-primary. 

n.a. 

1,333 

33,503 

Primary 

15,426 

170,956 

4,674,947 

Secondary 

Gonerul 

•} 4,138 [ 

145,160 

2,480,168 

Vocational 

6,788 

138,074 

Higher 

UnivorsitioH, (‘tc. ' . 

n.a. 

14,364 

267,142 

DiKiuncc-loarmng inHiitutionH*' . 

n.a. 

3,213 

60,095 

Other* . . . . 

n.a. 

2,333 

20,173 


« 1995/96. 

Sources: UNESGO, Statistical Yrarbmk, and Ministers d« TEducation 
nntionalo. 


Communications Media 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Radio receivers (’000 in use) . 

6,450 

6,700 

6.870 

Television receivers (*00() in use) . 

2,150 

2,500 

3,000 

Telephones (’000 main lines in use) 

1,122 

1,176 

1,278 

Telefax stations (number in use)'' . 

4,138 

5,200 

6,200 

Mobile cellular telephonos 
(subscribers) 

1,348 

4,691 

12,000 

Book production: titles*!* . 

323 

n.a. 

670 

Daily nowspupors 

Number 

6 

8 

5 

Average circulation COOO copies) 

1,250 

1,440 

1,080 


1990; Non-daily n(‘WHpap(‘rH 37 (uv(‘rago circulation 1,409,000 copies); 
Other periodicals 48 (average circulation 803,00 c^ipies). 

1997: Radio receivers (’000 in use) 7,100; Television rc^ceivers (’000 in 
UBO) 3,100. 

“ EstimuteCs). 
t Excluding pamphlets. 

Sources: UNESCO, Statistical Ycarbrnk, and UN, Statistical YearlsHik, 
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The Constitution 

A new Constitution for the Democratic and People’s Republic of 
Algeria, approved by popular referendum, was promulgated on 22 
November 1976. The Constitution was amended by the National 
People’s Assembly on 30 June 1979. Further amendments were 
approved by referendum on 3 November 1988, on 23 Februaiy 1989, 
and on 28 November 1996. The main provisions of the Constitution, 
as amended, are summarized below; 

The preamble recalls that Algeria owes its independence to a war 
of liberation which led to the creation of a modern sovereign state, 
guaranteeing social justice, equality and liberty for all. It emphasizes 
Algeria’s Islamic, Arab and Amazigh heritage, and stresses that, as 
an Arab Mediterranean and African country, it forms an inte^al 
part of the Great Arab Maghreb. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
ALGERIAN SOCIETY 

The Republic 

Al^ria is a popular, democratic state. Islam is the state religion 
ana Arabic is the official national language. 

The People 

National sovereignty resides in the people and is exercised through 
its elected representatives. The institutions of the State consolidate 
national unity and protect the fundamental rights of its citizens. 
The exploitation of one individual by anotiier is forbidden. 

The State 

The State is exclusively at the service of the people Those holding 
positions of responsibility must live solely on their salaries and 


may not, directly or by the agency of others, engage in any 
remunerative activity. 

Fundamental Freedoms and the Rights of Man and the Citizen 

Fundamental rights and freedoms are guaranteed. All discrimina- 
tion on grounds of sex, race or belief is forbidden. Law cannot 
operate retrospectively and a person is presumed innocent until 
proved guilty. Victims of judicial error shall receive compensation 
from the State. 

The State guarantees the inviolability of the home, of private 
life and of the person. The State also guarantees the secrecy of 
correspondence, the freedom of conscience and opinion, freedom of 
intellectual, artistic and scientific creation, and freedom of expres- 
sion and assembly. 

The State guarantees the right to form political associations (on 
condition that they are not based on differences in religion, language, 
race, gender or region), to join a trade union, the right to strike, the 
right to work, to protection, to security, to health, to leisure, to 
education, etc. It also guarantees the right to leave the national 
territory, within the limits set by law. 

Duties of Citizens 

Every citizen must respect the Constitution, and must protect public 
property and safeguard national independence. The law sanctions 
the duty of parents to educate and protect their children, as well as 
the duty of children to help and support their parents. Every citizen 
must contribute towards public expenditure through the payment 
of taxes. 
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The National Popular Army 

The army safeguards national independence and sovereignty. 
Principles of Foreign Policy 

Algeria subscribes to the principles and objectives of the UN. It 
advocates international co-operation, the development of friendly 
relations between states, on the basis of equality mutual 
interest, and non-interference in the internal sdfrdrs of states. 

POWER AND rrs ORGANIZATION 
The Executive 

The President of the RepubKc is Head of State, Head of the Armed 
Forces and responsible for national defence. He must be of Algerian 
ori^n, a Muslim and more than 40 years old. He is elected by 
universal, secret, direct suffrage. His mandate is for five years, and 
is renewable once. The President embodies the unity of the nation. 
The President presides over meetings of the Council of Ministers. 
He decides and conducts foreign policy and appoints the Head of 
Government, who is responsible to the National People’s Assembly. 
The Head of ^vemment must appoint a Council of Ministers. He 
drafts, co-ordinates and implements his government’s programme, 
which he must present to the Assembly tor ratification. Should the 
Assembly rmect the programme, the Head of Government the 
Council of Ministers resim, and the President appoints a new Head 
of Government. Should the newly-appointed Head of Gkivemment’s 
programme be rejected by the Assembly, the President dissolves the 
Assembly, and a general election is held. Should the President be 
unable to performhis functions, owing to a long and serious illness, 
the President of the Council of the Nation assumes the office for a 
maximum period of 45 days (subject to the approval of a two-thirds 
msyority in the National People’s Assembly and the Coundl of the 
Nation). If the President is stiU unable to perform his functions 
after 45 days, the Presidency is declared vacant by the Constitutional 
Council. Should the Presidency fall vacant, the President of the 
Council of the Nation temporarily assumes the office and organizes 
presidential elections within 60 days. He may not himself be a 
candidate in the election. The President presides over a High Se- 
curity Coundl which advises on all matters affecting national se- 
curity. 

The Legislature 

The legislature consists of the Assembl4e Nationale Populaire 
(National People’s Assembly) and the Conseil de la Nation (Council 
of the Nation, which was established by constitutional amendments 
approved by national referendum in November 1996). The members 
of the lower chamber, the National People’s Assembly, are elected 
by universal, direct, secret suffrage for a five^ear term. Two-thirds 
of the members of the upper chmnber, the (Joundl of the Nation, 
are elected by indirect, secret suffrage from regional and munidpal 
authorities; the remainder are appointed by the President of the 
Republic, The Council’s term in office is six years; one-half of 
its members are replaced every three years. The deputies enjoy 
parliamentary immunity. The legislature sits for two ordinary ses- 
sions per year, each of not less than four months’ duration. The 
commissions of the legislature are in permanent session. The two 
parliamentary chambers may be summoned to meet for an extraordi- 
nary session on toe request of the President of the Republic, or of 
the Head of (government, or of two-thirds of the members of the 
National People’s Assembly. Both toe Head of Government and the 
parliamentary chambers may initiate ledslation. Legislation must 
oe deliberated upon respectively by the National People’s Assembly 
and the (Council of the Nation before promulgation. Any text passed 
by the Assembly must be approved by three-quarters of the members 
of the Council in order to t^me legislation. 

The Judiciary 

Judges ob^ only toe law. They defend society and fundamental 
freedoms. TSie right of the accused to a defence is guai^teed. The 
Supreme Court regulates toe activities of courts and tribunals, and 
the State Council regulates the adinioistrative judiciary. The Higher 
Court of toe Magistrature is presided over by toe President of the 
Republic; toe Minister of Justice is Vice-President of the Court, 
magistrates are answerable to toe Hmher Court for the manner in 
which they fulfil their functions. The High State Court is empowered 
to judge the President of the Repubhc in cases of high treason, and 
the Head of Government for crimes and offences. 

The Constitutional Council 

The Constitutional Council is responsible for ensuring that the 
Constitution is respected, and that referendums, the election of the 
President of the Republic and legislative elections are conducted in 
accordance with toe law. The Constitutional Council conmrises nine 
members, of whom three are appointed by the President of the 
Republic, two elected by the National People^s Assembly, two elected 
by the Council of the Nation, one elected by the Supreme Court and 
one elected by the State Council. The Council’s term in office is six 


years; the President of the Council is appointed for a six-year 
term and one-half of the remaining members are replaced every 
three years. 

The High Islamic CouncU 

The High Islamic Council is an advisory body on matters relatirig 
to Islam. The Council comprises 15 members and its President is 
appointed by the President of toe Itepublic. 

Constitutional Revision 

The Constitution can be revised on the initiative of the President 
of the Republic (subject to approval by the National People’s 
Assembly and by thr^quarters of the members of the Councm of 
the Nation), and must be approved by national referendum. Should 
the Constitutional Council decide that a draft constitutional amend- 
ment does not in any way affect the ^neral principles governing 
Algerian society, it may permit the President of the Republic to 
promulgate toe amendment directly (without submitting it to refer- 
endum) if it has been ^proved by toree-quarters of toe members 
of both parliamentary cumbers. ihree-^uarterB of the members of 
both parliamentary chambers, in a joint sitting, may propose a 
constitutional amendment to the President of the Republic who may 
submit it to referendum. The basic principles of the Constitution 
may not be revised 

The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

President and Minister of Defence: Abdelaziz Boutefltka 
(inaugurated 27 April 1999). 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(September 2000) 

Prime Minister: An Benfus. 

Minister of State for Justice: Aimed Ouyahia. 

Minister of State for the Interior and Local Authorities: 

YazidZerhouni. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: Abdelaziz Belkadem. 
Minister of Finance: Abdellatif Benachenhou. 

Minister of Participation and Co-ordination of Reforms: 

Hamid TEBiMAR. 

Minister-delegate to the Prime Minister: YoucEF YouBFi. 

Minister of Water Resources: Salim Saadi 

Minister of Small and Medium-sized Enterprises: Noureddine 

Boukrouh. 

Minister of Energy and Mines: Chakb Eehlil. 

Minister of National Education: Boubekeur Benbouzid. 

Minister of Communications and Culture: Mahedienne Ami- 
MOUR. 

Minister of Higher Education and Scientific Research: 

AmmarSakhri. 

Minister of Youth and Sports: Abdelmalek Sellal. 

Minister of Commerce: Mourad Medelci. 

Minister of Posts and Telecommunications: Muhammad Magh- 
LADUI. 

Minister of Vocational Training: Karim Younes. 

Minister of Religious Affairs and Endowments: Bouabdellah 
Ghlamallah. 

Minister of Housing: Abdelkader Bounekraf. 

Minister of Industry and Restructuring: Abdelmadjid Menasra. 
Minister of Labour and Social Protection: Bouguebra Soltani. 
Minister in charge of National Solidarity: Djamel Ould Abbes. 
Minister of War Veterans: Muhammad Chbrif Abbes. 

Minister of Agriculture: SaId Berkat. 

Minister in charge of Relations with Parliament: Abdel- 
wahabDerbal. 

Minister of Health and Population: Muhammad-Larbi Abd al- 
Moumin. 

Minister of Public Works, Territorial Management, Environ- 
ment and Urban Planning: Muhammad Au Boughazi. 

Minister of Tourism and Handicrafts: Lakhdar Dorbani. 
Minister of Transport: Hamid Lounaouci. 

Minister of Fisheries and Marine Resources: Omar Ghoul. 
Minister at the Office of the Prime Minister in charge of 
Greater Algiers Govemorate: Cherif Rahmani. 
Minister-delegate to the Minister of Finance in charge of the 
Budget: Ale BRAHm. 
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Minister-delesfate to the Minister of Foreign Affairs in chaise 
of the National Community Abroad and Regional Co-opera- 
tion: Abdelaziz Ziari. 

Secretary-General of the Government: Ahmed Nodi. 


MINISTRIES 

Office of the President: Presidence de la Republique, el-Mouradia, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 69-15-15; fax (2) 69-15-95. 

Office of the Prime Minister: rue Docteur Saddane, Algiers; tel. 
(2) 73-23-40; fax (2) 71-79-27. 

Ministry of Agriculture: 4 route des Quatre Canons, Algiers; tel. 
(2) 71-17-12; fax (2) 61-67-39. 

Ministry of Commerce: rue Docteur SaSdane, Algiers; tel. (2) 73- 
23-40; fax (2) 73-64-18. 

Ministry of Conununications and Culture: Palais de la Culture, 
Les Aimassers, Kouba, Algiers; tel. (2) 69-22-01; fax (2) 68-4041. 

Ministry of Defence: Les Tagarins, el-Biar, Algiers; tel. (2) 71-15- 
16; fax (2) 64-67-26. 

Ministry of Energy and Mines: 80 ave Ahmed Ghermoul, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 67-33-00; fax (2) 66-27-83. 

Ministry of Finance: Immeuble Mauritania, place du Pirou, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 71-13-66; fax (2) 73-42-76; internet www 
.multimania.com/mfdgep. 

Ministry of Fisheries and Marine Resources: Algiers. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs: place Mohamed Seddik Benyahia, 
el-Mouradia, Algiers; tel. (2) 69-23-33; fax (2) 69-21-61; internet 
www.mae.dz. 

Ministry of Health and Population: 125 rue Abd ar-Rahmune 
Ladla, el-Madania, Algiers; tel. (2) 68-29-00; fax (2) 66-24-13; 
www.ands.dz. 

Ministry of Higher Education and Scientific Research: 1 1 rue 
Doudou Mokhtar, Algiers; tel. (2) 91-12-66; fax (2) 91-11-97; e-mail 
mesrs@ist.cerist.dz; internet www.mesrs.edu.dz. 

Ministry of Housing: 137 rue Didouche Mourad, Algiers; tel. (2) 
74-07-22; fax (2) 74-53-83. 

Ministry of Industry and Restructuring; Immeuble Ic Colisde, 
4 rue Ahmed Bey, Algiers; tel. (2) 60-11-44; fax (2) 69-32-35; e-mail 
info(§)mir-algeria.org; internet www.mir-algeria.org. 

Ministry of the Interior and Local Authorities: 18 rue Docteur 
Safidane, Algiers; tel. (2) 73-2340; fax (2) 73-43-67. 

Ministry of Justice: 8 place Bir Hakom, el-Biar, Algiers; tol. (2) 
9241-83; fax (2) 92-25-60. 

Ministry of Labour and Social Protection: 14 blvd Mohamed 
Belouizdad, Algiers; tel. (2) 68-33-66; fax (2) 66-28-11. 

Ministry of National Education: 8 ave de P6kin, Algiers; tel. (2) 
60-67-67; fax (2) 60-67-82; e-mail men^education.edu.dz; internet 
www.meducation.edu.dz. 

Ministry of National Solidarity: Palais du Government, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 71-91-38; fax (2) 73-69-96; e-mail info(&ta8nf.gov.dz; internet 
www.msnf.gov.dz. 

Ministry of Posts and Telecoxnmunications: 4 blvd Krim Bel- 
kacem, Algiers; tel. (2) 71-12-20; fax (2) 71-92-71; internet www 
.barid.dz. 

Ministry of Public Works, Territorial Management, Environ- 
ment and Urban Planning: Algiers. 

Ministry of Religious Affairs and Endowments: 4 rue de 
Timgad, Hydra, Algiers; tel. (2) 60-86-56; fax (2) 60-09-36. 

Ministry of Snuall and Medium-sized Enterprises: Immeuble 
le Colis6e, 4 rue Ahmed Bey, Algiers; tel. (2) 60-11-44; fax (2) 59- 
40-50. 

Ministry of Tourism and Handicrafts: 7 rue des Fr^res Ziata, 
el-Mouradia, 16000 Algiers; tel. (2) 60-33-66; fax (2) 59-13-15. 

Ministry of Transport: 119 rue Didouche Mourad, Algiers; tel. (2) 
74-06-99; fax (2) 74-33-96. 

Ministry of Vocational Training: Algiers. 

Ministry of Water Resources: BP 86, Ex Grand S6minaire, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 68-96-00; fax (2) 68-63-64. 

Ministry of War Veterans: 2 ave du Lt. Med Benarfa, el-Biar, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 92-23-66; fax (2) 92-36-16. 

Ministry of Youth and Sposrts: 3 rue Mohamed Belouizdad, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 66-33-60; fax (2) 68-41-71. 
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President and Legislature 

PRESIDENT 


Presidential Election, 15 April 1999 


Candidate’*’ 

Votes 

% of votes 

Abi)ei.aziz Bouteflika . . . 

. . 7,445,045 

73.76 

Ahmed Talkb Ibrahimi . . . 

. . . 1,266,594 

12.54 

Sheikh Abdali^h Djabaliaii . 

. . 400,080 

3.96 

Hocine AKt Ahmed. . . . 

. . . 321,179 

3.18 

MouiX)in)HAMU(nu™ . . . 

. . . 314,160 

3.11 

MokdadSifi 

. . . 226,139 

2.24 

Youcef Khatkb .... 

. . . 121,414 

1.20 

Totalt 

. . . 10,093,611 

100.00 


* Six of the seven presidential candidates withdrew prior to the 
election, leaving Abdelaziz Bouteflika as the only ntmaming official 
contestant. 

t Excluding 659,012 invalid votes. 

LEGISLATURE 

AssemblAe Nationale Populaire 
President: AsDELKADKit Bknsai^h. 

General Election, 5 Juno 1997 


Seats 


RasHombloment national democratique (RND) . , . 156 

Mouvoment de la Hocidte pour la paix (MSP) ... 69 

Front do liberation nationale (FLN) 62 

Nahdah 34 

Front dos forces Hocialistes (FFS) 20 

Riissemblemcnt pour la culture' ('t la democratic (RGD) 19 

Independent 11 

Parti doH travailleurs f 1^) 4 

Parti republicain progressif fPRP) 3 

Union pour la democraiie et les libertes (UDL). . . 1 

Parti flOcial-libcraUPSL) 1 

Total 380 


Consoil do la Nation 
President: Hachik Boumaaza. 

Elections, 25 December 1997 

Seats* 


RaHsemblemcnt national democratique (RND) . . . 80 

Front do liberation nationale ( KLN ) 10 

Front doH forces socialistoH (FFS) 4 

Mouvement do lu socidtc pour la paix (MSP) ... 2 

Appointed by iho, Prusidontt 48 

Total 144 


* Deputies of the Gonsoil de la Nation servo a six-year term; one- 
half of its members arc replaced tivery thrtie years. Elected repre- 
sentatives are selected by indirc*ct, secret suffrage from regional 
and municipal authorities, 
t Appointed on 27 December 1997. 


Political Organizations 

Until 1989 the FLN was the only legal party in Algeria. The 
February 1989 amendments to the Constitution permitted the for- 
mation of other political associations, with some restrictions. The 
right to establish political parties was guaranteed by constitutional 
amendments in November 1996; however, political associations 
based on differences in religion, language, race, gender or region 
were proscribed. Some 39 political parties contested the legislative 
elections which took place in June 1997. The most important political 
organizations are listed below. 

Alliance nationale r^publicaine (ANR): Algiers; f. 1996; anti- 
Islamist; Leader Redha Malek. 

Congr^s national alg4rien: Algiers; f. 1999; Leader Abdelkader 
Beuiaye. 

Front dAmocratique: Algiers; f. 1999; Leader Sid-Ahmed Ghozau. 
Front des forces socialistes (FFS): 66 ave Souidani Bou^jemaS, 
16000 Algiers; tel. (2) 69-33-13; fax (2) 69-11-46; internet www 
.f-f-s.com; f. 1963; revived 1990; Leader Hocine Air AfiMBD. 

Front islamique du salut (FIS): Algiers; e-mail mail 
©fisalgeria.org; internet www.fisalgeria.org; f. 1989; aims to empha- 
size the importance of Islam in political and social life; formally 
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dissolved by the Algiers Court of Appeal in March 1992; Leader 
AbbasiMadani. 

isl^que du salut (MS): Algiers; nuHtary wing of the 
FIS; agreed a cease-fire with the Govt in Sept. 1997, which was 
made permanent in June 1999 in order to promote a negotiated 
solution to the civil conflict; voluntarily dissolved in Jan. 2000: 
Cmmdr Madani Mbzraq. 

Front de liberation nationale (FLN): 7 rue du Stade, Hydra, 
^giers; tel. (2) 59-21-49. 1964; sole legal party until 1989; socialist 
in outlook, the party is organized mto a Secretariat, a Political 
Bureau, a Central Committee, Federations, Kha mfla and cells; under 
the aegis of ^e FLN are various mass political organizations, 
including the Union Nationale de la Jeunesse Alg6rienne (UNJA) 
and the Union Nationale des Femmes Algeriennes (UNFA); Sec.- 
Gen. Boualem Benhamouda. 

E^nt natio^ algeriem Algiers; f. 1999; advocates eradication 
of poverty and supports the Govt’s peace initiative; Pres. Moussa 
Touati. 

Front national de renouvellement (FNR): Algiers; Leader Zined- 
DINE CHERIFI. 

Mouvement algMen pour la justice et le d^veloppement 
(MAJD): Villa Laibi, Lot. Kapiot No. 6, Bouzar4ah, Algiers; tel. (2) 
60-58-00; fax (2) 78-78-72; f. 1990; reformist parte supporting pol- 
icies of finr Pres. Boumedienne; Leader MoulayIubib. 
Mouvement pour la d6mocratie et la cit(wennet4 (MDC): Tizi- 
Ouzou; f. 1997 by dissident members of the FPS; Leader SaId IQielil. 
Mouvement d4mocratique et social (MDS): Algiers; internet 
www.mds.pol.dz; f. 1998 by fmr mems of Ettahai; le^wing party; 
4,000 mems; Sec.-Gen. Hachemi Cherip. 

Mouvement pour la liberte: Algiers; f. 1999; in opposition to Pres. 
Bouteflika; Leader Mouloud Hamrouche. 

Mouvement de la r^forme nationale (MRN): Algiers; f. 1998; 
Leader Sheikh Abdallah Djaballah. 

Mouvement de la socidte pour la paix (MSP): 163 Hassiba 
Ben Bouali, Alters; f. as Hamas; adopted current name in 1997; 
moderate Islamic party, favouring the gradual introduction of an 
Islamic state; Leader Sheikh MahpoudNahnah. 

Nahdah: Algiers; fundamentalist Islamist group; Sec.-Gen. Habib 
Adami. 

Parti d^mocratique progressif (PDR): Algiers; f. 1990 as a legal 
party; Leader Saci Mabrouk. 

Parti national pour la solidarite et le d4veloppement (PNSD): 

Cite du 5 juillet 11, No. 22, Constantine; Leader Mohambd Chebif 
Talbb. 

Parti du renouveau alg4rien (PRA): 29 rue des Fr^res Bouatik, 
el-Biar, Algiers; tel. (2) 56-62-78; Sec.-Gen. Muhammad Menai; Leader 
Noureddine Boukrouh. 

Parti r4publicain progressif (PRP): 10 rue Ouahrani Abou- 
Medtene, Cite SeddiMa, Oran; tel. (5) 35-79-36; f. 1990 as a legal 
party; Sec.-Gen. Slimane Cherip. 

Parti des travailleurs (PT): Algiers; workers’ party; Leader 
Louisa Hanoune. 

Rassemblement pour la culture et la d^mocratie (RCD): 87 a 
rue Didouche Mourad, Algiers; tel. (2) 73-62-01; fax (2) 73-62-20; 
internet www.rcd.asso.fr; f. 1989; secular party; advocates recogni- 
tion of the Berber language, Tamazight, as a national language; 
Pres. SaId Saadi. 

Rassemblement national d4mocratique (RND): Algiers; f. 1997; 
centnst party; Sec.-Gen. Ahmed Ouyahia. 

Union pour la d4mocratie et les libertes (UDL): Algiers; f. 1997; 
Leader Aboelkrim Seddiki. 

Wafa: (Fidelity) Algiers; f 1999 by Ahmed Taleb Ibrahimi. 

The following groups are in armed conflict with the (government: 
Da’wa wal IHibad-Groupe salafiste pour la predication et 
le combat (GSPC); f. 1998; breakaway poup from the GIA; particu- 
larly active in the east of Algiers and in the Kabyle; responds to 
preaching by Ali Belhadj, the second most prominent member of 
the proscribed FIS; Leader Hassan Hattab. 

Groupe islamique arme (GIA): the most prominent and radical 
Islamist militant group; Leader AntarZouabri. 

Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN ALGERIA 

Angola: 14 rue Marie Curie, el-Biar, Algiers; tel. (2) 92-54-41; fax 
(2) 79-74-41; Ambassador: JosECEsarAugusto. 

Argentina: 26 rue Fmaltieri, el-Biar, Algiers; tel. (2) 92-34-23; fax 
(2) 92-34-43; Ambassador: Ger6nimo Cortes Funes. 

Austria: 17 chemin Abd al-Kader Gadouche, Hydra, Algiers; tel. 
(2) 69-10-86; fax (2) 56-73-62; Ambassador: Bernhard Zimburg. 
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Belgium: 22 chemin Youcef Tayebi, el-Biar, Algiers; tel. (2) 92-24- 
46; 5x (2) 92-50-36; Ambassador: DirkLettens. 

Benin: 36 Lot. du Stade, Birkhadem, Algiers; tel. (2) 66-62-71; 
Ambassador: Leonard Adjin. 

Brazil: 10 chemin Laroussi Messaoud Les Glycines, BP 186, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 74-95-76; fax (2) 74-96-87; Ambassador: SErgio Thompson- 
Flores. 

Bulgaria: 13 blvd Col Bougara, Algiers; tel. (2) 23-00-14; fax (2) 
23-05-33; Ambassador: Peter Gradev. 

Burkina Faso: 20 rue des Cadres, BP 212 Didouche Mourade, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 59-44-36; e-mail ab®wissal.dz. 

Cameroon: 26 chemin Cheikh Bachir El-Ibrahimi, 16011 el-Biar, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 92-11-24; fax (2) 92-11-26; Charg4 d’affaires: Jean 
Missoup. 

Canada: BP 226, 16000 Alger-Gare, 27 bis rue des Fr5res Benhafld, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 69-16-11; fax (2) 69-39-20; Ambassador: Jacques 
Noisbux. 

Chad: Villa No. 18, Cit5 DNC, chemin Ahmed Kara, Hydra, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 69-26-62; fax (2) 69-26-63; Ambassador: El-Hac^ Mahamoud 
Adji. 

China, People’s Republic: 34 blvd des Martyrs, Algiers; tel. (2) 
69-27-24; fax (2) 69-29-62; Ambassador; Zheng Aquan. 

Congo, Democratic Republic: 5 rue Saint Georges, Kouba, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 69-12-27; Ambassador: Iraki Bomele Molingo. 
Congo, Republic: 111 Parc Ben Omar, Kouba, Algiers; tel. (2) 58- 

68- 00; Ambassador: Pierre N’Gaka. 

C6te d’Ivoire: Immeuble Xe Bosquet, Le Paradou, BP 710 Hydra, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 69-23-78; fax (2) 69-36-83; Ambassador: Gustave 
Oupfoue-Kouassi. 

Cuba: 22 rue Larbi Alik, Hydra, Algiers; tel. (2) 69-21-48; fax (2) 

69- 32-81; Ambassador: Rafael Polanco Brahojos. 

Czech Republic: BP 358, Villa Koudia, 3 chemin Ziryab, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 23-00-56; fax (2) 23-01-03; Charg4 d’affaires a.i.: Josef Buz- 
alka 

Denmark: 12 ave Emile Marquis, Lot. Djenane el-Malik, 16036 
Hydra, BP 384, 16000 Alger-Gare, Algiers; tel. (2) 69-27-55; fax (2) 
69-28-46; Ambassador: Herlup Hansen. 

Egypt: BP 297, 8 chemin Abdel-Kader Gadouche, 16300 Hydra, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 60-16-73; fax (2) 60-29-62; Ambassador: Ibrahim 
Youssm. 

Finland: BP 266, 16035 Hydra, Algiers; tel. (2) 69-29-25; fax (2) 
69-16-37; e-mail finamb@wi8Bal.dz. 

France: chemin Abd al-Kader Gadouche, Hydra, Algiers; tel. (2) 
69-24-88; fax (2) 69-13-69; Ambassador; Hubert Colin de VerdiEre. 
Gabon: BP 126, Rostomia, 21 rue Hactj Ahmed Mohamed, Hydra, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 69-24-00; &3l (2) 60-25-46; Ambassador; Yves Ong- 

OLLO. 

Germany: BP 664, Alger-Gare, 165 chemin Sfindja, Algiers; tel. (2) 
74-19-56; fax (2) 74-05-21; Ambassador: Steffen Rudolph. 

Ghana: 62 rue des Fr^res Benali Abdellah, Hydra, Algiers; tel. (2) 
60-64-44; fax (2) 69-28-56; Ambassador: George A. 0. Kugblbnu. 
Greece: 60 blvd Col Bougara, Algiers; tel. (2) 92-34-91; fax (2) 69- 
16-65; Ambassador: Ioannis Drakoularakos. 

Guinea: 43 blvd Central Said Hamdine, Hydra, Algiers; tel. (2) 69- 
20-66; fax (2) 69-34-68; Ambassador: Mamady CondI 
Guinea-Bissau: 17 rue Ahmad Kara, BP 32, Colonne Volrol, Hydra, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 60-01-51; fax (2) 60-97-26; Ambassador: JosE Per- 
eira Batista. 

Holy See: 1 rue Noureddine Mekiri, 16090 Bologhme, Algiers 
(Apostolic Nunciature); tel. (2) 95-45-20; fax (2) 96-40-95; Apostolic 
Nuncio: Most Rev. Augustine Kasujja, Titular Archbishop of Cae- 
sarea in Numidia. 

Hungary: BP 68, 18 ave des Fr^res Oughlis, el-Mouradia, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 69-79-76; fax (2) 69-81-86; Charg6 d’affaires: Dr Lii^ 
Marton. 

India: BP 121, 14 rue des Abassides, El-Biar, Algiers; tel. (2) 
92-32-88; fax (2) 92-40-11; e-mail indemb@wissal.dz; Ambassador: 
Mahesh Sachdev. 

Indonesia: BP 62, 16 chemin Abd al-Kader Gadouche, 16070 el- 
Mouradia, Algiers; tel. (2) 69-20-11; fax (2) 69-39-31; Ambassador: 
LhJiAHI Grahana Sdharta. 

Iraq: 4 rue Abri Arezki, Hydra, Algiers; tel. (2) 69-31-26; fax (2) 69- 
10-97; Ambassador: Abdal-Karimal-Mulla. 

Italy: 18 rue Muhammad Ouidir Amellal, el-Biar, 16030 Algiers; 
tel. (2) 92-23-30; fax (2) 92-59-86; e-mail ambitalgeri@ist.cerist.dz; 
Ambassador: Romualdo Bettini. 

Japan: 1 chemin el-Bakri, el-Biar, Algiers; tel. (2) 91-20-04; fax (2) 
91-20-46; Ambassador: YoshihisaAra. 
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Jordan: 6 rue du Chenoua, Algiers; tel. (2) 60-20-31; Ambassador: 
KiialrdAbidat. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: 49 rue Hamlia, Bolo- 
ghine, Algiers; tel. (2) 62-39-27; Ambassador: PakHoIl 
Korea, Republic: BP 92, 17 chemin Abdelkader Gadouche, Hydra, 
Algiers; tol. (2) 69-36-20; fax (2) 69-16-03; Ambassador: Heung- 
SiK Choi. 

Kuwait: chomin Abd al-Kader Gadouche, Hydra, Algiers; tel. (2) 
69-31-57; Ambassador: Youkseff Abduli^h al-Ami/iI. 

Lebanon: 9 rue Ka¥d Ahmad, el-Biar, Algiers; tel. (2) 78-20-94; 
Ambassador: Saijiad Nasiu. 

Libya: 15 chemin Cheikh Bachir Ibrahimi, Algiers; tel. (2) 92-15- 
02; fax (2) 92-46-87; Ambassador: ABDEi^MoiriAEL.GiiAl)HBANB. 
Madagascan 22 rue Abd al-Kader Aouis, 16090 Bologhine, BP 65, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 96-03-74; fax (2) 96-17-76; Ambassador: Laurfint 
Radaody-Rakotondkavao. 

Mali: Villa 15, Citd DNC/ANP, chemin Ahmed Kara, Hydra, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 69-13-51; fax (2) 69-20-82; Ambassador: ChbiokS. Diarra. 
Mauritania: 107 Lot. Baran^s, Air de France, Bouzar^ah, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 79-21-39; fax (2)78-42-74; Ambassador: Sin AhmkdOuu) Baba- 
MINE. 

Mexico: BP 329, 21 rue du Commandant Amar Azzouz (cx rue 
General Lapperine), el-Biar, 16030 Algiers; tel. (2 ) 92-40-23; fax 
(2) 92-34-61; e-mail mexiarKw'ist.wiHsaLdz; Ambassador: FiiANciso 
CoiilUSA ViLi.Ai/)no.s 

Morocco: 8 rue des Cadres, cl-Mouradia, Algiers; icl, (2) 69-14-08; 
fax (2) 69-29-00; Ambassador: ABnuRiiAZAKDotiiiMi. 

Netherlands: BP 72, 23/27 chemin Cheikh Bachir Ibrahimi, ol- 
Biar, Algiers; tel. (2) 92-28-28; fax (2) 92-37-70; e-mail nldalgC"^ 
ist.corist.dz; Ambassador: GEitBENMEiiiinzEN. 

Niger: 64 rue Vercors Rostamia Bouzardah, Algiers; tel. (2) 78-89- 
21; fax (2) 78-97-13; Ambassador: GoUROliZAOdMARoir. 

Nigeria: BP 629, 27 bis rue Blaise Pascal, Algiers; tol. (2) 69-18- 
49; fax (2) 69-11-75; Ambassador: Aliyii Mohammed. 

Oman: 53 rue Djamol Eddino, El Afghani, Bouzareah, Algiers; tol 
(2) 94-13-10; fax (2) 94-13-75; Ambassador; Hklijvi-as-Siyabi. 
Pakistan: BP 404, 62a Djonano ol-Malik, Le Pardou, Hydra, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 69-37-81; fax (2) 69-22-12; e-mail parQpalgiors(<<‘ 
gwissaldz; Ambassador: M. Ahiam Rizvt. 

Poland: 37 avo MusUifu Ali KhocUa, el-Biar, Algiers; Ud. (2) 92-25- 
53; fax (2) 92-14-35; e-mail lupinaC<^*wiHHUl.dz; Ambussador: ANDliZE.1 
MighaiXupina. 

Portugal: 7 rue Mohamed Khoudi, el-Biur, Algiers; tel. (2) 78-48- 
20; fax (2) 92-54-14; Ambassador: Eduardo Manuel Fernandes. 
Qatan BP 118, 7 chomin Doudou Mokhtar, Algiers; Ud. (2) 92-28- 
56; fax (2) 92-24-16; Ambussador: H(kiine Am EddoUsui. 

Romania: 24 rue Abri Arozki, Hydra, Algiers; tel. (2) 60-08-71; ftut 
(2) 69-36-42; Ambassador: Dumitru Oi^iur. 

Russia: 7 chemin du Prince d’ Annum, el-Biar, Algiers; tel (2) 92- 
31-39; fax (2) 92-28-82; Ambassador; Aleksandr Adsenyonok. 

Saudi Arabia: 62 rue Mod. Drafini, chomin do lu Madoloino, Hydra, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 60-36-18; Ambassador: Hasan FAQtg. 

Senegal: BP 379, Algor-Garo, 1 chomin Mahmoud Drarnine, Hydra, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 69-16-27; fax (2) 69-26-84; Ambassador: SaIdou 
Nourou. 

Slovakia: BP 84, 7 chemin du Ziryab, Didouche Mourad, 16006 
Algiers tel. (2) 22-01-31; fax (2) 23-00-51; Chargd d’affaires a.i.: 
TomA*^ Felix. 

South A£rica: Sofitel Hotel, 172 rue Hassuba Bon Bouuli, Algiers; 
tel (2) 68-52-10; fax (2) 66-21-04. 

Spain: 46 bis me Mohamed Chabane, el-Biar, Algiers; tel (2) 92- 
27-13; fax (2) 92-27-19; Ambassador: Ricardo Zalauain. 

Sudan: 8 Shara Baski Brond, el-Yanabia, Bir Mourad Rais, Algiers; 
tel (2) 66-66-23; fax (2) 69-30-19; Ambassador: Youcef Fadul Ahmed. 
Sweden: me Olof Palme, Nouveau Paradou, Hydra, Algiers; tel. (2) 
69-23-00; fax (2) 69-19-17; Ambassador; Kristel Goransson. 
Switzerland: BP 443, 2 me Numdro 3, 16036 Hydra, Algiers; tel 
(2) 60-04-22; fax (2) 60-98-54; Ambassador: Andr^ von Graffenined. 
Syria; Domaine Tamzali, 11 chemin Abd al-Kader Gadouche, 
Hydra, Aimers; tel. (2) 91-20-26; fax (2) 91-20-30; Ambassador: 
AbruabbrAldahak, 

Tunisia: 11 rue du Bois de Boulogne, el-Mouradia, Algiers; tel (2) 
60-13-88; fax (2) 69-23-16; Ambassador: Mohamed El Fadhal Khalil. 
Turkey: Villa dax el Guard, chemin de la Rochelle, blvd Col Bougara, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 23-00-04; fax (2) 23-01-12; Ambassador: AttilaUzer. 
United Arab Emirates: BP 166, Alger-Gare, 14 me Muhammad 
Drarini, Hydra, Algiers; tel. (2) 69-26-74; fax (2) 69-37-70; Ambas- 
sador: Hamad Said az-Zaabi. 
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United Kingdom: BP 08, Alger-Gare, 16000 Algiers, Residence 
Cassiopde, Batiment B, 7 chemin des Glycines, Algiers; tel (2) 23- 
00-92; fax (2) 23-00-69; Ambassador. William B. Sin'Din. 

USA; BP 549, 4 chomin Cheikh Bachir Ibrahimi, 16000 Alger-Gare, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 60-11-86; fax (2) 60-39-79; e-mail amembalg$iist 
.cerisidz; Ambassador: Janot Sanderson. 

Venezuela: BP 297, 3 impasse Ahmed Kara, Algiers; tol (2) 69-38- 
46; fax (2) 69-35-55; Ambassador: Eduardo Soto ALVAitEZ. 

Viet Nam: 30 rue de Chenoua, Hydra, Algiers; tol (2) 69-27-62; fax 
69-37-78; Ambassador: Tran Xuan Man. 

Yemen: Villa 19, Cite DNC, mo Ahmed Kara, Hydra, Alders; tel 
(2) 69-30-85; fax (2) 69-17-58; Ambassador: Gahskm Askar Djebrane. 
Yugoslavia: BP 366, 7 me des Preres Bcnhafid, Hydra, Algiers; tel. 
(2) 69-12-18; fax (2) 69-34-72; Charge d’affaires a.i.: Dimitrijk BabiO. 

Judicial System 

The highest court of justice is the Supreme Court (Cour supreme) 
in Algiers. Justice is exercised through 183 courts (tribunaux) and 
31 appeal courts (cours d’apuel), grouped on a redonal basis. New 
legislation, promulgated in March 1997, provided for the eventual 
establishment of 214 courts and 48 appeal courts. The Cour des 
comptes was established in 1979. Alg<‘ria adopted a penal code in 
196 d, retaining the death penalty. In February 1993 throe special 
courts were established to try suspects accused of U'rronst offences; 
however, the courts were abolished in PYbruary 1995. Constitutional 
amendments, introduced in November 1996, pnivid'd for the estab- 
lishment of a High Stat(‘ Court ((‘mpow(*red to judge the Prtwident 
of the Republic in cases of high treason, and tht* Head of Government 
for crimes and offences), and a State Council to rt‘gulat(‘ the adminis- 
trative judiciary. In addition, a Conflicts Tribunal is t.o be established 
to adjudicate in dispute's between the Supreme' Court and the 
State' Council 

Supreme Court ave du 11 ele'amibre^ 1960, Ph'n Akneiun, Algiers; 
tel. and fax (2) 92-44-89. 

President of Supreme Court: A. Nahui, 

Procurator-General: M. Daiimani. 

Religion 

ISIAM 

Islam is the official religiein, unel the' whole* Alge'rian population, 
with a few rare exceptions, is Muslim. 

High Islamic Council: place Chc'ikh Abd al-Hainid ihn Badis, 
Algiers. 

Pi^sident of the High Islamic Council: Abdei.ma<iid Mexiane. 
CHRISTIANITY 

The European inhabitmts, and a few Arabs, are geuierally Chris- 
tians, mostly Roman Catholics. 

The Roman Catholic Church 

Algeria comprises one archdioeie^se* and three eliewe^ses (including one 
directly responsible te) thei Holy SeeO. In Dece'inlmr 1998 there were 
an estimated 2,750 adherents in the country. 

Bishops’ Conference: Confdrtmce des Eveepu's de la Rdgion Nord 
de I’Afriquo (CERNA), 13 rue Khelifa-Boukhalfa, 16000 Alger-Gare, 
Algiers; tol. (2 ) 74-41-22; fax (2) 72-86-09; f. 1985; Pn^s. Most Rev. 
Henri Tkihhier, Archbishop of Algiers; Sec.-Gen. Fr Roman Stager. 
Archbishop of Algiers: Most Rev. Henri Teissier, 22 Chemin 
d’Hydra, 16030 El Biar, Algiers; tel. (2) 92-56-67; fax (2) 92-65-76. 

Protestant Church 

Protestant Church of Algeria: 3 1 rue Redu I louhou, 16000 Alger- 
Gare, Algiers; tel and fax (2) 71-62-38; three parishes; 1,500 mems; 
Pastor Dr Hugh G. Johnson. 

The Press 

DAILIES 

L’Authentique: Algiers; internet www.authentique-dz.com, 
French. 

Al-Badil; Algiers; relaunched 1990; MDA journal in French and 
Arabic; circ. 130,000. 

Ach-Cha’ab (The People): 1 place Maurice Audin, Algiers; e-mail 
ech-chaab@ech-chaab.com; internet www.ech-chaab.com; f. 1962; 
FLN journal in Arabic; Dir Kamel Avaghk; circ. 24,000. 

Al-Djeza’ir El-Ghad (Algeria of Tomorrow): Algiers; f. 1999; Arabic; 
Editor MustaphaHacini. 

Al-Djeza’ir El-Youm: Algiers; Arabic; circ. 64,000, 
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Horizons: 20 rue de la Libert^, ^giers; tel. (2) 73-47-26; fax (2) 73- 
61-34; e-mail admin@horizons-dz.com; internet www 
.horizons-dz.com; f. 1985; evening; Frendti; circ. 36,000. 

Jeiine Afi^que: e-mail mailboxJ^’euneafirique.com; internet 
www.jeuneamque.com; French. 

Le Jeune Ind4pendant: Algiers; tel. (2) 67-07-48; fax (2) 67-07- 
46; e-mail info(^i-algeria.com; internet www.ji-algeria.com: f. 1997: 
French; circ. 60,000. 

Al-Joiiinhouria (The Republic): 6 rue Bensenoud Hamida, Oran; 
f. 1963; Arabic; Editor Boukhalpa Benameur; circ. 20,000. 

Le Journal: Algiers; f. 1992; French. 

El Ehabar: Maison de la Presse ‘Tahar Djaouf , 1 rue Bachir Attar, 
place du ler mai, Algiers; tel. (2) 67-07-05; fax (2) 67-07-10, 
e-mail admin@elkhabar.com; internet www.elkhabar.com; f. 1990; 
Arabic; Gen. Man. Chbrif Rezki; drc. 200,000. 

Libert4: 37 rue Larbi Ben MUidi, BP 178, Alger-Cjare, Algiers; tel. 
(2) 69-25-88; fax (2) 69-36-46; e-mail webmaster@liberte-algeria.com; 
internet www.liberte-algerie.com; French; independent; Dir-Gen. 
Abrous Outoudert; drc. 20,000. 

Al-Massa: Maison de la Presse, Abd al-Kader Safir, Kouba, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 69-54-19; fax (2) 69-64-57; f. 1977; evening, Arabic; circ. 

46.000. 

Le Matin: Maison de la Presse, 1 rue Bachir Attar, 16016 Algiers; 
tel. (2) 66-07-08; fax (2) 66-20-97; e-mail iDfo@lematm-dz.com; 
internet www.lematin-dz.com; Frendi; Dir Muhammad Bbnchicou. 
Al-Moud|jahid (The Fighter): 20 rue de la Libert^, Algiers; tel (2) 
637030; internet www.dmouc^jahid-dz.com; f. 1966; govt journal in 
French and Arabic; Dir ZoubirZbmzoum; drc. 392,000. 

An-Nasr (The Victory): BP 388, Zone Industrielle, La Palma, Con- 
stantine; tel. (4) 93-92-16; f. 1963; Arabic; Editor Abdallah Guettat; 
circ. 340,000. 

La Nouvelle R4publique: Algiers; French. 

Onest Tribune: Oran; e-mail redact@ouest-tribune.com; internet 
www.ouest-tribune.com; French. 

Le Quotidien d’Oran: 63 ave de FANP, BP 110, Oran; (6) 32-63- 
09; fax (6) 32-51-36; www.quotidien-oran.com; French. 

Le Soir d’Alg4rie: Algiers; e-mail mfo@lesoirdalgerie.com; internet 
www.lesoirdalgerie.com; f, 1990; evening; independent information 
journal in French; Editors Zoubir Souissi, Maamar Farrah; drc. 

80.000. 

La Tribune: Algiers; e-mail latribune@latribune-onIine.com; 
internet www.latrijbune-online.com; f. 1994; current affairs journal 
in French; Editor BayaGacemi. 

El Watan: Maison de la Presse, 1 rue Bachir Attar, 16016 Algiers; 
tel. (2) 68-21-83; fax (2) 68-21-87; e-mail infoB@elwatan.com; internet 
www.elwatan.com; French; Dir OmarBelhouchet. 

WEEKLIES 

Alg4rie Actuality: 2 rue Jacques Cartier, 16000 Algiers; tel. (2) 
63-54-20. 1966; French; Dir Kamel Belkacem; drc, 260,000. 
Al-Hadef (The Goal): Algiers; tel. (4) 93-92-16; f. 1972; sports; 
French; Editor-in-Chief Larbi MohamedAbboud; circ. 110,000. 
Libre Alg^rie: Algiers; French; organ of the FFS. 

La Nation: Algiers; French; Editor Salima Ghezau; circ, 36,000. 
Revolution AMcaine: Maison de la Presse, Kouba, Algiers; tel. 
(2) 69-77-91; fax (2) 59-77-92; current affairs joumd in French; 
sodalist; Dir Ferrah Abdellali; circ. 50,000. 

El Wadjh al-Akhar (The Other Face): Algiers; Arabic. 

OTHER PERIODICALS 

Al-Acala: 4 rue Timmd, Hydra, Aimers; tel, (2) 60-85-55; fax (2) 
60-09-36; f. 1970; pujblished by the Mnistry of Religious Affairs; 
fortnightiy; Editor Muhammad al-Mahdi. 

Algerie Medicale: Alders; f. 1964; publ. of Union m4dicale alg4ri- 
enne; 2 a year; circ, 3,000. 

Alouan (Colours): 119 rue Didouche Mourad, Algiers; f. 1973; cul- 
tural review; monthly; Arabic. 

Bibliographie de I’Algerie: Bibliothfeque Nationals d’Algerie, BP 
127, Hamma el-Annasser, 16000 Algiers; tel. (2) 67-18-67; fax (2) 
67-29-99; f. 1963; lists books, theses, pamphlets and periodicals 
published in Algeria; 2 a year; Arabic and French; Dir-Gen. Mohamed 
AIssa Oumoussa. 

Aeh-Cha’ab ath-Thakafi (Cultural People): Algiers; f. 1972; cul- 
tural monthly; Arabic. 

Ach-Chabab (Youth): Algiers; journal of the UNJA; bi-monthly, 
French and Arabic. 

Al-Djeich (The Army): Office de TArm^e Nationals Populaire, 
Algiers; f. 1963; monthly; Algerian army review; Arabic and French; 
drc. 10,000. 


Journal Officiel de la R^publique Alg6rienne D4mocratique 
et Populaire; BP 376, Saint-Charles, Les Vergers, Bir Mourad 
Rais, Algiers; tel. (2) 54-36-06; fax (2) 64-36-12; f. 1962; French 
and Aralbic. 

Nouvelles Economiques: 6 blvd Amilcar Cabral, Algiers; ^969; 
publ. of Institut Algerien du Commerce Extdrieur; monthly; French 
and Arabic. 

Revolution et Travail: Maison du Peuple, 1 rue Abdelkader 
Benbards; place du ler mai, Algiers; tel. (2) 66-73-63; journd of 
UGTA (central trade union) vnth Arabic and French editions; 
monthly, Editor-in-Chief Rachib Air An. 

Revue .^erienne du Travail: Algiers; f. 1964; labour publication; 
quarterly; French. 

Ath-ThaWa (Culture): 2 place Cheikh ben Badis, Aimers; tel. (2) 
62-20-73; f. 1971; every 2 months; cultural review; Editor-in-Chief 
Cheboub Othmane; drc. 10,000. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Agence Algerienne dlnformation: Maison de la Presse Tahar 
Djaout, Place de ler Mai, Algiers; tel. and fax (2) 67-07-32; e-mail 
aai@aai-onhne.com; internet www.aai-online.com; f. 1999. 

Alg4rie Presse Service (APS): 2 rue Farid Zouieche, Kouba, 16060 
Algiers; tel. (2) 68-94-43; fax (2) 68-91-45; e-mail aps@wissal.dz; 
internet www.aps.dz; f. 1962. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): 6 rue Abd al-Karim el-Khettabi, 
Alters; tel. (2) 72-16-54; fax (2) 72-14-89; Chief Marc Pondavbn. 
Agencia EFE (Spain): 4 ave Pasteur, 16000 Algiers; tel. (2) 71-85- 
59; fax (2) 73-77-62; Chief Manuel Ostos L6pez. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): 4 ave 
Pasteur, Algiers; tel. (2) 63-73-14; fax (2) 61-25-84; Rep. Carlo 
D i Renzo. 

Associated Press (AP) (USA): BP 769, 4 ave Pasteur, Algiers; tel. 
(2) 63-5941; fax (2) 63-5942; Rep. Rachid Khiari. 

Bulgarska Telegrafna Agentsia (BTA) (Bulgaria); Algiers; Chief 
Goran (jrOTEv 

Informatsionnoye Telegra£aoye Agentstvo Rossii— Telegraf- 
noye Agentstvo Suverennykh Stran (ITAR-TASS) (Russia): 
21 rue de Boulogne, Algiers; Chief Konstantin Dudarev. 

Reuters (UK): Algiers; tel. (2) 74-70-53; fax (2) 74-63-75. 
Rossiiskoye Informatsionnoye Agentstvo— Novosti (BXA— 
Novosti) (Russia): Algiers; Chief Officer Yuhii S. Bagdasarov. 
Xinhua (New China) News Agency (People’s Republic of China): 
32 rue de Carthage, Hydra, Algiers; tel. and fax (2) 69-27-12; Chief 
WanqLianzhi. 

Wikalat al-Maghxeb al-Arabi (Morocco) and the Middle East News 
Agency (Egypt) are also represented. 

Publishers 

Entreprise Nationale du Livre (ENAL): 3 blvd Zirout Youcef, 
BP 49, Algiers; tel. and fax (2) 73-5841. 1966 as Sod4t4 Nationale 
d’Edition et de Diffusion, name changed 1983; publishes books of 
all ^es, and imports, exports and distnbutes printed material, 
stationery, school and office supplies; Pres, and Dir-Gen. Hassbn 
Bendif. 

Office des Publications Universitaires: 1 place Centrale de Ben 
Aknoun, Algiers; tel. (2) 78-87-18; publishes university textbooks. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Entreprise Nationale des Telecommunications (ENTC): 1 ave 
du ler novembre, Tlemcen; tel. (7) 20-76-71; fax (2) 26-39-61; f. 1978; 
national telecommumcations org, jt venture with Sweden: Dir-Gen. 
Sibawaghi Saeer. 

BROADCASTING 

Radio 

Arabic Network; transmitters at Adrar, Ain Belda, Algiers, 
Bechar, B4ni Abbbs, Djanet, El Grolda, Ghardaia, Hassi Messaoud, 
In Amenas, In Salah, Laghouat, Les Trembles, Ouargla, Reggane, 
Tamanrasset, Timimoun, Tindouf. 

French Network: transmitters at Algiers, Constantine, Oran 
and Tipaza. 

Kabyle Network: transmitter at Algiers 
Radiodiffiision Algerienne: 21 blvd des Martyrs, Algiers; tel. 
(2) 69-34-04; fax (2) 60-58-14; e-mail radioalg@ist.cerist.dz; govt- 
controlled; Dir-Gen. Abdelkader Lalmi. 
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Television 

The principal transmitters are at Algiers, Batna, Sidi-Bel-Abb^s, 
Constantine, Souk-Ahras and Tlemcen. Television plays a major 
role in the national education programme. 

T^l^vision Alg4rienne (ENTV): 21 blvd des Martyrs, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 60-23-00; fax (2) 60-19-22; internet www.entv.dz; Dir-Gen. 
Hamraoui Habib Chawki. 


Finance 

(cap. = capital; res = reserves; dep. = deposits; brs = branches; m. 
= million; amounts m Algerian dinars) 


Foreign Banks 

Arab Banking Corpn (Bahrain): 54 ave des Trois Fr^res Bou- 
addou, BP 367, Bir Mourad Rais, Algiers; tel. (2) 54-15-16; fax (2) 
54-16-04; e-mail abcbankC«i8t.cerist.dz; total assetH US $1, 477.2m. 
Natexis Al-Amana Banque (France); Algiers; f, 1999; owned by 
Natexis Banques Populaires; Man. Dir HoniNK Moukwik. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

The Algiers Stock Exchange began trading in July 1999. 
Commission d’Organisation ct de Surveillance des Opera- 
tions de Bourse (COSOB): Algiers; tel. (2) 71-27-25; fax (2) 71- 
21-98; internet www.coaob.com.dz; Chair. Bklkackm Iratni; Gen. Sec. 
Abdrlhakim Biokkah 


RANKING 


INSURANCE 


Central Bank 

Banque d’Alg^rie: 38 ave Franklin Roosevelt, 16000 Algiers; tel. 
(2) 23-02-32; fax (2) 23-01-60; e-mail bacom(^st.cerist.d 2 ; internet 
bank-of-algeria.cerist.dz; f. 1963 as Banque Centrale d’Al^rie; pre- 
sent name adopted 1990; cap. 40m.; bank of issue; Gov. Abdkuiitaiiak 
Keramanr; 60 brs. 


Nationalized Banks 

Banque Al-Baraka d’Alg^rie: Hal Bouteldja Houidef, Villa n°l 
Rocades Sud, Ben Aknoun, Algiers; tel. (2) 91-64-60; fax (2) 91-64-67; 
e-mail info(<®albaraka-bank.com; internet www.albaraka-bank.com; 
f. 1991; cap. 500m., total assets 9,932m. (Doc. 1998); Algeria’s first 
Islamic financial institution, owned by the Joddah-based Al-Baraka 
Investment and Development Co (50%) and the local Banque de 
I’Ag^culture et du Developpement Rural (BADR)(50%); Chair. 
Muhammad TKWFiKAirMAGHARim; Gen. Man. Muhammad SkdimkHakid. 
Banque ExtArieure d’Alg4rie (BEA): 3 rue Docteur Lucion Ray- 
nand, Algiers; tel. (2) 23-92-78; fax (2) 23-92-67; e-mail bea(?*' 
algerianetwork.net; internet wwww.bca.algerianetwork.net; f. 1967; 
cap. 6,600m., res 31,269m., total assets 406,481m. (Doc. 

Muhammad Bknhauma; Dir^Sen. Hoomu HANNAcuir; 80 bra. 

Banque du Maghreb Arabe pour Flnvestissement et le Com- 
merce: 7 rue de Bois, Hydra, Algiers; tel. (2) 69-07-60; fax (2) 59- 
02-30; owned by the Algerian (iovt (60%) and the Libyan Crovt (50%»); 
Pres. M. Hakiki; Dir-Gon. Ihkaiiim Ai.niHHAitY. 

Banque Nationale d’Alg4rie (BNA): 8 blvd Ernesto Che Gudvara, 
16000 Algiers; tel. (2) 71-55-64; fax (2) 71-47-59; e-mail dg-bnaC^'bna 
.com.dz; internet www.bna.com.dz; f, 1966; cap, 8,()00m., res 
10,227m., dep. 68,920m. (Dec. 1996); specializes in industry, trans- 
port and traae sectors; scheduled for partial privatization in 1999; 
Chair, and Man. Dir Muhammad Tkhhkuhe; 163 brs. 

Credit Populaire d’Alg^rie (CPA): BP 1031, 2 blvd Col Amir- 
ouche, 16000 Algiers; tel, (2) 64-13-34; fax (2) 64-11-79* f. 1966; cap, 
13,600m., total assets 363,863m. (Dec. 1996); specializes in light 
industzy, construction and tourism; Chair. Eii Hacuiemi Meuhaoui; 
117 brs. 


Development Banks 

Banque de I’Agriculture et du Ddveloppement Rural 08ADR): 
1 rue Mustafa Bouhired, 16000 Algiers; tel. (2) 74-39-00; fax (2) 74- 
33-67; f. 1982; cap. 2,200m., res 1,942m., dep. 103,939m. (Dec. 1993); 
finance for the agricultural sector; Chair, and Gen. Man. Fauouk 
Bouyacx)UH; 276 brs. 

Banque Algdrienne de Developpement (BAD): Ix)t Mont-Froid, 
Zonka, Birkhadem, BP 36, 13336 Algiers; tel. (2) 65-22-89; fox (2) 
66-48-63; e-mail bad@ist.cerist.dz; f. 1963; cap. 100m., total assets 
166,469.8m. (Dec. 1997); a public establishment with fiscal sover- 
eignty; aims to contribute to Algerian economic devt through long- 
term investment programmes; Cihair. and Dir-Gen. Muhammad Kerk- 
EBANE; 4 brs. 

Banque de Developpement Local (BDL): 5 rue Gad Amar, 
Staoueii, Grand Govemorat d’Ager; tel. (2) 39-28-01; fax (2) 39-37- 
90; f. 1985; regional devt bank; scheduled for partial privatization 
m 1999; cap. and res 6,565.4m. (1996); Pres, and Dir-Gen. Abd al- 
MajidNassou; 14 brs. 

Caisse Nationale d’Epargne et de Prevoyance (CNEP): 42 blvd 
Kheiifa Boukhalfa, Algiers; tel. (2) 71-33-63; fax (2) 71-41-31; f. 1964; 
206,915.8m. (Dec. 1992); savings and housing bank; Dir-(}en. 
Muhammad Louhab. 


Private Banks 

Mouna Bank: Oran; f. 1998; cap. 260m.; Pres. Ahmed Bensadoun. 
Union Bank: 5 bis, chemin Mackley, el-Biar, 16030 Algiers; tel. (2) 
91-4549; fax (2) 9145-48; internet www.ub-iiger.com; f. 1995; cap. 
250m., total assets 1,591m. (Dec. 1997); prindpal shareholder 
Brahim Hadjas; Pres. Selim Benata. 


Insurance is a state monopoly; however, in 1997 regulations were 
drafted to permit private companies to enter the Algerian insur- 
ance market. 

Caisse Nationale de Mutuality Agricole: 24 blvd Victor Hugo, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 73-46-31; fax (2) 73-34-79; f. 1972; Dir-Gen. Yahia 
Chrrik Brahim; 47 brs. 

Gie Alg4rienne d’Assurance et de Reassurance (CAAR): 48 
rue Didouche Mourad, 16000 Algiers; t(*l. (2) 72-71-90; fax (2) 72- 
71-97; f. 1963 as a public corpn; I*res. Ai.l IXiendi. 

Cie Centrale de Reassurance (CCR): Lot No 1, Sa'id-Hamdine- 
Bmr, Algiers; tel. (2) 64-47-37; fax (2) 69-47-78; f. 1973; general; 
Chair. D.iAMKii*Ki)i)iNE CiiouAlfB Ohouiter. 

Societe Nationale d’Assurances (SNA): 5 blvd Ernesto Ch4 Gue- 
vara, Algiers; tel. (2) 71-47-60; fax (2) 71-22-16; f. 1963; state- 
sponsored co; Pres. Kac'i Aisha Slimane; Chair, and Gen. Man. 

LATROUS AWAIWi. 

Trust Algeria: Algiers; tel. (2) 60-56-1 5; fax (2) 60-95-12; e-mail 
truHtC«'algoriainfo.com; internet www.truHt-algeria.algeriuinfo.com; 
f. 1997; 65% owned by Trust Insurance Co (Bahrain) and Qatar 
General Insurance and Reinsurance Co, 35% owned by Compagnie 
Algi^rionne d’Assurance. 

Trade and Industry 

GOVERNMENT AGENCY 

Centre Alg^rien pour la Promotion des Invcstissements 
(CALPI): Algiers; f. 1994 to pronioh* investment; officos in the 48 
administrative districts. 


DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Enginoering Environment Consult (EEC): BP 395, Alger-Gorc, 
50 rue Khdhfa Boukhalfa, Algiers; tel. (2) 73-33-90; fax (2) 73- 
24-81; e-mail oec('«'wissal.dz; internet el(tjazair.net.dz/economie/oec/ 
cec.htm; f. 1982; Dir-Oen. Muhammad Bentik. 


Institut National de la Production et du Developpement 
Industriel (INPED): 126 rue Didouche Mourad, Boumerdes; tel. 
(2) 41-62-50. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Chambre Fran^aise de Commerce ot dTndustrio en Alg^rie 
(CPCIA): 1 rue Li Mohamed Touileb, Algiers; tel. (2) 73-28-28; 
fax (2) 63-75-33; f. 1965; Pres. Jkan-Pikhrk DE<iliKKER; Dir Jean- 
FRANt;f)IH HBlKiAS. 

Chambre Algerienne de Commerce et d’Industrio (CACI): BP 
100, Palais Consulaire, rue Amilcar Cabral, Algiers; tel. (2) 67-65- 
66; fax (2) 57-70-25; f. 1980; Dir-Gen. Muhammad Chami. 

INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

Association Nationale des Fabrications et Utilisateurs d^Bm- 
ballages Metalliques: BP 245, rue de Constantine, Algiers; Pres. 
OniMANI. 

Centre National des Textiles et Cuirs (CNTC): BP 65, route du 
Marchd, Boumerdes; tel. (2) 81-13-23; fax (2) 81-13-57. 

Entreprise Nationale de Developpement des Industries Ali- 
mentaires (ENIAL): 2 rue Ahmed Alt Muhammad, Algiers; tel. (2) 
76-61-42; Dir-Gen. Mokraoui. 

Entreprise Nationale de Developpement des Industries 
Manuiacturieres (ENEDIM): 22 rue des Fusillds, El Anasser, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 68-13-43; fax (2) 67-66-26; f. 1983; Dir-Gen. Podil. 
Entreprise Nationale de Developpement et de Recherche 
Industriels des Materiaux de Construction (ENDMC): BP 78, 
36000 Algiers; tel. (2) 41-50-70. 1982; Dir-Gen. A. Tobbai.. 
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du Batimeat (6IBAT): 

Ih 9 <.®»l Verdun, Prance; tel. 29-86-09- 

76; fax 29-86-20-61; Dir JeanMoulet. 

lastitut ^g^rien de la Propri4t4 Industrielle (INAPI); 40-42 

^2) 73-60-84; fax (2) 73-55- 

81; f. 1973; Dir-Gan. M. BouhnikAmor. 


Ii^ti^t National Alg4rien du Commerce ExtArieur (COMEX): 
6 blvd Anatole-France, Algiers; tel. (2) 62-70-44; Dir-Gen. Saad ZeRt 

HOUNI. 


National des Industries Manufacturik^ (INIM): 
35000 Boumerd^s; tel. (2) 81-62-71; fax (2) 82-56-62; f. 1973; Dir- 
Gen. Hocine Hassissi. 


State Trading Organizations 

Since 1970 all international tradi^ has been carried out by state 
organizations, of which the following are the most important: 
Entreprise Nationale d’Approvisionnement en Bois et 
D4nv4s (ENAB): BP 166, Alger-Gare, 2 blvd Muhammad V, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 63-75-02; fax (2) 61-10-89; import and distribution 
of wood and derivatives and other building materials; Dir-Gen. El- 
Hadj Rekhroukh. 

Entrejprise Nationale d’Approvisionnement en OutiUage et 
Produits de Quincaillerie GAndrale (ENAOQ): 5 rue Amar 
Semaous, Hussein-Dey, Algiers; tel. (2) 23-31-83; fax (2) 59-84-54; 
tools and general hardware; Dir-Gen. Smati Bahidj Fared. 
Entreprise Nationale d’Approvisionnements en Produits Ali- 
mentaires (ENAPAL): Alters; tel. (2) 76-10-11. 1983; monopoly 
of import, export and bulk trade in basic foodstuffs; brs in more 
than 40 towns; Chair. Laid Sabri, Man, Dir Brahim Douaouri. 


en Fruits et LAgumes (ENAFLA): BP 42, 12 ave des Trdis Fr^es 
Bouadou, Bir Mourad Rais, Algiers; tel. (2) 54-10-10; fax (2) 56-79- 
59; f. 1983; division of the Ministry of Commerce; fruit and vegetable 
marketing, production and export; Man. Dir REdhaKhelef. 
Entreprise Nationale de Commerce: 6-9 rue Belhaffat-Ghazali, 
Hussein Dey, Algiers; tel. (2) 77-43-20; monopoly of imports and 
distribution of materials and equipment; Dir-uen. Muhammad LaId 
Belarbia. 


Office Alg4rien Interprofessionel des C4r4ales (OAIC): 5 rue 
Ferhat-Boussaad, Algiers; tel. (2) 73-26-01; fax (2) 73-22-11; f. 1962; 
monopoly of trade in wheat, rice, maize, barley and products derived 
from these cereals; Gen. Man. LaId Talamau. 

Office National de la Commercialisation des Produits Viti- 
Vinicoles (ONCV); 112 Quai-Sud, Algiers; tel. (2) 73-72-76; fax (2) 
73-72-97; f. 1968; monopoly of importing and e3q)orting products of 
the wine industry; Man. Dir SaIdMebarki. 


UTILITIES 

Soci^t4 Nationale de l’Electricit4 et du Gaz (SONELGAZ): 2 
blvd Colonel Krim Belkacem, Algiers; tel. (2) 74-82-60; fax (2) 61- 
64-77; monopoly of production, distribution and transportation of 
electricity and transportation and distribution of natural gas; Gen. 
Man. AJssaAbdelkrim Bekghanem. 

Electricity 

Entreprise de Travaux d’Electrification (EAHBIF): VUla Mal- 
waU, Ain d’Heb, M6d6a; tel. (3) 60-26-96; f, 1982; study of electrical 
infrastructure; Dir-Gen. A. al-Baki Belabdoun. 

Gas 

Entreprise Nationale des Gaz Industriels (ENGI): BP 247, 
route de Baraki, Gu4 de Constantine, Algiers; tel. (2) 77-85-81; fax 
(2) 77-11-94; production and distribution of gas; Gen. Man. Lahocine 
Bouchbrit. 


Water 

Agence Nationale de I’Eau Potable et Industrielle et de FAs- 
sainissement (AGEP): Algiers; state water co. 

HYDROCARBONS COMPANIES 

Soci4t6 Nationale pour la Recherche, la Production, le Trans- 
port, la Transformation et la Commercialisation des Hydro- 
carbures (SONATRACH): 10 rue du Sahara, Hydra, Algiers; tel. 
(2) 60-60-28; fax (2) 71-52-75; e-mail sonatrach@sonatrach.dz; 
mtemet www.sonatrach.dz; f. 1963; exploration, exploitation, trans- 
port and marketing of petroleum, natural gas and their products; 
Chair. Abdelhak Bouhaps. 

BD al-Madjed Attar. ^ ^ 

Since 1980 the following associated companies have shared SONA- 
TRACffs functions: 

Entreprise Nationale de Canalisation (ENAC): Muham- 
madia, rue Benyoucef Khattab, El Harrach, Algiers; tel. (2) 63- 
86-49; fax (2) 53-86-63; piping; Dir-Gen. Rache) Hamadou. 


Entreprise Nationale d’Engineering P6trolier (E3JEP): 2 
blvd Muhammad V, Algiers; tel. (2) 64-08-37; fax (2) 63-71-83; 
design and construction for petroleum-processing industry; Gen. 
Man. MustaphaMeeideche. 


Entreprise Nationale de Forage (ENAFOR); BP 211, 30600 
Hassi Messaoud, Algiers; tel. (2) 73-71-36; fax (2) 73-22-60; 
drilling; Dir-Gen. Abd ar-Rachid Rouabah. 

Entreprise Nationale de Gdnie Civil et Bdtiments (GC3B): 
BP 23, route de Corso, Boudouaou, Algiers; tel. (2) 84-66-26; fax 
(2) 84-60-09; civil engineering; Dir-Gen. Abd el-Hamid Zerguinb. 
Entreprise Nationale de Gi^physique (ENAGEO): BP 140, 
30500 E^si Messaoud, Ouargla; tel (9) 73-77-00; fax (9) 73-72-12; 
e-mail enageodg@ist.cerist.dz; geophysics; Dir-Gen. RabahDjeddi. 
Entreprise Nationale des Grands Travaux P^troliers 
(ENGTP): BP 09, Zone Industrielle, Reghala, Boumerdes; tel. (2) 
80-06-80; fax (2) 85-14r70; f. 1980; major industrial projects; Dir- 
Gen. B. Driad. 


Entreprise Nationale des Plastiqnes & Caoutchoucs 
(ENPC): BP 452^3, Zone industaielle, S6tif; tel. (5) 90-64-99; 
fax (5) 90-06-65; production and marketing of rubber and plastics 
products; Dir-Gen. Mahteddine Echikh. 

Entreprise Nationale des Services P4troliers (ENSP): BP 
83, Hassi Messaoud, Ouargla; tel. (9) 73-73-33; fax (9) 73-82-01; 
internet www.enapgroup.com; oil-well services; Dir-Gen. A. Gasmi. 
Entreprise Nationale des Travaux aux Puits (ENTP): BP 
71, In-Amenas, Dlizi; oil-wdl construction; Dir-Gen. Abd al-Azk 
Krissat. 


Soci4t4 Nationale de Commercialisation et de Distribution 
des Produits P4troliers (NAFTAL, SpA): BP 73, route des 
Dunes, Cheraga, Algiers; tel. (2) 36-09-69; fax (2) 37-57-11; f. 1987; 
international marketing and (hstribution of petroleum products; 
Gen. Man. Noredine Cherouati. 


NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES 
A large part of Algerian industry is nationalized. Following the 
implementation of an economic r^orm programme in the 19808, 
however, more than 300 of the 450 nation^ed companies had been 
transferred to the private sector by late 1990. 

The following are some of the most important nationalized indus- 
tries, each controlled by the appropriate ministry. 

Centre National d’Etudes de Recherches Appliqu^es et de 
Travaux d’Art (CNERATA): BP 279, 114 me de Tripoli, Hussein 
Dey, Algiers; tel. (2) 77-50-22; Gen. Man. Remhi Smeda. 

Entreprise des Eaux Mmdrales de FAlg^rois: 21 me Bellouchat 
Mouloud, Hussein Dey, Algiers; tel. (2) 23-13-94; fax (2) 23-14-01; 
mineral water, carbonated beverages and beer; Dir-Gen. Rabah 
Chennoufl 

Entreprise Nationale d’Ammeublement et de Transformation 
du Bois (ENATB): BP 18, route de Hassainia, Bouinan; tel. (3) 39- 
40-63; fax (3) 39-40-10; f. 1982; furniture and other wood products; 
Dir-Gen. An Sumani. 

Entreprise Nationale d’Ascenseurs (ENASC): 86 me Hassiba 
Ben Bouali, Algiers; tel. (2) 65-99-40; fax (2) 66-99-44; f. 1989; 
manufacture of elevators; Dir-Gen. Achour Aroudj. 

Entreprise Nationale de Bdtiments Industrialists (BATI- 
METAX): BP 89, Ain Defla; tel. (3) 46-24-31. 1983; study and 
commercialization of buildings; DiivGen. Abd al-EaderRahal. 
Entreprise Nationale de la Cellulose et du Papier (CELPAP): 
BP 628, Mont Plaisir, 27000 Mosta«anem; tel. (6) 26-30-68; fax (6) 
26-31-00; f. 1985; pulp and paper; Chair. MustaphaMerzouk. 
Entreprise Nationale de Charpentes et de Chaudronnerie 
(ENCC): BP 1547, 13 me Marcel Cerdan, Oran; tel. (6) 33-29-32; 
fax (6) 33-67-06; f. 1983; manufacture of boilers; Dir-Gen. Driss 
Tandjaoui. 

Entreprise Nationale de Construction de Mattriaux et 
d’Equipements Ferroviaires: BP 63, route dEl Hadjar, Ann aba; 
tel. (8) 85-74-06; fax (8) 85-23-98; f. 1983; production, import and 
export of railway equipment; Dir-Gen. Melek Salah. 

Entreprise Nationale de Dtveloppement et de Coordination 
des Industries Alimentaires (ENIAL): Bab Ezzouar, 5 route 
nationale, Algiers; tel. (2) 76-21-06; fax (2) 76-59-84; f. 1965; semo- 
lina, pasta, four and couscous; Dir-Gen. Younsi Hachemi. 
Entreprise Nationale de Distribution du Materiel Electrique 
(EDIMEL): 4 et 6 blvd Muhammad V, Algiers; tel. (2) 63-70-82; fax 
(2) 74-86-00; f. 1983; distribution of electrical equipment; Dir-Gen. 
Hazi Muhammad el Moncef. 

Entreprise Nationale de Production de Produits Pharma- 
ceutiques (SALDAL): Ain d’Heb, 26000 M4d4a; tel. (3) 58-54-64; 
fax (3) 68-18-64; f. 1983; production of pharmaceuticals; partially 
privatized in early 1999; Dir-Gen. Rachid Zaouani. 

Entreprise Nationale de Produits MAtalliques Utilitaires: BP 
25, carrefour de Meftah, Oued Smar, Algiers; tel. (2) 61-66-12; fax 
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(2) 51-68-44; f, 1983; manufacture of metal products; Dir-Gen. Yaohir 
euHadi. 

Entreprise Nationale de Produits Miniers Non-Ferreux et 
des Substances Utiles (ENOF): 31 me Muhammad Hattab, 
Belfort; tel (2) 76-62-42. 1983; production and distribution of 
minerals; Dir-Gen. HocineAnane. 

Entreprise Nationale des Appareils de Mesure et de Contrdle 
(AMC): BP 248, route de Djeinila, El Eulma; tel. (5) 87-34-24; fax 
(6) 87-49-72; f. 1984, production of measuring equipment; Dir-Gen 
MokhtarTouimer. 

Entreprise Nationale des Corps Gras (ENCG): 13 avo Mustapha 
Sayed el-Ouali, Algiers; tel. (2) 74-49-99; fax (2) 74-79-67; f. 1982 to 
replace SOGEDIA; oils, margarines, soaps and food packaging; Dir- 
Gen. Muhammad Burda. 

Entreprise N ation ale des Industries de Confection et de Bon- 
neterie (ECOTE3D: BP 324, Ihadaden, Bejaia; tel. (6) 21-28-84; 
fax (6) 22-00-08* consortium of textiles and clothing manufacturers; 
Dir-Gen. AmarCherie. 

Entreprise Nationale des Industries de l^lectromAnager 
(EPE-ENIEM): BP 71a, Chikhi, Tizi-Ouzou; tel. (3) 21-87-45; fax 

(3) 21-87-44; consortium of manufacturers of household equipment; 
Dir-Gen. Beijcackm Berrabah. 

Entreprise Nationale des Jus et Conserves Alimentaircs 
(ENAJUC): BP 108, zone industrielle-Ben-Boulaid, Bhda; tel. (3) 
41-78-90; fax (3) 41-74-91; f. 1983; manufacture of food products; 
Dir-Gen. Temer Daiimane. 

Entreprise Nationale de la PSche Hauturidre et Oceanique: 
Quai cfAigues Mortes, Port d’Alger; tol. (2) 71-62-68; fax (2) 71-52- 
67; f 1979, as Entreprise Nationale des PSchos, to replace (with 
ECOREP, which is responsible for fishing equipment) former Office 
Algdrien des Pgches; production, marketing, importing and 
exporting of fish; Man. Dir Hauiiani Madani. 

Entreprise Nationale de Siddrurgie (SIDER): BP 342, Chmha, 
el-HadJar, 23000 Annaba; tel. (8) 87-22-1 1; ftix (8) 87-29-22; f. 1964 
as Society Nationale de Siderurgio, restructured 1983; steel, cast 
iron, zinc and products; Man. Dir Sumane Taiiari. 

Entreprise Nationale de Transformation de Produits Longs 
(ENTPL); BP 1005, 19 ave Mokki Kholifa, El Manouar; tol. (6) 34- 
01-21; fax (6) 34-19-60; f. 1983; production and distribution of gir- 
ders; Dir-Gen. Abai^Hamid Bknahmed. 

Entreprise N ationa le dc Tubes et de Transformation de Prod- 
uits Plats (ENTTPP): BP 131, route de la Gare, Roghaia, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 80-91-86. 1983; manufacture and distribution of tubing; Dir- 
Gen. Raoiiid Beijious. 

Enterprise Nationale des V4hicules Industriols (SNVl): BP 
163, 5 route nationale, 35300 llouiba; tel, (2) 85-19-70; fax (2) 85- 
1346; f. 1981; manufacture of industrial vehicles; Dir-Gen, Am 
BEKKOUdllE. 

Entr^riso Nationale du Fer ct du Phosphate (Forphos): BP 
122, Zhun 2, Tobessa; tel. (8) 47-49-10; fax (8) 4743-38; f. 1983; 
production, import and export of iron and phosphate products; Dir- 
Gen. Ahmad Benslimane. 

Entreprise Publique Economique Asmidal, SpA: BP 326, route 
des Salines, 23000 Annaba; tol. (8) 83-20-22; fax (8) 84-47-20; f 
1985; production of ammonia, fertilizers, posticides and sodium 
tripolyphosphate. 

Entreprise Publique Economique des Manufactures de 
Chaussures et Maroquinerie (EMAC): route de Sidi Bel-Abb6s, 
Sig 29300; tel. (6) 83-82-16; fax (6) 83-84-51; f. 1983; manufacture 
of shoes and leather goods; Dir-Gen. Djem/}ui. BenimedH). 

Office Regional du Centre des Produits O14icoles (ORECPO): 
route de Ain Bessem Bouira, 10000 Aimers; tel. (3) 92-92-11; fax (3) 
92-00-88; f. 1982; production and marketing of olives and olive oil; 
Dir-Gen. Chabour Mustapha. 

Secretariat dTltat aux For6ts et au Reboisement: Direction 
Generale des ForSts, rue des quatre Canons, Algiers; tel. (2) 64-67- 
73; fax (2) 74-80-14; f. 1971; production of timber, care of forests; 
Man. Dir Abjellah Ghbbalou. 

Societe Nationale de Constructions Mecaniques (SONA- 
COME): Algiers; tel. (2) 65-93-92; f. 1967; to be reorganized into 
11 smaller cos, most of which will specialize in manufacture or 
distribution of one of SONACOME’s products; Dir Daoud Akrduk. 
Societe Nationale de Constructions Metalliques (SN METAL): 
110 rue de Tripoli, Hussein Day, Algiers; tel. (2) 77-28-10; fax (2) 
77-28-38; f. 1968; production of metal goods; Chair. Hachkm Malik; 
Man. Dir Abd al-Kader Maiza. 

Soci4t4 Nationale de Fabrication et de Montage du Materiel 
Electrique (SONELEC): 4 & 6 blvd Muhammad V, Algiers; tel. 
(2) 63-70-82; electrical equipment. 

Soci4t4 Nationale des Emballages et Arts Graphiques, SpA 
(EMBAG): BP 490, route d’Alger, 34000 Bordj-Bou-Arreridj; tel. (5) 
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68-68-09; fax (5) 67-34-72; f. 1985; wrapping paper and cardboard 
containers. 

Soci4t4 Nationale des Industries Cbimiques (SNIC): BP 641, 
Route des 5 Maisons, El Harrach, Algiers; tel. (2) 76-37-82; fax 67- 
55-56; production and distribution of chemical products; Dir-Gen. 
SaadnaKhaled. 

Soci6t4 Nationale des Industries des Lieges et du Bois 
(SNLB): BP 61, 1 rue Kaddour Rahim, Hussein Dey, Algiers; tel. 
(2) 77-99-99. 1973; production of cork and wooden goods; Chair. 
MaLEK BELIiANI. 

Soci6t4 Nationale des Industries des Peaux et Cuirs (SON- 
IPEC): BP 113, 100 rue de Tnpoli, Hussein Doy, Algiers; tel. (2) 
77-20-42; fax (2 ) 77-76-1 1 , f. 1967; hides and skins; Chair. Muhammad 
Cherik Azi; Man. Dir Naceui Abdenour. 

Soci6t4 Nationale des Mat4riaux de Construction (SNMC): 
Algiers; tel. (2) 64-35-13. 1968; production and import monopoly of 
building materials; Man. Dir Ard al-KaderMaizi. 

Soci4t4 Nationale de Recherches et d’Exploitations Mini^res 
(SONAB^M): 127 blvd Salah Bouakouiz, Algiers; tel. (2) 63-15- 
66. 1967; mining and prospecting; Dir-Gen. Oubraiiam Feuhat. 
Soci6t4 Nationale des Tabacs et AUumettes (SNTA): 40 rue 
Hocine-Nourredine, Algiers; tol. (2) 68-43-95; fax (2) 6541-80; mono- 
poly of manufacture and trade in tobacco, cigaretU‘s and matches; 
Uhair. and Man. Dir M{)iiANn Lakhi Haddoum. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Union G4n4ralo des Travailleurs Alg4riens (UGTA): Maison 
du Pouple, place du ler mai, Algiers; tel. (2) 66-89-47. 1956; 800,000 
moms; Soc.-Gen. Abdklmaiwid Sidi Said . 

Thoroi are 10 national ‘professional sectors’ affiliated to UGTA. 
These are: 

Secteur Alimentation, Commerce ct Tourismo ( Food, Com- 
merce and Tourist Industry Workers): Gen. S(»c. Abd amKader 
Ghkibli. 

Secteur Bois, B&timents et Travaux Publics ( Building Trades 
Workers): Gen. Sck;, I/AIKA liATUEcriE. 

Secteur Education et Formation Profcssionnollo (Teachers): 
Gen. Sec. SaIdi bknGana. 

Secteur Energie ©t P4trochimie (Energy and Petrochemical 
Workers): Gen. S(*c. Au BEUloifuilKT. 

Secteur Finances (Financial Workers): Gon. Sec. Muhammad 
Zaak. 

Secteur Information, Formation et Culture (Information, 
Training and Culture). 

Secteur Industries L6gbrcB (Light Industry): Gen. Sec. Ahd am 
KadkkMalki. 

Secteur Industries Lourdes (Heavy Industry). 

Secteur Sant4 et S4curit4 Sociale (Health and Social Security 
Workers): Gen. Sec. Ahd amAziz IXiEmL. 

Secteur Transports ot Telecommunications (Transport and 
Telecommunications Workers): Gon. Sec. El-Haciiemi ben Mou- 
iioun. 

Al-Haraka al-Islamiyah lil-Ummal al-Jazarivia (Islamic Move- 
ment for Algerian Workers): Tlomcon; f. 1990; based on teachings 
of Islamic faith and affiliated to thci FIS. 

Union Nationale des Paysans Algeriens (UNPA): f. 1973; 
700,000 mems; Sec.-Gon. AIshaNkiwem. 


Transport 

RAILWAYS 

A new authority, Infrafer fEntropriso Publique Economique de 
Realisation des Infrastructures Ferroviaires), was established in 
1987 to take responsibility for the construction of new track. In the 
following year a project to build an underground railway network 
in Algiers was revived in a modified form. 

Entreprise M^tro d’Alger; 4 chemin de Wilaya 13, Kouba, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 58-67-68; fax (2) 68-97-06; construction of a 26.6-km metro 
railway line began in 1989; initial 12,5-km section (16 stations) 
scheduled to open in two stages, starting in 2000; Dir-Gen. H, Bellil. 
Infrafer (Entreprise Publique Economique de Realisation 
des In£rastructures Ferroviaires): BP 208, 35300 Rouiba; tel. 
(2) 85-2747; fax (2) 86-17-65; f. 1987; Pres, and Dir-Gen. K. Benmami. 
Societe Nationale des Transports Ferroviaires (SNTF): 21-23 
blvd Muhammad V, Algiers; tel. (2) 71-16-10; fax (2) 74-81-90; f. 1976 
to replace Societe Nationale des Chemins de Fer Algeriens; 4,820 km 
of track, of which 304 km are electrified and 1,156 km are narrow 
gauge; daily passenger services from Algiers to the principal provin- 
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dial ci^es and services to Tunisia and Morocco: Dir-Gen. Abd aIt 
Adim Benallegue. 

ROADS 

In 1996 there were an estimated 104,000 km of roads and tracks, 
of which 640 km were motorways, 25,200 km were main roads and 
23,900 km were secondary roads. The French administration built 
a good road system (partly for military purposes), which, since 
independence, has been allowed to deteriorate in parts. New roads 
have been built linking Ike Sahara oil fields with Qie coast, and the 
Trans-Sahara highway is a m^or project. In 1996 it was estimated 
that the cost of renovating the national road system would total 
US $4,124m. 

Soci4t4 Nationale des Transports Routiers (SNTR)! 27 rue des 
Trois Fr^res Bouadou, Bir Mourad Rais, Algiers; tel. (2) 54-06-00; 
fax (2) 54-05-35; e-mail dg-sntr@sntr-dz.com; internet www 
.groupe-sntr.com; f. 1967; holds a monopoly of goods transport by 
road; Chair, and Dir-Gen. Abdallah Benmaaroup. 

Soci^te Nationale des Transports des Voyageurs (SNTV): 
Algiers; tel. (2) 66-00-62. 1967; holds monopoly of long-distance 
passenger transport by road; Man. Dir M. Dib. 

SHIPPING 

^giers is the main port, wjith anchorage of between 23 m and 29 m 
in the Bay of Algiers, and anchorage for the largest vessels in Agha 
Bay The port has a total quay length of 8,380 m. There are Sso 
important ports at Aimaba, Arzew, B4jaia, Djidtjelli, Ghazaouet, 
Mostaganem, Oran, Skikda and T4n4s. Petroleum and liquefied gas 
are exported through Arzew, B4jaia and Skikda. Algerian crude 
petroleum is also exported through the Tunisian port of La Skhirra. 
In December 1999 Algeria’s merchant fleet totalled 144 vessels, 
amounting to 964,186 grt. 

Cie Alg4ro-Libyeime de Transports Maritimes (CALTRAM): 
19 rue des Trois Fr6res Bouadou, Bir Mourad Rais, Algiers; tel. (2) 
57-17-00; fax (2) 64-21-04; Man. Dir A. Hasmim. 

Entreprise Nationale de Reparations Navales (ERENAV): 
quai no. 12, Algiers; tel. (2) 42-04-00; fax (2) 71-31-72; f. 1987; ship 
repairs; Dir-Gen. Muhammad Fares. 

Entreprise Nationale de Transport Maritime de Voyageurs— 
Algene Ferries (ENTMV): BP 467, 6,6 Jawharlal Nehru, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 74-04-85; fax (2) 64-88-76; f. 1987 as part of restructuring of 
SNTM-CNAN; responsible for passenger transport; operates car 
ferry services between Algiers, Annaba, Skikda, Alicante, Marseilles 
and Oran; Dir-Gen. A. Chbriet. 

Entreprise Portuaire d’Alger (EPAL): BP 16, 2 rue d’Angkor, 
Alger-Gare, Algiers; tel. (2) 71-54-39; fax (2) 71-54-52; e-mail portalg 
©ist.cerist.dz; f. 1982; responsible for management and growth of 
port facilities and sea pilotage; Dir-Gen, Au Ferrah. 

Entrrarise Portuaire d’Annaba (EPAN): BP 1232, Mdle Cig- 
ogne-Quai nord, Annaba; tel. (8) 86-31-31; fex (8) 86-54-15; e-mail 
epan@4umaba-port.com; internet www.annaba.port.com; M.an. Dir 
Djilani Salhi. 

Entreprise Portuaire d’Arzew (EPA); BP 46, 7 rue Larbi Tebessi, 
Arzew; tel. (6) 37-24-91; fax (6) 47-49-90; Man. Dir ChatoOumer. 
Entreprise Portuaire de B4jaia (EPB): BP 94, Mdle de la Casbah, 
Bdjaia; tel. (5) 21-18-07; fax (6) 22-26-79; Man. Dir M. Boumsila. 
Entreprise Portuaire de Djen-Djen (EPDJ): BP 87, El Achouat, 
Djen-lSen, DjidjeUi; tel. (5) 46-00-36; fax (6) 44-02-72; f. 1984; Man. 
Dir Muhammad Atmane. 

Entreprise Portuaire de Ghazaouet (EPG); BP 217, Route du 
Phare, 13400 Ghazaouet; tel. (7) 32-3345; fax (7) 32-31-75; Man. 
Dir B. Abdelmalek. 

Entreprise Portuaire de Mostaganem (EPM): BP 131, quai du 
Port, Mostaganem; tel. (6) 21-14-11; fax (6) 21-78-05; Dir-Gen. 
M. Lakehal. 

Entreprise Portuaire d’Oran (EPO): BP 106, 6 blvd Mimouni 
Lahcdne, Oran; tel. (6) 39-26-25; fax (6) 39-53-52; Man. Dir M. S. 
Louhibi. 

Entreprise Portuaire de Skikda (EPS): BP 65, 46 ave Rezki 
Rahal, Skikda; tel. (8) 76-68-27; fax (8) 76-20-15; Man. Dir M. Lem- 
rabet. 

Entreprise Portuaire de T6nfes (EPT): BP 18, 02200 Tdn^s; tel. 
(3) 76-72-76; fax (3) 76-61-77; Man. Dir K el-Hamri. 

NAFTAL Division Aviation Marine: BP 70, Adroport Houari 
Boumedienne, Dar-el-Beida, Algiers; tel. (2) 50-95-50; fax (2) 50-67- 
09; Dir Hamza Belatoi. 

Soci^te G^n^rale Maritime (GEMA): 2 rue J. Nehru, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 74-73-00; fax (2) 74-76-73; f. 1987 as part of restructuring of 
SNTM-CNAN; responsible for merchant traffic; Dir-Gen. 
Muhammad Guenoun. 

Soctete Nationale de Transport Maritime et Cie Nationale 
Alg4rienne de Navigation (SNTM-CNAN): BP 280, 2 quai no. 9, 


Nouvelle Gare Maritime, Algiers; tel. (2) 71-14-78; (2) 73^2-33; 

f. 1963; state-owned co which owns and operates fleet of freight 
i^ps; rep. office in Marseilles (France) and rep. agencies in Antwerp 
(Belgium), Valencia (Spain) and the principal ports in many other 
counfries; Gen. Man. ^delhamid Kara. 

Soci6t6 Nationale de Transports Maritimes des Hydrocai> 
bures et des Produits Chinuques (SNTM-HYPROC): BP 6(), 
Arzew, 31200 Oran; (6) 47-4^55; fax (6) 37-6246; e-mail 
hyproc@hyproc.com; internet www.hyproc.com; f. 1982; Pres, and 
Dir-Gen. MustaphaZenasni. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Algeria’s principal international airport, Houari Boumedienne, is 
situated 20 km from Algiers. At Constantine, Annaba, Tlemcen and 
Oran there are also airports that meet international requirements. 
There are, in addition, 66 aerodromes, of which 20 are public, and 
a further 136 airstrips connected with the petroleum industry. 

Air Alg^rie (Entreprise Nationale dTlxploitation des Services 
Adriens): BP 858, 1 place Maurice Audin, Immeuble el-Djazair, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 74-24-28; fax (2) 61-05-53; e-mail contact® 
airalgerie.dz; internet www.airalgerie.dz; f. 1953 by merger; state- 
owned from 1972; internal services and extensive services to Europe, 
North and West Africa, and the Middle East; Chair, and Dir-Gen. 
Faysal Khalil; Sec.-Gen. NoureddineMerrouche. 

Air Maghreb: planned consortium of the national airlines of 
Algeria, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco and Tunisia; the merger of the 
ai^es has been delayed indefimtely. 

Antinea Airlines: Algiers; domestic and international cargo and 
passenger services. 

Desert Aviation Co: Touggourt; f. 1999; private co; internal flights; 
Exec. Dir Chokri Miaadi. 

Ecoair International: 12 rue Branly, El Mouradia, Algiers; f. 1998; 
private co operating domestic and international passenger flights. 
Khalifa Airways: Lotissement Ben Haddadi No. 61, Cheraga, 
Algiers; f. 1999; private co operating domestic and international 
passenger flights. 

Saharan Airlines: Touggourt; f. 1999; domestic passenger services. 
Tassili Airlines: blvd Mustapha Ben Boulaid, 301 Hassi Messaoud; 
te. (9) 73-84-26; fax (9) 73-84-24; f. 1997; jt venture between SONA- 
TRACH and Air Alg4rie; domestic passenger services. 

Tourism 

Algeria’s tourist attractions include the Mediterranean coast, the 
Atlas mountains and the desert. In 1998 a total of 678,436 tourists 
visited Algeria, compared with 722,682 in 1991. Receipts from 
tourism totalled US $24m. m 1996. In that year there were 737 
hotels, with a total of 64,696 beds. 

Agence Nationale de Ddveloppement Touristique (ANDT): 
Bp 151, Sidi Fredj Staoueli, Algiers; tourism promotion; Dir-Gen. 
Abdelkrim Boucetta. 

Office National du Tourisme (ONT): 2 rue Ismail Kerrar, Algiers; 
tel. (2) 71-29-82; fax (2) 71-29-86; e-mail info@algeria-tourism.org; 
internet www.a^eria-tourism.org; f. 1990; state institution; oversees 
tourism promotion policy; Dir-Gen. Abdelkadbr Goun (acting). 

bis A, rue Didoi;Sfe Mourod, 16000 Algiers; tel. (2) 74-33-76; fax (2) 
74-32-14; f. 1962; Dir-Gen. Belkacemi Hammouche. 

Soci^td de D^eloppement de I’Industrie Touristique en 
Algdrie (SODITAL): 72 rue Asselah Hocine, Algiers; f. 1989; Dir- 
Gen. Noureddine Salhi. 

TCA-TOUR (Touring Club d’Alg4rie): BP 18, Birkhamden; rue 
Hac4ne Benaamane, quartier les vergers, Algiers; tel. (2) 56-90-16; 
fax (2) 54-19-39; Dir-(jen. Abderahmane Abd-Eddaim. 

Defence 

Chief of Staff of the Army: Lt-Gen. Muhammad Lamari. 
Commander of the Land Force: Gen. Abdelaziz Madjahed. 
Commander of the Air Force: Maj.-Gen. Muhammad Benslimane. 
Commander of the Naval Forces: Gen. Brahim Dadci. 

Defence Budget (1999)' AD 121,000m. 

Military Service: 18 months national service (army only). 

Total Armed Forces (August 1999): 122,000: army 105,000 (75,000 
conscripts); navy 7,000; air force 10,000. 

Paramilitary Forces: 181,200 (including an estimated 100,000 
self-defence militia and communri guards, and a gendarmerie of 
26,000). 
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Education 

Education, in the national language (Arabic), is officially compulsory 
for a period of nine jrears, for children between six and 16 years of 
age. Primary education begins at the age of six and lasts for six 
years. Secondary education begii^ at 12 years of age and lasts for 
a maximum of six years, comprising two cycles of three years each. 
In 1996 the total enrolment at primary and secondary schools was 
equivalent to 86% of the school-age population (89% of boys; S2% of 
girls). Primary enrolment in that year included 94% of children in 
the relevant age-group (boys 97%; girls 91%). The comparable ratio 
for secondary enrolment was 56% (boys 58%; ^rls 649f)). Some 12.6% 
of total planned expenditure in the 1997 administrative budget was 
allocated to education and training. 


Directory, Bibliography 

There were some 4,674,947 pupils at primary schools in 1996/97, 
compared with about 800,000 in 1962. Most education at primary 
level IS in Arabic, but at hmher levels French is still widely used. 
The m^ority of foreign teachers in Algeria conu* from Egypt, Syria, 
Tunisia and other Arab countries. 

In 1995/96 the number of students rc^ceiving higher education 
was 347,410. In addition to th(i 10 main universities there are seven 
other centres universitaires and a number of t(‘chnical colleges. 
Several thousand students go abroad to study. Adult illiteracy, 
which, according to UNESCO estimates, averaged 38.4% (males 
26.1%; females 51.()9(<) in 1995, has lH*en coinbaWd by a large-scale 
campaign, in which instruction is sometinu's given by young people 
who have only recently left school, and in which the* broaacasting 
services are widely used. 
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Geography 


The State of Bahrain consists of a group of some 36 islands, 
situated midway along the Persian (Arabian) Gulf, about 24 km 
(16 miles) from the east coast of Saudi Arabia, and 28 km (17 
miles) from the west coast of Qatar. 

The total area of the Bahrain archipelago is 707.3 sq km 
(273.1 sq miles). Bahrain itself, the principal island, is about 
50 km (30 miles) long and between 13 km and 25 km (8 miles 
and 15 miles) wide. To the north-east of Bahrain, and linked 
to it by causeway and road, lies Muharraq island, which is 
approximately 6 km (4 miles) long. A causeway also links Bah- 
rain to Sitra island. Other islands in the state include Nabih 
Salih, Jeddah, Hawar, Umm Nassau and Umm Suban. A 
causeway linking Bahrain and Saudi Arabia was opened in 
November 1986. 


The total population of Bahrain increased from 216,078 in 
April 1971 to 508,037 at the census of November 1991. Of the 
1991 total, 323,305 were Bahraini citizens. According to official 
estimates, in mid-1998 the total population was 642,972. About 
80% of the population arc thought to be of Arab ethnic origin, 
and 20% Iranian. In 1991 the port of Manama, the capital and 
seat of government, had a population of 136,999. Bahrain’s 
Muslim population {H2% of the total in 1991) is estimated to 
consist of between 40% and 4!^% of the Sunni sect and between 
55% and 60% of the Shi‘ite sect. The Bahraini labour force, 60% 
of whom were estimated io be of non-Bahraini origin in 1993, 
was forecast to have doubled betw(Hm 1989 and the end of the 
20th century. The ruling family are Sunnis. 


History 


EARLY HISTORY 

After several centuries of independence, Bahrain passed first 
under the rule of the Poriuguese (1521-1602) and then under 
periodic Persian rule (1602-1782). The Persians were expelled 
in 1783 by the Utub tribe from Arabia, whose loading family, 
the al-Kbalifas, became the independent sheikhs of Bahrain 
and have ruled Bahrain ever since, except for a brief period 
before 1810. Nevertheless, claims, based on the Persian occupa- 
tion of the islands in the 17th and 1 8th centuries, were renewed 
intermittently. 

In the 1 9th century European powcirs began to take an inUirest 
in the Gulf area. Britain was principally concerned with pre- 
venting French, Russian and German penetration towards 
India, and suppressing the trade in slaves and weapons. In 
1861 the Sheikh of Bahrain undertook to abstain from the 
prosecution of war, piracy and slavery by sea in return for 
British support in case of aggression. In 1880 and 1892 the 
Sheikh further undertook not to cede, mortgage or otherwise 
dispose of parts of his territories to anyone except the British 
Government, nor to enter into a relationship with any other 
government without British consent. A convention acknow- 
ledging Bahrain’s independence was signed by the British and 
Ottoman Governments in 1913, although the islands remained 
under British control. 

Under Sheikh Sulman bin Hamad al-Khalifa (who became 
ruler of Bahrain in 1942), social services and public works wore 
considerably extended. Sheikh Sulman died in November 1961 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Sheikh Isa bin Sulman al- 
Khalifa. In February 1966 elections were held for members of 
an Education and Health Council (the first election in Bahrain 
had been held in 1919 for the Municipal Council). Shortly after 
the 1956 elections, there was a strike in the petroleum refinery, 
aUe^d to be partly a protest against the paternalism of the 
British adviser to the Sheikh. There were further disturbances 
at the time of the Suez crisis. Other symbols of Bahrain’s 
growing independence included the establishment of Bahraini, 
as opposed to British, legal jurisdiction over a wide range of 
nationalities (1957), the issue of Bahrain’s own postage stamps 
(1960) and the introduction of a separate currency (1966). Bah- 
rain also pioneered free education and health services in the Gulf 
region. In 1967 the United Kingdom transferred its principal 
Arabian military base from Aden to Bahrain, but by 1968 the* 
British Government had decided to withdraw all forces ‘East of 


Suez’ before the end of 1971. In October 1973, at the time of 
the Arab- Israeli war, the Bahrain Government gave one year’s 
‘notice to quit’ to the UR navy, whose ships had docking facilities 
in Bahrain, ’fhe evacuation did not, in fact, take place, but 
negotiations continued and Bahrain finally took over the base 
in July 1977. 

Extensive administrative and political reforms came into 
effect in January 1970, when a 12-member Gouncil of State was 
established. The formation of this new body, which became the 
state’s Huprem(j executive* authority, r(q)res(mt<d the first formal 
derogation of th(i ruk^r’s powers. Rhtnkh Khalifa bin Sulman al- 
Khalifa, the ruler’s eldest brother, b(*cam(i President of the 
Council. Only four of th(* initial 12 *l)irectors’ wore members of 
the royal family, but all were Bahrainis, and th(* British advisers 
were reduced to the status of civil servants. Equal numbers of 
Sunni and Shi‘ite Muslims were included (the royal family 
apart) to reflect Bahrain’s religious balance. When Bahrain 
became fully indcipendent, in August 1971, the Council of State 
became the Cabinet of the State of Bahrain ( with Sheikh Khalifa 
as Prime Minister), with authority to direct the country’s 
internal and external affairs. 

After 1968 Bahrain was officially committed to membership 
of the embryonic Federation of Arab Emirate's. The Bahrain 
(Jovernment, however, failed to negotiate an agreement on 
the terms of the federal constitution with the richer, but less 
developed, sheikhdoms in the region. Bahrain’s position was 
stren^henod in May 1970, when Iran accepted a UN report on 
Bahrain’s future that found that popular opinion in Bahrain 
overwhelmingly favoured complete independence rather than 
union with Iran. 

DOMESTIC POUTICS AND INTERNAL UNREST 

On 15 August 1971 Bahrain’s full independence was proclaimed, 
a new treaty of friendship was signed with the United Kingdom, 
and Sheikh Isa took the title of Amir. Bahrain became a member 
of the League of Arab States (the Arab League) and of the 
UN. In December 1972 elections were held for a Constituent 
Assembly. This body drafted a new Constitution, which came 
into force on 6 December 1973. Elections to a 44-member 
National Assembly took place the following day. Of the mem- 
bers, 30 were chosen by the all-male electorate, and the 
remaining 14 were members of the Government. A delay in the 
establishment of trade unions, for which the Constitution made 
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provision, and a sharp rise in the cost of living provoked indus- 
trial unrest in 1974. In August 1975 the Prime Minister sub- 
mitted his resignation, complaining that the National Assembly 
was preventing the C^vemment from carrying out its functions. 
The Amir invited him to form a new government, and, two 
days later, dissolved the National Assembly and suspended the 
Constitution. Although the traditional administrative system 
of majlis (assembly), where citizens and non-citizens present 
petitions to the Amir, remained, it was not until November 1992 
that the Amir announced the formation of a new, 30-member 
Consultative Council. The Council had little scope to question 
or alter government policy, and power remained with the Amir 
and the ruling al-Khalifa family. The establishment of the 
Council met vdth little popular enthusiasm. 

tn. September 1979 Iranian Shi'ite elements exhorted Bah- 
raini Shiites, who are in the majority and many of whom are 
of Iraman descent, to demonstrate against the Sunni Amir. 
Calm was restored, but it was apparent that the new regime in 
Iran was interested in reviving fiie Iranian to Bahrain, 
which the Shah of Iran had not renounced until 1976. In 
December 1981 between 50 and 60 people, mainly Bahrainis, 
were arrested in Bahrain on charges of conspiring to overthrow 
the Grovemment. Bahrainis Minister of the Interior alleged that 
the plot was the work of Hojatoleslam Hadi al-Mudarasi, an 
Iranian cleric, who was operating in the name of the Islamic 
Front for the Liberation of Bahrain (IFLB). In 1984 the discovery 
of a cache of weapons in a Bahraini village renewed fears of 
Iranian attempts to disrupt the island’s stability, and in June 
1985 there was increased concern over Bahrain’s security when 
a further plot to overthrow the Gk)vernment was discovered. 
Despite subsequent reassurances from President Rafsanjani of 
Iran, and cordial relations with his successor, President 
Khatami, Bahrain has continued to monitor carefully botii 
domestic stability and the political situation in Tehran. Strict 
censorship is imposed, and political parties and trade unions 
are banned. The Government has been severely criticized by 
human rights organizations for its alleged use of torture and 
detention without trial. 

Pears of unrest among Bahrain’s Shiite majority have conti- 
nued to preoccupy the ruling regime and to motivate an uncom- 
promising response to popular disaffection. In December 1993 
a prominent human rights organization, Anmesty International, 
published a highly critical report, claiming that Bahraini Shi‘- 
ites had been deprived of their nationality and forcibly exiled 
by their own Government. In response to such criticism, the 
Amir issued a decree in March 1994 pardoning 64 Bahrainis 
exiled since the 1980s and permitting them to return to Bahrain. 
Unrest continued in the following months as young men demon- 
strated against rising unemployment among Bahraini nationals, 
particularly the Shiite population. In November 1994 12 Shiite 
villagers were reported to have been arrested in Jidd Hafs, to 
the west of Manama, following the violent disruption of a charity 
running event in which a group of expatriate men and women 
was participating. In early December police arrested a young 
Shiite cleric, Sheikh Ali Salman, imam of the main Shiite 
mosque in Manama, who had demanded the release of those 
arrested at Jidd Hafs and had also condenmed the participation 
of women in the race. Moreover, he had appealed for the restitu- 
tion of the National Assembly and criticized the ruling family, 
the large number of foreign workers employed on the island, 
and the decline of moral standards. Widespread rioting ensued, 
especially in Shiite areas; in the Shiite quarter of Manama 
demonstrators appealed for the release of Sheikh S alm a n . Des- 
pite an attempt by the Amir to defuse the crisis, rioting con- 
tinued and several people died in clashes with armed police. 
The crisis was particularly embarrassing for the Government 
as it occurred as Bahrain was about to host a s ummi t meeting 
of the Co-operation Council for the Aab States of the Guff 
(Gulf Co-operation Council-GCC), resulting in the presence of 
numerous foreign journalists. The authorities acknowledged the 
existence of political unrest and blamed Sheikh Sa lma n and 
certain Toreign interests’, a coded reference to Iran. The police 
proceeded to make a large number of arrests; according to the 
opposition some 2,500 Bahrainis, mainly Shiites, had been 
arrested by mid-January 1996. While some observers pointed 
to the role of Shiite clerics-many of whom received their 
religious training in the Iranian city of Qom— in instigating the 


unrest, others emphasized that these disturbances were very 
different from the events of 1981 when the new Islamic Republic 
urged Bahraini Shiites to overthrow the Amir. Indeed the 
political slogans employed during the 1994 demonstrations were 
not urging the establishment of an Islamic republic in Bahrain 
but, rather, the restoration of parliamentary Itfe through the 
re-establishment of the National Assembly. Sheikh Salman had 
been active in supporting a petition (which had been circulating 
since October 1994) appealing for the restoration of the National 
Assembly, tibe involvement of women in the democratic process 
and the organization of free elections. According to opposition 
sources, some 21,000-25,000 signatures had been obtained, 
including those of Sunnis and Shiites from the professional 
classes, despite the vigilance of the security services. The 
thwarted aspirations of the Shiite majority, primarily a result 
of socio-economic factors, especially rising unemployment, also 
contributed to the crisis. Shiite workers felt particularly threat- 
ened by the recruitment of cheap and well-qualified Asian 
labour, a practice encouraged by several members of the royal 
family who benefited financially from immigration. Resentment 
had also grown owing to the presence of a large number of 
highly-paid expatriates employed mainly in the financial sector. 

In mid-January 1995 Sheikh Salman, together with two 
associates, was deported from Bahrain, "^en Sheikh Salman 
arrived in the United Kingdom seeking political asylum the 
Bahraini Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sheikh Muhammad bin 
Mubarak al-Khalifa, was dispatched to London to demand that 
Salman’s request be denied. Crown Prince Sheikh Hamad 
bin Isa al-Khalifa accused the British authorities of sheltering 
‘terrorists and saboteurs’. The Government confirmed that the 
demonstrators detained during the unrest in December 1994 
would stand trial, but denied foreign press reports of renewed 
civil disturbances. 

Throughout the crisis the Amir received the full support of 
Saudi Arabia which, according to Bahraini opposition sources, 
had rapidly dispatched two brigades of its National Guard 
(around 4,000 men) across the causeway to Bahrain to assist 
the local police in quelling the rioting. During a visit to Manama 
in late December the Saudi Minister of the Interior, Prince 
Nayef ibn Abd al-Aziz as-Sa‘ud, reiterated his countiys support 
for the Bahrain Government’s firm stance against tiie demon- 
strators, as Saudi Arabia was particularly concerned that any 
unrest among the Shi‘ites of Bahrain should not spread to 
its own Shi'ite population, mainly concentrated in the oil-rich 
Eastern Province. 

In early March 1996 the Amir ordered the release of 100 
detainees, including some of those arrested during the disturb- 
ances in December 1994—300 of whom reportedly remained 
in prison. Meanwhile, as part of its efforts to confront anti- 
Govemment protests, Bahrain convened a meeting of GCC 
Ministers of ffie Interior in Manama in April. In a statement 
issued following the meeting, the (3€C states fully supported 
the measures taken by Bahrain to maintain security and sta- 
bility and declared their determination to fight ‘the phenomenon 
of extremism which is alien to Islam’. PVrther violence had 
erupted at the end of March, in which at least two people died, 
and there were reports of almost daily protests during the first 
week in April. The Prime Mimster claimed that ‘the acts of 
sabotage’ were linked to foreign groups’ and were premeditated. 
Reports suggested that business life had been largely unaffected 
by the disturbances, but the US embassy in Manama neverthe- 
less advised US nationals not to leave ^eir homes at night or 
at the weekend. According to Amnesty International, at least 
700 people had been arrested since December 1994. In May and 
July 1995 several Bahrainis were sentenced to prison terms 
ranging from one year to life imprisonment for their role in the 
disturbances, and one Bahraini was sentenced to death for his 
part in the murder of a policeman in March. In mid-August the 
Amir issued a decree pardoning 150 people detained since the 
disturbances. In the same month the Government initiated 
talks with Shiite opposition leaders m an apparent attempt at 
reconciliation, although in mid-September it was announced 
that the talks had failed. Nevertheless, in late September an 
influential Shiite clergyman, Sheikh Abd al-Amir al-Jamri 
(imprisoned in April), was released from detention; more than 
40 other Shiite detainees were released shortly afterwards. 
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At the end of June 1995 the Prime Minister, Sheikh Khalifa 
bin Sulman al-Khalifa, announced the first ra^or cabinet 
reshuffle in nearly 20 years. Cabinet changes had been expected 
since the outbreak of political unrest in December 1994, but the 
regime stressed that the reallocation of portfolios was not a 
result of the pro-democi-acy demonstrations but had been 
planned for some time. There were no changes, however, to the 
key defence, foreign affairs, finance and national economy and 
interior portfolios. Within the new 16-man Cabinet, seven posts 
were retained by members of the ruling family and five by 
Shiites. It was also announced that the Bahraini Defence Force 
would be expanded. The opposition denounced the reshuffle as 
purely cosmetic, and accused the Government of ignoring new 
political developments. 

Meanwhile, the opposition maintained that in the course 
of the reconciliation talks it had initiated in mid-1995, the 
authorities had agreed to release all detainees and to allow the 
return of political exiles. In retum, the opposition pledged to 
exert its influence in an attempt to end the violence. By early 
October some 400 political prisoners had been released, but 
others remained in detention. Accusing the Government of 
having failed to fulfil its promise to release all detainees, in 
October seven opposition leaders led by Sheikh al-Jamri began 
a hunger strike. They demanded the release of all political 
prisoners, permission for those dissidents who had been 
deported to return to Bahrain, and an agreement by the author- 
ities to resume open talks with the opposition regarding the 
restoration of the 1973 Constitution; the Government had 
denied that earlier meetings with the opposition had actually 
taken place. However, Sheikh aWamri and the other protesters 
ended their hunger strike at the beginning of November without 
achieving their objectives. 

Disturbances erupted again in November 1995 (especially 
among students) and, according to opposition sources, the police 
made hundreds of arrests. The authorities sought assistance 
from Saudi Arabia, and it was reported that Saudi security 
officers wore again dispatched to reinforce the Bahraini police. 
In January and February 1996 the conflict escalated when a 
number of bombs exploded in Manama’s business district. The 
security forces had closed mosques where prominent leaders 
had continued to urge the authorities to restore democracy, and 
in late January eight opposition leaders, including Sheikh al- 
Jamri, had boon rearrested. They were expected to stand trial 
on charges of inciting unrest. For the first time in the recent 
disturbances the authorities also detjiinod a prominent KSunni 
member of the Committee for Popular Petition; Ahmad ash- 
Shamlan, a lawyer, was arrested alter he distributed a state- 
ment criticizing the Government’s authoritarian action. Ash- 
Shamlan was released in May following strong representation 
by international organizations. The closure of mosques provoked 
renewed violence, as protosters clashed with police. Mass arrests 
were reported, and at the beginning of February the Ministry 
of the Interior admitted that some 600 people had been detained, 
although the opposition estimated the number of arrests at 
2,000. Reports suggested that most of those detained were hold 
without charge or trial, and that they included women and 
children. A report published in September 1995 by Amnesty 
International had emphasized what it claimed to be the system- 
atic use of torture by the security services when interrogating 
political prisoners. Previously, civil disturbances had been dealt 
with by the Ministry of the Interior, but in a statement issued 
at the end of January 1996 the Ministiy of Defence announced 
that it was prepared to introduce martial law and to deploy the 
Bahrain Defence Force to restore effective order in the future. 

In March 1996 as unrest continued, seven Bangladeshi 
workers were killed in a fire-bomb attack on a restaurant in 
Sitra, representing the worst arson attack since the disturb- 
ances began. Within days the Ministry of the Interior announced 
that it had arrested a number of individuals who had confessed 
to the attack, but many Bahrainis suspected that the attack 
was the work of government agents. The opposition condemned 
the attack, while the Bangladeshi Government was critical of 
the Bahrain security forces* handling of the case. On 20 March 
the Amir issued a decree transferring jurisdiction for a range 
of offences from ordinary courts to the Higher Court of Appeal, 
sitting as the State Security Court. This effectively introduced 
a ‘fast track’ system where the accused has no right of appeal 
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and the role of the defence is greatly limited. On 26 March, Isa 
Ahmad Hassan Qambar was execuU‘d by firing squad after 
being sentenced to death for killing a policeman during clashes 
with security forces in March 1995. It was the first execution 
in Bahrain for almost 20 years. Qambar’s trial was condemned 
by Amnesty International for ignoring Internationally accepted 
human rights standards’, while the Bahraini opposition 
described it as a ‘political murder’ intended to prompt popular 
compliance. There were allegations that the case against 
Qambar had been based on confossions made in detention and 
under torture. The execution provoked mass protests, with 
police using tear-gas to disperse young Shiite pnitostors. Thous- 
ands of people observed a week of mourning declared by the 
opposition to mark (jambar’s execution. In April the Govern- 
ment announced the cr(‘ation of a Higher Council of Islamic 
Affairs, appointed by the Prime Minister and headed by the 
Minister of Justice and Islamic Affairs, to supervise religious 
activities in the country, including those of the Shi‘ite popula- 
tion. Ijoading figures in the Shi‘ite community immediately 
condemned the move as an attempt to interfert^ in their affairs. 
At the end of April the Government announctid that the State 
Security Court had imprisoned 1 1 people on charges connected 
with the disturbances, including arson, sabotage and member- 
ship of illegal organizations. It was reported that largo numbers 
of defendants had been tried in groups and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment by the Court. At the l)(‘ginning of May, 
following the d<‘ath of a demonstrator after si‘curity forces 
opened fin^ on a crowd of protesUtrs, a number orbombs exploded 
throughout the country, killing seviTal people* (including two 
policemen). Most observers are convinced that the pro-democ- 
racy movement is locally-rooted, unifying various trends and 
sections of Bahraini society with no outside support, despite title 
insistence of the authorities that the dissidents have foreign 
backers. 

At the beginning of June 1996 the Governmemt organized a 
press conference* in Manama at which it announce*d that some 
10 prisoners had confessed to belonging to the military branch 
of Hezbollah Bahrain, a previously unknown organization. The 
authorities stated that the prisoners had admitted that this 
t(*rrorist group had been created on the instruction of Iran’s 
Ii(‘volutionary Guards and had received financial support from 
them. Thcjy alleged that young Bahraini ShilUm had received 
militai^ training in the Iranian holy city of Qom and in guerrilla 
bases in the Beka’a valley in I.(*banon. They also claimed that 
the previous 18 months of unrest had been the culmination of 
a ‘terrorist programme of sabotage’ perpetrated by this group 
in order to overthrow the regime and replace it with a pro- 
Iranian government. fIoweve‘r, the authorities were satisfied 
that they had arrested the movememt’s loaders. The day after 
the press conference, as the prisoners made thedr confessions 
before television cameras, one of them claimed that Sheikh al- 
Jamri had ‘sanctioned’ two bomb attacks carried out in July 
1995. However, an opposition spokesman in London rejected 
claims that a Hezbollah group sponsored by Iran was active in 
Bahrain, and claimed that the regime was merely using Iran 
as a .scapegoat. Independent sources cast doubt on the validity 
of the confessions, claiming that the prisoners had been denied 
legal representation during their detention, and referred to 
Amnesty International’s report in September 1995 which 
alleged that political doUiinoes were systematically tortured. 
They also pointed out that recent acts of sabotage were not 
professionally executed and therefore not consistent with the 
presence of a well-trained and well-armed movement such as 
Hezbollah. This was the first time that the Bahrain Government 
had directly accused Iran of supporting the unrest, allegations 
which Iran continued to deny. Bahrain recalled its ambassador 
to Tehran and downgraded its diplomatic representation there. 

In July 1996 the State Security Court imposed death sen- 
tences on three of the eight young Bahrainis convicted of the 
arson attack in Sitra. Another four men were sentenced to 
life imprisonment. The death sentences provoked widespread 
protests, and, after international criticism, the Government 
agreed to allow an appeal against the ruling. In October the 
Court of Cassation ruled that it had no jurisdiction to overturn 
the verdict, and the fate of the three men seemed likely to 
be decided by the Amir. There were more anti-Govemment 
demonstrations in July and August, and a campaign of civil 
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disobe^ence organized by the exiled Bahrain Freedom Move- 
ment (BFM) was reported to have been well supported, notably 
among the Shi a population. Towards the end of the year Govern- 
ment plans to close a number of Shi*a mosques resulted in 
further unrest. Demonstrators gathered at the Ras Roman 
mosque in central Ma nam a became involved in a violent con- 
frontation with the security forces during which police fired 
tear-gas at worshippers. Civil unrest continued in December, 
and there were rumours that the ruling fEimily was divided over 
how to respond to the crisis. 

In September 1996, in what was interpreted as a move to 
counter opposition demands, the Amir expanded the member- 
ship of the government-appointed Consultative Council from 30 
to 40 and allowed up to one-half of the members to be elected 
indirectly through professional and cultural organizations. The 
new Council was comprised of 22 members of the previous body 
and 18 new members nominated by the Amir. Appointed for a 
four-year term, the Council was to comment on most areas of 
government policy (the previous Council had been restricted to 
consideration of Cabinet-proposed legislation) but would still 
enjoy very limited powers since its recommendations would 
continue to be non-binding on the Government. A new decree, 
issued by the Amir in June, divided Bahrain into four new 
administrative regions known as mohafadat, with the aim of 
improving services and making ofiBcials more accountable. How- 
ever, opponents argued that the new system would enable 
the Ministry of the Interior to intensify security measures, 
particularly following reports that the ministry was to be reor- 
ganized and the intelligence service expanded. In January 1997 
Qie Amir issued a decree establishing a National Guard to 
provide support for the Bahraini Defence Force and the security 
forces of the interior ministry. Crown Prince Hamad, already 
Commander-in-Chief of the Defence Force, was also appointed 
to command the new force, and there was speculation that its 
primary duty would be to protect the ruling family. 

Unrest continued during 1997, and in March a week of anti- 
Govemment protests marked the first anniversary of the execu- 
tion of Isa Ahmad Hassan Qambar. Although stricter security 
measures had resulted in fewer public demonstrations, arson 
attacks increased substantially, especially against commercial 
premises in Manama. During 1994-97 more than 30 people 
were killed in arson attacks and small-scale bombings. Two car 
bomb explosions in the capital, in June and October 1997, were 
considered by some observers to signal the beginning of a 
heightened campaign of violence on the part of the opposition. 
A pronounced increase in the number of Asian workers targeted 
by arsonists between 1996 and early 1998 was attributed, in 
part, to mounting frustration among less privileged sections of 
Bahraini society at rising unemployment. 

In April 1997 the US military command in Bahrain placed 
its forces on alert after reports of possible terrorist operations 
against US navy personnel by Hezbollah Bahrain. In January 
the security forces had successfully contained large-scale anti- 
Govemment demonstrations organized by opponents of the 
regime on the occasion of the second anniversary of the arrest 
of Sheikh Abd al-Amir al-Jamri. The deteriorating health of the 
prominent Shi'ite cleric lent a sense of urgency to the occasion, 
particularly as Amnesty International had afready raised con- 
cerns about his well-being. In July, following tide death in 
custody of another senior Shi'ite dissident cleric, the US-based 
Human Rights Watch published a report condenming the se- 
curity practices of the Bahrain Government. Growing concern 
for human rights in Bahrain resulted in unprecedented scrutiny 
of Bahraini internal affairs by the international community 
(the European Parliament in particular urged the Bahrain 
Government to release political prisoners and to grant access to 
human rights organizations), and sentences imposed on political 
opponents became noticeably more lenient. In mid-April 1997 
the trial of 81 Bahrainis accused of membership of the terrorist 
organization Hezbollah Bahrain ended unexpectedly with rela- 
tively light sentences; no death sentences were passed and 
the maximum terms of imprisonment imposed (on the alleged 
leaders) were 15 years. A lawsuit filed by the Government in 
October against eight Shi'ite members of the opposition resident 
abroad followed a siTnilar course. Despite the severity of the 
charges, which included inciting violence, establishing Hez- 
bollah Bahrain, and attempting to overthrow the regime, the 


dissidents, who were tried in absentia, received prison sentences 
of between five and 15 years. During 1997 the authorities 
released a substantial number of political detainees (approxi- 
mately 3,000, accortog to unof&cii sources). 

In January 1998 the Amir announced plans further to enlarge 
the Consultative Council. Media coverage of Council proceed- 
ings, meanwhile, increased substantially and access to meetings 
was granted to the press and to the state-controlled television. 
In addition, during 1997 the Ministry of Information relaxed 
publishing restrictions considerably. Administrative reorganiz- 
ation of the country continued, and two members of the ruling 
family were appointed to the governorships of Manama and 
Muharraq island in 1997 and 1998; they were to be directly 
responsible to the Ministry of the Interior. These new develop- 
ments were interpreted as further evidence of an ongoing power 
struggle between the Prime Mimster and the Crown Prince. In 
late February 1998 Ian Henderson, the long-serving. British- 
born head of the State Security Investigation Directorate, was 
replaced by Khahd bin Muhammad al-I^alifa, a close associate 
of the Crown Prince. The dismissal of Henderson, considered to 
be central to the apparatus of state repression, was welcomed 
by opponents of the Government, who stated that a precondition 
for ialogue with the Government was the ^Bahrainization' of 
the security forces: in 1997 opposition sources estimated that 
as many as 50,000 non-Bahrainis were employed in the country’s 
security services. 

During 1998 the security forces were increasingly successful 
in containing internal unrest. Severe sentences were handed 
down to political opponents by the State Security Court, in 
contrast to the leniency displayed during the previous year. 
Although the International Committee of tiie Red Cross (ICRC) 
reported an improvement in prison conditions since 1997, oppos- 
ition figures continued to voice their concerns about security 
practices, particularly the alleged extraction of confessions 
under torture and the enforced signing of pre-drafted docu- 
ments. Renewed protests followed the death, in government 
custody, of a young Shi'ite in July 1998, and in late 1998 the 
death of a political activist, recently released from detention, 
provoked confrontations between Shiite demonstrators and 
police forces in Sitra. Also in July the death in Lebanon of a 
Bahraini national, Tawfiq Abd an-Nabi Ibrahim al-Baharinah, 
prompted speculation about efforts on the part of the Bahrain 
Government to trace links between the internal opposition and 
Hezbollah. Initial reports, endorsed by the Lebanese Minister 
of Forei^ Affairs, suggested that al-Baharinah had been a 
Bahraini intelligence agent, although Bahrain subsequently 
denied this. Independent observers suggested that al-Bahar- 
inah, who had died under mysterious circumstances, might have 
been a member of the opposition IFLB, which is believed to 
have a strong support base in Lebanon. Renewed government 
concerns with the possible involvement of Lebanese Hezbollah 
in Bahrain’s internal affairs coincided with the explosion of a 
car bomb in central Manama in November. A few days earlier a 
Lebanese Shiite had been arrested, together with five Bahraini 
citizens, on terrorist charges; it was alleged that the six had 
smuggled explosives into Bahrain via Syria and Saudi Arabia, 
following intensive training at a Hezbollah camp in southern 
Lebanon. In November the Bahrain Government announced its 
willingness to allow a UN human rights working party to visit 
Bahrain in order to investigate the application of the 1974 
State Security Act. Following widespread international media 
attention focusing on criticism of alleged legal abuses in Bah- 
rain, in late February 1999 the State Security Court finally 
began legal proceeding against Sheikh al-Jamri, the opposition 
spiritual leader imprisoned in 1996. (Under the terms of the 
State Security Act, which provides for the imprisonment of 
suspects without trial for a period of up to three years. Sheikh 
al-Jamri was due to be released in early 1999. ) In July tiie Court 
sentenced al-Jamri to 10 years’ imprisonment and imposed a 
substantial fine on him, ^though the new Amir (see below) 
granted him an official pardon on the following day. In June 
tiie Amir had granted an amnesty to a number of detainees 
being held on security-related charges. 

ACCESSION OF SHEIKH HAMAD 

On 6 March 1999 Crown Prince Sheikh Hamad bin Isa al- 
Khalifa was appointed Amir upon the death of his fa^er. His 
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accession encouraged expectations of political change among 
the opposition, which welcomed the change of leadership as an 
opportunity to renew negotiations with the Government and 
urged a temporary cessation of popular protest as a gesture of 
respect for the deceased Amir. Although diplomatic sources in 
Bahrain predicted that the new Amir would adopt a more 
conciliatory position with regard to security issues, Sheikh 
Hamad's fhst official address to the nation in mid-March was 
emphatic in its high regard for the armed forces as the guardians 
of both internal security and regional stability. At the end of 
May Sheikh Hamad effected a cabinet reorganization in which 
three new ministers were appointed, including Abdullah Hassan 
Saif, formerly Governor of the Bahrain Monetary Agency, as 
Minister of Finance; Majid Jawad al-Jishi was appointed to the 
newly-created post of Minister of State. Sheikh Salman bin 
Hamad al-Khahfa, eldest son of the Amir, became Crown Prince 
and Sheikh Khalifa bin Sulman al-Khalifa remained as Prime 
Minister, despite a long-standing power struggle with the new 
Amir, 

Relations between the Amir and the Prime Minister remained 
strained during 1999. Sheikh Hamad made efforts to establish 
both his reputation and that of the Crown Prince; Sheikh 
Salman deputized for his father in high-profile meetings with 
foreign diplomats, and made a much-publicized four-day visit 
to the USA in January 2000. In a National Day address in 
December 1999, Sheikh Hamad stated his intention to hold 
elections for municipal councils, on the basis of universal suf- 
frage. However, no timetable was announced for these elections, 
and the extent of the Amir’s desire to introduce some form of 
democracy remained unclear, particularly in the light of the 
military credentials of the now governors of Manama and 
Muharraq, appointed in September. The Government’s nomina- 
tion of 18 mayors with responsibility for districts of Manama 
raised further concerns as to the authorities’ security agenda. 

The opposition has continued to voice concerns about the real 
substance of planned reforms, despite the Amir’s promises of 
an expanded role for the Consultative Council and the creation 
of a human rights committee in early October 1999. The release 
of 320 political detainees and the pardon of 42 exiles between 
June and November was welcomed by the opposition as a 
response to calls for national reconciliation. However, the oppos- 
ition’s spiritual leader, Sheikh aKJamri, remained effectively 
under house arrest, despite receiving a pardon from the new 
Amir. 

In September 2000 the Amir announced that four women, as 
well as a number of non-Muslims, would, for the first time, bo 
appointed to the Consultative Council; this was seen by many 
as an initial step towards increased political participation in 
Bahrain and was particularly welcomed by the USA. 

TERRITORIAL DISPUTE WITH QATAR 

In April 1986 a long-standing territorial dispute between Bah- 
rain and Qatar erupted into a military confrontation. Qatari 
military forces raided the island of Fasht ad-Dibal, a coral reef 
situated midway between Bahrain and Qatar, over which both 
claim sovereignty. During the raid Qatar seized 29 foreign 
workers (all of whom were subsequently released), who were 
constructing a coastguard station for Bahrain on the island. 
Officials of the GCC met representatives from both states in an 
attempt to reconcile them and avoid a split within the Council. 
Fasht ad-Dibal was the third area of dispute between the two 
countries, the others being Zubara, on mainland Qatar, and the 
Hawar islands. In July 1991 Qatar instituted proceedings at 
the International Court of Justice (ICJ) in The Hague in an 
attempt to resolve the dispute over the potentially oil-nch 
Hawar islands, the shoals of Dibal and Quitat Jaradah and 
the delineation of the maritime boundary. In mid-1992 Qatar 
rejected Bahrain’s attempt to broaden the issue to include its 
claim to part of the Qatari mainland, around Zubara, which had 
been Bahraini territory until the early 20th century. Following 
preliminary deliberations, the ICJ declared that it did have 
authority to adjudicate in the dispute, even though Qatar had 
applied unilaterally to the Court. Bahrain continued to insist 
that a bUateral solution be sought, rejected the jurisdiction of 
the ICJ in the matter and welcomed a Saudi Arabian offer to 
mediate in the dispute. 


History 

Relations with Qatar deteriorated further at the end of 1995. 
Qatar criticized Bahrain’s decision to build a tourist resort on 
iSie Hawar islands, and urged co-operation with the ICJ on 
the resolution of the dispute. Bahrain, however, defended its 
decision, maintaining that the islands wore ‘sovereign territory’ 
and again refused to accept the jurisdiction of the ICJ on this 
issue. Bahrain boycotted the GCC annual summit convened in 
Doha, the Qatari capital, in December 1996, at which it was 
decided to establish a quadripartite committee (comprising 
those GCC countries not involved in the dispute) to facilitate a 
solution. Attempts by the committee to foster improved relations 
between Bahrain and Qatar achieved a degree of success, and 
meetings between prominent government ministers from both 
countries in London, United Kingdom, and Manama in February 
and March 1997 resulted in the announcement that diplomatic 
relations at ambassadorial level were to bo established between 
the two countries by mid-1997. However, while the Qatari 
Government appointed its diplomatic rcpresentiitive soon after 
the exchange of ambassadors was agreed, the Bahraini authori- 
ties did not name their representative to Doha. There were 
renewed tensions between the two countries in mid-1997, when 
the Bahraini authorities opent^d a now hotel on the Hawar 
islands; plans to build a housing complex ther<‘ were also 
announced, and in Februaiy 1998 the Amir made a widely- 
publicized visit to the islands. There hav(* been repeated regional 
attempts to find a solution to the dispute, particularly by Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab Kmirates (UAK), whose opposition 
to Qatar’s stance has encouraged Bahrain to emphasize its 
belief in its territorial rights there by inen^asing its occupancy 
of the islands. Bahrain repeatedly stat(*.d that it would disregard 
any final decision made by the ICJ, and dismissed as forgeries 
a aeries of documents submith'd by th(» (Jatari Government in 
support of its own claim. In September the (Jatari Government 
presented a report to the ICJ in support of th(‘ legitimacy of the 
documents that it had pitwiously laid before the ( ’ourt, although 
it subsequently agreed to withdraw the documents from evid- 
ence. In mid-1998 Bahrain’s plans to build a causeway linking 
the islands to the mainland fuelled speculati<m about a future 
military escalation between the two countrum, and in October 
the (iatari G-overnment retaliated by including Zubara and the 
Hawar islands among the listed constituencies at municipal 
elections, The Bahrain Government publicly denounced this 
action as a violation of Bahrain’s t(‘rritorial integrity, and 
accused Qatar of undermining Bahrain’s internal stability. 

Relations with Qatar remained tenses following the accession 
of Sheikh Hamad in March 1999. In June Bahrain notably 
attempted to pressure other GCC members into censuring the 
Qatar-based Al-tJazoera satellite television sUition, which had 
broadcast interviews with members of the Bahraini opposition. 
In late 1999, however, there was a marked improvement and 
the Amir of Qatar made his first official visit to Manama. During 
his visit it was agreed that a joint committees headed by the 
Crown Princes of Bahrain and (Jatar, would bc! t^stablished to 
encourage co-operation and to seek a bilateral solution to the 
territorial disputes. A second H(mior-level meciting was held in 
early January 2000, when Sheikh Hamad made his first visit 
to Qatar. The two countries agreed to expedites the opening of 
embassies in Manama and Doha; Bahrain niportedly nominated 
an ambassador to Qatar. In February, following the first meeting 
of the Bahrain-Qatar Supremo Joint CommitUse, it was 
announced that the possibility of constructing a causeway to 
link the two states was to ho investigated; C^utar named its 
ambassador to Bahrain on the same day. In May, however, 
Bahrain unilaterally suspended the Supreme Joint Committee 
pending the ruling of the ICJ. Hearings by the Court began in 
late May and were completed by the end of June; a verdict was 
expected by the end of the year. 

OTHER INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Concern over regional security was one of the reasons why 
Bahrain joined five other Gulf states in forming the GCC in 
March 1981. Bahrain’s intention to maintain its security 
through collective defence has also been emphasized by the 
country’s participation in joint naval manoeuvres with Qatar 
and other Gulf states, and in the GCC’s ‘Peninsula Shield’ 
military exercises. Bahrain provides onshore facilities for US 
forces, and there is a large US navy presence. 
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In August 1990 Bahrain’s position assumed new strategic 
importance as a result of Iraq’s occupation and annexation of 
Kuwait. Following the annexation, Bahrain j&nnly supported 
the implementation of UN economic sanctions against Iraq, and 
pe^tted the stationing of US combat aircraft in Bahrain. 
British armed forces participating in the multinational force for 
the defence of Saudi Arabia and the liberation of Kuwait were 
also stationed in Bahrain in 1990-91. In May 1991 representa- 
tives of the B^rain Government met defence of&cials from the 
USA, the United Kingdom and Germany to discuss post-war 
security arrangements, and the role that the USA should play 
in the implementation of any regional security plan. In June 
the Amir visited Kuwait for talks on regional security, and it 
was announced that Bahrain would remain a regional support 
base for the USA, but would not become the headquarters of a 
Gulf-based US m^tary command and control centre. At the end 
of October Bahrain and the USA signed a defence co-operation 
agreement allowing for joint military exercises, the storage of 
equipment and the use of Bahraini port facilities by US forces. 
In January 1994 memorandums on military co-operation were 
signed with the USA and the United Kmgdom. 

In July 1992 Bahrain’s Prime Minister expressed the hope 
that the country’s relations with Iraq would improve and that, 
eventually, both Iraq and Iran would be incorporated into the 
GCC. This was the first time that a government of a GGC state 
had openly promoted the restoration of contacts with Iraq. 
However, at the GCC summit in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, in 
December 1993, there was criticism of both Iraq and Iran. In 
the final communique the Heads of State of the six GCC member 
countries demanded that international pressure on Iraq to 
observe all UN resolutions pertaining to it should be maintained, 
and that the sovereignty of Kuwait should be respected. It was 
also decided to double the size of the Saudi-based ‘Peninsula 
Shield’ joint defence force. In October 1994, when Iraqi troops 
were again positioned in the Iraq-Kuwait border area, Bafrpain 
deployed combat aircraft and naval umts to join GCC and US 
forces in the defence of Kuwait. In a statement issued in mid- 
October, Bahrain, together with the other GCC member states 
and Egypt and Syria, condemned Iraqi threats against Kuwait 
and reaffirmed its full support for Kuwait’s sovereigniy. 

Throughout the 1990s Bahrain received support from Paki- 
stan, Egypt, Syria and Jordan, but Saudi Arabia has remained 
its most steadfast ally, in both political and economic respects. 
Increasingly, Saudi Arabia has linked Bahrain’s stability to its 
own internal security, owing to the large Shi^ite population in 
its Eastern Province. A number of GCC countries have offered 
their support for maintaining the status quo in Bahrain, but it 
is unclear whether they accept Bahrain’s argument that if the 
dissidents succeed there, unrest will spread to other states in 
the region. However, regional tensions have continued to arise. 
An appeal made by a number of leading Kuwaiti personalities 
to the Amir to renew dialogue with the opposition resulted in 
an official Bahraini protest to the Kuwait Government and the 
UAE’s request for an end to UN sanctions against Iraq was 
similarly rejected by Bahrain, which supports Saudi Arabia’s 
uncompromising stance on this issue. 

Bahrain attended the Arab League summit meeting in Cairo, 
Egypt, at the end of June 1996, where the final communique 
criticized Iran for its ‘interference in the internal affairs of 
Bahrain’. Relations have, however, improved steadily since the 
election of Sayed Muhammad Khatami as President of Iran in 
May 1997. The new Iranian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Kamal 
Kharrazi, visited Bahrain in November and discussed the expan- 
sion of diplomatic, cultural and economic relations between the 
two countries with his Bahraini counterpart. In March 1998 the 
former Iranian President, Hashemi Rdsanjani, was received 
for talks with the Amir during a two-day visit to Ma n a m a. It 
was noted that Saudi Arabia actively encouraged increased 
diplomatic contacts between Bahrain and Iran, which culmin- 
ated in the appointment of an Iranian ambassador to Bahrain 
in December 1998. In early October Bahrain’s Minister of 
Labour and Social Affairs, Abd an-Nabi ash-Shula, had visited 
Iran, where he met representatives of a number of Shi‘a religious 
foundations that the Bahrain Government has accused of prov- 
iding financial support to sections of the Bahraini opposition. 
The Iranian Government has come under increasing pressure 
from Saudi Arabia to control the activities of uncompromising 


Shi‘a clerics in Bahrain, particularly following the tentative 
rapprochement between Saudi Arabia and Iran which gathered 
momentum during 1998. 

Following talks in December 1999, relations at ambassadorial 
level were re-established between Bahrain and Iran, and in late 
March 2000 the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the two countries 
met in Manama to discuss regional security as well as political 
and economic co-operation. A joint economic commission, which 
held its first meeting in early March, was considered by many 
observers to be the basis for the further expansion of bilateral 
ties. 

The first official Israeli delegation to visit Bahrain arrived in 
late September 1994, and in the following month the Israeli 
Minister of the Environment, Yossi Sarid, attended multilateral 
Middle East talks on environmental issues held in Manama. 
During his visit Sarid met with Bahrain’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, marking the first contact at ministerial level between 
Bahrain and Israel. However, despite further ministerial-level 
contacts it is thought that Bahrain will follow the example of 
Saudi Arabia and refuse a move towards diplomatic relations 
until there is a comprehensive Middle East peace settlement 
and the issue of the status of Jerusalem, in particiQar, is 
resolved. Bahrain, unlike Qatar and Oman, declined to send a 
representative to the ftmeral of Israeli Prime Minister Itzhak 
R^in, who was assassinated in November 1995, and denied 
that there had been any contact between the Bahraini Minister 
of Commerce and his Israeli counterpart at the Middle East 
and North AjBdca Economic Summit conducted in Jordan during 
the previous month. In March 1997, in protest at Israel’s deci- 
sion to construct a Jewish settlement in a disputed area of East 
Jerusalem, the Arab League voted to suspend negotiations to 
establish ffiplomatic links with Israel, close Israeli missions, 
restore the economic boycott and withdraw from multilateral 
peace talks. Allegations in late 1999 of secret diplomatic and 
commercial contacts between the Bahrain Government and 
Israel were promptly denied by Manama. In early 2000 Crown 
Prince Salman held semi-official talks with former Israeli Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres during the World Economic Forum 
summit in Davos, Switzerland. On this occasion the Bahrain 
Government made it clear that the meeting was contingent on 
progress in the Middle East peace process, after widespread 
criticism in the Arab press. 

In December 1995, with some reluctance, Bahrain agreed to 
a request from the USA to allow the temporary stationing of 
US military aircraft in Bahrain. In March 1996 an agreement 
was reached with the USA to supply Bahrain with an advanced 
fidgate and air-defence system. The USA condemned Iran for 
interfering in Bahrain’s internal affairs, and in Jime 1996, after 
the Bahraini authorities annotmced the discovery of an alleged 
Iranian-backed plot to destabilize the archipelago, the Govern- 
ment made public US President Bill Clinton’s assurances to the 
Amir that the USA pledged its ‘total support to his Government, 
his sovereignty and the security of Bahraini territories*. In late 
1997 the USA supported Bahrain’s candidature to the UN 
Security Council. However, relations between the two countries 
deteriorated subsequently; in early 1998 a US Department of 
State review of human rights was extremely critical of Bahrain’s 
record, and relations deteriorated further in February when 
Bahrain opposed any military intervention in Iraq, and advo- 
cated a diplomatic solution te the impasse between weapons 
inspectors of the UN Special Commission (UNSCOM) and the 
Iraqi authorities. In March the Bahrain Government agreed to 
accommodate a continued US military presence, and in April 
US forces replaced their combat and air support units using 
Bahrain as a base, in order to strengthen US offensive capabili- 
ties; Bahraini forces also participated in naval exercises with 
both US and British units. However, following a visit by the 
Amir to the USA in June— the first such visit by a Gulf leader 
for more than five years— it seemed that the US Government 
was intending to reduce its mihtary presence in tlie region. 
Talks with President Clinton and UN Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan in Washington, DC, in early June emphasized Babrain’s 
support for the implementation of Middle East peace accords in 
line with the poli(y of the Arab League. Following a meeting of 
Bahraini and US officials in Washington in October, the US 
Secretary of Defense, William Cohen, visited Babrain in an 
attempt to promote the purchase of a US anti-ballistic missile 
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system. Although the Bahrain Government supported the US- 
led military campaign against Iraq in December (the operation 
was centred in Manama, where the Fifth Fleet is headquar- 
tered), it maintained a low profile and refrained from any public 
endorsement of the air-striies. In mid-1999 it was reported that 
Bahrain desired both a reduction of the US military presence 
in Bahrain, particularly the Fifth Fleet, and the closure of the 
UNSCOM office in Manama. 

Relations with the United Kingdom were somewhat strained 
by the election there, in May 1997, of a Labour Government 
which announced its intention to place greater importance on 
human rights considerations in its foreign policy dealings. None 
the less, in late October 1998 the British Secretary of State for 
Defence, George Robertson, visited Bahrain to rally support for 
a planned renewal of the military campaign against Iraq. At 
the end of 1998 the British Government attempted to improve 
military relations with Bahrain by actively encouraging an 
accord that would lead to the establishment of a British-spon- 
sored military college in the archipelago. The activities of the 
London-based opposition, meanwhile, continued to test diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries. In September mem- 
bers of a British government delegation encountered 
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considerable opposition to a decision by the British authorities 
to grant refugee status to three prominent Bahraini opposition 
figures; earlier in September Ali Salman Ahmed, Hamza Ali 
ad-Dayri and Haidar Hasan as-Sitri, who had each been sen- 
tenced in absentia to five years’ imprisonment by a Bahraini 
court in November 1997, were allowed to extend their period of 
residence in the United Kingdom. A report produced by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation during the delegation’s visit 
alleged discrimination by the Bahrain Government against the 
local Shi'a population, and was publicized by the local media as 
evidence of continued British support for ‘terrorist activities’. 
In late April 1999, during a short visit to London, Bahrain’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sheikh Muhammad bin Mubarak 
al-Khalifa, demanded the immediate expulsion of his Gov- 
ernment’s political opponents from the United Kingdom, 

The announcement in July 1 999 of a new military co-operation 
agreement between Bahrain and France was widely interpreted 
as an indication of Bahrain’s growing dissatisfaction with the 
United Kingdom’s attitude towards members of the exiled Bah- 
rain opposition. None the loss, official sources described the first 
visit as Amir of Shedkh Hamad to the United Kingdom in 
November tis ‘constructive’, despiUi renewed protests from 
human rights groups. 


Economy 

ALAN J. DAY 


Based on an earlier article by Dr. P. T, H. Unwin, with subsequent revision by Rk^iaki) 1. Lawi.khs 


INTRODUCTION 

During the 1970s and 1980s the exploitation of Bahrain’s hydro- 
carbon resources was the basis for considerable economic diver- 
sification, particularly in the construction, industry and banking 
sectors. After the Gulf crisis of 1990-91 Bahrain encountered 
some difficulty in regaining the momentum for economic growth. 
The official unemployment rate was 2.3% in late 1999, hut was 
unofficially estimated to be over 16% at that time, while the 
population growth rate (currently around 3.6% per year) had 
until 1997 exceeded the rate of increase in GDP (which was 
3.1% in that year). Accordingly, although GDP increased by 
4.8% in 1998 and was estimated to have increased by 4.6% in 
1999, the creation of new jobs continued to be a priority for the 
Government. 

In 1991 the Government established the Bahrain Develop- 
ment Bank to provide long-term loans and venture capital to 
attract investors, and the Bahrain Marketing and Promotions 
Office to oncourage companies to establish a base in the region. 
Incentives to new investors introduced in the 1993 Government 
Incentive Programme included major tax concessions, rebates 
on rent and power charges to small and medium-sized com- 
panies, and a subsidy for every Bahraini national employed. 
Official procedures were simplified, and full foreign ownership 
of companies was allowed provided that they were engaged in 
industrial activities or were establishing a base for the sale of 
manufactured goods and services in the Gulf region. According 
to the Government, this constituted the best foreign investment 
incentive package in the region. There was also duty-free access 
to the wider market of the Co-operation Council for the Arab 
States of the Gulf (Gulf Co-operation Council, GCC—of which 
Bahrain is a member) for Bahrain-based industries whose prod- 
ucts met GCC eligibility criteria. 

Having encouraged new private industrial investment, Bah- 
rain was forced to consider the crucial future expansion of 
infrastructure, including water and electricity supply systems 
in imminent need of additional capacity to meet rising demand. 
The Government, however, was reluctant to embark on a major 
capital spending programme as long as it continued to experi- 
ence problems in containing the existing budget deficit. Approval 
for several major development projects was postponed during 
1994 and 1995, when it was widely predicted that the Govern- 
ment would eventually seek foreign private investment for 
key infrastructure developments. During 1996, however, the 


Govornmont’s financial situation (already beni^fiting from 
higher oil export prices) was greatly strengthened by Saudi 
Arabia’s di^cision to allocate its shares of the 1996 annual output 
of petroleum from the jointly-owned Abu Saafa oilfield to Bah- 
rain (see Petroleum and Gas, below). By early 1997 the Govern- 
ment had approved a medium-U^rm investment programme 
totalling more than US$3,()()0m., including a new port and 
industrial aroa and additional wat(^r and power plants, giving 
rise to expectations of a pt^riod of strong growth after the relative 
stagnation of recent years. However, the decline in world petro- 
leum prices resulted in a budget deficit of of GDP in 1998, 
the largest for many years. vSome developmcmt projects were 
cancelled or scaled down, and more than HI) 7()m. was to be 
borrowed during 1999 to financ(j (essential infrastructure pro- 
jects. 

On his accession to power, in March 1999, the new Amir, 
Sheikh Hamad bin Isa al-Khalifa, declared his intention to 
continue to promote established lines of economic policy, 
including the privatization of staU^ assetts, whiUi adopting a 
more interventionist approach to economic decision-making. 
Bahrain benefited from the sharp upturn in world oil prices in 
late 1999, which had the effect of reducing Bahrain’s budget 
deficit and stimulating a resumption of economic growth. In 
April 2000 a Suprom(5 Council for Economic Development was 
established under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister. 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHING 

Agriculture has declined rapidly since the 196 ()h, and in 1998 
contributed less than 1% of gross domestic product (GDP). The 
Bahrain islands are largely barren and thus have never been 
able to support farming on more than a limited scale. About 
three-quarters of the agricultural land in traditional farming 
areas in the north had been abandoned by the end of the 1970s. 
By 1998 only 1% of the labour force was engaged in agriculture. 
This reduction in agricultural activity was caused both by the 
increasing salinity of traditional supplies of water, and by the 
attractions of other sectors of the economy. The Government 
was, nevertheless, keen to develop the archipelago’s agricultural 
potential. By 1988 milk production had risen sufficiently to 
satisfy 50% of local demand, and vegetable production had 
increased to meet 75% of requirements. Self-sufficiency in egg 
production had also been achieved. In 1998 there were an 
estimated 13,000 cattle, 17,000 sheep, 16,000 goats and 1,000 
camels in the country. In order to increase the national agricul- 
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tural area, the Government initiated a two-stage irrigation 
project, costing an estimated BD 12m., that entailed ni»:nni7nT'g 
and storing treated sewage at the Tubli sewage works for 
distribution and application to fields. A major extension of the 
Tubli works, in progress in 199&-2000, was intended in part to 
benefit local agriculture, as were four new desalination projects 
due to come on stream between 2000 and 2006. 

In 1979 the Bahrain Fishing Company was forced to cease its 
operations because pollution had led to the virtual disappear- 
ance of shrimps from the Gulf. In 1981 the Government initiated 
a five-year plan to revive the industry by acquiring more sophis- 
ticated equipment and establishing training schemes. In 1985 
the Government announced an investment of BD 20,000 
(US $54,000) to revive the pearling industry. In December 1988 
a fisheries development programme, vrith a projected cost of 
BD 19m., was initiated, but in mid-1989 about 75% of the 
country's fish resources remained uneiqploited, and one-third of 
local fish requirem^ts were being supplied by imports. There 
are plans to modernize the fishing fleet and processing facilities 
at Mina Salman, which could eventually supply 25% of the local 
market for fish products. 

PETROLEUM AND GAS 

Bahrain’s petroleum and gas industries are controlled by the 
state-owned Bahrain Petroleum Company (BAPCO), created by 
royal decree in December 1999 as a merger of the upstream 
and marketing roles of the Bahrain National Oil Company 
(BANOCO) and the downstream activities of the previous Bah- 
rain Petroleum Company (BAPCO). Overall policy for the sector 
is determined by the Supreme Oil Council. 

Bahrain’s average production of crude petroleum from the 
onshore Awali field peaked at 76,639 barrels per day (b/d) in 
1970 and subsequentiy decreased steadily as reserves were 
depleted. Since the 1980s output has generally been kept below 
a 42,000 b/d ceiling in order to regulate the rate of depletion. 
Production averaged 37,674 b/d in 1998 (dovm from 38,792 b/d 
in 1997), and was estimated to have fallen further to around 
30,000 b/d in 1999. At 1 January 1999 Bahrain’s proven 
published reserves of petroleum were estimated at some 200m. 
barrels. Between 1981 and 1984 the Government spent 
US $20m. on exploration and drilling, but no significant discov- 
eries were made. Offshore exploration in the 1990s was similarly 
unproductive. In February 1998 BANOCO signed an agreement 
with the US Chevron Corporation for renewed exploration of 
the northern and western offshore areas, involving drilling in 
three new exploration areas covering 5,900 sq km. In January 
2000 Chevron moved its headquarters for ^ddle East and 
North African operations from the United Kingdom to Bahrain. 
A further exploration rights agreement was signed with Texaco 
in August 1999, whereby the US company was to conduct 
technical studies to evaluate the potential for oil and gas explor- 
ation using the most advanced technology. Although not a 
significant oil producer itself, Bahrain has a long-standing 
entitlement to a 50% share in revenues from the Abu Saafa 
field, situated between Bahrain and Saudi Arabia and operated 
by Saudi Aramco. In the mid-1990s the field was producing 
an average of 140,000 b/d. Saudi Arabia increased Bahrain’s 
allocation to 100,000 b/d for two years at the beginning of 1993, 
and in early 1996 agreed to allocate the entire Abu Semfa 
revenue to Bahrain, this decision apparently being uncondi- 
tional and open-ended. 

A 250,000-b/d refinery at Sitra, established in 1936, processes 
all Bahrain’s onshore output and supplies Bahrain’s domestic 
requirements of around 10,000 b/d. However, most of its crude 
supply is imported via pipeline frnm Saudi Arabia and the bulk 
of its product output is exported. With storage facilities for 14m, 
barrels and operating a six-berth export terminal, the refinery 
achieved record output of 262,000 b/d in 1999, up from 248,600 
b/d in 1998. It was originally operated by BAPCO, owned from 
1981 by the Bahrain Government (60%) and Caltex (40%) until 
in April 1997 the Grovernment acquired the Caltex shareholding 
to become sole owner. The (jovernment thus assumed complete 
control of Bahrain’s oil exports and became the sole decision- 
maker on the question of implementing a major refinery moder- 
nization programme which was repeatedly deferred during the 
1990s. Eventually, in July 1998, the Supreme Oil Council 
approved a US$800m. refurbishment and expansion prog- 


ramme for the Sitra refinery, including a low-sulphur production 
project, tenders for which were under evaluation in mid-2000. 
Other components of the Sitra upgrade will include instrument 
modernization, a new keromerox plant and an unleaded gaso- 
line project. 

A development proposal from the Saudi Arabian Petroma 
Refining and Marketing Company for a 500,000-b/d refineiy at 
Hidd, valued at some US $2,500m., and an associated petro- 
chemicals plant costing $2,200m., was given notice to proceed 
in March 1998. However, in late 1998 the US Hutchinson Group 
withdrew from the project, and by mid-2000 no progress had 
been made on the selection of another intemational oil company 
as a partner. 

Bahrain’s proven reserves of natural gas totalled 110,000m. 
cu m at the end of 1999, sufficient to sustain production at 
current rates for 12.9 years. In 1999 8,500m. cu m of gas was 
produced. Nearly one-third of Bahrain’s gas output is reinjected, 
with the remainder used by power stations, by the Aluminium 
Bahrain (ALBA) aluminium smelter (see Ladustry, below), by 
the Sitra oil refinery and (as feedstock) by the local petrochem- 
icals industry. The 75% state-owned Bahrain National Gas 
Company (BANAGAS) has tide capacity to process 4.8m. cu m 
of gas per day to produce liquefied products (propane, butane 
and naphtha) for export, and gases (mainly methane and 
ethane) for local use as industrial fuels. 

INDUSTRY AND MANUFACTURING 

Manufacturing accounted for 11.5% of GDP in 1998 and for 
some 20% of exports in 1996. In the mid-1990s government 
efforts were concentrated on encouraging private foreign invest- 
ment m the industrial sector to achieve greater diversification 
and to promote more export-orientated industries. Investment 
is being sought in downstream industries related to aluminium 
and pharmaceuticals, as well as in new activities. The Gov- 
ernment’s Incentive Programme, introduced in 1993, offers a 
wide range of concessions and incentives to attract foreign 
investment, and official procedures have been greatiy simplified. 
There were seven designated industrial areas in Bahrain in 
1996 offering competitively-priced leases on manufacturing 
units with infrastructural support services in place. 

The aluminium industry remains central to the Government’s 
strategy to expand the country’s export-orientated industries, 
aluminium currently accounting for about one-half of Bahrain’s 
non-oil exports by value. The development of Bahrain’s alumi- 
nium industry began in 1969, when the Government formed a 
consortium with British, Swedish, French and US companies to 
construct and operate an aluminium smelter with a capacity of 
120,000 metric tons per year. Production at the ALBA smelter 
began in 1972, usiug alumina imported from Australia. The 
Bahrain Government now owns 77% of ALBA, the Public Invest- 
ment Fund of Saudi Arabia 20% and Breton Investments of 
Germany 3%. A US $l,500m. expansion programme to increase 
the annual capacity of the smelter to 460,000 tons was completed 
in November 1992, making it one of the largest in the world. 
ALBA’s output increased to 461,245 tons in 1996, the first year 
in which the smelter operated above its nominal design capacity. 
At the start of 1997 a third potline came on stream, increasing 
annual capacity to 496,500 tons from the middle of the year. In 
1999 ALBA’s total production was 500,921 tons, a marginal 
increase on 1998 output. Infrastructural facilities within the 
ALBA production complex include two desalination plants witihi 
a combined capacity of 3,000 cu m per day, an 800-MW main 
power plant and an additional 164-MW gas turbine (added in 
1997). In July 1998 ALBA secured a US $400m. loan to build a 
new coke-calcinating plant. Scheduled for completion in early 
2001, the plant will enable the company not only to meet its 
own requirement of 250,000 tons per year, which is currently 
imported from the USA and Argentina, but also to export a 
finder 200,000 tons per year. The project further includes 
construction of an associated 43,000-cu m-per-day sea water 
desalination plant at an estimated cost of $^m., and improve- 
ments to existing facilities, including construction of a new jetty 
capable of handling ships of up to 80,000 dwt. In May 2000 a 
feasibility study was commissioned into a proposed $l,000m. 
expansion programme to increase ALBA’s annual capacity by 
50%, to 750,000 tons, in order to meet anticipated rising export 
demand and to facilitate the expansion of downstream indus- 
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tries in Bahrain. ALBAs output was marketed abroad by the 
Bahrain-Saudi Aluminium Marketing Company (BALCO) until 
June 1999, when ALBA itself assumed responsibility for mark- 
eting operations. About one-half of 1999 production was sold 
within Bahrain and other GCC countries. GCC efforts to secure 
the elimination or reduction of the 6% tariff imposed by the 
European Union (EU) on aluminium imports from GCC states 
had made no progress by mid-2000. 

Seven major secondary enterprises, related to aluminium, 
now exist in Bahrain. The first downstream venture was the 
International Bahrain Aluminium Atomizer Company, estab- 
lished in 1973 with 51% government ownership in association 
with Eckart Werke of Germany. It produces 7,000 tons of 
atomized aluminium powder per year which is marketed in 
Japan, Germany, the United I&ngdom and the USA. 

The Bahrain* Aluminium Extrusion Company (BALEXCO, 
established in state ownership in 1977 and transferred to the 
private sector in 1995) produces aluminium profiles and sections 
for domestic and foreign markets. In 1997 it completed a third 
extrusion line which brought its total capacity up to 21,000 tons 
per year. During 1996 BALEXCO added a 12,000-tons-per- 
year scrap recycling plant and a powder-coating facility to its 
operations. 

Midal Cables, established under private ownership in 1978, 
was producing around 50,000 metric tons per year of aluminium 
rods and coils (including overhead transmission conductors) in 
1997 and planned to add more capacity in the future. Its 
subsidiary. Metal Form, was set up in 1994 to produce products 
from Midal's own aluminium rods. Another subsidiary, Alu- 
wheel, established in 1991, produces semi-finished aluminium 
wheel hubs for European car manufacturers; its 1996 output 
was around 600,000 units. 

Gulf Aluminium Rolling Mill Company (GARMCO, estab- 
lished in 1986 under the auspices of the Gulf Organization for 
Industrial Consulting) had a total production capacity of 120,000 
metric tons per year of aluminium plate and shoot products in 
1997, following a major expansion of its plant. 

Badirain Alloys Manufacturing Company, established by over- 
seas investors in 1994, produces alloys for the automotive and 
aerospace industries. 

The Gulf Petrochemical Industries Corpn ( GPIC ) built a petro- 
chemicals plant at Sitra in 1985 with a capacity of 1,200 metric 
tons per day each of ammonia and methanol. The complex is a 
joint venture between the Bahrain National Oil Company, the 
Saudi Basic Industries Corpn and Kuwait’s Petrochemical Indu- 
stries Corpn. Output of ammonia and methanol totalled 777,000 
tons in 1996, when GPIC recorded an operating profit of 
US $52m. A new plant, currently under construction, is designed 
to produce urea using ammonia feedstock from the existing 
GPIC facility. 

In June 1993 the National Chemical Industries Corpn 
(NACIC) signed a US $13.1m. contract with United Engineers 
International of the USA to build a sulphur derivatives plant 
near the refinery at Sitra. The plant was to produce 18,000 
tons of sodium sulphite and sodium metabisulphite each year. 
NACIC is owned 1^ the Bahraini United Gulf Industries Corpn 
(55%), together with the Qatar Industrial Manufacturing Com- 
pany (15%), the Saudi Arabian Industry Development Company 
(10%), and the United Group for the Development of Riyadh 
(5%). 

The Arab Shipbuilding and Repair Yard (ASRY) Company’s 
dry dock, financed by the members of the Organization of Arab 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC), was opened in 1977. 
It first recorded a full year’s profitable trading in 1987. In 1992 
ASRY invested US $61m. in two floating docks, giving the yard 
increased flexibility. The yard originally had a single 500,000- 
ton graving dock. ASRY reported operating profits of $8.5m. in 
1995, 16% more than in 1994. Net ship-repair revenues rose to 
$72.6m., representing an increase of 10.8% compared with 1994, 
and the number of vessels repaired during the year rose from 
104 to 113. An $87m. expansion project for the shipyard was 
suspended in 1998, owing to continuing growth in overseas 
competition and falling trade volumes. Although 1^e number of 
vessels repaired rose to 119 in 1998, repair revenues registered 
a dedine. A partial recovery in both numbers and revenue in 
1999 revived interest in the expansion project, on which initial 
designs were completed, althou^ implementation depended on 
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a further increase m demand for ASRY s HervicoH. The Bahrain 
Ship Repairing and Maintenance Company specializes in 
smaller-scale ship repairs. 

In 1985 the Gulf Acid Industries Company began production 
of sulphuric acid and distilled water. IJght industry, including 
the production of supplementary gas supplies, asphalt, prefab- 
ricated buildings, plastics, soft drinks, air-conditioning equip- 
ment and paper products, also continued to develop during 
1986. In 1987 the Government imposed a 20%- tariff on com- 
peting imported goods for a trial period of 12 months, as part 
of a programme to support the expansion of light industry. In 
1987 Wires International became the first Bahraini company to 
export an industrial product (aluminium fly mesh) to the Par 
East. In 1988 the Government announcesd plans to increase 
import substitution to a level of 30%, with guaranteed state 
protection of markets. Following the intniduction of the Gov- 
ernment’s Incentive Programme in 1993, two joint ventures 
were agreed: a tissue-paper mill— a joint venture between 
Olayan of Saudi Arabia and Kimberly-Clark of the USA— 
and a factory producing prefabricaU^d pipeline systems, a joint 
venture between Shaw Industries of the USA and the local 
Ahmad Nass Industrial Services. The tissue-paper mill started 
production in March 1995. Output is marketed in the Gulf 
states, mainly in Saudi Arabia. It was announced in January 
2000 that a consortium of Egon Hlertz of Germany and private 
GCC investors had secured a pnJiminary lic(jiu’(‘ for a US $47m. 
joint venture steel mill m the Hidd industrial zone, with an 
annual capacity of 300, 000 metric tons of iron beams and rods 
for the construction industry. 

In January 1995 the Government launched a programme to 
encourage investment in medium-scale industrial projects in 
order to strengthen economic diversification. Some 13 projects 
were identified in food, engineering, t(‘xtil(‘s and health care. 
As the new projects were of a modest scale, the Government 
hoped to attract investment from Bahraini entrepreneurs and 
provide more employment and training for Bahraini nationals. 
In curly 1994 Bahrain became the first Gulf sUitc to secure 
access to EU equity investment funds for small and medium- 
sized industrial joint ventures. Up to 20% of thc^ equity for joint 
ventures between local and European partner’s can be provided 
by the EU, as well as concessional funding for fiuisibility studies 
and human resource development. 

In September 1999 plans were confirmed for th(% construction 
of Bahrain’s first television-manufacturing factory, as a joint 
venture of the local United Comrnercitil Agenci(w and Vidcocon 
of India; the start of production was projecUtd for late 2000, 
initially at the rate of 1 00,000 units per year, with the manufac- 
ture of refrigerators and air-conditioning units being envisaged 
for later phases. In January 2000 PakisUmi-owned Manama 
Textile announced a new US $21m. spinning unit in the ALBA 
industrial zone, intended to produce 8.7 m, metric tons of cotton 
yam annually using raw cotton imporUid from Pakistan. 
Manama I'extilo already operated two wetaving units at Sitra 
with a combined capacity of 90,000 m of unbleached cloth 
per day. 

POWER AND WATER 

Industrial expansion and rapid population growth have put 
increasing pressure on electricity and water supplies. Bahrain 
has four power stations: a gas-fired 1 26-MW station at Manama, 
a steam-fired 120-MW station at Sitra, a 38-MW station on 
Muharraq and the largest station, an open-cycle gas turbine 
plant, at Rifa’a with capacity of 700 MW. In 1991 plans for an 
increase in electricity supplies were activated. The Sitra power 
station was refurbished, and in 1994 the ALBA aluminium 
complex’s 800-MW power plant was linked to the national 
grid, giving the Ministry of Electricity and Water access to an 
additional 250 MW of generating capacity for a period of 10 
years. However, peak electricity demand is close to the national 
grid’s maximum supply capability and in June 1999 the Govern- 
ment issued an urgent appeal to consumers to reduce their 
electricity consumption, as demand increased to within 10 MW 
of available supply of 1,260 MW. In January 1997 the Govern- 
ment signed a US $530m. contract to construct a 280-MW power 
station and associated desalination plant with a capacity of 
30m. gallons (136,380 cu m) per day on reclaimed land at Hidd. 
Phase one comprised two 140-MW gas turbines (the first of 
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which was commissioned in July 1999 and the second in mid- 
2000) and four desalination units. The initial $215m. of finance 
was secured by local and international banks in 1997; the 
remainder was funded by export credit agencies. The Govern- 
ment has yet to decide on the size and method of firiAnnirtg for 
phase-two projects, involvir^ the privatization and expansion 
of power generation at the Hidd plant. Two alternative proposals 
were under consideration in mid-2000, one put forward by the 
Ministry of Finance and National Economy and the other by 
the Ministry of Electricity and Water. In May 2000 Ireland’s 
ESB International was appointed as consultant for the Ministiy 
of Electricity and Water’s $300m. three-phase proposal, envis- 
aging the expansion of generating capacity by 630 MW. 

A consultant was appointed in March 1999 for the US $50m. 
upgrade of the Rifa’a station, to extend the operational life of 
five 50-MW gas turbines which are 30 years old. Designs for 
the Rifa’a upgrade were submitted m March 2000 by the US 
Kuljian Engmeering Corporation. In May 1999 tender docu- 
ments were issued for the BD 16m. refurbishment of the power 
and desalination plant at Sitra, to extend its life by 10 years, 
and for the construction of six new sub-stations and the upgrade 
of others in a project expected to cost some $80m. While the 
existing network can absorb the new capacity from Hidd, any 
further expansion of capacity would require a major reinforce- 
ment of the transmission network. The Government was fore- 
casting an electricity demand of 1,280 MW in 2000, rising to 
1,600 MW by 2005. 

In 1999 the Gulf Council Interconnection Authority (GCIA) 
was formed by the GCC to oversee the connection of the national 
^ds of its six member states. The first phase will establish a 
fink between Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar and Saudi Arabia at an 
estimated cost of US $2, 500m., of which amount Bahrain will 
contribute almost $100m. 

In early 1994 the Bahrain Centre for Studies and Research 
warned that the island’s primary water resources could be 
exhausted by 2010 unless measures were taken to limit the rate 
of extraction from the under^ound aquifer. Extraction rates 
had in past decades been so far in excess of the natural replenish- 
ment rate of about 67.5m. gallons (306,820 cu m) per day that 
it was estimated that full regeneration of the aquifer could 
take centuries. Water pumped from underground had become 
increasingly saline, afiecti^ crop yields in agriculture and 
necessitating an increasing admixture of desalinated water for 
domestic use. In 1994 the Ministry of Electricity and Water 
imposed a ceiling on total water use which had the effect of 
reducing the groundwater extraction rate to about 29.2m. gal- 
lons 132,600 cu ra) per day. Tariffs were introduced for agricul- 
tural water use in 1997. 

Extensive renovation work was undertaken in 1999 to allow 
Bahrain’s three desalination plants to operate at fiill capacity; 
the multi-stage flash plant at Sitra, with a capacity of 25m. 
gallons (113,660 cu m) per day, is awaiting retobishment. A 
consultant has been appointed to raise the capacity of the 
reverse osmosis plant at Abu Jajour from 3m. to 10m. gallons 
per day, and a BD 7.6m. contract has been awarded to expand 
the capacity of a second reverse osmosis plant at Ad-Dur from 
the current 10m. to 15m. gallons per day. Construction has 
begun for the first stage of tbe Tubli sewerage plant expansion 
project, which involves raising the capacity of the secondary 
efiduent plant from the current 120,000 cu m per day, to 200,000 
cu m. Two contracts to link the power and desalination plant 
at Hidd to the existing water network have also been awaified. 
In 1999 domestic use accounted for 60% of water consumption, 
industry 36% and agriculture 4%. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Bahraiin’s role as a major financial centre has been associated 
with an expansion of the country’s air and telephone services. 
The Bahrain International Airport was opened in 1971 on 
Muharraq island, and it has also become the headquarters of 
Gulf Air, which is owned jointly by the Governments of Bahrain, 
Oman, Qatar and the UAE. In 1996 the airport (in the fourth 
phase of an expansion programme) handled almost 56,600 
flights and about 3.4m. passengers (about 55% of them transit 
passengers). In 1995 the airport handled around 100,000 metric 
tons of cargo, about 30% of which wss transhipment cargo. 


In 1995, as a result of fierce regional competition. Gulf Ai^ 
recorded an ATiTmal loss of BD 61.9m. (US $164m.), prompting 
a programme of aircraft disposals and route cuts designed to 
eliminate some of the 60 destinations previously served. In 1996 
Gulf Air carried more than 6m. passengers and 170,000 tons of 
cargo. Its finances had been depleted by a large loan-servicing 
burden in respect of aircraft purchased in the late 1980s. During 
1996 measures were adopted that reduced operating costs by 
5% and increased operating revenue by a similar amount, but 
the airline nevertheless reported an annual loss of BD 26.2m. 
(US $66.8m.). Recommendations to increase the airline’s capital 
from BD 150m. to BD 250m. were discussed by the shareholder 
Governments in January 1997. An offer by Abu Dhabi to inject 
more capital in return for an increased shareholding was 
rejected by Oman and Qatar, and it was instead agreed that the 
shareholder Governments should provide ‘discretionary loans’ 
totalling $200m. to Gulf Air. The shareholders’ respective contri- 
butions were not specified. By early 1997 Gulf Air had sold 
seven Boeing 767s and reduced its total number of destinations 
to 50. In that year the company recorded an operating profit of 
$8m. In June 1999 Gulf Air received the first of six A330 
Airbuses as part of a $550m. investment initiative to renew 
its fleet. 

Plans for a US $80m. expansion of facilities at Bahrain 
International Airport, delayed in 1998 owing to the decline in 
international petroleum prices, were pursued in 1999-2000, 
including the construction of a new airport hotel, the acquisition 
of fire-fighting vehicles and the construction of an aircraft repair 
and maintenance facility as a joint venture between Bahrain 
Air Services and the Abu Dhabi-based Gulf Air Maintenance 
Company (GAMCO). The airport reported a 7.5% increase in 
passenger traffic in the first three months of 2000 and an 11.1% 
increase in cargo traffic. 

The Bahrain Telecommunications Company (BATELCO), in 
which the British Cable & Wireless has a 20% stake, was formed 
in July 1981, with capital of BD 60m. At the beginning of 
1986 Bahrain became the 46th member of the London-based 
International Maritime (now Mobile) Satellite Organization 
(INMARSAT), and during 1986 BATELCO also mtroduced a 
ceUuIar telephone system. In 1992 the digitalization of Bahrain’s 
120,000-line domestic network was completed. There is also a 
digital international exchange. In March 1996 it was announced 
that BD 100m. was to be invested in the network over the next 
five years. Projects contained in the BD 27m. investment budget 
for 1996 included work on a regional fibre-optic link between 
Bahrain, Qatar, Kuwait and the UAE. An International Services 
Digital Network (ISDN) capability was in place in Bahrain in 
1997. BATELCO’s profits rose by 33% in 1998, to BD 43.1m., 
owing to a 57% increase in mobile telephone users and a 53% 
increase in internet subscribers. In 1999 BATELCO embarked 
on a US $118m. investment programme to increase its mobile 
telephone capacity from 130,000 to 230,000 ‘lines’ by the end 
of 2001 and to upgrade its internet access service. In 1999 
BATELCO’s profits surged by 11.6% to BD 48.1m., again princi- 
pally on the strength of increased demand for mobile and 
internet services, l^ospects for international investment in 
information technolo^ projects in Bahrain were enhanced by 
the country’s removal in March 1999 from the US Government’s 
list of countries tolerating copyright piracy. 

A container terminal was opened at the port of Mina Salman 
in 1979, with a 400-m quay allowing simultaneous handling of 
two 180-m vessels. In total, Mina Salman has 14 conventional 
berths, two container terminals and a roU-on/roll-off berth. A 
construction project for the first phase of a new port complex 
and industrial development zone at south Hidd was put out to 
tender in late 1999. The proposed port would have an annual 
handling capacity of 234,000 TEUs and would include a general 
cargo berth and two container berths with roll-on roll-off facili- 
ties. 

The inauguration in February 1987 of a causeway between 
Bahrain and Saudi Arabia led to increased motor traffic in 
Bahrain, in the light of which the road network has been 
upgraded and traffic management studies have been under- 
taken. The causeway was used by 1.3m. vehicles in its first year 
of operation. There were nearly 150,000 cars and more than 
32,200 goods vehicles and buses registered in Bahrain at the 
end of 1997. Following the completion of a 2.5-km causeway 
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rom Manama to Muharraq in early 1997, a contract to build 
L second causeway, linking Hidd (on Muharraq island) and 
danama, was put out to tender in early 2000. Construction 
losts for the 404-m causeway were expected to be in the region 

US $26m. 

In December 1 999 the UAE-based Naif Marine Services began 
i weekly ferry service from Bahrain to the Iraqi port of Umm 
^asr. In mid-2000 a sea link was also established between 
Bahrain and the Iranian port of Bushehr. 

BUDGET, INVESTMENT AND FINANCE 

fhe Bahrain Monetary Agency (BMA), established in 1973 to 
'eplacc the Bahrain Currency Board, has exercised all the 
powers of a central bank since 1976. The BMA oversees the 
sauing of currency, regulates exchange control and credit policy, 
md licenses and controls the banking and financial system. The 
Bahraini dinar is formally linked to the special drawing right 
SDR), with the US dollar as intervention currency. Since 1975 
1 licensing status of ‘offshore banking unit’ (OBU) has been 
available to banks using Bahrain as a base from which to 
jonduct exclusively offshore business (such companies being 
exempt from the shareholder nationality requirements applic- 
able to banks providing services within Bahrain). There was a 
-apid expansion of offshore banking activities in the late 1970 h 
md early 1980s, with Bahrain taking advantage of the boom in 
aank lending to the major petroleum expoiiers to become the 
"ogion’s principal financial centre, assisted by the BMA’s reputa- 
tion for proper regulation. In July 1999 the BMA announced 
Dlans to curb money-laundering activities in Bahrain. 

The number of OBUs licensed in Bahrain peaked at 74 in 
1985, when— in addition to the 20 locally-incorporated commer- 
iial banks within Bahrain’s domestic banking system— there 
vore also 60 representative offices, more than 12 licensed invest- 
nont banks, six money brokers and 43 money changers. In 
mbsequent years the number of OBUs declined as financial 
nstitutions adjusted to changing regional economic conditions 
it a time of declining oil prices. However, forecasts of a major 
Iodine in Bahrain’s offshore financial services sector proved to 
)e unfounded, with the combined assets of the remaining OBUs 
numbering 65 in 1988) reaching a new record level of 
JS $68, 100m. in 1988. The annual contribution of OBUs to 
Bahrain’s economy was officially estimated to be in excess of 
^600m. in 1988, 

The second half of the 1 980s was also a period of readjustment 
or Bahrain’s domestic commercial banks, some of which 
•ocorded reduced profits or net losses in 1986 and 1987 after 
naking large provisions for loan defaults by recession-hit bor- 
•owors. By 1989 banking profits were generally much improved. 
The Gulf crisis of 199(^-91 had a strong impact on Bahrain’s 
aanking sector as funds were withdrawn on a large scale, 
■lowevcr, the BMA ensured that dinar liquidity was maintained, 
md by October 1990 the outflow of capital had boon stemmed. 

Between 1992 and 1 998 the number of financial institutions 
n Bahrain increased from 155 to 177, the latter total including 
L9 commercial banks serving the domestic market, 48 OBUs, 
12 investment banks, 12 Islamic banks, 37 representative offices 
md 21 money changers. In 1996 Bahrain-based banks had 
approval to market a total of 281 collective investment schemes 
mutual funds) in or from Bahrain. 

At the end of 1999 the consolidated balance sheet of banks 
)perating in Bahrain, including OBUs, 19 commercial banks 
md investment banks, was US $102, 100m, Total domestic 
assets rose in the fourth quarter of 1999 to $11, 100m., while 
foreign assets increased by 1.7% to $91, 100m. Bfidirain’s main 
conventional commercial banks in 1999 (with end-1999 assets) 
were National Bank of Bahrain ($2, 600m.), Bank of Bahrain 
and Kuwait ($2, 600m.) and Al-Ahli Commercial Bank ($860m.). 
There were 16 Islamic financial institutions in Bahrain in 
1996— the highest concentration for any country having both 
conventional and Islamic banking— following the efforts of the 
BMA to promote Bahrain as a centre of Islamic banking. The 
merger of the Paysal Islamic Bank of Bahrain (PIBB) and the 
Islamic Investment Company of the Gulf (IICG) was announced 
in March 2000; the merged entity was called the Shamil Bank 
of Bahrain, with a paid-up capital of $230m. In April 2000 the 
BMA Governor announced that capital adequacy requirements 
would be introduced for Islamic banks, similar to the ratios 


currently applicable to conventional banks. Important invest- 
ment banks in Bahrain— owned by shareholders in the Gulf but 
having most of their earning assets outside the region— included 
in 1999 Gulf International Bank (1999 assets $15,680m.), 
Investcorp (end-1998 assets $2,490m.) and Bahrain Mddle East 
Bank ($765m.). In October 1999 the Dubai-based Cupola Group 
announced that, subject to BMA approval, it planned to establish 
a new investment bank in Bahrain in the second half of 2000, 
to bo called CIBIC. Foreign life insurance companies, whose 
entry into Bahrain had been restricted to representative offices 
since 1987, were to be permitted to set up branch offices from 
1997. 

In 1982, when oil provided 80% of Bahrain’s budgetary rev- 
enues, there was a budget surplus of BD 46.4m.— the latest in 
a succession of such surpluses. In 1983 a budget deficit of a 
similar margin was recorded, mainly because of a 17% decline 
in oil revenue. Thereafter, budget deficits have recurred, despite 
the Government’s efforts to moderate its spending programmes 
and despite the receipt of annual grant aid from Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia (each providing about US $50m.). Moreover, from 
January 1993 Saudi Arabia waived part (and from April 1996 
waived all) of its entitlement to 50% of the revenue from oil 
produced in the shared Abu Saafa field. 

Bahrain’s two-year budget for 1995-96 provided for deficits 
of BD 65.2m. in 1995 and BD 114.()m. in 1996. In 1995 there 
was provision for total revenue of BD 660.8m. (57% from petro- 
leum) and total expenditure of BD 626m. (83%- recurrent and 
17 % capital). In 1996 there was provision for total revenue of 
BD 530m. (489?' from oil) and total expenditure of BD 644m. 
(81 % recurrent and 19%' capital ). In view of advantageous devel- 
opments subsequent to publication of the 1 996 budget (increased 
Abu Saafa revenues and relatively strong world oil prices in 
1996), actual revenue in 1996 was BD 6l5.5m., with expendi- 
ture of BD 581 .3m., resulting in a surplus of BD 34.2m. The 
two-year budget for 1997-98, drawn up at the end of 1996, 
provided for a deficit ol‘ BD 75m. in each year. However, after 
showing a small surplus in 1997 on revenues of BD 706m. 
(including oil revenue of BD 423m.), the budget account went 
into heavy deficit in 1998, as oil revenue dropped by almost 
40%', to BI) 259m. in total revenue of BD 554m,, whereas 
expenditure remained consUmt at BD 705m. 

In March 1996 the Government approved a public-expendi- 
ture management strategy for the period 1997-2006, outlining 
a wide range of actions to eliminate the budget deficit within 

10 years. The strategy document did not consider the introduc- 
tion of a direct income tax, the absence of which was regarded 
as an important factor in Bahrain’s appeal to foreign inve-’t-ors. 
The two-year budget for 1999-2000 forecast deficits of BD 160m. 
for both 1999 and 2000; however, the sharp upturn in world 

011 prices in 1999 produced an unexpected recovery in the 
Government’s oil revenues, to more than three times their 1998 
level, so that the 1999 budget deficit was expected to be less 
than half the amount originally anticipated. In 2000 there was 
provision for total revenue of BD 572m. (BD 256m. from oil) 
and total expenditure of 732m. The deficit was to be covered by 
borrowings, and privatization options wore also being consid- 
ered (sec Industry and Manufacturing, above). 

Following contraction of 2.6%* in 1998 at current prices, the 
Government expected GDP to grow by 4.5%> in 1999 and set 
5.1% as the annual growth target for 2000-01. Figures released 
by the Central Statistics Organization in January 2000 showed 
that average expenditure per household in 1999, at BD 11,727, 
was 15% higher than average income of BD 10,212. 

The Bahrain Stock Exchange (BSE) opened in June 1989 with 
an initial market capitalization of BD 1,121m. Since the end of 
1994 the stock exchanges of Bahrain and Oman have listed 
each other’s shares under a reciprocal agreement. Bahrain and 
Jordan made similar reciprocal listing arrangements in March 
1996. At the end of 1998 42 companies were listed on the stock 
exchange with a market capitalization of US $7, 000m. Under 
liberalized rules introduced in 1997, and further amended in 
1999, non-GCC investors may hold up to 49% of shares in any 
listed company provided that they have resided in Bahrain for 
at least one year or are resident outside Bahrain. An electronic 
trading system was introduced on a trial basis at the end of 
1999, during which the BSE share index rose by only 1.1%. A 
total of 536.3m. shares (from 31 of the 41 listed companies) 
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^ yielding an aggregate trading volume of 
BD 167 9m. A decree issued in March 1999 entitled GCC 
nationals to own up to 100% of companies q^uoted on the BSE, 
and non-GCC nationals up to 49%. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Trade figures for 1996 indicated a surplus of US $508in. (exports 
$4,43 7m., imports $3, 929m.). Bahrain’s imports of Saudi Ara- 
bian crude petroleum in 1996 were valued at $l,710m., while 
exports of petroleum products were valued at $3, 180m. Manu- 
factured goods accounted for 21.4% of 1996 exports, while re- 
exports represented just 1% of the total. In 1995 there had 
been a trade surplus of $466.1m., based on e^ort earnings of 
$4, 080.6m. (60% from petroleum products) and import spending 
of $3, 614.5m. (including 36.7% on crude petroleum). Apart from 
Saudi Arabia, significant suppliers of imports in 1996 included 
the USA, Australia and the United Kingdom. Important export 
markets in that year included Saudi Arabia, Japan, Taiwan, 
the Republic of Korea and the USA 

In 1997 the trade surplus fell to BD 134,6m., from total 
exports of BD 1,648.2m. (including BD 1,020.7m. m oil products) 
against total imports of BD 1,513.6m. (including BD 984.4m. in 
non-oil items). In 1998 falling world oil prices resulted in a 
trade deficit of BD 111.3m., from total exports of BD 1,229.6m. 
(including BD 637m. in oil products) against total imports of 
BD 1,340.9m. (including BD 1,066.9m. in non-oil items). In 1999 
the sharp recovery in oil prices contributed to a return to healthy 
surplus in the trade balance, provisionally given as BD 188m., 
from total exports of BD 1,229.6m. (inclucfing BD 960.1m. in oil 
products) against total imports of BD 1,349.2m. (including BD 
880.1 in non-oil items). 

In November 1999 Bahrain was a signatory of a GCC agree- 
ment providing for the creation of a full customs union by 2005, 
with a common external tariff of 5.5% on basic goods and of 
7.5% on luxury items. From January 2000 the Government 
abolished import duties on foodstuffs and applied a 25% reduc- 
tion in tariffs on 53 essential commodities, including duties on 
garments, electrical appliances and computers. 

TOURISM 

Tourism, which has been systematically promoted by the Gov- 
ernment since 1985, generated estimated spending of 
US $870m. by visitors in 1995, of which $450m. was classed 
as ‘direct income to Bahrain’s economy’. Spanning both the 
recreational and conference markets, tourism contributed 9.2% 
of GDP and employed 16.7% of the workforce in 1995. Tourist 
revenues were estimated at $258m. in 1996, rising to $260m. 
in 1997 and to $270m. in 1998, when tourist arrivals totalled 
1.9m. Events at the Bahrain International Exhibition Centre 


Economy, Statistical Survey 

attracted nearly 250,000 visitors in 1996. Inaugurated in 1991, 
the purpose-built centre underwent a major expansion prog- 
ramme in 1998-99, as a result of which a 6,300 sq m extension, 
constructed at a cost of $6.6m., was officially inaugurated m 
September 1999, to coincide with the opening of the first Bahrmn 
International Electronics Fair. A new International Convention 
Centre was opened at Bahrain’s Gulf Hotel in 1997. In 1999 the 
local EBH Holdings and India’s Oberoi Group announced plans 
for the development of a luxury hotel and resort, at a cost of 
US $70m., on the man-made Lulu Island. The development was 
to include a five-star hotel, restaurants, conference facilities 
and a marina; the island was to be linked to the mainland by a 
new causeway. In November 1999 the Government signed an 
agreement with the private Dallah Real Estate and Tourism 
Development Company and Saudi Arabia for a 50:50 joint- 
venture tourism development project on the southern Gulf coast, 
costing an anticipated $263m. and involving a new five-star 
hotel, recreational facilities, shopping malls and residential 
apartments. 

ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

The dramatic recovery in international petroleum prices in the 
second half of 1999 improved Bahrain’s economic prospects 
markedly, with strong economic growth predicted for 1999 and 
annual GDP growth of at least 5% projected for the early years 
of the 21st century, combined with regular budget surpluses. 
Although not a sigoificant oil or gas producer itsdf, Bahrain is 
well placed, as the region’s best-regulated banking and financial 
centre, to benefit from renewed buoyancy in the regional oil 
market and resultant investment flows, albeit with a perceived 
need for consolidation in the heavily-populated banking sector. 
At the same time, Bahrain’s weU-developed oil-refinmg and 
aluminium industries provide a solid basis for further develop- 
ment of the manufacturing sector, while tourism is also a 
potential growth industry, against ihe background of a persis- 
tent unemployment problem. A major additional bonus would 
be some success in ^e new search for hydrocarbon resources 
in imexplored areas being undertaken by the US companies 
Chevron and Texaco. 

Bahrain is officially committed to the privatization of large 
stakes in state-owned enterprises in the power-generation, desa- 
lination and other fields and to enhancing its reputation for 
providing a friendly environment for foreign investors and for 
the operation of market forces. However, the creation, in April 
2000, of a new Supreme Council for Economic Development and 
the merger of the main state-owned oil industry enterprises in 
the Bahrain Petroleum Company was seen as a sign of the 
Government’s desire to continue to direct Bahrain’s economic 
polity. 


Statistical Survey 

Sources (unless otherwise stated): Bahrain Government; internet www.bahrain.gov.bh; Central Statistics Organization, POB 5835, 

Manama; tel. 726725; fax 728989. 


AREA AND POPULATION 
Area (1998): 709.5 sq km (273.9 sq miles). 

Population: 350,798 (males 204,793, females 146,006) at census of 
5 April 1981; 608,037 Uales 294,346, females 213,691), comprising 
323,305 Bahrainis (males 163,463, femedes 169,852) and 184,732 
non-Bahraini nationals (males 130,893, females 53,839), at census 
of 16 November 1991; 642,972 (official estimate) at mid-1998. 

Density (mid-1998): 906.2 per sq km. 

Principal Towns (population in 1991): Manama (capital) 136,999; 
Muharraq Town 74,245. Mid-1992: Manama 140,401. 

Births, Marriages and Deaths (1998): Registered live births 
13,381 (birth rate 20.8 per 1,000); Registered marriages 3,677 (mar- 
riage rate 5.7 per 1,000); Regist^ed deaths 1,997 (death rate 3.1 
per 1,000). 

Expectation of Life (UN estimates, years at birth, 1990-95): 71.6 
(males 69.8; females 74.1). Source: UN, World Population Prospects: 
The 1998 Revision. 


Economically Active Population (persons aged 15 years and 
over, 1991 census): Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 5,108; 
Minmg and quarrying 3,638; Manufacturing 26,618; Electricity, gas 
and water 2,898; Construction 26,738; Trade, restaurants and hotels 
29,961; Transport, storage and communications 13,789; Financing, 
insurance, real estate and business services 17,256; Community, 
social and personal services 83,944; Activities not adequately defined 
2,120; Total employed 212,070 (males 177,154; females 34,916); 
Unemployed 14,378 (males 9,703; females 4,675); Total labour force 
226,448 (males 186,857; females 39,591), comprismg 90,662 Bah- 
rainis (males 73,118, females 17,644) and 136,786 non-Bahraini 
nationals (males 113,739, females 22,047). Mid-1998 (estimates): 
Agriculture, etc. 3,000; Total 268,000 (Source: FAO, Production 
Yearbook). 

AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

Principal Crops (’000 metric tons, 1998): Tomatoes 5; Other vege- 
tables 7; Dates 16*; Other jOruits 5*. *FAO estimate. Source: FAO, 
Production Yearbook. 
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Livestock (’000 head, year ending September 1998): Cattle 13; 
Camels !’*■; Sheep 17; Goats 16. *PA0 estimate. Source: FAQ, 
Production Yearbook. 

Livestock Products ('000 metric tons, 1998): Mutton and lamb 5*^; 
Goat meat 2*“; Poultry meat 5; Milk 14; Poultry eggs 3. ••FAO 
oaiimatc. Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 

Fishing (’000 metric tons, live weight): Total catch 12.9 in 1996; 
10.0 in 1997; 9.8 in 1998. 


MINING 

Production (1998): Crude petroleum 13,751,000 barrels; Natural 
gas 8,648.8 million cubic metres. 

INDUSTRY 

Production (’000 barrels, unless otherwise indicated, 1998): Lique- 
fied petroleum gas 300; Naphtha 13,087; Motor spirit (Gasoline) 
6,344; Kerosene and Jet fuel 17,615; Fuel oil 19,719; Diesel oil and 
gas oil 31,591; Petroleum bitumen (asphalt) 1,728; Electric energy 
5,773.3 million kWh; Aluminium (unwrought) 461,245 metric tons 
(1996). 


FINANCE 

Currency and Exchange Rates: 1,000 fils = 1 Bahraini dinar 
(BD). Sterling, Dollar and Euro Equwalcntn (28 April 2000): £1 
sterlmg => 589.6 fils; US $1 = 376.0 fils; 61 = 341.6 fils; 100 Bahraini 
dinars = £169.60 = $266.96 = 6292.74. Exchanf*e Rate: Fixed at 
US $1 = 376.0 fils (BD 1 = $2.6596) since November 1980. 

Budget (BD million, 1998): Revenue: Taxation 204.1 (Taxes on 
income and profits 34.4, Social security contributions 72.4, Domestic 
taxes on goods and services 19.3, Import duties 63.4); Entrepre- 
neurial and property income 277.6; Other current revenue 34.8; 
Capital revenue 0.1; Total 516.6, excl. grants from abroad (37.6). 
Exmnditurc. General public services 97.7, Defence 111.2; Public 
order and safety 94.7; Education 85.3; Health 57.8 Social security 
and welfare 27,7; Housing and community timenities 22.8; Rc'crea- 
tional, cultural and religious affairs and services 11.8; Economic 
affairs and services 111.5 (Fuel and energy 83.6, Transport and 
communications 20.2); Interest paym<*nts 24.1 ; Total 644.6 ( Current 
628 0, Capital 116 6), excl. lending minus ropaymonts ( 26. 1 ). Source: 
IMF, Government Finance. SlalLstics Yearbook. 

1999 (forecasts, BD million); Revenue 666, Expenditure 726. 

International Reserves (US $ million at 31 December 1999): Gold 
(valued at $44 per troy oz) 6.6; Rescirvo position in IMF 85.6; 
Foreign exchange 1,283.4; Total 1,375.6. Source: IMF, International 
Financial SlaliaticH. 

Money Supply ( BD million at 3 1 December 1 999 ): Currency outside 
banks 1 13.00; Demand deposits at commercial banks 313.20; Total 
money 426.20. Source: IMF, Internationa} Financial Statiatica. 

Cost of Living (Consumer Price Index for Bahraini nationals; base: 
1995 = 100): 99.5 in 1996; 102.0 in 1997; 101.6 in 1998. Source: 
IMF, International Financial Staluitics. 

Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product (HD million, 
1998): Government final consumption expenditure 482.8; Private 
final consumption expenditure 1,193.8; Increase in stocks 83.5; 
Gross fixed capital formation 326.2; Total domealic expenditure 
2,086 3; Exports of goods and services 1,8 1 8.9; Imports of goods 

and services 1,580.1; GDP in purchasers' values 2,325.2. 

Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity (BD million at 
current prices, 1998): Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 
21.0; Mining and quarrying 316 3; Manufacturing 296.1; Electricity, 
gas and water 43.8; Construction 94.5; Trade, restaurants and hotels 
288.9; Transport, storage and communications 192.7; Finance, 
insurance, real estate and business services 771.8; Government 
services 433.7; Other community, social and personal services 116.8; 
Sub-total 2,576.6; Less Imputed bank service charge 316.6; GDP at 
factor cost 2,262.0; Import duties 63.4; GDP in pur- 
chasers' values 2,325.2. 

Balance of Payments (US $ million, 1998): Exports of goods f.o.b. 
3,270.2; Imports of goods f.o.b. -3,298.7; Trade balance -28.6; 
Exports of services 769.1; Imports of services -661,9; Balance on 
goods and services 88.8; Other income received 4,768.6; Other income 
paid-4, 929.0; Balance on goods, services and income -71.6; Current 
transfers received 65.2; Current transfers paid -726.0; Current 
balance -731.4; Capital account (net) 100.0; Direct investment 
abroad -180.9; Direct investment from abroad 180.9; Portfolio 
investment assets -1,206.6; Portfolio investment liabilities 367.7; 
Other investment assets -14,677.9; Other investment liabilities 
15,560.8; Net errors and omissions 690.8; Overall balance -16.6. 
Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Total Trade (BD million); Imports c.i.f.. 1,513,6 in 1997; 1,301.9 in 
1998; 12,308.7 in 1999. Exports: 1,648.2 in 1997; 1,229.2 in 1998; 
1,536.6 in 1999. Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 

Principal Commodities (BD million, 1998): Imports c.if.: Live 
animals and animal products 46 3; Vegcstablo products 45.2; Pre- 
pared foodstuffs, beverages, spirit.H, vinegar and tobacco 64.9; 
Mineral products 60.9; Products of chemical or allied industries 
150 6; Plastics, rubber and articles thereof 35 5; Paper-making 
maiorial, paper and paperboard and articles thereof 26.4; Textiles 
and textile articles 71.8; Articles of stone, plaster, cement, asbestos, 
mica, etc., ceramic products, glass and glasswar(‘ 22.3; Base metals 
and articles thereof 82.3; Machinery and mechanical appliances, 
electrical equipment, .sound and television apparatus 263.9; 
Vehicles, aircraft, vessels and associated transport. (Ujuipment 107.1; 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles 28.3; Total (incl. others) 
1,066.9. Exports f.o.b,: Animal or vegetable fats and oils; prepared 
edible fats; animal or vegetable waxes 17.2; Mineral products 25.9; 
Products of chemicals and allied industries 37.6; Paper-making 
material, papt^r and paperboard, and articles thereof 12.0; Textiles 
and textile ariiclos 56.1; Base metals and articles of base metal 
362.6; Vehicles, aircrail, vessels and associated transport equipment 
131; Total (incl. others) 556.9. Note: Figures exclude trade in 
petroleum. 

Principal Trading Partners (BI) million, 1998): Imports c.i.f: 
Australia 104.0; Belgium 12.8; Brazil 22.5; Ghina, People’s Ropub. 
28.4; France 38.0; Germany 60.6; India 33.5; Italy 61.4; flapan 122.4; 
Korea Repub. 31.4; Malaysui 16.3; Netherlands 17.0; Pakistan 14.1; 
Saudi Arabia 76.4; Sweden 11.6; Switzerland 19.0; Taiwan 11.2; 
Thailand 12.2; United Arab Emirates 35.7; United Kingdom 79,3; 
USA 110 5; Total (incl. others) 1,066.9. E.xports f.ob.: India 34.7; 
Italy 14.9; Japan 54.2; Republic of Korea 25.9; Kuwait 20.6; Malaysia 
9.0; Netherlands 18.3; Oman 6.3; (iatar 13.9; Saudi Arabia 107.6; 
Taiwan 32.1; Thailand 11.0; Turkey 11. 1; Unit<‘d Arab Emirates 
36.5; United Kingdom 8.0; USA 74.6; Total (incl. others) 502.6, excl. 
re-exporis 135.7). Note: P’igiipes (‘xclude trade in pi'trohmm. 


TRANSPORT 

Road Traffic (registered motor vehicles, 31 I)ecembc*r 1998): Pas- 
senger cars 160,746; Buses and coach(‘s 5,173; Ixirries and vans 
28,773; Motorcycles 1,894. 

Shipping ( international sea-borne^ frtught traffic, *000 mc^tric tons, 
1990); Goods loaded: Dry cargo 1,145; Petroleum products 12,140. 
Goods unloaded: Dry cargo 3,380; Petrol(‘um products 132. Source; 
UN, Monthly Bulletin of Statisiies. Merehant Fleet (31 December 
1998); Registered vessels 110; Total displaceimuit 283,704 grt. 
Source: IJoyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Slafislies. 

Civil Aviation (1996): Kilometres flown (million) 22; Passengers 
carried (’000) 1,200; Passenger-km (million) 2,759; Total ton-km 
(million) 367. Figures include an apportionment (equivalent to one- 
quarttT) of the traffic of Gulf Air, a multinational airline with its 
headquarters in Bahrain. Source; UN, Statistical Yearfmk. 


TOURISM 

Tourist Arrivals (1997): 1,848,000. 

Tourist Receipts (1997): US $260 million. 

Source’ World Tourism Organization, Yearbook of Tourism Statis- 
tics, 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 
Radio Receivers (1997): 338,000 in use. 

Television Receivers (1997): 275,00() in use. 

Telephones (1998): 167,619 main lines in use. 

Telefax Stations (1998): 6,687 in use. 

Mobile Cellular Telephones (1998). 94,078 subHcribers, 
Book Production (1996, first editions only): 40 titles. 

Daily Newspapers (1996): 4 (circulation 67,000 copies). 
Non-daily Newspapers (1993): 5 (circulation 17,000 copies). 
Other Periodicals (1993): 26 (circulation 73,000 copies). 
Source: mainly UNESCO, Statuttical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 

Pre-Primary: 90 schools (1996/97); 449 teachers (1995/96); 12,308 
pupils (1996/97). Source: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 

Primary (1997/98): 60,869 pupils (males 30,498; females 30,371) 
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to^ediate (1997798): 27,976 pupils (males 13,647; females 
(1997/98): 14,236 pupils (males 6,144; fe- 

males 9,091). 


Statistical Survey, Directory 

Commercial Secondary (1997/98): 301 pupils (males 97; females 
204). 

Technical Secondary (1997/98): 7,561 pupils (males 5,217; fe- 
males 2,344). 


Directory 


The Constitution 

A 108-article Constitution was ratified in June 1973. It states that 
‘aU citizens shall be equal before the law* and guarantees freedom 
of spewh, of the press, of coMcience and relimous beliefs. Other 
provisions include the outlawing of the compulsory repatriation of 
politic^ refugees. The Constitution also states that the country’s 
financial comptroller should be responsible to the legislature and 
not to the ^vemment, and allows for national trade unions Tor 
legally justified causes and on peaceful lines’. Compulsory free 
primaty education and free medicsd care are also laid down in the 
Constitution. The Constitution, which came into force on 6 December 
1973, also provided for a National Assembly, composed of 14 mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and 30 members elected by popular vote, 
although this was dissolved m August 1976. 

The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

Amibr: Sheikh Hamad binIsaaItKhalifa (acceded 6 March 1999). 
Crown Prince and Commander-in-Cliief of Bahraini Defence 
Force and National Guard: Sheikh Salman bin Hamad al-Khalifa. 

CABINET 
(September 2000) 

Prime Ministen Sheikh Khalifa bin Sulman al-Khalipa. 

Minister of Justice and Islamic Affairs: Sheikh Abdullah bin 
Khalifa Khalid al-Khaupa. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Sheikh Muhammad bin Mubarak bin 
Hamad al-Khaupa. 

Minister of the Interior: Sheikh Muhammad bin Khalifa bin Hamad 
al-Khalifa. 

Minister of Transport: Sheikh Au bin Khalifa bin Salman al- 
Khaupa. 

Minister of State: Jawao Salim al-Abrayedh. 

Minister of Housing, Municipalities and Environment: Sheikh 
Khaud bin Abdullah bin Khalid al-Khaupa. 

Minister of State: Majid Jawad al-Jishi. 

Minister of Public Works and Agriculture: Au Ibrahim al-Mah- 
ROUS. 

Minister of Finance and National Economy: Abdullah Hassan 
Saif. 

Minister of Defence: Maj.-Gen. Sheikh Khalifa bin Ahmad al- 
Khaupa. 

Minister of Cabinet Affoirs and Information: Muhammad 
Ibrahim al-Mutawa. 

Minister of Oil and Industry: Sheikh Isabin Au al-Khaufa. 
Minister of Commerce: Au Saleh Abdullah as-Saleh. 

Minister of Education: Brig.-Gen. Abd al-Aziz bin Muhammad al- 
Fadhil. 

Minister of Health: Dr Faisal Radhi al-Mousawi. 

Minister of Electricity and Water: Sheikh Dau bin Khaufa bin 
Muhammad al-Khaufa. 

Minister of Labour and Social Affeirs: Abd an-Nabi ash-Shula. 
Minister of Amiri Court Affiairs: Sheikh Au bin Isa bin Sulman 
al-Khaupa. 

MINISTRIES 

Amiri Court: FOB 665, Riffa Palace, Manama; tel. 661252. 

Office of the Prime Minister: POB 1000, Government House, 
(government Rd, Manama; tel. 225522; fax 229022. 

Ministry of Cabinet Affairs and Information: POB 26613, Gov- 
ernment House, Government Rd, Manama; tel. 223366; fax 225202; 
internet www.^.gov.bh. 


Ministry of Commerce: POB 5479, Diplomatic Area, Manama; 
tel. 631531; fax 530465. 

Ministry of Defence: POB 245, West Rifa’a; tel. 666599; fax 
662854. 

Ministry of Education: POB 43, Isa Town; tel. 685558; fax 680161; 
internet www.education.gov.bh. 

Ministry of Electricity and Water: POB 2, Manama; tel. 533133; 
fax 537161. 

Ministry of Finance and National Economy POB 333, Diplo- 
matic Area, Manama; tel. 530800; fax 532863; intenet www.mofhe 
.gov.bh. 

Ministry of Foreign AHairs: POB 547, Government House, Gov- 
ernment Rd, Manama; tel. 227555; fax 212603. 

Ministry of Health: POB 12, Sheikh Sulman Rd, Manama; tel. 
255555; fax 252569; e-mail hidl@batelco.com.bh; internet www 
.batelco.com.bh/mhed1h. 

Ministry of Housing, Municipalities and Environment: POB 
11802, Diplomatic Area, Manama; tel. 533000; fax 634115; internet 
www.monme.gov.bh. 

Ministry of the Interior: POB 13, Police Fort Compound, Manama; 
tel. 272111, fax 262169. 

Ministry of Justice and Islamic Affairs: POB 450, Diplomatic 
Area, Manama; tel. 531333; fax 532984. 

Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs: POB 32333, Isa Town; 
tel. 687800; fax 686954; e-mail jamalq@bah-mol8a.com; internet 
www.bah-molsa.com. 

Ministry of Oil and Industry: POB 1435, Manama; tel. 291511; 
fax 290302. 

Ministry of Public Works and Agriculture; POB 5, Muharraq 
Causeway Rd, Manama; tel. 535222; fax 533095. 

Ministry of Transport: POB 10326, Diplomatic Area, Manama; 
tel. 534534; fax 537537. 

CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL 

The Consultative Council is an advisory body of 40 members ap- 
pointed by the ruling authorities for a four-year term, which is 
empowered to advise the Government but has no legislative powers. 
The Council held its inaugural session on 16 January 1993. 
President: Ibrahim Muhammad Humaidan. 


Legislature 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

In accordance with the 1973 Constitution, elections to a National 
Assembly took place in December 1973. About 30,000 electors elected 
30 members for a four-year term. Since political parties are not 
allowed, all 114 candidates stood as independents but, in practice, 
the National Assembly was divided almost equally between conserva- 
tive, moderate and more radical members. In addition to the 30 
elected members, the National Assembly contained 14 members of 
the Cabinet. In Augimt 1975 the Prime Minister resigned because, he 
complained, the National Assembly was preventing the Government 
from carrying out its functions. The Amir invited the Prime Minister 
to form a new Cabinet, and two days later the National Assembly 
was dissolved by Amiri decree. It has not been revived. 

Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN BAHRAIN 

Algeria: POB 2604, Villa 679, Rd 3622, Adliya, Manama; tel. 
713669; fax 713662; Ambassador: Lahssan Boufarbs. 

Bangladesh: POB 26718, House 2280, Rd 2767, Area 327, Adliya, 
Manama; tel. 714717; fax 710031; e-mail bangla(§toatelco.com.bh; 
Ambassador: Anwar ul-Alam. 
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China* People’s Republic: POB 3160, Bldg 168, Road 382, Juffair 
Avc, Block 341 , Manama; tel. 723800; fax 727304; Ambassador: Pan 
XlAN(}KAN(J. 

Egypt: POB 818, Adliya; tel. 720005; fax 721518; Ambassador: 
Muhammad Ei^aykd Addas. 

France: POB 11134, Road 1901, Building 51, Block 319, Diplomatic 
Area, Manama; tol 291734; fax 293655; Ambassador: Gkouges 
DlKiUIN. 

Germany: POB 10306, Al-Hasan Bldg, Sheikh Hamad Cnusoway, 
Manama; tol. 530210; fax 536282; Ambassador: Norbedt Hkinze. 
India: POB 26106, Bldg 182, Rd 2608, Area 326, Adliya, Manama; 
tel. 712785; fax 715527; e-mail indemb(«hatelco.com.bh; internet 
www.indianembasBy-bh.com; Ambassador: S. S. Gidl. 

Iran: POB 26366, Entrance 1034, Rd 3221, Area 332, Mahooz, 
Manama; tel. 722400; fax 722101; Ambassador: Muhammad Jalad Fir- 

OUZNIA. 

Iraq: POB 26477, Ar-Raqib Bldg, No 17, Rd 2001, Comp 320, King 
Faysid Ave, Manama; tel. 786929; fax 786220; Charge d’affaires: 
Awad Fakhri. 

Japan: POB 23720, 55 Salmaniya Ave, Manama Tower 327, 
Manama; tel. 716565; fax 712960; Ambassador: Tohhiaki Tanade. 
Jordan: POB 5242, Villa 43, Rd 915, Area 309, Hoora; tol. 291 109; 
fax 291280; Ambassador: Dr Shaker Arabiat. 

Kuwait: POB 786, Rd 1703, Diplomatic Area, Manama; tol 534040; 
fax 533579; Ambassador: Add AirMuiisiN Salim ai.-Harun. 

Lebanon: POB 32474, Manama; tol. 786994; fax 784998; Ambas- 
sador: Zi I HAIR A. Qazaz. 

Morocco: POB 26229, Manama; tol. 740566; fax 740178; Ambas- 
sador: Omeuan-Najey. 

Oman: POB 26414, Bldg 37, Rd 1901, Diplomatic Area, Manama; 
tel. 293663; fax 293640; Ambassador: Salim Ali Omah BAYA<iOOB. 
Pakistan: POB 563, Bldg 261, Rd 2807, Block 328, Segeiya, 
Manama; tol. 244113; fax 265960; Ambassador: l^t-Gon. (rotd) 
Muhammad Siiafki. 

Philippines; POB 26681, Bldg 81, Rd 3902, Block 339, Umm Al- 
Hassan; tel. 710200; fax 710300; Ambassador: AkmadAti-aiiSakkam. 
Russia: POB 26612, House 877, Rd 31 19, Block 331, ZinJ, Manama; 
tel. 726222; fax 725921; Ambassador: Valery ViASov. 

Saudi Arabia: POB 1085, Bldg 1450, Rd 4043, Area 340, Juffair, 
Manama; tel. 537722; fax 533261; Ambassador: Adduluh bin Add 
ar-Raiimanasii-Siikikii. 

Tunisia: POB 2691 1, House 54, Rd 3601, Area 336, Manama; tcl. 
714149; fax 715702; Ambassador: Mainsi AsDAirA/iz. 

Turkey: POB 10821, F’lat 10, Bldg 81, Rd 1702, Area 317, Manama; 
tel. 533448; fax 536657; e-mail U'bahrbef^'batclco.com.bh; Ambas- 
sador: EnuinTUrkkr. 

United Arab Emirates: POB 26505, Manama; tel 723737; fax 
727343; Ambassador: al-AsriSai<jei) Ahmad adh-Diiaiiiri. 

United Kingdom: POB 114, 21 Government Avo, Area 306, 
Manama; tol. 634404; fax 531273; e-mail britombf«'batclco 
.cora.bh; internet www.ukembassy.gov.bh; Ambassador: PoterFurd. 

USA: POB 26431, Bldg 979, Rd 3119, Block 331, Zinj, Manama; tel. 
273300; fax 272594; internet www.usombassy.com.bh; Ambassador: 
Johnny Young. 

Yemen; POB 26193, House 1048, Rd 1730, Area 517, Saar; tel. 
277072; fax 262358; Ambassador: Nasser M. Y. Auiaadani. 


Judicial System 

Since the termination of British legal jurisdiction in 1971 , intensive 
work has been undertaken on the legislative requirements of Bah- 
rain. The Criminal Law is at present contained in various Codes, 
Ordinances and Regulations. All nationalities are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Bahraini courts which ^arantee equality before 
the law irrespective of nationality or creed. 

Directorate of Courts: POB 460, Government House, Government 
Rd, Manama; tel. 531333. 


Religion 

At the November 1991 census the population was 608,037, distrib- 
uted as follows: Muslims 415,427; Christians 43,237; Others 49,373. 

ISLAM 

Muslima are divided between the Sunni and Shi'i sects. The ruling 
family is Sunni, although the majority of the Muslim population 
(estimated at almost 60%) are Shiite. 


CHRISTIANITY 
The Anglican Communion 

Within the Episcopal Church m Jorusalom and the Middle East, 
Bahrain forms part of the diocese of Cyprus and the Gulf. There 
arc two Anglican churches in Bahrain: St Christouher’s Cathedral 
in Manama and the Community Church in Awali. The congregations 
are entirely oxputriattL The Bishop in Cyprus and the Gulf is 
resident in Cyprus, while the Archdeacon in the Gulf is resident 
in Qatar. 

Provost: Very Rev. Keith W.T.W. Jcihnhon, St Christopher’s 
Cathedral, POB 36, Al-Mutanabi Ave, Manama; tel 253866; 
fax 246436; e-mail provostfn’batelco.com.bh; internet www 
.stchcathedrul .org.bh. 

Roman Catholic Church 

A small number of adherents, mainly expatriates, form part of the 
^ostolic Vicariate of Arabia. The Vicar Apostolic is resident in the 
United Arab Fjmirates. 

The Press 

DAILIES 

Akhbar al-Khaleoj (Gulf News): POB 5300, Manama; tel 620111; 
fax 624312, e-mail edit<)r<'/'jikhbar-alkhale<*j.eom; internet 
www.akhbar-alkhahicj.com; f. 1976; Arabic; Chair. Ibrahim ai^ 
Moayed; Man. Dir and Kditor-in-Chief Dr Hiui. Ahii-Shawi; circ. 
17,000. 

Al-Ayam(The Days): IHIB 3232, Manama; tel 727111; fax 727562; 
e-mail alayami^f'batolco.com.bh; int.(‘rnet www.alayam.com; f. 1989; 
publ by Al-Ayam Establishnaait for Pr(‘SH and Publications; Chair, 
and Eclitor-in-Chief NAHiiiYA(iUBAi.-HAMKK; circ. 37,000. 

Bahrain Tribune; POB 3232, Manama; tel 827111; fax 827222; 
e-mail tribunK«'batelco.com.bh; interiK^t www.bahraintribune.com; 
f. 1997; English; Editor David Thomi'Kon; circ. 12,500. 

Gulf Daily Nows: POB 5300, Manama; tel 620222; fax (>22141; e- 
mail gdnK«'baU‘lc<).com.bh; internet www.gulf-daily-newH.com; 
f. 1978; English; Kditor-in-Chief George Williams; Deputy Editor 
Lkh Horton; circ. 50,000. 

Khaloej Timos: POll 26707, City Centr(‘ Bldg, Suiti* 403, 4th Floor, 
Government Ave, Manama; tel. 213911; fax 21 1819; f. 1978; English; 
circ. 72,565. 

WEEKLIES 

Al-Adhwaa’ (Lights); POB 250, Old Exhibition lid, Manama; tel. 
290942; fax 293166; f. 19()5; Arabic; publ. by Arab Printing and 
Publishing House; Chair. Raid Mahmoud al-Mardi; Kditor-in-Chief 
MirnAMMAi)(jASHiMSiiiKAWi; circ, 7,000. 

Akhbar BAPCO (BAPCO News); Bahrain Pcitroleum Co BSC, POB 
25149, Awali; Ud. 755055; fax 755047; e-mail khalidfm(?^>batolco 
.com.bh; f. 1981; formerly known as ati^NoJmn aUlhhau' (The 
Weekly Star); Arabic; house journal; Editor Khalid F. Meiimah; 
circ. 3,000. 

Al-Bahrain ath-Thaqa(ya: POB 26613, Manama; tel 290210; fax 
292678; internet www.al-thaqafia.ccim; Arabic; publ. by the Ministry 
of Cabinet Affairs and Information; Editnr AbdulIiAH Yatim. 
BAPCO Weekly News; POB 25149, Awali; tol 755049; fax 755047; 
English; publ by the Bahrain Petroleum Co BSC; Editor Kathleen 
Ckokh; circ. 800. 

Huua al-Bahrain: POB 26005, Isa Town; t(d. 731888; fax 681292; 
Arabic; publ by the Ministry of Cabinet Affairs and Information; 
Editor Hamad al-Mannai. 

Al-Mawakif (Attitudes); POB 1083, Manama; tel 231231; fax 
271720; f. 1973; Arabic; general interest; Kditor-in-Chiof Mansoor 
M. Radiii; circ. 6,000. 

Oil and Gas Nows: POB 224, Bldg 149, Exhibition Ave, Manama; 
tel 293131; fax 293400; e-mail hilalmaMatelco.com.bh; EngUsh; 
publ. by Al-Hilal Publishing and Marketing Co; Editor-in-CJhief 
Clive Jaggues. 

Sada al-Usbou* (Weekly Echo): POB 549, Bahrain; tel 291234; fax 
290607; f. 1969; Arabic; Owner and Editor-in-Chiof AliSayyar; circ. 
40,000 fin various Gulf states). 

OTHER PERIODICALS 

Arab Agriculture: POB 10131, Manama; tel 213900; fax 211766; 
e-mail fanar<<»hatelco.com.bh; annually; English and Arabic; publ 
W Fanar Publishing WLL; Editor-in-(jhief Add ai^Wahkd ai^Alwani; 
(Sen. Man. Faybk AirAitRAYKi), 

Arab World Agribusiness: POB 10131, Manama; tel 213900; fax 
211766; e-mail fanar(®batelco.com.bh; nine per year; English and 
Arabic; publ. by Fanar Publishing WLL; Editor-in-Chief Abd al- 
Wahedal-Alwani; Gen. Man. Fayek Air Arrayed. 
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POB 10704, Manama; tel. 634587; fax 531296; 
f 1988, publ. by G. and B. Me^ Ltd; Publr and Editor Robert 
Graham. 

,224. Exhibition Ave, Manama; tel. 
29^31; fax 293400; e-m^ hilalmag@batelco.com.bh; monthly; Eng- 
lish; publ. by Al-Hilal PubUshing and Marketing Group; Editor Bina 
PEABH uGovEAs;circ. 12,485. t-. 

POB 224, Exhibition Ave, Manama; 
tel. 293131; fM 293400; e-mail hilalmag@batelco.com.bh; weekly; 
Engh^; ^blished by Al-Hilal Publishing and Marketing Group; 
Man. Dir Ronnie Middleton. 

(Comnerce Review): POB 248, Manama; tel. 
229555; fM 22^85; e-mail bahcci@batelco.com.bh; monthly; English 
and Arabic, publ. by Bahrain Chamber of Commerce and Industry^ 
Editor Khalil Yousuf; circ. 7,500. 

Al-Hidayah (Guidance): POB 460, Manama; tel. 727100; fax 
729819; f. 1978; monthly; Arabic; publ. by Ministry of Justice and 
Islamic Affairs; Editor-in-Chief Abd ar^Rmiman bin Muhammad Rashid 
aItKhalifa; circ. 6,000. 

Al-Mohandis (The Engineer): POB 835, Manama; e-mail mohandis 
@batelco.com.bh; internet www.mohandis.org; f. 1972; quarterly; 
Arabic and English; publ. by Bahrain Society of Engineers; Editor 
Muhammad K as-Sayed. 

Al-Musafir al-Arabi (Arab Traveller): POB 10131, Manama; tel. 
213900; fax 211765; e-mail fanar@batelco.com bh; f. 1984; six per 
year; Arabic; publ. by Panar Publishing WLL; Editor-in-Chief Abd 
al-Wahed al-Alwani; Gen. Man. Fayekal-Arrayed. 

Panorama: POB 3232, Manama; tel. 727111; fax 729009; monthly; 
Editor Ibrahim Bashmi; circ. 15,000. 

Profile: POB 10243, Manama; tel. 291110; fax 294655; f, 1992; 
monthly; English; publ. by Bahrain Market Promotions; Editor Isa 
KHAUFAAIrKHALIFA. 

Al-Quwwa (The Force). POB 245, Manama; tel. 291331; fax 659596; 
f. 1977; monthly; Arabic; publ. by Bahrain Defence Force; Editor- 
in-Chief Maj. Ahmad Mahmoud as-Suwaidi. 

Shipping and Transport News International: POB 224, Exhibi- 
tion Ave, Manama; tel. 293131; fax 293400; six per year; English; 
publ. by Al-Hilal Publishing and Marketing Group; Editor Frederick 
Rocque; drc. 6,600. 

Travel and Tourism News Middle East: POB 224, Exhibition 
Ave, Manama; tel. 293131; fax 293400; e-mail hilalma^ 
batelco.com.bh; f. 1983; monthly; English; travel trade; publ. by Al- 
Hilal Publishing and Marketing Group; Editorial Man. feoLPiPELLAi; 
circ. 6,060. 


Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Regnlatory Authority 

Telecommunications Directorate: POB 11170, Manama; tel. 
534534; fax 533544; Dir Dr Rashid Jassim Ajshoor. 

Bahrain Telecommunications Go BSC (BATELCO): POB 14, 
Manama; tel. 884557; fax 611898; e-mail batelco@btc.com.bh; 
internet www.batelco.com.bh; f. 1981; operates all telecommunica- 
tions services; cap. BD 100m.; 80% owned by Government of Bah- 
rain, financial institutions and public of Bahrain, 20% by Cable and 
Wireless PLC (Umted Kingdom); Chair. Sheikh Ali bin Khalifa bin 
Salman al-Khalifa; CEO Andrew Hearn. 

BROADCASTING 

Radio 

English language radio programmes, broadcast from Saudi Arabia 
by the US Air Force in Dhahran and by Saudi Aramco, can be 
received in Bahrain. 

Bahrain Radio and Television Corpn: POB 702, Manama; tel. 
781888; f. 1955; state-owned and -operated enterprise; two 10-kW 
transmitters; programmes are in Arabic and English, and include 
news, plays and discussions; Dir of Broadcasting Abd ar-Rahman 
Abdullah. 

Radio Bahrain: POB 702, Manama; tel. 781888; fax 780911; e- 
mail brtcnews@batelco.com.bh; f. 1977; commercial radio station 
in English language; Head of Station Salah Khalid. 

Television 

English language television programmes, broadcast fiom Saudi 
Arabia by Saudi Aramco, can be received in Bahrain. 

Bahrain Badio and Television Corpn: POB 1075, Manama; 
tel. 781888; fax 681544; commenced colour broadcasting in 1973; 
broadcasts on five channels, of whidi the main Arabic and the main 
English channel accept advertising; covers Bahrain, eastern Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar and the UAE; an Amiri decree in early 1993 establi- 
shed the independence of the Corpn, which was to be controlled by 
a committee; Dir H. al-Umran. 

Finance 

(cap. = capital; p.u. = paid up; res = reserves; dep. = deposits; m. 

= millions; brs = branches; amounts m Bahraini dinars unless 
otherwise stated) 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Ageuce France-Presse (AFP): POB 6890, Kanoo Tower, Phase 3, 
Tyaar Ave, Manama; tel. and fax 403446; Dir Jean-Pierre Perrin. 
Associated Press (AP) (USA): POB 26940, Mannai Bldg, Manama; 
tel. 530101; fax 530249. 

Gulf News Agency: POB 5421 Manama; tel. 689044; fax 683825; 
e-mail brctnews@batelco.com.bh; internet www.gna,gov.bh. 
Reuters (United Kingdom): POB 1030, UGB Bldg, 6th Floor, Diplo- 
matic Area, Manama; tel. 536111; fax 636192; Bureau Man. Ken- 
neth West. 

Publishers 

Arab Communicators: POB 551, Manama; tel. 534664; fax 
531837; publrs of annual Bahrain Business Directory; Dirs Ahmad 
A. Pakhrl Hamad A. Abul. 

Gulf Advertising; POB 6518, Manama; tel. 226262; fax 228660; 
e-mail gulfad@batelco.com.bh; f. 1974; advertising and marketing 
communications; Chair, and Man. Dir Khamisal-Muqla. 

Al-Hilal Publishing and Marketing Group: POB 224, Exhibition 
Ave, Manama; tel. 293131; fax 293400; e-mail hilalmag@batelco 
.com.bh; f. 1977; specialist magazines and newspapers of commercial 
interest; Chair. A. M. Abd ar-Bahman, Man. Dir R. Middleton 
Manama Publishing Co WIX: POB 1013, Manama; tel. 213223; 
fax 211548. 

Al-Masirah Journalism, Printing and Publishing House: POB 
5981, Manama; tel. 258882; fax 276178; e-mail almasera@batelco 
.com.bh. 

Tele-Gulf Directory Publications, WLL: POB 2738, 3rd Floor, 
Bahrain Tower, Manama; tel. 213301; fax 210603; e-mail telegulf® 
batelco.com.bh; f. 1977; publrs of annual Gulf Directory and Arab 
Banking and Finance. 

Government Publishing House 
Directorate of Publications; POB 26006, M anama; teL 689077; 
Dir Muhammad al-Khozai. 


BANKING 
Central Bank 

Bahrain Monetary Agency (BMA): POB 27, Manama; tel. 535535; 
fax 534170; e-mail bmalbr^atelco.com.bh; mtemet www.bma 
.gov.bh; f. 1973, in operation from January 1975; controls issue of 
currency, regulates exchange control and credit policy, organization 
and control of banking system and bank credit; cap. and res 290.9m., 
dep. 136.0m. (May 2000); Governor Sheikh Abdullah al-Khalifa. 

Locally-incorporated Commercial Banks 
Al-Abli Commercial Bank BSC: POB 5941, Bahrain Car Park 
Bldg, Government Rd, Manama; tel. 224333; fax 224322; e-mail 
alahli@al-ahlibank.com; internet www.al-ahlibank.com; f. 1977; full 
commercial bank; cap. 13.2m., res 26.2m., dep. 268.1m. (Dec. 1999); 
Chair. Muhammad Y. Jalal; CEO Michael J. Fuller; 9 brs. 

Bahrain Islamic Bank BSC: POB 5240, Government Rd, Manama; 
tel. 223402; fax 223956; e-mail bahisl@batelco.com.bh; f. 1979; cap. 
11.6m., res 3.0m., dep. 137.4m. (April 1999); Chair. Sheikh Abd ar- 
Rahman al-Khalifa; Gen. Man. Abd al-Latif Abd ar-Rahim Janahi; 
6 brs. 

Bahraini Saudi Bank BSC (BSB): POB 1159, Government Rd, 
Manama; tel. 211010; fax 210989; e-mail bsbbahr@batelco 
.com.bh; f. 1983; commenced operations in early 1985; licensed as a 
full commercial bank; cap. 20.0m., res 7.6m., dep. 111.3m. (Dec. 
1998); Chair. Sheikh Ibrahim bin Hamad al-Khalipa; Gen. Man. Man- 
sooR as-Sayed Ali; 4 brs. 

Bank of Bahrain and Kuwait BSC (BBK): POB 597, Manama; 
tel. 223388; fax 229822; e-mail bbk@batelco.com.bh; internet 
www.bbkonline.com; f. 1971; cap. 56.9m., res 49.7m., dep. 823.5m. 
(Mar. 2000); Chair. Hassan Khalifa al-Jalahma; Gen. Man. and CEO 
Murad An Murad; 22 local brs, 2 brs overseas. 

Grindlays Bahrain Bank BSC; POB 793, Manama; tel. 225999; 
fax 224482; e-mail grmdlay@batelco.com.bh; internet www 
.gmdbah.com; f. 1984; owned by Bahraini shareholders (60%) and 
ANZ Grindlays Bank PLC, London (40%); cap. 6.0m., res 4.8m., dep. 
82.4m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Muhammad Atoullahaz-Zamil; (Jen. Man. 
Peter Tomkins; 6 brs. 
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National Bank of Bahrain BSC (NBB): POB 106, Gk)vemmont 
Avo, Manama; tel. 228800; fax 228998; e-mail nbb^i^bbonline.com; 
internet www.nbbonline.cwm; f. 1967; 49% govt-owned; cap. 40.0m., 
res 63.8m., dep. 858.6m. (Dec. 1999); Gen. Man. Ani) ar-Razak A. 
Hamhan; Man. Dir Hahsan Aij Juma; 25 brs. 

Shamil Bank of Bahrain EC (SBB): Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
POB 3005, King Faysal Rd, Manama; tel. 227040; fax 224872; 
e-mail gGneral.services(&’shamilbank.com.bh; internet www 
.shamilbank.com.bh; f. 1982 as Massraf Faysal Al-Islami of Bahrain 
EC; renamed Faysal Islamic Bank of Bahrain in 1987 and as above 
in 2000; cap. US $100.00m., res US $18.4m., dep. US $162.0m. (Dec. 
1999); CEO Nahil A. Naksiek; 2 brs. 

Foreign Commercial Banks 

ABN AMRO Bank NV (Netherlands): POB 360, Manama; tel. 
255420; fax 262241; e-mail abnamroO^^atelco.com.bh; internet 
www.abnamro.com; Country Man. G. Lobt KNiinioRST; 1 br. 

Arab Bank PLC (Jordan): POB 396, Government Rd, Manama; 
tel. 229988; fax 210443; internet www.arabbank.com; Chair. Aim 
AirMA.JKEn SiiCiMAN; 4 brs. 

Bank Melli Iran; POB 785, Government Rd, Manama; tel. 22991 0; 
fax 224402; e-mail bmibah(^>batelco.com.bh; Gen. Man. MAirni Main 
ZOONIEII; 2 brs. 

Bank Saderat Iran: POB 825, Government Rd, Manama; tel. 
210003; fax 210398; Man. Muhammad JavadNahhiri; 2 brs. 

Banque du Cairo (Egypt): POB 816, Manama; tel. 227464; to 
213704; Man. kh-Saykd Mouhtaka nirDoKMAWKY. 

Citibank NA (USA): POB 548, Government Rd, Manama; tel. 
223344; fax 211323; intornot www.citibank.com/bahrain; Gen. Man. 
Muhammad Asii-Siiuoooi; 1 br. 

Habib Bank Ltd (Pakistan): POB 566, Manama Centre, Manama; 
tel. 227118; fax 213421; f. 1941; Exec. Vice-Pros, and Gen. Man. 
AsiHiAK BidiwaIoA; 5 bra. 

HSBC Bank Middle East (United Kingdom): POB 57, Al-Khalifa 
Rd, Manama; tol. 242655; fax 256822; e-mail bbmomnm(^^'batelco 
.com.bh; internetwww.britiHhbank.com; CEO Rchikr J. Jordan; 4 brs. 
Rafidain Bank (Iraq): POB 607, Manama; tol. 275796; fax 255656; 
f. 1969; Man. Irtisam NA.H0M Ahoud; 1 br. 

Standard Chartered Bank (United Kingdom): PC)B 29, Govern- 
ment Rd, Manama; tol. 255946; fax 230503; f. in Bahrain 1920; 
Man. Pktkr Rawhincis; 5 brs. 

United Bank Ltd (Pakistan): POB 546, Government Kd, Manama; 
tel. 224032; fax 224099; e-muil uhlbahC^'hatclco.com.hh; Ckm. Man. 
M. A Rahk; 3 brs. 

Specialized Financial Institutions 

Bahrain Development Bank (BDB): POB 20501, Manama; tel. 
537007; fax 534006; internet www.bd-bank.com; f. 1992; invests in 
manufacturing, agribusiness and services; cap. 10.0m,, res 1.8m., 
dep, 0.1m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. Sheikh Ihrahimhin Khalifa al-Khauka. 
The Housing Bank: POB 5370, Diplomatic Area, Manama; tel. 
534443; fax 533437; f, 1979; provides housing loans for Bahraini 
citizens and finances construction of commercial properties. CJhair. 
Sheikh Kiialid hin AjiniLiiAii bin Kiialid ai^Khalifa; Gen. Man, Isa 
Sultan adh-Dhawadi. 

^Offehore’ Banking Units 

Bahrain has been encouraging the establishment of ‘ofishoni’ 
banking units (OBUsJ since 1975, An OBU is not permitted to 
provide local banking services, hut is allowed to accept deposits 
from governments and largo financial organizations in the area and 
make medium-term loans for local and regional capital projects. 
Prior to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in August 1990, there wore 56 
OBUs in operation in Bahrain. By 1 998, however, the number of 
OBUs had declined to 48. 

Allied Banking Corporation (Philippines): POB 20493, Manama; 
tel. 224707; fax 210606; e-mail ally3640C&hatelco.com.bh; Chair. 
LucioC. Tan; Gen. Man. Ramon R, Landingin. 

Alubaf Arab International Bank E.C.: POB 11529, Manama; tel. 
531212; fax 523100; cap. US$50.0m., res US$2.7m., dep. 
US$178.2m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Rashid az-Zayani. 

ANZ Grindlays Bank pic (Australia): 1st Floor, Manama Centre, 
POB 6793, Manama; tef 224210; fax 224478; Principal Officer Ian 
Waymouth. 

Arab Bank pic (Jordan): POB 813, Manama; tel. 212265; fax 
224476; Senior Man. Hani Fadaybl. 

Arab Banking Corporation B.S.C.: ABC Tower, Dipl. Area, POB 
6698, Manama; tel, 643000; fax 533062; internet www 
•arabbanking.com; f. 1980; cap. tJS $l,000m., res. US $927m., dep. 
US $20, 210m. (March 2000); Chair. Abdulmohsen Yousef ai.-Hunaif; 
CEO GhaziAbdal-Jawad. 
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Arab Investment Co. SAA. (Saudi Arabia)- POB 5559, Manama; 
tel. 2227126; to 225007; e-mail taicom‘C«'l)atelco.«)m.bh; Dir Gen. 
Dr Saleh al-IIumaidan; Gon. Man. Faisal M. al-Alwan. 

Bahrain international Bank E.C.; POB 5016, Manama; tel. 
534546; to 535141; cap. US $ 182,0m., res US$3().7m., dep. 
US$362.8. (Doc. 1998); Chair. Faisal Yousuf al-Marzduk. 

Bahrain Middle East Bank E.C.: POB 797, Manama; tol. 532345; 
fax 530526; e-mail coriK‘nmmf«'binb.com.bh; cap. US $88.2m., res 
US$40.7m., dep. US$618.2m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Ann ar-Rahman 
Salem Aii-ATKK(ii; CEO and (km. Man. ALHEiri’ Khtankh. 

Bank Kapital TAS. (Turkey): UNITAG House, Bldg 150, 8th 
Floor, Govt Ave, POB 1967, Manama; t(‘I. 215300; fax 217900. 
Bank of Tokyo-Mitsubishi, Lid. (Japan): POB 5850, Manama; 
tel. 227518; fax 225013; Regional and Gen. Man. KanSatuh, 
Banque de Commerce et do PlacemontH (SwilziTland): POB 
11720, Manama; tel. 530500; fax 532400; hcpsaC«'batolco 

.com.bh; Man. Wagarai^Isiam. 

Banque Francaise de rOriont ( FranwU: POB 5820, Manama; tel. 
229996; fax 229994; Man. Herman Dom. 

BNP Paribas (France): Bahrain Tower, (irounti Floor, POB 4241, 
Manama; tel. 225275; fax 224(597; G(‘n. Man. JEAN-CniiiHropHE 
Durand. 

Chase Manhattan Bank NA. (USA): POB 36H, Manama; tel. 
535388; fax 535135; Man. Steven J. Fiillknkamp. 

Credit Agricolc Indosuez (France^): POB 5410, Manama; tel. 
531345; fax 531476; R(‘g. Man. Jk.\n-Ciaude Kitaiuh. 

Dcmirbank T.A.S (Turkey): Dipl. Area, BDB Bldg, (ith Floor, POB 
2515, Manama; U*l. 534244; to 534245. 

Gulf International Bank B.S.C.: POB 1017, Manama; tid. 534000; 
fax 522033; e-mail gibmktgfff'baUdco.coin.hh; int(‘met www 
.gibonline.com; cap. lIS$450.0m., n^s US$2H1.0m., dep. 
US$8,49lm. (Dee. 1998); Chair. IimAiiiM Aiil) al-K.\rim; Gen. Man. 
Dr Ahduliah AI.-KUWA1Z. 

Hanvit Bank (Repuh. of Korean): POB 1 151, Manama; t(4. 223503; 
to 224429; Gen. Man. YedKun Youn. 

Korea Exchange Bank ( Repub. of Korea ): P( )H 5767, Manama; t<d. 
229333; fax 225327; e-mail keI)bn0()!^'''baU4co.r()n).bl); Gen. Man. 
CiiKON Bung Ha. 

Korfezbank (Turkey): UNITAG Houses (lib Floor, Govt Avis POB 
1937, Manama; tel. 216161; fax 214477. 

Mashreq Bank PSC ( UAE): IH)B 20654, Manama; t(4. 2101 14; fax 
213516; Branch Man. K. (1. 1)Am. 

Muslim Commercial Bank Ltd ( Pakistan ): POB 10164, Manama; 
lei. 533306; to 533308; Gen. Man. FA(ilK Kiaz Asgiiek. 

National Bank of Abu Dhabi (UAE): POB 5886, Manama; tel. 
214450; fax 210086. 

National Bank of Kuwait SAK. ( Kuwait): Bahrain BMB Centro, 
Dipl. Area, POB 5290, Manama; Ud. 532225; fax 530658; e-nmil 
nbkbah('«'hatelco.com.bh; Oen. Man. Ali Y. Fardan. 

Pamukbank TAS. (Turk(sy): POB 1 1378, Manama; t(d. 537711; 
fax 535463. 

Saudi National Commercial Bank (Saudi Arabia): POB 10363, 
Manama; tol. 531182; to 530657; Man. SaIiEII Hussein. 

Shamil Bank of Bahrain E.C.: Chambi^r of Comm(*n;e Bldg, King 
Faisal Highway, POB 3005, Manama; tel. 227040; Fax 224872; 
inti^rnet www.sharnilbank.aim.bh. 

Standard Chartered Bank pic (United Kingdom); POB 29, 
Manama; tel. 223636; fax 225001; CEO Ruiw Kkklky. 

State Bank of India (India); POB 5466, Manama; t(d. 224956; to 
224692; CEO A. K. SllAltMA. 

Yapi ve Kredi Bankasi A.S (Turktw): POB 1004, Manama; tol. 
530313; fax 530311; Dir Sarah Tuzem. ' 

investment Banks 

Al-Baraka Islamic Bank BSC (EC); POB 1882, 1 Al-Hedaya 
Bldg, Government Rd, Manama; tol. 274488; fax 274499; e-mail 
baraka(5hatelco.com.bh; internet www.barakiionline.com; f. 1984; 
cap. US $60.0m., res US $5.0m., dep. US $33.9m. ( Dec. 1998); Chair. 
Mahmoud JameelHahsourah; Gon. Man. Saiah Ahmad Zainaiauedin; 
17 brs. 

INVESTCORP Bank EC; POB 5340, Diplomatic Area, Manama; 
tol. 532000; fax 630816; f. 1982 as Arabian Investment Banking 
Corpn (INVESTCORP) EC, current name adopted in 1990; cap. 
US$1 00.0m., res US$79,lm., dep. US$525.7m. (Doc. 1998); Pres, 
and CEO Nemir A. Kirdar. 

Nomura Investment Banking (Middle East) EC: POB 26893, 
10th and 11th floor, BMB Centre, Diplomatic Area, Manama; tel. 
530531; fax 530366; f. 1982; cap. US -fern., res US$107.1m., dep. 
US$37.1m. (Dec. 1997); Chair. TakasiiiTsutsui. 
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Ba^ 20486, Sehl Centre. Diplomatic Area, 

Manama; tel. 533334; fax 533174; e-mail taib@batelco.com.bh 
internet www.taib.com; f. 1979 as Trans-Arabian Investment Bank 
F’ “P- US $84.2m.. res US $17.8m., 

dep. US $274 Am. (Dec. 1998); Cl^. Ain ab-Kabman aI/Jeraisy; Vice- 
Chair, and CEO Iqbal G. Mamdani. 

United Gulf Bank (BSC) EC; FOB 5964, UGB Tower, Diplomatic 
^ea, Manama; tel. 533233; fax 533137; e-mail ugbbah® 
US$171.4m., res US$15.8m., dep 
US $315.9m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Faisal H. Alayyar; Gen. Man. 
Muhammad Haroun. 


Other investment banks operating in Bahrain include the following: 
ABC Islamic Bank EC, Amex (Middle East) EC, Arab Financial 
Services Co EC, Bahrain Investment Bank BSC, Bahrain Islamic 
Investment Co BSC, Capital Union EC, Daiwa Middle East EC, 
Faysal Investment BEmk of Bahrain EC, First Islamic Investment 
Bank EC, Man-Ahli Investment Bank EC, Merrill Lynch Int. Bank 
Ltd, Nikko Europe Pic, Okasan Int. (Middle East) EC, Turk-Gulf 
Merchant Bank EC. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 

Baliram Stock Exchange: FOB 3203, Manama; tel. 259690; fax 
276181; internet www.bahrainstock.com; f. 1989; nine mems; linked 
to Muscat Securities Market (Oman) in 1995, and to Amman Finan- 
cial Market (Jordan) in 1996; Dir-Gen. Sheildi Ahmad bin Muhammad 
al-Khalifa. 


INSURANCE 

Abdullah Yousuf Fakhro Corpn: FOB 39, Government Ave, 
Manama; tel. 275000; fax 273947; general. 

Al-Ahlia Insurance Co BSC; FOB 5282, Manama; tel. 225860; 
fax 224870; internet www.alahlia.com; f 1976; Chair. Abullatif 
Muhammad Sharif Alraybs. 

Arab Insurance Group BSC (ABIG): FOB 26992, Ang House, 
Diplomatic Area, Manama, tel. 544444; fax 531155; e-mail 
info@arig.com.bh; internet www.arig.com.bh; f. 1980; owned by Gov- 
ernments of Kuwait, Libya and the UAE (49.5%), and other sharehol- 
ders; reinsurance and insurance; Chair. Nasser M. an-Nowais. 

Arab International Insurance Co EC (AllC): FOB 10135, 
Manama; tel. 530087; fax 530122; f. 1981; non-life reinsurance; 
Chair and Man. Dir Sheikh Khaud J. as-Sabah. 

Bahrain Kuwait Insurance Co BSC: FOB 10166, Diplomatic 
Area, Manama; tel. 542222; fax 530799; e-mail bldcbah® 
batelco.com.bh; internet www.bkic.com; f. 1975; Gen. Man. Hambed 
ai^Nasser. 

Bahrain National Insurance (BNl): FOB 843, Manama; tel. 
227800; fax 224386; internet www.bnic.net; f. 1998 by merpr of 
Bahrain Insurance Co and National Insurance Co; all classes 
including life insurance; Chair. Muhammad Fakhro; Gen. Man. 
Patrick Irwin. 

Gulf Union Insurance and Reinsurance Co: FOB 10949, Ground 
Floor, Manama Centre, Manama; tel. 215622; fax 215421; e-mail 
guirco@batelco.com.bh; internet www.gulfunion-bah.com; Chair. 
Ibrahim bin Hamad al-Khalipa. 

Trade and Industry 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Bahrain Promotions and Marketing Board: FOB 11299, 
Manama; tel. 533886; fax 531117; mtemet www.bpmb.com; f. 1993; 
provides national focus for Bahraini marketing imtiatives; attracts 
inward investment; encourages development and expansion of Bah- 
raim exports; Chair. Minister of Commerce; CEO Robin Marriot 
(actmg). 

Supreme Council for Oil: Manama; formulates Bahrain’s petro- 
leum policy; Chair. Prime Minister. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Bahrain Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 248, New 
Chamber of Commerce Bldgs, King Faysal Rd, Ma nama ; tel. 229555; 
fax 224985; e-mail bahcci@batelco.com.bh; internet www 
.bahchamber.com; f. 1939; 7,300 mems (1996); Pres. Au bin Yousuf 
Fakhroo; Sec.-Gen. Jassim Muhammad ash-Shatti. 

STATE HYDROCARBONS COMPANIES 
Bahrain National Gas Co BSC (BANAGAS): FOB 29099, Rifa’a; 
tel. 756222; fax 756991; e-mail banagasl@batelco.com.bh; f. 1979; 
responsible for extraction, processing and sale of hydrocarbon liquids 
from assodated gas derived from onshore Bahraim fields; ownership 
is 75% Government of Bahrain, 12.5% Caltex and 12.5% Arab 
Petroleum Investments Corpn (APICORP); produced 202,955 metric 
tons of LPG and 189,803 tons of naphtha in 1996; Chair. Sheikh 
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Hamad bin Ibrahim al-Khaufa; Gen. Man. Dr. Sheikh Muhammad bin 
Khalifa al-Khalifa. 

Bahrain Petroleum Co b.s.c. (BAPCO): FOB 2555, Awali; tel. 
704040; fax 704070; f. 2000 by me^er of Bahram National Oil Co 
(f. 1976) and Bahrain Petroleum Co (f. 1980); fully integrated co 
responsible for exploration, drilling and production of oil and gjas; 
supply of gas to power generating plants industries, refining 
crude oil, intemationsd market!^ of crude oil and refined petroleum 
products, supply and sale of aviation fuel at Bahrain International 
Airport, and local distribution and marketing of petroleum products; 
Pres, and Man. Dir Muhammad Saleh Sheikh All 
Gulf Petrochemical Industries Co BSC (GPIC): FOB 26730, 
Sitra; tel. 731777; fax 731047; f. 1979 as a joint ventoe between 
the (lovermnents of Bahrain, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, each with 
one-third equily participation; a petrochemical complex at Sitra, 
inaugurated in 1981; produces 1,200 tons of both methanol and 
ammonia per day (1990); Chair. Sheikh Isa bin Ali al-Khalifa; Gen. 
Man. Mustafa as-Sayed. 


UTILITIES 

Minist^ of Power and Water: (see Ministries, above); provides 
electricity and water throughout Bahrain. 

Electricity 

Directorate of Electricity: King Faysal Rd, FOB 2, Manama; tel. 
533133; supplies domestic and industrial power and street lighting 

Water 

Directorate of Water Supply: FOB 326, Manama; tel. 727009; 
responsible for water supply to all areas except Awali. 

MAJOR COMPANIES 

Al-Khajah Establishment and Factories: FOB 5042, Sitra Indus- 
trial Area; tel. 730611; fax 731340; e-mail alkhajah@batelco.com 
.bh; f. 1972; sales BD 12m. (1992); cap. and res BD 2 3m.; con- 
tracting, trading and manufacture of switchgear and light fittings; 
numerous subsidiaries within the Gulf; Chair, and Man. Dir Jassim 
al-Khajah; approx. 450 employees. 

Aluminium Bahrain BSC (ALBA): FOB 570, Manama; tel. 
830000; fax 830083; e-mail helpdesk@alumimumbahrain.com; 
internet www.alummiumbahrain.com; f. 1971; operates a smelter 
owned by the Government of Bahram (77%), Saudi Pubhc Invest- 
ment Fmid (20%) and Breton Investments (3%); capacity 500,000 
metric tons per year; Chair. Sheikh Isa ben Ali al5Khalipa; (jEO 
Karim Salimi. 

Bahrain Aluminium Extrusion Co BSC (BALEXCO): FOB 
1053, Manama; tel. 730073; fax 736924; f. 1977; supplies aluminium 
profiles in Hiill finish, powder coated and anodized; capacity 20,000 
metric tons per year; cap. BD 10m.; Chair. A. Raibian Muhammad 
Jamsheer; Gen. Man. Mahmoud as-Soufi 

Bahrain Atomizers International: FOB 5328, Manama; tel. 
830880; fax 830026; f. 1973; produces 7,000 metric tons of atomized 
aluminium powder per year; owned by the Government of Bahrain 
(61%) and Breton Investments (49%); Chair. Y. Shirawi. 

Bahrain Danish Daiiw Co WLL: FOB 601, Manama; tel. 591591; 
fax 591150; e-mail bddc@batelco.com.bh; f. 1963; sales BD 7.0m.; 
cap. and res BD 1.5m.; processing, packaging and distribution of 
nmk, ice-cream and fruit jmce; Gsn. Man. Paul Mikkelsen; 200 
employees 

Bahrain Light Industries Co BSC: FOB 26700, Manama; tel. 
830222; fax 830399; e-mail blico@batelco.com.bh; cap. and res 
BD 5m.; manufacture of solid wood and veneered furniture, internal 
partitions and doors; Gen Man. N. Natarajan; 180 employees. 

Gulf Acid Industries Co: FOB 2770, Manama; tel. 730686; fax 
731991; f. 1983; cap. BD2m.; manufacture and sale of distilled 
water engine coolant, engine flush and sulphuric add using double 
catalysis and double absorption; Man. Dir Muhammad Ahmad Nass 
Gulf Aluminium RoUii^ Mill Co (GABMCO): FOB 20725, 
Manama; tel. 731000; fax 730642; f. 1980 as a joint venture between 
the Governments of Bahrain, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq, Oman 
and Qatar; produced 120,000 tons of rolled aluminium m 1997; 
Chair, and Man. Dir Sheikh Ibrahim bin Khalifa al-Khalipa; Gen. 
Man. Anthony Lewis. 

Maskati Brothers and Co: FOB 24, Manama; tel. 729911; fax 
725464; f. 1957; sales BD 9.0m. (1996); cap. and res BD 9m.; paper 
converters, polyethylene manufacture, injection moulders; Man. Dir 
KhaledH. Maskati; 600 employees. 

Midal Cables Ltd: FOB 5939, Manama; tel. 830111; fax 830168; 
e-mail inidalcbl@batelco.com.bh; internet www.inidalcable.com; f. 
1978; cap. US $21.1m.; sales US $107.7m. (1999); manufacture of 
aluminium and aluminium alloy electrical nods and conductors for 
overhead transmission and distribution lines; Man. Dir Hamid R. az- 
Zayani; CEO Salman ash-Sheikh; 350 employees. 
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TRADE UNIONS 

There are no trade unions in Bahrain. 


Transport 

RAILWAYS 

There are no railways in Bahrain. 

ROADS 

At 31 December 1998 Bahrain had 3,164 km of roads, of which 77% 
were hard-surfaced. Most inhabited areas of Bahrain are linked by 
bitumen-surfaced roads. A modem network of dual highways is 
being developed, and a 26-km causeway link with Saudi Arabia was 
opened in 1986. A three-lane dual carriageway links the causeway 
to Manama. Other causeways link Bahrain with Muharraq island 
and with Sitra island. In March 1997 the Government approved the 
construction of a US $80m.-causeway linking Hidd on Muharraq 
island with the port of Mina Salman; the new causeway was sched- 
uled to be completed in 2001 . A second 2.5-km Manama-to-Muharraq 
causeway was opened in early 1997. 

Directorate of Roads: FOB 5, Sheikh Hamad Causeway, Manama; 
tel. 635222; fax 632565; responsible for traffic engineering, safety, 
planning, road design, maintenance and construction; Dir Essam A. 
Khaiak. 

SHIPPING 

Numerous shipping services link Bahrain and the Gulf with Europe, 
the USA, Paktrtan, India, the Far East and Australia. 

The deep-water harbour of Mina Salman was opened in 1962; it 
has 13 conventional berths, two container terminals (one of which 
has a 400-m quay— permitting two 180-m container ships to be 
handled simultaneously) and a roll-on/roll-off berth. Two nearby 
slipways can accommodate vessels of up to 1,016 tons and 73m in 
length, and servicos are available for ship repairs afloat. During 
1998 893 vessels called at Mina Salman, and in that year the port 
handled 1,886,151 tons of cargo. 

By 1999 work had begun on the construction of a new port and 
industrial zone at Hidd, on Muharraq island, which had been 
approved by the Cabinet in March 1997. At an estimated total cost 
of US $330m., the port was to have an annual handling capacity of 
234,000 TEUs and was to includci a general cargo berth and two 
container berths with roll-on roll-off facilities. 

Directorate of Customs and Ports: POB 15, Manama; tel. 
725556; fax 725534; responsible for customs activities and acts as 

E ort authority; Pres, of Customs and Ports Eii) AnmriiiAli Youain'’; 
►ir-Gen. of Ports Capt. Majimood Y, ai.-Maiim<)()I); Dir-Gen. of Cus- 
toms Jahsim Jamsiikkr. 

Arab Shipbuilding and Repair Yard Co (ASRY): POB 501 10, 
Hidd; tel. 671111; fax 670236; o-mml asr/nrbatclco.com.bh; internet 
www.asry.net; f. 1974 by OAPEC members; 500,000-ton dry dock 
opened 1977; two floating dry docks in operation since 1992; repaired 
116 ships in 1999; Chair. Sheikh Dam iun Kiialika ai^Khai.ifa; CEO 
Muhammad M. AirlCHATUKS. 

Principal Shipping Agents 

Dilmun Shipping Agency: POB 11664, Manama; tel. 534530; fax 
631287; e-mail dilmun(?*batGlco.com.bh; Chair. Capt. P. Cakr, 

The Gulf Agency Co (Bahrain) Ltd: POB 412, Manama; tel. 
530022; fax 530063; Man. Dir Sfcjalm Ban(}. 

Al-Ja 2 e 6 ra Shipping Co WLL: POB 302, Manama; tcl. 728837; 
fax 728217. 

Al-Sharif Group: POB 1322, Manama; tel. 530535; fax 537637; 
e-mail generaK^ahragents.com; Dirs Ali Abi)UHAS<X)L ahii-Sharif, 
Khaud AsnuiiASOOL asii-Shakik. 

UCO Marine Contracting WLL: POB 1074, Manama; tel, 730816; 
fax 83213; e-mail ucomarin(?ihatelco.com.bh; Man. Dirs BadbrA. 
Kaiksow, Hassanas-Sabafi, Auai^Musaiam. 

Yusuf bin Ahmad Eanoo: POB 45, Al-Khalifa Ave, Manama; tel. 
220800; fax 229122; e-mail kanooco^batelco.com.bh; air and ship- 
ping cargo services; Chair, and CEO Abdullah Au Kanocl 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Bahrain International Airport has a first-class runway, capable of 
taking the largest aircraft in use. In 1997 there were 64,314 flights 
to and from the airport, and in 1996 a total of 3.4m. passengers 
were carried. Extension work to the airport’s main terminal builaing 
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has been carried out during the 1990s, in order to increase the 
airport’s cargo-handling facilities. 

Department of Civil Aviation Affairs: POB 586, Bahrain Inter- 
national Airport, Muharraq; tcl. 321095; fax 321139; e-mail 
bahintapl^abahrainairportuCo; int<‘rnet www.bahrainairport.com; 
Under-Sec. Ihrahim AhdiiIiLAM al Hamkh. 

Gulf Air Co GSC (Gulf Air): POB 138, Manama; t,el. 322200; fax 
338033; c-mail gfprC«’batelc‘().com.l)h; internet www.gulfairco 
.com.; f. 1950; jointly owned by Govts of Biihrain, Oman, Qatar and 
Abu Dhabi (part of the UniU'd Arab Emirates) since 1974; services 
to the Middle East, South-East Asia, the Far East, Australia, Africa 
and Europe; Chair. Sheikh Ali bin Kiiai<ika al-Kiialika (Bahrain); 
Pres, and Chief Exec. Sheikh Ahmad min Saik an Naiiyan (Abu Dhabi). 

Tourism 

There arc several archaeological Hit(‘s of impjirtance in Bahrain, 
which is the Hitt‘ of the ancient trading civilization of Dilmun. There 
is a wide selection of hotels and restaurants, and a new national 
museum opened in 1989. In 1997 some 1.8m. tourists visited Bah- 
rain, and income from tourism totalled soim* US $26()m. 

Bahrain Tourism Co (BTC): POB 5831, Manama; tel. 530530; 
fax 630867; e-mail bahtoursfw'hatolco.com.bh; Chair. Muhammad 
YouhukJaiaIi. 

Tourism Affairs: Ministry (jf (’ahimd, Attairs and Information, 
POB 26613, Manama; tel. 201203; fax 211717; e-mail btouri?*^ 
bahraintourism.com; iiit(‘rnet www.hahraintourism.com; Asst 
Under-Sec. for Tourism Dr Kadhim R.\.iab. 

Defence 

Oommander-in-Chief of Bahraini Defence Force and 
National Guard: Sheikh Salman bin Hamad al-Khalika. 

Estimated Defence Budget ( 1999): BD 1 15m. 

Military Service: voluntary. 

Total Armed Forces (August 1999): 11,()()0 (army 8,500; navy 
1,000; air force 1,500). 

Paramilitary Forces: estimated 10,150 ([lolice 9,000; national 
guard 900; coast guard 250). 

Education 

In 1996 (‘nrolment at primary I(*vi‘l iacludeii 98% of children in the 
relevant ag(5-groui) ( mal(*s 97% ; ftanah'S 99% ) and enrolment at the 
intermodiaU* l(‘vel inchuhal 96% ol‘ childriai in tin* relevant age- 
group (males 97%-; lemales 96% ). In that year, tmrolment at secon- 
dary level included 83% (mali‘s 79%; females 87%) of children in 
the relevant age-group. Education is compulsory between the ages 
of six and 17, and is available fnie of chargi*. In 1994/95, 108,606 
pupils were r<‘ceiving education in 174 gov(*rnment-operatod schools. 
Pnvato and religious education are also available. 

Education Ix^gins at six years of ago. Basic (education, from the 
ages of six to 14, is divided into two lovols; children attend primary 
school from the ages of six to 1 1 and intermediate school from 12 to 
14. Secondary education, b(‘ginning at the age of 15, lasts for three 
yours, for which time children choose to follow a general, commercial 
or industrial programme.l’he University of Bahrain, established 
by Amiri decree in 1986, comprises five coUoges: the Golloge of 
Bjnginoering, the College ol' Arts, th(i College of Science, the College 
of Education and the Collegi* of Business and Management. About 
8,160 students were enrolled at th<! University in 1998. Higher 
education is also provided by the College of Health Sciences (696 
students). 

The Arabian Gulf University (AGU), funded by seven Arab Gov- 
ernments, also provides higher education. In 1998 it comprised two 
colleges: the College of Medicine and Medical Sciences, and the Post- 
Graduate College. The University campus is duo to bo completed at 
the end of 2006, and will accommodate 6,000 students. In 1998 696 
students were enrolled at the AGU. 

In 1981 the average rate of adult illitoracy among the indigenous 
Bahraini population was 31.3% (males 21.2%; females 41.4%). In 
1991, according to census results, the illiteracy rate among all 
adults resident in Bahrain was 15.9%; (males 1 1.4%); females 23.0%). 
According to UNESCO estimates, in 1996 the rate of adult illiteracy 
was 14.7% (males 10.8%; females 20.5%). Expenditure on education 
by the central Government in 1998 was BD 85.3m. (13.2% of total 
expenditure). 
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Physical and Social Geography 
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The island of Cyprus, with an area of 9,251 sqkm (3,572 sq 
miles), is situated in the north-eastern corner of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, closest to Turkey (which is easily visible from its 
northern coast), but also less than 160 km (100 miles) from the 
Syrian coast. Its greatest length (including the long, narrow 
peninsula of Cape Andreas) is 225 km (140 miles). The census 
of 1 October 1982, which was held in Greek Cypriot areas 
only, recorded a total population (including an estimate for the 
Turldsh-occupied region) of 642,731. According to an official 
estimate, the population was 746,100 (including 88,200 in the 
Turkish-occupied region) at 31 December 1997, However, these 
figures exclude settlers from Turkey in the Turkish Republic 
of Northern Cyprus’ (TRNC’), who are regarded as illegal resid- 
ents by the Greek Cypriot authorities. T&s group was believed 
to total more than 114,000 in 1997. According to a census 
conducted in the TRNC* on 15 December 1996, the population 
of the region was 200,587, thus the total number of inhabitants 
of Cyprus exceeded 900,000 by the late 19908. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Cyprus owes its peculiar shape to the occurrence of two ridges 
that were once part of two much greater arcs running from the 
mainland of Asia westwards towards Crete. The greater part of 
these arcs has disappeared, but remnants are found in Cyprus 
and on the eastern mainland, where they form the Amanus 
range of Turkey. In Cyprus the arcs are visible as two mountain 
systems— the Kyrenia range of the north, and the much larger 
and imposing Trobdos massif in the centre. B(jtween the two 
mountain systems lies a flat lowland, open to the sea in the 
east and west and spoken of as the Mosaoria. Hero also lies the 
chief town, Nicosia (Lefko^a in Turkish). 

The mountain ranges are actually very different in structure 
and appearance. The Kyrenia range is a single narrow fold of 
limestone, with occasional deposits of marble, and its maximum 
height is 900 m (3,000 ft). As it is mainly porous rock, rainfall 
soon seeps below ground; and so its appearance is rather arid, 


but very picturesque, with white crags and isolated pinnacles. 
The soil cover is thin. The Troodos, on the other hand, has been 
affected by folding in two separate directions, so that the whole 
area has been fragmented, and large quantities of molten 
igneous rock have forced their way to the surface from the 
interior of the earth, giving rise to a great dome that roaches 
1,800 m (6,000 ft) above sea-levol. As it is impervious to water, 
there are some surface streams, rounder ()utline.s, a thicker soil, 
especially on the lower slopes, and a covering of pine forest. 

CLIMATE 

The climate in Cyprus is strongly ‘Meditorrancuin’ in character, 
with the usual hot dry summers and warm, wet winters. As an 
island with high mountains, Cyprus receives a fair amount of 
moisture, and up to 1,000 mm (40 ins) of rain falls in the 
mountains, with the minimum of 300 mm-flHO mm (12 ins-15 
ins) in the Mosaoria. Frost does not occur on the coast, but may 
be sharp in the higher districts, and snow can fall fairly heavily 
in regions over 900 m (3,000 II) in altitude. In summer, despite 
the nearness of the s(‘a, temperatures an^ surprisingly high, and 
the Mesaoria, in particular, can experience over 38"C (lOOT). A 
feature of minor importance is iho tendency for small depres- 
sions to form over the island in winter, giving a slightly greater 
degree of changeability in weather than is (experienced else- 
where in the Middle East. 

Cyprus is noteworthy in that bt*tw(‘(‘n and 60% of the 
total area is under cultivation -a figure high(‘r than that for 
most Middle Eastern countries. This is partly to be explained 
by the relatively abundant rainfall; the expanses of impervious 
rock that retain waUir near the surface; and the presence of 
rich soils derived from volcanic rocks which occur around the 
TroOdos massif. The potimtial of the tourist trade and the export 
markets in wine and early vegetables add to the incentives to 
development. In the southern (Greek) part of the island eco- 
nomic recovery after partition has boon consickirablo: far less 
so in the north. 


History 

Revised for this edition by Alan J. Day 


EARLY HISTORY 

Cyprus first became important in recorded histoiy when the 
island fell under Egyptian control in the second millennium Bc. 
After a long period during which the Phoenicians and the people 
of Mycenae founded colonies there, Cyprus, in the eighth century 
BC, became an Assyrian protectorate, at a time when the Greeks 
of the mainland were es^nding their settlements in the island. 
From the sixth century bc it was a province of the Persian empire 
and took part in the unsuccessful Ionian revolt against Persian 
rule in 502 bc. Despite the Greek triumph over Xerxes in 480 bc, 
subsequent efforts by the Greek city states of the mainland to 
free C^rus from Persian control met with little success, largely 
because of dissension amongthe Greek cities of Cyprus itself. For 
more than two centuries after 295 bc the Ptolemies of Egypt ruled 
in Cyprus until it became part of the Roman Empire. 

Cyprus prospered under the enlighteneti Roman rule of 
Augustus, for trade flourished while the Romans kept the seas 
free of piracy. When Jerusalem fell to the Emperor Titus in ad 
70, many Jews found refuge in Cyprus where they became 


numerous enough to undertake a seriouH nwolt in ad 115. 
Christianity, apparently introduced into the island in the reign 
of the Emperor Claudius iad 41-54), grew steadily in the next 
three centuries, during which Cyprus, isolated from a continent 
frequently ravaged by barbarian inroads, continued to enjoy a 
relative degree of prosperity. From the time of Constantine the 
Great, Cyprus was a province governed by officials appointed 
from Antioch and formed part of the diocese of the East. In the 
reign of Theodosius I (379-395) the Greek Orthodox Church 
was firmly established there and in the fifth century proved 
strong enough to resist the attempts of the Patriarchs of Aitioch 
to control the religious life of the island. 

The Arab attack of 649 began a new period in the history of 
Cyprus which now became, for more than 300 years, the object 
of dispute between the Byzantines and the Muslims. Whenever 
the Byzantine fleet was weak, Cyprus remained a doubtful 
possession of the Empire. After the decisive Byzantine recon- 
quest of 964-65, Cyprus enjoyed, for more than two centuries, 
a period of relative calm. 
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WESTERN RULE 

fo 1192 Ridiard I of England, having talrATi the island 
from the Greek usurper Comnenus, sold it to the Knights 
Templar, who, in turn, sold it to Guy de Lusignan, formerly 
King of Jerusalem. T^us began almost 400 years of Western 
rule, wWch saw the introduction of Western feudalism and of 
the Latin Church mto a land which hitherto had been Greek in 
its institutions and Orthodox in its religious beliefs. 

In the period from 1192 to 1267 (when the direct line of the 
Lusignan house became extinct) the new regime was gradually 
elaborated. The Lusignan monarchy was limited in character, 
for the royal power was effective only in the military sphere, all 
other impoi^nt business of state being decided in a court 
which consisted of the nobles, the fief-holders, and the great 
officers of state. This court applied to the island a highly devel- 
oped code of feudal law derived jfrom the Assizes of Jerusalem, 
the Cypriots being allowed to retain their own laws and customs 
in so far as these did not conflict with the feudal law. The period 
was also marked by the determined efforts of the Latin clergy, 
supported by the Papacy, to establish complete control over the 
Orthodox Church, a policy carried out with much harshness, 
which the Crown and the feudal nobility often sought to mitigate 
in order to keep the loyally of the subject population. The 
dominance of the Latin Church was finally assured by the Bulla 
Cypria of Pope Alexander IV U260). 

During the second half of the 13th century the kingdom of 
Cyprus (now ruled by the house of Antioch-Lusignan) played 
an important role in the last struggle to maintain the Latin 
states in Syria against the Mamluk offensive. The influence of 
the monarchy was further strengthened in this period, and 
when, in 1324, Hugues IV became king, the ^eat age of feudal 
Cyprus had begun. Cyprus was now of great importance in the 
commerce which the Italian republics maintained with the East, 
and Famagusta became a flourishing port. The Papacy, however, 
always anxious to weaken the power of Mamluk Egypt, placed 
severe limitations on the trade of the Italian republics wi& that 
state and charged Cyprus and Rhodes with their enforcement. 
Thus began a conflict between the kings of Cyprus and the great 
republics of Venice and Genoa, which did not endanger Cyprus 
provided that the Papacy could mobilize sentiment m the West 
to support the crusading state of the Lusignans. When, as the 
14th century advanced, the Papacy lost its power to command 
such support in the West, Cyprus was left to face unaided, and 
was powerless to withstand, the ambitions of Genoa and Venice. 

Before this decline began, Cyprus enjoyed a brief period of 
great brilliance under the crusading King Peter I (1359-69). In 
1361 he occupied the port of Adalia on ihe south coast of Asia 
Minor, then held by the Turkish emirate of Tekke, and in the 
years 1362-65 he toured Europe in an effort to win adequate 
support for a new crusade. His most memorable exploit came 
in 1365, when he captured Alexandria in Egypt, sacking it so 
completely that even as late as the 16th century it had not 
recovered its former splendour. With his assassination in 1369 
the great period of the Lusignan house was ended. 

The reign of King Janus I (1398-1432) was a long struggle to 
drive out the Genoese, who had seized Famagusta during the 
war with Cyprus in 1372-74, and to repel the attacks of Mamluk 
Egypt, which had become weary of the repeated sea-raids under- 
t«ken from the ports of Cyprus. After plundering Lamaca and 
Limassol in 1425, the Mamluks crushed the army of Cyprus in 
a battle at Khoirakoitia in 1426, King Janus himself being 
captured, and his capital, Nicosia, sacked. The king was released 
in 1427, when he had promised the payment of a large ransom 
and of an annual tribute. The last years of Lusignan power 
were marked by dissension in the ruling house and by the 
increasing domination of Venice which, with the consent of 
Caterina Comaro, the Venetian widow of the last Lusignan 
king, annexed Cyprus in 1489. 

TURKISH RULE 

Venice held Cyprus until 1570 when the Ottoman Tur^ beg^ 
a campaign of conquest which led to the fall of Nicosia in 
September 1570 and of Famagusta in August 1571. The Turks 
now restored to the Greek Orthodox Church its independence 
and ended the former feudal status of the peasantry, ^e C 3 rp- 
riots paid a tax for the freedom to follow their own religion and 
were allowed to cultivate their land as their own and to hand 


it to their descendants on payment of a portion of the produce. 
About 30,000 Turkish soldiers were also given land on ^e 
island, thus forming a Turkish element in the population which 
was later reinforced by immigration from Asia Minor. 

The 17th and 18th centunes were a melancholy period in the 
history of Cyprus. Repeated droughts and ravages of locusts 
preceded a famine in 1640 and an outbreak of plague in 1641. In 
1660 the Ottoman Government, in order to limit the extortions of 
its officials and of the tax-farmers, recognized the Orthodox 
Archbishop and his three suffragans as guardians of the Chris- 
tian peasantry, but this step did not prevent revolts in 1665 
and 1690. A great famine in 1757-58 and a severe plague in 
1760 reduced the numbers of the peasantry very considerably, 
causing a widespread distress which culminated in the revolt 
of 1764-66. From 1702 Cyprus had been a fief of the Grand 
Vizier, who normally sold the governorship to the highest 
bidder— usually for a period of one year. This practice created 
great opportunities for financial oppression. Perhaps the most 
striking development of the period was the continued rise in 
the power of tiie Orthodox bishops, whose influence was so 
great in the late 18th century that the Turkish administration 
depended on their support for the collection of revenues. The 
Turkish elements in Cyprus, resenting the dominance of the 
Orthodox bishops, accused tiiem in 1821 of having a secret 
understanding with the Greeks of the Morea (who had revolted 
against Turkish rule) and carried out a massacre of the Chns- 
tians at Nicosia and elsewhere, which brought the supremacy 
of the bishops to an end. 

In 1833 the Sultan granted Cyprus to Muhammad Ali, Pasha 
of Egypt, who was forced to renounce possession of it in 1840 
at the demand of the Great Powers. During the period of reforms 
initiated by Sultan Mahmud II (1808-39) and continued by 
his immediate successors, efforts were made to improve the 
administration of the island. The practice of fanning out taxes 
was abolished (although later partially re-introduced) and the 
Governor became a salaried official, ruling through a divan that 
was half-Turkish and half-Christian in composition. 

BRITISH RULE 

At the Congress of Berlin of 1878 the Great Powers endorsed 
an agreement between the United Kingdom and the Sultan of 
Turkey, whereby Cyprus was put under British control, to be 
used as a base fh>m which to protect the Ottoman Empire 
against the ambitions of Russia. Control of Cyprus was now 
regarded as vital, since the opening of the Suez Canal (1869) 
had made the eastern Mediterranean an area of great strategic 
importance. Under the agreement of 1878, Cyprus remained 
legally a part of the Ottoman Empire, to which a tribute was 
paid, consisting of the surplus revenues of the island, calculated 
at less than £93,000 per annum. 

From 1882 until 1931 the island had a legislative council that 
was partly nominated and partly elected. Various reforms were 
carried out in this first period of British rule: the introduction 
of an efficient judicial system and of an effective police force, 
and considerable improvements in agriculture, roads, education 
and other public services. 

When Turkey joined the Central Powers in the First World 
War, the United Kingdom immediately annexed Cyprus (1914) 
and then offered it to Greece (1915), provided the latter joined 
the Allies: this offer was refused, however, and was not repeated 
when Greece eventually joined the hostilities in 1917. Under 
the terms of the Treaty of Lausanne of 1923, both Greece 
and Turkey recognized British sovereignty over Cyprus, which 
became a Crown Colony in 1925. Thereafter, discontent among 
the Greek Cypriots began to assume serious proportions, culmin- 
ating in anti-British riots in 1931 and the suspension of constitu- 
tion^ rule. 

In the period after 1931 the desire to achieve self-government 
within the British Commonwealth grew stronger, but the move- 
ment for Enosis (union with Greece) became the dominant 
influence in the political life of the island. Following the Second 
World War, during which Cypriot troops served notably in Libya 
and in the Greek campaign of 1941, Cyprus was used as a place 
of detention for illegal Jewish immigrants mto Palestine, the 
last of such detention camps being closed in 1949. Following his 
election as head of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus in 1950, 
Archbishop Makarios HI assumed the leadership of the Enosis 
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movement. An unofficial plebiscite, conducted by the Church in 
that year, demonstrated overwhelming support for Enosis 
among Greek Cypriots. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROPOSALS 

In July 1954 the United Kingdom made known its intention to 
prepare a restricted form of constitution for Cyprus, with a 
legislature containing official, nominated and elected members. 
The Greek Cypriots, insisting that their ultimate goal was 
Enosis, viewed the proposed constitution with disfavour, 
whereas the Turkish Cypriots declared their readiness to accept 
it. The Greek Government at Athens now brought the problem 
of Cyprus before the UN. The United Kingdom, however, argued 
that the question was one with which it alone was competent 
to deal. The result was that, in December 1964, the UN resolved 
to take no immediate action in the matter. 

The more extreme advocates of Enosis, grouped together in 
EOKA (National Organization of Cypriot Combatants) under 
the leadership of Gen. George Grivas (Dhigenis), now began a 
campaign of terrorist activities apiinst the British administra- 
tion. A conference including British, Greek and Turkish repre- 
sentatives met in London, United Kingdom, in August 1955. 
The British offer of substantial autonomy for Cyprus failed to 
win the approval of Greece, since it held out no clear prospect 
of self-determination for the island, and the conference ended 
in frustration. 

A new and more violent wave of terrorism swept Cyprus in 
November 1955. A state of emergency was declared on 27 
November whereby the death penalty was imposed for the 
bearing of arms, life imprisonment for sabotage and lessor 
sentences for looting and the harbouring of terrorists. All public 
assemblies of a political nature were forbidden; the British 
troops in Cyprus (about 10,000 in all) assumed the status of 
active service in war time The Governor now ruled the island 
through an executive council consisting of four officials from the 
administration, two Greek Cypriots and one Turkish Cypriot. 

At the beginning of 1956 the Governor, Sir John Harding, 
discussed the situation with Archbishop Makar ios. Since the 
United Kingdom was now willing to accept tho principle of 
ultimate independence for Cyprus, agreement seemed to be 
within reach. In March 1966, however, the discussions were 
suspended, and Archbishop Makarios, implicated in the activ- 
ities of EOKA, was deported to the Seychelles. 

RELEASE OF MAKARIOS 

In March 1967 Archbishop Makarios was released from deten- 
tion in the Seychelles and, since he was not allowed to return 
to Cyprus, went to Athens. The British authorities also relaxed 
some of the emergency laws, such as the censorship of tho press 
and the mandatory death penalty for tho bearing of arms. ITieso 
measures facilitated the holding of further discussions, but little 
progress was made. 

The tide of violence ran high in Cyprus during the first half 
of 1958. EOKA carried out an intensive campaign of sabotage, 
especially at Nicosia and Famagusta. At tho same time strife 
between the Greek Cypriots and the Turkish Cypriots was 
becoming more frequent and severe, the outbreaks in June 1958 
being particularly serious. There was increased tension, too, 
between the Greek and Turkish Governments. 

It was amid this situation that in Juno 1958 the United 
Kingdom made public a new scheme for Cyprus, which came 
into force in October. The island was to remain under British 
control for seven years; full autonomy in communal affairs 
would be granted, under separate arrangements, to the Greek 
Cypriots and the Turkish Cypriots; internal administration was 
to be reserved for the Governor’s Council, which would include 
representatives of the Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot com- 
munities and also of the Greek and Turkish Governments in 
Athens and Ankara. 

ACHIEVEMENT OF INDEPENDENCE 

As a result of a conference held in Ztlrich, it was announced in 
February 1959 that Greece and Turkey had devised a compro- 
mise settlement concerning Cyprus. A farther conference in 
London decided that Cyprus was to become an independent 
republic with a Greek Cypriot President and a Turkish Cypriot 


Vice-President. There would b<^ a Council of Ministers (seven 
Greeks, three Turks) and a House of Representatives (70% 
Greek, 309f' Turkish ) elected by universal suffrage for a term of 
five years. Communal Chambers, one Greek, one Turkish, were 
to exercise control in matters of religion, culture and education. 
The Turkish inhabitants in five of the main towns would be 
allowed to establish s(iparaU‘ municipalities for a period of four 
years. Cyprus was not to be united with another state, nor was 
it to bo subject to partition. The United Kingdom, Greece and 
Turkey guaranteed tho independence, the territorial integrity 
and the Constitution of Cyprus, (ireoce received tho right to 
station a force of 950 men on the island, and Turkey a force 
of 650 men. The United Kingdom retained under its direct 
sovereignty two base areas in Cyprus— at Akrotiri and at Dhek- 
elia. 

In November 1959 agreememt was attained in regard to the 
delimitation of tho executive powers to ho vested in the President 
and Vice-President of Cyprus. A further agreement defined the 
composition of the Supreme Constitutional Court. In December 
the Htat(i of emergency cam(‘ to an end and Archbishop Makarios 
was elected to be the first Presid(‘nt of Cyprus, Tho post of Vice- 
President was awarded, unoi)p(»sed, to the Turkish Cypriot 
loader, Dr F’azil Kiigiik. Affi^r long negotiation.M, concluded in 
July 1960, the United Kingdom and Cyprus reach(‘d agreement 
over tho precise size and charactcT of the two military bases to 
be assigned to British sovc^n^ignty. 

Cyprus formally became an iiuh^peiKhmt rcipublic on 16 
August 1960, and, in September, a member of the UN. The 
Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, meeting in 
London, resolved in March 1961 to admit Cyprus as a member 
of the Commonwealth. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 

As Cyprus entered independence}, serious problems began to 
arise over the inUirpretation and working of th(r Constitution. 
There was diverg(mc(} of opinion l)etween (Jreek and Turkish 
Cypriots over the formation of a national army, in accordance 
with provisions of the Zurich agr(‘(‘inent of 1959 (2,000 men: 
60*’^' Clreok; 4()7r Turkish); th(‘ main point of dispute being 
the d('groe of inU^gration to be (^sUiblish(}d between tho two 
components. In OctolxT 1961 th(‘ Turkish Vice-President, Dr 
Kfi^ilk, used his powcT o(‘ v(‘.to to ban full integration, which 
President Makarios favoun^d at all levels of th(} armed forces. 
Difficulties also arose over th(i implemcmtation of tho 70:30 
ratio of Greek Cypriot to ^furkish Cypriot personnel in the 
public services. 

1962 saw the development of a serious crisis over the system 
of separate* (irreuik and Turkish municipalitie^s in the five main 
towns of Cyprus— Nicosia, Famagusta, Limassol, Larnaca and 
Paphos. In December the Turkish Communal Chamber passed 
a law maintaining the Turkish municipalities in the five towns 
from 1 Januai 7 1963, and also (‘stablishing a similar munici- 
pality in the predominantly Turkish town of Lefka. President 
Makarios issued a dc^creo stating that, from 1 January 1963, 
government-appointed bodies would control municipal organiza- 
tions throughout the island— a decree which the Turkish Cyp- 
riots denounced as an infringement of the Constitution. 

The Constitutional Court of Cyprus, sitting in judgment on 
the financial disputes, ruled in February 1963 that, in view of 
the veto exorcised by the Turkish members of the House of 
Representatives since 1961, taxes could be imposed on the 
people of the island, but that no legal mechanism existed for 
the collection of such taxes. In April the court dciclarod that the 
Government had no power U) control the municipalities throt^h 
bodies of its own choosing, and that the decision of the Turkish 
Communal Chamber to maintain separate Turkish municipali- 
ties in defiance of the Cyprus Government was also invalid. 

Negotiations between President Makarios and Vice-President 
Kti^fik to resolve the deadlock broke down in May 1963. Accord- 
ingly, in November, Archbishop Makarios put forward proposals 
for a number of reforms. However, these proved to be unaccept- 
able to the Turkish Cypriots. 

CIVIL WAR 

Meanwhile, imderground organizations, prepared for violence, 
had been formed among both the Greek and the Turkish com- 
munities. In December 1963 serious conflict broke out. The 
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UnM ^dom si^sted that a joint force composed of 
Bnti^, Greek and Turkish troops based in Cyprus should be 
established to restore order. The Cyprus, Greek and Turkish 
^vem^nts gave their assent to this scheme. At this time the 
forces of ^key serving in the island occupied a strong position, 
north of Nicosia, which gave them control of the important road 
to Ksenia on the northern coast of Cyprus— a road which was 
to become the scene of much conflict in the future. As a result 
of the December crisis, co-operation between the Greek Cypriots 
and the Turkish Cypriots in government and in other sectors of 
public life came almost to an end, most notably in the Turkish 
Cypriot boycott of the House of Representatives. 

There was renewed violence in February 1964, especially at 
Limassol. Arms in considerable quantities were being brought 
secretly into the island for both sides, and the number of armed 
^irregulars’ was increasing rapidly. These developments also 
gave rise to friction between Athens and Ankara. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF UN PEACE-KEEPING FOBGE 

In J anuary 1964, following a request by the Cyprus Government, 
the UN nominated Lt-Gren. Prem Gyani of India to act as its 
representative to the island. Later in the same month the 
Cyprus Government informed the UN Secretary-General that 
it would be glad to see a UN force established in the island; 
on 4 March the UN Security Council adopted a resolution 
establishing the UN Peace-keeping Force in Q^rus (UNFICYP). 
Advance units reached the island in March, and by 22 May the 
UN headquarters at Nicosia controlled 6,931 men. 

There was more fighting between Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
in March and April 1964. On 1 June the Cyprus House of 
Representatives approved legislation establishing a National 
Guard and rendering all male Cypriots between the ages of 18 
and 59 liable to six months of service. Only members of the 
National Guard, of the regular police and of the armed forces 
would now have the right to bear arms. One purpose of the 
legislation was to suppress the irregular bands which increas- 
ingly tended to escape the control of the established regime. 

Under the agreements concluded for the independence of 
Cyprus in 1959^-60, Turkey maintained a contingent of troops 
on the island, the personnel of this force being renewed firom 
time to time on a system of regular rotation. A new crisis 
arose in August-September 1964 when the Cyprus Government 
refused to allow such a rotation of personnel. After mudi negoti- 
ation through the UN officials on the island, the Government 
agreed to raise its existing blockade of the Turkish Cypriots 
entrenched in the Kokkina district and to allow the normal 
rotation of troops for the Turkish force stationed at Cyprus. The 
Turkish Government now consented that this force should come 
under UN command in Cyprus. 

GENERAL GRIVAS 

There was further tension in Cyprus during March 1966 over 
the position of Gen. Grivas, the former head of EOKA. Grivas 
had returned to the island in June 1964 at a time when it was 
felt that he might be able, with his high personal prestige, to 
bring to order the small ‘private armies’ and ‘irregular bands* 
which had emerged among the Greek Cypriots and which were 
violently defying the Cyprus Government. 

In March 1966 President Makarios attempted to limit the 
functions of Gen. Grivas in Cyprus and so to end a situation 
whereby political control vested was in himself while command 
of the armed forces (both the Greek Cypriot National Guard 
and also the ‘volunteer^ Greek troops stationed in Cyprus) rested 
with the General, who took his orders firom Greece. The Presi- 
dent suggested that the National Guard should be transferred 
to the control of the Cyprus Minister of Defence-a proposal 
which found favour neither with Gen. Grivas nor in Athens, 
where it provoked a serious political crisis. The whole af f air 
underlined the distrust separating President Makarios and Gen. 
Grivas and the doubts existing in Athens regarding the ultimate 
intentions of the Cyprus President. 

The military coup in Greece in April 1967 was followed by 
a brief improvement in Greco-Turkish relations. The Prime 
Ministers and Foreign Ministers of Greece and Turkey met in 
Thrace in September, but failed to reach an agreement on 
Cyprus, Greece rejecting any form of partition, which was 
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implicit in the Turkish proposal to accept Enosis in return for 
military bases and 10% of the island’s territory. 

TURKISH CYPRIOT ADMINISTRATION 

On 29 December 1967 the Turkish Cypriot commumty 
announced the establishment of a ‘Transitional Administration* 
to administer its affairs until the provisions of the 1960 Consti- 
tution were implemented. Measures were approved to establish 
separate executive, legislative and judicial authorities, and Dr 
who remained the official Vice-President of Cyprus, was 
appointed President of the Transitional Administration, with 
Rauf Denkta§ as Vice-President. A lepslative body was estab- 
lished, consisting of the Turkish Cypriot members of the House 
of Representatives elected in 1960 and the members of the 
Turkish Communal Chamber. The Executive Council’s nine 
members functioned as the administration. President Makarios 
described the Transitional Administration as ‘totally illegal’, 
but it continued to function as the cfe facto Government of the 
Turkish community in Cyprus. 

ENTERCOMMUNAL TALKS, 196a-74 

Between January and April 1968 the Cypriot Government grad- 
ually relaxed the measures it had adopted gainst the Turkish 
community. With the exception of the TurkiSi area in Nicosia, 
freedom of movement for Turkish Cypriots was restored, check- 
points were removed and unrestricted supplies to Turkish areas 
were permitted. In April Rauf Denkta§, the Vice-President of 
the Turkish Cypriot Administration, was permitted to return 
from exile, and in May he began talks with Glavkos Klerides, 
the President of the House of Representatives. These negotia- 
tions were intended to form the basis of a settlement of the 
constitutional differences between the Greek and Turkish com- 
munities, but very little progress was made. After years of 
intermittent discussion, there was still an impasse— the Turks 
demanding locsd autonomy and the Greeks rejecting any propo- 
sals tending towards a fi^eral solution, fearing that it might 
lead to partition. In June 1972 the UN Secretary-General, Dr 
Kurt Waldheim, attended the talks, stressing the need for a 
peaceful settlement and expressing a hope that UNFICYP might 
be withdrawn in the near future. By the end of 1973 the Greek 
Cypriot representative seemed to have accepted the principle of 
local autonomy, but the talks continued, with no acceptable 
compromise having been found on the scope of local autonomy 
or the degree of control to be exercised by the central government 
over locsd authorities. A statement by BtQent Ecevit, the Prime 
Minister of Turkey, calling for a federal settlement of the consti- 
tutional problem, caused the talks to break down in Apnl 
1974. The Greek and Cypriot Governments claimed that the 
negotiations had been conducted on the understanding that any 
solution would be in terms of a unitary state; Denktag declared 
that federation would not necessarily mean partition. Denkta§ 
also feared that the Greek Government was giving support to 
the Enosis movement. Each side accused the other of trying to 
sabotage the talks. 

TERRORISM AND ELECTIONS 

While the talks between the Greek and Turkish communities 
continued, there was a marked reduction in intercommunal 
violence, but the Greek population of the island was divided 
between supporters of Makarios, and his aim of an independent 
unitary state, and those who demanded union with Greece. In 
1969 the National Front, an organization advocating immediate 
Enosis, embarked on a campaign of terrorism, raiding police 
stations to steal arms, bombing British military buildings and 
vehicles, shooting and wounding the chief of police and making 
several unsuccessful bomb attacks on government ministers. 
An attempt in March 1970 to assassinate President Makarios 
was attributed to the National Front, and a week later Poly- 
karpos Georgha(}jis, a former Minister of the Interior, was found 
shot dead. At the trial of the President’s would-be assassins, 
Georghadjis was named as a party to the conspiracy. 

Despite the activities of the National Front, the Government 
decided to hold a general election on 5 July 1970. The dissolved 
House of Representatives had been in existence since 1960, and 
the elections which should have been held in 1965, according to 
the Constitution, had been postponed from year to year, owing 
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to the ongoing crisis. The continued absence of the 15 Turkish 
members, who met as part of the Turkish Legislative Assembly, 
meant that the Greek Cypriot House of Representatives con- 
tained only 35 members. Fifteen of the Greek Cypriot seats 
were won by the Unified Party, led by Glavkos Klerides, with a 
policy of support for President Makarios and a united 
independent Cyprus. The communist Anorthotiko Komma Erga- 
zomenou Laou (AKEL- Progressive Party of the Working 
People) won nine seats, to become the second largest in the 
House. None of the candidates of the Demokratikon Ethnikon 
Komma (DEK— Democratic National Party— which advocated 
Enosis), won a seat. The elections held at the same time by the 
Turkish Cypriots resulted in a victory for the National Solidarity 
Party, led by Rauf Denkta§. 

RETURN OF GIOVAS AND EOKA-B 

The ideal of Enosis was still attractive to many Greek Cypriots, 
despite idie lack of success for pro-Enosis candidates in the 
election. Greek Cypriot students condemned President Maka- 
rios’s support for the creation of an independent unitary state, 
and demanded an end to the intercommunal talks. Gen. Grivas 
denounced the President in an article in an Athens newspaper, 
calling for his resipation on the grounds that, by abandoning 
Enosis, the President had betrayed EOKA’s struggle for 
freedom. 

At the beginning of September 1971 Gen. Grivas returned 
secretly to Cyprus and began to hold meetings with the leaders 
of the National Front and his followers in the EOKA movement 
of the 1960s. President Makarios threatened to arrest the 
General for setting up armed bands, and declared his opposition 
to the achievement of Enosis by violent means. His opponents, 
pro-Enosis Greek Cypriots, condemned the intercommunal talks 
and rejected the idea of a negotiated compromise with the 
Turkish community. The Cyprus Government imported a consi- 
derable quantity of arms as a precautionary measure, but after 
protests from Greece and Turkey that the distribution of these 
arms would servo only to aggravate an already tense situation, 
the consignment was placed under the custody of UNFICYP. 

The President had been under pressure for some time from 
the Greek Government to dismiss ministers considered hostile 
to Athens. In February 1972 it was suggested in Athens that a 
Cypriot government of national unity should be formed, 
including moderate representatives of Gen. Grivas. For some 
months Uie President resisted this pressure, and it seemed that 
the Greek Government, in alliance with dissident bishops and 
Gen. Grivas, was intent on forcing his resignation. In May the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Spyros Kyprianou, who had been 
the main target of Greek hostility and one of the President’s 
closest associates, resigned, and in June the President capitul- 
ated and carried out an extensive reorganization of his Cabinet. 

Gen. Grivas organized a new guerrilla force, which became 
known as EOKA-B, and launched a series of attacks on the 
Makarios Government, similar to those against British rule in 
the 1960s. While the Committee for the Co-ordination of the 
Enosis Struggle, Grivas’s political front organization, demanded 
a plebiscite on Enosis and rejected intercommunal agreement 
as a means of settling the future of Cyprus, EOKA-B raided 
police stations, quarries and warehouses, stealing arms, ammu- 
nition, dynamite and radio transmitters. 

1973 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

The demand for a plebiscite from supporters of Gen. Grivas was 
put forward as an alternative to the election for the presidency, 
called by President Makarios as a test of strength. The Presi- 
dent’s speech of 8 February 1973 set out his position: while 
believing in Enosis, he considered that talks with the Turkish 
community on the basis of an independent Cyprus were the 
only practical possibility. He condemned terrorism and violence 
as counter-productive, likely to lead to Turkish intervention 
and unsupported by the Greek and Cypriot authorities. The 
Greek Government also repudiated terrorism and expressed its 
support for a constitutional solution. 

On 8 February 1973 Makarios was returned unopposed for a 
third five-year term as President, and in ^e Turkish quarter 
of Nicosia Rauf Denktag was declared elected Vice-President, 
following the withdrawal of Ahmet Berbero^lu. 


EOKA-B continued its terrorist activities throughout 1973, 
concentrating on bombings and raids on police stations. In 
July the Minister of Justice, Christos Vakis, was kidnapped, 
prompting an escalation in violence. The President refused to 
submit to violence or to blackmail, rejecting the terms put 
forward by Grivas for the release of Vakis. Numerous police 
and National Guard officers, suspected of being Grivas sympa- 
thizers, were dismissed, and Vakis was released in August. 
Action by security forces against secret EOKA bases resulted 
in many arrests, the seizure of quantities of munitions and 
the discovery of plans to assassinate the President, President 
Papadopoulos of Greece publicly condemned the activities of 
^he illegal organization of Gen, Grivas’, which undermined the 
Greek policy of ‘support for the finding of a solution to the 
Cyprus problem through the enlarged local talks aimed at 
ensuring an independent, sovereign and unitary state’. 

ABORTIVE MIUTARY COUP OF 1974 

The deposition of three bishops of the Orthodox Church of 
Cyprus for attempting to remove Archbishop Makarios from the 
Church, and the resultant demonstrations of popular support 
for the President, enabled the Cyprus Government to take 
strong measures gainst other supporters of Gen. (Jrivas. Forces 
loyal to the President waged guerrilla war against EOKA-B, 
and carried out a purge of the armed forces and police, some of 
whose members had collaborated with EOKA and helped in 
their raids. The (rrivas campaign of UuToristn seemed to have 
been chocked by the beginning of 1974, and when Gen. Grivas 
died as a result of a heart attack in January the President 
granted an amnesty to 100 of his imprisoned supporters, hoping 
to restore normality in Cyprus. 

In Juno 1974 President Makarios ordered a purge of EOKA 
supporters in the police, civil service, schools and National 
Guard, and on 2 July he wrote to President Phaidon Ghizikis 
of Greece, accusing the (Jrook military regime of giving arms 
and subsidies to EOKA and of using the Greek army officers 
attached to the Cyprus National Guard for subversion. The 
President demanded that the Gniek ()ffic(*rH who had collabor- 
ated with EOKA should ho withdrawn, and began to take steps 
to ensure that the Guard weix» loyal to Cyprus, rather than to 
Greece and Enosis. The Ntitional ( Juard, apparently with Greek 
support, then staged a coup. On 1 5 July a former EOKA militant, 
Nikos Sampson, was appointed President. Makarios fled to the 
United Kingdom, the resisUince of his supporters was crushed, 
and Greece sent more officers to reinforce the National Guard. 

Rauf Donktai?, the Turkish Cypriot leader, called for military 
action by the United Kingdom and Turkey, as guarantors of 
Cypriot independence, to prevent Greece imposing Enosis. 
Having failed to induce the United Kingdom to intervene, 
Turkey acted unilaterally. Turkish troops landed in Cyprus on 
20 July, and seized the port of Kyronia and a corridor connecting 
it to the Turkish sector in Nicosia. A cease-finj on 22 July 
did not prevent further Turkish advances, and the UN peace- 
keeping force had little success in its efforts to interpose itself 
between the two Cypriot communities. Massacres and other 
atrocities were reported from many bi-communal villages, re- 
inforcing the hostility between the Greeks and Turks. 

TURKEY OCCUPIES NORTHERN CYPRUS 

The successful Turkish invasion had foiled Greek plans to take 
over Cyprus using the National Guard, and when the military 
Government of Greece resigned on 23 July 1974, Sampson did 
likewise. Glavkos Klerides, the moderate Speaker of the House 
of Representatives who had led the Greek Cypriot delegation to 
the intercommunal talks, was appointed President, and began 
negotiations with Rauf Denkta^. The United Kingdom, Greece 
and Turkey also held talks fin Geneva, Switzerland), but negoti- 
ations broke down following Turkish demands for the establish- 
ment of a cantonal federation giving almost a third of the area 
of Cyprus to the Turkish Cypriots. 

On 14 August, the day after the Geneva talks ended, the war 
was renewed. Turkish forces seized the whole of Cyprus north 
of what became the ‘Attila line’, running from Morphou through 
Nicosia to Famagusta, and the new civilian Government in 
Greece announced its inability to intervene. Turkey proclaimed 
that, by this fait accompli, the boundaries of an autonomous 
Turldsh Cypriot administration had been established, while 
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Denktag spoke of establishing a completely independent Turkish 
Cypriot state north of the ‘Attila line’ and of encouraging the 
immigration of Turkish Cypriots from areas still under Greek 
Cypriot control, to produce a permanent ethnic and political 
partition of the island. UN Secretary-General Waldheim suc- 
ceeded in arranging talks between Klerides and Dezikta^, but 
was unable to brmg about any constructive results jfrom these 
negotiations. An important round of peace talks on the Cyprus 
problem began in Vierma between Klerides and Denktag in 
January 1975, under the aegis of Dr Waldheim. The success of 
the negotiations depended on whether the two sides could reach 
agreement on the political future of the island: the Turkish 
Cypriots wanting a Greek-Turkish bi-regional federation with 
strong regional governments, whereas the Greeks, while not 
ruhng out a bi-zonal solution, favoured a multi-regional or 
cantonal federation with strong central government. Both par- 
ties stressed the need for an independent, non-aligned, demilita- 
rized Cyprus. 

On 13 February 1975 a ‘Turkish Federated State of Cyprus’ 
(‘TFSC’) was proclaimed in the part of the island under Turkish 
occupation. Tlie new State was not proclaimed as an indepen- 
dent republic, but as a restructuring of the Autonomous Turkish 
C 3 priot Administration, a body established after the invasion, 
‘on the basis of a secular and federated state until such time as 
the 1960 Constitution of the Republic ... is amended in a similar 
manner to become the Constitution of the Federal Republic of 
Cyprus’. Rauf Denktag was appointed President of the new 
‘state’. Greece denounced this move as a threat to peace and 
declared that the issue would be taken to the UN Security 
Council, which, in March, adopted a resolution regretting the 
unilateral decision to establish a Federated Turkish State. 
Talks were resumed in April, and the foundation was laid 
for intercommunal reconciliation and co-operation, when the 
Cypriot leaders a^eed to form an expert committee, under the 
auspices of Dr Luis Weckmann-Mufioz, Special Representative 
of the UN Secretary-General, to consider the powers and 
functions of a central government for Cyprus and present their 
findings m June to the Cypriot negotiators in Vienna. 

The flight of Turkish Cypriots to British bases after the 
National Guard coup and &e withdrawal of Greek Cypriot 
civilians before the advancing Turkish army had created a major 
problem in Cyprus. In August 1974 the UN estimated that there 
were some 225,600 refugees in Cyprus, of whom 183,800 were 
Greek Cypriots. In the southern part of Cyprus, under Greek 
Cypriot control, were 198,800 of these refugees, of whom 35,000 
were Turkish Cypriots, including prisoners of war. This problem 
remained unsolved in 1976, with an estimated 200,000 refugees 
on the island. However, 9,000 Turkish Cypriots were given the 
opportunity to move to the northern sector in August 1975. In 
return the Turkish Cypriot authorities allowed 800 relatives of 
Greeks who remained in the north to join them in the Turkish 
sector. The concern over the treatment of Greeks in the Turkish- 
occupied area gave rise in August 1975 to an investigation by 
the European Commission of Human Rights, which, in a report 
published in January 1977, found Turkey guilty of committing 
atrocities in Cyprus. 

In December 1974 Archbishop Makarios returned to Cyprus, 
and resumed the presidency. In January 1975 the United 
Kingdom decided to permit the resettlement of over 9,000 Tur- 
kish Cypriot refugees from the British Sovereign Base at Akro- 
tiri. In retaliation for the alleged ill-treatment of Turkish 
Cypriots still living in Greek areas, and in order to force a 
decision on the release of the refugees and their resettlement, 
the Turks threatened to expel all remaining Greek Cypriots in 
northern Cyprus and launched a massive scheme to colonize 
the area, bringing thousands of farmers and peasants from 
mainland Turkey and settling them in Greek-owned property. 

ELECTIONS AND INTERCOMMUNAL TALKS, 1975-76 

In September 1975 talks between the two sides resumed in New 
York. However, these and further discussions in February 1976 
were completely unproductive. In April 1976 the divergence in 
the policies of Archbishop Makarios and Glavkos Klerides, the 
Greek Cypriot negotiator, eventually led to the resignation of 
the latter and his replacement by Tassos Papadopoulos. 

During 1976 general elections were held on both sides of the 
‘Attila line’. In June Rauf Denkta§ was elected President of the 


‘TFSC’. His election placed him constitutionally above party 
politics but in fact his position depended upon the support of 
the Ulusal Birhk Partisi (UBP— National Unify Party). Under 
the terms of the Constitution promulgated by the T^rk^h 
Cypriot authorities, 40 deputies were elected to a legislative 
assembly, with the UBP gaining a majority. Nejat Konuk, the 
Secretary-General of the UBP, was appointed Prime Minister. In 
September a general election was conducted in the government- 
controlled area. A new party under Spyros Kyprianou, the 
Democratic Front (suppoiiing the policies of Archbishop Maka- 
rios), won a decisive vidnry, gaining 21 of the 35 seats. The party 
of Glavkos Klerides, the Dimokratikos Synagermos (DISY— 
Democratic Rally), failed to gain representation. 

In January 1977 Denktag initiated a meeting with Archbishop 
Makarios to establish preliminaries for resuming intercom- 
munal talks (suspended since February 1976); Makarios made 
it clear that he was prepared to accept a bi-zonal federation 
provided the Turkish authorities made territorial concessions, 
and only if there was provision for a central government with 
adequate powers. A sixth round of talks, which opened in 
Vienna, Austria, in March, broke down, was resumed in Nicosia 
in May but was suspended until after the general election due 
in Turkey in June. 

DEATH OF MAKARIOS, ACCESSION OF KYPRIANOU 

The death of Archbishop Makarios on 3 August 1977 put an 
end to hopes for an immediate continuation of negotiations and 
gave rise to fears about the stability of the Greek Cypriot regime 
in his absence, especially since there was no obvious successor. 
Spyros Kyprianou, the President of the House of Representa- 
tives, was elected on 31 August to serve the remainder of 
Mak^os’s presidential term. In the elections of January 1978 
he was returned to office unopposed, and he subsequently 
formed a new Cabinet with an increased membership of 13. 
Shortly afterwards the EOKA-B announced its dissolution, but 
in Ap^, after the discovery of a plot, 22 of its members were 
arrested. In the same month, following criticism in the Turkish 
Cypriot press about rising prices, Nejat Konuk resigned as 
Prime Minister of the “TFSC’ and was replaced by Osman 
Orek, former President of the National Assembly, who formed 
a new Cabinet. 

In April and July 1978 President Kyprianou was subjected to 
criticism from within his own Government, both from the 
powerful left wing and from the followers of the late President 
Makarios. This resulted in the dismissal of his chief negotiator 
with the Turkish Cypnots, Tassos Papadopoulos. In December 
there was a crisis in the ‘TFSC’ as a result of factional disputes 
within the UBP. Amid widespread rumours about the establish- 
ment of a multinational company to which the Turkish Cypriot 
unions were opposed, all nine cabinet ministers, followed by the 
Prime Minister, Osman Orek, resigned. A new Cabinet was 
formed under Mustafa Qagatay, formerly Minister of Labour, 
Social Affairs and Health. In April 1979 a new party, the 
Democratic Party, was formed by Nejat Konuk, the former 
Prime Minister, as the UBP lost support in the legislature. 

On 19 May 1979 Kyprianou and Denktag drew up a 10-point 
agenda, based on the Makarios/Denktag agreement of February 
1977. However, intercommunal talks in June were adjourned 
after a week, over differences in the interpretation of the agree- 
ment, which Turkish Cypriots saw as providing for bi-zonality 
on the island. Meanwhile, the UNFICYP mandate continued to 
be extended at six-monthly intervals. 

On 9 September 1980 a reorganization of the Greek Cypriot 
Government led to the appointment of seven new ministers. As 
a result. President Kyprianou again came under criticism from 
the communist AKEL and from the right-wing opposition under 
Klerides, thus losing his overall majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. During the next three months three new ‘centrist’ 
political parties were established: the Pankyprio Ananeotiko 
Metopo (FAME— Pancyprian Renewal Front), the Dimokratiko 
Komma (DIKO— Democratic Party) and the Enosi Kentrou 
(Centre Union). 

ELECTIONS AND FURTHER TALES, 1980-81 

On 16 September 1980, in the shadow of the military coup in 
Turkey, the intercommunal peace-talks were resumed after an 
interval of 15 months. These were to be held within the frame- 
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work of a procedural formula proposed by Hugo Gobbi, the 
UN Special Representative for Cyprus. The negotiators for the 
Greek and Turkish sides were, respectively, George loannides 
and Umit Stileyman Onan There were to be four main areas of 
discussion: the re-settlement of Varosha (the Greek area of 
Famagusta); constitutional aspects; territorial aspects; and *ini- 
tial practical measures by both sides to promote goodwill, 
mutual confidence and the return to normd conditions'. The 
talks continued intermittently, but by the spring of 1981 no 
concrete results had been achieved. In March negotiations with 
the United Kingdom about outstanding development payments 
to Cyprus, which, according to the Cypriots, amounted to £150m, 
since 1960, were resumed. 

Growing criticism of Kyprianou’s Government for its failure 
to avert an economic crisis or to make any real progress in the 
intercommunal talks led the House of Representatives to vote 
almost unanimously on 16 April for the dissolution of the Gov- 
ernment. In the subsequent parliamentary elections, held on 24 
May 1981, under a system of proportional representation, the 
communist AKEL and Klerides’ DISY each won 12 of the 35 
Greek Cypriot seats in the House of Representatives, while 
President Kyprianou's DIKO achieved only eight seats. In the 
elections held in the TFSC in June, President Rauf Deiaktag 
was returned to office, but with only 52% of the vote. His right- 
wing UBP won 18 out of 40 seats, compared with 23 at the 
previous elections. 

The intercommunal talks continued throughout 1981, but 
little progress was made. In August there was optimism when 
fresh proposals were put forward by the Turkish Cypriots. These 
envisaged handing back 3% to 4% of the 35.8% of land now 
controlled by them, as well as the buffer zone between the two 
communities, and allowing some 40,000 of the 200,000 Greek 
Cypriot refugees to return to the Famagusta area. The constitu- 
tional issue remained the main problem: the Greek Cypriots 
wanted a federation with a strong central government and 
freedom of movement throu^out the island; &e Turkish Cyp- 
riots favoured something similar to a partition within a confed- 
eration, equal representation in government and strong hnlrg 
with the mother country. The Greek Cypriots, while agreeing 
to the principle of an alternating presidency, objected to dispro- 
portionate representation of the Turkish community, who form 
less than 20% of the population. The Turkish proposals were 


rejected by the Greek Cypriots, but it was agreed that the talks 
should continue. 

NEW UN PEACE PROPOSAL 

In November 1981 the UN put forward a new p<‘.ace plan, or 
‘evaluation’, for a federal, independent and non-alipied Cypriot 
state. Although more favourable to the Greek side than the 
Turkish Cypriot proposals had been, this was only accepted 
reluctantly as a basis for negotiation by th(‘ Grocik Cypriots, in 
the face of opposition from the Church and some? political groups. 
The Turkish Cypriots accepted the plan. 

The socialist Government of Greece, elected in October 1981, 
pledged more active support for the Greek Cypriots than its 
predecessors. Andreas Papandreou, the Greek Prime Minister, 
who visited Cyprus early in 1982, wanted to hoo the withdrawal 
of all Greek and Turkish troops from the island, and favoured 
an international conference on Cyprus rather than the continu- 
ation of the intercommunal talks. 

With presidential elections in view, President Kyprianou and 
his DIKO party formed an alliance with AKEL in April 1982, 
based on a ‘minimum programme’ of continuance of the non- 
aligned status quo, defence of the mixed economy and support 
for the intercommunal talks. This put a strain on relations with 
the Greek Government since it was contrary to the policy 
recently laid down by Athens and Nicosia. The alliance with 
AKEL involved a cabinet reshuffle in which all but three minis- 
ters were replaced. 

In the ‘TFSC’ the Qagatay Government resigned in December 
1981. A three-month crisis followed until March 3982, when a 
coalition government was formed by Qa^atay between his own 
UBP, the Democratic People’s Party and Turkish Unity 
Party. 

In February 1983 President Kyprianou was re-elected for a 
five-year term by a comfortable 66.6% mfiyority. Glavkos Kler- 
ides’ DISY party polled 34%, and Vassos Lyssarides’ Socialistiko 
Komma Kyprou EDEK (EDEK-EDEK Socialist Party of 
Cyprus) 9.6%. President Kyprianou reiterated that communist 
poHcies would not be introduced and that no communists would 
be given cabinet rank. 

In May the UN General Assembly voted overwhelmingly in 
favour of the withdrawal of Turkish troops from Cyprus, 
although the USA and the United Kingdom abstained in protest 
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against the pa^san wording of the resolution. In retaliation, 
Rauf De^ta§ threatened to boycott any furtiier intercommunal 
talks ^d to call a referendum in the ‘TFSC to decide whether 
to make a unilater^ declaration of independence ati/I seek 
international recognition. The Cyprus pound was replaced by 
the Turkish lira as legal tender in the TPSC\ 

Infozmal talks, under the auspices of the UN, continued in 
August 1983 but no agreement was reached, and in September 
the Greek Cypriot Minister of Foreign Affairs resigned because 
of policy differences with President Kyprianou over the proposed 
resumption of the intercommunal talks. UN prop 086 ds for a 
summit meeting between Denkta§ and Kyprianou in late 1983 
were unsuccessful. 

DECLARATION OF "TURKISH REPUBLIC OF 
NORTHERN CYPRUS’ 

On 15 November 1983 the TFSC’ made a unilateral declaration 
of independence as the Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus’ 
(TRNC’), with Denkta^ as President. Later that month, Mustafa 
Qagatay resigned as Turkish Cypriot Prime Minister and as 
leader of the UBP. On 2 December the Legislative Assembly of 
the TRNC’ adopted legislation for the establishment of a 70- 
member constituent assembly (comprising the 40 elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly and 30 others appointed from 
representative groups within the community), which met for 
the first time on 6 December. The following day President 
Denkta§ appointed Nejat Konuk (Prime Minister of the "IFSC’ 
in 1976-78 and at this time President of the TIWC’ Legislative 
Assembly) to be Prime Minister in an interim Cabinet, pending 
elections in 1984, Like the TFSC’, the TRNC’ was recognized 
only by Turkey, and the declaration of independence was con- 
demned by the UN Security Council. The European Community 
(EC, now European Union— EU) resolved not to apply trade 
sanctions against the TRNC’, and the mandate of UNFICYP 
continued to be extended at six-monthly intervals. Conciliatory 
proposals that were made by the TRNC’, including the resettle- 
ment of 40,000 Greek Cypriot refugees, were rejected by the 
Cyprus Government in January 1984, while the TRNC’ in 
turn refused to accept President Kyprianou’s proposal that the 
Turkish Cypriots should be allowed to administer 26% of the 
island (despite the fact that they comprised only 18% of the 
population) on condition that the declaration of independence 
be withdrawn before talks resumed. 

In April 1984 Turkey and the TRNC’ exchanged ambassadors, 
and plans were made for a referendum on 19 August to approve 
a new constitution, to be followed by a general election on 4 
November to elect members for the Constituent Assembly. 
(These elections were subsequently postponed.) The establish- 
ment of diplomatic links with Turkey was followed by a formal 
rejection of UN proposals for a ‘freezing’ of independence as a 
pre-condition for peace talks, along with a continued refusal to 
return the Varosha (Greek Cypriot) area of Famagusta, 

FAILED 1985 KYPRIANOU-DENKTA? SUMMIT 
In August and September 1984 the Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
conferred separately with the UN Secretary-General, Javier 
P4rez de Cudllar, whose aim was to bring the two sides together 
for direct negotiations. The Turkish Cypriots reiterated that 
they would accept the proposed creation of a bi-zonal federation 
only if power were to be shared equally between the north and 
the south. The third round of negotiations, begun in November, 
were seen as being crucial to any long-term solution of ■&e 
problem but, despite some concessions on the part of the Turkish 
Cypriots, an impasse was reached. In December 1984, after 
the third round of talks had ended, the leaders of the two 
communities, Spyros K 3 q)rianou and Rauf Denkta§, agreed to 
hold a summit meeting in January 1985. No agreement was 
reached at the meeting, however, and Denktag subsequently 
declared that a further summit meeting could not be arranged 
until after the elections which were due to be held in the TRNC’ 
in June. The new Constitution of the TRNC’ was approved by 
a referendum in May, and this was followed by a presidential 
election on 9 June, at which Rauf Denkta§ w^ returned to 
power with over 70% of the vote. A general election followed on 
23 June, with the UBP, led by Dr Dervif Eroglu, winning more 
seats than any other party (24) but failing to win an overall 
majority in the 50-seat Legislative Assembly. 


In July 1985 the UN Secretary-General drew up further 
proposals, which the Greek Cypriots accepted. The new UN 
proposals were for a bi-zonal federal Cyprus (with the Turkish 
Cypriots occupying 29% of the land) in which the government 
would be led by a Greek Cypnot president and a Turkish Cypriot 
vice-president, both having limited power of veto over federal 
legislation. Ministers would be appointed in a ratio of seven 
Greek Cypriots to three Turkish Cypriots. One ‘major’ ministry 
would alwa 3 rs be held by a Turkish Cypriot, and a speaal 
working party would consider demands that the Minister of 
Foreign .^airs should always be a Turkish Cypriot. There would 
be two assemblies: an upper house, with a 50:50 community 
representation, and a lower house, weighted 70:30 in favour 
of the Greek Cypriots. Legislation on important issues would 
require ‘separate mfigorities in both chambers’. A tripartite body, 
induding one non-Cypriot voting member, would have the final 
say in constitution^ clashes concerning the extent of federal 
power. However, serious problems remained over the crucial 
questions of a timetable for the withdrawal of Turkey’s troops 
and the nature of international guarantees for a newly united 
Republic of Cyprus. This plan was underwritten by foreign 
governments (in effect the USA), which were to subsidize two 
funds: one to help the poorer Turkish Cypriot community, and 
the other to aid both Greek and Turkish Cypriots who had been 
displaced as a result of the events of 1974. However, the Turkish 
Cypriots did not accept the revised plan, as they wanted Turkish 
troops to remain on the island indeWtely, to protect their 
interests, and felt that any peace settlement must include 
Turkey as a guarantor. They had also revised their opinion on 
allowing Greek Cypriot refugees to return to the ‘TRNC’. 

1985 GREEK CYPRIOT ELECTIONS 

President Kyprianou had come under severe criticism within 
the House of Representatives over the failure of the summit 
in January 1985. He reshuffled the Council of Ministers and 
terminated his alliance with AHEL, which had become increas- 
ingly strained, mainly because of Kyprianou’s unyieldirg atti- 
tude to the intercommunal talks. In November, following an 
acrimonious debate over Kyprianou’s leadership, the House of 
Representatives was dissolved. A general election was not due 
to be held until May 1986, but the two largest parties, AKEL 
and the conservative DISY, had formed an alliance with the 
intention of achieving a two-thirds’ majority in the House, which 
would enable them, under Article 44, to amend the Constitution 
and so force an early presidential election. However, they were 
one vote short of the required majority. 

A general election was held on 8 December 1985 for an 
enlarged House of 56 Greek Cypriot seats (compared with 35 
previously), while the nominal allocation of seats to the Turkish 
Cypriot community was mcreased from 15 to 24. Significant 
gains were made by DIKO, although it remained short of a 
majority. It won 16 seats and increased its share of the vote to 
27.6% (compared with 19.6% in the 1981 election). AKEL suf- 
fered a reverse, taking only 15 seats, while its share of the vote 
fell to 27.4% from 32.8% in 1981. This ended a communist 
ascendancy in Greek Cypriot politics which dated back to indep- 
endence in 1960 (although AI^L partially recovered its position 
in the local elections in May 1986). DISY replaced AKEL as the 
largest party in the House by winning 19 seats, with 33.6% of 
the vote, compared with 31.9% in 1981. The socialist EDEK, 
which supported Kyprianou’s stand on peace negotiations, won 
six seats with 11.1% of the vote, compared with 8.2% in 1981. 
Campaigning had been dominated by two issues: the proposed 
peace plan and Kyprianou’s argument that, constitutionally, 
the President was not bound by the decisions of the House. The 
result of the election was interpreted as evidence of widespread 
support for Kyprianou’s policies. 

Further meetings to discuss the UN peace plan were con- 
ducted in March 1986. On this occasion the Turkish Cypriots 
accepted the draft peace plan (which was still based on the idea 
of establishing a bi-zonal federal republic, with specified posts 
and ratios for the Greek and Turkish Cypriot participants in 
^e federal government) while the Greek Cypriots stated that 
it was the same as that put forward in January 1985 (which 
they had rejected). The Greek Cypriots’ principal objections 
were that the plan failed to envisage the withdrawal of the 
Turkish troops prior to implementation of the plan; the removal 
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from Cyprus of settlers from the Turkish mainland; the provi- 
sion of suitable international guarantors for the settlement, 
with the exclusion of Turkey; and the assurance of the ‘three 
basic freedoms’, namely the right to live, move and work any- 
where in Cyprus. Kj^prianou and otiher Greek Cypriot leaders, 
as well as Prime Minister Papandreou of Greece, were all 
opposed to the plan but were careful not to reject it absolutely. 
They sought a summit meeting between the two leaders (Kypri- 
anou and Denktag) or an international conference to discuss 
the matter. President Denkta§, however, later stated that he 
would not accept an international conference which treated the 
Greek Cypriots as the official government of Cyprus and the 
Turkish Cypriots as a minority population, and that should 
such a conference be arranged, he would seek international 
recogmtion of the “rKNC’. 

In July 1986 Turgut Ozal, the Prime Minister of Turkey, 
made his first visit to the ‘TRNC’ and urged the adoption of 
an economic model similar to that in Turkey. The Toplumcu 
Kurtulu§ Partisi (Communal Liberation Party) dis^eed with 
this policy, and in August it withdrew from the coalition (jovem- 
ment of the ‘TRNC’. In September the Prime Minister, Dr Dervi§ 
Broglu, formed a new administration in coalition with the Yem 
Do^f Partisi (YDP—New Dawn Party). 

In July 1987 it was reported that the Cyprus Government 
had proposed to the UN Secretary-General that the Cypriot 
National Guard be dissolved, and orders for military equipment 
cancelled, in exchange for the withdrawal of Turkish forces from 
the island. In an address to the UN General Assembly in 
October, President Kyprianou proposed an international peace- 
keeping force to replace the armed forces of both the Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots. President Denkta§, however, maintained friat 
negotiations on the estabhshment of a federal bi-zonal republic 
should precede any demilitarization. 


ELECTION OF VASSILIOU AS PRESIDENT 


The first round of voting in presidential elections took place in 
the Greek Cypriot zone on 14 February 1988. There were four 
main candidates, including the incumbent President Kyprianou, 
who was seeking his third consecutive five-year term. Ine three 
other main candidates were: Georghios Vassiliou, who presented 
himself as an independent, but who was unofficially backed by 
AKEL (although he, himself, was not a communist); Glavkos 
Klerides, the leader of the conservative DISY; and Dr Vassos 
Lyssarides, leader of the socialist EDEK. Since no candidate 
received more than 50% of the total vote, a second round was 
held a week later, to decide between the two candidates who 
had received the most votes-Glavkos Klerides, with 33.3% of 
the tot^ vote, and Georghios Vassiliou, with 30.1%. Kyprianou 
was tlmd, mth 27.3% of the total vote. This unexpected defeat 
was widely interpreted as a result of the failure of Kypnanou’s 
uncompromising policies for the reunification of Cyprus. The 
outgoing President decided not to support either of the 
reinaining presidential candidates. In the second round of 
voting, Georghios Vassiliou, with the bac^g of EDEK and a 
significant number of Kyprianou supporters, was elected as the 
new President by a narrow margin, taking 51.6% of the total 
votes cast. 


Although it was predicted that President Vassiliou would 
promote his predecessor’s policies regarding a settlement for 
the divided island, he, unlike Kyprianou, quickly expressed his 
willingness to enter into direct informal dialogue with the 
Turkish Cypriot leader. Vassiliou also promised to re-establish 
the Nation^ Council, which was to include representatives from 
all the main Greek Cypriot parties, to negotiate plans for the 
settlement of the Cyprus problem. On 28 February 1988 Vassi- 
liou was officially sworn in as the new President and named his 
new ]me-member Council of Ministers. The same day President 
Vassiliou proposed a meeting with the Turkish Prime Minister, 
^gut (^al, to discuss the withdrawal of Turkish troops from 
Cyprus. Ozal responded by claiming that Vassiliou’s priority, 
as re^ds the Cjjms problem, should be to talk with President 
Denk^ of the ‘TRNC’. In March Denkta§ submitted a series 
of goodwill proposals to President Vassiliou, via Oscar CamiHdn, 
^e new Special Representative of the UN Secretary-General 
Vassiliou immediately rejected the proposals, which included a 
plan to form committees to study the possibilities of intercom- 
munal co-operation. In the same month President Vassiliou 


held talks in Athens with Greek Prime Minister Andreas Papan- 
dreou, to examine the prospects for a Cyprus seitlomont. 

RESUMPTION OF INTERCOMMUNAL TALKS 

After a meeting with the newly-revived National Council in 
June 1988, President Vassiliou agreed to a proposal by the UN 
Secretary-General to resume intercommunal talks, without pre- 
conditions, with President Denkta^ of th(^ TltNC’, in the 
capacity of the respective leaders of two communities. Following 
a meeting with the Turkish Government in July, Denktas^ also 
approved the proposal. Consequently, the impass(‘ between the 
two sides was ended and a Cyprus summit meeting took place 
in Geneva on 24 August, under the auspiccjs of th(‘ UN. At this 
summit, which was the first such mooting botwt^on Greek and 
Turkish Cypriot leaders since January 1985, Vassiliou and 
Denkta§ resumed direct talks on a seitlomont of all aspects of 
the Cyprus problem. As a result of this m(‘oting, the two loaders 
began the first formal round of substantive direct ri(*gotiations, 
under UN auspices, in Nicosia on 15 September 1988. Despite 
several rounds of intensive direct talks, under th(‘ supervision 
of the UN, in Nicosia and New York, it became apparent by the 
end of June 1989 that no progress had been achi(‘V(‘d as a result 
of the discussions. The general consensus He(»me(l to lie that 
although the two loaders expressed their willingness that 
Cyprus should be reunited as a hi-zonul federation, they dis- 
agreed on what form government should take. In addition, 
attitudes regarding three issues that hud caus(Kl the collapse of 
previous talks (i.c. the withdrawal of Turkish troops, the right 
of Turkey to intervene as a guarantor, and tht‘ assurance of 
the ‘three basic freedoms’— see above) appeared irreconcilable. 
Vassiliou and Denktai^ agreed to hold another nua^ting with the 
UN Secretary-General to review th(‘ intorcomrnimal talks in 
New York in September. 

In mid-May 1989, under the supervision of the UNFICYP, a 
deconfrontation agreement (reached at the emd of March) was 
implemented, which involved the withdrawal of Grcujk Cypriot 
and Turkish Cypriot troops from 24 military posts along the 
central Nicosia sector of tho ‘Attila line’. It was hoped that this 
limited withdrawal would reduce the tension (tlu^ni wi^re five 
fatal shootings reported during the period May-December 
1988), which persisted in this troubled area. In July 1989, 
however, crowds of Greek Cypriot women h(‘Id angry demonstra- 
tions at the buffer zone to protest against th(^ continuing parti- 
tion of Cyprus. There was a dramatic escalation in Umsion when 
more than 100 protesters were arrested by the Turkish Cypriot 
forces during the demonstration and wore d(ituin(*d for several 
days. 

ABORTIVE 1990 VASSIHOU-DENKTA? SUMMIT 

Despite a relaxation, in November 1989, of entry restrictions 
for Greek Cypriots with compelling niasons to travel to the 
‘TRNC’, no significant progress was made towards a political 
settlement in Qie first half of 1990. Anew round of UN-sponsored 
talks, which began in late February in New York, camo to a 
premature end in early March, following disagreement firising 
from demands by Rauf Denkta? that the right to self-determina- 
tion of the Turkish Cypriots bo recognized by the Greek Cypriot 
community. President Vassiliou accused Denktai^ of deliberately 
frustrating hopes of a settlement by introducing new conditions 
to the negotiations and implicitly advocating some form of 
partition or secession. Denkia^ in turn accused Vassiliou of 
refusing to consider any form of compromise. A resolution 
approved by the UN Security Council later in March rejected 
Denkta§*s stance and reaffirmed the UN’s commitment to a 
resolution based on a bicommunal federal republic. 

Later in March 1990 Denktai^ resigned the presidency and 
called an early presidential elections for 22 April. Denkta?, 
standing as an independent, received 66.7% of the votes cast, 
while Ismail Bozkurt, who also stood as an independent, 
received about 32%, and Alpay Durduran of the Yeni Kibns 
Partisi (YKP— New Cypres Party) slightly more than 1%. Denk- 
tag s victory was widely interpreted as a sign of Turkish Cypriot 
approval of the President’s stance throughout the recent negoti- 
ations ^th President Vassiliou, altJiough opposition parties 
advocating a more conciliatory approach commanded significant 
support in the TRNC’. 
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The W retained its majority in the “IBNC’ Legislative 
Assembly at a general election on 6 May 1990, when it received 
55% of the votes cast, thereby securing 34 of the 50 available 
seats. In June Denkta§ approved the appointment of several 
newcomers to the Council of Ministers, which Dervig Eroglu 
continued to head as Prime Minister. In local elections on 24 
June the UBP consolidated its position when its candidates 
were elected to 14 out of a total of 22 mayoral positions. 

Rumours in the Greek C 3 ^riot zone of widespread disaffection 
within AlffiL were apparently substantiated in early 1990, 
when resignations and dismissals from the party’s central com- 
mittee and politburo followed calls for democratic reform of the 
party structure. At least five of the party’s 15 parliamentary 
representatives were thought to belong to the dissident faction. 
A new party, the Ananeotiko Demokratiko Sosialistiko Kinima 
(ADISOK— Democratic Socialist Reform Movement), was 
formed in April 1990, and was expected to attract many dissatis- 
fied supporters of AKEL. 

In July 1990 Cyprus formally applied for full membership of 
the EC. International observers regarded the political division 
within the island as a major obstacle to Cyprus’s achieving 
member status, while President Denktag declared that the 
Hinilat^’ application by the Greek Cypriots on behalf of the 
whole island would further complicate tiie search for a political 
settlement for Cyprus. 

In July and October 1990, in retaliation for the EC application, 
the ‘TRNC’ Government and Turkey signed an agreement envis- 
aging the creation of a customs union, the abolition of passport 
controls and the introduction of a ‘TRNC’ currency backed 
by the Turkish central bank. These ‘unilateral’ steps were 
condemned by the Greek Cypriot Government, which claimed 
that the TEINC’ was also actively planning to settle sensitive 
northern areas, such as Varosha, with Palestinians and Bulga- 
rian Turkish immigrants. (In June 1989 President Denktag had 
advocated the transfer of Bulgarian Turkish refugees from 
Turkey to the ‘TRNC’ but the Turkish Government had dechhed 
the offer.) 

UN-sponsored efforts to revive intercommunal talks on the 
Cyprus question were hindered by international preoccupation 
witii the conflict in the Persian (Arabian) Gulf after August 
1990. As a supporter of the multinational coalition against Iraq, 
the Vassiliou Government drew parallels between the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait and the Turkish occupation of northern 
Cyprus in 1974. The ‘TRNC’ and Turkish authorities, however, 
maintained that any similarities lay rather with the attempted 
Greek military takeover of Cyprus in 1974, which had precipit- 
ated the Turkish action. Of the obstacles to an outline a^eement 
as proposed by the UN, the most intractable remained the 
demands of the Turkish Cypriots for recognition as a ‘people’ 
with the right to self-determination in UN terms, a demand 
interpreted by the Greek Cypriots as a desire for distinct sover- 
eignly. Another major point of contention remained each side’s 
rejection of the other’s preferred negotiating firamework: 
whereas the Greek Cypriots, with support firom Greece, advo- 
cated a UN-chaired conference to be attended by the five perm- 
anent members of the UN Security Councfi, the Turkish 
Cypriots, with Turkish support, favoured a conference at which 
participation would be limited to representatives of the Turkish 
and Greek Cypriot sectors as well as Turkey and Greece. 

1991 GREEK CYPMOT ELECTIONS 

In general elections for the 56 Greek Cypriot seats in the 
House of Representatives, which took place on 19 May 1991, 
campaigning focused on economic and social issues, there being 
only marginal policy differences between the parties reg^d ii^ 
the Cyprus issue. The conservative DISY, in allipce with the 
Ehmma ton Phileleftheron (Liberal Party), received 35.8% of 
the votes cast (2.2% more than in 1985) and secured 20 seats 
(a gain of one seat). The AKEL communists, despite competition 
from ADISOK, unexpectedly achieved the biggest advance, with 
30.6% of the vote and 18 seats (a gain of three seats). The EDEK 
socialists also gained ground by securing seven seats in the 
House, while support for the ‘centrist’ DIKO decreased from 
27.6% of votes cast and 16 seats in 1985 to 19.5% of the vote 
and just 11 seats in 1991. Both ADISOK and the Pankyprio 
Komma Prosfygon ke Pligenton (PAKOP-Pancypnan Par^ of 
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On 30 May 1991, at the inaugural meeting of the newly- 
constituted House of Representatives, Alexis Galanos (the 
former parliamentary spokesman for DIKO) was elected Presi- 
dent of the House in succession to the EDEK leader, Dr Vassos 
Lyssarides. 

RESUMPTION OF UN-SPONSORED TALKS, 1991-92 

US diplomatic efforts resulted in an announcement by President 
George Bush in August 1991 that the Greek and Turkish Prime 
Minis ters had corSrmed their willingness to attend a UN- 
sponsored conference in New York with the aim of finding a 
solution to the Cyprus question. However, although Presidents 
Vassiliou and Denkta§ declared their support for this initiative, 
hopes of a breakthrough receded when the UN Secretary- 
G<meral, Javier Pdrez de Cuellar, made it clear that the confer- 
ence would not be convened unless progress had been made 
on resolving outstanding differences. No such progress being 
immediately apparent, tiie Bush schedule for a conference in 
September was not met. 

On tflkiTig office on 1 January 1992, the new UN Secretary- 
General, Dr Boutros Boutros-Ghali, initiated another attempt 
to establish the basis for a high-level conference on Cyprus. To 
this end, UN envoys visited Cyprus, Turkey and Greece in 
Febru^, and Boutros-Ghali had meetings in New York with 
Vassiliou and Denkta§ in January and March. However, in a 
report to tihe Security Council in April, the UN Secretary- 
G^eral advised that no progress had been made towards 
resolving basic disagreements and that ‘there has even been 
regression’. Although there was a measure of agreement on the 
shape of a federal government structure, the issues of ‘territorial 
adjustment’ and the return of displaced persons remained 
serious obstacles. In a resolution adopted on 10 April, the 
Security Council reaffirmed that a settlement ‘must be based 
on a state of Cyprus with a smgle sovereignty and international 
personality and a single citizenship, with its independence and 
territorial integrity safeguarded, and comprising two politically 
equal communities’. 

In accordance with Security Council instructions, Dr Boutros- 
Ghali held further separate talks with Vassiliou and Denktag 
in New York in June 1992, when deliberations centred on UN 
proposals for the demarcation of Greek Cypriot and Turkish 
Cypriot areas of administration under a federal structure. In 
view of the reluctance of the parties to discuss lines on a map, 
the cartographic ideas put forward by Dr Boutros-Ghali were 
described as a ‘non-map’. Although both sides undertook to 
observe a news black-out on the talks, pending a further round 
in mid-July, the Boutros-Ghali ‘non-map’ was published by the 
Turkish Cypriot press on 30 June. It showed that the area of 
Turkish administration would be about 25% smaller than the 
‘TRNC’, from whose present territory the Greek Cypriots would 
recover the towns of Morphou and Varosha (although not old 
Famagusta) and a total of 34 villages. According to the published 
details, the new division would, inter alia, create a Turkish 
enclave to the east of Nicosia and a Greek enclave in the north- 
eastern tip of the island. It was estimated that under the UN 
plan some 60,000 displaced Greek Cypriots would be able to 
return to their pre-1974 homes and remain under Greek Cypriot 
administration. 

While denying that he had leaked details of the ‘non-map’ 
(which were eventually released by the UN in August), Denktag 
seized the opportunity presented by its publication to assert 
that its proposals were totally unacceptable to the ‘TRNC^ 
Government. On the Greek Cypriot side, government spokesmen 
took the view that the disclosure of the UN plan was a ploy by 
which the Turkish Cypriots hoped to gain negotiating leverage. 

Following further unsuccessful UN-sponsored t alks , con- 
ducted in New York during October and November 1992, the 
Secretary-General took the unusual step of publishing a taxa- 
tion of the respective responses to his sel^ement ideas. This 
revealed that, whereas the Greek Cypriot side accepted the 
proposals and the UN map as the basis for a negotiated settle- 
ment, the Turkish Cypriot side had reservations with regard to 
nine of the 100 articles, all of which dealt with crucial matters. 
The tabulation demonstrated that, apart from the basic issues 
of sovere^ty and territorial division, the Turkish Cypriots 
were continuing to insist that the posts of federal President and 
Vice-President should rotate between the two communities and 
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that the federal Government should comprise an equal number 
of Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot ministers. The Greek 
Cypriots proposed that the two premier positions should be 
decided by Tederation-wide and weighted universal suffrage’, 
and also endorsed the UN proposal tiiat there should be a 7:3 
ratio of Greek C 3 q)riot and Turkish Cypriot ministers, although 
they accepted that a Turkish Cypriot should normally hold one 
of the three main portfolios of foreign affairs, finance and 
defence. Moreover, while both sides accepted the ‘security and 
guarantees’ section of the UN proposition (including provisions 
for the withdrawal of all non-Cypriot forces), considerable dis- 
agreement persisted as to whether or not liie 1959 treaty of 
guarantee Afforded Turkey a unilateral right of intervention 
in Cyprus. 

Reporting to the UN Security Council on the failure of the 
latest round of negotiations. Dr Boutros-Ghali noted that a lack 
of political will . . . continues to block the conclusion of an 
agreement’, adding that It is essential that the Turkish Cypriot 
side adjust its position’. This assessment was reflected in the 
resultant Security Council Resolution 789, adopted in late Nov- 
ember 1992, which also incorporated a set of proposed confid- 
ence-building measures. These included a reduction in the level 
of armed forces on both sides, the e3rtension of the UN security 
zone to include tiie disputed Varosha suburb of Famagusta, the 
easing of restrictions on ‘people to people’ contacts, and the 
reopening of Nicosia international airport. 

GREEK CYPRIOT AND TURKISH CYPRIOT 
ELECTIONS, 1993 

The veteran DISY leader, Glavkos Klerides, was the unexpected 
victor in Greek Cypriot presidential elections conducted in two 
rounds on 7 and 14 February 1993, narrowly defeating Vassi- 
liou’s bid for a second term. Standing, once again, as an indepen- 
dent with AKEL support, Vassiliou headed the first-round 
voting with 44.2%, compared with 36.7% for Klerides and 18.6% 
for a joint DIKO-EDEK candidate, Paschalis Paschalides. 
Although DISY had previously declared its support for the 
Government’s conduct of the settlement negotiations, in the 
election campaign Klerides distanced himself from Vassiliou’s 
stance. This enabled DIKO and EDEK, both strongly opposed 
to the UN plan, to transfer tfieir support to Klerides, who won 
60.3% of the second-round vote. The new Government, appointed 
by the President-elect on 26 February, contained six DISY 
ministers and five from DIKO. 

Despite his long-standing personal relationship with Denkta$, 
Klerides failed to obtain any significant compromise in tfie 
Turkish Cypriots’ declared objections to the confidence-building 
measures at reconvened talks in New York during May and 
June 1993. Denktag submitted counter-proposals urging intern- 
ational recognition of certain other parts of Turkish-controlled 
northern Cyprus, but these were interpreted by Klerides as an 
attempt to obtain a degree of international acceptance of the 
division of Cyprus, in opposition to the Greek Cypriot (and UN) 
insistence that the island should remain a single state. 

Despite the recommendation of the new Turkish Ifresident, 
Stileyman Demirel, that Denkta§ should adopt a more concilia- 
tory approach to the negotiations, Denktaf failed to meet tide 
Secretajy-General’s proposed deadline of mid-June 1993 for 
acceptance of the confidence-building measures. A mission to 
Athens, Cyprus and Ankara, undertjQcen by the UN Secretary- 
General’s new Special Representative in Cyprus, Joe Clark, 
failed to foster any significant new initiative for peace. 

An early general election in the ‘TRNC’ on 12 December 1993 
partially resolved a long power-struggle between Denkta§ and 
the Prime Minister, Dervi§ Eroglu, in the former’s favour. The 
UBP, once led by Denkta§ but now advocating Eroglu’s openly 
pro-partition stance, remained the largest party in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, but fedled to win an overall majority. The pro- 
Denkta§ Demokrat Parti (DP-Democrat Party) and the left- 
wing Cumhuriyetfi Ttirk Partisi (CTP-Republican Turkish 
Party) thereupon agreed to form a coalition under the premier- 
ship of Hakki Atun, the DP leader (hitherto the Speaker of the 
Assembly). The new coalition supported the Denkta§ policy that 
tallm should continue, while at tixe same time confirming policy 
positions likely to ensure continued deadlock. 


History 

DEADLOCK ON CONFIDENCE-BUILDING 
MEASURES 

Negotiations in the first half of 1994 on the UN-sponsored 
confidence-building measures centred on the pn)posed transfer 
to UN administration of the Turkish-held Varosha suburb of 
Famagusta (so that its former Greek Cypriot inhabitants might 
then return) and the reopening of Nicosia airport for use by 
both sides. Despite a further visit by Clark in May, no agreement 
could be reached, in particular because Denkta^ claimed that 
the proposals envisaged greater concessions by the Turkish 
Cypriots than by the Greek Cypriots. In a report submitted to 
the Security Council in May, the UN Secretary-CJeneral again 
censured the Turkish Cypriot side for failing to show the political 
will needed to produce a settlement. In the following month, 
however, he amended this verdict by stating that there was ‘a 
very substantial measure of agreement’ and that the only 
obstacle to implementation of the confidence-building measures 
was disputed methodology. The Greek Cypriots countered that 
this assessment did not give ‘the true picture’ of the persisting 
differences between the two sides. 

In a concurrent deterioration, Denkta^ warned, on 30 May 
1994, that if Greek Cyprus was admitted to the EU without 
reference to the Turkish Cypriots, the ‘TRNC’ would opt for 
integration with Turkey. However, this warning did not deter 
Greek Cypriot spokesmen from welcoming an KU decision, in 
June, to include Cyprus in the next phase of enlargement. The 
Greek Cypriot (jovernment was also gratified in July by a ruling 
of the European Court of Justice banning EU members from 
importing goods from the ‘TRNC’. This ruling was condemned 
by the ‘TlS^C’ authorities, who proceeded to organize large- 
scale public celebrations to commemorate the 20th anniversary 
of the 1974 Turkish invasion of the island. In late August the 
^RNC’ Legislative Assembly sought co-ordination with Turkey 
on defence and foreign policy, and rejected a federal solution, 
urging instead ‘political equality and sovereignty’ for the Tur- 
kish Cypriots. 

In Resolution 939, adopted on 29 July 1994, the UN Security 
Council effectively conceded that confidoncc-building moasures 
were not a realistic possibility in the absence of agreement on 
fundamental issues. Yet another round of UN-sponsored talks 
reached deadlock by September, whereupon President Klerides 
demanded coercive UN measures to achieve a settlement and 
appealed for the support of the UN General Assembly. Pursuant 
to a November 1 993 agreement placing Cyprus within ‘the Greek 
defence area’, joint Greek-Greek Cypriot military exercises were 
held for the first time in October 1994, matching similar military 
co-operation between the ‘TRNC’ and Turkey. 


TURKISH CYPRIOT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 1995 

Atun resigned as ‘TRNC’ Prime Minister on 24 February 1995, 
after the CTP had opposed Denkta^’s offer, made in advance of 
the scheduled presidential election, to distribute to ‘TRNC’ 
citizens the title deeds to property in the north owned by Greek 
Cypriots; however, after Eroglu of the UBP had rejected an 
invitation to form a government, the DP leader was reappointed 
in the following month. At the presidential election, on 16 and 
22 April, Denkta§ for the first time failed to win an outright 
majority in the first round (receiving only 40.4% of the votes), 
although he achieved a comfortable 62.5% victory over Eroglu 
in the second round of voting. Protracted inter-party negotia- 
tions were then needed to produce a new government, which 
was a further DP-CTP coalition under the premiership of Atun. 

In a forceful statement on 2 May 1995, Denkta§ opined that 
war might result from unilateral Greek Cypriot accession to the 
EU, because it would constitute a form of Enosis with Greece 
(already an EU member) and would be in breach of international 
treaty stipulations that Cyprus was barred from joining any 
supranational grouping that did not include both Greece and 
I^rkey. Nevertiieless, President Klerides on 4 May headed a 
visit to Athens by the Greek Cypriot National Council (con- 
sisting of the main party leaders) for a ‘unity’ meeting with 
Greek government leaders, at which he expressed gratitude for 
Greek support for his Government’s EU application. 
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1996 GREEK CYPRIOT ELECTIONS - NEW TRNC’ 
GOVERNMENT 

In the wake of its success in achieving the Dayton peace accord 
for Bosnia and Herzegovina in November 1995, the US Govern- 
ment gave renewed attention to the Cyprus issue, regarding it 
as the remaining major source of instability in the eastern 
Mediterranean region to affect the allied countries. However, 
political instability in Turkey and the impending Greek Cypriot 
legislative elections precluded any progress being made in the 
early months of 1996. 

The elections to the Greek Cypriot House of Representatives 
were held on 26 May 1996, at which the DISY-DIKO government 
coalition retained a comfortable majority. DISY remained the 
largest single party, with 20 seats (34.6% of the vote), slightly 
ahead of the opposition AKEL, which took 19 seats (33.0%). 
DIKO lost one of its 11 seats (16.4%), while the EDEK Socialists 
retained only five seats (8.1%) and the new Free Democrats, led 
by ex-President Vassiliou, won the remaining two seats (3.7%). 

US diplomatic efforts on C^rus gathered pace in June 1996, 
partly owing to President Clinton’s desire to makp substantive 
progress towards a settlement before the US presidential elec- 
tion in November. UN and EU endeavours to bring the sides 
together continued in parallel to the US initiative, while in 
May the British Government appointed Sir David Hannay, the 
United Kingdom’s former ambassador to the UN, to be its own 
special representative for Cyprus. President Klerides had talks 
with President Clinton in Washington in mid-June, and at the 
end of the month the UN Security Council unanimously urged 
both sides to respond ‘urgently and positively’ to the Secretary- 
General’s efforts to break the deadlock. 

Following policy disagreements, the DP-CTP coalition Gov- 
ernment of the ‘TI^C’ resigned in July 1996; the UBP author- 
ized Ero§lu to begin talks with the DP, now headed by Serdar 
Denkta§ (the President’s son, who had been elected to this post 
in May), on forming a new government. After a successful 
conclusion to the negotiations, the protocol of the new DP- 
UBP coalition Government was signed in mid-August; ministers 
assumed their duties shortly thereafter, with Eroglu replacing 
Atun as Prime Minister and Serdar Derktag becoming Deputy 
Prime Minister. 

1996 VIOLENCE IN THE UN BUFFER ZONE-CRISIS 
OVER RUSSIAN MISSILES 

From mid-1996 intercommunal relations descended to some of 
their most hostile levels since 1974, as the result of a series of 
violent incidents in the UN buffer zone. In early June Turkish 
Cypriot forces shot and killed an unsirmed Greek Cypriot soldier 
in the Nicosia sector, and in August a Greek Cypriot anti- 
partition demonstrator was beaten to death by TurMsh nation- 
alist extremists during a protest rally, at which an estimated 
50 people were injured. The victim’s funeral was followed by 
further violence, in which a Greek Cypriot was shot dead by 
Turkish Cypriot guards (as he attempted to remove a Turkish 
flag at a fortified post in the buffer zone), and a further 11 
people, including two UN officials, were iiyured. Greek Cypriot 
outrage at the killing s intensified when the Turkish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Tansu ^Jiller, visited the "IRNC’ the following 
day and warned that Turkey would continue to retaliate with 
force against those who insulted the Turkish flag. Tensions 
were fuSber exacerbated in September when a Turkish Cypriot 
soldier was shot and killed, and another wounded, across the 
buffer zone, in the south-eastern sector, and in October another 
Greek Cypriot was shot dead by Turkish Cypriot forces near 
the British army’s military base at Dhekelia. 

In a landmark judgment delivered on 18 December 1996, the 
European Court of Human Rights (ECHR) ruled that Turkey, 
as the effective power in the ‘Tj&TC’, had breached the European 
Convention on Human Rights by denying a Greek Cypriot 
woman, Titina Loizidou, access to her properly in Kjprenia since 
the 1974 invasion. Applauded by the Greek C 3 T)riot Govern- 
ment, the ruling opened the way for compensation claims 
against Turkey by other displaced persons, although Turkey 
rejected the ruling, and also refused to comply with the ECHR’s 
decision in 1998 to award some US $900,000 to Loizidou in 
damages and costs. 

Another severe crisis developed in January 1997, when it was 
confirmed that the Greek Cypriot Government had signed an 


agreement to purchase Russian S-300 surface-to-air missiles. 
Amid international criticism of the purchase, particularly by 
the USA, the TUNC’ authorities described the agreement as an 
‘act of aggression’, while the Turkish Government warned that 
it would be prepared to use militaiy force to prevent deployment 
of the system. Mediation by the USA and other foreign gov- 
ernments succeeded in defusing the immediate crisis on the 
basis of an assurance by the Greek Cypriot (government that 
the missiles would not be deployed for at least 13 months. 
However, indications of continuing tension included a TRNC’- 
Turkish commitment to a joint defence strategy, whereby an 
attack on the ‘TRNC’ would be regarded as an attack on 
Turkey itself. 

1997 KLERIDES-DENKTA? TALKS-EU ACCESSION 
NEGOTIATIONS SCHEDULED 

Renewed mtemational attempts at mediation prompted by 
the intercommunal crisis of mid-1996 in Cyprus resulted in 
meetmgs between Sir David Hannay and the two Cypriot lead- 
ers in October, as a result of which the British special represen- 
tative announced that sufficient progress had been made to 
enable direct negotiations to resume in 1997, under UN aus- 
pices. At the same time, senior military commanders from both 
sides began UN-sponsored talks which aimed to defuse tension 
along the demarcation line. 

In April 1997 major changes to the Greek Cypriot Government 
included the appointment of Yiannakis Kasoulides as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Two months later, Kasoulides welcomed 
President Clinton’s appointment of Richard Holbrooke as US 
mediator on Cyprus, in the hope that Holbrooke would be able 
to repeat his success as the chief broker of the Dayton peace 
accord for Bosnia. Following proximity talks which had begun 
in March, Klerides and Dei^ta^ attended their first direct 
discussions for three years on 9-12 July at Troutbeck, New 
York State (USA). The meetings were chaired by UN Special 
Representative Diego C6rdovez and were attended by the UN 
Secretary-General, Kofi Annan, and other Security Council rep- 
resentatives. Sufficient progress was made for further direct 
talks to be held by the two leaders in late July, in Nicosia, 
where agreement was reached regarding the implementation of 
measures to establish the fate of persons missing since the 
hostilities both prior to and during the 1974 invasion. 

Meanwhile, the Greek Cypriot Government’s objective of EU 
membership became a cnticd source of dissension in July 1997, 
when an EU summit in the Netherlands formally agreed that 
Cyprus would be included in the next phase of EU enlargement, 
on which negotiations were to begin in 1998. The decision was 
to apply to Cyprus as a whole, and was regarded by the EU as 
a possible device for bringing about a settlement that would 
preserve CJyprus as a single soverei^ty. However, the Turkish 
Cypriot authorities categorically rejected any EU negotiations 
not based on Turkish C^riot sovereignty, while the Turldsh 
Government also opposed any accession by Cyprus to the EU 
that did not accommodate Turkish Cypriot demands or preceded 
the admittance of Turkey itself. On 20 July, at celebrations to 
mark the 23rd anniversary of Turkish milit^ intervention on 
the island. President Denktag and the Turkish Deputy Prime 
Minister, Btilent Ecevit, signed a joint declaration threatening 
to integrate the ‘TRNC’ into Turkey, if EU negotiations with 
the Greek Cypriot administration commenced as planned. 

Further formal intercommunal talks, which took place in 
Switzerland on 11-15 August 1997, demonstrated that the 
conceptual gulf between the two sides remained as wide as ever, 
notably in that Denktag continued to insist on recognition 
of separate Turkish Cypriot sovereignty, while accusing both 
Klerides and the EU of having disregarded the rights of the 
Turkish Cypriot community. Talks broke down on 15 August 
with Denktag claiming that the Cypriot application for EU 
membership was illeg^ since it had not been made on behalf 
of the population of the whole island. Further meetings between 
Klerides and Denktag were conducted in Nicosia on 26 Sep- 
tember and 11 November— the latter hosted by Holbrooke 
during his first visit to Cyprus as official US mediator— but 
failed to break the deadlock. Relations worsened in December 
when an EU summit in Luxembourg issued a formal invitation 
to Cyprus to begin accession negotiations in 1998; the ‘TRNC’ 
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responded by suspending its participation in intercommunal 
talks. 

RE-ELECTION OF ELERIDES, 1998-MILITARY 
TENSIONS 

The five DIKO ministers resigned from the coalition Greek 
Cypriot Government in early November 1997 (and were replaced 
by non-partisan technocrats), following an aimouncement by 
Klerides that he intended to seek a second presidential term 
with the endorsement of DISY. In the first round of the presiden- 
tial election, conducted on 8 February 1998, Georghios lacovou 
(with the support of AKEL and DIKO) won a narrow victory 
over Klerides; five other candidates, among them Vasos Lyssar- 
ides for EDEK and Georghios Vassiliou for Enomeni Dimokrates 
(EDE— United Democrats, formed in 1996 by the merger of 
ADISOK with Kinema ton Eleftheron Dimokraton— Movement 
of Free Democrats), were eliminated. However, in the second 
round of voting, conducted on 15 Febru^, Klerides defeated 
lacovou with 50.8% of the votes. The decision of EDEK, whose 
candidate had taken 10.6% of the votes in the first round of the 
election, to support Klerides in the second round had been 
crucial to his success. A new Government of national unity was 
sworn in on 28 February, including ministers from DISY, DIKO, 
EDEK, the Liberal Party and EDE. Former President Vassiliou 
was appointed chief negotiator for Cyprus at the EU accession 
talks, which were formdly inaugurated on 31 March. 

Meanwhile, there had been renewed tensions in January 1998 
following the completion of a new Greek Cypriot military airfield 
at Paphos. In the absence of a Cypriot air force, the new airfield 
was intended to be an emergency base for Greek war planes, 
and was to be protected by the controversial missiles being 
purchased from Russia. This development provoked vociferous 
opposition from Denktag, prompting the Greek Government to 
emphasize that the new site had the status of a Greek military 
base, so that any attack on the site would be regarded as an 
attack on a mainland military installation. There was further 
tension in mid-June when six Turkish war planes landed at a 
*TRNC’ airfield, in response to the landing of Greek military 
aircraft at the new Paphos airfield the previous week. While 
Greek Cypriot and Greek spokesmen described the Turkish 
action as ‘completely illegal', the US Department of State con- 
demned both deployments as unhelpful to the peace process 
and urged an end to such actions. 

At the end of June 1998, President Konstantinos Stefano- 
poulos of Greece paid an official visit to Cyprus (the first such 
visit by a Greek head of state since independence in 1960), 
during which he publicly envisaged ‘a free and truly independent 
Cyprus’, with equality for all its citizens; he also appealed to 
the Turkish Cypriots to seize the opportunity offered by the 
prospective accession to the EU. Denktag responded in August 
by elaborating his proposal for a confederation based on two 
sovereignties, and by again rejecting the resumption of inter- 
communal talks unless the Greek Cypriot Government sus- 
pended accession negotiations with the EU. In the following 
month the UN Secretary-General announced that efforts to 
resolve the differences between the two sides were to be renewed 
by the UN Deputy Special Representative for Cyprus, Dame 
Ann Hercus, who co-ordinated indirect talks between Klerides 
and Denktag in October. 

Parliamentary elections in the ‘TRNC’, conducted on 6 
December 1998, resulted in gains for the UBP, which won 24 of 
the 50 contested seats, followed by the DP with 13, the Toplumcu 
Kurtulug Partisi (TKP— Communal Liberation Party) with 
seven and the CTP with six. At the end of the month UBP 
leader Eroglu was reappointed Prime Minister at the head of a 
new Government formed in coalition with the TKP. 

NON-DEPLOYMENT OF RUSSIAN MISSILES- 
IMPACT OF 1999 KOSOVO CRISIS 
Following intense pressure from the UN, the USA and the 
countries of the EU, on 29 December 1998 President Klerides 
announced that Russian-supplied S-300 missiles would not after 
^ be deployed in Cyprus. A crucial factor in this decision had 
been the adoption by the UN Security Council (on 22 December) 
of two new resolutions pertaining to Cyprus; Resolution 1217 
renewed the UNFICIYP mandate and urged reunification as 
a single sovereign state (apparently dismissing notions of a 


confederation), while Resolution 1218 expressed ‘grave concern 
at the lack of progress towards an overall political settlement’ 
based on UN resolutions, and advocated a phased demilitariza- 
tion of the island. For the first time the resolutions incorporated 
a requirement for compliance by the parties involved, although 
they contained no timetable for a settlement. After consultations 
with the Greek and Russian authorities, in January 1999 the 
Greek Cypriot Government confirmed that the missiles would 
instead be deployed on the Greek island of Crete, after the 
necessary preparations had been made to install them. Turkey 
claimed to have won a political victory over the decision to 
relocate the missiles, but maintained that it was equally opposed 
to their deployment on Crete. Klerides’ decision aroused strong 
domestic criticism and prompted the withdrawal from the ruling 
coalition of EDEK, which had favoured adherence to the original 
plan. As a result, new Ministers of Defence and of Education and 
Culture were appointed to replace the EDEK representatives. A 
further reorganization was announced in March following the 
resignation of the Minister of the Interior, Dinos Michaelides, 
as a result of allegations of corruption, which he strenuously 
denied. 

During talks held in Washington, DC, in February 1999, the 
Greek Cypriot Minister of Foreign Affairs, Yiannakis Kaaoul- 
ides, secured an a^coment from the UB Covernment that a 
new diplomatic initiative on Cyprus would be launch(‘d following 
the Turkish general elections scheduled for April. However, 
the ongoing political and humaniUirian crisis in the Yugoslav 
province of Kosovo and resultant NATO air assaults on Yugo- 
slavia, from late March, served to diveil international attention 
from the Cyprus problem. While the TRNC’ followed Turkey’s 
lead in backing the Kosovan ethnic Albanians, the Greek Cypriot 
Government responded to massive popular support for the Ser- 
bian cause, aligning itself with Greece in urging a prompt 
negotiated solution that would preserve the t(*rritorial integrity 
of Yugoslavia. Although in May the Greek Cypriot Government 
agreed to observe sanctions against Yugoslavia proposed by 
NATO and the EU, it was emphasized that this decision had 
been taken in the ‘national interest’, given th(» paramountcy of 
eventual accession to the EU. 

UN-SPONSORED PROXIMITY TALKS-RK-ELECTION 
OF DENKTAG, 1999-2000 

An improvement in relations between Gre(‘ct‘ and Turkey fol- 
lowing the Greek response to a major earthquake* in north-west 
Turkey in August 1999 (see the chapter on Turkt\y) increased 
hopes of a settlement for Cyprus. Denktai^ and Kl(‘rides attended 
proximity talks in New York on 3-14 Doceanlxir; sponsored 
by the UN, the talks were intended to lead to ‘meaningful 
negotiations’ and ultimately to a comprehemsivt! settlement. A 
second round of talks followed in Genova on 31 January-8 
February 2000. The talks focused on the key issues of the 
distribution of powers, property rights, territorial issues and 
security arrangements. However, not least because of the contin- 
uing insistence of the Turkish Cypriots on recognition of TRNC’ 
sovereignty, no substantive progress was made. The negotia- 
tions were also undermined by the EU summit in Helsinki, 
Finland, in December 1999, which, while calling for a seUloment 
of the Cyprus issue, agreed that Turkey (now accorded official 
candidate status for membership of the union) could not block 
the accession of Cyprus to the EU if the island were to remain 
divided. Of the applicant countries, Cyprus was by early 2000 
the most advanced in its negotiations for accession, and was 
expec^d to qualify for entry on 1 January 2003. However, the 
Turkish Cypriots continued to voice their objections to the 
ongoing EU-Cyprus negotiations, reiterating that the Greek 
Cypriot Government had no right to negotiate for the whole 
of Cyprus. 

Presidential elections held in the TRNC' in April 2000 went 
to a second round of voting after Denktag won 43.7%/ of the 
votes in the first round, conducted on 15 April, thus failing to 
secure the 50% necessary for an outright victory. However, 
Denktag was subsequently declared to have won the election by 
default after his second-round challenger, Eroglu, withdrew 
three days before the vote, scheduled for 22 April, in protest at 
what he alleged was ’interference’ in the electoral process. In 
Jidy thousands of Turkish Cypriots joined a demonstration in 
Nicosia to demand that Denktag resign. The demonstration 
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followed the arrest, some 10 days previously, of six people 
(including the editor and three journalists of a daily newspaper) 
on charges of spying for the Greek Cypriots; shortly before the 
arrests the newspaper had criticized the role of the Turkish 
military in the running of the THNC’. The sk were released 
shortly before the demonstration began. 

A further round of proximity talks opened in Geneva on 5 
July 2000 (they had initially been scheduled for New York in 
May, but were postponed to allow Kleridis to recuperate after 
major surgery). The talks were chaired by Alvaro de Soto, the 
Special Adviser on Cyprus to the UN Secretary-General, who 
mdicated that the talks, which were adjourned on 12 July, had 
moved from procedural issues to a more substantive phase. 
Both sides agreed to refrain from issuing statements to the 
media; however, although the talks resumed on 24 July-4 


August, it appeared that no progress was made. Another round 
of negotiations, held on 12-26 September, was described as 
positive by de Soto, and further talks were scheduled to begin 
on 1 November. 

The UNFICYP mandate had continued to be renewed at six- 
monthly intervals, and on 14 June 2000 the UN Security Council 
approved a further six-month renewal, calling on all states to 
respect the sovereignty, independence and territorial integrity 
of Cyprus. However, the approval of the resolution caused some 
controversy after the UN altered its wording to accommodate 
Greek Cypriot concerns that it implicitly recognized the legiti- 
macy of the TRNC’. In potest at the altered wording, Turkish 
troops advanced 300 m into a Greek Cypriot village in the UN 
buffer zone and established a check-point on the main road. 


Economy 

Revised for this edition by Alan J. Day 


Geographically, Cyprus may be divided into four regions, distin- 
guished by their natural and climatic features. These are the 
northern coastal belt, including the narrow Kyrenia mountain 
chain; the central plain, known as the Mesaoria, from Fama- 
gusta and Lamaca to Morphou Bay; the mountainous area of 
the south-centre, dominated by the Trobdos massif, with the 
pmmit of Mt Olympus (1,951 m or 6,403 ft above sea-level) as 
its highest point; and the coastal plain of the south, running 
from a point west of Lamaca to Limassol and Paphos. 

Since the middle of 1974, however, the most important divi- 
sion m Cyprus has been t^t between the areas to the north 
and south of the ‘Attila line’ which divides the island (see map, 
p. 392). The northern two-jQfths of the country, under Turkish 
Cypriot control, are closely linked to the economy of Turkey, 
and have almost no economic contact with the south of the 
island. The unilateral declaration of independence by the Tur- 
kish Republic of Northern Cyprus’ (TRNC’) in November 1983 
reinforced the economic embargo, which has caused serious 
problems for the northern sector. Both areas suffered severe 
disruption as a result of the events of 1974 As well as the 
physical damage caused by the fighting, more than one-third of 
the total population of around 640,000 became refugees, some 
180,000 Greek Cypriots fleeing to the south and about 45,000 
Turkish Cypriots moving to the north. The collapse of essential 
services in many places reduced economic activity to a low 
level. Crops were not harvested, tourism ceased, and industrial 
bmldings and plants were destroyed or lost their workforce. 

THE SOUTHERN ECONOMY 

Since 1974 the economies to the north and the south of the 
‘Attila line’ have diverged sharply. The economy of the south 
made a remarkable recovery, despite having lost 38% of the 
island’s territory, 70% of its productive resources, 30% of its 
factories, 60% of the tourist installations, the main port (Fama- 
gusta), 66% of the grain-producing land and 80% of the citrus 
fruit groves, all of which were on the northern side of the line. 
In 1975 the gross domestic product (GDP) was only two-thirds 
of the 1973 level, but during 1976 and 1977 production rose at 
an average of 18% per year. Even with the growth rate falling 
to an average 7% annually during 1978 and 1979, at the end of 
that period, production in the southern part of the island was 
12% higher than for the whole of Cyprus in 1973. Unemployment 
was reduced from almost 25% of the labour force in late 1974 
to 1.8% in 1979, partly by the emigration of workers but largely 
through the promotion of labour-intensive industry and massive 
e^ansion of the construction sector, both for private housing 
and development projects. 

By 1980, however, it was clear that the post-1976 boom in 
the C 3 ^riot economy would not continue at the same level. This 
was partly the result of the disappearance of short-term factors 
which had favoured growth: in 1977 market conditions in the 
Middle East and Europe were advantageous to Cypriot exports. 


and petroleum prices were temporarily stable, whereas by 1979 
it was becoming difficult for agricultural products from Cyprus 
to penetrate the European market, while petroleum prices were 
once more rising sharply. However, there was also a deeper 
instability in the economy. Recovery was based on labour- 
intensive production by a low-wage work-force— wages in 1976 
were lower than in 1973— but, witii full emplo 5 mDLent from 1977, 
wage rises escalated. Between 1976 and 1979 real wages in- 
creased by an average 10% annually, and in 1980 average wages 
rose by 20%, not allowing for inflation, or by 6.5% in real terms. 
Rising wages and the increasing cost of imported petroleum, 
among other factors, helped to increase inflation, from an annual 
average of 4% in 1976-77, to 9.8% in 1979 and 13.4% in 1980. 
The Cyprus Government was also faced with a growing balance- 
of-payments deficit and a budgetary deficit. Economic growth 
had been stimulated by tax incentives and direct government 
investment m development projects. Consequently, revenue 
failed to keep pace with expencfiture. Despite loans from interna- 
tional agencies and foreign governments, and extensive bor- 
rowing abroad, Cyprus’s reserves in 1980 were perilously low. 
The (Government adopted a stabilization programme whicdi was 
designed to reduce imports, to cut the budget deficit and to limit 
inflation. As a result, inflation declined from 10.8% in 1981 to 
5% in 1985. 

The 1980s saw a diversification of the Greek Cypriot economy, 
with less reliance being placed on the agricultural sector, and 
increased emphasis on the development of more broadly-based 
services and industrial sectors, particularly tourism, shippmg 
and financial services. Real GDP increased by an annual average 
of 5.6% in 1989-1985, and in 1985-90 GDP at constant 1985 
prices increased by an annual average of 6.8%. The rate of 
growth was only 0.9% in 1991, but rose sharply to 9.9% in 1992 
(partly a consequence of the introduction of value-added tax— 
VAT, see below). The Government’s Five-Year Economic Plan 
for the period 1989-93, adopted in June 1989, envisaged annual 
growth of 5%. However, in 1993 the growth rate was only 1.8%, 
owing to the effects on the Cyprus economy of the European 
recession, before approaching ttie (Government’s 5% target in 
1994 and 1995. The annual growth rate then decreased to 2.8% 
in 1996, and to 1.7% in 1997, before recovering to 5.0% in 1998, 
4.5% in 1999 and an anticipated 4.8% in 2000. 

In August 1991, in view of the government-controlled area’s 
encouraging economic performance, the World Bank removed 
Cyprus from its official list of developing countries, thereby 
ending Cyprus’s qualification for development loans at preferen- 
tial rates. Nominal GDP in the Greek Cypriot sector rose from 
C£4, 134.6m. in 1996 to C£4,337.1m. in 1997, to C£4, 637.7m. in 
1998 and to C£4,897.2m. in 1999. Total GOT in 1999 was 
C£4,916.8m. 

The average level of unemployment decreased steadily from 
3.6% of the re^stered labour force in 1986 to 1.8% in 1990; it 
fluctuated during the early 1990s and stood at 2.6% in 1995, 
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before risingto 3.1% by December 1996 and to 3.4% by December 
1997. It declined slightly, to 3.5% by December 1998, before 
rising marginally to 3.8% (11,786 persons) by December 1999.. 
After a reduction in the average annual rate of inflation to 1.2% 
in 1986 (its lowest level for 20 years), an increase in economic 
activity caused the rate to rise again, reaching an annual 
average of 4.7% during 1990-95. The rate fell to 2.6% in 1995, 
before rising to 3.0% in 1996 and to 3.6% in 1997. In 1998 
inflation declined to 2.2%, weU within the 2.7% necessary for 
participation in the single European currency, and fell further 
to 1.7% in 1999. 

A feature of economic policy since 1992 has been the gradual 
adaptation of economic practices and procedures to prepare 
for full membership of the European Community (EC, now 
European Union— EU), for which the Cyprus Gk)vemment had 
applied in July 1990 (having achieved customs union with the 
EC from 1 January 1988). In addition to the mtroduction of 
VAT (see above), in June 1992 the Government linked the 
Cyprus pound to the narrow band of the EC^s exchange rate 
meihanism (ERM). Both the Vassiliou administration and its 
successor expressed support for a policy of economic harmoniza- 
tion with EC guide-lines, including those detailed in the Treaty 
on European Union (which had been agreed by EC heads of 
government at Maastricht, the Netherlands, in December 1991) 
for eventual economic and monetary union. Full achievement 
of the Maastricht ‘convergence’ criteria was identified as a 
central objective of the Government’s Strategic Development 
Plan for the period 1994-98, the three ‘axes’ of which were the 
preparation for Cyprus’s accession to the EU; the technological 
up^ading, restructuring and modernization of the economy, 
with the general aim of creating the necessary conditions for a 
satisfactory powth rate within a climate of external and 
internal stability; and the improvement of the quality of life in 
Cyprus, with pariicular emphasis on the environment and on 
cultural development. Within the framework of the Plan, in 
October 1995 the Government announced a US $2,000m. prog- 
ramme of infrastructural projects. 

In May 1993 the new Klerides (Government announced a 
programme of austerity measures designed to reduce the budget 
deficit and the public debt (which totalled C£2,400m.). An 
increase in the rate of VAT from 5% to 8% was to take effect 
from October 1993, while higher taxes were to be imposed on 
petrol and cigarettes. A proposed end to the index-linking of 
wages to inflation encountered considerable opposition from 
trade unions. However, the economic stance of the new Govern- 
ment received endorsement from an IMF report, published 
in July, which warned that wage increases were surpassing 
productivity gains and eroding competitiveness, and from the 
Governor of the Central Bank of Cyprus, who, later in the month, 
urged broader deregulation of capital markets and speedier 
progress towards trade liberalization. 

To signify its commitment to EU accession, the Greek Cypriot 
Government welcomed the introduction, on 1 January 1999, of 
the euro as the new unit of currency of 11 EU members, and 
maintained the existing parity of the C37prus pound against the 
European currency at C£1 = €1.7086. EU accession was also the 
principal objective of the Government’s Strategic Development 
Plan for 1999-2003. The Plan aimed to achieve the highest 
possible rate of growth consistent with macroeconomic stability, 
to restructure and modernize economic sectors to exploit compa- 
rative advantages and enhance competitiveness, to develop 
Cyprus as an international business and services centre, to 
improve the quality of life and the environment, and to 
modernize the public sector. GDP growth of an average of 4% 
per year was envisaged for the period of tiie Plan. 

The re^onal finan cial importance of Cyprus was signalled by 
tile opening of a stock exchange in Nicosia in March 1996. In 
February 1997 the Government approved a number of relax- 
ations to the rules governing foreign investment in Cyprus and 
investment by Cypriots overseas, the aim being to create an 
enrironment of n^mum intervention, in accordance with EU 
Isolation. Allowing foreign investment in Cyprus provided that 
it does not pose a national risk, has no negative environmental 
impad and is not a burden on the economy,’ the new rules 
pe^tted forei^ers to own 100% of share capital in companies 
m me clothing, footwear, furniture, wholesale and retail sectors 
and up to 49% of share capital in those in the primary sector 
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(agriculture, fisheries and forestry) and in the tourism and 
leisure sectors. From January 2000 most of the remaining 
restrictions on foreign investment in Cyprus were revoked for 
nationals of EU member states, although with the continued 
exceptions of the banking sector (where a 49%* foreign ownership 
limit remained in force) and immovable property. At the same 
time, most restrictions on investment abroad by Cypriots were 
also lifted, except for portfolio investment in overseas companies 
and deposits with foreign banks. 

The recovery of the tourist industry in 1997, combined with 
optimistic economic projections for 1998, produced a significant 
increase in investment activity on the (Cyprus Stock Exchange 
(CSE) from December 1997, assisted by the announcement, in 
January, that the Bank of Cyprus would have a listing on the 
London Stock Exchange (the first such foreign listing of a 
Cypriot concern). The annual volume of CSE transactions dou- 
bled in 1998 compared with 1997, reaching a record value of 
C£337m. and generating a 17% increase in share prices overall. 
In May 1999 the CSE introduced olectnmic trading of shares, 
a further step towards the creation of a regional financial and 
business centre in Cyprus. The CSE continued to increase in 
value in 1999; share transactions in that year achieved a record 
value of C£3,858m. and aggregate capitalization of CSE-quoted 
companies reached a high of C£1 3,433m. in November. However, 
declining share prices in early 2000 culminatiKl in a m^or 
correction in late March, when the CSE index fell to half 
its 1999 high and market capitalization of ((uoted companies 
decreased to under C£8,000m. A recovery b<jgan in April, 
although at mid-2000 the CSE share index was still 30%* below 
its 1999 high. Under legislation adopted in Dtjcombor 1999, a 
special levy was imposed on CSE share transactions in 2000-01, 
at a rate of 1% for legal entities and 0.6%' for individual investors. 

THE NORTHERN ECONOMY 

Since 1974 the economy of the area north of the ‘Attila line’ has 
not made nearly as much progress as the (Greek Cypriot area, 
despite an extensive programme of development, based on aid 
from Turkey (estimated to amount to some 20%' of projected 
budget expenditure in recent years). Initial development priori- 
ties of the ‘TRNC’ authorities were the improvc^ment of commun- 
ications, irrigation, and the restoration of damaged citrus 
groves, in the pursuit of which the methods of c<mtral pUmning 
were used for some years. Beginning in 1 978, successive develop- 
ment plans aimed, according to official statements, ‘to secure 
the achievement of the highest rate of gn)wth compatible with 
the maintenance of economic stability’. Other goals included 
increased capital investment, particularly in tourism and indus- 
try, bdance-of-payments improvement, ‘the more (iquitable dis- 
tribution of economic burdens and national income’, and *the 
further expansion and improvement of the financial sector and 
social services’. From 1987, however, the emphasis switched 
to the encouragement of free-market economic activity, with 
priority being given to the development of trade, tourism, 
banking, education, transportation and the industrial sector. 

Assessment of the real performance of the ‘TRNC’ economy 
has been notoriously difficult, because of the lack of objective 
data. Much of the statistical material issued by the northern 
authorities is not regarded as accurate by the Greek Cypriot 
side Cor by many independent observers). According to official 
‘TRNC’ figures, northern GNP increased by 87%» in the period 
1977-92, measured at constant 1977 prices. However, the 
annual growth target of 7.5% during the first Five-Year Plan 
(1978-82) was not thought to have been achieved: in 1981, for 
example, the ‘TRNC’ economy contracted by 7.5%^ By the final 
year of the second Five-Year Plan (1983-87) GNP had officially 
risen to TL 5,684m. (at 1977 prices), compared with TL 
3,810.5m. in 1977. 

The targets of the third Five-Year Plan (1988-92) included 
an annual growth rate of 7%, but the out-turn was officially 
assessed at 4.6%, in part because of an actual 5.3%-< decline in 
1991. Measured at 1977 prices, total GNP reached TL 7,126m. 

according to official figures, which also claimed that 
GNP per head had increased by 66,4% over the period of tiie 
plan, to stand at US $3,343 in 1992 (compared with $2,009 in 
1987). The sectors which were reported to have contributed 
most to econoxmc growth in 1988-92 were manufacturing, con- 
struction, tourism and services, which yielded average a nTinfll 
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gro^ rates of 9.2%, 7.7%, 9.6% and 7.2% respectively. After a 
7.8% increase in 1992, GNP expanded by 5.9% in 1993 (well 
above the original projection), but contracted by 3.7% in 1994, 
to $554m., yielding a GNP per head of $3,093. According to 
official statistics, aggregate GNP rose to $755.7in. in 1995 and 
to $773._9in. in 1996, the latter figure resulting in annual GNP 
per capita of $4,222. In 1996 trade and tourism contributed 
15.6% of GDP , industry 14.1%, agriculture 10.4% and transport 
and communications 11.2%. According to official statistics, 
aggregate GNP increased further, to $757.7m. in 1997, to 
$885. 3m. in 1998 and to an estimated $940. 7m. in 1999, when 
GNP per head was given as $5,684. Economic growth of 3.8% 
was recorded in 1997 and increased to 5.1% in 1998, before 
declining marginally, to an estimated 4.9%, in 1999. 

The “TRNC’ hM experienced a persistently high level of infla- 
tion, much of it ‘imported' from Tiirkey, in that the Turkish lira 
is the currency in use and the local authorities have no control 
over the money supply. Having reached 93% in 1980, the annual 
inflation rate fell to 33% in 1982, but then rose again to an 
estimated 69% in 1990, before dipping to 61% in 1993. A further 
inflationary surge in 1994, to 215%, was reversed in 1995 to 
72.2%, although the rate rose again in 1996 to 87.5% and 
declined slightly to 81.7% in 1997, before subsiding to 66.5% in 
1998 and to 60.0% in 1999. The official unemployment rate 
remained low in the ‘TRNC’, despite an increase of 11.8% in the 
working population in the period 1987-92, to a total of 74,037 
(increasing to 76,464 in 1995). According to official figures, the 
unemployment rate declined from 1.8% of the labour force in 
1987 to 0.9% (or 704 persons) in 1994 and to 0.7% (567 persons) 
in 1995. The official unemployment rate for 1996 was 1.2% of a 
total labour force of some 79,400 people. In the period 1997-99 
the unemployment rate was officially put at around 1%, the 
total work-force in 1999 being just under 87,000. 

The liberal trade policies adopted by the ‘TRNC’ since 1987 
have resulted in the establishment of trading relations with over 
60 countries, mostly via Turkey, owing to the non-recognition of 
the ‘TRNC’ as a political entity. Its volume of trade was officially 
said to have increased from US $276.1m. in 1987 to $426m. in 
1992, with imports increasing by 68% from $221m. to $371.4m. 
and exports decreasing from $55.1m. to $54.6m., with the result 
that the trade deficit grew from $165.9m. in 1987 to $316.8m. 
in 1992. Net tourism revenues rose from $103.5m. in 1987 to 
$176.1m. in 1992 (i.e. by an annual average of 11%), while other 
invisible earnings increased by 15% per annum, so that the 
current-accoimt deficit in 1992 was only $23.4m. Moreover, a 
positive capital movements balance, of $41. 7m. in 1992, prod- 
uced an overall balance-of-payments surplus of $18.3m. in 1992, 
compared with $23.1m. in 1987. After falling to $275m. in 1993, 
the trade deficit showed a further official contraction to $233.2m. 
in 1994, when net receipts from tourism were $172.9m. and 
from other invisibles $56.1m., so that the ciirrent-account deficit 
was only $4.2m. In 1995 both exports and imports increased, 
and tiie deficit widened to $266.7m.; net receipts from tourism 
were $187.3m. and other invisibles yielded $62.8m., resulting 
in a current-account deficit of only $16,6m. In 1996 imports of 
$318.4m. and exports of $70.5m. resulted in a crude trade deficit 
of $247.9m., although net receipts from tourism of $175.6m. 
and other invisibles reduced the current-account deficit to $2m. 
End-1996 foreign-exchange reserves totalled $510.9m. In 1997 
the trade deficit increased to $316.5m. (from imports of $374.2m. 
and exports of $57. 7m.), while in 1998 the trade deficit expanded 
to $336.7m. (from imports of $390.1m. and exports of only 
$53.4m.). The current-account deficit in 1997 was $42.2m., but 
the overall balance of payments (including net capital movement 
of $49.3m.) was $7.1m. in suit)1us. In 1998 a current-account 
deficit of $62.7m. was more than offset by net capital movement 
of $171.7m., yielding an overall balance-of-payments surplus of 
$109.0m. Provisional figures for 1999 gave the trade deficit as 
$360.6m. (from imports of $401.6m. and exports of $51.1m.), 
the current-account deficit as $63.2m., net capital movement as 
$145.5m. and the overall balance-of-payments surplus as 
$82. 3m. 

From August 1990 the northern economy encountered major 
difficulties as a result of the collapse, with debts of some 
£l,300m., of Polly Peck International, a fhnt-packaging, tourism 
and publishing conglomerate based in the United Kingdom but 
with substantial interests in the ‘TRNC’. In December 1990 


charges of theft and fraud were preferred against the TurMsh 
Cypriot chairman of the conglomerate, Asil Nadir, whose various 
companies were estimated to have provided more than one- 
third of the GDP in the Tj^C’, accounting for 60% of total 
exports. Pending Nadir’s trial, British adininistrators of the 
coUapsed concern attempted to locate the conglomerate’s assets 
in the “IRNC’, but encountered legal and political obstacles. 
Further complications arose when Greek Cypriot anthorities 
claimed that several of Polly Peck’s major properties in the 
"IRNC’ had been expropriated from Greek Cypriots after 1974. 
In May 1993 Nadir fled to the ‘TRNC’, claiming that he could 
not expect a fair trial from the British authorities. It was 
reported that he intended to revive the renmants of the Polly 
Peck empire in northern Cyprus. Whether or not he had the 
official support of the ‘TRNC’ authorities in this endeavour 
remained unclear. In mid-2000 legal and other efforts by British 
administrators to recover Polly Peck assets in the ‘TRNC’ were 
still in progress. 

Further damage was done to the ‘TRNC’ economy by a Euro- 
pean Court of Justice ruling in July 1994, banning EU member 
states from importing goods originating from the ‘TRNC’. Under 
an earlier decision, the Council of Ministers of the then EC had 
enjoined in 1983 that exports from the Turkish-controlled area 
of Cyprus would be allowed to enter EC countries only if accom- 
panied by documents from the Greek Cypriot Government, and 
that such goods also had to pass through ports controlled by 
that administration. However, this restriction had been evaded 
by the ‘TRNC’ by use of Turkey as an export channel, and the 
United Kingdom, in particular, had been prepared to import 
goods from northern Cyprus as long as the export documents 
did not bear the stamp of the ‘TRNC’. The Court ruling stated, 
inter alia^ that ‘co-operation is excluded with the authorities of 
an entity such as that established in the northern part of 
Cyprus, which is recognized neither by the Community nor by 
the member states’. It was subsequently reported that the 
United Kingdom and other EU governments were taking meas- 
ures to ensure compliance with the ruling, one consequence of 
which was that hundreds of ‘TRNC’ textile workers were made 
redundant. 

A^eements that Turkey and the ‘TRNC’ si^ed in 1990 
envisaged the eventual replacement of the Turkish lira in the 
‘TRNC’ by a local currency, backed by the Turkish central bank 
(as well as the creation of a full customs union between the two 
entities), but progress on achieving these goals was slow. In 
January 2000 the Turkish Ministry of Finance issued a decree 
setting an official exchange rate between the Turkish lira and 
the Cyprus pound (TL 962,000=C£1) for the first time since 
1974. Ihe main factor in this decision was the need to discourage 
Turkish Cypriots from changing Cyprus pounds (in which they 
are often paid) on the black market. 

AGRICULTUKE 

Until quite recently agriculture was the most important single 
economic activity in Cyprus, but in recent years, in the Greek 
Cypriot sector, agriculti^e has been superseded in importance 
by tourism, manufacturing and financial services. In 1974 agri- 
culture employed 33% of ihe island’s labour force. In 1997 some 
22% of the northern sector’s working population were engaged 
in agriculture, compared with 9.5% of the employed labour force 
in the south. In 1998 the agricultural sector contributed about 
8.6% of GDP in the north and 4.3% in the south. The chief 
crops are citrus fruits, potatoes, olives, carobs, tobacco, wheat 
and barley. 

After the division of the island in 1974, the Government of the 
Republic of Cyprus initiated a series of emergency development 
plans in which agriculture and irrigation featured prominently. 
Loans were given to farmers, and agricultural production re- 
sponded rapidly. Most of the island’s citrus trees were in tiie 
north, so they were replaced as the main agricultural product 
in the south by potatoes and other vegetables. Total exports 
of agricultural products (mainly citrus fruits and potatoes) 
accounted for more than one-third of the value of aU domestic 
exports from the government-controlled area in 1977. Following 
a disappointing year in 1978, exports of fruit and vegetables 
recovered in 1979, largely owing to an increase in the production 
and export of citrus fruits, grapes and wine. Although potatoes 
remained the single most important crop, the importance of 
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fruits and wine continued to grow throughout the 1980s, and, 
despite periodic drought conditions, a^cultural production 
increased by an annual average of 1.5% in 198^92. 

During 1995 agricultural production expanded by 12.9%, 
mainly owing to a 25% increase in output of potatoes, vegetables 
and fruit, while a small overall increase of 2.7% was recorded 
in livestock production. Exports of potatoes reached 187,903 
metric tons in 1995 (worth C£43m.), compared with 95,303 tons 
in 1994 (C£23.7m.), when production was severely affected by 
an insect-induced disease. Exports of citrus fruit expanded by 
a substantial 26% in 1995, reaching 99,032 tons, compared with 
78,515 tons in 1994. Large increases were also recorded for 
exports of oranges (56%), mandarins (36%) and grapeifruit (28%), 
although there was an 11% decrease in the export of lemons. 
Production of cereals declined from 162,000 tons in 1994 to 
145,000 tons in 1995. The total value of raw agricultural prod- 
ucts in 1995 was provisionally estimated at C£67.7m., compared 
with C£46m. in 1994. In 1996 agricultural production fell by 
3.3%, as a result of a decrease of 7% in the output of crops such 
as potatoes and fruit, although livestock and meat production 
increased by 3%. Production of cereals and grapes declined to 
141,200 and 113,000 tons respectively. Exports of potatoes fell 
to 178,532 tons in 1996, while the prices secured in foreign 
markets were some 30% lower than in 1995, as a result of 
competition from other suppliers. Exports of citrus fruit fell to 
83,934 tons, owing principally to a 23% decrease in the export 
of grapefruit. The total value of raw agricultural products fell 
by approximately 20% m 1996, to some C£53.3m. 

A^cultural production during 1997 was seriously affected 
by adverse weather conditions and declined by 18.8% compared 
with 1996. Severe drought caused production of cereals to de- 
crease to 47,780 metric tons, while the potato crop was badly 
hit by frost, with the result that exports fell diramatically to 
35,218 tons. Exports of citrus fruits, at 80,410 tons, were slightly 
below 1996 levels. The total value of raw agricultural exports 
fell by 32.6% in 1997 to C£35.9m., although meat production 
expanded by 4.5%, the largest mcreases being recorded in the 
production of beef and poultry. Agricultural output recovered 
partially in 1998, increasing by about 14% over the previous 
year, mainly owing to a large increase in production of cereals 
(to 67,000 tons), while livestock production remained static. 
Although exports of citrus fruit contracted to 59,221 tons, 
exports of potatoes more than doubled in 1998, to 89,000 tons, 
contributing to a 13% increase in the value of raw agricultural 
exports, to C£40.5m. In 1999 the value of such exports fell to 
C£36.6m., of which potatoes accounted for C£14m. and citrus 
finit C£13.8m. 

The Paphos project, completed in 1983 at a cost of C£24m., 
involved the irrigation of some 5,000 ha along the south-western 
coast, to facilitate the production of tropical firiits such as 
mango, avocado and papaya, as well as grapes and early vege- 
tables. The Government is currently working on the SouHiem 
Conveyor Project, the completed first phase of which carries 
water from the mountainous region of western Cyprus to tiie 
main potato-growing area in the south-east of the island. The 
next phase of the project, completed in 1994, increased water 
supplies to Nicosia, Lamaca and Limassol, and in April 2000 a 
further phase was completed with the inauguration of a water 
conveyor from the Tersephanou treatment plant to Nicosia. Tfre 
project is the largest water treatment and irrigation programme 
ever undertaken on the island, and total costs are expected to 
amount to C£200m. Another mayor investment is the Pitsilia 
Integrated Rural Development Project, which aims to stem the 
tide of rural depopulation by doubling the irrigated area in the 
mountainous central regions of the island. 

In early 1992 the Gre^ Cypriot Government approved initial 
plans for the construction of a number of desalination plants, 
intended to compensate for the shortfall in water resources 
resulting from inconsistent rainfall. The first such plant, at 
Dhekelia on the southern coast, became operational in 1997, 
proving 20,000 cu m of water per day, while a second, located 
near Lamaca airport, with a capacity of 40,000 cu m per day, 
w^ s^eduled to become operational by the end of 2000. By 
imd-1998 one of the most protracted droughts of the 20th 
c^tiny had reduced reservoirs to their lowest-ever levels, 
obligmg the authorities to institute stringent rationing and 
conservation measures. Government backing was also given to 
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promising new research by the Cyprus Higher Technical Insti- 
tute into the use of applied solar energy in reducing the high 
energy costs of the desalination process. In April 2000, following 
winter rainfall one-third below the normal average, the Govern- 
ment announced that restrictions would be placed on water 
supply for households and agriculture during the summer, 
all^ough it was confident that no such restrictions would be 
necessary after 2000 owing to the inauguration of a new destin- 
ation plant at Lamaca. In May plans were announced for the 
creation of a floating desalination unit as two-year transitional 
measure to increase water supply while two further permanent 
desalination plants (at Paralimni and Vassilikos) were con- 
structed. 

The Turkish Cypriot north inherited about 80% of the island’s 
citrus groves, all the tobacco fields, 40% of the carobs, 80% of 
carrots and 10%-15% of potatoes. Nevertheless, agriculture in 
the north has lagged behind that of the south. In the chaos 
which followed the fighting, many citrus trees wore neglected 
and died, or contracted diseases. Production resumed gradually, 
with exports of dtrus fruit rising from 66,174 metric tons in 
1976/77 to 96,637 tons in 1980 and 115,163 tons in 1982. 
The growing importance of citrus fruit in the Turkish Cypriot 
economy was reflected in the fact that the value of citrus fruit 
exports in 1986 totalled US$28.5m. (54.8% of total export 
revenue), although in 1987 the value of citrus fruit exports 
declined to $22.5m. and the proportion of total export revenue 
derived from citrus fruit decreased to 40.9%. In 1990-91 the 
collapse of Polly Peck International (see above) seriously dis- 
rupted the northern citrus fruit industry, resulting in the closure 
of some processing plants and severely reducing export volumes. 
Agricultural exports from the ‘TRNC’ were valued at $24.3m. 
in 1993, representing 44.6% of total exports, and increased to 
$25.7m. and 48.1%, respectively, in 1994. However, the Euro- 
pean Court of Justice ruling in July 1994, effectively barring 
the import of TRNC’ goods and produce by EU countries unless 
certifleated by the recognized Cypriot authorities, had damaging 
consequences. In 1995, figures showed that agricultural exports 
had decreased to 40% of the total, valued at $27m., although in 
1996 there was a partial recovery to $31m., representing 44% 
of total export value. In 1998 the total value of agricultural 
production in the TRNC’ increased to TL 26,758,r)00m. from 
TL 13,895,700m. in 1997. 

Water shortage has also been a persistent problem in the 
TRNC’, necessitating the importation of water from Turkey 
by tanker and other means. In January 2000 a Turkish-led 
international consortium announced that construction of a 78- 
km water pipeline between Turkey and the TRNC’ would begin 
in late 2000. Since the new pipeline’s annual capacity of 75m. 
cu m would be well in excess of TRNC’ requirements, it was 
expected that the consortium would seek to sell any surplus 
water to the Greek Cypriots. 

INDUSTRY 

Industry, also, was severely affected by the war of 1974. It was 
estimated that the Greek Cypriots lost 70% of gross domestic 
manufacturing output, yet the growth of this sector since 1976 
has been spectacular. Government incentives for investment, 
combined with a decline in real wages, stimulated a rapid 
expansion of manufacturing industry, especially in small-scale 
labour-intensive plants which produce goods for export. The 
share of manufactured products in total exports increased from 
around 40% in 1975 to more than 62% in 1981, although it 
declined to 58% in 1982. During 1983 exports of manufactured 
goods were valued at C£134.3m., compared with a record of 
almost C£142m. in 1981. Largely owing to competition from 
south-east Asia, however, the revenue from manufactured 
exports (nearly 80% of which go to the Middle East) fell by 
almost 30%, from C£140m. in 1985 to C£98.4m. in 1986. The 
most striking success in manufacturing has been clothing and 
footwear, with exports rising from C£3.2m. in 1974 to C£82m. 
in 1991, representing some 30% of total domestic export ear- 
nings. A greater emphasis was placed on the sector in the late 
1980s and, although manufacturing has gradually declined as 
a proportion of GDP , the sector continues to grow in real terms, 
and exports have recovered. Manufacturing, construction and 
utilities, combined, employed about 26% of the labour force in 
1991 and accounted for 27% of GDP in 1990, when manufactured 
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exports were valued at C£186in.. and accounted for 72% of total 
domestic exports (compared with 60% in 1987). In 1991 exports 
of manufactured goods were valued at C£178.2m. The value of 
the output of manufactured goods mcreased from C£132.2m. in 
1980 to C£366.7m. in 1990, representing 14.4% of GDP. Cement 
production increased from 338,000 metric tons in 1974 to 
1,233,000 tons in 1980. It declined to 659,000 tons in 1985, but 
had recovered to 1,132,000 tons by 1992. In the late 1980s 
one of the main areas of growth was the cigarette industry. 
Production of cigarettes increased from 3,718m. in 1987 to 
6,177m. in 1992. Export earnings from cement and cigarettes 
were valued at C£16.5m. in 1990 (compared with C£13.6m. in 
1988). In 1992 manufacturing output (excluding construction 
and utilities) was valued at C£416.9m. (equivalent to 14.1% of 
GDP), of which C£172.1m. was exported (representing 80% of 
total eoqports). In 1993 output fell to C£407.1m. (13.3% of GDP), 
of which C£154.3m. was exported (representing 77% of total 
exports). Employment in the industrial sector as a whole (manu- 
facturing, construction and utilities) declined gradually as a 
proportion of the total, from 26.6% in 1988 to an estimated 
24.4% in 1994, in which year there was a modest 3% recovery 
in manufacturing output. In 1995 25.3% of the employed labour 
force were engaged in the sector, when industry contributed 
24.7% of GDP. In 1998 industry contributed 26.3% of GDP and 
engaged 22.0% of the employed labour force. 

By 1992 the availability of footwear produced in Asia (utilizing 
cheaper labour) had begun to pose a serious threat to the Cypriot 
shoe-manufacturing industry. In August 1992, Uierefore, tihe 
Government imposed a ban on the import of inexpensive shoes 
from non-EC countries, and placed restrictions on the import of 
more expensive footwear. In April 1993, moreover, the new 
Klerides administration agreed to extend 'substantial assist- 
ance’ to the industrial sector, with the aim of increasing its 
competitiveness. Clothing has remained the largest man^ac- 
turing category, albeit declining in value, yieldhig exports of 
C£61.0m. in 1993 (compared with C£74.6m. in 1988), repre- 
senting 25% of total domestic exports by value. By 1998 the 
value of clothing exports had fallen to C£29.0m., representing 
17% of total domestic manufacturing exports by value. Mowed 
by pharmaceutical products (12%) and cigarettes (7%). 

The construction sector grew rapidly after the 1974 Turkish 
invasion, with an average annual growth of 40% in 1975--79. 
The most important gro^^ area was the housing sector, which 
provided accommodation for refugees. A record 9,449 units of 
housing were constructed in 1979. The manufacturing and 
construction sectors were hampered, in the early 1980s, by the 
adverse effects of the Government’s measures to deflate the 
economy and by the accumulated results of wage inflation over 
several years. However, the construction sector enjoyed a period 
of rapid growth in the late 1980s, contributing C£240m. (10%) 
to GDP in 1990, in which year authorized building permits 
increased by 47% in value and by 22% in volume, in comparison 
with 1989. The number of building permits authorized decreased 
from 7,259 in 1995, to 7,166 in 1996 and to 6,614 in 1997. 
Construction activity showed a sharp decline in 1997, as in- 
dicated by the quantity index of the main construction materials 
for local use, which during 1997 fell by 6% (compared with a 
marginal decline of 0.2% in 1996). There was a further decline in 
authorized building permits in 1998, to 6,558. This particularly 
afrected the hotel and tourist apartment sector, which declined 
by 59% in 1998, altiiough there was a substantial increase in 
the volume of permits granted for commercial buildings. 

In the period 1989-92 the output of the manufacturing sector 
increased at an average rate of 3% per year, compared Tvith the 
planning target of 5% annually. Failure to attain the projected 
grov^ rate was attributed to adverse conditions in major mar- 
kets, such as the United Kingdom and the Arab states. From 
the mid- to late 1980s the service industries, such as banking, 
insurance and consultancy, grew at a remarkable rate and 
emerged as an important part of the Greek C 3 q)riot economy. 
By the end of 1994 more than 17,000 foreign companies were 
registered in the Greek Cypriot sector, although only about 10% 
maintained offices on the island. In the period 1989-92 the 
services sector expanded at an average annual rate of 8% in 
real terms, exceeding the original planning target of 5.7%. In 
thiR period all service areas, both those directly connected with 
tourism (e.g. hotels, restaurants and transport) and o'dier activi- 


ties (e.g. commerce, communications, banking and professional 
services), expanded at substantially higher rates than had been 
projected. By 1995 the services sector was providing 69.8% of 
GDP and engaging 64.0% of the employed labour force. The 
'offshore’ sector produced revenue of C£147m. in 1994. 

In 1995 mining and quarrying production declined by 8% com- 
pared vnth the previous year, mainly owing to large decreases in 
output of building stone, marble and umber, while production of 
sand, gravel and road aggregate (the bulk of this sector’s output) 
mcreased from 6,000 metric tons in 1994 to 6,200 tons in 1995. 
Domestic exports of manufactured products continued on a down- 
ward trend, decreasing by some 1.6% compared with 1994. The 
decline was attributed principally to an erosion of competitive- 
ness (including high production costs and low quality output) and 
an increase in the value of the Cyprus poxmd relative to the pound 
sterling and other currencies. Mining and quarrying production 
rose by 10.2% in 1996, compared with 1996, although the manu- 
facturing sector continued its downward trend. During the second 
half of 1996 domestic exports of manufactured products showed 
a partial recovery, increasing by some 12% compared with the 
same period in 1995. 

The manufacturing sector demonstrated a partial recovery in 
1997, fostered by a revival in foreign and domestic demand. The 
volume index of manufacturing production fell by 0.7% compared 
with a 5.1% decline in 1996, the biggest decreases being recorded 
in the non-metallic minerd products industry (cement, bricks 
and tiles), which declined by 9.7% owing to the decrease in con- 
struction activity, in the paper products and printing industry 
(down 6.7%) and in textiles, clothing and leather (down 4.2%). 
The food, beverages and tobacco industry showed a 0.7% increase, 
retaining its lea^g position in the manufacturing sector by con- 
tributing 31% to manufacturing value added. Increases in prod- 
uction were also recorded in the sub-groups ‘other manufacturing 
industries’ (mainly goldsmiths and silversmiths), which in- 
creased by 8.3%, chemical, petroleum and plastic products (4.2%), 
and metal products and machinery (2.7%). Domestic exports of 
manufactured goods began to recover ffnm the second quarter of 
1997, increasing by 5.5% over the year to a value of C£176.4m. 
Large decreases were recorded in exports of clothing, fruit juices 
and vdne; these were more than offset by increases in exports of 
other products, the largest increases being recorded in cathodes 
of refined copper (248.3%) and cigarettes (70.1%). The price index 
ofmanufacturing production rose by 2.3% in 1997 (compared with 
2.7% in 1996), as a result of an increase of 6.8% in export prices 
and of 1.6% in local market prices. Mining and quarrying produc- 
tion, at 7,330 metric tons in 1997, decreased by 1.7% compared 
with 1996, mainly because of a 4.1% decline in output of sand, 
gravel and road aggregate, although significant increases were 
recorded in the production of havara, gypsum, bentonite and 
marble. Production of umber also declined in that year. Aggregate 
mining and quarrying production rose to 8,826 tons in 1998 
(worth C£24.7m.) and to 9,481 tons in 1999 (worth C£26.9m.). 

In 1998 the volume index of manufacturing production showed 
a small increase of 1.2%. Althou^ decreases were recorded in the 
wood products (-3,8%), paper products (-3.3%) and chemicals 
(-1.5%) industries, there was an expansion in other sectors, not- 
ably cement and other non-metallic mineral products (9.7%). Nev- 
ertheless, the value of domestic exports of manufactured products 
fell by 3% in 1998, to C£1 71.1m. Large increases were recorded 
in exports of plastic products, cosmetics, cigarettes, furniture and 
cheese, although these were offset by decreases in exports of elec- 
tric accumulators, fruit juices, clinker, cathodes of refined copper, 
paper products, meat products, wine, edible oils and clothing. The 
price index of manufacturing production rose by 1.5% in 1998, as 
the result of increases of 1.6% in local market prices and of 1.1% 
in ezport prices. 

Al&ough the labour market loosened somewhat in the early 
1980s, an increase in economic activity, beginning in 1986, re- 
sulted in a shortage of skilled labour. In conditions of effective 
fiill employment in 1990, the Government authorized the recruit- 
ment of 1,600 additional foreign workers (mainly from Bulgaria 
and Poland) to fill vacancies in the construction and manufac- 
turing sectors. In the early years after 1974 the Government 
encouraged the temporary emigration of workers as a solution 
to unemployment. Now the emphasis is more on encouraging 
workers to return, although their remittances are still important 
to Cyprus’s foreign reserves. By mid-1992 renewed labours]?;^ ■’ . 
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ages had induced the Greek C 3 rpriot Government to authorize the 
recruitment of another 8,000 foreign workers (some 2%-3% of 
the labour force). Owing to Government fears that permanent 
immigration might engender social problems, the ma xim u m con- 
tract period was restricted to two years. 

The Turkish-occupied area has few industrial resources. The 
share of industrial exports in total TRNC’ exports, however, 
increased from 28.3% (US $14.7m.) in 1986 to 55.0% ($30.0m.) in 
1993, before falling slightly to 51.3% ($27.4m.) in 1994, The textile 
and clothing industry has grown rapidly since the early 1980s 
(although most of the raw material has to be imported), over- 
taking citrus fruit as the largest source of export revenue, with 
earnings of $21m. (40. 1% of the total) in 1998. 

It is estimated that 90% of Cyprus’s mining operations are in 
the Greek zone, while the Turkish zone has no petroleum refinery. 
Hitherto also lacking electricity-generating capacity, the IRNC’ 
was reported, in July 1994, to be about to open its first power 
plant, located near Kyrenia and financed by Turkey; however, 
an explosion at the site rendered the start-up date uncertain. 
Meanwhile, the Cyprus Electricity Authority was continuing to 
supply electripity to both zones and the Turkish north’s debt for 
unbilled consumption had reached some US $270m. by the end of 
1993. A successful energy conservation programme is under way 
in the Greek Cypriot sector, involving the exploitation of solar and 
wind energy and tide development of hydroelectricity potential. 
Gross electricity production in the Government-controlled area 
rose from 2,954m. kWh in 1998 to 3,139m. kWh in 1999, while 
total consumption rose from 2,629m. kWh to 2,785m. kWh in 
1999. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
As part of a programme of economic diversification, the Greek 
Cypriot sector has become a major maritime trading centre. 
Shipping heads IJie 'offshore’ sector in terms of turnover, prov- 
iding some 30% of revenue receipts from ‘offshore’ activities. 
From 1989 to mid-1992 the number of shipping companies 
registered in Cyprus doubled to more than 700, making the 
Cyprus registry tide fastest growing in the world. By the end of 
1996 Cyprus had climbed to fifth position in terms of displace- 
ment, which totalled more than 23m. grt. By the end of 1999 
Cyprus had slipped to sixth position, having 2,686 ships on its 
registiy with a combined displacement of 26.8m. grt. Under a 
new policy introduced in January 2000 to improve the safety 
record of Cyprus-registered ships, the age-limit for registration 
was reduced from 17 to 15 years. 

Famagusta formerly handled 83% of Cyprus’s freight traffic 
but now that it is in Turkish hands it has been largely super- 
seded by Lamaca and Limassol. In 1996 a total of 5,109 vessels 
visited Greek Cypriot ports, of which 3,747 visited Limassol and 
in 1998 a total of 4,475 vessels called at Greek Cypriot ports. 
Port development schemes have been instituted at Larnaca and 
Limassol, and a new port is also under development at Paphos. 

The Greek Cypriot Government has given priority to estab- 
lishing C^rus as a centre for regional telecommunications and 
as a staging-post for satellite communications between Europe, 
the Middle East and Asia. The sector is currently dominated by 
the state-owned Cyprus Telecommunications Authority (CYTA), 
although plans were confirmed in 1999 for opening the sector 
to competition and private participation in accordance with the 
requirements of eventual accession to the EU. In 1998 the 
number of direct exchange lines in the Government-controlled 
area reached 404,710, corresponding to 61% of the population 
(well above the EU average), while mobile telephone subscribers 
rose to 108,183. 

TOURISM 

Tourism was one of the areas of the Greek Cypriot economy 
which was most adversely affected by the 1974 war, as 90% of 
the island’s hotels cme under Turkish Cypnot control. Fol- 
lowing the introduction of a government loan plan, however, 
the number of hotel beds increased from a low point of 3,880 in 
1975 to 18,197 in 1985. Tourist receipts rose to C£71m. in 1980, 
yrith 353,375 visitors. The sector continued to expand rapidly 
in the 1980s, becoming the Republic of Cyprus’s largest source 
of income, with receipts totalling C£257m. in 1986 from 900,727 
tourist arrivals. There were an estimated 47,500 tourist beds 
(many of them in self-catering accommodation) in 1988, with 


projects to provide a further 15,500 already in progress. Employ- 
ment in the hotel and restaurant sector increased to 24,000 in 
1990, accounting for almost 10% of the employed labour force. 

By 1990 the annual total of tourist arrivals had increased to 
1,561,479 (of whom 44% were from the United Kingdom). Re- 
ceipts from tourism in that year totalled C£573m., representing 
an increase of 13% over 1989’s total (compared with a 27% 
increase between 1988 and 1989). In promoting the industpr, 
the Greek Cypriot authorities laid emphasis on the desirability 
of developing ‘high-value’ tourism (as opposed to the ‘package’ 
holiday trade) and on sustainable tourist development. In 1996 
efforts were mounted to attract more tourists from the USA, 
although the United Kingdom, Scandinavia and Germany con- 
tinued to provide the majority of visitors to the island. Although 
tourist arrivals in that year declined slightly, to 1,950,000, 
with receipts from tourism totalling C£780m. (compared with 
2,100,000 arrivals and receipts of C£813m. in 1995), tourism 
revived in 1997, largely owing to the stren^h of sterling against 
the Cyprus pound, the economic upswing in moat EU countries 
and the restrained pricing policy followed by Cypriot hoteliers. 
Total tourist arrivals increased to 2,088,000, of which 40.5% 
came from the United Kingdom, and largo increases were 
recorded in arrivals from Russia, Switzerland and Israel. For- 
eign-exchange earnings from tourism in 1997 totalled C£843m., 
with the sector accounting for 207o of GDP and 12% of employ- 
ment. In 1998 total tourist arrivals increased to 2,222,701, 
providing foreign-exchange earnings of C£878m. 

In 1999 tourist arrivals increased to a record level of 
2,434,300, producing revenue of C£1 ,022m., so that the Govern- 
ment was on course for its target of 3m. tourist arrivals by 2003. 
The United Kingdom continued to be the largest source of 
tourists in 1999 (47.4%), followed by Crermany (9.8%). Other 
areas that provided a large number of tourists included Scandi- 
navia (with 10.9%) and the former USSR (5.5%»). In May 2000 
approval was given for the construction of six new marinas by 
the end of 2002, as part of the Government’s strategy of pro- 
moting high value’ tourism. 

Tourism in the north has also expanded, giving rise to a 
shortage of hotel beds. The best hotels still exist in the Turkish 
sector, but most remained unused and derelict alU^r the inva- 
sion, although some have been taken over, much against the 
will of the Greek Cypriot owners. The number of non-Turkish 
visitors rose steadily from 8,172 in 1978 to 36,372 in 1987. 
Turkish visits from the mainland remained fairly steady 
between 1978 (when they totalled 104,738) and 1986, increasing 
to 147,965 in 1987, when net income from tourism totalled 
US$103.5m. By 1990 tourism receipts had increased to 
$224.8m. (from 243,269 Turkish visitors and 67,541 others), 
then declined to '$172.9m. (from 256,649 Turkish visitors and 
95,079 others) in 1994. Total tourist arrivals increased to 
399,364 (including 326,364 from Turkey) in 1997, but declined 
to 393,027 (316,797 from Turkey) in 1998, yielding net revenue 
of $186m. Provisional figures for 1999 showed that tourist 
arrivals had risen to 417,350 (340,100 from Turkey), producing 
net revenue of $195.3m. 

BUDGET, INVESTMENT AND FINANCE 

The budget for 1994 envisaged expenditure and net lending 
of C£l, 221.6m., against revenue and grants of C£l, 108.9m. The 
main items of development expenditure under the 1994 budget 
were the road network (C£43.5m.), water development 
(C£19.4m.), education (C£17.5m.), public construction 
(C£13.6m.) and airports (C£10.2m.). The fiscal deficit fell to 
1.4% of GDP in 1994 (from 2.4% in 1993). The 1995 budget 
provided for expenditure of C£l,306m. and revenue of 
C£l,267m. (a deficit equivalent to 1.0% of GDP), while the 1996 
budget (designed to encourage ‘stability and modernization’) set 
expenditure at C£l,349m. and anticipated revenue of 
C£l,321m., resulting in a deficit estimated to be equivalent to 
0.6% of GDP for that year. A reduction in the performance of 
the economy in 1996 was attributable mainly to a dedine in 
tourism and in investment and private consumption expend- 
iture. The 1997 budget, adopted in February, forecast net ex- 
penditure of C£l,689m. against revenue of CM,106m., and was 
accompanied by a series of measures designed to boost tourism, 
manufacturing, exports, investment and agriculture. In May 
1997 the Government approved a plan of action for ^he harmon- 
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ization, adjustment and convergence of the Cyprus economy 
with the EU (icquis\ the aim being to prepare the ground for 
the opening of formal accession negotiations in 1998. 

The 1998 budget, approved in January of that year, provided 
for total net expenditure of C£l,603m. and revenues of 
C£l,080m. Following an IMF warning in June that the fiscal 
deficit was on the verge of becoming unsustainable, the Govern- 
ment Rafted further proposals designed to reduce government 
spending and to increase revenues. Nevertheless, the budget 
deficit, expressed as a percentage of GDP, increased to 6.6% in 
1998 (from 5.3% in 1997), while Government debt rose to 59.3% 
of GDP (from 57.6% in 1997). As finally adopted, the 1999 
budget provided for total expenditure of C£l,707m., against 
forecast revenue of C£l,106m., producing an increased deficit 
of 5.1% of GDP. 

The 2000 budget unified the three traditional budget accounts 
(ordinary, development and resettlement) into a single measure, 
providing for expenditure of C£2, 007.4m and net revenues of 
C£l, 348.1m. to produce a projected budget deficit equivalent to 
4.3% of GDP. In May the Government secured approval for a 
package of tax cuts and other measures designed to compensate 
the lower paid for an increase in VAT from 8% to 10% effective 
1 June, as a step towards a 15% rate by 2002 in accordance 
with the requirements of EU accession. In the same context, 
legislation adopted in December 1999 provided for the existing 
9% statutory ceiling on interest rates to be lifted with effect 
from 1 January 2001. 

Total local revenues in the 'TRNC’, according to official 
reports, showed ‘an ascending tendency’ during the period 
1987-92, with an average annual growth rate of 6.9%. During 
the same period total budgetary expenditures increased by 3% 
annually, whereas as a proportion of GNP they declined from 
36.7% to 33.9%. As a result, the ratio of budget deficit to GNP 
was reduced from 16.3% to 12.2%, and to total budget from 
44.3% to 36%. On 1 July 1992, in partial parallel to Greek 
Cypriot policy, the TRNC’ Government introduced VAT on 
consumer goods at a rate of 10% (compared with the mtroductory 
rate of 5% in the south). The 1993 budget envisaged a 9.9% 
increase in total local revenues, while expenditure and the 
budget deficit were projected to increase by 7.6% and 3.5% 
respectively; these targets implied a ratio of revenue, expend- 
iture and deficit to GNP of 23.6%, 35.9% and 12.4% respectively. 
In the 1994 Annual Programme total local revenues were pro- 
jected to increase by 5.4% at 1993 prices, tiie growth targets for 
expenditure and budget deficit being 4.6% and 3% respectively. 
Actual local revenues in 1994 were officially reported as the 
equivalent of US$137.7m. and budgeted expenditure as 
$i98.6m., the shorffall being covered by foreign aid loans of 
$60.8m. The 1995 budget provided for expenditure of TL 
14, 450, 000m. against local revenue of TL 8,000,000m., with the 
shortfall to be covered by foreign aid and loans of TL 6,450,000. 
The 1996 budget envisaged expenditure of TL 24,380,624.4m. 
against local revenue of TL 16,628,392.7m., with the shortfall 
to be met by foreign aid and loans of TL 8,852,231.7m. 

Budgeted expenditure in 1997 was TL 50,160,862m., com- 
pared with income of TL 34,385,090m., the corresponding figures 
in 1998 (following sharp depreciation of the Turkish lira) being 
TL 105,910,700m. and TL 62,798,400m. In US dollar terms, 
budgeted expenditure rose from $321.5m. in 1997 to $404.6m. 
in 1998, while budgeted income increased from $220,4m to 
$238.9m. In 1999 budgeted expenditure rose to TL 
190,254,477m. ($469.2m.), against budget revenue of TL 
114,458,200m. ($276.3m.), with the shortfall to be met by foreign 
aid and loans of TL 75,796,279m. ($182.9m.). 

FOREIGN TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Cyprus has experienced a persistent trade defidt for many years 
(with imports regularly being three or four times as great as 
exports in terms of value), offset by an m^easingly healthy 
invisible’ balance, arising mainly from earnings from tourism. 
The effect in recent years has been a manageable current- 
account defidt, which stood at C£99.4m. in 1995 (while there 
was an overall balance-of-payments deficit of C£lllm.), with a 
net invisible surplus of C£889.8m. being exceeded by a trade 
defidt of C£989.2m. (from exports of C£510.2m. and imports of 
C£l, 499.4m.). In 1996 Ihe current-account balance worsened to 
produce a deficit of C£228.2m. (with the overall balance-of- 


payments deficit amounting to C£219.7m ), as the result of a 
crude trade defidt of C£l,070.3m. (from exports of C£597.1m. 
and imports of C£l, 667.4m.) and a reduced surplus on the 
invisible account of C£842.1m. Nevertheless, at the end of 1996 
foreign-exchange reserves totalled C£2,249.7m. (compared with 
C£l, 861.4m. at the end of 1995), mainly as the result of a large 
increase in non-resident deposits. 

In 1997, due to restrained domestic demand, total imports 
(excluding imports of military equipment) recorded a sm^ 
increase of less than 3%, to C£l, 704.7m., with increases in 
imports of consumer goods and of fiiels and lubricants of 14.9% 
and 3%, respectively, being offset in particular by a 7.6% dec- 
rease in imports of transport equipment. During 1997 EU coun- 
tries supplied 47.6% of total imports (including 11.4% from ^e 
UK), other European countries 8.1%, the USA 19% and Asian 
countries 16%. Total exports declined to C£605.7m., so that 
the crude trade deficit (excluding military imports) widened to 
C£l,099m. In that year both the current-account deficit and the 
overall balance-of-payments deficit decreased, to C£187.8m. and 
C£119.1m. respectively, the trade deficit being offset by a 
surplus on invisibles of C£911.3m. and a net capital movement 
surplus of C£94.4m. Strong economic growth in 1998 resulted 
in an increase in imports to C£l, 807.4m., while exports declined 
to C£519.9m., yieldmg a crude trade deficit of C£l,287.6m. 
Categories of imports showing the highest growth rates were 
capital goods (24.2%), transport equipment (22.6%) and con- 
sumer goods (21.2%), while the value of imports of fuel and 
lubricants fell by 21.6% owing to the decline in world petroleum 
prices. A sharp increase in exports of agricultural products 
offset a decline in manufactured exports, while a 21.5% decline 
in re-exports was mainly attributable to a sharp fall in re- 
exports of cigarettes, particularly to Russia. In 1998 the current- 
account deficit and Ihe overall balance-of-payments deficit were 
C£314.3m. and C£189.3m. respectively, the trade deficit being 
offset by a surplus on invisibles of C£973.2m. and a net capital 
movement sui^lus of C£155.6m. In 1999 the crude trade deficit 
increased to C£l,428.0m (from imports of C£l, 970.9m. and 
exports of C£542.9m.), although improved invisibles and capital 
movement balances resulted in the current-account and overall 
b£dance-of-payments deficits bemg reduced to C£130.7m. and 
C£151.0m. respectively. 

Having risen to C£2,607.6m. at the end of 1997, foreign- 
exchange reserves declined to C£2,315.7m. by the end of 1998, 
but rose to C£2, 959.2m. by the end of 1999. One of the main 
problems facing the economy, however, is the continuing high 
level of foreign debt. Total outstanding external debt (govern- 
ment, semi-government and private) increased from C£736m. 
in 1988 to C£l,042.2m m 1993, then decreased to an estimated 
C£l,029.5m. in 1994. By 1997 it had decreased further, to an 
estimated C£825m., but it rose again to C£l, 587.7m. in 1998 
and to C£l, 796.0m. in 1999. 

There was a significant alteration in the Greek Cypriot 
trading pattern in &e mid-1980s, with EC countries taking over 
the dominant role from Arab countries (chiefiy Lebanon, Egypt, 
the states of the Arabian peninsula, and Libya), although 
exports to the latter rose again in the early 1990s. The Arab 
countries’ share of total Greek Cypriot exports was reduced 
from 48% in 1986 to 28% in 1990, largely as a result of the 
conflict in the Persian (Arabian) Gulf region; thereafter they 
recovered to some 40% in 1991-93, with the economic revival of 
Lebanon, in particular, providing an expanding market. Greek 
Cypriot exports to EC countries, on the other hand, increased 
from 32.4% of total domestic export revenue in 1985 to 53.2% 
in 1990, although they declined in the succeeding years, to 41.7% 
in 1993. In 1987 the Greek Cypriot Government established a 
Council for the Promotion of Exports (COPE), one of the main 
aims of which was to promote exports to Europe. EC countries 
were also the main suppliers of goods to the Greek Cypriot 
sector, their share of the region’s total imports, by value, in- 
creasing to 60.8% in 1986, before decreasing slightly, to 57% in 
1987 and 54% in 1990, only to increase again to 58% in 1992. 
Imports firom Arab countries, in turn, declined after 1985, when 
they accounted for 10.1% of total import costs, to 6.1% in 1987 
and to 5% in 1993. In 1994 the United Kingdom remained the 
largest individual trading partner of Cyprus, supplying 11.4% of 
its imports and taking 27.1% of total Cypriot exports. A feature 
of Cypriot trade in 1995 was the rapid growth in imports from 
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and exports to the USA, although the EU countries (particularly 
the United Kingdom) remained the dominant trading partners. 
In 1998 EU countries received 62.4% of Greek Cypriot exports 
and Arab countries took 26.9%, compared with 49.4% and 28.8%, 
respectively, in 1997. 

In November 1986 the EC Council of Ministers approved the 
admission of Cyprus to a customs union with the EC. The terms 
of this union were agreed by both sides and a protocol with the 
EC was signed in October 1987, which came into effect on 1 
January 1988. The protocol defined an initial 10-year phase 
(1988-98), during which time tariffs on imports to Cyprus were 
to be reduced by 10% annually, leading to their complete removal 
by 1998. For some products, which are important to the island’s 
economy (e.g. clothing and footwear), tariffs were to fall by 
only 4% annually in tibe first phase. The EC agreed to waive 
quantitative restrictions on exports to the EC of Cypriot gar- 
ments and to make concessions to Cypriot agricultural exports, 
particularly potatoes, grapes, wine and citrus fruit. Cyprus, in 
turn, agreed to dismantle its quantitative restrictions on imports 
of industrial products fi:om EC countries, yet, was to be allowed 
to retain a 20% tariff on up to 15% of imports that competed 
with local products. A second phase, lasting four to five years, 
which was to be introduced after a review of the first phase, 
was to lift all remaining restrictions and trade barriers on 
products covered by the agreement. Cyprus was, then, expected 
to adopt the EC’s common customs tariff, in accordance with its 
third-country provisions, freeing it of restrictions within the 
EC. The President of the ‘TMC’, Rauf Denkta§, strongly 
attacked the customs union, claiming that the EC was not entitled 
to negotiate the agreement without consulting representatives of 
the Turkish sector of the island. The EC, however, made it clear 
that the union would apply to the whole island: an assertion that 
was reiterated in an EC report, published by the Commission in 
June 1993, which confirmed Cyprus’s eligibility for EC member- 
ship. Under the fourth EU-Cyprus financial protocol, signed in 
June 1996 in the framework of the existing association agree- 
ment, the island was to receive ECU 74m. in loans and grants 
over five years, in support of efforts to promote economic integra- 
tion and to prepare for EU membership. 

ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

The economy of Cyprus and its future are inextricably linked with 
the political deadlock in the island, which seems unlikely to be 
resolved by diplomacy in the near future, despite the recent re- 
sumption of UN-sponsored talks between the two sides. The 
Turkish Cypriot opposition to ongoing accession negotiations 
with the EU aggravates the problem. Meanwhile, both sides are 


proceeding with their own plans for development on either side 
of the ‘Attila line’, although the Turkish Cypriot economy remains 
heavily dependent on financial aid from Turkey. 

Boosted by the rapid development of the tourist industry, the 
Greek Cypriot economy recovered quickly from the dama^ng 
effects of the 1990-91 crisis in the Persian (Arabian) Gulf region, 
and it seems likely to receive increasing economic benefit from its 
geographical location as a staging-post between Europe and the 
Middle East and from its long-standing connections in Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet republics. Novei-theless, trade with 
the EU is certain to have an increasingly predominant share of 
both the imports and the exports of the Greek Cypriots in the 
years ahead, thus providing new opportunities for local industries 
while at the same time presenting them with the challenge of 
competing with EU exports to Cyprus, 

For the Greek Cypriot Government, entry into the EU remains 
a cardinal goal, in which context it welcomed the formal opening 
of accession negotiations in March 1998 and urged the ‘TRNC’ to 
participate; this invitation was, however, refused. Questions over 
the legitimacy of Greek Cypriot accession while the island 
remains divided have been raised, although in December 1999 
the EU gave a formal assurance that the absence of a political 
settlement would not be a barrier to Greek Cypriot accession 
prior to reunification. Internally, the harmonizati{)n of domestic 
legislation and economic arrangements with th(j E U’h avqids com- 
munautaire has been accelerated, although the asHOCiated de- 
regulation or privatization of state-owned sectors such as 
telecojoamunications is politically controversial d<^Hpite almost 
universd support for EU membership. 

A serious restraint on future economic growth is likely to be a 
shortage of labour. Rather than incur the social problems 
assumed to be associated with unrestricted immigration of for- 
eign workers, the Greek Cypriot authorities pre^fer to maintain 
severe entry restrictions, despite the probable inhibition of econ- 
omic expansion. A political solution to the island's division would 
release the labour potential of the stagnant north for the 
thriving south. 

A report by the IMP published in May 2()()(), following a visit to 
Cyprus, praised the economy but warned that importtmt policy 
decisions were needed if Cyprus was to qualify for accession to the 
EU. It also highlighted a number of negative indicators, including 
inflation, which had increased to well above the KU average, and 
the rising current-account and budget deficits. The Government 
was therefore urged to give priority to restoring macroeconomic 
stability, in particular by reducing the budget deficit to no more 
than 3% of GDP by 2001 , by reducing credit growth and increasing 
indirect taxation, and by liberalizing capital markets. 
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Note: Smee July 1974 the northern part of Cyprus has been under Turkish occupation. As a result, some of the Htatistics relating to 
subsequent periods do not cover the whole island. Some separate fibres for the ‘TRNC’ are given on p. 408. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area: 9,251 sq km (3,572 sq miles), incl. Turkish-occupied region. 
Population: 602,025 (males 299,614; females 302,411), excl. Turk- 
ish-occupied region, at census of 1 October 1992; 751,600 (males 
374,600; females 376,900), incl. 88,200 m Turkish-occupied remon, 
at 31 December 1998 (official estimate). Note. Figures for the Tur- 
kish-occupied region exclude settlers from Turkey, estimated at 
114,000 in 1998. 


^hnic Groups (estimates, 31 December 1998): Greeks 639,20 
(85.1%), Turks 88,200 (11.7%), others 24,100 (3.2%); Total 751, 50( 
I^cipal Tovms (population at 1 October 1992): Nicosia (capita 
Turkish-occupied portion); Limassol 139,424; Lamac 
Magusa) 39,500 (mid-1974); Papho 
33,24^(estiMted population at 31 December 1998): Nicosia 195,00 
B portion); Limassol 154,400; Lamaca 68,50( 

Paphos 38,800. 

Deaths (government-controlled are? 
1998): Registered hve births 8,879 (birth rate 13.4 per 1,000 


Registered marriages 7,738 ('marriage rate 11.7 per 1,000); Regis- 
tered deaths 6,432 (death rate 8.2 per 1,000). 



Employment (government-controlled area, provisional figures, ’000 
persons agpd 15 years and over, excl. armed forces, 1998): Agricul- 
ture, hunting, forestry and fishing 27.5; Mining and quarrying 0.6; 
Manufacturing 40.0; Electricity, gas and water 1.6; Construction 
24.5; Trade, restaurants and hotels 77.6; Transport, storage and 
communications 19.6; Financing, insurance, real estate and business 
services 24.8; Community, socim and personal services 71.3; Employ- 
ment on British sovereign bases 2.9; Total 290.4 (males 176.1, 
females 114.3). 


AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

Principal Crops (government-controlled area, ’000 metric tons, 
1998): Wheat 11.5; Barley 54.0; Potatoes 138.1; Olives 10.7; Toma- 
toes 38.0; Watermelons 37.0; Melons 10.5; Grapes 124.0; Apples 
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11.0; Oranges 44.6; Tangerines, mandarins, etc. 22.0; Lemons 
limes 21.6; Grapefruit 27.6. 


lives^k (government-controlled area, ’000 head, 1998): Cattle 
66.8; Sheep 240.0; Goats 322.0; Pigs 431.3; Chickens 3,600. 
^yestock Products (government-controlled area, *000 metric tons, 
1998): Beef and veal 6.4; Mutton and lamb 4.6; Goat meat 6 4; Pig 
meat 47.3; Poultry meat 31.0; Cows’ milk 134.0; Sheep’s milk 17.6- 
Goats’ milk 26.4; Cheese 3.2; Hen eggs 10.6. 


Forestry (government-controlled area, ’000 cubic metres, 1998): 
Roundwood removals (exd. bark) 29; Sawnwood production (ind. 
railway sleepers) 11. 


(metric tons, live weight, government-controlled area): 
Total catch (excl. fish-farming) 2,593 m 1995; 2,639 in 1996; 2,389 
in 1997. Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING AND QUARRYING 

Selected Products (metric tons, government-controlled area, 
1999): Sand and gravel 9,150,000*; Marble 6,750 (1998); Gypsum 
181,446*; Bentonite 140,182*; Umber 9,169*. *Provisional figure. 


INDUSTRY 

Selected Products (Mvemment-controlled area, 1998): Cement 
1,206,674 metric tons; Bricks 44.4 million; Mosaic tiles 1.0 million 
sq metres; Cigarettes 4,362 million; Footwear (excluding plastic and 
semi-finished shoes) 2.1 million pairs; Beer 35.1 million Btres; Wines 
31.6 million litres; Carbonated soft drinks 68.9 million litres. 


FINANCE 

Currency and Exchange Rates: 100 cents = 1 Cyprus pound 
(Cyprus £). Sterling, Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000): 
£1 sterling = 97.61 Cyprus cents; US $1 = 62.25 Cyprus cents; €1 = 
56.55 Cyprus cents; Cyprus £100 = £102.45 sterlmg = $160.65 = 
€176.83. Average Exchange Rate (US $ per Cyprus £): 1.9476 in 
1997; 1.9342 in 1998; 1.8440 in 1999. 

Budget (Cyprus £ milhon, government-controlled area, 1997): Rev- 
enue: Taxation 1,072.36 (Taxes on income 268.73, Social security 
contributions 206.41, Taxes on payroll 22.09, Taxes on property 
24.31, Excises 107.67, Value-added tax 206.40, Other domestic taxes 
on goods and services 52.69, Import duties 76.54, Other taxes 
107.63); Entrepreneurial and property income 204.66; Administra- 
tive fees and charges, non-industrial and incidental sales 65.42; 
Other current revenue 30.33; Capital revenue 0.58; Total 1,373.36, 
excl. grants from abroad (1.64). Expenditure: General public services 
101.82; Defence 61.46; Public order and safety 89.55; Education 
190.32; Health 101.34; Social security and welfare 392.67; Housing 
and community amenities 64.91; Recreational, cultural and religious 
affairs and services 27.47; Economic affairs and services 207.17 
(Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 90.04, Mining 0.15, Road 
transport 42.84, Other transport and communication 29.09, Other 
economic affairs 45.05); Other purposes 240.00; Sub-total 1,476.71 
(Cu; ent 1,315.81, Capital 160.90); A4justment 126.82; Total 
1,603.53, excl. lending minus repayments (2.72). 

International Reserves (US $ million at 31 December 1998): Gold 
(national valuation) 132.9; IMF special drawing rights 0.3; Reserve 
position in IMF 35.8; Foreign exchange 1,343.6; Total 1,512.6. 
Money Supply (Cyprus £ million at 31 December 1998, govern- 
ment-controlled area): Currency outside banks 290.1, Demand depo- 
sits at deposit money banks 439.9; Total money 730.0. 

Cost of Living (Retail Price Index, government-controlled area; 
base: 1992 = 100): 120.2 in 1997; 122.9 in 1998; 125.0 in 1999. 
Gross Domestic Product in Purchasers’ Values (C^rus £ mil- 
lion at current prices, government-controlled area): 4,337.1 in 1997; 
4,637.7 in 1998; 4,897.2 in 1999. 

Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product (Cypnis £ million 
at current prices, government-controlled area, 1998): Government 
final consumption eamenditure 895.7; Private final consumption 
expenditure 2,944.5; Increase in stocks 310.2; Gross fixed capital 
formation 836.0; Statistical discrepancy 8.6; Total domestic expendi- 
ture 4,994.9, Exports of goods and services 2,041.1; Less Imports of 
goods and services 2,398.3; GDP in purchasers' values 4,637 7. 
Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity (provisional, 
Cyprus £ million at current prices, govemment-confrolled area, 
1998): Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 190.8; Mining and 
quarrying 13.0; Manufacturing 506.7; Electricity, gas and water 
97.2; Construction 360.0; Wholesale and retail trade, restaurants 
and hotels 926.2; Transport, storage and communications 395.7; 
Finance, insurance, real estate and business services 866.0; Govern- 
ment services 635.6; Other community, social and personal services 
400.9; Other services 46.9; Sub-total 4,438.0; Import duties 137.3; 
Value-added tax 226.8; Less Imputed bank service charges 163.4; 
GDP in purchasers' values 4,637.7. 

Balance of Payments (US $ million, government-controlled area, 
1998): Exports of goods f.o.b. 1,064.6, Imports of goods f.o.b. 


-3,490 4; Trade balance -2,426.7, Exports of services 2,957.0; 
Imports of services -1,137.6; Balance on goods and services -606.4; 
Other income received 368.3; Other income paid -434 9; Balance on 
goods, services and income -673.0; Current transfers received 132.7; 
Current transfers paid -20.3; Current balance -560,6; Direct invest- 
ment (net) -41.9; Portfolio investment (net) 215.5; Other investment 
(net) 398.6; Net errors and omissions -94.1; Overall balance -82.6. 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Total Trade (Cyprus £ ’000, government-controlled area): Imports 
c.Lf: 1,899,339 in 1997; 1,904,738 in 1998; 1,970,900 in 1999. 
Exports fo.b. (incl. re-esports): 640,015 in 1997; 551,134 in 1998; 
542,900 in 1999. 

Principal Commodities (Cyprus £’000, government-controlled 
area, 1998): Imports c.Lf.: Prepared foodstuSfs, beverages, spirits 
and tobacco 287,297; Mineral products 129,397; Products of chemical 
or allied industnes 144,617; Textiles and textile articles 143,540; 
Base metal and articles of base metal 132,726; Machinery and 
electrical equipment (inch household appliances) 343,679; Vehicles 
and associated transport equipment 213,881; Total (ind. others) 
1,904,738. Exports f.o.b.: Clothing 29,031; Potatoes 18,998; Cigar- 
ettes 12,179; Cement 8,970; Pharmaceutical products 20,281; Alco- 
holic beverages 7,676 (Wines 6,786); Fruit and vegetable juices 
4,663; Total (ind. others) 221,337. Figures for exports exclude re- 
exports (Cyprus £ ’000): 329,797. 

Principal Trading Partners (Cyprus £ million, govemmentcon- 
troUed area, 1999): Imports c.Lf.: Cihina, People’s Repub. 64.5; Egypt 
47.7; France 103.9; Grermany 135.2; Greece 163.6; Israel 58.6; Italy 
176.6; Japan 132.7; Korea, Kepub. 24.2; Netherlands 42.2; Russia 
68.9; Spain 60.5; Syria 22.4; Taiwan 32.5; Thailand 29.4; United 
Kmgdom 226.2; USA 212.6; Total (incl. others) 1,970.9. Exports 
f.o.b. (excl. re-exports): Bulgaria 14.5; Egypt 13.2; France 6.2; Ger- 
many 22.8; Greece 48 9; Israel 20 3; Italy 9.2; Lebanon 26.4; Nether- 
lands 13.3; Russia 35.3: Saudi Arabia 6.6; Syria 22.9; United Arab 
Emirates 22.0; United Kingdom 87.2; USA 21.8; Total (md. 
others) 642.9. 


TRANSPORT 

Road Traffic (licensed motor vehides, government-controlled area, 
31 December 1999): Private passenger cars 249,752; Taxis and self- 
drive cars 7,237; Buses and coaches 2,835; Lorries and vans 111,125; 
Motorcydes 44,766; Total (incl. others) 430,974. 

Shipping (freight traffic, ’000 metric tons, government-controlled 
area, 1998): G^ds loaded 1,418, Goods unloaded 5,080. At 31 
December 1998 a total of 1,602 merchant vessels (combined displace- 
ment 23,301,517 grt) were registered in Cyprus (Source: Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics). 

Civil Aviation (government-controlled area, 1998): Overall pas- 
senger traffic 5,091,990; Total freight transported 35,614 metric 
tons. 


TOURISM 

Tourist Arrivals (governmentpControHed area): 2,088,000 in 1997; 
2,222,706 in 1998; 2,434,300 in 1999. 

Tourism Receipts (Cyprus £ million, government-controlled area): 
843 m 1997; 878 in 1998; 1,022 (provisional) in 1999 

COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 

Radio Receivers (government-controlled area, 1996): 300,000 in 
use. 

Television Receivers (government-controlled area, 1996): 244,000 
in use. 

Telephones (main lines in use, 1998); 404,710. 

Telefax Stations (provisional or estimated figure, number m use, 
1996): 7,000. 

Mobile Telephones (subscribers, 1996): 70,781. 

Book Production (government-controlled area, 1996): 930 titles 
and 1,776,000 copies. 

Newroapers (1996): 9 daily (circulation 84,000 copies); 31 non- 
daily (circulation 185,000 copies). 

Sources: mainly UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook, and UN, Statist- 
ical Yearbook. 


EDUCATION 

1997/98 (mvernment-controlled area)* Kindergarten: 665 institu- 
tions, 1,461 teachers, 26,517 pupils; Primary schools: 372 institu- 
tions, 3,521 teachers, 64,592 pupils; Secondaiy schools (Gymnasia 
and Lyceums). 114 institutions, 4,438 teachers, 56,872 pupils; 
Technical colleges: 11 institutions, 594 teachers, 4,831 pupils; Umv- 
ersity of Cyprus: 196 teachers, 2,311 students; Other post-secondary: 
33 institutions, 639 teachers, 8,216 students. 
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'Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus' 

Sources: Statistics and Research Dept, State Planning Organization, Prime Ministiy, Lefko^a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 
83141; fax (22) 85988; Office of the London Representative of the ‘Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus’, 29 Bedford Sq,, London WCIB 

3lSG; tel. (20) 7631-1920; fax (20) 7631-1948. 


AREA AND POPULATION 
Area: 3,355 sq km (1,295 sq miles). 

Population (census, 15 December 1996): 200,587 (males 105,978; 
feznales 94,609). 

Ethnic Groups (census, 15 December 1996): Turks 197,264, Eng- 
lish 627, Greexs 384, Maromtes 173, Russians 130, Germans 106, 
Others 1,903; Total 200,687. 

Principal Towns (population within the municipal boundary, 
census, 15 December 1996): Lefko^a (Nicosia) 39,176 (Turkish- 
occupied area only); Gazi Magusa (Famagusta) 27,637; Gime (Kyr- 
enia) 14,205. 

Births, Marriages and Deaths (registered, 1998): Live births 
2,433 (birth rate 11.8 per 1,000); Marriages 1,108 (marriage rate 
5.4 per 1,000); Deaths 717 (death rate 3.5 per 1,000). 

Expectation of life (years at birth, 1990-95): Males 72.1; Fem- 
ales 76.9. 

Employment (1995): Agriculture, forestry and fishing 17,383; Indu- 
stry 8,348; Construction 9,584; Trade and tourism 8,367; Transport 
and communications 6,510; Financial institutions 2,397; Business 
and personal services 7,276; Public Services 16,589; Total employed 
76,454. Total unemployed 567; Total labour force 77,021. 

AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

Principal Crops (’000 metric tons, 1998): Wheat 16,7; Barley 37.6; 
Potatoes 8.8; Legumes 2.2; Tomatoes 2.0; Onions 2.0; Artichokes 
0.7; Watermelons 4.3; Melons 1.6; Cucumbers 1.1; Carobs 3.3; Olives 
0.4; Lemons 7.7; Grapefruit 36.0; Oranges 92.8; Tangennes 1.0. 
Livestock (’000 head, 1998): Cattle 26.1; Sheep 220.5; Goats 69.4; 
Chickens 3,916.1. 

Livestock Products COOO metric tons, unless otherwise indicated, 
1998): Sheep’s and goats’ milk 12.2; Cows* milk 47.1; Mutton and 
lamb 3.2; Goat meat 0.8; Beef 1.8; Poultry meat 5.3; Wool 0.3; Eggs 
(million) 26.1. 

Fishing (metric tons, 1994): Total catch 400. 


FINANCE 

Currency and Exchange Rates: Turkish currency: 100 kuru$ = 
1 Turkish lira (TL) or pound. Sterling, Dollar and Euro Equivalents 
(28 April 2000): £l sterling = 967,766 liras; US $1 = 610>74 liras; 
€1 = 554,888 liras; 1,000,000 Turhsh liras = £1.044 =* $1,637 = 
€1.802. Average Exchange Rate (liras per US dollar): 161,866 in 
1997; 260,724 in 1998; 418,783 in 1999. 

Budget (million Turkish liras, 1998): Revenue. Internal revenue 
62,798,381.2 (Direct taxes 26,699,107.9, Indirect taxes 21,006,724.4, 
Non-tax revenue 12,400,201.6); Aid from Turkey 35,280,831.8; Aid 
from other countries 61,324.4; Loans 7,770,182.1; Total 
105,910,719.6. Expenditure: Personnel 34,074,324.2; Other goods 
and services 6,298,414.3, Transfers 41,169,960.9; Investments 
14,368,030.1; Defence 11,000,000.0; Total 105,910,719.5. 

Cost of Living (Retail Price Index at December; base: December 
of previous year = 100): 187.6 in 1996; 181.7 in 1997; 166.6 in 1998. 
E^enditure on the Gross Domestic Product (provisional, ’000 
million Turkish liras at current prices, 1998): Government final 
consumption expenditure 69,10Cf.l; Private final consumption 
expenditure 146,053.2; Increase in stocks 4,211.4; Gross fixed capital 
formation 38,854.7; Total domestic expen^ture 248,219.4; Exports 
ofgoods and services, less Imports of goods and services -18,735.4; 
c^^m^rcAosers’ values 229,484.0; GDP at constant 1977 prices 


Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity ( million Turkish 
liras, 1998): Apiculture, forestry and fishing 18,076,868.1; Industry 
28,038,334.1 (Mining and quarrying 1,492,631.8, Manufacturing 
15,710,065.3; Electricity and water 10,835,637.0); Construction 
10,131,978.4; Wholesale and retail trade 25,469,159.2; Restaurants 
and hotels 11,164,957.1; Transport and communications 
22,712,786.8; Finance 18,702,391.5; Ownership of dwellings 
6,376,054.6; Business and personal services 20,514,51 l.O; Govern- 
ment services 49,485,813.4; Sub-total 210,660,884.1; Import duties 
18,823,123.7; GDP in purchasers' values 229,483,967.8. 

Balance of Payments (US $ million, 1998): Merchandise exports 
f.o.b. 53.4; Merchandise imports c.i.f. -390.1; Track balance 
Services and unrequited transfers (net) 274.0; Current balance 
-62.7; Capital movements (net) 171.7; Not errors and omissions 
-6.3; Total (net monetary movements) -102,7. 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Principal Commodities (US $ million, 1998): Imports c.i.f: Food 
and live animals 53.2; Beverages and tobacco 24.0: Mineral fuels, 
lubricants, etc. 26.1; Chemicals 31.5; Basic manufactures 87.0; 
Machinery and transport equipment 128.0; Miscelluneous manufac- 
tured articles 31.2; Total (incl. others) 390.1. Exports fo.b.: Food 
and live animals 20.9 (Citrus fruit 12.8, Concentrated citrus 2.3); 
Beverages and tobacco 6.6; Crude materials (inodiblo) except fuels 
2.3; Chemicals 1.6; Clothing 21.4; Total (incl. others) 53.4. 
Principal Trading Partners (US $ million, 1998): Imparts c.i.f: 
Belgium 4.6; Germany 13.2; Hong Kong 6.4; Italy 16,7; Japan 21.6; 
Netnerlands 6.8; Sri Lanka 6.9; Turkey 231.1; United Kingdom 
49.9; USA 6.4; Total (incl. others) 390.1. Exports fo.b,: Germany 
4.5; Kuwait 1.2; Netherlands 1.2; Russia 1.1; Turkey 27.(); United 
Kingdom 16.5; Total (incl. others) 53.4. 

TRANSPORT 

Road Traffic (registered motor vehicles, 1998): Saloon cars 64,940; 
Estate cars 8,688; Pick-ups 3,376; Vans 7,798; Buses 1,781; Tmeks 
775; Lorries 5,335; Motor cycles 14,830; Agricultural tractors 6,126; 
Total (incl. others) 115,574. 

Shipping (1998): Freight traffic (’000 metric tons): Goods loaded 
298.7, Goods unloaded 1,036.4; Vessels entered 3,483. 

Civil Aviation: Kilometres flown (Turkish Cypriot Airlines) 
1,126,848 (1985); Passenger arrivals and departures 624, 189 (1994); 
Freight landed and cleared (metric tons) 6,868 (1998). 

TOURISM 

Visitors (1998): 393,027 (including 316,797 Turkish); Accommoda- 
tion (1998): Hotels 47, Tourist beds fin all tourist accommodation, 
induding pensions and hotel-apartments) 9,365; Net Receipts 
(US $ mfllion, 1997): 192.2. 

COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 
Radio Receivers (1994, provisional): 56,460 in use. 

Television Receivers (1994, provisional): 52,300 in use. 
Telephones (31 December 1998): 83,162 subscribers. 

EDUCATION 

199^:Primaryandpre-primary education: 113 institutions, 1,826 
teachers, 27,440 pupils; High schools: 14 institutions, 744 teachers, 
5,341 students; Vocational schools: 10 institutions, 363 teachers, 
1,890 students; Higher education: 8 institutions, 21,912 students. 
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The Constitution 

The Constitution, summamed below, entered into force on 16 
August 1960, when Cyprus became an independent republic. 

TBQE STATE OF CYPRUS 

The State of Cyprus is an independent and sovereign Republic with 
a presidential regime. 

The Greek Community comprises all citizens of the Republic who 
are of Greek origin and whose mother tongue is Greek or who share 
the Greek cultural traditions or who are members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, 

The Turkish Community comprises all citizens of the Republic 
who are of Turkish origin and whose mother tongue is Turkish or 
who share the Turkish cultural traditions or who are Muslims. 

The official languages of the Republic are Greek and Turkish. 

The Republic shall have its own flag of neutral design and colour, 
chosen jointly by the President and the Vice-^sident of the 
R^ublic. 

The Greek and the Turkish Communities shall have the right to 
celebrate respectively the Greek and the Turkish national holidays. 

THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 

Executive power is vested in the President and the Vice-President, 
who are members of the Greek and Turkish Communities respec- 
tively, and are elected by their respective communities to hold office 
for five years. 

The President of the Republic as Head of the State represents the 
Repubhc in all its official functions; signs the credentials of diplom- 
atic envoys and receives the credentials of foreign diplomatic envoys; 
signs the credentials of delegates for the negotiation of mtemational 
treaties, conventions or other agreements; sims the letter relating 
to the transmission of the instruments of ratification of any interna- 
tional treaties, conventions or agreements; confers the honours of 
the Republic. 

The Vice-President of the Republic, as Vice-Head of the State, 
has the right to be present at all omcial functions; at the presentation 
of the credentials of foreign diplomatic envoys; to recommend to the 
President the conferment of honours on members of the Turkish 
Community, which recommendation the President shall accept 
unless there are grave reasons to the contra:^. 

The election of the President and the Vice-President of the 
Repubhc shall be direct, by universal suffrage and secret ballot, and 
shall, except in the case of a by-election, take place on the same day 
but separately. 

The office of the President and of the Vice-President shall be 
incompatible with that of a Minister or of a Representative or of a 
member of a Communal Chamber or of a member of any municipal 
council including a Mayor or of a member of the armed or security 
forces of the Republic or with a public or municipal office. 

The President and Vice-President of the Republic are invested by 
the House of Representatives. 

The President and the Vice-President of the Republic in order to 
ensure the executive power shall have a Council of Ministers com- 
posed of seven Gre^ Ministers and three Turkish Ministers. The 
Ministers shall be designated respectively by the President and 
the Vice-President of me Repubhc who shall appoint them by 
an instrument signed by them both. The President convenes and 
presides over the meeting of the Council of Ministers, while the 
Vice-President may ask the President to convene the Council and 
m^ take part in the discussions. 

The decisions of the Council of Ministers shall be taken by an 
absolute majority and shall, unless the right of final veto or return 
is exercised by the President or the Vice-IVesident of the Republic 
or botii, be promulgated immediately by them. 

The executive power exercised by the President and the Vice- 
President of the Republic coiyointly consists of: 

Determining the design and colour of the flag. 

Creation or establishment of honours. 

Appointment of the members of the Coundl of Ministers. 

Promulgation by publication of the decisions of the Council of 

Ministers. 

Promulgation by publication of any law or decision passed by the 

House of Rspresentatives. 

Appointments and termination of appointments as in Articles pro- 
vided. 

Institution of compulsory military service. 

Reduction or increase of the security forces. 


Exercise of the prerogative of mercy in capital cases. 

Remission, suspension and commutation of sentences. 

Right of references to the Supreme Constitutional Court and 
puolication of Court decisions. 

Address of messages to the House of Representatives. 

The executive powers which may be exercised separately by ^e 
President arid Vice-President include: designation and te™nation 
of appointment of Greek and Turkish Ministers respectively; ^e 
right of final veto on Council decisions and on laws concerning 
foreign affairs, defence or security; the publication of the communal 
laws and decisions of the Greek and Turkish Communal Chanabers 
respectivdy; the ri^t of recourse to the Supreme Constitutional 
Court; the prerogative of mercy in capital cases; and addressing 
messages to the House of Representatives. 

THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

The Council of Ministers shall exercise executive power in all mat- 
ters, other than those which are within the competence of a Com- 
munal Chamber, including the following: 

General direction and control of the government of the Republic 
and the direction of general policy. 

Foreign affairs, defence and security. 

Co-ordination and supervision of all public services. 

Supervision and disposition of property belonging to the Republic. 
Consideration of Bills to be introduced to the House of Representa- 
tives by a Minister. 

Making of any order or reflation for the carrying into effect of 
any law as provided by sum law. 

Consideration of the Budget of the Republic to be introduced to 
the House of Representati-ves. 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The legislative power of the Republic shall be exercised by the House 
of R^resentatives in all matters except those eiqiressly reserved to 
the Communal Chambers. 

The number of Representatives shall be 50, subject to alteration 
by a resolution of the House of Representatives carried by a m^orily 
comprising two-thirds of the Representatives elected by the Greek 
Community and two-thirds of the Representatives elected by the 
Turkish Commumty. 

Out of the number of Representatives 70% shall be elected by the 
Greek Community and 30% by the Turkish Community separately 
from amount their members respectively, and, in the case of a 
contested election, by universal suffrage and by direct and secret 
ballot held on the same day 

The term of office of the House of Representatives shall be for a 
period of five years. 

The President of the House of Representatives shall be a Greek, 
and shall be elected by the Representatives elected by the Greek 
Community, and the Vice-President shall be a Turk and shall be 
elected by the Representatives elected by the Turkish Community. 

THE COMMUNAL CHAMBERS 

The Greek and the Turkish Communities respectively shall elect 
from amongst their own members a Communal Chamber. 

The Communal Chambers shall, in relation to their respective 
Community, have competence to exercise legislative power solely 
with regard to the following: 

All religious, educational, cultural and teaching matters. 
Personal status; composition and instances of courts dealing with 
civil disputes relating to personal status and to religious matters. 
Imposition of personal taxes and fees on members of their respec- 
tive Commumty in order to provide for their respective needs. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE AND THE ARMED FORCES 

The public service shall be composed as to 70% of Greeks and as to 
30% of Turks. 

The Republic shall have an army of 2,000 men, of whom 60% 
shall be Greeks and 40% shall be Turks. 

The security forces of the Republic shall consist of the poHce and 
gendarmerie and shall have a contingent of 2,000 men. Ihe forces 
shall be composed as to 70% of Greelm and as to 30% of Turks. 

OTHER PROVISIONS 

The following measures have been passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives since January 1964, when the Turlfish members witndrew: 
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The amalgamation of the High Court and the Supreme Constitu- 
tional Court (see Judicial System section). 

The abolition of the Greek Communal Chamber and the creation 
of a Mnistry of Education. 

The unification of the Municipalities. 

The unification of the Police and the (jendarmene. 

The creation of a military force by providing that persons between 
the ages of 18 and 50 years can be called upon to serve in the 
National Guard. 

The eartension of the term of ofEice of the President and the House 
of Representatives by one year intervals from July 1965 until 
elections in February 1968 and July 1970 respectively. 

New electoral provisions; abolition of separate Greek and Turkish 
rolls; abolition of post of Vice-President, which was re-established 
in 1973. 


The Government* 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Glavkos Klbbides (took office 28 February 1993; re- 
elected 15 February 1998). 

COUNCIL OP MINISTERS 

A coalition Government, comprising DISY, EDE (United Democrats) 
and Independents (Ind.). 

(September 2000) 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Yiannakis Kasoulides (DISY). 
Minister of Defence: Sokratis Hasikos (DISY). 

Minister of Finance: Takis Klerioes (Ind.). 

Minister of the Interior: Christodoulos Christodoulou (DISY). 
Minister of Justice and Public Order: Nikos Koshis (DISY). 
Minister of Commerce, Industry and Tourism: Nikos 
Rolandis(DISY). 

Minister of Education and Culture: Ouranios Ioannides (DISY). 
Minister of Health: Frkos Sawidhis (Ind.). 

Minister of Labour and Social Insurance: Andreas Moithh- 
attas (Ind.). 

Minister of Communications and Works: Averof Neophitou 
(DISY). 

Minister of Amculture, Natural Resources and the Environ- 
ment: Kostas Themistoklbous (EDE). 

* Under the Constitution of 1960, the vice-presidency and three 

g )sts in the Council of Ministers are reserved for Turkish C^riots. 

owever, there has been no Turkish participation in the Govern- 
ment since December 1963. In 1968 President Makarios announced 
that he considered the office of Vice-President in abeyance until 
Turkish participation in the Government is resumed, but the 
Turkish community elected Rauf Denktag Vice-President in Feb- 
ruary 1973. 


MINISTRIES 

Ministry of Agriculture, Natural Resources and the Environ- 
ment: LouMs Akritas Ave, Nicosia; tel. (2) 300807; fax (2) 781156. 
Ministry of Commerce, Industry and Tourism: 2 Andreas Ara- 
ouzos St, 1421 Nicosia; tel. (2) 867100; fax (2) 375120; e-mail 
mcitrade@cytanet.com.cy. 

Ministry of Communications and Works: 28 Achaion St, 1101, 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 800203; fax (2) 776254; e-mail airtelecom® 
mcw.gov.cy. 

Ministry of Defence: 4 Emmanuel Roides St, Nicosia; tel. (2) 
807622; fax (2) 675289. 

Ministry of Education and Culture: Kimonos & Thoukydidou, 
Akrojpolis, 1434 Nicosia; tel. (2) 800600; fax (2) 427559; e-mail 
rocl(ffcytanet.com.cy. 

Ministry of Finance: Ex Secretariat Compound, 1439 Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 803660; fax (2) 366080. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs: 18-19 Dem. Sevens Ave, Nicosia; 
tel. (2) 300600; fax (2) 665778; e-mail minforeignl@cytanet.com.cy. 
I^^^of Health: 10 Markou Drakou St, Nicosia; tel. (2) 309526; 
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ffS1S3855ST2m39^ Hdioupoleos, Nicosia. 

KKlS® 670993!^ Insurance: Byron Ave, Nicosia; 
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Election, 8 and 15 February 1998* 


Candidates 

Volos 

% 

Glavkos KiiERiOES (Democratic 

Rally) 

206,879(158,763) 

50.8(40.1) 

Georghios Iaoovou (Independent, 

with AKEL/DIKO support) . . 

200,222(160,918) 

49.2(40.6) 

Vabsos Lyhsarides (EDEK- 

Socialist Party) 

- (41,978) 

- (10.6) 

Alexis Galanos (Independent) . . 

- (16,0031 

- (4.0) 

Georghios Vassiliou (United 

Democrats) 

- (11,908) 

- (3.0) 

Nikos Koutsou (New Horizons) 

- (3,6251 

- (0.9) 

Nikos Roij^dis (Liberal Partyt) 

- (3,104) 

- (0.8) 

Total 

407,101 (396,2991 

100.0(100.0) 


* Figures from the first round of voting appear in l)rtickots. 
t Subsequently merged with DISY. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The House of RepresontaiiveH originally conHisU'd of 50 mombers, 
35 from the Greek community and 15 from the Turkish community, 
elected for a term of five years. In January 19(54 the Turkish 
members withdrew and set up the ‘Turkish Legislative^ Assembly of 
tihe Turkish Cypriot Administration’ (see p. 1193). At the 1985 
elections the membership of the House was expanded to 80 members, 
of whom 56 were to bo from the Greek coinmimily and 24 from 
the Turkish community (according to the ratio of ^‘presentation 
specified m the Constitution). 

President: Spyroh Kyprianou. 


Elections for the Greek Representatives, 26 May 1996 


Party 

Votes 

of 

Vot.(‘H 

Scats 

DISY (Democratic Rally )/Ijiboral 
Party 

127,380 

34.5 

20 

AKEL (Communist Party) . 

121,958 

33.0 

19 

DIKO (Democratic Party) 

60,726 

UU 

10 

EDEK (Socialist Party) . 

30,033 

8.1 

5 

KED (Free Democrats)”'’ . 

13,623 

3.7 

2 

New Horizons 

6,317 

1.7 


ADISOK’'’ 

5,311 

1.4 


Ecologists 

3,710 

1.0 

— 

Independents 

463 

0.1 

— 

Total 

369,521 

100.0 

56 


’•‘Merged in December 1996 to form Enomeni Dimokrates (United 
Democrats-EDE). 


Political Organizations 

Anorthotiko Komma Ergazomonou Laou (AKEL) < Progressive 
Party of the Working People): POB 21827, 4 K. Papaioannou St, 
1513 Nicosia; tel. (2) 761121; fax (2) 761 574; e-mail k.e.akclfflbytiinet 
.com.cy; internet www.akel.org.cy; f. 1941; successor to the Com- 
munist Party of Cyprus (f. 1926); Marxist-Leninist; supports demili- 
tarized, non-aligned and independent Cyprus; over 14,000 moms; 
Sec.-Gen. Demetrih Ciiristokiah. 

Dimokratiko Komma (DHCO) (Democratic Pjirty): POB 23979, 50 
Grivas Dhigenis Ave, Nicosia; tel. (2) 666002; fax (2) 666488; e-mail 
diko@diko.org.cy; internet www.diko.org.cy; f. 1976; absorbed Enosi 
Kentrou (Centre Union, f. 1981) in 1989; supports settlement of the 
Cyprus problem based on UN resolutions; Pres. Tasos pAPAiJ()W)irLOS; 
Sec.-Gen. Antreas Erotokritou. 

Dimokratikos Synagermos (DISY) (Democratic Rally): POB 
25303, 25 Pindarou St, 1061 Nicosia; tel (2) 883164; fax (2) 753821; 
e-mail disy@disy.org.cy; internet www.disy.org.cy; f. 1976; absorbed 
Democratic National Party (DEK) in 1977, New Democratic Front 
(NEDIPA) in 1988 and Liberal Party in 1998; advocates entry of 
Cyprus into the European Union and greater active involvement by 
the EU in the settlement of the Cyprus problem; advocates market 
economy with restricted state intervention and increased state social 
role; 27,000 mems; Pres. Nikos Anastasiadks; Dir-Gen. George 
Liveras. 

Enomeni Dimokrates (EDE) (United Democrats): POB 23494, 8 
lassonos St, 1683 Nicosia; tel. (2) 663030; fax (2) 664747; f. 1996 by 
merger of Ananeotiko Dimokratiko Socialistiko Kincma (ADISOK- 
Democratic Socialist Reform Movement) and IQnema ton Eleftheron 
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Dimokraton (K^—Movemeat of Free Democrats); Pres. Georghios 
Vassiliou; Gen. Sec. Kostas Themistoklbous. 


— ^ w« vittuvcmcuv ui xzjujiOgists and 

En;;aronmen^ists): POB 29682, 38 Kyriakos Matsis St, Flat 16. 
2368 ^os Dometios, 1722 Nicosia; (2) 778820; fax (2) 772417 
OTr^^®®5!^liotmail.com; internet cycentral.com/greens, 
f. 1996; opposed to any geoCTaphical division ot t^e island; supports 
entry into the European Union; Gen. Co-ordinator Kyriacos T^im- 
njLis. 


Komma Eyrodimokratikis Ananeosis (Eurodemocratic Renewal 
Party)- 3 Theokntou St, Office 103, 1060 Nicosia; tel. (2) 431625; 
fax (2) 432627; f. 1998; supports entry into the European Union and 
federal settlement to the C32)rujy)roDlem based on UN resolutions; 
Pres. Alexis Galanos; Gen. Sec. 'Takis Hadjioannou. 

Neyi Orizontes (NEO) (New Horizons): POB 2064, 9 Byzantiou 
St, Strovolos, Nicosia; tel. (2) 666333; fax (2) 666044; e-mail neo@ 
logos.cy.net; internet www.logos.cy.net/buainess/non-profit/ 
orizontes; f. l996; supports settlement of the Cyprus problem 
through politic^ means and the establishment of a non-federal 
unitary state with single sovereignty throughout the whole territory 
of the island; Pres NiKos Koursou; Gen. Sec. Stelios Ambrekanos. 
Socialistiko Komma K^rou EDEE (EDEK Socialist Party of 
Cyprus): POB 21064, 40 Byron Ave, 1096 Nicosia; tel. (2) 670121; 
fax (2) 678894; e-mail vlyssari@dial.cylihk.cy; f. 1969 as Ethniki 
Dimokratiki Enosi Kyprou (EDEK) ((Jyprus National Democratic 
Union); supports independent, non-aliped, unitary, demilitarized 
Cyprus; advocates accession of Cyprus to the European Union; Pres. 
Dr VASSOS Lyssarides; First Vice-lSres. Yiannakis Omirou. 


Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES AND ffiGH COMMISSIONS IN CYPRUS 
Australia: 4 Anms Komninis St, 2nd Floor, 1060 Nicosia; tel. (2) 
473001; fax (2) 366486; High Commissioner: Franz Johann Ingruber. 
Bulgaria: POB 24029, 13 Konst. Paleologos St, 2406 Engomi, 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 672486; fax (2) 676598; e-mail bulgaria®cytanet 
.com.cy; Ambassador: Alexei Ivanov. 

China, People’s Republic: POB 4531, 28 Archimedes St, 2411 
Engomi, Nicosia; tel. (2) 352182; fax (2) 363630; Ambassador: Yin 
ZUOJIN. 

Cuba: 7 Yiannis Taliotis St, Strovolos 2014, Nicosia; tel. (2) 612332; 
fax (2) 512331; e-mail embacuba@spidemetcom.cy, Ambassador: 
Manuel PardiNas Ajeno. 

Czech Republic: POB 5202, 48 Arsinois St, 1307 Nicosia; tel. (2) 
421118; fax (2) 421059; e-mail nico8ia@embassy.inzv.cz; Ambas- 
sador: VEftA jEftXBlKOVA. 

Egypt: POB 1762, 3 Egypt Ave, 1097 Nicosia; tel. (2) 465144; fax 
(2) 462287; Ambassador: Fadelel-Kadi. 

France: POB 1671, 12 Ploutarchou Sh Engomi, Nicosia; tel. (2) 
779910; fax (2) 781052; e-mail ambachyT)^pidemet.com.cy; internet 
www.ambafranc6chypre.org; Ambassador: Jean Bernard db Vaivre. 
Germany: POB 21796, 10 Nikitaraa St, Ay. Omoloyitae, 1613 
Nicosia; tel (2) 664362; fax (2) 665694; e-mail germanembassy@ 
cytanet.com.cy; Ambassador: Dr Peter WrmG. 

Greece: POB 1799, 8/10 Byron Ave, Nicosia; tel. (2) 680670; fax (2) 
680649; Ambassador: Kyriakos Rodoussakis. 

Holy See; POB 21964, Holy Cross Catholic Church, Paphos Gate, 
1010 Nicosia (Apostolic Nunciature); tel. (2) 662132; fax (2) 660767; 
Apostolic Nuncio: Moat Rev. Pietro Sambi, Titular Archbishop of 
Belcastro (with residence in Jerusalem). 

India: POB 25544, 3 Indira Gandhi St, Engomi, 2413 Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 351741; fax (2) 350402; e-mail india<Spidemet.com.cy; High 
Commissioner: ShyamalaB. Cowsik. 

Iran; POB 8145, 42 Armenias St, Akropohs, Nicosia; tel. (2) 314459; 
fax (2) 316446; Ambassador: Bahman Agha-Razi. 

Israel: POB 1049, 4 1. Gryparis St, Nicosia; tel. (2) 445195; fax (2) 
453486; Ambassador: Shemi Tzur. 

Italy. POB 27695, 11 26th March St, Engomi 2432, Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 357635; fax (2) 358112; e-mail italian.embassy®cytanet.conLQy; 
internet italian.embassy.cyprus.homepage.com; Ambassador: Fran- 
cesco Bascone. 

Lebanon: POB 1924, 1 Vasilissis Okas St, Nicosia; tel (2) 442216; 
fax (2) 267662; Ambassador: Zeidan Zeidan. 

Libya; POB 3669, 14 Estias St, 1041 Nicosia; tel (2) 317366; fax 
(2) 316152; Ambassador: Khalifa Ahmad Bazelya. 

Poland: 11 Achamon St, Strovolos, Nicosia; tel. (2) 427077; fax (2) 
510611; Ambassador: TomaszLis. 

Romania; POB 2210, 83 Kennedy Ave, 1077 Nicosia; tel. (2) 379303; 
fax (2) 379121; Charg4 d'affaires: Florian Unchiasu. 

Russia: Ay. Prokopias St and Archbishop Makarios HI Ave, Engomi, 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 772141; fax (2) 774864; Ambassador: VladimdePrygin. 
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Slovakia: POB 21165, 4 Kalamatas St, 2002 Strovolos, Nicosia; tel 
(2) 311683; fax (2) 311715; Ambassador: DuSan Rozbora. 
Switzerland; POB 20729, MEDCON Bldg, 6th 46 Themis- 


Syria: POB 21891, 24 Niiodimos Mylona St, Ay. ^^tonios, 1071 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 764481; fax (2) 756963; ChargA d’afiaires a.i.: Dr 


United King rtnm! POB 21978, Alexander Pallia St, Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 861100; fax (2) 861126; e-mail mfobho@cylink.com.cy; internet 
www.britain.org.cy; High Commissioner. Edward Clay. 

USA: 7 Ploutarchou, 2406 Engomi, Nicosia; td. (2) 776400; fax 
(2) 780944; e-mail amembas^pidemet.com.OT; internet www 
americanembassy.org.cy; Ambassador: Donald K. Bandlbr. 
Yugoslavia: 2 Vasilissis Okas St, Nicosia; tel. (2) 445511; fax (2) 
445910; Ambassador: Pero Jancovic. 


Judicial System 

Supreme Council of Judicature: Nicosia. The Supreme Council of 
Jumcature is composed of the President and Judges of the Supreme 
Court. It is responsible for the appointment, promotion, transfer, 
etc., of the judges exerdsiM civil and criminal jurisdiction in the 
District Courts, the Assize Courts, the Family Courts, the Military 
Court, the Rent Control Courts and the Industrial Dispute Court. 

SUPREME COURT 

Supreme Court: Char Mouskos St, 1404 Nicosia; tel. (2) 866716; 
fax (2) 304500. The Constitution of 1960 provided for a separate 
Supreme Constitutional Court and High Court but in 1964, in 
view of the resignation of their neutral presidents, these were 
amalgamated to form a single Supreme Coiirt. 

The Supreme Court is the final appellate court in the Republic and 
the final adjudicator in matters of constitutional and administrative 
law, including recourses on conflict of competence between state 
org^ on questions of the constitutionality of laws, etc. It deals 
with appeals from Assize Courts, District Courts and other inferior 
Courts as well as firom the decisions of its own judges when exercising 
original jurisdiction in certain matters such as prerogative orders 
of habeas corpus, mandamus, certiorari, etc., and in ad:&alty cases. 
President: Georghios M. Pekis. 

Judges: I. C. Constantinides, T. Eliades, Chr. C. Ahtemides, G. Niko- 
LAOU, P. Kallis, Fr. G. Nikolaidbs, S. Nikitas, P. Ch. Artemis, M. 
Keonides, a. Kramvis, R. Gavrieledes, D. Hadjichambis. 
Attomey-Generab Alekos Markides. 

OTHER COURTS 

As required by the Constitution a law was passed in 1960 providing 
for the establishment, jurisdiction and powers of courts of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, i.e. of six District Courts and six Assize Courts. 
In accoraance with the provisions of new legislation, approved in 
1991, a permanent Assize Court, with powers of jurisdiction in all 
districts, was established. 

In addition to a single Military Court, there are specialized Courts 
concerned with cases relating to mdustrial disputes, rent control 
and family law. 

'Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus' 

The Turkish intervention in Cyprus in July 1974 resulted in the 
establishment of a separate area in northern Cjjprus under the 
control of the Autonomous Turkish Cypriot Administration, with a 
Council of Ministers and separate judicial, financial, police, military 
and educational machineiy serving the Turkish community. 

On 13 February 1975 the Turkish-occupied zone of Cyprus was 
declared the ‘TurSish Federated State of Cyprus', and Rauf Denkta§ 
declared President. At the second joint meeting held by the Executive 
Council and Legisktive Assembly of the Autonomous Turkish Cjm- 
riot Administration, it was decided to set up a Constituent Assembly 
which would prepare a constitution for the Turkish Federated State 
of Cyrus' within 45 days. This Constitution, which was approved 
by the Turkish Cypriot population in a referendum held on 8 June 
1975, was regarded by the Turkish Cypriots as a first step towards 
a federal republic of Cyprus. The main provisions of the Constitution 
are summarized below: 

The Turkish Federated State of Cyprus' is a democratic, secular 
republic based on the principles of social justice and the rule of law. 
It shall exercise only those tunctions which fall outside the powers 
and functions expressly given to the (proposed) Federal Republic of 
C^ros. Necessary amendments shall be made to the Constitution 
of the Turkish Federated State of Cyprus' when the Constitution 
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of the Federal Republic comes into force. The official language 
is Turkish. 

Legislative power is vested in a Legislative Assembly, composed 
of 40 d^uties, elected by universal suffrage for a period of five 
years. The President is Head of State and is elected by universal 
suffrage for a period of five years. No person may be elected President 
for more than two consecutive terms. The Council of Ministers shall 
be comjiosed of a prime minister and 10 ministers. Judicial power 
is exercised through independent courts. 

Other provisions cover such matters as the rehabilitation of refu- 
gees, property rights outside the ‘Turkish Federated State’, protec- 
tion of coasts, social insurance, the rights and duties of citizens, etc. 

On 16 No^mbe^lG^a^uni^term dejto^n of indepencteMe 

like^e* ‘Turkisf Federated State of Cyprus’, was^ot Ranted 
international recognition. 

The Constituent Assembly, established after the declaration of 
independence, prepared a new constitution, which was approved by 
the Turkish Cypnot electorate on 5 May 1985. The new Constitution 
is very similar to the old one, but the number of deputies m the 
Legislative Assembly was mcreased to 50. 


PRESIDENT 


Election, 16 April 2000* 


Candidates 

Votes 

% 

Rauf R. Denktai^ (Independent)* . . , 

Dr Dervis EroGlu (UBP) 

42,819 

29,505 

43.67 

30.14 

Mustafa Akinci (TKP) .... 

11,469 

11.70 

Mehmet An Talat (CTP) 

9,834 

10.03 

Arif Hasan Tahsin (YBH) 

2,845 

2.60 

SenbrLevet (Independent) .... 

899 

0.92 

TurgutAi-’saroglu (Independent) . 

,55.3 

0.56 

AyhanKaymak (Independent) . 

369 

0.38 

Total 

97,993t 

100.00 


Although Denkta§ did not gain the 50% of the votes necosary to 
be elected in the first round, he was declared the winner alter 
Eroglu withdrew from a second round of voting, scheduled for 22 
Apnl 2000. 

t Exduding invalid votes. 


HEAD OF STATE 

President of the ^Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus’: Rauf 
R. Denkta? (assumed office as President of the ‘Turkish Federated 
State of Cyrus’ 13 February 1975; became President of the TRNC’ 
16 November 1983; re-elected for five-year terms on 9 June 1985, 
on 22 Apnl 1990, on 22 April 1996 and on 16 Apnl 2000). 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(September 2000) 

A coalition of the Ulusal Birlik Partisi (UBP) and the Toplumcu 
Kurtulug Partial (TKP). 

Prime Minister: Dr Dervi^EroOlu (UBP). 

Minister of State and Deputy Prime Minister: Mustafa Akinci 
(TKP). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and Defence: Taiisin ErtuOrulogi^u 
(UBP). 

Minister of the Interior and Rural Affairs: irjCAY Kamil (UBP). 
Minister of the Economy and Finance: Mehmet Bayram (UBP). 

Minister of National Education and Culture: Mehmet Altinay 
(TKP). 

Minister of Agriculture and Forestry: Iksen KOgtTK (UBP). 
Minister of Communications and Works: Salih MiroOlu (UBP). 
Minister of Labour and Housing: Mehmet Albayrak (UBP). 

Minister of Health and the Environment: GOlsen Bozkurt 
(TKP). 

Minister of Youth Affairs and Sports: Tansbl Dorath (UBP). 


MniNISTRDEiS 

All mimstries are in Lefkoga (Nicosia), Address: Lefko§a (Nicosia), 
Mersin 10, Turkey. 

Prime Minister’s Office: tel. (22) 83141; fax (22) 76281; e-mail 
pressdpt@brimnet.com. 

Ministry of State and Deputy Prime Minister’s Office: tel. (22) 
77283; fax (22) 73976. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry: tel. (22) 83735; fax (22) 


Ministry of Communications, Works and Tourism: tel. (22) 
83666; fax (22) 81891. 

Ministry of the Economy and Finance: tel. (22) 83116; fax (22) 
86204; e-mail ekonomi@ebim.com.tr. 

Ministry of Education, Culture, Youth and Sports: tel. (22) 
83136; fax (22) 82334. 

MmU^^of Foreign Affairs and Defence: tel. (22) 83241; fax 

of Health and the Environment: tel. (22) 83173; fax 
(22) 83893. 

at the Interior and Rural Affeirs; tel. (22) 85463; fex 
(22) 83043. 

Miiu^ of Social Weffiure and Rehabilitation: tel. (22) 78765; 
fax (22) 76349. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: ErtuOrul HahipoOlu <UBP). 

Deputy Speaker: SAi.iHCosARfDP). 

General Election, 6 December 1998 


% of 

Party votes Seats 


Ulusal Birlik Partisi 40.3 24 

Demokrat Parti 22.6 13 

Toplumcu Kurtulu^? Partisi 15.4 7 

Cumhuriyetei Turk Partisi 13.4 6 

Others* 8.3 

Total 100.0 60 


* The other parties that contested the election wen* the National 
Revival Party, which won 4.6% of the vot<w; the I’atriotic Unity 
Movement, which obtained 2.6%; and the Our Party, which won 
1 . 2 %. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Cumhuriyetei Ttirk Partisi (CTP) (Republican Turkish Party): 
99a Sehit Salami, Sevket Sok., Lofko^a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; 
tel. (2%) 73300; fax (22) 81914; o-mail c^wcypronoLiiot; f. 1970 by 
members of the Turkish community in (jypruK; socialist principles 
with anti-imporialist stand; district organizations at Gazi Magusa 
(Famagusta), Girne (Kyrenia), Gfizelyurt (Moiyhou) and Lofleo^a 
(Nicosia); Leader Mkhmkt Au Taut; Gon, Stic. Muhtafa FKRi)i Soykr. 

Demokrat Parti (DP) (Democrat Party): Lofkoya (Nicosia), Mersin 
10, Turkey; tel. (22) 83795; fax (22) 87130; e-mail yonidom(rikktc.net; 
f. 1992 by disalFectod UBP representatives; merged with the Yeni 
Dogu§ Partisi (New Dawn Party; f. 1984) and Sosyal Demokrat 
Partisi (Social Democrat Party) in May 1993; Leader Sehdar 
Denkta^; Sec.-Gen. Huiwit Emineu. 

Htir Demokrat Parti (Free Democrat Party): Ijclkoya (Nicosia), 
Mersin 10, Turkey; f. 1991. Loader Ozkl Taiisin. 

Toplmncu Kurtulup Partisi (TKP) ( Communal Liberation Party): 
44 Ikinci Selim Sok., Lofkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 
72665; f. 1976; merged witn the Atilimci Halk Partisi (J^ogressive 
People’s Party, f. 1979) in 1989; democratic left party; wants a 
solution of Cyprus problem as an independent, non-aligned, bi-zonal 
and bi-communal federal state; Leader Muhtafa Akinci; Oen. Sec. 
HOsbyin Angolbmli. 

Ulusal Birhk Partisi (UBP) (National Unity Party): 9 AtatUrk 
Meydam, Lefko^a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 73972; f. 
1975; right of centre; based on Atatttrk’s reforms, social justice, 
political equality and peaceful co-existence in an independent, bi- 
zonal, bi-communal, federal state of Cyprus; Leader Dr DEUVig 
EroGlu; Sec.-Gen. Dr Veiibi Zbki Sbrtkr. 

Ulusal Dirilis Partisi (UDP) (National Revival Party): Lefko^a 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; f. 1997; Leader EnvbrEmin, 

Unity and Sovereignty Parly (BEP); Lefko^a (Nicosia), Mersin 
10, Turkey; Leader ^ip Salih KirdaG. 

Yeni Do^ Partisi (New Dawn Party): Lefko^a (Nicosia); f. 1984; 
merged with DP in May 1993, revived 1997. 

Yurtsever Birlik Hareketi (YBH) (Patriotic Unity Movement): 
Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 74917; (ex (22) 88931; 
e-mail ybh(gtaiorth-cyprus.net; f. 1989; Leader Rasih Kesionbr. 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 
Embassy in the *TRNC’ 


PeDJirel Cad., Lefkoga Biiyiikelfisi, Lefkofa 
(Nicosia), Mersm 10, Turkey, tel. (22) 72314; fax (22) 82289; Ambas- 
sador: EktuOrulApakan. 


Turkey is ihe only country officially to have recognized the ‘Turkish 
Repubhc of Northern Cyprus’. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


S??^5.I^°§^.(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 
87535; fax (22) 85265; e-mail mahkeme@kktc.net. The highest court 
in the *TRNC’ is the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court functions 
as the Constitutional Court, the Court of Appeal and the ffigh 
Administrative Court. The Supreme Court, sitting as the Constitu- 
tional Court, has exclusive jurisdiction to syndicate finally on all 


It also has originiJ jurisdiction in certam matters of judicial review. 
The Supreme Court, sitting as the High Administrative Court, 
exclusive jurisdiction on matters relating to administrative law. 

The Supreme Court is composed of a president and seven judges. 
President: Saleh S. Dayio6lu. 


Judges: CelAl I^^rabacak, Taker Ebginel, MetinA. Hakh, Nbwar 
Nolan, Mustafa Ozkok, (jOnOlEr6nen, SeyitA. Bensen. 
Subordinate Courts: Judicial power other than that exercised by 
the Supreme Court is exercised by the Assize Courts, District Courts 
and Family Courts. 

Supreme Council of Judicature: The Supreme Council of Judica- 
ture, composed of the president and judges of the Supreme Court, 
a member appointed by the President of the ‘TRN(J’, a member 
appointed by the Legislative Assembly, the Attorney-General and 
a member elected by the Bar Association, is responsible for the 
appointment, promotion, transfer and matters relating to the discip- 
line of all judges. The appointments of the president and judges of 
the Simreme Court are subject to the approval of the President of 
the "nfisrc’. 


Attorney-General: Sait Akin. 


Religion 

Greeks form 77% of the population and most of them belong to the 
Orthodox Church, although there are also adherents of the 
Armenian Apostolic Churdi, the Anglican Communion and the 
Roman CathoHc Church (including Maronites). Most Turks (about 
18% of the population) are Muslims. 

CHRISTIANITY 

The Orthodox Church of Cyprus 
The Autocephalous Orthodox Church of Cyprus, founded in ad 45, 
is part of the Eastern Orthodox Church; the Chuzch is indenendent, 
and the Archbishop, who is also the Ethnarch (national leader of 
the Greek community), is elected by representatives of the towns 
and vfilages of Cyprus. The Church comprises six dioceses, and in 
1995 had an estimated 600,000 members. 

Archbishop of Nova Justiniana and all Cyprus: Archbishop 
Chrysostomos, POB 1130, Archbishop Kyprianos St, Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 430696; fax (2) 432470. 

Metropolitan of Paphos: Bishop Chrysostomos. 

Metropolitan of Eitium: Bishop Chrysostomos, Dem. lipertis 
St, Lamaca; fax (41) 55588. 

Metropolitan of Eyrenia: Bishop Paulus. 

Metropolitan of Limassol: Bishop Athanasios. 

Metropolitan of Morphou: Bishop Neophytios. 

The Roman Catholic Churdi 

Latin Rite 

The Patriarchate of Jerusalem covers Israel, Jordan and Cyprus. 
The Patriarch is resident in Jerusalem (see the chapter on Israel). 
Vicar Patriarchal for Cyprus: Father Umberto Barato, Holv 
(I!ross Catholic Church, Paphos Gate, POB 3761, 1615 Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 662132; fax (2) 660767. 

Maronite Rite 

Most of the Roman Catholics in Cyprus are adherents of the 
Maronite rite. Prior to June 1988 the Archdiocese of Cyprus included 
part of Lebanon. At December 1998 the archdiocese contained an 
estimated 10,000 Maronite Catholics. 

Archbishop of Cyprus: Most Rev. Boutros Gemayel, POB 22249, 
Maronite Archbishop’s House, 8 Ayios Maronas St, Nicosia; tel, (2) 
678877; fax (2) 668260. 


The Anglican Communion 

Anglicsins in Cyprus are adherents of the Episcopal Church in 
Jerusalem and the Middle Esist, officially inaugurated in January 
1976. The Church ha a four dioceses. The diocese of Cyprus ^d 
tihe (irulf includes Cyprus, Iraq and the countries of the Arabian 
peninsula. 

Bishop in Cyprus and the Gulf: Rt Rev. CuvE Handford, do POB 
22075, Diocesan Office, 2 Grigoris Afeentiou St, 1617 Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 671220; fax (2) 674553; e-mail georgia@spidemet.com.cy. 

Other Christian Churches 

Among other denominations active in Cyprus are the Armenian 
Apostolic Church and the Greek Evangelical Church. 

ISLAM 

Most adherents of Islam in Cyprus are Sunni Muslims of the Hanafi 
sect. The religious head of the Muslim community is the Mufti. 
Mufti of Cyprus: Ahmet Cemal Ilktac; (acting), PK 142, Lefkoga 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey. 


The Press 


GREEE CYPRIOT DAILIES 

AHthia (Truth): POB 21695, 26APindaros and Androklis St, 1060 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 763040; fax (2) 763946; e-mail alithia@spidemet 
.com.cy; f. 1952 as a wedkly, 1982 as a daily, mornirm; Greek; right- 
wing; Dir Socratis Hasikos; Chief Editor Albkos Konstantinides; 
circ. 11,000. 

Apogevmatini (Afternoon): POB 25603, 5 Aegaleo St, Strovolos, 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 353603; fax (2) 353223; f. 1972; afternoon; Greek; 
independent, Dirs Efthymios Hadjiefthimiou, Antonis Stavreoes; 
Chief Editor Costakis Antonioy; circ. 8,000. 

Cyprus Mail: POB 21144, 24 Vassilios Voulgaroktonos St, Nicosia; 
tel. (2) 462074; fax (2) 366386; e-mail cyprus.mail@cytanet.com.cy, 
internet www.cynews.com; f. 1945; morning; English; independent; 
Dir. KyriacosIakovides; Editor Steven Myles; circ. 4,000. 

Epilogi: 19 Nikitara St, Ay. Omolo^es, Nicosia; tel. (2) 367345; 
fax (2) 367511; f. 1997; Greek; Chief Editor Costas Zachariadbs. 
Fileleftheros (Liberal): POB 21094, Commercial Centre, 1 Diog- 
enous St, 3rd, 6th-7th Floor, Engomi, 1601 Nicosia; tel. (2) 590000; 
fax (2) 590122; e-mail artemiou(^hileleflheros.com: internet 
www.phileleftheros.com; f. 1955; morning, Greek; independent, 
moderate; Dir N. Pathchis; Editorial Dir A. Lykavgis; Chief Editor 
T. Kounnafis; circ. 26,000 

Haravghi (Dawn): POB 21556, ETAK Bldg, 6 Akamantos St, 
Nicosia; tel (2) 766666; fax (2) 765154; f. 1966; morning; Greek; 
organ of AKEL (Communist Parly); Dir Nncos fovTSOUHiDBS; Chief 
Editor Andreas Rousos: circ. 9,000. 


Machi (Battle): POB 27628, 4a Danaes, E^omi, Nicosia; tel. (2) 
356676; fax (2) 356701, f. 1961; morning; G&eek; right-wing; Dir 
SoTBRis Samson; Chief Editor Dbmetris Sawides; circ. 4,000. 

Politis (Citizen): 12 Makhera St, Engomi, Nicosia; tel. (2) 861861; 
fax (2) 861871; e-mail info@politis-news.com; mtemet www 
^olitis-news.com; f. 1999; morning; Greek; independent; Chief 
Editor Aristos Michaeudes. 


Simerini (Today): POB 21836, 31 Archangelos Ave, Strovolos, 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 363532; fax (2) 352298; internet www.odyssey 
.com cy/simerini; f. 1976; morning, Greek: right-wing, supports 
DISY parly; Dir Kostas Hadjikostis; Chief Editor Sawas Iakovidbs; 
drc. 17,000. 


TURKISH CYPRIOT DAILIES 

Avrupa (Europe): Lefko§a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey, tel. (22) 
71338; fax (22) 74585; e-mail avrupa@cc.emu.edu.tr; independent; 
Editor ^bnbrLevent; drc. 3,000. 

Birlik (Unity): 43 Yediler Sok., PK 841, Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 
10, Turkey; tel. (22) 72969; fax (22) 83959; f. 1980; TurkiBh; organ 
of UBP; Editor LOtpi Ozter. 

Halkin Sesi (Voice of the People): 172 Kyrenia Sok., Le£ko§a 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey, tel. (22) 73141; f. 1942; morning; 
Turkish; independent Turkish nationalist; Editor Akay Cemal; 
arc. 6,000. 

Eibns: Dr Fazil Kil 9 uk Bui., Lefikoga (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; 
tel. (22) 52555; fax 52934; e-mail kibris@i^ron6t.ne^ Editor 
MehmetAliAkpinar; drc. 13,000. 

Ortam (Political Conditions): 158a Gime Cad., Lefkofa (Nicosia), 
Mersin 10, Turkey tel. (22) 74872; Turkish; organ of the TKP; 
Editor OzAL Ziya; drc. 1,250. 

Vatan (Homeland): 46 Mufti Ziyai Sok., PK 842, Lefkofa (Nicosia), 
Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 77657; fax (22) 77668; e-mail vatan® 
kktc.net; f. 1991; Editor Erten KasimoGlu. 
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Yeni Demokrat (New Democrat): 1 Cengiz Han Cad., KbsklU^iftlik, 
Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 81486; fax (22) 72558; 
Turkish; organ of the DP; Editor Mustafa Okan; circ. 460. 

Yeni DOzen (New System)* Yerd Sanayi Sok., Lefkoija (Nicosia), 
Mersin 10, Turkey, tel. (22) 66668; fax (22) 63240; e-mail yeniduze® 
north-cyprus.net; Turkish; organ of the CTP; Editor Ozkan Yorganci- 
06lu; drc. 1,000. 

GREEK CYPRIOT WEEKLIES 

Athlitiki tis Kyriakis: 6 Epias, Engomi, Nicosia; tel. (2) 352966; 
fax (2) 348836; f. 1996; Greek; athletic. Dir Panayiotis Felloukas; 
Chief Editor Sawas Kosharis; circ. 4,000. 

Cyprus Financial Mirron POB 24280, SOB Therznopylon St, 
20(f7 Nicosia; tel. (2) 496790; fax (2) 496907; e-mail shavasb® 
financialmirror.com; internet www.financialmirror.com; f. 1993; 
English (with (irreek-language supplement); independent; Dirs Masis 
DER Parthogh, Shavasb Bohdjalian; circ. 3,500. 

Cyprus Weeldy; POB 24977, Suite 102, Trust House, Gryparis St, 
1306 Nicosia; tel. (2) 666047; fax (2) 668665; e-mail weekly® 
spidemet.com.cy, internet www.cyprusweekly.com.OT; f. 1979; Eng- 
lish; independent; Dirs Georges der Parthogh, Alex Efthyvoulos, A. 
Hadjipapas; Chief Editor Martyn Henry; circ. 18,000 
Ergatiki Phoni (Workers’ Voice): POB 25018, SEK Bldg, 23 Alkeou 
St, Engomi, Nicosia; tel. (2) 441142; fax (2) 476360; f. 1947; Greek; 
organ of SEK trade union; Dir Michalakis Ioannou; Chief Editor 
XenisXenopontos; circ. 10,000. 

Ergatiko Vima (Workers’ Tribune): POB 21186, 31-35 Archemos 
St, Nicosia; tel. (2) 349400; fax (2) 349382; f. 1956; Greek; organ of 
the PEO trade union; Chief Editor Kostas Grekos; circ. 14,000. 
Oi^cial Gazette: Prmting Office of the Republic of Cyprus, Nicosia; 
tel. (2) 302202; fox (2) 303175; f. 1960; Greek; published by the 
Government of the Republic of Cyprus; circ. 6,000. 

Paraskinio (Behind the Scenes): 6 Psichikou St, Strovolos, Nicosia; 
tel. (2) 322959; fax (2) 322940; f. 1987; Greek; Dir and Chief Editor 
D. Michael; dr. 3,000. 

SeUdes (Pages): POB 21094, 1501 Nicosia; tel (2) 590000; fax 
(2) 590122; e-mail selides(iphileleftheros.Gom; internet www 
xhileleftheros.com; f. 1991; Greek; Dir N Pattichis; Chief Editor 
Stavros Christodolou; circ. 16,500. 

Super Flash: POB 23647, 11 Kolokotronis St, Kaimakli, Nicosia; 
tel, (2) 316674; fax (2) 316682; f. 1979; youth magazine; Greek; Dir 
DemetrisAloneftis; circ. 4,000. 

Ta Nea (News): POB 4349, 40 Vyronos Ave, Nicosia; tel. (2) 476675; 
fax (2) 476612; f. 1968; Greek, organ of EDEK (Socialist Party); 
Chief Editor PhytosSocratous; drc 3,000, 

Tharros (Courage): POB 27628, 4A Danaes, Engomi, Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 356676; fax (2) 356701; f. 1961; Greek; rightrwing; Dir Sotiris 
Samson; Chief Editor Dimitris Sawides; circ. 3,600. 

To Periodiko: POB 21836, Dias Bldg, 31 Archangelos Ave, Strov- 
olos, Nicosia; tel. (2) 353646; fax (2) 362268; f. 1986; Greek; Dir 
Kostas Hadjikostis; Chief Editor Andreas Demotropoulos; drc. 

16,000. 


TURKISH CYPRIOT WEEKLIES 

C^rus Today. Dr Fazil KUfuk Bui., PK 831, Lefko§a (Nicosia), 
Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 62555; fax (22) 52934; e-mail kibris® 
cypronet.net; f. 1991; English; political, social, cultural and econ- 
omic; Editor Gill Fraser; drc. 5,000. 

Ekonomi (The Economy): Bedrettin Demirel Cad. No.90, Lefkosa 
(Nicosia), Mersm 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 83760; fax (22) 83089; f, 1958; 
Turkish; published by the Turkish Cypriot Chamber of (Commerce; 
Editor-in-Chief SAMiTAgARKAN; drc. 3,000. 

Safak: PK 228, Leflkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 
71472; fax (22) 87910; f 1992; Turkish; circ. 1,000. 

Yeni Cag: 28 Ramadan Cad., Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey, 
tel. (22) 74917; fax (22) 71476; e-mail yemca^8m.com; internet 
www.north-cypru8.net/ybh; f. 1990; Turkish; publ. of the TOH; 
drc. 500. 


OTHER WEEKLIES 

The Blue Beret: POB 21642, HQ UNFICYP, 1690 Nicosia; tel. 
^) 864660; fax (2) 864461; e-mail blueberetc:^rus@hotmail.com; 
English, Spanish, Hungarian, German; circ. 2,000. 

Lion: 55 AEG Episkopi, British Forces Post Office 53; tel. (6) 262445; 
to (6) 263181; e-mail wolve8l@cytanet.com.cy; ^stiibuted to 
Bnti^ Sovereign Base ^^as. United Nations Forces and prindpal 
Cypriot towns; weekly, includes British Forces Broadcasting Serv- 
ices programme guide; Editor Sara Wootton; drc. 6,000. 

Middle East Economic Survey: Middle East Petroleum and Econ- 

24940, 1355 Nicosia; tel. (2) 
Db54ol; fax (2) 671988; e-mail mees@spid6met.com.cy; internet 
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www.mees.com; f. 1967 (in Beirut); weekly rtwiow and analysis of 
petroleum, finance and banking, and political developments; Publr 
Basim W. Itayim; Editor Walio Khadduri. 

GREEK CYPRIOT PERIODICAI^S 

Cool; POB 8205, 86 Iphigenias St, 2091 Nicosia; Usl. (2) 378900; fax 
(2) 378916; f. 1994; Greek; youth magazine; Chief Editor: Prometheas 
Christophides; circ. 4,000. 

Cypria ( Cypriot Woman); POB 28506, 56 Kennedy Ave, 1 1 th Floor, 
1076 Nicosia; tel. (2) 494907; fax (2) 427051 ; f. 1 983; every 2 months; 
Greek; Owner l^RO Karayianni; circ. 7, ()()(). 

Cyprus BuUetin: 1465 Nicosia; tel (2) 801183; fax (2) 666123; e- 
mail pioxx(5»cytanot.com.cy; internet www.pio.gov.cy; f. 1964; fort- 
nightly; Arabic, Greek; published by the Cyprus Press and Informa- 
tion Office; Principal Officers M. Charaiampidks, A. Lanitis; circ. 
1,600 (Arabic), 4,000 (Greek). 

Cyprus P.C.: POB 24989, 53 Kyrakou Matsi St, 1306 Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 614008; to (2) 616017; o-mail pori(«'infomodiu.cy.not; internet 
www.infomedia.cy.net; f. 1990; monthly; Greek; computing maga- 
zine; Dir Lakis Varnava; circ. 5,000. 

Cyprus Time Out: POB 3697, 4 Pygmalionos St, 1010 Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 472949; to (2) 360668; f. 1978; monthly; English; Dir Eijada 
SOPHOOLKOUS; Chief Editor LynHaviiand; circ*. 8, ()()(), 

Cyprus Today: do Ministry of Education and Culture, Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 303337; fax (2) 67356,5; f, 1963; (luarUTly; English; cultural 
and information review; published and distributx'd by Press and 
Information Oflice; Principal Officer Stklios Haiwisitllis; circ. 

16,000. 

Cyprus Tourism: POB ,51697, Limassol; t(‘l. (,5) ,337377; fax (5) 
337374; f. 1989; bimonthly; Greek; English; Umrism and travel; 
Man. Dir G. EHoTOKumar; circ. 250,000. 

Dimosios Ypallilos (Civil Servant): ,3 Dem. Sevt'ris Ave, 1066 
Nicosia; tol. (2) 667260; fax (2) 665189; fortnightly; published by 
the Cyprus Civil Servants’ Association (PASYDY); circ. 14,000. 
Enosis (Union): 71 Piraeus & Tombazis, Nicosia; tel. (2) 756862; 
to (2) 75726B; f. 1996; monthly; Greek; satirical; Cliii^f Editor Vasgs 
Ftochoi>oliu)h; circ. 2,000. 

Eso-Etimos (Ever Ready): POB 4544, Nicosia; t(‘l (2) 443587; f. 
1913; quarterly; Greek; publ by Cyprus Scouts’ Assen; Editor Takis 
Neophytou; circ. 2,500. 

Eva; 6 Psichikou St, Strovolos, Nicosia; U^l (2) 3229.59; fax (2) 
322940; f. 1996; Greek; Dir Dinoh Mkihakl; Chief Editors Charis 
P oNTiKis, KatiaSavviik)Ii; circ. 4,000. 

Hermes International: FOB 24512, Nicosia; Ud. (2) 570,570; fax 
(2) 581617; f. 1992; quarterly; English; lifestyle, businesK, finance, 
management; Chief Editor John Vickers; circ. 8,000. 

Nicosia This Month: POB 21015, Nikoklis Publishing House, 
Ledras and Pymalionos St, Nicosia; tol. (2) 67,3124; fax (2) 663363; 
f. 1984; monthly; English; Chief Editor Eliada Soimioclkous; circ. 

4.000. 

Omicron: POB 26211, 1 Commercial Centre Diogenoiis, 2nd Floor, 
1307 Nicosia; tel (2) 590110; to (2) 590410; f. 1996; Greek; Dir Nikgs 
Chr. Pattichls; Chief Editor Stavr{)s CiiKis'roDocLoii; circ. 8,000. 
Paediki Chara (Children’s Joy): POB 1 36, 18 Archbishop Makarioa 
ni Ave, 1065 Nicosia; tel (2) 7526,38; fax (2) 760410; e-mail poed® 
logos.cy.net; f. 1962; monthly; for pupils; publ by the Panc^rian 
Union of Greek Teachers; Editor Soeocleh Ciiaraiamhideh; circ. 

15.000. 

Synergatiko Vima (The Co-operative Tribune); Kosti Falama 5, 
1096 Nicosia; tel (2) 680767; fax (2) 660833; f. 198,3; monthly; Greek; 
official organ of the Pancyprian Co-operative Conf(‘deration Ltd; 
drc. 5,000. 

Synthesis (Composition): 6 Psichikou St, Strovolos, Nicosia; tel. (2) 
322959; fax (2) 322940; f. 1988; every 2 months; Greek; interior 
decorating; Dir Dinoh Michael; circ. 6,000. 

Tele Ores: POB 28205, 4 Acropoleos St, Ist Floor, 2091 Nicosia; 
tel. (2) 513300; to (2) 613363; f. 1993; Greek; fortnightly; television 
guide; Chief Editor Prometheas Christopiiides; circ. 17,000. 

TV Etoali (TV Channel): POB 25603, 6 Aegaleo St, Strovolos, 
Nicosia; tel (2) 363603; to (2) 363223; f. 1993; Greek; Dirs A. 
Stavrides, E. Hadjiefthymiou; Chief Editor Chauih Tomazos; circ. 

13.000. 


TURKISH CYPRIOT PERIODICALS 

Gilvenlik Kuwetleri Magazine: Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, 
Turkey; tel. (22) 75880; publ by the Security Forces of the ‘TRNC’. 

Halkbilimi: Has-Der, PK 199, Lefkoi^a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; 
tel (22) 83146; to (22) 84125; internet www.c:h?net.com/.n(^rus/ 
gifs/halkbilgif; f. 1986; 1 a year; publ. of Folk Arts Assoc.; academic; 
Turkish; Chief Editor KaniKanol; circ. 760. 
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j Monthly; Mimstry of Foreign Affairs 

r .Pof Turkey; tel. (22) 83241; 

fax (22) 84290; f. 1963; Editor GoNtHi Ataner. 

]&bmU Thrkim Sesi: 44 Mecidiye St, Lefkoga (Nicosia), Mersin 
10, Turk^r, td. (22) 78520; fax (22) 87966; internet www 
.medyatext com/kibnsli/; monthly, political; Exec. Dir Dogan 
Harman; (Jen. Co-ordinator CbvdetAlparslan. 

Sanat De^si: Gime Cad. 92, Lefkoaa (Nicosia), Mersin 
10, Turkey; tel. (22) 83313; e-mail info@turkisnbank.com, internet 
www.turkishbank.com; publ. of Ttirk Bankasi; circ. 1,000. 

Euzey Kibns Kiiltiir Dergisi (North Cyprus Cultural Journal): 
PK 157, Lefko§a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 31298; f 
1987; monthly; Turkish; Chief Editor G<jnselDo6asal. 

New Cypnis: PK 327, Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. 
(22) 78914; fax (22) 72592; English; publ. by the North Cyprus 
Research and Publishing Centre; also Turkish edition Yeni Kibns: 
Editor Ahmet C. GazioOlu. 


OTEDER PERIODICAL 

International Crude Oil and Product Prices: Middle East Petro- 
leum and Economic Publications (Cyprus), POB 24940, 1355 Nicosia, 
tel. (2) 665431; fax (2) 671988; e-mail mees@spidemet.com.cy; 
internet www.mees.com; f. 1971 (m Beirut); 2 a year; review and 
analysis of petroleum price trends in world markets; Publisher Basim 
W. Itayim. 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Cyprus News Agency: POB 23947, 7 Kastorias St, 2002 Strovolos, 
1687 Nicosia; tel. (2) 319009; fax (2) 319006; e-mail cna@(ytanet 
.com.cy; internet www.cyna.org.cy; f. 1976; English and Greek, Dir 
Themis Themistocleous. 

Kuzey Kibns Haber Ajansi (Northern Cyprus News Agency): 
Alirizin Efendi Cad., Vakifiar I§hani, Kat 2, No. 3, Ortakby, Lefkoaa 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 81922; fax (22) 81934; f. 19'37; 
Dir-Gen. M. Ali Akpinar. 

Papyrus General Press Distribution Agency: POB 12669, 5 
Aren. Kypnanou, Latsia, Nicosia; tel. (2) 488855; fax (2) 488883. 

TurkAjansi-Kibns (TAK) (Turkish News Agency of Cyprus): POB 
365, 30 Mehmet Akif Cad., Lefkoga (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; 
tel. (22) 71818; fax (22) 71213; e-mail tak@cc.emu.edu.tr; internet 
www.emu.edu.tr/Tak; f. 1973; Dir EmirHOseyinErsoy. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) (France): POB 7242, Loizides 
Centre, 7th Floor, 86 Kypranoros St, Nicosia; tel. (2) 754050; fax (2) 
768977; e-mail nicosie.redaction@afp.com; Bureau Chief Michel 
Garin. 

Agencia EFE (Spain): 64 Metochiou St, Office 401, Nicosia; tel. (2) 
776725; fax (2) 781662; Correspondent Domingo del Pino. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): Middle 
East Office, 10 Katsonis St, Ayii Omoloyites, Nicosia; tel. (2) 491699; 
fax (2) 492732; Rep. Vittorio Frenquellucci 

Associated Press (AP) (USA): POB 4853, Neoelen Marina, 10 
Katsonis St, Nicosia; tel. (2) 492599; fax (2) 491617; Correspondent 
AlexEpty. 

Athinaikon Praktorion Eidiseon (Greece): Flat 64, Tryfonos 
Bldg, Eleftherias Sq., 1011 Nicosia; tel. (2) 441110; fax (2) 457418; 
Rep. George Leonidas. 

Infonnatsionnoye Telegrafnoye Agentstvo Rossii— Telegraf- 
noye Agentstvo Suverennykh Stran (TTAR— TASS) (Russia): 
POB 2236, 5-6 Evangelias St, Archangelos, Nicosia; tel (2) 382486; 
Rep. Alexei Yerovtchbnkov. 

Iraqi News Agency: POB 1098, Flat 201, 11 Ippocratous St, 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 472095; fax (2) 472096; Correspondent Ahmad 
Suleyman. 

Jamahiriya News Agency (JANA) (Libya): Flat 203, 12 Kyp- 
ranoros, Nicosia; tel. (2) 361129; Rep. Mohamed Au Eshoweihidi. 

Reuters: POB 26725, 6th Floor, George and Thehna Paraskevaides 
Foundation Bldg, 36 Grivas Dhigenis Ave, Nicosia; tel. (2) 469607; 
fax (2) 662487; Correspondent Michele Kambas. 

Sofia-Press Agency (Bulgaria): 9 Roumeli St, Droshia, Lamaca; 
tel. (4) 494484; Rep. Ionka Veresie. 

United Press International (UPI) (USA): 24a Heroes Ave, Nicosia 
171; tel. (2) 456643; fax (2) 465998; Rep. Georges deb Pabthogh. 

yinhiift (New China) News Agency (People’s Republic of China): 
12 Byzantiou St, Flat 201, Ayios Dhometios, Nicosia; tel. (2) 590133; 
fax (2) 590146; Rep. Huang Jianming. 


Publishers 

GREEK CYPRIOT PUBLISHERS 

Action Publications: POB 4676, 35 Ayiou Nicolaou St, Engomi, 
1302 Nicosia; tel. (2) 590665; fax (2) 590048; e-mail actionpr@ 
spidemetcom.cy; f. 1971; travel. Pres. Tony Christodoulou. 
Andreou Chr. Publications: POB 22298, 67a Regems St, 1520 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 666877; fax (2) 666878; e-mail andreou2@cytanet 
.com.cy; f. 1979; biography, literature, history, regional interest. 
James Bendon Ltd: POB 56484, 3307 Limasol; tel. (5) 633181; 
fax (5) 632352; e-mail jbendon@attglobal.net; internet www 
jamesbendon.com; philately; Pres. James Bendon: Vice-Pres. Rida 
Bendon. 

Chzysopolitissa: 27 Al. Papadiamantis St, 2400 Nicosia; tel. (2) 
353929; f. 1973; theatre, literature. 

Costas Epiphaniou: Ekdoseis Antiprosopies Ltd, POB 2451, 1621 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 750873; fax (2) 759266; f. 1973; Dir Costas Epi- 
phaniou. 

Foundation ^Anastasios G. Leventis’: 40 Gladstones St, POB 
22543, 1095 Nicosia; tel (2) 667706; fax (2) 675002; e-mail leventcy@ 
zenon.logos.cy.net; internet www.leventisfoundation.org. 

KY KE M: POB 4108, Nicosia; tel. (2) 450302; fax (2) 463624; Pres. 
NneosKoursou. 

MAM (The House of Cyprus Publications): POB 21722, Phaneromeni 
Library Building, 46 Phaneromeni St, 1612 Nicosia; tel. (2) 664698; 
fax (2) 669411; e-mail mam@mam.cy.net; internet www.mam 
.Qr.net; f. 1965. 

Nikohlis Publishing House: POB 23697, Nicosia; tel. (2) 672949; 
fax (2) 330218; ethnicity, travel; Man. Ellada Sophocleous. 

Omilos Pnevmatikis Ananeoseos: 1 Omirou St, 2407 Engomi, 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 775854; literature. 

Pierides Foundation: Lamaca; t^. (4) 651345; fax (4) 657227. 
POLTE (Pancyprian Organization of Tertiary Education), do 
Hi^er Techmcal Institute, Nicosia; tel. (2) 305030, fax (2) 494953; 
Pres. KostasNeokleous. 

TURKISH CYPRIOT PUBLISHERS 

Birlik Gazetesi: Yediler Sok., Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; 
tel. (22) 72959; f 1980; Dir Mehmet Akar 
Bolan Matbaasi: 35 Pencizade Sok., Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, 
Turkey; tel. (22) 74802. 

Devlet Basimevi (Turkish Cypriot (jk)vemment Printing House): 
Serif Arzik Sok., Lefkoaa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 
72010; Dir S. KOr^ad. 

Halkm Sesi Ltd: 172 Gime Cad., Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, 
Turkey; tel. (22) 73141. 

Kema Matbaasi: 1 Tabak Hilmi Sok., Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 
10, Turkey; tel (22) 72785. 

K Rustem & Bro.: 22-24 Gime Cad., Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 
10, Turkey; tel. (22) 71418. 

Sebil International Press: 59 Ataturk Ave, Gdnyeli, PK 7, Lefko§a 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 46805; fax (22) 31080; e-mail 
ic6@analiz.net; f. 1985; technical and scientific; Principal Officer 
E. Ba§aran. 

Tezel Matbaasi: 35 Sinasi Sok., Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, 
Turkey; tel. (22) 71022. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Cyprus Telecommunications Authority (CYTA): POB 24929, 
1396 Nicosia; tel. (2) 701000; fax (2) 494940; e-mail pr@cyta.cy^et 
.com.cyj internet www.cyta.com.qy; provides national, mtemational 
and cellular services in Cyprus. 

Telekomiinikasyon Diaresi Mfidiirlugtl (Directorate of Telecom- 
munications): Leiko§a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 81888; 
fax (22) 88666; f. 1963; state^wned; responsible to Minis^ of 
Communications, Works and Tourism; admin, and operation of 
telecommunications services; Gen. Man. Salih Kara. 

BROADCASTING 

Radio 

British Forces Broadcasting Service, Cyprus: Akrotiri, British 
Forces Post Office 57; tel. (5) 252009; fax (5) 268680; e-mail 
patricke@bfbsL.com; f. 1948; broadcasts a two-channel 2ihour radio 
service in English on VHF; Station Man. Patrick Eade; Engineering 
Man. Dave Ramsay. 

Cyprus Broadcasting Corporation (CyBC): POB 24824, Broad- 
casting House, 1397 Nicosia; tel. (2) 422231; fax (2) 314050; e-mail 
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rik@cybc.com.cy; internet www.cybc,com.cy; radio f. 1952; Pro^ 
ramme I in Greek, Programme II in Greek, Turkish, English and 
Armenian, Programme III in Greek; two medium wave transmitters 
of 100 kW in Nicosia with relay stations at Paphos and Limassol; 
three 10-kW ERP VHP FM stereo transmitters on Mount Olympus; 
and three relay stations; Chair. Antonis Drakos; Dir-Gen. Michael 
Stylianou; Head of Radio Elli Korai-Yebolemou 

Logos: Church of Cyprus, POB 27400, 1644 Nicosia; tel. (2) 355444; 
fax (2) 356737; e-mail director@logos.cy.net; Chair. Andreas Pim^ 
ippou; Dir (Jen. Christodoulos Protopapas. 

Radio Astra: POB 8892, 146 Athalassas Ave, Strovolos, 2046 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 313200; fax (2) 319261; internet www.astra 
.com.cy; Chair, ^^dreas Aloneftis, Dir Takis Hadjigborgiou. 

Radio Proto: POB 21836, 31 Archangelos St, Parissinos, 2064 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 363645; fax (2) 352266; internet www 
.radioproto.com.cy; Chair. Kostas Hadjikostis; Gen. Man. Pavlos 
Papachristodoulou. 

Bayrak Radio and TV Corpn (BRTE): Atattlrk Sq., Lefko^a 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; teL (22) 86656; fax (22) 81991; e-mail 
brt^c.emu.edu.tr; internet www.brt.emu.edu.tr; in July 1983 it 
became an independent Turkish Cypriot corpn, partly financed by 
^e (jrovt; Radio Bayrak f. 1963; home service in Turkish, overseas 
service in Turkish, Greek, English, Arabic and German; broadcasts 
62.6 hours per day; Chair. GGnay YorgancioGlu; Dir. LsmbtKotak; 
Head of Ra&o giPANESiM. 

First FM and Interfibrst FM: Lefko^a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, 
Turkey, f. 1996. 

Eibns FM; Dr Pazil Kti^tik Blvd, Yeni Sanayi Bolgesi, Lefko^a 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 81922; fax (22) 81934; Dir 
MbhmetAliAkpinar. 

Radio Emu: Gazi Magusa (Famagusta), Mersin 10, Turkey; e-mail 
radioemu@cc.emu.edu.tr; internet www.emu.6du.tr/~radioemu. 

Television 

In 1991, under an agreement between Cyprus and Greece, Cypriot 
viewers were to be given access to Greek television channels for 
several hours daily via satellite. Several Turkish channels are 
transmitted to the ‘TRNC*. 

Antenna T.V.; POB 20923, 1656 Nicosia: tel. (2) 311111; fax (2) 
314969; Chair. Lomas Papaphilippou; Man. Dir Steijos Malbkos. 

British Forces Broadcasting Service, Cyprus: Akrotiri, British 
Forces Post Office 57; tel. (5) 262009; fax (6) 268680; e-mail 
patrick@bfbs,com; f 1948; broadcasts a daily TV service; Station 
Man. Patrick Bade; Engineering Man. Dave Ramsay. 

Cyprus Broadcasting Corporation (CyBC): POB 4824, Broad- 
casting House, 1397 Nicosia; tel. (2) 422231; fax (2) 314060; e- 
mail iTk@cybc.com.cy; internet www.cybc.com.cy; television f. 1957; 
Channel 1: one Band III 100/10-kW transmitter on Mount Olympus. 
Channel 2: one Band IV 100/10-kW ERP transmitter on Mount 
Olympus. ET 1: one Band IV 100/10-kW ERP transmitter on Mount 
Olympus for transmission of the ETI Programme received, via 
satellite, from Greece. The above three TV channels are also 
transmitted from 77 transposer stations; Chair. Antonis Drakos; 
Dir-Gen. Michael Stylianou. 

Lumier T.V. Ltd.; POB 25614, 2063 Nicosia; tel. (2) 357272; fax 
(2) 354638; encoded signal; Chair and Gen, Man. Akis Avraamides. 

O Logos: POB 27400, 1644 Nicosia; tel. (2) 355444; fax (2) 355737; 
e-mail director@logos.cy.net; Chair. Andreas Philippou; Dir Christo- 
doulos Protopapas. 

Sigma; POB 21836, 1513 Nicosia; tel. (2) 357070; fax (2) 352237; 
island-wide coverage; Chair, and Dir Kostas Hadjikostis; Man. Dinos 
Mbnbiaou; New Business Devt Dir Vivien Ladomatos. 

Bayrak Radio and TV Corpn (BRTK): Atattlrk Sq., Lefkosa 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 85555; fax (22) 81991; e-mail 
brt@cc.emu.edu.tr; internet www.cc.emu.edu.tr/press/brt/brt.htm; 
m July 1983 it became an independent Turkish Cypriot corpn, partly 
financed by the Govt; Bayrak TV f. 1976; transmits programmes in 
Turkish, Greek, EngUsh and Arabic on nine channels; Chair. GOnay 
YorgancioGlu; Dir. Ismet Kotak; Head of Television TOlin Ural. 

Ge^ TV; Bevel Yusuf Cad. 8, Yenif ehir, Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 
10, Turkey tel. (22) 80790; fax (22) 76363; Dir Ertan BnuNCi. 

Kanal T: Dr Fazil Kuptik Cad. Foto PUiz Binalan, Gdfmenkfiy, 
Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey tel. (22) 37678; fax (22) 34267; 
Owner ErsinFatar. 


Finance 

(brs = branches; cup. = capital; p.u. == paid up; auth. = authorized; 
dep. = deposits; res = roaorves; m. = million; amounts in Cyprus 
pounds, except for Turkish Cypriot banks) 

RANKING 
Central Bank 

Central Bank of Cyprus; POB 25529, 80 Ki‘nm»dy Ave, 1396 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 379800; fax (2) 378153; o-mail cbcinfo@ 
centralbank.gov.cy; internot www.ceiitralbank.gov.cy: f. 1963; cap. 
p.u. 15m., res 15m., dop. 913m. (Dec. 1998); Gov. A. (J. Afxmntiou. 

Greek Cypriot Banks 

Alpha Bank Ltd; POB 21661, 1 Pi’odromou St, 1596 Nicosia; 
teC (2) 888888; fax (2) 773766; e-mail secretHriatf«'alphabank.com; 
internetwww.alphabank.com; f, 1960 as Lombard Bunking (Cjmrus) 
Ltd; namo changed to Ijombard NatWest Banking Ltd in 1989 and 
as above in 1998; locally incorporated although fonugn-controlled; 
cap. 12.0m., res 20.0m., dep. 52r).2m. (Dec. 1999»; Chair. M.G. 
Kouikassidhs; Man. Dir A. DKMm’RiAOKs; 25 brs. 

Bank of Cyprus Group: POB 21472, 51 Stassinos Rt, Ayia 
Paraskevi, Strovolos 140, 1599 Nicosia; t<»l. (2) 378000; fax (2) 
378111; e-mail info(^'cy. bankofcypruH.com; internet www 
.bankofcypru8.com; f. 1899,Vocon.4titiited 1943 by th(‘ amalgamation 
of Bank of Cyprus, Larnaca Hank Ltd and Kamagustn Bank Ltd; 
cap. 159.6m., ros 2()6.6m„ dep. 4,409,1m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. vSoiiON 
A. TiiiAN'rAFYLLiDKS; Group Chief Kx(‘c. Cmi. PAN'iy.Aitis; 187 brs. 
Co-operative Central Bank Ltd: POB 24537, 8 Grt^goris Afxen- 
tiou St, 1389 Nicosia; tel. (2) 672921; fax (2) 670261; o-mail 
coopcb(?iicytanot.com.cy; f. 1937 under th(‘ Co-f>pertitiv(* Societies 
Law; banking and credit faoiliti(‘H to imunbe^r societ i(*s, importer and 
distributor of agricultural re(|iiisit(‘H, inKurancf^ agent; cap. 0.1m., 
res 6.6m., dop. 465m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. 1). Stavhou; Scc.-Oon. D. 
PlTSU-LlDKH; 4 brs. 

The Cyprus Popular Bank Ltd; POB 22032, Popular Bank 
Bldg, 154 Limassol Av(‘, 1598 Nicosia; tel. (2) 752()00; fax (2) 
811491; e-mail laiki.teleH(‘rvicK«'ibm.net; internot www 
.cypruBpopularbank.com; f. 1901; full commercial banking; cap. 
76.0m., res 104.7m. dep. 2,445.8m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and Group 
Chief Exec. KikisN. Lazaiudks; 145 brs. 

HeUenic Bank Ltd: POB 24747, 1394 Nicosia; t(‘l. (2) 860000; fax 
(2) 764074; o-mail hellenic<«lu4 lenicbank.com; internet www 
.hellcnicbank.com; f. 1974; financial sc^rvices group; cap. p.u. 35.6m., 
res 64.0m., dep. 1,268,0m. (Dec. 1999); (lhair. and Ghiof Kxoc. Panos 
CiiH. Giiaijvnos; 101 brs. 

Housing Finance Corpn: POB 23898, 41 Themistoklis Dervis St, 
Hawaii Tower, Nicosia; tel. (2) 761777; fax (2) 762870; f. 1980; 
provides long-term loans for homo-buying; cap. 12m., dop. 213m. 
(June 2000); Gon. Man. Cii. Siiamhautah; 6 brs. 

National Bank of Greece (Cyprus) Ltd: POB 21191, Galaxias 
Centre, 2nd Floor, 36 Ayias Elenis Ht, 1597 Nicosia; tel. (2) 840000; 
fax (2) 761695; f. 1994 by incorporating all local businoss of the 
National Bank of Greece BA; full commercial hanking; cap. p.u. 
15m. (Jan. 1997); Chair. Tii. KAitAr/AS; Man. Dir M. Tagahoulias; 
29 brs. 

Universal Bank: POB 28510, 12~14 Kemnody Ave, 2080 Nicosia; 
tel. (2) 777333; fax (2) 760280; e-mail unimail('«'UHb.com.cy; internet 
www.universalbank.com.cy; f. 1925 as Yialousa Savings Ltd (closed 
1974, reopened 1990), renamed as above 1996; cup. p.u. 8.8ni., 
res 3.8m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. Gkohgk Syrimih; Gen. Man. George 
Makariou; 11 bra. 

Turkish Cypriot Banks 

(amounts in Turkish liras unless otherwise indicated) 

Akdeniz Garanti Bankasi Ltd: PK 149, 2-4 Cclaliye Sok. InOnu 
Meydan, Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 86742; fax 
(22) 86741; f. 1989 as Mediterranean Guarantee Bank; cap. and res 
241,574m., dep. 11,282,439m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. ErdoGanNaIm. 
Asbank Ltd: 8 Mecidiye Sok., PK 448, Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 
10, Turkey; tel. (22) 83023; fax (22) 81244; internet www.asbank 
.com.tr; f. 1986; cap. and res 2,423,612m., dep. 27,089,899m. (Dec. 
1999); Chair. Mustafa Ai.tuner; Exec. Dir M. Ergun Oujun; 7 brs. 
Cyprus Altinba? Bank Ltd; PK 843, 2 Miifltl Ziyai Efendi Sok., 
Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 82222; fax (22) 83603; 
f. 1993; cap. 60,000m., res 8,050m., dep. 901,051m. (Dec 1996); 
Chair. Vakkas Altinba?; Gen. Man. Olgun BeyoGial 
Everest Bank Ltd; Saraydntl 23a, Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, 
Turkey; tel (22) 88281; fax (22) 89787; e-mail evoresti^uture,com; 
f. 1993; administrators appointed in January 2000; cap. 60,000m., 
res 28,366m., dep. 680,344m. (Dec. 1996); Pres, and Chair. Elmas 
GOzelyurtlu; 6 brs. 
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RMt SkKhwt Bank OSH Lt<L: 26 Serif Arzik Sok., 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 75373; fiix (22) 
TO377; 6~iD Sil &il)@6rstniercliantbaiik.com; intemet www 
&staerchantb^.M^ 1 1993; also provides offehore services; cap. 
US $10m., res TO $3.7ni., dep. TO $2,073.6in. (March 1999); Chair, 
and Gen. Man. Dr H. Yaman. 


Kibns jEndflsta Bankasi Ltd: (Industrial Bank of Cyprus Ltd): 
Bedrettm Danirel Cad., Bajbakanlik Kaysa^i, Lefkoga (Nicosia), 
Mer^ 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 83770; fax (22) 71830; administrators 
appointed m May 2000. 


Eibns Eurobank Ltd: PK 35, 18 Meddiye Sok., T.pflrn«« (Nicosia), 
Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 87550; fax (22) 87670; e-mail eurobank® 
cyprcmetne^ f. 1993; cap. 60,000m., dep. 521,264m. (Dec. 1998); Pres, 
and Chair. Bedi Tunasoy; Gen. Man. N. Senlet Selhep. 


I&brw Fin^bank Ltd: 13 Iplik Pazari St, Lefkosa (Nicosia), 
MOTin 10, Turkey^ tel. (22) 75141; fax (22) 72298; e-mail info® 
]dbns-nziEnsbajnk.coni; intomet www.kibris-fuiaiisbsLiik.coni; 
f. 1997; administrators appointed in January 2000; cap. 130,000m., 
res 7,687m., dep. 3,124,731m. (Dec. 1998); Pres, and Chair. Fehim 
K tJgCK. 


Sjbns Hiirbank Ltd (Cyprus Liberal Bank Ltd): Sht. Tekin Yurd- 
abak Cad., POB 887, GigmenkOy, Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, 
Turkey; tel. (22) 36612; fax (22) 36707; e-mail hurbank@pypronet 
.net; intemet www.hurbank.net; f 1993; administrators appointed 
in Januanr 2000; Chair. Dr ErdoOan Mirata; Gen. Man. Mahmut 
Sezinler; 6 brs. 

Eibns tktisat Bankasi Ltd (Cyprus Economy Bank Ltd): 151 
Bedrettin Demirel Cad., Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. 
(22) 85300; fax (22) 81311; e-midl info@iktisatbank.cc; intemet 
www.iktisatbank.cc; f. 1990; cap 300,000m., res 53,507m., dep. 
7,183,969m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Mettn Mentbsh; Gen Man. Mete 
Ozmerter; 8 brs. 

Eibns Eredi Bankasi Ltd (Cmrus Credit Bank Ltd): 5-7 tplik 
Pazan Sok., Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 75026; 
fax (22) 76999; f. 1978; administrators appointed in May 2000; cap. 
p.u. 30,930m., res 164,131m., dw. 2,628,193m. (Dec. 1994); Chair, 
Salih Boyaci; Gen. Man. YtJksel Yazgin; 12 local brs. 

Eibns Ticaret Bankasi Ltd (Cyprus Commercial Bank Ltd): 111 
Bedrettin Demirel Ave, Lefko§a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. 
(22) 83180; fax (22) 82278; f. 1982; cap. p.u. 600,000m., res 
835,988m., dep. 10,679,115m. (Dec. 1998); (jhair. YOksel Ahmet 
Ra^it; Gen. Man. PbkerM. Turgud; 9 brs. 


Eibns Turk Eooperatif Merkez Bankasi Ltd (Cyprus Turkish 
Co-operative Central Bank): 49-55 Mahmut Pasa Sok., PK 823, 
Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 73398; fax (22) 76787; 
e-mail info@coopcb.com; intemet www.coopcb.com; f. 1959; cap. and 
res 1,370,984m., dep. 25,240,541m. (Dec. 1997); banking and credit 
facilities to member societies and individuals; Chair. Eren Rifat 
Ertanin; Gen. Man. Ta^kent Atasayan; 10 brs. 

Eibns Vakiflar Bankasi Ltd: 58 Yediler Sok., PK 212, Lefkosa 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 75109; fax (22) 75169; f. 1982; 
cap. 47,756.3m. (Dec. 1996), dep. 922,750m (Dec. 1994); Chair. Dr 
TiwcerArifo6lu; Gen. Man. AlpayR. Adanir; 7 brs. 

Limassol Turkish Co-operative Bank Ltd: 10 Orhaneli Sok., 
Kyrenia, PK 247, Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (2) 8156786; fax (2) 
8156959; e-mail fordept@cypronet.net; f. 1939; cap. 11,261m., res 
489,433m, d^. 15,786,573m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Guzel Halim; Gen. 
Man. TanbrEIkdal. 


Tilrk Bankasi Ltd (Turkish Bank Ltd): 92 Gime Cad., PK 242, 
Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersm 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 83313; fax (22) 82432; 
e-mail info@turMshbank.com; intemet www.turMshbank.com; f. 
1901; cap. p.u. 4,000,077m., res 4,588,628m., dep. 87,958,697m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair. M. TanjuOzyol; Gen. Man. C. Yenal Musannif; 
12 brs. 


Turkish Cypriot Bankers’ Association 
Northern Cyprus B anke rs* Association: Lefkosa (Nicosia), 
Mersin 10, Turkey; f- 1987; tel. (22) 83180, fax (22) ^78; e-mail 
info@turMshbank.com; intemet www.turMshbank.com; 31 mems 
(1998). 


Investment Organization 

Cyprus Investment and Securities Corpm POB 597, Ghinis 
Bldg, 4th Floor, 58-60 Dhigenis Akntas Ave, Nicosia; tel. (2) 451535; 
fax (2) 445481; f. 1982 to promote development of capital market; 
member of Bank of Cyprus Group; issued cap. Im. (1990); Chair. 
J. Cl. Christophides; Gfen. Man. SokratesR. Solomides. 

Development Bank 

The Cyprus Development Bank Ltd: POB 21415, Alpha House, 
50 Archbishop Makarios HI Ave, 1508 Nicosia; tel. (2) 846500; fax 
(2) 846603; e-maH info@cdb.com.cy; f. 1963; cap. 12.4m., res 32.7m., 
dep. 130.7m. (Dec. 1999); to accelerate the economic develw- 
ment of C 3 T)ms by providing medium- and long-term loans for 


productive projects, developing the capital market, encouraging 
joint ventures and providing technical and m anagerial advice to 
productive private enterprises; Chair. J. Chr. Strongylos; Gen. Man. 
John G. Joannides; 1 hr. 

Foreign Banks 

Arab Bank PLC: POB 25700, 1 Santaroza Ave, 1393 Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 899100; fax (2) 760890; e-mail info@arabbank.com.cy; f. 1984; 
commercial; Area Exec. Toufic J. Dajani; 15 brs. 

Commercial Bank of Greece SA: POB 25151, 4 lonos St, 2015 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 363646; fax (2) 663923; f. 1992; Country Man. G. 
Kantianis; 3 brs. 

Ttirkiye Cumhuriyeti Ziraat Bankasi; Gimekapi Cad., Ibrahim- 
pasa Sok. 105, Lefkoga (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 83060; 
fax (22) 82041. 

Tdrkiye Halk Bankasi AS: Osman Pasa Cad., Omit Office, Lefko$a 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 72145; rax (22) 721^. 
Turkiye Is Bankasi AS: Gime Cad. 9, Le&osa (Nicosia), Mersin 
10, Turkey; tel. (22) 83133; fax (22) 78315; f. 1924; Man. Kemal 
AOanoOlu. 

Offshore (International) Banking Units 
Cyprus-based Offshore Banking Units (OBUs) are fully-staffed units 
wmch conduct all forms of banking business from within Cyprus 
with other offshore or foreign entities and non-resident persons. 
(OBUs are not permitted to accept deposits from persons or Cypriot 
origin who have emigrated to the United Kingdom and taken up 
permanent residence there.) Although exempt from most of the 
restrictions and regulatory measures applicable to onshore banks, 
OBUs are suMect to supervision and inspection by the Central Bank 
of C^rus. OBUs may conduct business with onshore and domestic 
banks in all banking matters which the latter are allowed to under- 
take with banks abroad. OBUs are permitted to grant loans or 
guarantees in foreign currencies to residents of Cyprus (conditional 
on obtaining an exdiange control permit from the Central Bank of 
Cyprus). Interest and otiier income earned from transactions with 
residents is subject to the full rate of income tax (20%), but the 
Minister of Finance is empowered by law to exempt an OB17 from the 
above tax liability if satisned that a specific transaction substantially 
contributes towards the economic development of the Republic. In 
1999 there were 29 OBUs operating in 

Agropromstroybank: POB 55297, Maximos Court B, 17 Leontiou 
St, Lfinassol; tel. (5) 384747; fax (5) 384858; Man. Alexander Mok- 

HONKO. 

Allied Business Bank SAL: POB 54232, 3rd Floor, Flat 31, Lara 
Court, 276 Archbishop Makarios III Ave, Limassol; tel. (5) 363759; 
fax (5) 372711; Local Man. NajibaHawilla. 

Arab Bank PLC: POB 25700, 1 Santaroza Ave, 1393 Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 899100; fax (2) 760890; e-mail arabbank@8pidemet.com.cy; OBU 
licence granted 1997; Area Exec. Toupic J. Dajan. 

Arab Jordan Investment Bank SA: POB 54384, Libra Tower, 
23 Olympion St, Limassol; tel. (6) 351351; fax (5) 360161; e-mail 
sgib@logos.cy.net; intemet www.ajib.com; f. 1978; cap. and dep. 
US $216m., total assets US$3 16m. (Dec. 1996), Man. Abed Abu- 
Dayeh. 

AVTOVAZBANE; POB 22025, 5 Promitheos St, Flat No. 2, 1616 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 671561; fax. (2) 671525; Local Man. A. Tselounov. 
BancaRomfinA de Comer); Exterior (Bancorex) SA: POB 22538, 
Margarita House, 6th Floor, 15 Them. Dervis St, 1309 Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 677992; fax (2) 677945; Local Man. Grigore IoanBudisan. 

Bank of Beirut and the Arab Countries SAL: POB 56201, 
Emelle Bldg, 1st Floor, 135 Archbishop Makarios HI Ave, Limassol; 
tel. (5) 381290; fax (6) 381584; Man. 0. S. Saab. 

Banque du Liban et d’Outre-Mer SAL: POB 53243, P. Lordos 
Centre Roundabout, Byron St, Limassol; tel. (6) 376433; fax (6) 
376292; Local Man. S. Farah. 

Banque Nationale de Paris Intercontinentale SA: POB 50058, 
Kanika Business Centre, 319 28th October St, 3600 Limassol; tel. 
(5) 840840; fax (5) 840698; Local Man. Yannik Chauvin. 

Banque SBA: POB 54405, Iiis House, Kanika Enaerios Complex, 
8c Kennedy St, Limassol; tel. (5) 688650; fax (5) 581643; branch of 
Banque SBA (fmrly Soci4t4 Bancaire Arabe), Paris; Local Man. 
AdnanNuwayhed 

Barclays Bank PLC; POB 27320, 88 Dhigenis Akritas Ave, 1644 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 764777; fax (2) 764233; Senior Man. Clive Britton. 
BEMO— Banque EuropAenne pour le Moyen-Orient SAL: POB 
6232, Doma Cfourt, lst-2nd Floors, 227 Archbishop Makarios HI 
Ave, Limassol; tel. (6) 683628; fax (6) 588611; e-mail bemolobu® 
spidemet.com.cy; Local Man. N. A. Hchamb. 

Byblos Bank SAL: POB 50218, Loucaides Bldg, 1 Archbishop 
B^rianou St/St Andrew St, 3602 Limassol; tel. (6) 341433; fax (5) 
367139; e-maH byblos@spidemet.com.cy; intemet www.byblosbank 
.com.lb; Man. Aotoine Smaira. 
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Commercial Bank of Greece SA: 1 Iona Nicolaou, POB 27587, 
Engomi, 2431 Nicosia, tel. (2) 663686; fax (2) 663688; Man. G. Kan- 
TIANIS. 

Credit Libanais SAL; POB 63492, Chrysalia Court, 1st Floor, 206 
Archbishop Makarios III Ave, 3030 Limassol; tel. (5) 376444; fax (5) 
37^07; e-mail credub@nco.com.lb; Local Man. Hayat Harfouche. 
Credit Suisse First Boston (Cyprus) Ltd: POB 67630, 199 Chris- 
todolou Hadsipavlou Ave, 3316 Limassol; tel. (6) 341244; fax (5) 
817424; f.l996, OBU status granted 1997; cap. US$2.0m., dep. 
US$171.3m., total assets US$180.5m. (Dec. 1996); Gen. Man. 
Antonis Rouvas. 

DePfa Investment Bank Ltd: POB 20909, 1st & 2nd Floors, 178 
Athalassa Ave, 1666 Nicosia, tel. (2) 318977; fax (2) 318978; e-mail 
majl@depfacy.com; internet www.depfa.com; OBU licence granted 
1998; Gen. Mans Frank Ottersbach, Lambros Charidemou. 

Federal Bank of the Middle East Ltd: POB 25566, J&P Bldg, 
90 Archbishop Makarios III Ave, 1391 Nicosia; tel. (2) 888444; fax 
(2) 888556; e-mail mail@fbme.com; internet www.fbme.com; f. 1983; 
cap. US $35.0m., dep. $205.1m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. A. F. M. Saab; 
Chief Exec. James V. Hoby. 

First Investment Bank Ltd: POB 16023, comer of Kennedy Ave 
& 39 Demoforitos St, 4th Floor, Flat 401, 2086 Nicosia; tel. (2) 
760160; fax (2) 376660; Gen. Man. EnuNbdble. 

HSBC Investment Bank Cyprus Ltd: POB 25718, 1311 Nicosia; 
teil. (2) 376116; fax (2) 376121; f. 1984, as Wardley Cyprus Ltd; Man. 
Dir T. Taoushanis. 

Jordan National Bank PLC: POB 53587, 1 Anexartissias St, 
Pecora Tower, 2nd Floor, 3303 Limassol; tel. (6) 366669; fax (5) 
356673; e-mail jnb@cytanet.com.cy; internet www.ahli.com; f. 1984; 
Reg. Man. Khalil Nasr. 

Earid Banka: POB 26522, Flat 22, Cronos Court, 66 Archbishop 
Makarios III Ave, Nicosia; tel. (2) 374980, fex (2) 374151; Man. Dir 
0. ErdblijanoviO. 

Lebanon and Gulf Bank SAL: POB 40337, Akamia Court, 3rd 
Floor, comer of G. Afxentiou and Archbishop Makarios III Ave, 
Lamaca; tel. (4) 620600; fax (4) 620708; Local Man. M. Hammoiid. 
Marcuard Cook & Cie SA: Lophitis Business Centre, Cnr 28 
October & Emiliou Chourmouziou, 4th Floor, 3035 Limassol; tel. (5) 
747129; fax (5) 344940; Local Man. CHRISTINE Smou Catras. 

Mega Euro Banka AJD.: Nicosia; OBU licence granted 1998. 
Russian Commercial Bank (Cyprus) Ltd: POB 56868, 2 Ama- 
thuntos St, 3310 Limassol; tel. (o) 342190; fax (5) 342192; cap. 
US$10.8m., dep. US$256.3m. (Dec. 1998); Gen. Man. Yuri V. 
Babkin. 

SociAtA GAnArale Cyprus Ltd: POB 28560, 7-9 Grivas Dhigenis 
Ave, Nicosia; tel. (2) 765952; fax (2) 764471; cap. US $2.0m., res 
US$3.1m., dep. US$88.5m. (Dec. 1997); Gen. Man. GErard Mai^ 

HAME. 

Vojvoc(janska Bank AD: POB 20872, Xenios Commercial Centre, 
5th floor. Suite 502, Archbishop Makarios III Ave, 1664 Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 374918; fax (2) 374937; Local CEO Milan BorkoviO. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Cyprus Stock Exchange: POB 6427, 64 Grivas Dhigenis Ave, 
1309 Nicosia; tel. (2) 668782; fax (2) 668790; e-mail cyse@zenon 
.logos.cy.net; internet www.cse.com.cy; official trading commenced 
in Mar^ 1996; 41 companies listed in 1997; Chair. Dinos Papado- 
POULOS; Gren. Man. N. Mbtaxas. 


INSURANCE 

Service for the Control of Insurance Companies: Ministiy of 
Finance, POB 23364, 1682 Nicosia; tel. (2) 303266; fax (2) 302988; 
f. 1969 to control insurance companies, insurance agents, brokers 
and agents for brokers m Cyprus. 


Greek Cypriot Insurance Companies 
Aegis Insurance Co Ltd: POB 23450, 7 Klimentos St, Ayios 
Antonios, 1061 Nicosia; tel. (2) 343644; fax (2) 343866; Chair. Aristos 
Kaisides; Principal Officer Pantelakis Sougudes. 

Aetna Insurance Co Ltd: POB 8909, 19 Stavrou St, 2036 Strovolos; 
tel. (2) 610933; fax (2) 510934; f. 1966; Chair. KonstantinosL. Prod- 
ROMOU; Principal Officer Konstantinos Tsangaris. 


Agrostroy Insurance Co Ltd; POB 6624, 89 Kennedy Ave, Office 
201, 1077 Nicosia; tel. (2) 379210; fax (2) 379212; f. 1996; offshore 
captive company derating outside Cyprus; Chair. Valerie V. 
Ushakov, Principal Officer Ioannis Elia. 

23415, 36 Laodikias St, 1683 Nicosia; 

(2) 318883; fax (2) 318925; f. 1989; offshore company operating 
outside Cyprus; Chair. Roger Akemous; Principal Officer Ioannis 
Loizou. 
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Allied Assurance & Reinsurance Co Ltd: POH 5509, 66 Grivas 
Dhigenis Ave, 1310 Nicosia; tel (2) 672235; fax (2) 677666; f. 
1982; offshore company operating outside Cyprus; Chair. Henri J. G. 
Chalhoub; I^mcipal Officer Demotrios Dkmetriou. 

Alpha Insurance Ltd; POB 26516, cnr Kennedy Avo and Stasinou 
St, 1640 Nicosia; tcl. (2)379999; fax (2) 379097; o-niail metropolitan- 
@cytanet.com.cy; f. 1993; Chair. Dckikas Paii-ioixmjcks: Principal 
Officer Evangbias Anastasiades. 

AMI Alpha Marine Insurance Cyprus Co. Ltd: POB 53260, 8 
Alasias St, 3095 Limassol; tel (5) 373279; fax (5) 355869; f. 1996; 
offshore captive company operating outside Cyprus; Principal Officer 
Chris Gborghiades. 

Antarctic Insurance Co Ltd: POB 613, 199 Archbishop Makarios 
III Ave, Neokleou Bldg, 3030 Limassol; tel (5) 362818; fax (5) 
369262; offshore captive company operating outside Cyprus; Prin- 
cipal Officer Andreas Nkokleouh. 

Apac Ltd: POB 26403, 6 Mourouzi St, Apt 1, 1055 Nicosia; tel. (2) 
343086; fax (2) 343146; f. 1983; captive offshore company operating 
outside Cyprus; Chair. Kypi«)h Ghuyhostgmidks; Principal Officer 
Gborghiob Poyatzis. 

APOL Insurance Ltd; 24 Perea St, Mocassino Centre, 3rd Floor, 
2023 Strovolos, Nicosia; tol (2) 613633; fax (2) 513330; offshore 
company operating outside Cyprus; Chair. M. Arhouzov; Principal 
Officer Stelios Mkuiael. 

Asfalistiki Eteria I ^KentrikP Ltd: POB 25131, dreg Tower, 3rd 
Floor, 7 Florinis St, Nicosia 136; tel (2) 473931; fax (2) 366276; 
f. 1986; Chair. Auis'rrw CHRYSosTOMf)ii; Principal Officer Geougiiios 
GEO iajALLIDES. 

Aspis Pronia Insurance Co Ltd: POB 25183, 101 Acropolis Ave, 
2012 Strovolos; tel. (2) 871087; fax (2) 492402; f. 1996; Chair. P. 
PaoMiADBs; Principal Officer Chuistakis Kr.Ki-TiiEUion. 

Atlantic Insurance Co Ltd: POH 24579, 37 Prodromou St, 2nd 
Floor, 1090 Strovolos; tol (2) 664052; fax (2) 661100; f. 1983; Chair, 
and Man. Dir Zenicxm Pyrishis; Principal Officer Emilios Pyrihhih. 
Axioma Insurance (Cyprus) Ltd: POB 24881, 2 lonni Klorides 
St, Demokritos No. 2 Blcfe, Flat 83, 1070 Nicosia; tel. (2) 374197; 
fax (2) 374972; offshore company operating outsidi* Cyprus; Principal 
Officer Konstantinos Kyamidks. 

B & B Marine Insurance Ltd: POB 22545, 46 Gladstonos St, 1095 
Nicosia; tel (2) 666699; fax (2) 676476; f. 1996; offshore company 
operating outside Cyprus; Chair. Dmitori Moltohanov; Principal 
Officer GKoiwanos Yianooo, 

Berytus Marine Insurance Ltd: POH 50132, 284 Archbishop 
Makarios III Ave, 3105 Limassol; tel (5) 369404; ffix (5) 377871; 
f, 1997; offshore company operating outside Cyprus; Principal 
Officer Chris GEORoniADt'jH. 

Cathay Insurance Co Ltd: POB 54708, 21 Vasili Michailidi, 
3727 Limassol; f. 1997; offshore captive company operating outside 
Cyprus; Principal Officer Aiti'm Charidemou. 

Commercial Union Assurance (Cyprus) Ltd; POB 21312, Com- 
mercial Union House, 101 Archbishop Makarios HI Ave, 1071 Nicosia; 
tel (2) 377373; fax (2) 376166; e-mail mailboxCw'commercial-union 
.com.cy; f. 1974; Chair. J. Ciiristophidkh; Dir and (Jon. Man. Konstan- 
TiNoaP. Dbkatris. 

Cosmos (Cyprus) Insurance Co Ltd; POB 21770, Ist Floor, Flat 
12, 6 ^a Bleni St, 1060 Nicosia; tel (2) 441235; fax (2) 467926; f. 
1982; Chair, and Gen. Man. Andreas K. Tyllih. 

Crown Insurance Co Ltd; POB 24690, Royal Crown House, 20 
Mnasiadou St, Nicosia 136; tel (2) 673333; fax (2) 670767; f. 1992; 
Chair. W. R. Rowiand; Principal Officer PiiiLioa Zauhariades. 
Cygnet Insurance Ltd: POB 58482, 66 Grivas Dhigenis Ave, Anna 
Tower, 4th floor, Office 42, 3101 Limassol; tol. (5) 583263; fax (5) 
684514; e-mail tcsMogos.w.net; f. 1997; offshore captive company 
operating outside Cyprus; Principal Officer Maigoh Loukaides. 
Cyprialife Ltd; POB 20819, 64 Archbishop Makarios III Ave and 
1 Karpenisiou St, 1077 Nicosia; tel (2) 887300; fax (2) 374460; 
e-mail cyprialife(&ytanet.com.cy; f. 1995; Chair. Kikis Lazabidbs; 
Principal Officer Dimis Michabudbh. 

Direct Insurance Company Ltd: POB 22274, 35-37 Byzantium 
St, 1585 Nicosia; tel. (2) 664433; fax (2) 666139; Chair. Stavros 
Davbronas. 

E.F.U. General Insurance Ltd; POB 1612, 3 Themistoklis Dervis 
St, Julia House, Nicosia; tel. (2) 453053* fax (2) 475194; offshore 
company; Chair. Roshen Ali Bhimjeb; Principal Officer Charal- 
AMBOS ZaVALLIS. 

Emergency Market Insurance Ltd: POB 613, 199 Archbishop 
Makarios Ave, Neokleous Bldg, 3030 Limassol; tel. (5) 362818; fax 
(5) 369262; f. 1997; offshore captive company operating outside 
Cyprus; Principal Officer Andreas Neokleous. 

Eurolife Ltd: POB 21666, 40 Them. Dervis St, Eurolife House, 
1655 Nicosia; tel. (2) 670067; fax (2) 671040; internet www 
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.bankofcypnis.coni/eiin)life; Chair. B. Xbnophontos; Principal Officer 

ANDREAS JnJEvITOTIS* 


Eurosure Ins^ce Co Ltd: POB 21961, Eurosure Tower, 5 
2112Mantzia, 1615 Nicosia; tel. (2) 882500; fax 
>?i e-mail info@8urosure.com; internet www.eurosure.com: 

Chair. Smios Ioannou. 

Excelsior Genial Insurance Co Ltd; POB 6106, 339 Ayiou 

303, Limassol; tel. (5) 427021; 
fax (6) 312446; f. 1996; Chair. Clive E. K. Lewis; Principal Officer 
Maria Hadjiantoniou. 


FAM Financial and Mercantile Insurance Co Ltd: POB 50132, 
284 Archbishop Makarios III Ave, Fortune Bldg, Block “B’, 2nd 
Floor, 4007 Limassol; tel. (5) 362424; fax (5) 370055; f. 1993; offshore 
captiw comply operating outside Cyprus; Chair. Vladimir Mois- 
SBEV; Pnncipal Officer Chr. Georghiades. 

General Insurance of Cyprus Ltd; POB 21668, 2-4 Themistoklis 
Dervis St, 1066 Nicosia; tel. (2) 848700; fax (2) 676682; e-mail 
gic-boc@logos.cy.net; f. 1951; Chair. V. Rologis; (^n. Man. A. Styu- 

ANOU. 


Geopolis Insurance Ltd: POB 8530, 6 Neoptolemou St, 2046 
Strovolos; tel. (2) 490094; fax (2) 490494; f. 1993; Chair. Marios 
Proios; Principal Officer Nikos Drymiotis. 

Granite Insurance Co Ltd; POB 613, 199 Archbishop Makarios 
III Ave, Neokleou Bldg, 3030 Limassol; tel. (6) 362818; fax (6) 
359262; captive offshore company operating outside Cyprus; Chair, 
and Gen. Man. Kostas Koutsokoumnis; Principal Omcer Andreas 
Neokleous. 


Greene Insurances Ltd; POB 132, 4th Floor, Vereggaria Bldg, 25 
Spyrou Araouzou St, 3036 Limassol; tel. (5) 362424; fax (6) 363842; 
f. 1987; Chair. Georghios Christodoulou; Principm Officer Josif 
Christou. 


Hermes Insurance Co Ltd: POB 24828, 1st Floor, Office 101-103, 
Anemomvlos Bldg, 8 Michalakis Karaolis St, 1096 Nicosia; tel. (2) 
669888; fax (2) 661888; f. 1980; Chair, and Man. Dir P. Vogazianos. 
I,G.R. Co Ltd; POB 21343, 20 Vasilissias Friderikis St, El Greco 
House, Office 104, 1066 Nicosia; tel. (2) 473688; fax (2) 455259; 
f. 1996; offshore company operating outside Cyprus; Principal 
Officer ChRISTODOULOS VASSILIADBa. 

Iris Insurance Co Ltd; POB 24841, Flat A6-A6, 1st Floor, ‘Aspelia’ 
Bldg, 34 Costis Palamas St, 1096 Nicosia; tel. (2) 448302; fax (2) 
449579; e-mail iri8@cytanet.com.cy; Chair, and Gen. Man. Pavlos 
Cl. Georohiou. 


Laiki Insurance Co Ltd: POB 22069, 45 Vyzantiou St, Strovolos, 
1517 Nicosia; tel. (2) 887600; fax (2) 662026; e-mail laiki.telebank@ 
laiki.com; internet www.laiki.com; f 1981; Chair. K. N. Lazartoes; 
Gen. Man. A. PissiRis. 


LCF Reinsurance Co Ltd: POB 60479, Abacus House, 58 Grivas 
Dhigenis Ave, 8103 Paphos, Nicosia; tel. (2) 655000; fax (2) 555001; 
f, 1984; Chair. Alain Copine; Principal Officer Sophia Xinari. 

Ledra Insurance Ltd: POB 23942, 93 Kennedy Ave, 1077 Nicosia; 
tel. (2) 378200; fax (2) 378330; f. 1994; Chair. Konstantinos Krms; 
Pnnapal Officer Alekos Pulcherios 

Liberty Life Insurance Ltd; POB 26070, 75 Limassol Ave, 5th 
Floor, Nicosia; tel. (2) 319300; fax (2) 429134; f. 1994; Chair. Kon- 
stantinos Kirns; Principal Officer Euripides Neokleous. 

Medlife Insurance Ltd: POB 21675, Themistoklis Dervis St and 
Florinis St, Nicosia; tel. (2) 676181; fax (2) 673909; e-mail office®^ 
medlife.net; internet www.medlife.net; f. 1995; Chair. Dr Wolf- ' 
gangGoshnik. 

Minerva Insurance Co Ltd: POB 20866, 8 Epaminondas St, 1684 
Nicosia 137; tel. (2) 446134; fax (2) 455528; f. 1970; Chair, and Gen. 
Man. K Koutsokoumnis. 

Pancyprian Insurance Ltd: POB 21352, Mepa Tower, 66 Grivas 
Dhigenis Ave, 1080 Nicosia; tel. (2) 672235; fax (2) 677656; f. 1993; 
Chmr. Henri Chalhoub; Principal Officer Socrates Demetriou. 
Paneuropean Insurance Co Ltd: POB 553, 88 Archbishop Maka- 
rios III Ave, 1660 Nicosia; tel. (2) 377960; fax (2) 377396; f. 1980; 
Chair. N. K Shacolas; Gen. Man. Pous Michaelides. 

Philiki Insurance Co Ltd: POB 22274, 35-37 Byzantium St, 2026 
Strovolos, 1585 Nicosia; tel. (2) 664433; fax (2) 665139; f. 1982; 
Chair. Nkos Shakolas; Principal Officer DOROS Orphanidbs. 
Progressive Insurance Co Ltd: POB 22111, 44 KaUipoleos St, 
1071 Nicosia; tel. (2) 768585; fax (2) 754747; e-mail pr^essive® 
<^anet.com.cy; Ch^. Andreas Hadjiandreou; Principal Officer Takis 
Hadjiandreou. 

Saviour Insurance Co Ltd: POB 23957, 8 Michalakis Karaolis 
St, Anemomylos Bldg, Flat 204, 1687 Nicosia; tel. (2) 675085; fax 
(2) 676097; f. 1987; Chair. Robert Sinclair; Principal Officer Kon- 
stantinos Krrris. 

Sunlink Insurance Co Ltd: POB 3585, 3 Themistoklis Dervis St, 
Julia House, 1066 Nicosia, tel. (2) 453053; fax (2) 475194; f. 1995; 
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offshore captive compa^ operating outside Cyprus; Chair. Andreas 
Styuanou; Principal Officer MabiaLambrou. 

Technolink Insurance Services Ltd: POB 7007, 70 Kennedy 
Ave, Papavasiliou House, 1076 Nicosia; tel. (2) 496000; fax (2) 
493000; f. 1996; offehore captive company operating outside Cyprus; 
Principal Officer Georghios Yiallourides. 

Tercet Insurance Ltd: POB 2545, 46 Gladstones St, 1096 Nicosia; 
tel. (2) 466456; fax (2) 466476; f. 1994; Chair. Andreas Stylianou; 
Principal Officer Maria Pipinga. 

Tria^ Insurance Ltd: POB 21675, comer Themistoklis Dervis & 
Florinis St, Stadyl Bldg, 6th Floor, 1512 Nicosia; tel. (2) 675182; fax 
(2) 675926; f. 1996; offshore captive company operatmg outside 
Cypms; Principal Officer Andreas Styuanou. 

Trust International Insurance Co (Cyprus) Ltd: POB 54857, 
284 Archbishop Makarios HI Ave, Fortuna Bldg, 2nd Floor, 4007 
Limassol; tel. (5) 369404; fax (6) 377871; f. 1992; Chair. Ghazi K 
AbuNahl; Principal Officer Chr. Georghiades. 

Universal Life Insurance Company Ltd: POB 21270, Universal 
Tower, 85 Dhigenis Akritas Ave, 1505 Nicosia; tel. (2) 882222; 
fax (2) 882200; e-mail unilife@unilife.com.cy; internet www 
.universallife.com.cy; f. 1970; Chair. J. Christophidbs; Principal 
Officer Andreas Georghiou. 

UPIC Ltd: POB 57237, Nicolaou Pentadromos Centre, 10th Floor, 
Ayias Zonis St, 3314 Limassol; tel. (5) 347664; fax (5) 347081; e- 
mail upic@spidemet.com.cy; f. 1992; F^dpal Officer Polakis Sarris. 
Veritima Insurance Ltd: POB 956, 2b Orpheus St, Office 104, 
1070 Nicosia; tel. (2) 375646; fax (2) 376620; f. 1996; offshore captive 
company operating outside Cyprus; Principd Officer Sandros Dikeos. 
Vn Insurance Co Ltd: POB 50613, 199 Archbishop Makarios HI 
Ave, Neokleou Bldg, 4004 Limassol; tel. (6) 362818; tsx (5) 359262; 
f. 1994; Chair. Soteris Ptitas; Principal Officer Andreas Neokleous. 

Turkish Cypriot Insurance Companies 
Akfinans Sigorta Insurance AS: 16 Osman Pa^a Cad., Lefko^a 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 84606; fax (22) 85713; e-mail 
mfo@akfinans.com; mtemet www.akfinans.com. 

Altmba$ Sigorta Ltd: Milfttl Ziya Sok. 2, Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 
10, Turkey, tel. (22) 88222; fax (22) 76648. 

Anadolu Anonim: 1-7-9 Gime Cad., Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, 
Turkey; tel. (22) 83133; fax (22) 79596. 

Ankara Sigorta: PK 551, Bedrettin Demirel Cad., Lefkosa 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey, tel. (22) 85815; fax (22) 83099. 

Basak Sigorta AS: Mehmet Akif Cad. 95, Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 
10, Turkey; tel. (22) 80208; fax (22) 86160. 

Bey Sigorta Ltd: Atatfirk Cad. 5, Yeni§ehir, Lefko^ (Nicosia), 
Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 88241; fax (22) 87362. 

Birinci Sigorta Ltd: Tekin Yurdabak Cad., Tekin Birinci Binalan, 
Gocmenkfiy, Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 83200; 
fax (22) 83498. 

Gold Insurance Ltd: Salih Mecit Sok. 12/B, Lefkosa (Nicosia), 
Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 86500; fax (22) 86300. 

Gtines Sigorta Al^: Vakifiar 1§ Ham 1C Gime Cad., Lefkosa 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey tel. (22) 87333; fax (22) 81586. 

Gfiven Sigorta (Eibns) Sirketi Al^: Mecidiye Sok. 8, Lefkosa 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey tel. (22) 83023; fax (22) 81431. 

Inan Sigorta TAI^: Mehmet AJkif Cad. 98, Kumsal, Lefkosa 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey tel. (22) 83333; fax (22) 81976. 

Islek Sigorta: Bahcelievler Bui., Gfizelyurt (Morphou), Mersin 10, 
^key tel. (71) 42473; fax (71) 46607. 

tsvicre Sigorta AS: Arkom Ltd, PK 693, Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 
10, fekey; tel. (2^ 82125; fax (22) 88236. 

Eibns Sigorta: Osman Pa$a Cad., Yagaoglu I§ham 4, Lefkosa 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 83022; fax (22) 79277. 
Limassol Sigorta Ltd: PK 267, Orhaneli ^k., Gime, Mersin 10, 
Turkey tel. (81) 56786; fax (81) 68773. 

Middle East Sigorta: 2 Selim Cad. No 56, Lefkosa (Nicosia), 
Mersin 10, Turkey tel. (22) 86522; fax (22) 86395. 

Ray Sigorta A§: Bedrettm Demirel Cad. Arabacioglu Apt. 7, Lef- 
ko^a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey tel. (22) 70380; fax (22) 70383. 
Saray Sigorta: 182 Gime Cad., Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, 
Turkey; td. (22) 72976; fax (22) 79001. 

Seker Sigorta (Eibns) Ltd: Mahmut Pasa Sok. 14/A, PK 664, 
Lefkofa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 85883; fex (22) 74074. 
Zirve Sigorta Ltd: Gtiltekin ^engOr Sok., Abahorlu Ttirk Apt. 9, 
Lefko§a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 75633; fax (22) 83600. 

Trade and Industry 

GREEK CYPRIOT CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY 

Cyprus Chamber of Commerce and Industry: POB 21455, 38 
Grivas Dhigenis Ave, 1509 Nicosia; tel. (2) 889800; fax (2) 669048; 
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e-mail chamber@ccci.orgxy; internet www.ccci.org.cy; f. 1927; Pres. 
Vassius Rologis; Sec.-Gen. PANAYicms Loizides; 8,000 mems, 100 
afGIiated trade asscns. 

Famagusta Chamber of Commerce and Industry: POB 3124, 
339 Ayiou Andreou St, Andrea Chambers Bldg, 2nd Floor, Office 
No 201-202, 3300 Limassol; tel. (6) 370165; fax (5) 370291; e-mail 
chamber^cytanet.com.cy; f. 1952; Pres, ftions Papathomas; Sec. 
IacovosHaiwarnavas; 450 mems. 

Lamaca Chamber of Commerce and Industry: POB 287, 12 
Gregoriou Afeentiou St, Skouros Bldg, Apt 43, 4th Floor, 6302 
Lamaca; tel. (4) 656051; fax (4) 628281; Pres. Iacovos Demetriou; 
Sec. OthonTheodoulou; 460 mems. 

Lunassol Chamber of Commerce and Industry: POB 347, 26 
Spyrou Araoiizou St, Veregaria Bldg, 3rd Floor, 3603 Limassol; 
tel (5) 362666; fax (6) 371655; e-mail chamberl@dial.cyhnk.com.cy; 
f. 1962; Pres. TonyAntoniou; Sec. Christos Nicolaou; 770 mems. 
Nicosia Chamber of Commerce and Industry: POB 21465, 38 
Grivas Dhigenis Ave, Chamber Bldg, 1509 Nicosia; tel. (2) 889600; 
fax (2) 667433; e-mail ncci@ccci.org.cv; f. 1962; Pres. Manthos Mavro- 
MATis; Sec. PankosMichaelides; 1,200 mems. 

Paphos Chamber of Conunerce and Industr;^ POB 82, Athinon 
Ave & comer Alexandrou Papayou Ave, 8100 P^nos; tel. (6) 236115; 
fax (6) 244602; Pres. Theodoros Aristodbmou; Sec. Kbndeas Zampuu 
inis; 450 mems. 

TUBRISH CYPRIOT CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY 

Turkish Cypriot Chamber of Industry: 14 Osman Pasa Cad., 
PK 563, KOskliiciftlik, Lefkoga (Nicosia), Mersm 10, Turkey; tel. 
(22) 84596; fax (22) 84596; Pres. Eren Ertanin. 

Turkish Cypriot Chamber of Commerce: Bedrettin Demirel 
Cad., PK 718, Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkesr, tel. (22) 83645; 
fax (22) 83089; f. 1958; more than 6,000 regd mems; Chair. Salih 
Boyaci; Sec -Gren. Janel Burcan 

GREEK CYPRIOT EMPLOYERS* ORGANIZATION 

Cyprus Employers’ & Industrialists’ Federation: POB 21657, 
30 Gnvas Dmgenis Ave, 1511 Nicosia; tel. (2) 665102; fax (2) 669469; 
e-mail oeh@dial.cylink.com.cy; internet www.oeb-eif.org; f. 1960; 40 
member trade associations, 400 direct and 3,000 indirect members; 
Dir-Gen. Antonis Pieridbs; Chair. Michael Zivanaris. The largest of 
the trade association members are: Cyprus Buildi^ Contractors’ 
Association; Land and Building Developers’ Association; Association 
of Cyprus Tourist Enterprises; Cyprus Shipping Association; Cyprus 
Footwear Manufacturers’ Association; Cyprus Metal Industries 
Association; Cyprus Bankers Employers’ Association. 

TURKISH CYPRIOT EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATION 
Eibns Tikrk ^erenler Sendikasi (Turkish Cypriot Employers’ 
Association): PK 674, Lefkoja (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 
76173; Chair. ALPAYAliRlZAGORGONBR. 

GREEK CYPRIOT UTILITIES 
Electricity 

Electricity Authority of Cyprus (EAC): POB 24506, 1399 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 845000; fax (2) 767668; e-mail eac@eac.com.cy; 
internet www.eac.com.cy; generation, transmission and distribution 
of electric energy in government-controlled area; total installed 
capacity 728 MW in 1999. 


Water 

Water Development Department: Dem. Sevens Ave, 1413 
Nicosisi; tel (2) 803100; fax (2) 676019; e-mail waterdep^ytanet 
.com.cy; dam storage capacity 300m. cu m; Dir Chr. Marcoulus. 

TURKISH CYPRIOT UTILmES 
Electricity 

Cyprus Turkish Electricity Corpn: Lefkoga (Nicosia), Mersin 
10, Turkey, tel. (22) 83648; fax (22) 83851. 

MAJOR COMPANIES 
Greek Cypriot Companies 

Covotsos Textiles Ltd: POB 1090, Limassol; tel. (5) 391344; fax 
(6) 390754. 

Qyp^ Canning Co Ltd: POB 21, Limassol; tel. (6) 392078; fax 
(6) 392083. 

Industries Ltd: POB 24043, Nicosia; tel. (2) 
832121; fex (2) 833564. 
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Cyprus Trading Corporation Ltd: POB 1744, Nicosia; tel. (2) 
482800; fax (2) 485385. 

Keo Ltd: POB 209, 1 Franklin Roosevolt Ave, 3602 Limassol; tel. 
(5) 362053; fax (5) 373429; e-mail kooneWS’zenon.logos 
.cy.net; f. 1927; cap. C£5m; manufacturors of wine, boor and spints, 
fruit juices, canned vegetables and mineral water; Exec. Chair. E. 
Panteudes; Man. Dir A. M. Zambartah; 600 omploytHJS. 

Vassiliko Cement Works Ltd; POB 22281, 1519 Nicosia; tel. (4) 
817100; fax (4) 332651; f 1963; wip. C£10.7m; cement manufactu- 
rers; Exec. Chair. PanosChu. Giiaijvnos; Gen. Man. (tEgr<}K A. Sideris; 
220 employees. 

Turkish Cypriot Companies 

Cypfiruvex Ltd: Gtizolyurt, PK 433, Lelko^a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, 
Turicey; tel. (22) 43495; state-owned; fruit exporters; Gen. Man. 
Mustafa Repik. 

Eti Ltd: Abdi tpekei Cad., PK 462, Lefkoi^a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, 
Turkey; tel. (22) 71222; state-owned; import and distribution of 
foodstuffs. 

Hilmi Toros Industries Ltd: Mchmet Akif Ave, PK 526, Lefkosa 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 72412; textile and clothing 
manufacturers. 

Kibns Ttirk Petrolleri Ltd, ^ti (Turkish Cypriot Petroleum Co 
Ltd): Gazi Mag:usa (Famagusta), PK 117, Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. 
(36) 63260; fax (36) 65230; import, storage and distribution of 
petroleum and petroleum derivative's. 

Eibns Tiirk Sanayi t^lotmolori Holding Ltd, Sti (Turkish Cjrp- 
riot Industrial Enterprises Holding Ltd): PK 445, Lefkosa (Nicosia), 
Mersin 10, Turkey; tol. (22) 83231; fax (22) 82441; state-owned; 
manufacturers and exporters of water pumps, paints, plastics, deter- 
gents, cosmetics, textiles, foodstuffs, polypropylene and polyethylene 
sacks, cables, polystyrene and polyurotnunci foam; Dir mOsnOSayg- 

INSOY. 

Eibns Ttirk TUtikn Endtkstri Ltd (Turkish Cypriot Tobacco Indu- 
stry Ltd): 27 AtatOrk Cad., Ixifkoi^a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; 
tel. (22) 73403; state-owned; cigarette manufacturers. 

Learned Ltd: Lefko§a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; hotels, pack- 
aging, fruit processing; Dir. Bidika Atai-ay. 

T^SEL (Turkish Spirits and Wine Enterprises Ltd): Gazi 
Magusa (Famagusta), PK 48, Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (36) 65440; 
fax (36) 66330; f. 1961; state-owned; manufacturers of alcoholic 
beverages; Gen. Man, Hasan Yumuk. 

Toprak C'riinleri Kurumu; 1 1 i^ehit Mustafa Haci 8ok., Yenii^ehir, 
Leiko^a (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tol. (22) 83211; state-owned; 
potato exporters. 


TRADE UNIONS 
Greek Cypriot Trade Unions 

Cyprus Civil Servants’ Trade Union: 3 Dem. Sovoris Ave, 
Nicosia; tel, (2) 662337; fax (2) 665199; e-mail pusydyCo^spidemet 
.com.cy; f. 1949, registered 1966; restricted to persons in the civil 
emploment of the Government and public uutnoritifis; 6 brs with 
a total membership of 15,383; Pres. Andri^ah PAPAt»oLYiiioi;; Gen. Sec. 
Glapkos Hadjipetrou. 

Dimokratiki Ergatiki Omospondia Kyprou (Democratic Labour 
Federation of Cyprus): POB 1626, 40 Byron Ave, Nicosia; tel. (2) 
676606; fax (2) 670494; f. 1962; 4 unions with a total membership 
of 6,329; Gen. Sec. DioMKOiisDioMKDous. 

Pankypria Ergatiki Omospondia-PEO (Pancyprian Federation 
of Labour): POB 1885, 31-36 Archormos St, Nicosia; tel. (2) 886400; 
fax (2) 349382; e-mail peoCfl'cytanot.com.cy; internet www 
.cytanet.com.cy/peo; f. 1946, registered 1947; previously the Pancyp- 
rian Trade Union Committee 1 1941, dissolved 1946; 8 unions and 
176 brs with a total membership of 75,000; affiliated to the WFTU; 
(Jen. Sec. Pambis Kyritsis. 

Pankyprios Omospondia Anexartition Syntechnion (Pancyp- 
rian Federation of Independent Trade Unions)’ 4B Dayaes St, 2369 
Ay. Dhometios; POB 7521, 2430 Nicosia; tel. (2) 356414; fax (2) 
354216; f. 1956, registered 1957; has no political orientations; 8 
unions vrith a total membership of 798; Gon. Sec. Kyriacos 
Nathanael. 

Synomospondia Emton Kyprou (Cyprus Workers’ Confedera- 
tion): POB 26018, 11 feovolos Ave, 2018 Strovolos, 1306 Nicosia; tel. 
(2) 849849; fax (2) 849850; e-mail sekObrg.cy.net; f. 1944, registered 
I960: 7 federations, 6 labour centres, 47 unions, 12 brs with a total 
membership of 62,559; affiliated to the ICFTU and the ETUC; (^. 
Sec. DembtrisKittenis; Deputy Gen. Sec. NikosMoeseos. 

Union of Cyprus Journalists; POB 23496, 2 Kratinos St, Strov- 
olos, 1683 Nicosia; tel. (2) 664680; fax (2) 664698; e-mail cjoourun® 
logosnet.cy.net; f. 1959; Chair. Andreas Kannaouroh. 
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Turkish Cypriot Trade Unions 
In 1998 trade union membership totalled 24,864. 

Devrimd W Sendikalan Federasyonu (Dev-ts) (Revolu- 
tionary Trade Unions’ Federation): 8 Serabioglu Sdt., Lefkosa 
(Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey, tel. (22) 72640; f. 1976; two unions 
with a total membership of 2,274 (1998); affiliated to WFTU; Pres, 
(acting) and Gen. Sec. Bayram(?elik. 

Ttok if f i Sendikalan Federasyonu (TORK-SEN) (Tur- 
kish Cypnot Trade Union Federation): FOB 829, 7-7a §ehit MAVimat. 
R. Htiseyin Sok., Lefkosa (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (22) 
72444; fax (22) 87831; t. 1954, regd 1955; 12 unions with a total 
membership of 5,260 (1998); affiliated to ICFTU, ETOC, CTUC and 
the Confederation of Trade Umons of Turkey (Ttlrk-ig); Pres. Onder 
KonuloOlu; Gen. Sec. Aslan BigAKU. 


Transport 

RAILWAYS 

There are no railways in Cyprus. 


ROADS 

In December 1995 there were 25,378 km of roads in the government- 
controlled areas, of which 5,942 km were paved and the remainder 
were earth or gravel roads. The Nicosia-Limassol four-lane dual 
carriageway, which was completed in 1985, was subsequently 
extended with the completion of the Limassol and Lamaca bypasses. 
New highways between Nicosia and Lamaca, and Lamaca and 
Kophinou have been completed, as well as the Aradippo-Dhekelia 
and Lamaca Aiiport bypasses. The Nicosia-Aithoupolis- 
Kokkmotrimithia highway was completed in 1994. At December 
1996 the total extent of the highway network was 178.4 km., which 
was expected to be increased fiirflier with the constmction of a 
Limassol-Paphos highway (the first section of whidi opened in 1997; 
work was scheduled to be completed in 2000). In 1997 work began 
on a Dhekelia-Ammochostos (Famagusta) highway. The north and 
south are now served by separate transport systems, and there are 
no services linkmg the two sectors. 

SHIPPING 

Until 1974 Famagusta, a natural port, was the island’s most impor- 
tant harbour, handling about 83% of the country’s cargo. Since its 
c^ture by the Turkish army in August 1974 the port has been 
oflScially declared closed to international traffic. However, it con- 
tinues to serve the Turkish-occupied region. 

The main ports which serve the island’s maritime trade at present 
are Lamaca and Limassol, which were constmcted in 1973 and 
1974 respectively. Both ports have since been e^anded and 
improved. There is also an industrial port at Vassiliko and there 
are three specialized petroleum terminals, at Lamaca, Dhekelia 
and Moni. A second container terminal became operatiozial at Lim- 
assol in 1995. 

In 1998 4,475 vessels, with a total net registered tonnage of 
16,963,000, visited C^rus, canying 7,017,000 metric tons of cargo 
to and firom Cyprus, hi addition to serving local traffic, Limassol 
and Lamaca ports act as transhipment load centres for the Eastern 
Mediterranean, North Adriatic and Black Sea markets and as 
regional warehouse and assembly bases for the Middle East, North 
Africa and the Persian (Arabian) Gulf. Containerized cargo handled 
at Cypriot ports amounted to 1,722,300 metric tons in 1998. 

Both Kyrenia and Karavostassi are under Turkish occupation and 
have been declared closed to international traffic. Karavostassi used 
to be the country’s major mineral port, dealing with 76% of the total 
mmeral exports. However, since the war minerals have been passed 
through Vassiliko which is a specified industrial port. A hydrofoil 
service operates between Kyrenia and Mersin on the Turkish 
mainland. Car ferries sail from Kyrenia to Ta§ucu and Mersin, 
in Turkey. 

Department of Merchant Shipping: FOB 6193, Kyllinis St, Mesk 
G^itonia, 4405 Limassol; tel. (6) 848100; fax (5) 848200; e-mail 
dm8@cytanet.com.cy; Dir. Serghios Serghiou. 

Cyprus Ports Authority^ POB 22007, 23 Crete St, 1516 Nicosia; 
tel. (2) 766100; fax (2) 765420; e-mail cpa@cpa.gov.cy; internet 
www.cpa.gov.cy; f. 1973; Chair. Kostas Erotokritou; Gen. Man. 
Michael Vassiliades. 

Cyprus Shipping Council: POB 56607, 3309 Limassol; tel. (5) 
360717; fax (6) 358642; e-mail csc@csc-cy.org; internet www 
.csc-cy.org; Gren. Sec. Thomas A Kazakos. 


Greek Cypriot Shipping Companies 

Amer Shipping Ltd: POB 27363, 6th Floor, Ghinis Bldg, 58-60 
Dhigenis Akritas Ave, 1061 Nicosia; tel. (2) 751707; fax (2) 761460; 
e-mail amer@spidemet.com.cy; Man. Dir Anil Deshpande; Gen. Man. 
Capt. R. S. Kendal. 

C. F. Ahrenkiel Shipmanagement (Cyprus) POB 53594, 
4tii Floor, 0 & A Tower, 25 Olympion St, 3033 Limassol; tel. (5) 
864000; fax (6) 854001; Man. Dir Vassos Stavrou. 

Columbia Shipmanagement Ltd: POB 51624, Columbia House, 
Dodekanissou and l^onakiou Comer, 3507 Limassol; tel. (5) 
320900; fax (5) 320325; e-mail shipmanagement@csmcy.com; 
internet www.coluLmbia.com.cy; f. 1978; Chair H. Schoeller, Man. 
Dir D. Fry. 

Hanseatic Shipping Co Ltd: POB 127, 111 Spyrou Araouzou St, 
Limassol; tel. (5) 346111; fax (5) 342879; f. 1972; Man. Dirs A. J. 
Droussiotis, R. Grool. 

Interorient Navigation Co Ltd: POB 51309, 3 Thalia St, 3504 
Limassol; tel. (5) 840300; fax (6) 576896; e-mail inanagemeni@ 
interorient.com.cy; internet www.interorient.com; Man. Dir Jan 
Lissow. 

Louis Cruise Lines: FOB 21301, 54-58 Evagoras I Ave, Nicosia; 
tel. (2) 678000; fax (2) 679800; Exec. Chair. Kostakis Loizou; Man. 
Dir Stelios Koiaris. 

Marlow Navigation Co Ltd: POB 4077, Marlow Bldg, cnr 28th 
October St and Sotiris MichaeHdes St, Limassol; tel. (5) 348888; 
fax (5) 748222; e-mail marlow@[narlow.com.c 5 ^ Gen. Man. Andreas 
Nbophytou. 

Oldendorfif Ltd, Reederei Nord Klaus E: POB 56345, Libra 
Tower, 23 Olympion St, 3306 Limassol; tel. (6) 370262; fax (5) 
345077; e-mail rnkeo@spidemet.com.cy; Chair, and Man. Dir Klaus 
E. Oldendorpp. 

Seatankers Management Co Ltd: POB 3562, Flat 411, Deana 
Beach Apartments, Promachon Eleftherias St, 4103 Limassol; tel. 
(5) 326111; fax (5) 323770; Man. Dir Daniel Ionnidbs; Gen. Man. 
Demetris Hannas. 

Turkish Cypriot Shipping Companies 

Armen Shipping Ltd: Altun Tabya Yolu No. 10-11, Gazi Ma^a 
(Famagusta), Mersin 10, Turkey, tel. (36) 64086; fax (36) 65860; e- 
mail armen@birimnet.com; Dir Ayhen Varer. 

Compass Shipping Ltd: Seagate Court, Gazi Ma^sa (Fama- 
gusta), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (36) 66393; fax (36) 66394. 

Denko Koop Marine Cargo Department: PK 4, 12 Canbulat St, 
(jrazi Ma^a (Famagusta), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (36) 65419; fax 
(36) 62773; Dfr MehmetEpe. 

Ertilrk Ltd: Kyrenia (Gime), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (81) 55834; 
fax (81) 51808; Dir Kemal ErtOrk. 

Fergnn Maritime Co: Kyrenia (Gime), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. 
(81) 54993; ferries to Turkish ports; Owner Fehim KfictJK. 

Kibns Turk DenizclUk Ltd, $ti (Turkish Cypriot Maritime Co 
Ltd): 3 Btdent Ecevit Bui., Gazi Magusa (Famagusta), Mersin 10, 
Turkey; tel. (36) 65995; fax (36) 67840. 

Medusa Marine Shipping Ltd: Aycan Apt, Gazi Ma^sa (Fama- 
gusta), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (36) 63945; fax (36) 67800; Dir 
Ergon Tolay. 

Orion Navigation Ltd: Seagate Court, Gazi Ma^a (Famagusta), 
Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (36) 62643; fax (36) 64773; e-mail orion® 
analiz.net; f. 1976; shipping agents; Dir 0. Lama; Shipping Man. 
L. Lama. 

Ozari Shipping Ltd: Seagate Court, Gazi Magusa (Famagusta), 
Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (36) 66555; fax (36) 67098; Dir Yalqin Rum. 

Tahsin Transtiirk ve Oglu Ltd: 11 Kizilkule Yolu, Gazi Ma^a 
(Famagusta), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. (36) 65409. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

There is an international airport at Nicosia, which can accommodate 
all lypes of aircraft, including jet-engined airliners. It has been 
closed since 1974, following the Turkish mvasion. A new interna- 
tional airport was constmcted at Lamaca, fium which fii^ts operate 
to Europe, the USA, the Middle East and the Gulf. Anotner interna- 
tional airport at Paphos began operations in 1983. 

Avistar: POB 5532, Nicosia; tel. (2) 459533; fax (2) 477367; f. 1990; 
freight; Chief Exec. Dr Waldemar Haas. 

Cyprus Airways: 21 Alkeou St, Engomi 2404, POB 21903, 1514 
Nicosia; tel. (2) 663054; fax (2) 663167; internet www.cyprusair 
.com.cy; f. 1947; jomtly owned by Cyprus Government and local 
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interests; wholly-owned subsidiaries Cyprair Tours Ltd, Eurocgraria 
Airlines Ltd, Duty Free Shops Ltd and Zenon NDC Ltd; Chair. Haris 
Loizedes; CEO Dbmbtris Pantazis; Gen. Man. Christos Kvriakides; 
services throughout Europe and the Middle East. 

Eurocypria Airlines (ECA); POB 970, 97 Artemidos Ave, Artemis 
Bldg, Lamaca; tel. (4) 668000; fax (4) 658000; services to European 
destinations from Lamaca and Paphos; Chair. VASBiUBRoU)Gis;Gen. 
Man. CHARAIJaiSBOSHADJIPANAYIOTOU 

In 1975 the Turkish authorities opened Ercan (formerly 'l^bou) 
airport, and a second airport was opened at Gepitkale (Lefkoniko) 
in 1986. 

Kibns Tiipk Hava Yollan (Cyprus Turkish Airlines): Bedrettin 
Demirel Cad., PK 793, Lefkoga (Nicosia), Mersin 10, Turkey; tel. 
(22) 83901; fax (22) 81468; e-mail info@kthy.net; internet www 
.cathy.net; f. 1974; jointly owned by the Turkish Cypnot Community 
Assembly Consohdated Improvement Fund and Turkish Airlines 
Inc; services to Turkey and live European countries; Gen. Man. Dr 
Fbrda()ne$. 


Tourism 

In 1999 a total of 2,434,300 foreign tourists visited the Greek Cmriot 
area, and receipts from tourism amounted to C£l,022m. In 1998 an 
estimated 393,027 tourists visited the Turkish Cypriot area, and in 
1997 revenue from tourism reached US $192.2m. 

Cyprus Tourism Organization (CTO): POB 24535, 19 Limassol 
Ave, 1390 Nicosia; tel. (2) 337715; fax (2) 331644; e-mail 
CTt0ur@ct0.0rg.c3r; internet www.cypru8tourism.org; Chair. Adonis 
Papadopoulos; Dir-Gen. Phryne Michael. 


Defence 

The National Guard was set up by the House of Representatives in 
1964, after the withdrawal of the Turkish members. Men between 
the ages of 18 and 50 are liable to 26 months’ conscription. In 
August 1999 it comprised an army of 10,000 regulars, mainlb^ 
composed of Cwiot conscripts, but with some seconded Greek Annv 
officers and NCOs, and 88,000 reserves. There is also a Greet 
Cypriot p^amilitary force comprising some 500 armed police and 
260 maritime police. In August 1999 tiie ‘TRNC’ had an army of 
about 4,600 regulars and 26,000 reserves. Men between the ages of 
18 and 50 are liable to 24 months’ conscription. In 1999 it was 
estimated that the IRNC’ forces were beiijg supported by some 
30,000-33,000 Turkish troops. Cyprus also contains the UN Peace- 
keeping Force and the British military bases at Akrotiri and Dhek- 
elia. 

Commander of the Greek Cypriot National Guard: Lt-Gen. 
BvangblosFlorakts. 

Commander of ^TRNC' Security Forces: Brig.-Gen, GalipMendi. 

UNITED NATIONS PEACE-KEEPING FORCE IN CYPRUS 
(UNFICYP) 

Headquarters at POB 1642, Nicosia; tel, (2) 464000. 

Set up for a three-month period in March 1964 by Security Council 
resolution (subsequently extended at intervals of tiiree or six months 
by suwessive reswutions) to keep the peace between the Greek and 
Turkish coimunities and help to solve outstanding issues between 
them. In inid-1993, following an announcement by troop-providing 
countries that they were to withdraw a substantial number of troops, 
the Security Council introduced a system of financing UNFICYP V 
voluni^ and assessed contributions. At 1 August 1999 the Force 
comprised 1,263 military and police personnel, dhawn ^m nine 
countries (compared with 2,078 at November 1992). 

Commander. Maj.-Gen. Victory Rana (Nepal). 

Adviser to the UN Secretary-General: Alvaro db Soto 

See p. 242. 


BRITISH SOVEREIGN BASE AREAS 
Akrotiri and Dhekelia 


Und^ Cyprus Act 1960, the United Kingdom retained sover- 
e^ty m two sovereim base areas and this was recognized in 
the Treaty of Estabhshment signed between the Umted Kingdom, 
Greece, Turkey and the Republic of Cyprus in August 1960. The 

also conferred on 

Bn^ certonghte withml^ Republic, including rights of move- 
ment and the use of specified training areas. hTAugust 1999 an 
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estimated 3,200 military personnel were resident in the sovereign 
base areas. 

Administrator: Mfi^.-Gen. Anouh Ramsay. 

Chief Officer of Administration: David Bonnkh. 

Senior Judge of Senior Judge’s Court: Ronald J. 1). Livesey. 
Resident Judge of Judge’s Court; Denis B. Pain. 

Education 

Until 1965 each community in Cvprus managed it.H own schooling 
through a Communal Chamber. On 31 March, however, the Greek 
Communal Chamber was dissolved and a Ministry of Education 
was established to take its place. Intercommunal education has 
been placed under this Ministry. 

GREEK CYPRIOT EDUCATION 

Primary education is compulsory and is provided free in six 
grades to children between 61% and 12 years of age. In some towns 
and large villages there are separate junior schools consisting of the 
first three grades. Apart from schools for the deaf* and blind, there 
are also seven schools for handicapped children. In 1997/98 there 
were 666 Kindergartens (including privately run pre-primaiy 
schools) for children aged 3-5 Vi years of age. There wen* 372 primary 
schools, with 3,621 teachers and 64,592 pupils in 1997/98. In 1995 
enrolment in primary education included 96Vr of children in the 
relevant age-group (males 969?<; females 96%). 

Secondary education is also free for all years of Ht,udy and lasts 
six years, three years at the Gymnasium being followed by three 
years at technical school or the Lycoum. Aitimdance for tne first 
cycle of secondary education is compulsory. Pupils at the Lyceums 
may choose one of five main fields of spociaUzation: humanities, 
science, economics, commerciul/secrotarial and foreign languages. 
At technical schools students may undertake oiu* of several HpociSiz- 
ations offered within two categories of courses - technician and craft; 
the school-leaving certificate awarded at the* end of the course is 
equivalent to that of the Lyceum. In 1997/98 there w(‘re 114 secon- 
dary schools (gymnasia, lyceums and technical schools) with 4,438 
teachers and 56,872 pupils. In addition, there yvm numerous priva- 
tely-operated secondary schools, whore instruction is in English. In 
1996 enrolment in secondary education includ(‘d 93%- of children in 
the relevant age-group (males 91%; females 94%). 

Post-Secondary education is offered at the University of Cyprus, 
which was inaugurated in September 1992 with 440 undergradu- 
ates. There are currently schools in the humanities and social 
sciences, pure and applied sciences, and economics and manage- 
ment. The University la expected to reach its full operational level 
of 4,000 students by 2000. In addition, thi^re arii five other public 
third-level institutions. The Higher Technical Instit-ute offers sub- 
degree courses, leading to a diploma, in civil, electrical, mechanical 
and marine engineering and in computer studios. Otiier specialized 
is provided at the Forestry College, tho Higher Hotel 
Institute, the Mediterranean Institute of Management and the 
School of Nursing. There are also a number of private third-level 
institutions, registered with the Ministry of Education and Culture, 
offering courses in various fields. 

In 1994/96, 9,188 students were studying at universities abroad, 
mainly in Greece, the USA, and the United Kingdom. 

TURKISH CYPRIOT EDUCATION 

With the exception of private kindergartens, a vocational school of 
agriculture attached to the Ministry of Agriculture, u training school 
for and midwifery attached to the Ministry of Health and 

^cial Welfare, and a school for hotel catering attached to the 
Mims^ of Communi^tions, Public Works and Tourism, all schools 
and^ educational institutes are administered by the Ministiy of 
National Education and Culture. 

Education in the Turkish Cypriot zone is divided into two sections, 
formal and adult education. Formal education covers nursery, pri- 
mary, secondary and iugher education. Adult (inform^) education 
caters for special training outeide the school system. 

Formal education is organized into four categories: pre-primary, 
primmw, secondary and higher education. Pro-primary education is 
provided by todergartens for children between the ages of 6 and 
6. In 199^99 there were 6 public kindergartens with 47 teachers 
770 children. Primary education is provided at two 
(elementary) lasts five years and caters for 
chudren acM 7-11. The second stage (junior), lasting three years, 
is intended for pupils aged 12-14. Both stages of primary education 
are free and compulsory. In 1998/99 there were 91 elementary 
p^ary schools with 1,268 teachers and 18,349 pupils. In that year 
there were 16 junior primary schools with 610 teachers and 8,321 
pupils. Secondary education consists of a three-year programme of 
mstaction for pupils aged 15-17. Pupils elect either to prepare for 
nigher education, to prepare for higher education witii vocational 
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tr a i niTTg , or to prepaire for vocational training only. Secondary educa- 
tion is free, but not compulsory. In 1998/9^ there were 14 schools 
^d lyc4es, 744 teachers and 5,341 pupils. There were also 
10 lycees and techmcal secondary schools, vnth 363 teachers and 
1,890 pupils. 

Cyprus’s first university. The Eastern Mediterranean University, 
which is located near Gazi Majusa (Famagusta), was opened in 
October 1986. The umversity has four msdnfaculties: Engineering, 
Arts and Sciences, Tourism and Hotel Management, and Economics 
and Business Administration. A total of 11,407 students attended 
the university in 1998/99. There are a fiirther seven institutions 
which provide higher education in the Turkish Cypriot zone: the 
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Teachers’ Training College in Le£ko§a (Nicosia), which trains tea- 
chers for the elementary school stage, attended by 186 students in 
1998/99; the Near East Umversity College in Lefkoga (Nicosm), with 
3,911 students; the Intemationi American University, with 862; 
the Gime (Kyrenia) American University, with 1,009; the Anadolu 
Open Umversity, with 3,291; Lefke (Levka) University, with 976; 
find the International C 3 ^rus University, with 271. In 1982 an 
Institute of Islamic Banking and Economics was opened to provide 
postgraduate training. 

In 1998/99 2,749 students were pursuing higher education studies 
abroad, mainly in Turkey, the USA and tie United Kingdom. 
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Physical and Social Geography 

W.B. FISHER 


SITUATION 

The Arab Republic of Egypt occupies the north-eastern comer 
of the African continent, with an extension across the Gulf of 
Suez into the Sinai region which is usually regarded as lying in 
Asia. The area of Egypt is 1,002,000 sq km (386,874 sq miles) 
but only 6.5% can be said to be permanently settled or cultivated, 
the remainder being desert or marsh. Egypt lies between Lat, 
22“N and 32‘*N; the greatest distance from north to south is 
about 1,024 km (674 miles), and from east to west is 1,240 km 
(770 miles), giving the country a roughly square shape, with 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas forming, respectively, the 
northern and eastern boundaries. Egypt has political frontiers 
on the east with Israel, on the south with the Republic of Sudan, 
and on liie west with Libya. The actual frontiers run, in general, 
as straight lines drawn directly between defined points, and do 
not normally conform to geographical features. Between June 
1967 and October 1973 the de facto frontier with Israel was the 
Suez Canal. As a result of the 1979 Peace Treaty, the frontier 
reverted to a line much further to the east (see p. 120). 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The remarkable persistence of cultural cohesion amongst the 
Egyptian people may largely be ea^lained by the geography of 
the countiy. Egypt consists essentially of a narrow, trough-like 
valley, some 3 km to 16 km wide, cut by the Nile river in the 
plateau of north-east Africa. At an earlier geological period a 
gulf of the Mediterranean Sea probably extended as far south 
as Cairo, but deposition of silt by the Nile has entirely filled 
this gdf, producing the fan-shaped Delta region (22,000 sq km 
in area), through which flow two main distributary branches of 
the Nile~the eastern, or Damietta branch (240 1^ long), and 
the western, or Rosetta branch (235 km), together with many 
other minor channels. As deposition of silt takes place, large 
stretches of water are gradually impounded to form shallow 
lakes, which later become firm ground. At present there are 
four such stretches of water in the north of the Delta: from east 
to west, and, in order of size, lakes Menzaleh, Brullos, Idku 
and Mariut. 

Upstream from Cairo the Nile Valley is at first 10 km to 
15 lim in width, and, as the river tends to lie close to the eastern 
side, much of the cidtivated land, and also most of the major 
towns and cities, lie on the western bank. Towards the south 
the river valley gradually narrows until, at about 400 km from 
the border with Sudan, it is no more than 3 km wide. Near 
Aswan there is an outcrop of resistant rock, chiefly granite, 
which the river has not been able to erode as quickly as the rest 
of Ihe valley. This gives rise to a region of cascades and rapids 
which is known as the First Cataract. Four other similar regions 
occur on the Nile, but only the First Cataract lies within Egypt. 
The cataracts form a barrier to human movement upstream 
and serve to isolate the Egyptian Nile from territories further 
south. In Ancient Egypt, when river communications were of 
paramount ipaportance, there was a traditional division of the 
Nile Valley into Lower Egypt (the Delta), Middle Egypt (tihe 
broader valley above the Delta), and Upper Egypt (the narrower 
valley as far as the cataracts). Now it is usual to speak merely 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, with the division occurring at Cairo. 

The fertile strip of the Nile Valley is separated to the south 
by the cataracts and by the deserts and swamps of Sudan; to 
the north by the Mediterranean Sea; and to the east and west 
by desert plateaux. The land immediately to the east of the Nile 
Valley, known as the Eastern Highlands, is a complex region 
with peaks that rise 1,800 m to 2,100 m but also deep valleys 


which make travel difficult. Owing to aridity the whole region 
is sparsely populated, with a few partly nomadic shepherds, 
one or two monastorios and a number of small towns associated 
chiefly with the exploitation of minerals-petroltmm, iron, man- 
ganese and granite-that occur in this region. Difficult landward 
communications mean that contact is mostly by sea, except in 
the case of the ironficlds. The Sinai, separated from the Eastern 
Highlands by the Gulf of wSuo/., is structurally very similar, but 
the general plateau level is tilted, giving th(* high(*Ht land (again 
nearly 2,100 m in elevation) in the extrtune south, where it 
rises in bold scarps from sea-level. Towards thc‘ north the land 
gradually slopes down, ultimately forming the low-lying sandy 
plain of the Sinai desert which fringes the M<‘dit(»rranean Sea. 
Because of its low altitude and accessibility, the Sinai, in spite 
of its desert nature, has btjen for many c<mturi(‘s an important 
corridor linking Egypt with Asia. 

West of the Nile occur the vast expanses known as the Western 
Desert. Though by no means uniform in height, th(i land surface 
is much lower than that to the east of the Nile, and within 
Egypt rarely exceeds 300 m above sea-level. Parts are covered 
by extensive masses of light, shifting sand that often form 
dunes; but in addition there are a number of largo depressions, 
some of which actually reach to below sea-l(W(‘l. 'rhese depres- 
sion.s seem to have been hollowed out by wind action, breaking 
up rock strata that wore woak<mod by th(^ pnmtmco of under- 
ground water, and mo.st hollows still contain supplicis of artesian 
water. In some instances (as, for examph?, the Qattara depres- 
sion, and the Wadi Natrun, respectively south-west and south- 
east of Alexandria) the subU^rranean water is highly saline and 
consequently useless for agriculture; but in oth(»rs— notably the 
oases of the Fayum, Siwa, Dakhlia, Bohariya and Farafra-the 
water is suitable for irrigation purposes, and settlements have 
grown up within the desert. 

CLIMATE 

The main feature of the Egyptian climate is th(* almost uniform 
aridity. Alexandria, the wettest part, receives only 200 mm of 
rain annually, and most of the south has 80 mm or less. In 
many districts rain may fall in quantity only once every two or 
three years; consequently, throughout most of Egypt, including 
Cairo itself, the majority of the people live in houses made of 
unbaked, sun-dried brick. During the summer, temperatures 
are extremely high, somotimes reaching 38’'C-43'*C and even 
49®C in the southern and western deserts. The Mediterranean 
coast has cooler conditions, with a maximum of 32“C; as a result 
the wealthier classes tend to move to Alexandria for the three 
months of summer. Winters are generally warm, with very 
occasional rain, but cold spells occur from time to time and light 
snow is not unknown. Owing to the largo expanse of desert, hot 
dry sand-winds khamsin) are fairly frequent, particularly 
in spring, and much damage can be caused to crops; it has been 
known for the temperature to rise by 20®C in two hours, and 
the wind to reach 150 km per hour. Another unusual condition 
is the occurrence of early morning fog in Lower Egypt during 
spring and early summer. This has a beneficial effect on plant 
growth since it supplies moisture and is a partial substitute 
for rainfall. 

IRRIGATION 

With insufficient rainfall over the entire country, human exist- 
ence in Egypt is heavily dependent on irrigation from the Nile. 
It may be stated, in summary, that the river rises in the 
highlands of East Africa, with its main stream issuing from 
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Lakes Victoria and Albert. In southern Sudan it flows sluggishly 
across a flat, open plain, where the fall in level is only 1.100,000. 
Here the shallow waters become a vast swamp, full of dense 
masses of papyrus vegetation, and this section of the Nile is 
c^led the Sudd (‘blockage*). Finally, in the north of Sudan, the 
Nile flows in a well-defined channel and enters Egypt. In Upper 
Egypt the river is in the process of cutting its bed deeper into 
the rock floor; but in the lower part of its course silt is deposited, 
and the level of the land is rising — in some places by as much 
as 10 cm per century. 

The salient feature of tide Nile is its aimnal flood, which is 
caused by the onset of summer rains in East Africa and Ethiopia. 
The flood waters travel northward, reaching Egypt during 
August, and within Egypt the normal rise in river level was at 
first 6.4 m, declining to 4.6 m as irrigation works developed. 
This cycle of flooding had been maintained for several thousand 
years until, in 1969, construction of the Aswan High Dam made 
it a fea.ture of the past (see below) so far as Egypt is concerned. 

Originally, the flood waters were simply retained in specially 
prepared basins with earthen banks, and the water could then 
be used for three to four months after the flood. Within the last 
century, the building of large barrages, holding water all the 
year round, has allowed cultivation in any season. The old 
(basin) system allowed one or two crops per holding per year; 
the newer (perennial) system, allows three or even four. In the 
past, barley and wheat were the maiTi crops; under perennial 
irrigation maize and cotton, which can tolerate the great 
summer heat, provided they are watered, have assumed equal 
importance. 

The change-over from basin to perennial irrigation allowed a 
considerable population increase in Egypt, from about 2.5m. in 
1800 to almost 62m. in 1998, giving rural densities of over 2,500 
per sqkm in some areas; and, as 99% of aU Egyptians live 
within the Nile valley (only 4% of the country's area), there is 
considerable pressure on the land. 

With most Egyptians entirely dependent upon Nile water, 
almost all the water entering Egypt is fully utilized. However, 
there are enormous losses by evaporation which at present 
amount to some 70% of the total flow. Difficulties and opportu- 
nities over use of Nile water were exemplified by the High Dam 
scheme at Aswan, which created a lake 500 km (350 miles) in 
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length and 10 km (6 miles) wide that extends southwards across 
the Sudanese border. The EQgh Dam is 3,600 m across, with a 
girth of 980 m at the river bed and 40 m at the top. It holds 
back one of the largest artificial lakes in the world (Lake Nasser), 
and enables large-scde storage of water from year to year, and 
the regular planned use of all Nile water independently of the 
precise amount of anmial flood. The irrigation potential of the 
High Dam is 2m. feddans for Lower Egypt alone, and the 
provision for the Nile valley (including Upper Egypt) was 
expected to add 30% to the total cultivable area of Egypt. 
Furthermore, 12 generator units incorporated into the dam give 
considerable quantities of low-cost electric power. This power 
has been a most important aid to industrialization, especially 
for the new metal industries. The Dam was completed in July 
1970 and officially inaugurated in January 1971. 

However, adverse effects were soon noticed: scouring of the 
Nile bed below the dam; increased salinity in the lower stretches; 
reduced sedimentation below the dam and heavy deposition 
within the basin, resulting in the need for greater use of artificial 
fertilizers, which must be imported; and, perhaps more ser- 
iously, the disappearance of fish (particularly sardines) off the 
Mediterranean coast of Egypt. Possibly the most serious effect 
of all was a notable rise in the water-table in some areas, owing 
to hydrostatic pressures, and the year-round presence of water. 
Besides disturbing irrigation systems (which are adapted to pre- 
existing conditions), salinity and gleyiog of a more permanent 
nature began to appear; reports of bilharzia and other parasitic 
diseases increased; and Ihe appearance of the plant water 
hyadnth threatened to choke irrigation systems. 

LANGUAGE 

Arabic is the language of almost all Egyptians, although there 
are very small numbers of Berber-language-speaking villages 
in the western oases. Most educated Egyptians also speak either 
French or English, often with a preference for the former. This 
is a reflection of the traditional French interest in Egypt, which 
is reciprocated: governmental decrees are sometimes published 
in French, as well as Arabic, and newspapers in French have 
an importcuit circulation in Cairo and Alexandria. Small colonies 
of Greeks and Armenians are also a feature of the larger 
Egyptian towns. The Arabic name for Egypt, Misr, is always 
used within the country itself. 


History 

Revised for this edition by Jon Lunn 


PRE-ARAB EGYPT 

Egypt’s relative isolation, with the majority of the population 
living in the Nile Valley and the Nile Delta, with desert on 
either side, has produced a high degree of cultural individuality. 
Pharaonic Egypt lasted from the end of the fourth millennium 
BC until conquest by the Assyrians in 671 bc. The building of 
the pyramids and other works in the third millennium bc 
indicate a powerM monarchy commanding great resources. 
Afrer the rule of Rameses II (c. 1300-1234 bc), Egypt entered a 
decline, but after the Assyrian conquest in 671 native rule was 
soon restored until 525, when Persia conquered Egypt. 

The Persian kings patronized the religion of their subjects 
and were officiedly regarded as pharaohs. Another change 
occurred in 332 when the Persian satrap surrendered to Alex- 
ander the Great, who was recognized as a pharaoh and founded 
the city of Alexandria. After Alexander’s death Egypt fell to 
his (^neral, Ptolemy, and his dynasty was Greek in origin 
and outlook. 

On the death of Cleopatra in 30 bc Egypt passed under Roman 
rule and became a province of a great Mediterranean empire. 
Christianity was introduced, and the Coptic church of Egypt 
clung to its monophysite beliefs in the face of Byzantine opposi- 
tion. 

THE COMING OF THE ARABS 
Except for a brief Sasanian (Persian) invasion in 616, Egypt 
remained under Byzantine rule until, with the birth and ad- 


vance of Islam in the seventh century ad, the Arab army under 
‘Amr ibn al-As invaded Egypt from Syria. The conquest was 
virtually complete by 641, but for some centuries Egypt 
remained an occupied rather than a Muslim country. The Copts, 
who disliked Byzantine rule, had not opposed the conquest. In 
the course of time, however, Egypt became an Arabic-speaking 
country with a Muslim majority, although there remained a 
Coptic Christian minority. For over two centuries Egypt was 
administered as part of the Abbasid caliphate of Bagdad, 
but the Tulunid and Ikshidid dynasties functioned in virtual 
independence of the caliph between 868 and 969. Ikshidid rule 
was ended in 969 by a Fatimid invasion from Tunisia. The 
Fatimids were Shi‘a Muslims, and Egypt was to remain under 
Shifite (as opposed to orthodox Sunni) rule until 1171. 

Under the early Fatimids, Egypt epjoyed a golden age. The 
country was a weU-adniinistered absolute monarchy and it 
formed the central portion of an empire which, at its height, 
included North Africa, Sicily and western Arabia. The city of 
Cairo was developed and the mosque of al-Azhar founded. But, 
by the long reign of al-Mustansir (1035-94) decay had set in, 
and when the Kurdish Salah ad-Din ibn Ayyub, known to 
Europe as Saladin, rose to prominence as he opposed the Syrian 
Crusader states in the 12th century, he was able to become 
sultan over Egypt and almost the whole of the former Cru- 
sader territory. 

When Saladin died in 1193, his Empire was divided amongst 
his heirs, one branch of which, the Egyptian Ayyubids, reigned 
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in Cairo. Louis IX of France led an attack on Egypt in 1249, 
but was stopped at the battle of al-Mansura in 1250. Thereafter 
Egypt was ruled by Mamluk sultans until the Ottoman advance 
at the beginning of the 16th century. 

OTTOMAN EGYPT: 1617-1798 
By the beginning of the 16th centi^ the Ottoman Turks had 
made dramatic advances. Constantinople was captured by them 
in 1453, and early in the 16th century the Turks were threat- 
emng Vienna. In their expansion southwards the Turks defeated 
the Mamluks at the battle of Maq Dabiq, north of Aleppo, in 
1516, and overthrew the last Mamluk sultan at a second battle, 
outside Cairo, in 1517. Egypt became a province of the Ottoman 
Empire, but the Turks usually interfered little with the Egyp- 
tian administration. From time to time Mamluk grandees were 
virtually sovereign in Egypt. 

At the end of the 18th century Egypt became a pawn in the 
war between France and Britain. Napoleon wanted to disrupt 
British commerce and eventually overthrow British rule in 
Inda. He landed at Alexandria in 1798, but in 1801 the French 
were forced to capitulate by a British and Ottoman force. French 
interest in Egyptian affairs and culture continued, however. 

INCREASED EUROPEAN INFLUENCE 

The expulsion of the French was followed by a struggle for 
power in which the victor was an Albanian officer in the Ottoman 
forces, Muhammad Ali. In 1807 he defeated a British force 
which had occupied Alexandria, and between 1820 and 1822 
his army conquered most of northern Sudan. 

In 1824 Muhammad Ah sent his son Ibrahim with an Egyptian 
force to help the Sultan suppress the Greek struggle for inde- 
pendence, but European intervention in 1827 led to the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish and Egyptian fleets at Navarino. On the 
rejection by the Sultan of Muhammad Ali’s demand that he 
should be given Syria in recompense, Ibrahim invaded Syria in 
1831. Ibrahim was eventually defeated and Muhammad Ali’s 
dominion was restricted to Egypt and the Sudan, but his gover- 
norship was made hereditary. He died in 1849, having been 
predeceased by Ibrahim. Muhammad Ali introduced many fea- 
tures of Western intellectual life into Egypt, and a Western- 
educated class began to emerge. Muhammad Ali was succeeded 
by his grandson, Abbas I (184^-54), under whom Westernization 
was reduced, and he by Said (1854-64), Muhammad Ali’s sur- 
viving son. 

In 1854 Said granted a concession to a French engineer, 
Ferdmand de Lesseps, to build the Suez Canal, but work did 
not begin until 1859 and the canal was opened in 1869. By this 
time Said had been succeeded by Ibrahim’s son, Ismail. Ismail 
extended his Sudanese dominions, built railways and con- 
structed telegraph lines. Moreover, his personal expenses were 
high, and between 1863 and 1876 Egyptian indebtedness rose 
from £7m. to nearly £100m. In 1875 Ismail averted a financial 
crisis by selling his Suez Canal shares to the British Govern- 
ment. As part of the Ottoman Empire, Egypt was boimd by the 
Capitulations— treaties with European powers giving European 
co m mu n ities in Ottoman temtories a considerable degree of 
autonomy under the jurisdiction of their consuls, and, under 
conditions of indebtedness and the necessity of loans from the 
European powers, financial control by outsiders increased, 

Ismail was succeeded by his son Tawfiq, who ostensibly gov- 
erned through a responsible Egyptian ministry, but strict finan- 
cial control was exercised by a French and a British controller. 
Meanwhile a nationalist outlook was developing among those 
Egyptians who had been touched by Western influences, many 
of whom regarded the Khedive, Tawfiq, as a puppet maintained 
by France and Britain. In 1881 a group of army officers, led by 
Arabi Pasha, forced Tawfiq to form a new ministry and to 
summon the Ch^ber of Notables, a consultative body originally 
set up by Ismail. Prance opposed any concessions to placate 
Egyptian opimon, and Britain concurred in this. Feelings in 
Egypt hardened, and in 1882 the Khedive had to appoint a 
nationalist ministry with Arabi as Minister for War. PVance 
and Britain sent naval squadrons, but France subsequently 
"^thcfrew support and a British expeditionary force landed at 
Ismai l ia and routed the Egyptian army at Tel el-Kebir. Cairo 
was occupied and Tawfiq’s prerogatives were restored, to be 
subsequently exercised under British control. 


INCREASED BRITISH INFLUENCE 

Prom 1883 to 1907 the Egyptian Government was dominated 
by the British Agent and Consul-General, Sir Evelyn Baring, 
who in 1891 became Lord Cromer. Tawfiq was succeeded by his 
son Abbas II in 1892. He resented Cromer’s authority and a 
new nationalist movement developed under Mustafa Khmil, a 
young lawyer. A series of puppet governments preserved a 
facade of constitutionalism, but educated youth turned increas- 
ingly to opposition. British officials increased from about 100 in 
1885 to over 1,000 in 1905, and wer(‘ out of touch with the 
growing strength of nationtUist feeling. 

Cromer was succeeded in 1907 by Sir Eldon Gorst, who 
established bettor relations with the Khedive, and Gorst was in 
turn followed by Lord Kitchener in 191 1. When Turkey entered 
the First World War in November 1914 on the side of Germany, 
Egypt was still nominally a province of the Ottoman Empire. 
Egypt was declared a British protectorate, with a British High 
Commissioner, and Britain assumed responsibility for the de- 
fence of the Suez Canal. In December Abbas II was deposed 
and the British Government offered the title of Sultan to Hus- 
sain Kamil, the brother of Tawfiq. When Hussain died in 1 91 7 he 
was succeeded by his brother Found. The nationalist movement 
flourished under wartime conditions, and in November 191 8 the 
nationalist leader Saad Zaghloul prcisented the High Commis- 
sioner, Sir Reginald Wingate, with a demand for autonomy, 
which Britain refused. The nationalists became known as the 
Wafd (Delegation), but a negotiated settlement was not 
forthcoming and on 28 February 1922 Britiiin unilaterally abol- 
ished the protectorate and recognized Egypt as an independent 
sovereign state. Britain, however, maintiiint'd its control over 
the security of the Suez Canal and the defence of Egypt. In 
March 1922 Fouad took the title of King of Egypt. 

INDEPENDENCE 

The years between independence and the Second World War 
brought a triangular struggle betworm the King, the Wafd and 
the British Government. The Wafd wanU^d a revolution, but the 
King owed his throne to the British. Ehsetions usually gave the 
Wafd a majority, but a Wafd ministry was unacceptable to 
King Fouad, who normally had the concurrence of the British 
Government. In 1935 Fouad was succeeded by his son Farouk, 
and in 1936 an Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 20 years’ duration was 
signed which terminated British occupation but empowered 
Britain to station forces in the Suez Canal Zone until the 
Egyptian army was in a position to ensure the security of 
the canal. 

During the Second World War Egypt played a vitel strategic 
role as the British base in the Middle* East. Egyptian support 
for the Allied cause was by no means tetiil. The Wafd favoured 
co-operation with the British, and Brittiin forced Farouk’s 
acquiescence in the formation of a Wafdist (government under 
Nahas Pasha in 1942. Nahas became increasingly enthusiastic 
about Arab unity and was instrumental in establishing the 
League of Arab States (the Arab League). In 1944 his Crovem- 
ment fell. 

Egypt joined Iraq, Syria and Jordan in military action fol- 
lowing the declaration of the State of Israel in May 1948. 
However, military failure resulted. The King’s early popularity 
had vanished; the Ikhwan al-Mualimun , or Muslim Brother- 
hood, a puritanical religious body, had become a threat, and 
communism had gained new adherents. The discredited regime 
made a last bid for royal and popular support when Nahas, again 
in power, abrogated the 1936 Treaty with Britain. Terrorism and 
economic sanctions were then employed in an attempt to compel 
the British forces to withdraw from the Canal Zone. 

THE REVOLUTION: 1952-66 

On 23 July 1952 a group of young army officers, the ‘Free 
Officers’, who had long been planning a coup d'dtat, seized power 
in Cairo. They invited the veteran politician Ali Maher to form 
a government under their control, and secured the abdication 
of King Farouk in favour of his infant son, Ahmad Fuad II, on 
26 July. Farouk sailed to exile. 

Gen. M^ammad Neguib, an associate of the Free Officers 
who had incurred the enmity of King Farouk and who had 
earlier made himself popular by his condemnation of the British 
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action in 1942, was made Commander-in-Chief of the Aimed 
Forces and head of the militaiy junta. A Council of Eegency 
was formed in August. On* 7 September, after an attempt by 
the Wafd and other parties to resume ihe political battle on 
their own terms, a new Cabinet, with Gen. Neguib as Prime 
Minister, replaced that of Ali Maher. Real power, however, lay 
with the nine officers who formed the Revolutionary Command 
Council (RCC). 

The Revolution soon gained momentum. In September 1952 
land ownership was limited to 300 acres in any one family and 
the power of the feudal class, which had for so long dominated 
political life, was destroyed. Land owned by the royal 
family was confiscated. On 10 December the Constitution was 
alwlished, and on 16 January 1953 all political parties were 
dissolved. It was announced that there would be a three-year 
transitional period before representative government was re- 
stored. On 18 June the monarchy was abolished and Egypt 
was declared a republic, with Neguib as President and Prime 
Minister as well as Chairman of the RCC. Col Gamal Abd an- 
Nasser, who, although leader of the Free Officers, had hitherto 
remained in the background, became Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior, and Abd al-Hakim Amer was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. 

A struggle for power soon developed between Gen. Neguib, 
whose personal tendencies were Islamic and conservative, and 
Col Nasser. On 25 February 1954 Neguib was relieved of his 
posts as President, Prime Minister and Chairman of the RCC, 
accused of having attempted to concentrate power in his own 
hands. Nasser became Prime Minister and Chairman of the 
RCC in his place for a few days but Neguib was restored as 
President and reassumed both the other posts, only to be ousted 
again as Prime Minister by Nasser in April. Neguib had suffered 
a defeat and his liberal measures were rescinded. When in 
October a member of the Muslim Brotherhood attempted to 
assassinate Nasser, its leaders and several thousand alleged 
supporters were arrested and in subsequent trials a number of 
death sentences were imposed. On 14 November 1954 Neguib 
was relieved of the office of President and accused of being 
involved in a Muslim Brotherhood conspiracy against the 
regime. He was placed under house arrest and Nasser became 
acting Head of State. 

A settlement of the Sudan and Suez problems had been 
facilitated by the expulsion of Kiug Farouk. The claim to the 
joint monar^y of Egypt and Sudan was dropped and negotia- 
tions with Sudanese leaders were facilitated because Neguib 
himself was half-Sudanese and popular in Sudan. An Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement, signed on 12 February 1953, ended the 
Condominium and offered the Sudanese the choice of independ- 
ence or union with Egypt. Egyptian expectation that they would 
choose the latter was disappointed; the overthrow of Neguib 
and Uie suppression of the Muslim Brotherhood fed the century- 
old suspicion of Egyptian motives. 

An Anglo-Egyptian agreement on Suez was signed on 
19 October 1954; this provided for the withdrawal of British 
troops from the Canal Zone within 20 months. The agreement 
recognized the international importance of the Suez Canal 
(which was described as ‘an integral part of Egypt*) and 
expressed the determination of both parties to uphold the 1888 
Constantinople Convention. 

Under Nasser Egypt began to assert its importance in world 
affairs. He sought influence in three circles: the Islamic, the 
African and the Arab, and his visit to the Bandung Conference 
of April 1956 added a fourth: the ‘non-aligned*. Egypt led the 
opposition among certain Arab states to the Baghdad Pact (later 
to become the Central Treaty Organization). In October 1955 
Egypt concluded defence agreements with Syria and with Saudi 
Arabia, and in April 1966 a military pact was signed between 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Yemen. Tension wdth Israel remained 
high, and raids and counter-raids across the border of the 
Gaza Strip called for constant vigilance on the part of the UN 
observers stationed on the frontier. In September 1955 Nasser 
announced an arms deal with Czechoslovakia which was to 
supply large quantities of military equipment, including Soviet 
tanks and aircraft, in return for cotton and rice. 

In 1956 a constitutional basis for Nasseris authority was 
established. A new Constitution providing for a strong presi- 
dency was proclaimed in January and on 23 June approved in 
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a plebiscite in which the citizens of the Egyptian Republic also 
dected Nasser as President. 

THE SUEZ CRISIS AND ITS CONSEQUENCES: 1956-67 

President Nasseris policy of non-alignment, which implied will- 
ingness to deal with both power blocs, was followed by the 
Egyptian attempt to obtain funds for the ambitious High Dam 
project at Aawan. By this project the Egyptian Government 
aimed to increase ciQtivable land and generate electricity for 
industrialization, which was seen as the main solution to Egypt*s 
increasing population problem. Following offers of assistance 
from the USA and Britain and, separately, from the USSR, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD, 
or World Bank) offered a loan of $200m. in February 1956, on 
condition that the USA and Britain lent a total of $70m. and 
that the agreement of the riparian states to the scheme was 
obtained; Egypt was to provide local services and material. 

The last British troops were withdrawn from Egypt in June 
1956, in accordance wnth the 1954 agreement. Relations with 
the West were impeded, however, by Egyptian opposition to the 
Baghdad Pact and strong propaganda attacks on Britain, Prance 
and the USA. On 20 July the USA and Britain withdrew their 
offers of finance for the High Dam, noting that agreement 
between the riparian states had not been achieved and that 
Egypt’s ability to devote adequate resources to the scheme was 
doubtful. The USSR made no compensating move. On 26 July 
President Nasser announced that the Suez Canal Company had 
been nationalized and that revenue from the Canal would be 
used to finance the High Dam. 

Britain, France and tibe USA protested strongly at this action, 
and, after an international coherence had met in London in 
Ai^st, a committee, under the chairmanship of the Prime 
Miffister of Australia, went to Cairo to submit proposals for the 
operation of the Canal under an intemation^ system. These 
were rejected by the Egyptian Government. At a second London 
conference, m September, a Suez Canal Users* Association was 
formed and was later joined by 16 states. On 13 October the 
UN Security Council voted on an Anglo-French resolution 
embodying basic principles for a settlement agreed earlier 
between the British, French and Egyptian Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs in the presence of the UN Secretary-General. The first 
part of this, outlining the agreed principles, was adopted unani- 
mously; the second, endorsing the proposals of the ffist London 
conference and inviting Egypt to make prompt proposals pro- 
viding no less effective guarantees to users, was vetoed by 
the USSR. 

Britain and France, thus frustrated in their attempts to retain 
some measure of control over the Suez Canal, at this stage 
reached a secret understanding with Israel involving military 
action. Following the disclosure on 24 October that a unified 
military command had been formed by Egypt, Jordan and Syria, 
Israeli forces crossed into Sinai on 29 October, ostensibly to 
attack Egyptian fedayin bases, and advanced towards the Suez 
Canal. On 30 October France and Britain called on Israel and 
Egypt to cease warlike action and withdraw their forces from 
either side of the Canal; Egypt was requested to agree to an 
Anglo-French force moving temporarily into key positions at 
Port Said, Ismailia and Suez; Israel agreed but Egypt refused. 
The same day, at a meeting of the UN Security Council, Britain 
and France vetoed US and Soviet resolutions requesting an 
immediate Israeli withdrawal and calling on aU UN members 
to refrain firom the use of force or the threat of force. 

Anglo-French air operations against Egypt began on 31 
October but paratroops and seaborne forces landed in the Port 
Said area only on 5 November. Meanwhile, on 2 November, the 
UN General Assembly called for a cease-fire and two days later 
adopted a Canadian proposal to create a UN Emergency Force 
to supervise the ending of hostilities. On 6 Novemb^, following 
considerable US pressure, the British Prime Minister, Sir 
Anthony Eden, announced that, subject to confirmation that 
Egypt and Israel had accepted an unconditional cease-fire, the 
armed conflict would end at midnight. 

The organization of the UN force was rapidly undertaken and 
the first units reached Egypt on 15 November. The withdrawal 
of the Anglo-French forces was completed the following month. 
Israeli forces, which had occupied the entire Sinai peninsula, 
withdrew from all areas except the Gaza Strip, which they 
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wished to prevent becoming a base for more raids, and Sharm 
esh-Sheikh at the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba, which com- 
manded the seaway to the port of Eilat. These areas were 
returned to Egyptian control in March 1957 after pressure on 
Israel by the USA. 

The Suez Canal, which had been blocked by the Egyptians, 
WSLS cleared by a UN salvage fleet and reopened at the end of 
March 1967. The terms under which the Canal reopened were 
full control by ^e Egyptian Canal Authority and respect for the 
Constantinople Convention of 1888, which provided that the 
Suez Canal should be open to vessels of all nationalities, in war 
and peace. Disputes would be settled in accordance with the 
UN Cha^r or referred to the International Court of Justice. 

UNION OF EGYPT AND SYRIA 

Elections to the Egyptian National Assembly, provided for in 
the 1966 Constitution, were held in July 1967. Only candidates 
approved by President Nasser and his colleagues were permitted 
to stand and it was clear that the 350 members elected (who 
included women) were not expected to exert much influence on 
the (government. 

Following the defence agreement in 1955, discussions had 
been held in the following two years on union between Egypt 
and Syria. Both countries were aligned against the West and 
looked to the USSR and other communist states for support, 
and in Syria pro-Egyptian elements were in the ascendant. On 
1 February 1958 the union of Egypt and Syria, under the title 
of the United Arab Republic (UAR), was announced, but it was 
not until 21 July 1960 that the first National Assembly of the 
UAR, consisting of deputies from both Egypt and Syria, was 
opened in Cairo by President Nasser. 

EXTERNAL RELATIONS: 195S-61 

An invitation was extended to other Arab states to join the new 
union, and in March 1958 the UAR and Yemen entered into a 
loose association called the United Arab States. This association 
did not prosper, however, and was terminated by the UAR in 
December 1961. 

President Nasser’s antipathy towards the West found favour 
with the USSR, with which the UAR estabhshed closer ties 
during these years. Soviet military and industrial aid was 
granted and in December 1958 an agreement was concluded 
that ensured Soviet assistance for the building of the Aswan 
High Dam. Work on the first stage of the High Dam began in 
January 1960. 

Relations with the West improved during 1959 and 1960. 
Through the mediation of the IBRD an agreement with Britain 
was signed on 1 March 1969 providing for the payment by the 
UAR of £27.5m. as compensation for British private property 
taken over at the time of the Suez crisis in 1956. Diplomatic 
relations vtith Britain were resumed at charg4 d’affaires level 
in December 1959 and raised to ambassadorial level early in 
1961. A $56.5m. loan to improve the Suez Canal was obtained 
from the World Bank in 1959, and other aid came from the USA 
in 1960. 

SYRIAN WITHDRAWAL FROM UAR 

President Nasser replaced the two Regional Executive Councils 
and the Central Cabinet of the U.^ with a single central 
government in August 1961. Syria had by now become dissatis- 
fied with the union and on 28 September the Syrian army 
seized control in Damascus and Syria withdrew from the UAR. 
President Nasser at first called for resistance to the Syrian coup 
d'itat but, when the insurgents were seen to be in firm control, 
said on 5 October that he would not oppose recognition of Syria’s 
independence. The loss of Syria was a bitter blow to i^esident 
Nasser and his Eg:^tian colleagues, who now set about a re- 
examination of their policies which resulted in a renewal of 
revolutionary fervour. 

The UAR Government (Egypt retained the full title) was re- 
formed on 18 October 1961 and a National Congress of Popular 
Forces, consisting of 1,750 delegates, representing economic 
and professional interests and other social groups, rather t. hfl-n 
geographical areas, met in Cairo on 21 May 1962. President 
Nasser presented the National Congress with a draft National 
Charter outlining his programme for developing the UAR 
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according to Arab socialist principles. A new democratic system 
of government was introduced, based on the Arab Socialist 
Union (ASU) (replacing the National Union) and including 
popular councils of which at least one-half of the members would 
be workers or fellahin. 

MORE ATTEMPTS AT UNION 

The Syrian coup dfUat had been preceded by the overthrow in 
February 1963 of the regime of Gen. Kasaom in Iraq. These 
changes in power brought Syria and Iraq into closer alignment 
with Egypt, and it was announced on 17 April that agreement 
had been reached on the formation of a federation of the three 
countries under the name of the United Arab R('public. Rival- 
ries, however, arose in both Baghdad and Damascus between 
supporters of the Baath Party and ‘Nasserists’, and by August 
President Nasser had withdrawn from the agreement, claiming 
that the Baathists had established onc-party dictatorships in 
Syria and Iraq and ignored his insistence on wider nationalist 
representation. 

A month later President Arcf of Iraq called for a Baathist 
union of tiie three countries but, afU^r the* expulsion of Baath 
leaders from Iraq in November 1963 and the consolidation of 
power in Arefs hands, the unity movcm(*nt betw<‘(m Iraq and 
Syria fell apart and Iraq and Egypt again moved closer together. 
A Unified Political Command between Iru(i and Egypt began 
work in early 1965, but progress towards unity was slow. 

During 1964 President Nasser took an important initiative 
in Arab League affairs by calling two Arab summit meetings in 
Egypt, which determined Arab policy on the use of water from 
the River Jordan and also strengthened the armies of Syria, 
Lebanon and Jordan. A further iElm. was set Jisido for the 
formation of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), 

The Arab reconciliation and presentation of a united front 
lasted until the spring of 1966. Iraq, Kuwait, Yemen (Arab 
Republic), Algeria and Lebanon continued to follow President 
Nasser’s lead, with only Syrian critics complaining that UAR 
policy was not sufficiently anti-Israeli. Relations l)etwcen the 
UAR and Jordan improved markedly and, aft(‘r a conference of 
heads of Arab governments in Cairo in January 1965 to discuss 
co-ordination of Arab policies, King Huss(un, previously de- 
nounced by the UAR, visited Cairo. 

In Yemen, despite Egyptian support, the republican regime 
seemed no closer to victory over the royalists, who hold the 
mountainous regions of the north-east and were assisted by 
Saudi Arabian finance and supplies of arms. This military 
stalemate and the financial burden of maintiiining some 50,000 
troops in Yemen moved President Nasser to attempt to disen- 
gage, but negotiations ended in deadlock and Egyptian troops 
remained in Yemen. On 22 February 1966, thn day the British 
Government announced that British forces would leave Aden 
and South Arabia when that territory became independent in 
1968, President Nasser stated that Egyptian troops would not 
be withdrawn until the Revolution in Yemen could ‘defend itself 
against the conspiracies of imperialism and reactionaries’. 

CHANGES OF INTERNATIONAL AJJGNMENT 

The years 1964 and 1965 saw a deterioration of UAR relations 
with the West, in particular the USA and Britain, and increasing 
dependence on the USSR. Relations with the USSR had been 
strengthened in May 1964 when the Soviet leader, Nikita 
Khrushchev, made a 16-day visit to Egypt to attend the cere- 
mony marking the completion of the first stage of the Aswan 
High Dam, being built with Soviet aid. President Nasser paid 
his third visit to the USSR in August 1966 and the new Soviet 
leader, Alexei Kosygin, visited the UAR in May 1966, expressing 
support for UAR policies and again demonstrating Soviet 
interest in the Middle East. 

DOMESTIC TROUBLES 

Although Nasser obtained over 99% of the votes cast in the 
presidential referendum in March 1965, there were subse- 
quently more signs of discontent in the UAR than at any time 
since he had come to power. In a speech to Arab students during 
his visit to Moscow in August 1965, he disclosed that a plot 
against his life had been discovered, in which the proscribed 
Muslim Brotherhood was thought to have been involved. 
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In September 1965 a new Government headed by Zakaria 
Mohi ed-Din replaced that of Ali Sabri, who became Secretary- 
Ganeral of the ASU. Thereafter, administrative changes were 
made and the security system was improved. Taxation was 
increased and measures of retrenchment were introduced 
because of increasing economic diflculties, particularly the 
acute shortage of foreign exchange. US wheat supplies were 
continued, credits from France, Japan and Italy and a loan from 
Kuwait were obtained and there were increased drawings from 
the IMF. Nevertheless the level of imports, particularly food to 
sustain the growing population, and the debt-service burden 
resisting from the first Five-Year Plan caused a continuing 
drain on foreign exchange reserves, and the UAR faced a balance 
of payments crisis. Zakaria Mohi ed-Din’s replacement in Sep- 
tember 1966 by Sidki Sulaiman (a technocrat who retained his 
post as Minister of the High Dam) was seen as the outcome of 
disagreement over retrenchment measures. When the UAR 
defaulted on repayments due to the IMF in December 1966, the 
country was on the verge of bankruptcy. 

WIDENING RIFT WITH SAUDI ARABIA 

The rift between the UAR and Saudi Arabia widened. President 
Nasser in February 1966 expressed opposition to an Islamic 
grouping that King Faisal was promotmg, and m subsequent 
months propaganda warfare between the two countries was 
intensified. In October Tunisia severed relations with the UAR 
in response to continued differences over Arab League policies. 

In Yemen Egyptian forces had been withdrawn from northern 
and eastern areas and concentrated in the triangle between 
San‘a, Hodeida and Taiz. Egyptian control over the republican 
armed forces and administration was increased, and when in 
September 1966, after President Sallal had returned to Yemen 
from a year’s absence in Cairo, the republican Prime Minister, 
Hassan al-Amri, and seven senior members of his Cabinet 
visited Egypt to make a plea for greater independence, they 
were arrested and detained there. In the following month about 
100 senior Yemen officials were dismissed and arrests and 
executions were carried out. 

WAR WITH ISRAEL 

The events of May 1967 were to transform the Middle East. 
There had been an increase in Syrian guerrilla activities in 
Israel during the previous six months and in April the tension 
led to fighting in the Tiberias area, during which six Syrian 
aircraft were shot down. Israeli warnings to the Syrian Govern- 
ment, culminating on 12 May in the threat by Pi^e Minister 
Eshkol of severe reprisals if terrorist activities were not con- 
trolled, prompted Syrian allegations that Israel was about to 
mount a large-scale attack on Syria. President Nasser, who had 
been reproached for not aiding Syria in the April fighting in 
accordance with the mutual defence agreement, responded 
immediately, moving large numbers of troops to the Israeli 
border. He secured the dissolution of the UN Emergency Force, 
which depended on Egyptian permission for its presence on the 
Egyptian side of the frontier, and reoccupied the gun emplace- 
ment at Sharm esh-Sheikh on the Straits of Tii^. He later 
justified these steps by claiming that he had received Syrian 
and Soviet warnings tiiat Israeli troops were concentrated on 
the Syrian border (an allegation subsequently disproved by 
reports of UN truce observers) and an invasion of Syria was 
imminent. When on 23 May President Nasser closed the Straits 
of Tiran to Israeli shipping, thereby effectively blockading the 
Israeli port of Eilat, his prestige in the Arab world increased 
considerably. Britain and the USA protested that the Gulf of 
Aqaba was an international waterway; Israel regarded the 
blockade of the Straits as an unambiguous act of war. As tension 
increased, King Hussein of Jordan concluded a mutual defence 
pact vtith the UAR and was immediately joined by Iraq. On 
5 June Israel launched la^e-scale air attacks on Egyptian, 
Jordanian, Syrian and Iraqi airfields, and Israeli ground forces 
made rapid advances into the Gaza Strip, Sinai and western 
Jordan; there was also fighting on the Israeli-Syrian border. 
The outcome was decided within hours by the air-strikes, which 
destroyed the bulk of the Arab air forces, and the Israeli ground 
forces were everywhere successful. By 10 June, when all partici- 
pants had accepted the UN Security Council’s demand for a 
cease-ffie, Israeli troops were in control of the Sinai peninsula 


as far as the Suez Canal (including Sharm esh-Sheikh), the 
West Bank of the Jordan (including the Old City of Jerusalem), 
tibe Gaza Strip and Syrian territory extending 12 mOes from 
the Israeli border. The Suez Canal was blocked by Egypt in the 
course of the fighting. President Nasser offered to resign, but 
popular support led him to withdraw his resignation. He dis- 
missed a number of senior army officers and took over himself 
the duties of Prime Minister and Secretary-General of the ASU. 

The implications of the catastrophe were only gradually real- 
ized. It was estimated that the loss of revenue from the Suez 
Canal, firom oil produced in Sinai and firom tourism amounted 
to some £E12.5m. per month, or almost half Egypt’s foreign 
currency earnings. Also, the withdrawal of a large part of the 
Egyptian force in Yemen reduced Nasser’s ability to influence 
affairs both in that country and in Aden and South Arabia 
(which became independent as the Republic of Southern Yemen 
on 30 November 1967, after the withdrawal of British troops). 

The USSR, which had ^ven the Arab cause strong verbal 
support throu^out the crisis, continued to take a strong pro- 
Arab stand at the UN, and President Nikolai Podgonui paid a 
lengthy visit to Cairo to discuss future Egyptian policy. The 
USSR replaced about half the lost Egyptian aircraft and pro- 
vided other military supplies and instructors. 

After repeated violations of the cease-fire by both sides, on 22 
November 1967 the UN Security Council adopted a resolution 
laying down the principles for a just and lasting peace in the 
Middle East and authorizing the appointment of a UN special 
representative to assist in achieving a settlement. This was 
Resolution 242 (see Documents on Palestine, p. 113), which has 
subsequently formed the basis of most attempts to restore peace 
to the Middle East. 

THE UAR AFTER THE JUNE WAR 

Meanwhile, President Nasser faced daunting economic 
difficulties and an unstable political situation in Egypt. An 
austerity budget had been framed in July 1967. The cost of re- 
equipping the armed forces required reductions in investment, 
despite Soviet aid and assistance from other Arab governments. 
Socialist policies were still pursued, as demonstrated by the 
decision, announced in October, to nationalize the wholesale 
trade, llie continuing shortage of foreign exchange made it 
desirable to improve the UAR’s relations vtith the West and in 
December diplomatic relations with Britain were resumed. A 
bridging loan from British, West German and Italian banks, 
obtained in February 1968, enabled the UAR to make the 
repayments to the IMF that had been outstanding since the 
end of 1966, and in March the IMP approved further dravTings. 

Demonstrations by students and workers took place in Cairo, 
Helwan and other centres towards the end of February 1968. 
Initially organized to protest against the leniency of court sen- 
tences passed against senior air force officers for their failure 
to prevent the destruction of the UAR air force on 6 June, they 
revealed widespread discontent. Several people were killed in 
clashes with police, and the universities were closed; neverthe- 
less, President Nasser realized the need for immediate concili- 
atory action. Retrials were ordered and comprehensive changes 
to the Cabinet were announced, including the introduction of a 
number of civilian experts. Ali Sabri, who had been reinstated 
as Secretfi^-General of the ASU in January, was also included 
but Zakaria Mohi ed-Din left the Government. President Nasser 
retained the premiership. 

Deprived of foreign exchange by the continued closure of the 
Canal and the reduction in the tourist trade, the UAR remained 
dependent on the regular aid payments fi:om Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and Libya and on Soviet assistance. There were signs 
that the civilian economy ministers favoured some relaxation 
of over-rigid state control in industry and more encouragement 
of private enterprise and foreign investment. Meanwhile, mili- 
tary expenditure in 1968 and 1969 remained high; Soviet arms 
deliveries continued, as did the presence in Egypt of some 3,000 
Soviet military advisers and instructors. 

The efforts of Dr Gunnar Jarring, the Special Representative 
of the UN Secretary-General, to reconcile Israel, the UAR and 
Jordan had, by the end of 1968, yielded little success. 

A pattern of sporadic action, involving artillery duels across 
the Suez Canal, commando raids and air combat developed 
throughout 1969 and into 1970, with growing Soviet involve- 
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ment in Egypt’s defence. In the summer of 1970 the US Secret^ 
of State, W illiam Rogers, presented a set of proposals for solving 
the continuing Middle East crisis. An uneasy cease-fire, but no 
permanent solution, resulted. 

EGYPT AFTER NASSER 

Although President Nasser had clear differences with the Pales- 
tinian guerrillas over their rejection of the US peace proposals 
and the hijacking of western airliners at the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1970, one of his final acts was to secure agreement in 
Cairo between King Hussein of Jordan and the Palestinian 
leader, Yasser Arafat, for an end to the fighting between the 
Jordanian army and the guerrillas. 

Nasser’s sudden death on 28 September 1970 came as a 
profound shock, precipitating fears that peace prospects for the 
Middle East would now be jeopardized. A close associate of 
Nasser, and Vice-President at the time of his death. Col Anwar 
Sadat, was immediately appointed provisional President by the 
Cabinet and the ASU, later being elected President in a national 
referendum; by mid-1971 he was firmly in control of the Govern- 
ment. 

In November 1970 President Sadat had agreed to the creation 
of a federation with Sudan and Libya. Sudan, however, later 
postponed its membership of the union. In April 1971 Syria 
agreed to become the third member of the federation. The 
federation proposals, together with Sadat’s plan for the re- 
opening of the Canal, precipitated a crisis in the leadership, 
which led to a comprehensive purge by Sadat of opponents at 
all government levels, including Ali Sabri, one of the two Vico- 
Ptesidents. In July new elections were held, not only for all 
levels of the ASU, but also for trade unions and professional 
bodies. The first permanent Constitution since the 1952 revolu- 
tion was approved in September. It contained important clauses 
governing personal freedoms and replaced the name of the 
United Aj-ab Republic with that of the Arab Republic of Egypt. 

Egypt was becoming increasingly dependent on the USSR, 
both militarily and economically. Student riots at the beginning 
of 1972 prompted assurances from President Sadat that an 
armed confrontation with Israel was definitely intended. 
Against this background of increasing internal unease Egypt 
intensified efforts to diversify sources of development aid and 
armaments. The Suez-Alexandria (Sumed) pipeline received 
promises of Western backing, and in May 1972 a five-year 
preferential trade agreement was concluded with the European 
Community (EC, now European Union— EU). 

CRISIS IN RELATIONS WITH THE USSR 

The most striking event of 1972 was the dismissal of Soviet 
military advisers from Egypt in July. This did not lead to a 
rupture in Egyptian-Soviet relations but neither did it result in 
any significant rapprochement with the West; anti-American 
feeling persisted. A new round of diplomacy to state Egypt’s 
case, particularly in the West and the Far East, ensued, and 
arms supplies were requested from France and Britain. With 
the announcement on 2 August 1972 of Egypt’s plan to merge 
with Libya, France stated that supplies of Mirage fighters to 
Libya would continue, since Libya was not in direct conflict 
with Israel. 

Contacts with the USSR continued and economic relations 
appeared unaffected by the events of July, although it was clear 
^at the USSR was looking elsewhere to maintain its presence 
in the Mediterranean. It was unclear to what extent Sadat’s 
hand had been forced in ordering the Soviet withdrawal. 

INTERNAL UNREST 

A law enacted in August 1972 provided for penalties as severe 
M life imprisonment for offences endangering national unity, 
including opposing the Government by force and inciting vio- 
lence between Muslims and the Coptic minority. Gashes 
between these two communities were becoming more frequent 
^d, alonjg with groydng student unrest, were seen as an expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction with the state of ‘no-peace-no-war’. The 
Government resorted to repeated assurances of military prepar- 
ations. Indeed, in December 1972 Sadat ordered preparations 
for war, after strong criticism in the People’s Assembly (the 
new legislative body comprising 350 elected members and 10 
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presidential nominees— instituted by the now Constitution, and 
elected in October and November 1971) of the Government’s 
policies. Another cause of unease was the proposed merger with 
Libya, which many felt might give Col Muammar al-Qaddafi, 
the Libyan leader, excessive control over Egypt’s destiny. 

In January 1973 there were violent clashes between police 
and students. In Febru^ a number of left-wing elements, 
including several journalists, wore expcdled fi’om the ASU; stu- 
dent unrest continued and in March President Sadat took over 
from Aziz Sidqi (who was appointed in January 1972 in succes- 
sion to Dr Mahmoud Fawzi, 1970-72) as Prime Minister. 


RELATIONS WITH LIBYA 

Egypt and Libya had agreed a programme providing for full 
union by stages at a meeting between the two Heads of State 
in Benghazi, Libya, in August 1972, and a merger of the two 
countries was plannod for 1 September 1 973. The Libyan leader, 
Col Qaddafi, demonstrated greater enthusiasm than President 
Sadat for total union, and in July 1973 Qaddafi organized a 
40,000-8trong Libyan march on Cairo, in order to bring pressure 
to bear on Egypt. The march was turned back about 200 miles 
jfrom Cairo, however, and Sadat, although still supportive of 
eventual union, stafod that ‘enthusiasm and emotional impulses 
are not a sufficient basis for unity’. An agre(‘nu‘nt in principle 
was nevertheless signed on 29 August, but few prtictical steps 
were taken to ensure its prompt implementation, 

I’hroughout 1974 and early 1975 relations b(‘tween the two 
countries deteriorated to such an extent that President Sadat 
asserted in a press intervi(‘W in April 1975 that Qaddafi was 
‘100% sick’. At the time Libya had been threatening to take 
action against E^^ptians working in Libya. Relations worsened 
when a large Soviet-Libyan arms agrcHmH‘nt was revealed later 
in the month. In July 1977 open warfare* took place on the 
border between Egypt and Libya, and when Sadat visited Israel 
in November 1977 (see below), relations det(‘riorated even fu^ 
ther, with Egypt severing diplomatic relations with Libya in 
December. Libya joined the rest of the Arab world in condemning 
the Egypt-Israol peace treaty in March 1979, and it was reported 
that renewed outbreaks of fighting on the Kgypt-Libya border 
were prevented only by the intervention of the USA. In March 
1980 Libya constructed airfields and fortifications on the border 
with Egypt, and in Juno 1980 Egypt declared martial law in 
the border area with Libya for a period of one year. 

THE OCTOBER WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH 

Between the June 1967 war and October 1973 Egyptian leaders 
frequently stated that the war against Isracil would be resumed, 
but when Egyptian forces crossed tht! Suez Canal on 6 October 
1973, it came as a surprise both to Israel and the rest of the 
world. For President Sadat the war was a considerable triumph; 
it appeared to end the years of stalemate with Israel, and his 
personal reputation was greatly enhanced. As a result of the 
Disengagement Agreement signed by Israel and Egypt, Egyp- 
tian forces regained a strip of territory to the east of the Suez 
Canal (see map on p. 118). 

After the war extensive and far-reaching changes took place 
in Egypt. An amnesty was granted to many important political 
prisoners in January 1974, and in April was further extended 
to more than 2,000 persons who had boon imprisoned for political 
or criminal offences. Press censorship was (mded in February, 
and in May, at a national referendum, some 8.5m. voters gave 
a 99,95% endorsement to a programme of economic and social 
reform which concentrated on reconstruction, attracting forei^ 
investment, the introduction of a private enterprise sector in 
the economy (while still maintaining the public sector), and 
limiting police interference in everyday life. 

One result of the October War was Egypt’s improved relations 
with the USA. Diplomatic relations between the two countries 
were restored in November 1973 and the US Secretary of State, 
Dr Henry Kissinger, maintained a cordial relationship with 
President Sadat during the disengagement talks. US initiatives 
in peacemaking were generally welcomed by Egypt, while the 
USA became more conscious of the extent of its dependence on 
Arab oil. It was, therefore, in an atmosphere of rapprochement 
that President Richard Nixon visited Cairo in June 1974. 
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return to stalemate 

The euphoria which the crossing of the Suez Canal engendered 
began to dissipate during 1974. Increases in the cost of living, 
and the slow pace of economic reform, provoked riots in Cairo 
on 1 January 1976, and further disturbances among textile 
workers in March 1975, when the textile complex at el-Mahalla 
el-Koubra was closed for several days after violent clashes over 
pay demands. 

As a result of these disturbances Dr Abd al-Aziz Higazi, who 
had succeeded President Sadat as Prime Minister in September 
1974, resigned the premiership and was replaced in April 1975 
by Gten. Mamdouh Muhammad Salem, the former Minister of 
the Interior and Deputy Prime Minister. On 1 May 1975 Presi- 
dent Sadat announced that all lower-paid public-sector 
employees would receive additional cost-of-living allowances 
equal to 30% of their pay. 

During the first eight months of 1975 Dr Kissinger engaged 
in considerable ‘shuttle diplomac 3 r* and in September Eg 3 q)t and 
Israel signed the Second Interim Disengagement Agreement 
(see Documents on Palestine, p. 119). In brief, Israel withdrew 
from the Giddi and Mitla passes and Egypt recovered the Abu 
Rudeis oilfield in Sinai, while Article I of the Agreement stated 
that Egypt and Israel agreed that ‘the confiict between them 
and in the Middle East shall not be resolved by military force 
but by peaceful means’. This agreement brought upon President 
Sadat the strong disapproval of other Arab interests, particu- 
larly Syria, Jordan, Iraq and the PLO, as it appeared to them 
that Egypt was seeking to commit the whole Arab world to a 
policy of peace with Israel. The position had also been com- 
plicated by the fact that, at the Arab summit at Rabat in October 
1974, the PLO had achieved the status of the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people. In May 1976 Egypt 
attempted to consolidate an improvement in relations with the 
PLO by asking the Arab League to admit the PLO as a fiiU 
member. The rest of the Arab world was also aware that Egypt 
was establishing closer links with the USA at the expense of 
the USSR. In March 1976 he abrogated the Treaty of Friendship 
with the USSR, which Egypt had signed in 1971. In a speech 
to the Egyptian People’s Assembly, Sadat accused the USSR of 
exerting political, economic and military pressure on Egypt by 
criticizing his Mddle East policies, refiising to reschedule 
Egypt’s debts, and declining to provide supplies of weapons and 
spares. Egypt decided to expel about 40 Soviet diplomats in 
protest against the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 
December 1979 


POLITICAL ADVANCE AND DOMESTIC 
DIFFICULTIES 

During 1976 and for most of 1977 President Sadat was forced 
to concentrate increasingly on domestic issues. In March 1976 
three political ‘platforms’ were allowed to form within the ASU, 
and in the November 1976 elections to the People’s Assembly 
the ‘platforms’ entered the contest as full-scale political parties. 
The Arab Socialists (a pa^ of the centre, supporting Sadat) 
won 280 seats, while the Liberal Socialists (supporting political 
and economic liberalization) won 12 seats. The left-wing 
National Progressive Unionist Party (NPUP) won two seats. 
After the elections President Sadat announced that the ASU 
would take a less active political role in the future, acting more 
as a supervisozy body for the three parties’ activities. 

During 1976 Egypt’s economy was experiencing severe diffi- 
culty, and when in January 1977 Sadat announced a budget 
that, because of the withdrawal of subsidies, outlined significant 
price increases, severe riots erupted in Cairo and other centres. 
Consequently Sadat revoked the price increases, and in Feb- 
ruary he introduced a law which made a wide r^e of new 
offences (including some relating to industrial action) punish- 
able by hard labour for life. The legislation was subsequently 
endorsed by a national referendum. 

By June 1977 Sadat considered the internal situation in Egypt 
to be sufficiently under control to address the introduction of 
regulations to permit the creation of new political parties. A 
law was adopted by the People’s Assembly stipulating that each 
prospective new party must include at least 20 members of the 
People’s Assembly (existing parties excepted, and must have no 
history of political activity during the time of the monarchy). 
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This effectively excluded the Communist Party, the Muslim 
Brotherhood and the New Wafd Party. 

TOWARDS A PEACE TREATY WITH ISRAEL 

In November 1977, however, domestic issues were completely 
overshadowed by Sadat’s visit to Israel and his address to the 
Knesset, the Israeli legislature. No significant breakthroi^h 
was made immediately, with the status of any future Palestini^ 
state presenting the main obstacle. Talks continued in 1978, in 
spite of the opposition of much of the Arab world, which regarded 
Egypt’s unilateral bid for peace with Israel as detrimental to 
Arab unity. Egypt had pre-empted action being considered by 
Syria, Libya, ^geria, Iraq and ^e People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen, by severing diplomatic relations with these countries 
in December 1977. In September 1978 an unexpected 
breakthrough was achieved when, after talks at Camp David 
in the USA under the guidance of US President Jimmy Carter, 
Sadat and the new Israeli Prime Minister, Menachem Begin, 
signed two agreements. The first was a ‘framework for peace in 
the Middle East’ (see p. 119) and the second was a ‘framework 
for the conclusion of a peace treaty between Egypt and Israel’. 
The first agreement provided for a five-year transitional period 
during which the inhabitants of the Israeli-occupied West Bank 
of the Jordan and the Gaza Strip would obtain fiill autonomy 
and self-government, and the second provided for the signing 
of a peace treaty within three months. In the event, the signing 
of the peace treaty was delayed because of the question of 
whether there should be any linkage between the conclusion of 
the peace treaty and progress towards autonomy in the Israeli- 
occupied areas, but on 26 March 1979, after another intervention 
by President Carter, the signing took place. The treaty (see 
Documents on Palestine, p. 120) provided for a phased Israeli 
withdrawal from Sinai over a period of three years. This 
withdrawal went according to plan, and, for the first time, 
diplomatic relations between Egypt and Israel were established 
on 26 February 1980 and the two countries exchanged ambassa- 
dors. 

Proposals for Palestinian autonomy were contained in a sepa- 
rate letter published with the treaty, and provided for both 
sides to attempt to complete negotiations within 12 months. 
There would then be elections of Palestinian local councils, and 
a five-year transitional period would follow during which the 
final status of the West Bank and Gaza would be negotiated. 
The autonomy negotiations began in May 1979, but the deadline 
of 26 May 1980 passed without agreement being reached. The 
main obstructions were the presence and growth of Israeli 
settlements on the West Bank, Israel’s increasing insistence 
that Jerusalem was its eternal indivisible capital, and a funda- 
mental difference between Egyptian ideas of Palestinian 
autonomy, which were tantamount to an mdependent state, 
and those of Israel, which envisaged a limited form of self- 
government. 

The Camp David agreements and the subsequent peace treaty 
resulted in Egypt’s isolation in the Arab world. Syria, Algeria, 
Libya and the PLO had met in Damascus in September 1978 
and strongly condemned the Camp David agreements, and in 
March 1979, after the signing of the peace treaty, the Arab 
League Council met in Baghdad, Iraq, and passed a series 
of resolutions (see p. 122) comprising the withdrawal of Arab 
ambassadors to Egypt, the severing of economic and political 
links with Egypt, the withdrawal of Arab aid and the removal 
of the headquarters of the Arab League from Cairo to Tunis. 
Some Arab states were reluctant to implement these decisions, 
but when Saudi Arabia also severed diplomatic relations with 
Egypt in late April, Egypt’s isolation became potentially serious, 
although private Arab investment continued. (Only Oman, 
Sudan and Somalia now maintained diplomatic relations with 
Egypt.) As a result, Egypt became increasingly dependent on 
financial and military aid from the USA. During 1980 the 
damage infiicted by ^e economic measures imposed against 
Egypt was offset by the growing strength of Egypt’s own eco- 
nomy. The exchange of ambassadors between Egypt and Sudan 
and Egypt’s sale of arms worth US $25m. to Iraq in the same 
month were indicative of its reduced isolation. 
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INTERNAL POLITICAL CHANGE 

Since 1976 President Sadat had been trying to allow the forma- 
tion of political parties while at the same time ensunng that 
dangerous opposition did not achieve too much influence. In a 
law of June 1977 political parties were legalized. Disturbed by 
the revival of the Wafd Party (as the New Wafd Party) and the 
criticisms of the NPUP, Sadat won approval in a referendum 
for new regulations on political parties which resulted in the 
disbanding of the New Wafd Party and the suspension of the 
NPUP. In July Sadat announced the creation of a new political 
party, the National Democratic Party (NDP), with himself as 
leader, which in practice replaced the Arab Socialist Party. In 
September 1978 an official opposition party, the Socialist Labour 
Party (SLP), was formed. 

The signing of the Camp David agreements in September 
1978, al^ough causing the resignation of the Egyptian Minister 
of Foreign ASaics, Muhammad Ibrahim Kamel, was generally 
popular in Egypt, and in October Sadat appointed a new Govern- 
ment, designed to farther the peace process, with Mustafa Kh^l 
as Prime Minister. Khalil also became Minister of Forei^ 
Affairs in February 1979. The signing of the peace treaty in 
Mardb was followed by a referendum in April at which 99.95% of 
the voters approved the document. A simultaneous referendum 
gave Sadat a mandate for fresh general elections and for future 
constitutional changes. The elections, held in June, resulted in 
a convincing win for Sadat’s NDP, which obtained 302 seats in 
the expanded 392-seat People’s Assembly. On 30 April 1980 the 
People’s Assembly approved a number of amendments to the 
Constitution, the most important of which provided Sadat with 
the opportunity to seek farther terms as President and recog- 
nized that Islamic jurisprudence was the basis of Egyptian law. 

On 12 May 1980 the Prime Minister, Mustafa Khdil, offered 
his resignation. Two days later, Sadat appointed a Government 
in which he himself became Prime Minister. The constitutional 
amendments then received the approval of more than 98% of 
the voters at a further referendum. One of these amendments 
provided for the election of a 210-member Majlis ash-Shura 
(Advisory Council) to replace the former Central Committee of 
the ASU. Elections took place in September 1980, at which tho 
NDP won all 140 elective seats. The remaining 70 members 
were appointed by the President. The NDP also increased in 
strength in the People’s Assembly in 1980 and early 1981, as 
at least 13 members of the ofificid opposition SLP defected to 
the NDP or became independents. 

MUBARAK SUCCEEDS SADAT 

Although political parties had been allowed by Sadat, power 
had remained with his own NDP, yet opposition was never far 
beneath the surface. In the summer of 1981 there were clashes 
between Copts and militant Islamists, resulting in numerous 
arrests and the closure of various newspapers. Sadat was trying 
to stifle the opposition, of whatever religious or political persua- 
sion. 

On 6 October 1981 Sadat was assassinated at a military 
parade by a group of militant Islamists led by Lt Khaled Islam- 
bouli, who was executed with four associates on 15 April 1982. 
An Islamist rebellion, which began in Asyout immediately after 
the assassination, was quickly suppressed, and Vice-President 
Muhammad Hoard Mubarak was confirmed as President in a 
referendum on 13 October. 

Following his sudden rise to power, although many of the 
late President’s religious and political detainees were released, 
Mubarak continued to arrest Islamist fundamentalists, several 
hundred of whom were tried on charges of belonging to the al- 
Jihad organization which plotted to overthrow the G&vemment 
in 1981. In September 1984, 174 of the 302 people arrested in 
connection with Sadat’s murder were acquitted of conspiring to 
overthrow the Gk)vemment; 16 were sentenced to hard labour 
for life; and the remainder received prison sentences ranging 
from two to 15 years. The state of emergency that had been 
declared after the assassination of President Sadat was subse- 
quently extended at regular intervals. 

In his first government reshuffle, in January 1982, Mubarak 
replaced Dr Ali Abd ar-Razzaq Abd al-Majid (the architect of 
Egypt’s ‘open door policy’) as Deputy Prime Minister for Finance 
Economy, sign alling a concern to correct the great inequal- 
ities of wealth in Egypt. A second reshuffle in August, including 
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the dismissal of three Deputy Prime Ministers, was intended to 
secure an improved economic performance. 

In foreign affairs, the early months of Mubarak’s presidency 
were preoccupied with the question of the return of Sinai by 
Israel under the ‘Camp David process’. After many last-minute 
problems, the last section was returned to Egypt on 25 April 

1982- although a dispute persisted until 1989 concerning the 
1 sq km of the Taba enclave on tho Egypt-lsrael border, north 
of the Gulf of Aqaba, which was still occupied by Israel. Relations 
between the two countries were subsequently soured, most 
significantly, by Israel’s invasion of Lebanon in June 1982, in 
protest at which Egypt withdrew its ambassador from Tel-Aviv; 
and by Israel’s suppression of the Palestinian uprising in the 
Occupied Territories (see below). There were signs during 

1983— such as the readiness of Iraq and the PLO to restore 
normal diplomatic links, the resumption of trade with Jordan 
and with Iraq, and the increased flow of Arab .money into 
Egyptian banks-that the period of the country’s ostracism by 
olher Arab states (with the exception of those with the most 
severe regimes, such as Algeria, Libya and Syria) was drawing 
to a close. President Mubarak had openly supported Yasser 
Arafat when a Syrian-inspired revolt against his l(^adership of 
the PLO erupted in 1983, in the Beka‘a Valley, in Lebanon. In 
recognition of Egypt’s support, Arafat visiUid Mubarak for talks 
in Cairo in December 1983, his first visit to Egypt for six 
years, marking the end of the rift b(itween Egyi)t and tho PLO. 
Substantial proof of Egypt’s rehabilibition was provided by its 
readmission to the Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC) 
in March 1984, although several countri(^H, notably Libya and 
Syria, opposed the move. 

RELATIONS WITH SUDAN: 1982-^7 

A joint Egypt-Sudan Nile Valley Parliament, a Higher Integra- 
tion Council and a Joint Fund, based on th(» two countries’ 
common interests in the River Nile, were (‘stfiblished by charter 
in October 1982. The Parliament, comprising 60 Egyptian and 
60 Sudanese members, was inauguraUjd in May 1983. Relatively 
powerless in itself, it was designed as th(i first step towards 
economic integration and an ultimaU^ federation of tho two 
states. The Higher InUigration Ccmncil was to meet regularly 
to organize and review joint economic projects and to plan all 
aspects of the transition to the hoi)ed-for federation. It was 
also to bo used as a forum to co-ordinaUt policy on Pan-Arab 
questions. 

In October 1984 Egypt unilaterally withdrew from tho confed- 
eration agreement for a ‘Union of Arab Rctpublics’, which it had 
entered into with Syria and Libya in 1971, saying it was no 
longer relevant. In April 1985 President Nimeri of Sudan was 
deposed by Lt-Gcn. Abd ar-Rahman Swar ad-I)ahab in a blood- 
less coup, which was endorsed by Col (Jaddafi of Libya, who 
urged Arabs to overthrow other ‘reactionary’ regimens, implicitly 
including Egypt. Lt-Gen, Swar ad-I)ahab reaffirmed Sudan’s 
commitment to the integration agroomcmt of 1 982 during a visit 
to Egypt in October, but the Sudanese Government, led by Sadiq 
al-Mahdi (who became Prime Minister in May 1986), sought to 
improve its relations with Libya. It was also feared that relations 
between Egypt and the now Sudanese regime would be embit- 
tered by the presence of ox-President Nimeri in Egypt, where 
he had been granted political asylum. Bilateral links were 
placed on a more secure footing in February 1987, when Sadiq 
al-Mahdi and his Egyptian counterpart, Atif Sidqi (appointed 
in November 1986, see below), signed a ‘Brotherhood Charted 
in Cairo. This was understood to supersede the integration 
charter of October 1982 and to form the basis for future relations 
between the two countries. It was agreed in July 1987 that 
the issue of Nimeri’s political asylum in Egypt should not be 
permitted to jeopardize bilateral links. 

THE RE-EMERGENCE OP THE NEW WAFD PARTY 

The right-wing New Wafd, as the Wafd Party, had led the 
Egyptian nationalist movement against Britain between 1919 
and 1952. In the slightly more liberal atmosphere developing 
under Mubarak, the New Wafd reformed in August 1983, and 
Muhammad Fouad Serag ed-Din emerged from political retire- 
ment to lead the party. Alarmed, as Sadat had been in 1978, 
at the New Wafd’s potential for popular support, Mubarak’s 
Government refused to recognize the party, but its legality was 
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finally established by the courts in January 1984. In its modem 
guise, the New W^d was more heterogeneous t.hfl-n before, 
comprising Copts, Nasserites, Islamist fundamentalists, former 
army officers (both pro- and anti-Nasser) and socialist and 
liberal businessmen. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1984 

In April 1984, in the hope that he could consolidate his authority 
and also (by restoring a measure of real democracy) establish 
himself as a popular leader who was tolerant, within limits, of 
opposition, Mubarak promised the first ‘free, honest and sincere’ 
elections in Eg^t for more than 30 years. Safe passage in these 
elections for his ruling National Democratic Party (NDP) had 
effectively been assured by an electoral law passed in July 1983, 
requiring parties to gain a miniTmiTY^ 8% of the total vote in 
order to be represented in the People’s Assembly, which was to 
be increased from 392 elected seats to 448 from 48 constituen- 
cies. Elections to the People’s Assembly took place on 27 May, 
and the NDP accordingly took 72 9% of the total vote (the official 
turn-out was only 43.14% of eH^ble voters), enti tling it to 389 
seats. Of the four other participating parties, only the New 
Wafd, with 16.1% of the vote, crossed the 8% threshold, winning 
59 seats in the Assembly. The opposition parties claimed that 
the elections had been undemocratic, accusing the Government 
of widespread fraud and intimidation of voters. The elector^ 
alliance of the New Wafd and the fundamentalist Muslim 
Brotherhood was thought to have alienated many of Egypt’s 
6m. Copts, potentially a major constituency for the New w5fd. 

The Assembly elections left Mubarak firmly in power, with a 
viable, yet politically brittle, opposition in the New Wafd, and 
the subversive Muslim Brotherhood in a relatively open poHtical 
role, in which their activities could more easily be monitored. 
The Prime Minister, Fuad Mohi ed-Din, died on 5 June 1984, 
and in mid-July Mubarak reshuffled his Cabinet. 

DIPLOMATIC DEVELOPMENTS 

As if to si^al its progress back into the Arab fold, Egypt severed 
diplomatic relations with El Salvador and Costa Rica in May 
1984, in response to a call from the Jerusalem Committee of 
the (}IC, after both countries had transferred their embassies 
in Israel from Tel-Aviv to Jerusalem (see The Jerusalem Issue, 
p. 97). Egypt and Morocco a^eed, in principle, to resume diplo- 
matic relations, while President Mubarak and Kmg Hassan 
discussed moves to end Egypt’s suspension from the Arab 
League, the last major obstacle to Egypt’s reintegration into the 
Arab community of states. 

The full resumption of diplomatic relations with the USSR 
was also achieved during 1984, following the visit to Cairo in 
May of Vladimir Polyakov, the last Soviet ambassador to Egypt, 
who had been expelled with 1,000 or more experts by President 
Sadat in 1981. Mubarak had previously allowed the experts to 
return, and had signed trade and cultural agreements with the 
USSR. While it sought improved relations with the USSR, Egypt 
stood second only to Israel in the amount of economic and 
military aid which it received from the USA. 

Egypt’s renewed commitment to issues affecting the entire 
Arab community (in particular, as concerning its relations with 
Israel, the Palestinian question) gave it the confidence to use 
its influence with both sides in the Arab-Israeli conflict to try 
to adiieve a general peace in the Middle East. Israel repeatedly 
accused Egypt of contraventions of the military provisions of 
the 1979 peace treaty, and the question of ovmership of the 
disputed Taba region was a further obstacle to any improvement 
in bilateral relations. In Januaiy 1986 Israel agreed to submit 
the dispute to international arbitration, provided that this was 
preceded by a period of conciliation (during which arbitrators 
would try to secure a compromise solution before delivering a 
binding decision). The process of arbitration began in December, 
In May 1987 eadh side presented its case for sovereignly to the 
arbitration panel, and in September a three-member ‘concili- 
ation chamber* was established. This failed to formulate a 
compromise solution in the 60 days allotted to it. In January 
1988 Israel rejected a US plan whereby Egypt would be granted 
sovereignty over Taba while Israel was given access to the area, 
and in July Egypt rejected further attempts at compromise 
which failed to establish Egyptian sovereignty. The arbitration 
panel effectively awarded sovereignty to Egypt on 29 September, 


but left a key border undefined. Discussions on the final arrange- 
ments for the Taba enclave were held in January 1989, and 
Egypt assumed control over the area in March. 

EGYPT’S REHABILITATION AND MEDDLE EAST 
PEACE INrnATIVES 

In September 1984 Jordan decided to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions with Egypt. The gradual rehabilitation of Egypt as a 
political force in the Middle East was deeply firustrating to 
Libya and Syria, as it was progressing without Egypt’s being 
required to renounce the Camp David agreements or the 1979 
treaty with Israel, which had been the cause of its ostracism. 
Furthermore, E^t’s rehabilitation suggested the emergence 
of a moderate alignment in Arab politics which could bring its 
influence to bear on the seemingly intractable problems facing 
the region, in opposition to the particular aims of Syria. Egypt’s 
confidence in its role in international affairs was demonstrated 
by Mubarak’s active involvement in attempts to find a diplo- 
matic solution to the Iran-Iraq War. (He made an unexpected 
visit to Baghdad in March 1985, despite the fact that diplomatic 
relations between Egypt and Iraq had been severed in 1979.) 
The division of loyalties in this conflict reflected the wider split 
in the Arab world, with Egypt, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and, less 
vocally, the other Gulf states supporting Iraq, while Libya and 
Syria, hoping to usurp Egypt’s traditional role as leader of the 
Arab commumty, bacied Iran. Relations with Libya continued 
to deteriorate. La July 1985 Col Qaddafi barred Egyptian wor- 
kers (of whom there were some 100,000 in the country at the 
time) from Libya, in retaliation against a similar Egjptian 
measure preventing Libyans from working in Egypt. 

Consolidating the contacts first made between them after 
Yasser Arafat’s expulsion from Lebanon at the end of 1983, 
following the revolt against his leadership of Fatah, the PLO 
leader, King Hussein of Jordan and President Mubarak con- 
tinued their discussions on the Palestinian issue during 1984 
and 1985, in Cairo and Amman. In February 1985 King Hussein 
and Yasser Arafat agreed, in principle, that a joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation could take part in a Middle East peace 
conference that would include the members of the UN Security 
Council, although issues regarding the composition of such a 
delegation and the basis on which peace talks would proceed 
were not resolved. The PLO rejected UN Resolution 242 as a 
basis for negotiation and it was not clear whether the 
Palestinian representation in the joint delegation would com- 
prise members of the PLO. The US Administration of Ronald 
Reagan, for its part, maintained that it would not negotiate 
with the PLO unless it accepted Resolution 242 and therefore, 
implicitly, Israel’s right to exist; King Hussein voiced equivocal 
approval only, standing by the agreement he had made with 
Arafat. 

A series of terrorist incidents during the second half of 1985, in 
which factions of the PLO loyal to Yasser Arafat were implicated, 
damaged the PLO’s credibility as a participant in peace negotia- 
tions and virtually assured the failure of the Jordanian-PLO 
peace initiative, hi November, in Cairo, Yasser Arafat, res- 
ponding to pressure from King Hussein and President MuWak 
for the PLO to renounce violence, reiterated a PLO decision of 
1974 to confine military operations to Israel and the Occupied 
Territories; this was haidly the unequivocal statement that the 
two leaders had sought and was immediately repudiated by 
Arafat’s aides. 

In September 1986 President Mubarak met with Prime Min- 
ister Shimon Peres of Israel in Alexandria, Egypt, to discuss 
ways of reviving the Middle East peace process. After the 
summit meeting (the first between Egypt and Israel since 
August 1981), and following the signing of the Taba arbitration 
agreement (see above), Mubarak appointed Muhammad Bassi- 
ouni, Egypt’s former ^arg4 d’affaires in Tel-Aviv, as ambas- 
sador to Israel. The previous Egyptian Ambassador had been 
recalled from Israel in 1982, following the Israeli invasion 
of Lebanon. 

It was largely as a result of its links with Israel that a new 
rift occurred between Egypt and the PLO in 1987. The crisis in 
relations was precipitated by the reunification of the Palestinian 
movement that took place at a session of the Palestine National 
Council (PNC) in Algiers in April 1987. One of the conditions 
that dissident PLO factions exacted as the price for their return 
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to the mamstream of the movement, under Yasser Arafat’s 
leadership, was the weakening of Arafat's links with Eg:pt. The 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) initially 
demanded the immediate severance of relations, but the PNC 
finally adopted a compromise resolution urging the reappraisal 
of PLO links with Egypt, and making future contacts dependent 
on Egypt’s abrogation of the Camp David accord and the 1979 
peace treaty with Israel. President Mubarak responded by 
closing all the PLO’s offices in Egypt at the end of April 1987. 

D^RNAL DISSENSION 

While conscious of the need to relieve the counts finances of 
the crippling burden of state subsidies, President Mubar^ 
was also aware of the dangers to social stability inherent in 
increasing the prices of basic commodities. These dangers were 
demonstrated by riots in the town of Kafr ad-Dawar in Sep- 
tember 1984, which were prompted by modest price increases 
in staple foodstuffs. The Government, nevertheless, continued 
gradually to reduce subsidies on food, electricity and oil. 

The campaign by Islamist fundamentalists for the legal 
system fuUy to adopt the principles of the SharCa (Islamic law) 
intensified and became part of a wider resurgence of Islamic 
consciousness in Egypt. An amendment to the Constitution, 
endorsed by the People’s Assembly in 1980, made Islamic law 
the basis of national law, and this was largely, but not fuUy, 
implemented. As well as taking account of the views of a 
potentially volatile Islamist section of the community, Mubarak 
had to take care not to alienate the country’s Coptic Christians 
(many of whom occupied important positions in commerce, 
industry and the professions). Mubarak did make concessions 
to purist doctrine by imposing tighter censorship on books and 
films and by restricting the progress of female emancipation. 
However, he continued to take measures to prevent agitation 
by fundamentalists from destabilizing the country: banning 
Islamic rallies, arresting militant Islamic leaders and, in July 
1985, placing all mosques under the control of the Ministry of 
Awqaf (Islamic Endowments). 

A further threat to public order arose from Egypt’s poor 
economic condition, which exaggerated the already wide discre- 
pancy in living standards between the vast and growing num- 
bers of people who lived in great poverty, and a rich minority. 
Seeking to prioritize this issue, {Resident Mubarak appointed 
Dr Ali Lutfi, a former Minister of Finance under President 
Sadat, as Prime Minister on 4 September 1985, following the 
resignation of Gen. Kamal Hassan Ali and his Council of Minis- 
ters. Ali Lutfi presided over a Council of Ministers containing 
nine new appointees and three members who, while retaining 
their portfolios, were elevated to the rank of Deputy Prime 
Minister, making four in all. 

On 26 February 1986, reacting to speculation that their period 
of service was to be extended by one year, to four years, some 
17,000 poorly-paid conscripts to the Central Security Force 
(CSF) staged violent protests in and around Cairo, destroying 
two luxury hotels and damaging other buildings used by tourists 
in the Pyramids area of the city. The disturbeinces lasted for 
three days and there were clashes between the conscripts and 
the Army, which was attempting to regain control of tiie city. 
According to government figures, 107 people died as a result of 
the mutiny, and 1,324 members of the CSF were arrested. 
The Minister of the Intenor, Ahmad Rushdi, who was held 
responsible for the failure of the intelligence services to detect 
signs of unrest in the CSF, was dismissed and replaced by Maj.- 
Gen. Zaki Badr. 

In November 1986 President Mubarak accepted the resigna- 
tion of Prime Minister Ali Lutfi. A new Council of Ministers, 
containing, among several changes, a new Minister of Fmance 
and three other new ministers in positions related to economic 
matters, was appointed under a new premier, Dr Atif Sidqi. 
President Mubarak was believed to have been critical of Ai 
Lutfi’s apparent readiness to accede to demands firom the IMF 
for the introduction of far-reaching economic reforms, in return 
for financial aid, and yet dissatisfied with the pace of reform to 
combat the continuing deterioration of the economy. 

THE 1987 GENERAL ELECTION 
Agitation by mihtant Islamists led to student riots in Asyout in 
October 1986 (in protest against the university authorities’ 


refusal to allow women to veil their faces on university premises) 
and in February 1987. In December 1986 it was revealed that, 
three or four months earlier, four reserve army officers and 29 
ci^ans, allegedly linked with the Islamic Jihad organization, 
had been arrested in Cairo, accused of plotting to overthrow the 
Government. This was the first known case of fundamentalist 
infiltration of the armed forces since the assassination of Presi- 
dent Sadat in 1981. Another, communist-inspired, coup plot 
was reportedly foiled in December. 

A referendum was held on 12 February 1987, to decide 
whether the People’s Assembly should be dissolved, prior to the 
holding of a general election on the basis of a new doctoral law, 
providing for a total of 48 seats for independent candidates in 
the 468-seat assembly. The new law had been quickly adopted 
in December 1986 to pre-empt a ruling by the KSupreme Constitu- 
tional Court that the general election of 1984 had been unconsti- 
tutional, as independent candidates had not been allowed to 
stand. An overwhelming vote in the referendum in favour of 
the dissolution of the People’s Assembly facilitated the holding 
of a general election on 6 April. Mubarak hoped that the election 
would establish his (government on a firm constitutional basis 
and effectively secure him a second term as President. The SLP, 
the Liberal Socialist Party (LSP) and the Muslim Brotherhood 
(which was legally barred from forming its own political party) 
decided to form an electoral alliance, principally in order to 
overcome the requirement for political parties to win at least 
S% of the total vote before they qualified for s(‘ats in the People’s 
Assembly, a requirement that effectively pnweiited a single 
opposition party from gaining significant representation. The 
doctrine of wholesale application of Islamic law, tho Muslim 
Brotherhood’s principal tenet, was a prominent element in the 
alliance’s campaign. 

The election campaign was marred by sectarian clashes 
between Muslims and Christians in several towns, including 
Suhag and Beni-Suef, in February and March 1987, and the 
opposition parties accused the Government of electoral fraud, 
the intimidation of opposition candidates and other forms of 
corruption. 

Polling resulted in a large, though reduced, majority for the 
ruling NDP in the People’s Assembly. The NDP won 346 seats 
(compared with 389 at the previous election in 1 984), the opposi- 
tion parties won a total of 96, and independents seven. The 
SLP-LSP-Muslim Brotherhood alliance won a combined total of 
60 seats, of which the Brotherhood took 37, making it the largest 
single opposition group in the now Assembly. The New Wafd 
Party, which, with 58 seats, had been tho only opposition party 
to be represented in the previous Assembly, won only 35 seats. 

In July 1987 Mubarak was nominated by tho ncicessary two- 
thirds’ mjgority of People’s Assembly members to sock a second 
six-year term as President. Mubarak, the sole candidate, was 
duly confirmed in office by national referendum on 5 October, 
polling 97.1% of the votes cast. 

The principal threat to Mubarak’s position remained the 
activities of Islamist militants. More than 500 Islamist funda- 
mentalists, mostly members of Islamic Jihad and Jama’ah al- 
Islamiyah, were reportedly arrested after the attempted assas- 
sination of former Minister of the Interior Maj.-Gen. Hassan 
Abou Basha and two US diplomats in May 1987, and of a left- 
wing magazine editor m June. Egypt severed its remaining 
diplomatic ties with Iran in May, dosing the Iranian interests 
section at the Swiss embassy, which, it was alleged, maintained 
contacts with Islamist extremists. 

RELATIONS RESTORED WITH THE ARAB LEAGUE 

President Mubarak and Yasser Arafat held two Sessions of 
discussions in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, in July 1987; the PLO’s 
offices in Egypt, closed since April, were reopened, unoffidally, 
at the end of July and, formally, at the end of November. At the 
talks, both leaders endorsed proposals (which were already 
supported by Egypt and Jordan) for the convening of an inter- 
national peace conference on the Middle East, under UN aus- 
pices, involving the five permanent members of the UN Security 
Coundl and all parties to the conflict, including the PLO. 
President Mubarak and the Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Shimon Peres, had agreed in prindple on the need for an 
international conference when the latter visited Egypt in Feb- 
ruary, though the issue of PLO representation remained an 
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obstacle to further progress. The Israeli Prime Minister, Itzhak 
Shamir, waa opposed to a peace conference in any form, and 
suggested direct talks between Israel, Egypt, a Jordanian-Pales- 
tinian delegation, and the USA. President Mubarak urged the 
PLO to devise a formula for its inclusion in an international 
peace conference, and, during a visit to Israel in July (the first 
by a high-ranking Egyptian since 1982), the Egyptian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Dr Esmat Abd al-Meguid, appealed to the 
Israeli Government to participate in such a conference. 

In November 1987, at a summit conference in Amman, Jordan, 
which was attended by the majority of Arab leaders (excluding 
Col Qaddafi of Libya), the Syrian President, Hafilz al-Assad, 
obstructed proposals to readmit Egypt to membership of the 
^ab League. However, recognizing Egypt’s support for Iraq in 
its war against Iran and acknowledging the influence that Egypt 
(as the most populous and, militarily, liie most powerfiil Arab 
nation) could bring to bear on the problems of the region, the 
conference approved a resolution putting the establishment 
of diplomatic links with Egypt at the discretion of member 
governments. One week after the conference ended, nine Arab 
states (the United Arab Emirates, Iraq, Kuwait, Morocco, the 
Yemen Arab Republic, Bahrain, Saudi Arabia, Mauritania and 
Qatar) had re-established fuH diplomatic relations with Egypt 
Of the remaining 12 members of the League, three (Sudan, 
Somalia and Oman) had maintained diplomatic links with Egypt 
throughout the period of the boycott, Jordan and Djibouti had 
re-established them in 1985 and 1986, respectively, and the 
PLO (to which the League accorded nation status) had recently 
begun to settle its differences with Egypt. In February 1988 the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen restored full diplomatic 
relations with Egypt, leaving Algeria, Lebanon, Libya and Syria 
as the only Arab League members not to have done so. Libya 
was the most outspoken critic of the change in Uie League’s 
policy towards E^^^) complaining that tlie 1979 peace treaty 
with Israel, the original reason for Egypt’s ostracism, remained 
in force. In November Algeria announced that it would re- 
establish diplomatic relations with Egypt, and in June 1989 fiill 
diplomatic relations with Lebanon were restored. 

Following Jordan’s decision, in July 1988, to sever its legal 
and administrative links with the West Bank region (annexed by 
Jordan in 1950 but, like the Gaza Strip, under Israeli occupation 
since 1967), President Mubarak urged the PLO to exercise 
caution in its plans to declare an independent Palestinian state 
and to form a govemment-in-exile. However, in November Egypt 
granted fuU recognition to the newly-declared Palestinian state. 

The visit of King Fahd of Saudi Arabia to Cairo in March 
1989 was a further sign of the rehabilitation of Egypt’s standing 
in tide Arab world. In May President Mubarak represented 
Egypt at an emergency summit meeting of the Arab League in 
Casablanca, Morocco. The meeting, convened to rally support 
for the diplomatic initiatives of Yasser Arafat following the 
Palestinian declaration of independence, was preceded by a 
meeting of foreign ministers of the majority of the League’s 
members, which endorsed Egypt’s formal readmission to the 
Arab League after an absence of 10 years. Despite Libya’s 
opposition to Egypt’s readmission to the League, Col Qaddafi 
attended the meeting, and held separate talks with President 
Mubarak. In June 1989 it was announced that Egypt was 
preparing to reopen its border with Libya, and in October Col 
Qaddafi visited Egypt, the first such visit for 16 years, for 
further discussions with President Mubarak. 

MIDDLE EAST PEACE MOVES 

Egypt was hopeful that its improved standing in the Arab world 
would enhance its role as a mediator in the Middle East peace 
process. In February 1989, during a tour of five Middle Eastern 
countries, Eduard Shevardnadze made the first visit to Egypt 
by a Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs for 15 years, and held 
talks with both President Mubarak and Moshe Arens, the Israeli 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. In the wake of the Israeli peace 
initiative announced in April 1989 (see Documents on Palestine, 
p. 127), Egypt directed its diplomatic efforts towards activating 
preliminary negotiations between Palestinian and Israeli del- 
egations. In September President Mubarak sought to persuade 
the Israeli Government to accept 10 points clarifying its peace 
initiative (the *Mubarak plan’) so that direct Palestinian-Israeli 
negotiations could begin. The 10 points in question were: a 


commitment by Israel to accept the results of the elections 
proposed under its initiative; the supervision of the elections by 
international observers; the granting of immunity to elected 
representatives; the withdrawal of the Israeli Defence Force 
from tibe balloting area; a commitment by Israel to begin negotia- 
tions within three to five years after the proposed elections; the 
ending of Israeli settlement of the West Bank; complete freedom 
as regards election propaganda; a ban on enfry of all Israelis to 
the Occupied Territories on the day of the proposed elections; 
the participation of residents of East Jerusalem in the elections; 
a commitment by Israel to ihe principle of exchanging land for 
peace. In early December, following two months of US diplomatic 
support for (and development oO the ‘Mubarak plan’, Egypt 
accepted a five-point US framework for the holding of elections 
in the Occupied Territories. By early 1990, however, there had 
been no appreciable progress in the peace process, which had 
been further complicated by Israel’s apparent intention to settle 
in the Occupied Territories some of the Soviet Jewish immi- 
grants who had arrived in the country in large numbers 
throughout 1989 and continued to do so in 1990. 

Egypt’s increasing fhistration at the lack of progress in the 
peace process and its concern about the escalation of the 
Palestinian intifada (especially after the murder of seven Pales- 
tinians by an Israeli ci^an at Rishon LeZiyyon in May 1990) 
led it to assume a more critical stance towards the Israeli 
Government in the first half of 1990. In May President Mubarak 
warned that the increased immigration of Soviet Jews into 
Israel threatened to destroy the whole peace process and could 
lead to a new war m the Middle East. In June, after the 
formation of a new Israeli Government by Itzhak Shamir, the 
Egyptian Government condemned Israel in even harsher terms, 
suggesting that it was preparing for war in the region. Following 
the suspension by the US Government of its disdogue with the 
PLO in June 1990, Egypt again attributed the disintegration 
of the peace process to Israeli intransigence’ and urged the 
resumption of the US-PLO dialogue. 

In March 1988 Egypt signed an arms co-operation agreement 
with the USA, replacing the memorandum of understanding 
signed in 1979. The new five-year agreement placed Egypt on 
the same footing with the Ui^ as Israel and the members of 
NATO, giving it access to US defence contracts and to the latest 
weaponry, as well as exempting Egyptian military exports from 
US import duties. In April the US Government notified Congress 
that it intended to proceed with controversial plans to sell 555 
battle tanks to Egypt, at a cost of $2,000m. Three months later, 
similar intentions were announced regarding the sale of 144 
US Maverick air-to-ground missiles, costing $27m. The arrest, 
in July, of an Egyptian with American citizenship, who was 
charged with stealing US missile parts and attempting to 
smuggle them to Egypt, placed these and further sales of US 
arms to Egypt in doubt. 

SOCIAL REPERCUSSIONS OF ECONOMIC CRISIS 

The extreme caution with which Egypt implemented economic 
reforms was largely due to fears that they would provoke further 
social unrest and increase the threat to social stability posed 
by Islamist activists. In December 1988 it was reported that 
more than 500 militant Islamist students in Cairo and Asyout 
had been arrested on suspicion of involvement in ‘anti-state 
activities’; and in April and May 1989, facing mounting popular 
discontent over price increases and food shortages, the Govern- 
ment acted to pre-empt disturbances during the month of Ram- 
adan by detaining more than 2,000 Islamist extremists. In June 
elections to the 210-member Advisory Council were contested 
by opposition parties (the Islamic Alliance’, consisting of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, the LSP and the SLP) for the first time 
since the establishment of the Council in 1980. Other political 
parties, however, boycotted the elections in protest at the pre- 
vailing state of emergency. None of the candidates from the 
‘Islamic Alliance’ was elected, and it was subsequently alleged 
that the NDP had achieved its victory by fraudulent means. 

In July and August 1989, in a further attempt by the Govern- 
ment to suppress political opposition, members of the proscribed 
Egyptian Communist Workers’ Party and Shi‘ite Muslims, 
including prominent members of the Muslim Brotherhood, were 
arrested on charges of subversion. By early September, following 
international protests, it was reported that most of the detainees 
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had been released. In December there was sp^ulation that 
Islamist fundamentalists had been responsible for the 
attempted assassination of the Minister of the Interior, Maj.- 
Gen. Zaki Badr, who had conducted the Grovemmenf s ruthless 
campaign against political dissent. In January 1990 Badr was 
dismissed from his post and replaced by Muhammad Abd al- 
Halim Moussa. In the same month the Egyptian Organization 
for Human Rights (EOHR) condemned die violence that, it 
alleged, was routinely inflicted on political detainees by the 
Egyptian security forces. 

In April 1990 three new political parties, the Green Party, 
the Democratic Unionist Party (DUP) and the Young Egypt 
Party (YEP), were legalized, bringing the total number of offi- 
cially recognized pohtical parties in Egypt to nine. 

THE 1990 GENERAL ELECTION 

In May 1990 a constitutional cnsis arose after Egypt’s Supreme 
Constitutional Court ruled that elections to the People’s 
Assembly in 1987 had been unconstitutional because the dec- 
toral law promulgated in 1986 unfairly discriminated against 
independent candidates. Legislation subsequently passed by the 
Assembly was deemed to be valid, but the Court declared that 
any new laws approved after 2 June 1990 could not be endorsed. 
In September President Mubarak announced that a popular 
referendum would be held on 11 October in order to decide 
whether the People’s Assembly should be dissolved; and that 
the electoral law would be amended with regard to Ihe limited 
number of independent candidates previously permitted to par- 
ticipate in elections. (The People’s Assembly, in recess since 4 
June, had granted the President permission to legislate by 
decree in its absence.) Of the 58.6% of the electorate who 
subsequently participated in the referendum, 94.34% voted for 
the dissolution of the People’s Assembly; this duly occurred on 
12 October. 

Campaigning for the elections to a new Assembly took place 
amid tensions resulting from the crisis in the Gulf (see below) 
and from the threat to Egypt’s security posed by Islamist extrem- 
ists hostile to the Government’s pro-Western stance over Iraq’s 
mvasion of Kuwait. The assassination of Dr Rifa’at el-Mahgoub, 
the Speaker of the People’s Assembly, on 12 October increased 
tensions and led to the most comprehensive security operation 
since President Sadat’s murder in 1981. Hundreds of suspected 
Islamists were arrested and detained in the suburbs of Cairo 
and the cities of Asyout and Beni-Suef, The Ministry of the 
Interior claimed that eight members of an extreme Islamist 
group, Al-Jihad (or Islamic Jihad), had been responsible for the 
assassination. 

At the legislative elections, held on 29 November and 6 
December 1990, the former requirement for political parties 
to win a minimum of 8% of the total vote in order to gain 
representation in the Assembly was abolished, and restrictions 
on independent candidates were removed. However, the Govern- 
ment refused to concede the opposition parties’ demands that 
the elections be removed from the supervision of the Ministry 
of the Interior, and that the emergency regulations (in force 
since 1981) be repealed. The elections resulted in a clear victory 
for the ruling NDP: of the 444 elective seats in the new Assembly, 
the NDP won 348 (compared with 346 at the 1987 general 
election), the NPUP won six, and independent candidates (of 
whom 56 were affiliated to the NDP, 14 to the New Wafd Party, 
eight to the SLP and one to the LSP) won 83. Voting in the 
remaining seven seats was suspended. President Mubarak exer- 
cised his right to appoint 10 additional deputies, including five 
Copts. While the turn-out of voters was estimated at only 
20%-30%, four of the main opposition groups, the New Wafd 
Party, the SLP, the LSP and the prohibited— but officially 
tolerated— Muslim Brotherhood, boycotted the elections after 
the Government refused their demands concerning the conduct 
of the poUs. The new People’s Assembly convened on 13 
December and elected Dr Ahmad Fathi Surur, formerly Minister 
of Education, as its Speaker. 

THE CRISIS IN THE GULF IN 1990-Rl 

In December 1989 Egypt and Syria restored full diplomatic 
relations after a rift of 12 years. The rapprochement between 
Egypt and Syria was widely regarded as signalling a shift away 
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from the balance of power which had prevailed in the Arab 
world throughout the 1980s. 

In November 1989 reports of widespread acts of violent dis- 
crimination against Egyptian expatriate workers in Iraq threat- 
ened the special relationship which had developed between 
Egypt and Iraq during the Iran-Iraq War, when Egypt provided 
Iraq with military equipment and advisers. Prior to the crisis 
in the Persian (Arabian) Gulf region precipitated by Iraq’s 
invasion and annexation of Kuwait in August 1990, Egypt had 
attempted to mediate between Iraq and Kuwait . Following the 
invasion of Kuwait, E^pt sought initially to maintain its role 
as a mediator, immediately proposing the convening of— and 
subsequently hosting— a summit meeting of Arab leaders. At 
the meeting, held on 10 August, Egypt firmly demanded the 
withtowal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait, and 12 of the 20 Arab 
League member states participating in the meeting voted to 
send an Arab deterrent force to the Gulf in support of the USA’s 
effort to deter an Iraqi invasion of Saudi Arabia. By late August 
about 5,000 Egyptian troops were reported to be in Saudi Arabia. 

Egypt’s quick success in mobilizing the support of ‘moderate’ 
Arab states for the economic sanctions imposed on Iraq by the 
UN, and for the defence of Saudi Arabia, emphasized the extent 
of the improvement in relations with Syria. While Iraq called 
on the Egyptian people to ov(»rthrow the Egyptian Government, 
there was no evidence of widespread popular support in Egypt 
for President Saddam Hussain of Iraq, and the* Government’s 
action was judged to have bolstered its doin(*stic popularity. 
While it condemned Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, however, the 
Muslim Brotherhood, demanded the immediate withdrawal of 
US forces from the Gulf and opposed the (lisj)atch of Egyptian 
troops to Saudi Arabia as part of an Arab (let(*rnjnt force. It 
was feared, too, that Egyptian expatriatei worketrs (totalling 
some 800,000 in Iraq and some 100,000 in Kuwait before the 
Iraqi invasion) returning in largo numbers from Iraq and 
Kuwait to almost certain unemployment in Egypt might have 
a destabilizing effect. Some 85,000 were reporh^d to have re- 
turned to Egypt by the end of August 1990, the total rising to 
more than 600,000, following the outbreak of hostilities between 
Iraq and the UN multinational force in January 1991. 

On 28 August 1990 President Mubarak and President Assad 
of Syria mc^t in Alexandria to discuss Arab (sflbrts to avert war 
in the Gulf. An extraordinary meeting of MinisU^rs of Foreign 
Affairs of Arab League member states took place in Cairo on 30 
August, but it was attended by represemtatives of only 12 
member states (those which had supported the proposal to send 
an Arab deterrent force to Saudi Arabia), reflecting the divisions 
which had arisen in the Arab world as a result of Iraq’s invasion 
of Kuwait. 

Following the outbreak of hostilities between Iraq and a UN 
multinational foree in January 1991, the Egyptian Government 
continued to support the anti-Iraq coalition. Egypt’s contingent 
within the multinational force, eventually boosted to 36,000 
troops, sustained only light casualties in the fighting. On the 
domestic front, there wore few disturbances during the war, 
and the opposition’s predictions of popular unrest proved 
unfounded. In fact, Egypt emerged from the conflict in the Gulf 
with its international reputation enhanced, largely as a result of 
President Mubarak’s firm leadership of ‘moderate’ Arab opinion. 
Moreover, the economy benefited from the waiving of almost 
US $14, 000m. of Egypt’s debts to the USA and other Western 
and Gulf states at an early stage in the crisis, and by the signing 
of an agreement with the IMF in May 1991, which, later in the 
same month, led to the rescheduling of $1 0,000m. of Egypt’s 
debt to the ‘Paris Club* of Western creditor governments, and 
the cancellation of the remaining $10, 000m. over a three-year 
period. 

Following the conclusion of the war in February 1991, Egypt 
took part in a meeting of the eight Arab nations (the six GCC 
member states, Egypt and Syria) that had participated in the 
UN multinational force, held on 5-6 March in the Syrian capital. 
The statement issued after the meeting, Imown as the Damascus 
Declaration, called for ‘a new Arab order to bolster joint Arab 
action’. It proposed, inter alia, that Egyptian and Syrian troops 
already deployed in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states should 
constitute the nucleus of an Arab regional security force. How- 
ever, in early May Egypt unexpectedly announced that its forces 
in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait were to be withdrawn. No Arab 
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re^onal sejnirily force as envisaged in the Damascus Declar- 
ation has smce been formed. 

EGYPT AND THE MIDDLE EAST PEACE PROCESS 
After the end of the Gulf crisis the Government’s foreign policy 
continued to focus on the twin themes of Arab reconciliation 
and a settlement of the Arab-Israeli dispute, with particular 
emphasis being given to the Palestinian chmension. Egypt par- 
ticipated m the inaugural meeting of the Middle East peace 
conference m Madrid, Spain, in October 1991. In later stages it 
attended bilateral sessions as an observer and multilateral 
sessions as a participant. Despite the procedural delays and the 
slow progress of the negotiations, Egypt felt that the conference 
repre^nted the best hope for a durable peace in the region and 
^t Egypt had an important role to play in co-ordinating 
^ab strategy and providing diplomatic expertise. The choice of 
Eg 3 rpts former deputy Prime Minister, Dr Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, as the new Secretary-General of the UN was regarded 
by Egypt as recogmtion of its moderating regional influence. 
President Mubarak welcomed the change of government in 
Isr^l in June 1992, and in July the Israeli Prime Minister, 
Itzhak Rabin, visited Cairo for talks with President Mubarak, 
who reportedly emphasized to him his opinion that progress in 
the peace process was dependent on a halt to Jewish settlements 
in the Occupied Territories. 

Egj^tian metflators played an active role during the secret 
negotiations which led to the Gaza-Jericho interim peace agree- 
ment between Israel and the PLO on 13 September 1993 (see 
Documents on Palestine, p. 128). The agreement made provision 
for limited Palestinian self-rule in the Gaza Strip and the 
town of Jericho on the West Bank. Once the agreement was 
announced, Egypt was the first Arab state that the PLO looked 
to for support. In October PLO and Israeli negotiating teams 
beg^ meeting regularly in Cairo, or at Taba on the Red Sea, 
to discuss the detailed implementation of the agreement. In 
November King Hussein of Jordan visited Cairo for talks on the 
Middle East peace process— his first visit since ^e Gulf crisis 
of 1990-91, which had strained relations l^tween the two coun- 
tries. In December, when talks between the PLO and Israel 
became deadlocked. President Mubarak convened an emergency 
summit meeting in Cairo between the Israeli Prime Minister 
and the PLO leader, Yasser Arafat. However, the meeting failed 
to achieve an agreement on the withdrawal of Israeli armed 
forces from Gaza and Jericho which had been scheduled to begin 
on 13 December, 

The massacre of more than 40 Palestinians in Hebron on the 
West Bank by an Israeli settler on 25 February 1994 provoked 
several days of angry demonstrations in Cairo. Egypt wi^tow 
its ambassador from Israel for consultations, but Egyptian 
diplomats tried to persuade both the PLO and Israel to resume 
their negotiations. Talks between Israel and the PLO recom- 
menced in Cairo on 29 March. On 4 April President Assad of 
Syria visited Cairo for talks with President Mubarak, reportedly 
concerning Syria’s dissatisfaction with Egjrpt’s support for the 
Israeli-PLO agreement. On 4 May, after months of negotiations, 
an agreement on Palestinian self-rule in Gaza and Jericho was 
signed in Cairo by the Israeli Prime Minister and the PLO 
Chairman at a ceremony presided over by President Mubarak 
and attended by the US Secretary of State and the Russian 
Minister of Foreign Aftairs. Under the terms of the agreement, 
Israeli forces withdrew from Gaza on 13 May and from Jericho 
on 17 May. 

OTHER REGIONAL ISSUES 

Egypt’s relations with Libya at this time were dominated by 
the repercussions of the ‘Lockerbie affaiF (see the chapter on 
Libya). With an estimated Im. Egyptians working in libya, 
Egypt used its diplomacy to try to avert a confrontation between 
Libya and the West, which could not only threaten the jobs of 
its workers but also undermine a steadily growing market for 
its exports. Egypt also regarded the Qaddafl regime as a useful 
ally in its struggle against Islamist militancy in the region. At 
the beginning of November 1993, as the UN Security Council 
was being urged by the USA, the United Kingdom and France 
to impose tougher economic sanctions on Libya, President Mub- 
arak met Col Qaddafl, although Egyptian mediation efforts 
failed to produce a compromise. Egypt was deeply embarrassed 


when a former Libyan foreign affairs minister and leading 
opponent of that regime, Mansour al-Kikhia, disappeared in 
Cairo in December 1993 during a human rights conference. 
There was speculation that al-Kikhia, who was living in esile 
in the USA, had been kidnapped by Libyan agents, despite 
assurances regarding his safety froiii senior Egyptian officials. 
(In 1997 the US Central Intelligence Agency claimed to have 
evidence that Egyptian agents had been involved in al-Kikhia’s 
abduction and that he had subsequently been executed by the 
Libyan regime. In February 1999 an Egyptian Court of Appeal 
ordered the Ministry of the Interior to pay £E100,000 in com- 
pensation to al-Kikhia’s widow.) In March 1994 Egypt attempted 
to mediate between rival Yemeni leaders, and hosted peace 
talks in Cairo between rival Somali factions. However, UN- 
sponsored talks in Cairo in June failed to achieve a cease- 
fire in the Yemeni civil war, and Egypt was accused by the 
northerners of favouring the breakaway south. In May, at the 
llih ministerial conference of the Non Aligned Movement, 
which took place in Cairo, the Egyptian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs met his Iranian counterpart, Ali Akbar Velayati, who 
was the first senior Iranian minister to visit Egypt since the 
Iranian Revolution. However, there was no improvement in 
relations between the two countries; Egypt maintained, that 
Iran was assisting Egypt’s Islamist mihtants. Following an 
increase in commercial and economic exchanges during 1993, 
Egypt resumed diplomatic relations witii South Africa in May 
1994, one month before President Mubarak stood down as 
Chairman of the Organization of African Unity (OAU). Egj^t’s 
relations with its southern neighbour, Sudan, deteriorated fol- 
lowing the visit to Khartoum, in December 1991, of a large 
Iranian delegation led by resident Hashemi Rafsanjani. 
Acutely aware of the dangers posed by its own Islamist milit- 
ants, Egypt was alarmed by Iran’s support for Sudan’s military 
regime, which is dominated by the National Islamic Front, and 
by the dangerous escalation of Islamist violence in Algeria. In 
June 1993 President Mubarak held private talks in Cairo with 
the Sudanese President, Lt-Gen. Omar al-Bashir, in an attempt 
to reduce tensions between Egypt and Sudan. 

THE UPSURGE IN ISLAMIST VIOLENCE 

From the early part of 1992 militant Islamist groups intensified 
their campaign to overthrow the Government and establish an 
Islamic state. Militant Islamists were particularly active in 
Asyout govemorate in Upper Egypt, the traditional stronghold 
of Islamic militancy, and also in the poorer districts of Cairo, 
such as Imbaba. At the beginning of June 1992 some 5,0(X) 
members of the security forces were deployed in Asyout gover- 
norate in the most extensive militazy operation against militant 
Islamists for many years, and at the end of July the People’s 
Assembly adopted a new law to combat terrorism which imposed 
the death sentence for some crimes. In October it was reported 
that terrorists would be tried by militaiy courts. In December 
an Egyptian military court sentenced to death eight Islamist 
fundamentalists, after finding them guilty of conspiring to 
overthrow the (lovemment. It was reported tiiat during the 
previous 12 months some 70 people had been kQled as a result 
of Islamist violence, including several foreign tourists. The 
leader of Jama’ah al-Islamiygdi publicly denounced the very 
concept of foreign tourism in Egypt and threatened to destroy 
the country’s major tourist attractions, the Pharaonic sites. 
Tourist numbers were reported to have fallen by 40% by the 
end of 1992, with a loss of foreign curren(y earnings of US 
$l,500m. Among those kiUed during 1992 was the writer Farag 
Fouda, one of Egypt’s most outspoken critics of militant Islam, 
who was was assassinated in June by members of Islamic 
Jihad, the group believed to have been responsible for the 
assassinations of President Sadat and the Speaker of the Peo- 
ple’s Assembly, Rifa’at el-Mahgoub. A year later, at the trial of 
those charged with Fouda’s murder, Sheikh Muhammad el- 
Ghazali, a leading Islamist scholar, claimed that it was legiti- 
mate to kill any Muslim who opposed the application of 
Islamic law. 

The problem of Islamist violence became more acute in 1993 
and attempts to control it came to dominate the domestic 
political agenda. After several car-bomb explosions m Cairo at 
the beginning of the year, a wave of attacks by militant Islamists 
ensued. In April 1993, Safwat Muhammad ash-Sharif, the Min- 
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had been released. In December there was speculation that 
Islamist fundamentalists had been responsible for the 
attempted assassination of the Minister of the Interior, Maj.- 
Gen. Zaki Badr, who had conducted the Government’s ruthless 
campaign against political dissent. In January 1990 Badr was 
dismissed from his post and replaced by Muhammad Abd al- 
Halim Moussa. In the same month the Egyptian Organization 
for Human Rights (EOHR) condemned the violence that, it 
alleged, was routinely inflicted on political detainees by the 
Egyptian security forces. 

In April 1990 three new political parties, the Green Party, 
the Democratic Unionist Party (DUP) and the Young Egypt 
Party (YEP), were legalized, bringing the total number of offi- 
cially recognized political parties m Egypt to nine. 

THE 1990 GENERAL ELECTION 

In May 1990 a constitutional crisis arose after Egypt’s Supreme 
Constitutional Court ruled that elections to the People’s 
Assembly in 1987 had been unconstitutional because the elec- 
toral law promulgated in 1986 unfairly discriminated against 
independent cancddates. Legislation subsequently passed by the 
Assembly was deemed to be valid, but the Court declared that 
any new laws approved after 2 June 1990 could not be endorsed. 
In September President Mubarak announced that a popular 
referendum would be held on 11 October in order to decide 
whether the People’s Assembly should be dissolved; and that 
the electoral law would be amended with regard to the limited 
number of independent candidates previously permitted to par- 
ticipate in elections. (The People’s Assembly, in recess since 4 
June, had granted the President permission to legislate by 
decree in its absence.) Of the 58.6% of the electorate who 
subsequently participated in the referendum, 94.34% voted for 
the dissolution of the People’s Assembly; this duly occurred on 
12 October. 

Campaigning for the elections to a new Assembly took place 
amid t^sions resulting from the crisis in the Gulf (see below) 
and from the threat to Egypt’s securiiy posed by Islamist ejctrem- 
ists hostile to the Government’s pro-Western stance over Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait. The assassination of Dr Rifa’at el-Mahgoub, 
the Speaker of the People’s Assembly, on 12 October increased 
tensions and led to the most comprehensive security operation 
since President Sadat’s murder in 1981, Hundreds of suspected 
Islamists were arrested and detained in the suburbs of Cairo 
and the cities of Asyout and Beni-Suef. The Ministry of the 
Interior claimed that eight members of an extreme Islamist 
group, Al-Jihad (or Islamic Jihad), had been responsible for the 
assassination. 

At the legislative elections, held on 29 November and 6 
December 1990, the former requirement for political parties 
to win a minimum of 8% of the total vote in order to gain 
representation in the Assembly was abolished, and restrictions 
on independent candidates were removed. However, the Govern- 
ment refused to concede the opposition parties’ demands that 
the elections be removed from tiie supervision of the Ministry 
of the Intenor, and that the emergency regulations (in force 
since 1981) be repealed. The elections resulted in a clear' victory 
for the ruling NDP: of the 444 elective seats in the new Assembly, 
the NDP won 348 (compared with 346 at the 1987 general 
election), the NPUP won six, and independent candidates (of 
whom 56 were affiliated to the NDP, 14 to the New Wafd Party, 
eight to the SLP and one to the LSP) won 83. Voting in the 
remaining seven seats was suspended. President Mubarak exer- 
cised his right to appoint 10 additional deputies, including five 
Copts. While the turn-out of voters was estimated at only 
20^30%, four of the main opposition groups, the New Wafd 
Party, the SLP, the LSP and the prohibited— but officially 
tolerated— Muslim Brotherhood, boycotted the elections after 
the Government refused their demands concerning the conduct 
of the polls. The new People’s Assembly convened on 13 
December and elected Dr Ahmad Fathi Surur, formerly Minister 
of Education, as its Speaker. 

THE CRISIS IN THE GULF IN 1990-91 

In December 1989 Egypt and Syria restored full diplomatic 
relations after a rift of 12 years. The rapprochement between 
Egypt and S 3 nia was widely regarded as signalling a shift away 
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from the balance of power which had prevailed in the Arab 
world throughout the 1980s. 

In November 1989 reports of widespread acta of violent dis- 
crimination against Egyptian expatriate workers in Iraq threat- 
ened the special relationship which had developed between 
Egypt and Iraq during the Iran-Iraq War, when Egypt provided 
Iraq with military equipment and advisers. Prior to the crisis 
in the Persian (Arabian) Gulf region precipitated by Iraq’s 
invasion and annexation of Kuwait in August 1990, Egypt had 
attempted to mediate between Iraq and Kuwait . Following the 
invasion of Kuwait, Egypt sought initially to maintain its role 
as a mediator, immediately proposing the convening of- and 
subsequently hosting-a summit meeting of Arab leaders. At 
the meeting, held on 10 August, Egypt firmly demanded the 
with^awal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait, and 12 of the 20 Arab 
League member states participating in the meeting voted to 
send an Arab deterrent force to the Gulf in support of the USA’s 
effort to deter an Iraqi invasion of Saudi Arabia. By late August 
about 5,000 Egyptian troops were reported to ho in Saudi Arabia. 

Egypt’s quick success in mobilizing the support of ‘moderate’ 
Arab states for the economic sanctions imposed on Iraq by the 
UN, and for the defence of Saudi Arabia, emphasized the extent 
of the improvement in relations with Syria, While Iraq called 
on 1±Le Egyptian people to overthrow the Egyptian Government, 
there was no evidence of widespread popular support in Egypt 
for President Saddam Hussain of Iraq, and the Government’s 
action was judged to have bolstered its domestic popularity. 
While it condemned Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, however, the 
Muslim Brotherhood, demanded the immediate withdrawal of 
US forces from the Gulf and opposed the dispatch of Egyptian 
troops to Saudi Arabia as part of an Arab deterrent force. It 
was feared, too, that Egyptian expatriate workers (totalling 
some 800,000 in Iraq and some 100,000 in Kuwait before the 
Iraqi invasion) returning in largo numbers from Iraq and 
Kuwait to almost certain unemployment in Egypt might have 
a destabilizing effect. Some 85,000 were reported to have re- 
turned to Egypt by the end of August 1990, the total rising to 
more than 600,000, following the outbreak of hostilities between 
Iraq and the UN multinational force in January 1991. 

On 28 August 1990 President Mubarak and President Assad 
of Syria met in Alexandria to discuss Arab oflbrts to avert war 
in the Gulf. An extraordinary meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of Arab League member states took place in Cairo on 30 
August, but it was attended by representatives of only 12 
member states (those which had supported the proposal to send 
an Arab deterrent force to Saudi Arabia), reflecting the divisions 
which had arisen in the Arab world as a result of Iraq’s invasion 
of Kuwait. 

Following the outbreak of hostilities between Iraq and a UN 
multinational force in January 1991, the Egyptian Government 
continued to support the anti-Iraq coalition. Egypt’s contingent 
within the multinational force, eventually boosted to 36,000 
troops, sustained only light casualties in the fighting. On the 
domestic front, there were few disturbances during the war, 
and the opposition’s predictions of popular unrest proved 
unfounded. In fact, Egypt emerged from the conflict in the Gulf 
with its international reputation enhanced, largely as a result of 
President Mubarak’s firm leadership of ‘moderate’ Arab opinion. 
Moreover, the economy benefited from the waiving of almost 
US $14, 000m. of Egypt’s debts to the USA and other Western 
and Gulf states at an early stage in the crisis, and by the signing 
of an agreement with the IMF in May 1991, which, later in the 
same month, led to the rescheduling of $10, 000m. of Egypt’s 
debt to the Taris Club’ of Western creditor governments, and 
the cancellation of the remaining $10, 000m. over a three-year 
period. 

Following the conclusion of the war in February 1991, Egypt 
took part in a meeting of the eight Arab nations (the six GCC 
member states, Egypt and Syria) that had participated in the 
UN multinational force, held on 5-6 March in the Syrian capital. 
The statement issued after the meeting, known as the Damascus 
Dedaration, called for ‘a new Arab order to bolster joint Arab 
action’. It proposed, inter alia, that Egyptian and Syrian troops 
already deployed in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states should 
constitute the nucleus of an Arab regional security force. How- 
ever, in early May Egypt un^ectedly announced that its forces 
in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait were to be withdrawn. No Arab 
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regional security force as envisaged in the Damascus Declar- 
ation has since been formed. 

EGYPT AND THE MIDDLE EAST PEACE PROCESS 

After the end of the Gulf crisis the Government’s foreign pohQr 
continued to focus on the twin themes of Arab reconciliation 
and a settlement of the Arab-Israeli dispute, with particular 
emphasis being given to the Palestinian dimension. Egypt par- 
ticipated in the inaugural meeting of the Middle East peace 
conference m Madrid, Spain, in October 1991. In later stages it 
attended bilateral sessions as an observer and multilateral 
sessions as a participant. Despite the procedural delays and the 
slow progress of the negotiations, Egypt felt that the conference 
represented the best hope for a durable peace in the region and 
that Egypt had an important role to play in co-ordinating 
Arab strategy and providing diplomatic expertise. The choice of 
Egypt’s former deputy Prime Minister, Dr Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, as the new Secretary-General of the UN was regarded 
by Egypt as recognition of its moderating regional influence. 
President Mubarak welcomed the change of government in 
Israel in June 1992, and in July the Israeli Prime Minister, 
Itzhak Rabin, visited Cairo for talks with President Mubarak, 
who reportedly emphasized to him his opinion that progress in 
the peace process was dependent on a halt to Jewish settlements 
in the Occupied Territories. 

Egj^tian mediators played an active role during the secret 
negotiations which led to the Gaza-Jericho interim peace agree- 
ment between Israel and the PLO on 13 September 1993 (see 
Documents on Palestine, p. 128). The agreement made provision 
for limited Palestinian self-rule in the Gaza Strip and the 
town of Jericho on the West Bank. Once the agreement was 
announced, Egypt was the first Arab state that the PLO looked 
to for support. In October PLO and Israeli negotiating teams 
began meeting regularly in Cairo, or at Taba on the Red Sea, 
to discuss the detailed implementation of the agreement. In 
November King Hussein of Jordan visited Cairo for talks on the 
Middle East peace process —his first visit since the Gulf crisis 
of 1990-91, which had strained relations between the two coun- 
tries. In December, when talks between the PLO and Israel 
became deadlocked, President Mubarak convened an emergency 
summit meeting in Cairo between the Israeli Prime Minister 
and the PLO leader, Yasser Arafat. However, the meeting failed 
to achieve an agreement on the withdrawal of Israeli armed 
forces from Gaza and Jericho which had been scheduled to begin 
on 13 December. 

The massacre of more than 40 Palestinians in Hebron on the 
West Bank by an Israeli settler on 25 February 1994 provoked 
several days of angry demonstrations in Cairo. Egypt withdrew 
its ambassador from Israel for consultations, but Egyptian 
diplomats tried to persuade both the PLO and Israel to resume 
their negotiations. Talks between Israel and the PLO recom- 
menced in Cairo on 29 March. On 4 April President Assad of 
Syria visited Cairo for talks with President Mubarak, reportedly 
concerning Syria’s dissatisfaction with Egypt’s support for the 
Israeli-PLO agreement. On 4 May, after months of negotiations, 
an agreement on Palestinian self-rule in Gaza and Jericho was 
signed in Cairo by the Israeli Prime Minister and the PLO 
Chairman at a ceremony presided over by President Mubarak 
and attended by the US Secretary of State and the Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Under the terms of the agreement, 
Israeli forces wi^drew from Gaza on 13 May and from Jericho 
on 17 May. 

OTHER REGIONAL ISSUES 

Egypt’s relations with Libya at this time were dominated by 
the repercussions of the TLockerbie affair’ (see the chapter on 
Libya). With an estimated Im. Egyptians workinjg in Libya, 
Egypt used its diplomacy to try to avert a confrontation between 
Libya and the West, which could not only threaten the jobs of 
its workers but also undermine a steadily growing market for 
its exports. Egypt also regarded the Qaddafi regime as a usefiil 
ally in its struggle against Islamist mihtancy in the region. At 
the beginning of November 1993, as the UN Security Council 
was being urged by the USA, the United Kingdom ^d France 
to impose tougher economic sanctions on Libya, President Mub- 
arak met Col Qaddafi, although Egyptian mediation efforts 
failed to produce a compromise. Egypt was deeply embarrassed 


when a former Libyan foreign affairs minister and leading 
opponent of that regime, Mansour al-Kikhia, disappeared in 
Cairo in December 1993 during a human rights conference. 
There was speculation that al-Kikhia, who was living in exfie 
in the USA, had been kidnapped by Libyan agents, despite 
assurances regarding his safety from senior Egyptian officials. 
(In 1997 the US Central Intelligence Agency claimed to have 
evidence that Egyptian agents had been involved in al-Kikhia’s 
abduction and £at he had subsequently been executed by the 
Libyan regime. In February 1999 an Egyptian Court of Appeal 
ordered tiie Ministry of the Interior to pay £E100,000 in com- 
pensation to al-Kikhia’s widow.) In March 1994 Egypt attempted 
to mediate between rival Yemeni leaders, and hosted peace 
talks in Cairo between rival Somali factions. However, UN- 
sponsored talks in Cairo in June failed to achieve a cease- 
fire in the Yemeni civil war, and Egypt was accused by the 
northerners of favouring the breakaway south. In May, at the 
11th ministerial conference of the Non Aligned Movement, 
which took place in Cairo, the Egyptian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs met his Iranian counteiT)art, Ali Akbar Velayati, who 
was the first senior Iranian minister to visit Egypt since the 
Iranian Revolution. However, there was no improvement in 
relations between the two countries; Egypt maintained, that 
Iran was assisting Egypt’s Islamist militants. Following an 
increase in commercial and economic exchanges during 1993, 
Egypt resumed diplomatic relations with South Africa in May 
1994, one month before President Mubarak stood down as 
Chainnan of the Organization of African Unity (OAU). Egypt’s 
relations with its southern neighbour, Sudan, deteriorated fol- 
lowing the visit to Khartoum, in December 1991, of a large 
Iranian delegation led by President Hashemi Rafsanjani. 
Acutely aware of the dangers posed by its own Islamist milit- 
ants, Egypt was alarmed by Iran’s support for Sudan’s military 
regime, which is dominated by the National Islamic Front, and 
by the dangerous escalation of Islamist violence in Algeria. In 
June 1993 President Mubarak held private talks in Cairo with 
the Sudanese President, Lt-Gen. Omar al-Bashir, in an attempt 
to reduce tensions between Egypt and Sudan. 

THE UPSURGE IN ISLAMIST VIOLENCE 

From the early part of 1992 militant Islamist groups intensified 
their campaign to overthrow the Government and establish an 
Islamic state. Militant Islamists were particularly active in 
Asyout govemorate in Upper Egypt, the traditional stronghold 
of Islamic militancy, and also in the poorer districts of Cairo, 
such as Imbaba. At the beginning of June 1992 some 5,000 
members of the security forces were deployed in Asyout gover- 
norate in the most extensive military operation against militant 
Islamists for many years, and at the end of July the People’s 
Assembly adopted a new law to combat terrorism which imposed 
the death sentence for some crimes. In October it was reported 
that terrorists would be tried by military courts. In December 
an Egyptian military court sentenced to death eight Islamist 
fundamentalists, after finding them guilty of conspiring to 
overthrow the Government. It was reported that during the 
previous 12 months some 70 people had been killed as a result 
of Islamist violence, including several foreign tourists. The 
leader of Jama’ah al-Islamiy^ publicly denounced the very 
concept of foreign tourism in Egypt and threatened to destroy 
the country’s major tourist attractions, the Pharaonic sites. 
Tourist numbers were reported to have fallen by 40% by the 
end of 1992, with a loss of foreign currency earnings of US 
$l,500m. Among those killed during 1992 was the writer Farag 
Fouda, one of Egypt’s most outspoken critics of imlitant Islam, 
who was was assassinated in June by members of Islamic 
Jihad, the group believed to have been responsible for the 
assassinations of President Sadat and the Speaker of the Peo- 
ple’s Assembly, Rifa’at el-Mahgoub. A year later, at the trial of 
those charged with Fouda’s murder. Sheikh Muhammad el- 
Ghazali, a leading Islamist scholar, daimed that it was legiti- 
mate to kill any Muslim who opposed the application of 
Islamic law. 

The problem of Islamist violence became more acute in 1993 
and attempts to control it came to dominate the domestic 
political agenda. After several car-bomb explosions in Cairo at 
the beginning of the year, a wave of attacks by militant Islamists 
ensued. In April 1993, Safwat Muhammad ash-Sharif, the Min- 
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ister of Information, narrowly escaped death when car 
was ambushed. Ironically, the Minister had been criticized 
by liberals for filling the television schedules with religious 
programmes, which was regarded as a crude and unconvincing 
attempt to appease Islamist opinion. The new Minister of the 
Interior, Hassan Muhammad i-Alfi (see below), was seriously 
wounded in an assassination attempt in August. Officials stated 
that the attack had been carried out by the Vanguards of 
Conquest, a faction of Islamic Jihad. In November tiie Prime 
Minister, Atif Sidqi, escaped unharmed when a car-bomb 
exploded near his residence, killing a schoolgirl and injuring 18 
other people. The police stated that the attack was once again 
the work of the Vanguards of Conquest, although Islamic Jihad 
claimed responsibility. Attacks on foreign tourists occuired 
regularly during 1993, seriously damaging the country’s vital 
tourist industry. As a result of the Islamists’ campaign of 
violence, many international tour operators withdrew from 
Egypt, and revenues from tourism fell by about US $800m. in 
1993, to $l,300m. 

Harsh measures were employed by the security forces to 
counter the escalation in Islamist violence, and those arrested 
were increasingly tried by military courts which were seen as 
more effective than the ci^ courts m securing quick convictions. 
During 1993 military courts sentenced 38 militant Islamists to 
death and 29 were hanged. This was the largest number of 
political executions in Egypt’s recent history. 

In April 1993 President Mubarak had dismissed the Minister 
of the Interior, Muhammad Abd al-Halim Moussa, because he 
had indicated that he was willing to start a dialogue with 
imprisoned leaders of Islamic Jihad and Jama’ah al-Islamiyah. 
He was replaced by Gen. Hassan Muhammad al-Alfi, who imme- 
diately reaffirmed the Government’s uncompromising commit- 
ment to suppressing militant Islamist groups. However, the 
new minister won approval in some quarters for favouring a 
more subtle approach to the security question. He pledged 
to stop the security forces canying out indiscriminate mass 
arrests— a poHcy strongly criticized by human rights organiza- 
tions— and stressed the need for greater efforts to improve social 
conditions The crude methods employed by the police were 
revealed in August when a panel of eight judges foimd the 24 
defendants on trial for the assassination of Rifa’at el-Mahgoub 
not guilty of murder. The court strongly criticized police prac- 
tices and revealed that medical reports had shown that 16 of 
the defendants had been tortured (this claim was later denied 
by the Minister of the Interior). Safwat Abd al-Ghani, the 
political leader of Jama’ah al-Islamiyah, one of 10 defendants 
convicted of lesser offences, stated that the Mahgoub case high- 
lighted the injustice of the military courts which accepted police 
evidence unchallenged. In December a civil court acquitted Abd 
al-Ghani on the clmge of ordering the assassination of Farag 
Fouda from his prison cell. 

Policing methods and the use of military courts in the cam- 
pai^ against Islamist violence provoked widespread inter- 
national criticism. In May 1993 a prominent human rights 
organization, Amnesty International, published a report in 
which it strongly condemned the ^lightening brutality* of the 
Egyptian security forces and alleged that, in response to the 
increased killings of police officers and others, the security forces 
appeared to have been given ‘a licence to kill with impunity. It 
labelled the military courts ‘a travesty of justice’. In November 
the UN Committee against Torture accused the Egyptian se- 
curity forces of carrying out systematic torture against suspects 
in security cases and in ordinary criminal cases. The EOHR 
issued a statement endorsing the UN’s accusations and claimed 
that 13 people had died under torture in gaols, police stations 
or state security headquarters during 1993. The EOHR «dso 
drew attention to the 221 cases of torture that it had documented 
since July 1986 when Egypt ratified the UN Convention against 
Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment Nevertheless, in Januaiy 1994 the EOHR 
admitted that the i^jor responsibility for all acts of violence in 
the country lay with militant Islamist groups, and produced 
figures showing that Islamist groups were responsible for the 
deaths of 137 people in 1993. The EOHR also accused the 
Government of acceding to Islamist pressure to ban books and 
of permitting the state-controlled media and education system 
to promote Is lamis t ideas. The Government moved to take some 


action in these areas. Already in February 1993 a trade union 
election law had been enacted requiring the participation of at 
least 50% of the members for an election to be valid. Earlier, 
the Muslim Brotherhood had gained control of the Lawyers’, 
Engineers’ and Doctors’ Syndicates. Press censorship was in- 
creased and a number of high-profile corruption cases were 
prosecuted. 

Following the bombing of the World Trade Center in New 
York in February 1993, investigations by the US Federal Bureau 
of Investigation led to the dismantling of some of the Islamist 
networks in the USA and the arrest of the spiritual leader of 
Jama’ah al Islamiyah, Sheikh Omar Abd ar-Rahman. At the 
beginning of July the Government (unsuccessfully) requested 
the extradition of Sheikh Abd ar-Rahman so that he could face 
charges of inciting violence in Egypt. Meanwhile, leaders of the 
Islamist militant groups continued to operate in some European 
countries. For example, it was reported that Tala’at Muhammad 
Tala’at, one of the leaders of the Vanguards of Conquest, was 
living in Denmark and that Egyptian requests for his extradition 
had been rejected. Ayman az-Zawari, the leader of Islamic Jihad, 
sentenced to death in absentia for his part in the assassination of 
President Sadat, was reported to be living in Switzerland and 
to have applied for political asylum. 

In November 1993 it was reported that a preliminary a^ee- 
ment had been reached between the leaderships of Islamic Jihad 
and Jama’ah al-Islamiyah, urging joint action and greater co- 
ordination between the two groups in confronting the security 
forces. It was also agreed that Sheikh Abd ar-Rahman should 
be the leader of the Islamist movement as a whole. 

MUBARAK’S THIRD TERM 

President Mubarak was formally nominated for a third six- 
year term of office in July 1993. Although his nomination was 
supported by 439 of 448 votes cast in the People’s Assembly, 
none of the opposition parties, nor the proscribed but officially 
tolerated Muslim Brotherhood, endorsed his candidature, 
arguing that the people should be allowed to choose the Presi- 
dent from a list of candidates and not just appiwe the decision 
oMe Assembly. Mubarak’s nomination was approved by nation- 
wide referendum on 4 October. According to official figures, he 
secured 96.3% of the valid votes cast in an ^4% turn-out. 
However, despite an intensive publicity campaign by the ruling 
NDP, independent observers commented on the low numbers of 
people voting. Mubarak immediately promoted the Minister of 
Defence, Gen. Muhammad Hussain Tantawi, to the rank of 
Field Marshal, an honour accorded to only four other generals 
since the revolution. Senior air force and air defence officers 
were also promoted. Some observers saw this as a move to 
placate the army, the ultimate power behind the regime, after 
Mubarak’s refusal to appoint a Vice-President, a post that the 
military had traditionally regarded as its own. In a newspaper 
interview in October, Tantawi stated that he would deploy the 
army against Islamist extremists if they threatened the security 
of the state. This was the first time that the army had publicly 
declared its readiness to involve itself in the campaign against 
militant Islamist groups. Hitherto, operations against Islamist 
extremists had been carried out by forces under the command 
of the Ministry of the Interior. 

During his third term of office President Mubarak continued 
to set strict limits on the extent of political reform. There was 
considerable internal and external pressure for fundamental 
changes to the Government in order to meet the challenge of 
economic reform and to counter the Islamist threat. However, 
when the new Council of Ministers was sworn in on 14 October 
1993, Dr Atif Sidqi— first appointed in 1986— was retained as 
Prime Minister and the key portfolios of foreign affairs, defence, 
the interior and information remained unchanged. The Presi- 
dent announced that the priorities of his third term would be 
security and stability, econonaic reform, social justice, educa- 
tional reform, combating unemployment, dealing with the 
problem of high population growth and improving Egypt’s 
unwieldy bureaucracy. He made no reference to political reform. 

However, Mubarak did propose a ‘broad national dialogue’ 
involving all parties that rejected violence and terrorism and 
supported democracy. The idea was first broached by the Presi- 
dent at the end of September 1993, and at the beginning of 
December Egypt’s 10 principal legal political parties, together 
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with the Muslim Brotherhood and the Communists, issued a 
statement welcoming (Mogue but insisting that the 
should be comprehensive and focus on the question of political 
reform. Officials of the ruling NDP, headed by the Deputy Prime 
Mmster, Yousuf Wali, eventually indicated that they would be 
willing to hold wide-ranging discussions covering political, social 
and economic reforms, but that the dialogue would be con&ied 
to the principal political parties in the first instance. There 
seemed little doubt that the decision not to include professional 
and trade unions was taken because several of them were 
controlled by the Muslim Brotherhood. The national dialogue 
meetings were scheduled to start in February 1994, but were 
postponed until April and then again until late May. In April 
President Mubarak stated that he would nominate a 25-member 
preparatory committee composed of party and trade union 
leaders to prepare a report on the terms of reference for dialogue. 

When the President inaugurated the first session of the 40- 
member preparatory committee of the National Dialogue Con- 
ference, it was heavily dominated by the NDP. The Communist 
Party, the Muslim Brotherhood and various Coptic groups were 
not allocated seats on the committee, and the opposition parties 
claimed that the Gk)vemment had no intention of seriously 
discussing political change but was merely using the conference 
to isolate the main Islamist political movement. The New Wafd 
Party and the Nasserist Arab Democratic Party announced that 
they were withdrawing finm the conference, and the Chairman 
of the New Wafd Party, Muhammad Fouad Serag ed-Din, 
accused the Government of monopolizing the plfiTming of the 
conference and of deliberately exduding important topics for 
discussion, such as constitutional reform. 

Despite these criticisms the first session of the National 
Dialogue Conference took place on 25 June 1994. President 
Mubarak told the 276 participants— including delegates from 
10 political parties, deputies in the People’s Assembly, trade 
union leaders, journalists, academics, businessmen, economists 
and, predominantly, NDP members— that dialogue was neces- 
sary not only to forge a united front against terrorism, but also 
to make the opposition feel that it was part of the system of 
government and that its views would be taken into account. 
The conference’s political, economic and social and cultural 
committees completed their deliberations on 7 July and recom- 
mended only limited changes, reflecting the Government’s suc- 
cess in controlling the agenda. 

In January 1995 the NDP announced that the parliamentary 
elections planned for November of that year would not be 
contested on the party list system as recommended by the 
Nat^ nal Dialogue Conference, but that the individual list 
system would be retained. Most opposition parties, including 
the banned Muslim Brotherhood, indicated that they would not 
boycott the elections as in 1990. Pope Shenouda III urged all 
Copts to vote in the forthcoming elections to the People’s 
Assembly and to become more involved in the country’s political 
hfe. In the approach to the elections there was a government 
crack-down on the activities of the Muslim Brotherhood, 
including the arrest of a number of prominent officials of the 
organization (see below). The authorities also acted to reduce the 
Brotherhood’s influence within key professional organizations. 

At the beginning of November 1993 the US Wall Street 
Journal alleged that over the previous two years two former 
Egyptian generals had received substantial commissions fi:om 
m^'or US corporations in connection with military sales to 
Egypt. Ash-Skaabt Ihe newspaper of the pro-Islamist SLP, 
c^ed for an investigation into the allegations. Over the previous 
two months, severed journalists from^h-Shaab, together ydth 
Helmi Murad, the Vice-President of the SLP, had been detained 
for alleging that the Mubarak regime was corrupt. Ash-Shaab 
later claimed that senior figures in the regime had received 
favours from property magnate Fawzi es-Say^d which had 
enabled him to build several apartment blocks in Nasr City in 
violation of building codes. FoUowing these allegations, Prime 
Minister Sidqi, Omar Abd al-Akhter, the Governor of Cairo, and 
Zakaria Azmi, the head of the presidential office, filed libel suits 
against the SLP leader, Ibrahim Shukri, and the editor of Ash- 
Shaaby Magdi Hussein. In February 1994 the public prosecutor 
referred Shukri and Hussein to the criminal court to face charges 
of libel and slander. There were further reports in the US press 
at the end of 1994 alleging high-level corruption (see below), 


and the Egyptian opposition press continued to publish re^lar 
articles about the business activities of the ‘sons of high officials’. 
The introduction of stringent amendments to the penal code, 
increasing Ihe penalties for hbel and aimed specifically at the 
media, was regarded by many observers as an attempt by the 
Government to protect senior officials from journalists investi- 
gating their private business affairs, as well as to improve the 
Government’s image in the approach to the November elections. 
The new measures were immediately condemned by the EOHR 
while the Press Syndicate launched a campaign against the 
new law and the regime, threatening to take strike action. At 
first President Mubarak insisted that the law would remain 
unchanged, but as opposition to it increased he agreed to refer 
the new law to the Supreme Constitutional Court. In addition, 
a committee including representatives of the press was set up 
to draft a replacement law for submission to the next session of 
the People’s Assembly. 

At the beginning of June 1995 the NDP won all but two of 
the 90 vacant seats in elections for the 210-member Advisory 
Council, which had failed to excite much public interest. Inde- 
pendent candidates won the remaining two seats. The SLP 
and the LSP had offered only 29 candidates, and most of the 
remaining opposition parties had decided not to contest the elec- 
tions. 

THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MILITANT ISLAMISTS 
INTENSIFIES 

In February 1994 militant Islamist groups intensified their 
attacks on tourists and also targeted foreign investors. Jama’ah 
al-Islamiyah sent a series of warnings to international news 
agencies warning that tourists and foreign investors should 
leave Egypt, and that anyone helping a regime that opposed 
Islam would receive ^e same punishment as the oppressors’. 
This policy, however, was condemned by the Vanguards of 
Conquest which, in a statement firom Islamabad in Pakistan, 
decided that targeting foreigners and foreign investors would 
only increase the hardships of the Muslim people. Earlier there 
had been reports of differences between the two extremist 
groups and of their failure to establish a joint advisory council 
(as agreed in November 1993). In February and March 1994 
there were several attacks on tourist trains in Upper Egypt, 
and in early March a German tourist was killed when shots 
were fired at Nile cruise ships. Jama’ah al-Islamiyah also carried 
out a series of bomb attach on banks in Cairo and towns in 
Upper Egypt. The organization had issued a warning to Egyp- 
tians to close their accounts at banks practising riba (usury). 
On 9 April Maj.-Gen. Raouf Khairat, a prominent state security 
officer and a key figure in the campaign against Islamist vio- 
lence, was assassinated, Jama’ah al-Islamiyah claimed respon- 
sibility for the attack. In February suspected militant Islamists 
had shot dead the chief prosecution witness in the trial of those 
arrested for the attempted assassination of the Prime Minister, 
Atif Sidqi. 

The crack-down by the security forces was unrelenting. Fig- 
ures released by the Ministry of the Interior showed that 29,000 
Islamist militants had been incarcerated following mass arrests. 
The security forces claimed to have arrested 900 Islamist sus- 
pects in a single week in February 1994. The security forces 
claimed to have iofiicted a serious blow against their opponents 
when they killed the military commanders of both Jama’ah al- 
Islamiyah and Islamic Jihad in April. Adil Awad Siyam, the 
military commander of Islamic Jihad, was killed during a secu- 
rity operation in Giza, while Tala’at Yasin Himam, beheved to 
be the military commander of Jama’ah al-Islamiyah, died in a 
gun battle in Asyout along with four of his associates. In March 
two army officers were executed for their part in a plot to 
assassinate President Mubarak. 

On 10 April 1994 a new law was passed abolishing local 
elections and granting the Ministry of the Interior powers to 
appoint village omdas or mayors. In response to criticism from 
opposition deputies, the Government claimed that many omdas 
had refused to co-operate in security matters and were corrupt. 
The following day tihe emergency laws, which gave ^e security 
forces wide powers to arrest and detain suspects, were renewed 
for a further three years. The authorities dso redoubled their 
efforts to curb the activities of leaders of extremist groups living 
abroad. In early April an extradition treaty was signed with 
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Pakistan, and there were reports that the authorities in Yemen 
and Saudi Arabia were co-operati^ with Egypt in security 
matters. Local and Western journalists were warned to ensure 
that their articles on the Islamist challenge conformed with 
official guide-lines or they would face arrest or expulsion. A 
propaganda offensive against the Islamists was launched in the 
state-controlled media and included televised confessions by 
former members of clandestine Islamist groups. Allegations 
that several senior police officers were being investigated for 
supplying arms to Islamist militants were strongly denied by 
the Minister of the Interior in March. 

The major battle between the security forces and the armed 
Islamist movement continued unabated in the southern gover- 
norate of Asyout, one of the poorest in the country. The political 
violence there was believed to have intensified because of the 
widespread tradition of thaar, or blood feud, strongly rooted in 
local culture. Asyout became the scene of almost daily clashes 
between security forces and armed Islamists. The police claimed 
that 54 people had been killed, and 67 wounded, in these 
clashes between January and March 1994. In March an Islamist 
gunman fired into a crowd of Coptic Christians outside the 
Muharraq monastery, killing five people and wounding three 
others. In April the Minister of the Interior announced tJiat the 
province was to be divided into four zones, each headed by a 
senior officer, m order to assist the security forces in controlling 
the area. At the same time, it was reported that several develop- 
ment projects were under way to improve basic services there. 
In mid-June the Minister of the Interior announced that the 
security forces had successfully infiltrated militant Islamist 
groups operating inside the country and abroad and that they 
were now under control. (His statement followed the police raids 
in April which resulted in the deaths of Tala’at Yasin Himam 
and Adil Awad Siyam.) Further raids in May led to the arrest 
of almost 100 Islamist cadres and the seizure of caches of arms. 
Following the death in police custody of Abd el-Harith Madani, 
a lawyer acting for the Islamist militants, the Ministry of the 
Interior claimed that he was a ‘terrorist’ who had acted as an 
intermediary between imprisoned Islamist militants and those 
stiU at liberty. Madani’s death provoked widespread protests 
and demands for a public inquiry, and following the threat of a 
general strike by several professional unions Qie Government 
reluctantly agreed to investigate claims of torture. 

Claiming to have won the battle against the armed move- 
ments, the Government moved to isolate the more moderate 
Muslim Brotherhood and to weaken its political influence in the 
approach to the parliamentary elections planned for November 
1995. Several leading members of the Brotherhood were 
arrested in late January of that year, and both President Mub- 
arak and the Minister of the Interior claimed that there was 
evidence of links between it and more extreme groups. At the 
end of March five members of the Doctors’ Syndicate, which is 
controlled by the Muslim Brotherhood, were detained on charges 
of using medcal relief operations as a cover for military training 
abroad. The Government acted to exert more control over other 
professional organizations, m order to counter Islamist influence 
within them. In February the People’s Assembly passed an 
amendment to legislation governing professional organizations, 
giving the judiciary wide powers to intervene in trade union 
elections and to prevent Muslim Brotherhood members from 
standing. 

However, claims by the Government that the security forces 
had suppressed the Islamist groups responsible for the violence 
proved premature. Towards the end of the year Jama’ah al- 
Islamiyah appeared to have regrouped and to have renewed its 
attacks, but, owing to tight police control over its traditional 
stronghold in Asyout, the conflict moved to tlae neighbouring 
govemorates, in particular the areas around the towns of Mal- 
lawi and Samalut in Menia govemorate, much of which was 
under curfew. In October 1994, after an internationally 
renowned writer and Nobel Prize winner, Naguib Mahfouz, had 
been stabbed in Cairo, the Ministry of the Interior announced 
that the attack had been ordered by the leadership-in-exile of 
the Jama’ah al-Islamiyah. The 82-year-old Mahfouz, who had 
been denounced as an ‘infidel’ by the extremists, survived the 
attack, which was condemned by intellectuals of all political 
tendencies. Clashes between militant Islamists and the securily 
forces in Upper Egypt claimed 87 lives in January 1995, the 


highest figure for any month in three years. Moreover, in August 
1994 Jama’ah al-Islamiyah had resumed its attacks on foreign 
tourists, striking for the first time at the country’s Red Sea 
resorts. 

A massive security campaign was mounted in early September 
1994 when Cairo hosted the controversial UN International 
Conference on Population and Development, which was 
attended by more than 10,000 delegates from 156 countries and 
the world’s press corps. Islamist extremists warned delegates 
against attending a ‘conference on licentiousness’ and the 
Muslim Brotherhood condemned tho conference as un-Islamic 
for condoning abortion and encouraging sexual promiscuity. 
Egypt’s best-known cleric. Sheikh Muhammad MetouaUi 
Charaoui, stated that he was ‘scandalized’ by the conference’s 
draft resolution and declared that tho meeting was ‘hostile to 
Islam’. President Mubarak criticized those Muslim countries, 
among them Saudi Arabia, that refused to participate, and 
argued that it was in the interests of the Islamic nation that 
Muslim representatives attended in order to oppose any inter- 
pretation contrary to religion and Islamic law. The conference 
proceeded without incident, and the Egyptian Government even 
won praise from the Muslim Brotherhood for its ‘commendable 
role’ in ensuring that the final declaration did not offend 
Muslim values. 

GROWING CRITICISM OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

VIOLATIONS BY THE SECURITY FORCES 
Harsh security measures remained in force, and the continued 
use of special military courts to try suspected Islamists was 
criticized by human rights groups. Some Islamists had been 
sentenced to death by military courts since 1992. Mass arrests 
continued: among those detained in December 1994 was the 
Secretary-General of the pro-Islamist SLP, Adel Hussein, a 
former Marxist turned Islamist, who was accused of having 
links with militant extremist groups and of supporting the 
Jama’ah al-Islamiyah in its efforts to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. A prominent journalist, Hussein had written several 
articles vehemently denouncing official corruption. He was 
detained for one month and only released after strong protests 
from journalists, intellectuals and opposition leaders. In the 
early months of 1995 some 20 members of the SLP were arrested 
in Menia and charged with distributing anti-Government 
leaflets and of supporting the Jama’ah al-Islamiyt-ih. In Sep- 
tember 1994 Amnesty International stated that Egypt’s record 
on human rights was at an all-time low. In l)<x‘(‘mber the 
EOHR warned that harsh security measures would not solve 
the problem of violence, asserting that only freedom of o^ 'nion 
and organization and democratic access to power would prevent 
the same kind of conflict developing in Egypt as in Algeria. The 
security forces were accused of torture and summary executions, 
and of intimidating the relatives of suspected Islamists. 
According to the US-based Middle East Watch, more than 8,000 
political prisoners were being held in detention, most of them 
accused of being Islamist militants. In February 1995 the US 
Department of State also published a report that was highly 
critical of the methods employed by the Eg;^tian security forces. 

On 26 June 1995 President Mubarak escaped an assassination 
attempt while he was travelling from the airport in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, to attend the opening session of the OAU summit 
meeting. Mubarak, who was being driven in his own bullet- 
proof car, was unharmed and returned immediately to Cairo. 
On 29 June, addressing a meeting of workers in Cairo, the 
President claimed that Sudan was responsible for the attempt on 
his life and denounced the Sudanese regime. Sudan strenuously 
denied the allegation. In early July Jama’ah al-Islamiyah 
claimed responsibility for the assassination attempt. Two of the 
President’s assailants who were killed during the attack, and a 
further three who were killed in subsequent raids by Ethiopian 
security forces, were believed to be Egyptians. In September 
the Ethiopian authorities stated that nine members of Jama’ah 
al-Islamiy^ formed the team that had plotted the President’s 
assassination, and a further two members had controlled the 
operation from Sudan. Ethiopia accused the Sudanese security 
forces of complicity in the attack, claiming that the assailants 
had safe houses in Sudan and that they had received training 
in special camps near Khartoum. The Ethiopian authorities also 
alleged that some of the equipment used in the attack had been 
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traced to purchases made by the Sudanese security services. 
Eg 3 i)t has long claimed that Egyptian Islamist militants are 
being armed and trained in Sudan. Mounting evidence of 
Sudan's complicity in the assassination attempt against Mub- 
arak was one of the factors prompting the UN to impose 
sanctions against Sudan in 1996 (see below). 

By the end of 1995 the militants appeared to be under strong 
pressure from ^e security forces. In August it had been reported 
that the Jama'ah al-Islannyah was planning to revive its ter- 
rorist campaign in Cairo, which had been largely unaffected by 
Islamist mili tancy for more than a year, and in the following 
months several groups of extremists were arrested, allegedly 
for planning to assassinate leading politicians. It was repeatedly 
clamed that Jama'ah militants were receiving weapons 
training in Sudan. At the end of November security forces 
anrested a large group of alleged militants belonging to Islamic 
Jihad who were accused of planning to explode a car bomb 
in the Khan al-Khalili, Cairo's main tourist bazaar, and to 
assassinate leading public figures. In November, during a visit 
to Paris, France, President Mubarak deplored the fact that 
certain European countries, including the United Kingdom and 
Germany, had offered political asylum to Islamist ‘criminals', 
stating that in the future they would be punished for their 
action. There were further arrests of alleged Jihad militants in 
December. In January 1996, after a US court sentenced Sheikh 
Omar Abd ar-Rahman, the spiritual leader of Jama'ah al-Isla- 
miyah, to life imprisonment for terrorist plots including tiie 
bombing of the World Trade Center in 1993, the Jama’ah threat- 
ened revenge attacks on US interests. 

In February 1996 violence erupted once again in Asyout 
govemorate, after some two years of relative calm, when 
Jama'ah al-Islamiyah launched a violent campaign in revenge 
for the killing of two of its members by the police in neighbouring 
Menia. Observers remarked that some four years of politicad 
violence had intensified local feuds and that, as a result, the 
periodic upsurge of violence was virtually impossible to control. 
By the end of February some 24 people had died in Asyout in 
clashes between the police, Jama'sh militants and rival families 
supporting either the security forces or the militant Islamists. 
In contrast, in mid-March the Government felt sufficiently con- 
fident that the security situation in and around Mallawi in 
Menia govemorate was under control to lift a 20-month curfew 
imposed on the town. Mass arrests by the security forces across 
the country were reported in March and April, including the 
detention of some 245 men alleged to be members of the extre- 
mist Takfir wal-Higara group— which had not been active since 
the 1970s, but which the Ministry of the Interior claimed was 
regrouping and planning a campaign of violence. In September 
1996 the EOHR issued a report condemning the harsh conditions 
under which Islamists were being detained in certain desert 
prisons, claiming that almost 20 had died in two prisons in less 
than a year. The allegations were dismissed by the Minis^ of 
the Interior. In an interview m Paris in November, President 
Mubarak denied allegations by Amnesty International of human 
rights abuses in Egypt and the growing number of deaths in 
detention, accusing the organization of making propaganda to 
destabilize the country. He claimed that all those in detention 
had been arrested in accordance with the law, and that his 
Government did not interfere in the judicial system. 

Following the attempt on President Mubarak's life in Addis 
Ababa in June 1995 (see above), Islamist militants continued 
their struggle abroad. In October the Jama'ah al-Islamiyah 
claimed responsibility for a car bomb explosion in the Croatian 
port of Rijeka, while just before the legislative electioim in Egypt 
in November an Egyptian diplomat was assassinated in Geneva, 
Svdtzerland. A few days later a suicide bomber killed 16 people, 
including five Egyptians, and wounded 60 in an attack on 
the Egyptian embassy in Islamabad, Pakistan. The Group for 
International Justice (GU), believed to be part of Jama'ah al- 
Islamiyah, claimed responsibility for the murder of the Egyptian 
diplomat, while the GIJ, Jama'ah al-Islamiyah and Islamic 
Jihad all claimed responsibility for the bombing of the Egyp- 
tian embassy. 

In November 1995, as Egypt's peak winter tourism season 
began, militants from Jama'^ al-Islamiyah advised all foreign 
tourists to leave the country and resumed their attacks on trains 
carrying tourists to sites in the south. In April 1996 four gunmen 


perpetrated the first major attack on tourists in the Cairo re^on 
since 1993 after they opened fire on a group of Greek tourists 
outside an hotel in (5airo, killing 17 of them and one Egyptian, 
and wounding another 15. The Jama’ah al-Islamiyah claimed 
responsibility for the attack, stating that it had pitted to 
strie at a group of Israeli tourists in revenge for Israeli attacks 
on Hezbollah bases in Lebanon. In the aftermath of the attack, 
the security forces conducted raids on Islamist hide-outs in and 
around Cairo, arresting many alleged militants. In March three 
Egyptians had hijacked an Egypt^ aircraft carrying tourists 
from Luxor to Cairo and forced it to fly to Libya. None of the 
passengers was hurt and the hijackers were extradited at the 
end of March, although the breach in security was an embarrass- 
ment for the authorities. 

In mid-1996 the Ministry of the Interior claimed that militant 
Islamist activities were now largely confined to parts of Menia, 
Asyout and Suhag govemorates in Upper Egypt, where tight 
security measures remained in place. The security services 
reported that despite a series of violent robberies carried out by 
activists of the Jama'ah al-Islamiyah, a sharp decline in high- 
profile attacks on foreign tourists and senior government offic- 
ials indicated that the group had been effectively isolated from 
its overseas leadership and funds. In early May the offer of a 
cease-fire by the Jama'ah was rejected by the Minister of the 
Interior, who insisted that there would be no dialogue with 
‘killers and assassins'. Later that month his ministry announced 
fliat the security forces had killed one of the Jama’ah's leaders 
and arrested 33 of the group's activists. Further arrests of 
Islamist extremists were announced in June, and in September 
and October the police launched major operations in Asyout 
and Suhag goVemorates to trace militants who had taken refuge 
there. The Government claimed to have made many arrests, 
but other sources reported that most of the militants had eluded 
capture. In September official sources announced the arrest of 
16 leading members of the military wing of Islamic Jihad, 
and in October the detention of more than 50 members of 
a clandestine Shi‘a group was reported. Earlier that month 
President Mubarak had accused Iran of both providing support 
for Egyptian Islamist militants and of involvement in his 
attempted assassination in June 1995. Iranian officials rejected 
the President's allegations and claimed that he was attempting 
to transfer responsibility for Egypt’s internal problems. As the 
Government continued its campaign to subdue Islamist mili- 
tancy, the large number of political prisoners held in Egyptian 
gaols provoked criticism from human rights groups. The Arab 
Organization for Human Rights claimed that 17,000 political 
prisoners, most of them Islamists, had been detained since 1991. 
By January 1997, 83 Islamist militants had been sentenced to 
death by military courts since 1992, of whom 54 had been exe- 
cuted. 

In September 1996 Egypt urged the British Government to 
prohibit the organization of a large international conference of 
militant Islamist groups, due to have been held in London 
that month, claiming that the United Kingdom was indirectly 
supporting mtemational terrorism. The Egyptian media also 
criticized the United Kingdom for harbouring Islamist extrem- 
ists, including Yasser Tawfiq as-Sirrim, alleged to be a leading 
strategist of Islamic Jihad. 

At the end of February 1997 the People's Assembly approved 
a presidential decree whereby emergency law provisions were 
extended for a further three years. Human rights groups insisted 
that the emergency measures were being used not only to 
counter Islamist militancy but also to undermine support for 
political groups opposed to the regime. In the early months of 
1997 there were a number of reports of attacks by militant 
Islamist groups against Coptic CMstians in Upper Egypt. In 
February guerrillas attacked a church in the village of Al- 
Fikriya, in Menia govemorate, killing several Christian wor- 
shippers. Copts were also murdered in a nearby village. 
Alihough Jama’ah al-Islamiyah denied responsibility for toe 
attack, the group’s leader stated that the Christian inhabitants 
of the village were no longer ‘protected non-Muslims’, prompting 
speculation that they had been attacked for failing to pay 
protection money to the Islamist militants. Indeed, mili ta-nt 
groups were believed to be targeting the Christian minority in 
Upper Egypt as a source of fiinds in order to maintain &eir 
armed struggle against the Government. In another attack, in 
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March., Islamist eirtremists killed eight Christians and four 
Muslims in the village of Izbat Dawud, and shortly afterwards 
guerrillas fired on llie Aswan-Cairo train in the same area. 
Jama’ah al-Islamiyah was suspected of both incidents, but again 
denied responsibility. In the same month Islamic Jihad and the 
Vanguards of Conquest announced that they had merged and 
proclaimed their commitment to contmuing a campaign of vio- 
lence. In April Mustafa Mashhour, a leader of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, stated that Copts, as non-Muslims, should pay a 
special tax and should not be allowed to serve in the armed 
forces, as their loyalty could not be depended upon. His com- 
ments provoked public outrage and were later withdrawn. 

ATTACKS ON FOREIGN TOURISTS IN CAIRO AND 
LUXOR 

Despite the extension of Egypt’s emergency law provisions for 
a furtber three years in Febru^ 1997, a number of people 
were killed by Islamist militants in Upper Egypt in the foUowmg 
month and, again, in August. In mid-September a military court 
in Haekstep, north of Cairo, held Egypt’s largest trial to date 
of suspected Islamist militants; 98 people were convicted on 
charges of subversion, four of whom were sentenced to death 
and eight to life imprisonment. A few days later, in the first 
such attack for almost 18 months, suspected Islamist militants 
attacked a tourist bus in Cairo, killing nine German tourists 
and injuring 11 others. Although the perpetrators were widely 
believed to be members of Jama’ah al-Islamiyah, the Govern- 
ment, in an apparent attempt to protect the country’s vital 
tourist industry, claimed that the attack was an isolated inci- 
dent which had no connection with terrorism. The reports of eye- 
witnesses to the attack, which differed from the Government’s 
account in some respects, were dismissed, and military prosecu- 
tors subsequently prohibited the publication of articles that 
challenged Ihe official version of events. In May 1998 two 
men were hanged, having been convicted in October 1997 of 
conducting the attack 

In November 1997 the Government’s campaign against the 
armed Islamist movement suffered a devastating reverse when 
70 people, including 58 foreign tourists, were massacred by 
members of Jama’^ al-Islamiyah near the tomb of Queen 
Hatshepsut in the ancient city of Luxor. The damage to the 
Egyptian tourist industry was apparent in the immediate after- 
math of the attack as foreign tour operators cancelled bookings 
and foreign governments advised their citizens to leave the 
country. It was generally agreed that the armed Islamist move- 
ment in Egypt was profiting from the deadlock in the 
Arab-Israeli peace process, from frustrations felt in Egypt at 
the lack of legitimate means to express political opposition, 
from economic hardship which had resulted from the country’s 
programme of fiscal reform, and from the corruption which had 
resulted from that programme. A spokesman of the Egyptian 
Muslim Brotherhood condemned the attack at Luxor but 
emphasized the need for the Government to engage in dialogue 
with those among its political opponents who rejected violence, 
as part of a wider process of political, economic and social reform. 

Following the attack at Luxor, President Mubarak criticized 
the security forces for failing to protect tourists and publicly 
discredited the Minister of frie Interior, Hassan Muhammad 
al-Alfi, who had conceived the Government’s uncompromising 
strategy to eradicate Islamist militancy; al-Alfi was replaced by 
Habib Ibrahim el-Adli, hitherto the head of the state security 
services. President Mu Wak ordered a heightened security pres- 
ence at all tourist sites, and placed the 'Prime Minister at the 
head of a special committee that was to devise a plan to safe- 
guard the tourist industry. In June 1998 two senior police- 
officers (the first to stand trial for 18 years) who had been 
responsible for security at Luxor’s tourist sites were dismissed 
and fined, after a police disciplinary hearing found them gmlty 
of gross negligence. 

Prior to the Luxor attack, evidence had emerged of a willing- 
ness among the jailed leadership of both the Jama’ah al-Isla- 
miyah and Islamic Jihad to cease the movements’ armed 
operations. In early December 1997 a statement that had appar- 
ently been approved by an exiled leader of Jama’ah al-Islamiyah 
condemned the attach at Luxor, thereby fuelling speculation 
that a rift had developed between the exiled leadership and those 
in command of armed units within Egypt. It also undermined 


the Government’s claim that exiles had been responsible for 
planning ^e atrocity. It was not, therefore, clear whether an 
order to cease all attacks on foreign tourists, reportedly issued 
in early December by the exiled leadership, would be observed 
by all Jama’ah armed units. In May 1999 security officials in 
Switzerland alleged that the massacre had been organized and 
financed by the Afghan-based Saudi militant Islamist Osama 
bin Laden. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1995 

As elections to the People’s Assembly in November 1995 
approached, the political opposition remained weak and divided 
After many months of negotiations the different parties were 
unable to agree on terms for a united front against the ruling 
NDP, failing to draw up an ‘opposition charter’ that was to 
have demanded the right for political parties to organize and 
campaign without hindrance, that elections be placed under 
judicial scrutiny, and that legd controls placed on the media be 
ended. The main disagreement appeared to be between the 
secular and pro-Islamist opposition parties. The Muslim Bro- 
therhood spokesman, Maamoun al-Hodaiby, for example, in- 
sisted that his party would only support a common agenda 
that explicitly demanded the application oi Sharia law by the 
government in power. 

Despite the opposition’s outspoken lack of confidence in the 
electoral process, in August 1995 the New Wafd I^irty formally 
announced that it would participate in the elections and the 
other parties quickly followed suit. Following the attempted 
assassination of President Mubarak in June, the pre-election 
security operation against the Muslim Brotherhood intensified. 
In the months preceding the election 19 members of the Brother- 
hood’s consultative council were arrested, accused of colluding 
with Sudan to promote terrorism. In a separate raid a further 
200 members were arrested in several cities, representing the 
largest single operation against the movement since the assas- 
sination of President Sadat m 1981. At the end of August 
President Mubarak’s decision to refer 49 leading members of the 
Brotherhood for trial by military courts attracted widespread 
criticism, even from the movement’s political opponents. 
Tagammu, the Nasserist Party and the New Wafd Party, among 
others, endorsed a statement of protest against th(* military 
trials, observing that the Muslim Brotherhood was committed 
to dialogue. Just days before the election, some 54 of the Brother- 
hood’s members, including many parliamontaty candidates, 
received prison sentences of three to five years for ‘unconstitu- 
tional activities’ from a military court which also closed down 
the movement’s headquarters in central Cairo. In November 
the Minister of the Interior repeated his claim to havc^ evidence 
of dose links between the Brotherhood and the Islamist mili- 
tants, and accused the Brotherhood, Jama’ah al-Islamiyah and 
Islamic Jihad of being, ultimately, part of one single organiza- 
tion, More than 1,000 Brotherhood members, including several 
hundred due to monitor the polls and witness the counting of 
votes, were arrested on the eve of the elections. The SLP also 
complained that the police had arrested some of its members 
in the approach to the elections and accused the regime of 
intimidation. 

An unprecedented number of candidates— more than 4,000, 
approximately 10 for each seat- contested seats in the first 
round of voting, on 29 November 1995, with more than two- 
thirds of them standing as independents. Only the ruling NDP 
was able to present candidates for all 444 seats, while the New 
Wafd Party contested 182 seats, the Muslim Brotherhood 150, 
the SLP 120 and Tagammu only 40. The combined results of 
the first and second rounds of voting, the latter held on 6 
December, were announced by the Minister of the Interior on 7 
December. The NDP won 316 of the total 444 seats, independent 
candidates 115 and the opposition parties combined just 13— 
the New Wafd Party six, Tagammu five, and the LSP and the 
Nasserist Party one each. For the first time the NDP pitted 
powerful government ministers against prominent Islamist can- 
didates, most of whom were defeated in the first round. After 
the vote 99 independent deputies were reported to have joined 
the NDP, giving the ruling party an overwhelming victory with 
93% of all parliamentary seats. Five women won seats, all of 
them candidates of the l^P. The Independent Commission for 
Electoral Review (ICER— newly formed by a group of prominent 
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Egs^tians and organizations active in civil society) noted that 
56 Coptic candidates contested the elections, but that no Copts 
were included on NDP nomination lists. No Copts were elected, 
but of the 10 deputies appointed by the President six were 
Copts. Voter attendance was officially registered at 50% in the 
first round of voting— out of 21m. registered voters— and 49.73% 
in the second round; the ICER claimed that fear of violence and 
lack of faith in the fairness of the elections harl resulted in a 
considerable increase in voter abstention in the second round. 
Despite government assurances that the elections would be fair, 
and official press releases during the elections confirming the 
GrOvernment*s neutrality and the efficiency of the police in 
securing and regulating the electoral process, they were widely 
denounced as the most fraudulent in Egypt’s recent history. 
Furthermore, the ICER and other sources claimed that they had 
been characterized by unprecedented violence and bloodshed. 
Figures for casualties varied, but the Egyptian Centre for 
Human Rights and Legal Aid recorded that 51 people were 
killed and 878 tenured during the electoral campaign. Prior to 
the first round of voting, the ICER, which employed some 600 
volunteers to monitor 88 electoral districts, received numerous 
complaints about faulty voting lista and about the illegal, but 
vddespread, practice of mass registration. Some opposition can- 
didates complained that they had been assigned negative sym- 
bols, such as a sword or a pistol, so that voters would thinlr that 
they supported the Islamists. On the first day of the poll the 
ICER received 1,240 complaints of irregularities firom candi- 
dates, election agents and voters, more than one-half of them 
from Muslim Brotherhood and SLP members. They reported 
ballot-box stuffing, refusal to admit election agents into polling 
areas and, in some cases, physical abuse. Particularly disturbing 
were complaints by Coptic candidates citing examples of the 
NDP ur^ng people not to vote for Christians. The revival of 
old traditions of tribalism among the supporters of various 
candidates and their re-emergence in the country’s msgor cities 
was identified as perhaps the most dangerous outcome of the 
elections. 

DOMESTIC DEVELOPMENTS: 1996-^9 

At the beginning of January 1996 President Mubarak appointed 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Planning, Dr Kamal 
al-Ganzouri, to head a new Government in place of the long- 
serving Dr Atif Sidqi. After the parliamentay elections Mub- 
arak had come under pressure to improve the Government’s 
image by creating a more efficient administration with less 
ministerial confiict. With the President maintaining firm per- 
sonal control over the key portfolios of defence, the interior and 
foreign affairs, the Prime Ministers role was to take charge of 
economic affairs, to hasten economic reform, especially privat- 
ization, and to raise living standards. Althou^ regarded as an 
economic conservative, international institutions expressed the 
hope that with strong support from the President, the new Prime 
Minister would prove more decisive than Sidqi in implementing 
reforms. Al-Ganzouri, who retained the planning portfolio, 
stated that he would give priority to job creation, to accelerating 
economic development and to encouraging foreign investment. 
In the reshuffle of the Council of Ministers that followed his 
appointment, the main changes were to the economic portfolios. 
In January liie Ifresident also replaced 17 of the country’s 26 
provincial governors, appointing new governors to Asyout and 
Menia, regarded as the strongholds of Islamist militancy, while 
retaining the governors of key provinces such as Cairo, Giza 
and Alexandria. 

After several cases in which Islamist lawyers had instituted 
legal proceedings against prominent Egyptians for contravening 
what they claimed to be Islamic moraliiy, in January 1996 the 
People’s Assembly passed a new jesha law to limit such claims 
of un-Islamic conduct. In March a new draft of a controversial 
proposed law governing the media was agreed which went some 
way towards reducing the harsh penalties for slander and libel 
proposed in the original draft; however, journalists expressed 
concern that the new version ffid not remove the threat of state 
intimidation of the press. In June, the decision of the Advisory 
Council to reintroduce the harsh penalties from the origi^ 
press law into the new draft, encountered strong opposition 
from the Press Syndicate, prompting President Mub^ak to 
intervene and annul most of the amendments by presidential 


decree. His decision was approved by the People’s ^sembly, 
which endorsed the revised press law on 17 June. With a few 
exceptions, including criticism of the President and his fanffiy, 
journalists no longer faced lengihy prison sentences for libel 
and slander, although they continued to risk heavy fines. In 
September 1997 an Egyptian journalist at the Saudi Arabian- 
owned daily newspaper Asharq al-Awsat was sentenced to six 
months* imprisonment after having been convicted of hbeUing 
the President’s two sons, and in October, following the attack 
on German tourists in Cairo (see above), strict controls were 
imposed on the reporting of attacks on tourists by both foreign 
and local journalists. In February 1998 Magdi Hussein, Ihe 
chief editor of the pro-Islamist Ash-Shaab, and a journalist 
employed by the paper were each sentenced to one year in 
prison, with hard labour, convicted of libel, slander and defam- 
ation against two sons of the fonner Minister of the Interior, 
Hassan al-Alfi. In March the Government banned more than 30 
foreign-registered companies from printii^ in industrial ^free 
zones’ around Cairo. The prohibition was subsequently over- 
ruled by the Prime Minister, although restrictions remained on 
the printing of the Cairo Times and the Middle East Times. In 
March the Government ordered the closure of Ad-Dustur for 
publishing comments by a Jama’ah al-Islamiyah sympathizer. 
In July Magdi Hussein and his colleague were released from 
prison after their sentences were overturned. Further charges 
were brought against Hussein and three other Ash-Shaab jour- 
nalists in April 1999, following accusations that they had libelled 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Agriculture and 
Land Reclamation, Dr Yousuf Wali, by claiming that his min- 
istry was maintaining close links with Israel. In August Hussein 
and two of the journalists were sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, while the other received a £E20,000 fine. 

At the end of March 1996, after the death of Jad al-Haq, the 
Grand Sheikh of al-Azhar, who had been accused of being 
sympathetic to militant Islamist groups. President Mubarak 
appointed Muhammad Sayed Tantawi, formerly the Grand 
Mufti, to the post. In contrast to Jad al-Haq, Tantawi was 
widely considered to take a more liberal approach to religious 
issues. In November Nasr Wassel, also reburied as a liberal, 
was appointed to succeed Tantawi as Grand Mufti. 

The Government’s intimidation of the Muslim Brotherhood 
continued after the parliamentary elections. In April 1996 12 
leading members of the Brotherhood were arrested and charged 
with trying to re-establish the movement’s clandestine activities 
and its finks with extremist groups. For the first time the 
authorities arrested a member of the movement’s Supreme 
Guidance Council. Three of those arrested were founder mem- 
bers of a new political grouping, the Al-Wasat (Centre) Party, 
and included Abu-Ela Mada, a former Deputy Secretary-General 
of the Engineers’ Syndicate, who had campaigned to obtain 
official recognition of the new party. Mada was accused of trying 
to use Al-Wasat as a cover for Brotherhood activities, but the 
founders of the new party, including young Islamist, Christian, 
leftist and Nasserist activists, claimed that they were trying to 
create a political movement occupying the middle ground 
between the State and the Islamist miOitants. In April 1996 tiie 
Government moved once again to reduce Islamist control over 
professional associations. Following allegations of financial mis- 
management, the Bar Association, which had been dominated 
by members of the Muslim Brotiierhood, was placed under 
the control of court-appointed custodians, leaving the Doctors’ 
Syndicate as the only major professional union controlled by 
Islamists. In May the Supreme Constitutional Court upheld 
a decree, issued by the Minister of Education in July 1994, 
prohibiting girls from wearing the niqab (veil) in schools. Also 
in May the Advisory Council’s Political Parties’ Committee 
rejected Al-Wasat’s application for a political licence. (In May 
and September 1998, and again in June 1999, Al-Wasat was 
denied legal status on the grounds that the party’s political 
agenda was not sufficiently Afferent from that of existing polit- 
ical groups.) In August 1996, however, Mada and the two offier 
founder members of Al-Wasat were acquitted after trial by 
a military court. In contrast, seven members of the Muslim 
Brotherhood were sentenced to up to three years’ imprisonment 
for supporting the new party. Some observers argued that the 
authorities were trying to exacerbate Rxisting divisions within 
the Muslim Brotherhood between the young reformers of Al- 
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Wasat and the older, more conservative, leadership. In October 
the three foimder members of Al-Wasat were among 13 members 
who resigned from the Brotherhood. In December the People's 
Assembly made it an offence to preach in a mosque that had 
not been licensed by the Ministry of Awqaf. The Government 
thereby intended to extend its control over the country’s many 
private mosques, which it claimed were used by fundamentalist 
Islamist groups, such as the Brotherhood, for their political 
activities. Tliere were further arrests of Brotherhood supporters 
in December, including members of the SLP who were accused 
of using the party’s headquarters in Helwan for subversive 
activities. This latest round of arrests was regarded as a govern- 
ment attempt to weaken the Brotherhood before local elections 
took place in April 1997. In March of that year the Brotherhood 
announced that it would not contest the forthcoming elections 
because it did not expect them to be free or fair. The other main 
opposition party, the New Wafd, also indicated that it would 
boycott the elections. 

As expected, at the local elections held on 7 April 1997 the 
ruling NDP won the vast majority of seats. Official sources 
indicated that the NDP took almost 45% of the 47,382 seats 
unopposed. The Minister of Information expressed the opinion 
that potential opponents had declined to come forward because 
of the violence surrounding the 1995 parliamentary elections, 
while local human rights organizations suggested that the elec- 
torate had simply lost faith in the electoral process. Although 
the Government declared that voter attendance was 40% in 
urban areas and 76% in the countryside, independent sources 
maintained tiiat it was much lower: between 6% and 20%. 
Although the NDP faced little or no opposition, there were 
widespread claims of electoral fraud. Two days before the elec- 
tions the State Secunty Prosecutor ordered the arrest of 27 
members of the Muslim Brotherhood, which claimed that hund- 
reds of its followers had been detained to prevent them from 
participating. No comprehensive monitoring of the voting took 
place, but human rights groups and opposition sources claimed 
that electoral malpractice had once again been widespread. 

In June 1998 the NDP secured 85 of the 88 contested seats 
at mid-term elections to the Advisory Council. The remaining 
three seats were won by independent candidates. Most opposi- 
tion parties had decided not to contest the election. In November 
1998 Ahmad Fathi Surur, regarded as a close political ally of 
President Mubarak, was re-elected Speaker of the People’s 
Assembly for the ninth tune m succession. 

In December 1998 the EOHR announced the suspension of 
its activities in protest at the arrest of its Secretary-General, 
Hadz Abu Sa’ada. The arrest followed allegations made by the 
weekly al~Usbu* newspaper that Sa’ada had been paid some 
US$25,000 by a British parliamentary human rights com- 
mittee, via the British embassy in Cairo, to write a false report 
exposing alleged police brutality against Copts in Upper Egypt 
during August of that year. A British embassy official main- 
tained that the payment was intended for a legal aid project 
which had been funded from Britain in this way since 1996. 
Human rights activists, meanwhile, claimed that the Govern- 
ment and security services (with which ahUshu* was alleged to 
have connections) were seeking to punish the EOHR for having 
e^osed institutionalized ill-treatment of Egypt’s Coptic 
minority. 

By early 1999 labour unrest in Egypt had reached its highest 
level since the 1952 revolution. Despite legal restrictions on 
strike action, an estimated 80 protests were staged by public 
sector workers in 1998, and 10 strikes were organized in Feb- 
ruary 1999 alone. This increase in industrial action, which 
affected the road and air transport and textiles sectors, as 
well as several state enterprises, was believed to reflect pubfic 
concerns about a proposed labour law that would facilitate the 
termination of employment contracts. Meanwhile, legislation 
concerning the activities of non-govemmental organizations 
(NGOs), approved by the People’s Assembly in May, attracted 
strong criticism from both the committee charged with pre- 
paring recommendations on the proposed law Eind from human 
ri^ts groups who claimed that the legislation would compro- 
mise the independence of the organizations. The new Law 
on Associations and Civil Institutions imposed stringent state 
regulation on such bodies, including the right of state interven- 
tion to dismiss board members and appoint government repre- 
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sentatives in their place, and prevented NGOs from receiving 
funding from abroad. 

Attempts by the Government to suppress the activities of 
Islamist groups intensified during 1998, with further arrests 
and security trials. By June of that year 106 death sentences 
had been received by militant Islamists since 1992, of which 72 
had been carried out. However, new measures regarding state 
security, adopted by the Ministry of the Interior in 1998, 
included a relaxation of the criteria on which affiliation to 
Islamist groups was assumed, and the release of some 5,000 
Islamist prisoners who had renounced connections with illegal 
organizations and the use of violence. The release of prisoners 
was interpreted by some observers as a goodwill gesture by the 
Government towards Jama’ah al-Islamiyah, which appeared to 
be moving towards the declaration of a cease-fire. 

Internal dissent within Jama’ah al-Islamiyah remained evi- 
dent meanwhile: in October 1998 one of tho group's imprisoned 
leaders urged aU Islamist groups to form a ‘world Islamic front’, 
employing exclusively peaceful means; however, reports of a 
change in the group’s political strategy were later denied by 
another senior member. In early 1999 one of Jama’ah al-Islami- 
yah’s founders denied reports that the organization was plan- 
ning to establish a political party. Nevertheless, speculation 
continued during 1999, and it was predicted that the political 
programme of the new party (reportedly to be* called Al-Islah 
or Reform) would soon be presented to the Political Parties 
Committee. (Observers noted that the chances of the party’s 
receiving a licence wore remote, considering tho rejection of 
previous applications made by the more moderate* Muslim Bro- 
therhood and Al-Wasat parties.) 

In late March 1999 Jama’ah al-Islamiyah declared a unilat- 
eral cease-fire and announced a now strategy of cixerting max- 
imum political pressure on the Egyptian Government without 
the use of violence. The cease-fire had reportedly been endorsed 
by the organization’s imprisoned spiritual leader, Sheikh Omar 
Abd ar-Rahman, its Shura Council and the historical leaders in 
exile. However, it remained unclear as to whether Jama’ah’s 
military commanders, led by Rifai at-Taha from his base in 
Afghanistan, would end their campaign of violence. Although 
the Government gave no formal acknowledgement of the cease- 
fire, there followed an acceleration in tho release of imprisoned 
Islamist militants, in an apparent attempt to consolidate the 
peace. In late April the Ministry of the Interior released some 
1,200 Jama’ah al-Islamiyah prisoners (reportedly including two 
of the Roup’s leaders who were implicated in the assassination 
of President Sadat); government officials strongly denied that a 
deal had been concluded with the proscribed organization. 

Despite the apparent development of a fragile truce between 
the Government and Islamists, the arrest and trial of suspected 
Islamist militants continued in 1999. In February it was 
reported that three men suspected of belonging to Jama’ah al- 
Islamiyah and of involvement in the 1997 Luxor attack were 
arrested on the Uruguayan-Brazilian border; the Egyptian 
authorities subsequently demanded their extradition in order 
to face trial in Cairo. In the same month proceedings began 
against 107 alleged members of Islamic Jihad who were charged 
with conspiring to overthrow the Government, in the largest 
security trial in Egypt since militant Islamist groups Laun^ed 
their campaign against the state in 1992. (The trial was based 
partly on the confessions of an Islamic Jihad member who had 
been extradited from Albania and had already received a death 
sentence in absentia in 1997 for his part in the plot to bomb the 
Khan al-Khalili bazaar in Cairo.) In April 1999 nine of the 
accused were sentenced to death for having led an illegal organ- 
ization and for plotting attacks on state officials and 3ie police; 
78 received prison sentences of between one year and life, 
all with hard labour, while 20 were acquitted. Among those 
sentenced to death, having been tried in absentia (as were most 
of the defendants), was a senior leader of Islamic Jihad, Ayman 
el-Zawahri. In response to the verdicts, the group pledged to 
continue its actions against the State, despite Jama’ah al- 
Islamiyah’s cease-fire declaration in March. The EOHR, mean- 
while, claimed that there had been insufficient evidence for 
the defendants to be sentenced. In May the security services 
detained 23 suspects on the grounds that they were seeking 
to revive the activities in Egypt of the Jihad splinter group. 
Vanguards of Conquest. In June 20 members of Jama’ah £d- 
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Islamiyah were given prison sentences for a planned bomb 
^tack on !^esident Mubarak’s Alexandria residence in 1996. 
However, the militaiy court’s decision not to impose the death 
sentence was interpreted by the organization’s lawyers as a 
positive response to Jama’ah’s recent cease-fire declaration. In 
September 1999 the Government claimed that it had released 
more man 5,000 Islamist detainees since the beginning of the 
year. Human rights groups claimed that this stiU left 15,000 
m detention, two-thirds of whom had no extremist Islamist 
connections, and that most of these detainees were being held 
without charge or trial. In the same month security forces in 
Giza shot dead four alleged members of Jama’ah al-Islamiyah, 
including the commander of its military wing, Farid Salem al- 
Kedwani. This was the Government’s first security action 
against the group since J ama’ah declared its cease-fire in March. 

EGYPT STEUVES TO REASSERT ITS REGIONAL 
STATUS 

While the Middle East peace process continued to dominate 
Egypt’s foreign poHcy, there was growing concern that as more 
Arab states established relations with Israel, Egypt’s dominant 
re^onal role might be threatened. While the contours of a 
Middle East at peace remained unclear, it was suggested that 
Egypt and Israel, allies in the peace negotiations, could become 
rivals, as both competed for the leading role in the region. 

Egypt’s diplomatic efforts to promote the Arab-Israeli peace 
process continued. In July 1994 President Mubarak travelled to 
Damascus in an effort to break the deadlock in the negotiations 
between Syria and Israel, and before returning to Cairo he met 
the Israeli Prime Minister, Itzhak RaW, at Taba. Mubarak 
reportedly urged Rabin to effect a fudl Israeli withdrawal from 
the occupied Golan Heights. In August the Syrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Farouk ash-Shara’, held talks with President 
Mubarak in Alexandria, while the Egyptian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Amr Moussa, made his first official visit to Israel. In 
October the US Secretary of State, Warren Christopher, held 
talks with the Chairman of the Palestinian National Authority 
(PNA), Yasser Arafat, and President Mubarak in Alexandria. 
Despite the first ofdcial visit to Egypt by the Israeli President, 
Ezer Weizman, in December, relations between Egypt and Israel 
began to deteriorate. Egypt was concerned that the peace pro- 
cess might collapse unless Israel showed more fliexibRity in the 
negotiations and the Palestinians quickly secured some real 
benefits from the peace agreement. 

In December 1994 and February 1995 Egypt hosted two mini- 
summit meetings which some observers regarded as an attempt 
by the Government to demonstrate its continuing role as the key 
intermediary in the region and to counter the view, expressed by 
some members of the US Congress, that Egypt no longer 
deserved substantial US aid. A meeting between President 
Assad of Syria, King Fahd of Saudi Arabia and President 
Mubarak took place on 28-29 December 1994 in Alexandria, 
convened, according to some reports, in response to Syrian 
anxiety about the number of Arab states seeking to normalize 
their relations with Israel before significant progress had been 
made in peace negotiations between Syria and Israel. The final 
communique of the meeting expressed support for a comprehen- 
sive settlement based on the exchange of land for peace. The 
Israeli Government interpreted the summit as a move hostile 
to Israel and as a negative response to President Weizman’s 
invitation to Mubarak to make a reciprocal visit to Israel. 
Moreover, Shimon Peres, the Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
expressed his fear of the re-emergence of an Arab alliance 
hostile to Israel. During a visit to Cairo m January 1995 Peres 
was informed that Egypt had no desire to obstruct the normal- 
ization of relations between Israel and the Arab states. However, 
tension remained as Mubarak reiterated his threat that Egypt 
would not sign the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), 
which was due for renewal in April, unless Israel also agreed 
to sign it; and urged other Arab states to follow Egypt’s example. 

Israel, meanwhile, accused Egypt of attempting to use the 
non-proliferation issue to disrupt its efforts to normalize rela- 
tions with other Arab states. In March 1995 Israel offered to 
sign the NPT once it had concluded peace treaties with aU the 
Arab states and Iran, and to allow Egypt to inspect its rese^ch 
nuclear reactor at Nahal Shorek but not the nuclear facility 
at Dimona. Egypt rejected both offers, but adopted a more 


conciliatory stance on the issue. Both states appeared anxious 
to avoid a major crisis in their relations. At the end of March 
Egypt failed to obtain agreement on a common approach to the 
issue among Arab League members. 

Egypt’s position regarding the NPT antagonized the USA, 
which insisted that frie continuation of US aid depended on 
Egypt’s signing the IVeaty. This was just one of several issues 
that had strained US-Eg^tian relations. In late 1994 a number 
of US newspapers and journals published articles criticizing 
Mubarak’s links with Col Qaddafi of Libya, pointing to corrup- 
tion in high office and in the presidential family, and the lack 
of genuine political reform. The journalists responsible for the 
articles questioned whether Egypt should continue to receive 
substantial US economic aid. There was an angry response in 
the Egyptian press, which accused tiie USA of betraying a loyal 
ally which had supported it throughout the 1990-91 Giilf crisis. 
The US Administration assured Egypt that the press campaign 
had not received official approval, praised Egypt’s role in the 
Middle East peace process and insisted that relations with Eg^^t 
were excellent. However, Egypt remained concerned about its 
relations with the USA, and feared that, weakened as he was 
after the recent Republican victory in the US Congress, Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton might become even more dependent on the 
support of the pro-Israel lobby. Thus when President Mubarak 
visited Washington, DC, in April 1995, Egypt’s relations with 
the USA had reached their lowest level for many years. The 
dispute with Israel over the NPT dominated discussions during 
the visit, at the end of which President Mubarak pledged that 
Egypt would not withdraw from the Treaty nor persuade other 
states to suspend their membership. However, the possibility 
of a reduction in US aid to Egypt continued to be openly 
discussed. 

As the dispute over the NPT came to a head at the UN in 
New York in May 1995, Egypt led the Arab states in demanding 
a resolution requiring Israel to sign the Treaty. However, under 
US pressure, the Arab states agreed to a resolution that did not 
mention Israel by name but instead urged aU states in the 
Middle East without exception to sign the NPT and accept 
inspection of their nuclear facilities by the International Atomic 
Ener^ Agency (IAEA). Egypt also led the Arab states in con- 
demning Israel’s plan to conJ^cate Palestinian land in occupied 
East Jerusalem and demanded the convening of an emergency 
Arab League summit meeting on the question. However, at the 
end of May the Israeli Government decided to suspend the 
confiscation, and at the beginning of June, after a meeting in 
Cairo between President Mubarak, Itriiak Rabm and Warren 
Christopher, the US Secretary of State claimed that relations 
between Egypt and Israel had been ‘rejuvenated’. However, 
relations deteriorated again in August when it was revealed that 
Israeli soldiers had killed large numbers of Egyptian prisoners of 
war during the Suez crisis in 1956 and the Six-Day War in 
1967. After the discovery of mass graves in Sinai, President 
Mubarak demanded that the Israeli Government investigate 
these crimes. At first Israel refused, offering instead to pay 
compensation to the families of the victims. 

In spite of this dispute, Egypt continued its intermediary role 
in the complex negotiations that eventually led to the signing 
of the Israeli-Palestinian Interim Agreement on the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip in Washington, DC, in September 1995 (see 
Documents on Palestine, p. 135). On 6 November Mubarak 
made his first visit to Israel as President of Egypt, in order to 
attend the funeral of the assassinated Prime Minister Itzhak 
Rabin. Egypt also participated in meetings leading to the start 
of more substantive talks between Israel and Syria at the end 
of 1995. However, disputes over Israel’s nuclear capability and 
the execution of Egyptian prisoners of war continued, with the 
Egyptian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Amr Moussa, taking a 
tough line on both issues when Israd’s new Prime Minister, 
Shimon Peres, visited Cairo in December 1995. After the visit 
Peres reversed a decision by his predecessor and announced 
the appointment of an investigatory commission into past war 
crimes. He subsequently stat^ that Israel would be prepared 
to relinquish its nuclear capability if a comprehensive Middle 
East peace settlement were achieved. In April 1996, following 
reports of a possible leak of nuclear waste from Israel’s Dimona 
reactor, Amr Moussa urged that the reactor should be dis- 
mantled and rejected any co-operation on security with Israel 
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while it retained a nuclear capability. On 11 April the African 
Nuclear-Weapon-Free Zone Treaty (or Pelindaba Treaty) was 
signed in Cairo. At the signing ceremony, President Mubarak 
urged all Middle East countries to make the region a nuclear- 
free zone by signing the NPT. 

President Mubarak met King Hussein of Jordan at Aqaba in 
Janua^ 1995, in his first visit to Jordan since the Gulf crisis. 
The visit was regarded as signalling an improvement in rela- 
tions between the two countries now that Jordan had signed a 
peace treaty with Israel. However, Egypt’s relations with Jordan 
deteriorated once again in August 1995, when King Hussein 
changed policy on Iraq, granted asylum to Saddam Hussain’s 
two defecting sons-in-law and their wives, and broke decisively 
with the Iraqi leader. King Hussein’s appeal for political change 
in Iraq was strongly criticized by the Egyptian regime, which 
expressed its opposition to any kind of outside intervention to 
depose Saddam Hussain. In reply, Jordan claimed that Egypt 
resented the more active role lhat Jordan was now playing in 
the Middle East region. 

After a number of devastating suicide bomb attacks in Israel, 
Egypt, together with the USA, co-hosted a one-day ‘Summit of 
Peacemakers’ in March 1996 at the Red Sea resort of Sharm 
esh-Sheikh, which was attended by 29 world leaders. However, 
little of substance was achieved at the hastily organized 
meeting, which was widely regarded as simply a move to re- 
assure Israel and to lend support to Prime Minister Peres during 
the approadi to the Israeli legislative elections in May. Egypt’s 
relations with Israel deteriorated further in April 1996 when 
Israeli forces began air and artillery attacks on Hezbollah bases 
in Lebanon (q v.), inflicting heavy casualties on Lebanese civil- 
ians. In mid-April the Lebanese Prime Minister, Rafik Hariri, 
visited Cairo to seek assistance against Israeli aggression. Diplo- 
matic dforts by the Egyptian Mmister of Foreign Affairs to 
achieve a cease-fire were unsuccessful, and in exasperation he 
complained that Israel’s actions threatened the credibility of 
the entire peace process. Relations did not improve when it was 
aimoimced, in April, that Israel and Turkey had concluded a 
military agreement in February allowing Israeli aircraft to fly 
from Turkish airbases and Israeli warships to use Turkish 
ports during joint naval manoeuvres. The Egyptian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs denounced the agreement, arguing that it did 
not serve the interests of peace or stability in the region. Military 
strategists in Egypt regarded it as the creation of ‘a second front 
against the Arabs’, while other observers maintained that a 
new strategic partnership was emerging in the region between 
Israel, the U^, Jordan and Turkey that could only serve to 
increase Egypt’s marginalization. 

There was surprise in some quarters when it was announced 
in November 1994 that Egypt had applied for permanent 
observer status and possible membership of the Union of the 
Arab Maghreb (UMA), a regional economic and security 
grouping of Algeria, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco and Tunisia. 
Egypt had collaborated for some time with Algeria and Tunisia 
in Ihe struggle against Islamist mihtancy, but the reasons 
behind the application appeared to be linked to its desire to 
reassert its central role in the Middle East as Israel successfully 
normalized its relations with a growing number of Arab states, 
and, by emphasizing its Mediterranean role, to give a higher 
priori^ to diplomatic relations with Europe in the hope of 
securing economic benefits from the EU. In April 1999 Egypt, 
Morocco and Tunisia announced that they were discussing tiie 
establishment of a free-trade area. 

Relations with neighbouring Sudan, always uneasy, deterio- 
rated in August 1994 when each side accused the other of 
mistreating its nationals. In the following month Sudan aheged 
that Egyptian troops had entered the disputed border area of 
Halaib and, in response, impounded the Aswan-Wadi Haifa 
feny, cl aim i ng that it was carrying troops. Relations worsened 
sharply in June 1995, after the assassination attempt on Presi- 
dent Mubarak in Addis Ababa (see above). The Egyptian (aov- 
emment accused Sudan of complicity in the attack, and Egypt 
immediately strengthened its control of the Halaib triangle. In 
July, in contravention of an agreement concluded with Sudan in 
1978, Egypt imposed visa and permit requirements on Sudanese 
nationals visiting or resident in Egypt. Relations deteriorated 
further in September 1995, when the OAU accused Sudan 
of direct involvement in the attempted assassination, and in 


December, when it demanded that Sudan should immediately 
extraddte three individuals sought in connection with the attack. 
In February 1996 Sudan introduced permit requirements for 
Egyptian nationals resident in Sudan. Presidents Mubarak and 
al-Bashir met at the Arab League summit meeting in Cairo in 
May. In July, however, Egypt accused Sudan of harbouring 
Egyptian terrorists, contrary to an agreement concluded at the 
summit meeting. None the less, E^pt opposed the imposition 
of more stringent economic sanctions against Sudan by the 
UN (in addtion to diplomatic sanctions and an embargo on 
international flights operated by Sudan Airways), on the 
grounds that they would harm the Sudanese people more than 
the Sudanese regime. 

THE PEACE PROCESS STAGNATES 

During the approach to the May 1996 Israeli elections President 
Mubarak did not disguise his preference for a Labour victory, 
while the semi-official M-Ahram newspaper warned that the 
Arabs should prepare for tough negotiations in the event of a 
Likud victory. After the victory of Likud leader Binyamin Netan- 
yahu was confirmed, it was reported that President Mubarak had 
telephoned the new Israeli Prime Minister and invited him to 
visit Cairo. Mubarak subsequently suited that th(j new Israeli 
administration had to be given time ‘to chunfy its viewpoints and 
intentions towards the peace process’. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs took a harder line, however, declaring that piiace required 
a complete Israeli withdrawal from occupied territory and in- 
sisting that he would only be satisfied by the creation of a Pales- 
tinian state and a solution to the issues of Jerusalem, refugees, 
settlements and water. At the end of June, however, after Netan- 
yahu had repeated his rejection of the principle of ‘land for peace’. 
President Mubarak convened an emergency summit meeting of 
the Arab League in Cairo— the first full-scale summit meeting 
for six years. (Iraq was not invited because of what President 
Mubarak referred to as ‘continuing sensitivities’.) The summit 
reaffinned Egypt’s central role in the Arab world, where Egyptian 
efforts at reconciliation created some semblance of unity . The 
summit’s final communique reaffirmed the Arabs' commitment 
to peace, but warned that peace and any further rapprochment 
between the Arabs and Israel depended on the return by Israel of 
aU of Arab land occupied in 1 967. Israel immediately rejected all 
of the resolutions adopted at the summit mooting, and Prime 
Minister Netanyahu declared that unilateral demands had to 
cease if the peace process was to continue successfully. 

Although Netanyahu was invited for talks with President 
Mubarak in Cairo in July 1996, relations with Israel became 
increasingly strained. The Egyptian Government argued that 
it had worked hard to restrain some of the more militant Arab 
states, but that the Israeli Prime Minister had not reciprocated: 
he had neither moderated his uncompromising stance nor ful- 
filled Israel’s commitments to the Palestinians under the Oslo 
accords. In August President Mubarak threatened to cancel the 
third Middle East and North Africa economic summit, due to 
take place in Cairo in November, unless Israel agreed to move 
forward on the Palestinian ‘track’. In September, however, in 
response to pressure from the USA and the Egyptian business 
community, Mubarak indicated that the summit would proceed 
as planned. Relations between Egypt and Israel deteriorated 
further when Egypt carried out large-scale military manoeuvres 
near the Suez Canal in early September. Later that month 
there were popular demonstrations in Egypt after the Israeli 
Grovemment opened an ancient tunnel in East Jemsalem, close 
to Muslim religious sites. Violent clashes erupted between 
Israeli troops and Palestinians and public anger prevented 
E^t from acting as mediator in the crisis. Although Prime 
Mnister Netanyahu, King Hussein of Jordan and the Pales- 
tinian leader, Yasser Arafat, attended a summit meeting in 
Washington, DC, to try to defuse the crisis. President Mubarak 
resisted US pressure to participate, stating that an immediate 
resolution was unlikely to be achieved. Despite a goodwill visit 
to Cairo by the President of Israel, Ezer Weizman, in October, 
his reassurances about Israel’s peace commitments failed to 
ease tensions between the two countries. In December a new 
dispute arose when the Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, David 
Levy, accimed Egypt of interfering in talks between Israel and 
the Palesti ni a n s on the partial withdrawal of Israeli troops from 
the town of Hebron on the West Bank. President Mubarak 
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insisted that Prime Minister Netanyahu had invited Egypt to 
act as mediator in the talks, but Levy stated that EOTt’s 
involvement would only complicate the negotiations. Neverthe- 
less, in J&nuary 1997 a series of meetings on Hebron took 

between Yasser Arafat, Dennis Ross-the US 
Middle East peace co-ordinator- and Abd al-Karim Kabariti, 
the Jordanian Prime Mini^r. President Mubarak also sent a 
team of legal experts to assist the Palestinian negotiating team. 
However, it was the intervention of King Hussein of Jordan 
that eventually secured an agreement on the redeployment of 
Israeli forces in Hebron and other areas of the West Bank. 

Despite the collapse of the peace process in late February 
1997, after Israel announced its determination to proceed with 
the constmction of a new Jewish settlement at Har Homa on 
the outskirts of Arab East Jerusalem, Prime Minister Netan- 
y^u made a second visit to Cairo at the beginning of March. 
Little was achieved in his talks with President Mubarak, and 
it was pggested that the Egyptian President had only allowed 
the visit to proceed in order not to alienate the USA, where he 
was due to meet President Clinton a few days later. As unrest 
erupted in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, President Mubarak 
held talks about the crisis in late March with Rafik Hariri, 
the Lebanese Prime Minister, Farouk ash-SWa’, the Syrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Yasser Arafat and Dore Gold, the 
Israeli premier’s foreign policy adviser. When the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the Arab League member states met in Cairo 
at the end of March, it was decided to reintroduce the economic 
boycott of Israel and to halt the normalization of relations. 
Egypt was exempt from the boycott, however, because of its 
peace treaty with Israel. In early April President Mubarak 
insisted that relations with Israel would remain secure. Indeed, 
Egypt \^shed to mamtain its intermediary role and its economic 
links with the country. Nevertheless, there were many signs of 
popular dissatisfaction with the normalization of relations with 
Israel. In late April a large political rally in Cairo in protest 
against Israeli policies in Jerusalem was attended by represen- 
tatives firom across Egypt’s political spectrum. 

At the end of May 1997 I^esident Mubarak met the Israeli 
Prime Minister at Sharm esh-Sheikh in order to try to reactivate 
the peace process. President Mubarak agreed to contact the 
Palestinian leader, Yasser Arafat, who had refused to meet with 
Netanyahu after Israel announced its decision to proceed with 
the Har Homa settlement. In early June Osama el-Baz, Presi- 
dent Mubarak’s senior adviser, conferred with Israeli and Pales- 
tinian negotiators in Cairo. However, Israel’s continued building 
of settlements in East Jerusalem appeared to prolong the dead- 
lock, and for the remainder of the year the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, in its role as prmcipal mediator, attempted unsuccessfully 
to revive the peace process. Increasingly, official announcements 
on the stalled negotiations were made in a tone of desperation, 
not least because Israel’s intransigence, to which the E^tian 
Government frequently referred, stren^ened the position of 
the armed militant Islamist opposition in Egypt. 

In September 1997, in a personal message to the Israeli 
Prime Minister, President Mubarak warned of the possibility 
of strategic changes in the Middle East, with negative conse- 
quences for all moderate forces, if there was no movement 
towards peace in the coming months. In the same month Egypt’s 
relations with Israel were ftirther impaired when an Egyptian 
State Security Court sentenced an Israeli Arab, Azam Azam, to 
15 years’ imprisonment, with hard labour, having convicted 
him of spying for the Israeli intelligence services. The Israeli 
Government denied that Azam had been involved in espionage 
and described the sentence as an ‘outrage’. In October Eg 3 ^t 
announced a prohibition of imports of Israeli goods produced in 
the Occupied Territories. In the same month President Mubarak 
stated that the peace process had never before ‘reached such an 
impasse’. In November Egypt, together with several other Arab 
countries, boycotted the fourth Middle East and North Africa 
economic conference in Doha, Qatar, in protest at Israel’s failure 
to honour its commitments to the Pales tini a n s under the terms 
of the Oslo accords. (It was not clear to what extent Egypt’s 
abstention was responsible for a subsequent deterioration in 
relations with Qatar. In November Qatar accused Egypt of 
involvement in an attempted coup dHtat against the Qatari 
Government in 1996. After Saudi Arabia had app^ently medi- 
ated a reconciliation between the two countries in December 


1997, it was reported in February 1998 that Qatar had dismissed 
all Egyptians employed in the Qatari Ministry of the Interior 
and planned to expel them from the country.) 

In April 1998, in their first meeting for 11 months. President 
Mubarak and Prime Minister Netanyahu of Israel held talk^ in 
Cairo. The focus of their ffiscussions was reportedly a US initia- 
tive to restart the peace process, which proposed that Israel 
should withdraw from a further 13.1% of West Bank territory. 
Prior to his meeting with President Mubarak, Netanyahu had 
rejected the US proposal, and the renewed strain in relations 
between Egypt and Israel became apparent. In Mubarak’s view, 
Israel’s acceptance of the proposal would facilitate the resump- 
tion of ‘final status’ negotiations between Israel ^d the Palestin- 
ians, as well as Israel’s negotiations with Syria and Lebanon. 
In June, after talks were held with Yasser Arafat to discuss an 
Israeli proposal for a new Madrid peace conference. President 
Mubarsk accused Netanyahu of ‘destroying the peace process’, 
by seeking to annul the first Madrid agreement. By July bilat- 
eral relations were reported to have deteriorated to their worst 
level since 1979. President Mubarak cautiously welcomed the 
Wye River Memorandum signed by Arafat and Netanyahu in 
Maryland, USA in October 1998 (see Documents on P^estine, 
p. 142). However, in January 1999 the Egyptian Government 
froze all contacts with Israel’s likud Government over its deci- 
sion to suspend the implementation of the agreement. 

President Mubarak attended the funeral of King Hussein of 
Jordan in February 1999. In March, following a trilateral 
meeting with Palestinian representatives, Egypt and Jordan 
made a joint declaration in support of the Palestinians’ right to 
declare an independent state after the expiry of the Oslo accords 
on 4 May. However, in the light of an increasingly volatile 
security situation in the Occupied Territories, and of the Israeli 
general election scheduled for 17 May, Egypt and Jordan subse- 
quently joined the USA, the EU and other countries in urging 
Yasser Arafat to postpone the planned 4 May declaration of 
Palestinian statehood. The election of Ehud Barak, leader of 
the Labour-dominated One Israel alliance, to the Israeli prem- 
iership was generally welcomed in Egypt. Shortly afterwards 
President Mubarak held talks with Yasser Arafat in Cairo, 
hoping to devise a formula to restart the peace process, and at 
the end of May Mubarak met with Jordan’s new King Abdullah. 
In July the Egyptian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Amr Moussa, 
stressed that there could be no normalization of 
Egyptian-Israeli relations prior to the resumption of com- 
prehensive peace talks. In early July Ehud Barak held talks 
with Egyptian, Jordanian, Palestinian and US leaders to seek 
to advance the peace process. It was considered to be a clear 
sign of Egypt’s crucial role in the negotiations— especially after 
the death of King Hussein— that President Mubarak should be 
chosen as the first Arab leader to meet the new Israeli premier. 
After their meeting Mubarak announced that he had ‘great 
hopes’ that Ehud Barak could revitalize the stalled peace pro- 
cess. 

OTHER DIPLOMATIC DEVELOPMENTS 

Relations with the USA remained strained, with Egypt con- 
vinced that the Clinton administration had forfeited its regional 
role as impartial mediator because of its close alliance with 
Israel. The US Secretary of Defense, William Perry, visited 
Cairo in April 1996 and denied rumours that the USA had 
signed a secret defence agreement with Israel. He was reported 
to have shown President Mubarak firm evidence that Libya was 
building a huge chemical weapons factory at Tarhuna. However, 
the Pr^ident doubted the US claims and, while offering to 
mediate with Col Qaddafi on this issue, warned against any 
further US military action against Libya. Perry did, however, 
announce that the USA would supply advanced military equip- 
ment to Egypt, including 21 F-16 fighter aircraft, in acknow- 
ledgement of its key role in the peace process. In September 
US missile attacks against militiuy targets in southern Iraq 
provoked criticism firom the Egyptian authorities. Egypt ind- 
icated that it strongly opposed moves to partition Iraq and 
condemned Turkish attempts to establish a security zone inside 
the northern region. In December the US veto of a second term 
of office as UN Secretary-General for Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
provoked widespread outrage in the Egyptian media. 
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In August 1998 Egypt was highly critical of US military air- 
strikes against alleged terrorist strongholds in Afghanistan, 
and a pharmaceuticds factory in Khartoum, Sudaii, which the 
US Government claimed was being used by associates of the 
Saudi militant Islamist, Osama bin Laden (in exile in Afghani- 
stan), to manufacture chemical weapons’ components. Moreover, 
air-strikes against Iraq undertaken by US and British forces in 
December 1998 exacerbated existing tensions between Egypt 
and the USA, since Mubarak had consistently urged a diplo- 
matic solution to the crisis. Tensions persisted as the US Secre- 
tary of Defense, William Cohen, visited Cairo and other regional 
capitals in March 1999 to seek support for a renewed air 
campaign against Iraq. During his visit to Egypt Cohen apeed 
to supply Egypt with US $3, 200m. of weaponry, including a 
further 24 F-16 fighter jets, a Patriot missile battery and 200 
Ml-Al battle tanks. President Mubarak visited Washington in 
late June— his first visit to the USA for two years— and the 
two countries made significant progress on proposals for the 
resumption of Middle East peace talks. Differences remained, 
none the less, over the issue of sanctions imposed by the USA 
against Iraq and Libya. 

Egypt has sought to mediate in disputes between Iraq and 
the TJN since 1991. In September 1997, in a joint declaration 
with Russia, Egypt urged the restoration of Iraq’s status as a 
full member of the international community, while insisting 
that it should comply with UN resolutions. In February 1998, 
following consultations with other Arab leaders. President Mub- 
arak presented the US Secretary of State, Madeleine Albright, 
with an integrated’ Arab plan to resolve Iraq’s latest confiict 
with the UN over weapons inspections. Mubarak subsequently 
warned the US Secretary of State that further military action 
against Iraq might provoke Islamist militancy against secular 
Arab governments and thus destroy the Arab-Israeli peace 
process. Despite strong criticism of US and British air-strikes 
carried out against Iraq in December 1998, President Mubarak 
has maintained that the Iraqi leader, Saddam Hussain, is 
responsible for the crisis between the UN and Iraq. In January 
1999 the Egyptian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Amr Moussa, 
accused Hussain of urging the Egyptian people to overthrow 
their Government. In the same month j^ab League foreign 
ministers, meeting in Cairo, made a formal request for Iraq to 
comply with all pertinent UN Security Council resolutions and 
apologize to Kuwait for the 1990 invasion. 

Egypt’s relations with Libya slowly improved after 1996. 
Egypt played an important role as mediator in Libya’s discus- 
sions with the USA and Britain over the Lockerbie affair, 
the repercussions of which had dominated Egyptian-Libyan 
relations. In April 1999, following further mediation by Saudi 
Arabia and South A&ica, the two Libyans suspected of organ- 
izing the Lockerbie bomb were extradited to the Netherlands to 
stand trial. In the same month, as a result of this development, 
UN sanctions imposed against Libya in 1992 were suspended 
indefinitely. 

In January 1997 Egypt refused to provide the Sudanese 
Government with military support in its struggle against rebel 
advances in southern Sudan. In June Sudan accused Egypt of 
providing the opposition with military training, and in October 
^e Sudanese press reported that Egypt was obstructing the 
import of medical supplies to Halaib. Despite such accusations, 
firom mid-1997 attempts were made to improve bilateral rela- 
tions. In August security talks between the two countries re- 
sumed after a year-long suspension, and in October the 
Sudanese First Vice-President, Maj.-Gen. Zubair Muhammad 
Salih, visited Egypt to discuss the normalization of relations. 
Egypt contmued to oppose the potential partition of Sudan ^at 
it feared might result firom an eventual conclusion of the conflict 
in southern Sudan, and in November John Garang, the leader 
of the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement, the principal rebel 
faction opposing the Sudanese Government, visited Cairo for 
talks with President Mubarak. In January 1998 elements of ^e 
Sudanese opposition e:^ressed their concern at the ongoing 
improvement in Egyptian-Sudanese relations, claiming that 
the Sudanese regime contmued to lend support to the armed 
Is lamis t movement in Egypt. In February, as part of the process 
of normalization, river transport resumed on the Aswan-Wadi 
Haifa route. In April the two countries agreed on the establish- 
ment of a joint mi n i sterial committee, comprising their respec- 


tive ministers responsible for higher education, defence and 
irrigation. An increase in diplomatic activity was evident in 
1999. Although Sudan considered the presence of Sudanese 
opposition leaders in Egypt an obstacle to the normalization 
process, a meeting in Cairo, in May, between Sudan’s former 
President Nimeri and a Sudanese government delegation to 
discuss arrangements for his return from exile represented 
significant progress on this issue. 

There were signs from late 1997 of a possible improvement 
in Egypt’s relations with Iran. In December the Egyptian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs attended an QIC meeting in Tehran and 
met with Iranian President Sayed Muhammad Khatami. It 
was reported that Egypt had stipulated no conditions for the 
restoration of diplomatic relations with Iran, which had been 
severed in 1979. However, this process of normalization appe- 
ared to suffer a set-back in early 1998 when Egypt described 
Iranian criticism of the Algerian regime as ‘blatant interference 
in the affairs of a fraternal Arab country’. By early 1999 there 
were signs of an improvement in bilateral relations, with both 
sides declaring their readiness to restore full diplomatic ties. 

Egypt remained distrustful of military co-operation between 
Israel and Turkey, in spite of an assurance, made by President 
Stileyman Demirel of Turkey during a visit to Egypt in Sep- 
tember 1997, that such co-operation posed no threat to Egypt. 
In October 1998 cross-border military exchanges between 
Turkey and Syria over alleged Syrian support for Kurdish 
separatists operating in Turkey and Syria’s suspicions regarding 
Turkish-Israeli co-operation were narrowly averted, largely 
owing to mediation efforts by President Mubarak and the 
Iranian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Kamal Kharrazi. 

MUBARAB?S FOURTH TERM; THE DOMESTIC ARENA 

In early June 1999 President Mubarak was formally nominated 
for a fourth six-year term of oftice. His nomination was endorsed 
by all 443 attending deputies in the People’s Assembly, and was 
to be put to the electorate in a nation-wide referendum. Of the 
four main opposition parties, only the Nasserist Party refused 
to endorse Mubarak’s candidature. Mubarak presented himself 
as the man who had brought Egypt political stability and 
economic prosperity. In early September a triumphal procession 
by President Mubarak in Port Said was disrupted when a man 
armed with a knifo lunged at the presidential car. The President 
sustained only a superficial wound in the attack, for which, 
according to the Government, no political motive was uncovered; 
the assailant was killed by presidential aides immediately after 
the attack. The incident led to the replacement of‘ the Chief of 
State Security and disciplinary action being taken against local 
police officers. 

In the national referendum, held on 26 September 1999, 
President Mubarak’s re-olection was approved by some 93.8% 
of the valid votes cast. The turn-out among eligible voters was 
reported to be 79.2%. Some commentators in Egypt expressed 
hopes that President Mubarak would use his fourth term to 
liberalize the political system. In August opposition parties and 
human rights groups had urged the President to carry out 
radical constitutional and political reforms, notably the abolition 
of emergency laws and restrictions on the formation of political 
parties and trade unions, increased press freedom and the 
^arantee of free and fair elections. There was, however, to be 
little substantive change to reinforce such hopes in the coining 
year. Modernizers found more to welcome in the economic 
sphere. On 5 October Mubarak appointed Dr Atif Muhammad 
Obeid, previously the Minister of the Public Enterprise Sector 
and responsible for the Government’s progpramme of privatiza- 
tion, as the new Prime Minister. The appointment of Obeid was 
widely interpreted as an indication that economic reforms would 
be accelerated, since the new premier was viewed in business 
circles as being far more pro-liberalization and pro-privatization 
than his predecessor. This view appeared to be confirmed by 
the appointment of other yotmger technocrats to senior posts. 
(By mid-2000, however, several business leaders expressed their 
doubts that the Obeid Government was truly committed to 
economic reform; this was partly due to the fact that many 
important privatization projects had been postponed.) When, on 
10 October 1999, Obeid announced his new Council of Ministers, 
which included 13 new ministers, Mubarak’s trusted ‘old guard’ 
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retained control over the key portfolios of defence, the interior 
and foreign affairs. 

In ^litical terms, the first year of Mubarak’s fourth tenn 
was characterized by far more continuity than change The 
overturning in December 1999, on procedural grounds, of the 
August^ convictions of editor Magdi Hussein and two other 
journalists of Ash-Shaab was almost a repeat of events that 
took place in 1998 (see above). The three journalists were 
released firom prison pending a retrial. Meanwhile, a court 
order compelling the Government to allow fresh elections to the 
Governing Council of the Bar Association, which had been under 
direct government supervision since 1996 as part of efforts to 
eradicate Islamist domination of the Association, provoked a 
wave of arrests and the alleged harassment of potential candid- 
ates during October 1999. In mid-October 20 members of the 
Muslim Brotherhood were arrested on charges of plotting to 
overthrow the Government and of infiltrating professional synd- 
icates (including the Doctors’ and Engineers’ Syndicates), in 
order to undermine national securily; they were due to stand 
trial by military court. At the end of November the defendants’ 
charges were modified from merely ‘belonging to the Brother- 
hood to ‘participating in the founding and management’ of the 
orgaiuzation; the new charges were likely to result in harsher 
sentences for the accused. However, although the trial opened 
in December, it was postponed for procedural reasons and 
resumed in mid^anuary 2000 at a military base outside Cairo. 
It was the biggest trial against the Muslim Brotherhood since 
1995. Also in October 1999 the EOHR drew attention to the 
campaign of arrests against moderate Islamists, claiming that 
200 members of the Brotherhood had been arrested between 
January and October, of whom 100 remained in detention. 

At the end of October 1999 a British-based newspaper, Ash- 
Sharq al-Aswat, claimed that a new military leadersMp of 
Jama’ah al-Islamiyah had been established under Ala Abd ar- 
Raziq, following the killing of Farid al-Kedwani and three other 
Islamists in September (see above). In early December a further 
1,200 Jama’ah al-lslamiyah prisoners began to be released by 
the authorities. During that month there were reports of a 
renewed power struggle within the Jama’ah leadership. It was 
reported that the new Chairman of its Shura Council was 
Moustafa Hamzah, the prime suspect in the 1995 assassination 
attempt on President Mubarak. In late January 2000 there 
were also rumours that a ‘coup’ had occurred within Islamic 
Jihad whereby one of the leaders of the organization. Dr Ayman 
az-Zawahiri, had been removed (allegedly owing to his links 
with the terrorist Osama bin Laden), In early Februaiy it was 
reported that the Jihad leadership had called on its members 
both in Egypt and abroad to cease their military activities, and 
instead to concentrate all their efforts on liberating the Al-Aqsa 
Mosque in Jerusalem. This was the first time that Islamic 
Jihad leaders had called for a cease-fire, and it was reportedly 
backed by the group’s imprisoned leaders. This appeared to be 
confirmed when, in mid-July, 11 leaders of Jihad’s military 
wing, who were imprisoned in Egypt, officially declared an end 
to their armed operations against the Government. Meanwhile, 
in mid-June the cease-fire that had been declared by Jama’ah 
al-Islamiyah was called into question when the group’s spiritual 
leader, SheiMi Omar Abd ar-Rahman, announced from deten- 
tion in the USA that he was withdrawing his support for it, 
claiming tiiat the cease-fire had achieved nothing. Although 
some of the group’s founders stressed subsequently that 
Jama’ah remained committed to pursuing solely peaceful 
means, some observers feared a return to violence. 

At the end of February 2000 police arrested eight prominent 
Islamists on charges of seeking to revive the Muslim Brother- 
hood. Among them was Muhammad Ibrahim Badawi, who had 
been released in August 1999 after serving a three-year prison 
sentence for the same offence. The continued hostility of the 
(jovemment to virtually all independent and peaceful manifest- 
ation of Islamist sentiment was further illustrated by its unwill- 
ingness to recognize apparent initiatives by radical Is l a m ists to 
renounce their armed struggle and enter the political main- 
stream. (Applications for official recogmtion by Jama’ah al- 
Islamiyah’s Al-Islah party and the Shari’a Pai^ in October 
1999 had been refused.) Nevertheless, in mid-March 2000 it 
was reported that between 500 and 840 Islamist prisoners, 
mostly members of Jama’ah al-Islamiyah and Islamic Jihad, 


had been released. A further 500 Islamist prisoners were smd 
to have been freed in late July, after they renounced their aim 
of overthrowing the Government. However, it appewed that the 
arrest of Muslhn Brotherhood activists was intensifying as the 
general election scheduled for late 2000 approached. 

The new Government of Dr Obeid also appeared to be contin- 
uing the campaign against human rights groups. In mid-Feb- 
ruary 2000 it was announced that the EOHR’s Secretary 
General, Hafiz Abu Sa’ada, was to stand trial before the Higher 
State Security Court for having accepted US $25,000 from ^^e 
British Embassy in Cairo without obtaining official permission 
from the Ministry of Social Affairs —the same alleged offence 
for which he had been detained for six days in 1998. Sa’ada, 
who was abroad at the time of the announcement, returned to 
Egypt in May 2000, but no judicial process was immediately ini- 
tiated. 

Some observers saw a coimection between this development 
and the EOHR’s investigations into the worst incidence of 
sectarian violence in Egypt for decades. In early JanuE^ 2000 
three days of violent clashes took place between Muslims and 
Coptic Christians in the predominantly Christian village of el- 
Kosheh in Upper Egjrpt. An estimated 21 people, 19 Copts and 
two Muslims, died as a result of the violence, and more than 30 
others were injured. There were also reports that the violence 
had spread to other villages in the vicinity. The EOHR’s report, 
released in mid-February, identified the primary cause of the 
violence as ‘economic inequalities’ between the relatively pros- 
perous Coptic majority and the poorer Muslim minority. The 
EOHR claimed that during 1991-98 about 99 Copts were killed 
by militant Islamist organizations. The report criticized the 
security forces and drew attention to allegations that they had 
used oppressive measures against the Coptic community during 
investigations m mid-1998 into the murder of two Copts in el- 
Kosheh, which the EOHR felt had contributed to communal 
tensions. (The security forces were subsequently exonerated in 
official inquiries into the 1998 allegations.) In early June 96 
men went on trial in connection with January’s violence. 

In late February 2000, as part of a milleniiial pilgrimage to 
the Middle East, Pope John Paul II became the first Roman 
Catholic Pope to visit Egypt. The Catholic leader held talks 
with President Mubarak, the Coptic Patriarch Shenoudah III 
and Muhammad Said, Grand Sheikh of the Al-Azhar University. 
However, the visit took place amid a further outbreak of 
sectarian violence in el-Kosheh. 

In early February 2000 President Mubarak appointed his son, 
Gamal, to the general secretariat of the ruling NDP, as part of 
a wider reorganization of the party. Gamal Mubarak, however, 
later denied rumours that he was preparing to stand for the 
People’s Assembly in the forthcoming general election. On 26 
February a presidential decree was issued extending until 2003 
the state of emergency in place since President Sadat’s assassin- 
ation in 1981. It was reported in early March 2000 that the 
establishment of a new political party, Hizb al-Wifaq al-Qawmi 
or the National Accord Party, had been approved by the Govern- 
ment. 

In late May 2000 the state-controlled Political Parties Com- 
mittee suspended the Islamist-orientated SLP and its news- 
paper Ash-Shaab, on the grounds that the party had exceeded 
its political mandate. This followed a campaign by Ash-Shaab 
against a book entitled Banquet of Seaweed, by well-lmown 
Syrian author Haidar Haidar and fibrat published in 1983, which 
the newspaper claimed was blasphemous. The SLP was held 
responsible for clashes in early May outside the Al-Azhar Islamic 
University between police and hundreds of students protesting 
at the decision, taken in November 1999 by the Ministry of 
Culture, to approve the reprinting of the book, which had been 
banned in most other Islainic countries. As a result of the riots, 
in which up to 50 students, as well as six policemen, were 
wounded when the police used rubber bullets and tear gas, 
the (government removed the book from sale. Charges issued 
against several students for crimes such as rioting and vand- 
alism were later abandoned. In mid-July charges were initiated 
against leaders of the SLP, including the editor oi Ash-Shaab, 
Magdi Hussein; these included having linka with the Muslim 
Brotherhood and disturbing public order. However, in late July 
a court ruling stated that the action of banning lie party and 
closing down its newspaper were unconstitutional. The SLFs 
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activities remained officially frozen, but in early September a 
Judicial Administrative Court ruled against the suspension of 
Ash-Shaab and referred the issue of the disbandment of the 
SLP to the Hi^ Administrative Court. 

Continuing public opposition to any liberalization in the 
spheres of culture and famil y relations was demonstrated by 
the Vatering down' in the People's Assembly in late January 
2000 of government proposals to improve the status of women. 
The draft Personal Status Law had proposed that women be 
given the right to divorce their husband immediately and unilat- 
erally*, in return for giving up all financial claims upon him. It 
also proposed permitting women to travel abroad without their 
husband's consent. Many parliamentarians, however, declared 
the bill to be un-Islamic, and important amendments were 
added. Although the bill passed into law, its final provisions 
included a requisite three-month period of arbitration before 
women could divorce their husband, while any provision for 
independent travel rights was dropped. 

There were, by contrast, mmor successes for human rights 
groups and other NGOs in 2000. In May the Arab Organization 
for Human Rights, a regional group unofficially based in Cairo 
since 1989, was legalized. Moreover, in early June the Supreme 
Constitutional Court annulled the controversial Law on Associ- 
ations and Civil Institutions, enacted in May 1999, declaring it 
to be ^lnconstitutiona^; the decision followed a judicial challenge 
by a local NGO. Nevertheless, at the end of June 2000 the 
Government ordered the closure of the Ibn Khaldoun Centre 
for Social and Development Studies in Cairo and arrested five 
of its members, including the academic and democracy activist, 
Prof. Sa'adeddin Ibrahim. It was alleged that Ibrahim had 
accepted more than US $220,000 from the European Commis- 
sion to produce a documentary on the electoral process in Egypt 
ahead of parliamentary elections scheduled for late 2000. (One 
of those arrested was released in late July.) The USA and other 
Western governments condemned the action, and expressed 
renewed concerns over the Egyptian authorities* apparent crack- 
down on human rights activists in the approach to the elections. 
In early August Prof. Ibrahim was also accused by the Egyptian 
Government of involvement in espionage activities on behalf of 
the USA 

In late June 2000, after a trial which began in early 1997, 
the State Security Court in Cairo sentenced three parliamentary 
deputies from the ruling NDP (including a former tourism 
minister) each to a 10-year prison sentence, with hard labour, 
for their role in what had become Egypt's largest corruption 
scandal in two decades, A fourth NDP deputy was given a one- 
year term of imprisonment. The scandal involved the embezzle- 
ment of a reported £El,600m. from five Egyptian banks during 
the early 1990s. The trial also implicated 28 businessmen and 
bank officials who were given prison sentences ranging from 
one to 16 years, many witii hard labour. 

In early July 2000 the scheduled elections to the Governing 
Council of the Bar Association were cancelled at the last minute 
by the government-controlled committee overseeing them. This 
apparently occurred after it became clear that official efforts to 
frustrate campaigning by candidates aligned with the Muslim 
Brotherhood had failed. More than 100 suspected Brotherhood 
activists had been arrested and detained over the previous 
month (see above), and these developments led commentators 
to conclude that there was no possibility of Islamists being 
allowed to take part in the approaching parliamentary elections. 

On 8 July 2000 the Supreme Constitutional Court ruled that 
the current People’s Assembly, elected in 1995, was invalid 
since the constitutional requirement that the judiciary have 
sole responsibility for the supervision of elections had been 
ignored. In response, President Mubarak held an extraordinary 
session of the Assembly on 16 July 2000, at which deputies 
voted unanimously to rush through two amendments to the 
existing electoral law, in order to allow judges to oversee the 
forthcoming general election. The amendments were welcomed 
by opposition leaders. The Government announced in early 
September that the elections were to be held in three stages 
during October and Nov^ber, with the first round of voting 
scheduled for 16 October. 


MUBARAK’S FOURTH TERM: REGIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 

The Middle East peace process continued to be a central pre- 
occupation of Egypt’s foreign policy during the first year of 
President Mubarak’s fourth term. There were no significant 
changes in policy on the issue. Mubarak placed strong emphasis 
on ensuring that any final settlement would be truly comprehen- 
sive. He was particularly concerned to avoid the Israeli-Syrian 
track becoming separated from the Israeli-Palestinian track. 
The poor state of Palestinian-Syrian relations meant that this 
could never be fully ruled out as a possibility. Egypt reiterated 
its stance that until a comprehensive peace settlement had been 
achieved in ffie region, the full normalization of relations with 
Israel was impossible. 

Egypt hosted the signing of the revised Wye River Memo- 
randum by Ehud Barak and Yasser Arafat, which took place at 
Sharm esh-Sheikh in early September 1999. The Sharm esh- 
Sheikh agreement (or Wye 'Two— see Documents on Palestine, 
p. 144), effectively removed the obstacles to an Israeli hand- 
over of a further 5% of the West Bank to the Palestinian 
Authority. Egyptian mediation had been influential in the dis- 
cussions between Israeli and Palestinian negotiators that led 
to an agreement, and Mubarak called for immediate moves 
towards negotiations on a final peace settlement. 

Nevertheless, relations between the Egyptian and Israeli 
Governments remained strained in late 1999. In early November 
Egypt declined an invitation to take part in a two-day summit 
meeting in Oslo with US President Clinton and the then Russian 
Prime Minister Vladimir Putin, stating that the meeting should 
focus on the Rowing number of Jewish settlements in the 
Occupied Territories, and that the USA and Russia should deal 
directly with the Palestinian leadership on the issue. Although 
ffinal status’ negotiations between Israel and the Palestinians 
opened at Ramallah on the West Bank on 8 November, they 
were broken off once again in early December. 

On 22 January 2000 Mubarak made an unscheduled visit to 
Damascus, amid increased optimism that substantive negotia- 
tions on both tracks in the Middle East peace process were 
about to resume once again. However, the momentum did not 
last. The resumption of peace negotiations between the Israeli 
Prime Minister and the Syrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Farouk ash-Shara', had taken place at Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia, USA, on 15 December and continued on 3-9 January 
2000. Nevertheless, further negotiations were postponed inde- 
finitely, owing to a lack of agreement regarding a possible Israeli 
withdrawal from the Golan Heights. 

After Israel launched a series of air raids on infrastructural 
targets in Lebanon in early February 2000, destroying three 
major power stations, President Mubarak made his first ever 
visit to Beirut on 19 February, where he held talks with Leba- 
nese President Emile Lahoud. The purpose of the visit was 
ostensibly to demonstrate Egypt’s solidarity with Lebanon. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Amr Moussa, had described the 
Israeli attacks as ‘extremely serious’, while Mubarak denounced 
them as ‘criminal acts’ which required an ‘urgent global res- 
ponse*. 

Over the next two months Egypt’s involvement in the peace 
process increased. In early March 2000 President Mubarak 
hosted a tripartite summit meeting at Sharm esh-Sheikh 
between Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat and Israeli Prime 
Minister Ehud Barak, at which both sides gave a commitment 
to meet in the USA in April and announced a timetable for 
achieving a framework peace agreement by the end of May— 
this as a step towards the final settlement due to be agreed by 
September. However, as adherence to the timetable quickly 
slipped again, Mubarak emphasized that Egypt would recognize 
the unilateral declaration of Palestinian statehood in September 
that was being threatened by Arafat if no final settlement had 
been negotiated by then. 

In April 2000 Mubarak again met Syria’s President Assad in 
an ^ort to revive the Israeli-Syrian track. On 20-21 April 
President Lahoud of Lebanon undertook a two-day visit to 
Egypt, his first since assuming the presidency in late 1998. The 
two leaders stated that a Middle East peace must be pursued 
according to the terms laid down at the 1991 Madrid peace 
conference. In early May 2000 Amr Moussa met wi^ his Saudi 
and Syrian counterparts in the Syrian town of Palmyra, and 
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joined in Arab condemnation of &ither Israeli aggression in 
southern Lebanon; they also reiterated the long-standing Arab 
demand for a total Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights. 

The death of President Assad of Syria on 10 June 2000 further 
stalled the Israeli-Sjnian track of the peace process. Mubarak 
attended Assad’s funeral on 13 June, where he pledged his 
support to President Assad’s son and designated successor, 
Bashar. An official three-day mourning period was announced 
in Egypt following Assad’s death. 

On 10 July 2000 Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak met 
President Mubarak in Cairo prior to entering into a summit 
meeting at Camp David, hosted by Bill Clinton, with Yasser 
Arafat, at which efforts would be made to reach final agreement 
ahead of the agreed 13 September deadline. Egyptian foreign 
minister Amr Moussa urjged Israel to make concessions for 
peace. At the Cairo meeting Barak raised the case of Israeli 
businessman Azam Azam, who had been sentenced by an Egj^- 
tian court in 1997 to 15 years’ imprisonment on espionage 
charges (see above). However, Mubarak indicated that there 
could be no possibility of an early release. Following the failure 
of the Camp David talks, which took place on 11-25 July, 
President Mubarak continued to consult otiier Arab and 
Western leaders in the hope that the momentum of peace 
talks could be m ai n tained. However, the Egyptian President 
emphasized that he would not pressurize Yasser Arafat to 
concessions over the status of Jerusalem, which had proved to 
be the principal stumbling-block in the talks. He called for a 
united Arab stance in support of the Palestinians until they 
regained all their legitimate rights in accordance with the 
pertinent UN resolutions. From late September President Mub- 
arak played a leading role in the intense international diplomacy 
aimed at preventing what was the most serious violence for 
many years between Israeli forces and Palestinians in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip from escalating into a major regional 


conflict. A US-brokered summit meeting between Ehud Barak 
and Yasser Arafat was convened at Sharm esh-Sheikh on 16 
October. 

Egypt’s relations with the USA remained cordial but some- 
what tense during. 2000, especially since suspicions remained 
in Egypt that the USA tended to favour Israel in the context of 
the Middle East peace process. At the end of October 1999 
an Egj^tAir Boeing 767, travelling firom New York to Cairo, 
mysteriously crashed into the Atlantic Ocean, off the east coast 
of tihe USA, killing all 217 passengers and the crew. BOateral 
relations were complicated after US investigators claimed that 
the cradi might have been the result of a suicide mission by 
the flight’s Egytian co-pilot. Egypt’s state-owned media dis- 
. missed such allegations, claiming that the crash had occurred 
as a result of mechanical failure; nevertheless, mutual accus- 
ations by E^t and the USA that the other coxmtiy was seeking 
to absolve its nationals firom blame continued into mid-2000. 
In early April of that year the US Secret^ of State for Defense, 
William Cohen, visited Cairo for talks with President Mubarak. 
Following the meeting, it was announced that the USA would 
supply Egypt with a new air-defence weapons system. 

Ill late December 1999 Egypt and Sudan agreed to a full 
normalization of diplomatic relations, and to co-operate to 
resolve the dispute over the border area of Halaib in an ‘integra- 
tional brotherly context’. The announcement came at the end of 
an official two-day visit by Sudan’s President al-Bashir to Cairo. 
Sudanese efforts to persuade the UN to lift the sanctions 
imposed against it in 1996 appeared by inid-2000 to have won 
the support of Egypt. 

Improving ties with Libya were demonstrated by the announ- 
cement m early July 2000 that EgyptAir was to resume regular 
flights to Tripoli later in the month, following the suspension of 
UN sanctions against Libya in April 1999. Libyan flights to 
Egypt resumed in the same month. 


Economy 

Revised for this edition by Lawrence Joffe, with additional material by the Editorial staff 


INTRODUCTION 

Over the last few decades, Egypt’s economy has been fundamen- 
tally influenced by various political vicissitudes. In particular, 
relations vdth Israel have had major repercussions on the nature 
of expenditure and foreign aid, while in recent years the Govern- 
ment has moved away from state socialism and towards a 
market economy. Underneath these changes of direction, how- 
ever, lie the important physical constraints of a large and 
rapidly growing population, and the dearth of land available for 
agriculture and water for irrigation. 

The total area of Egypt is 1,002,000 sq km, but more than 
90% of the country is desert. With no forested land, and hardly 
any permanent meadows or pastures, the arable land available 
is greatly overcrowded. Relating the population, numbering 
38.2m. at the 1976 census, to the inhabited area (about 35,200 
sq km), a density of 1,085 persons per sq km gave 5.7 persons 
per acre of arable land, representing one of the highest man/ 
land ratios in the world. Since then, the root of Egypt’s poverty 
hats remained the rapid rise in the population, of 2.8% per 
anmim between 1976 and 1986, which added about 1.3m. people 
per year. According to the results of the 1986 census, the 
population had risen to 48.2m., and only 4% of the land area 
was occupied. The average annual rise in popxilation in the 
1980s was 2.4%, compared with 2.1% in 196^80, but this was 
projected to fall to 1.8% in the decade to 2000. World Bank 
figures estimated an average annual rate of increase in popula- 
tion of 2.3% during 1990-98, and of the same amount during 
1980-98. The census of December 1996 recorded a permanently- 
resident Egyptian population of 59,312,914. According to official 
end-of-year estimates, this population was 61,994,000 in 1998. 
Family planning has been heavily promoted by the Government 
since the establishment of a National Population Council in 
1986. An estimated 48% of families were practising contracep- 
tion in 1992, when ffie average number of births per mother 


fell below four for the first time since records have been kept. 
The Government’s long-term aim is to extend the practice of 
contraception to 70% of Egyptian families by 2010. 

Lack of emplojnnent opportunities drove people from the 
country into already overcrowded cities, which grew at a rate 
of 3.4% per annum in the late 1970s (the population of Greater 
Cairo mcreased from 7m. in 1976 to more than 10m. in 1985), 
and hastened the emigration of qualified personnel the country 
could ill afford to lose. In 1983 3.28m. Egyptians were working 
abroad. Many originally went to much better-paid jobs in the 
rich Gulf states and Libya, although a considerable number 
were forced to return from the former in the 1980s, owing to a 
downturn in the oil industry, and fium the latter because of 
a government order of 1985, prohibiting the employment of 
Egyptian workers. Poor job prospects were not improved by the 
return of thousands of expatriate workers (including about 5,000 
from Libya in 1985, and about 250,000 who left Iraq in the first 
half of 1986, when new restrictions were imposed on the amount 
of money they were allowed to send home). This trend also 
helped swell file bureaucracy, since the Government had been 
committed to giving a post to every Egyptian graduate who 
could not find other employment. By the time of the census in 
late 1996 the number of Egyptians living abroad had fallen to 
an estimated 2.18m. In Februaiy 1998 the Eg 3 rptian Mobiliza- 
tion and Statistics Agency estimated that there were 3.0m. 
Egyptians living abroad, 720,000 of whom were permanent 
immigrants. In mid-1991 government officials estimated that 
the number of unemployed was in the range of 20%-22% of the 
total labour force. The urban population was believed to have 
peaked in 1990 at 47%. According to Ihe 1996 census, 43% of 
the population was estimated to be urban, compared with the 
44% comprising the urban population at the 1976 census and 
41% in 1965. In 1990, according to estimates by the World Bank, 
Egypt’s gross national product (GNP) per head was US $600, 
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having increased at an average rate of 4.1% per year, in real 
terms, since 1965. The average annual growth of overall gross 
domestic product (GDP), measured in constant prices, was 7.3% 
in 1965-80, slowing to 5.4% in 1980-90 and 4.2% in 1990-98. 
The World Bank estimated Egypt’s GNP per head in 1992 as 
$650 on a conventional exchange-rate basis, or as $3,670 using 
an ‘international dollar* calculation based on a current Egyptian 
rating of 15.9 in the World Bank’s international ‘purchasing 
power pari^ (PPP) index (USA = 100). The Bank’s estimates 
for 1998, at average 1996-98 prices, gave GNP per head as 
$1,290 on the standard calculation and as $3,146 on the PPP 

In 1990/91 the crisis in the Gulf had a damaging short-term 
effect on the Egyptian economy, due in particular to a decline- 
in tourism and the return of hundreds of thousands of Egyptian 
nationals from Iraq and Kuwait, which was only partially offset 
by higher revenues from oil exports. However, the Government’s 
political and military alignment with the anti-Iraq coalition 
brought important post-war benefits in the form of generous 
debt relief and increased aid from major donors (see below). 
Tourism recovered strongly in 1991/92, but underwent a new 
decline in 1992/93 when foreign tourists were among the targets 
of a terrorist campaign by militant Islamist elements. At the 
end of 1993 the level of unemployment in Egypt was officially 
estimated to be between 1.4m. and 1.5m. (about 10% of the 
labour force), significantly below the lowest estimates of most 
independent analysts. Up to 3m. Egyptians were estimated to 
be working abroad in mid-1995, including about 1.2m. in Saudi 
Arabia, 70,000 in Kuwait, 50,000 in Iraq and up to 500,000 in 
Libya. In late 1997 title official unemployment rate was 9.4% of 
the labour force; this rate was reported to have decreased to 
7.9% in 1999. In early 1998 the Government was requested to 
review its policy on child labour, after a report, compiled by the 
National Centre for Social Research, claimed that children 
comprised 70% of the rural workforce. Although it is illegal to 
employ children under the age of 14, the report found that many 
employers were exploiting a rule allowing children to be trained 
from the age of 12 years. 

Population growth averaged 2.1% per annum between 1986 
and 1996, according to the 1996 census. The population of Cairo 
(excluding Giza) rose from 6,068,695 in 1986 to 6,800,992 in 
1996. The number of Egyptians resident in new industrial cities 
rose from 200,214 (in nine cities) in 1986 to 618,665 (in 19 
cities) in 1996. One of the objectives of a long-term development 
strategy proposed by the Government in 1997 was to reduce the 
undeveloped proportion of Egypt’s land area (used neither for 
habitation, agriciilture nor industry) to 75% by 2017, compared 
with more than 96% iu 1997. According to Egyptian government 
estimates, GDP per head at current prices in 1997 was 
US $1,256. An increasingly effective programme of structural 
economic reform had by 1996 improved Egypt’s annual rate of 
real economic growth to 5.0%, according to the IMF (compared 
with 2.9% in 1993), providing a sound basis for a government 
initiative to generate higher levels of private investment in 
future years. The IMF recorded real economic growtib of 5.5% 
in 1997 and 5.6% in 1998. Real growth was expected to decrease 
in 1999/2000, to some 4%. 

In 2000 Egypt’s intrinsic problem remained, namely that the 
continued increase in population outstripped the modest annual 
growth rates, leading to a decline in real terms in average 
standards of living. Likewise, the continuing trend of migration 
from rural to urban areas continued unabated, severely testing 
already limited metropolitan amenities. Opposition leaders crit- 
i^ed President Mubarak for doing little to rectify the dispari- 
ties in wealth between the country’s richest and poorest citizens. 
Moreover, Egypt continued to rely on foreign aid, especially 
from ^ab states and the USA 

During the 1960s Egypt, under Nasser, Mowed an economic 
policy which was based on socialist planning. However, the wars 
with Israel in 1967 and 1973, and Nasser’s death in 1970, 
heralded a major period of change in Egypt’s economic relations, 
both with its Arab neighbours and with the ‘superpowers’. Since 
1973 great efforts have been made to repair the war damage, 
and Sadat’s Law No. 43 of 1974 led to the replacement of 
Nasser’s socialist planning by an ‘open door policy* (infitah), 
encouraging foreign investment. The economic implications of 
Sadat’s assassination in October 1981 were sli^t at first, but 


his successor, Hosni Mubarak, gradually encouraged the private 
sector. Basic tax on company profits was reduced from 40% to 
32% in early 1982, while the enactment in 1990 of l^aw No. 230, 
a revised and refined version of the 1974 Law, was regarded as 
a sign of the Government’s commitment to the growth of private 
enterprise and deregulation. This shift from an essentially cen- 
trally controlled economy to one that is much more open to 
private enterprise and foreign investment has itself caused 
considerable strain on the economy. Private investment in- 
creased sharply following the institution of the ‘open door policy’: 
it totalled £El,026m. in 1983, compared with £E443m. in 1982, 
and by 1990 it had reached £E10,700m., of which 64% was 
Egyptian, 19%* Arab and 17%' from other sources. The 1970s 
also saw a great increase in aid from the oil-rich Arab states. 
In 1967-73 Arab aid to Egypt was estimated at an annual 
average of US $310m. In 1973 this increased to $720m., while 
by 1977 it had risen to between $l,70()m. and $2, 000m. Much 
of this aid came from the Gulf Organization for the Development 
of Egypt (GODE), set up by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the United 
Arab Emirates and Qatar in 1 977. Saudi sources, in fact, claimed 
in May 1979 that Egypt had received more than $1 3,000m. from 
the four GODE countries in the preceding six years. 

By signing the peace treaty with Israel in March 1979, how- 
ever, Sadat undertook the risk of losing this Arab aid. The Arab 
League Council which mc^t in Baghdad immediately after the 
signing of the peace treaty, agreed on a policy ofticonomic and 
political isolation of Plgypt. At first it seemed unlikely that the 
economic sanctions would be stringcmtly carried out by some of 
the Arab countries, but, when, in late April, Saudi Arabia 
severed diplomatic relations with Egypt, some of the more 
‘moderate’ Arab states implemented the boycott. The Arab Fund 
for Economic and Social Development suspended all future aid 
and credit relations with Egypt, although honouring transac- 
tions already in progress, and in May Saudi Arabia, Qatar and 
the United Arab Emirates withdrew from th(i Arab Organization 
for Industrialization (AO I), which was an Egypt-based Arab 
arms enterprise, causing its collapse. Egypt, however, responded 
by planning to establish its own arms industry with Western 
capital (see Manufacturing Industry, below). During 1980 Egypt 
and Israel signed agricultural, trade, aviation and health agree- 
ments, and their common border was opened to commercial and 
tourist traffic towards the end of the year. While the loss of 
Saudi military aid, estimated at an annual rate of just under 
US $2, 000m., was undoubtedly significant, the fact that only 
about 7% of Egypt’s total trade was with Arab countries implied 
that the Arab trade boycott would probably not he of major 
importance. The loss of Arab aid from the GODE was significant, 
however, although Egypt ceased to pay interest due on sums 
already loaned in 1979. By 1987 the resulting arrears in interest 
on GODE loans totalled almost $2, 000m. Sadat hoped that 
Egypt’s economic difficulties would bo alleviated by the ‘Carter 
Plan’, which he saw in the same light as the ‘Marshall Plan’, by 
which Egypt would receive $1 2,250m. over a period of five years, 
mainly from the USA, Western Europe and Japan. The USA 
promised that it would be no less generous to Egypt after the 
peace treaty with Israel than it was to Israel itself in terms of 
economic aid; as a result, Egypt became tho second largest 
recipient of US aid, after Israel. 'The return of multinationals 
such as Coca-Cola and Cadbury Schweppes, associated with the 
normalization of relations with Israel, clearly demonstrated the 
increased readiness of foreign capital to invest in Egypt. 
Between 1975 and 1985, according to USAID, US economic 
assistance to Egypt totalled $10,897.8m. In June 1988, in order 
to comply with a congressional mandate which required the 
suspension of aid to countries failing to meet terms imposed by 
the IMP as conditions for a debt-rescheduling agreement, the 
USA halted the disbursement of $230m. of financial aid allocated 
to Egypt in 1988/89. Egypt’s total debt to the USA was by then 
estimated at $10, 000m., of which $4, 500m. was military debt. 
In April 1989, following the Government’s decision to raise 
energy prices to industry by 30%-40%, the US Administration 
agreed to release the $230m. and several other categories of 
aid. In 1990 Egypt received a total of $5, 604m. Cor 15.9% of its 
GNP) m officii development aid from OECD members, Arab 
countries and multilateral organizations, compared with 
$l,568m. in 1989. The principal OECD donors, apart from the 
USA, were the Federal Republic of Germany and Japan. In the 
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1989/90 US fiscal year USAID aUocations to Egypt amounted 
to $815m. 

In February 1989 Egypt was a founder member of the Arab 
Co-operation Council (ACC), together with Jordan, Iraq and the 
Yemen Arab Republic (YAR), and in May, Egypt was formally 
readmitted to the Arab League and its various economic commit- 
tees. However, hopes ^at the ACC would provide a framework 
for increased economic co-operation were dissipated, at least 
temporarily, by the impact of the Gulf crisis of 1990-91. Egypt’s 
bid for membership of the Union of the Arab Maghreb (UAM) 
appears to be a more promising option, especially since in April 
1999 Libya was invited to join the EL’S Euro-Mediterranean 
initiative (see Foreign Trade and Payments, below). (Since 1996 
Egj^t has sought to coordinate tax policies with Libya.) Partici- 
pation in the EU-Mediterranean free-trade area planned for 
2010 would offer Egypt good prospects for economic integration 
with both Europe and neighbouring countries. It was announced 
in mid-2000 that Egypt was about to sign a partnership agree- 
ment with the EU (see Foreign Trade and Payments, below). 
Meanwhile, in mid-1998 Egypt was admitted to the Common 
Market for Eastern and Southern Africa (COMESA). 

ECONOMIC POLICY AND PLANNING 

Between 1918 and 1939, when the Eg 3 rptian pound was tied 
to sterling and a fairly free trade policy was being pursued, 
manufacturing industry had little chance of developing and 
agricultural production, though expanding, could not sustain 
the rapidly rising population. A gradual deterioration of living 
standards ensued. This trend did not change direction until the 
immediate post-war period, when cotton prices improved. These 
reached their greatest heights dunng the Korean boom of 
1951-52, when ‘soft-currency cotton’, including Egyptian cotton, 
enjoyed high premia over dollar-cotton. But the collapse of the 
boom, the easing of the world dollar scarcity and tiie beginning 
of American subsidization of cotton exports in the mid-1960s, 
marked a turning point in raw cotton terms of trade which, 
until quite recently, showed a declining trend. 

The regime which assumed power in 1952 and ended the 
monarchy ^ve urgent attention to E^^'s economic problems. 
Its policies included measures of agrarian reform, land reclama- 
tion, the Aswan High Dam scheme, and a programme of indus- 
trialization which was accelerated in 1960 by the formation of 
a comprehensive social and economic development plan. 

According to the Permanent Constitution of 1971 ihe economy 
of Egypt was to be based on socialism with the people controlling 
all means of production. In practice this meant that the Govern- 
ment took ownership or control of practically every unit in the 
economy worth controlling. Although the doctrine of socialism 
was invoked from the first land reform m 1952, the economy 
remained largely in private hands until 1961, except for the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal Company in 1956 and that of 
British and Frendi property during Ihe Suez attack During 
1961 all cotton exporting firms were nationalized, and the 
Alexandria futures market was closed. Other nationalization 
measures followed, so that the only sectors of the economy 
remaining outside complete government ownership were agri- 
culture and urban real estate, but even these were overwhelm- 
ingly regulated by laws and decrees. In June 1991 the 
Government introduced new legislation to reform pubhc-sector 
companies, with the aim of reducing state intervention in such 
companies to a minirmiTn . The reforms envisaged the establish- 
ment of state-owned holding companies to replace the general 
bodies hitherto in control of groups of state-owned companies. 
By May 1993 a total of 16 state-owned holding companies 
controlled a total of 317 subsidiary companies, grouped together 
in such a way as to minimize functional duplication and maxi- 
mize adminstrative efficiency within the public sector. 

Egypt’s first Five-Yeai Development Plan aimed to increase 
real national income by 40% between 1960 and 1965. The five- 
year growth target was virtually fulfilled, so that the second Plan 
was replaced by a more ambitious Seven-Year Plan (1965-72), 
which aimed to double real income by its end. Lack of finance, 
however, firustrated this new plan and after two years of uncer- 
tainty, a three-year ‘accomplishment’ plan, beginning in July 
1967, was proclaimed. This plan was abandoned as a result of 
the 1967 war and was substituted by annual development 
appropriations. 


After 1967 the Government introduced yet more restrictive 
measures aimed at curbing consumer demand, including a va- 
riety of taxes, forced savings and compulsory contributions 
out of wages and salaries. Following Nasser’s death in 1970, 
however. President Sadat embarked on a gradual retreat from 
old-style socialist economic policies. Under what was termed 
‘denasserization’, the sequestrations of the 1960s were nfted 
illegal, new laws were passed to allow private-sector participa- 
tion in former state preserves such as exporting and importing 
and transport, and foreign investment was seen as the key to 
development. 

In 1971 President Sadat proclaimed a decennial plan which 
aimed to double the national economy by 1982. This, however, 
was never fuUy implemented, and it was soon replaced by a 
transitional 18-month plan, to be followed by a more thorough 
five-year plan to cover the years 1976-80. Owing to the financial 
problems of 1976, this new plan was then postponed to cover 
1978-82. It foresaw total expenditure at some £E12,000m. 
(US $17,000m. at the parallel rate), and its main objective was 
to achieve annual economic growth rates of 8%. However, this 
was, in its turn, replaced by the 1980-84 Five-Year Peace Plan 
with planned investment of £E25,186m.; according to figures 
provided by the World Bank, the average annual growth of GDP 
in 1965-80 was 6.8%. 

Under Mubarak, economic policy sought to increase exports 
and employment through meticulous planning for the public, 
private and co-operative sectors. Particular attention was to 
be paid to social problems. Investment resources were to be 
increased through new channels for private investment, in- 
creasing the contribution of the banking sector, improving the 
efficiency of the tax system, increasing indigenous financial 
resources, reducing government expenditure, and limiting the 
consumption of imported goods. The Government’s aim was to 
use the public sector as the main prop of production, regarding 
manpower as the real wealth of the country. The negative effects 
of subsidies (mainly on food, but also on oil, petrol, gas and 
electricity) were atinowledged, but the Government regarded 
the sole remedy to be increased rates of development and the 
promotion of productivity. It committed itself to strenuous 
efforts to reduce the level of imports, and aU import operations 
in the future were to be undert^en through the banks without 
the transfer of currency. The Government planned to increase 
its export earnings, particularly through sales of petroleum, 
and the expansion of the war production sector. In agriculture, 
it envisaged reclamation as continuing to play an important 
role. Transport, communications, housing, tourism, health and 
education were also all to be boosted. 

At the end of 1982 proposals were put forward for the next 
Five-Year Plan (1982-87), with a target for GDP growth in real 
terms of 7.9% per annum. The strategy behind the Plan was to 
reduce the proportion of private consumption and of imports 
in total expenditure, so as to mobilize domestic resources for 
investment and to reduce the growing trade deficit, which had 
developed as a result of the policy of infitah, Plarmed investment 
was to be £E27,216m. (US $32, 790m.) in the public sector and 
£E8,271m. ($8,966m.) in the private sector. The Plan’s objectives 
could be achieved, however, only if there was an improvement 
in Egypt’s balance of payments. In this regard, the progressive 
decline in world oil demand (oil being Egypt’s principal export 
commodity) undermined the viability of the Plan’s targets. These 
doubts were confirmed by the collapse in the price of oil in 1986, 
when Egypt’s net revenues firom oil sales declined to less than 
$l,000m. The annual rate of growth of GDP during tiie Plan 
reached only about 5%, well short of its target of 7.9%. It was 
reported that only 15% of projects outlined in the Plan had 
actually been carried out when it ended in June 1987, owing to 
inadequate funding. 

The next Five-Year Plan, which began in July 1987, provided 
for investment of £E46,500m. The Plan was designed to 
encourage public-sector production, to increase the manufac- 
turing of commodities and to raise the level of exports. It also 
devoted more resources to the development of the private sector, 
which was to receive 39% of total investment (£E18,000m.), 
compared with 23% under the 1982-87 Plan. It was hoped to 
achieve annual growth in GDP of 5.8% during the Plan. Another 
important feature of the new Plan was the improvement of 
agricultural output, so as to minimize food imports, which 
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accounted for 60% of Egypt’s requirements. To this end, it 
was intended to bring an extra 100,000 feddans of land into 
production during eadi year of the Plan. However, even before 
the onset of the Gulf crisis in 1990, the Plan’s targets had been 
placed in serious doubt by the lack of funds available to finance 
development projects. According to one Egyptian newspaper, 
the shortage of foreign currency reserves forced the Government 
to order the NationS Investment Bank to halt financing of the 
Plan in March 1988 and to cancel imports of a number of 
foodstuffs. 

Despite the non-fulfilment of the 1987--92 Plan and the 
generd move to a market economy, a further Five-Year Plan 
was drawn up for the period beginning 1 July 1992. This 
document envisaged a 4% growth in GDP in the 1992/93 finan- 
cial year, to £E131,000m., and thereafter by 5.1% per annum, 
to £E161,000m. in 1996/97 (at constant 1991/92 prices). Total 
investment of £El64,000m. was projected for the Plan period, 
of which 58% would come from &e private sector, and it was 
envisaged that 2.5m. new jobs would be created (the current 
work-force numbering 14m., of whom 5.3m. were in the state 
sector). 

Draft planning proposals for the 1997-2002 period, outlined 
in a cabinet document published in April 1997, envisaged total 
investment of around £E400,000m. over five years, including 
£E58,000m. (60% from the private sector) durii^ the fiscal year 
beginning July 1997. The target rate of economic growth for the 
1997-2000 period was an average 6.8% per annum. At the same 
time the Government outlined targets for the 20 years up to 
2017. These envisaged a doubling of GDP between 1997 and 
2007 and the same rate of mcrease between 2007 and 2017, 
eventually totalling £El,100,000m. The target for GDP per head 
in 2017 was ‘at least £E13,750’. It was hoped that economic 
growth would average 7.6% per annum after 2002, while the 
rate of price infiation, was to be kept below 5% from 1997 to 
2017. The budget deficit was to be eliminated and, if possible, 
replaced by a surplus before the end of the 20-year period, while 
the target rate for the creation of new jobs was 550,000 per year 
throughout this period. In the event, the target rate of economic 
growth for 1997-2000 was overly-ambitious. Annual growth has 
been around 5%, largely owing to the economic crisis in Asia, 
the decline in world prices for petroleum and reduced revenues 
from tourism following the 1997 terrorist attack at Luxor. 
Nevertheless, the rate of growth has been considerably higher 
than the 1990-98 average of 4.2%. Moreover, in 1999 the annual 
rate of price inflation, at only 2.9%, was reported to be at its 
lowest level for 30 years. This followed an average increase in 
consumer prices of some 3,6% in 1998 and of 4.6% in 1997 (all 
below the target of 5%). In an attempt to boost economic growth, 
the (jrovemment planned to raise Egypt’s investment ratio from 
18% of GDP (in 1997) to 23% in the near future by encouraging 
a higher level of savings. In 1997 gross domestic savings were 
only 13% of GDP. World Bank figures show that private con- 
sumption rose fium 69% of GDP in 1980 to 74% in 1998. 

ECONOMIC REFOBM 1986-90 

In June 1986 the Egyptian Government made renewed efforts 
to deal with the burden of subsidies. The new Prime Minister, 
Dr Ali Lutfi, proposed a system of cash benefits for those most 
affected by a 15% reduction in food subsidies under the 1986/87 
budget, which set total expenditure for subsidies at £El,746m. 
(US $802m.) for the year, 12% less than the previous year. 
However, Dr Lutfi resigned as Prime Minister in November 
1986, owing to President Mubarak’s opposition to his apparent 
willingness to accede to proposals by the IMF for the introduc- 
tion of economic reforms, in return for a stand-by credit arrange- 
ment. The IMFs demands included the adoption of a unified 
exchange rate (meaning an effective substantial devaluation), 
the progressive elimination of state subsidies, increases in real 
interest rates, tax reforms, and increases in customs duties as 
a means of reducing the level of imports. 

The new Prime Minister, Dr Atff Sidqi, rejected the IMF’s 
demands as too extreme, particularly those referring to the 
unification of the exchange rate system and a 75% reduction in 
subsidies. By May 1987, however, Dr Sidqi was himself begin- 
ning to yield to IMF pressure. Domestic energy prices rose by 
60%-85% on 1 May, Qiereby reducing the liidden’ energy sub- 
sidy. The exchange rate was allowed, partially, to ‘float’ in mid- 


May, with a daily rate, competitive with the ‘black’-market rate, 
being fixed by a panel of commercial banks in order to attract 
remittances. Plans were also announced to reduce the budget 
deficit to 13% of GDP in 1987/88, compared with 15% in 1986/ 
87, and to cut expenditure on subsidies to £E1 ,650m. In mid- 
May, following its approval of the Egyptian Government’s pro- 
gramme of economic reform, the IMF indicated its support for 
the programme’s aims by according Egypt a stand-by credit of 
US$325m., of which $150m. was made available immediately. 
At the end of May an agreement was reached with the ‘Paris 
Club’ of Western creditor nations to reschedule, over 10 years, 
payments of $12, 000m. in civilian and military debt from Egypt’s 
estimated $44,000m. of foreign debt. One month earlier, the 
USSR had agreed to reschedule, over 25 years, without interest, 
more than $3,000m. in military debt outstanding since 1977. 
Military debt totalled an estimated $13, 600m. in February 1988, 
including $4, 500m. owed to the USA. In November 1987 Egypt 
signed an agreement rescheduling the payment of $l,600m, in 
militaiy and civil debt to the USA. Similar agreements, covering 
debt repayments of $8, 000m. up to the end of June 1988, had 
been concluded with the remaining 17 ‘Paris Club’ members by 
the end of July 1988. 

By mid-1988, however, the Egyptian Government was con- 
cerned that the pace of economic reform required by the IMF 
was such as to risk a repetition of earlier riots ovesr increases 
in the price of food, and it urged the introduction of a new 
reform programme, which would be implemented at a more 
gradual rate and supported by financial assistance for the 
balance of payments. The Government opposed further reduc- 
tions in state subsidies which, it claimed, would fuel an infiation 
rate that was already as high as 30%; it was resolved to maintain 
the artificially high fixed Central Bank exchimge rate of 
US$1 = £E0.70 (used for imports of basic commodities), which 
acted as an indirect subsidy on food prices and which the IMF 
wished to be abolished. Dr Sidqi stated that increases in energy 
prices of between 30% and 40% required by the IMF were too 
great; that the Government refused to raise interest rates to 
20%-26%; and that the budget deficit would not fall to the IMF’s 
target of 10% of GDP m 1988/89 (in which year, budgeted 
expenditure on subsidies rose to £El,813m.). The IMF conceded 
that a shortfall of about $l,400m. in the aid allocations needed 
to support a reform programme was a hindrance to its imple- 
mentation. However, Egypt’s request for further balance-of- 
payments support for the duration of a long-term programme 
of economic reform did not meet with a favourable response. 
The IMF’s stand-by credit of $325m. was, accordingly, frozen 
after only one disbursement of $150m. in May 1987, owing to 
IMF dissatisfaction with the pace of reform in Egypt, 

By June 1988 the Government’s wages bill was estimated to 
have increased by 25%, and to have contributed greatly to a 
budget deficit equivalent to 16%-17%) of GDP in 1987/88, com- 
pared with the IMFs target of 13%. The Government’s public 
sector salary commitments were expected to rise by a further 
42% in 1988/89. Negotiations between the Government and 
senior IMF officials, regarding the elaboration of a new economic 
reform programme, recommenced in mid-1988 and continued 
intermittently for the remainder of the year without success. 
While the Government argued that it had made si^ificant 
achievements in its reform of the exchange rate and prices, the 
IMF pressed for faster, more wide-ranging reform, including an 
increase of 30%-40% in energy prices to industiy. 

Further negotiations between the Government and the Fund 
in January 1989 remained deadlocked over the timing of the 
economic reform programme. While the Government argued 
that it should be allowed four years to implement tee Fund’s 
demands, the Fund refused to concede any more than two years 
for their implementation. 

Technical discussions, as distinct from negotiations proper, 
between tee IMF and the Government resumed in June 1990. 
In tee first half of the year tee Government had taken some 
steps towards fulfilling tee conditions stated by the Fund; in 
particular, subsidies applicable to a wide range of basic commod- 
ities had been reduced, causing sharp price increases. Despite 
these steps, and provision for a budget deficit again within 10% 
of tee country’s GDP for 1990/91, the IMF remained dissatisfied 
with tee level of interest rates, tee size of the budget deficit 
provision and the slow speed at which energy prices were being 
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raised. Further discussions were overtaken, however, by the 
onset of the Gulf crisis, precipitated by Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait 
in August 1990. 

THE GULF CRISIS AND THE 1991 IMF AGREEMENT 

Egypt’s economic reform programme was disrupted by the 
1990-91 Gulf crisis, which reduced foreign exchange earnings 
from tourism and remittances from Egyp tian nationals working 
in Iraq and Kuwait. Losses in these two areas were ofdcially 
estimated by the Government at, respectively, US $l,500m. in 
the 1990/91 tourist season (see Transport and Tourism, below) 
and $2, 400m. in the 1990 calendar year. After a decline in the 
mid-1980s, a new boom in the oil-producing Gulf states had 
resulted in total remittances increasing to $4,235m. in 1989, a 
large proportion of which derived from the estimated 1.5m. 
Egyptians then working in Iraq and Kuwait. By late 1990 about 
400,000 workers had returned to Egypt (the totsd rising to more 
than 600,000 following the outbreak of hostilities between Iraq 
and the US-led multinational force in January 1991); their 
return caused serious social problems for the Egyptian authori- 
ties and led to an increase in the existing level of unemployment 
of around 20%. On the other hand, an anticipated fall in Suez 
Canal revenues in 1990, due to the UN embargo on trade with 
Iraq, failed to matenahze; instead, earnings increased by 14% 
over 1989 (see Suez Canal, below). Moreover, increased world 
oil prices in the third quarter of 1990 almost doubled Egypt’s 
revenues from oil exports to $210m. per month (compared with 
average monthly receipts of $138m. in 1989/90), thereby offset- 
ting losses from suspended trade with Iraq and Kuwait. One 
further consequence of the crisis was an increase in the budget 
deficit, to 17% of GDP in 1990/91. 

The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait did, however, result in a sharp 
increase in aid to Egypt, in addition to the waiver or resched- 
uling of certain Egyptian debts to other countries. Emergency 
aid was allocated through the Gulf Financial Crisis Co-ordi- 
nating Group (GFCCG), which by March 1991 had arranged 
funding amounting to US $ll,741m. for Egypt, Turkey and 
Jordan. Saudi Arabia, Japan and Kuwait were the largest 
donors, while Saudi Arabia, which in 1990 made its first devdop- 
ment loans to Egypt since the resumption of bilateral relations 
in 1988, also announced that it had written off outstanding 
Egyptian debts of $4, 000m. Moreover, in November 1990 the US 
Congress finally consented to waive some $7,000m. in Egyptian 
debts for arms purchases in the 1970s (comprising $4,500m. in 
principal and $2, 500m. in interest and penalties). With smaller 
amounts being written off by other Western and Gulf states, 
Egypt’s debt was reduced from some $50,000m. before the Gulf 
crisis to around $36, 000m. by early 1991. 

The agreement of Western nations to reschedule Egypt’s 
remaining debts depended on a new accord being concluded 
with the IMF. Negotiations resumed after the end of the Gulf 
war, and were conducted in a more sympathetic climate in 
view of Egypt’s active participation in the anti-Iraq coalition. 
Progress was also expected by the following factors: the intro- 
duction in February 1991 of new market-related currency ex- 
change arrangements, as a prelude to a single unified rate and 
fiill convertibility no later than Februa^ 1992; trade liberal- 
ization measures, under which most existing tariff and other 
barriers were to be phased out over three years; publication in 
April of a further list of 60 state-owned ent^rises which 
the Government sought to privatize; price increases in April, 
ranging from 14% to 66% on petroleum products, gas and 
electricity; the introduction in May of new sales taxes of between 
5% and 30% on most goods and services (although certain basic 
items were exempted); and the adoption of a budget for 1991/ 

92 providing for a deficit of 9.3% of GDP, falling to 6.5% in 1992/ 

93 and to 3.6% in 1993/94 (see National Budget, below). The 
new exchange rate arrangements resulted in an effective devalu- 
ation of some 38% by May 1991, while interest rates underwent 
a consequential sigificant rise (see ‘Banking’, below). 

Against tibis background, a new stand-by facility was formally 
approved by the IMF in mid-May 1991, under which some 
US $372m. would be made available to Egypt over a period of 
18 months to provide balance-of-payments assistance for its 
economic reform programme. This was rapidly followed by a 
decision of the Taris Club’ of Western creditors to write off, 
over a three-year period, $10,000m. of the $20,000m. owed by 
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Egypt to creditor nations and to reschedule repa 3 unent of the 
remaining $10, 000m. on favourable terms. 

In early 1992 the World Bank concluded that the Egyptian 
economic reform programme was broadly on course. Their report 
noted: that real GDP had risen by 2% in 1990/91; that the 
current account was set to record a surplus in 1991/92; that 
inflation and the budget deficit were within the prescribed 
parameters; and that trade liberalization and subsidy reduc- 
tions were on target. Remaining obstacles were the slow pace 
of privatization, investment authorization and deregulation. In 
March the General Authority for Investments, in response to 
the World Bank criticism, introduced five new measures to 
facilitate investment. An initial 15% of Egypt’s US $20, 000m. 
Taris Club’ debt was cancelled shortly after the formal announ- 
cement of the 1991 IMF stand-by arrangement, with cancella- 
tion of a further 15% scheduled to take effect at such time as 
the IMF formally approved the terms of a follow-up arrange- 
ment. (The remainder of the promised write-off, amounting to 
20% of the original debt, was scheduled to take effect half-way 
through the duration of such a follow-up arrangement, provided 
that the IMF was broadly satisified with government economic 
policy at that point.) 

Notwithstanding Egypt’s announcement that it did not intend 
to draw on the final US $180m.-tranche of the 1991 stand- 
by facility because of strong growth in the country’s forei^- 
exchange reserves during 1992, formal expiry of the facility 
(origin^y set for the end of November 1992) was postponed by 
the IMF for two successive periods of three months. 

The World Bank, for its part, delayed from Jime 1992 to 
March 1993 the release of the second half of a US$300m.- 
structural-adjustment loan, eventually announcing the release 
of the funds shortly after the Government had announced the 
start of the active phase of its long-awaited privatization pro- 
gramme. The 20 firms whose shares were offered to local and 
fbreign private investors in this initial privatization exercise 
included hotels, a cement company, beverage producers and 
vineyards. Other liberalization measures announced in the first 
quarter of 1993 included a cut from 100% to 80% in Egypt’s top 
rate of import tariffs. 

On 19 March 1993 (one week after the World Bank’s release 
of funds) the IMF’s executive board formally declared that 
Egypt had fulfilled its commitments under the 1991 stand-by 
arrangement. This opened the way for negotiations on the terms 
of a follow-up arrangement. In July the (^vemment announced 
that it would undertake to achieve a further reduction in the 
budget deficit, to maintain exchange-rate stability and to keep 
the annual rate of inflation below 8%. It would aim eventually 
to privatize public-sector assets with an estimated market value 
totalling £E40,000m., and it hoped to be able to complete around 
25% of the privatization programme within three years. On 
trade liberalization (reportedly the most contentious issue in 
negotiations with the IMF), the Government’s declared aim was 
to reduce Egypt’s maximum import tariff from 80% to 50% over 
a four-year period. As an apparent gesture to IMF negotiators 
who had sought a much swifter cut in the top rate, the Govern- 
ment acted in mid-July to lift certain import restrictions (on 
timber, paints and household appliances) and to abolish prefer- 
ential tariffs for public-sector industries. In September the 
IMFs executive board approved an extended fund facility of 
US$560m., to be drawn down in six-monthly tranches over 
a period of three years. Earlier in September, the Egyptian 
Government had reached ‘substantial agreement’ with the 
World Bank on the monitoring of the process of structural 
economic reform over the same period. In view of the recent 
strengthening of the country’s balance-of-payments position 
(attributed mainly to the attractive rates of return on local 
currency deposits), no new World Bank loan was associated 
with this agreement. 

Having secured implementation of the second phase of the 
Taris Club’ debt waiver in September 1993, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment was in mid-1994 seeking formal IMF/World Bank 
approval for the current economic position and outlook in order 
to activate the flnal phase of the promised debt write-off. The 
only perceived obstacle to the early achievement of this goal 
was a difference of opinion between the Government and the 
IMF on the currency exchange rate (which stood at US $1 = 
£E3.38 in May 1994), In the Fund’s economic judgment, some 
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devaluation was desirable, whereas the Government regarded 
exchange-rate stability as an important factor in maintaining 
investor confidence in the economy. 

In other respects, the Government’s monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies were broadly on course to satisfy IMF targets, while the 
World Bank-monitored restructuring programme was gathering 
momentum, with up to £E3,200m. of public-sector assets sched- 
uled for sale during the second hdf of 1994. Privatization 
deals approved by mid-1994 involved the sale of two bottling 
companies and a boiler-making company (in each case to con- 
sortia of foreign and local interests and on terms which included 
guarantees to maintain employment levels for agreed periods), 
while negotiations for the ssle of a large state-owned hotel were 
well advanced. 

Many of the businesses offered for sale in the initial privatiza- 
tion exercise had, however, failed to attract adequate bids from 
single buyers, prompting the Government to modify its 
privatization strategy to include sales of shares in state enter- 
prises through the local securities market- It was also decided 
that 10% of the shares in about 100 public-sector companies 
should be earmarked for sale to employee shareholders’ associa- 
tions over a period of years. The Government’s overall target 
for sales of shares in the 1994/96 fiscal year was £E9,000m. 
The state shareholding in the Commercial International Bank 
(Egjrpt) was reduced from 70% to 43% in September 1993 as a 
result of a heavily-oversubscribed issue of new shares. State- 
owned banks were recommended to reduce their shareholdings 
in joint-venture banks (i.e. those with mixed public and private 
ownership) to 25% by the end of 1995. 

The maximum import tariff was cut to 70% in February 
1994 as part of a wide-ranging reform package which included 
substantial tariff reductions for many raw materials, coupled 
with various fiscal incentives to exporters. Further trade 
liberalization measures, mcludmg cuts in import tariffs on 
capital goods, were due to come into effect in December 1994. By 
mid-1994 price subsidies had been eliminated or substantially 
reduced throughout the public sector, and timetables existed to 
remove the remainmg subsidies. 

In 1991 the Government established a Social Development 
Fund (SDF) in order to alleviate the impact of the economic 
reforms. The initial phase of the project, from 1992-96, received 
funding of some US $746m., which was channelled into com- 
munity development, enterpnse development and vocational 
training schemes. Over this penod the SDF created 250,000 
permanent jobs and 110,000 temporary jobs. Donors pledged 
some $710m. for the 1997-2000 second stage of the SDF’s 
operations. 

The pace of the Government’s privatization programme 
remained very slow throughout the 1994/95 fiscal year, when 
investors were able to purchase minority stakes in a small 
number of companies whose shares were offered through the 
local securities market. It was unusual for more than 10% of a 
company’s shares to be placed on the market at one time, and 
none of the companies concerned disposed of more than 20% of 
their total shares during the course of 1994/95. Six of the 17 
holding companies withSi the public sector— those responsible 
for metallurgy; engineering; mining and refractories; chemicals; 
public works and land redamation; and housing, tourism and 
cinema— had privatization units in place in 1994, and four more 
holding companies were due to establish their own units before 
the end of 1995. By mid-1996 share offers were being brought 
to the market at the rate of about two per month, the Gov- 
ernment’s aim being to achieve a total of 50 such disposals 
during the course of the year. The Government strongly 
defmded its gradualist approach to the privatization process, 
which had attracted public criticism from representatives of the 
World Bank and other interested organizations in October 1994. 
With the Government also naaintaining its resistance to IMF 
pressure for a currency devaluation of around 30%, Egypt did 
not secure a formal IMF/World Bank endorsement of its eco- 
nomic policy in the 1994/96 fiscal year, with the result that the 
^al phase of the Paris Club debt write-off remained in abeyance 
in July 1995. The World Bank estimated Egypt’s total external 
indebtedness in 1994 as US $33, 358m. and its 1994 debt-service 
burden as $2, 279m, (a debt-service to export ratio of 14.6%). 

In October 1995 the IMF withdrew its objections to the 
Government’s exchange-rate policy following the release of trade 


statistics showing strong export growth in the first nine months 
of the 1994/95 fiscal year. No formal IMF review of the economy 
was undertaken at this point, however, nor was any such review 
completed in the remainder of the 1995/96 fiscal year. (Egypt, 
for its part, had by mid-1996 made no drawings under its 
1993 extended fund facility agreement with the IMF.) The new 
Egyptian Government appointed in January 1996 undertook to 
accelerate the process of structural economic reform by intro- 
ducing measures to stimulate private investment in new projects 
(including m^’or industrial developments) while sotting revised 
targets for ffie sale of shares in state enterprises. The new 
Government aimed to generate up to £E27,000m, of privatiza- 
tion revenues in 1996, £E20,000m. of this to come from asset 
sales by state holding companies (mainly through the stock 
market) and the balance from sales of public-sector shares in 
joint-venture banks. Cumulative receipts from earlier privatiza- 
tions amounted to an estimated £E5,500m. at the end of 1995. 
Of the 314 companies within the public sector at the end of 
1996, 224 were trading profitably in the 1994/96 fiscal year, 
when the combined operations of all 314 companies showed an 
overall net profit of £E 1,600m. However, the aggregate liabilities 
of public-sector companies at this time amounted to £E70,000m., 
settlement of which was a high priority in the Government’s 
spending plans for projected privatization receipts. As part of 
its drive to stimulate industrial investment, the Government 
cut import tariffs on capital goods (hitherto between 20% and 
40%) to 10% in January 1996. In the same month the Investment 
Authority approved 131 mainstream projects involving total 
investment of US $7,790m. and 13 frec-zone projects involving 
total investment of $2, 025m. 

By January 1999 some 119 of the 314 public companies had, 
at least partly, come under private ownership. By May of that 
year an estimated £E18,000m. had been generated by the divest- 
ment programme. However, in mid- 1999 the public sector still 
accounted for almost 70% of GDP and the jjace of privatization 
had slowed noticeably. In October the new Govcirnment under 
Dr Atif Obeid stressed the importance of privatization as a 
means of generating economic growth, and it sought to reacti- 
vate the programme. Around 94 companies were listed for sale 
in 2000. Among them, Telecom Egypt, as well as electricity and 
insurance companies, oil distributors and refineries were all 
earmarked for privatization. There were, none the less, pitfalls 
for the Egyptian Government. The initial batch of privatized 
concerns had been the most attractive ones, but now less, 
attractive firms were in line to be sold off. These were invariably 
large, overstaffed and notoriously inefficient. Unsurprisingly, 
such companies attracted less interest from investors. Thus, 
assuming that a simple market dotation would raise insufficient 
funds for the Government, the Public Enterprise Office consid- 
ered a range of alternative options. Amongst these were: more 
stringent bid evaluations prior to flotation; sale by a process of 
electronic bidding or scaled bid offers; providing a dynamic 
database of company information on the Internet by late 2000; 
and the restructuring of about 80 companies prior to their sale. 
Opposition politicians suggested that the Government was using 
privatization as a short-term expedient to raise capital for 
servicing Egypt’s mounting foreign debt. It was also pointed 
out, conversely, that by turning the Egyptian Electricity 
Authority into a holding company— a first step towards flotation, 
as announced in May 2000— the Government would lose much- 
needed tax revenues. 

In October 1996 the IMF approved a US $391m. two-year, 
stand-by arrangement for Egypt (although in view of the 
strength of the country’s reserves position the Government 
had no plans to make any drawings on it). This arrangement 
prompted renewed discussion on activating the final stage of 
the Taris Club’ debt write-off. Egypt, meanwhile, repaid $300m. 
to Taris Club’ creditors in January 1997, in accordance with 
existing arrangements. A total of $2, 500m. ($l,500m. in grants 
and $l,000m. in long-term development loans) was pledged to 
Egypt for 1997/98 by major aid donors at a World Bank-spon- 
sored meeting in May 1997. An IMF review in January 1997 
concluded that most aspects of Egypt’s current economic per- 
formance were satisfactory, while some were ‘more than satis- 
factory’. The maximum tariff applicable to the bulk of Egyptian 
imports was cut from 70% to 55% in October 1996 and to 
60% in July 1997. A new investment law passed in May 1997 
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reaffirmed basic guarantees to investors and unified and ration- 
^zed the framework for investment incentives. Its provisions 
included 10-year tax exemptions for projects in designated ‘new 
industrial areas’ and ‘remote areas’ and 20-year tax exemptions 
for projects in the proposed New Valley development area (see 
The High Dam below). In 1998 Egypt decided not to renew its 
agreement with the IMP. At the end of 1998 Egypt’s external 
debt totalled US $31, 964m., of which $27,670m. was long-term 
public debt. 

In May 1998 the IMF expressed concern that inefficient 
bureaucracy ^d inadequate industry and export facilities could 
result in a minimal rate of increase in GDP over the next five 
years. According to the IMF, an 8% increase in investment in 
these fields would yield a 6.9% increase in GDP by 2003. 
Following a subsequent review, in July 1998, the IMF urged 
■jhe Grovemment to increase exports, to attract further foreign 
investment, and to complete its structural reform. In early 
1998 ^e Government announced that it was to facilitate the 
establishment of new companies: new legislation would allow 
new ventures to be automatically approved within 10 days of 
the founders’ submitting an application, subject to the approval 
of the regulatory body. 

Despite the Government's g^dualist approach, the stock 
exch^ge has increased its traSng volume from 200,000 inves- 
tors in 1995 to 1.1m. in 1997. In late 1997 the (jovemment 
announced that it was to invest its £E77,000m. state pension 
fund surplus on the stock market as part of a move to boost 
domestic sources of investment capital. The Government also 
launched reforms to computerize the stock exchange in order to 
create a real-time trading system, so as to accelerate trading. A 
fully automated and integrated trading, clearing and settlement 
system (ATS) was to be launched in May 2000. 

THE NATIONAL BUDGET 

The price increases and the new sales tax introduced in 
April-May 1991 (see above) were incorporated in tJae Gov- 
ernment’s budget for fiscal year 1991/92 (beginning 1 July), 
which provided for a gross deficit equivalent to 9.3% of GDP. In 
the event, the deficit was trimmed to 7.1% of GDP, compared 
with 17% of GDP in 1990/91. Budgeted expenditure in 1991/92 
showed a notional increase of more than one-third compared 
with the previous year, but much of this rise reflected a 38% 
depreciation of the Egyptian pound since the move to market- 
determined exchange rates in February 1991 (a rate of US $1 
= £E3.24 being used for the budget). The 199^93 budget pro- 
vided for total expenditure of £E62,533m. and total revenue of 
£E53,389m., the resulting deficit of £E9,144m. representing 
under 5% of GDP. Calculated at an exchange rate of $1 = £E3.33 
(virtually unchanged from 1992/93), the 1993/94 budget pro- 
vided for expenditure totalling £E65,313m. and revenue tot- 
alling £E56,330m., leaving a gross deficit of £E8,983m. (3.5% of 
GDP). After financing, there remained a net deficit (to be covered 
by treasury bills) of £El,338m., compared with £E2,298m. in 
1992/93. By mid-1993 the annual inflation rate was around 9%, 
compared with an annual average of 11.8% in the decade to 
1990 and a recent peak of over 20% in 1991. The Government’s 
stated economic growth target for 1993/94 was 4%. 

The 1994/95 budget (calculated at an exchange rate of US $1 
= £E3.38) provided for an 8.4% increase in total expenditure to 
£E70,79()m. broadly in line with the rate of inflation), coupled 
wifri a 4.3% reduction in the gross deficit (to £E8,600m.) and a 
63.5% reduction (to £E488m.) in the net budget deficit after 
j^ancing. The Government’s target for GDP growth in 1994/ 
95 was 4.3%. Real GDP growth in 1993/94 was provisionally 
estimated as 2%, compared with 0.5% ^owth in 1992/93. As at 
February 1994, the year-on-year rise in consumer prices was 
7.3%, while the average inflation rate over the previous 12 
months was 11.3%. The 1995/96 budget provided for total 
expenditure of £E71,492m. (9.9% higher than actual expendi- 
ture in 1994/95) and a gross deficit of £E5,297m. (5.3% hi^er 
than the actual gross deficit in 1994/95). The net budget deficit 
after financing was expected to amount to £E407m. in 1995/96. 
The budget included social spending totalling £E24,997m. (with 
particular emphasis on education and health). Total public- 
sector wages were set to reach £E15,720m. in 1995/96, while 
just over £E2,000m. was budgeted for subsidies on basic goods. 
Revenue targets included £E 18,262m. from general taxation. 


£E10,043m. from sales taxes and £E8,110m. fi:^m customs 
duties, the Government’s objective being to achieve a current- 
account surplus of around iKE4,000m. within the overall budget 
for 1995/96. The target for real GDP growth in 1996/96 was 
5.4%. The overall investment target for 1995/96 was £E42,000m. 
(53% of this jfrom the private sector), while the target for the 
creationof new jobs was stated as 498,000 (which would increase 
the officially estimated labour force to i6.9m.). The 1996/97 
budget provided for total expenditure of £E77,400m. and total 
revenue of £E71,100m., leaving a gross deficit of £E6,300m., 
most of which was to be financed by domestic savings instru- 
ments and foreign loans. 

The 1997/98 budget provided for total expenditure of 
£E83,792m. and total revenue of £E76,398m. The gross deficit 
of £E7,394m. was stated to be equivalent to about 1.2% of GDP. 
The 1998/99 budget provided for an 8.8% increase in total 
expenditure to £E91,196m., whilst revenues were anticipated 
to increase by 8.9% to £E83,200m., leaving a gross domestic 
deficit of £E8,600m., equivalent to about 1% of GDP. The Grov- 
emment’s forecast for GDP growth for the financial year 1998/ 
99 was 6.2%. The budget included social spending totalling 
some £E34,500m. (with health and education being of central 
importance). Total public-sector wages were set to reach 
£E22,532m., whilst £E4,906m. was to be allocated for subsidies 
on basic goods. Revenue of some £E56,000m. was expected to 
be accrued through a 12% increase in total tax and customs. The 
1999/2000 budget provided for a 9.1% increase in expenditure, to 
£E99,453m., and an 8.9% increase in revenues, to £E90,593m. 
The deficit of £E8,860m. was, once again, expected to be equiva- 
lent to some 1% of GDP. Increased revenues were to be derived 
from an expanded tax base and from greater encouragement of 
investment and production Social spending was forecast to 
increase by 11.3%, to £E38,400m. The budget proposals were 
based on estimates of economic growth of 6.0% for that fiscal 
year. The 2000/2001 budget provided for total expenditure of 
£Elll,700m. and total revenue of £E97,700m., leaving a deficit 
of£E14,000m. 

AGRICULTURE 

Egyptian agriculture is dominated by the river Nile and the 
necessity for irrigation. The main summer crops are cotton, rice, 
maize and sorghum, and in winter the chief crops are wheat, 
beans, berseem (Egyptian clover, used for animal feed) and 
vegetables. While there is self-sufficiency in fruit and vegetables 
(some of which are exported to the EU), it is with the basic grams 
that shortages are encountered. During the 1970s agriculture’s 
contribution to GDP remained fairly constant at just less than 
30%, but fell steadily in the 1980s, to reach 17% by 1990. The 
agricultural sector was estimated to contribute 17.3% of GDP 
in 1997/98, and it employed some 34.7% of the economically 
active popiQation in 1998. In 1978 the sector accounted for 
approximately 60% of total export earnings, but by 1979 this 
had fallen to 50%, and by 1990 to around 10%. During the 1970s 
the increase in agricultural production was clearly outstripped 

on a^culture in government plans. Between 1970 and 1976 
food imports, in terms of weight, more than doubled, and exports 
of rice declined to one-third of their former weight. Agricultural 
production averaged an annual increase of 2.6% in 1980-88 and 
this has meant a continued dependence on substantial imports 
of foodstuffs. From a position of self-sufficiency in food during 
the early 1970s, Egypt now has to import more than one-half 
of its food. The difficulties in the agricultural sector are well 
illustrated by the riots against the increases in the prices of 
basic foodstuffs in Kafr ed-Dawar in September 1984, and by 
the heavy subsidies on bread and flour. Although the riots 
were not as serious as those in Cairo in January 1977, they 
emphasized the critical problem which the Government faced 
in attempting to reduce basic subsidies (see Economic Policy 
and Planning, above). During 1990-98 agricultural GDP in- 
creased at an average annual rate of 3.0%. Agricultural GDP 
grew by 3.4% in 1996/97 and by 3.7% in 1997/98. 

The increase in the rate of wheat consumption exemplifies 
the problems faced by the agricultural sector. The anTmal con- 
sumption of wheat by Egyptians rose from 80 kg per head in 
1960, to 197 1^ in 1970 and 300 kg in 1986/87, making Egyptians 
the world’s biggest consumers of wheat per head of population. 
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National consumption rates are also amongst the highest in the 
world: Egypt consumed 8,850,000 tons of wheat in 1986/87, 
compared with 4,154,000 tons in 1970, an annual rate of increase 
of 1%. On several occasions during the 1980s Egypt bought 
wheat and wheat flour from the USA on preferential terms, 
although it also buys subsidized grain from the EU. Other grain 
suppliers have included Australia and Canada. E^tian wheat 
production totalled 4.62m. tons in 1992 (the third successive 
record harvest), and was forecast to approach 5m. tons in 1993. 
The total wheat import requirement in 1992 was 5.9m. tons 
while the forecast requirement for 1993 was 5.5m. tons. In 1994 
the Egyptian wheat harvest of 4.6m. tons supplied about 46% 
of consumption. Farmers were encouraged to expand the area 
under wheat to 2.45m. feddans in 1995 (an increase of about 
one-fifth compared with tiie previous year) as part of a drive to 
attain 60% self-sufficiency in wheat production. A harvest of 
5.7m. tons was achieved in 1995, when the yield per feddan 
stood at twice its 1980 level. A wheat import requirement of up 
to 6m. tons was forecast for 1996. In 1997/98 it was hoped to 
increase wheat production to 6.5m, tons through the wider use 
of high-yielding strains. A wheat harvest of 6.1m. tons was 
recorded in 1998. 

The overall value of Egyptian farm output was estimated by 
the US Department of Agriculture to amount to US $9, 626m. 
in 1992, of which $6,309m. was contributed by crops, and the 
balance by livestock. The 1992 total represented an annual 
increase of 4%, compared with a 2.2% increase in 1991 and a 
7.2% increase in 1990. Strong growth in crop production from 
1990 onwards was attributed to changes in producer price policy, 
greater use of multiple cropping and a shift in land use from 
berseem to vegetables, while the relative stagnation of livestock 
output over the same period was linked to problems in intro- 
ducing new supply and pricing arrangements for animal food- 
stuffs. The Egyptian Ministiy of Agriculture estimated the 
value of farm output in the 1994/95 fiscal year at £E32,500m. 
($9,587m.). The value of agricultural exports in that year was 
$615 5m. (representing about 14% of Egypt’s total export earn- 
ings). 

The arable area is about 5% of the total land area, and not 
much more than two-fifths of this is serviced by main and 
secondary drains. This deficiency is significant because an 
unforeseen effect of the High Dam (see below) has been to make 
the water-table rise (because of more abundant water and more 
intensive cropping) and led to widespread waterlogging and 
high soil salinity. Insufficient attention to drainage has there- 
fore been a serious problem with agricultural planning. 

The extension of &e cultivable area through reclamation has 
been slow, difficult and costly, but remains at the forefront of 
government policy. The increasing pressure of people on the 
land has led to an intensification of cultivation almost without 
parallel anywhere Dams, barrages, pumps and an intricate 
network of canals and drains bring perennial irrigation to almost 
the whole area. The strict pursuit of crop rotation, lavish use of 
commercial fertilizer and pesticides, and the patient application 
of manual labour not only make multiple cropping possible, but 
also raise land yields to high levels. Despite the difficulties 
concerning reclamation, early in 1981 the Government 
announced plans to reclaim 1.2m. ha of land at a rate of 
63,000 ha per year over the next 20 years. The largest planned 
development was at West Nuberiya near Alexandria where, in 
the first phase, 10,100 ha of land were to be irrigated and 
drained. A second msgor agricultural reclamation project has 
been in progress in the norihem Tahrir region; a third project 
was intended for the region south of Port Said, and fiuiher 
long-term plans included the New Valley project from Aswan 
to the Qattara depression. While these developments look prom- 
ising on paper, there is nevertiheless much scepticism over 
official figures relating to the amount of land which has so 
far been reclaimed. Moreover, the reclamation programme is 
counterbalanced by the fact that about 20,000 ha of agricultural 
land are being lost every year owing to urban growtih and the 
depredations of the red day brick manufacturmg industry which 
pays farmers large sums for the rich, red topsoil from their 
fields, to be used as raw material. A ban on the manufacture of 
red bricks was introduced in August 1985. In June 1989 the 
Government announced plans, within the framework of the 
socio-economic development plan for 1989/90, to redaim a fur- 


ther 175,000 feddans of land for agriculture. A record cereal 
harvest in 1991 was officially attributed, in part, to the reclama- 
tion of some 125,000 feddans of land in Sinai and the Alexandria 
region. In 1995 the total area under cultivation was 7.6m. 
feddans (3.2m. ha), including 1.4m. feddans (588,100 ha) of 
reclaimed desert land. 

The bulk of agricultural production from reclamation is 
intended for ffie market place and not for subsistence. Nearly 
three-quarters of agricultural income comes from field crops, 
tile remainder deriving from fruit, vegetables, livestock and 
dairy products. 

Long-staple cotton is the most important field crop but the 
area under cultivation has declined since the late 1960s. Egypt 
produces about one-third of the world crop of long-staple cotton 
(1.125 in and longer) and is the world’s largest exporter of the 
premium grades that have been least affected by competition 
from man-made fibres. Cotton provides 15%< of all agricultural 
employment and helps to support a substantial textile industry. 
Many factors combine to give the high yields and excellent 
quality of Egyptian cotton. Among these are climatic, soil and 
labour conditions, and a long experience of careful planting, 
watering and picking. Government assistance and supervision 
have always been important. Fertilizers and pesticides are 
distributed through the government-sponsored agricultural 
credit banks and agricultural co-operatives. However, 
investment in cotton has been inadequate to develop the full 
potential of the industry. Plans were announced at the beginning 
of 1993 to liberalize Egypt’s internal trade in cotton and to end 
the public-sector monopoly of cotton exports which had been in 
force for over 30 years. Forming part of a deregulation pro- 
gramme agreed with the World Bank, the cotton industry 
reforms were designed to improve the crop’s financial appeal to 
farmers and to encourage wider use of high-yield cultivation 
techniques. Total production in 1992 amounted to 348,000 tons. 
During recent years the Egyptian textile industry has absorbed 
about 80% of the country’s cotton crop, and the vol umes available 
for export have often fallen some way short of the prevailing 
levels of world demand. 

Production of cotton in the 1993/94 marketing season (ending 
in August) was expected to be more than 26%i higher than in 
the previous year, while the volume of cotton contracted for 
export was by early May 1994 over five times higher than the 
export volume for the entire 1 992/93 season. The relevant export 
contracts— accounting for almost one-third of the season’s fore- 
cast production— were worth an estimated £E700m. Draft legis- 
lation was introduced in mid- 1994 to revive the Alexandria 
Cotton Exchange, which had been closed down in 1961. The 
1994/95 cotton season sawyear-on-ycar reductions of about 18% 
in the area planted, about 40%) in the tonnage produced and 
about 43% in the tonnage exported. Adverse weather and pest 
infestation coincided with the application of market reforms, 
the impact of which was not clear in these circumstances. 
Following allegations that raw cotton prices (initially driven up 
by the production shortfall) wore being further inflated by 
speculative hoarding of stocks, in October 1995 the Government 
imposed a price ceiling on ginned cotton supplied to local textile 
mills, and banned the export of cotton until domestic demand 
had been met. This temporary export ban was lifted in February 
1996, while in the following month the cotton export trade was 
opened up to the private sector. At the same time Egypt’s cotton 
import trade was opened up to all countries, with all shipments 
to be fumigated and sterilized at the point of entry into Egypt. 
Egyptian textile mills were expected to turn increasingly to 
competitively priced imports of short-staple cotton from such 
suppliers as Turkey and Syria, leaving the bulk of Egypt’s long- 
staple crop available for export to Japan, Switzerland, Italy and 
other markets with a strong demand for premium-grade cotton. 
Production of at least 7m. kantars (350,000 metric tons) of 
cotton from a planted area of more than Im. feddans (420,000 ha) 
was forecast for the 1996/97 season, compared with production of 
around 4.8m. kantars from 700,000 feddans planted in 1996/ 
96. Production of cotton lint in the 1996 calendar year totalled 
5.7m. kantars (an increase of 42% over 1995). The cotton crop 
for the 1997/98 season was forecast to reach 8m. kantars. 

Itice is another important crop and is now, after cotton, almost 
as important as fruit in the agricultural sector as a foreign 
currency earner. Production of rice in 1992 was a record 3.91m. 
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tons, compared with the wheat harvest of 4.62m. tons and a 
maize harvest of 4.5m. tons. The total area planted with cereals 
in 1992 was approximately 3m. feddans. Rice output in 1993 
amounted to 4m, tons, compared with local consumption of 
2.2m. tons. Rice exporters were among the benehdaries 
of a lifting of export licensing regulations for farm produce in late 
1993. In 1998 rice exports generated an impressive £E242m., 
following a significsmt increase in productivity in recent years. 
Rice production in 1998 was an estimated 5.6m. tons. 

Another high 3 delding crop is sugar cane. In 1992 the state- 
ovmed sugar refining company (which currently supplies two- 
thirds of Egypt’s annual consumption of 1.5m. tons) was 90% 
reliant on cane as a raw material, the balance of its input being 
beet and com. Although the company’s for the future 
expansion of sugar production were mainly based on beet rather 
than cane, it was ^so planning to add new value to its cane- 
based operations by developing a plant to manufacture news- 
print from bagasse (cane waste). Total production of sugar 
in 1995 was 1.1m. tons, including 400,000 tons for export. Other 
crops include lucerne (alfalfa), a nitrogen-fixing fodder, beans, 
potatoes and onion and garlic. A pilot project to produce palm 
oil in the Western Desert (currently imported from Malaysia 
and Indonesia) began in 1993. 

The many kinds of fhiit, vegetables and horticultural products 
grown are capable of some expansion and are increasingly 
important as exporte. Particular efforts are being made to 
promote the production of these items, especially citrus fimit, 
and special areas are being allocated along the Mediterranean 
coast for their cultivation. Output of fruit totalled 3.5m. tons 
(including a record 2.2m. tons of citrus) in 1992, while tomato 
production totalled 4.3m. tons and other vegetable production 
4.45m. tons. There was particularly rapid growth in production 
of high-value items for which there was strong export demand, 
such as peaches (over 35,000 tons) and strawberries (around 

50,000 tons). The value of fruit exports totalled US $23m. in 
1996. 

Recent attention has been given to animal husbandry in an 
attempt to raise dairy and meat production, but there has 
so far been little increase in either number of livestock or 
productivity. Egypt is a net importer of meats to supplement 
its own output of around 800,000 tons per year. Increases in 
animal feed prices to world levels were pardy responsible for 
some well-publicized problems in 1992/93, including a fall in 
poultry production to as little as 55% of capacity as the industry 
adjusted to a new cost structure. In early 1996 the Social Fund 
for Development allocated £E100m. for livestock development 
projects designed to boost annual output of red meat and dairy 
products by more than 20m. tons. In August 1997 the Govern- 
ment ended a 10-year prohibition on poultry imports.but placed 
an 80% tariff on a minimum price of $1,600 per ton of the 
produce, to be reduced at a rate of 2.4% per year. Importers will 
be charged duties totalling some $1,200 per ton of poultry. 

In May 1988 measures were announced to conserve water 
supplies owing to the fall in the level of the Nile. These included 
a reduction in the area planted with rice to 900,000 feddans; a 
moratorium on the allocation of land for the cultivation of sugar 
cane; and a ban on the extension of the area planted to crops 
requiring large amounts of water. M^br irrigation and drainage 
projects in preparation in 1992 included the ‘Suez Siphon’, 
which was intended to convey Nile water under the Suez Canal 
into the Sinai desert, and a scheme to update the dra in age of 
about 720,000 feddans of existing cultivated land (about 10% of 
the country’s total cultivable area). The Siphon project, which 
was expected to be completed in late 1996, involved the construc- 
tion of a system whereby water (mostly recycled from agricul- 
tural drainage) would be pumped into North Sinai at a rate of 
160 cu m per second over a distance of 150 km. In August 1997 
the Government announced plans to convert 265,000 ha of 
orchards to drip irrigation from flood irrigation in an attempt 
to save 1,000m. cu m of water per year. Farmers ma k in g 
the conversions, costing £E1,500-£E4,000 per feddan, will be 
assisted by subsidized loans from the Government. 

AGRARIAN REFORM 

Immediately after the Egyptian Revolution of 1952 an experi- 
ment in land reform was initiated. This project achieved a 
degree of success, though only the very large estates were 


dismembered while medium-sized estates remained untouched. 
Among other measures, a limit of 200 feddans was imposed on 
individual ownership of land. This limit was lowered to 100 
feddsms in 1961 and again to 50 feddans in 1969. The primary 
aim of this reform was the destruction of the feudal power of 
the old pohticians, an aim which was easily realized. In 1952, 
5.7% of all landowners held 64.6% of the total area, but only a 
quarter of the country’s cultivable land (i.e. some 1.26m. feddans 
of a total of about 5m. feddans) was in plots of over 100 acres 
eadi. By 1961, however, this area had dwindled to about Im. 
feddans, nearly aU of which had been appropriated by the 
Minis try of Agrarian Reform and redistributed to landless peas- 
ants. The 1969 land reform affected a further 1.13m. feddans 
owned by 16,000 land-owners. 

By 1984 only 13.9% of the total cultivated area was held by 
owners with 50 feddans or more. However, since land reform 
affected only about one-sixth of the total land, the main struc- 
ture of land-ownership remained unaffected; in 1984, 4.7% of 
the owners (i.e. those with more than 5 feddans) still held 47% 
of the land, while 95.3% of the owners shared the remaining 
53%. The fiindamental land tenure problem is not so much one 
of distribution but of an overall scarcity. 

Given the land shortage, special attention has naturally been 
paid to increasing the arable area. In view of the fact that the 
land to be reclaimed is often arid desert, reclamation is a costly 
process requiring substantial capital outlays, and the question 
has to be asked whether new investment shoiild not be directed 
to the development of manufacturing industry instead, where 
returns to the scarce capital may well be higher. Between 
1952 and 1976, 912,000 feddans were reported to have been 
reclaimed, 536,000 feddans being reclaimed during the 1960-65 
Plan period. By 1985/86, 1,221,500 feddans were stated to have 
been reclaimed (though oiily one-half of this land is actually in 
production), and 1,072,000 feddans to have been redistributed 
to 440,000 families as a result of agrarian reform measures. 
Under the Five-Year Plan for 1982-^7, only 325,000 feddans 
were reclaimed, compared with a target of 636,000 feddans. The 
1987-92 Plan envisaged reclamation at a rate of not less than 

150.000 feddans per year. At the end of 1996 E^t’s cultivated 
area was estimated to total 7.6m. feddans, including 2.4m. 
feddans of reclaimed land. Between 1952 and 1997/98, an estim- 
ated 2,641,800 feddans were reported to have been reclaimed. 

In November 1993 the Government resdieduled some 
£E200m. of debts owed to agricultural credit institutions as 
part of an initiative to deal with growing arrears in the farm 
sector. In March 1994 the World Bank approved US $121m. 
of financing (including $67m. in International Development 
Association credits) for a $269m. project designed to provide 

250.000 farming families with improved access to agricultural 
credit facilities. It was announced in early 1997 that the Prin- 
cipal Bank for Agricultural Development was to provide seven- 
year concessionary loans to tenants wishing to purchase land 
from owners under a new land tenure law implemented in 
October of that year. The introduction of the new law, which 
has abolished both fixed rents and security of inherited tenure, 
has proved unpopular with many farmers, and a number of 
deaths and hundreds of arrests have resulted from claves 
between farmers, landowners and police. 

THE HIGH DAM 

The decision to invest more than £E400m. in the Aswan High 
Dam project (including Soviet credits of £E194m.) was partly 
informed by the possibility of developing cheap hydroelectric 
energy for industry. The project was started in January 1960, 
completed in July 1970, and officially inaugurated in January 
1971, with a generating capacity of 10,000m. kWh, compared 
with the 6,012m. kWh produced in aU Egypt in 1967. By 1974 
revenue from the dam had exceeded the cost of its construction. 
Transmission lines cany the current from the dam site to 
Cairo and further north, and a scheme aimed at ihe complete 
electrification of Egypt’s villages is in progress. The Aswan II 
hydroelectric power station started up in early 1986, adding 
270 MW of capacity to the national grid. In August 1991 a 
US $140m.-contract was signed with a west European consor- 
tium for the renovation of the High Dam’s older generating 
turbines and related installations. 
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The dam’s primary purpose was to store the annual Nile flood 
which reaches its peak in August, allowing yearly control of the 
downstream flow, and, therefore, the possibility of perrenial 
irrigation and further ]md reclamation. Between 1964 and 1978 
Lake Nasser (maximum capacity 169,000m. cu m) behind the 
dam, gradually filled and ensured that E^t did not suffer the 
worst effects of the drought experienced in much of north-east 
Africa. Under the terms of an agreement si^ed with Sudan in 
1969, E^t is allocated 55,500m. cu m of Nile water a year out 
of an estimated 84,000m. cu m annual average flow as measured 
at Aswan. Sudan receives 18,500m. cu m and the remainder is 
calculated to be the annual evaporation loss from Lake Nasser. 
By June 1988, more than 10 years of drought at the source of 
the Blue Nile in Ethiopia (which provides approximately 70% 
of the flow at Aswan), had reduced the water level in Lake 
Nasser to 153 m, just above the 150 m point at which the High 
Dam’s hydroelectricity turbines would be affected, drastically 
reducing their generating capacity, and approaching the 147 m 
level at which they wodd have to be shut down completely. 
However, an exceptionally high flood after torrential rainfall on 
the Ethiopian plateau m August 1988 raised the water beyond 
the danger level. In September 1990 the water level in Lake 
Nasser was 167 m and live storage was calculated to be 83,700m. 
cu m. In October 1993, following inflows from an above-average 
flood, the water level reached 174 m, while storage behind the 
dam amounted to 116,110m. cu m of water. In September 1994 
tJie water level reached 176.2m, and the stored volume 
127,580m. cu m, when a very high Nile flood occurred in the 
aftermath of a reduction of 5m. cu m per day in farmers’ irriga- 
tion requirements (a result of early planting in the previous 
growing season). The 500 km-long Lake Nasser is expected to 
become a msgor fisheries resource, the development of which 
would replace the sardine catch in the Mediterranean, lost as 
a result of the building of the dam. 

During the 1996 Nile flood the water level behind the dam 
reached an unprecedented 178m, increasing storage in Lake 
Nasser to 137,000m. cu m by the start of October, at which 
point water from the lake began to overflow into the Toshka 
reservoir to the west. Early rains in Ethiopia in 1997 gave rise 
to expectations of a similarly high Nile flood in that year. In 
January 1997 the Government inaugurated a ‘New Valley’ pro- 
ject to build a 30-m wide canal from Lake Nasser to the oasis 
regions in the central Western Desert. In March 1998 a contract 
was signed to build a new £El,200m. pumping station to extract 
water from Lake Nasser, just north of the Toshka outfall, in 
order to fill the canal, which is to be the central feature of a 
scheme to irrigate up to 500,000 feddans (210,000 ha) of land 
and to open up adjacent areas for development. Overall, the 
Southern Egypt Development Project was designed to resettle 
3m. Egyptians around the oases over the next 20 years at a cost 
of up to £E300,000m. A total of £E5,800m. in government 
frmding was allocated to the project for 1997-2002. In addition 
to the Toshka project, two other schemes are underway: the 
Oweinat project aims to irrigate some 80,000 ha in the most 
southerly part of the Western Desert, while the as-SsJaam canal 
will be used to irrigate at least 168,000 ha in the Sinai desert 
with water from the Nile Delta. 

TBDE SUEZ CANAL 

After the October 1973 war, the most pressing need was to 
restore and reopen the Suez Canal and, at Sadat’s initiative, 
the Canal was reopened on 5 June 1975, the eighth anniversary 
of the outbreak of war which led to its closure in 1967. Expansion 
was made even more urgent because of the vast increase in oil- 
tanker sizes after June 1967 which the closure of the Canal 
helped to provoke. The Canal Authority set the dues for ships 
using the Canal 90%-100% higher than in 1967, and revenue 
in the first year of operation was US $230m. In December 1980 
the first phase of work to widen and deepen the southern end 
of the Canal was completed at an estimated cost of $l,275m. 
Income reached $888m. in 1981, compared with $676m. in 1980. 
In 1982 Suez Canal revenue was reported to have reached 
$l,000m. for the first time, with $956m. being derived from 
transit tolls and $44m. coming from services to ships in transit. 
Earnings from Suez Canal tolls were reported to have been 
$974m. in fiscal 1983/84 (July-June) (other services raised the 
overall revenue to more than $l,000m.) but fell to $897m. in 


1984/85. Despite an increase in transit rates in January 1984, 
revenue in 1984 totalled only $960m., $100m. less than had 
been projected, owing to reduced tanker traffic and the planting 
of mines in the Red Sea approaches to the Canal, which deterred 
shipping from using it in the summer months. Transit rates 
were raised by an average of 5% in 1985 and 3.4% in 1986. In 
1986 revenue totalled $l,107m., compared with $929m. in 1985. 
Transit rates were raised again on I January 1987, by 7.4% for 
the first 5,000 tons and by 3.8% for the next 16,000 tons and 
during the year total revenue from tolls and other services was 
a record $l,222m. (for fiscal 1988/89 the total was $l,340m., 
compared with $l,289m. in 1987/88). Tho Chairman of the 
Suez Canal Authority attributed the increase to the Authority’s 
success in attracting largo oil tankers and container vessels 
by offering them a 17% reduction in transit fees. A $400m.- 
development scheme, which was nearing completion in mid- 
1993, was designed to allow passage of vessels of 56 ft draught, 
or up to 170,000 deadweight tons (dwt), compared with 130,000 
dwt previously. A further scheme to deepen the canal to 72 ft 
(to accommodate vessels of up to 300,000 dwt) remained in 
abeyance in 1993 after feasibility studies had shown it to be 
uneconomic at current levels of world trade. 

Reconstruction of the canal cities, some of them up to 80% 
destroyed, was also undertaken and by 1979 more than Im. 
Egyptians had returned to Port Said, Ismailia and Suez. In 
November 1979 construction of tho as-Saluam canal, to take 
water from tho East Nile to Sinai, was starUid and in October 
1980 the 1.64-km Ahmad Hamdi tunnel was opened, thus prov- 
iding the first road link under the Suez Canal. 

Transit rates were increased by an average of 6% from 1 
January 1990. Despite initial forecasts that the Gulf crisis of 
1990/91 would adversely affect the Canal, revenue in 1990/91 
increased by 14% compared with 1989/90, to reach US $l,664m. 
From 1 January 1991 transit tolls were incr(‘ased by 6% (4% 
for dry bulk carriers), while an average 3% increase in 1992 
was below tho rate of inflation of the Suez Canal Authority’s 
operating costs. A carefully structured programme of selective 
discounts —e.g. for southbound ttmkers in ballast— kept the 
Canal keenly competitive with rival shipping rouUJS in the first 
half of 1993, when a total of 8,670 ships generated revenue 
totalling $981m., compared with the January-Juno 1992 figures 
of 8,363 ships generating revenue of $927m. Tho Suez Canal 
Authority’s 1994 tariff schedule incorporated average toll in- 
creases of about 4%/, coupled with further rc^fini^ments of the 
structure of selective discounts. In addition to the commercially 
determined discounts for different categories of cargo vessel, a 
35% discount was introduced for passenger cruise ships in 
support of the (jrovemment's campaign to bolster the tourism 
industry. The number of vessels using tho Canal fell from 17,318 
(including 3,185 tankers) in 1993 to 16,370 (including 2,722 
tankers) in 1994. Transit tolls were frozen, and some new 
discounts offered, in 1995. In 1995 the Canal handled 15,061 
vessels and generated total revenue of $l,942m. At the start of 
1996 the Canal Authority responded to a decline in tanker 
traffic by introducing substantial discounts for northbound oil 
tankers which discharged part of their cargo at tho Ain Sukhna 
terminal of the Sumed pipeline, later reloading it at the northern 
end of the pipeline. These vessels would benefit from a new 
charging system based on the tonnage of their residual cargo. 
Operators of tanker fleets were offered volume discounts linked 
to the total annual tonnage which they routed via the Canal. 
In mid-1996 the Canal Authority was finalizing a new discount 
scheme to attract iron-ore and coal carriers away from the Cape 
route. During 1996 the Canal was used by 14,731 vessels (a 
total of 355m. net tons). Revenue for the first 10 months of 1996 
was 7.8% lower than in the corresponding period of 1995, and 
in November 1996 the Canal authority announced new discounts 
for oil tankers, LNG carriers and container vessels. Basic transit 
fees remained unchanged in 1997. The number of vessels using 
the Canal during 1997 was 14,430 (with net displacement 
totalling 369m. tons), generating a revenue of $1, 822m. In 1998 
the (^vemment placed the Suez Canal Authority under the 
auspices of the Prime Minister as part of an initiative, the 
Government claimed, to improve the efficiency of the Canal. 
During 1998 the Canal handled 13,471 vessels (including 2,135 
tankers), with a net total displacement of 386m. tons. In 1999 
13,490 vessels (including 1,987 tankers) used the Canal; their 
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aggregate net displacement was 385m. tons. Notwithstanding 
the negative impact of the Asian economic crisis in the late 
1990s on the transport sector, greater efficiency is required 
since the Canal is experiencing a slow decline in revenue due 
to increased competition from pipelines as a means of trans- 
porting oil. 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
During the 1970s manufacturing mdustry suffered from a lack 
of foreign exchange, and some excess capacity resulting from 
shortages of spare parts and raw materials. Food processing 
and textiles have traditionally dominated the industrial sector, 
contributing 55%-60% of the total value of industrial output in 
the mid-1970s. With the growing importance of oil, though, this 
situation has changed, ftovisional employment data for 1995 
indicated a work-force of 2,224,200 in manufacturing and 
mining, 967,600 in construction, and 166,800 in electricity, gas 
and water, totalling 21,9% of employed labour. In the year 
ending June 1995 the manufacturing sector accounted for 26.6% 
of GDP, while industry as a whole accounted for 33.4% of GDP 
(compared with 45% in 1990 and 27% in 1965). In 1998 the 
World Bank estimated that manufacturing accounted for 26% 
of GDP (compared with 32.5% for industry as a whole in 1997/ 
98). The real GDP of the manufacturing sector grew at an 
average annual rate of 5.3% in 1990-98. The manufacturing 
sector has had a stabilizing effect on the Egyptian economy 
while industry as a whole has suffered the adverse effects of 
the decline in world oil prices in the late 1990s. 

The manufacturing sector has long suffered from considerable 
inefficiency. A World Bank report, published in 1987, showed 
that returns on investment were low and that, despite consider- 
able investment, the industrial sector was neither diversified 
nor efficient, and, therefore, was unable to compete in the 
international market-place. Among the problems identified by 
the report were overstaffing and excessive government protec- 
tion from foreign competition. The E^tian authorities have 
admitted that productivity is low, as is plant utilization (only 
30% of capacity in some cases), but have blamed the inter- 
national recession and the lack of foreign exchange, in addition 
to problems of poor incentives and low salary levels among the 
work-force. In addition, private sector investment has been 
attracted to service industries rather than manufacturing indus- 
try. Nevertheless, private firms were responsible for about 50% 
of Egypt’s US $2,000m.-worth of manufactured exports in 1992. 

In the manufacturing industry textiles, having once accounted 
for about one-third of total output, contributed only 16% in 
1989. However, exports of textile fibres and products contributed 
about 27% of total export revenue in 1990, compared with 
26% in 1984. The Government has embarked on a three-stage 
rehabilitation of the cotton-ginning industry costing US $40,4m. 
and assisted by an $18.5m. loan from the IDA, The Arab Fund 
for Economic and Social Development (AFESD) was to lend 
Egypt $40m. to finance a spinning and weaving project at Kafr 
ed-Dawar and Bayda. In 1994 finished garments accounted for 
nearly 30% of Egypt’s total textile exports as the industry 
shifted increasingly towards value-added products. Private- 
sector manufacturers predominated in the dyeing, knitting and 
finished clothing industries in mid-1997, whereas the public 
sector was responsible for about 90% of tiie spinning industry 
and 60% of weaving activity (state textile enterprises having so 
far been a low priority for privatization because of widespread 
financisJ problems in this sector). Textile exports increased by 
64% during 1995/96-1996/97, amounting to some £E900m. in 
the latter year. Recent developments in the food processing 
industry have included a major expansion of sugar refining, 
undertaken to reduce an import requirement of 600,000 tons 
per year, costing an estimated $60m. Annual consumption per 
head more than doubled since tiie inid-1960s to 28 kg. 

Within heavy industry the development of projects established 
in the 1970s has continued. The Egyptian Iron and Steel Co 
complex at Helwan, developed around a Soviet-built plant first 
opened in 1973, was by late 1993 producing at its design capacity 
of 1.2m. tons per year for the first time, following a 10-year 
upgrading programme financed by the World Bank and (jlar- 
many. The .Mexandria Iron and Steel Co complex at ed-Dikh- 
eila—a Japanese-built plant, in production since the end of 
1986— produced 1.1m. tonnes of high-quality steel reinforcing 


bars and wire rods in 1993, when the company made a net profit 
of £E112m. on sales of £El,300m. (induding exports wo^ 
$70m.). Plans were announced in early 1994 for an expansion 
scheme to add 400,000 tons of additional production capadty at 
ed-Dikheila, one dement in the proposed finandal arrange- 
ments for the sdieme being a fresh injection of private capital 
which would reduce the public-sector shareholding in the com- 
pany from 87.4% to about 60%. Completion of the US $350m. 
expansion scheme was scheduled for 1997. In 1996 the Alexan- 
dria complex recorded a net profit of £E120.6m. on sales of 
£El,530m. (induding exports worth $71m.). Its output in that 
year was just over 1.2m. tons of steel bars. Egypt’s total manu- 
facturing capadty in steel products in 1994 was around 3m. 
tons, compared with a total annual demand of about 4m. tons 
which was expected to rise sharply in coming years. A long- 
term growth strategy for the industry was under discussion by 
public- and private-sector experts in mid-1994. In October 1997 
a contract was signed for the construction of a giant steel plant 
m Suez, to produce some Im. tons of flat steel sheets annually, 
40% of which will be exported. Investment in the plant is 
expected to total some ££2,000m. In April 1998 the Government 
announced plans to establish a £E500m. company to develop 
iron ore deposits south of Aswan. The Aswan Iron and Sted 
Company subsequently began construction of a £E2,600m. 
plant. In June the Aswan Development and Mining Company 
(Adamco) signed an agreement to mine iron ore and construct 
an integrated iron and steel plant south of Aswan to produce 
1.42m. tons per year of steel billets. 

The Aluminium Co of Egypt, whose complex at Naga Ham- 
madi opened in 1975 (having been developed to take advantage 
of power supplied from the Aswan High Dam), was in 1993 in 
the process of upgrading its annual production capacity from 

180.000 tons to 250,000 tons, with no extra power use. Egypt 
exported £E405.4m. worth of aluminium rods and sections and 
£E94.4m. worth of unwrought aluminium in the 1994/95 fiscal 
year. The new 60,000 tons-per-year rolling miU began produc- 
tion in 1995. In 1997 the Aluminium Co of Egypt underwent a 
partial privatization, and in 1998 the US company ALCOA 
(Aluminium Co.) was studying the possibility of establishing a 
joint venture. 

Egypt’s cement industpr underwent rapid expansion in the 
1980s. Annual consumption of cement rose from 4.1m. tons in 
1977 to about 16m. tons in 1986. Four cement works began 
production in 1985, adding 5.2m. tons per year and reaching an 
installed capacity of 7.7m. tons by 1987. Egypt produced 7.6m. 
tons of cement in 1985 but imported 9.1m. tons. The conversion 
of a Soviet-built cement works at Asyout created the largest 
production line in Africa, with a nominal output capacity of 

5.000 tons per day. Under the 1987-92 Five-Year Plan, five new 
works were to be built, adding 5m. tons to Egypt’s annual 
capacity, and steps have also been taken to expand output at 
existing plants. By the early 1990s local supply had been brou^t 
more closely into balance with demand, and, in mid-1993, an 
announcement of plans to triple the capacity of a Suez cement 
plant was coupled with plans to export part of the additional 
output. In early 1996 Egypt had an installed cement production 
capacity of 16.6m. tons per year and an import requirement of 
2m. tons per year. By mid-1997 cement production had increased 
to 18m. tons per year, while imports remained the same. 
Accordmg to the Ministry of Industry, output was equivalent to 
19.7m. tons per year by mid-1998. The construction of tiaree 
new ventures was forecast to increase production by a further 
4.2m. tons per year by 1999. The proliferation of new projects 
has been prompted by prospects of increased demand over the 
next few years, owing to construction projects such as the 
Toshka irrigation scheme and new tourist developments. In 
June 1998 the Ministry predicted that production would expand 
to 40m. tons per year by 2007. Financial analysts have been 
more cautious, however, and expressed concern that a surplus 
in capacity could appear in five to 10 years. A contract was 
awarded in 1995 for the construction in 10 Ramadan City of a 
float glass factory with an annual capacity of 100,000 tons of 
clear and coloured plate glass. The factory was sdbieduled for 
completion in 1998. 

Partly due to surprisingly buoyant forei^ exchange eamiogs 
in the early 1980s and the freer availability of raw material, 
there were signs that the construction iudustry was beginning 
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to expand rapidly. Indeed, housing dominated construction 
during the 1982-87 Plan, with investment set at £E4,600m., 
13.3% of the total. The private sector had been expected to 
provide 94% of investment in housing construction, itself 64% 
of total projected private-sector investment under the Plan. The 
housing programme constituted only about 25% of all construc- 
tion activity, which has been dominated by the building of 
public utilities (mainly water and sewerage projects). The Plan 
provided for £E2,900m. to be invested in public utilities’ con- 
struction but the projects involved, such as the Greater Cairo 
sewerage and the Alexandria waste-water schemes, are so v^t 
that they are being funded outside the Plan and their duration 
will extend far beyond the Plan period. 

Evidence of increased foreign investment in Egyptian 
industry was provided by the World Bank’s loan of US $69m. 
towards the $109.3m. cost of the National Weaving and Spinning 
Go’s building programme at Alexandria, the Japanese interest 
in the ed-Dikheila steel plant, and the World Bank’s $50m. loan 
towards the cost of expanding the National Paper Co. 

Within the field of the motor industry , Egypt has been assem- 
bling and manufacturing parts of Italian Fiat passenger c^s 
since the early 1960s. The En-Nasr Automotive Manufacturing 
Co (NASCO) produces these cars at a rate of 12,000 per year, 
as well as buses, trucks and other vehicles. General Motors 
Egypt (GME, owned 31% by General Motors of the USA, 20% 
by Isuzu of Japan and 49% by private Egyptian and Saudi 
investors), was established in 1985 to build light commercial 
vehicles at 6 October City, south-west of Cairo. By 1993 GME 
was producing 10,000 such vehicles per year, 10% of which were 
exported to Syria, Jordan and the Gulf region, and was due to 
stmrt assembling a passenger car (the Opel Vectra) later in 
the year. Other companies were meanwhile developing local 
assembly plants for various other makes of car, including 
Hyundai, Suzuki, Peugeot and Citroen, while Daimler-Benz was 
studying the feasibility of setting up a truck factory in Egypt. 

In 1994 GMl’s output of Opel Vectras was running at the 
rate of 1,000 a month, while Suzuki Egypt (51% owned by the 
local Suzuki dealer) was producing Suzuki Swifts at the rate of 
about 850 per month and Centre for Trade and Development 
(51% owned by Peugeot) was producing about 100 Peugeot 405s 
per month. Production of Hyundai Excels (licensed to the locally- 
owned bus and coach assembler, Ghabbour Brothers) was due 
to start in the last quarter of 1994 at an annual rate of 17,000 
cars, some of them for export to neighbouring countries. Produc- 
tion of Citroen cars and vans (licensed to the locally-owned JAC 
Car Makers) was due to start at the end of 1994 at an initial 
annual rate of 4,000 AX models, to be increased to 24,000 
vehicles (including other models) at the end of 1995. The local 
assembly of Nissan cars and vans was scheduled to begin at the 
end of 1995 at an annual rate of 10,000 vehicles. A plant to 
manufacture Pirelli radial tyres under licence was due to open 
in Alexandria at the end of 1994 with a workforce of 800 and a 
capacity of 350,000 tyres per year. 

The local assembly of Mercedes trucks and utility vehicles 
was due to begin m 1996 and to build up to a level of 7,000 
vehicles per year in 1998. A separate plant to produce E-class 
Mercedes cars began production in November 1997 at an initial 
rate of 2,500 cars per year; local component content would be 
40% (the minimum local-content requirement under current 
Egyptian law). A plant to assemble Skoda cars was scheduled 
to begin production by 1997. In mid-1996 Egypt had about 100 
motor component plants supplying a total of 12 vehicle assembly 
projects. The German-based Volkswagen Group announced in 
June 1996 that it was to open a purchasing office in Egypt with 
the aim of obtaining about 10 lypes of component from Egyptian 
suppliers. Plans to assemble Daewoo cars and pick-up trucks 
and BMW cars in Egypt were approved by the Investment 
Authority in September 1996. 

In e^ly 1997 Egypt had seven car assembly plants in opera- 
tion with a total capacity of 86,000 units per year, although 
current output was only about one-third of capacity. In June 
1997 BMW opened an assembly plant on the same site as a 
Nissan factor, as part of an unprecedented agreement in which 
both compames would share the paint shop in order to minimize 
costs. BMW predicted annual production of 2,000 units. In 1996 
the Egyptian market for cars was around 65,000 units, of 
which about half were assembled locally. The export of locally- 


assembled cars was not permitted under licensing agreements 
between foreign parent manufacturers and Egyptian assembly 
plants, whose financial viability depended on substantial tariff 
protection in the Egyptian domestic market. Egyptian tariffs 
on vehicle imports -specifically excluded from the general re- 
ductions in tariffs in 1996 and 1997— ranged in mid-1997 from 
40% on the smallest cars to 135% on cars with engine capacities 
of 1.6 litres or more. According to some industry estimates in 
1996, a further 15 years of tariff protection would be needed 
for Egyptian vehicle plants to develop internationally-competi- 
tive cost structures. 

Early in 1983 the Egyptian Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces 
stated that Egypt was interested in the joint manufacture of 
weapons with other countries, and in November 1987 Egypt 
began to press its former partners in the Arab Organization for 
Industrialization CAOI) (Saudi Arabia, Qatar and the UAE) to 
revive their involvement in a regional Arab defence industry. 
The AOI was funded in 1974 to provide an Arab challenge to 
Israel’s advanced defence industry but Egypt’s three co-founders 
wiffidrew from the organization in 1979, after Egypt signed a 
peace treaty with Israel. The armaments industry is being seen 
in Egypt as a possible source of revenue to c)ffs(‘t the decline in 
receipts from the traditional revenue earners, and the decision 
of its former partners to re-establish diplomatic relations with 
Egypt after the Arab League summit meeting in Amman, in 
November 1987, gave rise to hopes that now Arab investment 
in the AOI might be forthcoming. Sales of armaments earned a 
reported US $l,000m. in 1982, when Iraq, at a critical stage in 
its war with Iran, turned to Egypt for spare parts and ammuni- 
tion for its mainly Soviet-built equipment, and bought battle 
tanks from Egypt’s strategic reserves. Egypt has acquired 
licences to rebuild and modify old Soviet tanks and its most 
ambitious project involves the assembly, under licence, of the 
US General Dynamics Land System’s Ml-Al Abrams battle 
tank. Some 75 of the latter had been produced by the beginning 
of 1994, when production was proceeding at the rate of 10 
tanks per month towards a cumulative targ(*t of 540 tanks (all 
intended for use by the Egyptian armed forces). 

According to a report by the General Organization for Indus- 
trialization, private investment in now industrial ventures to- 
talled £El,889m. in 1993, creating 30,000 new jobs in 799 
projects. 

The needs of heavy industry, and the plan to extend electric 
power to all Egypt’s i-ural communities underlined the need for 
more power generation than that supplied by the Aswan High 
Dam. The dam represented some 2,000 MW of total installed 
capacity of 3,700 MW at the start of the 1982-87 Five-Year 
Plan. The Plan provided for the expansion of installed capacity 
by 3,430 MW, of which 270 MW was to be obtained through 
the Aswan II scheme, and the remainder from thermal power 
stations and eight nuclear plants, which were to bo completed 
by 2005, at a cost of US $36,000m. Total not installed capacity 
rose to 5,850 MW in 1985. However, the nuclear programme 
came under government reappraisal in the aftermath of the 
disaster at the Chernobyl plant in the USSR in April 1986, and 
the collapse of oil prices; while some of the thermal units, which 
were intended to be oil- and gas-fired, were redesigned to burn 
coal from Australia. It was proposed that a 2,600-MW plant, 
costing $l,800m. to construct, and ultimately using 15m. tons 
of Australian coal per year, would be built at Zaafarana on 
the Gulf of Suez during the 1987-92 Five-Year Plan, with an 
associated port, capable of handling 7m.-8m. tons of coal per 
year initially, rising to 12m.- 15m. tons. Annual consumption of 
electricity was given at 34,000m. kWh in 1985 and was expected 
to increase threefold by the end of the centuiy. Hence, plans to 
implement the Qattara depression scheme to generate energy 
by flooding the depression with waters from the Mediterranean 
were given the final go-ahead late in 1980, at an estimated cost 
of at least $2, 600m. In August 1980 the USA agreed to provide 
a $102m. loan to modernize the electricity grid, and plans for 
the implementation of complete rural electrification are in an 
advanced stage. In May 1985 USAID also agreed to provide 
$55m. of ^ estimated $156m. required for the fourth 315-MW 
power unit at Shoubra el-Kheima power station in Cairo. The 
station, whose first three units, costing $604m., became opera- 
tional in early 1986, provides up to 75% of Cairo’s electricity. 
The fourth unit was completed in the late 1980s, bringing total 
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capacity to more than 1,000 MW. Since 1981, Egypt’s total 
installed capacity increased by 7,000 MW to reach 10,938 MW 
m 1991. It IS planned to add a further 6,000 MW by 2000, 
includii^ the commissioning of a 400-MW combined cycle plant 
at Danuetta, east of Alexandria, and the rehabilitation of an 
old Soviet plant at Suez which will boost capacity by 185 MW. 
Ajmual output of electricity totalled 84,870m. kWh in 1997 and 
was expected to reach 100,000m. kWh in 1998. Power supplies 
were priced at about 90% of cost in mid-1994, a level of subsidy 
which the Grovemment was pledged to eliminate by the end of 
1996 as part of its economic reform programme. A further giTn 
of the sector is to reduce oil consumption. In 1990 the sector 
accounted for 8.3m. tons of oil, equivalent to 16% of total 
production. Where possible, power stations were being converted 
to use natmal gas in the early 1990s, the Government’s target 
being to increase the contribution of gas to thermal power 
generation from 60% in 1992 to 80% by 1997 (thus minimizing 
domestic use of petroleum that could be used to generate valu- 
able export revenue). (In 1997 thermal power stations accounted 
for 79% of electicity oul 5 )ut.) Plans were being drawn up in 1993 
to link the Egyptian and Jordanian electricity grids as part of 
a regional inter-connection project to be financed by the Arab 
Fund for Econoimc and Social Development. The US $229m. 
combined electricity grid was inaugurated at the Jordanian port 
of Aqaba in March 1999, work having been completed in 1998. 

In June 1981 the USA signed an agreement for nuclear co- 
operation with Egypt, which was to lead to the construction of 
two nuclear power stations. More recently, Egypt turned to 
Prance for additional assistance with its nuclear projects, and 
also to Italy, with whom a nuclear co-operation agreement was 
signed in March 1984, A Franco-Italian consortium was to 
build Eg:^t’s first nuclear plant at ed-Daba, 160 km west of 
Alexandria but the French withdrew in early 1987, owing to 
export-credit problems. The Government initially planned to 
build eight nuclear power units at a cost of US $36, 000m., with 
a total capacity of 8,000 MW, to meet 40% of Egypt’s ener^ 
needs by the year 2006, buying uranium from Niger. However, in 
April 1986, the Government announced that only three nuclear 
power units would be built up to the year 2005, the first of 
which, at ed-Daba, was under review in 1991. 

To guard against severe power shortages arising frnm low 
water levels at the Aswan High Dam (see above), t£e Govern- 
ment announced, in January 1988, that 20 thermal power 
plants, with a combined capadly of 5,500 MW, would be built 
by the end of 1992. Four 300-MW plants were to be built at Abu 
Qir (No. 5), Asyout, Suez (No. 4) and Damanhour; a 270-MW 
hydroelectric plant is under construction at Esmat, on the upper 
Nile; and a gas-fired plant, with a capacity of 700 MW, was 
planned for Damietta. It was subsequently announced that four 
plants, at Ayoun Mousa, Zaafarana, Sidi Krier and Kurimat, 
each of 1,200 MW generating capacity and originally designed 
to be coal-fired, would be oil- and gas-fired. In May 1989 the 
USSR granted Egypt a ‘soft’ loan (repayable over 12 years) for 
tiie construction of a 600-MW power station m the Sinai desert. 
In February 1991 it was confirmed that USAID funds of 
US $200m. would be allocated to the Kurimat project, the total 
cost of which was estimated at $l,000m., and an initial consul- 
tancy contract was signed with a US firm, Ebasco Overseas, in 
October 1991. In mid-1995 Egypt’s total installed electricity 
generating capacity of 13,068 MW comprised 7,246 MW of steam 
plant, 2,805 MW of hydroelectric plant, 1,574 MW of combined- 
cycle pl^t and 1,443 MW of gas plant. Power stations consumed 
2.17m. tons of fiiel oil and 7.788m. cum of natural gas in the 
1994/95 fiscal year. In March 1998 a contract was signed for 
the construction of five new power transformer stations with a 
total capacity of 250,000 kW. The £E56m. project will provide 
electricity in rural areas of Abu el-Matamir, Motobus, Tel el- 
Kebir, Dekemes, and Samalout. 

Msgor urban redevelopment schemes are also under way. 
The first stage of an urban mass-transit railway system was 
completed in Cairo in August 1987 by a French consortium (see 
‘Transport and Tourism’). At the end of 1982 the first contract, 
worth US $56m., was awarded for the Greater Cairo sewerage 
renewal scheme. The $3,000m. scheme involves the dig gi ng of 
a 10-mile tunnel which will connect Cairo’s drains to the largest 
sewage-pumping station in the world in the northern suburb of 
al-Ameriya. Elsewhere, there are plans to build new towns to 


accommodate 5m. people by 2000 and relieve the pressures 
on existing urban centres of a rapidly increasing population, 
although fiiese provisions are already in danger of becoming 
obsolete in the face of an ever accelerating birth rate. At the 
beginning of 1984 a 20-year Master Plan for Alexandria was 
announced. It envisaged growth of the city’s population to 4.76m. 
by 2005. The urban development schemes which have so far 
been undertaken have not, however, been as successful as was 
anticipated. An example of this is the new town of 10 Ramadan, 
30 km from Cairo, begun in 1978, which was estimated to have 
as few as 100,000 residents (a quarter of its intended residential 
population) by 1993. To provide for the large number of Egyp- 
tians returning from the Gulf in 1990-91, the (jovemment 
announced t^e creation of eight project zones, some of them free 
zones for tariff purposes, designed to provide factory employ- 
ment for displaced workers. By March 1994, the total population 
of new industrial cities around Cairo was officially given as 
265,000, and plans were announced to encourage their further 
growth by providing incentives for workers to tske up residence 
in them. 

The Government’s awareness that Egypt’s urban slum areas 
were fertile breeding grounds for social unrest prompted a 
1993/94 budget allocation of £E250m. to improve the housing 
conditions and basic amentities in such areas, the Government’s 
eventual aim being to invest over £E3,000m. m a long-term 
development programme covering 404 districts in 10 provinces. 
New incentives for investment in the economically-deprived 
Upper Egypt region were announced in January 1995. Industrial 
zones in Beni-Suef (120 km south of Cairo) and five population 
centres further to the south (Menia, Asyout, Suhag, Luxor and 
Aswan) became subject to accelerated planning procedures and 
other measures to attract new mvestors. In December 1997 the 
International Development Association pledged credits worth 
US$15m. to settle 26,000 low-income families on reclaimed 
land east of the Delta. The Government’s co-operative housing 
authority aims to attract new residents by subsidizing approxi- 
mately 50% of the cost of a house with a loan to be repaid over 
a period of 30-40 years. The Government expects its investment 
in new towns to reach £E142,000m. by 2017. 

Egypt’s mineral resources are now being reappraised. Iron 
ore has traditionally been mined firom the Aswan area, but new 
and better quality reserves have recently been discovered in the 
Bahariya Oasis region. Phosphate production from mines at 
Isna, Hamrawein and Safaga exceeded 600,000 tons per annum 
in the 1980s, and exports reached around 300,000 tons in 1992/ 
93. A new phosphate mine at Abu Tartur m the Western Desert 
was due to be brought into production at a rate of 2.2m. tons 
per year at the end of 1994, rising to twice that rate by 1996, 
when 600,000 tons of its output would be earmarked for export. 
However, production had still not begun in 1997, when the 
Government announced that private-sector investment would 
be sought to complete the project. Manganese is being mined in 
the Eastern Desert and Sinai, there are chromium deposits in 
the Eastern Desert, and uranium has been discovered in Sinai. 
In 1986 a British company, Minex Minerals Egypt, was awarded 
concessions to prospect for gold in two areas at Barramiya and 
es-Sid. In 1997 an Australian company, Pharoah Gold Mines, 
was preparing to open a mine in tiie Eastern Desert, while a 
new gold discovery was announced in the far south-west of 
Egypt at Jabal Kmel, where Egyptian geologists had been 
prospecting for iron ore. There are extensive coal deposits in 
Sinai, including an estimated 21m. tons at Ma^fira, where a 
deep mine (disused since 1967), was reopened in the mid-1990s. 
The company responsible, Sinai Coal Company, was under 
parliamentary investigation in 1997 following allegations of 
‘financial, operational and environmental shortcomings’. 

The Egyptian telephone network, controlled by tiie National 
Telecommunications Organization (Arento— subsequently 
Telecom Egypt), had a to^ installed capacity of about 2.8m. 
lines at the end of 1994. In 1995 Arento was finahVlTig an 
expansion programme to add a further 500,000 lines over five 
years with the support of US $200m. in grant aid from the US 
Agency for International Development. In the late 1990s the 
telecommunications sector was viewed as a key area of growth 
and a potential magnet for foreign investment. In October 1999 
Egypt created a Ministry of Telecommunications and Informa- 
tion Technology under the leadership of Dr Ahmad Nazif. In 
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August 2000 the new ministry revealed a $l,000m. plan to 
modernize Egypt’s telecommunications infrastructure over a 
three-year period. It was also envisaged that Telecom Egypt 
would be transferred to private ownership in 2000. 

In 1998 the Government announced plans to establish a 
3,000-acre zone for technological production called the Sinai 
Technology Valley (STV). Immediate projects, to be established 
on a 250-acre site, were due for completion in late 1999. The 
Government expects the zone to increase technology exports 
from US $200m. per year in 1998 to $2, 000m. per year by 2002. 
Companies establishing m the STV will be entitled to tax 
incentives for a 10-year period. 

In late 1999 and during 2000 the new Government of Prime 
Minister Dr Atif Obeid called for a reappraisal of a number of 
‘mega-projects’ which had been intended to spearhead Egypt 
into the new millennium. These projects included: a plan to 
develop and thus reverse the rate of migration from southern 
Egypt (which possessed nearly 60% of total land area, but just 
17% of the population); the mainly privately-funded 
£E420,000m. Toshka irrigation scheme and Sheikh Zayed Canal 
project (begun in 1997); and the plan to construct a port at 
Sharq et-Tafrea, to the east of Port Said. In early 1999 it had 
been assumed that such projects woxald attract private sector 
investment of about £E87,000m. and create 10m. new jobs. 
However, one year later this was agreed to be greatly over- 
optimistic. 

PETROLEUM AND GAS 

The development of Egypt’s hydrocarbon sector has had a msyor 
impact on the economy, although petroleum production in Egypt 
remains relatively small by Mid^e Eastern standards. Produc- 
tion of crude pefroleum at the end of 1980 averaged approxi- 
mately 600,000 barrels per day (b/d), compared with 420,000 
byd in 1977, and continued to rise thereafter. Petroleum revenue 
rose to US $3, 431m. in 1981/82 (representing about 60% of total 
export earnings), compared with $960m. in 1979. In 1982/83 
gross revenue from petroleum sales fell to $2,977m. It rose 
to $3, 127m. in 1983/84 and to $3,340m, in 1984/85. Overall 
production averaged 785,000 b/d in 1983/84, rising to almost 

900.000 b/d in 1986/86, compared with capacity of Im. b/d. Of 
average daily output, about 50% is used locally and between 
25%-30% is taken by foreign oil companies, which leaves only 
about one-quarter of output or less available for export. In 1986 
the effect of the collapse in oil prices, coupled with Egypt’s 
decision voluntarily to reduce production, was to limit average 
output to about 770,000 b/d, while exports fell to a rate of only 

150.000 b/d. 

Domestic consumption of hydrocarbons, was, until 1984, 
rising at a rate of 12%-15% each year, while oil production was 
rising by only 7% annually. Subsidies on petroleum placed 
a considerable strain on the nation’s finances: the estimated 
US $3, 600m. spent on them in 1983 kept oil products at less 
than one-fifth of their price on the world market. Substitution 
of natural gas for fiiel oil helped to slow the rate of increase in 
domestic oil consumption during the latter part of the 1980s, 
while sharp reductions in price subsidies in 1991 helped to 
stabilize domestic hydrocarbon consumption at just under 27m. 
tons in both the 1990/91 and 1991/92 fiscal years. In the calendar 
year 1995 total hydrocarbon consumption was 29.3m. tons, 
comprising 19.4m. tons of petroleum products and 9.9m. tons of 
natural gas. The most significant factors in explaining the great 
increases in oil production so far are the return by Israel of the 
Alm& Oilfield, renamed the Shaab Ali field, in the Gulf of Suez, 
in November 1979 and, m 1982, the Sinai oilfields (notably the 
Abu Rudeis area), and the increase in concessions and finds 
particularly in the Gulf of Suez and the Western Desert. At the 
end of 1998 Egypt’s proven oil reserves totalled 3,500m. barrels, 
equivalent to 11.4 years’ production at 1998 output levels. 

E^t, not being a member of OPEC, is able to maintain a 
fipible pricing policy. In 1983 and 1984, by maintaining a 
higher price for its oil (as much as US $28.50 per barrel for the 
premi™ Suez 33° API oil blend, which accounts for about 60% 
of aU oil ^orts), Egypt’s policy was consistent with its support 
for OPEC’s progr amm e to prevent a collapse in world oil prices. 
In Februaj^ 1985, however, Egypt dissociated itself from 
OPEUs policies, steadily reducing the price of its oil, as demand 
remained slack. A decline in the value of the US dollar and a 
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reduction in Iranian oil exports led to increases in all blends 
(including the 26° API Bela^m blend and Ras GhArib, the 
heaviest Egyptian crude) during the last third of 1985. During 
1986, however, the oil price, already weakened by the glut of 
oil on world markets, fell sharply after OPEC decided to increase 
production, in order to secure a ‘fairi share of the reduced 
market. In order to remain competitive, Egypt was forced to cut 
production and make a series of reductions in the price of its 
oil. For the second half of July the Suez blend was valued at 
only $7.35 per barrel, compared with $11.30 in June and $26.70 
in December 1985. Egypt’s average output was cut by some 

300.000 b/d in early 1986, and in April exports were reduced to 
about 50,000 b/d, compared with more than 250,000 b/d at the 
end of 1985. After OPEC decided in August 1986 to reintroduce 
a production ceiling, the price of petroleum on world markets 
began to increase again. Following several increases, the Suez 
and Ras al-Bihar blends were priced at $17.60 per barrel in the 
second half of January 1987. In February the price of Suez and 
Ras al-Bihar was reduced to $17.25 but there were no further 
alterations until July, when the prices rose to $17.75 per barrel. 
Egypt’s production rose after August 1986, reaching 940,000 h/d 
in December, but it agreed to restrict its output to 870,000 b/d 
for the first half of 1987, in support of OPEC’s new production 
and prices strategy. However, according to the Egyptian General 
Petroleum Corporation (EGPC), average output exceeded 

900.000 b/d during this period, and reached 904,000 b/d in the 
year as a whole. By midJuly 1988, with the world market once 
more oversupplied with petroleum, the price of the Suez and 
Ras al-Bihar blends had been reduced to $12.75 per barrel. Net 
petroleum revenues, which totalled $2,630m. in 1 985, declined 
to $704m. in 1986 and rose to $l,446m. in 1987, following an 
improvement in world oil prices; in the 1988/89 fiscal year they 
amounted to $l,451m., while in 1989/90 they rose to $l,651m. 
In 1990/91 oil exports totalled $2,539m. and oil imports $978m., 
making a surplus of $1, 561m. In the calendar year 1992 Egypt’s 
oil trade surplus totalled $l,258m., falling to $l,170m. in 1993 
(when oil export earnings totalled $2, 147m. and oil import costs 
totalled $977m.). In 1994 oil exports were valued at $2,148m. 
and oil imports at $819m., making a surplus of $1, 329m. In 1995 
Egypt had an oil trade surplus of $l,470m. (exports $2, 430m., 
imports $960m.). In 1997 oil exports totalled $2, 483m. and 
imports $l,606m., resulting in a surplus of $877m. In 1998 
Egypt had an oil trade surplus of $113m. (exports $l,236m., 
imports $l,123m.). However, an oil trade deficit of $81m. was 
reported for 1999 (exports $l,182m., imports $l,263m.). 

The plan for the hydrocarbon sector in 1982/83-1986/87 envis- 
aged an increase in oil and gas production by 85% from 34m. 
tons in 1981 to 63m. tons by 1987. However, these plans had to 
be revised owing to the crisis in the world oil market. Actual 
production totalled 48m. tons in 1985 (oil 44.3m. tons; gas 3.7m. 
tons), fell to 44.6m. tons in 1986 (oil 40.3m. tons; gas 4.3m. 
tons) but rose.to 50m. tons in 1987 (oil 45.2m. tons; gas 4.8m. 
tons). Production amounted to 49.6m. tons in 1988 and rose to 
50.4m. tons in 1989, 50m. tons in 1990 and 51.6m. tons in 1991. 
In 1992 total hydrocarbon production of 53.6m. tons comprised 
44.2m. tons of crude oil, 7.6m. tons of natural gas, 1.1m. tons 
of condensates and 0,7m. tons of butane. Total output was 
56.4m. tons in 1993 (oil 46.5m. tons, gas 8.8m. tons, condensates 
1.3m. tons, butane 0.8m. tons); and 56.2m tons in 1994 (oil 
44.8m. tons, gas 9.3m. tons, condensates 1.3m. tons and butane 
0.8m. tons). The 1995 production total was 56.65m. tons (oil 
44.6m. tons, gas 9.9m. tons, condensates 1.3m, tons and butane 
0.85m. tons). Preliminary data for 1996 indicated a decline of 
3% in oil production and an increase of 5.6% in oil consumption, 
while natural gas production rose by 4.7% and gas consumption 
increased by 4.1%. In 1997 oil production was recorded at 4l9m. 
tons and consumption at 25.9m. tons. Natural gas production 
totalled 10.5m. tons and consumption was 10.4m. tons. The 
(jk)vemment reduced oil production levels from 850,000 b/d to 

820.000 b/d in July 1998 in an attempt to stabilize oil prices. 
Consumption of petroleum products in that year was some 
23.7m. tons. The petroleum industry contributed an estimated 
6.0% of GDP in 1998/99, and petroleum and petroleum products 
accounted for 43.9% of total export eaminp in 1997. 

Egypt has made numerous oil concession and exploration 
agreements ^th foreign companies. The US company, Amoco, 
was responsible for nearly 60% of all Egyptian crude output in 
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the early 1990s. Exploration was greatly stimulated by the oil 
price rises of the early 1970s, leading to new oil fibods in the 
Gulf of Suez, on the Red Sea coast and in the Eastern artH 
Western Deserts. Western Desert oilfields contributed 6.5% of 
national output in 1987 (compared with more fha-n 90% for the 
Gulf of Suez), when 41 of E^^tis oilfields were situated in the 
Gulf of Suez and 26 in the Western Desert. Twelve new finds 
were reported in the Gulf of Suez in 1980, leading to a doublhig 
of Egyptis known oil reserves. These rates of discovery continued 
in 1981, when 12 main new oil discoveries, 10 of which were in 
the Gulf of Suez, were made. 

Exploration continued in 1982, and early in 1983 four new 
major production sharing agreements were signed by the EGPC 
witii Shell Wi nnin g, Getty Oil, Deminex, and a partnership of 
BP, Elf Aquitmne, (Accidental Petroleum and lEOC. Expansion 
continued during 1984, with petroleum fiowing ashore finm the 
first of the Deminex Egyptian Oil Company*s platforms in the 
Ras Fanar field, in the Gulf of Suez, in January. Further 
concessions were also signed with Deminex in the Zeit area; 
with Marathon, Amin oil and lEOC in the southern part of the 
Gulf of Suez; and with Shell Winning in the East Gamsa area 
of the Gulf of Suez and in the Qaraouan area of the Western 
Desert. The Zeit Bay oilfield came ‘on stream’ in 1984, with an 
initial output of 10,000 b/d, which had risen to 65,000 b/d by 
April 1985. The third oilfield in the Gulf of Suez to begin 
production during 1984 was Ras al-Bihar, the largest field yet 
struck by EGPC. With an initial output of 12,000 b/d, it helped 
to push overall production up to the target of Im. b/d in 1985. 
A consortium of Western oil companies, including Total-CFP 
and BP, discovered oil in Egyptian waters off the coast of North 
Sinai in early 1986; an exploration well yielded 5,000 b/d-10,000 
b/d. Texas International Inc and Conoco made two discoveries 
of oil in a 200,000-ha concession 325 km west of Alexandria in 
mid-1985, one of which is of commercial quality. More than 350 
exploratory wells have been drilled in the Gulf of Suez, and 
some 40 fields discovered. During 1986, new discoveries were 
reported in the Western Desert by Khalda Petroleum (a joint 
venture of EGPC, Texas International and Conoco). New explo- 
ration agreements were signed with BP, Shell, Amoco and j^p 
in mid-1987 for concessions in the Gulf of Suez and the Sinai 
desert, reflecting more advantageous production sharing terms 
being offered by EGPC to encourage foreign participation. In 
September 1987 the EGPC announced that 78 oil deposits had 
been discovered since 1982, of which 41 were in production and 
31 were to begin production during tiie next five years. According 
to the EGPC, a record 49 exploration agreements with foreign ofi 
companies were approved by the Egyptian Government in 1989. 

The results of exploration in the late 1980s were generally 
disappointing, especially in the Western Desert, and a new 
round of invitations to bid for concessions, issued by the EGPC 
in 1990, elicited only a limited response. Partly as a result, BP 
announced in November 1991 that it would seU its 16.6% stake 
in the Suez Petroleum Company (SUCO), while other Western 
companies scaled down their activities in Eg;^t. Nevertheless, 
several new oil and gas finds were announced in 1990/92, one by 
British Gas in December 1990, in its offshore North Za^arana 
concession in the Gulf of Suez, being described as ‘the most 
significant in the area for nearly a decade’. Other finds 
announced in early 1992 included strikes of both oil and gas in 
the Western Desert, the Gulf of Suez and the Nile delta, close 
to existing fields. According to government sources, there was 
known potential for the proving of a further 2,000m. barrels of 
oil reserves in Egypt, although it was conceded that they were 
in relatively small pockets which would be difficult to exploit. 

In June 1989 Egypt was readmitted to the Orga^ation of 
Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC), and it has since 
sought to increase co-operation with Libya, Syria, Jordan, 
Oman, Yemen and the other Gulf states. Companies firom 
Kuwait and the UAE have invested in exploration concessions 
in Egypt. 

In 1993 the EGPC made strenuous efforts to revitalize oil 
exploration activity, concluding seven new agreements in Feb- 
ruary for blocks in the Western Desert and the Gulf of Suez; 
the companies involved included British Gas, Amoco, Mobil and 
Agip. Bids for a further five blocks (two of them in ^e Delta 
region) were being evaluated in mid-1993, while bidding for 15 
more blocks (five of them in the Mediterranean region) was to 


close near the end of the year. Reported improvements in terms 
mduded increased block sizes, improved cost-recovery formulae 
and flexible withdrawal options. Production-sharing terms 
(which were negotiable on a case-by-case basis) reportedly envis- 
aged a reduction m the EGPC’s share of output to between 70% 
and 80%, compared with its entitlements of between 80% and 
89% under existing production-sharing agreements. 

Egypt’s Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Wealth said that 
in order to attract eaploration dollars it was essential to adopt 
a flexible negotiating stance in an environment of Intense 
international competition’. In a further demonstration of its 
pragmatic approach to oil development, the Government agreed 
in 1993 to allow Agip’s local affihate to merge a total of 14 
separate agreements, of widely differing terms and lengths, into 
one unified agreement with an extended expiry date, thereby 
improving the viability of the company’s capital investment 
programme. (The Agip-affiliated International Egyptian Oil 
Company was Egypt’s second largest oil producer and largest 
gas producer in 1992.) Nine exploration blocks (including the 
last available blocks in the Gulf of Suez) were opened to bids in 
1995, after which only 40% of Egyptian territory (including the 
15% without any sedimentary rocks) would remain unallocated 
for exploration. The Government’s intention was to have explo- 
ration agreements in place in eveiy geologically appropriate 
area by 1998. Having concluded concession agreements in res- 
pect of eight of the nine blocks offered in 1995, the Government 
opened a further nine blocks to bids in 1996. In 1997 the EGPC 
offered 12 exploration blocks, 11 of which were awarded in mid- 
1998. Participatii^ companies envisage drilling 63 wells in 
total, with total investoent of US $208m. Nine exploration 
blocks were opened to bids in early 1998, and bids for a further 
nine blocks were to be opened later in the year. 

A 320-km Suez-Mediterranean (Sumed) crude pipeline, oper- 
ated by the Arab Petroleum Pipeline Co (owned 50% by Egypt 
and 50% by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar and Abu Dhabi, mostly 
throu^ state oil companies), opened in 1977 with a throughput 
capacity of 1.6m. b/d. An expansion of capacity to 2.3m. b/d was 
due to be completed in March 1994. Terminals at Ain Sukhna 
(near Suez) and Sidi Krier (near Alexandria) can accommodate 
tankers otherwise too large to navigate the Suez Canal. Oil 
storage capacity at these terminals in 1993 totalled 2.4m. bar- 
rels, which many users considered to be insufficient to ensure 
efficient utilization of the forthcoming increase in the 
throughput capacity of the pipeline. Proposals to build as much 
as 4.5m. barrels of additional storage capacity were under 
consideration in mid-1993. In 1998 the Sumed pipeline trans- 
ported 2.4m. h/d, and revenues earned by the Arab Petroleum 
Pipeline Co totalled US$235m. As well as providing an oil 
transit service, the Sumed company does some trading on its 
own account (buying crude at the ]^d Sea terminal for resale 
at the Mediterranean terminal). 

Egypt has oil refineries at Suez (two), Mosturud (near Cairo), 
Ameriya and Mex (near Alexandria), Tanta and Wadi Feirfin. 
Annual output of refined products totalled 23.3m. tons in 1992, 
24.6m. tons in 1993, 25.4m. tons in 1994 and 26.3m. tons in 
1995. The main population centres are served by an extensive 
network of product pipelines. Downstream development initia- 
tives for the mid-1990s are expected to include refinery mod- 
ernization to bring the local industry’s product mix more closely 
into line with the pattern of domestic demand (e.g. by adding 
the capability to produce diesel fuel, one of several categories 
of oil product that were still being imported in 1993). Plans 
were also well advanced in 1995 to construct a largely export- 
oriented 100,000 b/d refinery next to the Sumed pipeline ter- 
minal at Sidii Krier. Scheduled for completion in 1999 at an 
estimated cost of more than US $l,000m., the proposed plant 
would be 80% owned by Israeli/Swiss and Egyptian private 
citizens and 20% by EGPC. 

Having brought its first natural gas field ‘on-stream’ in 1974 
at a rate of 3.5m. cubic metres per day (cu m/d), Egypt was 
producing around 6m. cu m/d by the early 1980s, when the 
country’s proven gas reserves totalled around 85,000m. cu m. 
Substantial new £scoveries in succeeding years helped to boost 
proven reserves to 400,000m. cu m by the end of 1992, during 
which year Egyptian gas output averaged 31.15m. cu m/d 
(having increased by nearly 25% since 1990 and by nearly 50% 
since 1987). Until the late 1980s gas pipelines were developed 
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primarily to serve industrial plants (including the Helwan iron 
and steel complex). Thereafter, power stations became the 
largest consumers of Egyptian gas, most of the steep rise in gas 
consumption in the early 1990s being attributable to a national 
strategy to substitute gas for oil wherever possible. 

Almost 40% of Egypt's gas output in 1992 came from the Abu 
Madi and El Qara fields in the Nile Delta (foreign participant 
Agip), while about 25% came from the Badr ed-Din field in the 
WestOT Desert (foreign participant Shell). The most important 
new gas discovery of 1992 was made by Shell Egypt in the 
coastSi region of the Western Desert, involving the Obaiyed 
field, which was expected to add between 40,000m. cu m and 
250,000m. cum to the country's proven reserves when fully 
appraised. Other companies with major Egyptian gas interests 
include BP and Phillips Petroleum. Having significantly 
improved its financial terms for gas development and production 
in 1988, the Government further enhanced the return to pro- 
ducmg companies in 1993, when it raised its main reference 
price by 12.5%, bringing it rou^y into line with European gas 
prices. Egypt’s gas production averaged 36.83m. cu m/d in 
1994. At the end of 1994 EGPC, Amoco and the Agip-affiliated 
International Egyptian Oil Co signed an agreement to establish 
an Egypt Trans-Gas Co to take charge of a project to build a 
500-km gas pipeline from Port Said to Gaza and Israel, to 
handle proposed exports of gas to these markets, and to assess 
the potential for the eventual development of further markets 
in Lebanon and Turkey. An exportable surplus of gas was 
expected to become available from 1997/98 when new offshore 
fields north of the Nile Delta were brought into production. In 
1995 Egypt’s gas production averaged 39.19m. cu m/d, while its 
year-end gas reserves (including recent discoveries in the Nile 
Delta and eastern Mediterranean) were estixnated to exceed 
630,000m. cu m. At the end of 1998 Egypt’s proven gas reserves 
totalled 890,000 cu m. In 1998 all the natural gas produced 
(about l,60()m. cu ft per day) was consumed locally. Levels 
of gas production were expected to double by 2000 and the 
Government plans to begin exporting in 2001. During 1998 
considerable progress was made by the EGPC and Ital/s ENI 
on development proposals for a pipeline linking the Nile Delta 
with El-Ajlsh on the border wiih Palestinian-controlled Gaza, 
A provisional agreement with the Palestinian authorities on the 
delivery of gas to the region was signed in October, although 
this will ultimately depend on the fiiture political situation in 
the region. In August 1999 two Egyptian companies joined 
British Gas and It^^s Edison International in a joint venture, 
the Nile Valley Gas Company, which proposed to build the first 
natural gas pipeline to Upper Egypt. In 2000 Egypt acknow- 
ledged its intention to sell natural gas to Israel— something 
which hitherto had been (and seemed likely to remain) a highly 
sensitive issue. 

There are five main fertilizer plants using Egypt’s hydro- 
carbon feedstocks: Talkha I in Lower Egypt, which began in 1976 
and produces 380,000 tons per year of nitrogenous fertilizers; 
Talkha n opened in 1979 and produces 396,000 tons per year 
of ammonia, which is then used for making urea (both plants 
use gas from the Abu Madi field); Suez, producing 250,000 tons 
per year of nitrogenous fertilizer, using gas from ibu Gharadeq; 
the plant at Dil^eila, using Abu Qir gas, which has a capacity 
of 500,000 tons per year of urea and 100,000 tons per year 
of ammonium nitrate; and the Abu Qir fertilizer works, in 
Alexandria, which produces 450,000 tons per year of ammonia/ 
urea. An extension to the Abu Qir plant, which is being built 
by a German company, Uhde, will have a daily production 
capacity of 1,000 tons of ammonia, 1,800 tons of nitric acid, and 
2,300 tons of ammonium nitrate. In January 1998 a contract 
was signed for the construction of a fertilizer complex in Suez, 
to produce 1^00 tons per day of urea and 1,925 tons per day of 
amm onia. A project to develop a major ethylene-based inte- 
grated petrochemicals complex on the Gulf of Suez was under 
discussion in 1996. In April 1998 a contract was signed for 
the 120,000-tons-per-year polypropylene plant at Alexandria to 
produce feedstock for the locsl manufacture of synthetic textiles. 
In 1997 bids were invited for the development of Egypt’s first 
polyethylene complex, to produce 200,000 tons per year, natog 
feedstock from an ethylene plant already under construction. 


BANKING 

In late 1971, reorganization of the banking system resulted in 
the merger of three of the banks into others, with each of the 
rest being entrusted with specialized functions. The National 
Bank of Egypt was entrusted with foreign trade, the Bank of 
Port Said merged into Misr Bank which was to deal witii 
home trade, including agricultural finance, the Industrial Bank 
merged into the Bank of Alexandria which was to deal with 
manufacturing, the Mortgage Credit Bank merged with 
Credit Foncier Egyptian and was to deal with construction and 
housing and Ibe Bank of Cairo was left to deal with operations 
of the public sector. In 1975, in line with the liberalization of 
the baling system, these restrictions on the sectoral operations 
of the nugor banks were removed. A new bank, the Nasser 
Social Bank, was created to deal with pensions and other forms 
of social security. The Egyptian International Bank for Foreign 
Trade and Development was also created in 1971 to promote 
foreign trade and attract foreign investment but was later 
transformed into the Arab International Bank for Foreign Trade 
and Development with Egypt, Libya and other Arab investors 
holding shares. These banks are additional to the Central Bank 
of Egypt, which was created from the issue department of the 
National Bank of Egypt in 1960, and the Public Organization 
for Agricultural Credit and Co-operatives, which the Crddit 
Agricole became in 1964, 

Forei^ banks have been welcome in Egypt since it began 
liberalizing its economy in earnest in 1974, and about 60 of 
them now operate in the country. The biggest impact on the 
Egyptian banking system from foreign banks, however, has 
come from the joint ventures established with Egyptian banks. 
These include Misr International Bank, which partners Misr 
Bank with First National Bank of Chicago, Banco di Roma and 
UBAF Bank (London); Egyptian-American Bank, which pairs 
American Express and Bs^ of Alexandria; Cairo Barclays 
International Bank, a venture between Banque du Caire and 
Barclays Bank International; Misr-America International Bank, 
part-owned by Bank of America, the Kuwait Real Estate Bank 
and the First Arabian Corporation on the foreign partners’ side, 
and by the Development Industrial Bank and Misr Insurance 
Company on the Egyptian side; and Banque du Caire et de 
Paris, a pairing of Banque Nationals de Paris and Banque du 
Caire. All these, with the exception of Cairo Barclays, were 
established as 51/49 ventures in favour of the Egyptian side. 
Cairo Barclays, being a 50/50 venture, was not permitted 
domestic banking activity under the banking regulations in 
force at the time of its establishment. Other developments 
included the opening in Cairo in July 1979 of the Faisal-Islamic 
bank, with 49% Saudi and Gulf equity participation. This was 
the first Egyptian bank to do business according to the Shari*a 
(Islamic Law). By 1987, however, the major public-sector banks 
(National Bank of Egypt, Banque Misr, Banque du Caire, and 
Bank of Alexandria) all had Islamic banking facilities. Some 
Islamic investment companies also appeared, although they 
encountered problems owing to excessive dividend payments. 
As a result, the Central Bank tightened its control over the 
banking sector in early 1987. 

During 1980 a number of changes took place in the banking 
structure. In December Egypt’s first international bank, the 
Egyptian International Bank, was opened with a capital of 
US $100m. Of this capital 50% was subscribed by the country’s 
four main banks: the National Bank ef Egypt, Bank of Alexan- 
dria, Banque de Caire, and Banque Misr, with the other half 
being provided by the Central Bank of Egypt. In addition a 
National Investment Bank was established earlier in the year 
to monitor public investment, and there were also plans to 
establish an import-export bank. The fiscal year was also 
changed in 1980 to begin in July and not January. 

An incentive exchange rate was introduced in December 1984 
in an effort to check a slide in the value of the Egyptian pound 
against the US dollar and to undercut the ‘bladk’ market in 
currency, which had grown following a major devaluation of the 
Egyptian pound, by one-half, against the US dollar in 1979. 
(Egypt maintained different exchange rates for specific pur- 
poses, e.g. for basic commodity transactions, for workers’ remit- 
tances, for public sector purchases etc.) A series of measures by 
successive finance ministers, including the authorization of 
preferential exchange rates at Egypt’s four public sector banks, 
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failed to attract remittances from Egyptians working abroad 
who preferred to deal on the ‘black’ market, where the rate of 
exchange on the US dollar remained above the official level. Only 
about 40% of the estimated US $4, 000m. which is generated 
annually in remittances reaches Egyptian banks. In January 
1986 the Minister of Finance, Dr Mustafa as-Said, established 
a fioatingf’ exchange rate to reflect more accurately the value of 
the Egyptian pound against the US dollar, to restrain rising 
imports, and to counter *black’ market transactions by attracting 
remittances to the banks. The official rate of exchange remained 
some 10% below the free market level and failed to divert 
remittances. Meanwhile, measures restraining imports, 
including the obligation to purchase letters of credit in Egyptian 
pounds, proved too restrictive, causing long delays for importers, 
particularly in the private sector, who were competing for short 
supplies of currency in the banks. Dr as-Said resigned at the 
end of March 1985 after a banking scandal, which was the 
direct result of his 1983 decree banning banks from dealing 
with certain |black’ market operators. His replacement, Dr 
Sult^ Abu Ali, immediately withdrew the currency regulations 
of his predecessor: importers were once agam able to fund 
imports by securing hard currency from the ‘black’ market 
without having to declare the source; and in June 112 items 
were removed from the list of restricted imports. 

By 1987, Egypt was under considerable pressure, particularly 
from the IMF, to unify its multiple exchange rates. 'Uie IMF 
wanted the change to be effected within one year but the 
Government required 18 months. In May 1987, however, the 
Government acted to curb the ‘black’ market in currency and 
announced the partial ‘flotation’ of its currency, with a daily 
(‘free pool’) exchange rate being set by a panel consisting of 
representatives of eight banks, in order to attract foreign cur- 
rency. The unofficial market rate persisted but the new ‘floating’ 
rate was much closer to it and made the federal banking system 
more accessible to foreign exchange. The fixed Central Bank 
rate was adjusted from US $1 = £E0.70 to US $1 = £E1.10 in 
September 1989. However, the old rate was still applied to 
revenues from the Suez Canal and the EGPC. The commercial 
bank exchange rate ($1 =* £E1.35 m May 1987), which was used 
to finance public sector imports and customs duties, was phased 
out by the end of March 1988, having been allowed to depreciate 
in order to merge with the ‘free pool’ rate, which was set every 
day by a committee of Central Bank and commercial bank 
officials ($1 = £E2.708 at 30 June 1990). Before the doubts 
expressed by the Egyptian Government over the reforms 
required of it, the IMF expected the unification of the remaining 
exchange rates (the Central Bank rate; the bank ‘free pool’ rate; 
the $1 = £E0.40 rate, used for barter deals with the Communist 
bloc; and a new rate of $1 = £E1.89, mtroduced in April 1988, 
for customs duties) to have been achieved by the end of 1988. 

In May 1989, as part of a comprehensive adjustment of the 
interest rate structure, the Central Bank raised interest rates 
by three percentage points. The measure was designed to en- 
courage savings in the local currency and facilitate a renewed 
agreement wifii the IMF. Under reforms agreed with the IMF, 
which became operative m late February 1991, a new currency 
exchange system was introduced. It provided for the determina- 
tion by the commercial banks of a free-market rate of exchange, 
although an ‘official’ Central Bank rate continued to be set at 
not more than 6% less (in terms of the Egyptian pound’s free- 
market value) than the commercial bank rate. This two-tier 
system resulted in an effective devaluation of nearly 40% com- 
pared with the official rate in the previous year, and was 
officially stated to be a prelude to a unified exchange rate and 
full currency convertibihty commencmg in February 1992. By 
May 1991 the exchange rate was US $1 = £E3.24. Moreover, 
the new exchange system also resulted in an increase in the 
Central Bank’s interest rates, which rose from 16,2% to more 
than 20% by May 1991. 

For some years the Government has been concerned about 
the growth of Islamic investment companies, which have been 
attracting a signiflcant proportion of private savings, including 
remittances from Egyptians working abroad, and channelling 
domestic funds and vital foreign exchange away from the offic^ 
banking system. According to the Islamic precepts under which 
these investment companies operate, they are not permitted to 
charge or pay interest. Instead, they pay depositors out of 


profits, at a high rate of return (up to 24%, compared with the 
13% interest available from banks), from their speculations and 
investments at home and abroad. There are four or five major 
companies and more than 100 smaller ones, with 2m.-3m. 
customers (mostly small investors), which effectively constitute 
a large, unregulated finariHfll sector in competition with the 
officiS banking institutions. The largest Islamic investment 
house, Ar-Rayan, holds deposits of US $2,000m.-$3,500m. (more 
than ^ but the largest banks), and estimates of liie combined 
deposits of all the Islamic companies are in the range of 
$12,000m.-$20,000m., compared with total commercial bank 
deposits of $15, 000m. at the end of 1987. 

In 1987 the (jovemment announced plans to regularize the 
activities of Islamic investment companies, and in June 1988 
the Majlis passed a law requiring them to become regular 
shareholding companies (issuing share certificates in exchange 
for deposits, rather than simple receipts) and placing a limit of 
£E50m. on their authorized capital. All companies were for- 
bidden to take new deposits for three months, while they decided 
whether to comply with the new regulations or to go into 
liquidation. The measures provoked strong resistance among 
the Islamic investment companies, and many leading executives 
protested that they would not be able to continue in business if 
they complied with them. 

It was feared that the collapse of several of Egypt’s Islamic 
investment companies in late 1988 would lead to the loss of 
several thousand depositors’ funds. There was also evidence, by 
mid-1989, that the resulting loss of confidence m the economy 
had led to a sharp decline in Egyptian workers’ remittances from 
abroad, which was exacerbated by Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in 
August 1990. A new banking law, presented to parliament in 
November 1991, tightened the financial regulations relating to 
banka and strengthened the supervisory powers of the Central 
Bank. Under the measure, Egyptian ba^s were required to 
have paid-up capital of at least £E50m. (as against £E500,000 
previously), while foreign banks had to have at least US $10m. 

An amendment was introduced in March 1993 to allow 
branches of foreign banks to take deposits and give loans in 
Egyptian poimds, regardless of whether they were locally incor- 
porated or had local shareholders. A total of 22 foreign banks 
had branches in Egypt at this time, and several of them were 
expected to develop a full range of services, placing particular 
emphasis on the introduction of new products and file creation 
of modem capital market structures in E^t. 

Total deposits in the Egyptian banking system stood at 
£E159,000m. (nearly two-thirds of this in local currency) at the 
beginning of February 1993, an increase of almost 50% over the 
previous six months as depositors took advantage of the first 
opportunity for decades to earn a positive return on their money 
(Egypt’s infiation rate having fallen to around 10% while bank 
deposit rates stood at 15%). The attractiveness of the local 
currency (which had maintained a stable exchange rate for over 
a year in conditions of virtually free convertibility) was such 
that the Central Bank was buying about US$1, 000m. of 
‘surplus’ foreign exchange each month— a development which 
helped to boost Egypt’s foreign exchange reserves to a record 
$14,300m. during the first quarter of 1993. By mid-1994 the 
country’s foreign-exchange reserves had reached $16,600m., and 
were forecast by the Government to rise to around $20, 000m. 
by the end of 1995. The amount of surplus liquidity in the 
Egyptian banking system was estimated at around £E4,400m. 
in the first half of 1994. Surplus liquidity in the banking system 
was substantially reduced in April 1996 when a £E3,000m. 
issue of five-year treasury bonds was fully subscribed. A 49% 
ceiling on foreign banks’ shareholdings in some local joint- 
venture and private banks was abolished m June 1995. The 
same amending legislation increased the maximum amount 
that any bank could lend to a single creditor (hitherto defined 
as a sum equal to 25% of the bank’s capital) to a sum equal to 
30% of its capital. 

At the end of 1996 Egypt’s official reserves exceeded 
US $18,000m., representing nearly 15 months’ import cover. By 
the start of 1997 sales of state shares had reduced the number 
of joint-venture banks in majority state ownership from nine to 
four. A committee was formed in January 1997 to plan the 
establishment of a new bank to provide unsecured loans to 
families on very low incomes. The new bank (inspired by similar 
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institutions pioneered m Bangladesh) was to be covered by a 
special law. In January 1998 the Government introduced a new 
law to prevent banks and businesses firom securing a double 
tax exemption by taking out loans carrying tax relief to invest 
in treasury bills (t-bills) on which earnings are tax-free. The 
legislation, stipulating that banks and businesses can only 
purchase t-bills with their own funds, immediately prompted 
concern that profits would drop, owing to a significant increase 
in their tax burdens; share prices subsequently dropped as 
investors speculated on a decrease in earnings. Clarification of 
the law, issued in June, demonstrated that the effects of the 
new system were less severe than anticipated, and that banks 
which did not depend heavily on t-bills and corporate bonds 
would not be liable to large tax increases. 

In May 1998 the Egyptian legislature adopted a law allowing 
the Egyptian or international private sector to invest in Egypt’s 
four most prestigious wholly state-owned commercial banks. 
A similar law to privatize the four largest public insurance 
companies was also approved. In June 1998 the People’s 
Assembly approved a draft law restricting private-sector shares 
in the state-owned banks to just 10%, in response to concerns 
that confiicts between multinational and Egyptian interests 
might arise. Total deposits in the Egyptian banking sector were 
recorded at £E206,000m. in 1997. 

Meanwhile, the drive towards liberalization came at a cost. 
In January 1999 the stock market index was more than 25% 
higher than in January 1998. However, after a sharp rise in 
January 2000, the market stagnated, refiecting Egypt’s ongoing 
liquidity crisis. Market capitdization declined from 
£E 138,000m. in January to under £E120,000m. in June. In 
February Dr Atif Obeid promised to restore growth by injecting 
an extra £E2,500m. per month into the economy. The Prime 
Minister’s plan was immediately criticized as being unrealistic, 
especially as the National Investment Bank (the usual source 
of short-term capital) was refusing to issue bridging loans for 
the first time since 1981. Alternative sources of capital were 
either deemed too risky (such as relying on an increase in world 
oil prices), highly inflationary (by asking the Central Bank to 
print more money), or unpopular (by claiming an estimated 
£E17,000m. in back-taxes from businesses). 

In April 2000 draft legislation was approved allowing banks 
to extend loans for the purchase of houses under a mortgage 
system. The new law was viewed as a major breakthrough for 
the construction sector. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND PAYMENTS 

Despite careful government examination of all external pay- 
ments, the pressure of population on resources is the crucial 
factor responsible for keeping the balance of payments in a 
precarious state. Although the development of the petroleum 
sector has alleviated the difficulties to some extent, food imports 
have continued to be substantial, accounting for 31% of the 
value of total imports in 1990 (compared with 26% in 1966), 
while imports of machinery and transport equipment increased 
from 23% in 1966 to 29% in 1988, before falling back to 23% in 
1990. Exports have traditionally been agricultural goods, with 
raw cotton accounting for almost one-third of the value in 1977. 
However, by 1979 a change was apparent, with crude petroleum 
accounting for 30% of the exports against raw cotton’s 21%. By 
1982 crude petroleum accounted for 55% of exports, but this 
proportion had fallen to 40% by 1990, as domestic requirements 
outstripped production. 

The external trade deficit has persisted almost without inter- 
ruption since before the Second World War. In 1991/92 there 
was a sharp rise in Egypt’s current-account surplus to about 
US $3, 737m., with income rising to some $18,779m. (including 
$l,727m. jfrom tourism) while a $l,370m. frdl in the value of 
imports (to $10, 054m) helped to contain total expenditure. In 
1992/93 the current-account surplus reached $4, 774m. Visible 
export earnings totalled $3,417m. (53% of this ^m crude oil), 
while import spending totalled $10, 732m. (one-fifth of this for 
foodstuffs), leaving a visible trade deficit of $7, 316m. Lacome 
from services amounted to $9, 173m. (21% of tiiis from Suez 
Canal charges and 14% from tourism), while outgoings totalled 
$5,701m. (25% of this being interest payments and 18% repay- 
ments of principal under loan agreements). Inward private 
transfers, including both remittances from workers abroad qn d 
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deposits attracted by high interest rates, totalled $7, 260m. 
(almost enough to offset the visible trade deficit), while inward 
official transfers amounted to $l,357m. 

In 1993/94 the value of visible imports totalled 
US $10, 647.1m., while the value of visible exports totalled 
$3,337.3m. (40.8% of this from crude oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts), leaving a visible trade deficit of $7,309.8m. Income from 
services in 1993/94 was $9, 004m. (22% of this from Suez Canal 
charges and an estimated 20% from tourism), while outgoings 
totalled $6,489m. (25.2% of this being interest payments), 
leaving a surplus of $3, 515m. on services. The remaining ele- 
ments in the 1993/94 payments balance were inward private 
transfers of $6,164m. and inward official transfers of $829m., 
placing the current account in overall surplus by $3, 198.2m, 
according to the Central Bank’s established calculating 
methods. In 1996 the Central Bank recalculated the 1993^4 
payments data using revised accounting procedures (notably for 
private transfers) which had the effect of reducing the recorded 
current-account surplus for 1993/94 to $191.4m. 

The 1994/95 payments statistics (calculated on the new basis) 
showed a visible trade deficit of US $7, 863.6m. (exports 
$4,967m., imports $12, 810.5m.), a surplus of $4, 286.4m. on 
services (payments $6, 619.5m., receipts $9, 806.9m.), and net 
inward transfers totalling $4,197.6m. (of which private transfers 
accounted for $3,279m.). The overall current-account surplus for 
1994/95 totalled $630.6m. The value of non-oil exports showed a 
68.5% rise in 1994/96, compared with a 19.60?' rise in exports of 
crude oil and petroleum products, giving the non-oil sector a 
two-thirds share of Egypt’s visible export earnings for 1994/ 
*95. M^or export categories included textiles and garments 
($l,077m.), agricultural commodities ($61 6.5m.) and products 
of the metallurgical and heavy industrial sector ($498m.). Suez 
Canal charges contributed 21% and tourism 23.4% of income 
from services in 1994/96. Interest payments accounted for 22.4% 
of expenditure on services, while foreign travel by Egyptians 
(not separately categorized in previous payments statistics) 
accounted for 20.6% of expenditure on services. Egypt’s esti- 
mated net surplus on travel and tourism in 1994/96 was 
$l,169.9m. (income $2, 298.9m., expenditure $l,129m,). 

In 1996/96 there was a visible trade deficit of US $9, 233m. 
(exports $4, 593m., imports $13, 826m.}, a surplus of $5, 376m. 
on services (payments $5, 023m., receipts $ 10,399m.), and net 
inward transfers totalling $3, 732m. (of which private transfers 
accounted for $2,799m.). There was an overall current-account 
deficit of $126m. Suez Canal charges contributed 18.1%, and 
tourism 28.9%, of income from services in 1995/96. Interest 
payments accounted for 23.8%, and foreign travel by Egyptians 
for 24.9%, of expenditure on services in 1995/96. Signiiicant 
trends in 1996/96 included a decline in non-oil exports (attribut- 
able mainly to problems in the textile industry), strong growth 
in tourism receipts resulting in a 30% rise in the net surplus 
on travel and tourism, and increased spending on imports of 
machinery and transport equipment, attributable to a rise in 
investment in productive sectors of the economy. The 1996/97 
payments statistics showed a visible trade deficit of $9, 788m. 
(exports $4, 930m., imports $14, 718m.), a surplus of $6,193m. 
on services (payments $5,048m., receipts $ll,241m.), and net 
inward transfers totalling $4, 146m. (of which private transfers 
accounted for $3,256m.). The overall current accoimt surplus 
totalled $550m. Non-oil exports were valued at $2, 800m. in 
1997. In 1998 Egypt recorded a visible trade deficit of $10,214m. 
(exports $4, 403m., imports $14, 617m.), and net inward transfers 
of $5, 044m. The overall current account deficit totalled $2, 566m. 

Negotiations were in progress between Egypt and the Euro- 
pean Union (EU) in early 1997 for a partnership agreement 
within the framework of the EU’s Euro-Mediterranean initiative 
to phase out most trade barriers between the EU and Mediter- 
ranean countries, which would be eligible for EU grants and 
‘soft’ loans during the transition period. The EU’s reluctance to 
move towards completely free trade in agricultural produce as 
well as manufactmres was strongly challenged by Egypt, which 
emphasized that it was currently the world’s twelfth largest 
importer of European farm produce and had in 1996 recorded 
a deficit of US $685m. in agricultural trade with the EU (out of 
a deficit of $2,900m. in its overall trade with the EU). 

In mid-2000 it was announced that Egypt would sign the 
partnership agreement with the EU in the near friture (having 
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concluded negotiations in June 1999). In effect, Egypt would be 
joimng what was predicted to have become the world’s largest 
tradi^ bloc by the year 2015. During the initial 19-year transi- 
tion^ period, the EU would lift quotas on imports of Egyptian 
textiles and a^cultural goods. Some analysts predicted an 
immediate doubling (or even sextupling) of Egyptian exports to 
Europe. Egypt, in turn, would receive increased EU aid to 
facilitate its ongoing process of industrial modernization. More 
cautious an^ysts, however, doubted that Egypt would gain 
‘equal access* to European markets, as promised. They warned 
that the terms of the partnership would necessitate the closure 
of local industries deemed to be unproductive. Some also feared 
that the deal would exacerbate the trend of ‘dumping* cheaper 
manufactured imports (especially steel products and pharma- 
ceuticals) onto Egypt*s still fragile domestic sector. 

TRANSPORT AND TOURISM 

Egypt’s principal ports we at Alexandria, Port Said and Suez. 
The Government is aiming to expand both the Mediterranean 
and Red Sea port capacities to cope with trafdc passing through 
the Suez Canal. Alexandria port is being expanded, aided by a 
US $95m. loan from the World Bank, and a completely new port 
is planned, west of Alexsindria, at ed-Dikheila, with a capacity 
of 20m. tons per year, compared with Alexandria’s present 
capacity of 13m. tons. Safaga on the Red Sea is also being 
developed, but mainly to handle mineral imports and exports. 
The j&rst stage of a port situated 10 miles west of the Nile’s 
Damietta tributary, and capable of handling up to 16m. tons of 
cargo per year, was opened in July 1986. A second stage will 
increase the port’s capacity to 25m. tons per year. In 1998 
the Government announced the formation of a new body, the 
Egyptian Company for Port Said Area Ports, to develop a huge 
hub port on the east bank of the bypass channel of the Suez 
Cansd. The company will also be responsible for the construction 
of an industrial and storage zone in the area. The first 1.2-km 
section of container quay was due to open in early 2002. Plans 
for the construction of a port at Sharq et-Tafrea to provide 
transhipments to the eastern Mediterranean, and the construc- 
tion of a port to cater primarily for industrial and distribution 
interests in the Suez zone, were also under discussion. 

River transport is being expanded to relieve the load on roads 
and railways for internal distribution. Navigable waterways 
total about 3,100 km, of which about one-half is the Nile and 
the rest canals. Canals such as the Nubariya canal in the delta 
and the Bahr Yousuf, between Fayoum and Asyout, make it 
possible to link Alexandria with Upper Egypt through Cairo. 

Egypt has over 5,000 km of railway and modernization is 
urgently needed. A project using loans from various sources is 
being undertaken to modernize the railway system and expand 
its carrying capacity, as well as to draw up a comprehensive 
national transport survey. This includes modernization of the 
line from Cairo to Upper Egypt, for which funding of US $300m 
was sought from the World Bank in 1990. Earlier modernization 
plans have not been carried out. Plans are in hand to repair 
300 km of the railway network in the south of the country and 
to replace all locomotives in Ihe country with modem rolling 
stock. Under active consideration in late 1991 was a plan to 
upgrade the 160-km railway link between the Tabbia industrial 
zone to the south of Cairo and areas of mineral deposits in the 
Western Desert. Work began in mid-1995 on a project to create 
rail link from Ismailia across Sinai to the town of Rafah in the 
Palestinian-administered Gaza Strip. Construction of the first 
stage of the French-designed Cairo metro system, consisting of 
a 44-km line, which runs from el-Marg in the north to Helwan 
in the south, began in 1982. Incorporating 34 stations, including 
six underground, on a 4.2-km line tunneUed beneath the centre 
of Cairo (the first imderground transport system in the Middle 
East and North Africa), this section connected with an existing 
line to Helwan; it was completed in July 1987 (18 months later 
thflr) originally planned) and was opened in September. Trafi&c 
on the metro reached a record 988,000 passengers per day in 
March 1993. Construction work began in 1992 on Cairo’s second 
metro (which will run north to the suburb of Shoubra el- 
Eheima, and, eventually, south to within a few hundred metres 
of the Greater Cairo ring road, south of Giza railway station). 
The second line wiU have a totel length of 18.3 km, serving 18 
stations. The first section started operating between Shoubra 


el-Kheima and Ramses Square in 1996, with a further section 
opening in 1997 and the ^al section scheduled to open at the 
end of 2000. The constmction of a third line to run from Old 
Cairo to Imbaba was due to begin in 2001. The initial phase of 
construction of a new metro project in Alexandria began m 
1999. The 55-km Alexandria Metro line is to be constructed in 
toee phases; the first stage will be a 22-km line from Abu Qir 
in the east to Misr Station in the west, with the capacity to 
carry up to 60,000 passengers an hour. The second section, an 
8-km tunnel connecting Misr Station to El-Mex, is due for 
completion in 2010. The final section, expected to be completed 
in 2015, will continue west from El-Mex for a further 15km. 

Good roads connect Cairo with Alexandria, the canal towns 
and Upper Egypt. In 1997 international companies were invited 
to submit proposals for the design, construction and mainte- 
nance of six major new highways running from Alexandria to 
Aswan and serving oases in the Western Desert. The routes 
concerned were Alexandria to Fayoum (199 km), Fayoum to 
Dayrout (21) km), Dayrout to Aswan (433 km), Dayrout to Al- 
Farafra (263 km), Al-IQiArga to East Oweinat (520 km) and As- 
Sallum to Wadi en-Nfitrun (508 km). 

In 1998 construction work began on a 2.4-km suspension 
bridge over the Suez Canal, designed to relieve congestion 
and to improve infrastructure for repopulation and industrial 
purposes. The bridge is expected to be operational by 2002. The 
Government has also approved proposals to build two 2.6-km 
road tunnels beneath Old Cairo, again to facilitate the flow of 
traffic and to preserve the architecture in the city; the £E400m. 
project is expected to be completed in 2000. 

EgyptAir, the state airline, operates a network of domestic 
and international routes. It made a profit of £E82.7m. in 1991/ 
92, following a loss of £E257.3m. in 1990/91 because of severe 
problems caused by the regional security crisis. The company 
made a net loss of £E30.5m. in 1992/93 after experiencing a 
50% fall in its Western tourist traffic which contributed to a 
decision in March 1993 to suspend its current five-year expan- 
sion plans. EgyptAiris existing debt in respect of past aircraft 
purchases amounted to US $545m. in early 1993. Following a 
loss of £E197m. in 1993/94, EgyptAir made profits of £E10.6m. 
in 1994/95, £E50.9m. in 1995/96 and £E253.6m. in 1996/97. In 
1997 it announced plans to increase its capital from £E800m. 
to £E 1,500m. by transferring funds from reserves. Cairo airport 
handled over 7m. of the 11m. passengers who travelled through 
E^tian airports in 1995. Plans were announced in 1996 to 
build a third passenger terminal at Cairo to increase the air- 
port’s annual handling capacity from 9m. to 20m. passengers. In 
November 1997 the Government announced several measures to 
open up the aviation sector as part of an initiative to make 
the transport system more effective and improve services for 
exporters. The Government will abolish its 10% sales tax on 
imported aircraft and spare parts, no longer apply customs 
duties on imported aircraft, permit the private sector to utilize 
airports for ground services, and reduce its 45% customs duty 
on refidgerated airfreight to 5%. The number of tourists visiting 
Egypt reached 1.3m. in 1986 and rose to 2.5m. in 1990, slightly 
above the 1989 level, but below the original target of 2.9m. 
because of the impact of the Gulf crisis. Itevenue from tourism 
was about $800m. in 1984/85, and rose to about $2,500m. by 
1989/90, making tourism one of the most dynamic sectors of the 
Egyptian economy. The management of several public-sector 
hotels has been transferred to international groups, legislation 
to reduce land speculation enacted, and the aviation industry 
liberalized. However, the industry is one of the most immedi- 
ately vulnerable to instability in the region. An increase in 
terrorist activity in the Middle East during the second half of 
1985 and the anti-American reaction in the region, following the 
bombing of Libyan cities by US forces in April 1986, combined to 
deter tourists, particularly Americans, from visiting Egypt. The 
prospect of renewed and protracted instabUity in the region, 
following the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in August 1990 and the 
subsequent international response, accordingly posed a serious 
threat to the sector’s vital contribution to Egypt’s limited sup- 
plies of foreign exchange. In February 1991 tourist arrivals 
slumped to 57,000, compared with 208,000 in February 1990. 
By April 1991, however, the resolution of the Gulf crisis had 
led to a recovery in the number of tourist arrivals, which 
increased to 276,000 in August 1991 and reached the record 
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figi^ of some 3m. in the 12 months to June 1992, over which 
period tourism’s total contribution to the economy (including the 
indirect benefits not quantified in simple balance-of-payments 
analyses) was ofBlcially estimated at US $3, 600m. 

Having planned for a Im. rise in visitor numbers in 1992/93, 
the tourism industry instead experienced a shaip downturn 
when an Islamist terrorist campaign included foreign tourists 
as targets. The number of tourists visiting Egypt fell by about 
22% in 1993, while revenue fell by 38% because the length of 
the average stay was shorter. Having failed to eliminate the 
problem of terrorism through its campaign against militant 
Islamists, the (government allocated US $25m. for a venture to 
promote tourism in 1994, with the aim of restoring revenue 
from this sector to its 1992 level. However, the number of 
visitors in the first three months of 1994 was 15% down on the 
1993 level, while the average length of stay was rather shorter 
than in 1993. Upper Egypt (hardest hit by the terrorist cam- 
paign) reported little sign of a recovery, whereas Cairo hotels 
had a 60% occupancy rate and most Red Sea and Sinai resorts 
reported some upturn in tourist business, A similar pattern was 
evident in tiie first-half of 1996, when many Upper Egypt hotels 
were operating at one-third of capacity, as against a two-thirds 
occupancy rate in Cairo and virtuaUy full utilization of the 
increasingly popular Sinai resorts. Total tourist arrivals in 
Egypt were around 2.6m. in both 1993 and 1994, compared with 
an estimated 3.3m. in the peak year of 1992. In 1995 there was 
a 24% increase in tourist arrivals to 3.205m. (with the sharpest 
upturn in the last quarter of the year), followed by further 
growth in the first quarter of 1996. ihe total number of nights 
visitors spent in the country rose by one-third, from 16.431m. 
in 1994 to 20.617m. in 1996. In 1996 Egypt’s tourism industry 
recorded very strong growth, with some 3.9m. visitors spending 
a total of 23.8m. nights in the country and generating revenue 
of around £E5,043m. Almost 4.0m. tourists visited Egypt in- 
1997, spending 26.6m. nights in the country and generating 
revenue of some £E5,838m. However, in 1998 the number of 
tourist arrivals feU to around 3.5m. (a total of 20.2m. nights), 
while tourism receipts decreased significantly, to some 
£E4,063m. 


Economy 

In January 1993 the World Bank approved a US $130m.-loan 
for the development of new tourism infrastructure within the 
framework of a $806m.-pro^amme involving also $330m. of 
private-sector equity financing, $300m. of commercial bank 
lending, ^Om. of Egyptian government funding and $5m. from 
the World Bank’s global environment facility. The main focus 
of the programme was the development of new resorts on Egypt’s 
Red Sea coast as part of a policy of diversification into the 
seaside holiday market. By mid-1995 work had begun on a 
major resort development in the Abu Soma area, while plans 
were well advanced for another development further up the Red 
Sea coast at Sahl Hashish. The Tourism Development Authority 
had meanwhile approved 27 new projects at locations on Ihe 
south Sinai coast, where it was also inviting proposals for the 
development of a yacht harbour. A total of 89 tourism projects 
receiv^ government approval in January 1996. 

Growth in the tourism industry suffered a dramatic reversal 
in late 1997. Fears for the safety of travellers after a terrorist 
attack on a German tour bus in Cairo in September, which 
resulted in the deaths of nine Germans and an Egyptian, were 
exacerbated the following month by the massacre of 58 tourists 
and four Egyptians in Luxor (see lucent History). Many travel 
companies cancelled operations to the region, while other travel- 
lers were advised to leave immediately. In response to the 
attacks, in December the Government inaugurated a 100-day 
plan’ to encourage internal tourism in the region. EgyptAir, 
which lost 86,000 passengers owing to cancellations m the 
aftermath of the attack, reduced its domestic fares by 50%; the 
airline announced a loss of £E240m. in 1997/98. The Govern- 
ment also announced a three-month moratorium on debt-service 
repayments by tourist ventures. In J anuary 1998 68,000 tourists 
visited Egypt, 55% fewer than in January 1997; however, Ihe 
number of visitors in October 1998 was 380,000, compared with 
391,000 in October 1997. Tourism companies are presently 
offering discounted holidays in order to entice visitors back to 
the region. By 1999 the tourism sector was showing signs 
of recovery, with the construction of new hotels and resorts 
continuing. (In that year one of Egypt’s leading attractions, toe 
Great I^amid of (5heops, was reopened after an expensive 
restoration.) 
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Statistical Survey 

Sources (ualess otherwise stated): Ceutral Agency for Public Mobilization and Statistics, FOB 2086, Cairo (Naar City): tel. (2) 604632; 

Research Department, National Bank of Egypt, Cairo. 


Area and Population 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY 


Area (aq km) ... 1,002,000* 

Population (census results)t 

17-18 November 1986 48,264 238 

31 December 1996 

Males 30,361,390 

Females 28,961,524 

Total 69,312,914 

Density (per sq km) at 31 December 1996 .... 59.2 


* 386,874 sq miles. Inhabited and cultivated territory accounts for 55,039 
sq km (21,251 sq miles). 

t Excluding Egyptian nationals abroad, totalling an estimated 2,250,000 
in 1986 and an estimated 2,180,000 in 1996. 

Population (official estimates at December): 60,706,000 in 1997 (excluding 
Egyptian nationals abroad); 61,994,000 m 1998 


GOVERNORATES (population at 1996 census*) 


Govemorate 

Area 

(8qkm)t 

Population 

(’000) 

Capital 

Cairo 

214 20 

6,801.0 

Cairo 

Alexandria . 

. 2,679.36 

3,339.1 

Alexandria 

Port Said 

72.07 

472.3 

Port Said 

Ismailia 

1,441.59 

714.8 

Ismailia 

Suez . 

. 17,840.42 

417.6 

Suez 

Damietta 

589 17 

913 6 

Damietta 

Dakahlia . 

. 3,470.90 

4,223.9 

El-Mansoura 

Sharkia. 

. 4,179.65 

4,281.1 

Zagazig 

Kalyoubia . 

. 1,001 09 

3,301.2 

Banha 

Kafir esh-Sheikh. 

. 3,437.12 

2,223 7 

Kafr esh-Sheikh 

Gharbia 

1,942.21 

3,406.0 

Tanta 

Menoufia 

1,632,13 

2,760.4 

Shebien el-Kom 

Behera . 

. 10,129.48 

3,994.3 

Damanhour 

Giza 

. 86,153,66 

4,784.1 

Giza 

Beni-Suef . 

. 1,321.60 

1,869.2 

Bem-Suef 

Fayoum 

1,827.10 

1,989.8 

El-Fayomn 

Menia . 

. 2,261.70 

3,310.1 

El-Mema 

Asyoui . 

. 1,653.00 

2,802.3 

Asyout 

Suhag 

. 1,647.20 

8,123.1 

Suhag 

Qena 

. 1,860.60 

2,442.0 

Qena 

.Aswan . 

678.46 

974.1 

Aswan 

Red Sea 

203,685.00 

167.3 

Hurghada 

El-Wadi el-Gidid 

. 376,605.00 

141.8 

El-Kharga 

Matruh 

. 212,112.00 

212.0 

Matruh 

North Sinai . 

• \ CA *71 A AA 

252.2 

El-Areesh 

South Sinai 

? OU,/14.UU 

64.8 

Et-Tour 


* Figures exclude data for the recently-created govemorate of Luxor City, 
with an area of 55 sq km and a population (in ’000) of 361.1. 
t The sum of these figures is 997,738.40 sq km, compared with the official 
national total of 1,002,000 sq km. 


the capital)* 

6,800,992 

Alexandria 


(Al-Iskandariyah)* . 

3,339,076 

Giza (Al-Jizah)* . 

4,784,099 

Shoubra el-Kheima 


(Shubra al-Khaymah) 

834,000 

Port Said (Bur Sa'id)* 

472,335 

Suez (As-Suways)* . 

417,627 

El-Mahalla el-Koubra 


(Al-Maballah al-Kubra) 408,000 

Tanta . . . 

380,000 

El-Mansoura 


(Al-Mansurah) . 

. 371,000 


•At census of December 1996. 


321.000 

287.000 

255.000 

250.000 

(Kafi: ad-Dawwar) . . 226,000 

Damanhour (Damanhur) . 222,000 
Aswan . . . . 220,000 

El-Menia (Al-Minya) . 208,000 
Beni-Suef (Bani-^wayf) . 179,000 
Shebien el-Kom 

(Sbibin al-Kawn) . 158,000 
Suhag (Sawhfig) . . 156,000 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS (estimated population at 1 July 1992) 

Cairo (Al-Qahirah, Asyout (Asyut) . 

Zagazig (Az-Zaqaziq) . 
Ismailia (Al-Ismailiyah) 
El-Fayum (Al-Fayyum) 
Kafir ed-Dawar 


Source: mainly UN, Demographic Yearbook. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 



Registered 

Registered 


Registered 


live births 

marriages 


deaths 


Rate 

Rate 


Rate 


(per 

(per 


(per 


Number 1,000) 

Number 1,000) 

Number 1,000) 

1991 . 

1,662,000 31.4 

400,000 

7.5 

398,000 

7.4 

1992 . 

1,621,000 28.1 

397,000 

7.3 

385,000 

7.1 

1993 . 

1,622,000 29.4 

432,000 

7.8 

382,000 

6.9 

1994 . 

1,636,000 29.0 

452,000 

8.0 

388,000 

6.9 

1995 . 

1,606,000 27.9 

471,000 

8.2 

385,000 

6.7 

1996 . 

1,662,000 28.3 

489,000 

8.3 

380,000 

6.5 

1997 . 

1,656,000 27.6 

493,000 

8.2 

389,000 

6.5 

1998*. 

1,687,000 27.5 

562,000 

9.2 

399,000 

6.5 

♦ Provisional figures. 





Eapectation of life (years at birth, 1996): males 65.1, females 69.0. 

ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION* 




(sample surveys, ’000 persons aged 12 to 64 years) 





1993 


1994 

1995 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and 





fiahing 


5,188.4 


5,860.5 

6,216.6 

Mining and quarrying 

45.4 


47.3 

40.7 

Manufacturing 

2,045.2 


2,065.1 

2,183.5 

Electricity, gas and water. 

147.6 


164.1 

166.8 

Construction 

949.5 


1,019.4 

967.6 

Trade, restaurants and hotels. 
Transport, storage and 

1,437.0 


1,661.1 

1,687.7 

CAmmii-ninatinTiR 

806.5 


843.3 

907.6 

Finance, insurance, real estate 
and business services . 
Community, social and personal 

276.4 


295.3 

282.7 

services 


3,806.4 


3,903.1 

3,990.8 

Activities not adequately defined . 

1.9 


2.1 

1.2 

Total employed 

14,703.4 


15,241.4 15,344.2 

Unemployed . .... 

1,800.6 


1,877.4 

1,917.0 

Total labour force . 

16,504.0 


17,118.8 17,261.2 

Males . 


12,718.6 


13,107.3 13,393.2 

Females. 


3,786.4 


4,011.6 

3,868.0 


* Figures for each year represent the average of two surveys, conducted in 
May and November. 


Agriculture 

PRINCIPAL CROPS (’000 metnc tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Wheat . . .... 

6,736 

5,849 

6,093 

Rice (paddy) 

4,895 

5,580 

5,685* 

Barlqy 

120 

126 

148 

Maize 

6,166 

6,147 

5,330* 

Sor^um 

604 

766 

770* 

Potatoes. 

2,626 

1,803 

2,000* 

Sweet potatoes 

148t 

150* 

155* 

Taro (Coco yam) 

148t 

136* 

140* 

Dry broad beans 

442 

476 

523 

Other pulses 

67 

61 

66 

Soybeans (Soya beans) 

40 

35 

26* 

Groundnuts (in sheU). 

125 

I26t 

126* 

Sunflower seed 

49 

60t 

65* 

Cottonseed 

590t 

580* 

390t 

Cotton (lint) 

346 

342 

227* 

Olives 

208 

180 

200* 

Cabbages ... 

463t 

490 

496* 

Tomatoes ... . . 

5,995 

5,873 

6,980* 

Cauliflowers . .... 

103 

93 

110* 

Pumpkins, squash and gourds 

498t 

568 

670* 

Cucumbers and gherkins* 

253 

265 

258 
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continued 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Aubergines . 

560t 

SSB’ 

660'' 

Green chillies and peppers 

323 

363 

365 ^ 

Onions (dry) 

448 

396 

405 » 

Garlic 

266 

159 

200 ‘ 

Green beans 

202 

206'- 

210-' 

Green peas ... 

127 

123 

126' 

Carrots 

109 

138 

136* 

Other vegetables 

722 

751 

766' 

Watermelons . . . . 

1,127 

1,736 

1,650* 

Melons 

526t 

647 

BSO* 

Grapes ... ... 

944 

868 

870’' 

Dates .... . . 

738 

741 

750-' 

Sugar cane 

13,968 

13,726 

13,850* 

Sugar beets .... 

842 

1,143 

1,961 

Apples ... 

412 

403 

410* 

Pears .... . . 

58 

67 

60* 

Peaches and nectarines* 

60 

62 

66 

Plums 

47 

35 

4* 

Oranges ... . . 

1,613 

1,522 

1,626*' 

Tangerines, mandarins. 




clementines and satsumas 

449 

435 

436* 

Lemons and limes .... 

312 

264 

300* 

Apricots .... 

61 

41 

46* 

Mangoes 

203 

231 

231' 

Bananas 

570 

635 

600* 

Other firuits and bemes' . 

591 

616 

613 

' FAO estimate(s). t Unofficial figure. 



Source: FAO, Production Yearbook, 




LIVESTOCK (’000 head, year ending September) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Cattle . . . . 

3,107* 

3,117 

3,0221 

Buffaloes . . ... 

2,907'* 

3,096 

3,1601 

Sheep .... . . 

4,220* 

4,260 

4,300t 

Goats 

3,131* 

3,187 

3,200t 

Pigs 

27 

28 

29 

Horses . . . . . 

41* 

43t 

46t 

Assest ... ... 

2,980 

2,990 

2,995 

Camels 

131* 

133t 

136t 


^ Unofficial figure. t FAO estimateCs). 

Chickens (FAO estimates, million): 82 in 1996; 85 in 1997; 86 in 1998. 
Ducks (FAO estimates, million): 9 in 1996; 9 m 1997; 9 in 1998. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook, 


LIVESTOCK PEODUCTS (’000 metric tons) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Beef and veal 


244 

311 

318’' 

Buffalo meat. 


208 

226'' 

231* 

Mutton and lamb 


61 

64 ^ 

66* 

Goat meat 


56 

66* 

67'' 

Pig meat* 


3 

3 

3 

Poultry meat 


448 

536 

494* 

Other meat . 


108 

108* 

113’' 

Cows’ milk 


1,298 

1,324 

1,350* 

Buffaloes’ milk . 


1,624 

1,890 

1,890* 

Sheep’s milk* 


90 

91 

93 

Goats’ milk*. 


14 

16 

15 

Butter and ghee* 


84 

91 

91 

Cheese* 


371 

400 

402 

Hen eggs 


162 

168 

166* 

Honey 


9 

9 

10* 

Wool: greasy. 


7 

7 

7* 

Cattle and buffalo hides* . 


43 

49 

50 

Sheepskins* .... 


7 

8 

8 

Goatskins* . 


7 

7 

7 


* FAO estimate(B). 


Source: FAO, mainly Production Yearbook. 


Forestry 


ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 

f’OOO cubic metres, excluding bark) 



1996 

1996 

1997 

Industrial wood . ... 

124 

126 

128 

Fuel wood ... 

2,639 

2,687 

2,636 

Total 

2,663 

2,713 

2,764 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


Fishing 

I’OOO metric tons, live weight) 


1996 

1996 

1997 

Common carp . ... 

11.1 

16.6 

16.6 

Nile tilapiu 

100.2 

97.5 

131.0 

Mudfish 

17.6 

18.4 

22 4 

Other lorpcdo-shaptid cutfishes 

— 

- 

8.9 

Other freshwater fishes . 

78.6 

81.8 

40.3 

Flathead grey mullet .... 

9.9 

4.9 

8.0 

Other mullets 

8.2 

9.9 

86 

Silversides (Sand smelts) . 

3.8 

6.6 

5.3 

Jacks and crevulles .... 

1.8 

10.0 

6.4 

Sardinollas 

11.9 

15.1 

16.3 

Narrow-bnrred Spanish muckeitd 

1.4 

2.0 

8.6 

Total fish (incl. others) . 

299.4 

310.6 

333.1 

Crustaceans and molluscs 

11.6 

9.5 

12.2 

Total catch 

311.0 

320.1 

345.2 

Inland waters 

229.0 

230.7 

246.1 

Mediterranean and Black Sc^u 

39.4 

45.9 

47.5 

Indian Ocean 

42.6 

43.5 

51.7 

Source: FAO, Yearhmk of Fishery Statiatics. 



Mining 



(’000 metric tons, year ending 30 June) 





1995/96 

1996/97 

1997/98* 

Crude petroleum 

44,000 

42,000 

40,000 

Iron orot 

2,098 

2.744 

3,001 

Salt (unrefined) 

1,832 

2,024 

2,588 

Phosphate rock 

1,238 

1,428 

1,069 

Gypsum (crude) .... 

2,092 

1,839 

2,423 

Kaolin 

293 

259 

286 


^ Figures are provisional. 

1 Figures refer to gross weight. The estimated iron content is 50%. 
Natural gas (estimates, pot^oules): 411 in 1994; 580 in 1995 (Source UN, 
Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook). 
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Industry 


SELECTED PRODUCTS (’000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Wheat flour 

3,662 

3,767 

4,657 

Raw sugar* . ... 

1,099 

1,132 

1,222 

Cottonseed oil (reflned) . 

318 

305 

288 

Beer (’000 hectolitres) 

3'to 

360 

380 

Cigarettes (million) .... 

39,146 

42,469 

49,959 

Cotton yam (pure)t .... 

251.0 

260.3 

211.6 

Jute yam 

20.8 

19.8 

16.3 

Jute fabrics ..... 

17.0 

19.0 

20.0 

Wool yam 

15.2 

14.1 

14.1 

Paper and paperboard* . 

219 

221 

221 

Rubber tyres and tubes (’000)$ 

3,858 

3,690 

3,046 

Sulphuric acid (100%) 

112 

133 

299 

Caustic soda (Sodium hydroxide) . 

49 

48 

38 

Nitrogenous fertilizersti . 

6,918 

6,136 

3,337 

Phosphate fertilizersi 

765 

913 

418 

Jet friels 

780 

860 

n.a 

Motor spirit (petrol) .... 

4,356 

4,620 

4,784 

Kerosene 

1,405 

1,169 

n.a. 

Distillate fiiel oils .... 

5,246 

6,792 

5,663 

Residual fuel oil (Mazout) 

12.071 

12,044 

12,745 

Petroleum bitumen (asphalt) . 

683 

740 

n.a. 

Cement . 

13,554 

14,237 

15,569 

Pig-iron 

109 

69 

16 

Radio receivers (’000). 

52 

na 

n.a. 

Television receivers (’000) 

234 

243 

336 

Passenger motor cars— assembly 
(number) 

6,000 

9,000 

13,000 

Electric energy (million kWhltf 

49,500 

48,864 

n.a. 


* Data from the FAO. 
t Figures refer to the year ending 30 June. 

t I^es and inner tubes for road motor vehicles (including motorcycles) 
and bicycles. 

§ Production in terma of nitrogen 
I Production m terms of phosphoric add. 

H UN estimates. 

Source: mainly UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 


Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
Monetary Units 

1,000 millifemes = 100 piastres = 6 tallaris = 1 Egyptian pound (£E). 

Sterling, Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000) 

£1 sterlmg =: £E5.365; 

US$1 = £E3.416; 

€1 = £E3.103; 

£E100 = £18.67 sterling == $29.28 = €32.23. 

Note: From February 1991 foreign exchange transactions were conducted 
through only two markets, the primaiy market and the free market. With 
effect from 8 October 1991, the primary market was eliminated, and all 
foreign exchange transactions are effected through the free market. For 
external trade purposes, the average value of the Egyptian pound was 
29.486 US cents in 1996, 29.609 US cents in 1997 and 29.616 US cents 
in 1998. 


STATE PUBLIC BUDGET (£E million, year ending 30 June) 


Revenue 

1996/97 

1997/98 

1998/99 

Current revenue 

61,189 

63,970 

66,849 

Central Government . 

67,641 

60,148 

62,488 

Tax revenue 

40,835 

43,576 

46,400 

Taxes on income and 




profits . ... 

14,660 

15,292 

15,800 

Domestic taxes on 




goods and services 

11,250 

12,647 

14,200 

Customs duties 

8,330 

8,834 

9,200 

Stamp duties .... 

3,290 

3,204 

3,300 

Other current revenue . 

16,806 

16,572 

16,088 

Profit transfers 

11,450 

11,196 

10,642 

Petroleum Authoniy . 

4,749 

4,220 

3,300 

Suez Canal Authority 

2,814 

2,960 

2,950 

Central Bank of Egypt 

2,558 

2,617 

2,900 

Local government .... 

2,388 

2,460 

2,704 

Service authorities .... 

1,160 

1,362 

1,657 

Capital revenue 

3,734 

4,078 

4,600 

Total 

64,923 

68,048 

71,449 


Expenditure 

1996/97 

1997/98 

1998/99 

Current expenditure .... 

53,423 

55,817 

58,932 

Wages 

15,311 

17,073 

18,700 

Pensions ... 

4,300 

4,600 

4,809 

Goods and services . 

3,543 

3,707 

3,951 

Defence 

7,377 

7,740 

8,200 

Public debt interest 

15,264 

14,915 

15,396 

Local 

12,154 

12,200 

12,772 

Foreign 

3,110 

2,716 

2,624 

Subsidies 

4,313 

4,416 

4,300 

Capital expenditure (net) . 

13,417 

14,985 

15,517 

Total 

66,840 

70,802 

74,449 

1999/2000 (projections, £E million, year ending 30 June): Revenue 90,593 
(current 79,108, capital 11,485); Expenditure 99,463 (current 77,110, cap- 

ital 22,343). 




2000/2001 (projections, £E million, year ending 30 June): Revenue 97,700; 

Expenditure 111,700. 




INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (US $ million at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Gold* 

609 

541 

476 

IMF special drawing rights . 

113 

160 

41 

Reserve position in IMF . 

73 

76 

165 

Foreign exchange .... 

18,479 

17,888 

14,278 

Total 

19,274 

18,665 

14,959 


* Valued at market-related prices. 

Source: IMF, IntemcUional Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY (£E million at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Currency outside banka . 

28,215 

31,602 

36,310 

Demand deposits at deposit money 
banks .... . , 

18,920 

19,335 

20,506 

Total money (md. others) 

48,708 

58,677 

59,066 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 

COST OF LIVING (Consumer Pnce Index; base: 1990 = 100) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Food, beverages and tobacco 

164.0 

176.6 

183.8 

Clothing and footwear 

179.0 

197.9 

209.3 

Rent, and light . 

218.0 

224.1 

226.7 

All items (inch others) 

178.7 

191.6 

200.4 


Source: ILO, Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 

1998: Food, beverages and tobacco 190.9; All items 207.5 (Source: UN, 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics). 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(£E million, year endmg 30 June) 

Expenditure on Gross Domestic Product (at current prices) 



1996/97 

1997/98 

1998/99 

Government final consumption 
expenditure 

Private final consumption 

26,060 

28,250 

30,420 

224,250 

expenditure 

192,700 

207,740 

Increase m stocks .... 

200 

2,730 

8,460 

Gross fixed capital formation . 

49,400 

59,600 

64,430 

Total domestic expenditure 

268,350 

298,320 

327,660 

Exports of goods and services 

61,700 

47,200 

48,440 

Less Imports of goods and services 

63,800 

65,300 

73,700 

GDP in purchasers’ values 

256,250 

280,220 

302,300 

Source; IMF, International Financial Statistics. 



Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity 



(at constant 1996/97 factor cost) 






1996/97 

1997/98* 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing . 

42,325 

43,906 

Mining and quarrying 

Manufacturing 

: :} 

59,237 

63,734 

Electricity 


4,220 

4,470 

Construction ... 


12,760 

14,100 

Trade, restaurants and hotels 
Transport and communications 


46,276 

46,898 


22,695 

23,802 

Finance, insurance and real estate 


13,957 

16,187 

Government services 


18,900 

19,853 

Other services 


20,141 

21,141 

Total ... ... 


239,500 

253,090 

* Figures are provisional. 




BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (US $ million) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Exports of goods f.o.b. 

4,779 

5,525 

4,403 

Imports of goods f.o.b. 

-13,169 

-14,157 

-14,617 

Trade balance . ... 

-8,390 

-8,632 

-10,214 

Exports of services 

9,271 

9,380 

8,141 

Imports of services 

-6,084 

-6,770 

-6,492 

Balance on goods and services 

-4,203 

-6,021 

-8,665 

Other mcome received 

1,901 

2,122 

2,030 

Other mcome paid .... 
Balance on goods, services and 

-1,666 

-1,185 

-1,076 

income 

-3,858 

-6,085 

-7,610 

Current transfers received 

3,888 

4,738 

5,166 

Current transfers paid 

-222 

-363 

-122 

Current balance 

-192 

-711 

-2,666 

Direct investment abroad. 

-6 

-129 

-45 

Direct investment from abroad 

636 

891 

1,076 

Portfolio investment assets . 

— 

n.a 

-63 

Portfolio mvestment liabilities 

545 

816 

-637 

Other investment assets . 

-565 

-170 

39 

Other investment liabilities . 

-2,070 

651 

1,431 

Net errors and omissions . 

-74 

-1,882 

-722 

Overall balance 

-1,726 

-636 

-1,387 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


External Trade 

Note: Figures exclude trade in military goods 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES (distribution by SITC, UH $ million) 


Imports c i.f. 

1996 

1996 

1997 

Food and live animals . 

2,611.8 

3,058.1 

2,698.6 

Cereals and cereal preparations . 

1,309.8 

1,720.2 

1,257.6 

Wheat and meslin (unmilled) . 

876.7 

1,232.1 

821.1 

Maize (unmilled) . 

349.3 

436,6 

386.4 

Sugar and honey preparations 

219.2 

260.6 

358.3 

Crude materials (inedible) 

except fuels .... 

1,069.1 

1,142.1 

1,119.8 

Cork and wood 

661.0 

602.2 

638.1 

Simply worked wood and railway 

sleepers 

522.3 

462.6 

502.3 

Simply worked coniferous wood 

446.7 

346.7 

410.3 

Sawn coniferous wood . 

445.6 

346.7 

410.2 

Animal and vegetable oils» fats 

and waxes 

610.1 

512.9 

484.3 

Fixed vegetable oils and fats . 

466.7 

482.0 

444.7 

Chemicals and related products 

1,526.4 

1,596.2 

1,727.3 

Organic chemicals . 

289.2 

277.4 

285.9 

Medicinal and pharmacouiieal 

products .... 

227.6 

238.5 

316.2 

Artificial resins, plastic materials, 

etc 

498.r) 

r)4!).4 

684.2 

Products of polymcnzaiion, etc. 

381.9 

427.8 

469.5 

Basic manufactures 

2,376.6 

2,602.8 

2,574.7 

Paper, paperboard and 

manufactures 

634.8 

413.7 

388.7 

Paper and paperboard (not cut 

to size or shape) . 

499.B 

365.5 

366.6 

Textile yarn, fabrics, etc, . 

279.7 

289.7 

300.3 

Iron and steel 

782.8 

1,012.3 

919.8 

Other metal manufactures 

236.8 

249,6 

276.6 

Machinery and transport 

equipment 

2,967.7 

3,302.8 

3,547.0 

Machinery specialized for 

particular Industries . 

476.9 

608.7 

768.0 

General industrial machinery, 

equipment and {larts . 

786.0 

845.4 

791.2 

Heating and cooling oipiipmont 

238.3 

154.1 

138.0 

Telocommunicutions and sound 

equipment 

212.1 

238.0 

278.9 

Other electrical machinery. 

apparatus, etc 

463.4 

532.5 

617.4 

Road vehicles and purls" . 

624.7 

601.2 

696.1 

Miscellaneous manufactured 

articles . . 

409.1 

439.2 

533.8 

Total (incl. others) .... 

11,739.0 

13,019.6 

13,168.6 


Excluding tyres, engines and electrical parts. 


Exports f.o.b. 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Food and live animals . 

321.0 

355.0 

269.6 

Cereals and cereal preparations . 

63.2 

124.1 

77.2 

Rico 

56.8 

117.8 

71.4 

Vegetables and fruit .... 

206.9 

170.1 

140.5 

Fresh or simply preserved 

vegetables 

162.9 

121.0 

89.6 

Fresh potatoes (oxcl. sweet) 

102.2 

80 0 

413 

Crude materials (inedible) 

except fuels , ... 

241.0 

180.1 

203.0 

TextUe fibres (cxcl. wool tops) and 

waste 

169.1 

102.5 

117.6 

Cotton 

157.9 

92.6 

111.2 

Raw cotton (excl. linters) . 

152.3 

91,9 

110.3 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 

1,283.0 

1,682.2 

1,772 4 

Petroleum, petroleum products, etc. 

1,231.8 

1,634.8 

1,731.9 

Crude petroleum oils, etc. . 

719 2 

816.6 

668.2 

Refined petroleum products 

496.4 

810.2 

968.4 

Residual fuel oils 

4616 

809.3 

886 3 

Chemicals and related products 

200.9 

176.6 

197.8 
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Exports f.o.b. — continued 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Basic manufactures 

1,035.7 

788.7 

1,004.0 

Textile yam, fabncs, etc. . 

671.3 

426.5 

533.5 

Textile yam 

322.6 

204.2 

285.0 

Cotton yam 

305.8 

193.5 

280.7 

Woven cotton fahrics (exd. 
narrow or special fahncs) 

109.3 

88.8 

104.9 

Unbleached fabrics (not 
mercerized) .... 

105.9 

83.9 

97.7 

Other textile goods. 

91.9 

89.8 

95.3 

Linens etc 

83.8 

78.8 

77.8 

Other non-metal mineral 
manufactures 

27.6 

28.0 

121.2 

Iron and steel ... 

160.0 

69.1 

108.6 

Non-ferrous metab 

199.8 

186.9 

151.1 

Aluminium and Eduminium 
alloys 

197.6 

185.1 

148.8 

Unwrought aluminium and 
alloys 

149.8 

164.8 

125.5 

Worked aluminium and alloys 

47.9 

20.4 

23.3 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles 

330.0 

323.5 

395.3 

Clothing and accessories (excL 
footwear) 

252.6 

239.4 

259.0 

Knitted or crocheted 
undergarments (mcl. 
foundation garments of non- 
knitted fabrics) .... 

76.1 

73.8 

94.9 

Cotton undergarments, non- 
elastic 

76.0 

73.8 

94.9 

Other miscellaneous manufactured 
articles 

34.9 

37.6 

79.8 

Total (incl others) .... 

3,444.2« 

3,534.5 

3,908.0 

Source: UN, International Trade Statistics Yearbook. 




PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
(countries of consignment, US $ million) 

Imports c.i.f. 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Argentina 



115.1 

237.7 

339.4 

Australia .... 



123.8 

386.2 

480.3 

Belgium-Luxembourg 



236.8 

211.9 

206.4 

Brazil .... 



189.9 

266.6 

267.3 

China, People’s Repub. . 



295.9 

283.6 

295.6 

Finland 



183.0 

1664 

177.4 

France (incl. Monaco) 



685.2 

577.1 

805.4 

Germany .... 



1,044.6 

1,089.2 

1,141.8 

India 


. ' 

160,7 

184.4 

223.1 

Ireland 



217.9 

131.7 

140.2 

Italy 



731.1 

870.9 

929.9 

Japan 



314.0 

344.9 

446.5 

Kmea, Republic . 



2271 

192 9 

233.1 

Malaysia 



2204 

241.0 

232.5 

Netherlands .... 



381.4 

363.5 

379.2 

Romania .... 



160.4 

197.0 

218.5 

Russia 



405.3 

370.8 

379.2 

Saudi Arabia 



248.9 

290.5 

440.3 

Spain .... 



184.5 

210.8 

221.4 

Sweden .... 



259.6 

306.6 

299.8 

Switzerland-Iiechtenstein 



311.9 

334.1 

340.8 

Turkey 



179.6 

252.9 

174.1 

Ukraine 



102.9 

112,0 

230.9 

United Kingdom . 



379.8 

441.1 

427.0 

USA 



2,211.0 

2,608.8 

1,719.8 

Total (incl. others) . 



11,739.0 

13,019.6 

13,168.5 


Exports f.o.b. 




1995 

1996 

1997 

Belgium-Luxembourg 




110.5 

60.5 

62.8 

France (ind. Monaco) 




144.3 

144.7 

160.2 

Germany 




207.1 

162.9 

265.6 

Greece .... 




137.3 

142.4 

176.0 

Trdb .... 




53.0 

14.1 

44.0 

Israel .... 




176.3 

351.8 

327.9 

Italy .... 




458 8 

438.4 

438.0 

Japan .... 




43.7 

41.4 

90.8 

Jordan .... 




30.9 

44.6 

26.1 

Korea, Republic . 




51.6 

35.6 

60.4 

Lebanon. 




43.5 

33 0 

32.3 

Libya .... 




52.9 

517 

69.6 

Netherlands . 




166.7 

364.8 

264.4 

Portugal. 




21.5 

24.0 

40.4 

Romania 




41.3 

36.9 

64.3 

Russia .... 




31.9 

37.7 

24.4 

SACU* .... 




4.6 

35.0 

40.3 

Saudi Arabia 




113.1 

122.7 

138.5 

Singapore . 




92.8 

90.1 

162.7 

Spain .... 




157.3 

98.2 

111.9 

Syria .... 




56.1 

55.0 

34.6 

Thailand 




4.7 

10 

44.2 

Turkey .... 




82.7 

115.3 

96.6 

United Arab Emirates 




41.0 

44.4 

34.2 

United Kingdom . 




142.4 

166.7 

90.2 

USA . . . 




522.1 

459.9 

447.2 

Yemen .... 




12.5 

36.5 

32.5 

Total (incl others) . 




3,444.1 

3,534.5 

3,908.0 


* Southern African Customs Union^ comprising Botswana, Lesotho, Na- 
mibia, South Africa and Swaziland. 

Source: partly UN, International Trade Statistics Yearbook. 


Transport 


RAILWAYS (trafdc, year ending 30 Jxme) 



1996/96 

1996/97 

1997/98* 

Passenger-km (miJlion) 

50,665 

52,929 

56,667 


* Estimate. 

1994/95: Frei^t ton-km (million); 4,073 (Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook). 


ROAD TRAFFIC (licensed motor vehicles in use at 31 December) 



1996* 

1996 

1997 

Passenger cars . . . . 

Buses and coaches 

Lorries and vans . 

Motorcycles and mopeds . 

. 1,280,000 
36,630 

387.000 

397.000 

1,099,583 

39,781 

489,542 

427,864 

1,154,753 

43,740 

610,766 

439,756 

* Estimates from IRF, World Road Statistics. 



SHIPPING 

Merchant Fleet (registered at 31 December) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Number of vesseb 
Displacement (’000 grt) . 

375 

1,230 

378 

1,288 

379 

1,368 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics. 
Intematioiial sea-borne frei^t traffic (’000 metric tons, incl. ships’ 
stores, 1998): Goods baded 23,868; Goods unloaded 31,152 (Source: UN, 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics). 


Suez Canal Traffic 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Transits (number) .... 

14,430 

13,471 

13,490 

Displacement (’000 net tons) . 
Northbound goods traffic COOO 

368,720 

386,069 

384,994 

metric tons) 

Southbound goods traffic (’000 

144,448 

160,346 

153,582 

metric tons) 

151,456 

118,107 

153,088 

Net tonnage of tankers COOO) . 

78,012 

89,976 

67,872 


Source: Suez Canal Authority, Yearly Report. 
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CIVIL AVIATION (traffic on scheduled services) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Kilometres fiown (million) 

54 

65 

62 

Passengers carried (’000) . 

3,538 

3,897 

4,282 

Passenger-km (million) 

6,324 

7,678 

8,742 

Total ton-km (million) 

763 

864 

993 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Tourism 


ARRIVALS BY NATIONALITY (’000) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Belgium, Luxembourg and 
Netherlands 

133.1 

141.8 

115.9 

Prance 

242.2 

259.0 

176.3 

(jrermany . . . . • . 

436.8 

438.4 

273.8 

Israel . 

321.1 

292.5 

372.1 

Italy . ... 

366 3 

389.1 

373.1 

Japan 

89.8 

91.4 

22.8 

Kuwait .... 

76.2 

67.6 

69.8 

Libya 

160.9 

175 3 

186.0 

Palestine . . ... 

143.0 

181.1 

196.9 

Saudi Arabia 

216 2 

207.7 

233.6 

Switzerland 

98.3 

113.2 

31.0 

Syria 

68.6 

68.1 

74.2 

USSR (former) 

124.9 

120.7 

133.8 

United Kingdom .... 

328.2 

334.0 

239.0 

USA ... . 

174 7 

176.3 

163.6 

Total (inch others) . 

3,895.9 

3,961.4 

3,453.9 


♦ Figures refer to arrivals at frontiers of visitors from abroad Excluding 
same-day visitors (excursionists), the total number of tourist arrivals (in 
’000) ■was: 3,628 m 1996 and 3,667 in 1997. 

Source: World Tourism Orgamzation, Yearbook of Tourism StatUttics, 
Tourism receipts (£E million); 6,043.4 in 1996; 5,837.8 in 1997; 4,062.9 
m 1998. 


Statistical Survey ^ Directory 

Communications Media 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Radio receivers (’000 in use) 

19,400 

20,000 

20,500 

Television rocoivors (’000 in use) . 

6,850 

7,600 

7.700 

Daily newspapers- 




Number ... . . 

16 

17 

n.a. 

Average circulation (’000 copies) 

2,373 

2,400t 

n.a. 

Telephones (*000 mam lines m use) “ 

2,716 

3,026 

n.a. 

Telefax stations ( number in use ) . 

n a. 

21,600 

n.a. 

Mobile cellular telephones 




(subscribers) 

7,368 

7,369 

n.a. 


* Year ending 30 June, 
t Estimate. 

Book production (1995): 2,215 titles; 92,363,000 copies. 

Sources: UNESCO, Statistical Ycarbmk; UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Education 

(1998/99) 

Schools Teachers Students 
Pro-primary 3,172 14,894 289,996* 


Primary 16.666 314,628 7,499, 303t 

Propatory 7,326 193,469 3,679,325'' 

Secondary 

General 1,662 79,218 830,662* 

Technical 1,767 146,060 1,659,036* 

Highori- 366 n.a, 1,316,491* 


* 1996/97 figures. Soura*: partly UNESCO, Statistical Ymrhmk. 

1 1997/98 figuns not including Al-Azhar univ(*rsity. Source: UNESCO, 
Statistical Yearbook, 
t Official estimates. 

Source: Ministry of Education. 

Al-Azhar ( 1996/97 ); Primary: 2,370 schools, 701 ,398 students. Preparatory. 
1,408 schools; 274,300 students. Secondary: 742 schools; 164,157 students. 
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The Constitution 

A new Constitution for the Arab Republic of Egypt was approved 
by referendum on 11 September 1971. 


THE STATE 

Egypt is an Arab Republic with a democratic, socialist system based 
on the alliance of the working people and derived from me country’s 
historical heritage and the spirit of Islam. 

The Egyptian people are part of the Arab nation, who work 
towards total Arab unity. 

Islam is the^ religion of the State; Arabic is its official language 
and the Islamic coae is a principal source of legislation. The State 
safeguards the freedom of worship and of performing rites for 
all religions. 

^vereignty is of the people alone which is the source of all powers. 

^e protection, consolidation and preservation of the socialist 
gams IS a national duty: the sovereignty of law is the basis of the 
country’s rule, and the independence of immunity of the judiciary 
are basic guarantees for the protection of rights and liberties. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS OF SOCIETY 

Social solidarity is the basis of Egyptian society, and the family is 
its nucleus. 

*^6 State ensures ffie equahty of men and women in both political 
and social rights in line with the provisions of Muslim legislation. 


Work is a right, an honour and a duty which the State guarantees 
together with the services of social and health insurance, pensions 
for incapacity and unemployment. 

The economic basis of tne Republic is a socialist democratic system 
based on sufficiency and iiwtice in a manner preventing e 3 q)loitation. 

Ownership is of three kinds: public, co-operative and private. The 
public sector assumes the main responsibility for the regulation and 
growth of the national economy under the development plan. 

Property is subject to the people’s control. 

Private ownership is safeguarded and may not be sequestrated 
except in cases specified in law nor expropriated except for the 
general good against fair legal compensation. The right of inherit- 
ance is guaranteed in it. 

Natior^ization shall only be allowed for considerations of public 
interest in accordance with the law and against compensation. 

Agricultural holding may be limited by law. 

The State follows a comprehensive central planning and compul- 
sory planning approach based on quiniauennial socio-economic and 
cultural development plans whereby the society’s resources are 
mobilized and put to the best use. 

The public sector assumes the leading role in the development of 
the national economy. The State provides absolute protection of tins 
sec^r as well as the property of co-operative societies and trade 
unions against all attempts to tamper with them. 

PUBLIC LIBERTIES, RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
.Ml citizens are equal before the law. Personal liberty is a natural 
right and no one may be arrested, searched, imprisoned or restricted 
in any way without a court order. 
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Houses ^ve sanctity, and shall not be placed under surveillance 
or parched without a court order with reasons given for such action. 

The law safeguards the sfimctities of the private lives of all citizens; 
so have all postal, telegraphic, telephonic and other means of commu- 
nication which may not therefore be confiscated, or perused except 
by a court order givmg the reasons, and only for a specified period. 

Pubhc nghts and freedoms are also inviolate and all calls for 
atheism and anythmg that reflects adversely on divine religions are 
prohibited. 

The freedom of opinion, the Press, printing and publications and 
all information media are safeguarded. 

Press censorship is forbidden, so are warnings, suspensions or 
c^cellations through administrative channels. Under exceptional 
circumstances, as in cases of emei^ency or in wartime, censorship 
m^ be imposed on information media for a definite period. 

Egyptians have the right to permanent or provisional emigration 
and no Egyptian may be deported or prevented from returning to 
the country. 

Citizens have the right to private meetings m peace provided they 
bear no arms. Egyptians also have the right to form societies which 
have no secret activities. Public meetings are also allowed within 
the limits of the law. 


SOVEREIGNTY OF THE LAW 

All acts of crime should be specified together with the penalties for 
the acts. 

Recourse to justice is a right of all citizens. Those who are 
financially unable will be assured of means to defend their rights. 

Except in cases of fla^ante delicto, no person may be arrested or 
their freedom restricted unless an order authorizing arrest has been 
given by the competent judge or the public prosecution in accordance 
with the provisions of law. 

SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 

The President, who must be of Egyptian parentage and at least 40 
years old, is nominated by at least one-third of the members of the 
People’s Assembly, approved by at least two-thirds, and elected by 
popular referendum, nis term is for six years and he ‘may be re- 
elected for another subsequent term’. He may take emergency 
measures in the interests of the State but these measures must be 
approved by referendum within 60 days. 

The People’s Assembly, elected for five years, is the le^lative 
body and approves general policy, the budget and the development 
plan. It shall have ‘not less than 350’ elected members, at least half 
of whom shall be workers or farmers, and the President may appoint 
up to 10 additional members. In exceptional circumstances the 
Assembly, by a two-thirds vote, may authorize the President to rule 
by decree for a specified period but these decrees must be approved 
by the Assembly at its n^ meeting. The law governing the compos- 
ition of the People’s Assembly was amended in May 1979 (see 
People’s Assembly, below). 

The Assembly may pass a vote of no confidence in a Deputy Prime 
Minister, a Minister or a Depu^ Minister, provided three days’ 
notice of the vote is given, and the Minister must then resign. In 
the case of the Prime Minister, the Assembly may ‘prescribe’ his 
responsibility and submit a report to the President: if the President 
disagrees with the report but the Assembly persists, then the matter 
IS put to a referendum: if the people support the President the 
Assembly is dissolved; if they support the Assembly the President 
must accept the resij^tion of the Government. The President may 
dissolve ihe Assembly prematurely, but his action must be approved 
by a referendum and sections must be held within 60 days. 

Executive Authority is vested in the President, who may appoint 
one or more Vice-Presidents and appoints all Ministers. He may 
also dismiss the Vice-Presidents and Ministers. The President has 
‘the right to refer to tiie people in connection with important matters 
related to the countiy’s higher interests.’ The Government is 
described as ‘the supreme executive and administrative organ of 
the state’. Its members, whether full Ministers or Dwuty Ministers, 
must be at least 35 pars old. Further sections demie the roles of 
Local Government, Specialized National Councils, the Judiciary, 
the Higher Constitutional Court, the Socialist Prosecutor-General, 
the Armed Forces and National Defence Council and the Police. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

In June 1977 the People’s Assembly adopted a new law on political 
parties, whidh, subject to certain conditions, permitted the formation 
of political partly for the first time since 1953. The law was passed 
in accordance with Article Five of the Constitution which describes 
the political system as ‘a multi-party one’ with four main parties: 
‘the ruling National Democratic Pai^, the Socialist Workers (the 
official opposition), the Liberal Socialists and the Unionist Progres- 
sive’. (The legality of the re-formed New Wafd Party was established 
by the courts in January 1984.) 


1980 AMENDMENTS ^ 

On 30 April 1980 the People’s Assembly passed a number of amend- 
ments, which were subsequently massively approved at a refer- 
endum the following month. A summary of the amendments follows: 

(i) the regime in Egypt is socialist-democratic, based on the 
alliance of working people’s forces. 

(ii) the political system depends on multiple political parties; the 
Arab Socialist Union is therefore abolished. 

(iii) the President is elected for a six-year term and can be elected 
for ‘other terms’. 

(iv) the President shall appoint a Consultative Council to preserve 
the principles of the revolutions of 23 July 1962 and 15 MTay 1971. 

(v) a Supreme Press Council shall safe^ard the freedom of the 
press, dbeck government censorship and look after the interests 
of journalists. 

(vi) Egypt’s adherence to Islamic jurisprudence m affirmed. Chris- 
tians and Jews are subject to their own jurisdiction in personal 
status affairs. 

(vii) there will be no distinction of race or religion. 

The Government 

THE PRESIDENCY 

President: Muhammad Hosni Mubarak (confirmed as President by 
referendum, 13 October 1981, after assassination of President Sadat; 
re-elected and confirmed by referendum, 6 October 1987, 4 October 
1993 and 26 September 1999). 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(September 2000) 

Prime Minister: Dr Atip Muhammad Obeid. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Agriculture and Land 
Reclamation: Dr Yousuf Amin Wali. 

Minister of Defence and of Military Production: Field Marshal 
Muhammad Hussain Tantawi. 

Minister of Information: Muhammad Safwat Muhammad Yousuf 
ash-Sharip. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Amr Muhammad Moussa. 

Minister of Justice: Farouk Mahmoud sayf an-Nasr. 

Minister of Culture: Farouk Abd al-Aziz Hosni. 

Minister of Education: Dr Hussain Kamal Bahaed-Din. 

Minister of Economy and Foreign Trade: Dr Yousuf Boutros- 
Ghali. 

Minister of Tourism: Dr Muhammad Mamdouh Ahmad el-Beltagi. 
Minister of Construction Housing and New Urban Commu- 
nities: Dr Eng. Muhammad Ibrahim Sulayman. 

Minister of Labour and Migration: Ahmad Ahmad el-Amawi. 
Minister of Awqaf (Islamic Endowments): Dr Mahmoud HAiyfDi 
Zaezouk 

Minister of Health and Population: Dr Ismail Awadallah Salam. 
Minister of Higher Education and Scientific Research: Dr 

Mufid Mahmoud Shehab. 

Minister of Public Works and Water Resources: Dr Mahmoud 
Abd al-Haum Abu Zeid. 

Minister of the Interior: Maj.-Gen. Habib Ibrahim el-Adli. 
Minister of Insurance and Social AfiBedrs: Dr Aminah Hamzeh 
Mahmoud al-Jundi. 

Minister of Industry and Technological Development: Dr 

Moustapa Muhammad Osman AR-RffAi. 

Minister of Electricity and Energy: Dr AuFahmi Ibrahim as-Sa*idi. 
Minister of Transport: Dr Ibrahim Muhammad Mutawalli ad- 
Dumeiri. 

Minister of Youth: Dr Ali ad-Din Helal ad-Dasuqi. 

Minister of Supply and Internal Trade: Dr Hassan Au Eehdr. 
Minister of Planning and Minister of State for International 
Co-operation: Dr Ahmad Mahrus ad-Darsh. 

Minister of the Public Enterprise Sector: Dr Mukhtar Abd al- 
MuntmKhattab. 

Minister of Finance: Dr Muhammad Midhat Abd al-Ath Hasanayn. 
Minister of Communications and Information Technology: 
Dr Ahmad Mahmoud Muhammad Nazip. 

Minister of Petroleum: Dr Amin Samih Samir Fahmi. 

Minister of State for Parliamentary Affairs: Kamal Muhammad 
ash-Shazu. 

Minister of State for Administrative Development: Dr 

Muhammad Zaki Abu Amer. 
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Miiiistei* of State for Environmental Affairs: Dr Nadia Riad 
MakramObeid. 

Minister of State for Local Development: Moustafa Muhammad 
Abd al-Qadir. 

Minister of State for Military Production: Dr Said Abduh Mou- 
stafaMaskal. 

Cabinet Secretary: Ahmad Hassan Abu Taleb. 


MINISTRIES 


Office of the Prime Minister: Sharia Majlis ash-Sha’ab, Cairo; 
tel. (2) 3553192; fax (2) 3658016. 

Ministry of Administrative Development: Shana Salah Salem, 
Cairo (Nasr City); tel. (2) 4022910; fax (2) 2614126. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Land Reclamation: Sharia Nadi 
es-Sayed, Dokki, Giza; tel. (2) 3772566; fax (2) 3498128; e-mail 
sea@idsc.gov.eg; internet www.agri.gov.eg. 

Ministry of Awqaf (Islamic Endowments): Sharia Sabri Abu 
Alam, Bab el-Loulc, ()airo; tel. (2) 3929403; fax 3900362; e-mail 
mawkaMdscl .gov.eg. 

Ministry of Communications and Information Technology: 
Ramses Sq., Cairo; tel. (2) 5770000; fax (2) 5744215. 

Ministry of Construction, Housing and New Urban Commu- 
nities: 1 Ismail Abaza, Sharia Qasr el-Eini, Cairo; tel. (2) 3653468; 
fax (2) 3557836; e-mail mhuuc@idscl.gov.eg. 

Ministry of Culture; 2 Sharia Shagaret ed-Dor, Cairo (Zamalek); 
tel. (2) 3320761; fax (2) 3406449; e-mail mculture@idsc.gov.eg. 
Ministry of Defence: Sharia 23 July, Kobri el-Kobra, Cairo; tel. 
(2) 2602566; fax (2) 2916227; e-mail mod@idscl.gov.eg. 

Ministry of Economy and Foreign Trade: 8 Sharia Adly, Cairo; 
tel (2) 3919661; fax (2) 3903029; e-mail minecon@idscl.gov.eg; 
internet www.economy.gov.eg. 

Ministry of Education: 4 Sharia Ibrahim Nagiv, Cairo (Garden 
City); tel. (2) 5787643; fax (2) 3562962; e-mail moe@idsc.gov.eg. 
Ministry of Electricity and Energy: Sharia Ramses, Abbassia, 
Cairo (Nasr City); tel. (2) 2616317; fax (2) 2616302; e-mail mee@ 
idsc.gov.eg. 

Ministry of the Environment: 30 Sharia Helwan, Cairo; tel (2) 
5256463; fax (2) 5256461. 


Ministry of Finance: Justice and Finance Bldg, Sharia Majlis ash- 
Sha’ab, Lazoughli Sq., Cairo; tel. (2) 3541055; fax (2) 3651637; e- 
mail mofinance@idscl.gov.eg 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs: Comiche en-Nil, Cairo (Maspiro); 
tel. (2) 5749820; fax (2) 5749633; e-mail minexter@idscl.gov.eg; 
internet www.mfa.gov.eg. 

Ministry of Health and Population: Sharia Majlis ash-Sha’ab, 
Lazoughli Sq., Cairo; tel. (2) 3541507; fax (2) 3563966; e-mail 
moh@idsc.gov.eg. 


Ministry of Higher Education and Scientific Research: 101 
Sharia Qasr el-Eini, Cairo; tel. (2) 3556962; fax (2) 3541005; e-mail 
mheducat@idsc gov.eg. 


Ministry of Industry and Technological Development: 2 

Sharia Latin America, Cairo (Garden City); tel. (2) 3557034; fax (2) 
3555025; e-mail moimw@idscl. gov.eg. 

Ministry of Information: Radio and TV Bldg, Comiche en-Nil, 
Cairo (Maspiro); tel. (2) 5748984; fax (2) 5748981; e-mail rtu@ 
idsc.gov.eg. 

Ministry of Insurance and Social Affairs: Sharia Sheikh Rihan, 
Bab el-Louk, Cairo; tel. (2) 3370039; fax (2) 3375390; e-mail msi@ 
idsc gov.eg. 

Ministry of the Interior: Sharia Sheikh Rihan, Bab el-Louk, 
Cairo; tel (2) 3557600; fax (2) 6792031; e-mail moi2@idsc.gov.eg. 
Ministry of Justice: Justice and Finance Bldg, Sharia Majlis ash- 
Sha’ab, Lazoughli Sq., Cairo; tel. (2) 3561176; fax (2) 3555700; 
e-mail mojeb@idscl.gov.eg. 

Ministry of Labour and Migration: 3 Sharia Yousuf Abbas, 
Abbassia, Cairo (Nasr City); tel. (2) 4042910; fax (2) 2609891; 
e-mail mwlabor@id8cl.gov.eg; internet www.emigration.gov.eg. 


Ministry of Local Development: Sharia Nadi es-Seid, Cairo 
(Dokki); tel. (2) 3497470; fax (2) 3497788. 


tS^(3fS4^19^^^^ Transport; 4 Shana Ptolemy, Alexandria; 

Mimstry of Military Production: 5 Sharia Ismad Abaza, Qasr 
el-Eini, Cairo; tel. (2) 3562428; fax (2) 3548739. 

2^ Parliamentary Affairs: Sharia Majlis ash-Sha*ab, 
Lazoughli Sq., Cairo; tel. (2) 3667750; fax (2) 3567681. 

Sharia el-Mokhayem ed-Dayem, Cairo 
2631010; fax (2) 2636060; e-mail 


Ministry of Petroleum: 

(Nasr City); tel. (2) 
mopm@ldscl.gov.eg. 


Ministry of Planning: Sharia Salah Salem, Cairo (Nasr City); tel. 
(2) 4014615; fax (2) 4014733. 

Ministry of the Public Enterprise Sector: Sharia Majlis ash- 
Sha’ab, Lazoughli Sq., Cairo; tel. (2) 3568026; fax (2) 3666882; 
e-mail mops(&'^dsc.gov.eg. 

Ministry of Public Works and Water Resources: Sharia Cor- 
niche en-Nil, Irababa, Cairo; tel. (2) 3123304; fax (2) 3123367; e- 
mail mpwwr@idsc.gov.eg; internet www.stamet.com.eg/mpwwr. 
Ministry of Supply and Internal Trade: 99 Sharia Qasr el-Eini, 
Cairo; tel. (2) 3567598; fax (2) 3544973; e-mail msit/«'idHc.gov.eg. 
Ministry of Tourism: Misr Travel Tower, Abbassia Sq., Cairo; 
tel. (2) 2828439; fax (2) 2859551; e-mail molCnidsc.gov.eg; internet 
www.touregypt.net. 

Ministry of Transport: 105 Sharia Qasr el-Eini, Cairo; tel. (2) 
3666566; fax (2) 3655564; e-mail garb(f^idHc.gov.eg. 

Legislature 

MAJLIS ASH-SHA’AB 

(People’s Assembly) 

There are 222 constituencies, which each elect two deputies to the 
Assembly. Ten deputies are appointed by the President, giving a 
total of 454 seats. 

Speaker: Dr Ahmad Fatih Siiitutt. 

Deputy Speakers: Dr Aih) Aii-AiiAi) Gamad ad-Din, Ahmad Aim Zkid, 
Dr AmalUthman. 

Elections, 29 November and 6 December 1995 


Seats 


National Democratic Party** 316 

New Wafd Party 6 

National Progressive Unionist Party 6 

Liberal Socialist Party 1 

Nasserist Party 1 

Independents 115 

Totalt 444 


Official candidates of the National Democratic Party (NDP) gained 
316 seats in the two rounds of voting. However, after the elections 
it was reported that 99 of the 115 candidaUm who had successfully 
contestea the elections as indopendonis hud either joined or 
rejoined the NDP. 

t There are, in addition, 10 deputies uppoint(»d by th(i President. 

MAJLIS ASH-SHURA 
(Advisory Council) 

In September 1980 elections were held for a 210-membor Shura 
(Advisory) Council, which replaced the former Central Committee 
of the Arab Socialist Union. Of the total number of members, 140 
are elected and the remaining 70 are appointed by the President. 
The opposition parties boycotted elections to the Council in October 
1983, and again in October 1986, in protest against the 8% electoral 
threshold. In June 1989 elections to 153 of the Council’s 210 seats 
were contested by opposition parties (the ‘Islamic Alliance’, con- 
sisting of the Muslim Brotherhood, the LSP and the SLP). However, 
all of the seats in which voting produced a result ( 143) were won by 
the NDP. NDP candidates won 88 of the 90 scats on the Council to 
which mid-term elections wore held in June 1995. The remaining 
two elective seats were gained by independent candidates. On 21 
June new appointments were made to 47 vacant, non-elective seats. 
Mid-term elections to the Council wore held again in June 1998. 
The NDP won 85 of the 88 contested seats, while independent 
candidates won the remaining three seats. Most opposition parties 
chose not to contest the elections. 

Speaker: Dr Mustafa KamalHkiaii. 

Deputy Speakers: Tharwat Abazah, Ahmad al-Imadi. 

Political Organizations 

Democratic People’s Party: f. 1992; Chair. Anwar Afifi. 

Democratic Unionist Party: f. 1990; Pres. Ibrahim Abd al- 
Moneim Turk 

Et-Takafixl (Solidarity): f. 1995; advocates imposition of ‘soli- 
dari^ tax on the rich in order to provide needs oi the poor. Chair. 
Dr USAMA Muhammad Shaltout. 

Green Party: f. 1990; Chair. Dr Abd al-Moneim ei^Aasar. 

Hizb al-Wifoq al-Qawmi (National Accord Party): f. 2000. 
Ikhwan (Brotherhood)* f. 1928; officially illegal, the (Muslim) Bro- 
therhood advocates the adoption of the Shari^a, or Islamic law, as 
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the sole basis of the Egyptian legal system; Sec.-Gren. Maamoun 
al-Hodaiby. 

liberal^cialist Party (LSP): Cairo; f. 1976; advocates expansion 
of open door economic policy and greater freedom for private enter- 
prise and the press; Leader (vacant). 

Misr el-Fatah (Young Egypt Party): f. 1990; Chair. GamalRabie. 
Nasserist Party: Cairo; f. 1991; Chair. Diaaed-DinDaoud. 
National Democratic Party (NDP): Cairo; f. 1978; government 
party established by Anwar Sadat; has absorbed Arab Socialist 
Party; Leader Muhammad Hosni Mubarak; Sec.-Gen. Dr Yousuf Amin 
Wali; Pohtical Bureau: Chair. Muhammad Hosni Mubarak. 

National Progressive Unionist Party (Tagammu). 1 Sharia 
K a rim ed-Dawlah, Cairo; f. 1976; left-wing, Leader KhaledMohied- 
Din; Sec. Dr Ripa’AT es-S/^; 160,000 mems. 

New Wafd Party (The Delegation): Cairo; original Wafd Party f. 
1919; banned 1952; re-formed as New Wafd Party Feb. 1978; dis- 
banded June 1978; re-formed 1983; Leader Nu’man Jum’ah; Sec.-Gen. 
Ibrahim Farag. 

Social Justice Party: f. 1993; Chair. Muhammad Abd al-Aal. 
Socialist Labour Party (SLP): 12 Sharia Awali el-Ahd, Cairo; f. 
1978; official opposition party; pro-Islamist; Leader Ibrahim Shukh; 
Dep. Chair. Adel Hussein. 

The following organizations are proscribed by the Government: 
Islamic Jibad (Holy Struggle): militant Islamist grouping estab- 
lished following the imposition of a ban on the Muslim Brotherhood. 
Jama’ah al-Islamiyah (Islamic Group): militant Islamist group 
founded following the imposition of a ban on the Muslim Brother- 
hood; declared a cease-fire in March 1999; Spiritual Leader Sh eikh 
Omar Abd ar-Rahman; Chair, of the Shura CJouncil MoustafaHaij^; 
Mil. Cmmdr Ala Abd ar-Raqil. 

Muslim Brotherhood (Ikhwan al-Muslimun): internet www 
.ummah.org.uk/ikhwan; f. 1928 with the aim of establish!^ an 
Islamic society, banned in 1954; moderate; Dep. Supreme Mde 
Mamin al-HudaBi 

Vanguards of Conquest: militant Islamist grouping, breakaway 
group from Islamic Jihad; Leader Yasiras-Sirri. 

Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN EGYPT 

Afghanistan: 59 Sharia el-Orouba, Cairo (Heliopolis); tel. (2) 
666653; fax (2) 662262; Ambassador: Saved Fazlullah Fazil. 
Albania: 29 Sharia Ismail Muhammad, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 
3415651; fax (2) 3413732; Ambassador: Arben Pandi Cici. 

Algeria: 14 Sharia Bresil, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3418527; fax (2) 
3414158; Ambassador: Moustafa Cherif. 

Angola: 12 Midan Fouad Mohi ed-Din, Mohandessin, Cairo; tel. (2) 
3498259; fax (2) 3378683; Ambassador: Hermino Joaquim Escorcio. 
Argentina: 8 Sharia es-Saleh Ayoub, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 
6401501; fax (2) 3414355; e-mail argemb@idsc.gov,eg; Ambassador: 
Domingo Cullen. 

Armenia: 20 Sharia Muhammad Mazhar, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 
3424157; fax (2) 3424158; e-mail armenemb@idsc.gov.eg, Ambas- 
sador: Dr Edward Nalbandian. 

Australia: 11th Floor, World Trade Centre, Comiche en-Nil, Cairo 
mil (Boulac); tel. (2) 5750444; fax (2) 5781638; e-mail cairo 
.austremb@dfat.gov.au; Ambassador: Victoria Owen. 

Austria: 5th Floor, Riyadh Tower, 5 Sharia Wissa Wassef, cnr of 
Sharia en-Nil, Cairo 11111 (Giza); tel. (2) 5702975; fax (2) 5702979; 
e-mail aec@'gega.net; Ambassador: Ferdinand Trauttmansdorff, 
Bahrain: 15 Sharia Bresil, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3407996; fax 
(2) 3416609; Ambassador: Ebrahim al-Majed. 

Bangladesh: 47 Shana Ahmad Heshmat, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. 
(2) 3412645; fax (2) 3402401; e-mail bdoot@wnetl.worldnet.com.eg. 
Ambassador: RuhulAmin. 

Belarus: 12-49 Misakha Sq., Cairo (Dokki); tel. and fax (2) 3493743; 
Charg4 d’affaires: IgorLbschenya. 

Belgium: POB 37, 20 Sharia Kamal esh-Shennawi, Cairo 11511 
(Garden City); tel. (2) 7947494; fax (2) 7943147; e-mail Cairo® 
diplobel.org; Ambassador: Paul Ponjaert. 

Bolivia: 2 Sharia Hod el-Labban, Cairo (Garden City); tel. (2) 
3546390; fax (2) 3550917; Ambassador: Hernando Velasco. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina: 26 July Square, Cairo (Agouza); tel. (2) 
3474514; fax (2) 3456029; e-mail ebihebosnia@isdc.gov.eg, Chargd 
d’affaires a.L: AvduaHadroviC. 

Brazil: 1125 Comiche en-Nil, Cairo 11561 (Maspiro); tel. (2) 
5756938; fax (2) 761040; e-mail brazemb@idsc.gov.eg; Ambassador: 
Celso Marcos Vieira De Souza. 


Brunei: 24 Sharia Hassan Assem, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3320097: 
fax (2) 3416375; e-mail ebdic@intouch.com; Ambassador: Dato 
Paduka Haji Au bin Haji Hassan. 

Bulgaria: 6 Sharia el-Malek el-Ajdal, Cairo (DokM); tel. (2) 
3413025; fax (2) 3413826; Ambassador: Pbtko Dimitrov. 

Burkina Faso: POB 306, Ramses Centre, 9 Sharia el-Fawakeh, 
Mohandessin, Cairo; tel. (2) 3379098; fax (2) 3495310; Ambassador: 
Amad£ Ou^draogo. 

Burundi: 22 Sharia en-Nakhil, Madinet ed-Dobbat, Cairo (Dokki); 
tel. (2) 3373078; fax (2) 3378431; Ambassador: Gervais Nducumag- 

NEGE. 

Cambodia: 2 Sharia Tahawia, Cairo (Giza); tel. (2) 3489966; Ambas- 
sador: In Sopheap. 

Cameroon: POB 2061, 15 Sharia Muhammad Sedki Soliman, 
Mohandessin, Cairo; tel. (2) 3441101; fax (2) 3459208; Ambassador: 
MouchiliNjiMpouayo Ismaila. 

Canada: POB 1667, 5 Midan es-Saraya el-Kobra, Cairo (Garden 
City); tel. (2) 7943110; fax (2) 7963548; e-mail cairo® 
dtait-maeci.gc.ca; Ambassador: Marie-AndrSe Beauchemin. 

Central AMcan Republic: 41 Sharia Mahmoud Azmy, Mohan- 
dessin, Cairo (Dokki); tel. (2) 3446873; Ambassador: Henry Koba. 
Chad: POB 1869, 12 Midan ar-Refai‘, Cairo 11511 (Dokki); tel. (2) 
3373379; fax (2) 3374726; Ambassador: Adoum Atttmer. 

Chile: 6 Shana Shagaret ed-Dor, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3408711; 
fax (2) 3403716; e-mail chilemb&dsc.gov.eg. Ambassador: Nelson 
HadadHeresi. 

China, People’s Republic: 14 Sharia Bahgat Aly, Cairo (Zamalek); 
tel. (2) 3411219; fax (2) 3409459; e-mail chmaemb@Ldsc.gov.eg; 
Ambassador: AnHuihou. 

Colombia: 6 Sharia Gueriza, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3414203; 
fax (2) 3407429; e-mail colombemb@idsc.gov.eg; Ambassador: Jaime 
Gir6n Duarte. 

Congo, Democratic Republic: 5 Sharia Mansour Muhammad, 
Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3403662; fax (2) 3404342; Ambassador: 
Kamimbaya Wa Djondo. 

Cdte d’Ivoire: 39 Sharia el-Kods esh-Sherif, Madinet el-Mohan- 
dessin, Cairo (Dokki); tel. and fax (2) 3460109; Ambassador: Gen. 
FfiuxORY. 

Croatia: 3 Abou el-Feda, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3405815; fax (2) 
3405812; Ambassador: Dr Drago Stambuk. 

Cuba: Apartment 4, 14 Sharia Madinah Munawarah, Cairo (DokM); 
tel. (2) 3371649; fax (2) 3350390; e-mail cubaemb@idsc.gov.eg. 
Ambassador: Luis E MarisyFigueredo. 

Cyprus: 23a Sharia Ismail Muhammad, 1st Floor, Cairo (Zamalek); 
tel. (2) 3411288; fax (2) 3415299; Ambassador: Charalambos Kapsos. 
Czech Republic: 1st Floor, 4 Sharia DokM, Cairo 12511 (Giza); 
tel. (2) 3486531; fax (2) 3485892; e-mail caiembcz@intouch.com; 
Ambassador: DanaHu^^atovA. 

Denmark: 12 Sharia Hassan Sabri, Cairo 11211 (Zamalek); tel. 
(2) 3407411; fax (2) 3411780; e-mail rdemb@idsc.^v.eg; internet 
www.danemb.org.eg/cairo-dk.html; Ambassador: Erling Harild 
Nielsen. 

Djibouti: 11 Sharia el-Gazaer, Aswan Sq., Cairo (Agouza); tel. (2) 
3456546; fax (2) 3456549; Ambassador: Sheikh AdenHassen. 
Ecuadon Suez Canal Bldg, 4 Sharia Ibn Kasir. Cairo (Giza); tel. 
(2) 3496782; fax (2) 3609327; e-mail ecuademb@idsc.gov.eg. Ambas- 
sador: FranidljnBahamonde. 

Ethiopia: 6 Shana Abd ar-Rahman Hussein, Midan Gomhuria, 
Cairo (DokM); tel. (2) 3353696, fax (2) 3353699; Ambassador: Kongit 
S iNEGIORGIS. 

Finland: 3 Sharia Abou el-Feda, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3411487; 
fax (2) 3405170; Ambassador: Aapo Polho. 

France: POB 1777, 29 Sharia Giza, Cairo (Giza); tel. (2) 5703916; 
fax (2) 5710276; Ambassador: FRANgois Dopffer. 

Gabon: 17 Sharia Mecca el-Moukarama, Cairo (DokM); tel. (2) 
3379699; Ambassador: Mambo Jacques 

Germany: 8b Sharia Hassan Sabri, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 
3399600; fax (2) 3410530; e-mail germemb@Ldsc.gov.eg, internet 
www.german-embassy.org.eg, Ambassador; Peter Michael Dingens 
Ghana: 1 Shana 26 July, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3444456; fax (2) 
3032292; Ambassador: Bon Ohane Kwapong. 

Greece: 18 Sharia Aicha at-Taimouria, Cairo ((Sarden City); tel. (2) 
3551074; fax (2) 3563903; Ambassador: George Abmakopoulos. 
Guatemala: POB 346, 11 Sharia 10, Maadi, Cairo; tel. (2) 3752914; 
fax (2) 3802915; e-mail guatemb@infinity.com.eg. Ambassador: Juan 
Alfredo RendOn. 

Guinea: 46 Sharia Muhammad Mazhar, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 
3408109; fax (2) 3411446; Ambassador: MohamedTssiogaKourouma. 
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Guinea-Bissau: 37 Sharia Lebanon, Madinet el-Mohandessin, 
Cairo (Dokki). 

Holy See: Apostolic Nunciature, Safarat al-Vatican, 6 Shana 
Muhammad Mazhar, Cairo (Zamidek); tel. (2) 3402260; fax (2) 
3406152; e-mail nunteg<^te.com; Apostolic Nuncio: Most Rev. 
Paolo Giglio, Titular Arehbishop of Tindari. 

Honduras: 21 Sharia Aicha at-Taimouria, Cairo (Garden City); tel. 
(2) 3409510; fax (2) 3413835. 

Hunffary: 29 Sharia Muhammad Mazhar, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 
340066^ax (2) 3408648; e-mail huembcai@soficom.com.eg; Ambas- 
sador: LaszlO KAdAr. 

India: 5 Sharia Aziz Abaza, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3413051; 
fax (2) 3414038, e-mail indiaemb@idsc.gov.eg; Ambassador: Kenwal 
Gbal; also looks after Iraqi interests at 5 Aziz Abaza St, Cairo 
(Zamalek) (tel. (2) 3409815). 

Indonesia: FOB 1661, 13 Sharia Aicha at-Taimouria, Cairo (Garden 
City); tel. (2) 3547200; fax (2) 3662495; Ambassador: Dr BoerMauna, 
Iraq: Interests served by India. 

Ireland: POB 2681, 3 Sharia Abou el-Feda, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 
3408264; fax (2) 3412863; e-mail irishemb@rite.com; Ambassador: 
Peter Gunning. 

Israeb 6 Sharia Ibn el-Malek, Cairo (Giza); tel. (2) 3610545; fax (2) 
3610414; Ambassador: ZviMazel. 

Italy: 16 Sharia Abd ar-Rahman Fahmi, Cairo (Garden City); tel. 
(2) 7943194; fax (2) 7940667; e-mail ambcairo@brainyl.ie-eg.com; 
internet www.italemb.org.eg; Ambassador: Francesco Aloiside Lar- 

DEREL 

Japan: Cairo Centre Bldg, 2nd and 3rd Floors, 2 Sharia Abd al- 
Kader Hamza or 106 Sharia Qasr el-Eini, Cairo (Garden City); 
tel. (2) 3553962; fax (2) 3663540; e-mail center@embjapan.org.eg; 
internet www.mofa.goo‘p/embjapan/egypt; Ambassador: Takeshi 
Ohara. 

Jordan: 6 Sharia Juhaini, Cairo; tel. (2) 3485566; fax (2) 3601027; 
Ambassador: Nabihan-Nimb. 


Kazakhstan: 4 Sharia 256, New Maadi, Cairo; tel. (2) 3508471; fax 
(2) 3521900; Ambassador: Bolatkhan K Taizhanov. 

Kenya: POB 362, 7 Sharia el-Mohandes Galal, Cairo (Dokki); tel. 
(2) 3453628; fax (2) 3443400; Ambassador: Muhammad M. Maalim. 
Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: 6 Sharia as-Saleh Ayoub, 
Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3408219; fax (2) 3414615; Ambassador; 
PaekYong-Ho. 

Korea, Republic: 3 Sharia Boulos Haima, Cairo (Dokki); tel. (2) 
3611234; fax (2) 3611238; Ambassador Shim Kyoung-Bo. 

Kuwait: 12 Sharia Nabil el-Wakkad, Cairo (Dokki); tel. (2) 3602661; 
fax (2) 3602657; Abdar-RazakAbdal-Kaderal-Kandri. 

Lebanon: 22 Sharia Mansour Muhammad, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. 
(2) 3322823; fax (2) 3322818; Ambassador: Hisham Dimashkieh. 
Liberia: 11 Sharia Bresil, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3419864; fax (2) 
3473074; Ambassador; Dr Brahima D. Kaba. 

Libya: 7 Sharia as-Saleh Ayoub, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3401864; 
Secretary of People’s Bureau: Ahmad Gaddafaddam. 

Malaysia: 29 Sharia Taha Hussein, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 
3410863; fax (2) 3411049; Ambassador; Dato RajaMansurRazman. 
Mali: 3 Sharia al-Kawsar, Cairo (Dokki); tel. (2) 3371641; fax (2) 
3371841; Ambassador: ALLAYEALPHADvClssfi. 

Malta: 26 Sharia 12, Maadi, Cairo; tel. (2) 3764461; fax (2) 3764462; 
e-mail maltaemb@idsc.gov.eg; Ambassador: Gaetan Naudi Acis. 
Mauritania: 114 Mohi ed-Din, Abou-el Ezz, Mohandessm, Cairo; 
tel. (2) 3490671; fax (2) 3489060; Muhammad Lbminb Ould. 
Mauritius: 156 Sharia es-Sudan, Mohandessin, Cairo; tel. (2) 
3618102; fax (2) 3618101; e-mail embamaurathe(^ayout.net; 
Ambassador: (vacant). 

Mexico: 6th Floor, 17 Sharia Port Said, 11431 Cairo (Maadi); tel. (2) 
3500258; fax (2) 3511887; e-mail mexemb@idsc.gov.eg; Ambassador: 
Hector CArdenas. 


Mongolia: 3 Midan en-Nasr, Cairo (Dokki); tel. (2) 3460670; Ambas- 
sador: SonomdorjinDambadahjaa. 

Morocco: 10 Sharia Salah ed-Din, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3409849; 
fax (2) 3411937; e-mail morocemb@idsc.gov.eg; Ambassador: Abd al- 
LatipMouline. 


Msmnmar: 24 Shana Muhammad Mazhar, Cairo (Zamalek); tel, 
(2) 3404176; fax (2) 3416793; Ambassador: U Aung Gyi. 


Nraal: 9 Sharia Tiba, Madinet el-Kobah, Cairo (Dokki); tel. (2) 
36()3426; fax (2) 704447; Ambassador. JitendraRaj Sharma. 
Netherlands: 36 Sharia Muhammad Mazhar, Cairo (Zamalek); 
teL (2) 3406434; fax (2) 3415249; e-mail nlgovkai@access.com.eg; 
internet www.hollandemb.org.eg; Ambassador: Sjobrd Leenstra. 

Niger: 101 Sharia Pyramids, Cairo (Giza); tel. (2) 3865607; Ambas- 
sador: Mamane Oumarou. 
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Nigeria: 13 Sharia Gabalaya, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3406042; fax 
(2) 3403907;Charg4 d’affaires a.i.: P. S. 0. Eromobor. 

Norway: 8 Sharia el-Gezirah, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3403340; 
fax (2) 3420709; e-mail emb.cairo<'«>mfa.no; Ambassador: Bjgrn 
FRODE 0STERN. 

Oman: 52 Sharia el-Higaz, Mohandessin, Cairo; tel. (2) 3036011; 
fax (2) 3036464; Ambassador: AuniiLliAii bin Hamkd AirBliSAiDl. 
Pakistan: 8 Sharia es-Salouli, Cairo (Dokki); tol. (2) 3487806; fax 
(2) 3400784; Ambassador: Gul Hanekf. 

Panama: POB 62, 4a Sharia Ibn Zanki, 11211 Cairo (Zamalek); tel. 
(2) 3400784; fax (2) 3411092; Charge d’aflaires a.i.: Roy Francisco 
LunaGonzAlbz. 

Peru: 8 Sharia Kamel esh-Shenawi, Cairo (Garden City); tel. (2) 
3562973; fax (2) 3667986; Ambassador: Manuel Vkramkndi I. Serra. 
Philippines: 5 Sharia Ibn el-Walid, Cairo (Dokki); tel. (2) 3480396; 
fax (2) 3480393; Ambassador: Menandro P. Galenzoga. 

Poland: 5 Sharia el-Aziz Osman, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3409583; 
fax (2) 3406427; Ambassador: Roman Czyzycki. 

Portugal: 67 Sharia el-Giza, Cairo (Giza); tel. (2) 3363960; fax (2) 
3363952; Ambassador: Manuel Tavari-^i dk Sousa. 

Qatar: 10 Sharia ath-Thamur, Midan an-Nasr, Madinet al-Mohan- 
dessin, Cairo; tel. (2) 3604693; fax (2) 3603618; Ambassador: Badir 
ad-Daka. 

Romania: 4 Sharia Aziz Abaza, Cairo (Zamalek); tel, (2) 3410107; 
fax (2) 3410851; Ambassador: Radii Onokhki. 

Russia: 96 Sharia Giza, Cairo (Giza); tol. (2) 3489353; fax (2) 
3609074; Ambassador: VudimirGoudbv. 

Rwanda: 23 Sharia Babel, Mohandessin, Cairo (Dokki); tel. (2) 
3350532; fax (2) 3351479; Ambassador- Cklestin Kabanda. 

San Marino: 5 Sharia Romez, Mohandessin, Cairo; Utl. (2) 3602718. 
Saudi Arabia: 2 Sharia Ahmad Nessim, Cairo (Giza); tel. (2) 
3490775; Ambassador; Assad Ahd al-Karkm Abou an-Nasr. 

Senegal: 46 Sharia Abd al-Monoim Riad, Mohandessin, Cairo 
(Dokki); tel. (2) 3460946; fax 3461039; Ambassador: MamadouSow, 
Sierra Leone: Interests served by Haudi Arabia. 

Singapore: 40 Sharia Babel, Cairo ( Dokki); Ud. (2) 3490468; fax (2) 
3481682; e-mail singemb(^<'hnk.com.eg; Ambassador: V. K. Rajan. 

Slovakia: 3 Sharia Adel Hussein Rostom, Cairo (Giza); tel. (2) 
3358240; fax (2) 3355810; e-mail zukahiraC»>gcga.n(^t; Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Slovenia: 6 os-Saraya ol-Kobra Sq., Cairo (Garden City); tel. (2) 
3555798; Ambassador: Andr[*u Zlkbnik. 

Somalia: 27 Sharia os-Somal, Cairo (Dokki), Giza; tel. (2) 3374577; 
Ambassador: ABDAUiA Hashan Mahmoud. 

South Africa: 18th Floor, Nile Tower Bldg, 21-23 Sharia Giza,. 
Cairo; tel. (2) 5717238; fax (2) 5717241; Ambassador: Justus de 
Goedb. 

Spain: 41 Sharia Ismail Muhammad, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 
3406397; fax (2) 3405829; e-mail spainembcfridsc.gov.og; Ambas- 
sador: JuanAi^ponho Ortiz. 

Sri Lanka: POB 1157, 8 Sharia Sri Lanka, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 
3400047; fax (2) 3417138; e-mail srilanka(&>idsc.gov,og; Ambassador: 
H.K.J.R.BANDAIiA. 

Sudan: 4 Sharia el-Ibrahimi, Cairo (Garden City); tel. (2) 3546043; 
fax (2) 3542693; Ambassador: Ahmad Ahd al-Halim. 

Sweden: POB 131, 13 Sharia Muhammad Mazhar, Cairo (Zamalek); 
tel. (2) 3414132; fax 3404357; e-mail svGamcaMink.com.eg; 
Ambassador: Chrlster Sylvan. 

Switzerland: POB 633, 10 Sharia Abd al-Khalek Sarwat; Cairo; tel. 
(2) 5758284; fax (2) 5745236; e-mail vertretung(^ai.r6p.adniin.ch; 
Ambassador: Blaise Godet. 

Syria: 18 Sharia Abd ar-Rehim Sabiy, POB 436, Cairo (Dokki); tel. 
(2) 3368806; fax (2) 3377020; Ambassador: Dr LssaDarwish. 
Tanzania: 9 Sharia Abd al-Hamid Lotfi, Cairo (Dokki); tel. (2) 
704165; Ambassador: Muhammad A. Foum. 

Thailand: 2 Sharia al-Malek el-Afdal, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 
3410094; fax (2) 3400340; e-mail thaiemlMdsc.gov.eg; Ambassador: 
Buntham Bairaj-Vinichai. 

'Tunisia: 26 Sharia el-Jazirah, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3418962; 
Ambassador: Abd al-Hamid Ammar. 

'Turkey: 26 Sharia Pelaki, Cairo (Bab el-Louk); tel. (2) 3663318; 
fax (2) 3668110; Ambassador: Ya§ar Yaki?. 

Uc^da: 9 Midan el-Messaha, Cairo (Dokki); tel. (2) 3486070; fax 
(2) 3485980; Ambassador: Ibrahim Mukhbi. 

United Arab Emirates: 4 Sharia Ibn Sina, Cairo (Giza); tel. (2) 
3609721; e-mail uaeembassyca(^nlme.com.eg; Ambassador: Ahmad 
al-Mahmoud Muhammad. 
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internet www.britisheinbassy.org.eg; Ambassador: Graham Boyce. 

City); tel. (2) 3667371; 

fax (2) 3573000; Ambassador: Daniel Kurtzer. 

(Zamalek); tel. (2) 3416137; fax 
(2) 3418123; Ambassador: Julio C6sar Franzini 

Si®"® Mansour Muhammad, Cairo (Zamalek); teL 
i? 34^617; fax (2) 3417373; e-mail eov@idsc.gDv.eg; Ambassadon 
Dario Bauder. 

Kamhiz. Cairo (Dokki); tel. (2) 3371494; fax 
(2) 3496697; Ambassador: NGumLEBACH. 

^ean ar-Mai, Cairo (Dokki); tel. (2) 3614224; 
fax (2) 3604815; Ambassador: Abdal-GhalilGhilan Ahmad. 

Yugoslavia: 33 Sharia Mansour Muhammad, Cairo (Zamalek): tel 
(2) 3404061; fax (2) 3403913; Ambassador: Dr Ivan IvekoviC. 
Zwbia: 6 Abd ar-Rahman Hussein, Mohandessin, Cairo (Dokki); 
tel. (2) 3610282; fax (2) 3610833; Ambassador: Dr Angel Alfred 
Mwenda. 

Zimbabwe: 40 Sharia Ghaza, Mohandessin, Cairo; tel. (2) 3030404; 
fax (2) 3059741; Ambassador Dr Henry V. Moyana. 


PUBUC PROSECUTION 

Public prosecution is headed by the Attorney-General, assisted by 
a number of Senior Deputy and Deputy Attomeys-General, ^d a 
sufficient number of cmief prosecutors, prosecutors and assistant 
prosecutors. Public prosecution is represented at all levels of the 
Courts of (jeneral Jurisdiction in all criminal litigations and also in 
certain dvil litigations as required by the law. Public prosecution 
controls and supervises enforcement of criminal law judgments. 
Attorney-General: Mahir Abd al-Wahid. 

Prosecutor-General: Muhammad Abd al-Aziz el-Gindi. 

ADimMSTRATTVE COURTS SYSTEM 
(CONSEIL D’ETAT) 

The Administrative Courts have jurisdiction over litigations 
involviM the state or any of its wvernmental agencies. The Adminis- 
trative (jourts system is divided into two courts: the Administrative 
Courts and toe Judicial Administrative Courts, at the top of which 
is ffie Hi^ Administrative Court. The Administrative Prosecutor 
investigates administrative crimes committed by government offi- 
cials and civil servants. 

President of Conseil d’Etat: Hon. Muhammad Hilal Qasim. 
Administrative Prosecutor: Hon. Rifa'atKhafagi. 


Judicial System 

The Courts of Law in Egypt are principally divided into two juridical 
court systems: Courts of General Jurisdiction and Administrative 
Courts. Since 1969 the Supreme Constitutional Court has been at 
the top of the Egyptian judicial structure. 

THE SUPREME CONSTITUTIONAL COURT 

The Supreme Constitutional Court is the highest court in Egypt. It 
has specific jurisdiction over: (i) juffidal review of the constSution- 
ality of laws and regulations; (ii) resolution of positive and negative 
iurisdictional conflicts and determination of the competent court 
between the different juridical court sjrstems, e.g. Courts of (General 
Jurisffiction and Administrative Courts, as well as other bodies 
exercising judicial competence; (iii) determination of disputes over 
the enforcement of two final but contradictor judgments rendered 
by two courts each belonging to a different juridical court system; 
(iv) rendering binding interpretation of laws or decree laws in the 
event of a dispute in the application of said laws or decree laws, 
always provided that such a dispute is of a gravity requiring con- 
formity of interpretation under the Constitution. 


THE STATE COUNCIL 

The State Council is an independent judicial body which has the 
authority to make decisions in administrative disputes and discip- 
linary cases within tiie judicial system. 

THE SUPREME JUDICIAL COUNCIL 

The Supreme Judicial Council was reinstituted in 1984, having 
been abolished in 1969. It exists to guarantee the independence of 
the judicial system ffom outside interference and is consulted with 
regard to drm laws organizing the affairs of the judicial bodies. 

Religion 

According to the 1986 census, some 94% of Egyptians are Muslims 
(and almost all of these follow Sunm tenets). According to govern- 
ment figures published in the same year, there are about 2m. Copts 
(a figure contested by Coptic sources, whose estimates range between 
6m- and 7m.), fonmng the largest religious minority, and about 
Im. members of other Christian groups. There is also a small 
Jewish minority. 


COURTS OF GENERAL JURISDICTION 

The Courts of General Jurisdiction in Egypt are basically divided 
into four categories, as follows: (i) The Court of Cassation; (ii) The 
Courts of Appeal; (iii) The Tribunals of First Instance; (iv) The 
District Tribunals; each of the above courts is divided into Civil and 
Criminal Chambers. 

(i) Court of Cassation: Is the highest court of general jurisdiction 
in Egypt. Its sessions are held in Cairo. Final judgments rendered 
by Courts of Appeal in criminal and civil litigation may be petitioned 
to the Court of Cassation by ihe Defendant or the Public Rrosecutor 
in criminal litigation and by any of the parties in interest in civO 
litigation on grounds of defective application or interpretation of 
tiie law as stated in the challenged judgment, on grounds of irregu- 
larity of form or procedure, or violation of due process, and on 
grounds of defective reasoning of judgment rendered. The Court of 
Cassation is composed of the President, 41 Vice-Presidents and 
92 Justices. 

President: Hon. Abd al-Borhan Noor. 

(ii) The Courts of AppeaL* Each has geographical jurisdiction over 
one or more of the governorates of Egypt. Each Court of Appeal is 
divided into Criminal and Civil Chambers. The Criminal ChiBanbers 
try felonies, and the Civil Chambers hear appeals filed against such 
judgment rendered by the Tribunals of First Instance where the 
law so stipulates. Each Chamber is composed of three Superior 
Judges. Each Court of Appeal is composed of President, and suffi- 
cient numbers of Vice-Presidents and Superior Judges. 

(iii) The Tribunals of First Instance: In each govemorate there 
are one or more Tribunals of First Instance, each of which is 
divided into several Chambers for criminal and dvil litigations. 
Each Chamber is composed of: (a) a presiding judge, and (b) two 
sitting judges. A Tribunal of First Instance hears, as an Appellate 
Court, certain litigations as provided under the law. 

(iv) District Tribunals: Each is a one-judge ancillary (Jhamber of 
a Tribunal of First Instance, having jurisdiction over minor civil 
and criminal litigations in smaller districts within the jurisdiction 
of such Tribunal of First Instance. 


ISLAM 

There is a Higher Council for the Isamic Call, on which sit: the 
Grand Sheikh of al-Azhar (Chair); the Minister of Awqaf (Islamic 
Endowments); the President and Vice-President of Al-Azhar Uni- 
versity; the Grand Mufti of Egypt; and the Secretary-General of the 
Higher Council for Islamic Affairs. 

Grand Sheikh of al-Azhan Sheikh Muhammad Sayed Attiyah Tan- 

TAWI. 

Grand Mufti of Egypt: Nasr Wassel. 

CHRISTIANITY 
Orthodox Churches 

Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church: 179 Sharia Ramses, 
Cairo, POB 48^ aggalah; tel. (2) 5901385; fax (2) 906671; Archbishop 
Zaven Chinchinian; 7,000 mems. 

Coptic Orthodox Church: St Mark Cathedral, POB 9035, Anba 
Ruess, 222 Sharia Ramses, Ahbassia, Cairo; tel (2) 2857889; fax (2) 
2825683; e-mail cop1jope@tecmina.com; internet www.copticpope 
.orK f. AD 61; Leader Pope ShenoudaHI; c. 13m. followers in Egypt, 
Sudan, other African countries, the USA, Canada, Australia, Europe 
and the Middle East. 

Greek Orthodox Patriarchate: POB 2006, Alexandria; tel: (3) 
4875684; fax (3) 4868595; e-mail goptalex@tecmina.com; internet 
www.OTeece.org/goptalex; f. ad 64; Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria 
and All Africa ms Beatitude Petros VU; 3m. mems. 

The Roman Catholic Church 

Armenian Rite 

The Armenian CathoHc diocese of Alexandria, with an estimated 
1,287 adherents at 31 December 1998, is sufeagan to the Patriar- 
chate of Cilicia. The Patriarch is resident in Beirut, Lebanon. 
Bishop of Alexandria: (vacant), Patriarcat Arm4nien Catholique, 
36 Sharia Muhammad Sabri Abou Alam, 11111 Cairo; tel. (2) 
3938429; fax (2) 3932025. 
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Chaldean Rite 

The Chaldean Catholic diocese of Cairo had an estimated 500 
adherents at 31 December 1998. 

Bishcra of Cairo: Yousup Ibrahim Sarrap, Ev§ch6 Chald^en, Basi- 
lique-Sanctuaire Notre Dame de Fatima, 141 Sharia Nouzha, 11361 
Cairo (Heliopolis); tel. and fax (2) 2466718. 

Coptic Rite 

Egypt comprises the Coptic Catholic Patriarchate of Alexandria and 
five dioceses. At 31 December 1998 there were an estimated 88,000 
adherents in the country. 

Patriarch of Alexandria: His Beatitude Stephanos II (Andreas 
GhattaS), Patriarcat Copte Catholique, POB 69, 34 Sharia Ibn 
Sandar, Koubbeh Bridge, 11712 Cairo; tel. (2) 2571740; fax (2) 
4546766. 

Latin Rite 

He^^lis and Port Smd), containing an estimated 9,570 
at 31 December 1998. 

Vicar Apostolic: Fr Egidio Sampieri (Titular Bishop of Ida in Maure- 
tania), 10 Sharia Sidi el-Metwalli, Alexandria; tel. (3) 4836066; fax 
(3) 4838169; also at 2 Sharia Banque Misr, Cairo; tel. (2) 41280. 

Maronite Rite 

The Maronite diocese of Cairo had an estimated 5,000 adherents at 
31 December 1998. 

Bishop of Cairo: Joseph Dergham, Ev5ch6 Maronite, 15 Shana 
Hamdi, Daher, 11271 Cairo; tel. (2) 6939610. 

Melkite Rite 

His Beatitude Maximos V Hakim (resident in Damascus, Syria) is the 
Greek-Melkite Patnarch of Antioch, of Alexandria and of Jerusalem. 

Patriarchal Exarchate of Egypt and Sudan: Patriarcat Grec- 
Melkite Catholique, 16 Sharia Daher, 11271 Cairo; tel. (2) 6906790; 
6,500 adherents (31 December 1998); Exarch Patriardial Mgr Paul 
Antaki, Titular Archbishop of Nubia. 

Syrian Rite 

The Syrian Catholic diocese of Cairo had an estimated 1,763 adher- 
ents at 31 December 1998. 

Bishop of Cairo: Joseph Hannouche, Evech6 Syrien Catholique, 46 
Sharia Daher, 11271 Cairo; tel. (2) 5901234. 

The Ani^ican Communion 

The Anglican diocese of Egypt, suspended in 1958, was revived in 
1974 and became part of the Episcopal Church in Jerusalem and 
the Middle East, formally inaugurated in January 1976 The Prov- 
ince has four dioceses: Jerusalem, Egypt, Cyprus and the Gulf, and 
Iran, and ite President is the Bishop in Egjmt. The Bishop in Egypt 
hiM jurisdiction also over the Anglican chaplaincies m Algeria, 
Djibouti, Eritrea, Ethiopia, Libya, Somalia and Tunisia. 

Bishop in Egypt: Most Rev. Ghais Abd al-Malik, Diocesan Ofiice, 
POB 87, 5 Sharia Michel Lutfalla, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3320313; 
fax (2) 3408941; e-mail diocese@intouch.com. 

Other Christian Churches 

Protestant Churches of Egypt: POB 1304, Cairo 11511; tel. (2) 
5903926; f. 1902, independent since 1926; 200,000 mems (1986); 
Gen. Sec. (vacant). 

Other denominations active in Egypt include the Coptic Evangelical 
Church (Synod of the Nile) and the Union of the Armenian 
Evangelical Churches in the Near East. 


JUDAISM 

The 1986 census recorded 794 Jews in Egypt. 

Jewish Com m u n i t y: Office of the Community, President Esther 
Weinstein, 13 Sharia Sebil el-Khazindar, Abbassia, Cairo; tel. (2) 
4824613; internet www.geocities.com/rain/forest/vinea/5856. 


The Press 

Despite a fairly hig^h illitera^ rate in Eeq)t, the country's press is 
^ of the region'^argest publishing centres. 

m newspapers and Mga^es are supervise^ according to law, 
by the Supreme ^ss Council. The four m£uor publishing houses of 
al-Ahram, Dar al-Hilal, Dar Akhbar al-Yawm and Dar at-Tahrir 
^ate as separate entities and compete with each other commer- 

dally newspaper is the very long-estab- 


DAILIES 

Alexandria 

Bareed ach-Charikat (Companies’ Post): POB 813, Alexandria; 
f. 1962; Arabic; evening; commerce, finance, insurance and marine 
affairs; Editor S. Beneducci; circ. 15,000. 

Al-Ittihad al-Misri (Egyptian Unity): 13 Sharia Sidi Abd ar- 
Razzak, Alexandria; f. 1871; Arabic; evening; Propr Anwar Maher 
Farag; Dir Hassan Maher Farag. 

Le Journal d’Alexandrie: 1 Sharia Rolo, Alexandria; French; 
evening, Editor Charles Arcachb. 

La R4forme: 8 Passage Sherif, Alexandria; French. 

As-Safeer (The Ambassador): 4 Sharia as-Sahafa, Alexandria; 
f. 1924; Arabic; evening; Editor Mustafa Sharaf. 
Tachydromos-Egyptos; 4 Sharia Zangarol, Alexandria; tel. (3) 
36650; f. 1879; Gre^; morning; liberal; Publr Penny Koutsoumis; 
Editor Dings Koutsoumis; circ. 2,000. 

Cairo • 

Al-Ahram (The Pyramids): Sharia al-Galaa, Cairo 11611; tel. (2) 
6801600; fax (2) 5786023; e-mail ahramdaily^^hram.org.eg; f. 1876; 
Arabic; morning, incl. Sundays (international edition published in 
London, England; North American edition published m New York, 
USA); Chair, and Chief Editor Ibrahim Nafeh; circ. 900,000 (week- 
days), 1.1m. (Friday). 

Al-Ahram al-Misaa’ (The Evening Al-Ahram): Sharia al-Galaa, 
Cairo 11511; f. 1990; Arabic; evening; Editor-in-Chief MohsiAtallah. 
Al-Ahrar: 58 Manshyet as-Sadr, Kobry al-Kobba, Cairo; tel. (2) 
4823046; fax (2) 4823027; f. 1977; organ of Liberal Socialist Party; 
Editor-in-Chief Salah Qabadaya. 

Al-Akhbar (The News): Dar Akhbar al-Yawm, 6 Sharia as-Sahafa, 
Cairo; tel. (2) 5782600; fax (2) 6782620; f. 1952; Arabic; Chair. 
Ibrahim Abu Sadah; Man. Editor Gai^l Dkwidar; circ. 780,000. 

Arev: 3 Sharia Sulayman Halabi, Cairo; tel. (2) 764703; f. 1915; 
Armenian; evening; official organ of the Armenian Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party; Editor Avbdib YAPOUariAN. 

The Egyptian Gazette: 24-26 Sharia Zakaria Ahmad, Cairo; tel. 
(2) 5783333; fax (2) 6781110; e-mail 100236.324 Kf^compuserve.com; 
f. 1880; English; morning; Chair. Samir Ragab; Editor-in-Chief 
Muhammad Ali Ibrahim; circ. 90,000. 

Al-Gomhouriya (The Republic): 24 Sharia Zakaria Ahmad, Cairo; 
tel. (2) 5783333; fax (2) 6781717; f. 1953; Arabic; morning; mainly 
economic affairs; Chair, and Editor-in-Chief Samir Ragab; circ. 
900,000. 

Al-Misaa’ (The Evening): 24 Sharia Zakaria Ahmad, Cairo; tel. (2) 
5781010; fax (2) 6784747; f. 1966; Arabic; evening; political, social 
and sport; Editor-in-Chief Muhammad Foudah; Man. Dir Abd al- 
Hamrose; circ. 460,000. 

Phos: 14 Sharia Zakaria Ahmad, Cairo; f. 1896; Greek; morning. 
Editor S, Patbras; Man. Basilb A. Patbras; circ. 20,000. 

Egyptiem 24 Sharia Zakaria Ahmad, Cairo; tel. (2) 
(2) 5783333; fax (2) 5781110; f. 1890; French; morning including 
Sundays; Chair. Samir Ragab; Editor-in-Chief Dialed Anwar Bakib; 
drc. 60,000. 

.^-Wafd: 1 Sharia Boulos Hanna, Cairo (Dokki); tel. (2) 3482079; 
fax (2) 3602007; f. 1984; organ of the New Wafd Party; Editor-in- 
Chief GamalBadawi; circ. 360,000. 

PERIODICALS 

Alexandria 

^-Ahad al-^did (New Sunday): 88 Sharia Said M. Koraim, 
^exandna; tel. (3) 807874; f. 1936; Editor-in-Chief and Publr Galal 
M. Koraitem; circ. 60,000. 

Journal: 4 G. Carducci, Alexandria; tel. (3) 
4829001; fax (3) 4833076; internet www,who.sci.eg; f. 1922; English, 
French and ^abic; quarterly; publ. by Alexandria Medical Assen; 
Editor Prof. ToussounAboulAzm. 

el-Hourriya, Alexandria; tel. (3) 
23639; f. 1957; publ. by Assen Ecyptienne d’Amiti6 Internationale; 
Arabic and French; quarterly; Editor Dr ZakiBadaoui. 

L’Annuaire des Soci4t4s Egyptiennes par Actions: 23 Midan 
Tahrir,^exan^a; f. 1930; annually in Dec.; French; Propr Eue I. 
Poun; Editor Omares-SayedMoursi. 

L’Echo Spor^: 7 Sharia de rArchev§ch6, Alexandria; French; 
weekly; Propr Michel Bittar. 

Egyptian Cotton Gaxette: POB 433, 12 Sharia Tala’at Nooman, 
Mexandna 21111; tel. (3) 4806971; fax (3) 4833002; e-mail alcotexa® 
idsc.gov.eg, internet www.welcome.to/alcotexa; f. 1947; organ of the 
Mesanma. Cotton Exporters’ Association; English; 2 a year; Chief 
Editor Galal Rbfai. -o » j » 
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l^ormateurdes Assurances: 1 Sharia Sman, Alexandria: f. 1936: 
French; monthly; Propr ElieL Poun; Editor Simon A. Baranb. 

La ^forme lUustr^: 8 Passage Sherif, Alexandna; French: 
weekly; general. 

Sina ‘at en-Nassi« (LTndustrie Textile): 5 rue de TArchevSch^, 
Alexandna; Arabic and French; monthly; Editor Phili^ Colas. 

Voce <^talia: 90 Sharia Farahde, Alexandria; Italian; fortnightiF* 
Editor R. Aveluno. 


Cairo 



Al-^am al-Arabi: Sharia al-Galaa, Cairo 11511; f. 1997; Arabic; 
weekly political, social and economic affairs; Chair. Ibrahim Nafie; 
Editor-in-Chief Osama Saraya. 

Al-Aliram Hebdo: POB 1067, Sharia al-Galaa, Cairo 11611; tel. 
(2) 5783104; fax (2) 5782631; e-mail hebdo@ahram.org eg; internet 
www.ahram.org.eg/hebdo; f. 1993; French; weekly; Editor-in-Chief 
Muhammad Salmawi. 

Al-Abram al-lqiisadi (The Economic Al-Ahmm): Sharia al-Galaa, 
Cairo 11511; tel. (2) 5786100; fax (2) 5786833; Arabic; weekly 
(Monday); economic and political affairs; owned by Al-Ahram publrs; 
Chief Editor IssamRifa’at; circ. 83,280. 

Al-Ahram Weekly (The Pyramids): Al-Ahram Bldg, Shana al- 
Galaa, Cairo 11511; tel. (2) 5786100: fax (2) 5786833; f. 1989; Eng- 
lish; weekly; publ. by Al-Ahram pubHcations; Editor-in-Chief Hosni 
Guindy; circ. 160,000. 

Akhbar al-Adab: 6 Sharia as-Sahafa, Cairo; tel. (2) 5782500; fax 
(2) 5782510; f. 1993; literature and arts for young people; Editor-in- 
(Uhief Gamal al-Ghitani. 

Akhbar al-Hawadith: 6 Sharia as-Sahafa, Cairo; tel. (2) 5782600; 
fax (2) 6782510; f. 1993; weekly; crime reports; Editor-in-Chief 
Muhammad Barakat. 

Akhbar al-Nogoome: 6 Sharia as-Sahafa, Cairo; tel. (2) 5782600; 
fax (2) 5782510; f. 1991; weekly; theatre and film news; Editor-in- 
Chief Amal OSMAN. 

Akhbar ar-Riadah: 6 Sharia as-Sahafa, Cairo; tel. (2) 5782600; fax 
(2) 5782510; f. 1990; weekly; sport; Editor-m-Chief Ibrahim Hegazy. 
Akhbar al-Yaum (Daily News): 6 Sharia as-Sahafa, Cairo; tel. (2) 
5782600; fax (2) 5782520, f. 1944; Arabic; weekly (Saturday); Chair, 
and Editor-m-Chief Ibrahim Abu Sedah; circ. 1,184,611. 

Akher Sa’a (Last Hour); Dar Akhbar al-Yawm, Sharia as-Sahafa, 
Cairo; tel. (2) 5782600; fax (2) 5782530; f. 1934; Arabic; weekly 
(Sunday); independent; consumer and news magazine; Editor-in- 
Chief Mahmoud Salah; circ. 150,000. 

Aqidaty (My Faith): 24-26 Sharia Zakaria Ahmad, Cairo; tel. (2) 
5783333; fax (2) 6781110; weekly; Muslim religious newspaper; 
Editor-in-Chief Abdar-Raoufes-Sayed; drc. 300,000. 

Al-Arabi an-Nassiri: Cairo; f. 1993; publ. by the Nasserist Party; 
Editor-in-Chief Mahmoud eitMaraghi. 

Al-Azhar: Idarat al-Azhar, Sharia al-Azhar, Cairo; f. 1931; Arabic; 
Islamic monthly; supervised by the Egyptian Council for Islamic 
Research of Al-Axhar Universify; Dir Muhammad Farid Wagdi. 
Al-Bitnd (Petroleum): Cairo; monthly; publ. by the Egyptian 
General Petroleum Corporation. 

Cairo Today: POB 2098, 1079 Comiche en-Nil, Cairo (Garden 
City); monthly. 

Gomputerworld Middle East: World Publishing Ltd (Egypt), 41a 
Masaken al-Fursan Bldg, Sharia Eamal Hassan Ali, Cairo 11361; 
tel. (2) 3460601; fax (2) 3470118; English; monthly; speciahst com- 
puter information. 

Contemporary Thought: University of Cairo, Cairo; quarterly; 
Editor Dr Z. N. Mahmoud. 

Ad-DaSva (The CaU): Cairo; Arabic; monthly; organ of the Muslim 
Brotherhood. 

Ad-Docton 8 Sharia Hoda Sharawi, Cairo; f. 1947; Arabic; monthly; 
Editor Dr Ahmad M. Kamal; drc. 30,000. 

Droit al-Haqq: Itihad al-Mohameen al-Arab, 13 Sharia Itihad, 
Cairo; publ. by the Arab Lawyers’ Union; 3 a year. 

Echos: 1-5 Sharia Mahmoud Bassiouni, Cairo; f. 1947; French; 
weekly; Dir and Propr Georges Qrfali. 

The Egyptian Mail; 24-26 Sharia Zakaria Ahmad; weekly; Sat. 
edn of Tne Egyptian Gazette; English; drc, 40,000. 

El-Elm Magazine (Sdences): 24 Sharia Zakaria Ahmad, Cairo; tel. 
(2) 5781010; fax (2) 5784747; f. 1976; Arabic; monthly publ. with 
the Aicademy of Sdentific Research in Egypt; circ. 70,000. 
Al-Fusoul (The Seasons): 17 Sharia Sherif Pasha, Cairo; Arabic; 
monthly; Propr and Chief Editor Samir Muhammad ZakiAbdal-Kader. 


Al-Garidat at-Tigariyat al-Misriya (The Egyptian Business 
Paper): 25 Shana Nubar Pasha, Cairo; f. 1921; Arabic; weekly; 
drc. 7,000. 

BLawa’a (Eve): Dar al-Hilal, 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz el-Arab, 
Cairo 11511; tel. (2) 3625450; fax (2) 3625469; f. 1892; women’s 
magazine; Arabic; weekly (Sat); Chief Editor Ekbal Baraka; circ. 
210,502. 

Al-Hilal Magazine: Dar al-Hilal, 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz el- 
Arab, Cairo 11511; tel. (2) 3625450; fax (2) 3625469; f 1895; Arabic; 
literary monthly; Editor MoustafaNabil. 

Horreyati: 24 Sharia Zakaria Ahmad, Cairo; tel. (2) 5781010; fax 
(2) 5784747; f. 1990; weekly; sodal, cultural and sport; Editor-in- 
Chief Muhammad Noured-Din; drc. 250,000. 

Huwa wa Hiya (He and She): Middle East Foundation, POB 525, 
Cairo 11511; tel. (2) 5167400; fax (2) 5167325; f. 1977; monthly 
news, leisure, sport, health, religion, women’s issues; Dir George 
Tawfik. 

Industrial Egypt: POB 251, 26a Sharia Sherif Pasha, Cairo; tel. 
(2) 3928317; fax (2) 3928075; f. 1924; quarterly buUetin and year 
book of the Federation of Egyptian Industries in English and Arabic; 
Editor AuPahmy. 

Informateur Financier et Commercial: 24 Sharia Sulayman 
Pasha, Cairo; f. 1929; weekly. Dir Henri PoLm; circ. 15,000. 
Al-Iza’a wat-Television (Radio and Television): 16 Sharia 
Muhammad Ezz el-Arab, Cairo 11511; tel. (2) 3643314; fax (2) 
3543030; f. 1935; Arabic; weekly; Man. Editor Mahmoud Ali; circ. 
80,000. 

Al-Eerazeh (The Sermon): Cairo; Arabic; weekly newspaper of the 
Coptic Orthodox Church. 

Al-Eawakeb (The Stars): Dar al-Hilal, 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz 
el-Arab, Cairo 11511; tel. (2) 3625460; fax (2) 3625469; f. 1952; 
Arabic; weekly; film magazine; Editor-in-Chief Ragaa an-Nakkash; 
drc. 86,381. 

Eitab al-Hilal: Dar al-Hilal, 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz el-Arab, 
Cairo 11611; tel. (2) 3625450; fax (2) 3625469; monthly Founders 
Emile and Shoukri Zeidan; Editor Moustafa Nabil. 

Al-E!ora wal-Malaeb (Football and Playgrounds); 24 Sharia Zak- 
aria Ahmad, Cairo; tel. (2) 5783333; fax (2) 5784747; f. 1976; Arabic; 
weekly; sport; drc. 150,000. 

Al-Liwa’ al-Islami (Islamic Standard): 11 Sharia Sherif Pasha, 
Cairo; f. 1982; Arabic; weekly; govt paper to promote offidal view of 
Islamic revivalism; Propr Ahmad Hanea; Editor Muhammad Axi Sheta; 
drc. 30,000. 

Lotus Magazine: 104 Sharia Qasr el-Eini, Cairo; f. 1992; English, 
P^rench and Arabic; quarterly; computer software magazine; Editor 
BerendHarmens. 

Magallat al-Mohandessin (The Engineer’s Magazine): 28 Sharia 
Ramses, Cairo; f. 1945; publ. by The Engineers’ Sjmdicate; Arabic 
and English; 10 a year; Editor and Sec. Mahmoud SamiAbd al-Kawi. 
Al-Magallat az-Zira’ia (The Agricultural Magazine): Cairo; 
monthly, agriculture; drc. 30,000. 

Mayo (May): Sharia al-Galaa, Cairo; f. 1981; weekly organ of 
National Democratic Party Chair. Abdullah Abd al-Bary; Chief 
Editor Samir Ragab; circ. 500,000. 

Medical Journal of Cairo University: Qasr el-Eim Hospital, 
Sharia Qasr el-Eini, Cairo; fax (2) 3655768; f. 1933; Qasr el-Eini 
Climcal Sodety; English; quarterly; Editor M. Moatzesh-Sherbini. 
MEN Economic Weekly: Middle East News Agency, 4 Sharia 
Hoda Sharawi, Cairo; .tel. (2) 3933000; fax 3935066. 

The Middle East Observer. 41 Sharia Sherif, Cairo; tel. (2) 
3926919; fax (2) 3939732; e-mail fouda@soficom.com.6E f. 1954; 
English; weekly; spedalizing in economics of Middle East and 
African markets; also ^blishes sup^ments on law, foreign trade 
and tenders; agent for IMF, UN andTORC publications, distributor 
of World Baiak publications; Man. Owner Ahmad Foda; Chief Editor 
Muhammad Abdullah Hesham A. Raouf; drc. 20,000. 

Middle East Times Egypt: 2 Shada el-Malek el-Afdal, Cairo 
(Zamalek); tel. (2) 3419930; fax (2) 3413725; e-mail met^tsecl 
.com.eg; f. 1983; English; weekly; Man. Editor Rod Craig; circ. 6,000. 
Al-Musawar: Dar al-Hilal, 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz el-^:ab, 
Cairo 11511; tel. (2) 3626450; fax (2) 3625469; f. 1924; Arabic; 
weekly news; Chair, and Editor-m-Chief Makram Muhammad Ahmad; 
drc. 130,423. 

Nesf ad-Donia: Sharia al-Galaa, Cairo 11511; tel. (2) 5786100; 
f. 1990; weekly; women’s magazine; publ. by Al-Ahram Publications; 
Editor-in-Chief Sanaa al-Besi. 

October: Dar al-Maaref, 1119 Sharia Comiche en-NH, Cairo; tel. 
(2) 5777077; fax (2) 5744999; f. 1976; weekly Chair, and Editor-in- 
Chief Ragab ai^Bana; circ. 140,500. 

Al-Omal (The Workers): 90 Sharia al-Galaa, Cairo; publ. ^ the 
Egyptian Trade Union Federation: Arabic, weekly Chief Editor 
Ahmad Harak. 
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'C World Middle East: World PubHshing Ltd (E^t), 41a 
lasaken al-Fursan Bldg, Sharia Kamal Hassan Ali, Cairo 11361; 
el. (2) 34606; fax (2) 3470118; monthly; computers, 
je Progr^s Dimanche: 24 Sharia al-Galaa, Cairo; tel. (2) 5781010; 
ax (2) 5784747; French; weekly, Sunday edition of Le Progres 
^jgyptien; Editor-in-ChiefKHALED Anwar Baker; circ. 35,000. 
lose al-Yousuf: 89a Sharia Qasr el-Eim, Cairo; tel. (2) 3540888; 
ax (2) 3566413; f. 1925; Arabic; weekly; political; circulates 
hroughout all Arab countries; Chair, of Board and Editor-in-Chief 
iIuhammadAbdal-Moneim; circ. 35,000. 

^-Sabah (The Morning 4 Sharia Muhammad Said Pasha, Cairo; 

■ 1922; Arabic; weekly (Thurs.); Editor Raouf Tawpik. 

Sabah al-Eheir ((jrood Morning): 89a Sharia Qasr el-Eini, Cairo; 
el. (2) 3540888; fax (2) 3556413; f. 1956; Arabic; weekly (Thurs.); 
ight entertainment; Chief Editor Raouf Tawfee^ drc. 70,000. 
^h-Shaab (The People): 313 Sharia Port Said, Sayeda Zeinab, 
Hairo; tel. (2) 3909716; fax (2) 3900283; e-mail elshaalmdsc.gov.eK 
1979; organ of Socialist Labour Party; bi-weekly (Tues. and Fri.); 
Sditor-in-ChiefMAGDi Ahmad Hussein; arc. 130,000. 

Shashati (My Screen): 24 Sharia Zakarla Ahmad, Cairo; tel. (2) 
>781010; fax (2) 5784747; weekly; art, culture, fashion and televi- 
don news. 

Vs-Siyassa ad-Dawliya: Al-Ahram Bldg, 12th Floor, Sharia al- 
Maa, Cairo 11511; tel. (2) 5786022; fax (2) 5786833; e-mail 
nyassaOahram.org.egj^quarterly, politics and foreign affairs; Editor- 
n-Chief Dr Osama al-CjIhazali. 

Tabibah al-Ehass (Family Doctor): Dar al-Hilal, 16 Sharia 
\luhammad Ezz el-Arab, Cairo; tel (2) 3625473; fax (2) 3625442; 
nontihly. 

At-Tahrir (Liberation): 5 Sharia Naguib, Rihani, Cairo; Arabic; 
«reekly; Editor Abd al-Aziz Sadek. 

At-Taqaddimi (Progress): do 1 Sharia Jarim ed-Dawlah, Cairo; 
'. 1978; weekly; organ of National Progressive Unionist Parly, 
rchehreh Nema: 14 Sharia Hassan el-Akbar (Abdine), Cairo; 

1904; Iraniai^ monthly; political, literary and general; Editor 
Manuchehr Tchehreh Nema Moadeb Zadeh. 

Dp-to-Date Intematioiial Industry: 10 Sharia al-Galaa, Cairo; 
Arabic and English; monthly; foreign trade journal. 

(Vatani (My Country): 27 Sharia Abd al-Khalek Sarwat, Cairo; tel. 
2) 3927201; fax (2) 3935946; f. 1958; Arabic; independent Sun. 
lewspaper addressing Egyptians in general and the Christian Copts 
n particular; Editor-in-Chief Dr Sami Aziz; Publr Antoine Sidhom; 
jirc. 50,000, 

fulio (July): July Press and Publishing House, Cairo; f. 1986; 
veekly; Nasserist; Editor Abdullah Imam; and a monthly cultural 
nagazine. Editor Mahmoud al-Maraohi. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

diddle East News Agen<^ (MENA): 17 Sharia Hoda Sharawi, 
Uairo; tel. (2) 3933000; m (2) 3935055; e-mail newsroom© 
nena.org.egf. 1955; regular service in Arabic, English and French; 
Uhair. and Editor-in-CmefMousTAFA Naguib. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Vgence France-Presse (AFP): POB 1437-15511, 2nd Floor, 10 
^aha Sq, Cairo; tel. (2) 3481236; fax (2) 3603282; Chief Sammy 
toz. 

Agenda EFE (Spain): 35 a Sharia Abou el-Feda, 4th Floor, Apt 14, 
Uairo (Zamalek); Correspondent Domingo delPiNo. 

Vgenzia Nazionale Stampa Assodata (ANSA) (Italy): 19 Sharia 
Abd al-Khalek Sarwat, Cairo; tel. (2) 3929821; fax (2) 3938642; 
Uhief Antonella Tarquini. 

AUgemeiner Deutscher Nachrichtendienst (ADN) (Crermany): 
L7 Sharia el-Brazil, Apt 59, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3404006; 
Correspondent Ralf Schultze. 

Assodated Press (AP) (USA): POB 1077, 1117 Sharia Comiche 
m-Nil, (Maspiro), Cairo 11221; tel. (2) 5784091; fax (2) 5784094; 
ntemet www.ap.org; Chief of Middle East Services Earleen Fisher. 
Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) (Germany): 14th Floor, 1125 
Comiche en-NH, Cairo; tel. (2) 5780351; fax (2) 6780364; e-mail 
101234, 46@compuserve.com; Chief Hans Dahne. 

Infbrmatsionnoye Telegrafiuoye Agentstvo Rossii— Telegraf- 
noye Agentstvo Suverennykh Stran (ITAR-TASS) (Russia): 
30 Shana Muhammad Mazhar, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. 3419784; fax 
(2) 3417268; Dir Mikhail I. Kroutikhin. 

(Jwan): 9 Sharia el-Kamal Muhammad, Cairo (Zamalek); 
tel. (2) 3406237; fax (2) 3406244; Chief FUMIHIKO SUGIYAMA. 

^odo News (Japan): Flat 301, 15 Sharia Hassan Sabri, Cairo 
11211 (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3411756; fax (2) 3406105; e-mail kyodocr© 
mtouch.com; Chief SusuMU Sakata. 


Magyar Tdvirati Iroda (MTI) (Hungaiy): 6a Sharia el-Malek el- 
Afdd, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3402892; fax (2) 3402898; 
Correspondent Imre Keresztes. 

Reuters (Umted Kingdom): POB 2040, 2l8t Floor, Bank Misr 
Tower, 153 Sharia Mimammad Farid, Cairo; tel. (2) 5777160; fax 
(2) 5771133; e-mail cairo.newsroom@reuters.com; internet www 
.reuters.com; Chief Alistair Lyon. 

United Press International (UPI) (USA): POB 872, 4 Sharia 
Eloui, Cairo; tel. (2) 3928106. 

Xinhua (New China) News Agency (People’s Republic of China): 
2 Moussa Galal Sq., Mohandessin, Cairo; tel. (2) 3448950. 

The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reopened its office in Cairo in 1986. 
The Saudi Press ^ency (SPA) is also represented in Cairo. 

PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 

Egyptian Press Syndicate: Cairo; Chair. Ibrahim Nafkh. 

Foreign Press Association: Room 2037, Mariot Hotel, Cairo; tel. 

(2) 3419967. 

Publishers 

General Egyptian Book Organization: POB 1660, 117 Sharia 
Comiche en-Nll, Boulac, Cairo; tel. (2) 5776371; fax (2) 5754213; 
e-mail ssarhan@idsc.gov.eg, f. 1961; editing, publishing and distribu- 
tion; organizer of Cairo International Book Fair; affiliated to the 
Ministry of Culture; Chair Dr Samir Sariian; Commercial Dir Samir 
Saad Khalil. 

Alexandria 

Alexandria University Press: Shatby, Alexandria. 

Dar al-Matbo al-Gadidah: 5 Sharia St Mark, Alexandria; tel. 

(3) 4825608; fax (3) 4833819; agriculture, information sciences; 
social sciences. 

Egyptian Printing and Publishing House: Ahmad es-Sayed 
literouf, 59 Saha Zaghoul, Alexandria; f. 1947. 

Maison Egyptienne dTlditions: Ahmad es-Sayed Marouf, Sharia 
Adib, Alexandria; f. 1950. 

Maktab al-Misri al-Hadith li-t-Tiba wan-Nashr: 7 Sharia 
Noubar, Alexandria; also at 2 Sharia Sherif, Cairo; Man. Ahmad 
Yehia. 

Cairo 

Al-Ahram Establishment: Al-Ahram Bldg, 6 Sharia al-Galaa, 
Cairo 11511; tel. (2) 5786100; fax (2) 6786023; e-mail ahram© 
ahram.org.ep internet www.ahram.org.eg; f. 1875; publ. newspa- 
pers, magazines and books, incl. Al-Ahram; Chair, and Chief Editor 
IBRAHIM Nafei; Dep. Chair, and Gen. Man. Ali Giioneim. 

Akhbar al-Yawm Publishing Group: 6 Sharia as-Sahafa, Cairo; 
tel. (2) 6748100; fax (2) 6748895; f. 1944; publ. AlAkhbar (daily), 
Akhbar al-Yawm (weekly), and colour magazine Akher Sa*a 
(weekly); Pres. Ibrahim Saad. 

Argus Press: 10 Shana Zakaria Ahmad, Cairo; Owners Karnig 
Hagopian and Abd al-Mbguid Muhammad. 

Boustanys Publishing House: 29 Shana Faggalah, Cairo 11271; 
tel. (2)5915315; fax (2) 4177916; e-mail bph@ritsec3.com.eg; internet 
www.bou8tanys.com; f. 1900; fiction, poetry, history, biography, 
philosophy, language, literature, politics, religion, archaeology, 
Egyptology; Chief Exec Mrs FadwaBoustany. 

Cairo University Press: Al-Giza, Cairo; tel. (2) 846144. 

Dar al-Gomhouriya: 24 Sharia Zakaria Ahmad, Cairo; tel. (2) 
5781010; fax (2) 5784747; affiliate of At-Tahrir Printing and Pub- 
lishing House; publications include the dailies, Al-Gomhouriya, Al- 
Misaa, Egyptian Gazette and Le Progres Egyptian; Pres. Samir 
Ragab. 

Dar al-Hilal Publishing Institution: 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz 
el-Arab, Cairo 116117^. (2) 3625450; fax (2) 3625469; f. 1892; 
publ. Al-Hilal, Riwayat al-Hilal, Kitab al-Hilal, Tabibak al-Khass 
(monthlies); Al-Mussawar, Al-Kawakeb, Hawaa, Samir, Mickey 
(weeklies); Chief Exec. Makran Muhammad Ahmad. 

Dar al-Eitab al-Masri: POB 156, 33 Sharia Qasr en-Nil, Cairo 
11511; tel. (2) 3922168; fax (2) 3924657; e-mail hlelzeinCidatum 
.com.eg; f. 1929; publishing, printing and distribution; publishers of 
books on Islam and history, as well as dictionaries, encyclopaedias, 
textbooks, children’s books and books of general interest; Pres, and 
Man. Dir Hassan ez-Zein. 

Dar al-Maarefi 1119 Sharia Comiche en-Nil, Cairo; tel. (2) 
5777077; fax (2) 5744999; e-mail maarefi^dselgov.eg; f. 1890; pub- 
lishing, printing and distribution of wide variety of books in Arabic 
and other languages; publishers of October magazine; Chair, and 
Man. Dir Ragab al-Bana. 
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SS» ?o ^ Editions Universitaires dTigypte): 

?SJ?QQ7^’> 1L®^® ®) 3934606; 6x (2) 

3921997, L 1947, university textbooks, academic works, encyclo- 
paeciia* 

Dar aA-Shoronk mUshing House: 8 Sharia Sebaweh el-Masri, 
Nasr Cit^ Cairo 11371; tel. (2) 4023399; fax (2) 4037567; e-mail 
imoallenii^horo’uk.coin; f. 1968; publishing, printing and distribu- 
tion; publ^hers of books on politics, history, Islamic studies, eco- 
nomics, literature, art and children’s books; Chair. InpAmyr el- 
MoallemAdel. 


Dar ath-Thakafah al-Gadidah: 32 Sharia Sabiy Abou Alam, 
Cairo; tel. (2) 42718; f. 1968; Pres. Muhammad Yousuf Elguindi. 

Editions le Progr^s: 6 Sharia Sherif Pasha, Cairo; Propr Wadi 
Shoukri. 


Egyptian Co for Printing and Publishing: 40 Sharia Noubar, 
Cairo; tel. (2) 21310; Chair. Muhammad Mahmoud Hamed. 

El ias Modem Publishing House: 1 Sharia Kenisset ar-Rum el- 
Kathulik, Daher, Cairo; td. (2) 5903756; fax (2) 5880091, e-mail 
eliasmph@gega.net; internet www.eliaspublishi^.com; f. 1913; pub- 
lishing, printing and distribution; pubis dictionaries, children’s 
books and books on linguistics, poetiy and arts; Man. Dir Laura 
Kpoury; Gen. Man. Nadim Elias. 

Lag^t at-Taalif wat-Targama wan-Nashr (Committee for 
Writing, Translating and Publishing Books): 9 Sharia el-l^rdassi 
(Abdine), Cairo. 

Librairie La Renaisssuice d’Egypte (Haussan Muhammad & 
Sons): POB 2172, 9 Sharia Adly, Cairo; f. 1930; religion, history, 
geography, medicine, architecture, economics, politics, law, phil- 
osophy, psychology, children’s books, atiases, dictionaries; Man. 
Hassan Muhammad. 

Maktabet Misr: POB 16, 3 Sharia Kamal Sidki, Cairo; tel. (2) 
5898653; fax (2) 6907593; f. 1932; pubis wide variety of fiction, 
biographies and textbooks for schools and universities; Man. Amir 
Said Gouda es-Sahhar. 

Middle East Book Centre: 46 Sharia Qasr en-Nil, Cairo; tel. (2) 
910980; f. 1954; biography, fiction, history, language, litwature, 
religion, philosophy, sciences; Man. Dir Dr A. M. Moshaerapa. 
National Centre for Educational Research and Development: 
12 Sharia Waked, el-Borg el-Faddy, POB 836, Cairo; tel. (2) 3930981; 
f. 1956; formerly Documentation and Research Centre for Education 
(Ministry of Education); bibliographies, directories, information and 
education bulletins; Dir Prof. Abd el-Pattah Galal. 

National Library Press (Dar al-Kutub): Midan Ahmad Maher, 
Cairo; bibliographic works. 

Senouhy Publishers: 54 Sharia Abd al-Khalek Sarwat, Cairo; 
f. 1956; history, poetry, regional interests, religion, non-fiction; Man. 
Dir Leila A. Fadel. 

At-Tahrir Printing and Publishing House: 24 Sharia Zakaria 
Ahmad, Cairo; tel. (2) 5781222; fax (2) 2784747; e-mail eltairir® 
eltahrir.net, internet www.eltahrir.net; f. 1953; affil. to Shura (Advi- 
sory) Council; Pres, and Chair, of Bd Samir Ragab. 

Watanh Sharia Tala’at Harb, Cairo; tel. (2) 3927201; fax (2) 
3935946; Editor-in-Chief Dr Sami Aziz. 


Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Telecom Egypt: POB 2271, Sharia Ramses, Cairo 11511; tel. (2) 
5793444; fax (2) 5744244; f. 1957; privatization scheduled for 2000; 
Chair. Ahl Hamed Beshir. 

Egyptian Company for Mobile Services (MobiNU): Cairo; began 
operation of the existing state-controlled mobile telecommunications 
network in early 1998; CEO Osman Sultan. 

MisrFone (Click GSM): Cairo; f. 1998; mobile telmhone service 

S rovider; majority-owned by Vodafone Air Touch (UK/US); Chair. 
IuhammadNossair; CEO and Gen. Man. Muhammad el-Hamasy. 

BROADCASTING 

Radio 

Egyptian Radio and Television Union (ERTU): POB 11511, 
Cairo 1186; tel. (2) 5787120; fax (2) 746989; internet www.sis.gov.eg/' 
vidaudio/html/audhofin.htm; f. 1928; 450 hours daily. Home Service 
radio programmes in Arabic, English and French; foreign services 
in Aramc, English, Frendti, Swahili, Hausa, Bengah, Urdu, German, 
Spanish, Armenian, Greek, Hebrew, Indonesian, Malay, Thai, 
Hindi, Pushtu, Persian, Turkish, Somali, Portuguese, Fulani, Ital- 
ian, Zulu, Shona, Sindebele, Lingala, Afar, Amharic, Yoruba, Wolof, 
Bambara; Pres. Amin Bassiouni. 


Middle East Radio: Soci5t5 Egyptienne de Publicity, 24-26 Sharia 
Zakaria Ahmad, Cairo; tel. (2) 5781010; fax (2) 6784747; internet 
www.tahriv.net. 


Television 

Egyptian Radio and Television Union (ERTU): (see Radio) 

Finance 

(cap. = capital; dep. = deposits; 
res = reserves; m. = million; brs = branches; 
amounts in Egyptian pounds unless otherwise stated) 

BANKING 

The whole banking system was nationalized in 1961. Since 1974 
foreign and private-sector banks have been allowed to play a role 
in the economy, and in June 1998 there were 65 banks operating in 
Egypt, including eight public-sector banks, 24 commercial banks 
and 31 investment and merchant banks (of which 20 were branches 
of foreign banks). 


Central Bank 

Central Bank of Egypt: 31 Sharia Qasr en-Nil, Cairo; tel. (2) 
3931514; fax (2) 3926361; f. 1961; state-owned; cap. 100m., dep. 
97,584m., total assets 135,209m. (June 1998); Gov. and Chair. Ismail 
Hassan Muhammad; Dep. Gov, Muhammad Au el-Barbary; 3 brs. 

Commercial and Specialized Banks 
Alexandria Commercial and Maritime Bank, SAE: POB 2376, 
85 ave el-Hourriya, Alexandria 21519; tel. (3) 4921556; fax (3) 
4913706; f. 1981; cap. 74.9m., res 116.2m., dep. 1,182.2m., total 
assets 1,451.2m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Muhammad Adel el-Barkouki; 
Gen. Man. Salahed-DinM.H. Omar; 6 brs. 

Arab Land Bank: POB 26, 78 Sharia Gamaat ad-Duwal Alarabiya, 
Cairo; tel. (2) 3383691; fax (2) 3383661; f. 1947; state-owned; cap. 
95m., res 62.5m., dep. 4,572m., total assets 5,028.7m. (June 1998); 
Chair. Alaa Aloussiya; Gen. Man. Ahmad el-Aroussi. 

Bank of Alexandria: 6 Sharia Salah Salem, Alexandria; and 49 
Sharia Qasr en-Nil, Cairo; tel. (3) 4830159 (Alexandria), (2) 3913822 
(Cairo); fiax (3) 4839968 (Alexandria), (2) 3919806 ((5airo); e-mail 
foreign@alexbank.com; internet www.alexbank.com; f. 1957; state- 
owned; cap. 700m., res 386.5m., dep. 17,720m., total assets 
20,287.9m. (June 1998); Chair. MahmoudAbd as-SalamOmar; 191 brs. 
Bank of Commerce and Development (At-Tegaryoon): POB 
1373, 13 Sharia 26 July, Mohandessin, Cairo (Agouza); tel. (2) 
3472063; fax (2) 3450581; f. 1980; cap. 205.9m., dep. 583.2m., total 
assets 903.4m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and Man. Dir Samir Muhammad 
F ouADEL-QASRi;6brs. 

Banque du Caire, SAE: POB 1495, 30 Sharia Rushdi, Cairo 
(Abdeen); tel. (2) 3904554; fax (2) 3908992; internet 

www.bdc.com.eg; f. 1952; state-owned; cap. 750.0m., res 431.0m., 
dep. 29,029.0m, total assets 31,875m (June 1998); Chair. 
Muhammad Abd el-Fathi; Man. Dir Ahmad el-Baedai; 261 brs in Egypt, 
5 abroad. 

Banque Misr: 151 Sharia Muhammad Farid, Cairo; tel. (2) 
3912711; fax (2) 3919779; internet www.hanquemisr.com; f. 1920; 
state-owned since 1960; cap. 1,000m, res 662.7m., dep. 45,927.4m., 
total assets 60,499.4m. (June 1997); Chair. Dr Bahaa ed-Din Helmy 
Ismail; 420 brs. 

Conunercial International Bank (Egypt), SAE: POB 2430, Nile 
Tower Bldg, 21-23 Sharia Giza, Cairo (Giza); tel. (2) 5701949; fax 
(2) 6703172; e-mail info@cibeg.com; internet www.cibeg.com; 1 1976 
as Chase National Bank (Egypt) SAE; adopted present name 1987; 
National Bank of Egypt has 19.6% interest. International Finance 
Corpn 5%; cap. 660m., dep. 9,942.7m., total assets 13,277.3m (Dec. 
1998); Exec. Chair, and Man. Dir Mahmoud Abd AL-Am; Dep. Man. 
Dir HishamEzzal-Arab; 28 brs. 

Egyptian British Baiok, SAE: POB 126, Abou el-Feda Bldg, 3 
Sharia Abou el-Feda, Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3409186; fax (2) 
3414010; f. 1982; the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Coiporation 
has a 40% shareholding, Egyptian interests 61%, other Arab 
interests 9%; cap. 135.2m., res 46.7m., dep. 2,271.5m., total assets 
2,667.2m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Dr Ibrahim Abou el-Eyoun A. Kamal; 
Man. Dir Abd as-Salam el-Anwar; 6 brs. 

Export Development Bank of Egypt (EDBE): Evergreen Bldg, 
10 Sharia Talaat Harb, Cairo 11511; f. 1983 to replace National 
Import-Export Bank; tel. (2) 5749654; fax (2) 6790394; cap. 250m., 
res 230.6m., dep. 2,660.5m., total assets 3,543.5m. (June 1998); 
Chair. Mahmoud Muhammad Mahmoud; Vice-Chair. Salah ed-Din 
Fahmy; 13 brs. 

National Bank for Development (NBD): POB 647, 5 Sharia el- 
Borsa el-(jedida, Cairo 11511; ted. (2) 3928849; fax (2) 3905681; 
e-mail nbd@intemetegypt.com; internet www.nbdegypt.com; 
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f. 1980; cap. 176.3m., res 143.6m., dep. 6,491m., total assets 6,206m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair, and Man. Dir Mijhammad Zaki el-Orabi; 67 brs; 
there are affiliated National Banks for Development in 16 govemor- 
ates. 

National Bank of Egypt: FOB 11611, National Bank of E^t 
Tower, 1187 Comiche en-Nil, Cairo; tel. (2) 6749101; fax (2) 6762672; 
e-mail nbe@nbe.com.eg; internet www.nbe.com.eg; f. 1898; national- 
ized 1960; handles all commercial banking operations; cap. 1,000m., 
res 2,46to., dep. 64,716m., total assets 66,297m. (June 1999); Chair. 
Ahmad Diaa ed-Din Fahmy; Dep. Chair. Hussein Abd al-Aziz Hussein; 
343 brs. 

Principal Bank for Development and Agricultural Credit: 

FOB 11669, 110 Sharia Qasr ef-Eini, Cairo; tel. (2) 3661204; fax (2) 
3648337, f. 1976 to succeed former credit organizations; state-owned; 
cap. 1,106m., res 246m., dep. 6,244m., totm assets 10,257m. (June 
1997); Chair. Hassan Khidr; 8 brs. 

Soci4t6 Arabe Internationale de Banque (SAIB): FOB 64, 56 
Sharia Garnet ed-Dowal al-Arabia, Mohandessin, Cairo (Gizak tel. 
(2) 3499463; fax (2) 3603497; f. 1976; the Arab International Bank 
has a 39.3% share, otiier interests 60.7%; cm. US$42m., res 
US $29.8m., dep. US $329.1m., total assets US $426.8m. (Dec. 1998); 
Chair. Dr Hassan Abbas Zaki; Man. Dir Muhammad Nour; 4 brs. 
United Bank of Egypt (UBE): Cairo Center, 106 Sharia Qasr el- 
Eini, Cairo; tel. (2) 7920146; fax (2) 7920153; e-mail info@ube.net; 
internet www.ube.net; f. 1981 as Dakahlia National Bank for De- 
velopment; current name adopted in 1997; cap. 200m., total assets 
2,651.9m. (Dec. 1999); Chair, and Man. Dir Seip Coutry. 

Social Bank 

Nasser Social Bank: FOB 2552, 35 Sharia Qasr en-Nil, Cairo; tel. 
(2) 3924484; fax (2) 3921930; f. 1971; state-owned; interest-free 
savins and investment bank for social and economic activities, 
participating in social insurance, specializing in financing co-opera- 
tives, craftsmen and social institutions; cap. 20m.; Chair. Nassif 
Tahoon. 


Multinational Banks 

Arab African International Bank: FOB 60, 6 Midan es-Saray 
el-Eoubra, Msijlis ash-Sha’ab, Cairo 11516 (Garden City); tel. (2) 
7945094; fax (2) 7958493; internet www.aaibank.com; f. 1964 as 
Arab Amcan Bank, renamed 1978; cap. US $100.0m., res 
US $20.4m., dep. US $662.0m., total assets US $957.0m. (Dec. 1999); 
commercial investment bank; shareholders are Govts of Kuwait, 
Egypt, Algeria, Jordan and Qatar, Bank Al-Jazira (Saudi Arabia), 
Rafidain Bank (Iraq), individuals and Arab institutions; Chair, 
and Man. Dir Dr Fahed Muhammad ar-Rashed; Gen. Man. Hassan 
Abdullah; 6 brs in Egypt, 4 abroad. 

Arab International Bank: FOB 1563, 36 Sharia Abd al-Khalek 
Sarwat, Cano; tel. (2) 3918794; fax (2) 3916233; internet 
www.aib-egMt.com; f. 1971 as Eg^tian International Bank for 
Foreign Tr^e and Investment, renamed 1974; cap. US $240m., res 
US $101.6m., dep. US $1, 982.7m., total assets US $2, 370.3m. (June 
1999); offshore bank; aims to promote trade and investment in 
shareholders’ countries and other Arab countries; owned ^ Egypt, 
Libya, UAE, Oman, Qatar and private Arab shareholders; Chair. Dr 
Mustafa Khalil; Man. Dir AlyDabbous; 6 brs in Egypt, 1 in Bahrain. 


Commercial Foreign Venture Banks 
Alwatany Bank of Egypt: FOB 63, 13 Sharia Semar, Dr Fouad 
Mohi ed-Din Sq., Garnet ed-Dewal al-Arabia, Mohandessin, Cairo 
12655; tel. (2) 3388816; fax (2) 3379302; e-mail watany@alwatany 
.com.eg; internet www.alwatany.com.eg; f. 1980: cap. 105,0m., res 
206 Im., dep. 2,733.4m., total assets 3,257.7m. (Dec, 1998); Chair. 
Adel Hussein Ezzi; Man. Dir Nabil Ahmad Gouda es-Sahar; 13 brs. 
Banque du Caire et de Paris: FOB 2441, 3 Sharia Latin America, 
Cairo (Garden Cily); tel. (2) 7948323; fax (2) 7940619; e-mail 
bcpegyphSbcpegyptcom; f. 1977; BNF Group Faribas has 76% 
interest and Banque du Caire 22%; cap. 50.5m., res 30.3m., dep. 
970.3m., total assets 1,173.4m. (Dec 1998); Chair. Hassan Mamdouh 
Hassan; Man. Dir Fierre Vermenouze; 6 brs. 

Cairo Barclays Bank, SAE: FOB 110, 12 Midan esh-Sheikh 
Yousuf, Cairo (Garden City); tel. (2) 3662600; fax (2) 3662810; f. 
1975 as Cairo Barclays Int. Bank; name changed to Banque du 
Caire Barclays International in 1983; renamed in 1999; Barclays 
Bank has 60%, Banque du Caire 40%; cap. 50m., res 113.0m., dep. 
1,792m., total assets 2,173m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Andrew Buxton; 
Man. Dir Wagdi Rabbat; 4 brs. 


Cairo Far East Bank, SAE: FOB 757, 104 Corniche en-Nil, Cairo 
(Dokki); tel. (2) 3362516; fax (2) 3483818; f. 1978; cap. 61.0m., res 
18.1m., dep. 283.9m., total assets 374.9m. (Dec. 1997); Chair. Dr 
Hassan Fagen-Nour; Man . Dir Fawzia Yousuf; 3 brs. 

Cr^t bt^tional dTEgypte: 46 Sharia el-Batal Ahmad Abd 
al-^, Mohandeasin, Cairo; tel. (2) 3361897; fsa (2) 3608678; e- 
mail cie@soficom.com.eg; f. 1977; Credit Commercial de France has 


93.3% interest, others 6.7%; cap. 60.2m., res 32.4m., total assets 
909.0m. (Dec. 1999); Chief Gen. Man. Georges Choueiri; 3 brs. 
Delta International Bank: FOB 1169, 1113 Corniche en-Nil, 
Cairo; tel. (2) 6753492; fox (2) 5743403; f. 1978; cap. 300m., res 
100.1m., dep. 1,268m., total assets 1,774m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and 
Man. Dir Aii Muhammad Negm; 16 brs. 

Egyptian American Bank: FOB 1825, 4 & 6 Sharia Hassan Sabri, 
Cairo (Zamalek); tel. (2) 3391576; fax (2) 3420266; e-mail kafah® 
eab-online.com; internet www.eab-online.com; f 1976; Amex Hold- 
ings Inc. has 40.8% interest. Bank of Alexandria 35.8% and Fublic 
23.4%; cap. 144m., res 310m., dep. 4,473m., total assets 5,608m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair. Mahmoud Abd as-Salam Omar; Man. Dir James D. 
Vaughan; 29 brs. 

Egyptian Commercial Bank: FOB 92, 4th Floor, Evergreen Bldg, 
10 Sharia Talaat Harb, Mailis ash-Sha’ab, Cairo; tel. (2) 5779766; 
fax (2) 5799862; f. 1978 as Alexandria-Kuwait International Bank, 
name changed as above m 1997; cap. 125m., res 10.3m., dep. 
1,268.8m., total assets 1,446.8m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Muhammad Abd 
al-Wahad; Gen. Man. Ahmad Nabil el-Minoupi; 7 brs. 

Egyptian Gulf Bank: FOB 56, El-Orman Flaza Bldg, 8-10 Sharia 
Ahmad Nessim, Cairo (Giza); tel. (2) 3606640; fax (2) 3606612* e- 
mail h.r.egb(^stl.mist.com.eg; f. 1981; Misr Insurance Co has 
20.2% interest; cap. 217.7m., res 22.0m., dep. 1,961.7m., total assets 
2,332.1m. (Dec 1998); Chair. Salah ed-Din Muhammad Mahmoud; 
Man. Dir Muhammad Barakat; 5 brs. 

Egyptian-Saudi Finance Bank: FOB 188, Es-Sabbah Tower, 8 
Sharia Ibrahim Naguib, Cairo (Garden City); tel. (2) 3546208; fax 
(2) 3542911; internet www.esfbank.com; f. 1980 as Pyramids Bank; 
cap. 100.0m., res 12.3m., dep. 1,262.0m., total assets 1,699. Im. (Dec. 
1998); Chair. Sheikh Saleh Abdullah Kamal; Man. Dir SobhyBadawy 
Yahia; 7 brs. 

Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt: FOB 2446, 1113 Comiche en-Nil, 
Cairo 11611; tel. (2) 6753109; fax (2) 777301; f. 1979; all banking 
operations conducted according to Islamic principles; cap. 263.7m., 
res 35.8m., dep. 6,080.5m., total assets 6,843.6m. (June 1998); Chair. 
Prince Muhammad al-Falsal as-Sa’ud; Gen. Man. Yousuf AirBAGKiR 
Mudawi; 14 brs. 

Misr Exterior Bank, SAE: Cairo Plaza Bldg, Comiche en-Nil, 
Boulaque, Cairo; tel. (2) 778701; fax (2) 762806, e-mail meb2@ 
rite.com; internet www.misrext.com; f. 1981; Misr International 
Bank has 30.1% interest, Banque Misr 19.5%; cap. 61.1m., res 
214.7m., dep. 5,048.4m., total assets 5,488.7m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. 
Muhammad NAsa Ibrahim; Dep. Chair, and Man. Dir AbduuahTayel; 
9 brs. 

Misr International Bank, SAE: FOB 218, 54 Sharia el-Batal 
Ahmad Abd al-Aziz, Mohandessin, Cairo 12411; tel. (2) 3497091; 
fax (2) 3498072; f. 1975; the Banque Misr has 20.0% interest, Banco 
di Roma 10%, UBAF London 8.5%, Europartners 7.9%; cm. 112.5m., 
res 552.8m., dep. 72657.1m., total assets 9,140.9m. (Dec. 1998); 
Chair. Bahaa ed-Din Helmy; Man. Dir Kamal SoRoim; 14 brs. 
Misr-Aiherica International Bank: FOB 1003, 12 Sharia Nadi 
es-Seid, Cairo 11511 (Dokki); tel. (2) 3616623; fax (2) 3616610; e- 
mail niaib(®instinct.net; f. 1977; Banque du Caire has 33% interest, 
Misr Insurance Co 33%, Industrial Development Bank of Egypt 
17%, SA for Investments, Luxembourg 17%; cap. 76m., res 28.6m., 
dep. 871.1m., total assets 1,024.5m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and Man. 
Dir Ahmad bl-Bardai; 7 brs. 

Misr-Romanian Bank, SAE: 54 Sharia Lebanon, Mohandessin, 
Cairo; tel. (2) 3039825; fax (2) 3039804; e-mail mrbeg^e-eg.com; 
internet www.mrb.com.eg; f. 1977; Banque Misr has 33% interest, 
Romanian Commercial Bank (Bucharest) 19%, Bank of Agriculture 
(Bucharest) 16%, and Romanian Bank for Development (Bucharest) 
15%; CM. 58.0m., res 181.7m., dep. 1,291.0m, total assets 1,676.5m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair. Dr Bahaa ed-Din Helmy Ismail; 6 brs in Egypt, 3 
in Romania. 

Mohandes Bank: FOB 170, 3-6 Sharia Mossadek, Cairo (Dokki); 
tel. (2) 3373110; fax (2) 3362741; internet www.mohandesbMk com; 
f. 1979; cap. 160m., res 16.9m., dep. 3,373.1m., total assets 3,676.4m. 
(Dec. 1997); Chair. Eng. Hussein FayekSabbour; Man. Dir Muhammad 
Adel Hashish; 10 brs. 

Nile Bank, SAE: FOB 2741, 35 Sharia Ramses, Abd al-Moneim 
Riad Sq., Cairo; tel. (2) 6741417; fax (2) 5766296; e-mail nilebank® 
egyptonlme.com; f. 1978; cap. 93.9m., res 26.1m., dep. 1,216.9m., 
total assets 1,384.4m. (Dec. 1997); Chair. Issa el-Ayouty; Man. Dir 
Muhammad es-Sabagh; 18 brs. 

Suez Canal Bank, SAE: FOB 2620, 11 Sharia Muhammad Sabry 
Abou Alam, Cairo; tel. (2) 3931033; fax (2) 3913622; e-mail 
seifi@8cbank.com.eg; internet www.scbank.com.eg; f. 1978; cap. 
100m., res 360.5m., dep. 6,884.8m., total assets 8,270.2m. (Dec. 
1998); Chair, and Man. Dir Moustapa Fayez HablaS; 16 brs. 

Non-Commercial Banks 

Banl^ Corporation-Egypt, SAE: FOB 61, Mdlis ash- 
Sha’ab, 5 Midan es-Saray, el-Koubra, Cairo 11611 (Garden (Jity); tel. 
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(2) 7960948; fax (2) 7966239; e-mail abceffi^t@arabbaiikiiig,com.eK 
mtemet v/ w w.^abbaiikii^.com.eg; f. 1982 as Egypt Arab Afiican 
Bai^; acqumed by Arab Banking Corporation (Mirain) in 1999; 
Arab B anking Corporation has 93% interest, other interests 7%; 
cap. 76m., res 67m., dep. 793m., total assets 1,138m. (Dec. 1998); 
merchant and investment bank services; C hair . EssA Muhammad 
GhanemElswedy; Vice Chair. George EliaKaram; 6 brs. 


Investment Bank; FOB 826, Cairo Sl^ Center Bldg, 8 Sharia 
Abd al-Khalek Sarwat, Cairo; teL (2) 6769267; fax (2) 770329; e- 
mail armbank@mstl.mist.com.eg; f. 1978 as Union Arab Bank for 
Development and Investment; Egyptian/Syrian/Libyan joint ven- 
^®® 2-5m., dep. 1,106.6m., total assets 1,231,9m. 
(Dec. 1997); Chair. Prof. Dr Muhammad Ahmad ar-Razaz; 13 brs. 

Housing and Development Bank, SAE; FOB 234, 12 Sharia 
Syria, Mohandessin, Cairo; tel. (2) 3492013; fax (2) 3600712; e- 
mail hdb@intemetegypt.com; f. 1979; cwo. 64nL, res 149.8m., dep. 
1,603.6m., (Dec. 1997); Chair, and Man Dir Muhammad Tala’atAbou 
Seda; 24 brs. 


Islamic International Bank for Investment atiH Development: 
FOB 180, 4 Sharia Ali Ismail, Mesaha Sq., Cairo (Dokki); tel. 
(2) 3489983; fax (2) 3600771; e-mail ibid@infinitycom.eg; internet 
www.iibid.com; f. 1980; cap. 133.8m., res -26.7m., dep. 2,131.8m., 
total assets 2,346.6m. (Dec. 1997); (Shair. Path Allah Amin Zayed; 
Gen. Man. Sayed Muhammad el-Menshawy; 8 brs. 

Misr Iran Development Bank: FOB 219, Nile Tower Bldg, 21-23 
Charles de Gaulle Ave, Sharia Giza, Cairo (Giza); tel. (2) 6727311; 
fax (2) 6701186; e-mail midb@mstl.mist.com.eg; f. 1976; the Bank 
of Alexandria has 39.73% interest, Misr Insurance Co 39.73%, Iran 
Foreign Investment Co 20.64%; cap. 211.4m., res 116,6m., dep. 
826.4m., total assets 1,244.8m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Dr Mahmoud 
Salah ed-Din Hamed; Man. Dir Dr al-Motaz ItosouR; 7 brs. 
National Soci4t4 G4n4rale Bank, SAE: FOB 2664, Evergreen 
Bldg, 10 Sharia Tala’at Harb, Cairo; tel. (2) 6749376; fax (2) 6776249; 
e-mail runsgbcr@nisys.eg.net; f. 1978; the National Bank of Egypt 
has 18% interest, Socidte Gen4rale de Paris 51%, other interests 
31%; cap. 160m., res 168.0m., dep. 3,465.2m., total assets 4,063.0m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair. Muhammad Madbouly; CEO Jerome Guiraud; 8 brs. 


STOCK EXCHANGES 

Capital Market Authority: 20 Sharia Emad ed-Din, Cairo; tel. (2) 
5741000; fax (2) 5755339; e-mail cmauth@idsc.gov.eg; f. 1979; Chair 
Dr Muhammad Taymour; Dep. Chair. Ashrap Shams ed-Din, 

Cairo Stock Exchange: 4 Sharia esh-Sherifein, Cairo; tel. (2) 
3921447; fax (2) 3928626; f. 1904; Chair. Dr Samehat-Torgoman. 

Alexandria Stock Exchange: 11 Sharia Talaat Harb, Menshia, 
Alexandria; tel. (3) 4836432; fax (3) 4823039; f. 1861; Chair. Dr 
Sameh at-Torgoman. 


INSURANCE 

Al-Ahly Insurance: Cairo; state-owned; scheduled for privatiza- 
tion. 

Arab International Insurance Co: FOB 2704, 28 Sharia Talaat 
Harb, Cairo; tel. (2) 5746322; fax (2) 760063; f. 1976; a joint-stock 
free zone company established by Egyptian and foreign insurance 
companies; Chair, and Man. Dir Hassan Muhammad H^z 
Ach-Chark Insurance Co: 15 Sharia Qasr en-NB, Cairo; tel. (2) 
5740456; fax (2) 5753316; e-mail insLchark@frcu.eun,eg, f. 1931; 
due to be privatized in 2000; general and life; Chair. Anwar Zekry. 

Egyptian Reinsurance Co, SAE: FOB 960, 7 Sharia Abd al-Latif 
Boma, Cairo (Garden City); tel. (2) 3543354; fax (2) 3657483; e-mail 
egyptre^touch.com; internet www.egyptre.com.eg, f. 1967; due to 
be privatized in 2000; Chair. Abd al-Monem M. Emam. 

L’Epargne, SAE: FOB 648, Immeuble Chemla, Sharia 26 July, 
Cairo; all types of insurance. 

Al-Iktisad esh-Shabee, SAE: 11 Sharia Emad ed-Din, Cairo; 
f. 1948; Man. Dir and Gen. Man. W. Khayat. 

Misr Insurance Co: FOB 261, 44a Sharia Dokki, Cairo (Dokki); 
tel. (2) 3355350; fax (2) 3370428; e-mail micfin@frcu.eun.ep internet 
www.frcu.eun.eg, f. 1934; all classes of insurance and reinsurance; 
due to be privatized in 2000; Chair. Muhammad et-Teir. 

Mohandes Insurance Co: FOB 62, 3 El-Mesaha Sq., Cairo (Dokki); 
tel. (2) 3352162; fax (2) 3352697; e-mail mohandes@mistl 
.mist.com.eg, f. 1980; privately-owned; insurance and reinsurance; 
Chair, and Man. Dir Samir Moustafa Mbtwalli. 

Al-Mottahida: FOB 804, 9 Sharia Sulayman Pasha, Cairo; f. 1957. 

National Insurance Co of Egypt, SAE: FOB 592, 41 Shana Qasr 
en-Nil, Cairo; tel. (2) 3910731;lax (2) 3909133; f. 1900; cap. 100m.; 
due to be privatized in 2000; Chair, Muhammad Abul-Yazeed. 
Provident Association of Egypt, SAE: FOB 390, 9 Sharia Sherif 
Pasha, Alexandria; f. 1936; Man. Dir G. C. Vorloou. 


Trade and Industry 

GOVERNMENT AGENCY 

Eg^tian Geological Survey and Mining Authoriiy (EGSM^ : 
3 Sharia Salah Sialem, Abbassia, Cairo; tel. (2) 4829925; fax (2) 
4820128; f. 1896; state supervisory authority concerned wiib geo- 
logical mapping, mmeral exploration and other mining activities; 
Chair. M. E. el-Henawy 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION 

General Authority for Investment (GAFl): FOB 1007, 8 Sharia 
Adly, Cairo; tel. (2) 3906163; fax (2) 3907315; Chair. Dr Eng, 
Muhammad el-Ghamrawi Dawoud. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce: 4 el-FalaH Sq., Cairo; 
tel. (2) 3551164; fax (2) 3557940; Pres. IdAHMOUD el-Araby. 

Alexandria 

Alexandria Chamber of Commerce: 31 Sharia el-Ghorfa Altoga- 
riya, Alexandria; tel. (3) 809339; fax (2) 808993; Pres. Moustapa 
en-Naggar. 


Cairo 

American Chamber of Commerce in Egypt: Cairo; e-mail web® 
amcbam.org.eg, mtemet www.amcham.org.eg. 

Cairo Chamber of Commerce: 4 el-Falaki Sq., Cairo; tel. (2) 
3558261; fax (2) 3663603; f. 1913; Pres. Mahmoud el-Araby; Sec.- 
Gen. Mostafa Zah Taha. 

In addition, there are 20 local chambers of commerce. 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATION 

Federation of Egyptian Industries: FOB 251, 26a Sharia Sherif 
Pasha, Cairo, and65 Gamal Abd an-Nasser Ave, Alexandria; tel. 
(2) 3928317 (Cairo), (3) 4928622 (Alexandria); fax (2) 3928075; 
f. 1922; Pres. Muhammad Farid Ehamis; represents the industrial 
community in Egypt 

PETROLEUM AND GAS 

Arab Petroleum Pipelines Co (SUMED): FOB 168, Es-Saray, 
431 El-Geish Ave, Louran, Alexandria; tel. (8) 6864138; fax (3) 
5871295; f. 1974; Suez-Mediterranean crude oil transportation pipe- 
line (capacity: 117m. tons per year) and petroleum terminal oper- 
ators; Chair, and Man. Dir Eng. Hazem Ai^ Hammad. 

Belayim Petroleum Co (PETROBEL): FOB 7074, Shana Gharb 
el-Estad, Cairo (Nasr Cily); tel. (2) 2621738; fax (2) 2609792; f. 1978; 
capital ecni^y shared between EGPC and International Egyptian 
Oil Co, v^ch is a subsidiary of ENI of Italy; petroleum and gas 
exploration, drilling and production; Chair, ana Man. Dir Farouk 
Kenawy. 

Egyptiaii General Petroleum Corporation (EGPC): FOB 2130, 
4m Sector, Sharia Palestine, New Maadi, Cairo; tel. (2) 3631452; 
fax (2) 3531457; state supervisory authority generally concerned 
with the planning of policies relating to petroleum activities in 
E|ypt with the object or securing the development of the petroleum 
industry and ensuiwits elective administration; Chair. Muhammad 
Tawila; Dep. Chair. Hasab en-Nabi Asal. 

General Petroleum Co (GPC): FOB 743, 8 Sharia Dr Moustafa 
Abou Zahra, Cairo (Nasr City); tel. (2) 4030975; fax (2) 4037602; 
f. 1957; wholly-owned subsidiary of EGPC; operates mainly in 
Eastern Desert^ Chair. Hussein Kamal. 

GASCO: Sheraton Heliopolis, 6a Sharia Moustafa Eifiaat, Cairo 
(Hehopolis); tel. (2) 2666468; fax (2) 2666469; e-mail gasc^Stoco 
.com.eg internet www.gasco.com.eg f. 1997; Gen. Man. Eng. 
Muhammad Ibrahim. 

Gulf of Suez Petroleum Co (GUPCO): FOB 2400, 4th Sector, 
Sharia Palestine, New Maadi, Cairo; tel. (2) 3520985; fax (2) 
3531286; f. 1965; partnershipbetween EGPC and Amoco-Ecypt Oil 
Co, whidi IS a subsidiary of BP (UK/US); developed the el-Morgan 
oilfield in the Gulf of Suez, also holds other exploration concessions 
in the Gulf of Suez and the Western Desert; Chair, and Man. Dir 
Ibrahim Salah Mahmoud; Gen. Man. L. D. McVay. 

Western Desert Petroleum Co (WEPCO): FOB 412, Alexandria; 
tel. (3) 4928710; f. 1967 as partner^p between EGPC (50% interest) 
and Phillips Petroleum (35%) and later Hispanoil (16%); developed 
Alamein, Yidma and Umharka fields in tiie Western Deseit and 
later Abu Qir ofiEshore gas field in 1978 followed by NAF gas field 
in 1987; Chair. Eng. Muhammad Moffl ed-Din Bahgat. 

Numerous foreign petroleum companies are prospecting for petro- 
leum in Egypt under agreements with EGPC. 
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Electricity 

In 1998 seven new electricity generation and distribution compames 
were created, under tiie dir^ ownership of the Eg 3 T)tian Electridiiy 
Authority. TTie Gk)vemment is planning the privatization of aU 
seven companies, beginning with the Cairo Electricity Company 
in 2001. 

Egyptian Electricity Authority (EEA); Sharia Ramses, Cairo 
(Nasr City); tel. (2) 2616301; fax (2) 2616512; Chair. Moustapa 

SUWAYDAN. 

Alexandria Electricity Distribution: 9 Sharia Sidi el-Liban, 
Alexandria; tel. (3) 4935726; fax (3) 4933223. 

Cairo Electricity Co; 53 Sharia 26 July, Cairo; tel. (2) 766612. 
Cairo Electricity Distribution: 53 Sharia 26 July, Cairo; tel. 
(2) 766400; fax (2) 760383; Gen. Man. Lofty el-Moshtly. 

Water 

National Association for Potable Water and Sanitary 
Drainage (NOPWASD); 6th Floor, Moeamma Bldg, et-Tahrir Sq., 
Cairo; td. (2) 3557664; fax (2) 3562869; f. 1981; water and sewerage 
authority; Chair. Muhammad Khaled Moustafa. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Egyptian Trade Union Federation (ETUF); 90 Sharia al-Galaa, 
Cairo; tel (2) 5740362; fax (2) 5753427; f. 1957; 23 affiliated unions; 
5m. mems; affiliated to the International Confederation of Arab 
Trade Unions and to the Organization of Afirican Trade Union 
Unity; Pres. Muhammad es-Sayed Rashid; Gen. Sec. Muhammad es- 
sayed Morsi. 

General Trade Union of Air Transport: 5 Shana Ahmad Sannan, 
St Fatima, Cairo (Heliopolis); 11,000 mems; Pres. Abd al-Monem 
FaragEisa; (3en. Sec. ShekataAbdal-Hamid. 

General Trade Union of Baziks and Insurance: 2 Sharia el- 
I^dy el-Fadel, Cairo; 56,000 mems; Pres. Mahmoud Muhammad Dab- 
bour; Gen. Sec. Abdou Hassan Muhammad Ali. 

General Trade Union of Building Workers: 9 Sharia Emad ed- 
Dm, Cairo; 150,000 mems; Pres. H^d Hassan Barakat; Gen. Sec. 
Salem Abd ar-Razek. 

General Trade Union of Chemical Workers: 90 Sharia al-Galaa, 
Cairo; fax (2) 5750490; 120,000 mems; Pres. Ibrahim el-Azhary; Gen. 
Sec GaapbrAbdel-Monem. 

General Trade Union of Commerce: 70 Sharia el-Gomhouriya, 
Cairo; tel. (2) 914124; f. 1903; more than 100,000 mems; Pres. Abd 
ar-Razek esh-Sherbeeni; Gen. Sec. Kamal Hussein A. Awad, 

General Trade Union of Food Industries: 3 Sharia Housni, 
Hadaek el-Koba, Cairo; 111,000 mems; Pres. Saad M. Ahmad; Gen. 
Sec. Adly Tanoub Ibrahim. 

General Trade Union of Health Services: 22 Shana esh-Sheikh 
Qamar, es-Sakakiny, Cairo; 56,000 mems; Pres. Ibrahim Abou el- 
fci Ibrahim; Gen. Sec. Ahmad Abd al-Latip Salem, 

General Trade Union of Hotels and Tourism Workers: POB 
606, 90 Sharia al-Galaa, Cairo; tel. and fax (2) 773901; 70,000 mems; 
Pres. Muhammad Hilal esh-Sharkawi. 

General Trade Union of Maritime Transport: 36 Sharia Sharif, 
Cairo; 46,000 mems; Pres. Thabet Muhammad bs-Sefari; Gen. Sec. 
Muhammad Ramadan Abou Tor. 

General Trade Union of Military Production: 90 Sharia al- 
Galaa, Cairo; 64,000 mems; Pres. Moustapa Muhammad Moungi; Gen. 
Sec. FekryImam. 

General Trade Union of Mine Workers: 5 Sharia Ali Sharawi, 
Hadaek el-Kob% Cairo; 14,000 mems; Pres. Abbas Mahmoud Ibrahim; 
Gen. Sec. Amin Hassan Amer. 

General Trade Union of Petroleum Workers: 5 Sharia Ali 
Sharawi, Hadaek el-Koba, Cairo; tel. (2) 4820091; fax (2) 4834551; 
60,000 mems; Pres. FauziAbdal-Bari; Gen. Sec. Amir Abd es-Salam. 
General Trade Union of Postal Workers: 90 Sharia al-Galaa, 
Cairo; 80,000 mems; Pres. Hassan Muhammad Eid; Gen. Sec. Salem 
Mahmoud Salem. 

General Trade Union of Press, Printing and Information: 90 
Sharia al-Galaa, Cairo; tel. (2) 740324; 55,000 mems; Pres. 
Muhammad Ali EL-Pnaa; Gen. Sec. Ahmad ed-Dessouki. 

Gener^ Trade Union of Public and Administrative Workers: 
2 Shana Muhammad Haggag, Midan et-Tahrir, Cairo; tel. (2) 
5742134; fax (2) 5752044; 260,000 mems; Pres. Dr Ahmad Abd az- 
Zaher; Gen. Sec. MukhtarHamouda. 

General Trade Union of Public Utilities Workers: 30 Sharia 
Shanf, Cairo; tel. and fax (2) 3938293; 290,000 mems; Pres. 
Muhammad es-Sayed Morsi; Gen. Sec. Muhammad Tala’atHaSan, 
General Trade Union of Railway Workers: POB 84 (el-Fag- 
galah), 15 Sharia Emad ed-Din, Cairo; tel. (2) 5930305; fax g) 
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5917776; 90,000 mems; Pres. Saber Ahmad Hilssain; Gen. Sec. 
Yasin Soluman. 

General Trade Union of Road Transport: 90 Sharia al-Galaa, 
Cairo; tel. (2) 5740413; fax (2) 5752955; 245,000 mems; Pres. Mounir 
BadrCheta; Gen. Sec. Salini Gunidi. 

General Trade Union of Telecommunications Workers: POB 
651, Cairo; 60,000 mems; Pres. KiiAlRi Hachem; Soc.-Gen. Ibrahim 
Saleh. 

General Trade Union of Textile Workers: 327 Sharia Shoubra, 
Cairo; 244,000 mems; Pres. Al Muhammad Doukdaa; Gen. Sec. 
Hassan Toulba Marzouk 

General Trade Union of Workers in Agriculture and Irriga- 
tion: 31 Sharia Mansour, Cairo (Bab el-Louk); tel. (2) 3541419; 

150.000 mems; Pres. Mukhtau Abd AirHAMin; Gon. Sec. Pathi A. 
Kurtam. 

General Trade Union of Workers in Engineering, Metal and 
Electrical Industries: 90 Sharia al-Galaa, Cairo; td. (2) 742519; 

160.000 mems; Pres. SaidGomaa; Gen. Sec. Muhammad Fares. 

Transport 

RAILWAYS 

The area of the Nile Delta is well served by railways. Lines also 
run from Cairo southward along the Nile to Aswan, and westward 
along the coast to Salloum. 

Egyptian National Railways: Station Bldg, Midan Ramses, Cairo 
11794; tel. (2) 5751000; fax (2) 5740000; f. 1852; length 8,600 km; 
42 km electrified; a 346-km line to carry phosphate and iron ore 
from the Bahariya mines, in the Western Desert, to the Holwan 
iron and steel works in south Cairo, was opened in 1973, and the 
Qena-Safaga line (length 223 km) came into operation in 1989; 
Ch^. (vacant). 

Alexandria Passenger Transport Authority; POB 466, Afiaton, 
esh-Shatby, Alexandria 21111; tel. (3) 5975223; fax (3) 5971187; 
e-mail chrmapta(§>cns-egypt.com; f. 1860; controls City Tramways 
(28 km), Ramleh Electric Railway (16 km), suburban buses and 
minibuses (1,688 km); 121 tram cars, 42 light railway throe-car sets; 
Chair, and Tech. Dir Eng. Medhat Hafez. 

Cairo Metro: National Authority for Tunnels, POB 466, Ramses 
Bldg, Midan Ramses, Cairo 11794; tel. (2) 5742968; fax (2) 5742950; 
construction of the first underground transport system in Africa 
and the Middle East began in Cairo in 1982; connects oloctrified 
Helwan line of Egyptian railways with the diesel el-Marg line, via 
a 4.2-km tunnel with five stations beneath central Cairo, making a 
44-km regional line with a total of 34 stations; gauge 1,436 mm, 
electrified; work on the first stage of the system was completed in 
July 1987, and it was opened in September; the second stage was 
completed in 1989; work on a second line linking Shoubra el-Imeima 
with central Cairo and Giza commenced in 1992. This now line will 
have a total length of 18.3 km. (13 km in tunnel) and 18 stations, 
two of which will interconnect with the first line. The first stage 
started operating between Shoubra el-Kheima and Ramses Square 
in 1996, the service extending to Tahrir Sguare in 1997. By mid- 
1999 15.8 km of the line was operational; the rest of the line, 
extending to Cairo University, is under construction and is due to 
be completed at the end of 2000; work on a third line connecting 
Imbaba with Cairo International Airport was duo to commence in 
2001; Chair. Dr Eng. MokbelM. esii-Shafik. 

Cairo Traxisport Authority: POB 264, Madinei Nasr, Cairo; tel. 
(2) 830633; length 78 km (electrified); gauge 1,000 mm; operates 16 
tram routes and 24 km of light railway; 720 cars; Chair. M. E. Abd 
es-Salam. 

Lower Egypt Railway: El-Mansoura; f. 1898; length 160 km; 
gauge 1,000 mm; 20 diesel railcars. 

ROADS 

There are good metalled main roads as follows: Cairo-Alexandria 
(desert road); Gairo-Banha-Tanta-Damanhoui>-Alexandria; Cairo- 
Suez( desert road); Cairo-Ismailia-Port Said or Suez; Cairo-Payoum 
(desert road); in 1997 there were some 41,300 km of roads, induding 

22.000 km of highways. The total length of road network at the end 
of 1999 was 44,000 km. The Ahmad Hamdi road tunnel (1.64 km) 
beneath the Suez Canal was opened in 1980. A 320-km macadamized 
road Imking Mersa Matruh, on the Mediterranean coast, with the 
oasis town of Siwa was completed in 1986. 

General Authority for Roads, Bridges and Land Transport- 
Ministry of Transport: 106 Sharia Qasr el-Eini, Cairo; tel. (2) 
3557429; fax (2) 3660591; e-mail garb@idsc.gov.eg; Chair. Muhammad 
Nabilel-Koussy. 

SHIPPING 

Egypt’s principal ports are Alexandria, Port Said and Suez. A port 
constructed at a cost of £E315m., and designed to handle up to 16m. 
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metric tons of grain, fruit and other merchandise per year (22% 
of the country’s projected imports by 2000) in its first stage of 
development, was opened at Damietta in 1986. The second stage 
vdll increase h^dling capacity to 25m. tons per year. A ferry 
. Nuweibeh and the Jordanian port of Aqaba was opened 

in 1 QQR ^ ” 


Alezw^ Port Authority; 106 ave Gamal Abd an-Nasser, Alex- 
andria; Head Office: 106 Sharia el-Hourriya, Alexandria; tel. (3) 
4831640; fax (3) 4829714; e-mail apa@alexcomm.net; internet 
www.aleraort com; f. 1966; Chair. Adm. Hassan Hosni Amin; Vice- 
Chair. Adm. Kamal A en-Nahta. 


www.egyptair.com.eg; f. 1932 as Misr Airwork; known as United 
Arab Airunes 1960-1971; operates internal services in Egypt ^d 
external services throughout the Middle East, Far East, Africa, 
Europe and the USA; cap. US $3, 100m.; Chair. Eng. Muhammad 
FAHIMRAyAN. 

Egyptian Civil Aviation Authority (ECAA): ECAA Complex, 
Sharia Airport, Cairo 11776; tel. (2) 2677610; fax (2) 2470351; e- 
mail egoca^dsc.gov.eg; Chair. ABDAlrFATTAHKATTU. 

Tourism 


Mitjor Shipping Companies 

^exandria Shipping and Navigation Co: POB 812, 557 ave el- 
Houmjia, Alexanctia; tel. (3) 62923; services between Egypt, N. 
and W. Europe, USA, Red Sea and Mediterranean; 5 vessels; Chair. 
Eng. Mahmoud Ismail; Man. Dir Abd al-Aziz Qadri. 

Arab Maritime Petroleum Transport Co (AMPTC); POB 143, 
9th Floor, Nile Tower Bldg, 21 Sharia Giza, Cairo 12211 (Giza); tel. 
(2) 5701311; fax (2) 3378080; e-mail amptc09@rite.com; 11 vessels; 
Chair. Dr Ramadan es-Sanoussi Belhag; Gen. Man. Sulayman al- 
Bassam. 

Egyptian Navigation Co; POB 82, 2 Sharia en-Nasr, Alexandria 
21511; tel. (3) 4803608; fax (3) 4831345; e-mail enc@idscgov.eg; 
internet www.enc.com.eg, f. 1930; owners and operators of Egyprs 
mercantile marine; services Alexandria/Europe, U^ Black Sea, 
Adriatic Sea, Mediterranean Sea, Indian Ocean and Red Sea; 24 
vessels; Chair. Abdullah An Fahim; Man. Dir Abd al-Wahab Yacout. 
Memnon Tours Co; POB 2533, 18 Sharia Hoda Sharawi, Cairo; 
tel. (2) 3930195; fax (2) 3917410; 7 vessels. 

Misr Petroleum Co; POB 228, Misr Petroleum House, 6 Sharia 
Orabi, Cairo; tel. (2) 5755000; fax (2) 6746436; 8 vessels; Chair. 
Eng. Salah ed-Din Hassan. 

Misr Shipping Co; POB 157, 29 Sharia Masgid en-Nasr, Soumoha, 
Sidi Gaber, Alexandria; tel. (3) 4206769; fax (3) 4218426; 8 vessels; 
Chair. Adm. Redda Hashed; Man. Dir Adm. Yousri Hanafy. 
National Navigation Co; 4 Sharia Ehegaz, Cairo (Heliopolis); tel. 
(2) 4526675; fax (2) 4526171; 11 vessels; Chair, and Man. Dir 
Muhammad Shawki Younis. 

Pan-Arab Shipping Co; POB 39, 404 ave el-Hourriya, Rushdi, 
Alexandria; tel. (3) ‘6468836; fax (3) 5469533; f. 1974; Arab Les^e 
Co; 6 vessels; Chair. Adm. Muhammad Sherif es-Sadek; Gen. Mmi. 
Capt. Mamdouhel-Guindy. 

As-Salam Shipping & Trading Establishment; Apartment 203, 
24 Sharia Ahmad Talceer, Cairo (Heliopolis): tel. (2) 908635; fax (2) 
4175390; 6 vessels. 

Samatour Shipping Co; As-Salam Bldg, 4 Sharia Naguib er- 
Rihani, Rami Station, Alexandria; tel. (3) 4822028; fax (3) 4832003; 
5 vessels; Chair. Salem A. Salem. 

Sayed Nasr Navigation Lines; 5 Sharia Dr Ahmad Amin, Cairo 
(Heliopolis); tel. (2) 2457643; fax (2) 2457736; 6 vessels. 

Soci^td Cooperative des P4troles; Cooperative Bldg, 94 Sharia 
Qasr el-Eiqi, Cairo; tel. (2) 3560623; fax (2) 3557536; Chair. Mah- 
moud M. Rizk; Gen. Dir Osama Ibrahim. 

THE SUEZ CANAL 

In 1999 a total of 13,490 vessels, with a net displacement of 386m. 
tons, used the Suez Canal, linking the Mediterranean and Red Seas. 

Length of canal 190 km; maximum permissible draught: 17.68 m 
(68 ft); breadth of canal at water level and breadth between buoys 
defining the navigable channel at -11 m: 365 m and 226 m, respec- 
tively, m the northern section and 305 m and 205 m in the sou- 
thern section. 

Suez Canal Authority (Hay’at Canal as-Suways): Irshad Bldg, 
Tamflilifl ; tel. (64) 330000; fax (64) 320784; Cairo Office: 6 Sharia 
Lazoughli, (lairo (Garden City); f. 1956; Chair. Adm. Ahmad Au 
Fadel. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The mfiiTi international airports are at Heliopolis (23 km from the 
centre of Cairo) and Alexandria (7 km from the city centre). An 
international airport was opened at Nuzhah in 1983. 

In the 12-month period ending 30 June 1997 an estimated 14m. 
passengers and 109,000 metric tons of cargo passed through 
Egypt’s airports. 

EgyptAir; Administration Complex, Cairo International Airport, 
Cairo (Heliopolis); tel. (2) 2674700; fax (2) 2663773; internet 


Tourism is currently Egypt’s second-largest source of revenue, gener- 
ating £E4,063m. in 1998. Traditionally the industry has attracted 
touiuts to its pyramids and monuments. Recently the industzy has 
diversified; the Red Sea coastline boasts 1,000 km of beaches along 
which developments, including two international airports at Taba 
and Suba Bay, are under construction. 

Ministry of Tourism: Misr Travel Tower, Abbassia Sq., Cairo; 
tel. (2) 2828439; fax (2) 2869561; e-mail mol@idsc.gov.eg; internet 
www.touregypt.net; f. 1965; brs at Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, 
Luxor and Aswan; Minister of Tourism Dr Mamdouh el-Beltagi. 
Egyptian General Authority for the Promotion of Tourism: 
AGsr Travel Tower, Abbassia Sq., Cairo; tel. (2) 2863576; fax (2) 
2854363; Chair. Adel Abd al-Aze. 

Egyptian General Co for Tourism and Hotels: 4 Sharia Latin 
America, Cairo ((harden City); tel. (2) 3542914; fax (2) 3664830; 
f. 1961; affiliated to the holding co for Housing, Tourism and Cinema; 
Chair. Dr Alt Ismail el-Embaby. 

Defence 

Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces: President 
Muhammad Hosni Mubarak. 

Commande]>in-Chief of the Armed Forces: -Field Marshal 
Muhammad Abd al-Halim Abu Ghazalah. 

Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces: Lt-Gen. Safiy ad-Din Abu 
Shinaf. 

Commander of the Air Force: Air Marshal Muhammad Abd al- 
HamidHelmi. 

Commander of Air Defence: Mfig.-Gen. Mustafa Ahmad ash- 
Shadhili. 

Commander of the Navy. Admiral Muhammad Sharif as-Sadiq. 
Budgeted Defence Esqienditure (1999): £E7,600m. 

(UST2,200m.). 

Military service: Three years, selective. 

Total armed forces (August 1999): 450,000; army 320,000; air 
defence command 80,000; navy (estimated) 20,000; air force 30,000. 
Reserves 254,000. Paramilitary forces: 230,000 (Central Security 
Forces 150,000, National Guard 60,000, etc.). 

Education 

Education is compulsory for eight years between six and 14 years 
of age. Primary ducation, begmning at six years of age, lasts for 
five years. Secondary education, beginning at 11 years of ajge, 
lasts for a further six years, comprising two cycles (me first being 
preparatory) of three years each. Enrolment at primary and 
secondary schools in 1997 was equivalent to 89% of children in 
the relevant age-groups 0)oys 94%; girls 83%). In 1996 primary 
enrolment included 93% of children in me relevant age-group (males 
98%; females 88%), while the comparable ratio for secondary enrol- 
ment was 67% (mdes 71%; females 64%). More than 13.8nL people 
were receiving state education in 1993. There are 14 universities. 
The Al-Azhar University and its various preparatory and associated 
institutes provide instraction and training in several disciplines, 
with emphasis on adherence to Islamic principles and teachi^. In 
1996/97 some 166,000 students were enrolled at the University. 
Education is free at all levels. In 1998 the Government allocated an 
estimated £E13,700m. (19% of total spending) for education. The 
2000/2001 budget forecast spending on education of iffil8,100m. 
(some 16% of total expenditure). The 1996 census recorded the rate 
of adult illiteracy as 38.6%, compared with 49.6% in the 1986 census. 
By 1998 the rate of adult illiteracy was believed to have decreased 
to 37.8%, as a direct result of a government initiative to expand 
education. During 1986-96 the number of university graduates 
increased by 3%, to 7.3% of the population. 
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Physical and Social Geography 

W. B. FISHER 


SITUATION 

The Islamic Eepublic of Iran is bounded on the north by the 
Caspian Sea, Azerbaijan and Turkmenistan, on the east by 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, on the south by the Persian Gulf 
and Gulf of Oman, and on the west by Iraq and Turkey. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Structurally, Iran is an extremely complex area and, owing 
partly to political difficulties and partly to the difficult nature 
of the country itself, complete exploration and investigation 
have not so far been achieved. In general, Iran consists of an 
interior plateau, 1,000 m to 1,500 m (3,000 ft to 6,000 ft) above 
sea-level, ringed on almost all sides by mountain zones of 
varying height and extent. The largest mountain massif is that 
of the Zagros, which runs from the north-west, where the 
frontiers of Iran, Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, Turkey and Iraq 
meet, first south-westwards to the eastern shores of &e Persian 
Gulf, and then eastwards, fronting the Arabian Sea, and con- 
tinuing into Baluchistan (Pakistan). Joining the Zagros in the 
north-west, and running along the southern edge of the Caspian 
Sea, is the narrower but equaUy high Elburz range; whilst along 
the eastern frontier of Iran are several scattered mountain 
chains, less continuous and imposing than either the Zagros or 
the Elburz, but sufficiently high to act as a barrier. 

The Zagros range begins in north-west Iran as an alternation 
of high tablelands and lowland basins, the latter contaming 
lakes, the largest of which is Lake Urmia. This lake, having no 
outlet is saline. Further to the south-east the Zagros becomes 
much more imposing, consisting of a series of parallel ho^s- 
back ridges, some of which reach over 4,000 m in height. In its 
southern and eastern portions the Zagros becomes distinctly 
nanbwer, and its peaks much lower, though a few exceed 
3,000 m. The Elburz range is very much narrower than the 
Zagros, but equally, if not more, abrupt, and one of its peaks, 
the volcanic cone of Mt Damavand, at 5,604 m (18,386 ft), is the 
highest in the country. There is a sudden drop on the northern 
side to the flat plain occupied by the Caspian^Sea, which lies 
about 27 m below sea-level, and is shrinking rapidly in size. 
The eastern highlands of Iran consist of isolated massifs separ- 
ated by lowland zones, some of which contain lakes from which 
there is no outlet, the largest being the Hirmand Basin, on the 
borders of Iran and Afghanistan. 

The interior plateau of Iran is partly covered by a remarkable 
salt swamp (termed kavir) and partly by loose sand or stones 
(dasht), with stretches of better land mostly round the peri- 
meter, near the foothills of the surrounding mountains. In these 
latter areas much of the cultivation of the country is practised, 
but the lower-lying desert and swamp areas, towards file centre 
of the plateau, are largely uninhabited. The Kavir is an ex- 
tremely forbidding re^on, consisting of a surface formed by 
thick plates of crystallized salt, which have sharp, upstanding 
edges. Below the salt lie patches of mud, with, here and there, 
deep drainage channels— all of which are very dangerous to 
travellers, and are hence unexplored. Because of the presence 
of an unusually intractable ‘dead heart\ it has proved difficult 
to find a good central site for the capital of Iran— many towns, 
aU peripheral to a greater or lesser degree, have in turn fulfilled 
this function, but none has proved completely satisfactory. The 
choice of the present capital, Tehran, dates only from tibe end 
of the 18th century. 

Iran suffers from occasional earthquakes, which can cause 
severe loss of life, damage to property and disruption of commu- 
nications. A particularly bad earthquake occurred around Tabas 
in the north-eastern Khurasan province in September 1978, 
when an estimated 20,000 lives were lost; severe damage was 
inflicted, extending over 2,000 sq km. Even more devastating 


was the major earthquake which struck north-western Iran 
(principally the provinces of Gilan and Zanjan) in June 1990. 
Estimates put the number of those killed during the first quake 
and a series of severe tremors and aftershocks at some 40,000, 
while more than 60,000 were reported to have been injured in 
the disaster. 

The climate of Iran is one of great extremes. Owing to its 
southerly position, adjacent to Arabia and near the Thar Desert, 
the summer is extremely hot, with temperatures in the interior 
rising possibly higher than anywhere else in the world-cer- 
tainly a temperature exceeding 55®C has been recorded. In 
winter, however, the great altitude of much of the country and 
its continental situation result in far lower temperatures than 
one would expect to find for a country in such low latitudes. 
Temperatures of -30®C have been recorded in thci north-west 
Zagros, and -20°C is common in many places. 

Another unfortunate feature is the prevalence of strong winds, 
which intensify the temperature contrasts. Eastern Iran is 
subject to the so-called ‘Wind of 120 Days’, which blows regularly 
throughout summer, occasionally reaching a velocity of more 
than 160 km per hour and raising sand to such an extent that 
the stone walls of buildings arc sometimes scoured away and 
turn to ruins. 

Most of Iran is arid; but in contrast, parts of the north-west 
and north receive considerable rainfall— up to 2,000 mm along 
parts of the Caspian coast, producing very special climatic 
conditions in this small region, recalling conditions in the lower 
Himalayas. The Caspian coast has a hot, humid climate and 
this region is by far the most densely populaU^d of the whole 
country. Next in order of population density comes the north- 
west Zagros area-the province of Azerbaijan, with its capital, 
Tabriz, the fourth city of Iran, Then, reflecting the diminished 
rainfall, next in order come the central Zagros area, and adjacent 
parts of the interior plateau, around Isfahan, Hamadan, Shiraz 
and Kermanshah, with an extension as far as Tehran. The 
extreme east and south, where rainfall is veiy scarce, were 
historically extremely lightly populated, except, in the few parts 
where water is available, by nomadic groups. Over the past few 
years, however, a development programme has been initiated, 
and the effects are seen in the expansion of the towns, some of 
which have grown by 30%-40% since 1972. 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Owing to the difficulties of climate and topography, there are few 
districts, apart from the Caspian plain, that are continuously 
cultivated over a wide area. Settlement tends to occur in small 
clusters, close to water supplies, or whore there are especially 
favourable conditions-a good soU, shelter from winds, or easy 
communications. Away from these cultivated areas, which stand 
out like oases among the barren expanses of desert or mountain, 
most of the population live as nomads, by the hording of animals. 
The nomadic tribesmen have had great influence on the life of 
Iran. Their principal territory is the central Zagros, where the 
tribal system is strongly developed; but nomads are found in 
all the mountain zones, though their numbers are very few in 
the south and east. Reza Shah (see History) made considerable 
efforts to break the power of the nomadic tribes and to force 
them to settle as agriculturalists. Now, with the development 
of the economy, many nomads have moved into towns (though 
some still remain). 

Economic activity has suffered from the handicaps of topo- 
graphy and climate, prolonged political and social insecurity 
(with constsmt pressure by foreign powers), and widespread 
devastation in the later MiMe Ages by Mongol invaders. Agri- 
cultural methods in particular are primitive, so that yields are 
low; but the drawbacks to efficient production— archaic systems 
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of land tenure, absentee landlords, lack of education, and 
shortage of capital-are gradually being overcome. In the north 
and west, which are by far the most productive regions, a wide 
variety of cereals (including wheat, barley and rice) and much 
friut are grown, but in the south and east dates are the principal 
source of food. 

Iran has a number of nmeral resources, some of which are 
exploited on a commercial scale. Copper deposits at Sar 
Cheshmeh are ainong the largest in the world. Iran also has 
very significant oil and natural gas resources; fl'nd there are 
large deposits of good-quality coal and iron ore near Kerman. 
Iranians have always had a good reputation as craftsmen— 
particularly in metalwork and in carpet making. Althou^ Reza 
Shah attempted to develop modem mechanized industry by 
siting state-owned factories in most large towns— some of which 
proved successful, others not — bazaar manufactures have 
retained their importance. Tehran is now a major manufac- 
turing centre, with a considerable spread of activities from the 
processing of foodstuffs to the manufacture of consumer and 
construction goods and an increasing range of more complex 
items: electronic and motor manufactures and high-grade 
chemicals. 

The adverse nature of geographical conditions liaa greatly 
restricted the growth of communications in Iran. The country 
is very large in relation to its size of population-it is 2,250 km 
from north-west to south-west— and, because of the interior 
deserts, many routes must follow a circuitous path instead of 
attempting a direct crossing. Then, too, the interior is isolated 
by ranges that are in parts as high as the Alps of Europe, but far 
less broken up by river valleys. Road construction is generally 
difficult, but since the mid-1960s increasing effort has been 
devoted to providing all-weather trunk routes between major 
cities for which special allocations have been made in the five- 
year plans. An important link is the railway constructed with 
great effort before the Second World War between the Caspian 
coast, Tehran and the Persian Gulf. Other rail linka with bord- 
ering countries already exist or are under construction. 
Although there are mountain streams, many fiowing in deep, 
inaccessible gorges, only one, the Karun river, is at aH navigable. 
The Caspian ports are subject to silting, while most of the 
harbours in the south are either poorly sheltered or difficult of 
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access firom the interior. However, there has been a deliberate 
focusing of development on the Gulf, in response to the enhanced 
economic and political status of the region, now one of the 
wealthiest parts of the world. Development was undertaken in 
the region of the Shatt al-Arab in the last years of the Shah’s 
regime. However, the war between Iran and Iraq, beginning in 
September 1980, greatly impeded economic prospects, both 
there and in the Persian Gulf. Overall, the effect of the Revolu- 
tion of 1979 was to reduce, though not entirely to terminate, 
the sophisticated industrial developments that were initiated 
under the Shah, and to shift external trading more towards 
imports of basic raw materials and food, balanced (often by 
direct exchange approaching barter) by exports of petroleum. 

RACE AND LANGUAGE 

Iran has numerous ethnic groups of widely differing origin. In 
the central plateau there occurs a distinctive sub-race, termed by 
some anthropologists Iranian or Irano-Afghan. In the mountain 
districts there are many other smaller groups of separate racial 
composition. A number of nomads, including the Bakhtiari 
tribes, would seem to be of Kurdish stock; whilst Turki (Mongo- 
loid) strains are apparent in others, such as the Qashqai tribes. 
Smdler groups from the Caucasus (Greorgians and Circassians) 
are represented in Azerbaijan and tiie Caspian provinces, while 
Turki influence is again apparent in the racial composition of 
the eastern districts of Iran, especially round Meshed, The 
southern Zagros near the Arabian Sea has a small population 
that tends to be of mixed Iranian, Afghan and Hindu stock. 
Some observers have suggested that in this region there may 
also be representatives of a primitive negrito race, related to 
the hill-tribes of India and of south-east Asia. 

Several languages are current in Iran. Persian (Farsi), an 
Indo-Aryan langu^e related to the languages of western 
Europe, is spoken in the north and centre of the country, and 
is the one official language of the state. As the north is by far 
the most densely peopled region of Iran, the Persian language 
has an importance somewhat greater tlW its territorial extent 
would suggest. Various dialects of Kurdish are current in the 
north and central Zagros mountains, and alongside these are 
found several Turki-speaking tribes. Baluchi is spoken in the 
extreme south-east. Enghsh and French are spoken by most of 
the educated classes. 


History 

Updated for this edition by Stephanie Cronin 


EARLY HISTORY 

The Achaemenid empire, the first Persian empire, was founded 
by Cyrus, who revolted against the Median empire in 533 bc. 
After the defeat of the Median empire, Babylon was taken in 
529 BC, and in 525 bc under Cambyses, the successor of Cyrus, 
Egypt was conquered. The period of conquest was rounded off 
by Darius, who reduced the tribes of the Pontic and Armenian 
mountains and extended Persian dominion to the Caucasus. 
The main work of Darius, however, lay not in the conquest but 
in the organization that he gave to the empire. During his reign 
wars with Greece broke out and in 490 bc the Persian army 
suffered a major defeat at Marathon; an expedition under 
Xerxes, the successor of Darius, which set out to avenge this 
defeat was, after initial successes, defeated at Salamis in 480 
BC. The empire was finally overthrown by Alexander, who 
defeated the Persian army at Arbela in 331 bc and then burnt 
Persepolis, the Achaemenid capital; the last Darius fled and 
was killed in 330 BC. Alexander thereafter regarded himself as 
the head of the Persian empire. The death of Alexander was 
followed by a struggle between his generals, one of whom, 
Seleucus, took the whole of Persia, apart from northern Meto 
and founded the Seleucid empire. About 250 BC a reaction 
against Hellenism began with the rise of the Parthian empire 
of the Arsadds. Although by origin nomads from the Turanian 
steppe, the Arsadds became the wardens of the north-east 
marches and were largely preoccupied in defending themselves 
in the east against the Scythians who, with the Tocharians and 


Sacae, repeatedly attacked the Parthian empire, while in the 
west tiiey were engaged in fending off attacks by the Romans. 

The Arsadds were succeeded by the Sasanians, who, like the 
Achaemenids, came from Fars and, like them, were Zoro- 
astrians. Ardashir b. Babak, after subduing the neighbouring 
states (c. AD 212), made war on the Arsacid, Artabanus V, whom 
he eventually defeated. The empire which he founded largely 
continued the traditions of the Achaemenids, altiiough it never 
equalled the Achaemenid empire in extent. The monarchy of 
the Sasanian period was a religious and dvil institution. The 
monarch, who ruled by divine right, was absolute but his autoc- 
racy was limited by the powers of the Zoroastrian hierarchy 
and the feudal aristocracy. In the reign of Qubad (ad 488-531) 
a movement of revolt, partly social and partly reli^ous, led by 
Mazdak, gained ground. Under Qubad’s successor Anushiravan 
(531-79) orthodoxy was restored, but at the cost of the imposi- 
tion of a military despotism. Like the Arsaads before tiiem, the 
Sasanians were occupied in the west with wars with Rome 
and in the east with repelling the advances of nomads from 
Central Asia. 

MUSLIM PERSIA 

By the beginning of the seventh century ad Persia had been 
greatly weakened by these wars, and when the Muslim Arabs 
attacked, little effective resistance was offered. The decisive 
battles were fought at Qadisiyya (ad 637) and Nihavand (c. ad 
641). Persia did not re-emerge as a political entity until the 
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16th century ad, although with the decline of the Abbasid empire 
semi-independent and independent dynasties arose in different 
parts of Persia and at times even incorporated under their rule 
an area extending beyond the confines of present-day Iran. As 
a result of the Arab conquest Persia became part of the Muslim 
world. Local administration remained largely in the hands of 
the indigenous population and many local customs continued to 
be observed. In due course a new civilization developed in 
Persia, the unifying force of which was Islam. 

With the transfer of the capital of the Islamic empire from 
Damascus to Baghdad (c. ad 750), Persian infiuence began to be 
strongly felt in the life of the empire. Islam had already replaced 
Zoroastrianism and by the 10th centupr modern Persian, 
written in the Arabic script and including a large number 
of Arabic words in its vocabulary, had established itself Its 
emergence was of immense importance; the literary tradition 
for which it became the vehicle has perhaps more than any 
other factor kept alive a national consciousness among the 
Iranians and preserved the memory of the great Persian empires 
of the past. 

By the eighth century ad the Abbasid caliphate had begun to 
disintegrate and when in the 11th century control of the north- 
eastern frontiers broke down, the Ghuzz Turks invaded Persia. 
This movement, of which the Seljuqs became the leaders, was 
ethnologically important since it altered the balance of popula- 
tion, the TurMsh element from then on being second only to the 
Persian m numbers and infiuence. Secondly, it was in the Seljuq 
empire that the main lines of the politico-economic structure, 
which was to last in Persia in a modified form down to the 20th 
century ad, were developed. The basis of this structure was the 
land assignment, the holder of which was often virtually a petty 
territoriad ruler, who was required, when called upon to do so, 
to provide the riiler with a military contingent. 

The Seljuq empire itself broke up in the 12th century into a 
number of succession states; the 13th century saw the Mongol 
invasion and in 1258 Hulagu, the grandson of Chinghiz 
(Jenghiz) Khan, sacked Baghdad and destroyed the caliphate. 
For some years the Ilkhan dynasty, founded by Hulagu, ruled 
Persia as vassals of the Great Khan in Qaraqorum, but from 
the reign of Abaqa (1265-81) onwards they became virtually a 
Persian dynasty. Their empire, like that of the Seljuqs before 
them— and for very much the same reason— broke up at the 
beginning of the 14th century into a number of succession states. 
Towards the end of the century Persia again fell under the 
dominion of a military conqueror, when Timur, who had started 
his career as the warden of the marches in the Oxus-Jaxartes 
basin against the nomads of Central Asia, undertook a series 
of military campaigns against Persia between 1381 and 1387. 
The kingdom founded by him was short lived and rapidly 
disintegrated on the death of his son Shahrukh, the western 
part faUing first to the Turkomans of the Black Sheep and then 
to the Turkomans of the White Sheep, while Transoxania passed 
into the hands of the Uzbegs. 


THE PERSIAN MONARCHY 

The 16th century saw the foundation of the Safavid empire, 
which was accompanied by an eastward movement of the Ttoko- 
mans from Asia Minor back mto Persia. For the first time since 
the Muslim conquest Persia re-emerged as a political unit. The 
foundations of the Safavid empire were laid by Ismael Safavi 
(1502-24). He deliberately fostered a sense of separateness and 
of national unity vis-dL-vis the Ottoman Turks with whom the 
Safavids were engaged in a struggle for supremacy in the west, 
and the main weapon he used to accomplish his purpose was 
ShiHsm. Not only the Turks but the majority of his own subjects 
were at the time Sunni Muslims— neveiiheless he imposed 
Shi‘ism upon them by force and created among the population of 
his do mini ons, many of whom, especially among his immediate 
followers, were Turks, a sense of national unity as Persians. 
Aipart from a brief interlude under Nadir Shah, Shi'ism has 
smce then remained the majority rite in Persia and is the official 
rite of the country at the present day. Under Shah Abbas 
(1587-1629) the Safavid empire reached its zenith, and Persia 
enjoyed a power and prosperity which it has not achieved since. 


GREAT POWER RIVALRY 

During the Safavid period, contact with Europe increased. 
Various foreign embassies interested mainly in the silk trade 
reached the Safavid court via Russia and via the Persian Gulf. 
In the latter area in the early years of the 16th century a 
struggle for supremacy developed between the British and the 
Dutch. ‘Factories’ were established by the East India Company 
in the Gulf from the early 16th century. 

Under the later Safavids internal decline set in and from 
1722-30 Persia was subject to Afghan invasion and occupation 
while in the west and north it was threatened by Turkey and 
Russia. After the death of Peter the Great there was a temporary 
slackening of Russian pressure, but the Turks continued to 
advance and took Tabriz in 1725, peace being eventually made 
at Hamadan in 1727. The Afghans were finally evicted by Nadir 
Shah Afshar, whose reign (1736-47) was remarkable chiefly for 
his military exploits. The Afsharids were succeeded by Karim 
Khan Zand (1750-79) whose relatively peaceful reign was fol- 
lowed by the rise of the Q^ars who continued to reign until 
1925. Under them the capital was transferred from Isfahan 
to Tehran. During tihe Qajar period events in Persia became 
increasingly affected by (Jreat Power rivalry until not only 
IPersia’s foreign policy was dominated by this question, but its 
internad politics also. 

With the growth of British influence in India in the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries the main emphasis in Anglo-Persian 
relations, which during the 16th and I7th centuries had been 
on commerce, began to shift to strategy. The region of Persia 
and the Persian Gulf came to be regarded as one of the main 
bastions protecting British India, and the existence of an inde- 
pendent Persia as a major British interest. In the early 19th 
century fear of a French invasion of India through Persia exer- 
cised the minds of the British in India and Whitehall. French 
envoys were active in Persia and Mesopotamia from 1796 to 
1809, and to counter possible French activities Captain (later 
Sir) John Malcolm was sent to Persia in 1800 by the Cxovemor- 
General of India. He concluded a political and commercial treaty 
with Fath Ali Shah, the main purpose of which was to ensure 
that the Shah should not receive French agents and would do 
his utmost to prevent French forces entering Persia. With the 
defeat of Napoleon in Egypt the matter was no longcir regarded 
as urgent and the agreement was not ratified. Subsequently the 
French made proposals to Persia for an alliance against Russia, 
and in 1807 Persia concluded the Treaty of Finkenstein with 
France, after which a military mission under General Gardanne 
came to Persia. In 1808 another British mission was sent under 
Malcolm. Its object was ‘first, to detach the Court of Persia from 
the French alliance and to prevail on that Court to refuse the 
passage of French troops through the territories subject to 
Persia, or the admission of French troops into the country. If 
that cannot be obtained, to admit English troops with a view of 
opposing the French army in its progress to India, to prevent 
the creation of any maritime post, and the establishment of 
French factories on the coast of Persia’. Malcolm’s task was 
complicated by the almost simultaneous arrival of a similar 
mission from Whitehall- In 1809 after the Treaty of Tilsit, which 
debarred the French from aiding the Shah against Russia, 
Gardanne was dismissed. 

WARS WITH RUSSIA AND TURKEY 

Meanwhile the formal annexation of Georgia by Russia in 1801 
had been followed by a campaign against Russia. This proved 
disastrous to Persia and was temporarily brought to an end by 
the Treaty of Gulistan (1813), by which Persia ceded Georgia, 
Qara Bagh and seven other provinces. British policy continued 
to be concerned with the possibility of an invasion of India via 
Persia and in 1814 the Treaty of Tehran was concluded with 
Persia, by which Great Britain undertook to provide troops or 
a subsidy in the event of unprovoked aggression against Persia. 
Although the treaty provided for defence against any European 
power, it was primarily intended to counteract the designs of 
Russia. In fact it proved ineffective; when the Perso-Russian 
war recommenced in 1825 Great Britan did not interfere except 
as a peacemaker and discontinued the subsidy to Persia, which 
was technically the aggressor. The war was concluded in 1828 
by the Treaty of Turkomanchai, under the terms of which Persia 
ceded Erivan and Naklyivan and agreed to pay an indemnity; 
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in Addition, it was prohibited from having armed vessels on 
the Caspian. 

During this period Persia was also engaged in hostilities with 
Turkey. Frontier disputes in 1821 culminated in the outbreak 
of war, which was concluded by the Treaty of Erzerum (1823). 

By the 19th century the Persian Government had ceased to 
exercise effective control over the greater part of Khurasan. 
Russian policy, which became conciliatory towards Persia 
during the 25 years or so after the Treaty of Turkomanchai, 
encouraged the Shah to reimpose Persian rule on the eastern 
provinces. British policy, on the other hand, having come to 
regard Afghanistan as an important link in the defence of India, 
urged moderation upon the Persian Government. After the 
accession of Muhammad Shah in 1834, an expedition was sent 
agdnst Herat. The siege of Herat began in 1837 but was 
raised when the Shah was threatened with British intervention. 
Subsequently local intrigues enabled the Persians to enter 
Herat. The seizure of the cily by Persia led to the outbreak of 
the Anglo-Persian war in 1866, which was terminated by the 
Treaty of Paris (1857) after a British force had occupied the 
island of Kharg in the Persian Gulf. 

In the second half of the century the subjection of the Turk- 
oman tribes by Russia, its capture of Marv in 1864, and the 
occupation of the Paiyeh, meant that Russian influence became 
dominant in Khurasan in the same way as the advance of Russia 
to the Araxes after the Persian wars in the early part of 
the 19th century had made Russian influence dommant in 
Azerbaijan. 

INCREASED FOREIGN INTERVENTION 

Internally, the second half of the 19th century was remarkable 
chiefly for the beginnings of tihie modernist movement, whidi 
was stimulated on the one hand by internal misgovemment and 
on the other by increased intervention in the internal affairs of 
the country by Russia and Britain. Towards the end of the 
century numerous concessions were granted to foreigners, 
largely in order to pay for the extravagances of the court. The 
most fantastic of these was the Reuter concession. In 1872 a 
naturalized British subject, Baron de Reuter, was given by the 
Shah a monopoly for 70 years of railways and tramways in 
Persia, all the minerals except gold, silver and precious stones, 
irrigation, road, factory and telegraph enterprises, and the farm 
of customs dues for 25 years. Eventually this concession was 
cancelled and permission instead given for the foundation of a 
Persian state bank vrith British capital, which was to have the 
exclusive right to issue banknotes: thus in September 1889 the 
Imperial Bank of Persia began business. In the same year 
Dolgoruki obtained for Russia the first option of a railway 
concession for five years. In November of the foUovdng year the 
railway agreement with Russia was changed into one inter- 
dicting all railways whatsoever in Persia. By the turn of the 
century there had been ‘a pronounced sharpening of 
Anglo-Russian hostility as a consequence of a whole series of 
Russian actions, not only in northern Persia, where Russian 
ascendancy to a large extent had to be admitted, but as well in 
southern and eastern Persia which had hitherto been predomi- 
nantly British preserves’. In 1900 a Russian loan Tvas given. 
Subsequently various short-term advances and subsidies from 
the Russian treasury including advances to the heir apparent, 
Muhammad Ali, were made so that by 1906 some £7.5m. was 
owing to the Russians. Under the 1891 Russo-Persian tariff 
treaty, trade between the two countries had increased, and 
when, under the 1901 Russo-Persian commercial treaty, a new 
customs tariff was announced in 1903, Russian exports to Persia 
were considerably aided, and, up to 1914, Russian commerce 
with Persia continued to grow. 

The grant of these various concessions to foreigners and the 
raising of foreign loans gave rise to growing anxiety on the part 
of the Persian public. ]^rther, large numbers of Persians had 
fled the country and were hving in exile. When a tobacco 
monopoly was granted to a British subject in 1890, various 
elements of the population, including the intellectuals and the 
religious classes, combined to oppose it. Strikes and riots threat- 
ened and the monopoly was rescinded. No effective steps, how- 
ever, were taken to allay popular discontent. In 1901 protests 
were made against the loans and mortgages from Russia which 
were being contracted to pay for Muzaffar ud-Din Shah’s jour- 


neys to Europe. Demand for reform grew in strength and finally 
on 5 August 1906, after 12,000 persons had taken sanctuary in 
the British legation, a constitution was granted. A long struggle 
then began between the constitutionalists and the Shah. The 
Cossack Brigade, formed during the reign of Nasir ud-Din Sh^, 
which was xmder Russian officers and was the most effective 
military force in the country, played a major part m this struggle 
and was used by Muhammad Ali Shah to suppress the National 
Assembly in 1908. Civil war ensued, and Muhammad Ali Shah’s 
abdication was forced in 1909. 

Meanwhile in 1907 the Anglo-Russian convention had been 
signed. The convention, which included a mutual undertaking 
to respect the integrity and mdependence of Persia, divided the 
country into three areas, that lying to the north of a line passing 
from Qasr-e-Shirin to Kakh, where the Russian, Persian and 
Afghan ^ntiers met in the east, that lying to the south of a 
line running from Qazik on the Perso-Afghan frontier through 
Bujand and Kerman to Bandar Abbas on the Persian Gulf, 
and that lying outside these two areas. Great Britain gave an 
undertaki^ not to seek or support others seeking political or 
economic concessions in the norihem area; Russia gave a similar 
undertaking with reference to the southern area. In the central 
area the freedom of action of the two parties was not limited 
and their existing concessions (which included the oil concession 
granted to D’Arcy in 1901) were maintained. The conclusion of 
this convention— which had taken place partly because of a 
change in the relative strength of the Great Powers and partly 
because the British Government hoped thereby to terminate 
Anglo-Russian rivalry in Persia and to prevent further Russian 
encroachments— came as a shock to Persian opinion which had 
hoped for much from the support which the British Government 
had given to the constitutional movement. It was felt that 
Persian interests had been bartered away by Great Britain for 
a promise of Russian support in the event of a European war. 
In fact, the convention failed in its object. Russian pressure 
continued to be exercised on Persia directly and indirectly. In 
1911, as a result of Russian pressure, the National Assembly 
was suspended, and the resignation forced of the American 
Administrator-funeral of the Finances, Shuster, who had been 
appointed in the hope of bringing order to the finances of Persia. 

THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

During the First World War Persia was nominally neutral but, 
in fact, pro-Turkish. By the end of the war the internal condition 
of Persia was chaotic. To the British Government the restoration 
of order was desirable and with this end in view the Agreement 
of 1919 was drawn up whereby a number of men were to be 
lent to reorganize the Persian army and to reform the Ministry 
of Finance and a loan of £2m. was to be given. There was 
opposition to this agreement in the USA and France and in 
Persia, and the treaty was not ratified. A coup dfitat took place 
in 1921, Reza iOian (later Reza Shah) becoming Minister of 
War. In February 1921 the Soviet-Persian Treaty was signed 
whereby the USSR declared aU treaties and conventions con- 
cluded with Persia by the Tsarist Government null and void. 
Under Article VI the USSR was permitted te advance her troops 
into the Persian interior for the purpose of carrying out the 
military operations necessary for its defence’ in the event of a 
third party attempting te carry out a policy of usurpation by 
means of armed intervention in Persia, or if such a Power should 
desire to use Persian territory as a base of operations against 
Russia. . 

REZA SHAH, 1925-41, AND AFTER 

In 1923 Reza Khan became Prime Minister, and finally in 1926 
the crown of Persia was conferred upon him. His first task was 
to restore the authority of the central Government throughout 
the country, and the second to place Persia’s relations with 
foreign countries on a basis of equality. All extra-territorial 
agreements were terminated from 1928. lighterage and quaran- 
tine duties on the Persian littoral of Ihe Persian Gulf, hitherto 
performed by Great Britain, were transferred to the Persian 
Government in 1930. The Indo-European Telegraphy Company, 
which had been in operation since 1872, had almost entirely 
been withdrawn by 1931, and the British coaling stations were 
transferred from Basidu and Heiyam to Bahrain in 1935. 
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In 1932 the cancellation of the Anglo-Persian Oil Go’s conces- 
sion was announced by Persia. The original concession obtained 
by D’Arcy in 1901 had been taken over by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co (later the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co) in 1909 and the British 
Government had acquired a controlling interest in the company 
in 1914. The Persian Government’s action in cancelling the 
concession was referred to the League of Nations. Eventually 
an agreement was concluded in 1933 for a new concession 
whereby the concession area was materially reduced and the 
royally to be paid to the Persian Government increased. The* 
concession was to run to 1993. 

Internally Reza Shah’s policy aimed at modernization and 
autarchy. In the later years of his reign the Govenment became 
increasingly totalitarian in nature. Compulsory military service 
was introduced and the army much increased in size. Commu- 
nications were greatly unproved; the construction of a trans- 
Persian railway was begun. Education was remodelled on 
western lines. Women were no longer obliged to wear the veil 
after 1936. Foreign trade was made a state monopoly, and 
currency and clearing restrictions were established. These 
arrangements were compatible with the economy of Germany, 
and, by the outbreak of the Second World War, Germany had 
acquired considerable commercial and politick influence in 
Persia. 

On the outbreak of war Persia declared its neutrality. In 1941 
the Allies demanded a reduction in the number of Germans in 
Ihe coun^, and when no satisfaction was obtained sent another 
communication demanding the expulsion of all German 
nationals, except such as were essential to the Persian economy 
and harmless to the Allies. This demand was not complied with, 
and on 26 August, Persia was invaded. Hostilities lasted some 
two days. On 16 September Reza Shah abdicated in favour of 
his son Muhammad Reza. In January 1942 a Tripartite Treaty 
of Alliance was concluded with Great Britain and the USSR 
whereby Great Britain and the USSR undertook jointly and 
severally to respect the territorial integrity, soverei^ty and 
political independence of Persia’ and ^o defend Persia by all 
means in their command from aggression’. The Persian Govern- 
ment undertook to give the Allies, for certain military purposes, 
the unrestricted right to use, maintain and guard, and in the 
case of military necessity, to control, all means of communica- 
tions in Persia. Allied forces were to be withdrawn not later 
than six months after the conclusion of hostilities between the 
Allied Powers and Germany and its associates. In so far as the 
establishment of communications with the USSR was concerned 
the Treaty was effective; its operation in other respects was less 
satisfactory. In the Russian zone of occupation the Persian 
authorities were denied freedom of movement, and effective 
administration made impossible. American advisers were ap- 
pointed by the Persian (Sovemment in 1942 and 1943, in the 
hope of reorganizing certain aspects of the administration, but 
little success was achieved. 

In 1943 a British company applied for an oil concession in 
south-east Persia, and in 1944 the Socony Vacuum and Sinclair 
Oil Cos made various proposals to the Persian Government. In 
September the Persian Cabinet issued a decree deferring the 
granting of oil concessions until after the war. The USSR mean- 
while asked for an oil concession in the north and brought 
heavy, though unavailing, pressure to bear on the Persian 
Government to accede to tins demand. Persian security forces 
were prevented by Soviet forces from entering Azerbaijan or 
the Caspian provinces, and an autonomous government was set 
up in Azerbaijan, witia Soviet support, in December 1945. In 
January 1946 the Persian Government had recourse to the UN 
Securily Council. In March the Tripartite Treaty expired and 
British and US forces evacuated Persia, Soviet forces remaining. 
The Persian Government again presented a note to the Security 
Council. In Aprfl an understanding was reached whereby a 
joint Soviet-Persian company to exploit the oil in the northern 
provmces was to be formed. In May Soviet forces evacuated 
the country. Soviet pressure, however, continued to be exerted 
through the communist Tudeh party, the Democrat movement 
in Azerbaijan, and the Kurdish autonomy movement, and the 
Persian (government was unable to re-enter Azerbaijan until 
December. In October the Soviet Oil Agreement was presented 
to the National Assembly but was not ratified. In October 1947 
an agreement was signed with the USA, providing for a US 
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nulitary mission in Persia to co-operate with the Persian Mini- 
stry of War in 'enhancing the efficiency of the Persian army’. 

NATIONALIZING THE OIL INDUSTRY 

Meanwhile unrest and discontent at internal misgovemment 
increased, culminating in the nationalist movement of 1960-61. 
In July 1949 a Supplemental Oil Agreement with the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co was initialled. Opposition to this a^eement 
(whereby Persia was offered considerable financial gains) was 
strong. In November 1950 the oil commission of the National 
Assembly recommended its rejection. Meanwhile Persia had 
received a loan of US $26m. from the Export & Import Bank of 
Washington and a grant of $500,000 under the Point IV alloca- 
tion. Subsequently in 1962 the Point IV aid programme was 
expanded. In April 1951 the National Assembly passed a Bill 
for the nationdization of the oil industry, and in May Dr 
Muhammad Musaddiq, who had led the campaign for national- 
ization of oil, became Prime Minister. In spite of efforts to involve 
the International Court of Justice (ICJ), the status quo could 
not be maintained in Persia and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co, 
unable to continue operations, evacuated the country. 

In July the ICJ found that it had no jurisdiction in the oil 
dispute. This decision, however, was not a decision on the merits 
of ^e case. Anglo-Iranian accordingly mainUiined its claim to 
be entitled to all crude oil and oil products derived from the area 
covered by its concession agreement, and sUited its intention to 
take such action as was necessary to protect its interests. 
US policy showed an increasing interest in Persian affairs. In 
subsequent weeks considerable correspondence passed between 
the British, US and Persian CJovernments in the oil dispute, 
culminating in a joint offer by Sir Winston Churchill and Presi- 
dent Truman concerning proposals to assess the compensation 
to be paid to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co and the resumption of 
the flow of oil to world markets. The Persian Orovemment 
rejected these proposals and put forward counter proposals 
which were unacceptable. In October the l^ersian Government 
broke off diplomatic relations with Great Britain. Further Anglo- 
American proposals for an oil settlement wore put forward 
in February 1953, which the Persian (Jovornmont rejected. 
Meanwhile dissension between Musaddiq and some of his sup- 
porters broke out, and a rifl also developed between him and the 
Shah. The economic situation of the country began to deteriorate 
rapidly, culminating in the overthrow of Musaddiq by General 
Zahedi in August 1953. Musaddiq was tried and sentenced to 
three years solitary confinement for allegedly trying to 
overthrow the regime and illegally dissolving the Majlis-e-Shura 
(Consultative Assembly). 

The new Government resumed diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain in December 1953, and negotiations with British 
and American oil interests began for the solution of the oil 
problem. In September 1954 an agreement was signed, and 
ratified by the Mtylis and Senate in October, granting a conces- 
sion to a consortium of eight companies (subsequently increased 
to 17) on a percentage basis. It was also agreed that the claims 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co and the Persian Government against 
each other were to be settled by the payment of a lump sum to 
the Company, which was also to receive compensation from the 
other members of the consortium. The profits arising within 
Persia from the oil operations were to be equally shared between 
the Persian Government and the consortium. The agreement 
was for a period of 25 years with provision for three five-year 
extensions, conditional upon a progressive reduction of the 
original area. The National Iranian Oil Co (NIOC) was to 
operate the Naft-i Shahr oilfield and the Kermanshah refinery, 
to meet part of Persia’s own needs and to handle the distribution 
of oil products in Persia and be responsible for all facilities 
and services not directly part of the producing, refining, and 
transport operations of the two operating companies set up 
under the agreement. The greater part of the cost of these 
facilities and services, which would include industrial training, 
public transport, road maintenance, housing, medical care, and 
social welfare, would be recovered by the NIOC from the oper- 
ating companies. 

GROWING POWER OP THE SHAH 

Internally, order was restored. The communist Tudeh Party 
was proscribed, but continued to exist underground. The failure 
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of the Goyemment to push forward actively with reform, how- 
ever, led in due course to a reappearance of unrest and discon- 
tent. April 1956 Zahedi resigned and was succeeded by 
Hussein Ala, the Shah henceforward taking a more active part 
in the administration. In October’ Persia joined the Baghdad 
Pact. In November an attempt was made on the Prime Minister’s 
life. The country had not recovered from the •fina-nfrifll difficulties 
brought on by the Musaddiq regime, in spite of considerable 
finan cial aid granted by the USA to enable the country to carry 
on until oil revenues were received. More than US $800m. were 
poured into Iran between the end of the Second World War and 
September 1960. In March 1959 a bilateral defence agreement 
was signed in Ankara between the USA and Iran. Under the 
agreement, the Government of the USA would *in case of aggres- 
sion, take such appropriate action, mduding the use of armed 
force, as may be mutually agreed, and as envisaged in the Joint 
Resolution to promote peace and security in the Middle East*. 
(The Joint Resolution refers to the ‘Eisenhower Doctrine*.) 

Relations with the USSR in the years following the fall of 
Musaddiq were not cordial, but in December 1954 an agreement 
providing for the repayment by the USSR of its war debts to 
Persia for goods supplied and services rendered, and mapping 
of the revised frontiers, was signed. 

In April 1957 Hussem Ala resigned; he was succeeded as 
Prime Minister by Dr Manoutchehr Egbal, who formed a new 
Government. Immediately after taking office Dr Egbal issued a 
decree ending martial law and declared his intention of forming 
a democratic two-party system, in accordance with the wishes 
of the Shah. In Februe^ 1958 a pro-government Nation Party 
was formed. An opposition People’s Party had been formed in 
1957. Elections contested by both these political parties dis- 
closed electoral irregularities, and in August 1960 Jaafar Sharif- 
Emami replaced Dr Egbal as Prime Minister. In May 1961, 
however. Dr Emami resigned as a result of criticism of his 
handling of a teachers’ stxSke, and the Shah called upon Dr All 
Amini, the leader of the opposition, to form a new government. 

Dr Amini quickly took stem measures to halt the political 
and economic chaos in Iran. A drive against corruption in the 
government and civil service was coupled with policies of land 
reform, decentralization of administration, control of govern- 
ment expenditure and limitation of limiry imports. Both houses 
of Parliament were dissolved pending the passing of a new 
electoral law which would make free and fair elections possible. 
Postponement of elections, in July 1962, led to disorder in 
Tehran, and the added difficulty of producing a reasonably 
balanced budget led Dr Amini to tender his resignation. 

A new Government was quickly formed by Assadollah Alam, 
the leader of the Mardom (People’s) Party. Alam, one of Iran’s 
largest landowners and administrator of the Pahlavi Founda- 
tion, had previously distributed much of his land voluntarily 
amongst the peasants. He stated that Iran would remain closely 
linked to the West, and that he would continue the land reform 
programme and the struggle against internal political corrup- 
tion. 

REFORMS OF THE SHAH 

In 1950 the Shah had begun distributing his estate amongst 
the peasants. By the end of 1963 he had disposed of all his 
Crown Properties. The Pahlavi Foimdation was established in 
1958 and received considerable gifts from the Shah for the 
purpose of improving standards of education, health and social 
welfare among the poorer classes. In October 1961 the Shah 
created the £^m. Pai^vi Dynasty Trust, the income of which 
was used for social, educational and health services for the 
Iranian people. In January 1963 a referendum gave over- 
whelming approval to the Shah’s six-point plan for the distribu- 
tion of lands among ffie peasants, the promotion of literacy, the 
emancipation of women, etc. The break-up of great estates began 
almost immediately, and the programme was finally completed 
in September 1971. Another important measure was the forma- 
tion of the Literacy Corps (and later of the Health Corps), in 
which students could spend their period of national service as 
teachers, working in the villages. 

Elections in September 1963 resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for Alam’s National Union. The elections, at whi^, for 
the first time, women were allowed to vote, were held in the 
face of strong opposition from the left-wing parties of Iran, 


notably the National Front and the Tudeh Party, which cam- 
paigned unsuccessfully for a boycott. The Shah called on the 
new Parliament to inaugurate a 20-year programme of economic 
and social reform and political development, and he also 
announced a second phase of the land reform programme, 
whereby it was hoped that another 20,000 villages would be 
added to ^e 10,000 already ceded to the tenants. The Alam 
Government continued until March 1964, when, without 
offering any reason, Alam resigned. The new leader was Hassan 
Ali Mansur, a former minister and founder of the Progressive 
Centre, which had played a prominent part in Alam’s coalition 
the previous year. In December 1963 he had formed the New 
Iran Party, whidi by now had the support of some 150 members 
of the Majlis. The second stage of Ihe land reform plan was 
placed before the Majlis in May, aiming to break down the great 
estates more thoroughly: the maximum permissible size was to 
range from 120 ha in arid regions to 30 ha in more fertile areas. 

On 21 January 1965 Mansur was assassinated by members 
of the right-wing religious sect Fedarin Islam. The assassins 
were reportedly followers of the Ayatollah RuhoUah Khomeini, 
a Shiite Muslim religious leader who had been exiled in 1964 
for his opposition to 3ie Shah’s reforms. 

Amir Abbas Hoveida, the Minister of Finance, was immedi- 
ately appointed Prime Minister, retaining his post at the Mini- 
stry of Prance. He pledged the continuation of his predecessor’s 
policies, and was given the massive support of the Majlis. 
Elections took place in 1967, 1971 and 1975. Hoveida continued 
as Prime Minister imtil August 1977, when he was succeeded 
by Dr Jamshid Amouzegar. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

It had been an avowed part of Mansur’s policy that Iran should 
be as much interested in maintaining links with the USSR as 
with the West During 1964-65 various bilateral trade and 
technical agreements were signed, and a regular air service was 
established between Tehran and Moscow. In June 1965 the 
Shah visited Moscow, and in October an agreement was signed 
for the construction by Soviet engineers of a steel mill. 

The coronation of the Shah in October 1967 seemed to augur 
forthcoming prosperity, and the apparent stability of Iran was 
emphasized not only by economic development and by the organ- 
ization of international gatherings, but also by the formal ending 
in November of US economic aid under the Point IV allocation. 
Iran, which had been the first country to accept this aid in 1951, 
was now the second (after the Taiwan Province of China) able 
to dispense with it. Milit^ aid, however, was to continue. 
At the same time economic co-operation with the USSR was 
developed, and an agreement was made for the purchase of 
£40m. of munitions, the first occasion on which Ihe USSR had 
concluded an arms transaction with a member of the Western 
bloc. 

In January 1968 the British Government announced its deci- 
sion to withdraw all of its forces from the Gulf by the end of 
1971. Since these forces had apparently helped to preserve the 
local status quo, a revival of the ancient rivalry between Arabs 
and Persians over supremacy in the Gulf then seemed a likely 
prospect following their removal. The Iranian Government’s 
reiteration of its claim to Bahrain in February 1968 did not 
facilitate relations with the Arab world, but Iran cautiously 
welcomed the proposed Federation of Arab Emirates (which it 
was thought would incorporate Bahrain). A UN Mission visiting 
Bahrain in early 1970 found that the large Arab majority 
overwhelmingly preferred full independence to joining Iran or 
remaining a British protectorate. Iran had previously agreed to 
accept the mission’s findings, and it did so without complaint, 
though expressing concern for the future of Iranians in the Gulf 
states. In June 1970 a dispute with other Gulf states also arose 
over Iran’s claim to the islands of Abu Musa and the Tunbs 
belonging to Sharjah and Ras al-Khaimah respectively. The 
dispute was only settled at the beginning of December 1971. 
The Sheikh of Shaijah agreed to share sovereignly of Abu Musa 
with Iran. The Sheikh of Ras al-Khaimah was less accommod- 
ating, so Iran invaded his possessions of the Greater and Lesser 
Tunbs and took them by force. After occupying Abu Musa and 
the Tunbs, Iran developed them as militaiy bases to command 
the Strait of Hormuz at the neck of the Gulf. Iran regarded the 
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maintenance of freedom of passage through the Strait of Hormuz 
as vital to its strategic and economic interests. 

Iran’s relations with the more radical Arab states were less 
friendly under the Shah. These states had long been suspicious 
of Iran’s dose ties with the West, and especially of the generous 
US military aid to the powerful Iranian armed forces. Moreover, 
the Arab states distrusted Iran’s attitude to Israel. Although 
no formal diplomatic links existed, trade, particularly in oil, 
was conducted with Israel. One of the first actions of the Kho- 
meini regime in early 1979 was to end any ties with Israel and 
to align Iran firmly behind the Arab cause, by allowing, for 
example, the opening by the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) of an office in Tehran. 

Iran’s only frontier with an Arab state is with Iraq. Near the 
Gulf the border is delineated by the 185-km Shatt al-Arab 
waterway, the estuary of the Tigris and Euphrates, which flows 
into the Gulf. By the terms of the 1937 treaty, the frontier 
followed the eastern, i.e. Iranian, bank; thus, Iraq legally had 
sovereignty over the whole waterway. Iran resented this provi- 
sion, and in 1966 a series of border incidents erupted. In April 
1969 Iran decided to abrogate the treaty, sending Iranian vessels 
through the waterway while heavy naval forces stood ready to 
intervene. The aim was apparently to force a renegotiation of 
the treaty. In September 1969 there were further armed clashes 
on the border. In January 1970 Iraq accused the Iranian Govern- 
ment of supporting an abortive coup in Iraq, and diplomatic 
relations between the two countries were severed. Li]^s were 
restored soon after the outbreak of the Arab-Israeli War in 
October 1973, but border incidents continued. In March 1975, 
however, it was announced at a meeting of the Organization of 
the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) in Algiers that the 
Shah and Saddam Hussain (then Vice-President of the Iraqi 
Revolutionary Command Council) had signed an agreement 
which ‘completely eliminated the conflict between the two bro- 
therly countries’. Not only did this agreement settle the out- 
standing border differences, but it also deprived the Kurds in 
Iraq of ffie help that they h^ been receiving from Iran in their 
struggle against the Iraqi Government, thus causing a Kurdish 
collapse and a virtual end to the Kurdish War. 

The border agreement provided that Iran and Iraq would 
define their frontiers on the basis of the Protocol of Constanti- 
nople of 1913 (which allowed the (Dttoman Empire to retain 
control over the Shatt al-Arab but granted sovereignty over the 
east bank to Persia) and the verbal agreement on frontiers of 
1914, and that the Shatt al-Arab frontier would be defined 
according to the Thalweg Line (i.e. the middle of the deepest 
shipping channel). The treaty giving effect to this agreement 
was signed on 16 June 1976 and later became one of the key 
issues of the war that broke out in September 1980 (see below). 

INTERNAL PROBLEMS 

Internally, signs of opposition to the Shah’s regime, never far 
from the surface of Iranian life, became more and more evident 
as the celebrations for the 2,500th anniversary of the Persian 
monarchy were in preparation for October 1971. The combina- 
tion of the very unequal distribution of the enormous earnings 
from oil and the suppression of any sign of dissent was made 
more politically explosive as the lavishness of the celebrations 
and the huge extent of the accompanying security precautions 
became apparent. From then until the final fall of file Shah in 
early 1979, there were countless stories of the stifling of opposi- 
tion by the ruthless activities of SAVAK, the government se- 
curity agency. 

In March 1975 the Shah, dissatisfied with the current struc- 
ture of party politics in Iran and seeking to weld together all 
those who supported the principles of his *White Involution’ 
policy (later knovm as the ‘Revolution of the Shah and People’), 
announced the formation of a single party system, the Iran 
National Resurgence Pa^ (Rastakhiz), with the Prime Min- 
ister, Amir Abbas Hoveida, as Secretary-General. By 1978 it 
became dear that the single-party Rastakhiz system was not 
solving the problem of internal opposition in Iran, but few in 
early 1978 would have forecast that, within a year, a completely 
new political system would take its place. 
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FALL OF THE SHAH 

During 1977 and 1978 demonstrations centred around the uni- 
versities, and acts of political violence increased. Attempts by the 
Shah to control the situation, first by greater liberalization and 
then through firmer suppression, proved ineffective. In August 
1977 Dr Jamshid Amouzegar, who had become Secretary- 
General of Rastakhiz, replaced the long-serving Amir Abbas 
Hoveida as Prime Minister, but he resigned a year later. In 
August 1978 Jaafar Sharif-Emami was appointed Prime Min- 
ister (an office he had previously hold in 1960-61) and, in 
response to the emerging mood of the country, promised that 
his (lovemment would observe Islamic tenets. However, unrest 
continued; martial law was introduced in September, and in 
November fiie Shah established a military Government headed 
by the army Chief of Staff, Gen. Gholamreza Azhari. Censorship 
was imposed, but industrial action undertaken by workers in 
the oil industry and public services left the Shah in a desperate 
situation, and in early January 1979 he charged Dr Shapour 
Bakhtiar, a former deputy leader of the National Front, with 
forming a ‘last-chance’ government. Dr Bakhtiar undertook to 
dissolve SAVAJC, to halt the export of oil to South Africa and 
Israel, and to support the Palestinians, However, opposition to 
the Shah continued to such an extent that he left the country 
on 16 January, never to return. 

The opposition within Iran had stemmed from two main 
sources, with little in common except their desini to overthrow 
the Shah. By the time of the Shah’s departure, opposition 
from the left and the more liberal National Front had been 
overshadowed by the success of the opposition movement sur- 
rounding the exiled fundamentalist leader Ayatollah Khomeini. 
He conducted his campaign from France, whore he had arrived 
in October 1978 after 14 years of exile in Iraq for opposing the 
Shah’s ‘White Revolution*. 

In January 1979 Khomeini formed an Islamic Revolutionary 
Council from his base near Paris and pressure in Iran grew for 
his return. The Balditiar Government tried to delay this for as 
long as possible, but on 1 February Khomeini arrived in Tehran 
from Paris to a tumultuous welcome from the Iranian people. 
Bakhtiar refused to recognize Khomeini, but, after several 
demonstrations and outbreaks of violence, the army withdrew 
its support from Dr Bakhtiar and he resigned on 11 Fcbruaiy. 
Dr Mehdi Bazargan, named ‘Provisional Prime Minister’ by 
Khomeini on 6 Februaiy, formed a provisional government later 
in the month; however, it was evident that real power rested 
with Khomeini’s 15-man Islamic Revolutionary Council. 

IRAN UNDER AYATOLLAH KHOMEINI 

Although Khomeini became the de facia loader of Iran, the 
difficulties of putting into practice the ideals of the Islamic 
Revolution severely tested the Revolutionary Government. 
From the very outset conflict arose between the Islamic Revolu- 
tionary Council, which gave effect to its policies through a 
network of Komitehs, and the Prime Minister, Dr Bazargan. 

Tension over Iran’s ethnic minorities, either not in evidence 
or stifled under the Shah, became a problem after the Revo- 
lution. Most serious was the demand for autonomy from the 
Kurds in the north-west, which often led to open warfare in 
that area. Other minorities also demanded autonomy. These 
included the Baluchis in the south-east, the Turkomans in the 
north-east and the Azerbaijanis in the north-west. Conflict with 
the Arabs in the south-west also interacted with hostile relations 
with Iraq, which later developed into the Iran-Iraq War in 
September 1980 (see below). The position was complicated by 
the fact that these minorities were Sunni Muslims, while the 
Khomeini regime and the majority of Iranians were Shi'ite. 

Khomeini’s regime from the outset condemned previous US 
interference in Iranian affairs, and when, on 4 November 1979, 
Iraruan students seized 63 hostages in the US Embassy in 
Tehran, Khomeini was quite ready to offer his support to the 
students who demanded the return of the Shah (then in the 
USA) to Iran to face trial. This problem dominated relations 
with the USA for the next 14 months, and was not resolved by 
the death of the Shah in Egypt on 27 July 1980. The USA 
launched an airborne milit^ operation to free the hostages, 
landing a commando force in eastern Iran. The operation was 
aborted at an early stage, however, owing to equipment failure, 
and eight men died when a helicopter collided with a transport 
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akcrafl as the force prepared to abandon the mission Internal 
disagreements meant that the first Islamic Majlis, elected in 
March and May 1980, was slow to address the problem of the 
hostages, who were not released until 20 Januaiy 1981 (after 
Ronald Reagan succeeded J^y Carter as US President). 

Another problem was the intensity of Islamic fervour in Iran. 
Ayatollah Khalkhali, at one time Chief Justice of the Islamic 
Revolutionary Courts, set about his task with extraordmary 
zeal, and by May 1980 claimed to have ordered more than 300 
executions. Moreover, in May 1980 he destroyed the tomb of 
Reza Shah, an action which was later condemned by President 
Bani-Sadr, who pointed out that such actions were counter- 
productive to the Revolution. Not all Iranians approved of the 
ardour with which the ‘Bureau to Stop Bad Acts’ set about 
cleamng up the moral lapses in Iranian society. 

CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

At the end of March 1979 Khomeini held a referendum to 
ascertain the level of popular support for the creation of an 
Islamic republic. The result was almost unanimously in favour, 
and on 1 April the Islamic Republic of Iran was declared. A 
draft constitution proposed that Iran be governed by a president, 
prime minister and a single-chamber Islamic Consultative 
Assembly (Majlis-e-Shura) of 270 deputies. Although there was 
pressure in Iran to submit the draft constitution to a newly- 
elected Constituent Assembly, Khomeini submitted it for revi- 
sion to a ‘Council of Experts’, comprismg 75 members who were 
elected on 3 August. Adfter prolonged deliberations the revised 
Constitution was submitted to a referendum at the beginning 
of December. The most important change fiem the draft Consti- 
tution was provision for a wali faqih (religious leader), whose 
extensive powers (see The Constitution) accorded him the most 
important executive infiuence in Iran. Votes against the Consti- 
tution were negligible. 

Presidential elections followed on 25 January 1980, and re- 
sulted in a convincing win for Abolhasan Bam-Sadr, with about 
75% of the votes. All this time the Islamic Revolutionary Council 
had effectively been administering the country, although there 
was a Government headed by Dr Mehdi Bazargan until his 
resignation in mid-November 1979 over Khomeini’s support 
for the retention of the US hostages. Thereafter the Islamic 
Revolutionary Council (chaired by President Bani-Sadr from 
February 1980) ruled more openly, and appointed ministers to 
run the countiy until elections to Majlis, which took place, 
in two rounds, on 14 March and 9 May 1980. A total of 3,300 
candidates contested 270 seats, 30 of which were in Tehran. 
Disturbances in Kurdish areas and vanous allegations of firaud 
resulted in the fact that, when the Majlis convened, in late May, 
only 234 deputies had been decided, and, of those, only 213 had 
received their credentials. It was dear, however, that the Islamic 
Republican Party (IRP), the party identified with the policies of 
Ayatollah Khomeini, was in a majority, claiming 130 seats. The 
IRP leader, Ayatollah Beheshti, was perceived as a threat to 
the leadership of President Bani-Sadr. On 7 May Khomeini had 
given Bani-Sadr authority to appoint a prime minister until 
tide Majlis convened, but Beheshti successfully prevented this, 
insisting that this appointment be the responsibility of the 
Majlis. 

The Islamic Revolutionary Council was dissolved on 18 July 
1980, but there followed a delay in forming a government. Many 
of the canidates for ministerial office who were proposed by 
the Majlis and supported by the IRP were unacceptable to 
President Bani-Sadr. The President agreed to the appointment 
of Muhammad Ali Rajai as Prime Mimster only with reluctance, 
doubting his competence. The ministries of finance and economic 
affairs, commerce and foreign affairs were lefb without ministers 
for some months, and a feud developed between President Bani- 
Sadr, on the one hand, and Rajai and the IBP, on the other. In 
June 1981 Khomeim dismissed Bani-Sadr as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces; soon afterwards Bani-Sadr was 
depnved of the presidency, and he later filed to France, where 
he formed a ‘National Council of Resistance’ m alliance with 
Massoud Rajavi, the former leader in Iran of the opposition 
guemUa group, the Mujahidin-e-Khalq. (Bani-Sadr left the 
council in 1984 because of his objection to Rajavi’s increasing co- 
operation with the Iraqi Government A three-man Presidential 
Council replaced Bani-Sadr until new presidential elections 


could be held. On 28 June, however, a bomb exploded at the 
headquarters of the IRP, killing Ayatollah Beheshti (the Chief 
Justice and head of the IRP), four cabinet ministers, six deputy 
ministers and 20 parliamentary deputies. 

The presidentid election, on 24 July 1981, resulted in a 
victory for the Prime Minister, Muhammad Ali Rajai. 
Muhammad Javad Bahonar then became Prime Minister. A 
further bomb, on 29 August, killed both the President and the 
Prime Minister. AyatoUah Muhammad Reza Mahdavi Kani 
became Prime Minister in September, and another round of 
presidential elections was held on 2 Ortober. Hojatoleslam Ali 
Khamenei, a leading figure of the IRP, was elected President, 
winning more than 16m. of the 16,8m. votes cast. At the end of 
October, after the resignation of Ayatollah Muhammad Iteza 
Mahdavi Kani, Mir Hossein Moussavi was appointed Prime 
Mmister. 

THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR 

It was generally thought by outsiders at this time that the 
Iranian Islamic Revolution was about to disintegrate. In addi- 
tion to internal troubles, Iran had been at war with Iraq for 
over a year. Fighting between the two countries had begun ^er 
Iran ignored Iraqi demands for the withdrawal of Iranian forces 
from Zain ul-Qos, in Diali province on the border between the 
two countries. Iraq maintained that this territory should have 
been returned to it under the 1976 agreement with Iran. Iraq 
therefore abrogated the 1975 Shatt al-Arab agreement and 
mvaded Iran on 22 September 1980. Most observers now con- 
sider that this was no more than a pretext on Iraq’s part, the 
real objective of its President, Saddam Hussain, being to topple 
what he regarded as the threatening but vulnerable Iranian 
regime. 

Iranian resistance was spirited, and a position of stalemate 
was soon reached along a 480-km firont. Various international 
peace missions failed, and in the spring of 1982 the Iranian 
forces broke the stalemate by launching two offensives, the first 
in the Shush-Dezful area in March, and the second on a 60-mile 
firont south of Susangerd to the port of Khorramshahr at the 
end of April. Both offensives achieved considerable success, with 
Iran recapturing Khorramshahr in May. It then earned the war 
into Iraqi territory, but the speedy conclusion for which Iran 
had hoped did not materialize. In February 1983 Iran began a 
msgor offensive in the area of Iraq’s Misan province, but the 
impetus was soon lost, and a fre^ Iranian assault in April 
was similarly indecisive. A further Iranian offensive in July 
(combined with operations to suppress renewed activity by 
Kurdish guerrillas in the area) saw its forces entrenched 15 km 
within northern Iraq. The attack seemed to be consistent with 
Iran’s policy of waging a war of attrition, keeping Iraq on a war 
footing and thereby exerting pressure on the weakening Iraqi 
economy which might topple the regime of Saddam Hussain. 
Action by Iran prevented Iraq from exporting oil through the 
Gulf, and a pipeline through Syria was cut off. Iraq was able to 
continue the war only with financial aid from Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait. 

During the second half of 1983 Iraq stepped up missile and 
aircraft raids against Iraman towns and petroleum installa- 
tions, and, furthermore, took delivery of five French-built Super 
Etejidard fighter aircraft. With these, and with the Exocet 
missiles already in its possession, Iraq threatened to destroy 
Iran’s oil export industry, centred on Kharg Island in the Gulf, 
which financed the Iranian war effort. Iran countered by 
declaring its intention to make the Gulf impassable to aU 
shipping (one-sixth of the Western world’s petroleum require- 
ment passed through the Gulf) if Iraqi militmy action rendered 
it unable to export oil from the Gulf via the Strait of Hormuz. 
In retaliation for the sale of Super Etendard aircraft to Iraq, 
Iran severed most of its economic ties with France. 

In March 1984 a further Iranian offensive succeeded in taking 
part of the marshlands around the southern Iraqi island of 
M^’noun, the site of rich oilfields, though only at a great cost 
in fives. Iraq subsequently retook some of the territory whddi it 
had lost, but seemed more intent on consolidating its defences 
than making further ground. A team of UN observers, sent in 
at the request of the Iranian Government, found that Iraq had 
used mustard gas to counter the offensive. A long-awaited 
Iranian offensive against Basra failed to materialize. While 
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Iran delayed, Iraq developed a formidable network of defensive 
fortifications along its southern border. 

Although it had earlier declared a maritime exclusion zone 
at the north-east end of the Gulf around Kharg Island and made 
sporadic attacks against shipping (not only oil-tankers), in some 
cases well outside the zone, Iraq refrained from attacking tan- 
kers using the Kharg Island oil terminal until May 1984. Ir^ 
retaliated with attacks against Saudi and Kuwaiti tankers in 
the Gulf. 

INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS 

At the time of the bomb outrages in inid-1981 the franian regime 
appeared to the rest of the world to be on the point of collapse. 
Subsequent events, however, demonstrated that it possessed 
greater resilience than was at one time thought possible. An 
extended, and often ferocious, campaign against the main anti- 
government guen^a group, the Mujahidin-e-Khalq, eventually 
achieved some success, and in February 1982 the Mujahidin 
leader in Iran, Musa Khiabani, was killed. 

In April 1982 an anti-govemment plot was uncovered in which 
AyatoUah Shaiiatmadari, one of Iran’s leading mullahs, was 
accused of involvement. He denied this, but admitted knowledge 
of the plot, m which the former Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Sadeq Ghotbzadeh, was deeply implicated. Ghotbzadeh was 
tried and executed in September. Ayatollah Shariatmadari died 
in April 1986, after two years of house arrest in Qom. 

In 1983 the Iranian Government turned its attention to the 
communist Thideh Party. The party had been banned under the 
Shah, but had come into the open after the 1979 Revolution. In 
February the party’s Secretary-General, Nour ed-Din Kianuri, 
was arrested on charges of spying for the USSR. Kianuri was 
subsequently the first of a number of Tudeh members publicly 
to confess on television to this and other crimes against the state. 
Further arrests of Tudeh Party members followed, bringing the 
total of arrests to about 1,000, and 18 Soviet diplomats were 
expelled. The party was offdally banned again in April. 

An intense rivalry within the Government, reflecting a wider 
divergence of views in the coimtry, became increasingly appa- 
rent after the Revolution. The two rival groups were file right- 
wing Hojjatieh, identified with the traditionalist clerical and 
merchant (‘bazaari’) communities, and the radical technocrats. 
The Hojjatieh were opposed, on grounds of religion and self- 
interest, to radical economic reforms such as the nationalization 
programme and the reform of the laws governing land ownership 
(the clergy are extensive landowners), as advocated by the 
technocrats— who were motivated by more secular, socialist 
concerns. The Hojjatieh had extensive representation in the 
first M^’lis. 

Elections to the second M^'Hs took place on 15 April and 17 
May 1984, significantly altering the distribution of influence in 
the assembly. Slightly more than one-half of the outgomg Majlis 
were clerics, and that majority had given them the power to 
determine policy according to largely rehgious considerations. 
A high proportion of the 1,230 or more cancfidates who contested 
the elections were more secular: doctors, scientists, engineers; 
people with a practical economic badkground. The elections 
were boycotted by former Prime Minister Dr Mehdi Bazargan’s 
Liberation Movement opposition party (the only party recog- 
nized by the ruling IRP), in protest against what he considered 
to be the undemocratic conditions prevailing in fran. It was 
estiinated that more than 50% of the seats in the new assembly 
were filled by new members, giving rise to speculation that a 
more sympatiietic Msglis might allow Moussavi greater success 
in implementing his economic programme. However, the Council 
of Guardians, which exists to determine whether Majlis legisla- 
tion is both constitutional and Islamic, was of a conservative, 
clerical nature and proved to be a m^’or obstacle to economic 
reform. 

Islamic codes of correction were introduced in 1983, including 
the dismembering of a hand for theft; flogging for more than 50 
oflfenc^ including forgery, consumption of adcohol, fornication 
and violations of the strict code of dress for women; and stoning 
to death for adultery. These began to be more rigidly enforced 
in 1985, in response to demonstrations in April by young funda- 
mentalists demanding stricter adherence to Islamic law. There 
were clashes between opponents of tihe regime and fanatical 
hezhollahi (members of the Party of God) who supported the 
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continuation of the Iran-Iraq War and the rigid observance of 
Islamic codes of behaviour. Widespread active opposition to the 
Tehran regime was not conspicuous until 1985. Dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of the war with Iraq and with austere economic 
conditions provoked demonstrations and rioting in several cities, 
including Tehran. Government supporters staged numerous 

counter-demonstrations. 

Suppression of opposition to the Government continued. In 
1985, according to Amnesty International, 399 people were 
executed in Iran in the period to the end of October, bringing 
the total to 6,426 since the Revolution. A report by the UN 
Commission on Human Rights, published m February 1987, 
estimated the number of executions at a minimum of 7,000 
between 1979 and 1985. 

President Ali Khamenei was due to complete his four-year 
term of office in September 1985, and a presidential election 
was held on 16 August, with only three candidates, including 
the incumbent, part. The Council of Guardians rejected 
almost 50 candidatures, including that of Dr Mehdi Bazargan. 
Ali Khamenei was re-elected IVesident, with 85.7% of the 
votes cast. 

Although 99 deputies either voted against him or abstained, 
Hossein Moussavi was confirmed as Prime Minister by the 
Majlis on 13 October 1985. A dispute over the composition 
of the new Council of Ministers, which President Khamenei 
considered to be too radical (he initially withheld approval of 
one half of Moussavi’s appointees), was not resolved until the 
intervention of Ayatollah Khomeini on Moussavi’s behalf, so 
that the list submitted to the Msglis contained only two changes. 
All but seven members of the new Council of Ministers had 
served in the previous Government. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ffiAN-IRAQ WAR IN 1985-86 

A resumption of Iraqi attacks on shipping in the Gulf in 
December 1984 had the effect of reducing Iranian oil exports to 
an estimated 1.1m. barrels per day (b/d) and causing the Tehran 
Government to suspend imports temporarily. Although Iraqi 
raids on Iranian petroleum installations and oil tankers in the 
Gulf undeniably affected the level of oil exports, they failed to 
halt them altogether: the Kharg Island oil terminal remained 
in operation, largely undamaged, and Iran’s economy appeared 
to be capable of sustaining the cost of continuing the war, 
albeit under severe pressure. Iraq had an estimated 580 combat 
aircraft and 130 armed helicopters at the beginning of 1985, 
compared with Iran’s 110 combat aircraft, of which only 50-60 
were thought to be operational, but it failed fully to exploit its 
superiority. The People’s Republic of China became the leading 
supplier of military equipment to Iran during the war, and it 
was estimated that businesses or governments in 44 countries, 
including both the USA and the USSR, had sold armaments 
to Iran during the war. Other major suppliers included the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and Israel. 

Iran mounted an assault in the region of the al-Hawizah 
marshes in southern Iraq, east of the Tigris, in March 1985. 
This did not appear to be the long-awaited decisive thrust, as 
it involved, at the most, only 50,000 troops. The Iranian forces 
crossed the Tigris and succeeded, for a time, in closing the 
mam road between Baghdad and Basra. The Iraqis launched a 
counter-offensive, repulsing the Iranians, with heavy casualties 
sustained by both sides. Iraq was again accused of using chem- 
ical weapons during this battle. 

The UN had painstakingly engineered an agreement between 
Iran and Iraq in June 1984 to suspend attacks on civilian 
targets, but, after the failure of the Iranian offensive in March 
1985, and with the war on the ground once more at stalemate, 
Iraq resumed its air attacks on Iranian cities from the ground 
and from the air. The first Iraqi air raid on Tehran in four years 
took place in March. Iran retaliated, shelling Basra and other 
Iraqi towns, and hit Baghdad with ground-launched missiles, 
but Iraq, in this instance making full use of its air superiority, 
hit more than 30 Iranian population centres by mid-1986, killing 
hundreds of civilians. President Saddam Hussain’s stated inten- 
tion was to carry the war to every part of Iran until Khomeini 
agreed to negotiate. 

In April 1986 the UN Secretary-General, Javier P4rez de 
Cu411ar, visited both Tehran and Baghdad, in an attempt to 
establish a basis for peace negotiations, but Iran’s terms 
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remaiMd same. The Iraman daim for Iraqi war reparations 
was US $350, 000m., and, though there was less official insist- 
ence on the removal of Hussain and Ms Baathist regime from 
power as a condition of peace, it was accepted by the Iranian 
Gov6ni^eixt that, if all the other conditions (the payment of 
reparations, an Iraqi admission of responsibility for starting the 
war, and the withdrawal of Iraqi troops from all Iranian terri- 
tory) were met, he would fall anyway. 

Saddam Hussain ordered the suspension of air raids on 
Iranian towns in order to give Iran the opportunity to declare 
a cease-fire and begin negotiations. Iran did not respond. After 
six weel^, at the end of May 1985 Iraqi air raids resumed with 
greater intensity, prompting retaliatory air strikes by Iran. A 
16-day moratorium in June achieved the same result. 

Iraq had hitherto failed to launch attacks against the mniri 
Iranian oil export terminal on Kharg Island of sufficient fire- 
quency or intensity seriously to threaten the continuation of oil 
exports. In August 1985, however, Iraq made the first of a 
concentrated senes of raids upon Kharg, causing a reduction in 
Iranian oil exports fix)m 1.2m.-l,6m, barrels per day (b/d) in 
the months leading up to the raids to less tiian Im. b/d in 
September. (Kharg’s export capacity was 6.5m. b/d). By the end 
of 1985 it was reported that exports from Kharg had virtually 
ceased. In February 1986 Iraq announced an expansion of the 
area from which it would try to exclude Iranian shipping. 
Previously confined to the waters around Iran’s Gulf ports, the 
area was broadened to mclude the coast of Kuwait. Attacks on 
tankers and other commercial vessels in the Gulf were increased 
by both sides during 1986, and Iran intensified its practice of 
intercepting merchant shipping and confiscating goods that it 
believed to be destined for Iraq. 

The next important engagement, in terms of land gained, did 
not occur untfi 1986. On 9 February Iran launched the Wal- 
Fajr (Dawn) 8 offensive—so called to commemorate the month 
of Ayatollah Khomeini’s return to Iran in 1979 from exile in 
Prance. Iranian forces (some 85,000 troops were thought to be 
involved in the operation) crossed the Shatt al-Arab waterway 
and, on 11 Febru^ 1986, occupied the disused Iraqi port of 
Faw, and, according to Iran, about 800 sq km of the Faw 
peninsula. From this position, within sight of the Kuwaiti island 
of Bubiyan, commanding the Khor Abdullah channel between 
the Faw pemnsula and the island, Iran threatened Iraq’s only 
access to the Gulf and, if it could extend the offensive to the 
west, Iraq’s Umm Qasr naval base However, the marsh and 
then desert terrain to the west was not conducive to further 
Iranian gains, and the position on the Faw peninsula was 
defensible only with difficulty, given the problem of maintaining 
supply lines across the Shatt ^-Arab. At the same time as the 
assault on Faw, an operation along the Faw-Basra road was 
intended to divert Iraqi forces. When Iraq launched a counter- 
offensive on Faw in mid-February, Iran opened up a second 
front in Iraqi Kurdistan, hundreds of miles to the north, with 
the Wal-Pajr 9 offensive. Despite heavy fighting, Iraq’s counter- 
offensive made little progress and failed to dislodge an estimated 
30,000 Iranian troops, now firmly entrenched in and around 
Faw. At the end of February the UN Security Coundl, while 
urging a cease-fire, for the firat time cited Iraq as being respon- 
sible for starting the war. 

In May 1986 Iraq made its first armed incursions into Iran 
since withdrawing its forces from Iranian territory in 1982. 
About 150 sq km of land, including the deserted town of Mehran 
Ubout 160 km east of Baj^dad), were occupied. (Iran recaptured 
Mehran in July.) Also in May, in the fiMt Iraqi air raid on 
Tehran since June 1985, Iran’s second largest oil refinery was 
bombed, signalling a renewal of reciprocal attacks on urban and 
economic targets, which continued for the remainder of 1986 
and into 1987. According to the Washington Post m December 
1986, for the previous two years Iraq had received US intelli- 
gence assistance in targeting attacks on Iranian oil ter minals 
and power plants. However, US intelligence sources were subse- 
quently reported as asserting that boih Iran and Iraq had been 
supphed with deliberately distorted or misleading information 
to assist the policies of the Reagan administration. 

On 24 December 1986 Iran moimted an offensive (named 
Karbala4, after the holy Shi’ite dty in Iraq) in the region of 
Basra but failed to penetrate Iraqi defences on four isl^ds in 
the Shatt al-Arab waterway. On 8 January 1987 a two-pronged 


attack (Karbala-6J was launched towards Basra. Iranism forces 
attacking from the east, established a bridgehead inside Ir^ 
between the Shatt al-Arab, to the west, and the artificial Fisf 
Lake to the east, and advanced gradually towards Basra, sus 
tflining heavy casualties, while an assault from the south-easi 
secured a group of islands in the Shatt al-Arab. Iran opened s 
second front, 400 km to the north, with the Karbala-6 offensive 
on 13 January. By mid-February Iranian forces from the east 
had advanced to within about 10 km of Basra, but no further 
gains were made and the Karbala-5 offensive was offidallj 
terminated at the end of the month. 

In November 1986 it emerged that the USA, despite its officia] 
discouragement of arms sales to Iran by other countries, had 
been conducting secret negotiations with the Islamic Republic 
since July 1986, and had made three shipments of weapons and 
spare parts (valued at an estimated US $100m.) to Iran, through 
Israeli and Saudi intermediaries, in September 1986, and July 
and October 1986. The shipments were allegedly in exchange 
for Iranian assistance in securing the release of US hostagee 
who had been kidnapped by SMfite extrenusts m Lebanon, 
and an Iranian undertaking to abstain firom involvement in 
international terrorism. The talks were reportedly conducted 
on the Iraman side by the Speaker of the Majlis, Hojatoleslam 
Hashemi Rafsapjani, with Ayatollah Khomeini’s consent bul 
without the knowledge of other semor government figures 
including the Prime Minister and the President. 

THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR: 1987 

Iran rejected the offer of a cease-fire and peace talks made by 
Saddam Hussain in January 1987, and m the following months 
demonstrated its ability to launch attacks from one end to the 
other of its 1,200-km frontier with Iraq. The Karbala-7 offensive 
in March, penetrated north-eastern Iraqi territory to a depth o) 
about 20 km in the Gerdmand mountains, near Rawanduz — itseli 
only some 100 km from Iraq’s largest oilfields, at Kirkuk. 
On the southern front, in Apr^ Iran launched the Karbala-8 
offensive from the salient 10 km east of Basra, which had beer 
secured in ICarbala-5. The Iranians claimed to have establishec 
a new front line about 1 km towards Basra, west of the artifida 
Twin Canals water barrier, although Iraq claimed that th« 
attack had been repulsed. An almost simultaneous offensive 
Karbkla-9, was mounted in the central sector of the Iran-Irac 
border, from near the Iranian town of Qasr-e-Shirin. 

The war entered a potentially explosive new phase in 1987 
Once more, the danger of an escalation of the conflict wat 
focused on the shipping lanes of the Persian Gulf. During 198( 
there had been some 100 attacks by Iran and Iraq on diippini 
in the Gulf. Iran had begun to use squads of high-speed patro 
boats, crewed by Islamic Revolutionary Guards (JPasdarar 
InqilabX stationed on islands in the Gulf, in attacks on commer 
cial ships. In reprisal for Kuwait’s support for Iraq, Iraniai 
attacks were concentrated on Kuwaiti shipping and on neutra 
vessels and tankers carrying oil or other cargoes to and fron 
Iraq via Kuwait Between October 1986 and April 1987 15 shipi 
bound to or firom Kuwait were attacked by Iran in the Gulf, an( 
several Kuwaiti cargoes were seized. Alarmed by the repeatei 
attacks on its merchant ships and by the apparent indifferent 
of the outside world to the war, Kuwait sought the protectioi 
of the leading powers for its shipping in tiie GuK, and, b; 
involving them more closely, hoped to persuade them of thi 
urgent need for international co-operation in achieving i 
peaceful end to the conflict. The USSR and, subsequently, tht 
USA were asked to re-register Kuwaiti ships under their flags 
which they would then be obliged to defend if they came unde 
attack. On 24 March, the day after the USA had made its nay 
available to escort Kuwaiti tankers, Iran threatened to halt th* 
traffic in oil through the Gulf. In April the USSR allowed Kuwai 
to charter three Soviet tankers, and proposed intemationa 
talks on the protection of commercial shipping in the Gulf. Th 
USA rejected the Soviet proposal, but in May agreed to re 
register 11 Kuwaiti tankers under the US flag and to increas 
its naval presence in the Gulf in order to protect them. 'Thi 
decision followed the apparently accidental attack in the Gu 
by an Iraqi Mirage F-1 filter plane on the USS Stark on 1 
May, only hours after one of the Soviet tankers chartered b 
Kuwait had struck a mine while approaching a Kuwaiti por 
Iraq desisted from attacks on tankers for the next five we^ 
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At the end of June, following a hiatus of five weeks, ^ and one 
week after Iraq, Iran resumed its attacks on Gulf shipping using 
high-speed launches based on the islands of Minou, Farsi and 
Abu Musa. Iran made it clear that it considered the US naval 
presence in the Gulf to be provocative, and fears of a mfiitary 
confrontation grew. 

The escalation of tension in the Gulf resulted in a rare display 
of unanimity in the UN Security Council, which adopted a 10- 
point resolution (No. 698) on 20 July 1987, urging an immediate 
cease-fire in the Iran— Iraq War; the withdrawal of all forces to 
internationally recognized boundaries; and the co-operation of 
Iran and Iraq in mediation efforts to achieve a peace settlement 
Iraq said that it would abide by the resolution if Iran did so 
(Iraqi attacks on tanker traffic had been halted in mid-July). 
Iran criticized the resolution for failing to identify Iraq as the 
original aggressor in the war, and claimed that the belligerent 
US naval presence in the Gulf (which rose to a peak of 48 
vessels in 1987) rendered it null and void, but failed to deliver 
an official, unequivocal response. 

ITie USS Bridgeton and the USS Gas Pnnce, the first Kuwaiti 
tankers to be re-registered under the US flag, passed unharmed 
through the Strait of Hormuz with a US nav^ escort on 22 July 
1987. However, on 24 July the Bridgeton struck a mine (probably 
Iranian) near the Iranian island of Farsi, and struggled to port 
in Kuwait. The US naval force in the Gulf was ill equipped to 
deal with mines and US Government requests for minesweeping 
assistance were initially refused by its main NATO allies, who 
were anxious to avoid a confrontation with Iran. In August, 
however, the United Kingdom and France announced that they 
were to send minesweepers to the Gulf region; these were 
followed in September by minesweeping vessels from Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Italy. Iran was believed to have laid mines 
on the shipping routes to Kuwait, including the al-Ahmadi 
channel, the approach to Kuwait’s main oil ports. 

POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 
1987-88 

During 1987 the conviction grew among the international com- 
munity fiiat Iran was attempting to spread the Islamic Revolu- 
tion through a network of agents operating in its diplomatic 
missions abroad, and controlled by the Iranian Ministry of 
Intelligence and Internal Security. In March Tunisia broke off 
diplomatic relations with Iran, accusing it of fomenting Islamic 
fundamentalist opposition to the Government, and of recruiting 
Tunisians for terrorist operations abroad through its embassy 
in Tunis. Eight suspected terrorists (six of whom held Tunisian 
passports) were arrested in Paris in March. They were believed 
to be members of a network of ‘sleeper* terrorist cells co-ordin- 
ated by Iran and established seversd years before. In June the 
French authorities sought to interview Wahid Gordji, who was 
officially listed as a translator at the Iranian embassy in Paris, 
in connection with a bombing campaign in the city in 1986. 
Although Gordji did not have diplomatic status the Iranians 
refused to give him up, and armed French police surrounded 
the embassy. The Iranian Government retaliated by throwing 
a cordon of armed Revolutionary Guards around the F^nch 
embassy in Tehran. On 17 July France severed its diplomatic 
relations with Iran. The embassy siege was lifted at the end of 
November, when Gordji was permitted to leave France. Two 
days after his release, two French hostages held by Iranian- 
backed groups in Lebanon were set free. The French Prime 
Minister, Jacques Chirac, denied that a ransonj had been paid 
to the hostages’ captors but admitted that negotiations were 
continuing between France and Iran over the repayment of the 
US$670m. balance on the $l,000m. loaned by the Shah to 
France in 1978. It was also rumoured that France had agreed 
to supply arms to Iran in order to secure the hostages’ release. 
France and Iran resumed diplomatic relations and exchanged 
ambassadors in June 1988. 

In June 1987 ^atoUah Khomeini approved a proposal by 
Hashemi Rafsai\|am, the Speaker of the Majlis, which was 
reluctantly supported by President Khamenei, to disband the 
niP. In a letter to Khomeini, the two leaders stated that, the 
institutions of the Islamic Republic having been established, 
contrary to the IRP^s intended function, ‘party polarization 
under the present conditions may provide an excuse for discord 
and factionalism’. 


History 

On 31 July 1987 attention was diverted from the Gulf by the 
deaths in riots in Mecca of 402 people, including 275 Iranian 
pilgrims (the majority of them women) engaged on the Hajj 
(pilgrimage) to the city’s Muslim shrines. The Saudi authorities 
maintained that most of the victims had been trampled to death 
when some 150,000 Iranians (who, in contravention of Saudi 
laws governing the Hajj, had been demonstrating in support of 
Ayatollah Khomeini) went on the rampage, attacking Saudi 
security forces. The Iranians alleged that the Saudi police had 
opened fire on the pilgrims, and accused Saudi Arabia and the 
USA of planning the incident. A ‘day of hatred’ was proclaimed 
by the Government on 2 August, and Hashemi Rafsanjani 
promised vengeance. 

In August 1987 Hojatoleslam Mehdi Hashemi, a close asso- 
ciate of Ayatollah Ali Hossain Montazeri (Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
designated successor), was tried by a specially-appointed Islamic 
court and convicted of murder, the kidnapping of a Sipan 
diplomat in Tehran, of forming a private army (with the aim of 
overthrowing the (Government and installing a more rigorous 
Islamic regime), and of planning explosions in Mecca during 
the Hajj. It was Hashemi who, in an attempt to disrupt the 
planned sale of US arms to Iran, had revealed to a Lebanese 
magazine, A$h-Shira\ details of the secret visits of the then US 
National Security Adviser, Robert McFarlane, and Lt-Col Oliver 
North, a senior National Security Council advisor, to Tehran in 
May 1986. Hashemi was executed on 28 September 1987, 

In April 1988, following further Iranian attacks on Saudi and 
other neutral shipping in the Gulf, Saudi Arabia severed its 
^plomatic relations with Iran. Iran had been insisting on 
sending as many as 160,000 pilgrims on the Hajj to the holy 
places in Saudi Arabia in 1988 (the same number as in 1987), 
despite the events of July 1987 and the subsequent deterioration 
in bilateral relations. A meeting of the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference (OIC) in Amman had agreed a formula for 
1988, whereby each Muslim nation would be permitted to send 
1,000 pilgrims per Im. citizens, giving Iran a quota of 45,000. 
Finally, Iran decided that it would send no pilgrims on the Hc^ 
at all. 

THE UN FAILS TO ENFORCE RESOLUTION 598 

Frustrated by Iran’s temporizing over a definitive response to 
UN Security Council Resolution 598, on 29 August 1987 Iraq, 
contrary to advice from Western governments, resumed attacks 
on Iranian oil installations and industrial targets, and on 
tankers in the Gulf transporting Iranian oil. Iran had exploited 
the 46-day lull in Iraqi attacks by raising the level of oil 
production and exports. Resolution 598 made provision for 
unspecified sanctions in the event of the failure of either or both 
sides to comply with its terms for a cease-fire. However, the 
resumption of Iraqi attacks weakened the UN’s position in its 
attempts to secure a cease-fire through diplomacy, and made it 
less likely that the USSR, if it would accept the principle at all, 
could be persuaded that the arms embargo proposed by the USA 
and the United Kingdom should apply only to Iran. 

Iranian threats of reprisals against Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
for their support of Iraq ceased to be purely rhetorical when 
Iran fired three Silkworm missiles into Kuwaiti territory at the 
beginning of September 1987 (and a further throe before the 
end of the year). Kuwait expelled five Iranian diplomats on 6 
September. The visit, in mid-September, of the UN Secretary- 
General, Javier P6rez de Gudllar, to Iran and Iraq was preceded 
by an intensification of Iraqi attacks on Iranian economic tar- 
gets. In Tehran Iranian leaders told Perez de Cudllar that they 
supported ^e provision in Resolution 598 for the setting up of 
an ‘impartial body* to apportion responsibility for starting the 
war, but that Iraq’s guilt in this matter had to be established 
before Iran would observe a cease-fire. For its part, Iraq was 
prepared to accept the ruling of a judicial body in determining 
responsibility for the war, but stated that a formal cease-fire, 
according to the terms of Resolution 598, should precede the 
establishment of sudb a body. 

Signs of an apparent willingness on Iran’s part to modify its 
stand on Resolution 598 forestalled attempts by the USA, the 
United Kingdom and France to promote their proposal of an 
arms embargo against Iran, and also pre-empted the adoption 
of diplomatic or other sanctions by the League of Arab States 
(the Arab League) at its meeting in Tunis on 20 September 
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1987 . On 26 September Irm presented a plan to the UN Security 
Council, according to which it would observe a cZe facto cease- 
fire while a UN-appointed commission of inquiry determined 
which side was responsible for starting the war. An official 
cease-fire would take effect when the commission had identified 
the aggressor (by implication, Iraq). Iraq rejected these propo- 
sals as being a deviation from the terms of Resolution 698. 

By mid-October 1987 the number of tankers being employed 
by Iran to shuttle oil from Kharg Island to Sirri Tiarfllr 
Islands had declined to an estimated 20 vessel^, owing to 
damage sustained during Iraq’s intensified campaign of attacks 
in the Gulf. On 19 October four US naval vessels destroyed 
Iran’s Rostam and Rakhsh oil platforms, about 100 km east of 
Qatar, which were, the USA alleged, being used to launch 
military operations against shipping. 

On 22 December 1987 the USSR proposed discussions within 
the UN Security Council to consider a mandatory ban on the 
sale of arms to Iran. According to the Soviet proposal, these 
talks would take place at the same time as discussions on the 
introduction of an international naval force in the Gulf, under 
the control of the UN, which would replace the various national 
forces patrolling the re^on. Although all of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council subsequently agreed on the 
need for further measures to be taken to ensure the compliance 
of both combatants with Resolution 698, the USSR’s insistence 
on the withdrawal of foreign navies and the deployment of a 
UN naval force in the Gulf as a complementary measure, and 
the USA’s growing military involvement in the area during 
1988 (see below), prevented the adoption of an arms embargo. 

CEASE-FIRE AND NEGOTIATIONS: 198S-89 

During the first half of 1988 Iran suffered a aeries of military 
reverses in the war with Iraq, offsetting the gains that it 
had made during the previous few years. Meanwhile, divisions 
within the Government over the conduct of tiie war became 
more apparent, as Ayatollah Khomeini grew more frail and the 
political struggle for the succession intensified. However, the 
world was taken by surprise in July 1988 when, after 12 months 
of prevarication, Iran agreed, unconditionally, to accept Resolu- 
tion 698 in all its parts. 

In January 1988 Ayatollah Khomeini had intervened in a 
debate over the role of the government in an Islamic Republic 
to reject a narrow interpretation of its competence-by President 
Khamenei, who had said that the government operated ‘within 
the limits of Islamic law and Islamic principles’. Khomeini had 
replied that, on the contrary, the government was the primary 
instrument of Islamic rule and was competent to override certain 
aspects of Islam, even such practices as prayer [salat), fasting 
and the Hajj (three of the five ^pillars’ of Islam), if it was m the 
interests of the state. In asserting the primacy of the govern- 
ment, Khomeini was believed to have strengthened the position 
of reformers, identified with Hashemi Rafsanjani, the Speaker 
of the Majlis, and Prime Minister Moussavi, who were 
attempting to enact legislation hitherto obstructed by the con- 
servative derics on the Council of Guardians. 

The elections to the third M^’lis in April and May 1988 
provided a further boost for the reformers. The elections were 
the first not to be contested by the IRP, which had been dissolved 
in June 1987. Instead, aU 1,600 candidates for the 270 seats in 
the Majlis were examined for eligibility by local committees and 
sought election as individuals. A record 16,988,799 people (68% 
of Ihe electorate) voted in the first round of the elections on 8 
April (when the majority of seats were contested), compared 
wii 15.8m. in 1984 and 10.8m. in 1980. In June Ha^emi 
Rafsanjani was re-elected as Speaker of the Majlis and Hossein 
Moussavi was overwhelmingly endorsed as Prime Minister. He 
presented a new Council of Mnisters to the Majlis in July. 

In January 1988 Iraq resumed the so-called ‘tanker war’. 
During 1987, according to Uoyd’s of London, Iran and Iraq 
had damaged 178 vessels in the Gulf (34 in December alone), 
compared with 80 during 1986. Although the US Navy continued 
to escort reflagged Kuwaiti vessels, traffic not under its prol^- 
tion, including Kuwaiti shipping, remained a target for Ir ani a n 
attack. (When a cease-fire was proclaimed in July, a total of 
546 vessels had been attacked since 1981, when the ‘tanker 
war’ began in eamest.) At the end of February 1988 the so- 
called ‘war of the cities’ (which had not been pursued uninter- 


ruptedly since early 1987) was resumed when Iraq bombed a 
petroleum refinery on the outskirts of Tehran. Iran retahated 
by bombing a petrochemicals plant in Basra. This was the 
beginning of a series of reciprocal attacks on civil and economic 
targets in the two countries which lasted for several months. 

During 1987/88, for the first time in six years, owing to poor 
mobilization, disorganization and a shortage of volunteers, Iran 
was unable to launch a major winter offensive and began to 
lose ground to Iraqi advances along the length of the war front. 
In mid-April 1988 Iraqi forces regained control of the Faw 
peninsula, where the Iranians, who had been unable to strike 
out to make further gains since capturing the area in 1986, had 
scaled down tiieir presence. Iran accused Kuwait of allowing 
Iraqi forces to use Bubiyan Island during the offensive. In 
March the Mijahidin Iranian National Liberation Army (NLA), 
supported by fraq, undertook a msgor offensive for the first time 
since its creation in 1987, attacking Iranian units in Iran’s 
south-western province of Khuzestan. In May Iraq recaptured 
the Shalamcheh area, south-east of Basra, driving Iranian forces 
across the Shatt al-Arab into Iran. 

Identifying military inefficiency as the principal cause of these 
reverses. Ayatollah Khomeini appointed Hashemi Rafsanjani 
as acting Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces on 2 June 
1988 and gave him the task of unifying the command structure 
and improving co-ordination between She regular armed forces, 
the Revolutionary Guards Corps [Pasdaran) (with its own land, 
naval and air forces) and the Mobilization (Rosy) Volunteers 
Corps. At the beginning of July Rafsai^'ani announced the 
creation of a general command headquarters to rationalize the 
disjointed mffitary command structure, but a merger of the 
army and the Revolutionary Guards was ruled out. 

The changes came too late to prevent further Iranian defeats. 
Having won back more territory from the Iranian army in the 
north of Iraq near Sulaimaniya, in mid-June 1988, at the end of 
the month Iraq recaptured M^noun Island and the surroundmg 
area (the site of one of the world’s biggest oilfields) in the al- 
Hawizah marshes, on the southern front. 

In the Gulf, fears of a serious military confrontation between 
Iran and the USA were realised on 18 April 1988, when the US 
navy destroyed two Iranian oil platforms (Sassan and Nasr) in 
the southern Gulf, and six Iranian warships (a guided-missile 
boat, three speedboats and two frigates) were either sunk or 
badly damaged, in retaliation for damage allegedly inflicted on 
a US frigate by an Iranian mine on 14 April. On 3 July the USS 
Vincennes, the US navy’s most sophisticated guided-missile 
destroyer, which had only recently been deployed in the Gulf to 
counter tiie threat to shipping of Iran’s Silkworm missiles 
(which, the USA believed, were soon to become operational from 
a permanent site near the Strait of Hormuz), mistakenly shot 
down an Iran Air Airbus A300B over the Strait of Hormuz, 
having assumed it to be an attacking F-14 flghter-bomber; all 
290 passengers and crew were killedr 

Iranian forces were expelled from more Iraqi territoiy in 
Kurdistan during June and July 1988. Iraqi troops forced 
Iranian units ba(^ over the international border in the central 
sector of the war front, crossing into Iranian territory on 13 
July for the first time since 1986, and capturing the Iranian 
border town of Dehloran. Menawhile, the last pod^ts of Iranian 
occupation in southern Iraq were cleared by Imqi troops. On 18 
July Iran officially announced its unconditional acceptance of 
Resolution 598. The first clause of the Resolution required the 
combatants to withdraw to international borders and to observe 
a cease-fire. Iraqi troops advanced further into Iran before 
retiring behind the border on 24 July. On the other hand, the 
NLA, over which Iraq claimed to have no control, launched a 
three-day offensive on 25 July, penetrating as far as 150 km 
into Iranian territory before being forced to withdraw. Iraq 
professed to have no designs on Iranian territory, but was 
possibly using the NLA as a proxy to prevent the Iranian forces 
from regrouping during a cease-fire which might prove to be 
only temporary. The implementation of a cease-fire was delayed 
by Iran’s refusal to accede to an Iraqi demand for direct peace 
talks, under UN auspices, to commence prior to a cessation of 
hostilities. Iran protested that Resolution 598 did not require 
this. However, Iraq withdrew its demand and a cease-fire finally 
came into force on 20 August, monitored by a specially-created 
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UN observer force of 350 ofi&cers, the UN Iran-Iraq Military 
Observer Group (UNIIMOG). 

Negotiations between Iran and Iraq for a comprehensive 
peace settlement began at foreign ministerial level in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on 25 August 1988, under the aegis of the UN. 
One of the most contentious issues to be decided at these talks 
was the status of the Algiers Agreement of 1975 between Ir^ 
and Iraq, which Iran insisted should be the basis for negotia- 
tions, but which Iraq rejected. According to the terms of the 
Algiers Agreement, which defined the southern border between 
Iran and Iraq as running along the deepest channel of the Shatt 
al-Arab waterway (the Thalweg line), the two countries exercise 
joint sovereignty over the waterway. However, President 
Saddam Hussain of Iraq publicly tore up the agreement (to 
which he had been a signatory) immediately prior to the Iraqi 
invasion of Iran in 1980, demanding full Iraqi sovereignly over 
the waterway, which Iraq had held under previous agreements 
in 1847, 1913 and 1937. The matter of detemining responsi- 
bility for starting the war was another potential obstacle to the 
negotiation of a lasting peace. It was generally accepted that 
Iraq initiated the conflict by invading Iran on 22 September 
1980. Iraq, however, maintamed that the war began on 4 Sep- 
tember with Iranian shelling of Iraqi border posts. Resolution 
598 provided for the establishment of an impartial body to 
apportion responsibility for the war. Finally, Iraq rejected 
Iranian demands for the payment of reparations, for which 
Resolution 598 did not provide. 

The peace negotiations soon became deadlocked in disputes 
concerning sovereignty over the Shatt al-Arab and the right of 
navigation in the waterway and the Gulf, the exchange of 
prisoners of war, and the withdrawal of troops to within interna- 
tional borders. By August 1989 progress in the negotiations, 
at least as far as the border issue was concerned, had been 
insigniflcant, although some exchanges of prisoners of war had 
taken place. In November, in an attempt to unblock the negotia- 
tions, Iran proposed an immediate exchange of prisoners of war, 
accompanied by the withdrawal of troops to within international 
borders. By the end of the year, however, the cease-fire remained 
the only element of Resolution 598 to have been successfully 
implemented. 

THE RUSHDIE AFFAIR 

On 14 February 1989 Ayatollah Khomeini issued a religious 
edict (fatwa), pronouncing a sentence of death on a British 
writer, Salman Rushdie, and his publishers, and exhorting all 
Muslims to carry out the sentence. Khomeini’s edict followed 
demonstrations in India and Pakistan in protest at the immi- 
nent publication in the USA of Rushdie’s novel, The Satanic 
Verses, the content of which was considered to be blasphemous 
by some Muslims. (Rushdie, bom a Muslim himself, was there- 
fore guilty of apostasy, an offence punishable by death under 
SharVa law.) The novel had first been published in the United 
Kingdom in September 1988. The fatwa led to a sharp deteriora- 
tion in relations between Iran and the United Kingdom and 
other Western countries. On 20 February Khomeini’s sentence 
on Rushdie was condemned at a meeting of the ministers respon- 
sible for foreign affairs of the 12 member states of the European 
Conmiunity (EC, now European Union— EU). Senior-level cfiplo- 
matic contacts between the member states and Iran were sus- 
pended, while the United Kingdom announced the withdrawal 
of its diplomatic representatives and personnel in Tehran. Iran, 
in turn, announced the wiHidrawal of all diplomatic representa- 
tives and staff in EC member countries, and on 7 March severed 
diplomatic relations with the United Kingdom. 

While the significance of the Rushdie affair was initially 
defined in terms of its effect on Iran’s foreign relations, it soon 
became apparent that the issue was being used tactically by 
V 3 dng factions within the Iranian leadership. In a speech on 22 
February 1989 Khomeini referred esplicitly to a division in 
the Ir^an leadership (between liberals’ who sought Western 
participation in Iran’s post-war reconstruction, and ‘conserva- 
tives’ who opposed Western involvement) in terms which implied 
that The Satanic Verses was the culmination of a Western 
conspiracy against Islam, and declared that he would never 
allow the liberal’ faction within the leadership to prevail. 

By late March 1989 it was clear that Khomeini’s intervention 
had decisively strengthened the hand of the ‘conservatives’. In 


early April Ayatollah Montazeri, regarded as a ‘liberal’ (who 
had been elected as successor to Ayatollah Khomeini by the 
Council of Experts in 1985), resigned. It was reported that, in 
the absence of any individual with sufficient authority to assume 
the role, the Council of Experts had established a five-member 
leadership council to replace Montazeri as Khomeini’s successor. 
On 24 April a 20-member council was appointed by Ayatollah 
Khomeini to draft amendments to the Iranian Constitution. 


IRAN AFTER KHOMEINI 

Ayatollah Khomeini died on 3 June 1989. In an emergency 
session on 4 June the (Council of Experts elected President 
Khamenei to succeed Ayatollah Khomeini as Iran’s spiritual 
leader, and on 5 June Prime Minister Hossein Moussavi 
declared his support, and that of all government institutions, 
for Khamenei. On 8 June Hashemi l^sanjani reiterated his 
intention to stand as a candidate at the forthcoming presidential 
election, and on 12 June he was re-elected for a further one- 
year term as Speaker of the Majlis. 

Despite the apparent intensification in the struggle for power 
within the Iranian leadership in the months preceding Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s long-anticipated death, both ‘conservatives’ and ‘lib- 
erals’ gave their support to the candidacy of Hashemi Rafsaryani 
for the Presidency. The presidential election, hold on 28 July, 
was contested by only Rafsaiyani and Abbas Sheibani, a former 
minister who was widely regarded as a ‘token’ candidate. 
According to official figures, Rafsanjani received some 15.5m. 
(95.9%) of a total 16.2m. votes cast. At the same time 95% of 
voters approved 45 proposed amendments to the Constitution, 
the most important of which were the elevation of the President 
to the Government’s Chief Executive and the abolition of the 
post of Prime Minister. Rafsanjani was sworn in as President 
on 17 August. The new Council of Ministers was regarded as a 
balanced coalition of ‘conservatives’, *liborala’ and technocrats, 
and its endorsement by the Majlis was viewed as a mandate for 
Rafsanjani to conduct a more conciliatory foreign policy towards 
the West (in particular with reprd to the Western hostages 
held captive by pro-Iranian Shi‘ite groups in Iwobanon) and to 
introduce reforms designed to stimulate economic reconstruc- 
tion. 

While the amendments to the Constitution increased the 
power of the Presidency, it was anticipated that Rafsanjani’s 
leadership would be challenged by several factions, including 
Ahmad IQiomeini, son of the late Ayatollah Khomeini, and by 
the Minister of the Interior, Ali Akbar Mohtashami, and the 
Minister of Intelligence, Muhammad Muhammadi Rcyshahri, 
both of whom were known to be advocates of a doctrine of 
‘permanent revolution’ and to accept international terrorism as 
a means to achieve this aim. Both Mohtashami and Reyshahri 
were excluded from the new Council of Ministers. 

While Western support was regarded as vital to Iran’s eco- 
nomic reconstruction by Rafsanjani and his supporters within 
the Iranian leadership, it was regarded as anathema by his 
opponents, who feared that it would lead to the erosion of 
Islamic values and the betrayal of the Revolution. Rafsaryani’s 
fundamental problem on assuming the presidency was to find 
a way of securing Western support without alienating the ‘con- 
servative’ faction within the leadership, which remained too 
powerful to be directly confronted. The urgency of the need for 
economic reform was demonstrated by increased incidents of 
popular protest against food shortages and high prices in early 
1990. In May 1990 an ‘open letter’ was addressed to Rafsanjani 
by 90 prominent clerics, professionals and retired soldiers assoc- 
iated with the Liberation Movement of Iran, which was legal 
but did not enjoy official approval. The ‘open letter’ criticized 
government policies, complained of massive corruption and re- 
gretted Iran’s international isolation. It led to widespread 
arrests, which appeared to indicate that Rafsanjani was unable 
to control his ‘conservative’ opponents. Divisions within ruling 
circles were exemplified by the dispute between Rafsanjani and 
his opponents over whether to accept Western aid following an 
ear^quake in Gilan and Zanjan provinces in June 1990, in 
which some 40,000 people died. After initial hesitation, in what 
was regarded as an important victory for Rafsanjani, Western 
aid was accepted. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Although the death sentence on Salman Rushdie remained in 
force, the tension created by its initial pronouncement in Feb- 
ruary 1989 lessened somewhat in the ensuing months. In March 
EC ministers of foreign affairs agreed that member states should 
be allowed to reinst^ their ambassadors in Tehran. There was 
evidence, too, of an improvement in relations between Iran and 
the communist bloc. In late June Rafsanjani visited the USSR, 
where he and the Soviet leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, signed a 
‘declaration on the principles of relations* between Iran and the 
USSR. These relations were strained in January 1990, however, 
when Ir an ia n politicians voiced support for the Muslim Azerbai- 
jani revolt against the Soviet centr^ Government in the Nakh- 
ichevan enclave on the Iranian border. 

In mid-July 1989 the USA un^pectedly offered to pay com- 
pensation directly to the families of the 290 passengers and 
crew of the Iran Air Airbus mistakenly shot down by the USS 
Vincennes in July 1988. However, the Iranian Government 
insisted that the compensation should be distributed through 
its agencies, rather than privately, and took the dispute to the 
ICJ. The fragihty of Iran's relations with the USA was under- 
lined in early August when, in response to the abduction by 
Israeli forces of the Lebanese Shi‘a Muslim leader, Sheikh Abdul 
K a rim Obeid, a US hostage in Lebanon, Lt-Col William Higgins, 
was executed by his captors, who threatened the execution of 
more hostages if Sheil^ Obeid was not released. While Iran 
denied any involvement in the death of Lt-Col Higgins, it was 
widely suspected of complicity. Whatever its role, the USA 
immediately engaged in urgent negotiations with Iranian 
leaders in order to prevent further killings. In November 1989 
the USA agreed to release US $567m. of the total of $810m. of 
Iranian assets that had been seized 10 years previously, at the 
time of the siege of the US Embassy in Tehran, m order to 
secure US bank claims on Iran. 

In April 1990, following the release of two US citizens who 
had been held hostage by pro-Iranian groups in Lebanon, the 
USA thanked both the Syrian and the Iranian Governments for 
the part that they had played in securing the hostages’ release. 
In March 1990 a report in an Iranian newspaper had assured 
the USA that Iran would do what it could to secure the release 
of hostages, while elsewhere it had been reported that indirect 
contacts between the USA and Iran were taking place with 
regard to their release. Two Iranian diplomats were reported to 
be acting as liaison officers between Tehran and the pro-Iranian 
HezboU^. In May 1990 the USA and Iran concluded a ‘small 
claims agreement’, whereby US claimants were to be repaid for 
losses incurred during the Iranian Revolution in 1979. In June 
1990 Iran agreed to pay the US company Amoco US $600m, in 
compensation for US oil operations wMch had been expropriated 
during the Revolution. 

Relations between Iran and the United Kingdom fluctuated 
during the first half of 1990. In Februaiy the United Kingdom 
expelled nine Iranian diplomats for reasons of national security, 
and, as a retaliatory gesture, Iran closed the office of the Briti^ 
Broadcasting Corporation in Tehran. In the same month, how- 
ever, Resident IWsanjani described the fatwa against Rushdie 
as an exclusively Islamic issue (implying that it ought not to 
interfere with the re-establishment of normal relations between 
Iran and the United Eungdom), while trade between the United 
Kingdom and Iran was reported to be increasing. In May it was 
reported that the United Kingdom was involved in indirect 
contacts with Iran concerning four British nationals held hos- 
tage by pro-Iranian groups in Lebanon, and the United Kingdom 
announced that it was prepared to resume direct talks with the 
Iranian Government. In June, however. Ayatollah Khamenei 
declared that the fatwa could never be repealed. 

Iran’s position of strict neutrality during the Kuwait conflict 
(see below) brought rapid dividends. On 27 September 1990 
Iran and the United IQngdom resumed diplomatic relations 
after, in an exchange of letters, Iran had assured the United 
Kingdom of its respect for international law and of its commitr 
ment to achieving the release of Western hostages held in 
Lebanon. The United Kingdom assured Iran of its respect for 
Islam, and stated that it understood the offence that Rushdie 
had caused to Muslims. In October the EC revoked its ban on 
senior-level diplomatic contacts with Iran. 


In May 1990, during a meeting with EC officials in Dublin, 
Ireland, an Iranian delegation reiterated Iran’s pledge to work 
towards securing the release of Western hostages in Leb^on. 
A diplomatic initiative by the Irish Government was believed 
to have brought about the release, in Au^st, of an Lrish citizen 
held hostage for four years by a pro-Iranian group in Lebanon. 

IRAQ CONCEDES IRAN’S PEACE TERMS 
In early 1990 Iran and Iraq agreed to resume negotiations in 
the USSR, at the mvitation of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. In July the Iraqi and Iranian Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs conferred at the UN in Geneva. It was the first such 
direct meeting between them since the cease-fire in the war had 
taken effect, and had been facilitated by an exchange of letters 
between Presidents Saddam Hussain and Rafsaigani in May. 
However, this breakthrough in the peace process was quicldy 
overtaken by the consequences of Iraq’s invasion and annexation 
of Kuwait in August 1990. 

On 16 August 1990 Saddam Hussain abruptly sought an 
immediate, formal peace with Iran by accepting all the claims 
that Iran had pursued since the declaration of a cease-fire, 
including the reinstatement of the Algiers Agreement of 1975 
dividing the Shatt al-Arab. While these concessions were trans- 
parently dictated by expediency (on 17 August Iraq began to 
redeploy in Kuwait troops hitherto positioned on its border with 
Iran) and thus left the conflicts underlying the Iran-Iraq War 
unresolved, they were welcomed by Iran— which none the less 
insisted that the issue of peace with Iraq was separate from 
that of Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait. Excheinges of an estimated 
80,000 prisoners of war commenced on 17 August, and on 18 
August Iraq began to withdraw troops from the central border 
areas of Dam, Meymak, Mehran and Naft Shahr. On 11 Sep- 
tember Iran and Iraq re-established diplomatic relations. 

The withdrawal of all armed forces to the internationally 
recognized boundaries was verified and confirmed as complete 
on 20 February 1991 by UNHMOG, whose mandate was termin- 
ated on 28 Februaiy 1991 by the UN Security Council. Iran and 
Iraq subsequently initiated a ‘confidence-building* process of 
reducing the levds of troops and military equipment in the 
border areas. Exchanges of prisoners of war continued until 16 
January 1991, when the multinational force commenced mili- 
t^ operations to e^el Iraqi armed forces from Kuwait. At this 
time Iran still held 30,000 Iraqi prisoners of war. Preliminaiy 
negotiations on the full implementation of Resolution 598 were 
also curtailed. 

The publication in August 1991 of the report of a UN delega- 
tion sent to Iran— in accordance with the terms of Resolution 
598— to assess the level of human and material damage caused 
by the war with Iraq seemed to indicate that the UN was 
once again considering the need for a comprehensive peace 
settlement. The Iranian Government released its own assess- 
ment of the damage caused by the war with Iraq. It estimated 
that during the war Iran experienced direct damage amounting 
to IR 30,811,000m.; that 50 towns and 4,000 vffiages were 
destroyed or badly damaged; and that 14,000 civilians were 
killed, and 1.25m. people displaced. 

IRAN AND THE CONFUCT OVER KUWAIT 

Iran condemned Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990 and 
offered to defend other Gulf states from Iraqi aggression, but it 
welcomed Iraq’s offer of a formal settlement of the Iran-Iraq 
War on Iran’s terms (see above). While Iran stated that it would 
observe the economic sanctions imposed on Iraq by the UN, 
Iraq was believed to have tried to persuade Iran to trade oil for 
food. However, the Iranian Government adhered to its pledge 
to implement economic sanctions for the duration of the conflict 
over Kuwait, sending only supplies of food and medicine to Iraq 
on a humanitarian basis. 

As the deployment of a multinational force (assembled in 
accordance with Article 51 of the UN Charter) for the defence 
of Saudi Arabia gathered pace, Iran urged the simultaneous 
and unconditional withdrawal of Western— above all of US- 
armed forces from the Gulf region, and of Iraqi armed forces 
from Kuwait. In September 1990 AyatoUah IQiamenei almost 
endorsed the demands of ‘conservatives’, such as Hqjatoleslam 
Ali Akbar Mohtashemi, for Iran to ally itself with Iraq in a 
jihad (holy war) against Western forces in the Gulf. President 
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Rafsaiyani’s position was that the presence of these forces was 
tolerable on condition that they withdrew as soon as the conflict 
in Kuwait had been resolved. 

Following the outbreak of military hostilities between Iraq 
and the multinational force in January 1991, Iran attempted, 
unsuccessfully, to intercede. After having consulted with 
Algeria, Yemen, France, the USSR and the Non-aligned Move- 
ment, Iran urged an Islamic solution’ to the conflict. On 4 
February 1991 President Rafsanjani announced that the terms 
of an Iranian peace proposal had been conveyed to Saddam 
Hussain during the visit to Tehran, on 1-3 February, of Iraq’s 
Deputy Prime Minister, Dr Sa‘adoun Hammadi; and claimed 
that the terms of the proposal were consistent with resolutions 
adopted by the UN Security Council. An immediate cease-fire 
was to be followed by the simultaneous and complete withdrawal 
of Iraqi armed forces from Kuwait, and of all foreign forces from 
the Gulf region. In deference to Iraq’s insistence on the linkage’ 
of the conflict m Kuwait with other conflicts in the Middle East 
(in particular the continuing Israeli occupation of the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip), Iran also urged the immediate 
cessation of new Israeli settlements in the Occupied Territories. 

While the Iranian peace proposal was welcomed by the USSR, 
it was rejected by the USA, and on 8 February 1991, in a letter 
to President Rafsanjani, Saddam Hussain dismissed it, stating 
that Iraq had no intention of withdrawing from Kuwait, and 
accusing the USA of seeking to dominate the Middle East by 
destroying Iraq. There was no clear expression of support for 
the Iraman peace proposal at a closed session of the Non-aligned 
Movement, held in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, on 11-12 February, 
and thereafter Soviet diplomacy came to tiie fore in attempting 
to find peace terms which might avert a ground war. Iran 
claimed some of the credit for the concessions offered in an Iraqi 
peace proposal on 15 February, and urged the multinationd 
force not to initiate hostilities on the ground until the limits of 
Iraq’s flexibility had been determined. However, the countries 
contributing to the multinational force were unwilling, by this 
stage, to allow Iraq the opportunity to procrastinate. 

As the air bombardment of Iraq and occupied Kuwait con- 
tinued, Iran accused the multinational force of exceeding the 
terms of resolutions adopted by the UN Security Council by 
seeking to destroy Iraq’s military and industrial facilities. How- 
ever, when, in late January 1991, more than 100 Iraqi fighter 
aircraft landed in Iran without having sought permission to do 
so, Iran lodged a protest with Iraq and impounded both the 
aircraft and their pilots for the duration of the conflict. 

Relations between Iran and Iraq deteriorated after the conclu- 
sion of hostilities between Iraq and the multinational force. In 
response to the suppression, by Iraqi armed forces loyal to 
President Saddam Hussain, of a Shi'a-led rebellion against the 
Baath regime in southern and central Iraq, Iran declared its 
commitment to the territorial integrity of Iraq, but demanded 
the resignation of Saddam Hussain and protested at the damage 
inflicted by Iraqi armed forces on Shf a shrines at Nagaf, Karbala 
and Samarra. Iraq accused Iran of providing material and 
human support for the southern and central rebellions, citing 
the involvement of the Tehran-based Supreme Council of the 
Islaimc Revolution in Iraq. In a clear indication of deteriorating 
relations, Iraq later resumed support for the military activities 
of the largest Iranian dissident groups, the Mujahidin-e-Khalq 
and the Kurdish Democratic Party (KDP). Iraq’s suppression of 
the intemsd rebellions led to a mass flight of Iraqi Kurds and 
Shi‘a Muslims across the Iranian border. By May 1991 more 
th^ Im. Iraqi Kurds had fled to Iran, while the number of 
Shi*a refugees in Iran was estimated at 65,000. 

Iran supported the Western initiative to establish ‘safe 
^yens for Iraqi Kurds in northern Iraq, and urged, unsuccess- 
My, similar support for Iraqi refugees in Iran. Throughout 
June July 1991 Iran accused the Iraqi armed forces of 
hmssing Iraqi Shi‘a Muslims who had fled into the marshes 
of souths Iraq after the defeat of the southern rebellion in 
March. There were conflicting reports regarding the accuracy 
of these allegations and of the number— estimated by Iran at 
600,000 —of Shi a Muslims who had sought refuge in the 
marshes. 


History 

DOMESTIC REFORM UNDER RAFSANJANI 

While the onset of the crisis in the Gulf in August 1990 led 
to further friction between the rival factions in the Iranian 
leadership. President Rafsanjani gradually asserted his 
authority and began the long process of seeking to reduce the 
power of the ‘conservatives’. At times his relationship with 
Ayatollah Khamenei became tense, especially with regard to 
foreign policy issues. However, in October 1990 they formed an 
alliance to prevent the election of many powerful ‘conservatives’ 
to the 83-seat Council of Experts, which chooses Tran’s supreme 
leader and interprets the Constitution. Hojatolcslam Ali Akbar 
Mohtashemi and Ayatollah Khalkhali were among those 
rejected as candidates by Khamenei, on the grounds that their 
expertise in the Koran was inadequate. In December 1990 the 
Majlis enacted legislation to allow defendants legal representa- 
tion. The new legislation was thought to signal a move towards 
the less rigorous application of Islmic law. 

In April 1991 it was announced that Iran’s internal security 
services-the police, the gendarmerie and the Islamic Komi- 
were to be merged. Th.^ Komitehs had hitherto acted as the 
chief enforcers of ‘Islamic behaviour’ within post-revolutionary 
Iranian society. In the same month the release of a British 
businessman, Roger Cooper, who had been imprisoned without 
trial since 1985 for alleged espionage, wj-w regarded as a furtiier 
sign of Rafsanjani’s ascendancy. In May 1991 Amnesty Interna- 
tional was allowed access to Iran for the first time since the 
Revolution. 

Disturbances and demonstrations in Tehran and other parts 
of the country in August 1991 indicated significant levels of 
popular discontent. In April and May 1992 further demonstra- 
tions occured, most notably in Tehran and Mashad. Eight protes- 
tors were executed by the authorities. An important factor in 
the unrest was municipal action in many cities against squatter 
settlements. 

Elections to the fourth Majlis in April and May 1992 seemed 
to provide Rafsaiyani with the opportunity further to shift the 
balance of power against the ‘conservatives’. It was estimated 
that about 70% of the deputies elected to the now Majlis were 
supporters of Rafsanjani. The incoming deputies appeared to 
be more highly educated, younger and more technocratic in 
orientation than their predecessors. Rafsanjani installed a new 
Speaker of the Majlis, Ali Akbar Nateq Nouri, who replaced the 
‘conservative’ Mahdi Kamibi. However, it subsequontiy became 
clear that assessments predicting the support of the majority of 
the new deputies for Rifsanjam’s policies were incorrect. 

The new Government indicated that it wished to proceed 
rapidly with measures to end all subsidies and the system 
of multiple foreign exchange rates; and to allow full foreign 
ownership of companies. In fact, the pace of economic reform in 
the months following the election to the fourth Mi\jlis remained 
cautious, and Rafsanjani remained constrained not least by the 
fact that economic reform was lowering the standard of living 
of the traditional constituency of the Islamic regime, the urban 
lower classes. The middle classes, supposedly one of the engines 
of reform, remained deeply distrustful of the regime. Rafsanjani 
quickly discovered, too, that the nominally reformist deputies 
in the new Majlis were far from uncritical in their support for 
his policies. 

The extent to which Rafsanjani had lost popular support 
became clear when he stood for re-election to the presidency 
on 11 June 1993. Competing against three supposedly ‘token’ 
candidates, Rafeanjani received 63.2%i of the vote in a low 
electoral tum-out of 56%. His nearest rival, former Minister of 
Labour, Aimed Tayakkoli, received 24% of the vote, a perfor- 
mance widely attributed to his stringent criticisms of state 
corruption, social injustice and economic mismanagement. 

During 1994 there were numerous signals that the problems 
encountered by Rafsaiyani in implementing his reform pro- 
gramme were emboldening ‘conservative’ forces, encouraged by 
Ayatollah Khamenei, to challenge the President more directly. 
In February there was an attempt on his life during a speech 
he made at Khomeini’s tomb. Responsibility for the attack was 
later claimed by the self-styled ‘Free Officers of the Revolu- 
tionary Guards’. Later in the month tiie President was obliged 
to replace the Minister of Culture and Islamic Guidance after 
.^atollah Khamenei had approved the appointment of the 
incumbent mimster, Ali Larijani, to replace tiie President’s 
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broker, Muha mrrw d Hashemi, as director-general of the 
national broadcasting authority. For several months prior to 
his dismissal Muhammad Hashemi Rafsanjani had been critic- 
ized by conservatives* within the Majlis for migTYiwTiflgATinoT^t . 
and for encouraging immoral broadcasts. While President Raf- 
s^jam denied that the dismissal of his brother reflected on 
him, it was perhaps signiflcant that, shortly afterwards, he 
announced that he would not seek a constitutional amendment 
which would allow him to serve a third term as Presid^t. 
Opponents of the President in the Majlis also sought to modify 
economic reforms proposed by the Government. In May the 
Grovemment indicated that it would proceed more cautiously 
with^ a plan to reduce economic subsidies applied to basic com- 
modities. (Muhammad Hashemi Rafsazijani was appointed Vice- 
President in charge of Executive Affairs and War Reconstruction 
in August 1995.) 

The atmosphere of political malaise was further deepened in 
June 1994 by the bombing of the Imam Reza* shrine in Mashad, 
wMch left at least 24 dead. The Government blamed the Mujah- 
idin-e-Khalq; others speculated "^at it might be the work of 
militant members of the Sunni minority in Iran, angered by the 
destruction of a Sunni mosque earlier in the year. A crisis 
threatened in the following month when, in the space of a few 
days, two Iranian Christian leaders were assassinated in Tehran 
and bombs wreaked havoc against Jewish targets in London, 
United Kingdom, and Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Riots were reported in August 1994 in the cities of Qazvin 
and Tabriz, In Qazvin they were caused by the defeat in the 
Majlis of a government proposal to separate Ihe city from the 
provmce of Zanzan and to establish it as the capitS of a new 
province. In response to the riots the (jovemment announced 
that Qazvin would immediately be incorporated into Tehran 
province, a decision which was formally approved in September. 
In April 1995 riots in Islamshahr, a suburb of Tehran, were 
interpreted as a protest against the Governments programme of 
economic reforms, which had led to shortages of some consumer 
goods during the previous 12 months, and had caused the price 
of petrol to double in the previous month. 

in August 1995 members of the special commission for moni- 
toring political parties were reported to have stated that political 
parties, associations and groups were free to conduct political 
activities in Iran on condition that they honoured tiie country’s 
constitution. At the same time, however, it was reported that 
Nehzat-Azadi (Liberation Movement of Iran) had been refused 
permission formally to register as a political party, despite its 
hitherto quasi-legal status. Earlier in the month representatives 
of Nehzat-Azadi had criticized new legislation granting the 12- 
member Council of Guardians the power to approve election 
candidates. 

Elections to the fifth Majlis in March and April 1996 provided 
another important gauge of the shifting balance of power 
between liberals* and ^conservatives* in Iranian politics. The 
liberals* were grouped around a political faction named the 
Servants of Iran’s Construction, which eryoyed the tacit support 
of President J^sanjani. Its 'conservative* counte^art was the 
Society of Combatant Clergy, of which the unoflSicial patron was 
AyatoUah Hbamenei. While a total of 10 political groups were 
acknowledged to have presented candidates for election, official 
disapprovfid of such groups was reflected in the authorities* 
refusal to publish the political affiliations of successful candi- 
dates. Accordhig to unofficial sources, however, the Society of 
Combatant Clergy was expected to eiyoy the support of 110-120 
deputies in the new Majlis, and the Servants of Iran’s Construc- 
tion ti^t of 90-100. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS UNDER RAFSANJANI 

Efforts at domestic reform under Rafeanjani were accompanied 
by periodic diplomatic initiatives by Iran, aimed at securing its 
reintegration into the internation^ community. The greatest 
single obstacle to improved relations with Western countries 
was initially Iran’s perceived complicity in the holding of 
Western hostages in Lebanon by groups linked to the pro- 
Iranian Hezbollah. Between August and December 1991, with 
Iran, Syria, Israel and the UN diplomatically active, all 
remaining British and US hostages were releas^ While the 
aim of the captors was to trade the release of such hostages for 
the release of Shi'a hostages held by Israel, it was decided 
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ultimately to release them unconditionally. The last remaimng 
Western hostages were freed in June 1992. 

The release of US hostages, accompanied by some progress 
at the US-hran Claims Tribunal in The Hague, the Netherlands, 
temporarily removed some of the tension between the USA and 
Iran. In l^ptember 1990 the USA paid Iran US $200m. for 
armaments not delivered after the Revolution of 1979. In 
December 1991 a further $278m. was paid by the USA In 
March 1992 the USA was ordered to compensate Iran for prop- 
erty frozen m the USA after 1979. 

Nations between the USA and Iran deteriorated after Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton took office in January 1993. Throughout the 
year the USA pressed initially reluctant Western allies to reduce 
levels of economic assistance to Iran and sought to block Iranian 
efforts to reschedule its international debts. In May 1994 US 
pressure was evident when it emerged that no new loans would 
be made to Iran by the World Bank in the foreseeable future. 
In June President Rafsanjani stated at a press conference that 
Iran sought a gesture of goodwill, such as the release of frozen 
assets, from the USA as a prelude to improved relations. In 
July the bomb attacks against Jewish taigets in London and 
Buenos Aires prompted the USA to accuse Iran— which it 
alleged was responsible forthe attacks— of seeking to disrupt the 
Middle East peace process. In August, however, the Argentinian 
authorities decided that there was insufficient evidence to 
pursue charges against four Iranians for whose arrest interna- 
tional warrants had earlier been issued. 

In early 1995 the USA the United Kingdom and Israel were 
reported to be alarmed at the possibility that Iran might be 
able to manufacture nudear weapons within a few years. This 
was at the time of a final preparatory UN session before a 
conference on the extension of the Nudear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) took place, and Iran was reported to be seeking a 
more effective effort from the five prindpal nudear powers to 
disarm further, and insisting that Israel should also sign the 
NPT. (Israel had previously refused to do so because it perceived 
itself to be potentially at risk of nudear attack by Syria, Iraq 
and Iran.) According to some observers, Iran’s aim was to 
pressurize Western governments into offering it assistance with 
its civilian nuclear programme. The head of the Atomic Energy 
Organization of Iran subsequently suggested that Iran would 
remain a party to the NPT whether Israel signed it or not. The 
International Atomic Energy Agency stated that it had found 
no evidence to suggest that Iran was seeking to develop nuclear 
weapons. In early 1995 Russia was reported to be determined 
to s& at least one 1,000-MW nudear reactor to Iran in accord- 
ance with an agreement conduded despite the objections of the 
USA where members of the Republican opposition in the US 
Congress had raised the possibility’ of discontinuing aid to 
Russia in retaliation for the sale. Japan’s decision, in February, 
to postpone the extension of a US $450m. loan to Iran to finance 
the Godar-e-Landar dam was reported to be the result of US 
diplomatic pressure, in particular the disdosure to the Japanese 
authorities of US intelligence reports about unspecified Iranian 
activities. In March the US company Conoco withdrew from a 
contract to develop Iranian oil fields after the USA announced 
that President Clinton would shortly issue an executive order 
prohibiting US companies from such activities. 

On 30 April 1995 US efforts to isolate Iran internationally 
culminated in the announcement of a complete ban on trade 
with Iran within 30 days; all US companies and their foreign 
subsidiaries would be prevented from investing in Iran, and 
from undertaking any trade with it. There was no international 
support for such an embargo, and without the support of Iran’s 
European trading partners and of Japan it was far from clear 
how the embargo would damage Iran’s long-term economic 
interests. Furthermore, the USA subsequently conceded that 
US oil companies active in the Cauceisus and in Central Asia 
would be allowed to participate in exchange deals with Iran in 
order to facilitate the marketing of petroleum from former 
Soviet states. In the immediate aftermath of its announcement, 
however, the value of the Iranian rial declined by about one- 
third. In an interview broadcast by US cable television in early 
July, President Rafsanjani denied US allegations that fran 
sponsored terrorism and was seeking to develop nuclear wea- 
pons, or that Iran was offering any material assistance to 
Palestinian groups opposed to the Middle East peace process. 
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In late 1996, in response to the lack of international support— 
except that of Israel— for the ban on trade with fran, the 
US Congress drafted legislation aimed at pressurizing other 
countries into observing it. The US Administration, however, 
opposed iTiitifll attempts by the US Congress to force the USA’s 
trading partners to impose trade sanctions on Iran; and Japan 
and the EU threatened to refer the issue to the World Trade 
Organization if such legislation were to be adopted. In March 
1996 the USA and Israel accused Iran of being an active sup- 
porter of the Palestinian group, Hamas, which had claimed 
responsibility for a wave of suicide bombings in Israel. Iran 
denied any involvement in the bombing campaign. Moreover, 
the US Government publicly stated that it was investigating 
allegations of Iranian involvement in the June 1996 bomb 
attack on US military personnel at al-Khobar, near Dhahran, 
in Saudi Arabia. 

In June 1996 the US House of Representatives approved 
legislation seeking to penalize companies operating in US mar- 
kets that were investing US $40m. or more in Iran’s oil and gas 
industry. The sanctions received presidential assent despite 
sustained protests from Japan and the EU. The investment 
‘ceiling’ was lowered to $20m. in August 1997. Like the trade 
embargo imposed in 1996, however, these co-called secondary 
sanctions were effectively disregarded by the international com- 
munity. 

Despite US pressure, and in spite of the unresolved issue of 
the fatwa seeking the death of Salman Rushdie, the EU per- 
sisted with a policy of ‘critical dialogue’ with Iran. However, in 
March 1996 it threatened to reconsider this policy following 
alleged remark by President Rafsanjani welcoming the assas- 
sination of the Israeli Prime Minister, Itzhak Rabin. In the 
same month the German Government announced that a warrant 
had been issued for the arrest of the Iranian Minister of Informa- 
tion, Ali Falahian, in connection with the murders of four 
promment members of the dissident Democratic Party of Iranian 
Kurdistan in Berlin in 1992. ‘Critical dialogue’ was suspended 
in April 1997, after a German court ruled that the Iranian 
authorities had ordered the dissidents’ assassination: testi- 
monies at the trial directly implicated senior members of the 
Iranian political and religious establishment in the murders, 
and, moreover, alleged that Falahian had attempted to influence 
the outcome of the case. (The court found two defendants-an 
Iranian and a Lebanese national— guilty of the murders, sen- 
tencing them to life imprisonment, and two others— both Leb- 
anese nationals— of having been accessories to the killings.) 
Germany announced the withdrawal of its ambassador to 
Tehran and expelled four Iranian diplomats, and other EU 
members similarly withdrew their representatives. Iran retali- 
ated by threatening to bring lawsuits against 24 German com- 
panies allegedly involved in supplymg chemical weapons to Iraq 
during the Iran-Iraq War. 

During the conflict over Kuwait in 1990-91 and its aftermath, 
Iran sought to normalize its relations with Egypt, Tunisia, 
Jordan and the Gulf states, and to reassert itself as a regional 
power. In March 1991 it re-established diplomatic relations 
with Saudi Arabia, and about 116,000 Iranian pilgrims were 
subsequently able to participate in that year’s Hajj. Thereafter, 
however, relations were characterized by mistrust. 

In August 1991 Iran and Iraq met directly for talks on a 
comprehensive settlement to the 1980-88 war. A UN Commis- 
sion had formally blamed Iraq for starting the Iran-Iraq War 
and Iran expected a proposed UN conference to award it 
US $100,000m. in reparations. In April 1992 Iran launched air- 
strikes against Mujahidin-e-Khalq camps in Iraq. Iraq protested 
to the UN Security Council. The treatment by the Iraqi Govern- 
ment of its southern Shi‘a population continued to obstruct 
relations between Iran and Iraq. In February 1996 and in May 
Iran denied Iraqi allegations that armed groups under Iranian 
control had been responsible for attacks inside Iraqi territory 
on Iraqi armed forces and on a base of the Mujahidin-e-Khalq. 
In May there was evidence, in the form of preparations for a 
visit to Bagdad of the Iranian Minister of Foreign Affairs, that 
Iran was seeking an improvement in its relations with Iraq, 
possibly so that the two countries could co-operate to counter 
US hostilily. In August, however, on the anniversary of the end 
of the Iran-Iraq War, the Iraqi President made an uncomprom- 
ising speech in which he criticized Iran for continuing to detain 


Iraqi prisoners of war, refusing to release Iraqi aircraft 
impounded in January 1991, and for rejecting Iraqi efforts to 
secure peace. 

Iran reacted negatively to efforts based on the Damascus 
Declaration of March 1991 to create a regional security structure 
in the Gidf from which it was itself excluded. While opposing 
the defence agreements which the Gulf states subsequently 
negotiated with the USA, Iran focused its diplomatic efforts on 
improving its relations with them. Significant progress in that 
sphere was thwarted by a dispute between Iran and the United 
^ab Emirates (UAE) over the islands of Abu Musa after March 
1992, when Iran occupied those parts of the Abu Musa islands 
and the Greater and Lesser Tunbs that had remained under the 
control of the Emirate of Shaijah since the original occupation in 
1971. In September 1992 the Arab League expressed its support 
for the UAE in the dispute over the islands, and at the end of 
the month negotiations between Iran and the UAE on this issue 
collapsed. In September 1993 Iran refused to accept any pre- 
conditions for discussions with the UAE on the dispute. In 
December 1994 the UAE announced its intention to refer the 
dispute to the ICJ. In November 1995 Iran and the UAE held 
direct talks on the issue for the first time in three years, but 
again no progress was made. 

A further source of tension between Iran and the members of 
the Co-operation Council for the Arab States of the Gulf (or 
(5ulf Co-operation Council-GCC) states arose in June 1996, 
when the GCC accused Iran of plotting to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Bahrain. The allegations, which were strongly denied 
by Iran, prompted a downgrading of diplomatic relations 
between Iran and Bahrain. 

The dramatic developments in the USSR after August 1991 
opened up a new arena for Iranian diplomacy in Central Asia, 
as Iran, Saudi Arabia and Turkey vied for influence in the 
newly-independent states of Central Asia. Iran is seeking to 
strengthen its position in Central Asia through bilateral agree- 
ments and institutions such as the Tehran-based Economic Co- 
operation Organization (ECO). These now alliances gave rise to 
renewed concern in the West at the extent of Iranian political, 
economic and religious influence. In Juno 1994, under the aus- 
pices of the UN, Iran attempted to mediate a cease-fire in the 
civil war which had erupted in Tajikistan in 1992. In September 
1994 the Tajik (jovemment and its opponents signed a cease- 
fire agreement in Tehran. In July 1996 Iran sponsored further 
talks between the Tajik Government and its opponents, which 
resulted in an extension of the cease-fire agi^^ement. 

During 1996 Iran became increasingly interested in events 
in Afghanistan, owing to the military advance of the Sunni 
fundamentalist Taliban guerrilla fighters in that country. Fol- 
lowing the Taliban capture of the Afghan capital, Kabul, in 
September 1996, Iran accused the group of being a proxy for 
US, Saudi and Pakistani interests in the country. The Iranian 
Government refused to recognize the Taliban-sponsored author- 
ities in Kabul, and continued to express support for ousted 
President Rabbani. In early June 1997, amid accusations of 
espionage activities, the Taliban authorities in the Afghan cap- 
ital closed the Iranian Embassy and requested the departure 
from Afghanistan of all Iranian diplomats. In retaliation, Iran 
ordered the halt of all trade (including goods in transit) across 
its land border to Afghanistan, prompting Taliban accusations 
that Iran had perpetrated ‘a violation of international protocols’. 

In April-May 1991 President Rafsanjani made an official visit 
to Turkey—the first such visit by an Iranian Head of State since 
1975— where he publicly stated his agreement with Turkey’s 
President Turgut Ozal that a Kurdish state should not be 
established in northern Iraq. In early 1992 Turkey alleged that 
Iran was lending support to guerrillas of tiie Kurdistan Workers’ 
Parly (Partiya Karkoren Kurdistan— PKK) engaged in hostili- 
ties ^th Turkish armed forces in north-east Turkey. Further 
deteriorations in Iran’s relations with Turkey were reported in 
subsequent months. In October, however, the Turkish Prime 
Minister, Suleyman Demirel, made a visit to Tehran. As a result 
of the visit, Iran and Turkey agreed to increase economic and 
political co-operation. In December 1993 Iran’s First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hassan Habibi, visited Turkey, where he signed an agree- 
ment on securily co-operation between Turkey and Iran. In 
March 1995 Iran criticized a military operation undertaken by 
the Turkish armed forces against PKK fighters in northern 
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Iraq, fearing that the hostihties might spread to Iran. In April 
1996 new tensions arose in relations with Turkey after four 
Iranian diplomats were arrested in Turkey for alleged 
espionage; retaUatoiy expulsions of Turkish diplomats by Iran 
ei^ued. Iran was reported to be increasingly anxious at growing 
miht^ co-operation between Turkey and Israel. In June 1996 
the rise to power of a governing coalition in Turkey led by 
the Islamist Welfare Party facilitated closer relations between 
Turkey and Iran. However, Iranian influence was cited as one 
of the m^ reasons for the sustained political offensive by 
the Turkish mihtary to bring down the coalition, which duly 
collapsed in June 1997. In the same month Iran became a 
founder member of the Istanbul-based Developing Eight (D-8) 
group of Islamic countries. Meanwhile, in February the Iranian 
ambassador to Turkey provoked a ddplomatic crisis by advo- 
cating the introduction of SharVa law in Turkey. Criticism of 
the actions of the Turkish militaiy by an Iraniap consul-general 
later in that month resulted in both men being asked to leave 
the country. Iran responded by expelling two Turkish diplomats. 
However, both countries immediately undertook initiatives to 
restore relations, and in March it was agreed, during a visit to 
Turkey by Iran's Minister of Foreign Affairs, that all bilateral 
agreements were to be pursued. Ambassadors were exchanged 
in early 1998. 

From mid-1992 the Iranian Government was reported to be 
seeking ways of lending support to Bosnian Muslims engaged 
in hostilities with mainly Serb forces in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
In April 1995 the USA claimed that the Iranian Government 
had supplied large quantities of small weapons and ammunition 
to the Bosnian Government. In July the Iranian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs declared that the UN embargo on the supply of 
weapons to the Bosnian Government was invalid, and the 
Iranian Minister of Foreign Affairs travelled to Bosnia in order 
to discuss ways of delivering milit^ support to the Govern- 
ment. In April 1996 the Ufi^. admitted tiaat it had approved 
covert shipments of Iranian milit ary equipment to Bosnia 
between early 1994 and January 1996. Following the end of the 
war in Bosnia, US pressure on Bosnia to sever aU links with 
Iran was evident. 

In July 1995 Iran was reported to have organized a month- 
long extension of a cease-fbre between rival Kurdish groups in 
Iraqi Kurdistan, prompting Iraq to denounce Iranian interfer- 
ence in Iraqi intemal affairs. 

In September 1996 Iran appealed for international assistance 
to provide emergency aid to as many as 500,000 Kurdish refu- 
gees, who had ded towards the Iranian border in response to 
inter-Kurdish hostilities around the towns of Arbil and As- 
Sulaimaniya in the Kurdish 'safe haven' in northern Iraq. Sup- 
porting the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) in these hostili- 
ties, Iran apparently aimed to defeat US allies in Iraqi Kurdistan 
and assert its own influence. 

ELECTION OF KHATAMI 

The months following the 1996 Majlis elections were something 
of an Interregnum' as liberals’ and ‘conservatives' manoeuvred 
in anticipation of the presidential elections scheduled for May 
1997, and it became clear that the Constitution would not be 
amended to allow Rafsanjani to seek re-election for a third term. 
In March 1997 Rafsanjani was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee to Determine the Expe&ency of the Islamic Order 
(which arbitrates in disputes between the Majlis and the Council 
of Guardians) for a further five-year term, indicating that he 
would continue to play sn influential role in political life upon 
the expiry of his presidential mandate. In May the Council 
of Guardians approved four candidatures for the presidential 
election (a further 234 were rejected). The selected candidates 
were Ali Akbar Nateq Nouri (Speaker of the Maglis); Sayed 
MuhajDomad Khatami (a presidential adviser and former Min- 
ister of Culture and Iskmic Guidance); Muhammad Muham- 
madi Reyshahri (a former Minister of Intelligence and Intemal 
Security, Prosecutor-General and, of late, Khamenei's represen- 
tative in Hc^ and pilgrimage affairs); and Sayed Reza Zavarei 
(hitherto vice-president of the judidaiy and a member of the 
Council of Guardians). Despite early expectations that Nateq 
Nouri would secure an easy victory, Khatami emerged as a 
strong contender in the days prior to the election, wMdb took 
place on 23 May. Regarded as a ‘liberal', Khatami— supported 


by the Servants of Iran’s Construction, as well as by intellec- 
tuals, by women’s and youth groups, and by the business 
classes — took some 69.1% of the total votes cast, ahead of Nateq 
Nouri, with 24.9%. The rate of participation by voters was in 
excess of 88%. (Nateq Nouri was re-elected Speaker of the Majlis 
at tiie beginning of June.) 

Khatami was sworn in by Khamenei on 3 August 1997, and 
took the presidential oath of office before the Majlis on the 
following day. TTie new President stated that it would be the 
responsibility of his administration to create a safe forum for 
free speech, within the framework of regulations defined by 
Islam and the Constitution, and to promote ‘easy and transpa- 
renti relations between the people and the organs of state. 
Khatami emphasized his commitment to fostering sustamed 
and balanced growth in the political, economic, cultoal and 
educational spheres, and to the freedom of the individual and 
respect for the rights of the nation, in the context of the rule of 
law. In foreign affairs, the President undertook to promote the 
principle of mutual respect, but pledged that Iran would resist 
any power seeking to subjugate Iranian sovereignty. Despite 
some concern tibiat ‘conservatives’ in the Msglis might oppose 
some of the more liberal members of Khatami's first Coundd of 
Ministers, which was presented for approval in mid-August, all 
of the nominees were endorsed by the assembly after several 
days’ debate. Notable among the ‘moderate’ appointees were 
Ata’ollah Moh^jerani (a former Vice-President) as Minister of 
Culture and Islamic Guidance, and Abdollah Nuri as Minister 
of the Interior (a post he had previously held in 1989-1993). 
Kamal Kharrazi (hitherto Iran’s ambassador to the UN) 
replaced the long-servmg Ali Akbar Velayati as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, while Qorbanali Dorri NajsSabadi became Min- 
ister of Information. Upon taking office, Khatami had reappo- 
inted Hassan Habibi as First Vice-President. Six further Vice- 
Presidents were named later in the month, among them 
Muhammad Hashemi Rafsanjani, who retained ^e post of Vice- 
President in charge of Executive Affairs; Ma'sumeh Ebtekar, as 
Vice-President and Head of tiie Organization for the Protection 
of the Environment, was the first woman to be appointed to a 
government post of such seniority since the Islamic Revolution. 
In mid-October Khatami named former Prime Minister Mous- 
savi as his senior adviser. In the following month the President 
appointed a new Committee for Ensuring and Supervising the 
Implementation of the Constitution. 

Although Khatami pledged his allegiance to Khamenei as 
Iran’s spiritual leader, the new President’s assumption of office 
revived long-standing rivalries among the senior clergy. The 
focus of opposition to Khamenei was seemingly Ayatoll^ Mon- 
tazeri (Khomeini's designated successor prior to March 1989), 
who began openly to question Khamenei's authority and to 
demand that Khatami be allowed to govern without interfer- 
ence. In mid-November 1997 police used tear-gas to disperse a 
violent demonstration in Qom by supporters of Khamenei, who 
had gathered to denounce Montazeri and one of his allies. 
Ayatollah Azari Qumi. Demonstrations in support of Khamenei 
persisted in Qom, Tehran and elsewhere for several days, until 
Khamenei urged an end to the protests; none the less, he 
demanded that Montazeri be tried for treason, and that all 
others who questioned his authority be prosecuted in accordance 
with the law. In mid-December the General Secretary of Nehzat- 
Azadi, Ibrahim Yazdi, who had reportedly met with Montazeri 
shortly before the latter had publicly criticized Khamenei, was 
detained for almost two weeks, on barges of desecrating reli- 
gious sanctities, after he had signed an open letter to Khatami 
urging that Montazeri's rights be respected. 

During the first months of his presidency, in spite of his 
relative lack of experience in government, Khatami was judged 
to have strengthened his position, and that of his supporters, 
mainly through the successful conduct of foreign policy (see 
below); and in January 1998 the Iranian Union of Journalists 
was sufficiently emboldened to express rare public criticism of 
the powerful Head of the Judiciary, Ayatollah Muhammad Yazdi 
.(an influential member of the Committee to Determine the 
Expediency of the Islamic Order, appointed by, and responsible 
only to, Khamenei), whom it accused of seeki^ to obstruct the 
freedom of the press. In April the Mayor of Tehran, Gholanohos- 
sein Karbaschi, became tiie focus of political rivalry when he 
was arrested on charges of fraud and mismanagement. Karba- 
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schi was a popular national figure and a prominent supporter 
of President Khatami, and on the day of his arrest the Comicil 
of Ministers issued a public statement criticizing the decision 
to detain him. Later in Idle month students demonstratog in 
support of Karbaschi were mvolved in violent clashes with the 
police. The political nature of the case was further underlined 
in May, when it was announced that the Servants of Iran’s 
Construction had been authorized by the Ministry of the Interior 
to form a political party of the same name and that Karbaschi 
would be the party’s Secretary-Greneral. 

Karbaschi’s trial, broadcast in fiill on Iranian television, com- 
menced in early June 1998 and achieved unprecedented pub- 
licity. Any concerns that an unwarranted level of attention was 
being directed at a sim ple case of corruption in local government 
were dispelled on 21 June by the impeachment, by ‘conservative’ 
deputies in the Majlis, of the Minister of the Interior, Abdoll^ 
Nuri, who had expressed his personal support for Karbaschi in 
April. (Earlier in the year Nuri had, fiirthermore, e^ressed 
criticism of Yazdi for allegedly persecuting Karbaschi and his 
aides.) Nuri was duly dismissed from the interior portfolio, the 
Majhs having upheld a motion expressmg ‘no confidence’ in 
him. However, Khatami promptly demonstrated his full support 
for Nuri by appomting him Vice-President in charge of Develop- 
ment and Social Affairs, an appointment which allowed him to 
retain a position in the Council of Ministers, beyond the scrutiny 
of the Majlis. In July the Majlis approved the appointment 
of Khatami’s former Vice-President in charge of Legal and 
Parliamentary Affairs, Sayed Abdolvahed Musavi-Lari (per- 
ceived as a ‘moderate’), as Minister of the Interior. Later in the 
month Karbaschi was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment 
and 60 lashes. He was also fined and banned from holding 
public office for 20 years. Following an appeal, in late December 
the duration of the custodial sentence was reduced to two 
years; the punishment of 60 lashes, suspended at the time of 
sentencing, was commuted to a fine of IR 10m. (in addition to 
the fine of IR 1,000m. imposed in July), and the term of prohibi- 
tion from holding public office was reduced to 10 years. A further 
appeal failed to overturn the conviction, and Karbaschi began 
his custodial term in May. (He was released in late January 
2000, shortly before the legislative elections, having been par- 
doned by President Khatami.) 

Several months of factional tensions preceded the next major 
test of strength between ‘conservatives’ and ‘liberals’, the elec- 
tions to the Council of Experts (the body responsible for the 
appoiatment of the country’s spiritual leader), held on 23 
October 1998. The ‘conservatives’ retained control of the Council, 
but, to many observers, the low turn-out at the polls to a large 
extent undermined the legitimacy of their victory. Leaders of the 
‘conservatives’ none the less hailed the results of the elections as 
a sign of public devotion to religious values. More than 60% of 
the seats in the 86 member body went to the radical right wing, 
some 30% to ‘conservative’ candidates, while ‘centrists’ secured 
about 10%. This outcome had been widely predicted, as the 
Council of Guardians (responsible for scrutinizing canffidates), 
which was firmly in the hands of ‘conservative’ elements, had 
approved only 161 of 400 candidates, of whom 130 were declared 
‘conservatives’; aU were clerics. Although the ‘conservatives’ had 
done their best to mobilize voters, it appeared that public 
disiUi^ion with the electoral process led to a poor level of 
participation. The number of people voting was variously 
reported at between 15m. and 18m., about 40% of all ehgible 
voters. In the previous year’s presidential elections 29m. had 
voted. None the less, the figures indicated that the ‘conserva- 
tives’ had a real social base, estimated at around 30% of the 
population. 

During the campaign Khatami himself had little room for 
manoeuvre. He criticized the election authorities for not 
Rowing a larger number of competent figures to stand, but 
joined’ the ‘conservatives’ in urging the population to vote. The 
elections represented the culmination of a ‘conservative’ attack 
on the ‘reformist’ coalition. The leftist’ wing of this coalition 
refused to give its support to any candidates after its own list 
was rejected by the election authorities. The centre, however, 
although many of its candidates were also refused, none the 
less persisted with the remainder, and succeeded in establishing 
for the first time a minority opposition group in the Assembly. 
The day after the election results were announced the Ministry 
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of the Interior, which remained in the hands of the ‘reformists’, 
announced that the first local council elections were to be held 
early in 1999, thus immediately precipitating another round of 
factional struggles. , ^ ^ y. 

In the final weeks of 1998 the murders of a number of political 
dissidents engendered an atmosphere of torror among Iran’s 
intelligentsia. The first, and most prominent, victim was Dar- 
iush Foruhar, who was killed with his wife in their home in 
Tehran. Foruhar had founded the Iranian People’s Party, and 
had for some time also edited a newsletter that was critical of 
the regime. In subsequent weeks three more dissidents were 
kidnapped and murdered: all three were writers and campaigners 
agamst censorship, who were attempting to revive the secular 
Writers’ Association. The murders prompted outcry both within 
Iran and abroad, and it was immediately rumoured, and widely 
believed, that a radical right-wing group, possibly with links to 
elements within the State, was responsible. President Khatami 
and members of his Cabinet denounced the crimes, and Aya- 
tollah IQiamenei also condemned the killings and urged the 
intelligence service to arrest and punish the culprits. 

President Khatami and his supporters made another signi- 
ficant advance after their victory in the local council elections 
on 26 February 1999. The ‘conservatives’ had again tried to 
preclude a large victory for the ‘reformers’ by vetting candidates 
(tiirough the Council of Guardians) ahead of the poll, and had 
disqueJified many contenders allegedly for rejecting the doctrine 
of velayat’i faqih (i.e. that ultimate political authority should 
rest with Iran’s spiritual leader). None the Ictss, the elections 
themselves were generally accepted to havci becsn among the 
most transparent in the country’s history. Three tendencies 
competed for votes, the ‘left-wing’ pro-Khatami Participation 
Front, the ‘centrist’ pro-Rafsanjani Servants of Iran’s Construc- 
tion, and the ‘conservative’ Green Coalition. The Participation 
Front and the Servants of Iran’s Construction campaigned on a 
‘reformist’ platform, and presented candidates in many areas. 
However, owing to their rudimentary organization, all three 
tendencies managed to field candidaUis in only about 25 major 
cities. The rest of the constituencies, some 700 smaller towns 
and 33,000 villages, were mostly controlled by independents, 
who were motivated more by local concerns, such as access to 
running water and telephone lines, than by issues of national 
politics. In the capital and the larger cities the victory of the 
Participation Front and the Servants of Iran’s Construction was 
decisive. In the capital they won all 15 seats, thus ensuring 
that the next mayor of Tehran would also be a ‘reformist’. In 
Esfahan and Shiraz they also won substantial majorities. Even 
in Mashhad, a ‘conservative’ stronghold, ‘reformers’ secured five 
of 11 council seats, with a further two going to independents. 
Women also did well in the elections. The most prominent woman 
elected was Jamileh Kadivar, the sister of the reformist thinker 
Mohsen Kadivar and the wife of the pro-Khatarni Minister of 
Culture and Islamic Guidance, Ata‘()llah Mohajerani. Jamileh 
Kadivar polled third in Tehran, with 370,()0() out of 1 .4m. votes. 
Although numerically still small (some 5,000 female candidates 
were among a total of 300,000 contenders, winning 300 of 
197,000 seats), women’s electoral successes, and the proportion 
of the vote that they were able to attract, represented a signi- 
ficant step forward in their participation in the political process. 

Iran’s ‘conservatives’ immediately responded to the success 
of the ‘reformists’ with renewed efforts to use the institutions 
that they still controlled, particularly the judiciary, to restrict 
freedom of action of die ‘reformers’ and the press. In the 
immediate aftermath of the elections the political philosopher 
Mohsen Kadivar was arrested. The main focus of f^divar’s 
thought and published work was that the doctrine of velayat-i 
faqih, a key ideolo^cal tenet of the Islamic republic, was an 
innovation in Islamic thought. In April Kadivar was ordered to 
be detained for 18 months by the Special Clerical Court on 
charges of spreading fabrications and inciting public unrest, 
although his books remained freely available. In tiiis action 
against Kadivar, the ‘conservatives’ apparently hoped to limit 
the influence of those offering legitimacy to popular demands 
for more say in political and social affairs. The tactic failed, 
however, as Kadivar was widely represented as a martyr, and 
even more significantly, hundreds of otherwise ‘conservative’ 
clerics in the holy city of Qom parted ways with the establish- 
ment and signed petitions demanding Kadivar’s release, in- 
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sistog that he had done no more than exercise the traditional 
right of a learned theologian to interpret religion. 

Tlw second focus for Ihe ‘conservatives* was the press, most 
^t^ly the T^ormist* women’s daily Zan, run by Faezeh 
Hashemi, daughter of former president Hashemi Rafsanjani. 
Zan was accused of anti-revolutionary activity for publishing a 
Nowooz (new year) message from the widow of the deposed 
Shah, Farah Diba, and ordered to cease publication immedia- 
tely. These actions, against Kadivar and Zan, were apparently 
part of a co-ordinated right-wing strategy to reduce the influence 
of the ‘reformists’ prior to the crucial Majlis elections scheduled 
for early 2000. The ‘conservatives’, in a clear majority m the 
incumbent Majlis, were especially fearful of losing control of 
this institution to the reformers. 

In April 1999 the ‘conservatives’, while still attemptii^ (and 
f i n a ll y succeeding) to have five leading pro-reform city council- 
lors (among them former Minister of the Interior AbdoUah Nuri) 
in Telman removed from office on technicalities, turned their 
attention to the Minister of Culture and Islamic Guidance. 
Mohajeram, staunchly pro-Khatami and a leading member of 
the reform movement, had for the past 18 months been providing 
political and financial support to help build up an independent 
press. As a result, the numbers of publications increased rapidly, 
newspaper readership grew by- several millions, and the press 
became an important arena for the ‘reformers’ in their efforts 
against the ‘conservatives’ and ‘hardliners’. In an attempt to 
check the ideological advances of the ‘reformers’, a group of 
‘conservative’ Majlis deputies tabled a motion to impeach 
Mohajeram, on the grounds that his liberal* strategy was under- 
mining rehgious and revolutionary values. In tiae parliamentary 
debate on the impeachment, at the beginning of May, 
Mohajerani was accused of being un-Islamic, anti-revolutionaiy, 
immoral, unwise, corrupt, politically naive and deviant. In his 
defence, Mohajerani elaborated the ideas that had become the 
hallmarks of tide ‘reform’ movement: tolerance, the rule of law, 
freedom, constitutionalism and civil society, often quoting class- 
ical Persian poetry and verses from the Koran. In the final 
vote a large number of independent deputies joined with the 
reformers and the impeachment motion was defeated by 135 
votes to 128. 

The arrest, revealed in June 1999, of 13 Jews in Shiraz and 
Esfahan, on charges of spying for Israel and the USA, was 
v^dely interpreted as an attempt by ‘conservatives’ to under- 
mine President Khatami’s policy of detente with the West. 
Meanwhile, ‘conservatives’ and ‘reformers’ also appeared to be 
vying for control of the Ministry of Information. In mid-June 
a deputy minister. Said Emami, committed suidde while in 
detention; he and three other intelligence officers had earlier 
been arrested on charges of arranging the murders of political 
disidents in late 1998 (see above). It was believed that a group 
had existed within the Intelligence Ministry for the purpose of 
the systematic elimination of opponents of the regime. As to 
who may have given this group its orders, however, there was 
no information. None the less, the ‘reformers’ seized this issue 
as an opportunity to wrest control of the Ministry of Information 
from ^e ‘conservatives’, demanding that the ministry be res- 
tructured and that radical right-wingers be purged from it. 
The ‘conservatives’, greatly embarrassed by revelations of such 
activities, tried to distance themselves from Emami, claiming 
he was an Israeli spy, but the independent press pursued the 
matter relentlessly, and continued to demand explanations. 

In early July 1999 one of the most serious challenges to the 
regime in many years erupted on the streets of Tehran. The 
crisis began when the ‘conservative’-dominated Majlis approved 
legislation aimed at curbing press freedom. The new press law 
was an integral part of ^orts by ‘conservatives’ to ensure 
their success in the forthcoming Majlis elections. The judiciary, 
equally ‘conservative’-controlled, immediately seized the oppor- 
tunity to ban the publication of Iran’s oldest pro-reform news- 
paper, Salam, on 7 July. The same night himdreds of Tehran 
university students held a demonstration in support of the 
suppressed daily. The response to this relatively minor disturb- 
ance followed swiftly, as early the next morning right-v^ 
vigilantes of the Ansar-e HezboUah, with the help of the police, 
forcibly entered hfllk of residence. Their assaults on the stu- 
dents left several hundred injured and at least one student dead; 
about 200 arrests were made. In subsequent days thousands of 


students gathered in Tehran, and unrest spread to other cities. 
Student leaders made speeches demanding radical change; there 
were repeated clashes with riot police, and there was open 
criticism of Ayatollah Khamenei. Supporters of President 
Khatami came to the defence of the students, and Tehran 
university chancellors resigned in protest at the police violence. 
Ayatollah Khamenei also distanced himself from the attack on 
the students, and the Supreme Council for National Security 
ordered the dismissal of two senior police officers. 

The student movement is regarded as an important element 
of the pro-Khatami coalition, with several effective networks 
that are mostly controlled by ‘moderate’ Islamists. In the course 
of the demonstrations, however, leftist and secular elements 
emerged more clearly, and the split between the ‘moderate’ and 
‘radical’ wings of the student movement became more apparent. 
Khatami appealed for restraint, and the unrest subsided when 
the students dispersed for the summer vacation. However, the 
announcement, in September 1999, that four students had been 
sentenced to death for their part in the July riots did little to 
inspire confidence that the crisis was at an end. In mid-August, 
meanwhile, Ayatollah Sayed Mahmoud Hashemi Shahrudi, con- 
sidered a ‘modernist’, but none the less ‘conservative’, assumed 
the post of Head of the Judiciary, in succession to Ayatollah 
Yazffi, who was immediately appointed to the Council of Guard- 
ians. 

In early September 1999 the ‘conservatives’ intensified their 
campaign against pro-reform elements to coincide with the 
official announcement of the next legislative elections by the 
Ministry of the Interior. One victim of the campaign was the 
liberal newspaper, Neshat, which was closed down on the orders 
of the ‘conservative’-controlled press court. Neshat had pub- 
lished an open letter to Ayatollah Khamenei urging him to 
transfer his support from the ‘conservatives’ to the ‘reformists’ 
and had in an article questioned the legitimacy of capital punish- 
ment in an Islamic country. Published by associates of the liberal 
Islamic philosopher, Abd al-Karim Sorush, Neshat enjoyed the 
third-largest circulation in the country. The press court found 
the newspaper guilty of insulting Islam and the person of 
Ayatollah lOiamenei. Iran’s Minister of Culture and Islamic 
Guidance, who was responsible for supervising Khatami’s strat- 
egy of encouraging an independent press, challenged the 
legality of the court’s ruling, but, at the same time, warned the 
press not to give the ‘conservatives’ any pretext for action. The 
hopes of ‘reformers’ that the appointment of Ayatollah Hashemi 
Shahrudi as Head of the Judiciary might lead the courts to 
adopt a less partisan approach were thus disappointed, as 
they had been by the death sentences passed on i^e students. 
Meanwhile, ‘conservative’ deputies introduced legislation into 
the Majlis seeking to give the Council of Guardi^s extensive 
powers to vet election candidates. Elections to the Msqlis were 
scheduled to be held in February 2000 and were to be preceded 
by one week of official campaigning. 

As the campaign for the legislative elections intensified, the 
judiciary became the focus of the rivalry between ‘conservatives’ 
and ‘reformers’. The ‘reformers’ criticized Ayatollah Hashemi 
Shahrudi’s predecessor, Muhammad Yazdi, claiming tibat he 
had given too much power to the clerical and revolutionary 
courts, had undermined the judicial process by combining the 
role of prosecutor and judge, and had encouraged pohticd ap- 
pointments among judges. During his first weeks in office 
Hashemi Shahrudi initiated a process of consultation with inde- 
pendent lawyers and dismissed several hardliners among his 
senior staff. The pro-reform press welcomed Shahrudi’s declared 
objectives of gradually changing the administrative structure 
and of conducti^ a review of legal procedures. At the same 
time, however, it expressed doubts as to whether he would be 
able to implement reforms without external support or a political 
reshuffle of his staff. Meanwhile, the ‘conservative’-dominated 
Majlis began studying draft legislation designed to give the 
press court the power to discount jury verdicts and to conduct 
summary trials. Pro-conservative’ judges made their position 
dear in late September 1999 when the press court sentenced 
the publisher of Neshat to two-and-a-half years in prison and 
ordered the newspaper’s indefinite suspension. With regard 
to the forthcoming legislative elections, the strategy of the 
‘conservatives’ was, broadly, to use the courts to restrain the 
press and to weaken public enthusiasm for reform, in prepara- 
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tion for a low-profile election in which they hoped to minimize 
their losses. 

In October 1999 the ‘conservatives’ reinforced their efifort to 
prevent a landslide victory for ‘reformers’ in the forthcoming 
elections by attempting, via the judiciary, to bring about the 
downfall of former Minis ter of the Interior AbdoUah Nun, a 
leading pro-refonn figure associated with the Servants of Iran’s 
Construction. Nuri was indicted by the Special Clerical Court 
on charges of having insulted religious sanctities; with havmg 
attempted to establish relations with the US^ with having 
encouraged the recognition of Israel; with having campaigned 
for the ‘Sberal’ Freedom Movement; and with ha^g supported 
Grand AyatoUah Montazeii, Iran’s most senior dissident cleric. 
The ‘conservatives’ fiirther accused Nuri of using his position 
as managing editor of the popular pro-reform newspaper, 
EJiordadf to undermine Islamic and revolutionary values, and 
demanded that he change the newspaper’s editorial bowd in 
order to avoid standing trial. Nuri responded by refusing to 
recognize the Court, stating that charges brought against 
Khordad should be heard by the press court in the presence of 
a jury. 

In late November 1999 the Special Clerical Court sentenced 
Nuri to a term of five years’ imprisonment, having found him 
guilty of a number of charges— among them insulting religious 
beliefs, deviating from the teachings of Ayatollah Khomeini, 
undermining public confidence and working against the Islamic 
Republic. Nuri was imprisoned immediately, denied the usual 
10-day ‘grace’ period in which to appeal. (However, he had 
already stated that he would not launch an appeal as he did 
not recognize the Special Clerical Court.) The verdict, regarded 
as a victory by ‘conservatives’, was unanimously condemned 
by ‘reformers’. President Khatmni expressed his regret at the 
Court’s decision and said that he hoped Nuri would return 
to politics. 

In December 1999 the registration of candidates for the 
forthcoming legislative elections commenced. The decision of the 
former President, Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, to participate 
aroused alarm in ‘reformist’ circles and prompted an alliance of 
12 ‘conservative’ factions to place Rafsanjani at the head of 
their list of 160 candidates. Rafsanjani based his decision to 
stand for election on the hope that he would be able to consoli- 
date ‘centrist’ tendencies and contain the rivalry between ‘reform- 
ers’ and ‘conservatives’. However, ‘reformers’ claimed that he 
would split the pro-reform vote. Both moderate ‘conservatives’, 
including those associated with the Servants of Iran’s Construc- 
tion, and the right-wing press expressed enthusiastic support 
for Rafsanjani’s candidacy. 

In January 2000 the Council of Guardians began the task of 
determining the eligibility of the more than 6,000 candidates 
who had registered to participate in the legislative elections. 
Early in the month 30 prominent ‘reformers’ had sent an open 
letter to President Khatami, in which they complained about 
the possibility that the Council would debar candidates who 
were not associated with the ‘conservative’ establishment. They 
alleged that the Council of Guardians had already instructed 
local authorities to disqualify candidates who had not attended 
prayer meetings and ‘old-guard’ rallies. The letter reflected a 
widespread belief that the ‘conservatives’ intended to use tire 
officisJ. vetting process as a last resort to prevent an over- 
whelmmg pro-Khatami victory at the elections. For its part, Ihe 
Council of Guardians denied any partiality and declared that it 
would not submit to an orchestrated campaign to discredit its 
decisions, stating, further, that its only concern was to uphold 
the rule of law. Towards the end of 1999 the Mjylis had ratified 
an amradment to the electoral law that strengthened the Coun- 
cil’s ability to <hrect the electoral process. However, the amend- 
ment also required the Council to inform disqualified candidates 
in writing of the reasons for their rejection and instituted a 
process of appeal The Council had previously been able to reject 
the candidacy of any individual without explanation. 

In an open letter, the imprisoned former Minister of the 
Interior, Abdollah Nuri, who had been registered as an election 
candidate by his lawyers, urged the judiciary to quash his 
sentence so that he could participate. Meanwhile, Reformers’ 
intensified their campaign to discredit Rafsazyani. In a discus- 
sion of a scand^ that implicated agents from the Ministry 
of Information in the murder of dissidents, two pro-reform 


newspapers, Sohh Emruz and Fath, implied that Rafsanjani 
must have had some knowledge of the inner workings of the 
ministiy during his eight years in office and demanded a clari- 
fication. 

During Januaiy 2000 the Council of Guardians disqualified 
dozens of ‘reformers’ from participating in the elections. From 
a total of 6,459 registered candidates, 401 (6.8%) were disquali- 
fied on the alleged grounds that they were insufficiently com- 
mitted to Islam and the political system, or that they were 
disloyal to tihe Constitution and Iran’s spiritual leader. The 
Council appeared to target the most controversial candidates, 
while it endorsed the participation of those it regarded as more 
‘centrist’. President IGiatami engaged in a tour of the country 
in order to raise support for the elections. He warned that if 
the elections were not seen to be conducted fairly, then the 
relationship between the State and the people would be dam- 
aged. The elections were also anticipated by the publication, 
in three pro-reform newspapers, of an interview between the 
dissident Grand Ayatollah Montazeri and the Tehran corres- 
pondents of Reuters and a British newspaper. The Guardian. 
Montazeri called for the powers of Iran’s supreme loader. Aya- 
tollah Khamenei, to be curbed, and stated that greater respect 
should be shown for people’s right to determine their own 
destiny. He also described the Council of Guardians’ disquali- 
fication of election candidates as unconstitutional. 

Legislative voting, in which an estimated of Iran’s 38.7m.- 

strong electorate participated, proceeded in a calm atmosphere 
on 18 February 2000. Some 6,000 candidates contested the 290 
seats in the Majlis. In Tehran, where voting is regarded as the 
most accurate indicator of national trends, nine joint candidates 
of the two major pro-reform parties— the ‘left-wing’ Participation 
Front and the more ‘centrist’ Servants of Construction— secured 
the 25% of votes necessary to secure election. The Participation 
Front was the clear overall winner, its exclusive candidates 
faring much better than those of the Servants of Construction. 
Rafsanjani, who was the leading candidate of both the Servants 
of Construction and the ‘conservatives’, fared badly. Muhammad 
Reza Khatami, brother of President Khatami and the Participa- 
tion Front’s most prestigious candidate (as well as its Secretary- 
General), polled first position among the Tehran candidates, 
and his success was regarded as a renewal of the popular 
mandate for the President’s ‘reformist’ programme. The ‘conser- 
vatives’, meanwhile, suffered a devastating defeat in Tehran: 
not one of their candidates was elected. In Mashad, Iran’s 
second-largest city, ‘reformist’ candidates gained all five seats, 
as they did in Esfahan. They also achieved decisive victories in 
Shiraz and Tabriz. Women participated strongly in the elections, 
and there was an increase in the proportion of Majlis seats won 
by women. The number of clerics in the new assembly declined, 
however. For seats where the result was indecisive in the first 
round of voting supplementary elections were held in May 2000, 

In the aftermath of the elections fears were expressed that 
right-wing elements might resort to violence, and rumours 
circulated of a possible coup d'etat by units of the Revolutionary 
Guards, In what appeared to be an effort to demonstrate that 
the State would not tolerate acts of provocation, 20 police- 
officers were arraigned on charges of having participated in the 
assaults on students that had triggered the unrest of July 1999. 
The judiciary continued its campaign against the press, whidh 
‘conservatives’ held responsible for their electoral defeat. Many 
journalists were imprisoned and many newspapers dosed down. 
On 12 March 2000 Sayed Hajjarian, a prominent ‘reformer’ and 
one of President Khatami’s leading political advisers, was shot 
and seriously iiyured by an attacker who fled on a motorcyde 
of the type commonly used by members of the securify forces. 
A former deputy intelligence minister and a member of Tehran’s 
city council, Hajjarian was also manager of the outspoken daily 
newspaper Sohh Emruz. He had contributed to the development 
of Khatami’s ideas about Islamic democracy and had become a 
particular focus of resentment among right-wing elements, who 
accused him of waging a campaign of psychological warfare 
against them. The assassination attempt prompted ‘reformers’ 
to urge that control of the security forces be transferred from 
Ayatollah Khmenei to the President, so that they could be 
purged of radical and maverick elements. In May eight men 
accused of Hajjarian’s attempted assassination were brought to 
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trial. They were described as religious activists and included 
members of the Revolutionary Guards. 

In the immediate aftermath of the legislative elections in 
February 2000 tez^ions had arisen regarding the future of 
Rafsanjani, who, with fewer votes than any of the other candid- 
ates elected outright iu Tehran, had barely achieved election to 
the Majlis. After complaints about electoral malpractice, the 
Council of Guardians ordered that the votes from several hun- 
dred ballot boxes m Tehran should be recounted. In May the 
Council invalidated 726,000 votes cast in the capital and re- 
arranged the order of the successfiil candidates. Rafsanjani, 
who was believed to have been in 30th place after the pre- 
hminary results were announced, was now ranked 20th in 
Tehran, while three ^formers’ were deprived of their seats. 

The veracity of the revised count was challenged both by the 
public and by ‘reformist’ politicians, who argued that Rafsan- 
jani’s unpopularity among young voters and other key sections 
of the electorate meant that he was unlikely to have achieved 
20th place among Tehran candidates. Rafsanjani himself, pub- 
licly hu m i l iated by the apparent machinations of the Council of 
Guardians, resigned his seat, thus relinquishing his ambition 
to become the new Speaker of the Majlis, a powerful position 
which it was thought that the ‘conservatives’ planned to use to 
obstruct reform. Nevertheless, Rafsanjani retained a power base 
as Chairman of the Committee to Determine the Expediency of 
the Islamic Order, the body which resolves disputes between 
the Majlis and the Council of Guardians. 

During April 2000 the judiciary succeeded in closing down 
much of the ‘reformist’ press. However, much more controversial 
than this was the opening, in May, of the trial, held in camera 
in Shiraz, of 13 Jews and eight Muslims accused of spying for 
Israel. At the beginning of July 10 of ihe Jewish defen(&nts 
were convicted and sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging 
from four to 13 years. That no capitsd sentences— the mairiTnnTn 
available punishment— were passed was regarded as a signi-, 
ficant victory for their defence lawyers, and could be interpreted' 
as a sign that Iran had heeded international criticism. Israel 
had denied that it had any connection with the alleged spies 
and several European governments had expressed concern over 
the afrair. 

The first session of the sixth Majlis began on 27 May 2000. 
It was apparent that divisions existed among ‘reformers’ with 
regard to issues such as the election of a new Speaker and 
new legislation governing the press. Leaders of the ‘reformists’ 
clearly intended to proceed cautiously, with the Participation 
Front accepting the election of the Servants of Construction’s 
candidate, Ayatollah Mahdi Karrubi, as Speaker. 

During June 2000 it was reported that elements within the 
judiciary continued to attempt to obstruct the ‘liberal’ cause 
through, among other measures, the suppression of newspapers 
associated with it. In that month the Wormist’ daily, Bayan, 
became the 20th newspaper to be closed down. Early in June 
the election of Muhammad Reza Khatami and Bezhad Nabavi 
as, respectively, First and Second Deputy Speaker of the Majlis 
had represented a considerable victory for the ‘reformist’ tend- 
ency in Iranian politics. It was estimated by this time that 
Wormist’ or ‘liberal’ deputies in the new Majlis numberd some 
200, with ^e remaioing 90 seats occupied by ‘conservatives’. 
Each group included deputies who were nominally independent 
of any factional allegiance. It was reported that ihe Majlis had 
begun to draft amendments to legislation governing the press 
that would make ihe juidal suppression of newspapers more 
difficult. 

The State Plan and Budget Organization was merged with 
the State Administrative and Employment Office in June 2000. 
Muhammad Reza Aref was made responsible for the resultant 
Organization of Administration and Planning within the 
Council of Ministers, while NasroUah Jahangard was appointed 
as his successor as IMHnister of Posts, Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones. At the same time, Muhammad Ali Najafi and 
Muhammad Baqerian were appointed as Advisers to the Presi- 
dent with the rank of Vice-President. 

Demonstrations held in Tehran in July 2000 to mark the 
anniversary of the violent clashes between students and security 
forces one year earlier were reported to have mobilized support 
from many sectors of Iranian society. The demonstrations de- 
generated into violent but short-lived encounters with the se- 


curity forces and ‘conservative’ elements. President Khatami 
was reported to have been one focus of the demonstrators’ 
discontent, for what was perceived as his failure to introduce a 
degree of change sufficient to satisfy his critics. Nevertheless, 
it was reported late in the month t^t Khatami would pursue 
a second term of office at elections due in 2001. 

In August 2000 Iran’s supreme leader, Ayatollah Khamenei, 
exercised the prerogative of his office to block the amendments 
proposed witMn the Majlis to legislation governing the press. 
He did so on the grounds that the envisaged reforms would 
endanger state security, and his intervention appeared to sanc- 
tion an even more vigorous campai^ against the press tl^ 
was already being pursued by the judiciary, thus prompting 
strong criticism from international press organizations. In the 
same month a report in a Saudi Arabian pan-^ab daily news- 
paper, Asharq al-Awsat, indicated that the Head of the Iranian 
Judiciary, Ayatollah Hashemi Shahrudi, had been designated 
by the Iranian Council of Experts as deputy to and successor of 
the Wali faqih. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS UNDER KHATAMI 

The success of President Khatami’s reformist project depends 
on ending Iran’s isolation— both political and economic— by 
seeking an improvement in relations with the West. Any such 
improvement will be determined by the course of Iran’s relations 
mih the USA. This key area of foreign policy is also most likely 
to provoke conflict between opposed factions within the Iranian 
leadership. In August 1997, in an address to the Majlis, Presi- 
dent Khatami identified Iran’s need for ‘an active and fresh 
presence’ in the sphere of foreign relations. The US Department 
of State greeted tiie announcement of a new Iranian Council of 
Ministers in August 1997 with a statement of its willingness to 
engage in dialogue, provided that Iran would discuss the issues 
of nuclear weapons, ‘terrorism’ and the Middle East peace 
process. This was tantamount to setting impossible conditions 
for dialogue: Iran’s definition of ‘terrorism’, for instance, was 
substantially difrerent to that of the USA; and Iran had long 
regarded the Middle East peace process as dead. In mid-1997 
official US attitudes towards Iran continued to be dominated 
by concern about the country’s weapons programmes. In June, 
during a tour of the Gulf states, the US Secretary of Defense, 
William Cohen, repeatedly claimed that such programmes posed 
a threat to Iran’s weaker neighbours. Later in the month, the 
commander of US forces in the Gulf warned that Iran was still 
seeking to develop nuclear weapons and that it might be closer 
to achieving this goal than had previously been thought. In July 
the announcement that Russia was to assist Iran to complete 
the nuclear power plant at Bushehr prompted the USA to 
reiterate its concern that Iran might seek to exploit civilian 
nuclear technology for the development of nuclear weapons. 
In September the US Vice-President announced that US and 
Russian investigators had concluded that Iran was engaged in 
a ‘vigorous effort’ to obtain technology for the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons and ballistic missiles capable of transporting 
them. (Earlier in September the Russian authorities had stated 
that they would be willing to allow the USA to momtor the 
Bushehr nuclear plant.) In the same month it was reported that 
Israel was attempting to persuade the Clihton administration 
to impose sanctions on Russian organizations and companies 
involved in supplying missile technology to Iran. In October 
China announced an end to the sale of nuclear technology, as 
well as of conventional weaponry, to Iran. In November Iran 
became a signatory to the International Chemical Weapons 
Convention; under its terms, which prohibit the production 
and possession of chemical weapons, Iran became subject to 
mandatory international inspections. Earlier in the month it 
was reported that the USA had purchased fighter aircraft from 
Moldova, in order to prevent their sale to Iran. 

As a result of a visit to Tehran at the end of November 1998 
by Russia’s minister responsible for nudear power, Yevgenii 
Adamov, it became all the more evident that Russia intended 
to finish building the nuclear power plant at Bushehr. Despite 
unrelenting pressure from the USA and Israel to withdraw 
from the project, Russia was determined to continue with its 
programme of nuclear co-operation with Iran. In Tehran 
Adamov signed an agreement with Muhammad Aghazadeh, 
head of the Atomic Energy Organization of Iran, committing 
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Russia to complete the installation of the first reactor at Bushehr 
and to conduct a feasibility study for the construction of three 
additional units at the site Although Iran has signed and 
ratified the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Trealy and is giving the 
IAEA ftdl access to Bushehr, the USA and Israel repeatedly 
alleged that the reactor could give Iran the technology it needs 
to develop nuclear weapons. Adamov, however, reiterated assur- 
ances that Bushehr could not be us^ for military purposes. 

ldiatanii*s election had inevitably aroused widespread specu- 
lation in Western media regarding the prospects for an improve- 
ment in relations with Sie USA and with other Western 
countries. However the US Administration might feel disposed 
towards a new Iranian President with exemplary democratic 
credentials, who had clearly revealed his reformist instincts, 
the secondary sanctions act, sponsored by US Senators D’Amato 
and K^medy, and approved by the US Congress in June 1996 
(also l^own as the Iran-Libya sanctions act) remained an 
obstacle to any rapprochement^ but the sanctions act was being 
increasingly undermined by commercial and geopolitical reali- 
ties: European companies, and their governments, were simply 
not prepared to forgo opportunities in the development of the 
energy resources of the newly-independent states of Central 
Asia for the sake of US foreign policy aims. In July 1997 the 
Clinton Administration raised no formal objection to a project 
to construct a 2,000-mile pipeline to carry gas from Central 
Asia to Turkey and, thence, to Europe, despite the fact that the 
pipeline would cross some 788 miles of Iranian territory. The 
dilemma of the USA regarding sanctions was to become more 
acute as the year progressed. At the end of July 1997 it became 
clear that the French energy company. Total, was determined, 
in partnership with Gazprom of Russia and Petronas of 
Malaysia, to proceed with a $2, 000m. -investment in Iran’s South 
Pars gas field. US Senator Alfonse D’Amato, who had been 
instrumental in tide conception of the sanctions act, immediately 
urged the US Administration to impose sanctions on Total. 
However, such a move would risk provoking a ‘trade war* with 
the EU, damaging relations with Russia, and thus further 
complicating other areas of US foreign policy— the question of 
Iraq’s compliance with UN Security Council resolutions, for 
instance— where European and Russian co-operation was essen- 
tial. US commercial interests were also at stake. At the same 
time, the US Administration was conscious that ending objec- 
tions to investments in the Iranian gas industry could precipi- 
tate the collapse of its aim, in the longer term, to direct file flow 
of energy from the Caspian Basin via Turkey rather than Iran. 
In October the USA was reported to be seeking an agreement 
with the EU under which it would suspend the implementation 
of sanctions in return for increased European pressure on Iran 
to curb its alleged involvement in terrorism. 

Any failure by the USA to impose sanctions could be claimed 
as a ‘victory’ by the Iranian authorities. In combination with 
other factors, the Tran-Iibya sanctions act’ began to have the 
perverse effect of isolating the USA rather than Iran. This was 
nowhere more apparent fiian at the eighth summit meeting of 
the QIC, held m Tehran in early December 1997: the attendance 
of the leaders of many of the USA’s erstwhile Arab allies 
appeared to undermine the USA’s credibility in the region, 
primarily owing to dts failure to promote any progress in tiie 
Middle East peace process. The presence of so many Arab 
leaders at the meeting was in stark contrast to the US-sponsored 
Middle East and North Africa economic conference in Doha, 
Qatar, the previous month. Both Ayatollah laamenei and Presi- 
dent Khatami addressed the inaugural session of the OIC 
summit meeting, in dramatically differing tones. While 
K h am enei lambasted the pernicious, corrupting influence of the 
West, on which he fixed the blame for the ‘calamitous condition’ 
of the Islamc world, Khatami spoke of the accomplishments of 
Western civilization and their potential role in the development 
of the Islamic world. Later in December, at a press conference in 
Tehran, President Khatami expressed his hope for a ‘thoughtful 
dialogue’ with the ‘great American people’. Such a gesture, 
unprecedented in the recent history of US-Iranian relations, 
appeared to perturb the US authorities, triggering in some 
official quarters the stock reaction that Iran remained a sponsor 
of terrorism, a manufacturer of weapons of mass destruction 
and a potential saboteur of the Middle East peace process. 
However, the response of the US President was unexpectedly 
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warm, expressing a cautious willingness to discuss relevant 
issues. 

In late April 1998 the US Department of State identified Iran 
as the most active state sponsor of terrorism, alleging that 
during the past year Iranian agents had perpetrated at least 
13 assassinations and noting file continued support of the 
Iranian Government for ‘extremist’ groups, such as Hezbollah 
and Hamas. On 19 June, however, the USA demonstrated 
readiness to improve relations with Iran, when, in a speech in 
New York, the US Secretary of State, Madeleine Albright, 
mdicated US willingness to grant Iran a role in regional security 
provided that it abided by ‘international standards of behaviour*. 

The election of President Khatami and the appointment, in 
August 1997, of a new Minister of Foreign Affairs apparently 
led to a relaxation of tensions in EU-Iranian relations (see 
above), and in November a compromise arrangement was finally 
reached allowing the return to Iran of all ambassadors from EU 
countries. The ELTs policy of ‘critical dialogue’ remained in 
suspension, however, and the new Iranian regime was initially 
apparently either unwilling or unable to make the compromises 
which might facilitate a resolution of the Rushdie affair. In 
late September 1998, however, following intensive negotiations 
between the British Secretary of State for Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Affairs, Rohm Cook, and the Iranian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Kamal Kharrazi, it was announced that the 
British Government had secured oral assurances from the 
Iranian Government that it would not support the bounty on 
Rushdie’s head, although the 1989 fatwa could not be formally 
revoked. In January 1998 Germany’s troubled relations with 
Iran were further complicated when an Iranian court sentenced 
to death a German businessman whom it had found guilty of 
ifridt sexual relations with a Muslim woman. In late February 
the EU revoked its ban on high-level ministerial contacts 
between member states and Iran, stating that it wished to 
encourage moderate politiiml forces in the Islamic Republic. 
Shortly afterwards, in March, the Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Lamberto Dini, visited Tehran, where he asserted that 
Iran was not engaged in terrorist activities and that its weapons 
programmes posed no threat. Commentators in the Italian 
media suggested that, in addition to wishing to support mod- 
erate political forces, Dini’s remarks might also have been aimed 
at furthering Italy’s commercial interests. The Rushdie affair 
and the Iran-Libya sanctions act notwithstanding, European 
companies were actively pursuing opportunities in the energy 
industries of the Caspian Basin and in Iran. 

The ‘active and fresh presence’ in the sphere of foreign rela- 
tions to which President Khatami referred in August 1997 
had, by mid-1998, yielded results in the field of Iranian-Arab 
relations. To the declared openness of the new Iranian regime, 
there now corresponded a growing perception, even among the 
most ‘conservative’, US-aligned Arab states, that the (perhaps 
irremediably) obstructed Middle East peace process was nurt- 
uring a popular backlash which improved relations with the 
Islamic Republic might help to forestall. Syria was reported to 
have played an important background role in effecting this 
rapprochement, exploiting a shared suspicion in the Arab world 
of closer relations between Turkey and Israel, 

In late 1998 Iran played an active role in reducing tensions 
between Turkey and Syria over alleged Syrian support for 
Kurdish rebels. Kharrazi visited Damascus and Aj&ara in 
October for talks with his Syrian and Turkish counterparts 
mid with the President of each country. These efforts were 
interpreted as an indication of a new feeling of confidence in 
Tehran following improvements in its relations with Europe, 
particularly the United Kingdom, and also resulting from its 
leadership of the OIC. 

The OIC summit meeting held in Tehran in December 1997 
illustrated how far the Arab position had shifted towards Iran. 
Saudi Arabia, loi^ the target of Iranian criticism for the style 
of its guardianship of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina and 
its dependence on the USA for its security, was represented at 
the OIC summit meeting by Crown Prince Abdullah ibn Abd 
al-Aziz as-Sa‘ud and by its Minister of Foreign Affairs. Their 
attendance was considered to represent a significant further 
s^e in the process of reconciliation, which had begun with fiie 
visit of a Saudi j^abian ministerial delegation to Iran in July, 
and culminated, in February 1998, in an official visit by former 
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Iranian President Hashemi Rafsanjani to Saudi Arabia. This 
was the first visit by an Irg mi a n leader of such seniority since 
the Revolution in 1979, and its aims transcended the largely 
S3nnbolic nature of earlier contacts to address pressing economic 
issues. Iran reported to be seeking Saudi Arabian support 
for a reallocation of OPEC production quotas; it also sought to 
persuade Saudi Arabia to take fuller advantage of Iranian 
infrastructure to transport its exports to Central Asia; and to 
make greater use of surplus Iranian labour. It was also reported 
lliat Iran would raise the issue of a regional security alliance 
incorporating all of the states bordering the Persian (Arabian) 
Gulf. In May 1998 fran and Saudi Arabia concluded a com- 
prehensive co-operation agreement, the scope of which extended 
from key economic areas to culture and sports. 

In May 1999 President Khatami embarked on a tour of Arab 
ca.pitals, visiting first Syria, where he re affir m the alliance 
vdth President Assad. He then proceeded to Saudi Arabia, on a 
visit that marked the culmination of the steady improvement 
in relations between these two countries. Discussions during 
Khatami’s five-day visit were extensive, and ranged &om Gulf 
securily, to efforts to bring about hi gh er oil prices, to the 
situation in Iraq, and to developing a common approach to 
regional issues. Ihe Saudi authorities, encouraged by the partial 
detente between Iran and the USA, showed themselves to be 
particularly keen to co-operate with Khatami. 

Since the election of President Khatami there have also been 
signs of an improvement in relations with Iraq. In September 
1997 Iraq opened its border with Iran in order to allow Iranian 
pilgrims access to its Shi‘ite shrines for the first time in 17 years. 
At the end of the month, however, Iranian aircraft violated the 
air exclusion zone over southern Iraq in order to bomb two 
bases of the Mujahidin-e-Khalq in that country (prompting Iraqi 
aircraft also to enter the zone, in pursuit of the Iranian bombers). 
The Iraqi Vice-President, Taha Yassin Ramadan, attending the 
eighth summit meeting of the QIC m December, was the most 
senior Iraqi official to visit Iran since 1979. Following the 
summit, President Khatami expressed the hope that problems 
between the two countries could be resolved ‘through negotiation 
and understanding*. In April 1998 Iran was reported to have 
released more than 5,000 Lraqi prisoners of war m recent weeks, 
while Iraq had released 319 Iranian prisoners of war. 

Iran’s relations with the UAE (see above) deteriorated further 
in 1996, after Iran opened an airport on Abu Musa in March 
and a power-station on Greater Tunb in April. In Januaiy and 
February 1997 the UAE protested that Iran was repeatedly 
violating the UAE’s territorial waters. Talks held in March were 
inconclusive, and in June the UAE protested to Iran and the UN 
about Iran’s construction of a pier on Greater Tunb, Following a 
meeting with the UAE’s Minister of Foreign Affairs at the 
time of the December 1997 QIC summit, President Khatami 
emphasized his willingness to discuss bilateral issues directly 
with President Zayed bin Sultan an-Nahyan of the UAE. 
Although the latter was reported to be cautious about Iran’s 
attempts at rapprochement, in the following month authorities 
in the UAE and Iran stated that the UAE was willing to enter 
into negotiations. None the less, both countries continued to 
assert tiieir sovereignty over the three disputed islands (see 
above). In March 1998 Iran pre-empted an expected demand by 
the GCC member states that it should resolve its dispute with 
the UAE as a condition for a general improvement in relations 
by organizing a conference in Tehran for its own diplomatic 
representatives to those countries. At the conference, the 
Iranian Minister of Foreign Affairs was reported to have 
emphasized the importance that Iran attached to its relations 
with the GCC states, while making no mention of the dispute 
with the UAE. The Minister’s address was also reported to 
contain implicit criticism of the GCC’s support for the US 
military presence in the Gulf region. Observers noted the rela- 
tive isolation of the UAE in its dispute with Iran. Oman and 
Qatar had maintained good relations with Iran, while Iran’s 
relations with Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Bahrain continued 
to improve. 

The apparent rapprochement between Iran and Saudi Arabia 
during 1999 caused a bitter crisis within the GCC. In June a 
meeting of GCC ministers responsible for foreign affairs was 
unable to agree a common stand on the UAE’s dispute with 
Iran over the three Gulf islands. The result of the GCC meeting 
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was interpreted in Tehran as evidence of Saudi Arabia’s desire 
to pursue doser relations with Iran. 

A major priority of Iran’s economic policy under President 
Khatami is the increased development of its reserves of natural 
gas, and it is also seeking to exploit its potential as a principal 
transit point for the export of hydrocarbons from the Central 
Asian republics of the former USSR. These two factors have, 
moreover, hindered US-led attempts to isolate Iran by me^s 
of economic sanctions (see above). In December 1997 a pipeline 
was inaugurated to transport natural gas from Turkmenistan 
to northern Iran and it was anticipated that the project would 
subsequently be extended to Turkey and, ultimately, to western 
Europe. (For Turkmenistan the project was of equal significance 
because Russia had hitherto controlled all export outiets for 
energy from Turkmenistan, Kazakhstan and Azerbaijan.) In 
May 1998 Iran issued an international tender for the construc- 
tion of a pipeline to carry oil from the Caspian Basin to Tehran; 
the first stage of a project which aims, eventually, to transport 
oil to Iran’s Kharg terminal in the Gulf. 

In September 1997 the Taliban leadership in Afghanistan 
accused Iran of providing military assistance to its opponents 
and threatened retaliatory action. In late 1997 it was reported 
that, since the election of President Khatami, Iran had begun 
to participate in meetings at the UN with (among others) US 
officials in an attempt to identify ways of ending the Afghan 
dvil war. Iran’s principal concerns with regard to Afghanistan 
are to contain any instability resulting from the conflict there, 
and to remove the strain placed on its domestic resources by the 
presence of large numbers of Afghan refugees. Eleven Iranian 
diplomats and more than 30 other Iranian nationals were among 
those allegedly captured by Taliban forces during a renewed 
offensive in Afghanistan in August 1998. This development 
prompted warnings from the Iranian leadership that retaliatory 
action would be undertaken if the hostages were not released 
unharmed. In early September, following Taliban denials that 
they were holding the diplomats hostage, the Iranian Govern- 
ment organized large-sc^e military exercises (involving some 
70,000 troops) near the border with Afghanistan. Tensions 
continued to escalate in mid-September, following the discovery, 
in Afghanistan, of the bodies of several of the missing diplomats, 
and 'ffie situation was exacerbated by further territorial gains 
made by Taliban forces and reports that thousands of Afghanis- 
tan’s Shi‘a Muslim population were being slaughtered as a 
result. Relations remained tense in late September, as the 
number of Iranian troops in the border region was increased to 
some 250,000 and Ayatollah Khamenei announced that the 
country’s armed forces should be placed on full alert. Overt 
military conflict with Afghanistan was averted. Although Iran 
maintained some 200,000 troops on the border, the situation 
became calmer. Iran’s relations with Pakistan, however, were 
adversely affected by the Afghan crisis. The Iranian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs took the view that, although Taliban had 
some social base, the fundamentalists would not have advanced 
so successfully without logistical support from Pakistan and 
without Saudi finance, and that Iran’s regional interests had 
been ignored. Iran continued to hope for the emergence of a 
regime in Afghanistan that would not in Iran’s view, be subserv- 
ient to foreign powers, particularly Pakistan. 

In the second half of 1999 there were new indications of a 
possible resumption of relations between Iran and the USA. In 
Au^t the Iranian deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mohsen 
Aminzadeh, stated that Iranian policy towards the USA had 
changed and that there should be more debate on the state of 
relations between the two countries. He was reported to favour 
Iran’s approaching the USA from a position of strength in order 
to gain as many concessions as possible, particularly with regard 
to Azerbaijani oil contracts and the lifting of economic sanctions. 
Although Aminzadeh later complained that his remarks had 
been quoted out of context and that he had also criticized US 
policy, his views were none the less regarded as an accurate 
reflection of official policy. On 19 March 2000 US Secretary of 
State Madeleine Albright delivered a well-publicized address in 
which she announced an end to import restrictions on Iranian 
carpets and foodstuffs; she also acknowledged Iran’s importance, 
the failure of US policy towards the country and the prospects for 
improved future relations. Albright praised Iranian ‘reformers’, 
came close to apologizing for the role the USA had played in 
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the overthrow of Mossadegh in 1953 and for its support of Iraq 
in the Iran-Iraq War, and spoke of a growing number of areas 
of common interest, including the Gulf, Iraq, Afehanistan and 
Azerbaijan. 

In January 2000 Iran’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Kamal 
Kharrazi, made a two-day visit to London, United Kingdom, 
in a further attempt to normalize relations between the two 
countries. ‘Reformers’ in the Iranian foreign m i n istry hoped in 
particular to foster improved trade relations with tiie United 
Kingdom, and a communique issued at the conclusion of Khar- 
razi’s visit referred to forthcommg discussions on the promotion 
of British investment in Iran. Co-operation was also to be sought 
on the prevention of drugs-traffi eking and in coping with the 
large number of refugees in Iran. A visit by the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, Robin Cook, to 
Iran, scheduled for May, was delayed until July and was again 
postponed in late June, shortly before the anticipated delivery 
of sentences in the Shiraz espionage trial. British officials none 
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the less denied that these cancellations were linked to events 
in Iran, emphasizing that the delays had been necessitated by 
Cook’s obligations in other areas of policy. 

In June 2000 President Khatami made a state visit to the 
People’s Republic of China. A communique issued at the conclu- 
sion of his visit affirmed the satisfactory nature of relations 
between Iran and China. Both countries undertook to streng- 
then co-operation in trade and economic affairs and to engage 
in a dialogue with regard to social and cultural issues. 

In Jiffy 2000 President Khatami made an official visit to 
Germany, the first such visit by an Iranian leader for more than 
30 years. Kliatami’s visit to Germany was marked by widespread 
protests by Iranian dissidents resident there, and a correspond- 
ingly assertive response by the German police force to protect 
him from his opponents. In an interview on German television 
Khatami acknowledged that Iran’s relations with the USA had 
improved, but insisted that the USA must implement ‘concrete 
steps’ if they were to improve further, 
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Revised for this edition by Alan J. Day 


Traditionally an agricultural country, Iran has benefited from 
the esploitation of its large oil and gas reserves, exports of 
which have been its major source of revenue since the Second 
World War. Under successive five-year plans since 1947, oil 
revenues have been used to finance balanced economic develop- 
ment, including non-oil industrialization and the maintenance 
of a substantial agricultural sector. The Islamic Revolution of 
1979 represented a major watershed, not only politically but 
also economically. The new regime declared its determination 
to end Iran’s large degree of dependence on the West, the 
resultant dislocation being compounded by the 1980-88 war 
with Iraq. Since that conflict, efforts to resume broad economic 
development and diversification have been hindered by volatile 
world oil prices, by internal structural weaknesses and rampant 
inflation, and by persistent political tensions with the West, 
especially with toe USA. Although the oil sector has accounted 
for a diminishing share of gross domestic product (GDP) in 
recent years, toe Government remains heavily dependent on oil 
revenues in its quest to improve toe living standards of Iran’s 
large population 

At toe census of November 1966 the population of Iran was 
recorded as 25,788,722. Of this total, about 9,8m. were urban 
residents. The November 1976 census enumerated a total popul- 
ation of 33,708,744, and the October 1986 census recorded 
49,445,010 inhabitants (including 2.6m. refugees), of whom 
26,844,561 resided in urban areas, an increase of 70% since 
1976. In early 1992 toe Statistical Centre of Iran reported that 
the population had increased by almost 40% since 1979, to more 
than 58m. The rate of growth in urban areas was twice that 
recorded in rural areas. The population of Tehran was reported 
to have more than doubled since the late 1970s, exceeding 10m. 
According to toe 1996 census, toe population of Iran (in October 
of that year) was 60,055,488, of whom 61.3% were urban dwel- 
lers. Iran’s average annual population growth rate has decre- 
ased from 2.6% during 1986-92 to 1.5% during 1992-97, The 
population was officially estimated at 60,694,000 at mid-1997. 
It was estimated that by 2025 some three-quarters of Iran’s 
population would be living in cities. Much of toe Iranian popula- 
tion is concentrated in toe fertile northern areas of the country, 
while toe central desert lands are sparsely populated. 

Major refugee influxes in toe 1980s included the arrival of up 
to 3m. Afghans and over Im. Iraqi Kurds and Shi‘as. By mid- 
1990 a large proportion of toe Afghan refugees had returned 
home, whereas Iran continued to be a haven for many oppressed 
Iraqi groups as well as a number of Azerbaijani refugees. 

Government officials have cited Iran’s expanding population 
as a major constraint on economic development. In July 1992 
toe head of toe Population and F amil y Planning Department of 
toe Ministry of Health stated that if toe population continued 


to grow at a rapid rate, 600,000 new jobs would have to be 
created each year, and 40,000 classrooms and 500,000 houses 
constructed. The country’s fanners would not bo able to meet toe 
demand for food and half toe population would face starvation. 
Unemployment in 1991 was officially estimated at about 11% 
of toe labour force, although other sources had suggested as 
recently as toe previous year that the rate of unemployment 
might in fact be as high as 20%. Only 2.2m. new jobs were 
created between 1980 and 1990: an inadequate total, in view of 
toe rising demand for employment. According to official sources, 
unemployment at the end of too 1996/97 Iranian year (running 
from 21 March to 20 March) had fallen to 9.1%, compared with 
10.0% a year earlier. According to preliminary data for 1997-98, 
however, unemployment increased to 13.1% in that year. The 
size of the nomadic population, estimated at 248,463 in October 
1986, has declined dramatically since the t94()s (it was estim- 
ated to be 641,937 at the 1966 census), as a result of government 
settlement programmes. 

In 1978, the last year of toe Shah’s reign, per caput income 
was calciffated at about US $2,600, up from about $200 in 1963. 
During the period of the Fourth Development Plan (1968-73), 
Iran’s gross national product (GNP) rose at an annual average 
of 11.2% in real terms. Over the period of the 1973-78 Plan, 
GNP rose in real terms from $1 7,000m. to $55, 300m. The growth 
rate of GNP, which was as much as 41% in 1974/76, slowed to 
about 17% in the Mowing year, owing to declining revenues 
from petroleum (which provided about 40% of the total GNP). 
In real terms, GDP was estimated to have grown by as little as 
2.6% in 1975/76. In 1976/77 GDP grew at over 14% in real 
terms, but during 1977 the economy showed signs of further 
deceleration. Total GDP for 1977/78 was estimated at 
$56, 500m., representing growth in real terms of about 10% over 
toe previous year. 

The revolutionary Government that followed the Shah’s down- 
fall reassessed nearly all of Iran’s economic and social strategies. 
The new leaders announced that priority would be given to low 
growth rates, a concentration on small-scale projects in industry, 
emphasis on traditional agriculture and stringent control of 
petroleum exports. Three years after the Revolution, however, 
Iran’s economy was in deep crisis. The war with Iraq, loss of 
forecast petroleum revenues in mid-1980 as the world went into 
economic recession, and the failure of public utilities (mainly 
electricity) were among the problems advanced to account for a 
deteriorating economic situation. The war had indeed taken its 
toll of physical damage to infrastructure in the south. However, 
political conflicts and confusion over toe management of toe 
economy aggravated these problems and resulted in contradic- 
tions in policy and economic mismazxagement. 
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In early 1981 President Bani-Sadr reported that agricultural 
output remained static, industrial production had declined dra- 
matically and even the minimum petroleum output that Iran 
required for national survival was not being attained. The 
disappointing performance of the major economic sectors had 
resulted in declines in real GDP of 13% in 1979/80 and 10% in 
1980/81, and in a further fall in 1981/82. At the same time, 
AyatoUah Khomeini warned Iranians that there would be 10 
years of austerity ahead before the country became productive 
enough to fulfil its needs fi*om domestic sources. 

Some real growth in the economy did take place as a result 
of developments in the construction sector and some expansion 
in industrial output. However, as both were at low base levels, 
real gains were small. In reality it was the petroleum sector 
which was responsible for the improvement in the country’s 
economic prospects in 1982 and 1983. An increase in sales of 
crude petroleum during 1982, by means of discounts and special 
incentives to purchasers, resulted in rising revenues, which, 
in turn, stimulated economic activity. The Iranian economy 
remained petroleum-based, and the pattern of growth reflected 
the performemce of that sector. The oil sector fared badly in 
1984, with production down by 13% in a deteriorating market 
oversupplied with oil and subject to falling world prices. Produc- 
tion costs have always been higher for Iran than for its regional 
competitors, and the situation was aggravated by the escalation 
of the conflict with Iraq, with the consequent rise in the costs 
of insurance, storage and transport. As a result of the continuing 
decline in international prices for crude petroleum, government 
income was seriously reduced during 1986, and income from oil 
exports totalled US $6,600m. in 1986/87, according to OPEC. 
This downward trend was halted in early 1987, when the volume 
of exports of oil increased and prices rose. In 1987/88 the value 
of oil exports was estimated at $8,000m.-$9,000m., with a 
further $l,100m. uv earnings from rising non-ofl exports. 

From September 1980 until the August 1988 cease-fire, the 
war with Iraq donmated all economic and political fife in Iran. 
War needs dictated planning priorities, distorting the economy 
and forcing long-term objectives to be sacrificed to expediency. 
It has been estimated that annual expenditure of foreign exch- 
ange on the war was US $5,000m.-$9,000m. After the announce- 
ment of the cease-fire, attempts were made to assess the extent 
of the damage inflicted on the Iranian economy during the 
war and widely diverging figures were quoted for the cost of 
reconstruction. The cost of repairing industrial plant alone was 
estimated at $40,000m. Positive leadership often appeared to 
be lacking, resulting in the inability or unwillingness to resolve 
fundamental issues of principle. One crucial issue affecting the 
economy after the Revolution was disagreement over the degree 
of government involvement in business. After 1981 the Govern- 
ment appeared to favour an increase in state control, particul- 
arly the nationalization of foreign trade. However, conservative 
religious leaders, businessmen, the Council of Guardians (which 
ensures that legislation conforms with Islamic precepts) and 
many members of the Majlis maintained that the Government 
should play a minimal role. Although new appointments to the 
Council of Ministers and the changing character of the Majlis 
(Consultative Assembly) strengthened those elements in govern- 
ment favouring more control of the economy by the state (in 
particular more land reform, nationalization of trade and the 
spread of collective organization among the industrial work- 
force), the conservative elements in government (in particular, 
the Council of Guardians) succeeded in delaying radical reform. 
In a vigorous press campaign at the end of 1985 the radicals 
alleged that the courts were overturning revolutionary meas- 
ures and allowing expropriated industries to be returned to 
their former owners. In January 1988 Ayatollah Khomeini 
decreed that government policies could overrule Islamic law 
where this was in the interest of the state. In the following 
month a 13-member Committee to Determine the Expediency 
of the Islamic Order was appointed to settle disputes by majority 
vote whenever the Majlis and the Council of Guardians could not 
agree on the direction of policy. However, despite the strength 
of the radicals in the Ihfrd Msglis, the Committee proceeded 
cautiously, seeking to maintain a consensus between conserva- 
tives and radicals. 

In the agricultural sector, the problem of rights of ownership 
has sdffected about 1.2m. ha, or one-quarter of Iran’s prime 


cultivable land, since the Revolution, and government plans for 
land reform were consistently obstructed by the Council of 
Guardians, maTring long-term planning difidcult. As a result, 
the technocrats in government have concentrated on industry 
and other areas of the economy where quick results were easier 
to obtain. In February 1989 the Minister of Oil, Gholamreza 
Aqazadeh, announced the end of a six-month debate concerning 
the future structure of the Iranian economy. The Council of 
Ministers had decided, he reported, to approve a limited number 
of foreign loans for infrastructural schemes, and to encourage 
private enterprise. In May 1989 the Minister of Pl anni ng and 
Budget, Massoud Roghani Zanjani, outlined the Government’s 
plans for the economy over the ne^ five years. He confirmed 
that they included ‘privatization’ of non-strategic state-owned 
industries. It was also revealed that Imam Khomeini had 
approved foreign borrowing to finance m^'or projects if it did 
not result in political dependence. Foreign-foianced projects 
should lead to savings in convertible currency or generate new 
revenue in convertible currency. These objectives were en- 
shrined in a new Five-Year Devdopment Plan, which ran from 
March 1990. The new Plan, together with the announcement 
of the annual budget in March 1990, strengthened economic 
activity, resulting in increased imports of raw materials, equip- 
ment and spares. 

As a consequence of Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990, 
Iran’s economic prospects improved briefly According to official 
sources, earnings from exports of petroleum rose to 
US $18,400m. m 1990-91 as a result of an increase m volume 
and price triggered by the conflict over Kuwait. With his leader- 
ship strengthened. President Rafsaigani took advantage of extra 
oil revenues to accelerate the implementation of economic 
reforms which resulted in the rapid dismantling of the state- 
controlled economy created during the years of war with Iraq. 
The private sector expanded and came to play a significant role 
in trade and investment. Imports by the private sector rose, 
non-petroleum exports doubled and considerable investment 
occurred in housing construction and industry after the deregul- 
ation of price and trade controls. However, his reforms to revive 
the economy caused widespread hardship and contributed to 
the riots and urban unrest in mid-1992. Moreover, the economy 
remained excessively dependent on oil, while bureaucratic inef- 
ficiency and a serious shortage of skfiled workers and managers 
continued to obstruct the realization of optimistic aims. 

At the start of his second term of office in Au^t 1993, 
President Rafsanjani vowed to proceed with economic reforms 
so that Iran would no longer be dependent on other countries 
for their markets and products. He claimed that during his 
first term of office (1989-93) the old state economy had been 
transformed, production had increased and unemployment had 
fallen from 16% to 10%-11%. Outlining his policies for the 
next four years to the Majlis, Rafsanjani declared that his 
(jovemment would not embark on adventures abroad but would 
concentrate on reforming and rebuilding the economy. He 
stressed that costly state subsidies had to be reduced, but 
promised that this would be done gradually so as not to disrupt 
peoples’ lives. In the Majlis and the press, however, there was 
strong criticism of the Government for mishandling the economy 
and allowing the country to accumulate more than 
US $20,000m. in external debts, mainly as a result of falling oil 
revenues. 

In response to these criticisms, in August 1993 the Bank 
Markazi (central bank) relaxed some import restrictions to ease 
pressures on industry and consumers. However, Ra&anjani 
rejected calls in the Majlis to postpone the second Five-Year 
Plan until 1996 because of the economic crisis. The President 
presented the plan document to the Majhs on 21 December 
and sought approval for higher spending based on increased 
domestic revenues. The day before, AyatoUah Khamenei had 
announced new guide-lines for economic and social planning, 
urging a reduction in the country’s dependence on foreign fin- 
ance and special efforts to settle outstanding obligations. He 
also urged caution in privatizing state enterprises and emphas- 
ized that privatization should promote economic development 
and conform with the Constitution of the Islamic Republic. He 
stressed that social equity should be central to the Government’s 
development policy. Deprived regions should receive more atten- 
tion and development policies should benefit those who had 
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worked hfird for the Revolution. Prioriiy should be given to 
promoting domestic production, particularly agriculture, in 
order to satisfy the basic needs of the people. Imports of con- 
sumer goods should be reduced and non-oil exports increased. 
Corruption should be eliminated and waste and extravagance 
discouraged. At the same time, Khamenei gave his support to 
the President and attempted to undeiplay the scale of the 
counties economic problems 

In early January 1994 Rafsaiyani declared that the Iranian 
economy was no longer totally dependent on oil revenues ^d 
could survive even if oil exports were completely cut off; falhng 
oil prices would not hurt Iran so much as other oil exporters. 
He pointed to Iran’s success in increasing its non-oil exports, 
which he estimated would earn US $5,000m. in 1993/94, nearly 
one-third of total hard currency revenues. In contrast, 
Mohammad Reza Bahonar, a member of the Majlis economy 
and finance committee, argued that Iran must free itself from 
its dependence on oil revenues durmg the next few years because 
low o& prices and a rapidly growing population had resulted in 
a fall in per caput oil income to about $15 a month. Rafsanjam 
also repeated accusations made by other Iranian officials that 
the 30% fall in oil prices during 1993 had been orchestrated 
by hostile countries, principally the USA, because they were 
alarmed by Iran’s economic recovery. Later in the year 
Khamenei accused Saudi Arabia of helping ‘international thi- 
eves’ to keep oil prices low. In March 1994 the Majlis reduced 
projected revenue and expenditure before approving the Gov- 
ernment’s 1994^95 budget because of concern over low oil prices 
and the high level of foreign debt. Announcing the decision, Ali 
Akbar Nateq Nouri, the Speaker of the Majlis, stated that 
economic reforms, including the reduction of subsidies, should 
be slowed down to protect 5ie vulnerable strata of society. Yet 
despite opposition from within the Majlis, in April Rafsanjani 
renewed h^ attack on some state subsides which he stated cost 
the country $15,000m. every year. He declared that energy 
subsidies alone cost $1 1,000m. per year, more than projected 
oil revenues for 1994/95. He argued that subsidies for agricul- 
ture and for assisting the families of those killed during the 
Revolution and the war with Iraq were justified, whereas bread 
subsidies for the general population and energy subsidies were 
unjust and should be eliminated. This progranune was a matter 
of urgency because subsidies were preventing the country’s • 
economic recovery. After the failure of an attempt within the 
Msglis in May to remove control over price-setting from the 
Government, Rafsanjani appeared to compromise and promised 
that subsidy reforms would be mtroduced gradually. Nothing 
would be done imtil the new Five-Year Development Plan was 
ready because subsidy cuts directly affected the people’s stan- 
dard of living and could cause resentment against the Govern- 
ment. The ft-esident stated that ‘It needs at least 10 years 
for us to remove the iniquities that exist in fuel and bread 
consumption’. By the end of 1994 the Bank Markazi had success- 
fully rescheduled almost $10,000m. in short-term foreign debts 
into medium-term obligations. By the early months of 1995 
official and private rescheduliugs were reported to have reached 
$14,000m., marking the end of the immediate debt crisis which 
had destroyed the country’s creditworthiness. Most of the res- 
cheduling agreements provided Iran with a two-year grace 
period, with repayments deferred until 1996. Nevertheless, Iran 
faced an annual foreign debt-servicing burden of between 
$4, 000m. and $5, 000m. until the end of the century, which could 
only aggravate the side-effects of the Government’s reform 
progra mme . Despite opposition from the USA, Switzerland and 
Germany began once again to offer insurance cover for exports 
to Iran in the early part of 1995. However, poor relations with 
the West continued to accentuate Iran’s economic difficulties. 
In May 1995 the USA imposed a near-total trade embargo on 
Iran, with the aim of crippling the countiy’s economy, and 
urged other Western nations to follow its example. The embargo 
affected primarily the oil industry. US oil companies had purch- 
ased nearly a quarter of Iran’s crude oil output in 1994. However, 
in June 1995 oil traders reported that Iran appeared to have 
experienced no difficulty finding alternative markets for the oil 
previously sold to US companies. 

At the sectoral level, agriculture finally appeared to have 
exp^enced a revival by the inid-1990s after decades of decline, 
achieving higher farm output and greater efficiency. 'The Mini- 


stry of Agriculture even predicted that Iran would become a net 
exporter of foodstuffs by the turn of the century. Moreover, the 
gap between farmers’ income and that of average city-dwellers 
dosed considerably. Industry has proved more difficult to 
reform, with low rates of capacity utilization persisting in some 
branches, especially the state-owned hea^y industries. The re- 
structuring of fliling industries has experienced problems, but 
the Government remains committed to removing most state 
subsidies. Privatization plans were delayed in mid-1994, when 
the Majlis approved legislation giving certain groups privileged 
access to shares in companies being sold off. Nevertiieless, in 
early 1995 the Minister of Industries declared that by 2000 only 
10% of Iranian industry would be state-owned, compared with 
45% in 1990, and that ultimately only very large industries 
would remain under state control. Plans to attract foreign 
investment in Iranian industry met with little success despite 
amendments to the foreign investment law. In his new year 
message on 21 March 1995, President Rafsanjani promised that 
Iran would become self-sufficient by the turn of the century and 
would not have to depend on foreign assistance to run the 
economy. He stated that reconstruction would be accelerated 
under the second Five-Year Plan, ending in March 2000, because 
the country was now less reliant on imported materials. 

For ordinary Iranians rapid price rises resulting, in part, from 
cuts in state subsidies have been the main concern. As the 
Government has attempted to restructure the economy, life for 
the average Iranian has become harder, provoking widespread 
dissatisfaction. At the beginning of April 1995 the first mass 
protests against the Government’s economic policies erupted as 
rioting took place in the working-class suburb of Islamshahr, 
close to Tehran. Demands for better water supplies escalated 
into a wider protest against the doubling of fuel prices introd- 
uced in Marci as part of the new Five-Year Plan, Less than a 
year before, President Rafsanjani had promised that cuts in 
fuel subsidies would be introduced gradually. The police quickly 
restored order, but the demonstrations wore regarded by some 
observers as a warning to the Government that there could be 
further trouble if economic conditions continued to deterioriate. 

In December 1995 the World Bank released an economic 
memorandum on Iran in which it concluded that substantial 
progress had been made in macroeconomic stabilization and in 
implementing structural reforms over the past six years and 
pointed to a dramatic improvement in social indicators since 
the inid-1980s. However, both the World Bank and the IMF 
advised the Government that it would achieve a higher rate of 
economic growth and more success in reducing inflation if it 
adopted more ambitious stabilization and structural reform 
policies, given the extent of macroeconomic imbalances, distor- 
tions in resource allocation, and the external environment. They 
urged the Government to speed up the programme of economic 
reforms, and to improve resource mobilization and the quality 
of management. In discussions with the IMF, Bank Markazi 
officials emphasized that they were giving top priority to 
repaying the country’s foreign debts on time, reducing inflation 
and strengthening the bank’s external reserves. However, they 
insisted that the objectives of the second Five-Year Plan could 
be achieved by following a gradualist approach to stabilization 
and structural reform. 

In January 1996, during the approach to legislative elections, 
a group of senior officials, including the Governor of the Bank 
Markazi, Mohsen Nourbakhsh, and the Mayor of Tehran, Ghol- 
amhossein Karbaschi, all close allies of President Rafsanjam, 
issued a statement urging voters to support the President’s 
tough economic policies. They argued that the main threat 
facing the country was not from external pressures, but from 
internal econonoic problems. Iranians should direct their efforts 
towards strengthening the country’s economic policies and social 
structures. Economic issues dominated campaigning during the 
week before the first round of voting on 8 March, with the pro- 
Rafsanjani modernizers of the newly-formed Servants of Iran’s 
Construction challenging the conservative Society of Combatant 
Clergy, which had used its predominance in the previous Majlis 
to slow down the President’s economic reform programme. At 
the end of the first round of voting both groups claimed victory, 
although some Iranian newspapers proclaimed that candidates 
of the Servants of Iran’s Construction would dominate the new 
Majlis. Following the second round of voting, in April, it emerged 
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iJiat the Sociely of Combatant Clergy had lost overall control 
but remained the largest single group. 

On the eve of the second round of voting in the legislative 
elections, the Bank Markazi declared that the economy had 
improved significantly as a result of the Grovemment*s successful 
strategy to restore financial credibility. The Government’s 
budget proposals for 1996/97 foresaw high expenditure of hard 
currency, but central bank officials stressed that the country 
would still meet all of its debt repayments. 

At the begi nnin g of August 1996 the US Administration ceded 
to pressure from the Republican-dominated US Congress ariri 
President Bill Clinton signed a bill imposing penalties on non- 
US companies investing in oil and gas projects in Iran (see 
Petroleum, below). He described Iran as one of the most dan- 
gerous supporters of terrorism in the world. The US trade 
embargo imposed in June 1995 had had little effect on Iranian oil 
exports, ^d most observers maintained that the new sanctions 
were un lik ely to damage the country’s export capacity. Despite 
US pressure and the threat of legislation imposing a secondary 
boycott on Iran, several European oil companies continued with 
their investment programmes in the oil and gas sectors during 
the first half of 1996 and agreements on a number of important 
new finance lines were reached with European and Japanese 
banks. However, some analysts argued that the effect of the 
new sanctions would be indirect and psychological, and might 
undermine business confidence and make it more difficult for 
the Government to carry out its economic reforms. In April 
1997, moreover, all EU governments except Greece suspended 
‘critical dialogue’ with Iran after a German court implicated the 
Iranian leadership in the assassination of Iranian Kurdish 
dissidents in Berlin in 1992. 

Between the Msjlis elections in early 1996 and the presiden- 
tial elections in mid-1997 there were few new economic policy 
initiatives and the Government concentrated on restoring econ- 
omic confidence in Iran and ensuring repayments of the coun- 
try’s foreign debt. Higher oil prices during most of 1996 and the 
early months of 1997 enabled the Bank Markazi to meet annual 
foreign debt repayments of some US $5,000m., and allowed a 
modest increase in the value of imports which had been reduced 
since 1994. 

The trade surplus increased from US $5,586m. in 1995/96 to 
$7,402m. in 1996/97, while the current-account surplus incre- 
ased from $3,358m. to $5,232m. over the same period. The 
IMF acknowledged Iran’s achievements in curbing mflation (by 
nearly 50% in 1996/97), reducing the external debt and meeting 
foreign debt payments, and registering GDP growth of 4.7% in 
1996/97 (against an annual average of 3.8% over the previous 
four years), with growth in the non-oil sector increasing to 5.3%. 
Nevertheless, the Fund warned that the reimposition of strict 
foreign exchange controls in 1995, while reducing inflation, had 
damaged non-oil exports. It also warned that the slow pace of 
economic restructuring meant that large sectors of the economy 
continued to be dependent on state subsidies, with subsequent 
market distortion and inefficiency. 

The victory of the pro-reform Sayed Muhammad Khatami in 
the May 1997 presidential election heralded a more determined 
pursuit of economic restructuring, deregulation, and liberaliza- 
tion. Improved relations with the European Union (EU) persu- 
aded the latter’s ministers responsible for foreign a ff airs in 
February 1998 to rescind the ban on ministerial contacts with 
Iran, although there was no resumption of the previous ‘critical 
dialogue’ between the two sides. In the following month the 
Iranian (jk)vemment announced that almost all aspects of oil and 
gas development would be made available to foreign investors, 
including onshore projects, which had been excluded from the 
previous opening to foreign investors in 1988. In the same 
month Khatami advocated a fundamental reform of Iran’s 
economy, citing major income disparities, a preference for spec- 
ulation over production, and over-dependence on oil exports as 
the key wealmesses. However, options for reform were reduced 
by a sharp fall in world oil pnces from late 1997, which necessit- 
ated at least two revisions of the 1998/99 budget, as originally 
presented, to account for expectations of much lower oil revenue. 

The fiiither opening of the oil and ^ industry to foreign 
investment was expedited by a US decision in mid-May 1998 
not to seek to apply the 1996 Iran-Libya ‘secondary’ sanctions 
act against the EU and some other states in respect of invest- 


ment in Iran. A list of 42 projects for which foreign tenders 
were invited was officially published at a London conference 
in early July; it was forecast that total investment of some 
US$8,000m. would be attracted from Europe^ and other 
sources (although not from US companies, which remained 
prohibited from investing in Iran under the sanctions act). 

With the economy so dependent on unpredictable oil revenue, 
the downturn in prices in 1998 and early 1999 had a severe 
effect on Iran. Although GDP had expanded by 6% in 1996/97 
and by 3.2% in 1997/98, growth in 1998/99 was officially put at 
only 1.6% and the trade balance and the current account went 
into deficit. However, sharply rising oil prices from April 1999 
brought an economic upturn, featuring estimated GDP growth 
of 2.5% in 1999/2000 and a return to trade and current account 
surpluses, enabling the Government to project GDP growth of 
at least 4 5% in 2000/01. The new Five-Year Plan beginning 
in March 2000 (see Investment and Finance) reaffirmed the 
Kha tami Government’s commitment to privatization and liber- 
alization, while the victory of the reformists in the February 
2000 Majlis elections strengthened the prospects not only of 
domestic economic reform but also of the rebuilding of links 
with the West. Although US sanctions on participation in the 
Iranian oil industry were renewed in March 2000, trade restric- 
tions were relaxed for a number of non-oil items, amid rising 
expectations of an eventual normalization of US-Iranian econ- 
omic relations. 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHING 

Of a total surface area of 165m. ha, the 1988 agricultural census 
reported, there were 56m. ha of cultivable farm land, of which 
16.8m. ha were actually being cultivated. Cultivable land h£is 
since risen to 18.5m. ha., of which about one-half is diy-farmed, 
while rain-fed agriculture is important in the western provinces 
of Kermanshah, Kurdistan and Azerbayan. Irrigated areas are 
fed from modem water-storage systems or firom the ancient 
system of qanat (underground water channels), although these 
have fallen into disrepair in recent years. In 1986 Iran had 17 
operational dams which provided irrigation for 871,200 ha of 
land. By 1996 a further 49 dams were under construction, 
the aim being to increase utilization of water resources from 
70,000m. cu m to 110,000m. cu m by 2000. 

The traditional dominance of agriculture was eroded by post- 
1945 oil and gas exploitation, which became the country’s major 
source of export revenues as population growth obliged Iran to 
become a net importer of foodstuffs. The agricultural sector has 
nevertheless usually been the largest contributor to GDP, its 
share falling only slightly in the 1990s, from 23.9% in 1992/93 
to 20.2% in 1996/97, when it was narrowly overtaken by the 
industrial sector; agriculture contributed an estimated 19.7% 
of GDP in 1997/98. An objective of the Second Five-Year Develop- 
ment Plan (SFYDP) was to encourage food self-sufficiency and 
transform Iran into a net exporter of agricultural produce. 
However, the latter aim remained unfulfilled half-way through 
the plan period, the value of agricultural exports decreasing to 
just $5m. in 1995/96, after increasing dramatically to $90m. 
in 1994/95. The chief factors hmiting the size of agricultural 
production are: inadequate communications, which limits access 
to markets; poor seeds, implements and techniques of cultiva- 
tion; scarcity of water and under-capitalization, chiefly the 
result of the low incomes of peasant households. About four- 
fifths of all farms have an area of less than 11 ha. Iran was sdf- 
suffident in foodstuffs until the late 1960s but then began 
importing vast quantities, owing to the failure of agriculti^ 
ou^ut to keep pace with increasing domestic consumption and 
the failure of the Government to produce a sound agricultural 
policy. Natural disasters have also taken their toll. Early in 
1992 nearly 5% of cultivated land, mostly in the north of the 
country, was damaged by floods. 

A large variety of crops are cultivated in the diverse climatic 
regions of Iran. Grains are the chief crops, induding wheat (the 
msyor staple), barley and rice. According to the 1988 agricultural 
census, the area sown to wheat rose to 5.3m. ha during the 
previous six years, while the average yield per hectare reached 
1,082 kg. Under the First Five-Year Development Plan 
(FFYDP— introduced in January 1990), it was aimed to increase 
wheat production to 11m. metric tons per year by 1995. In 1991 
Iran’s Deputy Minister of Agriculture declared that wheat yields 
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would rise significantly, from 1.96 tons per hectare to 3.2 tons 
per hectare, through the expansion of irrigation; and that by 
1993 wheat production would reach 12.5m. tons, making self- 
sufficiency possible. However, the use of scarce water resources 
for the cultivation of cereals rather than of crops that would 
give higher yields has been questioned. Moreover, given the 
current trend away fi:nm wheat cultivation to more profitable 
pflsh crops, expectations regarding the achievement of self- 
sufficiency appear to be misplaced. Accord!^ to FAO, Iraman 
production rose fiom a low of 5.79m. tons in the drought year 
1989 to 7m. tons in 1990. Production was estimated at 8.9m. 
tons in 1991. The 1992 wheat harvest totalled 10.2m tons, 17% 
more than forecast in the Plan. The Ministry of Agriculture 
stated that production would meet 80% of domestic require- 
ments and that 2.5m. tons only would be imported. Under ^e 
SFYDP, which began in March 1995, annual wheat production 
was projected to rise by 40% to 14m. tons. According to official 
sources, wheat production in 1996/97 decreased to 10.0m. tons 
from an area of 6.3m. ha. Output remained at this level in 1997/ 
98, but recovered to 11.9m. tons in 1998/99. Barley production 
reached 2.6m. tons in 1989, while the yield per hectare was 
1,040 kg; production was estimated at 3.6m. tons in 1991, but 
fell to 2.5m. tons in 1997/98 from an area of 1.5m. ha. Output 
in 1998/99 was 3.3m. tons In 1988 rice production rose to more 
than 1.5m. tons, although the yield per hectare improved only 
slightly, to 2,700 kg. After falling to 1.2m. tons in 1989, rice 
production rose to 1.7m tons in 1990, declining, however, to 
1.4m. tons in 1991. Production rose again, to 2.4m. tons, in 
1992, falling to 2.3m. tons in 1993 but thereafter nsing steadily 
to 2.7m. tons in 1996/97, firom an area of 600,000 ha. Output 
was 2.4m. tons, from 563,000 ha, in 1997/98. Some farmers are 
reported to have shifted from gram cultivation to more profitable 
poultry farming and in the early 1990s, as milk prices rose, to 
dairy farming and commercial milk production. Production of 
poultry meat was expected to reach 70,000 tons in 1998/99. 
Between 1982 and 1988 the area sown with sugar beet declined 
by 65,000 ha, to 131,890 ha, but annual production remained 
steady at 3.4m. tons. Production was estimated at 3.4m. tons 
again in 1989. In 1991/92 sugar beet production rose to 5m. 
tons, 1.4m. tons more than in the previous year, according to 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Sugar beet provides 50% of Iran’s 
sugar requirements. Production of sugar beet reached 5.5m. 
tons in 1995/96 (from 203,000 ha), but fell sharply in 1996/97, 
to 3.7m tons from a much reduced area of 149,000 ha, before 
recovering to 4.8 m. tons (191,000 ha) in 1997/98. Output of 
cotton was 523,000 tons in 1995/96 and increased to 598,000 
tons in 1996/97, from an area of 320,000 ha. in the latter year, 
but declined to 451,000 tons (238,000 ha) in 1997/98. Output of 
potatoes declined frnm 2.3m, tons in 1987 to an estimated 1.4m 
tons in 1989, while the planted area remained almost the same, 
at 77,000 ha but increased sharply, reaching 3.3m. tons in 1996/ 
97, from an area of 158,000 ha. Also of commercial importance 
is production of green tea (309,000 tons in 1997/98), oil seeds 
(267,000 tons), tobacco (24,000 tons), onions (1.2m. tons), dates 
(860,000 tons) and pistachio nuts (112,000 tons). Iran’s status 
as the world’s largest producer and exporter of pistachio nuts 
was jeopardized in September 1997 by an EU prohibition of 
imports finm Iran after toxic substances had been found in 
some consignments. However, the ban was lifted in December 
a^r the Iranian industry (employing some 300,000 people) had 
given quality assurances. Iraman exports of pistadiio nuts to 
EU countries declined to 40,000 tons in 1997 (from 84,000 tons 
in 1996). 

Despite the early social and political benefits of land reform, 
which the Shah had vigorously pursued in the 1960s and 1970s, 
agricultoe in general suffered under the Shah, to the point 
where it became one of the principal issues raised against him 
by his opponents. Topical of the Shah’s grandiose projects were 
four joint ventures set up with foreign companies in 1970 on 
over 60,000 ha of land in Khuzestan, in the south-west, involving 
^e removal of some 6,500 peasant families. Despite massive 
mfusions of ftmds, the projects began to collapse within a few 
years owing to inadequate planning, a lack of skilled manpower 
and delays in irrigation schemes. By the time that the Revolu- 
tion ousted the Shah the projects were in the process of being 
wound up. 


Economy 

Havmg made such an issue of agriculture in the political 
battle against the Shah, the victorious revolutionaries made its 
revival one of their priorities. Self-sufficiency in foodstuffs, above 
all else, became central to their economic philosophy, but the 
authorities have acknowledged that, unlike the former regime, 
they do not have the money to extend the cultivated area 
through Wlding dams and irrigation schemes. Instead of 
spentfing capital, the Cxovemment has emphasized the intensi- 
fication of agriculture, i.e. the improvement of farming on 
existing lands. To this end, the Government increased support 
prices for grains and other crops. The biggest subsidies have 
gone to wheat, the country’s most important crop. The Govern- 
ment increased its support to IR 53 (US $0.74 ) per kg, compared 
with the pre-Revolution price of IR 18 ($0.20). Since March 1983 
the Government has been providing further subsidies in kind 
as well as giving tax exemption for 10 years to all farmers who 
jfollow official guide-lines. For each ton of wheat produced, the 
Government offers 100 kg of fertilizer, four kg of cube sugar, 
and one kg of tea. Farmers have also been told that they can 
pay for a tractor at cost price in wheat delivorc^d to tho local 
grains and cereals organization. Subsidies, though less 
generous, have been introduced for rice and other grains. How- 
ever, many farmers can sell their wheat on the unoificial market 
for as much as IR 60-IR 70 ($0.65-$0.75). It has been estimated 
that the government agencies purchase leas than of Iran’s 
total wheat production. Towards the end of 1991 the Govern- 
ment announced that it had purchased 1 .82m. tons of wheat in 
the current farming year, and announced its intention to pur- 
chase 20% more wheat from farmers the following season in 
order to encourage the cultivation of the crop iiftcr the high 
production and modest prices of the previous season. In early 
1994 President Rafsanjani stated that the $350m. spent on 
subsidizing the agricultural sector were justified and should be 
maintained. Rurd projects, such as tho building of schools, 
mosques, public baths, silos, roads and irrigation networks and 
the extension of electricity to villages, have been undertaken 
by the Ministry of Construction Jihad, which combines the roles 
of three agencies of the Shah’s ‘White Revolution’, the Literacy, 
Health and Agricultural Extension corps. It was constituted as 
a Ministry at the end of 1983, and in July 1984 announced a 
plan to commit Im. ha to dry farming. Delays in implementing 
these projects have added to rural insecurity and are an addi- 
tional cause of rural-to-urban migration. 

The Ministry of Construction Jihad and the Ministry of Agric- 
ulture are known to hold conflicting views on almost every 
aspect of policy, with the Ministry of Construction Jihad strongly 
in favour of more extensive land reform. Proposals for the 
merger of the two Ministries in 1987 encountered resistance 
inside both organizations. While the Ministry of Agriculture 
favours an essentially advisory and technical role in the agricul- 
tural sector, the Jihad promotes the creation of collective 
farming organizations and a reduction in tho role of the private 
land-owner. Although the Jihad has achieved spectacular suc- 
cess in some villages, fears have been expressed that an exten- 
sion of its authority could impede production, with ideological 
factors taking precedence over sound farm management. 

Short-term credit to farmers has been greatly increased. In 
the last year of the old regime the Agricultural Bank lent 
some US $600m.; in 1982/83 it lent $11, 900m., and in 1983/84 
$2, 300m. In spite of expanded credit facilities, farmers have 
been reluctant to start long-term, high-value cultivation of 
perennial crops. Instead, they have put their effort into annual 
crops that yield a quick return, particularly wheat. Moreover, 
the impact has been uneven, with big changes in the centre of 
the country, around Tehran, but in other areas, those disrupted 
by the war and those where tribe-state relations are bad, the 
villages have hardly been touched by the new policies. More 
than a decade after the Revolution, Iran was no more self- 
sufficient than it was in the latter days of the Shah’s rule. In 
spite of successes claimed in increasing agricultural output, 
US Department of Agriculture estimates revealed that Iranian 
imports of foodstuffs reached $3,670m, in 1984 and were only 
modestly reduced in 1985. Aigricultural imports reached 
$l,900m. in 1987/88, according to the Minister of Agriculture. 
The allocation for agricultural imports in 1988/89 was $2, 000m. 
In the Iranian year 1990/91 the value of food imports through 
government agencies was $5,300m. (Imports by the private 
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sector are not officiary recorded.) Imports of wheat were estim- 
ated at 4.5m. metric tons, those of rice at 800,000 tons and 
those of coarse grains at 1.3m. tons. According to the Interna- 
tional Grains Council, wheat imports reached 5m. tons in 1995/ 
96, and an estimated 7nL tons in 1996/97 (making Iran the 
world s largest wheat importer). Imports declined to 3.8m. tons 
in 1997/98 and to 2.5m.-3m. tons in 1998/99. 

Problems of land ownership and uncertainty about the Gov- 
ernment’s land reform policies have added to the difdculties 
affecting the agricultural sector. After the fall of the Shah, when 
the authority of the central Government was weak, land seizures 
began in many villages. The most dramatic examples occurred 
in Turkoman and Kurdish areas, where concentrations of large 
absentee land-holdings were especially pronounced, but other 
^eas were also affected. In some cases the Government did not 
intervene but, where it did, it tended to oppose land seizures. 
The events were accompanied by mass migration from the 
countryside to the cities— nearly 1.5m. rural dwellers migrated 
to Tehran alone during the first year of the Revolution. The 
regime recognized the economic isaster that this migration 
threatened. Nearly one-quarter of the most fertile farm land 
awaits settlement of ownership cljdms between big landlords 
and the farmers who have taken over their lands. The redistribu- 
tion of these lands is decreed by the Revolution but, according 
to the rules of Islam, property is sacred and the right to it 
absolute. The issue has been complicated by the radical element 
in the Government which advocates the appropriation of more 
land by the state. A land reform programme, prepared by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, was submitted to the Revolutionary 
Council at the end of 1979. The programme planned to limit 
the size of holdings to three times the average in an area. The 
large landowners were accused of influencing the clergy to 
oppose the new measures, but the necessary legislation was 
eventually introduced. It was approved by the Majlk in 1981, 
but was later rejected by the Council of Guardians as un- 
Islamic. The form of the land reform bill was then altered 
considerably. Land was to be confiscated only from former 
enemies of the Revolution and only if it was barren or uncultiv- 
ated. After many months before the Majlis and deep controversy 
over the acceptability of the law in the light of Islamic principles, 
the bill was again rejected by the Council of Guardians. A 
compromise law, giving farmers, peasants and squatters ri^ts 
to land (amounting to some 800,000 ha) settled by them 5ter 
the Revolution, but allowing big landlords who avoided the 
redistribution of land to retain their estates, was approved by 
the Majlis in May 1985, though it was not ratified by the Council 
of Guardians. The law would affect about 630,000 ha of farmland 
belonging to some 5,300 landlords who fled the country or whose 
lands were appropriated. Some 800,000 ha of land, confiscated 
from officers and others linked with the Shah’s regime, have 
been redistributed since the Revolution. (More than 50% of this 
land is uncultivable or grazing land, but 200,000 ha of cultivable 
land have been given to poor or landless peasants.) For more 
than two decades the autiborities have been trying to reconcile 
Islamic principles with revolutionary goals and expectations, 
while a comprehensive settlement of the land ownership reform 
question is still awaited. 

In early 1990 changes in government policy on the utilization 
of agricultural land were announced. Instead of granting confis- 
cated and unused land to small farmers, henceforth official 
teams (consisting of seven members) were to grant land in blocks 
to groups of investors, in order to ensure its rapid development. 
Consequently, some 200,000 ha of land have been leased to 
farmers for temporary cidtivation, and it is aimed to lease a 
further 250,000 ha under the new terms. 

The war with Iraq imposed numerous constraints on agricul- 
ture. Between 1980 and 1982 10% of agricultural land fell under 
Iraqi occupation; a disproportionate number of volunteers for 
the war effort were drawn from the villages; and the heavy 
financial burden of the war imposed limits on spending. Since 
the end of the war, despite drought in the western rain-fed 
areas and the earthquake of 1990, which destroyed irrigation 
works, orchards and farms in the fertile north-western provinces 
of Gil an and Zanjan, the Ministry of Agriculture claims to have 
succeeded in reviving the agricultural sector after three decades 
of decline. The Minis try reported that an annual growth in farm 
output of 6% had been achieved under the 1990-94 FFYDP, 


wheat output had doubled to 11m. tons, sugar plants were now 
working at full capacity, agriculture had been made more viable 
by reducing subsidies to farmers on products such as fertilizers 
and pesticides, and water reservoirs had been expanded. Under 
the new Plan which began in March 1995, the Ministry of 
Agriculture projected annual growth of 5%. It is planned to 
b^d some 20 dams during the term of the SFYDP and to 
increase water utilization by cutting losses in irrigation canals. 
Subsidies on pesticides were to be phased out within three years 
and those on fertilizers within five years. Increased mechan^a- 
tion was identified as a key priority, especially in rice farming. 
As the average Iranian farm is small (only 5.3 ha), farmers 
must pool their land for successful mechanization. The Minister 
of Agriculture stated that the Majlis had approved the necessary 
legislation. Co-operatives are being encouraged and will be 
supplied with machinery and a guarantee that the Government 
will buy 70% of their production. The new Plan aimed at the 
expansion of food processing industries with investment mainly 
from the private sector, which has shown particular interest in 
processing plants for vegetables and ihiits and dairy products. 
The Minister of Agriculture stated that he welcomed foreign 
investment in agriculture and expected that most of it would 
be directed towards food processing industries. A $47m. baby 
food factory was set up in 1994 by Nestis of Switzerland as a 
joint venture with a local firm. Special efforts were being made 
to improve the processing and packaging of fruit for export to 
markets in the Gulf and Europe and this sector was scheduled 
for rapid growth. The Minister forecast self-sufficiency in sugar, 
fodder crops, tea, meat and dairy products by 2000. Some 
imports would be necessary, esped^y of vegetable oO, of which 
about 85% of requirements is imported; however, a mayor effort 
was to be made to expand olive cultivation. The Minister of 
Agriculture also maintained that the gap between rural and 
urban incomes had narrowed and that within the next five 
years no village would be without proper roads, electricity or 
health facilities. 

Notwithstanding the aim of self-sufficiency in certain crops 
and products, production of wheat fell to 10m. metric tons in 
both the 1996/97 and 1997/98 seasons (from 11m. tons in 1994/ 
95), while barley and rice production also declined, to 2.6m. tons 
and 2.3m. tons respectively in 1997/98. In mid-1999 agricultural 
output suffered from the worst drought for 30 years, resulting 
in tibe destruction of 25% of the grain crop; subsequent heavy 
rain and floods in the north and west did further damage to 
crops, with the result that Iran imported a record 6m. tons of 
wheat in 1999/2000, twice as much as in 1998/99. Also imported 
in 1999 were 800,000 tons of rice, 780,000 tons of raw vegetable 
oil and 880,000 tons of white and raw sugar. An emergency 
US $183m. aid package for farmers affected by adverse weather 
was introduced in May 2000, when state ban^ ware instructed 
to give farmers a two-year deferral period on the repayment of 
loans. In February 2000 President Khatami inaugurated a 
$100m. cane sugar plant in Shushtar with an annu^ capacity 
of 100,000 tons, forming part of the Haft Tappeh sugar cane 
development complex of seven refineries with a total anmial 
capacity of 700,000 tons. 

The principal products of the nomad sector of Iranian agricul- 
ture are livestock products— dairy produce, wool, hair and hides. 
According to the 1988 agricultural census, nomads’ herds 
included 40.7m. sheep and lambs, of which more than one- 
third were in the provinces of Khorassan and east and west 
Azerbaijan. About 40% of sheep and goats are raised by semi- 
nomadic tribal herdsmen. Production is limited by the preval- 
ence of animal pests and the apparently inevitable poor produc- 
tivity of pastoral stock bree^g compared with its domestic 
counterpart. However, account must be taken of the fact that 
most of the land grazed by the nomads’ herds is land which 
could not be made economically viable in any other way. During 
the reign of Reza Shah (1926-41) the Iranian Government tried 
to enforce settlement on the nomads but the tribes rebelled. 
Since the early 1960s, government ‘encouragement’ and econ- 
omic pressures have resulted in significant settlement. By con- 
trast, the Revolutionary Government accepts the tribes as part 
of the social structure and is providing the nomads with support 
to expand meat production. Local output of red meat increased 
from 560,000 tons in 1989/90 to 680,000 tons in 1994/95. 
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About 11.5% of Iran is under forest or woodland, including 
the Caspian area— the source of commercial timber— and 

the Zagros mountains. Forestry in an economic sense is a recent 
activity and it is only since the nationalization of forest land in 
1963 that effective attempts have been made, under the Forestry 
Commission, at protection, conservation and reafforestation. 
Total roundwood output in 1997 was estimated at 7.6m. cu m. 

Although Iran has direct access to both the Caspian Sea and 
the Gulf, fishiTi g remains poorly developed in both areas. The 
Caspian fisheries are chiefiy noted for the production of caviare, 
mostly for export. During the 1990s prices fell by about one- 
third due to an increase in smuggling through Russia. In August 
1993 Iran, Russia, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan 
agreed to establish a cartel to regulate international prices of 
caviare, to co-ordinate exports and to protect stocks of sturgeon. 
Pollution and the steadily falling water-level of the Caspian Sea 
are two serious problems being tackled under a Soviet-Iranian 
agreement signed in 1973. One survey estimated that, if fully 
developed, Iran’s southern fisheries could earn as much as 
US$200m. annually, chiefiy from high-grade shrimps and 
prawns. At the end of 1982 a $l,300m. five-year plan for the 
development of the fishing industry was announced. The first 
phase of a giant fishing port at Javad al-A’emeh, in Hormozgan 
province, was completed in June 1986, at a cost of $3m. Under 
a $20m. protocol signed in August 1987, Iran agreed to buy 36 
trawlers from the People’s Republic of China, 18 of which were 
to be assembled in Iran from Chinese parts. China was also to 
assist in the construction of factories producing canned fish at 
three Iranian ports. Government expenditure of $4,520m. on 
the sector was planned over the period 1990-95; projects 
included the construction of 13 new fishing ports along lie Gulf 
and the Sea of Oman, and the purchase or charter of fishing 
vessels. In May 1993 a new fishing port, which was to be 
equipped with cold storage facilities, opened on Hormuz Island. 
At the end of November 1993 a $1.4m. fish canning plant was 
opened in the Qeshm Island free zone, with a daily capacity of 
40,000 cans. As a result of pollution caused by the war in the 
Gulf in 1991, Iran’s shrimp catch was reported to have fallen 
by almost two-thirds, to 4,000 metric tons, in the Iranian year 
1370 (1991/92). 

The total Iranian fish catch rose from 327,727 metric tons in 
the year 1991/92 to 400,020 tons in 1996/97, but in 1997/98 fell 
to 385,200 tons, of which 244,000 tons came from the Gulf and 
the Oman Sea, 76,200 tons from the Caspian Sea and 65,000 
tons from inland waters. The Government remained committed 
to increasing the annual catch to at least 700,000 tons, pnnci- 
pally by the development of fisheries in the southern waters. In 
the year 1999/2000 Iran exported 80 tons of caviare worth 
US$32m., benefiting from a doubling of the international 
market price attributed to a decline in Russian production. 

PETROLEUM 

The major economic activity in Iran is the petroleum industry. 
According to official figures, Iran’s proven oil reserves at the 
end of 1998 were 90,000m. barrels, representing 9% of Middle 
East reserves, and were expected to last about 70 years at 
current production rates. 

The history of commercial exploitation dates back to 1901, 
when William Knox D’Arcy was panted a 60-year monopoly of 
the right to explore for and exploit petroleum in Iran, with the 
exception of the five northern provinces, which fell witiiin the 
sphere of Russian infiuence. Petroleum was eventually dis- 
covered in commercial quantities at Masjid-i-Sulaiman in 1908 
and the Anglo-Persian Oil Co was formed in 1909. The Company 
was renamed Anglo-Iranian in 1935. A long series of disputes 
between the Iranian Government and Anglo-Iranian ended with 
the nationalization of the petroleum industry by Iran in 1951 
and the replacement in 1954 of Anglo-Iranian by what became 
known as the Consortium until it was dissolved in March 1979. 
The Consortium was an amalgam of interests (British Petroleum 
40%; Royal Dutch Shell 14%; Gulf Oil, Socony, Mobil, Exxon, 
Standard Oil of California and Texaco each with 7%; (Dompagnie 
Fran^se des P6troles 6%; a group of independents under the 
umbrella of the Iricon Agency 6%), formed to extract petroleum 
in the area of the old Anglo-Iranian concession as redefined in 
1933. The Consortium’s concession was to have lasted until 
1979, with the possibility of a series of extensions under modified 
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conditions for a further 16 years. Ownership of petroleum 
deposits throughout Iran and the right to exploit them, or to 
make arrangements for their exploitation, was vested in the 
National Iranian Oil Co (NIOC), an Iranian state enterprise. 

Until 1973 Iran had a leasing agreement with the Consortium, 
but the Iranian Government then insisted that the companies 
should either continue under existing arrangements until 1979 
and then become ordinary ‘arm’s-length buyers’, or else nego- 
tiate an entirely new ‘agency’ agreement immediately. The 
Consortium opted for the latter plan, and on 31 July 1973 a 
contract was signed in Tehran under which NIOC formally took 
over ownership and control of the petroleum industry in the 
Consortium area, while the Consortium was to set up a new 
operating company, Oil Service Co of Iran, which would act as 
production contractor for NIOC. In return, the western com- 
panies were granted a 20-year supply of crude petroleum as 
privileged buyers, which they would take in proportion to their 
shareholding in the Consortium. 

Strikes at the petroleum installations, halting petroleum 
exports, constituted one of the difficulties that forced the Shah 
to leave Iran in January 1979. Iran did not restore supplies to 
the rest of the world until 5 March 1979. The first shipments 
were sold on the spot market, fetching prices as high as US $20 
per barrel, but NIOC announced that this was a temporary 
measure. Within a matter of weeks, throe dozen long-term 
contracts were signed with international companies for the 
supply of Iranian petroleum. 

NIOC cancelled the 1973 agreement to market Iranian petro- 
leum through the Consortium, and since 6 March 1979 has sold 
petroleum directly to individual companies and countries. After 
initial resistance, the former members of the Consortium 
accepted the new arrangement and signed new nine-month 
supply agreements effective from 1 April. The role of the Consor- 
tium effectively came to an end on 1 July 1981, when Kala Ltd, 
a subsidiary of NIOC which had been established to undertake 
purchasing and service functions for Iran’s petroleum industry, 
replaced ihe Iranian Oil Service Co (IR08), one of the subsidia- 
ries of the Consortium. 

The period April 1980 to June 1 981 was, in almost every way, 
very poor for the Iranian petroleum industry. The country was 
in a continuous state of political turmoil, which spilled over into 
the hydrocarbons industry. Stoppages, strikes, go-slows and 
sabotage seriously hindered production. The loss of foreign 
personnel for oilfield maintenance on the onshore fields was 
compounded by the sanctions imposed in May 1980 by the 
European Community (EC— now EU) in support of the USA 
over the American hostages in Iran. The EC’s action prevented 
Iran from purchasing some of the sophisticaUid spares and 
components required for repairs and mainUmance. Iran’s res- 
ponse, however, deprived the countiy of some petroleum custo- 
mers, since it suspended supplies to any country supporting the 
sanctions. 

The Iraqi attack on Iran across the Shatt al-Arab in Sep- 
tember 1980, and the consequent expanded and prolonged hos- 
tilities, further weakened tJie industry. Iraqi shelling of the 
628,000 b/d Abadan refinery put the plant out of action. Sporadic 
attacks on shipping in the Gulf caused some disruption, but the 
movement of ultra-large cargo carriers and other vessels was 
virtually uninterrupted until May 1984, when Iraq began to 
concentrate its attacks on ships using Iran's main terminal for 
crude oil exports, at Kharg Island, and on the terminal itself. 
Only pari of the terminal’s export capacity was damaged, and, 
with an installed capacity of 6.5m. b/d, the loss of an estimated 
2.5m. b/d capacity still enabled the terminal to deal effectively 
with Iran’s levels of export in early 1983, which remained well 
below pre-Revolution figures. During periods of concerted Iraqi 
action in the Gulf, there were massive increases in insurance 
charges for tankers, followed by sharp falls during penods of 
relative military inactivity. Iraqi raids disrupted the product 
lines extending from Bandar Mahshahr along the length of the 
country, and delayed construction of the giant petrochemical 
complex at Bandar Khomeini, a joint Iranian-Japanese project 
(see Manufacturing and Industry, below). 

From the depressed levels of early 1982, Iran’s output of 
petroleum rose significantly during first half of 1983. In 
January 1983 oil rationing for domestic consumers was ended. 
Domestic consumption in mid-1982 was believed to be between 
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600.000 h/d and 700,000 b/d, of which some 300,000 h/d was 
be^ refin^ outside Iran, leaving shorts at between 1.6m. b/d 

^ second hjdf of 1983 output dropped to 
2.6m. b/d, compared with an OPEC production quota of 2.4m. 
b/d, under which exports of 1.7m. b/d were possible, after 
domestic consumption. Petroleum exports in June 1984 rose to 
1.4m. b/d after fallmg below Im. b/d in May, following Iraqi 
attacks on tankers in the Gulf. Japanese companies, the prin- 
cipal customers for Iranian crude oil, lifted more than 400,000 
b/d in early 1984. Between May and July 1984 Japan banned 
its tankers from Kharg Island, and Iran offered lower prices to 
certain customers to bolster sales in the absence of its largest 
customer. 

In 1982/83, with its oil priced at US $34 per barrel, Iranis 
export earnings reached $23,000m.; in 1983/84, when Iran’s oil 
was priced at $28 per barrel, earnings totalled $21, 500m., about 
$4, 000m. more than the OPEC quota (which wsis reduced by 

100.000 b/d, to 2.3m. b/d, in October 1984) would have allowed. 
Iran responded to the need to increase earnings by breaking 
OPEC production limits (Iran repeatedly pressed for an increase 
in its OPEC production quota, until the crisis of 1985-86, when 
prices fell precipitously in a gutted market— see below) and by 
energetic price-cuttir^ policies, actions which offended its OPEC 
partners. It was reliably reported that Iran priced its crude 
petroleum in 1984 considerably below the ofi&dal market level 
of $29 per barrel, as it was known to have done with the previous 
official price of $34. Some liftings were reportedly offered at 
approximately $26.50 per barrel in September and October 
1984. Special insurance rates were made available to offset 
Iraqi threats to tanker traffic in the Gulf, and extended credit 
was also reportedly used as an incentive. Some customers, in 
particular Japan, began to turn to Saudi Arabia and Kuwait for 
their oil, as the risk of attacks on tankers and, commensurately, 
the rate of insurance were lower. 

In 1985, despite its stated wish to abide by OPEC’s official 
pricing structure, Iran continued to offer discounts on its oil, 
below official OPEC prices, to attract customers otherwise det^ 
erred by risks to shipping in the Gulf from Iraqi air attacks, 
and by the increased rates of insurance charged on vessels using 
the IQiarg Island oil terminal. In January Iran brought its 
prices into line with those of OPEC by raising the price of its 
light crude oil by US $1.11 to $29.10 per barrel. In Febru^, 
when OPEC prices were reduced, Iran cut the price of its light 
crude by $1.05 to $28.05 per barrel. By mid-1985, however, Iran 
was again offering discounts on its oil. Despite efforts to remain 
competitive (whidi included rebate incentives, discounts and 
the shuttling of oil from Kharg Island by tanker to a safer lifting 
point, see below), Iran’s revenue from oil exports (of 1.68m. b/d) 
fell to $17,000m. in 1984/85, 15% less than had been predicted. 
The Government blamed the war with Iraq and the OPEC 
decision to reduce its prices by $1.00 per barrel. 

The Ministry of Oil argued publicly against the use of barter 
deals to stimulate oil exports while the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs adopted barter and bilateral agreements as one of the 
main features of Iran’s foreign poli^. New barter deals were 
agreed in 1985 but their profit^ility was low and often fell 
short of the country’s real needs; bartering returned to favour, 
however, with the appointment of a new Council of Ministers 
in January 1986. 

A suggested long-term solution to the threat to oil exports, 
posed by Iraqi attacks on Kharg Island, was the construction of 
a new oil terminal, either at the end of a pipeline outside the 
Gulf area, or at Sirri Island, close to the mouth of the Gulf, 450 
km south-east of Kharg Island, safer from Iraqi attack. An 
immediate and cheaper alternative, more a short-term solution 
to the problem of Iraqi air raids on Kharg, involved the establish- 
ment of a tsmker shuttle service between Kharg and a makeshift 
floating oil terminal at Sirri Island, using tankers anchored off 
shore, where the oil was stored and reloaded. The Sirri fiacility 
began operating in March 1985 and proved its worth between 
August 1985 and January 1986, when Iraq launched a series of 
some 60 attacks against the Kharg Island terminal (which was 
stiH responsible for more than 80% of Iran’s oil exports). 

Average oil production in Iran at the end of 1985 was between 
2.2m. b/d and 2.5m. b/d, while exports averaged about 1.6m. 
b/d. The rate of export fell from about 1.5m. b/d in January 
1986 to 1.2m. b/d in February. At the end of January Iran 


offered to halve its oil production, and in February pressed 
OPEC to suspend oil esports for two weeks in an attempt to 
force prices up again. It was perhaps no coincidence that Iran’s 
most vehement advocacy of production discipline within OPEC 
occurred at a time when the depredations of war prevented it 
from producing exporting sufficient oil in excess of its OPEC 
quota to obviate the effects of falling prices. In fact, it could 
barely meet its quota in early 1986. In July prices feU below 
US $10 per barrel (following six months of unrestrained produc- 
tion by OPEC in pursuit of a Tair* market share), and in August 
OPEC members, at Iran’s suggestion, agreed to cut output 
for two months from 1 September, effectively reverting to the 
production quotas imposed in October 1984, ^ving Iran a quota 
of 2.3m. b/d. Although Iraq refused to participate in the agree- 
ment, considering its quota of less than 1.5m. b/d to be too low, 
and demanding one commensurate with its production capacity 
or, at least, the equal of Iran’s, Iran averred that milita^ action 
in the Gulf would effectively restrain Iraqi oil production. 

In October 1986, when the price of oil had risen to about 
US $15 per barrel, OPEC members agreed to increase collective 
production by some 200,000 b/d. In December all OPEC mem- 
bers (with the exception of Iraq, which, once more, since it was 
not expected to comply, received a notional quota) accepted a 
7.25% reduction in their output, effective for the first half 
of 1987. It was hoped that tihis measure would enable the 
organization to support a fixed price of $18 per barrel, effective 
from 1 February, replacing the policy of pricing according to 
spot market rates, wMch prevailed in 1986. The reduction gave 
I^ a production quota of 2.26m. b/d, compared with 2.32m. 
b/d in November 1986-January 1987. Iran’s average output of 
crude oil was estimated by OPEC to be 2.04m. b/d in 1986, 
compared with 2.19m. b/d in 1985, well below its OPEC quota. 
Production fluctuated during the first half of 1987 between 
1.7m. b/d in February and 2.6m- h/d in June. 

The OPEC production programme succeeded in sustaining 
the price of its oil at US $18 per barrel during the first half of 
1987, and during the month of July prices on the spot market 
rose above $20 per barrel, in response to alarm over die growing 
threat to oil supplies posed by developments in the Iran-Iraq 
War. lu June OPEC members agreed to retain the $18 per 
barrel benchmark, but to increase their collective production by 

800,000 b/d during the second half of the year to 16.6m. b/d 
(including a notional quota for Iraq). Iran’s quota was raised to 
2.37m. b/d, an increase of 111,000 b/d. In August, however, 
output averaged 2.8m. b/d, according to oil industiy sources, 
despite having counselled restraint at the June meeting. Iran 
had, since 1985, urged a return to a price of $28 per barrel, 
as OPEC’s ultimate goal, in tandem with lower production— 
obviously with regard to its own difficulties in sustaining produc- 
tion levels. 

At the OPEC meeting in December 1987 Iran demanded an 
increase in the central reference price of at least US $2 per barrel 
and output reductions by members, and refused to participate in 
a new agreement that awarded l^q the same quota as that 
given to Iran. It was finally agreed to retain the $18 per 
barrel reference price and the ceiling of 16.6m. b/d (15.06m. b/d 
excluding Iraq) on collective production for a further six months 
from 1 January 1988. Prices remained well below the OPEC 
reference level during the first half of 1988, owing to member 
states’ flouting of their quotas, but in May OPEC decided to 
retain the 16.6m. b/d ceiling and the $18 reference price for a 
further six months. In August, when the cease-^e in the 
Iran-Iraq War took effect, Iran was producing at its quota levd 
of about 2.37m. b/d, although, owing to Iraqi attacks on oil 
installations (including the first for five months on Larak Island 
in May), it had rarely been able to produce so much during the 
preceding six months. While Iranian representatives at OPEC 
meetings strongly urged reductions in output, to defend the $18 
benchmark, Iran was allegedly so desperate for oil revenue that 
it was selling oil at less than $10 per barrel. 

At a meeting of OPEC’s Long-Term Strategy Committee in 
November 1988 (at which Iran reluctantly adopted a more 
flexible approach to Iraq’s demand for quota parity), member 
states agreed a production ceiling of 18.5m. b/d for ^e first haff 
of 1989. By December it was apparent that world demand for 
oil had surged, and prices stren^ened to a level close to the 
US$18 per barrel reference price which remained in force. 
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According to oil industry sources, Iranian production averaged 
2.27m. b/d in 1988, while OPEC^s provisioned estimate of Iranian 
petroleum revenues in 1988 was $8,170m.In early 1989 the 
agreement signed in November 1988 was undermined when 
K n wflit rejected the quota assigned to it within the 18.5zn. b/d 
p piling By Ihe time tl^t the next full OPEC meeting was 
held, at the beginning of June 1989, prices had weakened 
considerably. To take account of the increased volume of Kuwaiti 
production, which OPEC member states regarded as inevitable, 
the production ceiling was raised by only Im. b/d, to 19.5m. 
b/d, thus reducing the extra volume to which other members 
were entitled. 

At tiie Long-Term Strategy Committee meeting (subsequently 
redesignated a full-scale quota and pricing meeting) in June 
1989, Iran demanded a redistribution of OPEC quotas, to favour 
Kuwait, the UAE, Ecuador and Gabon, within a ceiling of 21.5m. 
b/d. In the event, a ceiling of 20.5m. b/d was set; Kuwait duly 
rejected its quota of 1.149m. b/d for the final quarter of 1989, 
and overproduction continued to such an extent that by the 
end of 1989 total OPEC output had reached almost 24m. b/d. 
According to oil industry sources, Iranian production averaged 
2.87m. b/d during 1989, while Iran’s petroleum revenues were 
estimated at US $13, 600m. At the next full OPEC meeting, held 
in November 1989, the production ceiling was raised to 22m. 
b/d, although most members regarded this as inadequate, since 
the de facto level of production was already 24m. b/d. 

In early 1989 the Ministry of Oil issued a number of contracts 
for the construction and repair of offshore oil platforms des- 
troyed during the Iran-Iraq War as part of a major expansion 
programme valued at US$2,000m. Offshore production had 
totted some 500,000 b/d before the war but by 1986 it was 
estimated that production had fallen to 250,000 b/d. Offshore 
production may have fallen to 50,000 b/d by the end of the war. 
In April 1988 US warships severely damaged Salman, one of 
three rigs 150 km west of Sirri Island, feeding the Lavan Island 
terminals, and installations in the Nasr oilfield off Sirri. Rigs 
in the R^hadat and Risala’at oilfields, and the Raksh and 
Rostan platforms, had been destroyed by US attacks in April 
and October 1987. 

In June 1990 it was reported that Iran had agreed to pay 
the US oil company Amoco US $600m. in compensation for 
operations which had been expropriated during the Revolution. 
ITns was the first m^'or settlement of US corporate oil claims 
totalling $ 1,800m., and was regarded as a step towards the 
restoration of oil trade between Iran and the USA In December 
it was announced that a US company, Atlantic Richfield, had 
secured compensation of $9m. from Iran for its share in the 
former international oil Consortium; this represented the last 
in a series of settlements (totalling $320m.) made by Iran to US 
members of the former Consortium. At the end of 1990 the USA 
eased the three-year ban on purchases of Iranian crude, but 
Iran objected to the US Administration’s stipulation that all 
payments had to be made into a security account in The Hague, 
the Netherlands, for use by the specid US-Iran Claims Tri- 
bunal. However, in early 1991 Iran approved two sales to US 
companies. Coastal Corpn and Mobil Corpn, Coastal Corpn, 
Chevron and Amerada Hess purchased shipments of Iranian oil 
for the US market in 1991. Mobil and other US oil firms also 
purchased Iranian crude petroleum, but for dehveiy outside of 
the USA In August 1992 Atlantic Richfield and Sun Oil agreed 
to accept $130m. each in compensation for their share in the 
joint venture, Lavan Petroleum Company, nationalized a^r 
the Revolution. Two other US shareholders, Murphy and Union, 
settled in 1986. 

By mid-July 1990 oil prices had fallen as low as US $14.40 
per barrel, and both Iran and Iraq were demanding that a 
minimum reference price of $25 per barrel be fixed at the foil 
OPEC meeting scheduled for the end of July. At the meeting, 
however, a minimum reference price of $21 per barrel was 
set, within a 22.5m. h/d ceiling. Nevertheless, the agreement 
apparently indicated a new political alliance between Iran, Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia, and its immediate effect w£us to raise prices. 

Iraq’s invasion and annexation of Kuwait in August 1990 
gave rise to a further, dramatic rise in the price of crude 
petoleum. It also created serious divisions within OPEC. Iran 
criticized those member states, principally Saudi Arabia, which, 
in the aftermath of the Iraqi invasion, ami gb t. to raise OPEC 


production m order to compensate for the loss of Iraqi and 
Kuwaiti supplies, due to the economic sanctions imposed by the 
UN. At an emergency OPEC meeting convened in late August 
and attended by the oil ministers of all member states except 
Iraq and Libya, a draft agreement was signed which effectively 
allowed for a suspension of the production quotas agreed in 
July. Iran refused to support the agreement, however, and 
proposed that oil companies and industrialized countries release 
petroleum stocks in order to relieve pressure on prices, which 
had risen above $30 per barrel during August. However, it 
appeared likely in late August that production quotas would be 
ignored until a resolution of the Gulf conflict made it possible 
to convene an OPEC meeting in which all 13 members could 
participate. 

In October 1990 the Iranian Ministry of Oil announced that, 
since August, output of crude oil had been averaging 3.2m. b/d, 
slightly above the OPEC quota of 3.14m. b/d. It was further 
reported that exports of crude oil to Japan had trebled and that 
exports to the Republic of Korea and the Philippines had also 
increased. Sales to Asian countries accounted for nearly 60% of 
total oil exports. For the first time, contracts in convertible 
currency were signed with several eastern European countries 
that had previously bought oil from Iran through clearing 
accounts linked to reciprocal purchases of goods. In addition, in 
late 1990 and early 1991 revenue from oil exports increased by 
between US $700m. and $800m. per month, as a result of the 
rise in prices for oil (precipitated by the crisis in the Gulf region). 

Iran’s production of crude petroleum in 1991 reportedly aver- 
aged 3,238m. h/d, with exports averaging 2.41m. b/d, of which 
2.35m. b/d were from onshore fields and 65,000 b/d from offshore 
fields. Iran’s production capacity was estimated to have in- 
creased from 3.5m. b/d in 1991 to almost 4m. b/d in 1992. On 
20 January 1992 the Ministry of Oil announced that it was 
reducing petroleum production by 50,000 b/d in an attempt to 
increase the international price of crude petroleum. In March 
the Ministry stated that, as of 1 March, oil production had been 
reduced to 3.184m. b/d in lino with new OPEC quota allocations. 

According to Gholamreza Aqazadeh, the Minister of Oil, oil 
production was officially raised to 3.5m. b/d-3.6m. b/d from 23 
September 1992, following divisions within OPEC over produc- 
tion policy. In mid-October oil production was temporarily raised 
to 4m, b/d to demonstrate Iran’s improved capacity and to 
establish Iran’s position as OPEC’s biggest producer alter Saudi 
Arabia, and to support its claims for a larger share of OPEC’s 
market. The well-publicized increase in output, 3.6m. b/d from 
onshore fields and 400,000 b/d from offshore fields, was main- 
tained for a week. Normal production in previous months had 
averaged about 3.5m. b/d with about Im. b/d designated for 
domestic consumption. Officials stated that production capacity 
would be raised to 4.5m. b/d in March 1993 —equivalent to about 
50% of Saudi Arabia’s capacity— although actual production 
would be in line with OPEC quotas. Observers argued that 
export capacity would be limited to about 2,5m. b/d until work 
on the reconstruction of tho Kharg Island terminal was com- 
pleted in 1994. In December 1992 the Minister of Oil announced 
that crude oil production would average 3.5m. b/d from 1 
December 1992 to 31 March 1993, representing a cut-back of 
400,000 b/d from the November level of 3.9m. b/d. In March 
1993 the Minister of Oil announced that output had been cut 
to 3.34m. b/d on 1 March in line with OPEC’s new quota, but 
explained that the reduction would be compensated for by higher 
prices. About 2.4m. b/d would be available for export. A Plan 
and Budget Organization report released in April 1993 revealed 
that oil exports during the first nine months of 1992/93 averaged 
2.386m. b/d, 448,000 b/d less than the budget level and 265,000 
b/d less than the Ministry of Oil’s export timetable. Observers 
estimated oil revenues for the Iranian year ending 20 March 
1993 at US $14,500m., $2, 000m. below the budget projection. 

Following the OPEC meeting at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
September 1993 the Minister of Oil announced that from 1 
October Iran’s quota would be 3.6m.b/d, 240,000 b/d more than 
the previous level, allowing exports to rise to 2.6m. b/d. However, 
international traders stated that actual exports had averaged 
2.7m. b/d in 1993, with production estimated at some 200,000 
b/d more than Iran’s earlier OPEC quota of 3.34m. b/d. Aqazadeh 
reiterated previous claims that output was scheduled to rise to 
4.6m. b/d in 1994, with a further rise to 5.5m.-6m. b/d by 2000 
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(i.e. to the level of production before the Revolution). He also 
stated that Iran planned to produce an average of 4.5m. b/d 
during the SFYDP, due to begin in March 1994. In January 
1994 Mostafa Khoee, managing director of the Iranian Offshore 
Oil Co, stated that crude capacity was 4.2m. b/d; 3.8m. b/d on 
shore and 400,000 b/d off shore. He did not indicate whether 
these figures were sustainable. Actual output during 1993 aver- 
aged 3.6m. b/d. Defending his record as Minister of Oil before 
the Majlis in August 1993, Aqazadeh stated that during the first 
52 months of the FFYDP,- oil revenues totalled US $61, 720m., 
slightly higher than the Plan’s target. Early in 1994 Aqazadeh 
announced that 9,530m. barrels of oil, worth US $45,000m. 
had been discovered during the term of the PFYDP. In early 
1996 NIOC announced the discovery of a new oilfield named 
Shur, south of Gachsaran in Khuzistan province, with recover- 
able reserves estimated at 100m. barrels. Production was 10,000 
b/d and output was due to rise to 30,000 b/d when two more 
wells came on stream. 

Independent observers stated that Iran had been producing 
crude at or near 3.6m. b/d from early 1993, and that at the end 
of 1994 sustained production capacity was at least 3.8m. b/d 
and perhaps 3.9m. h/d. In May 1995 NIOC ordered a 500,000 
b/d increase in oil production for one week. NIOC officials stated 
that by boosting production Iran was demonstrating its potential 
following the US embargo on direct oil purchases (see below) 
and proving that it could produce well above its OPEC quota of 
3.6m. b/d. Nevertheless, speculation remained that, owing to 
shortages of equipment and technical problems, Iran would not 
be able to maintain higher production trends. It was reported 
that considerable drillhag of new wells and recovery work on 
its existing fields was necessary to achieve its crude capacity 
expansion plans. 

Amid renewed interest from international oil companies in 
Iran’s offshore fields in the Gulf, in March 1994 the Minister 
of Oil confirmed that talks were being held with several US 
companies and that Conoco of Houston ^d submitted a proposal 
to develop the offshore Sirri E crude oilfield. An agreement 
between Conoco and NIOC to develop the Sirri A and E offshore 
fields, which have combined reserves estimated at nearly 500m. 
barrels, was finally concluded at the beginning of Mardi 1996. 
The $600m. scheme was to have been frianced throi^h a buy- 
back agreement. However, on 14 March the US Administration 
announced that President Clinton would shortly issue an execu- 
tive order banning US companies from developing Iran’s oil. 
Conoco subsequently announced that it was wittidrawing from 
the agreement, the first oilfield development scheme awarded 
to a foreign company since 1979. The intervention by the US 
Administration was part of an intensive campaign aimed at 
isolating and crippling Iran economically. President Clinton’s 
executive order of 8 May 1995 formally imposing an economic 
embargo against Iran prevented US oil companies from work 
in developing Iran’s oil and gas resources for the foreseeable 
future. Some observers argued that by granting the contract to 
Conoco, rather than to French companies, Iran was making a 
political gesture to the USA. President Rafsam'ani confirmed 
this in a US television interview on 15 May. However, Conoco 
also had advantages over other companies in that it was already 
operating in the region and would have been able to take 
associated gas from Sirri for use in its operations in Dubai. In 
May the Mhiistry of Oil announced that it was negotiating with 
Total of Prance and the Royal Dutch Shell Group to develop the 
Sirri oilfields. In July 1995 NIOC announced that the contract 
had been awarded to Total, which had been involved in three 
years of negotiations for work in Iran (see also below). Earlier, 
on 16 Mardi, the Minis try of Oil had announced that a Dutch- 
German consortium, John Brown Engineers and Constructors 
and Ingenieurbetrieb Anlagenbau (lAB) Leipzig, had agreed to 
renovate the offshore Abuzar oilfield. The Minister of Oil 
dedared that Iran did not need US companies and that Europe 
welcomed oil co-operation with Iran. The Abuzar project 
involved the reconstruction of the war-damaged platform in the 
northern Gulf and expansion of capadty to 150,000 b/d-200,000 
b/d. 

In February 1996, when the French MMster of Transport 
visited Tehran, President Rafsanjani told him that Iran appred- 
ated France’s prindpled stand against a trade and investment 
ban on Iran. Earlier, in December 1995 the US Senate had 


approved legislation for a secondary economic boycott of Ir^ 
(and Libya), and in early August 1996, under pressure from the 
Republican-dominated Congress, US President Clinton finally 
endorsed the Iran-Libya Sanctions Act (ILSA), penalizing non- 
US companies that invested US$40m. ($20m. from August 
1997) or more in oil and gas projects in those countries. Contracte 
already signed were exempt from the new legislation. The USA’s 
attempt to extend its domestic legislation abroad was strongly 
criticized by the EU and Russia. Iran stated that it did not 
believe that European companies would be deterred by the new 
legislation and pointed out that existing US sanctions had 
harmed US companies, which had lost business to their Euro- 
pean competitors. Independent observers argued that the US 
trade embargo imposed in June 1995 had not damaged Iran’s 
oil exports, and that even a total freeze on foreign investment 
in the Iranian oil industry would not reduce Iran’s export 
capacity until beyond the year 2000. They predicted that Iran’s 
main trading partners were unlikely to take any action that 
would make it more difficult for Iran to repay its substantial 
foreign debts. 

In August 1996 Total announced that Petronas of Malaysia 
had agreed to purchase a 30% stake m its development of the 
Sirri A and E offshore fields and that the partnership deal had 
been approved by the Iranian authorities. The Sirri A field 
began producing in October 1998, and the Sirri E in February 
1999. NIOC plans to increase totd offshore output to 1.1m. b/d 
by 2005, and has sought foreign partners to develop other fields 
on similar terms to the Sirri agreement with Total. In March 
1999 Elf Aqmtaine of France and Italy’s Agip signed a 
US $l,000m. buy-back deal to upgrade and develop the Doroud 
offshore field, with the aim of increasing output fiim 90,000 b/ 
d to 220,000 b/d. In the following month it was announced that 
a Franco-Canadian consortium (comprising Elf Petroleum Iran 
and Bow Valley Energy) had been awarded the contract for 
developing the Balal offshore field. The project was expected to 
cost $300m., and crude output is plaimed at 40,000 b/d beginning 
in 2001. 

At the end of 1998 NIOC awarded a US $19m. contract to the 
British LASMO and the Royal Dutch Shell Group to explore for 
oil in the Caspian Sea (the first upstream contract since the 
1979 revolution). For NIOC, the deal was the first exploration 
contract awarded from a list of nearly 50 projects (including 20 
exploration permits) offered to foreign investors on a buy-back 
basis in 1998. In June 1999 NIOC invited bids for seven oil 
and gas exploration projects offshore in the Gulf and on the 
mainland, die Government’s aim being to increase Iran’s overall 
sustainable crude output capacity to above 4m. b/d by 2002. In 
November 1999 NIOC signed an $860m. buy-back agreement 
with Royal Dutch Shell for the repair and expansion of the 
offshore Soroush and Nowruz oilfields west of Kharg Island, 
the objectives being that Soroush would achieve production of 
100,000 b/d by Late 2001 and Nowruz 90,000 b/d by late 2003. 
The US State Department said that this deal would be investi- 
gated to establish whether it involved sanctionable activity 
under the ILSA, but industry sources expressed confidence that 
no action would be taken against Royal Dutch Shell. 

Average Iranian oil production in 1996 was 3.66m. b/d, com- 
pared with 3.57m. b/d m 1995. The dramatic decrease in world 
oil prices from late 1997, to below early 1973 levels in real 
terms, prompted OPEC to decree that its members should 
reduce production from 1 April 1998 in an effort to boost prices. 
Iran’s dotted cut was 140,000 b/d, so that its quota became 
3.942m. b/d. This action failed to bring about the desired effect; 
OPEC thus implemented further cuts on 1 July, whereby Iran 
agreed to reduce its output by 30p,000 b/d (although Iran 
maintained that its reduction should be taken ^m a baseline 
of 3.9m. b/d, rather than 3.6m. b/d, which had the effect of 
undermining the OPEC deal). However, in March 1999, as 
OPEC agreed a new round of output reductions, Iran accepted 
that the benchmark for its future production cuts would be 
3.6m. b/d. Under this arrangement Iran agreed to reduce its 
output by 7.3%, to 3.359m. b/d. In September it was agreed 
that, despite the sharp rise in world oil prices, the reduced 
quotas would be retained; in fact, Iranian daily oil production 
in 1999 and early 2000 was somewhat above its OPEC quota. 
When in March 2000 OPEC responded to what was seen as a 
dangerously high world oil price of around US $30 per barrel 
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by increasing aggregate production quotas by 1.7m. b/d from 1 
April, only Iran declined to accept the Saudi-proposed plan, on 
the grounds that OPEC was buckling to US pressure for lower 
oil prices. However, in June Iran agreed to a further increase 
in OPEC output targets, the new Iranian quota being 3.727m. 
b/d; a further increase, to 3,843.8m. b/d, was agreed in Sep- 
tember. 

Having risen by 27%, to US $19,300m., in the 1996/97 finan- 
cial year, the Government’s oil and gas revenues fell to 
$14,000m. in 1997/98 and to just under $ 10,000m. in 1998/99; 
as a result of sharply rising world oil prices in 1999, revenues 
increased to some $15,000m in 1999/2000 and were projected 
to rise to over $20, 000m. in 2000/01. Proven crude oil reserves 
stood at 89,700m. barrels at end-1999, 8.7% of the world total 
and sufficient to last almost 70 years at current production rates. 
In September 1999 the Government announced the discovery of 
the biggest new oilfield for 30 years, at Azadegan in south- 
western Iran, containing 26,000m. barrels and capable of a 
400,000 b/d production rate. 

In May 2000 the Norwegian Norex Group began negotiations 
with European and two US oil companies (Arco and Mobil) on 
selling data firom its Tersian CaiTpet 2000’ seismic survey of 
some 110,000 sq km of Iranian territory hitherto unexplored for 
hydrocarbons, due to be completed in March 2001 and said to 
be the biggest such project anywhere in the world. The US 
interest reflected the companies’ hope that the US prohibition 
on private mvestment in the Iranian oil industry would eventu- 
ally be lifted, following the relaxation of US restrictions on the 
importation of non-oil items in March 2000. 

As part of a streamlining of NIOC, NIOC International was 
created in late 1999 to take control of the state company’s crude 
oil, oil products and shipping operations. The reorganization 
was understood to reflect the Government’s desire to accelerate 
the decentralization and privatization of the hydrocarbons indu- 
stry. 

External Oil Participation 

Iran seeks to establish a presence in the hydrocarbons industries 
of neighbouring countries but has been hampered by US opposi- 
tion to any such role, particularly to the routing of pipelines 
from the Caspian Sea and the Central Asian republics through 
Iranian territory. Since the break-up of the USSR, moreover, 
difficult territorial issues have arisen regarding rights to the 
extensive Caspian Sea oil reserves, with Iran basing itself on 
treaties of 1921 and 1940 to contend that all Caspian littoral 
states must approve jointly any offshore oil exploitation and 
that any unilateral activity is illegal. 

In November 1994 Iran took a 5% share in an international 
consortium formed to develop three oilfields in the Republic of 
Azerbaijan. The consortium is led by British Petroleum and 
includes Norwegian, US, Saudi Arabian, Turkish and Russian 
companies. Iran was brought into the US $7, 000m. scheme by 
the Azen state oil company (SOCAR), which was unable to 
contribute its portion of the financing and agreed to give Iran 
a quarter of its 20% share in return for some $350m. to help 
Azerbaijan finance energy projects. Iran has encouraged states 
in the Caspian Sea basin to export their oil through its territory, 
and in September of that year the consortium had indicated 
that it hoped to use Iranian facilities to export some of its initial 
output from the offshore oilfields in the Caspian Sea. Iran 
offered to help the consortium export up to 260,000 b/d of Azeri 
oil through oil-swap deals. Azeri oil would be delivered to Iran 
for use in its northern refineries and an equivalent amount of 
Iranian crude would be delivered to the consortium’s customers 
from the Gulf. Iran also SQught to promote the use of an Iranian 
route for an export pipeline, connecting, eventually, with a 
Turkish teminal on the Mediterranean coast. However, the 
Azeri decision to bring Iran into the consortium was strongly 
opposed by the Ul^ and in March 1995 the consortium vetoed 
Iranian participation. In April it was disclosed that, under US 
pressure, Azerbaijan had withdrawn its offer to Iran, whose 6% 
share had been transferred to the Exxon Corpn of the USA. 

In May 1996 the President of Azerbaijan stated that he wished 
to avoid any further deterioration in relations "with Iran and 
that the construction of an export pipeline through Turkey, via 
Iran, had not been ruled out. When imposing an oil and trade 
embargo on Iran in early May, President Clinton exempted from 
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the embargo US companies wishing to conclude swap deals of 
the kind described above vdth Iran, in order to supply crude oil 
from their operations in Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan and Turkmeni- 
stan to outside markets. However, Iran warned that it might 
reject such deals involving US companies in Azerbaijan unless 
the USA abandoned its opposition to Iranian participation in 
the consortium developing the Azeri oilfields. Iranian officials 
stated that it was unfair of the consortium to reject Iran’s 
participation and, at the same time, expect Iranian help in 
exporting Azeri oil. An official at the Ministry of Oil was reported 
to have stated that Iran still considered its agreement with 
Azerbaijan to be valid, arguing that the consortium was depen- 
dent on Iran to export its oil, the first shipments of which 
were due in 1995. Alternative export routes through Georgia, 
Armenia and Russia present serious political and economic 
problems. Nevertheless, in June the chairman of US McDermott 
International stated that the consortium was not considering 
proposals for pipelines through Iran, but that agreement was 
close to build two pipelines, one through Russia and the other 
through Georgia. In January 1996 it was reported that the 
National Iranian Drilling Co and SOCAR had agrec'd in principle 
to establish a joint-venture drilling company to explore for oil 
in the Iranian sector of the Caspian Sea. In May Oil Industries 
Engineering & Construction, partly owned by NIOC, agreed to 
take a 10% stake in Azerbaijan’s Shakh-Deniz oilfield in the 
Caspian Sea, which is being developed by a consortium compr- 
ising SOCAR, British Petroleum, Statoil of Norway and TPAO 
of Turkey. The field is estimated to contain some 1,800m. barrels 
of oil, light oil condensates and gas, and the total cost of 
development is estimated at about $4, 000m. Azerbaijan was 
reported to have offered Iran a share in the Shakh-Deniz field 
after withdrawing its earlier offer of a share in Azerbaijan 
International Operating Consortium (see above). After some 
seven months of negotiations, Iran and Kazakhstan signed an 
oil swap agreement in May 1996. The agreement was regarded 
as a breakthrough for Iran’s economic and political ambitions 
in the Central Asian region. Swap deals with Iran involving US 
oil companies operating m the area of the former USSR were 
exempted from the US trade and investment embargo imposed 
on Iran by the Clinton Administration. 

However the agreement with Kazakhstan was not imple- 
mented until January 1997, partly because both countries 
wished to circumvent possible difficulties caused by US 
sanctions. The contract lasts 10 years, with average deliveries 
scheduled to rise from 40,000 b/d during the first two years to 
120,000 b/d by the sixth year. Crude from Kazakhstan’s Tengiz 
oil field will be delivered to the Iranian port of Neka on the 
Caspian Sea and an equivalent amount of Iranian crude will be 
lifted at Iran’s Gulf terminal at Kharg Island. The Kazakh 
crude involved in the swap deal will come from supplies owned 
by the Kazakh Government and not from the US companies 
Mobil and Chevron which are partners in the development of 
the Tengiz oilfield. The first deliveries of Kazakh crude to 
northern Iran took place in January 1997, but problems arose 
because of the oil’s inferior quality and it was not until May 
that the first reciprocal lifting of Iranian crude from the Gulf 
began. In December 1996 Iran and Russia announced that they 
had formed a joint company to explore for oil under the Caspian 
Sea. In May 1997 it was reported that Oil Industries Engi- 
neering and Construction had obtained a 10% stake in the 
Lenkoran-Talyush Deniz offshore oilfield in Azerbaijan being 
developed by Elf-Aquitaine and Total of France, Deminex of 
Germany, A^p of Italy and Azerbaijan’s SOCAR. 

The proposed construction of a 325-km oil pipeline from the 
Iranian Caspian Sea port of Neka to Tehran, a US $360m, 
contract for which had been won by the state-owned Iran Power 
Plant Projects Management Company (MAPNA) in December 

1998, encountered difficulties when MAPNA and an associated 
Chinese consortium failed to raise the necessary finance in late 

1999, following which the China National Petroleum Corpn 
withdrew in June 2000. The Iranian Government nevertheless 
continued to promote the proposed pipeline, envisaging that up 
to 370,000 b/d of oil from Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan would 
be carried to refineries in northern Iran and equivalent quanti- 
ties of ‘swap’ crude provided at Gulf terminals to customers of 
the two Central Asian states. Iran also initiated talks on a 
longer 1,500-km pipeline that would link onshore oilfields in 
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Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan with the Iranian pipeline net- 
work, cla im ing that it could be completed within three years at 
half the cost of the US-sponsored plan, provisionally agreed in 
November 1999, for a pipeline that would carry Central Asian 
and Caspian Sea oil from Baku (Azerbaijan) to Ceyhan (Turkey), 
thus bypassing Iran. In May 2000 the M^’lis authorized NIOC 
to seek foreign investment partners in developing the oil and 
gas resources of the Caspian Sea. 

Refbueries and Facilities 

The loss of the Abadan refinery, destroyed in the early stages 
of the war with Iraq, with a production capacity which had 
reached 628,000 b/d, affected the already difficult situation in 
Iran for oil products. Iran has traditionally imported some 
refined products, such as kerosene in winter, and has had 
shortages in the middle distillates range (diesel oil, kerosene 
and heating oil). The loss of Abadan denied Iran the flexibility 
of changing product volumes to meet market or seasonal varia- 
tions of demand. Abadan was a highly sophisticated and flexible 
refinery, capable of substantial product conversion. It was also 
one of the main sources of aviation fuel and gasoline. With the 
Abadan refinery destroyed, Iran’s reiMng capacity stood at 

555.000 h/d in 1980; this had risen to 574,000 h/d by imd-1985, 
produced at Esfahan (200,000 b/d), Tehran (254,000 h/d), Tabriz 
(80,000 b/d) and Shiraz (40,000 b/d). However, Iran succeeded 
in raising its refinery output to levels far above rated capacity. 
Refinery output was 642,000 b/d in 1983/84 and 685,310 b/d in 
1984/85, and at the end of 1985 it was reported that the refineries 
were operating at 31% above design capacity, giving a total 
output of 728,000 b/d. The refineries at Esfahan (its capacity 
increased to 380,000 b/d by 1986) and Shiraz were said to be 
producing at 50% and 35% above their respective capacities. 
However, Iraqi air attacks were believed to have reduced 
capacity to about 500,000 b/d by 1988, resulting in the re- 
imposition of petrol rationiug and tide need to import some 
petroleum products. 

Following the 1988 cease-fire, the Government started to 
rebuild its oil facilities. The Abadan oil rel^ery is symbolic of 
this reconstruction, and the first phase was completed in Api^ 
1989, allowing production of 130,000 b/d. The second phase was 
completed in April 1991, bringing the plant’s capacity to 250,000 
b/d. In early 1996 the refimeiy was reported to be operating at 

300.000 b/d, about one-half of its pre-war capacity. In March 
1996 the refinery began producing jet fuel, with a daily output 
of 1.33m. litres, saving Iran an estimated US $200,000 per day in 
hard currency previously spent on imports. The reconstruction of 
the Abadan refibaery brougjit the total output of domestic refi- 
neries to about 800,000 b/d. It was reported in May 1999 that 
the National Iranian Oil Refining and Distribution Company 
(NIORDC) had invited bids for a $300m. upgrading of the main 
Abadan refinery. 

In April 1993 President Rafsanjani stated that imports of 
petroleum products amounting to 300,000 b/d were a wasteful 
expenditure, costing up to $l,800m. a year. The Minister of Oil 
told a press conference held in April 1993 that Iran’s refining 
capacity would reach 1,285m. b/d in early 1994, and could be 
raised to 1.6m. b/d in emergencies. He stated that 1993 was the 
last year in which refined products would have to be imported. 
In May 1995, however, the Ministry of Oil projected that oil 
product imports would average 70,000 b/d during 1995/96 and 
that they had been as high as 100,000 b/d during the winter 
months. 

In September 1989 it was announced that the reconstruction 
of the Tabriz and Esfahan oil refineries was complete and 
that they were supplying almost 50% of Iran’s domestic oil 
requirements. Expansion work at the Tehran and Kermanshah 
rej^eries was also reported to be progressing. Bids for a contin- 
uous catalytic reforming unit for the Tehran refinery commenced 
in April 1992. In September 1994 a new furnace was commis- 
sioned at tihe Shiraz oil refinery which, together with other 
work, raised capacity there from 45,000 b/d to 55,000 b/d. In 
early 1995 it was reported that the Tabriz and Tehran refineries 
together could process more than 300,000 h/d and the Esfahan 
refinery 300,000 Ihe construction of new refineries at 
Bandar Abbas, Bandar Taheri and Arak, and the expansion of 
the Esfahan refinery, were designated priority projects by NIOC, 
but the programme experienced considerable delays. The con- 


tract for the 150,000-h/d Arak refinery was awarded to an 
Italian-Japanese consortium in May 1989. The US $l,100m. 
refinery was inaugurated by President Rafsanjani in September 
1993, and in April 1994 it was reported to be producing 165,000 
h/d, 10% more than its nominal capacity. Construction of the 
export refinery at Bandar Abbas should have been completed 
in 1993, but financial problems delayed work on the project. 
The contract had originally been awarded to Snamprogetti of 
Italy and Chiyoda Corpn of Japan, but when the partnership 
had financing problems the NIOC handed over the project to 
local contractors working under the supervision of Snamprogetti 
and Chiyoda. The plant has a crude refining capacity of 232,000 
b/d, and can process 12,000 b/d of condensates from the nearby 
Sarkhun fields. In March 1994 the Director-Cxeneral of the 
National Iranian Tanker Co announced that six 80,000-ton 
tankers would be purchased in order to supply the Bandar 
Abbas refinery. A $10m. jetty, near Bandar Abbas port, for 
handling tankers bringing crude oil from the Kharg Island 
terminal to the Bandar Abbas refinery, was due to open in 
March 1996. The Bandar Abbas refinery received its first cargo 
of crude oil in May 1997 and was officially opened on 26 July 
1997. NIOC received bids in November 1998 for the construction 
of a 35,000-b/d condensates refining facility at the Bandar Abbas 
refinery. The scheme is a reduced version of a 70,000-80,000 
b/d condensates refinery originally planned at Bandar Taheri. 
The facility was resited and retendered in 1995, but NIOC 
decided to reduce its capacity in 1997 and integrate it into 
Bandar Abbas. A new isomax unit came on stream at Bandar 
Abbas in February 1999. In March 1995 the Minister of Oil 
stated that Iran planned to increase refinery capacity from 
1.1m. b/d to 1.7m. b/d by 2000. In October 1996 the oil ministry 
announced that the country’s refinery capacity had reached 
1.24m. b/d. In June 1995 it was reported that the Daewoo Corpn 
of South Korea was to build five 300,000-dwt oil tankers for tiie 
National Iranian Tanker Co, to be delivered in 1996. A $490m. 
loan had been arranged from a banking consortium led by South 
Korean institutions. With the increase in domestic refinery 
capacity, petrol rationing was ended in February 1991. Three 
years after the end of the war with Iraq NIOC’s inability to 
meet growing domestic demand for petroleum products pro- 
voked strong criticism. Iran continued to experience fuel short- 
ages during the winter months of most years becatise of 
insufficient refinery capacity and transportation problems. In 
January 1994 the Minister of Oil stated that there was a 
stockpile of some 1,700m. litres of fuel so that no serious short- 
ages were envisaged that year. It was also reported that Iran 
expected to resume oil supplies to the Sasolburg refinery in 
South Africa, in which NIOC has had a 17.5% share since 
1970. Until 1979, when oil supplies were suspended, Iran was 
supplying 70% of the refiners crude oil under a 20 year- 
agreement. NIOC has retained its shareholding despite tiie 
suspension in oil supplies. Negotiations between Iran and South 
Africa began early in 1994 for South African refineries to resume 
purchases of Iranian crude after the multi-racial elections in 
April. Iran was South Afitica’s major supplier of crude until 
1979. During a visit to Tehran in April 1996, South Africa’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs stated that an agreement negotiated 
in 1995 for storage facilities for Iranian crude at Saldanha Bay, 
near Cape Town (to improve Iranian access to African, and 
possibly transatlantic, markets) was pending resolution of 
technical problems unrelated to politics. He reaffirmed that, in 
spite of US pressure. South Africa would continue to co-operate 
with Iran in oil, gas and mining. Since the end of apa^eid, 
Iran has supplied almost three-quarters of South Africa’s crude 
oil imports, ’^en President Rafsapjani visited South Africa in 
September 1996 he advocated greater co-operation between the 
two countries’ oil industries, but indicated that Iran would not 
be making use of the Saldanha Bay facility immediately because 
it had insufficient supplies of crude petroleum available. 

As of January 2000 Iran possessed nine operational refineries 
(Abadan, Esfahan, Tehran, Bandar Abbas, Arak, Tabriz, Shiraz, 
Kermanshah and Lavan) with an aggregate capacity of 1.47m. 
b/d, the Government’s aim being to boost refining capacity to 
2m. b/d during the TFYDP (to 2005). New refineries planned 
for the early 21st century induded a 225,000 b/d plant at Shah 
Bahar, a 120,000 b/d unit on Qeshm Island and one in the 
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Sarakhs special zone on the north-eastern border with Turk- 
menistan. 

The country’s 6,000-km mtemal pipeline network currently 
handles 1.2m. h/d of crude and oil products for domestic use. A 
14-in pipeline is being constructed between the Tehran refinery 
and Tabriz and another line is to be built from the new Bandar 
Abbas refinery to cities such as Rafsanjan, Kerman and Yazd. 
In early 1988 the Government revived the Moharram pipeline 
project, which had been abandoned in mid-1986. However, only 
one of two plaimed 320-km export pipelines, runmng from the 
Gurreh pumping station on the mainland, just north of the 
mflin Kharg Island export terminal, to export facilities at Taheri, 
near the central Gulf, was to be built. The project was intended 
to provide a safer alternative to the Kharg terminal. 

NATURAL GAS 

With proven reserves of 23,000,000m. cu m (at the end of 1999), 
Iran is the world’s second richest country in gas resources after 
Russia, with some 15.7% of the global total and 46.4% of the 
Middle East regional total. According to a statement by the 
Minister of Oil in February 1994, 3,200,000m. barrels of gas, 
worth US $200,000m, were discovered during the term of the 
FFYDP ending in March 1994. In August 1988 it was announced 
that a large reservoir of natural gas had been discovered near 
Asaluyeh on the Gulf coast, 70 km south-east of Kangan. NIOC 
has announced a $l,000m. scheme to develop the Aghar Dalan 
fields, 120 km north-east of Kangan, and plans have been 
announced to construct a gas refinery there at a cost of $900m. 
Gas discoveries have also been made in the Caspian Sea area. 
The first phase of the $l,000m. Nar-Kangan gas treatment 
plant, 260 km east of Bushehr, began operating in June 1989 
producing 34m. cum per day, and the second phase, which 
began production in May 1990, was expected to increase output 
to 80m. cu m per day by exploiting tiie nearby Kangan field, 
whose reserves are esti-mated at 820,000m. cu m. Gas from the 
Nar-Kangan field will be piped north to Tehran via the IGAT- 
2 trunkline. Plans to quadruple gas-refining capacity, and to 
lay 3,000 km of gas pipeline by 1994, were announced in order 
to reduce consumption of petroleum products and make more 
crude petroleum available for export. It was planned to raise 
gas-refining capacity from just over 10,000m. cu m in 1990 to 
46,000m. cu m by 1994 and, eventually, to 80,000m. cu m. In 
March 1995 the Minister of Oil stated that annual natural gas 
production was projected to increase from 66,000m. cum to 
82,000m. cu m by 2000. In March 1996 President Rafsanjani 
opened the Sarkhun-2 gas refinery near Bandar Abbas, built by 
the National Iranian Gas Co and local contractors. The refinery 
was reported to be treating about 11m. cu m per a day of natural 
gas from the Sarkhun field, and the plant will eventually process 
about 14m. cum per day. The processed gas will supply the 
Bandar Abbas power station, the new steel plant at Hormuzgan, 
a power plant at Sarcheshmeh and also residential and indus- 
trial users. In early May 1996 the first phase of the Aghar 
Dalan gas treatment plant was opened. The plant will produce 
17m. cu m per day, eventually rising to 40m. cu m per day. The 
gas is carried by a 330-km pipeline to the Marun oilfield, 
where it is used to maintain sustainable output at 600,000 b/d. 
According to the Ministry of Oil, the project will permit the 
recovery of an extra 3,000m. barrels of crude from the field, 
valued at $50, 000m. 

The m ai n domestic gas pipeline projects concern the extension 
of the IGAT-2 trunkline from Nar-Kangan to Tehran and the 
west; the extension of the third trunkline from Khangiran to 
the west along the Caspian coast; and the laying of a pipeline 
from Sarkhun northwards to Rafsanjan. 

Following the disintegration of the USSR, Iran sought to 
establish economic agreements with the newly-independent 
former Soviet republics. In February 1992 the Iranian Minister 
of Oil announced details of an agreement, signed in January, 
to supply gas to the Ukraine via Azerbaijan. Some 3,000m, cu m 
of gas were to be supplied during 1992 through the existing 
IGAT-1 pipeline. Over the four years covered by the agreement 
gas exports were to total 75,000m. cu m. In February 1993 Iran 
and Ukraine agreed to build a gas pipeline from Iran to Ukraine 
through Azerbaijan and Russia, with a capacity of 25,000m. 
cu m per year. In March 1993 it was reported that the gas project 
had failed to gain formal consent from Russia. In November 1992 
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an agreement was signed with Azerbaijan for Iran to supply 
300m. cu m of gas per year in exchange for 100,000 tons of gas- 
oil. Gas was to be supplied through the IGAT-1 trunkline. Gas- 
oil from Azerbaijan would supply Iran’s northwestern provinces 
to make up for shortages in domestic distribution. In August 
1994 an agreement was announced on the supply of Iranian gas 
to the Azeri Republic of Nakhichevan and to Georgia. It was 
reported that the gas exports would be taken from the IGAT-1 
trunkline during off-peak months, as most of the throughput 
supplies Iranian domestic users. Georgia would be supplied 
with 5m. cu m per day, starting in 1994, using an existing 
pipeline through the Republic of Azerbaijan; and an 80-km 
pipeline was to be built to Nakhichevan to carry Im. cu m of 
gas. Also in August 1994 Iran and Turkmenistan agreed to co- 
operate in the construction of a gas pipeline to Europe, a project 
expected to cost US $7,000m. The pipeline would be 4,000 km 
long, with some 1,460 km passing through Iran. The cost of the 
Iranian section was estimated at $3, 500m., but no details were 
given about how the scheme would be financed. Iran would earn 
transit fees for Turkmen gas passing through the pipeline. 
According to the Ministry of Oil, the pipeline would carry up to 
15,000m. cu m of gas per year in the first phase, with throughput 
eventually almost doubling to 28,000m. cu m. The proposed 
pipeline provoked opposition from the USA, which urged Turk- 
menistan to seek alternative routes. In September 1996 it was 
announced that Iran and Turkmenistan had agreed on a $190m. 
project to build a 200-km gas pipeline across their common 
border, through which up to 10,000m. cu m per year would be 
pumped from Turkmenistan’s Korpodzhe gas field to Kurt-Kui 
in Iran. Gas began flowing through the pipeline in December 
1997 at a rate of 10m. cu m a day, which was set to increase to 
26m. cu m a day in late 2000. 

In Januaiy 1994 officials of the Iranian Institute for Political 
and International Studies announced that they had proposed a 
msgor gas pipeline loop system around Iran from which spurs 
could be constructed to India, the Central Asian republics, 
Turkey and, eventually, Europe through Turkey. They had 
named it PEACE: ‘Pipeline extending from Asian Countries to 
Europe’. More than one-half of the loofi was already in existence. 
One of the officials commented that LNG schemes were not 
economical while oil prices remained below US $20 per barrel. 
In spite of the resumption of gas exports, the use of gas is still 
being encouraged for domestic purposes, in order to save oil and 
to reduce pollution. More than 13,000 km of gas distribution 
lines have been built in cities since 1979, but implementation 
of the residential gas programme has been delayed by a shortage 
of regulators. The SFYDP, which began in March 1 996, proposes 
greater domestic use of gas resources in order to allow more oil 
to be exported. 

In October 1990 NIOC announced a joint study with Gaz de 
France to assess the cost of transporting natural gas to Prance 
and other European countries. In April 1993 it was reported 
that Ruhrgas of Germany, Austria’s ONV and Enagas of Spain 
would take part in the consortium with Gaz de France. If the 
plans proceed, central and eastern European countries could be 
supplied first by pipeline, but for western Europe it remained 
unclear whether transport by pipeline or ship would be pre- 
ferred. In November 1993 Iran and India signed a memorandum 
of understanding regarding a gas pipeline from Bandar Abbas 
to the Indian state of Gujarat. During a visit to New Delhi in 
April 1995 by President Rafsanjani, India and Iran agreed on 
wide-ranging co-operation in the oil and gas sectors, which 
included the completion, in 1996, of the feasibility study for a 
2,200-km gas pipeline from southern Iran to the west coast of 
India with a capacity of 50m. cu m a day, a project estimated 
to cost US $6,000m. Iran was reported to favour a route through 
Pakistan, but India preferred an underwater route off the Paki- 
stan coast. Subsequent talks on the proposal failed to make 
much progress because of financial and political obstacles; in 
March 2000, however, the Gas Authority of India confirmed 
that it was engaged in fresh discussions with NIOC on a deep- 
water pipeline that would not involve Pakistan. 

In September 1994 Iran agreed to participate in a 
US$3,200m. project, initiated by the UAE-based Crescent 
Petroleum Co, to build a 1,600-km pipeline to cany gas from 
Qatar to Pakistan. Under the agreement Iran would ^ow the 
pipeline to go through Iranian coastal waters and have the 
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opt^n of using the line for its own gas exports, but would have 
no financial involvement. The pipeline was to have a capacity 
of 46m. cu m a day by 1999 and its capacity could be doubled 
by increasing the number of compressors in the line. Discussions 
have been ta k i ng place between Iran and Pakistan for some 
time about a possible overland gas pipeline li’nlring the two 
countries, and in January 1995 it was reported that Iran and 
Palastan had reached an agreement to set up a consortium to 
build a gas pipeline from Bandar Asaluyeh to Karachi. As a 
number of US compaiues are involved in tiie Qatar gas line, the 
future of Ir anian participation may be questioned as a result of 
the US trade embargo on Iran introduced in May 1995. In 
Februmy 1996 the National Iranian Gas Co announced that, 
following completion of a feasibility study, construction work 
would begin on a joint natural gas pipeline with Pakistan, with 
a capacity of about 45m. cu m per day and costing $2,000m. In 
mid-1999 the main contractor, BHP Petroleum of Australia, 
confirmed that it had put the project on hold because of prom- 
ising gas finds in Pakistan itself, although Pakistani ofiSdals 
continued to express interest in the pipeli ne . 

In mid-November 1994 a team fix)m Ente Nazionale Idrocar- 
bun (ENI) of Italy had visited Tehran for talks on participation 
in gas, pipeline and energy projects in Iran, Central Asia and 
the Caucasus. ENI stated that it wished to participate in the 
proposed US $7,000m. gas pipeline project from Turkmenistan 
to Europe via Iran and Turkey and had discussed Iran’s own 
gas export pipeline scheme to Europe. 

In August 1996 Iran signed an agreement worth 
US $20,000m. to supply gas to Turkey over a 22-year period. 
The contract was worded so that the Turkish state oil company, 
Botas, would not incur US sanctions for its involvement in the 
project. Nevertheless, several members of the US Congress 
condemned the accord and demanded sanctions against Botas. 
US officials visited Ankara but failed to persuade the Turldsh 
Government to withdraw fixim the project: they insisted that 
the agreement was a necessary element of their plans to diver- 
sify the country’s energy sources. The project involves the con- 
struction of a pipeline, 1,420 km long, from Tabriz in Iran to 
Erzurum in Turkey, an extension of ^e Turkish section of the 
pipeline from Erzurum to the capital, Ankara, being planned at 
a later stage. Each country is responsible for financing the 
section of the pipeline in its own territory. Under the original 
schedule the pipdine was to have been completed by 1999, with 
initial deliveries of gas rising from 3,000m. cu m per day to 
10,000m. cu m per day in 2005. However, after each side had 
accused the other of not being ready with their section of 
the pipeline, an agreement was reached in January 2000 that 
deliveries would start in mid-2001. 

At the end of December 1996 Iran’s Minister of Oil signed a 
memorandum of understanding with the Turkish oil minister 
and the Deputy Prime Minister of Turkmenistan for the delivery 
of Turkmen gas to Turkey via the Iranian pipeline system after 
the completion of the Turkish-Iranian gas pipeline. At the end 
of July 1997 the US Administration announced that it would 
not oppose the construction of a US $l,600m. pipeline to carry 
natural gas from land-locked Turkmenistan to IWkey across a 
788-km stretch of northern Iran because the project did not 
technically violate the 1996 secondary sanctions law. It was 
reported ^at Iran had agreed to finance and build the section 
of the pipeline passing through its territory. Turkey signed an 
agreement in May 1997 to purchase Turkmen gas, and US 
officials maintained that agreement would ensure Turkey’s reli- 
ance on Turkmen rather than Iranian gas. However an oil 
industry source stated that under the agreement Turkmen gas 
would be pumped into the Iranian pipeline system and that 
Iran would send an equivalent amount of gas to Turkey. 

The FFYDP sought some US $3,400m. in foreign funding to 
be allocated to the development of the Pars and South Pars 
fields for export to Japan or Europe. In 1992 NIOC awarded 
the $17,000m. contract to develop the gas reserves of the offshore 
South Pars field to a consortium led by TPL of Italy and 
including Saipam of Italy, Machinoimport of Russia and kfitsub- 
ishi Corpn of Japan. This was the hugest offshore gas project 
awarded since the Revolution. The South Pars field is an exten- 
sion into Iranian waters of Qatar’s North Field, the largest gas 
field in the world. By the end of 1993, when the consortium had 
completed nearly all the basic engineering and had drilled two 


wells in the field, NIOC announced that it was suspending the 
project because of cash shortages. Payment arrears on Iran’s 
external debt appear to have made foreign banks reluctant to 
finance the project. In late 1994 the development of the South 
Pars gas field was awarded to the newly-created NIOC subsid- 
iary, Petroleum Development and Engineering Co (Petco), in an 
attempt to reduce the hard currency costs of the project. Petco 
estimated that the work would cost $900m., of which one-half 
would be in hard currency. The contract originally awarded to 
the consortium led by TPL would have cost Iran $l,700m. In 
March 1995 the Ministry of Oil announced that a Dutch-German 
consortium, John Brown Engineers and Constructors and lAB 
Leipzig, had agreed to help ^ance and develop the South Pars 
gas field. The consortium’s involvement was reported to be 
for the project’s initial phase. It was reported that separate 
negotiations, which had begun in 1994, were continuing with 
Royal Dutch Shell on developing the field. In March 1996 Petco 
reported that first-phase design work on the South Pars field 
was on schedule and would be completed by the end of 1996. 

In early 1996, despite US legislation imposing penalties on 
non-US finns investing in the development of Iran’s oil and gas 
reserves (see above), the Royal Dutch Shell Group was reported 
to be continuing tallb concerning the second phase of the South 
Pars gas field development scheme. In early April 1996 US 
Senator Alfonse D’Amato, a leading supporter of additional 
sanctions against Iran, claimed that he had received assurances 
from JGC Corpn of Japan and Australia’s BHP Petroleum that 
they would not participate in either gas field or gas pipeline 
projects in Iran. Senator D’Amato had warned both companies 
that the proposed new sanctions against Iran might be made 
retroactive. JGC had been among 50 foreign firms that attended 
a NIOC briefing in November 1995 about an international 
tender for 10 onshore and offshore energy projects, and had 
indicated its interest in investing some US$380m. in three 
onshore gas projects known as Amak, NGL 1200 and NGL 1300. 
In late February 1996 JGC’s manager in Tehran told the press 
that the company was still interested in participating in the 
three projects and indicated that talks would begin soon. How- 
ever, in March JGC’s Chairman informed Senator D’Amato that 
the company’s participation in the projects would not be possible 
because of lack of finance and the ‘current economic and political 
situation surrounding Iran’. 

At the beginning of 1997 the first phase of the development 
of the South Pars field was being implemented by Petco, and 
negotiations had been taking place since mid-1996 between 
Total and NIOC for the second stage of the project, which was 
expected to cost US $850m. Recent studies have indicated that 
the South Pars field in Iran is even bigger than the Qatari 
section of the field, containing reserves of 7,000,000m, cu m of 
gas and at least 3,000 barrels of condensate and expected to 
yield output worth $36,000m.-$40,000m. over a 30-year period. 
In 1997 Total (leading a consortium including Gazprom of 
Russia and Petronas of Malaysia) signed an agreement for the 
development of the second and third phases of the South Pars 
project. It was reported in May 1999 that Hyundai of South 
Korea had been awarded a contract to build onshore gas treat- 
ment facilities needed for these two phases. Pending the delayed 
award of contracts for phases four and five, an international 
consortium of nine oil and gas companies was commissioned by 
NIOC in June 2000 to carry out a nine-month study of Iran’s 
gas utilization over the next 25 years, centred on the South 
Pars field and focusing on how gas allocation for domestic use 
and export could be optimized. 

In April 1993 preliminary discussions began between the 
National Iranian Gas Co and a number of foreign companies on 
the development of the offshore Pars field, often referred to as 
North Pars, as distinct from South Pars. Plans to develop the 
field, based on exports of LNG, were first discussed in the 1970s, 
but were abandoned after the Revolution. Under the revised 
scheme gas would be treated for domestic use only. In January 
1994 it was reported that negotiations were under way with 
Royal Dutch Shell for an agreement on engineering studies for 
the North Pars field. Shell appeared to be insisting on equity 
participation in the project, but foreign ownership of national 
hydrocarbon resources is not permitted under the Iranian consti- 
tution. However, in March it was reported that the Majlis had 
authorized NIOC to raise up to US $3, 500m. in foreign finance 
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on a buy-back basis in order to develop oil and gas fields together 
wititi two refineries. There was speculation that this decision 
might lead to a compromise with Shell over fi nancing arrange- 
ments for the North Pars field. In November 1994 the Minister 
of Oil stated that negotiations between NIOC and Royal Dutch 
Shell about developing the North Pars gas field were continuing, 
but that there were differences between the rate of return 
requested by Shell and that which Iran had agreed to give. The 
Minister said that Shell was considering exporting gas from the 
field to Pakistan. Shell officials confirmed that differences over 
the level of remuneration remained, but that negotiations were 
continuing because both sides were keen to reach an agreement. 

In early 1994 the Minister of Oil announced the discovery of 
a new offshore gas field 50 km west of the South Pars field and 
180 km south-east of Bushehr, estimated to contain 566,000m. 
cu m of gas and 1,000m. barrels of condensate. In February 
1995 it was reported that Iran and Oman had agreed on the 
joint development of the Hengam-Khasib gas field near the 
Iranian island of Hengam in the Strait of Hormuz. The field has 
reserves of 28,300m. cu m and could be brought into production 
within three years according to NIOC. Negotiations between 
the two countries were conduded in January 1997, and Iran 
was expected to tender the development of the field under a 
buy-back deal at a later date. 

In April 2000 the discovery was announced by the Ministry 
of Oil of the country's biggest onshore sweet gas field to date, 
called Tabnak and situated in the Gavband region north of 
Bushehr. Estimated to contain 445,000m. cu m of gas not 
needing to be refined, as well as 240m. barrels of liqmd gas, the 
field is expected to yield revenue of US $16,500m. over 30 years 
and to be brought into production by early 2002. 

Production of natural gas in 1998 was estimated at 52,500m. 
cu m, the bulk of which was consumed domestically in line 
with the Government's policy of substituting gas for petroleum 
production for the purposes of home consumption. Natural gas 
currently accounts for about 40% of total domestic energy con- 
sumption. 

OTHER MINERALS 

According to the latest available official statistics, there are 
2,704 producing mines in Iran, breaking down as follows by type 
of activity: gravel and sand 1,223, rubble stone 335. decorative 
stones 305, gypsum 206, limestone 164, silica 71, salt 62, coal 
61, kaolin and fireclay 60, barite (baiytes) 24, sochum sulphate 
23, iron ore 20, magnesite 19, ores slag 18, other 113. The total 
value of non-hydrocarbon mineral production in 1995/96 was IR 
1,936,000m. 

Deposits of lead-zinc ore are mined at Bafq near Yazd, at 
Khomeini, west of Esfahan, and at Ravanj, near Qom, with a 
combined potential of 600 metric tons of concentrates daOy, 
though current plans for development are limited to Bafq. In 
June 1992 a German-Canadian consortium won a US $260m. 
contract to build a zinc plant in Zanjan province. However, the 
facility was eventually built by local firms and opened m April 
1997. The plant has a capacity of 7,000 tons of zinc sheets per 
year, and there are plans to double output. Iran Zinc Mines 
Development Co issued a tender in February 1999 for the 
construction, with 49% foreign participation, of a zinc ingot 
plant, with an annual production capacity of 100,000 tons, to 
be located in Zanjan province, intended to meet a national 
annual production target of 400,000 tons by 2010. Iran's largest 
lead mine is at Nakhlak, near Esfahan. In 1995/96 the value of 
Iran’s lead and zmc output was IR 92,000m. 

Chromium fi:om the Elburz mountains and near Bandar 
Abbas, red oxide from Hormuz in the Persian G^ulf and turquoise 
from Nishapur are all produced for export. Sulphur and salt are 
produced on the coast of the Gulf, near Bandar Abbas, and Iran 
exported 105,000 metric tons in the year 1985/86. Iran is also 
the second largest exporter of strontium, after Mexico, and 
during the second half of 1985/86 and the first half of 1986/87 
exported 25,000 tons, valued at US $2.9m. Strontium reserves 
are estimated at 1.1m. tons. In 1986 Iran’s phosphate resources 
were calculated at 220m. tons. Annual imports of phosphate 
fertilizers total Im. tons, worth $300m., so a msqor portion of 
domestic demand would be met by developing the country's 
phosphate reserves. In July 1992 it was announced that the 
country’s largest phosphate deposit, with reserves of 400m. 
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tons, had been discovered in Charam in the southern province 

ofYasuj. . . . 

The major iron ore deposits are in Kerman provmce in south- 
east Iran, in particular at Bafq, where proven reserves total 
911m. metric tons of ore, and at Chadormelo mine, in Yazd 
province, which has proven reserves of 500m. tons. In February 
1992 it was reported that Bafq was producing 4m. tons per year. 
In December 1991 a Japanese consortium signed a contract to 
build an ore concentrator at Chadormelo, with a projected 
anmifll production rate of 5m tons, to supply the Mobarakeh 
steel complex at Esfahan. In late 1991 the Ministry of Mines 
and Metals invited bids to expand the existing Chogart iron ore 
complex near Yazd. After lengthy negotiations the US $100m. 
contract was eventually offered to a European consortium led 
by Voest Alpine of Austria in October 1994. The consortium was 
to supply two concentrators, each with an annual capacity of 
1.6m. tons and would also carry out engineering work, supervi- 
sion of erection and the commissioning of the facility. Output 
at ^e mine was scheduled to rise from 3m. tons to 6m. tons per 
year. The ore from Bafq was to be carried 540 km by a specially 
developed railway to the $4, 700m. Mobarakeh steel plant. The 
Gol-e-Gohar iron ore mining complex in Kerman provmce, ori^- 
nally planned before the Revolution, was officially opened in 
March 1994 by President Rafsanjani. Production at the $1 14m. 
complex began in December 1993. Output of 2.5m. tons of 
concentrate will be used to supply the Mobarakeh steel plant 
at Esfahan. Production will eventually be expanded to 5m. tons 
per year. Total output from Iran’s 20 iron-ore mines was valued 
at IR 231,000m. in 1995/96. 

Coal reserves are estimated at 6,000m. motric tons, of which 
about one-third are capable of exploitation. The main mines are 
around Kerman and in Mazandaran, Semnan and Tabas, where 
output is to be expanded. An 85-km railway is being built from 
Kerman, the major mining area, to supply coal shale to the 
Zarand refinery. The Shahroud mines in Semnan supply 15% 
of the requirements of the Esfahan steel mill. In 1987/88 Iran 
produced 95,706 tons of melted cast iron and 1,471,699 tons of 
steel. Coal production in 1985 recovered to the pre-Revolu- 
tionaiy level of 900,000 tons per year, but remained insufficient 
for domestic consumption, requiring imports of around 400,000 
tons per year. Production declined to 722,000 tons in 1986, but 
rose to 791,000 tons in 1987. Production from Iran’s 61 coal- 
mines was worth IR 358,000m. in 1995/96, making it the largest 
non-oil mining sector by value. 

Deposits of copper ore have been found in Azerbaijan, Kerman 
and in the Yazd and Anarak areas. A number of very important 
deposits have been discovered since 1967 in the Kerman area, 
the most important being at Sar Cheshmeh. The reserves at 
Sar Cheshmeh are estimated at 1,200m. metric tons (the second 
largest deposit in the world), including perhaps 600m. tons of 
1.12% copper content, with another 600m. tons of lower grade 
beneath. The project includes the construction of road and rail 
links to connect the mine with Bandar Abbas 400 km away on 
the Gulf, a training school, and a new town for the families of 
the work-force. The construction of a large smelter/refinery and 
associated rolling mill and two continuous casting mills was 
halted during the Revolution. The mine was officially opened in 
May 1982. Initially the plant operated at substantially below 
its capacity of 158,000 tons of refined copper per year but, since 
production began in mid-1984, output rose to 40,000 tons in 
1985/86, and to 50,000 tons in 1986/87. Following the opening 
of new units in February 1989, output increased to 100,000 tons 
per year by mid-1992. Techpro Mining and Metallurgy of the 
United Kingdom was appointed as general consultant by the 
National Iranian Copper Industries Co (NICICO) to advise on 
expanding production at Sar Cheshmeh. By 1994 Sar Cheshmeh 
had a capacity of 120,000 tons per year and there were plans 
eventually to expand it to 200,000 tons. A molybdenum produc- 
tion unit started operating at the Sar Cheshmeh copper refinery 
in June 1983. A copper extrusion plant was installed at the 
Shahid Bahonar copper complex, in Kerman, in 1987. Output 
of copper and copper alloy semi-finished products —tube, sheet, 
bar and rods from the plant, which opened in 1989, has risen 
from less than 10,000 tons per year to 18,000 tons per year. The 
plant was expected to have reached full capacity of 55,000 tons 
in 1996. A substantial proportion of the output is exported, 
mainly to Japan and other countries in the Far East. In 1986/ 
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87 28,000 tons of copper and molybdenum from Sar Cheshmeh 
wOTe e^orted in the form of copper wire and molybdenite, and 
a further 6,000 tons of blister copper. A much smaller copper 
mine at J^akhan, developed in association with Japanese 
interests, has been brought under complete Iranian ownership. 
In ^ptember 1994 work began on a US $106m. copper smelter 
at Khatounabad, about 40 km west of the main Sar Cheshmeh 
mine and complex. The smelter, which will have a capacity of 

80.000 tons, will use ore from the undeveloped Meidouk mines 
nearby, and ore from Sungun in East Azerbaijan and Ahar 
mines will also be used. Output will supply the Sar Cheshmeh 
complex and nearby downstream facilities. The project is a joint 
venture betwe^ NICICO and National Non-Ferrous Metals Co 
of China. Originally it had been projected to cost $300m., but 
m order to save hard currenty about 40% of the work will be 
done "with domestic resources. According to the Minister of 
Mines and Metals, national copper production increased from 

74.000 tons to 100,000 tons in the Iranian year An^i-ng 21 March 
1996, while copper ore output was valued at IR 269,000m. in 
1995/96, In 1996 the managing director of NICICO projected 
that copper production in 1996/97 would reach 160,000 tons, 
with capacity increasing to 250,000 tons within a few years. 
Some 30,000 tons of copper were to be exported in 1996/97. To 
augment production capacity, NICICO purchased an 80,000 
tons-per-year smelter from the People’s Repubhc of China which 
is expected to start production by 2000. Some parts of NICICO’s 
operations had already been privatized and the company pre- 
pared to be floated on the Telman stock market during 1997. 

In March 1976 it was announced that important uranium 
deposits had been found in Iran’s northern and western regions, 
and in 1978 agreements were signed with West German and 
French companies to carry out surveys. The scope and pace of 
exploration were reduced after the Revolution, but deposits of 
more than 5,000 metric tons of uramum ore were discovered in 
the Saghand region of Yazd in central Iran in 1984 and there 
were plans to develop the site. Long-term plans, proposed during 
the reign of the Shah, for a network of 20 nuclear power stations 
were abandoned because the project was too expensive, too 
dependent on Western technology and unnecessary in view of 
the availability of cheap natural gas. 

In mid-1988 construction work began on a gold-processing 
plant at Muteh, near Esfahan, using ore from a deposit estim- 
ated at 1.2m. metric tons, which, it was hoped, would yield 5 
tons of gold. In April 1999 the South African-based Anglo- 
American Corporation signed a memorandum of understanding 
with the state General Iranian Mimng Company (GIMCO) for 
the development of the Zarshuran gold mine, near Orumiyeh 
in north-western Iran, which was reported to require investment 
of at least US $300m. 

Two rich mineral deposits were discovered in the northern 
provinces of Gilan and Mazandaran m the first half of 1985: 
one consisted of an estimated 51,000 metric tons of mica, and 
the other of 20m. tons of silica. Further discoveries of reserves 
of silica, limestone, granite and iron, totalling an estimated 
194m. tons, were made in Gilan during the last quarter of 1986. 
Proven reserves of bauxite at Jafarm are estimated at 22m. 
tons, with an average purity of 48%. In June 1995 President 
Rafs^'ani inaugurated work on a 20,000 ton-per-year pilot 
alumina extraction plant being constructed at Azarshahr, in 
eastern Azerbaijan province. The plant was due to be completed 
in two years, extracting alumina from the nepheline-syenite 
mines of Kolebar and Sarab which have estimated deposits of 
30,000m. tons. An alumina plant at Jajarm was due to start 
initial production in September 1999, with a projected rise to 
full output capacity (280,000 tons per year) in 2001/02. An 
international tender for the construction of a US $600m. alumi- 
nium smelter (on a joint-venture basis) near the Jajarm facility 
was expected to be issued in 1999. Aluminium ingot production 
increased by 20%, to 109,000 tons m 1998/99. 

Iran’s exports of non-hydrocarbon minerals in 1985/86, mainly 
copper, coal, chromite and metal concentrates, were v^ued at 
US $70m., and the total was increased to $85m. in 1986/87, 
when, of the 50m. metric tons of minerals extracted, 230,000 
tons were exported. Mineral e:^orts reached 486,413 tons in 
1987/88, worth $90.2m., sdthough total mineral extraction from 
Iran’s active mines declined to 45m. tons. During the five years 
to March 1993 it was planned to spend some $6, 000m. in order 


to increase the miniiig sector’s share of GDP fi:um 1% to 5%. 
This represented the fulfilment of one of the Iranian Gov- 
ernment’s stated aims: the development of the countiy’s non- 
hydrocarbon raw materials to supply the demands of the coun- 
tr^s expanding metal manufacturing facilities. In April 1994 
the Muster of Mines and Metals, announced that exports of 
metal concentrates and minerals had earned $l,400m. during 
the three years to March 1994. At the beginning of 1995 the 
minister stated that, following extensive privatization in recent 
years, the ministry retained control over only three to four big 
mmes which required heavy investment. The non-oil mining 
sector’s share of GDP remained consistently at 0.5% during 
1992-98. The value of exports of minerals and metals increased 
by nearly 50% by 1997/98, to $374m., and rose further, to 
$460m., in 1998/99. 

At a mining conference held in Tehran in October 1999 
international investors were offered mining and metals projects 
worth more than US $10, 000m.; the Minister of Mines and 
Metals further announced that the Government also wished to 
sell off 60 state-owned mines and six incomplete state projects. 
In March 2000 excavation began at the Venarej man^ese 
deposits south-west of Qom, where reserves of 6m. metric tons 
were expected to yield annual production of 100,000 tons of 
high-grade ore. 

MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRY 

After the 1979 Revolution, no clear policy was formulated for 
the industrial sector. Of the modem manufacturing plants that 
were established under the Shah’s regime, those which 
remained in production (estimated at only 20% of the total by 
value of output) encountered serious difficiilties. Raw materials 
were in short supply, as were spare parts and other inputs. In 
March 1981 the Ihen President, Bani-Sadr, estimated that in the 
period March 1979-Mardi 1980 industrial and related output 
declined by 34% and was stiU falling, possibly at an even faster 
rate. In 1982 some reports indicated &at increased reserves of 
foreign exchange and larger imports of raw materials had 
allowed production in many factories to be expanded. They also 
noted that factories producing goods for the war effort were 
working overtime, with Iranian engineers and technicians 
learning to repair, adapt and make items that had formerly 
been imported. Nevertheless, officials admitted that only a small 
number of factories were properly operational. Many factories 
were operating at only 30% capacity in the late 1980s, although 
considerable improvement has been reported in state-owned 
industrial producers since 1990. 

After the end of the war with Iraq the FFYDP placed emphasis 
on the development of heavy industry, and this sector was given 
priority access to reserves of foreign exchange. In spite of debate 
about the privatization of Iranian industry, until 1991 almost all 
industrial projects were state-sponsored. However, in Febmary 
1991 the Minister of Economic Affairs and Finance announced 
that 400 state-controlled light industrial companies would be 
sold durmg the next three years as part of the Government’s 
plans for privatization. It was also announced that heavy indu- 
stry, previously monopolized by the state, would be opened to 
private investment. In May 1991 the Minister of Industries 
announced that the National Iranian Industries Organization 
(NnO) was to offer shares to the value of IR 100,000m. in its 
companies for acquisition by the public during 1991-92. In 
April the Ministry of Oil invited the private sector to invest in 
petrochemical projects and gave an assurance that other sectors 
of the oil industry would be made accessible to private investors. 
In addition, foreign companies are now able to invest in heavy 
industries. There was speculation that the Government would 
face criticism— on purely political grounds— for opening the door 
to foreign capital even though the Constitution does not forbid 
foreign investment or ownership. In July 1992 it was reported 
that the International Finance Corporation (IFC) was entering 
the private-sector market in Iran with possible equity participa- 
tion or finance for two large industrial projects. The ETCJ’s 
involvement followed the return to Iran of tiie World Bank. 
Privatization of state industries appears to have made only slow 
progress. In March 1994 Massoud Roghani Zanjani of the Plan 
and Budget Organization stated that privatization through the 
Tehran Stock Exchange had not proved satisfactory. The Gov- 
ernment planned to seU factories by auction or negotiation in 
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order to speed up the privatization process. In August 1993 
shares were offered on the stock exchange in Iran Kho(^ow, the 
countr^s largest car assembly plant. The plant was nationalized 
after the Revolution. Some 33% of the shares were reserved for 
workers, with employees at the plant offered preferential terms. 

Privaidzation plans received a set-back in mid- 1994, when the 
Majlis passed legislation which gave selected groups, such as 
former prisoners of war, the war disabled, the families of those 
killed in the Iran-Iraq War and members of the paramihtaiy 
basy'y privileged access to shares. The priority goal of the privat- 
ization process was to achieve a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, and the new legislation required proceeds from share 
sales to be devoted to the country’s underdeveloped regions. The 
fliTTifl conflicted with those of the Industrial Development and 
Renovation Organization (IDRO) and the NIIO, the two state 
organizations involved in the privatization programme, which 
hoped to use the sales to raise revenues, to develop the capital 
market and to raise the standard of industrial management. 
IDRO officials admitted that the new legislation had made 
privatization more difficult and had slowed down the process. 
However, they expressed the hope that the involvement of new, 
less affluent groups of shareholders would inject new vigour 
into the privatization process. In the three years to March 1994, 
out of a total of 130 companies scheduled for privatization, 
IDRO had sold 50 factories through the Tehran Stock Exchange 
and in bilateral deals, raising IR 240,000m. (US $140m.). Of the 
80 remaining companies, which had an aggregate turnover of 
$l,000m., 10 car makers accounted for over one-half of the 
annual turnover. In early 1996 the Minister of Industries fore- 
cast that only 10% of Iranian industry would be state-ovmed by 
2000, compared with 45% in 1990. Only very large industries 
would ultimately remain under state control. Early in 1997 it 
was reported that the Government was still conamitted to the 
sale of 67% of all IDRO's assets by 2000. The privatization 
programme had been relatively slow in 1992-96 raising only 
$200m., but sales rose sharply in 1996/97 when IDRO raised 
an estimated $260m. State-owned vehicle companies, which 
have undergone considerable restructuring, were likely to be 
targeted for privatization in 1997/98 when IDRO hoped to raise 
$260m. from sales of its assets. Nevertheless it will be many 
years before Iranian industry shifts from predominantly state 
to largely private ownership. More than one-half of the countiys 
annual budget expenditure is devoted to supporting loss-making 
state industries and banks. 

In September 1994 the Majlis approved legislation merging 
the Afinistry of Heavy Industries wi^ the Ministry of Industry, 
but rejected a proposal to include the Mmistry of Metals and 
Minerals in the merger on the grounds that a special ministry 
was necessary to develop minerals as a major export item. The 
plan to merge the three mioistries had been proposed in the 
Majlis three years previously, but was opposed by the Govern- 
ment. Both the Mmistry of Industries and the Ministry of Mines 
and Metals have emphasized the need to encourage tr ainin g in 
modem management and the establishment of research and 
development departments. Co-operation is also being encour- 
^ed between industry and the countiy’s universities. The Min- 
ister of Industries has claimed that Iran can design in many 
fields and has an inward engineering capability. In addition to 
the private companies that have grown up around the Esfahan 
steel complex (see below), innovation has been notable in the 
c^ industry. An affiliate of IDRO, Sazeh Gostar Co, has rede- 
signed and re-engineered the Renault 5 car, which used to be 
assembled fi:um imported kits, and the first completely Iranian- 
made model was expected to be manufactured by early 1996 
and on sale at half the price of its nearest equivalent. Some 
predict a transformation of the Iranian car industry in the 
co ming years as more local design, engineering and manufacture 
develops, ^e country’s own design and engineering capacity is 
being utilized increasingly through the greater involvement of 
local contractors in builffing industrial plants, reducing costs 
and leading to savings in hid currency. 

A new strategic plan for industry was incorporated into the 
SFYDP, which began in March 1995; the emphasis was on 
the themes of restructuring, good administration, privatization, 
mobilizing domestic expertise and manufacturing capacity, 
selective forei^ investment, and developing exports. It is hoped 
that industrial exports will eventually earn between 


US $2,000m. and $4, 000m. annually, with food manufacturing 
industries registering the greatest expansion in export earnings. 
At present it is steel, copper and aluminium which earn the 
major share of export earnings. In July 1996 the Minister of 
Industries stated that the Government was ensuring that the 
mdustrial sector received allocations of foreign exchange to pay 
for vital inputs, and that some $640m. had been allocated to 
fund imports for the industrial sector during 1996/97, The 
minister also proposed new legislation to establish a clearer 
framework to encourage greater private investment in the indu- 
strial sector. In November 1996 in his budget speech to the 
Majlis, President Rafsanjani commented on the success of the 
industrial sector in recent years and claimed that the value of 
industrial exports had increased from $150m. in 1989/90 to a 
projected $l,500m. in 1996/97. 

Steel, petrochemicals and copper remain the counties three 
basic industries. Other important branches are automobile man- 
ufacture (many assembled from kits, under licence from Western 
and Japanese manufactures, su<^ as Nissan), which has 
expanded rapidly in recent years, machine tools, construction 
materials, pharmaceuticals, textiles and food processing. With 
the exception of one major petrochemical plant and a number of 
textile and construction materials ventures, all these industries 
were nationalized after the Revolution. Annual cement produc- 
tion doubled between 1976 and 1986, reaching 13m. metric tons 
in the latter year. Output declined to 12.5m. tons in 1988. 
In early 1989 a foreign-exchange allocation of US $40m. was 
announced to equip a cement works. Two plants have been built 
in Kurdistan and Hormuzgan, and a 2,300 tons-per-day plant 
at Orumiyah commenced operations in 1989. In 1990 the Minis- 
try of Industries announced plans to increase the total national 
output of cement to 33m. tons per year by the late 19908. Some 
27 new cement works were to be built, at a cost of $800m., in 
the five years to 1995. In 1990 the annual capacity of the 
existing 15 cement plants was 17m. tons, but only 12m. tons 
per year was being produced, owinjg to shortages of foreign 
exchange and electricity. Production in the Iranian year ending 
20 March 1993 was estimated at 16m. tons, and annual domestic 
demand at 20m. tons. In November 1992 the Ministry of Indus- 
tries stated that 19 cement plants, costing $555m., were under 
construction and another 31 ‘in-principle’ agreements had been 
signed. During 1993 the IFC was involved in negotiations con- 
cerning investment in or lending to at least four cement schemes 
and was negotiating with sever^ European equipment suppliers 
as potential investors. In January 1995 it was reported that 20 
new cement plants would start production within two years, 
raising national output to 25m. tons and allowing substantial 
exports. Officials stated that some 40 cement companies were 
producing 13.7m. tons per year. In August 1994 the Minister of 
Industries had stated that cement plants with a combined 
capacity of more than 9m. tons per year would be built during 
the SFYDP period, raising national capacity to 26m. tons. He 
also stated that the cement industry was the only sector that 
did not require state subsidies, but was paying the equivalent 
of $130m. a year to the Organization for the Protection of 
Consumers and Producers. 

In early 1995 the Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
reported that Iran’s textile mills were operating at an average 
of 56% of capacity, owing to shortages of foreign exchange and 
raw material. In the Iranian year ending 20 March 1995 just 
over 24m. sqm of textiles were produced. At the beginning of 
1996 the Mimstry of Industries announced that output from 
local sugar plants had reached just under Im. tons per year 
and would be sufficient to meet domestic demand within 10 
years. Annual consumption of sugar was projected to rise to 2m. 
tons by 1998. In Mardi 1996 the Minister of Industries stated 
that 80,000 passenger cars had been manufactured locally in 
1995/96, and that the industry had been allowed additional 
hard currency for imports in order to expand production capacity 
to 135,000 in 1996/97. 

Electricity generation was severely restricted by Iraqi attacks 
on power stations during the Iran-Iraq War, reducing viable 
capacity from 8,000 MW to 5,000 MW, according to one estimate. 
In December 1988 the Minister of Energy stated that the gener- 
ating capacity of the national grid was deficient by 2,500 MW, 
owing to war damage, lack of fuel and inadequate rsunfall. It 
was reported that electricity demand increased from 2,876 MW 
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to 7,860 MW botween 1979 and 1989. The Government planned 
to increase generation by 1,000 MW annually during the period 
1989-94, and ^ocated US $7, 500m. to this end. In 1989 
$l,200m. in foreign exchange was set aside for the reactivation of 
dormant contracts and for the completion of repairs to damaged 
power stations. Installed capacity was reported to be 14,630 
MW in 1990. In September 1994 the Minister of Energy stated 
that the national electricity network generated 73,400m. kWh 
of electricity in 1993/94, 11% more than in the previous year. 
Some 86.5% of electricity was produced by thermal power plants 
and the rest by hydroelectric stations. He reported that power 
generation in the first four months of Iranian 1373 (1994/96) 
rose by 10.3% compared with the same period in the previous 
year and claimed that since 1993 2,000 MW of new power 
generating capacity had been added to the network. It was 
forecast that consumption would have reached 109,000m. kWh 
in 1998. Residential consumption accounts for about 40% of total 
consumption, and industry for about one-quarter. However, 
industrial demand was forecast to rise dramatically and to 
account for almost one-half of total consumption by 1998. Two- 
thirds of total capacity in 1998 was to be provided by steam 
power and about one-fifth by hydroelectricity. By 1998 it was 
planned to build more than 20,000 km of transmission lines to 
supply electricity to 5m. new customers and 16,000 new villages. 
Electricity supplies were expected to reach more than two-thirds 
of Iran’s villages by 1998. In June 1991 Kraftwerk Union AG of 
Germany was awarded a $l,450m. contract to construct a 2,080- 
MW combined-cycle plant south of Tehran, the largest single 
power contract to be awarded since the Revolution. The company 
had earlier won a $700m. contract to construct a smaller plant 
in Guilan. In January 1992 a Canadian-European consortium 
won a $770m. contract to build a 1,100-MW gas/oil-fired-power 
station at Arak, to be completed in 1996. Work was due to start 
in late 1992, but more than a year after the contract was 
awarded implementation of the project was still being delayed 
because of financing problems. In early 1992 it was also reported 
that repairs to the country’s biggest power plant at Neka on the 
Caspian Sea, damaged during the war with Iraq, had been 
completed. In November 1992 it was reported tJbat Bharat Heavy 
Electricals of India had been selected to build a 1,000-MW 
thermal power station in Kerman. Some of the major hydroelec- 
tric power schemes require large amounts of foreign exchange 
and it was unclear whether the development programme would 
remain on schedule. In May 1992 a consortium led by Asea 
Brown Boveri was awarded a $l,260m. contract to build a 3,000- 
MW hydroelectric dam on the Karun river, designated as Karun- 
3, but in June 1994 the Ministiy of Energy cancelled the contract 
and awarded it to a local company, Sabir, a subsidiary of the 
Ministry of Energy, claiming tiiat tiiis would halve the cost of 
the project. Asea Brown Boven had encountered difficulties 
arranging finance for the project. Construction work, to be 
carried out in two stages, began in early 1995. In May 1993 
Japan’s Overseas Economic Co-operation Fund disbursed the 
first tranche ($458m.) of a $l,450m. untied concessionary loan 
for the Godar-e-Landar hydroelectric dam on the Karun river, 
160km north of Ahwaz, in Khuzistan, previously known as 
Karun-4. The dam, which is to be operational by 2001, will have 
a capacity of 1,000 MW and a further 1,000 MW will be added 
in the second phase. Preconstruction work started in 1992, and 
work on the first stage eventually began in November 1994. 
Japan was originally due to have disbursed the second tranche 
of |602m. in May 1994, but came under pressure firom the USA 
not to make the loan. In April 1995 a $463m. contract for civil 
works at the dam was awarded to Daelim Industrial Co of South 
Korea, which has taken charge of the project. In January 1996 
there was an unconfirmed report that the Japanese Government 
had decided to continue its j^eze on loans to Iran, in particular 
the second tranche of the loan package for the Godar-e-Landar 
dam, until Mardi 1997 in order to avoid antagonizing the USA 
In March 1993 tide World Bank approved a loan of $165m. to 
upgrade the country’s power plants and distribution network, 
induding the conversion of the Qom power station to combined 
cyde. The conversion would double the plant’s capadty, to 600 
MW. In April 1994 the contract for the conversion work was 
awarded to Asea Brown Boveri. The plant was expected to go 
into operation in late 1996. The World Bank loan also covered 
the cost of constructing 400-kV sub-stations and transmission 


lines to strengthen the country’s north-south connection. Subsi- 
diaries of Asea Brown Boveri received three equipment supply 
orders in mid-1995 worth nearly $40m., and in early 1996 the 
company’s Swedish subsidiary was awarded a $60m. contract 
to supply instrument transformers and to help set up local 
support facilities for the state-owned Iran Electric Oijganization. 
In April 1996 Tavanir invited prequalification bids for tJie 
construction of a 650-MW steam power plant in East Azerbay an 
province, the first big power project for some years. Most o&er 
power generation work was linked to hydroelectridty proje^ 
and the Bushehr nuclear facility. In April 1996 the offidal 
Iranian news agency stated that a $46m. power plant had been 
built on tiae disputed Gulf island of Greater Timb. In March 
1995 the Ministry of Energy awarded a contract to Monenco 
AGRA of Canada to prepare a masterplan for the development 
of the electridty sector. The plan would assist the Ministry in 
preparing a comprehensive strategy, including the evaluation 
of energy resources, pricing strategies, environmental impact 
assessments and recommendations for training, research and 
development. The project was also induded in the World Bank 
loan. 

In October 1994 the Ministry of Energy awarded a US $700m. 
contract to build a dam on the Karkheh river in Khuzistan to 
the Islamic Revolutionary Guards, in line with the Gov- 
ernment’s new policy of involving more local organizations and 
companies in construction to reduce costs. The Karkheh dam 
would generate 400 MW of electricity and irrigate 220,000 ha 
in Khuzistan province. As part of an agreement signed in May 
1995 the People’s Republic of China was to co-operate in the 
building of the combined cyde power plant at Arak, and to take 
part in the construction of the Karun-3 and Karkheh dams. The 
Ministry of Energy stated in April 1995 that Godar-e-Landar 
and Karun were among 30 large dams under construction. Two 
of these dams, Shahid Abbaspur and Barun, were due to be 
completed by March 1996, while a number of others, including 
Tanguyeh in Kerman, Alavian and Nahand in ]^orassan, 
Raysar-Delvari in Bushehr and Salman Farsi, Kavar and Hanna 
in Pars, were to be completed later. The Ministry also reported 
that two large tunnels, Kuhrang and Gavmishan, were bemg 
completed to take water from the Karun river in Khuzistan to 
the Zayandehrud river in Esfahan. In May 1996 the Iran Water 
and Power Resources Development Co, an affiliate of the Mini- 
stry of Energy, invited international power generation com- 
panies to submit prequalification bids for the construction of 
four hydroelectric power plants: a 1-GW plant in Gotvand and 
a 750-MW plant on the Karun dam (Karun-4), both in Khu- 
zestan, a 320-MW plant in Hini and a 250-MW plant in Sazbon, 
both in Ram province. Companies submitting bids would also 
be required to arrange financing for the projects. In September 
1992 it was announced that the Government planned to extend 
the privatization programme to electricity generation plants. 
Most power stations would be run as independent companies, 
and 51% of shares in power plants were to be transferred to the 
staff. In mid-1998 Iran had an installed capacity of about 

24.000 MW, with another 4,600 MW coming jfrom private gener- 
ators. It is planned to increase the capacity of the national 
network to 96,000 MW by 2022. Power plants currently under 
construction, and due for completion by 2002, will add about 

13.000 MW to the national grid. Some 8,000 MW of this will 
come fiinm hydroelectric dams (although the proportion of hydro- 
electricity will fall m subsequent years). The balance of 

5.000 MW under construction comes firom gas-fiielled plants 
and jfiom combined-cycle facilities. An agreement worth about 
$l,000m. was signed in May 1999 between state-owned Mapna 
and Ansaldo Energia of Italy for the supply of 30 gas turbines 
(with an aggregate capaaty of 4,700 MW) for power plants in 
the south of Iran. 

In May 1987 Iran and Argentina signed a nuclear power co- 
operation agreement, the details of which were not disclosed, 
but were thought to include an Argentine letter of intent to 
supply a US $5.5m. reactor core and enriched uranium for a 
nuclear research centre to be established in Tehran University. 
Kraftwerk Union AG of the Federal Republic of (jermany 
(FRG— West (jermany) began building a 2,400-MW tvdn reactor 
nuclear plant at Bushehr before the Revolution; most of Uae 
work on the plant had been completed by the time of the 
outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War. After severe Iraqi air attacks 
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on the plant, however, the company withdrew its staff in 1987. 
The FRG Government refused to issue export licences for machi- 
nery and equipment until a peace agreement had been signed 
between Iran and Iraq. More than $3, 700m. has already been 
spent on the plant. Iran wishes to complete at least one of the 
1,200-MW reactors and has estimated the cost of this at about 
$l,000m. Independent sources, however, have argued that the 
true cost is more likely to be $3, 000m. and have advised agamst 
proceeding. The Ministry of Energy does not have responsibility 
for the Bushehr nuclear facility, and a decision to complete 
what could be one of Iran’s largest power plants could divert 
scarce financial resources from other parts of the country’s 
ambitious energy programme. Iran is believed to have received 
technicEd advice and training for its atomic engineers fium 
P akis tan. In November 1989 the head of the Atomic Energy 
Organization of Iran (AEOI) announced that work on the 
Bushehr nuclear power plant had recommenced, and it is 
thought that vital equipment, placed in storage during the 
Iran-Iraq War, has been reinstalled. In January 1992 it was 
reported that Brazil had offered to resell to Iran equipment 
purchased from the ERG for the construction of its third nuclear 
plant, which had been delayed as a result of financial problems. 
Such equipment could be used in the construction of the Bushehr 
plant. On 15 February 1993, during a tour of the facility. 
President Rafsanjani stated that the Bushehr plant would be 
completed, whatever the cost. In August 1992 the AEOI 
announced that it had filed international suits against Siemens 
of Germany (I&raftwerk Union AG’s parent company), for 
breaking the contract to complete ihe Bushehr reactor. 
Kraftwerk Union maintained that it was unable to do so because 
of a German government ban on the export of sensitive equip- 
ment. For some years negotiations with Indian, Russian and 
other suppliers ended in failure because of opposition from the 
USA (which suspects that Iran is trying to develop a nuclear 
weapon). However, in December 1993 the Russian ambassador 
to Iran stated that Russia had agreed in principle, to complete 
the Bushehr plant and to build a conventional power plant at 
Bushehr. A spokesman for Siemens stated ^at the main 
building at Bushehr would not be suitable for a Russian- 
designed reactor, and there was speculation that Iran may be 
planning to use some of the facilities at Bushehr to reduce the 
cost of the Russian reactor. In 1993 Iran signed an agreement 
with the People’s Republic of China for at least one 300-MW 
nuclear reactor, and, despite pressure from the USA, China has 
indicated that it plans to proceed with the agreement. Teams 
fi^m the Intemationad Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) visited 
nuclear sites in Iran m February 1992 and November 1993, 
reporting that they had found no evidence that Iran was devel- 
oping nuclear weapons. In January 1995 Russia signed a $800m. 
contract to build a 1,000-MW pressurized light-water-cooled 
WER-lOO reactor at Bushehr on the base of the reactor left 
unfinished by Siemens. Russia was also believed to have options 
on building three other reactors. The USA reiterated its opposi- 
tion to any nuclear co-operation with Iran by Russia, asserting 
that the deal would help Iran accelerate a secret programme to 
develop nuclear weapons. However, Russian officials expressed 
their determination to proceed with the deal and to sell nuclear 
reactors to Iran, and denied that work on the Bushehr project 
was in any way connected with the development of nuclear 
weapons. In March the head of the AEOI stated iMt some 200 
Russian and 500 Iranian experts and technicians were co- 
operating on the construction of the Bushehr reactor. In June 
1996 the Russian Government indicated that it would invest 
$60m. in the Bushehr project during 1996. A Russian intelli- 
gence agency issued a report in early 1995 supporting the 
IAEA’s assertion that there was no evidence of a military nucleau* 
programme in Iran. In April 1996 China also rejected US 
api^als not to sell nuclear reactors to Iran, and Chinese officials 
maintained that negotiations with Iran to supply two 300-MW 
nuclear reactors did not pose a threat to Ihe Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). The USA stated that nuclear co- 
operation and the ti^sfer of technology to Iran was dangerous 
as it was open to abuse. Iran appears to be aiming at a nuclear 
programme of 3,000 MW-5,000 MW, compared with the Shah’s 
ambitious programme of 24,000 MW. The AEOI argues that it 
needs to f a mili arize itself with nuclear technology in order to 
carry out medical and other civilian research and to place 


greater reliance on renewable sources of energy so that its 
hydrocarbon resources are available for export. At a nuclear 
safety summit meeting held in Moscow in April 1996 the Russian 
Minister of Nuclear Energy refused to discuss the Bushehr 
reactor, but insisted that the facility would use too little nuclear 
material to allow Iran to develop nuclear weapons. He added 
that IAEA officials had visited the plant and that Russia was 
adhering to the NPT. The USA continued to oppose the involve- 
ment of Russian companies in the project. In July 1997 the 
announcement that Russia was to assist Iran to complete the 
nuclear power plant at Bushehr prompted ihe USA to reiterate 
its concern lhat Iran might seek to exploit civilian nuclear 
technology for the development of nuclear weapons. In Sep- 
tember the US Vice-President announced that US investigators 
had concluded that Iran was engaged in a ‘vigorous effort’ to 
obtain technology for the manufacture of nuclear weapons and 
ballistic missiles capable of transporting them. (Earlier in Sep- 
tember tiie Russian authorities had stated that they would be 
willing to allow the USA to monitor the Bushehr nuclear plant.) 
In the same month it was reported that Israel was attempting 
to persuade the Clinton administration to impose sanctions on 
Russian organizations and companies involved in supplying 
missile technology to Iran. In October China announced an end 
to the sale of nuclear technology, as well as of conventional 
weaponry, to Iran. After allegations by both the USA and Israel 
that Iran had a secret nuclear plant at Neka, on the Caspian 
Sea coast, the IAEA stated in April 1996 that it had inspected 
all suspected nuclear sites in Iran and it had not discovered any 
nudear facilities at Neka. In June 1995 President Rafsanjani 
opened the first section of a nuclear research centre in East 
Azerbaijan province to enable experiments with preserving fresh 
fruit and vegetables by irradiation. A 6-kV solar power plant, 
built by the AEOI, opened in Ardakan, near Tehran, in 
November 1993. 

It was reported in October 1993 that now funds would be 
allocated to research into solar energy during the SFYDP. In 
May 1994 President Rafsanjani stated that there should be 
greater investment in new sources of energy in order to reduce 
dependence on oil. Iran’s first wind-powered electricity plant is 
being constructed at Maiyil, in the north-west of the country. 
In January 1996 President Rafsanjani, on a visit to a facility 
run by the AEOI to carry out nuclear, solar, tidal, geothermal 
and wind energy research, stated that Iran would continue with 
research on fusion and other alternative energy sources despite 
opposition from the USA. Iranian radio reported that the AEOI 
had set up four solar and wind-powered power plants. In Feb- 
ru^ 1996 it was aimounced that Iran, together with Russia, 
China and India, had agreed to establish the Asiatic Fund for 
Thermonuclear Research to explore the possibility of harnessing 
thermonuclear power for commercial purposes. 

In 1996/97 the industrial sector continued to be dominated 
by relatively few state enterprises accounting for 70% of manu- 
facturing value added. Real growth in 1996/97 reached 6.3%, 
while the share of industry in total value added increased to 
21.0% (from 19.7% in 1995/96 and 18.6% in 1994/95). The 
most dynamic industrial sub-sector in 1 996/97 was construction, 
which expanded by 10.6% (compared with 4.5% the previous 
year). 

Steel 

Post-Revolutionary government policies, like those of the Shah, 
have been directed towards achieving self-sufficiency in steel 
production and ending dependence on imports. In 1980 steel 
accounted for almost one-sixth of total imports. Consumption 
was estimated at 6m. metric tons per year in mid-1981 and was 
expected to rise to 10m. tons by 1983. Domestic production and 
development plans were severely affected by the Revolution and 
the war with Iraq. By early 1983, output had been raised to 
68,000 tons per month, equivalent to about 700,000 tons per 
year, produced by an old-fashioned coal-fired steel mill which 
was built by the USSR in Esfahan (formerly known as the 
Aryamehr Steel Mill), where installed capacity before the Revo- 
lution was claimed to be 1.1m. tons per year. Built under a 
US $286m. credit arrangement whidi had been concluded with 
the USSR in 1965, the mill came into operation in March 1973. 
Subsequently, however, the mill has been beset by technical 
and production problems. For some time output was running at 
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about 50% of its design capacity of 1.9m. tons per year. Agree- 
ments witj the former USSR to expand the obsolete facility 
api^ar to have been abandoned and in January 1992 Danieli of 
Italy won a $600m. contract to expand steel-making rolling 
capacity at the plant. In October 1994 it was reported that the 
plant was producing at 2m. tons per year, slightly above design 
capacity, and was no longer receiving state subsidies. A $470m. 
expansion plan was under way to raise output to 2.4m. tons per 
year in 1997. In December 1994 Danieli was reported to have 
renegotiated its contract at the plant and was to expand capacity 
at the existing Esfahan Steel Co complex to 3.2m. tons per 
year by adding a line for nearly 800,000 tons of flat products. 
Negotiations were also reported with a number of European 
firms for a complete change of instrumentation at the comply. 
Management of the plant was reported to have improved greatly, 
although it still suffered from overmanning despite a reduction 
of the work-force by one-third to 19,000. Further cuts were to 
be made to reduce the work-force to 12,000 by 1998. The Esfahan 
steel mill has become a centre for new technological develop- 
ments in steel. At the end of 1994 Esfahan Steel Go’s 
dfrector, Ahmad Sadeqi, claimed to have developed a commer- 
cially viable new direct-reduction process in steel manufacture 
at a pilot plant in Esfahan which is being patented under the 
name of Tahre Qaem. Sadeqi has stated that he plans to convert 
the Esfa h a n . steel mill from the coke-burning technology intro- 
duced by the former USSR to direct reduction, using natural 
gas. The cost of the new technology is projected at one-half 
of that of the Midrex direct-reduction modules installed at 
Mobarakeh. A private firm, one of 30 companies set up by former 
managers and employees at the Esfahan Steel Co to provide 
services ranging from transport to engineering, has commis- 
sioned a ferrosihcon pilot plant with a capacity of 3,000 tons 
per year, which is now supplying about one-third of ^e steel 
plant’s requirements for ferrosiJicon. A 30,000-tons-per-year 
ferro-manganese plant at the Esfahan industrial estate was due 
to be completed in 1995. The plant will supply botii tide Esfahan 
and Mobarakeh steel complexes. Hylsa of Mexico has a contract 
at Iran’s second largest production facility, the Ahwaz steel 
plant, to expand the unit’s capacity to 1.1m. tons per year and, 
eventually, to 1.7m. tons per year. The National Iranian Sted 
Co (NISCO) reported that the plant produced 805,000 tons of 
steel in the Iranian year ending 20 March 1993, an increase of 
54% over the previous year. In December 1993 it was reported 
that production at the plant had improved and that it was now 
producing quality sted for export. In December 1994 it was 
reported that Danieli had been contracted to carry out work 
wort! $100m. to improve flexibility in semi-finished products 
at Ahwaz, but some uncertainty was expressed over whether 
the project would go ahead. In June Kudiemukh Iron Ore Co of 
India signed an agreement with the NISCO to provide technical 
services for the Ahwaz steel plant. By 1996 the Ahwaz complex 
was producing 1.5m. tons annually. Furnace capacity was being 
increased by 3.2m. tons per year and there were plans for a 
new sheet mill with a capacity of 3.8m. tons per year. Another 
direct-reduction plant with a capacity of 700,000 tons per year 
using the new Iranian technology developed at Esfahan was 
planned to begin production in 1998. The Ahwaz Steel Company 
is to set up a $400m. turnkey flat products steel mill with a 
production capacity of 700,000 tons of wide plates per year, 
rising to 1.05m. tons per year. International steel manufacturers 
biddhig for the project (bids were opened in March 1999) include 
Danieli and Japan’s Nippon Steel. In September 1991 President 
Rafsanjani opened the first stage of the Mobarakeh steel mill 
in Es fahan , one of the most modem steel mills m the world. 
However, the plant was reported to have encountered problems 
achieving the target annual production capacity of 2.4m. tons, 
and in 1995 annual production capacity was only 1.6m. tons. 
NISCO planned to expand capacity to 3.2m. tons per year by 
March 1998. A reheating fiimace was to be built at the complex 
and MSCO has indicated that it may extend the hot and cold 
rolling mills to raise capacity to almost 5m. tons per year. In 
June 1989 the construction of a $192m. steel-rolling complex 
at Miyaneh, in East Azerbaijan province, was announced. In 
February 1992 a Japanese-Itahan consortium won a $550m. 
contract to build a steel plant near Yazd, which was inaugipated 
by President Rafsaiyani in June 1997. In March 1993 it was 
announced that Italy’s Simimpianti had won a $112m. contract 


to supply equipment, supervision, expertise and training for a 
specialized sted rnill near Mashad which will have an annual 
capacity of 250,000 tons. In late 1994 Danieli of Italy wm 
awarded a contract to build the steel-roUing mill at Miyaj^ 
find a second new min at Neishabur in Khorassan province. The 
Miyaneh min was to have a capacity of 350,000 tons and would 
process slabs imported from the CIS republics on the western 
side of the Caspian Sea. The $160m. Neishabur complex woydd 
have an initial capacity of 600,000 tons per year with production 
rising to 1.8m. tons. Li mid-1996 it was reported that NISCO 
had secured a $561m.-loan from Japanese and European banks 
to finance the renovation and upgrading of steel plants at 
Ahwaz, Khorassan and Miyaneh to be carried out by Danieli of 
Italy. The NISCO was also reported to be en^ged in negotia- 
tions with foreign companies for the construction of a lm.-tons- 
per-year integrated steel mill in Hormuzgan, near the Strait of 
Hormuz, and a 1.2m.-ton mill in Kerman. Financial difficulties 
may delay these projects until state insurance agencies resume 
cover for Iran. Hormuzgan is also the site of a ferro-alloy 
plant built with Chinese assistance. The $39m. plant became 
operational in early 1995, producing 16,000 tons per year of 
ferro-chrome and 20,000 tons per year of ferro-manganese. Some 
5,000 tons were exported to Japan in Apnl 1995 and the plant 
is expected to earn some $10m. per year in export sales. Between 
1981 and 1986 Iranian steel production officially totalled 5.3m. 
tons, of which 1.2m. tons were produced in 1986. According to 
the Ministry of Mines and Metals, Iran’s steel production in the 
year ending March 1989 totalled 1.4m. tons and rose to 3.8m. 
tons in 1992/93. Output for 1993/94 was projected at 4.5nL tons 
The Ministry of Mines and Metals had earlier forecast an 
expansion in output to 5.5m. tons per year by March 1994 when 
the first Five-Year Plan ended. Aitual output was well below 
target even according to tiie Ministry’s own figures. As part of 
its plan to increase production, Japan’s Nippon Steel Co was 
awarded a $1.8m. contract in May 1993 to improve the manage- 
ment of the NISCO. According to the Ministry of Mines and 
Metals, steel output rose to 4.6m. tons in the Iranian year 
ending 20 March 1995. According to the NISCO, steel output 
would reach 6m. tons in the Iranian year beginning March 1996. 
In 1996 NISCO announced a development plan to expand steel 
production capacity by Im. tons per year until 2006 when total 
capacity is projected to reach 17.5m. tons per year. The deputy 
minister for mines and metals was reported to have indicated 
that NISCO could be privatized within the next five years. In 
October 1992 it was reported that the International Institute 
of Iron and Steel had accepted Iran as a full member, as its raw 
steel production exceeded 2m. tons per year. For many years 
Iran ^s been a nugor purchaser of steel on the world market, 
and imports, principally from Spain and Japan, have averaged 
2m.-6m. tons per year. Domestic consumption of steel was 
estimated at 3.5m. tons per year in early 1989 and was projected 
to rise to 7m. tons annually as post-war reconstruction got 
under way. In January 1994 the Ministry of Mines and Metals 
announced that 1.35m. tons of steel had been exported during 
the first nine months of the Iranian year beginning March 1993. 
Total exports for 1994 were estimated at 1.5m. tons. Despite its 
emergence as a steel exporter, Iran is still a net importer of 
steel. Raw steel production in 1998/99 was 5.7m. tons. 

Petrochemicals 

The Shah had planned a huge petrochemical sector that would 
not only meet local demand, but also provide US$2,000m.- 
worth of exports by 1983. Development of the industry was 
paralysed after the Revolution. However, in 1983 the Ministry 
of Oil announced that it would place greater emphasis on further 
development and expansion of the petrochemicals industry. 
Several new plants were to be built with the aim of making 
Iran not only self-sufficient, but also an exporter of surplus 
nitrogenous fertilizer, plastics and other products; indeed, Iran 
intended to become a leading world producer of petrochemicals 
during the 1990s. At that time the sector comprised the following 
major ventures: the Iran Fertilizer Co, the Razi Chemical Co 
(formerly Shahpour), the Abadan Petrochemical Co, the Kharg 
Chemical Co, the Iran Carbon Co, the fran Nippon Chemicsd 
Co, Aliaf Co and Polyacryl Corpn. All these companies were 
nationalized in 1979 and were administered by i^e National 
Petrochemical Co (NPC) under the Ministry of Oil. 
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Under the Shah the cornerstone of the petrochemical industry, 
was the Iran-Japan petrochemical complex at Bandar Khomeini, 
whidi had a planned capacity of 300,000 metric tons per year 
of olefins and aromatics. This began in 1973 as a joint venture 
shared equally between the NIOC and a Mitsui-led consortium, 
the Iran Chemical Development Co (ICDC). It was originally 
rojected to cost US $300m., but this estimate had increased to 
3,000m. by 1979. The immense 13-unit complex was 85% 
finished at the time of the Revolution. Work was resumed briefly 
in the summer of 1980, but was halted again after Iraqi bombers 
attacked the plant several times in late September and early 
October. Disputes between the NPC and its Japanese partners 
were numerous. In mid-1984 Iran suspended a |l0.8m. interest 
payment on a loan because the Japanese consortium, concerned 
with safety in the war zone, had withdrawn its technicians from 
the site. After renewed Iraqi bombings in September 1984, the 
ICDC a^n withdrew all of its technicians. In February 1986 
Iran decided to end aU repayments on credits and loans received 
from Japan. In the late 1980s Mitsui estimated that it would 
cost at least $2,000m. to complete the scheme, taking into 
account extensive war damage and the fact that some of the 
original units were obsolete. Iran disputed these estimates. The 
Japanese consortium expressed its desire to withdraw from the 
scheme, but Iran stated that it wished to complete the project 
and claimed that the Japanese estimates were pessimistic and 
that the cost would be about $l,000m. In November 1989, 
afrer prolonged negotiations, the Japanese consortium agreed 
to dissolve 5ie $4,500m. partnership for the complex, and in 
February 1990, as part of the agreement, it paid the Iranian 
Government $9 10m. Dutch and German companies were con- 
tracted to help the NPC to reconstruct some of the complex’s 13 
units. In November 1990 the Daelim Industrial Co, a South 
Korean venture, secured a $150m. contract to reconstruct the 
olefins plant In April 1994 the head of the NPC stated that 
test production would start that month on the second phase of 
the complex which would treble annual production capacity to 
3m. tons. Three-quarters of the plant’s output had been sold in 
advance to German, French and Finnish companies to help 
finance its construction. The complex is the country’s biggest 
petrochemical plant Its second phase opened in August 1994 
and in September the head of the NPC stated that 500,000 tons 
of liquefied petroleum gas would be exported to South Korea in 
1995. This represented part of the $900m. of the plant’s produc- 
tion which had been sold in advance to fund consizuction. Under 
the SFYDP, which began in March 1995, the annual capacity 
of the olefin unit of the complex is to be doubled. In November 
1994 it was announced that the port of Bandar Khomeini 
and the nearby petrochemical complexes, the Bandar Khomemi 
complex and the Razi fertilizer complex, would be declared a 
protected industrial zone in early 1995. Free-zone regulations 
would apply to the region in order to promote joint ventures 
and attract foreign investment in petrochemicals. The NPC was 
trying to interest private investors in the construction of a 
methyl tertiary butyl ether plant at the Bandar I^omeini 
complex. In March 1995 the official news agency reported that 
the polyvinyl chloride unit at the complex had started production 
with an annual capacity of 175,000 tons. The aromatics unit 
was due to open later in 1995. In May 1996 the NPC announced 
plans to build a paraxylene plant with an annual capacity of 
150,000 tons at the Bandar Khomeini petrochemical plant. In 
mid-1999 NPC was finalising tender documents for an olefins 
plant, to be sited in the Bandar Khomeini special zone. The 
facility is scheduled to produce annually 700,000 tons of poly- 
ethylene, 300,000 tons of polypropylene and 105,000 tons of 
propylene. 

The expanded Shiraz petrochemical complex, located next to 
a smaller 20-year-old unit at Marvdasht, 50 km from the city, 
was opened in February 1986. The plant’s daily output has 
been increased nearly 10-fold to produce 1,200 metric tons of 
ammonia, 1,500 tons of urea, 100 tons of nitric acid and 750 
tons of ammonium nitrate. The initial capacity of the Shiraz 
plant was 500,000 tons per year, rising to 850,000 tons in 1987. 
A chloro-alkah umt with a capacity of 60,000 tons per year was 
completed in February 1989 at Shiraz, and the Shiraz methanol 
plant commenced production in May 1990. Contracts worth 
US $33m. were awarded to expand a dense soda ash plant and 
the amm onia plant. In September 1993 NPC officials reported 
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that the Razi fertilizer complex near Bandar Khomeini was 
operating at only three-quarters of its planned capacity of 2m. 
tons per year. In October 1994 it was announced that the war- 
damaged sulphuric acid unit at the Razi complex had resumed 
production at 1,320 tons per day. As part of the NPC’s ambitious 
petrochemicals expansion programme, a $2, 200m. complex has 
been constructed at Arak using feedstocks from the Esfahan 
refineiy and the new Arak refinery. The first phase of the 
complex was opened in July 1993, and planned output is 550,000 
tons of products per year. Another project was the petrochem- 
icds complex at Esfahan to produce benzene and toluene as 
well as polyethylene, polystyrene and polyols. In April 1994 it 
was reported that the Ministry of Heavy Industry had taken 
over responsibility for a $l,900m. olefins petrochemical complex 
at Esfahan from the NPC. The project would be financed by a 
buy-back arrangement. In October 1993 it was reported that 
the benzene plant would start production in March 1994 with 
an annual capacity of 50,000 tons. Japan’s Kawasaki Corpn and 
MW Kellog Co of the USA have built a petrochemical complex 
in Khorassan in the north-east of the country. Work on the 
plant, which is designed to produce 330,000 tons annually of 
ammonia and 495,000 tons annually of urea, began in 1988 and 
production was scheduled to start in March 1995. A $l,000m. 
petrochemical complex was also being built at Tabriz, near to 
the Tabriz refinery, and was due to become operational in March 
1995. A $80m. private sector petrochemical plant was also to 
be built at Tabriz, producing 50,000 tons of polypropylene, half 
of which would be exported. In October 1993 two German 
companies, Lurgi and BASF, were awarded the contract to set 
up and equip the plant for Polynar, a subsidiary of Narhan, a 
private consulting firm involved in local petrochemical and oil 
industries. The financial package was to be concluded in 1994 
and construction was due to be completed in throe years. Polynar 
was given the concession in 1992 by the NPC as part of its 
programme to encourage more private sector investment in 
petrochemicals. The Tabriz plant is reported to be one of nine 
petrochemical projects handed over to the private sector, 
including a 660,000-ton-per-year methanol plant and a 500,000- 
ton-per-year methyl tertiary butyl ether facility. In September 
1994 the head of the NPC stated that as part of the state 
company’s privatization programme, production units were 
being leased to the newly-established Petrochemical Investment 
Co as an intermediate step towards their flotation on the stock 
market. No further details were given. In October 1994 the NPC 
approached Lurgi of Germany to carry out basic engineering for 
a major new methanol plant on Kharg Island with construction, 
undertaken by local firms, beginning in 1995. The c''mplex 
would use gases from a petrochemical plant on the island and 
when operational would produce 660,000 tons of methanol and 
50,000 tons of acetic acid annually. Some two-thirds of the 
methanol output would be destined for export, with the balance 
fed to the new methyl tertiary butyl ether plant to be built at 
Bandar Khomeini (see above). In February 1996 it was reported 
that Belleli of Italy had been awarded a $7.5m. contract to 
supply two 250-ton petrochemical reactors early in 1997 for use 
in the methanol plant on Kharg Island. This plant is one of five 
petrochemical projects to be given priority during the second 
Mve-Year Plan which began in March 1995, The other projects 
include the expansion of the olefins unit at Bandar Khomeini, 
a methyl tertiary butyl ether plant in the south to manujfacture 
additives for 500,000 tons of unleaded gasoline per year, and 
two plastics plants. The five projects are estimated to require 
government investment of $l,800m. 

The total import bill for petrochemicals was US $l,500m. in 
1987. During the 1990s Iran sought to satisfy internal demands 
and have a surplus output to export a range of products. Output 
has risen steadily since the end of the war with Iraq, reaching 
2.1m. metric tons in 1989/90 and more than 3.5m. tons in 1990/ 
91. Output in 1991/92 totalled 4,3m. tons, according to the NPC, 
and 970,000 tons of petrochemicals were exported, worth $100m. 
About 5.4m. tons of petrochemicals were produced in 1992/93. 
In February 1994 the head of the NPC stated that annual 
production had reached 5.6m. tons, well below the target figure 
of 9m. tons planned for March 1994. However, in January 1996 
he claimed that petrochemical output had increased by almost 
40% in 1994, to 7.5m. tons, and would nse to 9m. tons in 1996 
and to 14.5m. tons by 2000. There were conflicting figures from 
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other sources. In March the Minister of Oil daimed that Iran’s 
annual output of petrochemical products was 9m. tons and 
would rise to 16.5m. tons by 2000. In late September 1994 
the Mimster of Economy and Finance claimed that ATiTniai 
production of petrochemicals had increased 20-fold since 1989, 
to about 8m. tons per year. The NPC reported that output in 
1995/96 rose by 1.2m. tons to 8.6m. tons, and t^t 2.4m. tons 
were exported. Other sources claimed that production at the 
end of 1996 was around 10m. tons per year and that « 
capacity would be increased to 15.5m. tons by 2000, with a 
higher proportion of output destined for export. The NPC pred- 
icted that petrochemical production would reach 11.8m. tons in 
1998/99, compared with 10.8m. tons in the previous year. In 
August 1993 the head of the NPC urged the Majlis to approve 
new incentives to encourage private and foreign investment in 
petrochemical projecte during the term of the SFYDP. He 
reported that 14 projects which commenced under the Plan 
ending in March 1994 had been delayed because of the shortage 
of funds. Foreign finance and expertise were urgently needed if 
the petrochemical sector was to be developed successfully over 
the next five years. The NPC was seehdbag approval from the 
Mfglis to guarantee foreign loans and secure concessionary 
domestic credit for private projects from March 1994. In October 
1994 the head of the NPC stated that no private local or foreign 
investors had expressed interest in petrochemical ventures. He 
was reported to have asked the Majlis to allow foreign investors 
to take 100% ownership in projects instead of the 49% currently 
permitted. In 1996 officials reported increased interest in the 
petrochemicals sector from private investors. In 1992 around 
1.6m. tons of petrochemicals were exported, earning $150m. 
Nevertheless, the head of the NPC stated in September 1993 
that Iran was stiU spending $3,000m. each year on petrochem- 
ical imports. The NPC stated that annual production m 1993/ 
94 was worth $l,000m. and was expected to rise to $l,800m. m 
1994/96. Petrochemical exports were estimated to have earned 
$200m. in 1993/94, and according to NPC earned $408m. in 
1995/96. Exports in 1996/97 were $606m,, and increased to 
$560m. in 1997/98. In the first half of 1998/99 exports were 
$265m. According to the NPC, more than 650,000 tons of sul- 
phur, from total production of 880,000 tons, was exported in the 
Iranian year ending 20 March 1994, making Iran the sixth 
biggest sulphur exporter in that period. The NPC stated in 
January 1995 that Iran was meeting 85% of its petrochemical 
needs from domestic production. 

The NPC’s five-phase strategic development plan for petro- 
chemicals in the period 1997-2013 (announced in 1997 and 
revised in early 1999) envisages total output rising to 30m. 
metric tons per year. The plan wiQ require investment of 
US $20, 600m. (phases three to five being open to foreign inves- 
tors on a buy-back basis). The first two phases are in progress. 
Phase three (comprising four large complexes to be sited at a new 
special zone at Bandar Asaluyeh and one at Bandar Khomeini 
special zone, with a projected combined annual capacity of more 
than 6.7m. tons) is on course to be completed between 2001 and 
2005. Grovemment predictions were that Iran’s share of world 
petrochemicals production would quintuple, to 2%, by 2005 and 
that the value of exports would rise from $500m. in 1999 to 
$2, 000m in 2005. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

The threat of a US naval embargo in the Gulf at the time of the 
hostage crisis in 1980 focused attention on land supply lines 
through the USSR and Turkey and air routes from Pakistan. A 
protocol with the USSR, including arrangements for land supply 
lines across the border, was approved by the Islamic Revolu- 
tionary Council in May 1980. After the Revolution, however, 
there was little investment in the transport and communications 
sector, and in many areas the low level of maintenance of roads 
and railways resulted in reduced efficiency of existing routes. 
Conflicts of interest over resource allocation affected Qie plan- 
ning of new roads, and there was pressure to give priority to 
improving transport in rural areas. Ministry officials criticized 
the ariTiiijil allocation of US $150m. for road construction as 
inadequate. They argued that two-thirds of the $30,000m. spent 
on transporting goods within the country is wasted because 
of inadequate transport facilities and poor co-ordination. This 
situation appeared to be changing, however, and in 1990 the 


Ministry of Roads and Transport announced that expenditure 
on the transport system during the 1990-1994 Development 
Plan’s term would totkl some $16,000m., including $4,300m. m 
convertible currency. In August 1993 it was reported that the 
Government planned to denationalize a wide range of transport 
activities and that a detailed plan would be completed by the 
Ministry of Roads and Transport early in 1994. The involvement 
of the private sector in the country’s transportation system has 
been encouraged by the Grovemment since 1991 and a number 
of projects have already been offered to the private sector. These 
indude the new Tehran international airport, the motorway 
from Tehran to the Caspian Sea, and a railway line from Mashad 
to Bafq. The Supreme Administrative Council wants to reduce 
state expenditure on transport in the future by involving ^e 
private and co-operative sectors in developing and maintai n i n g 
all parts of the transport network. In December 1992 the Mini- 
stry of Roads and Transport stated that more than 1,400 km of 
roads had been repaired since March and that another 11,000 
km were under construction. In November 1993 it was reported 
that the Ministry of Roads and Transport had approved the 
$800m. motorway from Tehran to Chsdus on the Caspian Sea 
and that the private sector had been invited to participate in 
its constmction. 

The State Railways Organization is extending and upgrading 
the country’s 6,000-km rail network with the assistance of 
several international firms. The major improvement since the 
Revolution has been the opening of the final section of electrified 
track on the 146-km link between Tabriz and Djulfa, used to 
bring imports from the former USSR. Priority was given to 
completing a 730-km line connecting Bandar Abbas to Bafq and 
the natio]^ network, and to constructing a 560-km line from 
Kerman to Zahedan, providing a link with Pakistan. In August 
1992 Iran and Pakistan agreed to establish a joint venture to 
lay track between Bafq and Bandar Abbas. In September 1992 
Pakistan Railways engineers were due to visit Tehran in order 
to discuss the rehabilitation of the 540-km Kerman-Zahedan 
and the 500-km Kerman-Bandar Abbas fines. The 112-km line 
from Bandar Khomeini to Ahwaz was to be double-tracked, in 
order to reduce congestion at the port, and long-term projects 
included double-tracking the fine from Tehran to Ahwaz and 
the construction of new lines. The first phase of construction of 
a 175-km fine from Mashad to Sarakhs by the Engineering 
Corps of the Islamic Revolutionary Guards Corps began in May 
1992. Since the disintegration of the USSR the fine now forms 
part of a plan to link the rail systems of the independent former 
Soviet Central Asian republics to the Iranian national network 
and the Gulf, thus establishing Iran as the gateway to Central 
Asia. In March 1995 President Rafsam'ani opened the 730-km 
Bafq-Bandar Abbas railway at a ceremony attended by the 
Presidents of Turkmenistan, Kyrgyzstan, Armenia and Afghani- 
stan. The new rail fink, which cost nearly $900m. and took 13 
years to build, finks Iran’s main port, Bandar Abbas, with the 
national network, which in turn connects with the Turkish 
railway system. In the north-west, the national network runs 
to the Azerbaijan border and in the north-east local contractors 
are completing a 140-km fink to the Turkmen border at Sarakhs. 
At the opening ceremony President Rafsanjani stated that the 
new rail link was important for the former Soviet republics of 
Central Asia and the Caucasus, providing them with tihie option 
of another link to the world, removing the monopoly of only one 
route. He invited Arab Gulf states to use the Ime for access to 
areas north of Iran. In April 1995 it was reported that the 
Indian Railway Construction Co (Ircon) might participate in 
building a 780-km rail fink between Mashad and Bafq. The 
scheme would cost $400m. and would provide direct access from 
Bandar Abbas to Ibe Turkmen border at Sarakhs. Ircon was 
asked to submit offers for track and signalling work for sections 
of the Kerman-Zahedan railway link and was awarded a $25m. 
contract to install signalling equipment on the Ahvaz-Bandar 
Khomeini line. The 110-km fine from Ahwaz to Khorramshabr 
reopened in July 1989. Under the FFYDP $6,800m. was allo- 
cated to the State Railways Organization. It was aimed to 
increase annual transport capacity to 10m. passengers and 
25m.metric tons of freight. About 1,000 km of new track were 
to be completed by 1995 and 1,750 Im of existing track were to 
be renovated during the same period. In February 1994 the 
deputy director of the State Railways Organization stated that 
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the railways carried 9m. passengers a year and 19m. tons of 
freight. During preliminsuy discussions about the SFYDP the 
Minister of Roads and Transport stated that the allocation to 
railways should be doubled, to $ 17,700m. It was reported in 
May 1999 that European railway equipment manufacturers 
were trying to organize $500m. of finance for construction of a 
high-speed railway line between Qom and Esfahan. The 250- 
km line is part of the 400-km Tehran-Esfahan scheme started 
some years ago and completed up to Qom. An underground 
railway project for Tehran began m the late 1970s, but work 
stopped for some 10 years after the Revolution. Construction 
began again in the late 1980s, but negotiations with foreign 
suppliers were not completed because of financing problems. 
Oidy a few contracts were awarded, including a $62m. deal for 
a maintenance workshop with HMT International of India. 
However, in May 1995 the Tehran Urban and Suburban Railway 
Co signed the last of three contracts with Chinese companies to 
supply equipment for two under^ound railway lines, including 
rolling stock, locomotives, and signalling equipment, and for a 
rapid transit line west of the capital. Together the contracts are 
worth $573m. Some 80% of the civil engineering work on the 
two underground lines had already been completed. One 32-km 
line will link north and south Tehran, and a second 20-km line 
will run east-west across the dty. The ori^al plan envisaged 
five lines, but officials indicated that a decision on the remaining 
three lines would only be taken if the first phase of the project 
proved successful. The third contract is for a 43-km electrified 
railway from Tehran to the western suburb of Karaj. There was 
some criticism that Chinese companies had been awarded the 
work. Accordmg to some experts, the People’s Republic of China 
is inexperienced in such projects and has awarded its own 
underground railway schemes to European companies. Finan- 
cial reasons appear to have determined the choice of Chinese 
companies as Tehran encountered financial difficulties in its 
discussions with European contractors. In March 1996 it was 
reported that the Tehran Urban and Suburban Railway Co had 
arranged for two letters of credit, worth $230m., to be opened 
in favour of the Chinese companies providing equipment for 
the Tdiran underground railway system, with a third, worth 
$4,270m., to be opened in the Iranian year beginning 21 March 
1996. The three Chinese companies involved in the project 
are China North Industries Corpn, China National Technology 
Import and Export and China International Trust and Invest- 
ment Corpn. The first underground line was due to start oper- 
ating in February 1997. It was reported in December 1998 that 
China had started shipping underground railway trains ordered 
by Iran, under a $138m. contract to supply 217 trains by early 
2001. In May 1996 a 300-km railway hne was opened linldng 
the Iranian national network with that of the former Soviet 
Union and allowing Turkmenistan access to Iran’s Gdf ports. 
As part of an accord signed in February 1996, France is to assist 
in the construction of an express rail link between Tehran 
and Esfahan. 

In the ports sector a decision was taken in September 1981 
to complete work on a major extension of Bandar Abbas, a 
project designed before the Revolution but scaled down after 
the fall of the Shah. Because of war damage at the traditional 
seaports of Bandar Khomeini and Khorramshahr, Iran became 
heavily dependent on Bandar Abbas for its sea-borne imports. 
A new port. Bandar Shahid Rajai, was inaugurated in 1983, 
handling 9m. metric tons of the total of 12m, tons of cargo 
passing through Iran’s Persian Gulf ports every year. Work on 
the port development at Bandar Abbas began in February 1986. 
However, only two of the original three phases of the project 
have been completed. There are plans to build a new jetty at 
the port for mmeral exports, at a cost of US $770m. The jetty 
will have a handling capacity of 10m. tons per year. Two new 
orts at Chah Bahar (the first called Shahid Beheshti, costing 
37m.) were opened in February 1984 and September 1988, 
respectively, while Bushehr port is being expanded. The 
Ganaveh oil export port, with an export capacity of 2m. b/d, was 
opened in August 1988. Before the cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq 
War was announced, in preparation for a possible international 
economic embargo and closure of the Gulf to shipping, Iran made 
arrangements to use ports and oil refineries in neighbouring 
countries. Agreements were signed with Pakistan, Turkey and 
the USSR. Pakistan agreed in October 1987 to permit Iran’s 


use of Karachi and Qasim ports to import up to 2m. tons 
of goods. In August 1992 it was announced that the port of 
Khorramshahr, destroyed in the Iran-Iraq War, had been reop- 
ened to freight traffic. In November 1994 it was reported that 
four new jetties were to be built at Bandar Anzali port on the 
Caspian Sea as part of a $2.2m. expansion project. The tonnage 
of goods handled by the port increased by almost one-third in 
1994 compared with the previous year. In January 1996 it was 
reported that Iran was building a harbour on the disputed Gulf 
island of Abu Musa and that the first of two port jetties would 
be operational in March. 

One of Iran’s major transport projects is the construction of 
the Imam Khomeini international airport south-west of Tehran. 
When the first phase was completed in 1997 the airport was 
reportedly capable of handling 12m. passengers per year, and 
it will eventually have a capacity of 30m. passengers per year. 
It was hoped that tiie new airport would replace Mehrabad 
Airport for all international flights and would be linked to 
T^ran by a special underground railway system. In July 1992 
it was announced toat some US $800m. in foreign credits had 
been allocated towards the cost of completing Imam Khomeini 
International Airport, and another $350m. to other airports. 
Some IR 30,000m. was spent on airport modernization during 
1991/92. Abadan airport reopened in 1991 and starUid handling 
international traffic in January 1994. The Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization announced in early 1995 that 56 airports would be built 
under the SFYDP and another 43 airport projects undertaken 
in subsequent years. In December 1995 Adroports do Paris 
won the design contract for the terminal at Imam Khomeini 
international airport, and in February 1996 an agreement was 
signed under the terms of which France would assist in estab- 
lishing repair facilities and other services at the new interna- 
tional airport. In March 1996 it was reported that in order to 
improve the country’s air transport the Supn^me Economic 
Council had allocated $164m. for 10 radar units, $17m. for 
compass units and additional sums for new equipment for the 
control towers of Tehran and Shiraz airports and to pay for the 
leasing of 10 passenger aircraft. In recent years the national 
carrier, Iran Air, which uses Boeing and Airbus aircraft, has 
experienced problems obtaining more aircraft from the USA 
and Europe owing to economic sanctions. Although Iran took 
delivery of two Airbus passenger jots in 1994/95, restrictions on 
further purchases from the West prompted it to charter Russian 
aircraft to meet the shortfall in capacity. Iran also entered 
into a joint venture with the Ukrainian aircraft manufacturer 
Antonov for the construction at Esfahan of up to 10 An-140 
passenger jets per year, with production scheduled to begin in 
1999. It was announced in May 1999 that Iran Air (witih a 
current fleet of 32 aircraft) had received government approval 
to buy four Airbus aircraft. This would raise the airline’s Airbus 
fleet to 11, suggesting that the Iranian aviation industry is 
planning a long-term shift away from reliancci on US suppliers 
to their European counterparts. According to figures published 
by their International Air Transport Association, Iran Air car- 
ried 907,000 international and 6,238,000 domestic passengers 
in 1997. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Iran’s exports of crude petroleum or petroleum products account 
for the mggor part of the country’s export revenue. After the 
1979 Revolution the Government declared that it would pursue 
an increase in trade with Islamic and developing countries. 
New trading patterns have emerged, but Iran remains heavily 
dependent on the advanced industrial economies because of its 
oil and gas output. 

For several years following the Revolution, government policy 
concerning foreign trade favoured forms of trade other than 
cash payments. Straight barter— a direct exchange of goods 
for oil— was rare; mu^ more common were the counter-trade 
triangle and the clearing account. Dunng the early part of 
1985, however, the Government urged foreign suppliers to take 
payment for goods in crude oil in order to maintain oil exports 
at a time of weak demand, and to conserve reserves of foreign 
exchange. The shift in policy caused argument within the estab- 
lishment. The Minisl^ of Oil would have preferred to sell 
petroleum for cash, as it foresaw an improvement in the market. 
In the second half of April, partly owing to barter deals, oil 
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exports reached post-revolutionary peak of more tha-n 2.3m. 
b/d and the practice of barter trading lost some of its appeal. 
From May, customers for bartered oil were required to refine it 
in their own countries and to supply it to their domestic markets 
alone. By 1991 existing barter arrangements, mainly with east 
European countries, were being progressively terminated in 
favour of cash transactions. 

The post-Revolution Government declared itself in favour of 
the nationalization of foreign trade, and progress was made 
towards its achievement. Nearly all foreign trade was chan- 
nelled through government-controlled purchasing and distribu- 
tion companies (PDCs), of which 13 were established during 
the 1980s for chemicals, electrical appliances, electronic and 
simgical instruments, food processing, a variety of light indus- 
trial products, machinery and spare parts, metals, plastics 
materials, textiles, tools and hardware, and wood and paper. 
Their main aim was to exercise strict controls over prices and 
import levels. In spite of the nationalization measures, the 
Government found it difficult, in practice, to exercise proper 
control over all aspects of imports and distribution. Conse- 
quently, by 1991 the PDCs were being progressively dissolved, 
and efforts were under way to simplify regulations to 
e l i m i na te bureaucratic obstacles to international trade. The 
PDCs were officially abolished in August 1991. Part of the 
responsibility for foreign trade lay wiffi the Ministry of Com- 
merce and part with Bank Mark^i (the central bank), which 
exerted considerable control over foreign ttade through con- 
straints on letters of credit and the issue of regulations. How- 
ever, in April 1995 President Rafsanjani conformed that the 
Ministry of Commerce now had sole responsibility for trade 
policy. 

Oil revenues fell sharply in 1993 due to low international oO 
prices, and in the year 1993/94 it was estimated that they 
would not exceed US $12, 000m. Oil revenues for 1994/95 were 
projected at only $10,150m., but in October 1994 tibe Mimster 
of Oil annoimced that revenues had exceeded the official budget 
projections by 20% and that this trend would continue until 5ie 
end of the year. Observers predicted total revenues in 1994/95 
of $12,000m.-$14,000m. In May 1995 the Majlis approved the 
1995/96 budget, which estimated oil revenues at $13, 500m., 
based on a crude oil price of $15 a barrel. In June 1995 the 
Minister of Oil forecast oil revenues of $16,000m. in 1995/96 on 
the basis of higher oil prices. In April 1996 the Minister of Oil 
confirmed that oil revenues in 1995/96 were almost $16,000m., 
$l,600m. above the budgeted figure. The 1996/97 budget forecast 
oil revenues of just under $16,000m., based on a crude olL price 
of $15.5 per barrel. 

Despite the enactment of US legislation in 1996 seeking to 
penalize non-US firms investing in Iran’s oil and gas industry, 
independent analysts argued that the country’s oil export 
capacity was unlikely to be affected (see above). Non-oil exports 
earned US $4,825m. in 1994/95, but their value fell sharply, to 
$3, 200m., in 1995/96 after strict foreign-exchange restrictions 
were imposed in May 1995, requiring exporters to repatriate all 
their earnings at the official exchange rate of $1 = IR 3,000 (see 
Finance). However, a senior official of the central bank claimed 
that exporters had tended to under-report their earnings since 
the introduction of the new restrictions and argued l^at the 
main reason why earnings had fallen was the Government’s 
ban on exports of manufactured goods, such as steel and petroch- 
emicals, and of certain agricultural products in short supply. 
The ban on industrial exports may have cost the Government 
$600m. in foreign-exchange earnings, but it was claimed that 
the restrictions had helped to control infiation. As a result of 
higher oil prices, the value of Iranian exports during the first six 
mon'is of 199^97 rose to $10, 700m., compared with $9,500m. 
during the equivalent period for 1995/96. Oil and gas revenues 
rose fi:om $7,700m. in the first half of 1995/96 to $9,300m. in 
the first half of 1996/97, suggesting that oil and gas exports for 
the whole of 1996/97 would total some $18, 500m. In contrast, 
non-oil exports for 1996/97 decreased to about $2, 800m., owing 
mainly to government-imposed currency restrictions. The value 
of Iranian exports was $18,500m. in 1997/98 ($15, 464m. fi:om 
oil and gas, and $3,042m. from non-oil sources), but that figure 
was predicted by the Bank Markazi to fall to $13, 300m. in 1998/ 
99, owing to low oil revenues. It was later reported that non-oil 
exports earned about $3, 000m., down 2% from the previous 
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year. Industrial exports were worth $l,600m., agricultural goods 
$750m., and carpets and handicrafts $700m. , ^ 

A trade surplus of US $6, 818m. was recorded in 1994/95 
deficits in the two previous years) on the strength of exports 
valued at $19, 435m. (of which $14, 604m. was from oil and gas) 
and imports down to $12,617m. In 1995/96 the surplus was 
somewhat lower, at $5, 586m., from exports of $18, 360m. 
($15,103m. from oil and gas) and imports of $12,774m. In 1996/ 
97 the surplus recovered to a record $7, 402m. from exports of 
$22, 391m. ($19,271m. from oil and gas) and imports of 
$14, 989m. In 1997/98 a reduced trade surplus, of $3,6 11m., was 
recorded as a result of exports valued at $18, 506m. ($15, 464m. 
from oil and gas) and imports of $14,995m. In 1998/99 imports 
declined to |l3,889m. and exports to $12,993m. (including 
$9,900m. from oil and gas), producing a trade deficit of $896m., 
which contributed to a current-account deficit of $2, 227m. Provi- 
sional figures for 1999/2000 showed a recovery to a trade surplus 
of $6,000m. (from exports of $20, 000m. and imports of 
$14, 000m.) and a current-account surplus of $4, 500m. 

In 1995/96 Japan remained substantially Iran’s largest cus- 
tomer, taking 16.1% of exports by value, followed by Italy (8.6%), 
the United Kingdom (7.8%) and South Korea (6.0%). In the 
same year, Germany remained Iran’s most important source of 
imports with 14.4% of the total, followed by Japan (7.2%), 
Belgium (5.4%), ^entina (4.4%), Italy (4.3%), Switzerland 
(4.1%) and the United Kingdom (4.1%). Japanese imports frnm 
Iran increased from US $3, 281m. in 1996 to $3,556m. in 1997, 
while the value of exports rose from $715.8m. to $884.5m. over 
the period. However, Italy replaced Japan as Iran’s second 
largest supplier in 1998, exporting goods and services worth 
$945m. Geicman imports from Iran fell sharply, to DM 379.6m. 
in 1998 from DM 613m. in 1997. Exports were worth 
DM 1,520m. in 1997, falling to DM 1,207m. m 1998. 

In July 1993 Bank Markazi relaxed restrictions on imports 
of prim^ raw materials and spare parts, and at the same time 
restrictions were tightened on cheap consumer imports through 
the country’s free zones. These measures were designed to 
assist local industry, following complaints finm industrialists. 
However, the Governor of the centrd bank urged industrialists 
to restrict their cash imports to the most urgent commodities 
and to use medium-term rather than short-term credit facilities. 
The new measures were welcomed by industrialists, but they 
also increased the demand for foreign exchange— resulting in a 
fall in the rial’s free-market value. In October 1993 it was 
reported that the Majlis had authorized the Government to 
increase customs tar^s to help protect local industry from 
cheap imports. The 95% devaluation of the rial in Mar(fo 1993 
effectively cut import duties. The import tax on primary raw 
materials for industry, together with machinery and spare parts 
that could not be manufactured locally, was not to be raised. It 
was expected to take some months to prepare the necessary 
export-import legislation. In March 1994 the Government made 
the Ministry of Commerce responsible for the administration of 
export-import regulations. In October 1994 the Ministry of 
Commerce imposed restrictions on exports of raw materials in 
order to counteract shorties in supplies to domestic factories 
and shops. The new policy began with a temporary ban on 
food exports, but also affected a wide range of raw materials 
including petrochemicals and steel and was predicted to slow 
down the high rate of growth of non-oil export earnings. The 
new regulations required the internal market to be saturated 
with a particular raw material before an export licence could 
be issued for it. The restrictions were extended to cover the 
Iranian year beginning 21 March 1995. In May strict foreign- 
exchange restrictions were imposed, requiring exporters to repa- 
triate all their earnings at the official exchange rate of 
US $1 = IR 3,000 (see Investment and Finance). 

In 1996 Iran applied to join the World Trade Organization, 
but the application was blocked by the USA There were also 
differences within the Iranian leadership over the application. 
President Rafsanjani and his supporters were keen to promote 
the liberalization of trade and therefore favoured membership, 
but they were opposed by conservative clergy and tradition^ 
merchants who feared that their control over the country’s trade 
would be weakened. 

Since the late 1980s Qeshm and Kish Islands in the Gulf 
have been developed as free-trade and industrial zones. Kish 
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Island was designated a free zone before the Revolution. The 
port of Chalibahar has also been designated a free zone and is 
being promoted as the gateway to the former Soviet republics 
of Central Asia. In addition, there are three special trade zones 
for transit trade in Siijan, Sarakhs and Bandar Enzeli. After a 
prolonged debate and amendments demanded by the Council of 
Constitutional Guardians, the legislation confirming the specif 
status of the free zones was ratified in September 1993, but it 
was another year b^ore basic regulations governing mvestment 
in the free zones was completed. The free zones are intended to 
act as centres of production, export and tourism attracting 
foreign investment and promoting non-oil exports. They are 
exempt from most restrictions in force on the mainland. All 
foreign investments in these zones are guaranteed, profits can 
be repatriated and disputes taken to international arbitration. 
Foreign ownership is allowed up to 100%. Foreign banks and 
foreign credit institutions are also allowed to set up branches 
in the free zones where the exchange rate will be determined 
by tihe free market. In 1993, however, there was criticism that 
the free zones were using tibeir special status to import some 
US $l,500m. of finished consumer products into Iran every year. 
In July 1993 business people and government agencies were 
banned from purchasing individual travellers’ rights to bring in 
goods from the free zones to form large-scale commercial import 
operations. In November 1993 the amount of goods traveUers 
can bring into Iran from the free zones was reduced from $700 
to $200 from Kish and $80 from Qeshm. In December 1993 it 
was reported that President Rafsanjani had dismissed the heads 
of the country’s free zones and there was speculation that this 
action was taken because of their opposition to these new 
restrictions. According to the General Secretary of the High 
Council of Free-Trade Zones, Morteza Alviri, in a statement at 
the beginning of 1995, Qeshm had attracted most attention 
from potentid investors because it offers discounted natural 
gas to energy-intensive industries. Negotiations were under 
way with the Ministry of Oil so that the free zone could offer 
gas at prices competitive with other free zones in the Gulf 
region. In early February 1995 the High Council approved 
a proposal by the Daewoo Corpn of South Korea to build a 
petrochemical plant on Qeshm, and Sun-Lin of Singapore signed 
a memorandum of understanding for a 180,000 b/d oil refinery 
there. Kobe Steel of Japan was negotiating to set up a hot- 
briquetted iron plant, and INDCONS of India proposed building 
a $350m, fertilizer plant to produce urea and ammonia. Alviri 
admitted that infrastructure was still inadequate at Qeshm, 
but stated that an international airport would be opened later 
in 1995. In March 1996 the head of the Qeshm Free Zone 
Authority reported that the free zone had attracted $4,000m. 
from 541 investors and that many projects had been carried 
out, including the construction of a ferro-manganese plant and 
an aluminium smelter. The island’s population was reported to 
have increased by 40%, to 75,000, in recent years and was 
expected to exceed 400,000 within 10 years. The aluminium 
smelter on Qeshm is a joint venture between IMme Interna- 
tional, a British-registered Iranian company, and the Qeshm 
Free Zone Authority. A 33,000-ton-per-year potline has been 
purchased from ZSNP of Slovakia. Production at the $30m. 
plant, known as Qeshm Alum, was scheduled to begin in early 
1997. Most of the raw materials will come from domestic sources, 
but production will be mainly for export. There are plans to 
espand the smelter’s annual capacity to 150,000 tons, with a 
possible further expansion to 200,000 tons per year. Qeshm 
^um is Iran’s first privately-owned aluminium smelter. There 
is a state-owned smelter at Arak, which produces some 120,000 
tons per year, and another, with a capacity of 110,000 tons per 
year, near Bandar Abbas which was due to start production from 
1997 (see ^ove). In April 1996 the M^lis approved legislation to 
relax foreignexdiange rules in the free-trade zones. Under the 
new rules, exchange dealings are allowed at a free market rate 
^d branches of foreign banks in the zone are placed under 
international regulations. The new legislation also permitted 
the free transfer of hard currency from the free trade zones 
abroad and into Iran. Transfers into the zones from the rest of 
the country remain strictly controlled by the state. Later in the 
year the Majlis amended the legislation at the insistence of the 
Council of Guardians so that the established IR 3,000 = $1 
export rate would apply to the free zones. Proposed legislation 
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(initiated in October 1998) that would allow private banks to 
set up operations in Iran’s free zones and for foreign firms to 
hold majority stakes (rather than the 49% ceiling) in companies 
in these areas has been approved by the Majlis but, as of June 
1999, was awaiting endorsement by Iran’s Expediency Council 
(which arbitrates between the Majlis and Council of Constitu- 
tional Guardians). 

INVESTMENT AND FINANCE 

The five-year development planning concept was introduced in 
1947 by the Shah’s regime, whose fifth and last plan ended in 
March 1978. A projected sixth plan remained unpublished at 
the time of the 1979 Revolution. What became known as the 
First Five-Year Development Plan (FFYDP) of the new Islamic 
Republic, drafted in 1981-82 was scheduled to begin in March 
1983 but was deferred owing to the demands of the 1980-88 
war with Iraq. The FFYDP was eventually introduced in Jan- 
uary 1990, its primary objective being ‘to remove the legacy of 
the economic burdens brought about by the Iraqi invasion of 
Iran’. It envisaged an annual growth rate of 8%, the creation of 
some 2m. new jobs, the rehabilitation and expansion of the 
industry, and greater decentralization and private-sector parti- 
cipation. 

Despite various inhibiting factors, including rapid population 
increase and endemic inflation, the FFYDP was hailed as a 
success by tiie Government. In a review of the plan published in 
September 1994, Bank Markazi recorded that US $110, 000m., 
mostly generated from oil revenues, had been disbursed among 
the various development sectors, compared with $ 128,000m. 
originally envisaged. The FFYDP’s major achievements report- 
edly included the transfer of a number of public-sector industries 
to the private sector; average annual GDP growth of 7.3%; an 
increase of per caput GDP from IR 197,000 to [R 246,000; yearly 
rises in private and public consumption of 7.7% and 5.5% 
respectively; and annual growth of 5.6% in agriculture, 16% in 
the industrial sector, 18.9%^ in water, gas and electricity, and 
11.9% in the transport sector. However, following rapid expan- 
sion in the five plan years, buoyed by an increase in world oil 
prices and the temporary lifting of OPEC quotas (resulting from 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait), decreasing oil prices in 1992 and a 
consequent decline in imports by the Government resulted in a 
deceleration of economic growth. Additionally, macroeconomic 
imbalances emerged, including a deteriorating balance of pay- 
ments and an increase in external debt arrears, while govern- 
ment investment continued to outpace private investment, at 
14.1% and 8% respectively. 

The Second Five-Year Development Plan (SFYDP) took into 
account the achievements and failures of the FFYDP with 
a specific objective to complete unfinished infrastructure and 
development projects. Covering the period March 1995 to 2000, 
the SFTOP envisaged an annual average GDP growth rate of 
5.1% over the five years (including 1.6% for the oil sector, 4.3% 
for agriculture, 5.9% for industry and mining, and 3,1% for ftie 
services sector), an average annual inflation rate of 12.4% and 
the creation of a further 2m. new jobs. Imports were projected 
to increase at an average annual rate of 4.3%, oil exports at 
3.4% per year and non-oil exports at 8.4% per year. Development 
and administrative expenditure was projected to total 
US $135, 500m. over the plan period, deriving principally from 
anticipated oil revenues of $86, 500m. (later revised down to 
$64,0()0m.) and tax revenues of $40,400m. The key SFTOP 
objectives and policies in the external sphere were that the 
foreipi-exchange system should be based on a managed unified 
fioating exchange rate consistent with maintaining converti- 
bility of the rial for current international payments; and that 
the level of customs tariffs should take account of the need to 
protect domestic producers and consumers and to maintain 
comparative advantage for Iranian goods in international mar- 
kets. In the fiscal sector, plan objectives included increasing the 
^are o^rec^taxes (excluding wage taxes) in total tax revenue; 

takmg a tax system reform. In the agricultural sector, tie 
naaintenance of sustained growth was to be combined with the 
aim of reducing subsidies and making tiem more transparent 
in the budget. In the social sphere, the SFTOP gave special 
attention to the role of mothers ‘in the shaping of society and 
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its hu m a n resources’, establishing as a national priority the 
eradication of illiteracy among young mothers. 

^e Third Five-Year Development Plan (Tl^P), as tabled 
in August 1999 and beginning in March 2000, set an ambitious 
target of 6% annu^ GDP growth over the period of the plan, 
while a nn ua l inflation would be kept to no more than 16% and 
unemployment reduced to 10%. Aiming at the total restruc- 
turing of the economy, particularly throu^ privatization of 
m^or industries such a s co mmunications, postal services, rail- 
ways and tobacco, the TFYDP was based on an assumed oil 
price of US $12.50 per barrel and projected hard-currency requi- 
rements of $112,400m. over the five-year period, of which about 
one-half would come fi'om oil and gas export revenues. 

As part of the envisaged new economic regime under the 
TFYDP, the ^vemment in November 1999 adopted a decree 
on the attraction and protection of foreign investment specifying 
that to qualify for protection projects must contribute to incre- 
asing non-oil exports, fill production gaps, promote the exploita- 
tion of mineral resources, improve market competition and raise 
the quahty of goods and services. Foreign investment in oil and 
mining enterprises was limited to 49%, but other qualifying 
ventures would be open to 80% foreign participation. It was 
stated that both these ceilings could be raised in special circum- 
stances as determined by the Government, while ceilings for 
foreign participation were lifted entirely for build-operate- 
transfer (EOT) or buy-back joint ventures. 

The first post-revolutionary budget, for the Iranian year 1979/ 
80, was set at US $34,000m., a little more than one-half of the 
target that was set during the previous year by the Shah’s 
regime. The following year’s budget (1980/81) was set at 
$4(),000m., including provisions for a deficit of $6,500m. In fact, 
the deficit amounted to almost $12,000m., mainly because of the 
fall in the Government’s petroleum revenues from an estimated 
$23,000m. to $ll,900m. For 1981/82 the bu^et was set at 
$44,000m. and it was forecast that there would be no deficit, 
the entire expenditure plan being financed throu^ petroleum 
revenues and taxes, and petroleum production being boosted to 
the point where sufficient revenue was earned. However, the 
Governor of the Bank Markazi criticized the use of non-replen- 
ishable resources to finance excessive current expenditures, as 
a matter of principle, and also stressed that, with the world 
glut of oil, it would be practically impossible to raise enough 
money from petroleum. Many members of the Majlis also 
attacked the budget strongly. In July 1981 the Majhs reduced 
total allocations to $37,000m. Some $2, 500m. was subtracted 
from defence expenditure, and $3,100m. from the Development 
Plan. An overall reduction of 5% in expenditure by government 
departments was also demanded. Even so, a deficit of $8,500m. 
was forecast. 

For the year March 1982 to March 1983 the Government 
presented a budget of US $39,050m. for approval by the Majlis. 
Revenues were estimated at $31,902m., leaving a deficit of 
$7,150m. Priority for expenditure was given to the reconstruc- 
tion of war-damaged areas in the souQi, and great emphasis 
was placed on restoring the existing agricultural and industrial 
base in order to create employment, to reduce dependency on 
etroleum and to limit imports. A supplementary budget of 
4,856m. was approved on 13 October 1982, the principal in- 
creases being allocated to the war effort and reconstruction 
projects ($l,820m.), current government expenditure 
($l,200m.), and the remainder mostly to power, road and port 
construction, government building and other infrastructural 
projects. 

According to the then Prime Minister, Hossein Moussavi, 
some 30% of the 1983/84 budget, totalling an estimated 
IR3, 600,000m. ($42,400m.), was spent on the war effort. A 
budget of $48, 300m. for the fiscal year begi nnin g in March 1984 
was presented to the Majlis. Budgeted expenditure was about 
14% higher than in 1983/84, and allowed for a deficit of $3,600m. 
The Prime Minister stated that government revenues were 
projected at $44, 600m., of which more than one-half ($23, 400m.) 
would come from sales of petroleum. The war effort was given 
a direct budget of $4, 000m., but war-related allocations 
accounted for some 31% of total budgeted expenditure. Planned 
current expenditure by the Government accounted for 
$30,000m. of the total. Education was the largest single item of 
expenditure. Development expenditure was set at $15,200m. 


The Ministry of Construction Jihad was allocated more than 
$2,500m. However, before it was approved by the Majhs, which 
traditionally considers government spending to be excessive and 
Mationary, proposed expenditure had to be reduced by 15%. 

A budget of US $42,000m. for the year 1985/86 was presented 
to the Majlis. It envisaged a 25% reduction in the deficit, 
compared with the level ($10,000nL) projected for 1984/86. Of 
total projected expenditure, 30.6% wais devoted to the war 
effort and war-related costs, with education receiving the second 
largest sectoral allocation. The Plan and Budget Committee of 
the Majlis cut the budget to $38,300m., almost the entire reduc- 
tion b^g made in current expenditure, to bring it in line with 
the expected decline in revenue fix)m oil sales. The Mjglis 
approved the revised budget at the end of February 1985. 

The budget for 1986/87 was presented to the Majlis in 
December 1985. With total expenditure set at ER 4,049,700m. 
(US $50, 600m.), it provided for an increase of 12.5% in defence 
spending, while allocations to all other sectors were set at 
lower levels than in 1985/86. In a debate in February 1986 the 
Government was criticized for not taking full account of the 
rapid decline in oil prices, and for overestimating oil revenues 
in its preparation of the budget. An additional problem was the 
accumulated deficit on foreign exchange receipts and payments 
from 1985/86, when oil revenues, budgeted at $19,700m., actu- 
ally amounted to only $13,000m.-$15,000m. Contrary to expec- 
tations, however, in March 1986 the M^lis increased planned 
expenditure under the 1986/87 budget to IR 4,249,700m. 
($53,100m.). Projected oil revenues were revised downwards to 
ER 1,500,000m. ($18,600m.), but even this proved to be an 
appreciable overestimate, with actual revenue fading to reach 
one-half of that figure. 

In March 1987 &e Majlis approved a budget of IR 4,000,000m. 
(US $55, 555m.) for 1987/88 (an increase of 15% compared with 
1986/87), of which ER 3,000,000m. ($41, 670m.) was allocated to 
current exp^diture and ER 704,700m. ($9, 788m.) to develop- 
ment. The rise in current expenditure reflected the demands of 
the war effort and was at the expense of domestic development. 
War-related expenditure was budgeted to absorb ER 700,000m. 
($9, 722m.), or 24% of current expenditure. The Government had 
originally allocated ER 430,000m. ($5,972m.) to the war effort, 
but the M^'lis Plan and Budget Committee increased the figure 
to ER 660,000m. ($9,167nL), and a further ER 118,000m. 
($l,639m.) was allocated from the development budget. In the 
late 1980s actual expenditure on the war effort was much 
greater than forecast. For 1987/88 a budget deficit of some 
|l3,820m. was predicted, mainly as a result of the low level of 
foreign exchange earnings, with oil revenues projected at only 
$ll,740m. It was reported in early 1989 that the deficit had 
been as high as $18,200m. in 1987/88. Expenditure of $57,000m. 
for the year 1988/89 was approved in March 1988, and proposals 
for expenditure of $55,000m. in 1989/90 were presented to the 
Mojhs in December 1988. After a long debate and much criticism 
of ffie Government for its lack of direction in economic affairs, 
the Assembly approved a budget of $70, 000m., including 
$9,814m. in foreign exchange for export earnings. A detailed 
analysis of planned expenditure was not disclosed, but there 
appeared to be provision for a high level of domestic borrowing 
to finance a deficit of as much as $20, 000m. Approval for foreign 
credit of as much as $2, 500m. was given. Allocations for annM 
defence spending were not revealed, but it was reported inform- 
ally in T^an that they had been almost halved, from $10, 000m. 
to $5,850m. 

The budget for 1990/91, approved by the Mfiylis in March 1990, 
rejected overall expenditure of US $79, 900m. and revenue of 
57,300m., leaving a deficit of $22,600m. An additional 
$21, 000m. was to be invested by state enterprises. Major pro- 
jects were allocated $5,400m. in foreign creffits. In July 1990 
the Majlis authorized an amendment to the annual budget, 
whereby the allocations for disaster relief and post-war recon- 
struction were doubled; in addition, it approved a $300m.- 
emergency fund for provinces devastated by the earthquake of 
21 June 1990; the cost of damage to the provinces of Gilan and 
Zai\jan was believed to exceed $7, 000m. In March 1991 the 
World Bank approved an emergency loan of $250m. for recon- 
struction projects to repair damage caused by the earthquake. 
A supplementary budget was introduced in November 1990 to 
cover the remaining five months of the year, the revised estim- 
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ates assumed higher revenues than had previously been fore- 
cast. Total government revenue in the penod March-September 
1990 was reported to have amounted to $37, 700m., and expendi- 
ture to $46, 400m., leaving a deficit of $8, 700m. Oil and gas 
revenues over the same period were estimated at $8, 000m. With 
oil and gas revenues expected to rise (owing to increases in both 
prices and output), tiie 1991/92 budget forecast total government 
revenue of IR 7,300,000m. and ^enditure of IR 8,640,000m. 
(an increase of 54% compared with 1990/91), leaving a deficit 
of IR 1,340,000m. A further budget of IR 11,440,000m. was 
agreed for state-owned companies, bringing overall planned 
expenditure in the general budget for 1991/92 to IR 
20,080,000m. The budget in convertible currency, set at 
$24, 000m., was the highest ever introduced. On 30 Janua^ 
1992 the Majlis approved the budget law for 1992/93 despite 
criticism by deputies of its inflationary aspects. The general 
budget remained at the level requested by the Government, 
IR 28,800,000m., but within it, the (jovemment budget was 
increased from around IR 10,000,000m. to IR 12,400,000m. 
Deficit financing remained unchanged at IR 623,000m. The 
Maglis increased the proportion of revenues from taxation in 
order to reduce dependence on oil revenues. In addition it 
reduced the proportion of current spending (i.e. that on educa- 
tion, health and social security) and increased that of develop- 
ment expenditure to one-third of the total. In October 1992 the 
Minister of Economy and Finance forecast that the budget 
deficit for 1992/93 would amount to $10,570m. The Gov- 
ernment’s budget proposals for 1993/94 finally received approval 
by tbe Majlis on 2 February 1993. The general budget was 
set at IR 54,400,000m. and the Government’s budget at IR 
25,400,000m. Efforts by the Majlis to reduce expenditure by 
10% appeared to have been unsuccessful. The Government set 
aside $3,800m. at the existing official exchange rate of about 
$1 = IR70 in order to subsidize essential imports and prices. 
Subsidies included $l,200m. for oil product imports, the same 
amount for basic food items, $452m. for medicine and baby food, 
$80m. for Iranian students abroad and $860m. for defence. The 
Majlis authorized the NIOC to use up to $2,600m. in foreign 
finance in order to build and expand the Bandar Abbas oil 
refinery and its lubricants unit, and for five offshore oil fields 
in the Gulf. 

The Majlis, concerned about low oil prices and debt repayment 
problems, secured cuts in both projected expenditure and rev- 
enue before the Government’s budget for the year beginning 
March 1994 was approved. Projected revenue was reduced by 
10% and expenditure by 7%-13% in various sectors. Revenue 
was projected at IR 30,700,000m. (US $17,700m.), including 
oil revenues of $10,150m. The overall budget was set at IR 
69,800,000m. ($36, 900m.), of which government expenditure 
accounted for IR 32,300,000m. ($18, 600m.), with the balance to 
state banks and companies. Despite the reductions secured by 
the Majlis, the overall budget was still substantially higher 
than the level approved for the year 1993/94. The Government’s 
proposal to reduce subsidies on fuel prices in order to raise 
revenues was rejected by the Majlis. 

In December 1994 President l^sanjani presented the draft 
budget for the year commencing 21 March 1995 to the M^lis. 
On the basis of higher oil revenues the President requested 
approval for spending of IR 95,300,000m. (US $54, 500m.), 37% 
higher than the 1994/95 level. In March 1995 the Majlis 
approved a nomi n al ly balanced budget which was sU^tly higher 
than the draft proposal, at IR 96,100,000m. ($54,900m.). How- 
ever, it imposed new controls on the Government instead of 
granting its request to be allowed greater flexibility. Oil rev- 
enues for 1995/96 were projected at $13, 500m., based on a crude 
oil price of $17 a barrel. Some IR 2,180,000m. ($l,240m.) was 
^ocated for defence, and $l,750m. for essential imports, 
mcluding medicine and powdered milk for babies. A finther 
$l,100m. in foreign exchange was allocated to the Ministry of 
Oil, but with the requirement that spending must be justified 
on a monthly basis. No new state firms could be established 
and^sting ones were requhed to make their accounts available 
at ^e request of the Msglis. State enterprises were also for- 
bidd^ to purchase goods abroad if equivdents were available 
locally. 

In J^uary 1996 the M^lis approved the budget for the year 
beginning 21 March 1996 after making only minor amendments. 
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The budget proposed total expenditure of IR 55,780,000m. 
(US $31, 870m.), of which $16,000m. was to be provided by 
oil revenues, based on an oil price of $15.5 per barrel. The 
contribution of earnings from oil to total revenue was forecast 
to fall by 9% compared with the year beginning 21 March 1995- 
one of the lowest contributions since the Revolution. The budget 
made no reference to non-oil exports, which declined sharply in 
1995/96. Total expenditure was forecast at IR 137,120,000m. 
($78,370m. at the official exchange rate), about $400m. less 
than the original draft had requested. It was reported that 
about 60% of total expenditure would be allocated to subsidize 
loss-making state industries and banks. State subsidies for 
basic food items were increased by $212m. to $l,460m. in 
hard currency allocations. A further $388m. was allocated for 
subsidies for medicine and powdered milk. The Government 
was also required, under the new budget legislation, to reduce 
the country’s debt by $l,640m. in 1996/97. The allocation to the 
Ministry of Defence was increased slightly, from $ 1,250m. to 
$l,260m., although it was reported that the total defence budget 
had been increased by almost one-third to $3,3l0m. The Majlis 
also approved a special fund of some $20m. to counter a proposal 
before the US Congress to establish a covert action fund to 
destabilize the Iranian Government. Iran had threatened to 
begin proceedings against the USA at the ICJ if the US Congress 
approved the proposal. In April 1996 the Government 
announced that it was committed to higher expenditure of hard 
currency in 1996/97 and that it had allocated $19,00()m. to 
finance imports of basic goods and machinery and to service 
debts. Non-oil revenues were projected at a conservative 
$3,000m. Officials of Bank Markazi insisted that higher targeted 
expenditure would not affect the country’s ability to service its 
external debts. 

In November 1996 President Rafsanjani presented the draft 
budget for the year beginning 21 March 1997 to the Majlis. He 
emphasized that his Government remained committed to strict 
controls over spending but would maintain its efforts to protect 
low-income groups. Overall budget expenditure was sot at IR 
188,149,000m. which analysts believed to be about 10% higher, 
in real terms, than the level set in 1996/97. Some IR 
117,960,000m. was allocated for state-owned industries and IR 
81,287,000m. for the general government budget. IR 
29,100,000m. of the general government budget was allocated 
to development projects including the oil sector, water and 
electricity. Of the general budget revenue projected at IR 
75,909,000m., IR 30,713,000m. was to come from oil revenues 
and IR 18,727,000m. from taxation. Oil revenues were projected 
on the basis of an average export price for Iranian oil of $17.5 
per barrel. 

As tabled in late November 1997, the first version of the 1998/ 
99 budget was based on the Government’s assumption of an 
average oil price of US $17.50 per barrel and provided for a 
balance between expenditure and income at IR 233,700,000m. 
However, sharply falling world prices from late 1997 necessit- 
ated two successive revisions of the budgcit, the first in 1998 
based on a $16 per barrel price assumption and the second in 
April on $12 per barrel. It was officially stated that the latest 
version was a ‘temporary’ budget that would be amended again 
if oil prices increased later in the year. However, a further 
decrease in the Gulf crude price to under $10 per barrel by mid- 

1998 again undermined the feasibility of the final 1998/99 
budget-the out-turn being a six-fold increase in the budget 
deficit, to IR 17,700,000m. 

In January 1999 tiie Majlis approved a nominally balanced 
IR 276,000,000m. budget for the year beginning 21 March 1999. 
About 60% of that amount was to support loss-making state 
industries and banks, with the balance making up the Gov- 
ernment’s spending budget for the ministries. Revenue from 
crude oil exports was projected at US $10,600m. (based on a 
price of $11.80 per barrel). The budget projected increased tax 
revenue, and reduced energy subsidies resulting in pnee rises 
of up to 75% for some grades of petrol and other products. To 
offset an anticipated budget deficit, the Government in August 

1999 launched an issue of state bonds (called ‘national participa- 
tion certificates’) aimed at raising some $665m. at the official 
exchange rate. However, the marked rise in world oil prices, 
particularly during the last 1999/2000 quarter, resulted in an 
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actual budget surplus equivalent to 1% of GDP (against a deficit 
of 7% of GDP in the previous year). 

The general budget for the year beginning 21 March 2000, as 
finally approved by the outgoing Majlis on 12 March, totalled 
IR 360,000,000m., representing a 30% increase over 1999/2000. 
The projection for oil income was US $13,500m., based on a 
price of $13.80 per barrel. The Majlis set a ceiling of 10% 
on domestic energy price increases, well below the 20%-28% 
originally proposed by the Government. In June 2000 Bank 
Mark^ confirmed that Iran would go to the Eurobond market 
later in the year (for the first time since 1979) to raise between 
$300m. and $500m. in an initial issue that if successful would 
be followed by others. 

Infiation has become a persistent problem for the economy. 
Import controls have tended to increase inflation in a situation 
of growing shortages, and especially in view of a policy favouring 
wa^ increases for the lower paid without increases in produc- 
tivity. The annual rate of inflation officially fell from 32.5% in 
1980/81 to 17% in 1983/84, and in May 1985 the central bank 
reported that wholesale prices had risen by only 7.6% in 1984/ 
85 (Iranian year to 20 March). figures suggest that inflation 

for the year ended September 1984 was approximately 
13%-14%. In October 1985 the Government continued to main- 
tain that infiation was falling, and that the annual rate was a 
mere 5.5%. In the first half of 1987, when the flTmnfll rate of 
inflation was unofficially estimated at 30%-50%, the Govern- 
ment appeared tacitly to admit the seriousness of the problem by 
announcing that, henceforth, the prices of 22 basic commodities 
would be controlled in order to check inflation. In an interview 
in November 1991 the Governor of Bank Markazd stated that 
inflation was running at 15%. Given the reconstruction and 
development programmes and the adjustment of a war-stricken 
economy that were taking place, he regarded the level of infla- 
tion as a matter of minor concern. According to the central 
bank, the rate of infiation rose to 22% m 1993/94 when tiie rial 
was devalued and oil prices feU sharply. A year of ‘monetary 
discipline’ was declared in 1994/95 and it was predicted that a 
tight monetary policy would reduce inflation to less than 20%. 
The Majlis was reported to have imposed a 15% ceiling on the 
growth of liquidity in 1994/95 in order to control inflation, while 
Qie rates charged by state banks on loans to various sectors were 
to remain unchanged. In October 1994 President Rafsanjani 
aimounced an anti-profiteering campaign after a surge in iMa- 
tion to about 40%. hi its first phase price controls were applied 
to government-controlled goods, sudi as sugar, flour, primary 
dairy products, red meat, washing powder, domestically- 
produced paper and tyres, fodder, chemical fertilizers and iron- 
ware. There were temporary shortages as traders withheld 
goods, but the Government subsequently saturated the market 
with emergency imports sold through co-operatives and state 
stores in order to undermine the merchants. The Government 
also announced that in 1995 it was opening a chain of 1,000 
publicly-owned stores selling goods at low prices, a move aimed 
at breaking the hold of the bazaar merchants. The campaign 
against inflation was reinforced in January 1995 when the 
list of goods subject to price controls was extended. Since the 
beginning of 1995 price controls have been applied to hundreds 
of items, including cars, household appliances, medicines, cigar- 
ettes, foodstuffs, construction materials and beverages. Some 
1,000 centres were set up across the country in order to investi- 
gate public complaints and to prosecute ofenders. There were 
official raids on some warehouses where merchants were 
hoarding goods. According to Ihe central bank, the annual rate 
of inflation rose to a record 58.8% in April/May 1995 following 
a substantial decline in the value of the rial which forced the 
Grovemment to fix the exchange rate at $1 = IR3,000 and to 
impose strict hard-currency controls in May. Prices of many 
goods were reported to have fallen in the second half of June. 
At the beginning of 1996 the Ministry of Justice announced that 
some 280,000 rulings had been issued by the special courts to 
enforce state prices since they were established in October 1994; 
and that fines totalling IR 32,000m. ($llm.) had been imposed. 
Potatoes were added to the list of goods subject to price controls 
after their price doubled at the end of 1995. The special courts 
were criticized in the media, however: it was c l ai m ed that they 
were not effective and that the anti-inflation measures had 
merely created a thriving black market. After rising to 49.4% 


in the 1995/96 Iranian year, the annual inflation rate was 
halved to 23.3% in 1996/97 and then further reduced to 17.3% 
in 1997/98. However, owing to renewed inflationary pressures, 
the flTnmfll rate rose to 21% in 1998/99 and to 23% in 
1999/2000. The target set in the TFYDP, which began in March 
2000, was annual kflation of no more than 16%. 

The state offers a wide range of subsidies on basic foodstuffs. 
In an interview in November 1991 the Minister of Economic 
Affairs and Finance stated that the Government would continue 
to subsidize essential goods, notably foodstuflfe, such as bread, 
rice, cooking oil and sugar, and medicines, until 1994. Other 
subsidies would gradually be reduced. Figures produced by the 
Consumer and Producer Protection Organization indicated that 
prices of local goods were rising much faster than claimed by 
the central baiik. Rising prices in the extensive hlack market’ 
in ^ods are not taken into account in official price indices, 
while rents in the housing market have increased substantially 
in urban areas throughout the country. At the beginning of his 
second term of office in August 1993, President Rafsanjam 
warned the country to expect a gradual reduction of some state 
subsidies and the elimination of others, particularly those on 
fuel and electricity. He stated that subsidies were wasting public 
funds, distorting the economy and preventing the groi^ of a 
healthy private sector. Furthermore, he believed that the system 
of subsidies was unjust. The ri(^ were the main beneficiaries 
because of their high level of consumption. The result was that 
the majority of Iranians were in effect subsidizing the living 
standards of the richest 10% of the population. Some subsidies 
had been removed during 1992/93, but a comprehensive pro- 
gramme to phase them out was incorporated into the draft 
SFYDP. These proposals met with strong opposition in the 
Majlis, largely because of the political risks involved. In Feb- 
ruary 1994 the Msglis rejected proposed price increases for 
petroleum products and domestic gas supplies. Nevertheless, 
the President renewed his attack on subsidies in April 1994, 
stating that energy subsidies alone cost the Government 
US $11, 000m. per year, which was more than projected oil 
revenues for 19^4/95. He estimated that the total cost of subsi- 
dies was $15,000m. per year. He acknowledged that some subsi- 
dies were justified; these included the $360m. for agriculture, 
and $230m. for assistance to families of those killed in the 
Revolution and the Iran-Iraq War. However, he condemned 
bread and energy subsidies as unjust because the rich benefited 
most from them. In April some deputies proposed legislation to 
cancel all price rises announced since 21 March and to transfer 
price-setting powers from the Supreme Economic Council, which 
is headed by the President, to the Majlis. Since February 1994 
the Supreme Economic Council had authorized increases in 
telephone charges, postal rates and domestic air fares, while 
there were also increases in inter-city bus and train fares. The 
motion was postponed indefinitely as other deputies supported 
the Government, but at the end of May Rafsapjani announced 
that the Government would act cautiously on subsidies and 
indicated that those on bread and fiiel would not be removed 
during the next five years. However, in November 1994, under 
pressure from the Government, the Majlis approved the doub- 
ling of fuel prices firom March 1995 and annual mcreases of 
20% until the end of the decade. In April 1996 domestic fuel 
prices were, none the less, increased by more than 20%. In 
December 1995 the IMF had recommended that domestic fuel 
prices should be increased in stages to international levels by 
2000. In April 1997 domestic fuel prices were again substantially 
increased, but again the overall impact was negligible because 
of the effect of ioflation. In April 1998 the IMF estimated that 
the ‘implicit subsidies’ arising from the underpricing of domestic 
petroleum products were equivalent to nearly 10% of GDP, the 
largest shs^e being attributed to gas-oil, the domestic price of 
which was about one-fourteenth of the prevailing world price. 
Hard currency allocations for state subsidies on basic food items 
were increased by $212m. to $l,460m. in the 1996/97 budget, 
but were reduced slightly, to $l,420m., in the 1997/98 budget. 
Subsidies to cover the cost of medicines and other goods rose 
from $338m. in 1996/97 to a projected $500m. in 1997/98. 

In Jxme 1990, under pressure to reduce inflation, the Govern- 
ment enacted major reforms of the foreign-exchange market and 
import-export regulations. Foreign currency dealings outside 
authorized money-changing houses became illegal, and restric- 
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tions on importers and exporters were relaxed. A new rate for 
the rial against the US dollar was intended to encourage exports 
by giving industrialists access to hard currency for raw mater- 
iis and machinery. In February 1993 the Minister of Economy 
and Finance announced that the Grovemment would use a 
variety of financial instruments, induding forward selling, to 
keep die rial stable after the plaimed currency devaluation on 
21 March. Public sector demand for hard currency would be 
controlled in order to create a hard currency surplus to support 
the rial in the fi:ee market. The rial was declared fully convert- 
ible by the central bank on 13 April 1993. After devduing the 
rial by more than 96% in April 1993, the central bank responded 
to downward market pressure by fiirther devaluing its floating 
rate. The vsdue of the rid feU to record lows from late 1993. 
After April 1994, when new restrictions were introciuced 
requiring nearly all importers to use limited official supplies of 
hard currency earned from non-oil exports, the rial^s value on 
the open market plunged dramatically. On 7 May 1994 the 
centri bank introduced a new currency exchange rate, known 
as the import-against-export rate, which was applied to most 
imports. The rate announced on 7 May was US $1=IR 2,586, 
compared with a floating rate of $1=IR 1,748. The central bank 
stated that the new rate would be IR 50 below the open market 
rate which had fluctuated between IR 2,500-IR 2,800. The new 
rate effectively devalued the rial by 32%. A bank official stated 
that very limited funds had been located by the Government 
to some ministries for essential imports, such as machinery and 
medicine, but that most goods would have to be imported at the 
new rate. 

Following his appomtment as Governor of Bank Markazi in 
September 1994, Mohsen Nourbakhsh stated that he would 
work to introduce a single foreign exchange rate and moved 
quickly to tighten supervision of hard currency transactions. At 
the beginning of October police arrested at least 30 money 
dealers operating in Tehran, but by January 1995 many were 
back in action using motorcycles to deliver foreign currency 
directly to their customers. By late January ffie free market 
value of the rial had fallen to an all-time low of US $1 =IR 
4,000. However, the rial recovered somewhat when the central 
bank announced that it was easing some import restrictions so 
that exporters would be able to use half of tlieir hard currency 
earnings to purchase goods from abroad; and increasing the 
supply of gold coins sought by investors. The Governor of the 
Bank Markazi informed the Majlis that the fall in the value of 
the rial was due to a lack of investment opportunities which 
encour^d the public to engage in speculative activities. New 
export-import regulations became effective from 4 February 
1995. Exporters were once again permitted to sell up to one- 
half of their hard currency earnings to importers, on condition 
that they repatriated the other half of their earnings from 
abroad. There had been speculation that much of Iran’s hard 
currency earnings from non-oil exports in 1993/94 had been 
kept abroad. In April 1995, in a move aimed at encouraging 
exporters to repatriate their hard currency earnings, the central 
bank effectively devalued the rial by 43%. The export exchange 
rate was changed from $1 = IR 2,340 to $1 = IR 4,123 in late 
April. The official floating rate of $1 = IR 1,750 continued to 
apply for essential imports. The value of the rial against the 
US doUar fell sharply in April and May, with the biggest losses 
occurring after President Clinton announced a trade embargo 
on Iran. The rial fell to $1 = IR 6,300 in early May, losing about 
one-third of its value in only two weeks. Presicient Rafsapjani 
blamed ‘speculators and profiteers’ for the sha^ fall in the rial 
and threatened resolute action against them. There was further 
criticism of the central bank, which was accused in the local 
press of having lost control over the foreign exchange market. 
On 17 May the Government revalued the rial and imposed strict 
fweign exchange controls. The new regulations, which took 
effed: on 21 May, set a fixed rate of $1 = IR 3,000. This was 
imtially valid until March 1996, but was subsequently extended. 
M other rates were eliminated except the official rate of $1 = 
IR 1,750, used for imports of essential commodities. All hard 
currency transactions had to be carried out through state 
banks-an allocation system was to be introduced giving priority 
to imports of raw materials and spare parts for industry— and 
^Kirtos had to repatriate all their hard currency earnings 
from abroad. A new government crack-down on illegal exchange 
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dealers was reported to have begun. However, there was specul- 
ation that the Government would not be able to maintain the 
new fixed rate for more than two months. Some observers argued 
that the new regulations requiring exporters to repatriate all 
their hard currency earnings within six months could damage 
non-oil exports, but central bank officials claimed that non-oil 
exports would become more competitive. In late 1995 the IMP, 
as part of its economic programme for Iran, recommended that 
the unification of exchange rates should take place by 21 March 
1996, with market-related management of rates to continue 
after unification. However, the central bank indicated that it 
preferred to continue with a more gradualist approach, with 
currency reforms proceeding in sequence and the stringent 
foreign exchange restrictions imposed in May 1995 to be dis- 
mantled last of all. The central bank’s Deputy Governor stated 
that the Government would continue its campaign against the 
currency black market and smuggling for the foreseeable future; 
and insisted that the Government’s intervention in the foreign 
currency market in May 1995 and the stabilization of the rial 
had had a positive effect on inflation. Early in 1997 the Governor 
of Bank Markazi indicated that the exchange rate system was 
unlikely to be unified until mid-1999. He also acknowledged 
that reimposing strict exchange controls had resulted in some 
negative effects, notably the reappearance of an active parallel 
currency market. By the end of the 1996/97 financial year, 
according to the IMF, the rial had appreciated by about 80% in 
real terms against the official ‘export’ rate of $1 = IR,3,000, 
although this appreciation was partly offset by the effective 
depreciation of the weighted average exchange rate resulting 
from the shifting of transaction from the more-appreciated 
‘floating’ rate to the ‘export’ rate. Accordingly, on a weighted 
average basis, the real effective appreciation amounted to only 
about 16% in 1996/97 (for current account transactions). 
Although the Bank Markazi stated in October 1998 that the 
rial would be subject to fixed exchange rates until at least March 
2000 (the end of tibe SPYDP), in June 1999 a new official floating 
rate close to the black market rate (of about $1 = IR 9,400) was 
introduced for most imports. 

Following the June 1979 nationalization of banking and insur- 
ance, in 1980 the Government announced the establishment of 
an Islamic banking system, which officially came into force on 
21 March 1984. Interest on loans iriha, which is prohibited 
under Islamic law) was replaced by a commission— 4% per year, 
compared with the traditional 14%— and interest on deposits 
was replaced with profits -estimated at a minimum 7%-8.5% 
per year. The banks would become temporary shareholders in 
major industrial enterprises to which they lent money. On 21 
March 1985 all bank loans and advances were Islamized. 

In March 1980 the 22 small commercial banks were merged 
into two msgor new institutions, Bank Tejarat and Bank Mellat, 
Other large institutions in the Iranian commercial banking 
system are: Bank Keshavarzi, Bank Mellat, Bank Melli Iran, 
Bank Refah Kargaran, Bank Saderat Iran, Bank Sepah, Bank 
Tejarat, the Islamic Economy Organization, Bank Sanat va 
Madan and the Export Development Bank of Iran. 

In 1992 rumours that state banks might be privatized were 
strongly denied by the central bank. Nevertheless, in recent 
years the state banks have been encouraged to operate on more 
commercial lines and competition between them for customers 
is now intense. In May 1994 the Council of Ministers authorized 
the establishment of private savings and loan associations which 
were described by the Governor of Bank Markazi as ‘non- 
banking credit associations’ which would be allowed to take 
deposits and make loans, but would not be permitted to offer 
current accounts. He stated that the aim of these associations 
was to encourage savings by providing a range of institutions 
able to take deposits. It was not clear whether the interest-free 
Islamic banking law would be applied to the new associations. 
For some years there has been pressure, mainly from business 
and mdustry, for the reintroduction of a private cozximercial 
ba nirin g system along international lines, the existing system 
(imder which private local and foreign banks are only allowed 
to operate in the offshore free zones) being regarded as an 
impediment to developing business and industry. Some 
we believed to acknowledge that the banking system needs to 
be changed, but this would pose serious constitutional and 
religious obstacles. However, in September 1998 the M^'lis 
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approved legislation allowing co-operatives to set up banks, 
potentially opening the way for a competitive commercial 
b ank i n g system. In May 2000, moreover, the Grovemor of the 
Bank M^kazi stated that rascal reforms were imminent in 
the ba nkin g system, potentially involving the licensing of co- 
operative and other private onshore banks and the merger of 
some state banks to enable them to compete. Under the reforms, 
moreover, it was envisaged that the market would be allowed 
to determine interest rates. 

No official information regarding Iran*s reserves of foreign 
exchange was released between 1982 and 1994. In 1982 reserves 
were recorded at US $5, 700m. (excluding gold), representing 
less than 50% of the level prevailing before the Revolution. In 
March 1984 the Majlis approved legislation preventing the 
Groveniment from spending more than it earned. As a result, 
drawings on foreign reserves were bdieved to have been limited 
in 1984 and 1985. About $3, 000m. was withdrawn by the Gk)v- 
emment during 1986, when the price of oil collapsed, but there 
followed a steady improvement in reserve holdings. In mid-1988 
Iran's foreign-exchange reserves were estimated at 
$6,000m.— $7,000m. (induding gold holdings) compared with 
$3,000m.-$4,000m. in imd-1986. In June 1991 the Bank for 
International Settlements (BIS) reported that the value of 
Iranian assets had fallen by 25% during the previous 12 months, 
to $5,019m. while, during the same period the extent of Iran’s 
liabilities had risen to $3,784m. The BIS reported that liabilities 
to commercial banks in countries of the Organisation for Econ- 
omic Development and Co-operation (OECD) were at an all- 
time high of $9,105m. in March 1993, when Iranian deposits 
with the same banks were estimated at $5,935m. By the 
quarter of 1993 the BIS reported that liabilities to foreign banks 
and other financial institutions were $8,553m., witia Iran’s 
assets standing at $5, 561m. In the second half of 1994 the BIS 
reported that Iranian deposits in commercial banks in OECD 
countries rose by about $l,000m. to $6, 492m., and in December 
1994 they had returned to the same level as in early 1991. 
Sources in Tehran reported that the central bank intended to 
add another $l,000m.“$2,000m. to reserves in 1995, raising the 
total to about $8,000m., the highest level since the mid-1980s. 
This increase in reserves was being achieved by reducing expen- 
diture and imports, and was an attempt by Iran to improve its 
international creditworthiness and to guarantee the repayment 
of foreign debts due in 1996. According to the BIS, Iran’s 
liabilities to commercial banks in OECD countries rose by 
$l,700m., to $9, 910m., in the third quarter of 1994. In the third 
quarter of 1995 Iranian deposits in commercial banks in OECD 
countries rose by $458m., to the record level of $8, 398m., 
according to the BIS. Iran’s liabilities to these banka rose by 
$290m. to $ll,660m. According to Bank Markazi, net repayment 
of foreign debt resulted in a $2,115m. decrease m exchange 
reserves in the first half of the 1997/98 financial year; no figure 
for the rem aining reserves was given, but Western estimates 
put them at $5,000m.-$6,000m. at the end of the year. The 
Bank’s Governor stressed that reserves were not allowed to 
drop below six months’ import cover and that all foreign obliga- 
tions would continue to be met on time. The BIS assessed tl^t 
Iran’s deposits in commercial banks in OECD coimtries had 
fallen to $7, 457m. by September 1997, against total liabilities 
of $8,613m. Iran reportedly depleted its foreign-exchange 
reserves by $533m. in the second quarter of 1998 to compensate 
for falling oil revenues. The reduction followed drawdowns 
totalling f3,705m. in the previous 12 months. Foreign-exchange 
reserves had fallen from $10,917m. in March 1997 to $6, 750m, 
in Mardhi 1998, according to the BIS. According to Bank Markazi 
estimates, reserves in March 1999 stood at $6,500m., while BIS 
estimates put the level at $8, 100m. in December 1999. 

The World Bank, reporting on Iran for the first time since 
1979, stated that Iran’s total external debt had risen to just over 
US $9,000m. by December 1990, of which one-fifth consisted of 
long-term commitments. Figures firom the BIS and the OECD 
indicated that Iran’s external debt rose firom $5, 560m. in 
December 1989 to $6,469m. in June 1990, and to $10,000m. by 
the end of that year. According to the BIS, external debts rose 
rapidly in 1991, reaching an estimated $13, 653m. by December. 
By June 1992 they had increased to about $15,000m. A lower 
figure of $1 1,500m. was reported by the World Bank for 
December 1991. The World Bank estimate showed a $2, 500m. 


increase compared to December 1990, and a $5, 000m. increase 
compared to December 1989. According to the World Bank, 
$8, 775m. of the total external debt consisted of short-term debts 
and $2,775m. of long-term debts. However, in February 1993 
the Chairman of the M^lis Plan and Budget Committee 
declared that Iran bad accumulated about $30,000m. in short- 
term external debts by March 1992— the first official acknow- 
ledgement of the country’s high external indebtedness. He 
reported that $18,000m. had been added to the external debt 
since 1989. The World Bank reported a lower estimate of 
$14,166m. in December 1992, of which $11, 102m. consisted of 
short-term debts. The Bank estimated that the total cost of debt 
servicing was $810m. The BIS estimated Iran’s total external 
debt at $16,107m. in niid-1993, consisting of $8, 826m. in 
external bank claims and $7, 281m. of non-bank credits. 

By the end of the 1993/94 Iranian year, Iran’s total external 
debt had reached US $23, 000m., of which $17, 600m. was in the 
form of short-term credits accumulated during the early years 
of President Rafsai\jani’s first term of ofifice, when government 
spending was at a high level. From mid-1992 Iran experienced 
problems paying its external debts as oil revenues declined. 
During 1993 Western creditors became increasingly concerned 
about arrears on repayments, whidi are believed to have risen 
as high as $10, 000m. until the massive reschedulings of 1994 
(see below). In early 1993 a series of rescheduling agreements 
were concluded regarding letters of credit payments not covered 
by export guarantee organizations. In April 1993 German, 
flench and Japanese banks holding more than $2,000m. in 
Iranian letters of credit agreed to defer payment for one year 
to allow Iran time to bring its short-term debt repayments back 
on schedule. Belgian creditors followed, and by the end of the 
year agreement had been reached to resdhedule debts totalling 
$3,000m. In November 1993 Iran’s total payment arrears were 
estimated to have reached at least $7,000m. Early in 1994 it 
was rumoured that Iran was exploring the possibility of bilateral 
govemment-to-govemment deals with Germany and France in 
order to avoid a rescheduling by the Taris Club’ of official 
creditors, the implications of which would be politically unac- 
ceptable to the Iranian Government. Despite opposition firom 
the USA, agreements of bilateral rescheduliog were concluded 
with several European creditors and with Japan during the first 
half of 1994. In February Germany agreed to restructure about 
$2, 400m. of short-term debts into medium-term debt. Similar 
agreements followed with Japan, Austria, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Spain, Belgium, Italy and IVance. The package included 
a two-year grace period, with payments spread over four years 
starting in 1996. Ihe agreements reached with Italy and France 
in June 1994 brought &e amount of debt resched^ed to about 
$8,000m. A centrd bank official stated in May that the re- 
financing deals had been arranged so that annual repayments 
beginning in 1996 would not exceed 25% of projected government 
revenue. In September 1994 the Bank Markazi reported that it 
had signed 75 agreements with various creditors to reschedule 
arrears. It estimated Iran’s total foreign debt at 
$18,000m.-$20,000m. and described the 21% ratio of foreign 
debt to GDP as relatively low when compared with similar 
economies. In the second half of 1994 rescheduling agreements 
were signed with Finland, with German creditors without state 
insurance cover, raising German debt reschedulings to more 
than $3,000m., and with Swiss creditors without state insurance 
cover. After some technical and political problems with the 
rescheduling of debts to Italian creditors, for which an in- 
principle agreement had been reached in July 1994, a resched- 
uling package for $l,000m. owed to official creditors was final- 
ized in early 1995 and another agreement for $400m. for private 
Italian creditors was due to be signed in March 1995. 

At the end of December 1995 creditor nations which had 
rescheduled some US $14,000m. of Iran’s foreign debt since 
1993 received their first payment of principal. In February 1996 
the Bank Markazi reported that the total principal foreign debt 
stood at $23,412m. on 22 September 1995. Of this, $20, 145m. 
was classified as long- and medium-term debt and $3,267m. as 
short-term debt. Baj^ Markazi’s figures indicated that total 
debt stocks, including principal and interest obligations, were 
$30, 600m. In April 1996 the Bank Markazi reported that repay- 
ments of rescheduled short-term debt and medium-term obliga- 
tions had totalled $5,660m. in the year ending 20 Mardi 1996, 
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a substantially higher amount than the central bank’s earlier 
rejection of $4, 300m. and than an independent estimate of 
4,800m. Announcing a rise in hard currency spending in April 
1996, the central b^ insisted that the counties ability to 
service its external debts would not be affected, and independent 
observers appeared confident that Iran would repay its debts on 
time in order to try to regain its international creditworthiness. 

In 1996 the Gk)vemor of Bank Markazi stated that Iran had 
repaid US $15, 400m. of debt between March 1992 and March 
1996 ($6, 800m. of rescheduled debt and $8, 600m. of non- 
rescheduled debt) and that the remaining debt would be paid 
off in five years. Further progress was achieved in 1996/97 in 
reducing the outstanding sto^ of external debt and improving 
its maturity structure. Total outstanding external debt declined 
from $21,900m. in March 1996 to $16, 800m. by March 1997, of 
which about $12,000m. was medium- and long-term debt (down 
firam $16, 000m. at the end of 1994/95.) Concurrently, the out- 
standing short-term debt dropped substantially, to $4,800m. by 
March 1997, and external arrears were virtually eliminated. By 
March 1998 total external debt had been further reduced to 
$ll,700m., of which $5,300m. consisted of rescheduled debts. 
From mid-1998 Iran experienced serious liquidity shortages, 
owing to the slump in oil prices and corresponding decline in 
revenues, its debt stock having reached $11, 949m. in September 
($8, 391m. in medium- and long-term exposure and $3,558m. in 
short-term obligations). Further debt refinancing facilities 
worth a total of $2,000m.-$3,000m (in particular with German 
and Italian creditors) were reported to have been concluded by 
April 1999. At the end of 1999 Iran’s total external debt was 
estimated at $16,300m. 

Early in 1994 the USA succeeded in its campaign to stop 
further World Bank loans to Iran, and in April &e Bank’s 
lending programme was frozen at US $850m. A $150m. loan 
proposal to develop livestock and arable land and a $125m. 
proposal to develop basic education were shelved indefinitely. 
Earlier, in September 1993, Iran had been told to seek alterna- 
tive sources of funding for two proposals for gas flaring reduction 
and rail and ports rehabilitation because &e Bank considered 
them to be controversial. However, in December 1996 the Bank 
agreed to extend a 25-year credit facility worth $600m. to 
Iran to fund infrastructure and health projects. Moreover, a 
resumption of full participation in the World Bank appeared 
more feasible as US-Iranian relations began to thaw in the first 
half of 1998. in April the Governor of Bank Markazi led an 
Iranian delegation to the spring meeting of the Bank and the 
IMF in Washington, DC, reportedly with the aim of securing 
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support to rescind the 1994 ban. In 1996 Iran stated that it 
would take legal action to secure the release of Iranian assets 
which remain frozen in the USA. The Iranian Government 
claimed that these assets total $12,000m. but independent 
sources suggest that they are probably between $3,500m. and 
$5,000m. 

After two postponements because of US opposition, the World 
Bank in May 2000 resumed lending to Iran by approving two 
infrastructure loans totalling US $230m., for a sewerage works 
and a primary health care project. World Bank officials stressed 
that under the institution’s charter only economic considera- 
tions should be taken into account in lending decisions. 

ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

The sharp rise in world oil prices since mid-1999 has been a 
boon for l^e finances of the Iranian Government, enabling it to 
embark upon the TFYDP from March 2000 in a buoyant econ- 
omic atmosphere and with some confidence that resources will 
be available for the plan’s ambitious objectives. Major new oil 
and gas discoveries have given addition^ confidence to Iranian 
policy-makers. The oil price recovery has also stimulated strong 
development in the private manufacturing and retail sectors, 
in contrast to the general stagnation of non-oil state enteiT)rises. 
The victory of the reformists in the February 2000 parliamen- 
tary elections strengthened the Government of President 
Khatami in its declared policy of liberalizing economic struc- 
tures, notably by proceeding with plans to privatize some 2,000 
enterprises in the inefficient state sector, to which about 60% 
of current budget expenditure is allocated in subsidies and other 
support. The Khatami Government has set itself the priority of 
achieving political reform, believing that victory over conserva- 
tive forces will give it the authority to deal with what the 
President has described as Iran’s ‘sick economy’. Pending the 
outcome of that battle, the Government has to contend in the 
short term with high unemployment and the arrival of 800,000 
young people on the job market every year, the poor performance 
of non-oil industrid enterprises, the huge cost of subsidies 
on domestic energy and other consumption, and a chronically 
weak currency. 

A key factor in Iran’s economic prospects is whether it will 
be able to gain full readmittance to the international trading 
community, and in particular whether US sanctions will be 
revoked. The relaxing of some US trade restrictions in March 
2000 indicated that Iran’s rehabilitation is a desired US objec- 
tive if the reformists carry their agenda. Iran’s further interna- 
tional and domestic economic progress therefore depends in 
large part on the outcome of the political contest in Teheran. 
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The Iranian year runs from 21 March to 20 March. 

Source (except where otherwise stated): Statistical Centre of Iran, Dr Fatemi Ave, Cnr Rahiye Moayeri, 
Opposite Saxeman-e-Ab, Tehran 14144; tel. (21) 665061; fax (21) 653451. 


Area and Population 


AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY 


Area (sq km) 

Population (census results)t 

1 October 1991 

25 October 1996 

Males 

Females . . 

Total 

Population (ofdcial estimate at mid-year) 

1997 

1998 

Density (per sq km) at mid-1998 

1,648,000* 

55,837,163 

30,515,159 

29,540,329 

60,055,488 

60.694.000 

61.626.000 
37 4 

“ 636,296 sq miles. 

t Excluding adjustment for underenumeration. 


PROVINCES (1996 census)'*’ 

Province (Ostan) 

Population 

Provmcial capital 

Tehran (Teheran) .... 

11,176,139 

Tehran (Teheran) 

Markazi (Central) .... 

1,228,812 

Arak 

Gilan . ... 

2,241,896 

Rasht 

Mazandaran 

4,028,296 

Sari 

East Azarbayejan . 

3,325,540 

Tabriz 

West Azarbayejan . 

2,496,320 

Orumiyeh 

Bakhtaran (l^rmanshah) 

1,778,596 

Bakhtaran 

Khuzestan 

3,746,772 

Ahwaz 

Fars 

3,817,036 


Kerman 

2,004,328 

Kerman 

Khorasan 

6,047,661 

Mashad 

Esfahan 

3,923,355 

Esfahan 

Sistan and Baluchestan 

1,722,579 

Zahedan 

Kordestan. 

1,346,383 

Sanandsg 

Hamadan 

1,677,957 

Hamadan 

Chaharmahal and Bakhtiari 

761,168 

Shahr-e-Kord 

Lorestan . .... 

1,584,434 

Khorramabad 

Bam 

487,886 

Dam 

Kohgiluyeh and Boyerahmad 

544,356 

Yasuj 

Bushehr . 

743,676 

Bushehr 

Zapjan . . ... 

1,036,873 

Zapjan 

Semnan 

601,447 

Semnan 

Yazd .... 

760,769 

Yazd 

Hormozgan 

1,062,166 

Bandar-e-Abbas 

Ardabil . ... 

1,168,011 

Ardabil 

Qom . . ... 

853,044 

Qom 

Total 

60,055,488 

- 


■•'On 1 January 1997 the legislature approved a law creating a new 
province, Qazvin (with its capital in the ciiy of Qazvin). In June 1997 
the Council of Ministers approved draft legislation to establish another 
new province, Gorgan (with its capital m the dty of Gorgan), by dividing 
the pyiflting province of Mazandaran. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS (population at 1996 census) 


Tehran (Teheran, 


Rasht .... 

417,748 

the capital) 

. 6,768,845 

Mehrshahr . 

413,299* 

Mashad (Meshed) 

. 1,887,405 

Hamadan 

401,281 

Esfahan (Isfahan) 

. 1,266,072 

Kerman .... 

384,991 

Tabriz . 

. 1,191,043 

Arak 

380,756 

flhira?: 

. 1,063,025 

Ardabil (Ardebil) . 

340,386 

Karaj 

940,968 

Yazd .... 

326,776 

Ahwaz . 

. 804,980 

Qazvin .... 

291,117 

Qom 

. 777,677 

Zapjan .... 

286,295 

Bakhtaran 


Sanands;]’ 

277,808 

(Kermanshah) . 

692,986 

Bandar-e-Abbas . 

273,578 

Orumiyeh . 

. 435,200 

Khorramabad 

272,815 

Zahedan. 

. 419,518 

Eslamshahr 




(Islam Shahr) . 

266,460 


* Estimated population at 1 October 1994 (Source: UN, Demographic Year- 
book) 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS (UN estimates, annual averages) 



1980-86 

1985-90 

1990-95 

Birth rate (per 1,000) 

46.1 

40.2 

30.0 

Death rate (per 1,000) 

10.5 

7.9 

6.4 


Expectation of life (UN estimates, years at birth, 1990>95): 67.2 (males 
66.5; females 68.0). 

Source: UN, World Population Prospects. The 1998 Revision. 

1991; Registered live births 1,886,649 (birth rate 33.8 per 1,000); Registered 
deaths 461,443 (death rate 8.3 per 1,000). 

1994: Registered live births 1,304,255 (birthrate 21.9 per 1,000); Registered 
deaths 175,438 (death rate 2.9 per 1,000). 

Note: Registration is incomplete. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(persons aged 6 years and over, 1996 census) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting and forestry . 

3,024,380 

294,156 

3,318,536 

Fishing .... 

38,418 

309 

38,727 

Mining and quarrying 

116,185 

4,699 

119,884 

Manufacture^ 

1,968,806 

583,166 

2,551,962 

Electricity, gas and water supply . 

145,239 

6,392 

150,631 

Construction 

1,634,682 

16,799 

1,660,481 

Wholesale and retail trade; repair 
of motor vehicles, motorcycles 
and personal and household 
goods 

1,804,143 

38,146 

1,842,289 

Hotels and restaurants . 

82,293 

2,486 

84,778 

Transport, storage and 
communications .... 

955,271 

17,541 

972,792 

Financial intermediation . 

139,286 

13,586 

162,872 

Real estate, renting and busmess 
acti-vities 

137,039 

12,061 

149,090 

Public administration and 
defence; compulsory social 
security 

1,519,449 

98,651 

1,618,100 

Education 

581,697 

469,469 

1,041,056 

Health and social work . 

184,242 

118,897 

303,139 

Other community, social and 
personal service activities . 

183,246 

41,169 

224,405 

Private households with employed 
persons 

67,037 

4,933 

61,970 

Extra-territorial organizations and 
bodies 

660 

220 

880 

Central departments and offices . 

30,389 

2,563 

32,952 

Activities not adequately defined . 

204,808 

52,220 

257,028 

Total employed .... 

12,806,170 

1,765,402 

14,571,572 


Unemployed (’000 persons, 1996 census): 1,455 (males 1,183; females 272). 
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Agriculture 


PRINCIPAL CROPS (’000 metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Wheat 

10,016 

10,046 

12,000* 

Rice (paddy) 

2,686 

2,360 

2,600t 

Barley . 

2,736 

2,499 

2, soot 

Maize 

900 

1,000* 

l,000t 

Potatoes 

3,140 

3,284 

3,300t 

Dry beans 

136* 

110* 

not 

{^ck-peas 

360 

267 

280t 

Lentils 

159* 

130* 

130t 

Soybeans 

140* 

146* 

146t 

Cottonseed 

36B» 

260* 

280t 

Cotton (Imt)t 

176 

132 

141 

Tomatoes 

2,976 

2,547 

2,700t 

Pumpkins, squash and gourds 

600* 

600* 

500t 

Cucumber gViprkinR , 

1,292 

1,038 

l,100t 

Onions (dry) 

1,200 

1,157 

1,540 

Other vegetables 

3,153» 

3,911* 

3,911t 

Watermelons 

2,061 

2,174 

2,200t 

Melons 

462 

926 

800t 

Crapes 

1,978 

2,126 

2,200t 

Dates . . .... 

855 

877 

900t 

Apples . . .... 

1,926 

1,998 

2,000t 

Pearst . . .... 

170 

172 

175 

Peaches and nectaiinesf 

128 

130 

132 

Plums . . .... 

117 

160 

160t 

Oranges . . .... 

1,670 

1,706 

l,800t 

Tangerines, mandarins, 




dementmes and satsumas . 

628 

684 

684t 

Lemons and limes .... 

764 

940 

l,000t 

Other citrus fruits 

117* 

116* 

1661 

Apricots 

216 

198 

I98t 

Other fruits and berries . 

1,479* 

1,696* 

l,566t 

Sugarcane .... 

1,833 

2,059* 

2,069t 

Sugar beets .... 

3,687 

4,764* 

4,764t 

Almonds 

91 

76 

7et 

Pistachios .... 

260 

112 

130 

Tea (made) . .... 

62 

69 

69t 

Tobacco (leaves) 

17 

20t 

20t 

* Unofficial figure. t FAO estimate(s). 



Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




IIVESTOCE (’000 head, year ending September) 




1996 

1997 

1998* 

Horses* . ... 

250 

260 

250 

Mules 

137t 

137* 

137 

Asses 

l,400t 

1,400* 

1,400 

Cattle 

8,492 

8,600* 

8,600 

Bufraloes 

456 

465 

465 

Camels 

143 

143* 

143 

Sheep . . 

51,499 

62,000 

63,000 

Goats 

26,767 

26,000 

27,000 


Chickens (million): 202 in 1996; 210* in 1997; 230* in 1998. 
* FAO estimate(s). t Unofficial figure. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS (’000 metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Beef and veal ... 

277 

298 

316 

Buffalo meat* 

10 

11 

11 

Mutton and lamb 

280 

301 

309 

Coat meat 

100 

106 

109 

Poultry meat 

672 

716 

762 

Other meat*. . ... 

19 

13 

12 

Cows’ imlk . . ... 

3,809 

160 

3,897 

4,076 

Buffaloes’ milk 

190t 

169 

Sheep’s milk. ... 

438 

412 

463 

Goats’ milk .... 

412 

396 

398 

Cheese* 

196 

197 

203 

Butter* 

119 

121 

127 

Poultry eggs 

520 

486 

626 

Honey* ... 

Wool: 

8 

8 

8 

greasy 

61 

67 

63 

dean 

28 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Cattle and buffalo hides* . 

41 

44 

47 

Sheepskins* . . ... 

63 

56 

58 

Goatskins* 

18 

19 

20 

* FAO estimates. t Unofficial figure. 

Source. FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Forestry 



ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS (’000 cubic metros, oxcl. bark) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for 

sleepers 396 

Pulpwood 609 

Other industnal wood . . . 4,007 

Fuel wood 2,667 

386 

609 

4,007 

2,579 

386 

509 

4,007 

2,697 

Total ... 7,469 

7,481 

7,499 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products, 



SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 

(’000 cubic metres, incl. railway sleepers) 



1996 

1996 

1997 

Total (all broadleaved) ... 169 

169* 

169* 


* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 
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Fishing 

(’000 metric tons, Hve wei^t) 

1995 1996 1997 


Kutum 

Silver carp 

Other cypnmds .... 
Other ^hwater JSshes . 
Caspian shads .... 
Other diadromous . 

Clupeoids 

Narrow-barred Spanish madcerel 

Kawakawa 

Skipjack tuna 

Longtail tuna .... 
Yellowfin tuna .... 
Other marine fishes . 

Totalfish 

Shrimps and prawns . 

Cephalopoda 

Other crustaceans and moUuses 

Total catch 

Inland waters .... 
Indian Ocean .... 


8.4 

9.2 

7.7 

17.0 

17.6 

15.8 

14.8 

19.2 

21.5 

0.2 

1.9 

1.1 

41.0 

67.0 

60.4 

2.4 

1.9 

1.9 

8.0 

10.0 

10.0 

11.0 

3.6 

2.3 

3.7 

5.6 

7.8 

2.0 

2.5 

8.2 

27.2 

16.5 

17.9 

22.5 

28.5 

19.9 

172.0 

170.8 

154.6 

330.1 

344.1 

329.0 

7.0 

5.8 

10.2 

2.5 

1.6 

8.6 

0.2 

0.2 

2.1 

339.8 

351.7 

349.9 

88.8 

109.3 

111.4 

261.0 

242.4 

238.5 


Source- FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 

Production of caviar (metric tons, year ending 20 March): 281 ml988/ 
89; 310 m 1989/90; 233 m 1990/91 


Mining 


CBCBE PETBOLEUM 

(net production, *000 barrels per day, year ending 20 March) 



1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

Southern oilfields .... 

2,454 

2,716 

2,987 

Offshore oilfields 

Doroud-Forouzan-Abouzar- 

103 

231 

244 

Soroush. 

58 

162 

166 

Salman-Rostam-Resalat 

23 

40 

46 

Sirri-Hendijan-Bahregan . 

22 

29 

32 

Total 

2,567 

2,947 

3,231 


1991/92 (’000 barrels per day): Total production 3,366. 
1992/98 COOO barrels per day): Total production 3,484. 
1998/94 (’000 barrels per day): Total production 3,609 
1994/95 (’000 barrels per day): Total production 3,603. 
1995/96 (’000 barrels per day): Total production 3,600. 
1996/97 (’000 barrels per day): Total production 3,610 
1997/98 (’000 barrels per day): Total production 3,623. 
1998/99 (’000 barrels per day): Total production 3,666 
1999/00 (’000 barrels per day): Total production 3,373. 


Source: Ministry of Oil. 


NATUBAL GAS (million cu metres, year ending 20 March)* 



1996/97 

1997/98 

1998/99t 

Consumption (domestic):!: . 

42,400 

47,600 

64,000 

Flared 

13,200 

11,600 

10,000 

Regional uses and wastes. 

8,600 

10,400 

12,000 

Total production . 

64,200 

69,500 

76,000 


* Excluding gas uyected into oil wells, 
t Estimates. 

t includes gas for household, commercial, industrial, generator and refinery 
consumption. 

Source IMP, Islamic Republic of Iran: Statistical Appendix (May 1999). 


OTHEB MINERALS (’000 metric tons, year ending 20 March) 



1994/95 

1995/96 

1996/97 

Hard coal 

980* 

1,000* 

n.a. 

Ironore*t$ 

4,300 

4,600 

4,600 

Copper oret§ 

117.9 

102 2 

107.6 

Lead oret§ 

18.3 

15.9 

15.7 

Zinc oret§ 

72.9 

145.1 

76.3 

Manganese oret 

13.0! 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Chromium ore*t1: .... 

39 

39 

39 

Magnesite! 

49.4 

40.0 

n.a. 

Fluorspar (Fluorite)*! 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Barytes! 

139 

150 

150 

Salt (unrefined)! . 

1,050 

936 

450* 

Gypsum (crude)!. 

8,430 

8,230 

n.a. 

* Provisional or estimated figure(s). 
t Figures refer to the metal content of ores. 

! Data finm the US Bureau of Mines. 

§ Data from World Metal Statistics (London). 

Source: UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 



Industry 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

(estimates, ’000 metric tons, year ending 20 March) 


1993/94 

1994/95 

1995/96 

Liquefied petroleum gas . 

2,800 

3,100 

3,710 

Naphtha 

400 

300 

400 

Motor spirit (petrol) .... 

6,291 

6,200 

6,300 

Aviation gasoline .... 

90 

100 

100 

Kerosene 

4,400 

4,500 

4,600 

White spirit 

300 

300 

300 

Jet fuel 

1,100 

1,200 

1,260 

Gas-diesel (distillate fuel) oil . 

14,200 

14,400 

14,500 

Residual fuel oils .... 

14,300 

14,100 

14,100 

Lubricating oils 

600 

610 

610 

Petroleum bitumen (asphalt) . 

2,200 

2,100 

2,200 

1996/97: Liquefied petroleum gas 3,710. 



Source: UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 


OTHER PRODUCTS (year ending 20 March)* 




1994/95 

1995/96 

1996/97 

Refined sugar (’000 metric tons) . 

1,052 

1,161 

1,697 

Cigarettes (million) .... 

7,939 

9,787 

11,860 

Paints (’000 metric tons) . 

36 

32 

33 

Cement C’OOO metric tons) 

16,250 

16,904 

17,426 

Re&igerators COOO) .... 

629 

638 

887 

Gas stoves (’000) 

215 

243 

n.a. 

Telephone sets (’000) . 

218 

161 

89 

Radios and recorders (’000) . 

138 

33 

48 

Television receivers COOO) 

360 

253 

433 

Motor vehicles (assembled) (’000) . 

69 

92 

n.a. 

Footwear (million pairs) . 

17.6 

15.8 

161 

Carpets and rugs (’000 sq m) 

28,064 

25,369 

28,970 


* Figures refer to production in large-scale manufacturing establishments 
with 50 workers or more. 

Source: mainly UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 
Production of Electricity (million kWh, year ending 20 March): Ministry 
of Energy. 77,086 in 1994/96; 80,044 in 1996/96; 85,825 in 1996/97; 92,310 
in 1997/98; 97,863 in 1998/99; 107,148 m 1999/00. Private Sector: 4,933 in 
1994/95; 4,926 in 1996/96; 5,026 in 1996/97; 6,434 in 1997/98; 5,550 in 
1998/99; 5,670 in 1999/00. 
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Finance 

CUBRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
Monetary Units 
100 dinars = 1 Iranian nal (IR). 

Steriing, Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000) 

£1 sterling = 2,764.7 nals; 

US $1 = 1,763.1 rials; 

€1 = 1,601 8 nals; 

10,000 Iranian rials = £3.617 = $6,672 = €6.243. 

Average Exchange Rate (rials per US $) 

1997 1,752.92 

1998 1,761.86 

1999 1,752.93 

Note: In March 1993 the multiple exchange rate system was unified, and 
since then the exchange rate of the rial been market-determined The 
foregoing infoimation refers to the base rate, applicable to receipts fi^m 
mcports of petroleum and gas, payments for imports of essential goods and 
services, debt-servicing costs and imports related to large national projects. 
There is also an export rate, set at a mid-point of US $1 - 3,007.6 rials in 
May 1996, which applies to receipts firom non-petroleum exports and to aU 
other current account transactions not effected at the base rate. 

The weighted average of the basic and export rates was estimated to be 
US $1 = 2,194.0 rials in 1996 and $1 *= 2,779.6 rials in 1997. It was reported 
in September 1999 that the es^port rate would be abolished in March 2000, 
and that thereafter most transactions would be conducted at a ‘floating’ 
exchange rate. The firee-market rate m December 1999 was about 8,100 
rials per US dollar. 


BUDGET (’000 million nals, year endmg 20 March)* 


Revenue 

1996/97 

1997/98 

1998/99t 

Oil and gas revenues . 

38,153 

37,493 

22,979 

Non-oil revenues. 

23,903 

32,519 

39,262 

Taxation 

12,660 

17,346 

18,690 

Income and wealth taxes . 

8,971 

11,053 

12,426 

Corporate taxes 

5,378 

6,858 

7,686 

Public corporations . 

2,328 

3,197 

8,527 

Private corporations . 

3,050 

3,661 

4,058 

Taxes on wages and salaries 

1,586 

1,616 

1,708 

Taxes on other income . 

1,408 

1,868 

2,337 

Import taxes 

2,934 

4,289 

4,976 

Customs duties 

1,536 

2,055 

2,740 

Order registration fees . 

1,368 

2,163 

2,179 

Taxes on consumpton and sales 

655 

2,003 

1,288 

Non-tax revenues .... 

6,663 

8,777 

11,906 

Services and sales of goods 

2,132 

2,490 

3,100 

Other revenuest . 

4,431 

6,287 

8,806 

Excises on petroleum 



products .... 

1,514 

2,451 

3,009 

Special revenues .... 

4,780 

6,397 

8,666 

Total 

62,056 

70,012 

62,241 


Expenditure§ 

1995/96 

1996/97 

1997/981 

General services 

3,149 

4,778 

6,478 

National defence ... 

2,774 

4,616 

5,800 

Social services 

14,666 

21,799 

24,652 

Education . . ... 

7,163 

10,964 

12,076 

Health and nutrition 

2,280 

3,108 

3.200 

Social security and welfare . 

2,6631 

7,727 

9,377 

Other social services . 

2,460J 

Economic services .... 

16,350 

12,109 

16,103 

Agriculture ... 

1,647 

1,367 

1,600 

Water resources .... 

1,514 

2,046 

2,163 

Petroleum, fuel and power . 

5,245 

4,756 

7,010 

Transport and communication . 

1,929 

2,876 

3,340 

Commerce 

Other economic services 

4,4931 

622J 

1,076 

990 

Other expenditure^ .... 

2,774 

10,724 

13,634 

Foreign exchange obligations . 

9,337 

7,164 

6,806 

Special expenditures .... 

3,581 

4,780 

6,397 

Total 

51,521 

66,970 

77,870 

Current 

38,638 

48,678 

58,995 

Capital 

12,883 

17,392 

18,876 


1998/99 (forecasts, ’000 million rials): Total expenditure and net lending 

78,836 (current expenditure 64,164). 

* Figures refer to the consolidated accounts of the central Government, 
comprising the General Budget, the operations of the Social Security 
Organization and special (extrabudgetary) rovenuc and expenditure. 

t Forecasts. 

t Including operations of the Organization for Protection of Consumers 
and Producers, a central government unit with its own budget. 

§ Excluding lending minus repayments (’000 million rials): >14 in 1995/ 
96; -67 in 1996/97; -330 (provisional) in 1997/98. 

I Provisional figures. 

Source: IMF, mainly Islamic Republic of Iran: Statistical Appendix (May 

1999). 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (US $ million at 31 December)* 



1993 

1994 

1995 

Gold (national valuation) . 

229 

242 

262 

IMF special drawing rights . 

144 

143 

134 

Total 

373 

385 

386 


* Excluding reserves of foreign exchange, for which no figures are available 
since 1982 (when the value of reserves was US $5, 287m.). 

1996 (US $ million at 31 December): IMF special drawing rights 346. 

1997 (US $ million at 31 December): IMF special drawing rights 330. 

1998 (US $ million at 31 December): IMF special drawing rights 2. 

1999 (US $ million at 31 December): IMF special drawing rights 139. 
Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY (’000 million rials at 20 Docomb<ir) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Currency outside banks . 

11,271 

14,060 

16,652 

Non-iinancial public enterpnses’ 

deposits at Central Bank . 

2,642 

4,662 

5.304 

Demand deposits at commercial 

banks 

41,064 

48,732 

59,996 

Total money 

64,977 

67,444 

81,962 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


COST OP LIVING (Consumer Price Index in urban areas, year ending 
20 March; base: 1990/91 = 100) 



1997/98 

1998/99 

1999/00 

Food, beverages and tobacco . 

568.4 

709.6 

867.2 

Clothmg 

487.8 

521.8 

564.1 

Housmg, fuel and light . 

489.5 

589.4 

700.9 

AU items (mcl. others) . 

538.2 

645.6 

777 4 


Source: Bank Markazi Jomhoun Talami Iran. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 

(’000 million nals at current pncee, year ending 20 March) 
National Income and Product 



1996/97 

1997/98 

1998/99* 

Domestic factor incomest . 
Consumption of fixed capital . 

197,731.1 
38,026 1 

231,379.8 

46,284.9 

271,709.9 

55,885.8 

Gross domestic product (GDP) 
at factor cost. 

235,757.2 

277,664 8 

327,595.7 

Indirect taxes 

Less Subsidies 

-524.3 

165.8 

741.5 

GDP in purchasers’ values . 

235,232.9 

277,830.6 

328,337.2 

Factor income from abroad .] 

Less Factor mcome paid abroad . J 

^ -2,100.4 

-1,761.7 

-1,120.2 

Gross national product (GNP) . 

233,132.5 

276,068.9 

327,217.0 

Less Consumption of fixed capital . 
National income in market 

38,026.1 

46,284.9 

65,885.8 

prices 

196,106.4 

229,784.0 

271,331.2 


* Provisional figures. 

t Compensation of employees and the operating surplus of enterprises. 
Source: Bank Markazi Jomhouri Islami Iran. 


Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 



1996/97 

1997/98 

1998/99 

Government final consumption 
expenditure 

31,906 

38,365 

43,792 

Private final consumption 
expenditure 

140,514 

172,350 

212,784 

Increase in stocks* .... 

-11,254 

-9,829 

-412 

Gross fixed capital formation . 

60,534 

69,232 

72,446 

Total domestic ei^enditure 

221,701 

270,118 

328,610 

Exports of goods and services . 

43,535 

36,374 

27,144 

27,416 

Less Imports of goods and services 

30,008 

28,661 

GDP in purchasers’ values . 

235,233 

277,831 

328,338 

GDP at constant 1982/83 pricest 

14,661 

16,203 

16,479 


* Including statistical discrepancy. 

t Including acb'ustment for changes in terms of trade (’000 million rials): 
-1,498.3 in 1996/97; -1,503.8 m 1997/98; -1,572.8 (provisional) in 
1998/99. 

Source: mainly IMF, IntemaUonal Financial Statistics, 


Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity (at factor cost) 



1996/97 

1997/98 

1998/99* 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and 
fishing 

47,803.2 

55,819.8 

72,421.5 

Miniiig and quarryingt . 

37,160.6 

33,640.3 

23,549.1 

Manufacturingt 

34,132.6 

44,316.8 

67,179.6 

Electriaty, gas and water. 

4,018.1 

4,801.1 

5,960.7 

Construction 

10,146.7 

11,060.7 

11,071.4 

Trade, restaurants and hotels. 

37,437.5 

47,031.8 

68,183.3 

Transport, storage and 
commumcations . 

16,986 9 

22,389.3 

27,487.4 

Finance, insurance, real estate 
and business services . 

22,888.1 

28,536.6 

34,332.6 

Government services .... 

21,726.2 

27,006.7 

30,976.5 

Other services 

4,667.3 

5,603.7 

6,842.1 

Sub-total .... 

236,957.0 

278,206.8 

328,003.1 

Less Imputed bank service charge 

1,199.8 

641.0 

407.4 

Total .... 

236,767.2 

277,664.8 

327,595.7 


Provisional figures 

t Refining of petroleum is included in TTnining and excluded fimm manufac- 
turmg. 

Source: Bank Markazi Jomhouri Islami Iran. 


BALANCE OP PAYMENTS (US $ million, year ending 20 March) 



1997/98 

1998/99 

1999/00* 

Exports of goods f.o.b. 

18,381 

13,118 

19,726 

Petroleum and gas . 

16,471 

9,933 

16,270 

Non-petroleum and gas exports . 

2,910 

3,186 

3,466 

Imports of goods f.o.b. 

-14,123 

-14,286 

-13,611 

Trade balance 

4,258 

-1,168 

6,215 

Exports of services .... 

1,192 

1,793 

1,350 

Imports of services .... 

-3,371 

-2,761 

2,908 

Balance on goods and services 

2,079 

-2,136 

4,667 

Other mcome received 

466 

230 

156 

Other income paid .... 

-726 

-731 

-431 

Balance on goods, services and 
income 

1,820 

-2,637 

4,382 

Unrequited transfers (net) 

393 

497 

344 

Current balance .... 

2,213 

-2,140 

4,726 

Long-term capital (net) . 

-3,564 

-1 

-2,397 

Short-term capital (net) . 

-1,268 

2,271 

-677 

Net errors and omissions . 

-1,096 

-1,702 

193 

Overall balance .... 

-3,705 

-1,672 

-1,846 


Provisional figures. 

Source: Bank Markazi Jomhouri Islami Iran. 


External Trade 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES (US $ million, year ending 20 March) 


Imports c i.f. 

(dikribution by SITC)* 

1995/96 

1996/97 

1997/98t 

Food live ftwi-mala , 

2,404 

2,681 

2,508 

Cereals and cereal preparations . 

1,444 

1,881 

1,706 

Sugar, sugar preparations and 
honey 

376 

335 

405 

Crude materials (inedible) 
except fuels 

660 

770 

647 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 

228 

377 

265 

Animal and vegetable oils and 
fats 

490 

602 

434 

Vegetable oUs and fats 

455 

580 

420 

Chemicals 

1,733 

1,931 

1,890 

Chemical elements and compounds 

430 

671 

494 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products 

431 

448 

n.a. 

Plastic materials, etc. 

259 

386 

403 

Basic manufactures 

2,533 

627 

3,704 

2,720 

Paper, paperboard, etc. . 

569 

392 

Textile jram, fabrics, etc . . 

206 

304 

324 

Iron and steel 

820 

2,049 

1,290 

Machinery and transport 
equipment 

3,656 

4,205 

5,046 

Non-electric machinery 

2,285 

2,325 

2,672 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
etc 

892 

1,184 

1,444 

Transport equipment. 

479 

696 

929 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles 

306 

353 

384 

Scientific instruments, watches, 
etc. . 

222 

217 

271 

Total (ind. others) .... 

12,313 

16,117 

14,196 


* Including registration fee, but excluding defence-related imports, 
t Provisional figures. 

1998/99 (US $ million): Total imports c.i.f. 14,323. 

1999/00 (US $ million): Total imports c.i.f. 13,290. 

Source: IMF, Islamic Republic of hum Statistical Appendix (May 1999). 
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Exports f.o.b.* 

1996/97 

1997/98 

1998/99 

Agricultural and traditional 
goods 

1,646.8 

1,260.7 

1,412.3 

Carpets 

642 5 

636.7 

670.1 

Fruit and nuts (&esh and dried) . 

639 2 

337.6 

5919 

Pistachios 

477.6 

197.3 

416.0 

Animal skins and hides, and leather 

98.4 

101.3 

64.0 

Metalores 

46.8 

45.1 

12.8 

Industrial manufactures 

1,413.1 

1,579.8 

1,588.2 

Chemical products 

182 8 

101.9 

139.7 

Footwear 

61.3 

61.6 

47.1 

Textile znanuiactures 

75.3 

41.0 

17.8 

Copper bars, sheets and wire 

40.6 

41.2 

28 2 

Domestic appliances and sanitazy 
ware 

59.1 

48.3 

5.6 

Iron and steel 

69.9 

183.9 

138.6 

Hydrocarbons (gas) .... 

112.8 

162.1 

183.4 

Total 

3,106.7 

2,876.6 

3,013.3 


* TiVyrluHing ei^oits ofpeteoleum (US $ million). 19,271 in 1996^; 16,464t 
in 1997/98. 


Source: Bank Markazi Jornhouri Islami Iran. 


PBINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
(US $ million, year endmg 20 March) 


Imports c.i.f. 



1996/06 

1996/97 

1997/98t 

Argentina 



544 

798 

833 

Australia 


, 

412 

741 

522 

Austria 



189 

172 

265 

Azerbayan .... 



210 

252 

n.a. 

Bahrain 



60 

129 

n.a. 

Belgium. 



663 

926 

467 

Brazil 



227 

349 

294 

Canada 



458 

449 

616 

China, People’s Republic . 



232 

242 

XLa. 

France 



498 

437 

676 

Germany .... 



1,777 

2,100 

1,864 

India . ... 



222 

231 

n.a. 

Indonesia .... 



205 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Italy 



535 

676 

796 

Japan 



886 

844 

882 

Kcrea, Republic . 



342 

445 

552 

Netherlands .... 



281 

268 

296 

Pakistan .... 



165 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Russia 



372 

644 

n.a. 

South Africa. 



41 

140 

n.a. 

Spain 



154 

252 

263 

Switzerland .... 



509 

812 

531 

Thailand 



225 

405 

173 

Turkey 



240 

284 

289 

United Arab Emirates 



441 

473 

562 

United Kingdom 



605 

685 

681 

USA 



476 

n.a. 

n.a 

Viet Nam .... 



2 

134 

n.a. 

Total (md. others) . 



12,313 

16,117 

14,196 


Exports f.o.b. 1995/96 1996/97 1997/98 


Azerbayan .... 



169.7 

200.0 

n.a. 

Belgium. 



524.0 

29 

236 

BrsL^ 



276.7 

n.a. 

n.a. 

China, People’s Republic . 



216.4 

73.6 

543 

France 



847.8 

721 

684 

Germany .... 



783.2 

670.2 

428 

Greece 



839.1 

1,118.6 

989 

Hong Kong .... 



6.9 

673.4 

n.a. 

India 



666.2 

722 

631 

Italy 



1,586.9 

1,821.9 

1,631 

Japan 



2,774.9 

3,835 

2,783 

Korea, Republic . 



1,107.8 

1,716.4 

1,280 

Poland 



109.0 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Singapore .... 



392.4 

586 

695 

Spain 



781.4 

748.2 

n,a. 

Sweden 



243.4 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Switzerland .... 



139.6 

86.3 

n.a. 

Taiwan 



301.8 

58.2 

n.a. 

Turkey 



760.9 

706.3 

546 

Turkmenistan 



40.5 

125.1 

n.a. 

United Arab Emirates 



808.5 

696 

776 

United Kingdom . 



1,439.0 

3,907.6 

3,037 

USA 



761.7 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Uzbekistan .... 



69.9 

124.6 

n.a. 

Total (incl. others) 



18.360.0 

22,496 

18,374 


Source: IMF, Islamic Republic of Iran: Statistical Appendix (May 1999). 


Transport 


RAILWAYS (traffic) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Passenger-km (million) . 

Freight ion-km (million) . 

6,479 

10,700 

7,294 

11,865 

7,044 

13,638 

ROAD TRAFFIC (estimates, ’000 motor yohicloH in uso) 


1994 

1995 

1996 

Passenger cars 

Lorries and vans 

Motor-cycles and mopeds . 

1,636 

626 

2,262 

1.714 

667 

2,381 

1,793 

692 

2,666 

Source: International Road Federation, World Road Statistics. 


SHIPPING 

Merchant Fleet (registered at 31 December) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Number of vessels .... 
Displacement (’000 grt) . 

414 

3,566.8 

417 

3,553.0 

382 

3,347.4 

Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics. 


International Sea-borne Freight TrafiSic 
(’000 metric tons) 




1994 

1995 

1996 

Goods loaded . . 

Crude petroleum and petroleum 

products 

Goods unloaded 

Petroleum products 

128,026 

123,467 

20,692 

6,949 

132,677 

127,143 

22,604 

7,240 

140,681 

134,616 

27,816 

7,866 
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CIVIL AVIATION (traffic on schad'ulGd services)* 



1994 

1996 

1996 

Passengers carried COOO) . 

5,441 

5,809 

5,889 

Passenger-km (million) . 

5,055 

5,384 

5,840 

Cargo ton-km (million) 

515 

547 

643 

* Figures refer only to traffic of Iran Air. 




Tourism 




1993 

1994 

1995 

Tourist arrivals (’000) 

304.1 

362 0 

443.2 

Tourism receipts (US $ million) 

131 

153 

160 

Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 




Communications Media 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Radio receivers (’000 m use) . 

15,560 

15,580 

16,600 

Television receivers (’000 in use) . 

4,076 

4,300 

4,500 

Telephones (’000 main lines in use)* 

4,320 

6,090 

6,825 

Telefax stations (number m use)* 

30,000 

n.a. 

30,000 

Mobile cellular telephones 




(subscribers)* ... 

9,200 

15,902 

69,967 

Book production: 




'Titles 

10,753 

13,031 

16,073 

Copies (’000) 

n.a. 

87,756 

87.861 

Daily newspapers: .... 




Number . . ... 

n.a. 

27 

32 

Average circulation (’000 copies) 

n.a. 

1,446 

1,661 


• Twelve months ending March following the year stated. 

1997: Radio receivers (’000 in use) 17,000; Tdevision receivers 4,610. 
Sources: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook', UN, Statistical Yearbook. 
Periodicals (number)* 403 in 1994; 623 m 1995. 


Statisticcd Survey, Directory 

Education 


(1996/97, unless otherwise indicated) 



Insti- 

tutions 



Students 


Teachers 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Pre-primaiy 

3,322 

6,025 

99,842 

95,339 

195,181 

Priinaiy 

. 63,101 

298,7664,885,666 4,362,7289,238,393 

Secondaiy: 






General*. 

n.a. 

228,8893,974,141 3,310,4707,284,611 

Teacher-trainmg* . 

na. 

538 

13,606 

7,605 

21,210 

Vocational* . 

n.a. 

19,880 

262,952 

84,056 

347,008 

Higher: 






Universities, etc. . 

n.a 

28,343 

237,510 

129,786 

367,296 

Distance-learning. 

n.a. 

3,380 

73,616 

59,320 

132,936 

Others . 

n.a. 

8,304 

58,782 

20,067 

78,839 


* 1994/95 figures. Figures for all categories of secondary education in 
1996/97 were: Teachers 280,309; Students 8,776,792 (males 4,711,569; 
females 4,065,233). 
t Excluding private universities. 

Source. UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 
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The Constitution 

A draft constitution for the Islamic Republic of Iran was published 
on 18 June 1979. It was submitted to a ‘Council of Experts’, elected 
by popular vote on 3 August 1979, to debate the various clauses and 
to propose amendments. The amended Constitution was approved by 
a referendum on 2-3 December 1979. A further 46 amendments to 
the Constitution were approved by a referendum on 28 July 1989, 
The Constitution states that the form of government of Iran is 
that of an Islamic Republic, and that the spirituality and ethics of 
Islam are to be the basis for political, social and economic relations. 
Persians, Turks, Kurds, Arabs, Balochis, Turkomans and others 
will enjoy completely equal rights. 

The Constitution provides for a President to act as chief executive. 
The President is elected by universal adult suffirage for a term 
of four years. Legislative power is held by the Majlis (Islamic 
Consultative Assembly), wilii 290 members (effective from the 2000 
election) who are similarly elected for a four-year term. Provision 
is made for the representation of Zoroastrians, Jews and Christians. 

All legislation passed by the Islamic Consultative Assembly must 
be sent to the Council for the Protection of the Constitution (Article 
94), whidh will ensure tidat it is in accordance with the Constitution 
and Islamic legislation. The Council for the Protection of the Consti- 
tution consists of six religious lawyers appointed by the Faqih (see 
below) and six lawyers appointed by the High Council of the Judi- 
ciary and approved by the Islamic Consultative Assembly. Articles 
19-42 deal with &e basic ri^ts of individuals, and provide for 
equality of men eind women before the law and for equal human, 
political, economic, social and cultural rights for both sexes. 

The press is free, except in matters that are contr^ to public 
morality or insult rdigious belief. The formation of religious, political 
and professional parties, associations and societies is free, provided 


they do not negate the principles of ind^ndence, freedom, sover- 
eismty and national unity, or the basis of Islam. 

The Constitution provides for a Wall Faqih (religious leader) who, 
in the absence of the Imam Mehdi (the hidden Twelfth Imam), 
carries the burden of leadership. The amendments to the Constitu- 
tion that were approved in July 1989 increased the powers of tihe 
Presidency by abolishi^ the post of Prime Minister, formerly the 
Chief Executive of the (jovemment. 

The Government 

WALI FAQIH (REUGIOUS LEADER) 

Ayatollah Saved Au Khamenei. 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Hojatoleslam Dr Saved Muhammad Khatami (assumed 
office 3 August 1997). 

First Vice-President: Hassan Ibrahim Habibi. 

Vice-President in charge of Executive Affairs: Muhammad 
HashemiRafsanjani. 

Vice-President in charge of Legal and Parliamentary Affairs: 

Hojatoleslam Muhammad au Saduqi. 

Vice-President and Head of the Iranian Atomic Energy Or- 
ganization: Gholamreza Aohazadeh. 

Vice-President and Head of the Orgmiization for the Protec- 
tion of the Environment: Ma’sumeh Ebtbear. 

Vice-President and Head of the Physical Education Organiz- 
ation: Saved Mostafa Haishemi-Taba. 

Advisers to the President with the rank of Vice-President: 

Muhammad Baqerian, Muhammad Ali Najafi. 
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COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(September 2000) 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Kamal Khabrazi. 

Minister of Education: Hossein Mozafar. 

Minister of Culture and Islamic Guidance: Ata’ollah 
Mohajerani. 

Minister of Information: Hojatoleslam Ali Yunesi. 

Minister of Commerce: Muhammad SHARfATMADABi. 

Minister of Health: Muhammad Farhadi. 

Minister of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones: Nasrollah 
Jahangard. 

Minister of Justice: Muhammad Ismail Shoushtari. 

Minister of Defence and Logistics: Ali Shamkhani. 

Minister of Roads and Transport: Mahmud Hojjati. 

Minister of Industries: Gholamreza Shafe’i. 

Minister of Higher Education: Mostafa Mem. 

Minister of Mines and Metals: Eshaq Jahangiri. 

Minister of Labour and Social Affairs: Hossein Kamau. 
Minister of the Interior: Hojatoleslam Saved Abdolvahed 
Musavi-Lari. 

Minister of Agriculture: Isa Kalantari 

Minister of Housing and Urban Development: Ali Abd 

al-Alizadeh. 

Minister of Energy: Habibollah Bitaraf. 

Minister of Oil: Bizam Namdar-Zangeneh, 

Minister of Economic Affairs and Finance: Hossein Namazi. 
Minister of Construction Jihad: Muhammad Sa’idi-Kia. 

Minister of Co-operatives: Morteza Haji. 

Head of the Presidential Office: Muhammad Ali Abtahi. 

Head of the Organization of Administration and Planning: 

Muhammad Reza i&p. 

MINISTRIES 
All ministries are in Tehran. 

Office of the President: Tehran; e-mail khatami^resident.ir, 
internet www.president.ir. 

Ministry of Agriculture: Tehran; e-mail webinfo@asid.moa.or.ir; 
internet www.moa.or.ir. 

Ministry of Commerce: Tehran; e-mail irantradepoint@Lrtp.Gom; 
mtemet www.irtp.com. 

Ministry of Construction Jihad: Tehran; e-mail d.vezarat© 
jahad.net 

Ministry of Co-operatives: 16 Bozorgmehr St, Vali-e-Asr Ave, 
Tehran 14169; tel. (21) 6400938; fax (21) 6417041. 

Ministry of Culture and Higher Education: Tehran; e-mail 
mche@mche.or.ir, internet www.mche.or.ir. 

Ministry of Culture and Islamic Guidance: Tehran; e-mail 
6rshad@heda.net. 

Ministry of Defence and Logistics: Tehran; e-mail vds@ 
isiran.com. 

Ministry of Energy: Tehran; e-mail webmaster@moe.or,ir. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs: Tehran; e-mail matbuat@hifa.gov.ir; 
mtemet www.mfa.gov.ir. 

Ministry of Health, Treatment and Medical Education: FOB 
15655-416, 371 Shariati Ave, Averezi Station, Tehran 16139; tel. 
(21) 767631; fax (21) 7676733; e-mail webmaster@hbi.amr.or.ir. 

Ministry of Housing and Urban Development: Tehran; e-mail 
hud@icic.gov.ir. 

Ministry of Industries: Tehran; mind@mind.gov.ir; internet 
www.mmd.gov.ir. 

Ministry of Mines and Metals: 248 Somayeh Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 
836051; e- m a il webmaster@nimm.gov.ir; internet www.mmm.gov.ir. 

Ministry of Roads and Transport: 49 Taleghani Ave, Tehran; 
tel. (21) 661034. 

Note: In August 2000 President Khatami announced the forthcoming 
merger of the Ministries of Mines and Metals and of Industries, and 
of the Ministries of Agriculture and Construction Jihad. 
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President and Legislature 

PRESIDENT 


Election, 23 May 1997 


Candidates 

Votes 

% 

Saved Muhammad Khatami . . . . 

. 20,088,338 

69.1 

Ali Akbar NateqNouri 

7,233,668 

24.9 

Saved Reza Zavarei 

771,463 

2.7 

Muhammad Muhammadi Reyshahri . 

742,599 

2.6 

Spoilt votes 

240,994 

0.8 

Total 

. 29,076,962 

100 0 


MAJLIS-E-SHURAE ISLAMI-ISLAMIC 
CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY 

A first round of voting in elections to the sixth Majlis took place on 
18 Pebmary 2000; and a second, for 66 undecided seats, on 6 May. 
Successful candidates in both rounds of voting were, for the most 
part, associated with either the ‘conservative’ tendency or its ‘refor- 
mist’ counterpart that are generally held to characterize Iranian 
political life. However, a significant number of independent candi- 
dates, who might ally themselves with either of the two principal 
tendencies, also contested the elections successfully. The sixth Majlis 
was notable as the first in which ‘reformist’ or ‘liberal’ candidates 
were estimated to have gained a working majority. 

Speaker: Hojatoleslam Maiidi Karrubi. 

First Deputy Speaker: Muhammad Reza Khatami. 

Second Deputy Speaker: BisziiadNabavi, 

SHURA-YE ALI-YE AMNIYYAT-E MELLI- SUPREME 
COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 

Formed in July 1989 to co-ordinate defence and national security 
policies, the political programme and intelligence reports, and social, 
cultural and economic activities related to defence and security. The 
Council is chaired by the President and includes two representatives 
of the Wall Faqih, the Head of the Judiciary, the Speaker of the 
Majlis, the Chief of Staff, the General Command of the Armed 
Forces, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Minister of the Interior, 
the Minister of Information and the Head of the Plan and Budget 
Organization. 

MAJLIS-E KHOBREGAN-COUNCIL OF EXPERTS 

Elections were held on 10 December 1982 to appoint a Council of 
Experts which was to choose an eventual successor to the Wali 
Faqih (then Ayatollah Khomeini) after his death. The Constitution 
provides for a three- or five-man body to assume the leadership of 
the county if there is no recognized successor on the death of the 
Wali Faqih. The Council comprises 86 clerics. Elections to a third 
term of the Council were held on 23 October 1998. 

Speaker: Ayatollah Ai.i Meshkini. 

First Deputy Speaker: Hojatoleslam Ali Akbah Hahiimmi Rakhan- 

JANI. 

Second Deputy Speaker Ayatollah Ibrahim Amini Na^japabadi. 
Secretaries: Hojatoleslam HAasANTAHERi-KiiORiUMABAHi, Ayatollah 
Qorbanau Dorri Najafabadi. 

SHURA-E-NIGAHBAN-COUNCIL OF GUARDIANS 

The Council of Guardians, composed of six qualified Muslim jurists 
appointed by Ayatollah Khomeini and six lay Muslim lawyers, 
appointed by the Majlis from among candidates nominated by the 
Head of the Judiciary, was established in 1980 to supervise elections 
and to exfiunine l^slation adopted by the Majlis, ensuring that it 
accords with the Constitution and with Islamic precepts. 

Chairman: Ayatollah Muhammad Muiiammadi Guiiani. 

S HURA -YE TASHKHIS-E MASLAHAT-E NEZAM- 
COMMITTEE TO DETERMINE THE EXPEDIENCY OF THE 
ISLAMIC ORDER 

Formed in February 1988, by order of Ayatollah Khomeini, to 
arbitrate on legal and theological questions in legislation passed by 
the Majlis, in the event of a dispute between the latter and the 
supervisory Council of Guardians. Its permanent members, defined 
in March 1997, are Heads of the Legislative, Judiciary and Executive 
Powers, the jurist members of the Council of Guardians and the 
Minister or head of organization concerned with the pertinent arbit- 
ration. 

Chairmaxu Hojatoleslam Ali Akbar Hashemi Raf^sanjani. 
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QANUNASASI VANEZARATBAR 
AN-COMMITTEE FOR ENSURING AND SUPERVISING 
THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Formed by President Eliatami in November 1997; members are 
appointed for a four-year term. 

Members: Dr Gudarz Eptekhab-Jahromi; Muhammad IsmaEl Shoush- 
TARi; Saved Abdolvahed Musavi-Laki; Dr Hossein Mehrpur: Dr 
Muhammad Hossein Hashemi. 


Political Organizations 

Numerous political organizations were registered in the late 1990s, 
following the election of President Khatami, among them several 
political tendencies that had formed within the MsyUs. The following 
organizations appeared to have achieved considerable success at 
elections to the sixth Majlis in early 2000: 

Cbekad-e Azadandisban (Freethinkers* Front). 

Hezb-e E’tedal va Towse’eh (Moderation and Development Party). 

Hezb-e Hambastegi-ye Iran-e l«1«nii (Islamic Iran Solidarity 
Party). 

Hezb-e ELargozaran-e Sazandegi (Servants of Construction 
Party): Sec.-Gen. Gholamhossein kSbaschi. 

Jam’iyat-e Isargaran (Society of Self-sacrificing Devotees). 
Jebbeb-ye Mas h arekat-e Iran-e Tglanni (Islamic Iran Participa- 
tion Front): Leader Muhammad Reza Khatami. 

Majma’-e Niruba-ye Ehat-e Imam (Assembly of the Followers of 
the Imam’s Line). 

Most of the following organizations are opposed to the Iranian 
Government: 

Anzaive Hezbollah: f. 1995; seeks to gain access to the political 
process for religious militants. 


Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN IRAN 

Afghanistan: Dr Beheshi Ave, Pompe Benzine, Comer of 4th St, 
Tehran; tel. (21) 627531; Ambassador: Mohammad Kheirkhah. 
Albania: Tehran; Ambassador: Gilani Shehu. 

Angola: Tehran; Ambassador: Manuel Bernardo DE Sousa. 
Argentina: 3rd Floor, 7 Argentina Sq., Tehran; tel. (21) 8718294; 
fax (21) 8712583; Charge d’affaires: Eduardo Lionel Db’Aup. 
Armenia: 1 Ostad Shahiiar St, Comer of Razi, Jomhouri Islami 
Ave, Tehran 11337; tel. (21) 674833; fax (21) 670657; Ambassador: 
Yahan Baibourdian. 

Australia; POB 15876-4334, 123 Shahid Khaled al-Islambuli Ave, 
Tehran 15138; tel. (21) 8724456; fax (21) 8720484; Ambassador: 
Stuart Hume. 

Austria: 3rd Floor, 78 Argentine Sq., Tehran; tel. (21) 8710753; fax 
(21) 8710778; Ambassador: Dr Helmuth Werner Ehrlich. 
Azerbayan: Tehran; tel. (21) 2280063; fax (21) 2284929; e-mail 
azaremb@www.dci.co.ir; Ambassador: Abbasau K. Hasanov. 
Bahrain: 31 Khiaban Wzra’a-Kochah, Block 16, Tehran; tel. (21) 
2263381; fax (21) 2269112; Charge d’affaires: Ramsey Jalal. 
Bangladesh: POB 11365-3711, Gandhi Ave, 5th St, Building No. 14, 
Tehran; tel. (21) 8772979; fax (21) 8778295; e-mail ban^aemb® 
neda.net; Ambassador: TueailK. Haider. 

Belgium; POB 11365-115, Fayazi Ave, Shabdiz Lane, 3 Babak St, 
Tehran 19669; tel. (21) 2009507; Ambassador: Guillaume Metten. 
Brazil: Vanak Sq., 68 Vanak Ave, Tehran 19964; tel. (21) 8035175; 
fax (21) 80833^; e-mail embL.brazil@yahoo.com; Ambassador 
Claudio Luiz dos Santos Rocha. 

Bulgaria: POB 11366-7451, Vali Asr Ave, Tavanir St, Nezami 
Ganjavi St, No. 82, Tehran; tel. (21) 686662; Ambassador Stepan 
POLENDAKOV. 


Democratic Party of Iranian Kurdistan: f. 1946; seeks autonomy 
for Kurdish area; mem. of the National Council of Resistance; 54,000 
mems; Sec.-Gen. MustafhaHassanzadeh. 

Fedayin-e-Ehalq (Warriors of the People): urban Marxist guer- 
rillas; Spokesman Farrakh Negahdar. 

Fraksion-e Hezbollah: f. 1996 by deputies in the Mmlis who had 
contested the 1996 le^lative elections as a loose coalition known 
as the Society of Combatant Clergy, Leader Au Mbar Hossaini. 

Hezb-e-Eomunist Iran (Communist Party of Iran): f. 1979 by 
dissident mems of Tudeh Party, Sec.-Gen. ‘Azaryun*. 

Eomala: f. 1969; Kurdish wing of the Communist Party of Iran; 
Marxist-Leninist; Leader Ibrahim Alizadeh. 

Migahidin-e-Ehalq (Holy Warriors of the People): Islamic guerrilla 
group; since June 1987 comprising the National Liberation Army, 
mem. of the National Council of Resistance; Leaders Massoud Rajavi 
and Maryam Rajavi (in Baghdad, 1986-). 

National Democratic Front: f. March 1979; Leader Hedayatollah 
Matine-Daftari (in Paris, January 1982-). 

National Front (Union of National Front Forces): comprises Iran 
Nationalist Party, Iranian Party, and Society of Iranian Students; 
Leader Dr Karim Sanjabi (in Paris, August 1978-). 

Nehzat-Azadi (Liberation Movement of Iran): f. 1961; emphasis on 
basic human rights as defined by Islam; Gen. Sec. Dr Ibrahim Yazdi; 
Principal Officers Prof. Sahabi, S. Sadr, Dr Sadr, Eng. Sabaghian, 
Eng. TAVASSon. 

Pan-Iranist Party: extreme right-win^, calls for a Greater Persia; 
Leader Dr Mohsen Pezeshkpour. 

Sazmane Peykar dar Rahe Azadieh Tabaqe Eargar (Organiza- 
tion Struggling for the Freedom of the Working Class): Mamst-Len- 
inist. 

Tudeh Party (Communist): f. 1941; declared iHe^ 1949; came 
into open 1979, banned again April 1983; First Sec. Cen. Cttee 
AuKhavari. 

The National Council of Resistance (NCR) was formed in Paris in 
October 1981 by former President Abolhasan Bani-Sadr and the 
Council’s current leader, Massoud Rajavi, the leader of the Mqja- 
hidin-e-Khalq in Iran. In 1984 the Council comprised 15 opposition 
CToups, operating either dandestmely in Iran or firom exile abroad. 
Bani-Sadr left the Council in 1984 because of his objection to Rajavi’s 
growing linka with the Iraqi Government. The French Government 
askedRAJAVi to leave Paris in June 1986 and he is now based in 
Baghdad, Iraq. On 20 June 1987 Rajav^ Secret^ of the NCR, 
announced the formation of a National Liberation Army 
(10,000-15,000-strong) as the military wing of the Mqjahidm-e- 
Khalq. There is also a National Movement of Iranian Resistance, 
based in Paris. Dissident members of the Tudeh Party founded the 
Democratic Party of the Iranian People in Paris in February 1988. 


Canada: POB 11365-4647, 57 Shahid Sarafiraz St; tel. (21) 8732623; 
fax 8733202; Ambassador: Michel de Salaberry. 

China, People’s Republic: Pasdaran Ave, Golestan Ave 1, No. 53, 
Tehran; tel. (21) 245131; Ambassador: WangShuie. 

Colombia: Tehran; Ambassador: Rafael Canal Sandoval. 

Congo, Democratic Republic: Tehran; tel. (21) 222199; Charge 
d’affaires a.i.: N’Djatb Esele Sasa. 

Cuba: Tehran; tel. (21) 685030; Ambassador: Enrique Trujillo 
Rapallo. 

Cyprus: 55 Shahid Sartlp Reza Saeidi (ex Mehmandoust), Far- 
manieh Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 2299795; fax (21) 2299794; Ambas- 
sador: GeORGIOS ViRYDES. 

Czech Republic: POB 11365-4457, Mirza-ye Sbirazi Ave, AH Mirza 
Hassani % No. 15, Tehran; tel. (21) 8716720; fax (21) 8717868; 
Charge d’affaires: Eug. JtM DoleZal. 

Denmark: POB 19396-6368, 18 Dashti Ave, Tehran 19148; tel. (21) 
261363; fax (21) 2030007; Ambassador: Hugo 0estergaard- 
Andersen. 

Ethiopia: Tehran; Ambassador: Mohammed Hasan Kahim. 

Finland: POB 19395-1733, Elahiyeh, Agha Bozorgi St, Shirin Alley, 
No. 4, Tehran; teL (21) 2230979; fax (21) 221094^ Ambassador A. 
Koistinen. 

France: 85 Neauphle-le-Chateau Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 676005; 
Ambassador: Phujppbde Suremain. 

Gambia: Tehran; Ambassador: Omar Jah. 

Georgia: POB 19675-379, Elahiyeh, Tehran; tel. (21) 2211470; fax 
(21) 2206848; e-mail georgia@apadana.com; Ambassador: Jemshid 
Giunashvili. 

Germany: POB 11365-179, 324 Ferdowsi Ave, Tehran; teL (21) 
3114111; fax (21) 3119883; Ambassador: Dr Klaus Zeller. 

Ghana; Tehran; Ambassador: Mr Al-Hassan. 

Greece; POB 11365-8161, Africa Eiroressway (Ex. Jordan Ave), 
Esfandiar St No. 43, Tehran 19686; tel. (21) 2050533; Ambassador: 
Dimitri Tsikouris. 

Guinea: POB 11365-4716, Ave Shariati, Ave Malek, No. 10, Tehran; 
tel. (21) 7635744; fax (21) 7536743; Ambassador: AlehaIbrahimaSow. 
Holy See: Apostolic Nunciature, POB 11365-178, Razi Ave, No. 
97, Neauphle-le-Chateau Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 6403574; fecc (21) 
6419442; e-mail apnun-thr@ravan.com; .^ostoHc Nuncio: Most ]^v. 
Angelo Mottola, Titular Archbishop of Cfercina. 

Hungary: POB 6363-19396, Darrous, Hedayat Sq, Shadloo St, No. 
157Tehran; tel. (21) 2660460; fax (21) 2560503; Ambassador: Dr 
ISTViNVAsARY. 

India: POB 15875-4118, 46 Mir-Emad, Cnr of 9th St, Dr Behest! 
Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 856102; fax (21) 855973; Ambassador: S. K 
Arora. 
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Indonesia; POB 11365-4564, Ghaem Magham Farahani Ave, No. 
210, Tehran; tel. (21) 626865; Ambassador Bambang SuDARSONO. 
Iraq: Vali Aar Ave, No. 494, Tehran; Charge d'aifaires: Abd as- 
Sattarar-Rawi. 

Ireland: Farmaniyeh Ave, North Kamraniyeh St, Bonbast N^d 
St, No. 8, Tehran 19369; tel. (21) 2297918; fax (21) 2286933; Ambas- 
sador: Thomas D. Lyons. 


Italy; POB 11365-7863, 81 Neauphle-le-Chfiteau Ave, Tehran; tel. 
(21) 6496965; fax (21) 6496961; Ambassador: Ludovico Oetona. 
Japan: POB 11365-814, Bucharest Ave, Comer of 5th St, Tehran; 
tel. (21) 8813396; Ambassador: Ukeeu Magosaki. 

Jordan: POB 19395-4666, No. 6, 2nd Alley, Shadavar St, Mah- 
moodieh Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 291432; fax (21) 2007160; Ambas- 
sador Nuh Ali Salman. 


Elazakhstan: Dams, Hedayat St, Mailed, No. 4, Tehran; tel (21) 
2566933; fax (21) 2546400; Ambassador: Vyacheslav Gezzatov. 
Kenya: 60 Honnoz Satari St, Africa Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 2270796; 
fax^l) 2270160; Ambassador: Salim Juma. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic; Fereshteh Ave, Sarvestan 
Ave, No. 11, Tehran; tel. (21) 298610; Ambassador: King YongMu. 
Korea, Republic: 37 12th St, Bucharest Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 
8751125; fax (21) 8737917; Ambassador: Shin Jang-Bum. 

Kuwait: Dehkadeh Ave, 3-38 Sazman-Ab St, Tehran; tel. (21) 
636712; Ambassador: Abduulah Abd al-Aziz ad-Duwaykh. 


Kyrgyzstan: Tehran. 

Laos: Tehran; Ambassador: Ghanpheng Sihaphom. 

Lebanon: Tehran-, tel. (21) 8908451; fax (21) 8907346; Ambassador: 
AdnanMansoue. 


Libya: Ostad Motahhari Ave, No. 163, Tehran; tel. (21) 859191; 
Sec.-Gen. Committee of People’s Bureau: Mahdi al-Mabirash. 
Malaysia: 72 Fereshteh Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 2009276; fax (21) 
2009143; Ambassador: Muhammad Khaus. 

Mauritania: Tehran. 

Mexico: POB 15876-4636, No. 24, Shabnam Alley, Africa 
Expressway, Tehran; tel. (21) 2225374; fax (21) 2226375; Ambas- 
sadon Antonio DueNas Pulido. 


Mongolia: Tehran; Ambassador: L. Khashoat. 

Morocco: Tehran; tel. (21) 2059707; fax (21) 2051872; Ambassador; 
Jamal EddineGhazi. 

Mozambique: Tehran; Ambassador. Murade Isac Miguigy Murargy. 
Myanmar: Tehran; Ambassador: U SawHlaing. 

Namibia: Tehran; Ambassador: MwaclepeniT P. Shitiupa. 

Nepal: Tehran; Ambassador: Gen. AbjunNarsingRona. 
Netherlands: POB 11365-138, Darrous, Shahrzad Blvd, Kamasaie 
St, 1st East Lane, No. 33, Tehran 19498; tel. (21) 2567005; fax (21) 
2566990; e-mail nlambiran@dpi.net.ir; Ambassador: R.A. Mol- 

UNGER. 


New Zealand: POB 158754313, 57 Javad Sarafarez St, Ostad 
Motahhan Ave, Te]b:an; tel. (21) 8757052; fax (21) 8757056; Ambas- 
sador Warwick Alexander Hawker. 

Nigeria: POB 11365-7148, Shahid Fayazi, Vali Asr, No. 155, 
Tehran; tel. (21) 2044608; Ambassador: Ado Sanusi. 

Norway: POB 19395-6398, Pasdaran Ave, Kouhestan 8, Ekhtiarieh 
Shomah 412, Tehran; tel. (21) 2291333; fax (21) 2292776; Ambas- 
sador: SveinAass. 

Oman: POB 41-1686, Pasdaran Ave, Golestan 9, No 6 and 7, 
Tehran; tel. (21) 286021; Charg6 d’affaires a.i.: Rashid bin Mubarak 
bin Rashid al-Odwau. 

Pakistan: Dr Fatemi Ave, Jamshidabad Shomali, Mashal St, No. 
1, Tehran; tel. (21) 934332; Khaud Mahmud. 

Panama: Tehran; Ambassador: G. Movaga. 

Philippines: POB 19395-4797, 13 Mahyar St, Africa Ave, Zafar- 
anieh, Tehran; tel. (21) 2047802; fax (21) 2046239; Ambassador 
Ernesto V. Llamas. 

Poland: Africa Esnressway, Piruz St, No. 1/3, Tehran; tel. (21) 
8787262; Ambassador: Witold Waszczykowski. 

Portugal: Vali Asr Ave, Tavanir Ave, Nezami Ghanjavi Ave, No. 
30, Tehran; tel. (21) 8772132; fax (21) 8777834; Ambassador: Dr 
Manuel Marcblo Curto. 

Qatar: Africa Expressway, Golazin Ave, Parke Davar, No. 4, 
Tehran; tel. (21) 221255; Ambassador: Au Abdullah Zad) al- 
Mahmood. 


Ro m a nia; Fakhrabad Ave 12, Darvaze Sheiniran, Tehran; tel. (21) 
7509309; fax (21) 7509841; Ambassador: Nicolae Stan. 


Russia: 39 Neauphle-le-Chfiteau Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 6701161; 
Ambassador: Konstantin Shuvalov. 
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Saudi Arabia: 10 Saba Blvd, Africa Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 2050081; 
fax (21) 2050083; Ambassador: Jamil bin Abdullah alJlshl 
Slovakia: POB 11365-4451, No. 24, Babak Markazi St, Africa Ave, 
Tehran; tel. (21) 2271058; fax (21) 2271067; Charge d’affaires a.i.: 
Alexander Bajkai. 

South Africa: POB 11366-7476, Yetha St 5, Vali-Asr Ave, Tehran; 
tel. (21) 2702866; fax (21) 2719516; Ambassador: MoosaMoolla. 
Spain: Vali-Asr Ave, 76 Sarv St, Tehran; tel. (21) 8714675; fax (21) 
8724681. Charge d’affaires: Juan Carlos Gafo. 

Sri Lanka: 6 Arash St, Africa Expressway, Tehran; tel. (21) 
2053902; fax (21) 2052688; Charge d’affaires a.i.: N. Karunadasa. 
Sudan: POB 1526, Khaled Islambouli Ave, 23rd St, No. 10, Tehran; 
tel. (21) 297211; lax (21) 296008; Ambassador: Dr Abdel Rahana 
Mohammed Said. 

Sweden; POB 19675458, 2 Nastaran St, Tehran; tel. (21) 2296802; 
fax (21) 2286021; Ambassador: Mats Maruno. 

Switzerland: POB 193964683, 13/1 Boustan Ave, 19649 Tehran; 
tel. (21) 268227; fax 269448; Ambassador: Tim Guldimann. 

Syria: Africa Ave, 19 Iraj St, Tehran; tel. (21) 229032; Ambassador: 
Ahmad al-Hassan. 

Tsgikistan: Tehran. 

Thailand: POB 11496-111, Baharestan Ave, Parc Amin ed-Doleh, 
No. 4, Tehran; tel. (21) 7531433; fax (21) 7532022; Ambassador: 
MahadiWimana. 

Tunisia: Tehran; Ambassador. Dr Noureddink AirHAMDANl. 
Turkey: Ferdowsi Ave, No. 314, Tehran; tel. (21) 31 15299; fax (21) 
3117928; Ambassador; Turan Moral!. 

Turkmenistan: Tehran; Ambassador: Murat Nazarov. 

Ukraine: Hefez Avenue, Tehran 487; tel. (21) 676148; Charg6 
d’affaires: IvanG. Maydan. 

United Arab Emirates: Zafar Ave, No. 355-7, Tehran; tel. (21) 
221333; Ambassador: Ahmad Muhammad Bokheimaii. 

United Kingdom: POB 11366-4474, 143 Ferdowsi Ave, Tehran 
11344; tel. (21) 6705011; fax (21) 6708021; e-mail britemb(®neda.net; 
Ambassador: Nicholas W. Browne. 

Uruguay: 45 Shabnam Alley, Atefi Shargi St, Jordan Ave, Tehran; 
tel. (21) 2052030; Ambassador: Joaquin Pmiz Jorok. 

Uzbekistan: Tehran. 

Venezuela: POB 16875-4364, Bucharest Ave, 9th St, No, 31, 
Tehran; tel (21) 625186; fax (21) 622840; Ambassador: Dr HernAn 
Calcurian. 

Viet Nam: Tehran; Ambassador: Vuxnan Ang. 

Yemen: Bucharest Ave, No. 26, Tehran; Charge d’affaires a.i.: Dr 
Ahmad Muhammad Ali Abduli^h. 

Yugoslavia: POB 11366-118, Vali Asr Ave, Fereshteh Ave, Amir 
Teymour Alley, No. 12, 19669 Tehran; tel. (21) 2044126; fax (21) 
2044978; Charg6 d’affaires: Stojan Glio()Ri6. 

Judicial System 

In August 1982 the Supreme Court revoked all laws dating from 
the previous regime which did not conform with Islam. In October 
1982 all courts set upprior to the Islamic Revolution were abohshed. 
In June 1987 Ayatollah Khomeini ordered the creation of clerical 
courts to try members of the clergy opposed to government policy. 
A new system of qiso^ (retribution) was established, placing the 
emphasis on speedy justice. Islamic codes of correction were intro- 
duced in 1983, including the dismembering of a hand for theft, 
flogging for fornication and violations of the strict code of dress for 
women, and stoning for adultery. In 1984 there was a total of 2,200 
judges. The Supreme Court has 16 branches. 

Head of the Judiciary: Ayatollah Saybd Mahmoud Hashemi Shah- 
rudi. 


SUPREME COURT 

Chief Justice: Hojatoleslam Muhammad Muhammadi Guilani. 
Prosecutor-General: Hojatoleslam MortbzaMoqtadai. 

Religion 

According to the 1979 constitution, the official religion is Islam of 
the JaTari sect (Shi‘ite), but other Islamic sects, including Zeydi, 
Hanafi, Maleki, Shafe’i and Hanbali, are valid and will be respected. 
ZoroMtrians, Jews and Christians will be recognized as official 
religious minorities. According to the 1976 census, there were then 
310,000 Christians (mainly Armenian), 80,000 Jews and 30,000 
Zoroastrians. 
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ISLAM 

great m^ori^ of tiie Iranian people are Shi‘a Muslims, but 
there is a mmonty of Sunni Muslims. Persians and Azerbaijanis 
are mainly Snii, while the other ethnic groups are mainly Sunni. 


CHRISTTANTTY 
The Roman Catholic Church 

At 31 December 1998 there were an estimated 11,550 adherents in 
Iran, compnsing 5,350 of the Chaldean Rite, 2,200 of the Armenian 
Rite and 4,000 of the Latin Rite 


Armenian Rite 



Chaldean Rite 


Archbishop of Ahwaz: Hanna Zora, Archbishop’s House, POB 
61956, Naderi St, Ahwaz; tel. (61) 24890. 

Archbishop of Tehran: Ramzi Gabmou, Archevgchd, Foraat Ave 91, 
Tehran 15819; tel. (21) 8823549. 


Archbishop of Urmia (Rezayeh) and Bishop of Salmas (Shah- 

S our); Thomas Mbeam, Khalifagari Kaldani Katholio, POB 338, 
rumiyeh 57135; tel. (441) 227®. 


Latin Rite 

Archbishop of Esfahan: Ignazio Bedini, Consolata Church, POB 
11365-446, 76 Neauphle-le-Chfiteau Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 673210; 
fax (21) 6494749. 


The Anglican Communion 

Anglicans in Iran are adherents of the Episcopal Church in Jerus- 
alem and the Middle East, formally inaugurated in January 1976. 
The Rt Rev. HassanDehoani-Tapti, the Bishop in Iran from 1961 to 
1990, was President-Bishop of the Church m)m 1976 to 1986. He 
was succeeded by the Bishop of Jerusalem during 1986-96 and the 
Bishop of Egypt from 1996 onwards. 

Bishop in Iran: Rt Rev. Iraj Kaumi Mottahedeh, St Luke’s Church, 
Abbas-abad, POB 81465-135, Esfahan; tel. (31) 234676; diocese 
founded 1912. 


Presbyterian Church 

Synod of the Evawelical (Presb^rian) Church in Iran: 
Assyrian Evangelical Church, Hiiaban-i Hanifnejad, Khiaban-i Ara- 
manch, Tehran; Moderator Rev. AdblNakhosteen. 


Ettela’at (Information): Ettela’at Bldg, Mirdamad Ave, South Naft 
St, Tehran 16499; tel. (21) 29999; fax (21) 2258022; internet www.et- 
tela’at.com; f. 1925; evening; Farsi; political and literary; operates 
under the direct supervision of Wilayat-e-Faqih (religious jurisprud- 
ence); Echtor S. M. DOAEi; circ. 500,000. 

Fath: Tehran; pro-reform. 

Iran News: 41 Lida St, Valiassr Ave, North Vanak Sq, Tehran; tel. 
(21) 8880231; fax (21) 8786475; e-mail iraimews@www.dci.co.ir; 
English 

Eayhan (Universe): Ferdowsi Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 310251. 1941; 
evening; Farsi; political; also publishes Kayhan International 
(f. 195§; daily and weekly; English; Editor Hossein Raghf^), Eayhan 
Arabic (f. 1980; daily and weekly, Arabic), Kayhan Persian (f. 1942; 
daily, Persian^RhyAon Turkish (f. 1984; montiily; Turkish), jfiuatyAa/i 
Havaie (f. 1960; weekly for Iranians abroad; Farsi), Kayhan Andishe 
(World of Reli^on; f. 1985; 6 a year, Farsi), Zan-e-Ruz (Woman 
Today, f. 1964; weekly; Farsi), Kayhan Varzeshi (World of Sport; f. 
1965; weekly, Farsi), Kayhan Bacheha (Children’s World; f. 1956; 
weekly, Farsi), Kayhan Farhangi (World of Culture; f. 1984; 
monthly; Farsi); Kayhan Yearbook pearly, Farsi); Period of 40 Years, 
Kayhan (series of bcoks; Farsi); owned and managed by Mostazafn 
Foundation from October 1979 until 1 January 1987, when it was 
placed under the direct supervision of Wilayat-e-Faqih (religious 
jurisprudence); Chief Editor Hossein Shariatmadabi; drc. 350,000. 
Ehorassan: Meshed; Head Office: Khorassan Daily Newspapers, 
14 Zohre St, Mobarezan Ave, Tehran; f. 1948; Propr Muhammad 
Sadegh Teheranian; circ. 40,000. 

Ehordad: Tehran; pro-reform; publication suspended in 1999. 
Neshat: Tehran; pro-reform; publication suspended in 1999. 
Rahnejat: Darvazeh Dowlat, Isfahan; political and social; Propr 
N. Rahnejat. 

Ressallat (The Message): Tehran; tel. (21) 8902642; fax (21) 
8900587; organ of right-wing groim of the same name; political, 
economic, social; Propr Ressallat Foundation; Man. Dir Morteza 
Nabavi; circ. 100,000. 

Sal am; 2 Shahid Reza Nayebi Alley, South Felestin St, Tehran; tel. 
(21) 6496831; fax (21) 6495836; f 1991; Farsi; poHtical, cultural, 
economic, social; Editor Muhammad MusaviKhoieni. (Closure ordered 
July 1999.) 

Sobh Emruz: Tehran; pro-reform; Man. Sa^d Hajjarian. 

Tehran Times: 32 Bimeh Alley, Nejatullahi Ave, Tehran 15998; 
tel. (21) 8810293; fax (21) 8808214; 1. 1979; independent; English; 
Man. Dir Abbas Salimi Namin. 


ZOROASTRIANS 

There are about 30,000 Zoroastrians, a remnant of a once widespread 
sect. Their religious leader is Moubad. 

OTHER COMMUNITIES 

Communities of Armenians, and somewhat smaller numbers of 
Jews (an estimated 30,000 in 1986), Assyrians, Greek Orthodox 
Christians, Uniates and Latin Christians are also found as officially 
recognized faiths. The Bahd’i faith, which originated in Iran, has 
about 300,000 Iranian adherents, although at least 10,000 are 
believed to have fled since 1979 in order to escape persecution. The 
Government banned all Bahd’i institutions in August 1983. 

The Press 

Tehran dominates the media, as many of the daily papers are 

S ublished there, and the bi-weekly, weekly and less frequent pub- 
cations in the provinces generally depend on the major metropol- 
itw dailies as a source of news. A press law announced in August 
1979 required all newspapers and magazines to be licensed and 
imposed penalties of imprisonment for insulting senior religious 

S es. Offences against the Act will be tried in the criminal courts. 

iT the Constitution the press is free, except in matters that are 
contrary to public morality, insult religious oehef or slander the 
honour and reputation of individuals. Since the late 1990s the 
press has been the target of an intense judicial campaign to curb 
its freedoms. 

PRINCIPAL DAILIES 

Abrar (Rightly Guided): 26 Shahid Denesh Kian Alley, Below 
Zartasht iS, Valiassr Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 8848270; fax (21) 
8849200; f. 1986 after closure of Azadegan by order of the Prosecutor- 
General; morning; Farsi; drc. 75,000. 

Alik: POB 11366-953, Jomhoori Islami Ave, Ahk AUey, Tehran 
11357; tel. (21) 676671; f. 1931; afternoon; political and literary, 
Armenian; ]^pr A. Ajemian; drc. 3,400. 

Babari Iran: Khayaban Khayham, Shiraz; tel. (71) 33738. 


PRINCIPAL PERIODICALS 

Acta Medica Iranica: Faculty of Medicine, Tehran Medical Sd- 
ences Univ., Poursina St, Tehran 14-174; tel. (21) 6112743; fax (21) 
6404377; f. 1960; quarterly; English; Editors-in-Chief A. R. Dehpour, 
M. Samdji; drc. 2,000. 

Akhbar-e-Pezesbki: 86 Ghaem Magham Farahani Ave, Tehran; 
weekly; medical; Propr Dr T. Foruzin. 

Ashur: Ostad Motahhari Ave, 11-21 Kuhe Nour Ave, Tehran; tel. 
(21) 622117; f. 1969; Assyrian; monihly; Founder and Editor Dr W. 
Bet>Mansour; drc. 8,000. 

Auditor: 77 Ferdowsi Ave North, Tehran; quarterly, financial and 
managerial studies. 

Ayandeh: POB 19576-683, Niyavaran, Tehran; tel. (21) 283254; 
fax (21) 6406426; monthly; Iranian literary, historical and book 
review journal; Editor Prof. IrajApshah. 

Bulletin of the National Film Archive of Iran: POB 5158, 
Baharestan Sq., Tehran 11365; tel. 311242. 1989; English periodical; 
Editor M. H. Khoshnevis. 

Daneshmand: POB 15875-3649, Tehran; tel. (21) 8741323; f. 1963; 
monthly sdentiflc and technics magazine; Editor-m-Cbief A R. 
Karami. 

Daneshkadeh Pezeshkh Faculty of Medicine, Tehran Medical 
Sdences University; tel. (21) 6112743; fax (21) 6404377; f. 1947; 10 
a year; medical magazine; Ihropr Dr Hassan Arepi; circ. 1,500. 
Donaye Varzesh: Khayyam Ave, Ettela’at Bldg, Tehran; tel. (21) 
3281; fax (21) 3116530; weekly, sport; Editor G. H. Shabani; drc. 
200,000. 

Echo of Mam: POB 14156-3899, Tehran; tel- (21) 8758296; fax 
(21) 892726; e-mail editor-in-diieflSwww.iran-itf.com; internet 
www.iran-itf.com/echoofiislam.html; monthly, English; published by 
the Islamic Thought Foundation; Man. Dir Muhammad Beheshtt; 
Editor-in-Chief Muhammad Sh Shakib. 

Ettela’at Elmi: 11 Khayyam Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 3281; fax (21) 
3116530; f 1985; fortni^tly; sdences; Editor Mrs Ghasemi; drc. 
75,000. 

Ettela’at Haffcegi: 11 Khayyam Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 3281; fax 
(21) 3116630; f 1941; generm weekly, Editor F. Javadi; drc. 160,000. 
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EtteU’at Javanan: POB 16499-51199, Ettela’at Bldg, WBrd^d 
Ave, South Naft St, Tehran; tel. (21) 29999; fez (21) 2268022; f. 
1966; weekly; youth; Editor M. J. Rafizadeh; drc. 120,000. 
Farliang^-e-Iraii POB 19576-583, Niyavaran, Tehran; tel. 

(21) 283254; an-mifll; Iranian studies; Editor Prof. Iraj Apshab. 
Film Intemationaly Lranian Film Quarterly; POB IISOS-S*^ 
Tehran; tel. (21) 6709373; fax (21) 6719971; e-mail filmmag® 
apadana.com; f. 1993; quarterly; English; Editor Houshang Gol- 
liiAKANi; circ 20,000. 

Iran Press Digest (Economic): POB 11365-5651, Hafiz Ave, 4 
Kucheh Hurtab, Tehran; tel. (21) 668114; weekly; Editor J. Behrouz 
Iran Press Digest (Political): POB 11365-6561, Hafiz Ave, 4 
Kucheh Hurtab, Tehr^ tel. (21) 668114; weekly. 

Iranian Cinema: POB 5158, Baharestan Sq., Tehran 11365; tel. 
311242; f. 1985; annually, English; Editor B KEYPOUR. 

Javaneh: POB 15875-1163, Motahhari Ave, Cnr Mofatteh St, 
Tehran; tel. (21) 839061; published by Soroush Press; quarterly. 
JIDA; POB 14185-618, Tehran; tel. (21) 8269591; fax 8269692; e- 
mail IDA@apadna.com; f. 1963; four a year; journal of the Iranian 
Dental Association; Editor-in-Chief Dr Aw Kowsari. 

Eayhan (Children’s World): Shahid Shahsheragi Ave, 

Tehran; tel. (21) 310251. 1956, weekly; Editor Amir Hossein Pardi; 
circ 160,000. 

Eayhan Varzeshi (World of Sport): Ferdowsi Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 
310251. 1965; weekly; Dir Mahmad Monseti; circ. 125,000. 
MaWubah: POB 14165-3897, Tehran; tel. (21) 8000067; fax (21) 
8001453; e-mail 1gainslud@chamran.ut.ac.ir; Islamic family maga- 
zine; published by the Islamic Thought Foundation. 

Music Iran: 1029 Amiriye Ave, Tehran; f. 1951; monthly, Editor 
BahmanHirbod; circ 7,000. 

Negin: Vali Asr Ave, Adi St 52, Tehran; monthly, scientific and 
literary Propr and Dir M. Enayat. 

Salamate Fekr: M.20, Kharg St, Tehran; tel. (21) 223034; f. 1968; 
monthly, organ of the Mental Health Soc.; Editors Prof. E. Tchehrazi, 
AliRezaShafai. 

Soroush: POB 15875-1163, Motahhari Ave, Comer Mofatteh St, 
Tehran; tel. (21) 830771; f. 1972; two monthly magazines in Farsi, 
one for children and one for adolescents; Editor Mehdi Firoozan. 
Zan-e-Ruz (Woman Today); Ferdowsi Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 
3911670; fax (21) 3911569; e-mail kayhan@istn.irost.com; internet 
www.irost.com/kayhan; f. 1964; weekly; women’s; circ. over 60,000. 
(Closure ordered April 1999.) 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Islamic Republic News Agency (IRNA): POB 764, 873 Vali Asr 
Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 8902050, fax (21) 8905068; e-mail ima@ 
ima,com; internet www.ima.com; f. 1936; Man. Dir Ferbydoun Verd- 
inezhad; Deputy Man. Dir Muhammad Taqi Rowghaniha 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP); POB 15116-613, Office 207, 8 
Vanak Ave, Vanak Sq., Tehran 19919; tel. (21) 8777509; fax (21) 
8886289; Correspondent Christophe de Roquepbuil. 

Agenzda Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy)' Khiabane 
Shahid Bahonar (Niavaran) Kuche Mina No. 16, Tehran 19367, tel. 
(21) 276930; Chief of Bureau Luciano Causa, 

Informatsionnoye Tel^afiuoye Agentstvo Rossii— 
Telegrafnoye Agentstvo l^verennykh Stran (ITAR-TASS) 
(Russia): Kenyaban Hamid, Kouche Masoud 73, Tehran. 

Eyodo Tsushin (Japan): No. 23, First Floor, Couche Kargozar, 
Couche Sharsaz Ave, Zafar, Tehran; tel. (21) 220448; Correspondent 
MasaruImai. 

Reuters (UK): POB 15875-1193, Tehran; tel. (21) 847700. 

Xinhua (New China) News Agency (People’s Republic of China): 
76 (k)lestan 2nd St, Pasdaran Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 241852; Corres- 
pondent Chen Ming. 


Publishers 


Amir Kahir: POB 11365-4191; Jomhouri Eslami St, Esteghlal Sq, 
Tehran; tel. (21) 7532545; fax (21) 3903747; f. 1960; historical, social, 
literary and children’s books; Dir Dr H. Ghanbabi Hamadani. 

Ebn^-Sina; Meydane 26 Shahrivar, Tehran; f. 1957; educational 
publishers and booksellers; Dir Ebrahim Ramazani. 

Eghbal Printing & Publishing Organization: 15 Booshehr St, 
Dr Shmati Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 768113; f. 1903; Man, Dir 
DjavadEghbal. 


Mirdamad Ave, South Naft St, Tehran; tel. (21 
29999; fax (21) 2258022; e-mafi. iranchap@hotmail.com; f. 1966 
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newspapers, books, magazines, book binding, colour printing and 
engraving; Man. Dir M. Doaei. 

Iran Exports Publication Co Ltd: POB 14336-746, 27 Eftekhar 
St, Vali Mr Ave, Tehran 16956; tel. (21) 8801800; fax (21) 8900547; 
f. 1987; business and trade. 

Eetab Sara: Tehran; Chair. Sadegh Samu. 

Khayyam: Jomhoori Islami Ave, Tehran; Dir Muhammad Ali Tar. 
aghi. 

Mmlis Press: Ketab-Khane Majlis-e-Showray-e Eslami No. 1, Bah- 
arestan Sq., Tehran 11664; tel. (21) 3124339; f. 1924; Ketab Khane 
Majlis-e-Showray-e Eslami No. 2, Imam Khomeini Ave, Tehran 
13174; tel. (21) 6462906; fax (21) 3124339, f. 1960; Dir Gholamreza 
FadaiAraghi. 

Sahab Geographic and Drafting Institute: POB 11365-617, 30 
Somayeh St, Hoquqi Crossroad, Dr Ali Shariati Ave, Tehran 16517; 
tel. (21) 7636907; fax (21) 7636876; maps, atlases, and books on 
geography, science, history and Islamic art; Man. Dir Muiiammad- 
KEZA Sahab. 

Scientific and Cultural Publications Co: Minis^ of Culture 
and Higher Education, 64th St, Sayyed Jamal-ed-Din Asad Abadi 
Ave; tel (21) 8048037; f. 1974; Iranian and Islamic studies and 
scientific and cultural books; Pres. Sayed Javad Aziiarh. 

Tehran University Press: 16 Kargar Shomali Avo, Tehran; tel. 
(21) 8012076; fax (21) 8012077; f. 1944; university textbooks; Man. 
Dir Dr M. Shekarci. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

mBCOMMUNICATlONS 

Telecommunications Company of Iran (TOl): POB 3318, Dr 
Ali Shariati Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 8849899; fox (21) 869086; Chair, 
and Man. Dir Dr Saved Abix)LIAH Mirtaheui. 

BROADCASTING 

Islamic Republic of Iran Broadcasting (IRIB): POB 19395- 
3333, Vali Asr Ave, Jame Jam St, Tehran; tel. (21 ) 21961; fax (21) 
213910; e-mail webmaster^'irib.com; internet www.irib.com; semi- 
autonomous authority, affiliated with the Ministry of Culture and 
Islamic Guidance; non-commercial; operates five national television 
and three national radio channels, as woll as local provincial radio 
stations throughout the country; Dir-Gon. Dr Aw I.«auijani. 

Radio 

Radio Network 1 (Voice of the Islamic Republic of Iran): there 
are three national radio channels: Radio Networks 1 and 2 and 
Radio Quran, which broadcasts recitals of the (3uran ( Koran) and 
other programmes related to it; covers whole of Iran and roaches 
whole of Europe, the Central Asian republics of the CIS, whole of 
Asia, Africa and part of USA; medium-wave regional broadcasts in 
local languages; Arabic, Armenian, Assyrian, Azerbaijani, Balochi, 
Bandari, Dari, Farsi, Kurdish, Mazandarani, Pashtu, Turkoman, 
Turkish and Urdu; external broadcasts in English, French, German, 
Spanish, Turkish, Arabic, Kurdish, Urdu, Pushtu, Armenian, 
Bengali, Russian and special overseas programme in Farsi; 53 
transmitters. 

Television 

Television (Vision of the Islamic Republic of Iran): 625-line, 
System B; Secam colour; two production centres in Tehran producing 
for two networks and 28 local TV stations. 

Finance 

(cap. = capital; res = reserves; dep. =s deposits; 
brs = branches; m. = million; amounts in rials) 

BANKING 

Banks were nationalized in June 1979 and a revised commercial 
banking system was introduced consisting of nine banks (subse- 
quently emanded to 10). Three banks were reorganized, two (Bank 
Tejarat and Bank Mellat) resulted from mergers of 22 existing small 
banks, three specialize in industry and agriculture and one, the 
Islamic Bank (now Islamic Economy Orcanization), set up in May 
1979, was exempt from nationalization. The tenth bank, the Export 
Development Bank, specializes in the promotion of exports. A 
change-over te an Islamic banking system, with interest (forbidden 
under Islamic law) being replaced by a 4% commission on loans, 
began on 21 March 1984, All short- and medium-term private 
deposits and all bank loans and advances are subject to Islamic 
rules. A partial liberalization of the banking sector is planned by 
the Khatami administration. 
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Directory 


Although the numbei^f foreign banks operating in Iran Ti«g fall ATi 
dramatically since the Revolution, some 30 are still represented. 


Central Bank 

Bank Markazi Jomhouri Islami Iran (Central Bank); FOB 
11365-8651, Ferdowsi Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 3110231; fax (21) 
3115674; e-mail G.SecDept@cbi.iranet.net; internet www.cbi 
.iranet.net; f. 1960; Bank Markazi Iran until Dec. 1983; issuing 
bank, government banking; cap. 260,000m., res 183,119m., dep. 
56,669,441m. (March 1998); Gov. Dr MohsenNouhbakhsh. 


Commercial Banks 

Bank Keshavarzi (Agricultural Bank): FOB 14155-6395, 129 
Patrice Lumumba Ave, Jalal al-Ahmad Itoressway, Tehran 1446- 
tel. (21) 8250135; fax (21) 8262313; e-mail info@agri-bank 
.com; internet www.agri-bank.com; f. 1979 by merger; state-owned; 
cap. 419,458m., dep. 3,593,882m. (Dec. 1999); Man. Dir Dr Jalal 
Rasoulof; 1,630 brs. 

Bank Mellat (Nation’s Bank): Taleghani Ave, Cnr Forsat St, No. 
327, Tehran; tel. (21) 82961; fax (21) 82962700; f. 1980 by merger 
of 10 fmr private banks; state-owned; cap. 605,000m., dep. 
18,063,013m., total assets 26,667,248m. (Mardi 1998); Chair, and 
Man. Dir S. Manouchehei; 1,885 brs. 

Bank Melli Iran (The National Bank of Iran): FOB 11365-171, 
Ferdowsi Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 3231; fax (21) 302813; f. 1928, 
present name since 1943; state-owned; cap. 1,145,000m., res 
18,476m., dep. 29,369,389m. (Mardi 1998); Chair, and Man. Dir 
Assadollah Amiraslani; 2,998 brs in Iran, 21 abroad. 

Bank Refah Eargaran: FOB 15714, 40 Shirazi St, Mollasadra 
Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 8042926; fax (21) 8042926; f. 1960; state- 
owned; cap. 55,000m., dep. 1,278,224m. (March 1996); Man. Dir J. 
Saber Khiabani; 461 brs. 

Bank Saderat Iran (The Export Bank of Iran): FOB 15745-631, 
Bank Saderat Tower, 43 Somayeh Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 832699; 
fex (21) 8839639; f. 1962; state-owned; cap. 948,000m., res. 12,491m., 
dep. 570,502m. (March 1999); Chair, and Man. Dir Sayed Sharif 
R/^vi; 3,291 brs in Iran, 23 abroad. 

Bank Sepah (Army Bank): FOB 9569, Imam Khomeini Sq, Tehran; 
tel. (21) 3111091; fax (21) 3112138; f. 1925; state-owned; cap. 
400,000m., res 3,482m., dep. 11,286,255m. (March 1997); Chair, and 
Man. Dir Valiollah Saif; 1,376 brs in Iran, 4 abroad. 

Bank Tejarat (Commercial Bank): FOB 11366-6416, 130 Taleghani 
Ave, Neiatoullaliie, Tehran 15994; tel. (21) 81041; fiax (21) 8828215; 
f. 1979 by merger of 12 banks; state-owned; cap. 571,120m., res 
19,291m., dep. 17,310,438m. (March 1998); Man. Dir and Chair. 
S. A. Milani; 1,580 brs in Iran, 3 abroad. 

Islamic Economy Organization (formerly Islamic Bank of Iran): 
Ferdowsi Ave, Tehran; f. Febniaiy 1980; cap. 2,000m.; provides 
interest-free loans and investment in small industiy. 


Development Banks 

Bank Sanat va Madan (Bank of Industry and Mines): FOB 15875- 
4466, 593 Hafiz Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 893271; fax (21) 895052; 
f. 1979 as merger of the Mowing: Industrial Credit Bank (ICB), 
Industrial and Mining Development Bank of Iran (IMDBI), Develop- 
ment and Investment Bank of Iran (DIBI), Iranian Bankers Inve^ 
ment Company (IBICO); cm. 1,280,000m., res 36,267m., total assets 
2,447,396m. (1996); Man. Dir MojtabaHaratiNik. 

Export Development Bank of Iram FOB 15875-5964, 129 Ehaled 
Eslamboli St, Tehran 15139; tel. (21) 8725140; f^ (21) 8716979; 
internet www.edbi.iranet.net; e-mail kohzadi@edbi.iranet.net; cap. 
280,000m., res. 19,122m., dep. 1,149,830m, (March 2000); Chair and 
Man. Dir Dr Nowrooz Kohzadi; 22 brs. 


Bimeh Alborz (Alborz Insurance Co): FOB 4489-16876, Alborz 
Bldg, 234 Sepahboad Garani Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 88()p73; fax 
(21) 8803771; f. 1959; state-owned insurance company; aU types of 
insurance; Man. Dir Au Fathali. 

Asia (Asia Insurance Co): FOB 15816-1885, Asia Insurance 
Bldg, 297-299 Taleghani Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 8898110; fax (21) 
8898113; all types of insurance; Man. Dir Masoum Zamiri. 

Bimeh Dana (Dana Insurance Co): 26 Fifteenth Ave, Gandi St, 
Tehr^ tel. (21) 8770971; fax 8770812; life, personal accident and 
health insurance; Clhair. and Man. Dir. Alt Farhandi. 

Bimdi Iran (Iran Insurance Co): FOB 14155-6363, Dr Fatemi Ave, 
No. 107, Tehran; tel. (21) 8864698; fax (21) 8864669; aU types of 
insurance; Man. Dir All Musareza. 

Bimeh Markazi Iran (Central Insurance of Iran): FOB 19395- 
5688, 72 Africa Ave, Tehran 19157; tel. (21) 2050001; fax (21) 
2054099; e-mail cent-ir@kanoon.net; supervises the insurance 
market and tariffs for new types of insurance cover; the sole state 
reinsurer for domestic insurance companies, which are obliged to 
reinsure 50% of their direct business in life insurance and 25% of 
business in non-life insurance with Bimeh Markazi Iran; Pres. 
Abdolnasser Hemmati. 

Trade and Industry 

CELAMDBER OF GOMAIERCE 

Iran Chamber of Commerce, Industries and Mines: 254 Taleg- 
hani Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 8846031; fax (21) 8826111; supervises 
the affiliated 32 Chambers in the provinces; Pres. Aunaqi Khamoushi. 

INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

National Iranian Industries Organization (NIIO): FOB 14155- 
3579, 133 Dr Fatemi Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 656031-40; fax (21) 
668070; f. 1979; owns 400 factories in Iran. 

National Iranian Industries Organization Esqport Co (NECO): 
FOB 14335-589, No. 8, 2nd St, Amnad Ghasir Ave, Tehran 15944; 
tel. (21) 8733564; fax (21) 8732586. 

STATE HYDROCARBONS COMPANIES 

Iranian Offshore OR Co (lOOC); FOB 15875-4546, 339 Dr 
Beheshti Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 8714102; fax (21) 8717420; wholly 
owned subsidiary of NIOC; f. 1980; development, exploitation and 
production of crude petroleum, natural gM and other hydrocarbons 
in all offshore areas of Iran in the Persian Gulf and the Caspian 
Sea; Chair. M. Agazadeh; Dir S. A. Jaulian. 

National Iranian Gas Co (NIGC): Man. Dir Muhammad Muham- 
MADNEZHAD. 

National Iranian Oil Co (NIOC): FOB 1863, Taleghani Ave, 
Tehran; tel. (21) 6151; internet www.moc.orK state organization 
controlling all ^lpstream’ activities in the petroleum and natural gas 
industries; incorporated April 1951 on nationalization of petroleum 

1979 it was^^S)unced?hat, in ^ture, Iran^ould seU petroleum 
direct to the petroleum companies, and m September 1979 the 
Ministry of Oil assumed control of the National Iranian Oil Com- 
pmy, and the Minister of Oil took over as Chairman and Managing 
Director; Chair, of Board and Gen. Man. Dir BizamNamdar-Zangeneh 
(Minister of Oil). 

National Refining and Distribution Co (NRDC): f. 1992 to 
assume responsibinty for refining, nipeline distribution, engi- 
neering, construction and research in me petroleum indust^ fi:t>m 
NIOC; Chair, and Man. Dir Gholamreza Aqazadeh. 


Housing Bank 

Bank IHaskan (Housing Bank): FOB 11365-6699, 247 Ferdowsi 
Ave, Tehran, tel. (21) 675021; f. 1980; state-owned; cap. 140,000nL, 
dep. 7,996,390m., total assets 9,838,667m. (March 2000); provides 
mortgage and housing finance; 630 brs; Chair, and Man. Dir Ahmad 
Farshchian. 

Regulatory Authority 

Supreme Council of Banks: Tehran; comprises two bankers Md 
five ministerial appointees; regulates internal affairs of all Ira n ian 
banka; Chair. DrHossEiNNEMAZl. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Tehran Stock Exchange: 228 Hafez Ave, Tehran 11389; tel. 
(21) 6708385; fax (21) 6700155; e-mail intdept@tse.or.ir, internet 
www.ise.or.ir; f. 1966; Sec.-Gen. Ahmad Mjbmotahari. 


CO-OPERATIVES 

Central Organization for Co-operatives of Iran: Ministry of 
Co-operatives, 16 Bozorgmehr St, Vah-e-Asr Ave, Tehran 14169; 
tel. (21) 6400938; fax (21) 6417041; fi 1993; 9m. mems in 48,000 co- 
operative societies. 

Central Organization for Rural Co-operatives of Iran 
(CORC); Teman; Man. Dir Sayed Hassan Motevalu-Zadeh. 

The CORC was founded in 1963, and the Islamic Government of 
Iran has pledged that it will continue its educational, technical, 
commerdm and credit assistance to rural co-operative societies and 
unions. At the end of the Iranian year 1363 (1984^85) tiiere were 
3,104 Rural Co-operative Societies with a total membership of 
3,925,000 and share capital of 26,900m. rials. There were 181 Rural 
Co-operative Unions with 3,097 members and capital of 7,890m. 
rials. 


INSURANCE 

The nationalization of insurance companies was announced in 
June 1979. 


MAJOR COMPANIES 

Behran Oil Co: FOB 15815-1633, No. 2/1, 21 St, Khaled Eslamboli 
Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 8712907; fax (21) 8723205; f. 1962; manufac- 
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turer of engine and industrial lubricants, anti-freeze and paraffin 
wax; Chair. A. Panahi. 

Behshahr Industrial Co: No. 56/2, 13th Alley, Mirza-e-Shirazi 
Ave, Tehran 15875; tel. (21) 8844815; fax (21) 8823373; f. 1951; 
manufacturer of cooking oil; share cap. 96,000m. rials; Clhair. 
Ebrahim Bahadorani. 

Chemi Darou Industrial Co: Abali Rd, Km 3, Tehran; tel. (21) 
7330291; fax (21) 7336458; f. 1964; publidy-owned; manufacturer 
of pharmaceuticals and diemicals; Man. Dir Dr S. A. Hosseini. 
Darou Pakhsh PLC: Daroupakhsh Bldg, Eargar Ave (North), 
Tehran; tel. (21) 6026464; fax (21) 6026461; f. 1955; share cap. 
40m. rials (Mar. 1997); manufacturer of human and veterinary 
pharmaceuticals; Chair, and Man. Dir Mahmoud N. Arab. 

Iran Khodro PLC: POB 11365-7313, Km 14 Karai Rd, Tehran; tel. 
(21) 9142718; fax (21) 6012202; e-mail techHh@dcl.iran.coim f. 1962; 
ubHcly-owned; manufacturer of cars, pick-ups, ambulance mini- 
uses and buses; share cap. 684,000m. rials; Pres. Manoochehr 
Gharavl 

Iran Tractor Manufacturing Co: No. 16, 17th St, Mirzay-e Shi- 
razi Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 8833391; fax (21) 8844691; f. 19fe; pub- 
Hdy-owned; manufacturer of tractors; cap. 75,000m. rials; Chair, 
and Man. Dir A Taherabadi. 

Iran Vanet: POB 11365-645, Km 21 Karaj Old Rd, Tehran; tel. (21) 
602801; fax (21) 6028718; f. 1964; pubHcly-owned; manufacturer of 
pick-up trucks; Chair. H. Sheieholesami. 

Kaf Joint Stock Co: POB 15815/3478, No. 13, 9th St, Khaled 
EslamboH Ave, Tehran 15134; tel. (21) 8716300; fax (21) 8710913; 
f. 1928; manufacturer of personal products, induding skin lotions 
and creams; Man. Dir Ebrahim Khodabaehsd. 

Kflglii & Ceramic Alvand: miniTTg and minerals; cap. US $72m. 
(Sept. 1998). 

Lastik Eerman: rubber and plastics; cap. US $70m. (Sept 1998). 
Lavazem Ehanegi Pars: manufactures; cap. US $113m. (Sept 
1998). 

Margarin: POB 15815-355, Shahd Bldg, Ferdowski Square, Tehran; 
tel. (21) 8809098; fax (21) 599338; f. 1952; manufacturer of marga- 
rine, e^le vegetable oils and fats; share cap. 63,089m. rials; Chair. 
Mohsen A Az^. 

Motogen MFG Co: Motogen Bldg, 253 Ostad Matahari St, Tehran; 
td. (21) 8739425; fax (21) 8731271; f 1973; manufacturer of indus- 
trial and household dectrical motors; Chair. RezaDanesh Fahim. 
Paksan: chemicals and petrochemicals; cap. US $75m. (Sept 1998). 
Pars Electric Manufocturing Co: Em 11, Jadeh Makhsous 
Karadj, Tehran; tel, (21) 4905113; fax (21) 4905095; e-mail pars 
_elc@aeda.net; f. 1962; pubHdy-owned; manufacturer of radio cas- 
sette recorders, television receivers, etc.; share cap. 100,000m. rials 
(Mar. 1997); Man. Dir Ehsan Khatami. 

Poliacril: chemicals/petrochemicals; cap. US $171m. (Sept. 1998). 
Saipa: automotives; cap. US $299m. (Sept. 1998). 

Sanati Ehavar: automotives; cap. US $121m. (Sept. 1998). 
SanatiMinoo (Khoramdareh) PLC: POB 15875-611, 55 Ghanbar 
Zadeh Ave, Dr Beheshti Ave, Tehran; teL (21) 8766654; fax (21) 
8766122; manufacturer of caramels, cakes, confectionery, etc.; Man. 
Dir. Muhammad-TaghiKazemi-Mojarad. 

Sanaye Mess Bahonar: manufactures; cap. US $65m. (Sept. 1998). 
Sarmayeh Gozari-e Alborz PLC: 36 Saba Blvd, Africa 
E3q)ressway, Tduran; tel. (21) 2222759; fax (21) 2272508; f. 1966; 
finimcednvestment; share cap 45,738m. rials (Mar. 1997); Chair. 
Amir J. Baravati. 

Sarmayeh Gozari-e Ghadin finance^vestment; cap. US $360m. 
(Sept 1998). 

Sarm^eh Gozari-e Mellat PLC: VaHe-Asr, 8 Rooz St, Tavanir 
Ave. Tehran; tel. (21) 880797; fax (2) 8770621; e-mail 
mellatinvestment.corp@vira.oom; f. 1991; pubHdy-owned; invest- 
ment, international trade; share cap. 189,000m. rials (Sept. 1997); 
Chair. M. R. Mesgarian. 

Sarmayeh Gozari-e Melli Iran (Public Joint-Stock Co): POB 
41-4775, 27 South Aban Ave, 14155 Tehrar^ tel. (21) 8903293; 
fax (21) 8902796; e-mail sama@isiran.com; f. 1975; pubHdy-owned; 
jfinance/investment; share cap. 396,000m. rials (Dec. 1998); Chair. 
Bahram Zabringhalam. 

Sarmayeh Gozari-e Petrochimie: finance/investment; cap. 
US $76m. (Sept 1998). 

Saimaydh Gozari-e Rena: finance/investment; cap. US $105m. 
(Sept 1998). 

Sarmaydi Gozari-e Sepah: finance/investment; cap. US$98m. 
(Sept 1998). 

Siman Pars & Ehozestan: mini-ng and minerals: cap. US $138m. 
(Sept 1998). ^ 
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Tolid Mawad Avallieh Alyaf: chemicals and petrochemicals; cap. 
US$76m. (Sept 1998). 

Towse’e Sanayeh Behshahr: Hnance/investment; cap. US $330m. 
(Sept 1998). 

Transport 

RAILWAYS 

Iranian Islamic Republic Railways: POB 13185-1498, Shahid 
Kalantan Bldg, Railw^ Sq., Tehran; tel. (21) 5641686; fax (21) 
5647086; e-ma5 rail-rai^edanet; f. 1934; affiHated with Ministry of 
Roads and Transport; Pres. Deputy Minister of Roads and Transport; 
Man. Dir Eng. Mahmoud Rahmati. 

In 1999 the Iranian railway system comprised 6,300 km of standard 
1,435 mm gauge, 146 km of electrified Hnes, and 94 km of wide 
1,676 mm gauge. The system includes the following main routes: 
Trans-Lranian Railway runs 1,392 km from Bandar Turkman on 
the Caspian Sea in the north, throu^ Tehran, and south to Bandar 
iTnATTi IQiomeini on the Persian Gulf. 

Southern line Huka Tehran to Khorramshahr via Qom, Arak, 
Dorood, Andimeshk and Ahwaz; 937 km. 

Northern line liTika Tehran to Gorgan via Garmsar, Firooz Kooh 
and Sari; 499 km. 

Tehranr-Eerman Line via Kashan, Yazd and Zarand; 1,106 km. 
Tehranr-Tabriz Line linking with the Azerbaijan Railway, 736 km. 
Tabriz-Djulfa Electric Line: 146 km. 

Garmsar-Meshed Line connects Tehran with Meshed via 
Semnan, Damghan, Shahrud and Nishabur; 812 km. A line is under 
construction to link Meshed with Sarakhs on the Turkmen border. 
A 768-km line linTring Meshed with Bafq is also under construction. 
Qom^Zahedan Line when completed wiH be an intercontinental 
Ime linlring Europe and Turkey, through Iran, with India. Zahedan 
is situated 91.7 km west of the Baluchistan frontier, and is the end 
of the Pakistam broad gauge railway. The section at present links 
Qom to Kerman via Kashan, Sistan, Yazd, Bafq and Zarand; 
1,005 km. A branch line from Sistan was opened in 1971 via Isfahan 
to the steel mill at Zarrin Shahr, 112 km. A broad-gauge (1,976- 
mm) track connects Zahedan and Mizjaveh, on the border with 
Pakistan; 94 km. 

Zahedanr-Quetta (Pakistan) Line: 685 km; not linked to 
national ne^ork. 

Ahwaz-Bandar Khomeini Line connects Bandar Khomeini with 
the Trans-Iranian railway at Ahwaz; this line is due to be double- 
tracked; 112 km. 

Azerbaijan Railway extends from Tabriz to Djulfa (146.5 km), 
meeting the Caucasian railways at the Azerbanani frontier. Electri- 
fication works for this section have been completed and the electri- 
fied line was opened in Apnl 1982. A standara gauge railway line 
(139 km) extends from Tabriz (via Sharaf-Khaneh) to the Turkish 
frontier at Razi. 

Bandar Abbas-Bafq: construction of a 730-km double-track line 
to link Bandar Abbas and Bafq commenced in 1982. The first phase, 
linking Bafq to Siijan (260 km), was opened in May 1990, and the 
second phase was opened in March 1995. The line provides access 
to the copper mines at Sarcheshmeh and the iron ore mines at 
Gole-Gohar. 

Bafq-Chadormalou: a 130-km line connecting Bafq to the Chador- 
malou iron-ore mines is under construction. 

Chadormalour-Tabas: a 220-km line is under construction. 

Underground Railway 

In May 1995 the Tehran Urban and Suburban Railway Co concluded 
agreements with three Chinese companies for the completion of 
the Tehran imderground railway, on which work had origmally 
commenced in 1977. It was reported that about 80% of the work on 
two lines (one, 34 km in lerjgth, running north to south, and a 
second, 20 km in length, running east to west) had been completed. 
A 31-km suburban Hne, linking Tehran with the satelHte city of 
Karaj, was inaugurated in Februaiy 1999, while phased sections of 
the urban lines were to enter service from the end of that year. 
Tehran Urban and Suburban Railway Co: POB 4661, 37 Mir 
Emad St, Tehran 15875; tel. (21) 8740144; fax (21) 8740114; e-mail 
tusrc@dpi.net.ir; Chair, and Man. Dir Mohsen Hashemi. 

ROADS 

In 1997 there were an estimated 165,724 km of roads, including 
712 km of motorways, 24,662 km of highways, Tmain or national 
roads and 54,141 km of secondary or regional roads; about 50% of 
the road network was paved. There is a paved ^hway (Al, 2,089 
km) from Bazargan on the Turkish border to the Afehanistim border. 
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The A2 h^way runs 2,473 km from the Iraqi border to Mir Javeh 
on the Pakistan border. 

Ministry of Roads and Transport: 49 Taleghani Ave, Tehran; 
tel. (21) 661034, 

INLAND WATERWAYS 
Principal waterways: 

Lake Rezaiyeh (Lake Urmia): 80 km west of Tabriz in North-West 
Iran; and Karun river flowing south through the oilfields into the 
Shatt al-Arab, thence to the head of the Persian Gulf near Abadan. 
Ls^e Rezaiyeh: From Sharafkhaneh to Golmankhaneh there is a 
twice-weekly service of tugs and barges for transport of passengers 
and goods. 

Karun River: Re^ar cargo service is operated by the Mesopotamia- 
Iran Corpn Ltd. Ir anian finns also operate daily motor-boat services 
for passengers and goods. 

SHIPPING 

Persian Gulf: The main oil terminal is at Kharg Island. The principal 
commercial non-oil ports are Bandar Shahid Rajai (which was 
officially inaugurated in 1983 and handles 9m. of tne 12m. tons of 
cargo passing annually through Iran’s Persian Gulf ports), Bandar 
Khomeini, Bushehr, Bandar Abbas and Chah Bahar, A project to 
develop Bandar Abbas port, which predates the Islamic Revolution 
and was oriMally to cost IR 1,900,000m., is now in progress. Khor- 
ramshahr, Iran’s biggest port, was disabled in the war with Iraq, 
and Bushehr and Bandar Khomeini also sustained war damage, 
which has restricted their use. In August 1988 the Iranian news 
agency (IRNA) announced that Iran was to spend US $200m. on the 
construction of six ‘multi-purpose’ ports on the Arabian and Caspian 
Seas, while ports which had been damaged in the war were to 
be repaired. 

Caspian Sea: Principal ports Bandar Anzali (formerly Bandar Pah- 
lavi) and Bandar Nowshahr. 

Ports and Shipping Organization: 751 Enghelab Ave, Tehran; 
tel. (21) 8809280; fax (21) 8804100; affiliated with Mhiistay of Roads 
and Transport; Man. Dir Mokhtae Kalantary. 

Principal Shipping Companies 

Irano-Hind Shipping Co: POB 158754647, Sedaghat St, VaH Asr 
Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 2058095; fax (21) 2067739; joint venture 
between the Islamic Republic of Iran and the Shipping Corpn of 
India; Chair. Capt. P. P. Radhakrishnan. 

Islamic Republic of Iran Shipping Lines (IRISL): POB 15875- 
4646, 676 North East Comer of Vali Asr 1^., Tehran; tel. (21) 
8893801; fax (21) 889413; internet www.irisl.net; f. 1967; affiliated 
with the Ministry of Commerce; liner services between the Persian 
(Arabian) Gulf and Europe, the Far East and South America and 
between the Caspian Sea and Central Asia; Chair, and Man. Dir 
AhadMuhammadi. 

National Iranian Tanker Co: POB 16765-947, 67-8 Atefis St, 
Africa Ave, Tehran; tel. (21) 2229093; fax (21) 2223011; Chair, and 
Man. Dir Muhaiimad Souri. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The two main international airports are Mehrabad (Tehran) and 
Abadan. An international airport was opened at Isfahan in July 
1984 and the first international flight took place in March 1986. 
Work on a new international airport, 40 km south of Tehran, 
abandoned in 1979, resumed in the mid-1980s, and work on three 
others, at Tabas, Ardebil and Ham was under way in mid-1990. 
The airports at Urumiyeh, Ahwaz, Bakhtarmi, Sanandaz, Abadan, 
Hamadan and Shiraz were to be modernized and smaller ones 
constmcted at Lar, Lamard, Rajsarjan, Barm, Kashan, Maragheh, 
Khoy, Silvan and Abadeh. In early 1996 the Economic Co-operation 
Organization (ECO) agreed to establish a region^ ^line (Eco Air), 
based in Tehran, (jonstruction of Imam Khomeini airport in Tehran, 
anticipated to be one of the largest airports in the world, was due 
to begin in 1998. 

Civil Aviation O^anization (CAO): Tehran; affiliated with Mini- 
stry of Roads and 'Ransport; Head Behzad Mazaheri. 

Iran Air (Airline of the Islamic R^ublic of Iran): POB 13186-756, 
Iran Air Bldg, Mehrabad Airport, Rhran; tel. (21) 979111; fax (21) 
6003248; f. 1962; serves the Middle East and Persian (Arabian) Gulf 
area, Europe, Asia the Far East; Man. Dir Ahmad Reza Kazrmi. 
Iran Air Tours: 191 Motahari Ave, Dr Moffateh Rd, Tehran 15879; 
tel. (21) 8708390; fax (21) 8555884; f. 1992; serves Middle East; 
Chair, A. M. Khaluj. 

Iran Asseman Airlines: FOB 141748, Mehrabad Airport, Tehran 
13145-1476; tel. (21) 6484198; fax (21) 6404318; f. after Isl^c 
Revolution as result of merger of Air Taxi Co (f. 1968), Pars Air (f. 
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1969), Air Service Co (f. 1962) and Hoor Asseman; Man. Dir Al 
Abedzadeh; domestic routes and charter services. 

Kish Air. POB 193954639, 215 Afiica Highway, Tehran 19697; tel 
(21) 8778547; fax (21) 8776630; f. 1991 under the auspices of the &sl: 
Development Organization; serves Persian Gulf area, Fr ankf urt 
London and Paris; Pres. Capt. Y. Khauli. 

Saha Airline: POB 13446-956, Tehran 13873; tel. (21) 6696200 
fax (21) 6698016; f. 1990; operates passenger and cargo chartei 
domestic flights and services to Europe, Asia and Africa; Man. Dii 
Capt. A. Saedi. 

Tourism 

Tourism was adversely affected by political upheaval following 
the Revolution. Iran’s chief attraction for tourists is its wealth oi 
historical sites, notably Isfahan, Rasht, Tabriz, Susa and Persepolis. 
Some 1,007,597 international tourist arrivals were recorded in 1998, 
compared with 326,048 in 1994. Receipts finm tourism in 1995 
totalled US $160m. Tourism centres are currently administered by 
the State, through the Ministry of Culture and Islamic Guidance, 
althou^ in late 1997 the ministry indicated its intention to transfer 
all tourism affairs to the private sector. 

Iran National Tourist Organization (INTO): Tehran; internet 
www.iran-tourism.com; f. 1979; affiliated with Ministry of Culture 
and Islamic Guidance; Man. Dir. Abdollah Hosseini. 

Defence 

Budgeted defence expenditure (1999): 10,000,000m. rials 
(UST5,700m.). 

Chairman of the Supreme Defence Council: AyatoUah Sayed 
An Khamenei. 

Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces and Commander of the 
Gendarmerie: Brig.-Gen. Aii Shahbazi. 

Commander of the Army: Maj.-Gen. Muhammad Salaml 
Commander of the Air Force: Gen. Shahram Rostami (acting) 
Commander of the Navy: Rear-Adm. Abbas Mohtaj. 

Chief of Staff of the Revolutionary Guards Corps (Pasdaran): 
Ah-RezaAfshar. 

Commander of the Islamic Revolutionary Guards Corps: Lt- 

Gen. Sayed YanyaRahim-Safavi. 

Commander of Bash (Mobilization) War Volunteers Corps: 
Brig.-(5en. Muhammad Hejazl 
Military service: 24 months. 

Total armed forces: At the beguming of the Iran-Iraq War in 
September 1980 Iran’s army was estimated to total between 120,000 
and 150,000 men, and the navy to total 30,000. In August 1999 it 
was estimated that the armed forces totalled 545,600 men (not 
including 350,000 reserves): army 350,000 men; navy 20,600; air 
force 50,000; revolution^ guard corps {Pasdaran, which has its 
own lan^ navy and marine units) 125,000. 

Education 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Primary education, beginning at age six and lasting for five years, is 
compulsory for all children and is provided free of charge. Secondary 
education may last for a further seven years, divided into two cycles; 
one of three, and another of four, years. In 1996 the total enrohnenl 
at primary and secondary schools was equivalent to 86% of the 
school-age population (90% of boys; 83% of girls), compared with 
63% in 1980 (75% of boys; 60% of girls). In 1996 primary enrolment 
included 82% of children m the relevant age-group (83% of boys; 
81% of girls). 

According to the Government, 24,000 schools were bmlt betweer 
the Revolution in 1979 and 1984. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Iran has 37 universities of various types, including 16 in Tehran 
Universities were closed by the government in 1980 but have beer 
reopened gradually since 1983. According to official sources, 625,38( 
students were enrolled at Iran’s public colleges and universities ii 
the 1997/98 academic year. Apart from Tehra^ there are universi 
ties in Bakhtaran, Isfahan, Hamadan, Tabriz, Ahwaz, Babolsar 
Meshed, Kermanshah, Rasht, Shiraz, Zahedan, Kerman, Shahre 
kord, Urmia and Yazd. There are c. 50 colleges of higher education 
c. 40 technobgical institutes, c. 20 teacher training colleges, severa 
colleges of advanced technolo^, and colleges of a^culture in Ham 
adan, Zaman, Sari and Abadan. Vocational training schoob als( 
exist in Teruran, Ahwaz, Meshed, Shiraz and other cities. In addition 
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the Islamic Azad University had 666,529 students enrolled in 
1998/99. 

In 1997/98, according to national estimates, the rate of illiteracy 
among the population aged 15 years and over was 20.3% for males 
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and 34.1% for females. According to preliminary figures, expenditure 
on education by the central Government in 1997/98 was IR 
12,075,000m. (equivalent to 15.6% of total expenditure and net 
lending). 
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Physical and Social Geography 

W. B. FISHER 


Iraq is bounded on the north by Turkey, on the east by Iran, on 
the south by Kuwait and the Persian Gulf, on the south-west 
by Saudi Arabia and Jordan, and on the north-west by Syria. 
The actual frontier lines present one or two unusual features. 
In the first place, there exists between Iraq, Kuwait, and Saudi 
Arabia a ‘neutral zone*, rhomboidal in shape, which was devised 
to facilitate the migrations of pastoral nomads, who cover great 
distances each year in search of pasture for their animals 
and who move regitoly between several countries. Hence the 
stabilization or closing of a fix>ntier could be for them a matter 
of life and death. Secondly, the frontier with bran in its extreme 
southern portion, below Basra, follows the course of the Shatt 
al-Arab channel (the confluence of the Tigris and Eup^ates), 
which flows into the Persian Gulf, but from 1936 until March 
1975 the frontier was at the left (east) bank, placing the whole 
of the river within Iraq. This situation had become increasingly 
unacceptable to Iran, and under the Algiers Agreement of March 
1975 the border was restored to the Thalweg Line in the middle 
of the deepest shipping channel in the Shatt al-Arab estuaiy. 
The dispute over tiie precise position of this border was one of 
the causes of the war with Iran which began in 1980. Tlur^y, 
the inclusion of the northern province of Mosul within Iraq was 
agreed only in 1926. Because of its petroleum deposits, this 
territory was in dispute between Turkey, Syria and fraq. Again, 
the presence of large numbers of migratory nomads, journeying 
each season between Iran, Turkey, Syria and Iraq, was a further 
complicating factor. In March 1984 a treaty was signed by 
Jordan and Iraq which finally demarcated the border between 
the two countries and under which Iraq ceded some 50 sq km 
to Jordan. 

PHYSICAL FEATUEES 

The old name of Iraq (Mesopotamia = land between the rivers) 
indicates the main physical aspect of the country— the presence 
of the two river valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, which 
merge in their lower courses. On the eastern side of this double 
valley the Zagros Mountains appear as an abrupt wall, over- 
hanging the riverine lowlands, particularly in the south, below 
Baghdad. North of the latitude of Baghdad the rise to the 
mountains is more gradual, with several intervening hill ranges, 
such as the Jebel Hamrin. These ranges are fairly low and 
narrow at first, with separating lowlands, but towards the main 
Zagros topography becomes more imposing, and summits over 
3,000 m in height occur. This region, lying north and east of 
Bagdad, is the ancient land of Assyria; nowadays the higher 
hill ranges lying in the extreme east are known as Iraqi Kurdi- 
stan, since many Kurdish tribes inhabit them. 

On the western side of the river valley the land rises gradually 
to form the plateau which continues into Syria, Jordan, and 
Saudi Arabia, and its maximum hei^t in Iraq is about 1,000 m. 
In places it is possible to trace a cM formation, where a more 
resistant bed of rock stands out prominently, and from this the 
name of the country is said to be derived (Iraq = cM). There is 
no sharp geographical break between Iraq and its western 
neighbours comparable with that between Iraq and Iran; the 
frontier lines are artificial. 

THE RIVERS 

The Ti^s, 1,850 km (1,150 miles) in length, rises in Turkey, 
and is joined by numerous and often large tributaries both in 
Turkey and Iraq. The Euphrates, 2,350 km (1,460 miles) in 
length, also rises in Turkey and flows first through Syria and 
then Iraq, joining the Tigris in its lower course at Qurna, to 


form the stream known as the Shatt al-Arab (or Arvand river, 
as it is called by the Iranians), which is 185 Imi (115 miles) in 
length. Unlike ^e Tigris, the Euphrates receives no tributaries 
during its passage of Iraq. Above the region of Baghdad both 
rivers flow in wefi-defined channels, with retaining valley walls. 
Below Baghdad, however, the vestiges of a retaining valley 
disappear, and the rivers meander over a vast open plain with 
only a sli^t drop in level— in places merely 1.5 m or 2 m in 
100 km. Here the rivers are raised on great levees, or banks of 
silt and mud (which they themselves have laid down), and now 
He several feet above the level of the surrounding plain. One 
remarkable feature is the change in relative level of the two 
river beds— water can be led from one to the other according to 
the actual district, and this possibility, utiHzed by imgation 
engineers for many centuries, still remains the basic principle of 
present-day devdopment. Old river channels, fully or partially 
abandoned by the river, are also a feature of the Mesopotamian 
lowland, associated with wide areas of swamp, lakes, and sand- 
bars. The Tigris, though narrower than the Euphrates, is 
swifter, and carries far more water. 

As the sources of both rivers He in the mountains of Turkey, 
the current is very fast, and upstream navigation is diJB&cult m 
the middle and upper reaches. In spring, following the melting 
of snows in Asia Minor, both rivers begin to rise, reaching a 
maximum in April (Tigris) and May (Euphrates). During the 
season floods of 3.6 m to 6.0 m occur, and 10 m is known— this 
in a region where the land may faU only 4 m or less in level 
over 100 km. Immense areas are regularly inundated, levees 
often coHapse, and viHages and roads, where these exist, must 
be built on high embankments. The Tigris is particularly Hable 
to sudden flooding, and can rise at Qie rate of one foot per 
hour. In lower Iraq wide expanses are inundated every year. 
Construction of the Wadi Thakhar control scheme has, however, 
greatly reduced the incidence of severe flooding, particularly 
along the Tigris, and continued expansion of irrigation schemes 
(which has been a feature of Iraq since the late 1960s) is having 
a further effect. 

Roads were formerly difficult to maintain because of floods, 
and the rail system was of different gauges. New standard- 
gauge rail links have now been constructed; north-south from 
Mosul to Basra via Baghdad; various cross-country lines; and 
an extension along the Euphrates valley towards north- 
eastern Syria. 

Because of the former difficulties in communication, many 
communities of differing cultures and ways of life have persisted. 
Minority groups have thus been a feature in Iraq. 

CLIMATE AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 

The summers are overwhelmin^y hot, with shade temperatures 
of over 43°C. Winters may be surprisingly cold: frost, though 
very rare in the south, can be severe in the north. Sudden hot 
spells during winter are another feature in the centre and south 
of Iraq. Rainfall is scanty over all of the country, except for the 
north-east (Assyria), where annual falls of 400mm-600mm 
occur— enough to grow crops without irrigation. Elsewhere 
farming is entirely dependent upon irrigation from river water. 
The great extent of standing water in many parts of Iraq leads 
to an unduly hi^ air humidity, which explains the notorious 
reputation of the Mesopotamian summer. 

Tie unusual physical conditions outlined present a number 
of obstacles to human activity. The flood waters are rather less 
‘manageable* than in Egypt, for example, and there is less of 
the regular deposition of thick, rich silt that is such a feature 
of the Nile. The effects of this are strikingly visible in the 
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relatively small extent of land actually cultivated— at most, 
only one-sixth of the potentially cultivable territory and 3% of 
the total area of the country. Because of the easy availability of 
agricultural land, -wasteful, ‘extensive* fanning methods are 
often followed, giving a low yield. On the whole, Iraq is under- 
populated, and could support larger numbers of inhabitants. 

The unusual physical conditions have greatly restricted move- 
ment and the development of communications of all kinds. In 
the upper reaches of the rivers, boat journeys can only be made 
downstream, whilst nearer the sea the rivers are wider and 
slower but often very shallow. Roads and railways are difficult 
to maintain because of the floods. 

THE PEOPLE 

In the marshes of the extreme south there are a number of 
boat-and raft-based Arab communities. Other important minori- 
ties live in, or dose to, ^e hill country of the north: the Kurds, 
who number an estimated 3.5m. and migrate extensively into 
Syria, Turkey and Iran (see History); the Yazidis of the Jebel 
Siiyar; the Assyrian Christians (the name refers to their geo- 
graphical location, and has no historical connection); and various 
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communities of Uniate and Orthodox Christians. In addition, 
there were important groups of Jews— more than in most other 
Muslim countries — though, since the establishment of the State 
of Israel, much emigration has taken place. It should be noted 
that, wlflle the majority of the Muslims follow Shi‘a rites, the 
wealthier Muslims have tended to be of Sunni adherence. 

Ethnically, the position is very complicated. The northern 
and eastern hill districts contain many racial elements— Turki, 
Persian, and proto-Nordic, with Armenoid strains predom- 
inating. The pastoral nomads of western Iraq are, as might be 
expected, of fairly unmixed Mediterranean ancestry, like the 
nomads of Syria, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia; but the population 
of the riverine districts of Iraq displays a mixture of Armenoid 
and Mediterranean elements. North of the Baghdad ffistrict 
the Armenoid strain is dominant, but to the south, it is less 
important, Ihough still present. 

Arabic is the official and most widely used langus^e, Kurdish 
and dialects of Turkish are current m the north, whilst variants 
of Persian are spoken by tribes in the east. An estimate, probably 
over-generous to the Arabic speakers, puts the relative propor- 
tions at: Arabic 79%, Kurdish 16%, Persian 3%, and Turkish 
2% of the total population. 


History 

Revised for this edition by Richard I. Lawless 


EARLY HISTORY 

By the advent of Islam in the seventh centmy ad Iraq had 
aheady e^erienced more than 3,500 years of civilization. The 
Sumerians were, in turn, succeeded by the Elamites, the Amor- 
ites, the Mittani, the Httites, and the Assyrians, until in 612 
BC the subject peoples rose and sacked Nineveh, Iraq then 
became the centre of a neo-Babylonian state, which, under 
Nebuchadnezzar (604^538 BC), included much of the Fertile 
Crescent (from the Euphrates to the Nile Valley), but soon fell 
to the Persians, who seized Babylon in 539-538 BC. 

Iraq then became a province of the Achaemenid Empire until 
the nodlitaiy successes of Alexander the Great in 334-327 bc. 
After about 100 years of Seleucid rule Iraq became a frontier 
province of the Parthian Empire against the might of Rome. 
Between ad 113 and 117 Trajan conquered much of Iraq but his 
successor Hadrian withdrew. Roman reoccupation later took 
place. Parthian rule eventually gave way before the emergence 
of the Sasanid regime in the second century ad. Frontier wars 
with Rome broke out from time to time, but by the seventh 
century both Persia and Byzantium were eriiausted, and the 
way was open to conquest from the south. 

THE RISE OF ISLAM 

The spectacular birth and growth of Islam in the first quarter 
of the seventh century set the Arabs on the path of conquest 
outside Arabia. In 637, at the battle of Jalula, the Arabs virtually 
ended Sasanid power in Iraq. There immediately followed a 
period of struggle between AH, the son-in-law of the Prophet, 
and Mu*awiya, who had been governor of Syria. AH fell in battle, 
however, in 661, making way for the Umaiyad dynasty, under 
Syrian hegemony, until 750. A movement arose known as the 
Shi‘ata AH (i.e. the party of AH) and most new converts gave 
their allegiance to the Shi‘a, partiy as an expression of their 
social and poHtical grievance against the established order. In 
750 Umaiyad rule was replaced by that of the Abbasid dynasty, 
with Iraq becoming the dominant and most prosperous part of 
the empire. The second Abbasid, al-Mansour (754-775), quickly 
abandoned the Shi‘ite extremists who had brought the Abbasids 
to power. Abbasid power waned, and Baghdad feU under the 
nde of the Shiite Buwaihids from the middle of the 10th to the 
middle of the 11th century, when effective power passed to the 
Seljuq Turks, although the Abbasid (laHph was, in name, the 
head of state. 


MONGOL INVASIONS 

In 1253 Hulagu, a grandson of Chinghiz ( Jenghiz) Khan, moved 
westward in force, captured Baghdad in 1258 and thus made 
an end of the Abbasid CaHphate. Now subordinate to the Mongol 
Khan of Persia, Iraq became a mere frontier province. After tiie 
death of the Mongol Khan Abu Said in 1335, Iraq passed to the 
Jalalrids who ruled until the early years of the 15th century. 
Iraq then passed successively under the power of two rival 
Turcoman confederations (the Black Sheep and the White 
Sheep) until, in the years 1499-1508, the White Sheep regime 
was destroyed by the Safavid Ismail, who made himself Shah 
of Persia. The Sunni Ottoman Turks considered the Shiite 
Ismail to be a threat, and the Sultan Suleyman, in the course 
of his campaign against Persia, conquered Baghdad in 1534-35. 

OTTOMAN IRAQ 

Although Persian control was restored for a brief period between 
1623 and 1638, Iraq was to remain, at least nominally, under 
Turkish control until the First World War. A series of Mamluk 
pashas in the 18th century engaged in wars with Persia, and, 
towards the end of the century, had to contend with Kurdish 
insurrection in the north and raids by Wfibhabi tribesmen frnm 
the south. In the early 19th century the Ottoman Sultan decided 
to regain direct possession of Iraq and end the Mamluk system. 
Sultan Mahmoud n sent AH Ridha Pasha to perform this task 
in 1831. A severe outbreak of plague hampered Ihe Mamluks, 
Dalid Pasha was deposed, and ffie Mamluk regiments were 
exterminated. 

WESTERN INFLUENCE 

Although some of the European nations had long been in contact 
with Iraq through their commercial interests in the Persian 
Gulf, Western influences were slow to penetrate into the prov- 
ince. By 1800 there was a British Resident at Basra and two 
years later a British Consulate at Baghdad. France also main- 
tained agents in these cities. French and ItaHan reHgious orders 
had settlements in the land. It was not, however, until after 
1831 that signs of more rapid European penetration became 
visible, such as steamboats on the rivers of Iraq in 1836, tele- 
graph lines from 1861 and a number of proposcds for railways, 
none of which was to materialize for a long time to come. The 
Ottoman Government did much in the period between 1831 
and 1850 to impose direct control over Kurdistsm and the 
mountainous areas close to the Persian border, but the introduc- 
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tion of refonns was not, in fact, begun until 1869, when Midhat 
Pasha mved at Baghdad. Although much of his work, per- 
formed in the brief space of three years, proved to be superficial 
and ill-considered, achievements, however imperfect, such as a 
newspaper, mili ta r y factories, a hospital, an alms-house, 
schools, a tramway, conscription for the army, municipal and 
administrative councils, comparative security on the rna\r\ 
routes and a reasoned policy of settling tribes on the land did 
bear solid witness to the vigour of his rule. After his departure 
in 1872, reform and European influence continued to advance, 
although slowly. Postal services were much developed, a railway 
from Baghdad to Samarra was completed in 1914 (part of the 
projected Baghdad-bahn which betokened the rapid growth of 
German interest in the Ottoman Empire) and the important 
Hindiya Barrage on the Euphrates was rebuilt between 1910 
and 1913. The measures of reform and improvement introduced 
between 1831 and 1914 must indeed be judged as belated and 
inadequate— the Iraq of 1900 differed little from that of 1500— 
yet a process of fundamental change had begun. 

In November 1914 Britain and the Ottoman Empire were at 
war. British troops occupied the Shatt al-Arab region and, 
throu^ the necessity of war, transformed Basra into an efficient 
and well-equipped port. A premature advance on Baghdad in 
1915 ended in the retreat of the British forces to Kut, their 
prolonged defence of that town and, when all attempts to relieve 
it had failed, the capitulation to the Ottomans in April 1916. A 
new offensive launched from Basra in the autumn of that year 
brought about the capture of Baghdad in March 1917. Kirkuk 
was taken in 1918, but, before the Allies could seize Mosul, the 
Ottoman Government sou^t and obtained an armistice in 
October. For two years, until the winter of 1920, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Forces, acting through a civil 
commissioner, continued to be responsible for the administra- 
tion of Iraq from Basra to Mosul, all the apparatus of a modem 
system of rule being created at Baghdad— e.g. departments 
of land, posts and telegraphs, agriculture, irrigation, police, 
customs, finance, etc. The new regime was Christian, foreign 
and strange; resented by reason of its very efficiency, feared 
and distrusted no less by those whose loyities were Muslim 
and Ottoman than by important elements who desired self- 
determination for Iraq. 

The last phase of Ottoman domination in Iraq, especially 
during the years after the Young Turk Revolution in 1908, had 
witnessed a marked growth of Arab nationalist sentiment. Local 
circle^ in Iraq now made contact with the Ottoman Decentraliza- 
tion Party at Cairo, founded in 1912, and with the Young Arab 
Society, which moved from Paris to Beirut in 1913. Basra, in 
particular, became a centre of Arab aspirations and took the 
lead in demanding from Istanbul a measure of autonomy for 
Iraq. A secret organization, al-‘Ahd (the Covenant), included a 
number of Iraqi officers serving in the Ottoman armies. The 
prospect of independence which the Allies held out to the Arabs 
in the course of the war strengthened and extended the nation- 
alist movement. In April 1920 Britain received frnm the confer- 
ence at San Remo a mandate for Iraq. This news was soon 
followed by a serious insurrection amongst the tribesmen of the 
south. The revolt, caused partly by instinctive dislike of foreign 
rule but also by vigorous nationalist propaganda, was not wholly 
suppressed until early in the next year. In October 1920 military 
rule was formally temunated in Iraq. An Arab Council of State, 
advised by British officials and responsible for the administra- 
tion, now came into being and in March 1921 the Amir Faisal 
ibn Hussain agreed to rule as King at Baghdad. His ceremonial 
accession took place on 23 August 1921. 

The Najdi (Saudi Arabian) frontier with Iraq was defined in 
the Treaty of Mohammara m May 1922. Saudi concern over loss 
of traditional grazing rights resulted in further talks between 
Ibn Saud and the British Civil Commissioner in Iraq, and a 
Neutral Zone of 7,000 sqkm was established adjacent to the 
western tip of the Kuwait frontier. No military or permanent 
buildings were to be erected in the zone and the nomads of both 
countries were to have unimpeded access to its pastures and 
wells. A further agreement concerning the administration of this 
zone was signed between Iraq and Saudi Arabia in May 1938. 


MODERN IRAQ 

Despite the opposition of the more extreme nationalists, an 
Anglo-Iraqi Treaty was signed on 10 October 1922. It embodied 
the provisions of the mandate, safeguarded the judicial rights 
of foreigners and guaranteed the special interests of Britidn in 
Iraq. Am electoral law facilitated the choice of a constituent 
assembly, whidi met in March 1924 and, despite^ strong opposi- 
tion by tiae nationalists, ratified the treaty with Britain. It 
accept^, too, an organic law declaring Iraq to be a sovereign 
state with a constitutional hereditary monarchy and a represen- 
tative system of government. In 1925 the League of Nations 
recommended that the wilaya (administrative district) of Mosul, 
to which the Turks had laid daim, be incorporated into the new 
kingdom, a decision finally implemented in the treaty of July 

1926 between the interested parties: Britain, Turkey and Iraq. 
By 1926 a fiiUy constituted parliament was in session at 
Baghdad and all the ministries, as well as most of the larger 
departments of the administration, were in effective control. In 
1930 a new treaty was signed with Britain, which established 
between the two countries a close alliance for a period of 25 
years and granted Britain the use of airbases at Shuaiba and 
Habbaniya. On 3 October 1932 Iraq entered the League of 
Nations as an independent power, the mandate being now 
terminated. 

Numerous difficulties confronted the Eingdom in the period 
after 1932: e.g. the animosities between the Sunm Muslims and 
the powerful Shi‘ite tribes on the Euphrates, which tended to 
divide and embitter political life; the problem of relations with 
the Kurds, some of whom wanted a separate Kurdish state, and 
with other minorities like ihe Assyrians; the complicated task 
of reform in land tenure and of improvement in agriculture, 
irrigation, flood control, public services and communications. 
During these years the Government was httle more than a 
fapade of democratic forms concealing faction and intrigue. The 
realities of the political scene were an often ill-informed and 
xenophobic press; parties’ better described as cliques gathered 
around prominent personalities; a small ruling class of tribal 
sheikhs; landowners; and the intelligentsia— lawyers, students, 
journalists, doctors, ex-officers— frequently tom by sharp rival- 
ries. It is not surprising, therefore, that the first years of full 
independence made raffier halting progress towards efficient 
rule. The dangerous nature of domestic tensions was demon- 
strated by the Assyrian massacre of 1933 perpetrated by troops 
of the Iraqi army. Political intrigue from Baghdad was partly 
responsible for the outbreak of tribal revolt along the Euphrates 
in 1935-36. The army crushed the insurrection without much 
difficulty and then, under the leadership of General Bakr Sidqi, 
and in alliance with disappointed politicians and reformist 
elements, brought about a coup d’itat in October 1936. The new 
regime failed to fulfil its assurances of reform; its policies 
alienated the tribal chieftains and gave rise to serious tensions 
even within the armed forces, tensions which led to the assassin- 
ation of Bakr Sidqi in August 1937. 

Of vast importance for Iraq was the rapid development of 
the petroleum industry during these years. Concessions were 
granted in 1925, 1932 and 1938 to the Iraq, Mosul and Basra 
Petroleum Cos. Oil had been discovered in the Kirkuk area in 

1927 and by the end of 1934 the Iraq Petroleum Co (IPC) was 
exporting crude oil through two pipelines, one leading to Tripoli 
and the other to Haifa. Exploitation of the Mosul and Basra 
fields did not begin on a commercial scale until after the Second 
World War. 

In 1937 Iraq joined Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan in the 
Sa^dabad Pact, which arranged for consultation in all disputes 
that might affect the common interests of the four states. A 
treaty signed with Persia in July 1937 and ratified in the 
following year provided for the specific acceptance of the boun- 
dary between the two countries as it had been defined in 1914. 
Relations with Britain deteriorated in the period after 1937, 
mainly because of the growth of anti-Zionist feeling and of 
resentment at British polity in Palestine. German influence 
increased very much at ^s time in Iraq, especially among those 
political and military circles associated with the army group 
later to be known as the (Golden Square. Iraq severed its diplo- 
matic connections with Germany at the beginning of the Second 
World War, but in 1941 the army commanders carried out a 
new coup d'itat, establishing, under the nominal leadership of 
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Rashid ‘Ali al-Gaylani, a regime which aimounced its non- 
belligerent intentions. A disagreement over the passage ofBritish 
troops through Iraq left no doubt of the pro-German sympathies 
of the Gaylani Government and led to hostilities that ended 
with the allied occupation of Basra and Baghdad in May 1941. 
Thereafter, Iraq co-operated with the Allies and declared war 
on the Axis powers m 1943. 

Iraq, during the years after the Second World War, was to 
experience much internal tension and unrest. Negotiations with 
Britain led to the signing, at Portsmouth in January 1948, of a 
new Anglo-Iraqi agreement designed to replace that of 1930 
and incorporating substantial concessions, amongst them the 
British evacuation of the airbases at Shuaiba and Habbaniya 
and ihe creation of a joint board for the co-ordination of all 
matters relating to mutual defence. The animosities arising from 
the situation in Palestine provoked riots at Baghdad directed 
against the new agreement with Britain, which were sufficiently 
disturbing to obHge the Iraqi Government to repudiate the 
Portsmouth settlement. 

ABAB-ISRAELI WAR, 1948 

With anti-Jewish and anti-Western feeling so intense, it was 
inevitable that troops should be sent from Iraq to the 
Arab-Israeli war which be§^ on 15 May 1948. The Iraqi troops 
shared in the hostilities for a period of just over two months, 
their participation terminating in a truce operative firom 18 
July. Their final withdrawal from Palestine did not commence, 
however, until April 1949. Subsequently, there was a consider- 
able emigration of Jews from Iraq to Israel, especially in the 
years 1951-52. 

The expense of the war against Israel, together with bad 
harvests and the general indigence of the people, created serious 
tensions resulting in rioting at Baghdad in November 1952 and 
the imposition of martial law until October 1963. None the less, 
there were some favourable prospects for the future— notably a 
large expansion of the oil industry. New pipelines were built to 
Tripoli in 1949 and to Banias in Syria in 1962; the oilfields of 
Mosul and Basra were producing significant amounts of crude 
petroleum by 1951/52. A National Development Board was 
created in 1950 and became later, in 1953, a national ministry. 
An agreement of February 1952 allowed the Iraqi Government 
50% of the on companies’ profits before deductions for foreign 
taxes. Abundant resources were thus available for development 
projects of national benefit (e.g. the flood control and irrigation 
works opened in April 1956 on the Tigris at Samarra and on 
the Euphrates at Ramadi). 

THE BAGHDAD PACT 

Iraq, in the field of foreign relations, was confronted during 
these years with a choice between the Western powers, eager 
to establish in the Middle East an organized pattern of defence, 
and the USSR, entering at this time into a diplomatic propa- 
ganda and economic drive to increase its influence in the Arab 
lands. In February 1956 Iraq made an alliance with Turkey for 
mutual co-operation and defence. Britain acceded to this pact 
in the following April, agreeing also to end the Anglo-Iraqi 
agreement of 1930 and to surrender its air bases at Shuaiba 
and Habbaniya. With the adherence of Pakistan in September 
and of Iran in October 1955, the so-called Baghdad Pact was 
completed: a defensive cordon now existed along the southern 
fiingeoftheUSSR 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE SUEZ CRISIS 

The outbreak of hostilities between Israel and Egypt on 29 
October 1956, and the armed intervention ofBritish and French 
forces against Egypt (31 October-6 November) led to a delicate 
situation in Iraq, where strong dements were sffl opposed to 
afl conne^ons with the Western Powers. Iraq, indeed, broke off 
diplomatic relations with France on 9 November and announced 
that, for the immediate future at least, it could give no assurance 
of ta king part in further sessions of the Council of the Baghdad 
Pact, if delegates from Britain were present. 

The equivocal attitude of the Baghdad Government during 
the Suez crisis had provoked unrest in Iraq. Disturbances at 
N^af and Mosul resulted in some loss of Hfe. Student demon- 
strations against the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt and 


the Israeli campaign in Sinai led the Iraqi Government to close 
colleges and schools. Martial law, imposed on 31 October 1956, 
was not raised until 27 May 1957. 

The tension bom of the Suez crisis persisted for some time to 
come. President Eisenhower of the USA, concerned over the 
flow of Soviet arms to Syria and Egypt, sought permission from 
Congress to deploy US armed forces to defend nations exposed 
to danger from countries under the influence of international 
communism. He also secured authorization to disburse economic 
and military aid to the Middle East states prepared to co- 
operate with the West. This programme became known as the 
^Eisenhower Doctrine’. 

RELATIONS WITH SYRIA AND JORDAN 

At the time of the Suez crisis there had been shpp tension 
between Iraq and S 3 uia. Pumping-stations located inside Syria 
and belonging to the EPC were sabotaged in November 1956. 
Iraq consequently suffered a large financial loss through the 
interruption in the flow of oil to Qie Mediterranean coast. Not 
until March 1957 did Syria allow the IPC to begin the repair of 
the pipelines. 

Since the Suez crisis of 1956 troops of Iraq and Syria had 
been stationed in Jordan as a precaution against an Israeli 
advance to the east. Iraq, in December 1956, announced that 
its troops would be withdrawn; the Syrian forces, however, still 
remained in Jordan. The fear that Syria might intervene in 
favour of the elements in Jordan opposed to King Hussein 
brought about further recriminations between Baghdad and 
Damascus. The danger of an acute crisis receded in April 1957, 
when the USA declared that the independence of Jordan was a 
matter of vital concern and underlined this statement by 
sending its Sixth Fleet to the eastern Mediterranean. In Feb- 
ruary 1958 King Faisal of Iraq and King Hussein of Jordan 
joined together in an abortive Arab Federation. 

OVERTHROW OF THE MONARCHY 

King Faisal II, together with the Crown Prince of Iraq and Gen. 
Nouri as-Said, lost their lives in the course of a coup d*itat 
begun on 14 July 1968 by units of the Iraqi army. Iraq was now 
to become a republic. Power was placed in the hands of a Council 
of Sovereignty exercising presidential authority, and of a Cab- 
inet led by Brig. Abd al-Karim Kassem, with the rank of 
Prime Minister. 

A power struggle developed between the two main architects 
of the July coup Brig, (later Gen.) Kassem, the Prime 

Minister, and Col (later Reld-Marshal) Abd as-Salam 
Muhammad Aref, the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
the Interior. Col Aref was associated with the influential Baath 
Party and had shown himself to be a supporter of union between 
Iraq and the United Arab Republic (UAR— the union of Egypt 
and Syria). In September 1958 he was dismissed from his offices 
and, in November, was tried on a charge of plotting against the 
interests of Iraq. As reconstituted in February 1959 tiie new 
regime was more hostile to the UAR and inclined to favour a 
form of independent nationalism with left-wing tendencies. 

Gen. Kassem announced the withdrawal of fraq from the 
Baghdad Pact on 24 March 1959. Since the revolution of July 
1958 Iraq’s adherence to the Pact had been little more than 
no m inal. One result of this withdrawal was the termination of 
the special agreement existing between Britain and Iraq since 
1955 under the first article of the Baghdad Pact. On 31 March 
it was made known that the British I&yal Air Force contingent 
at Habbaniya would be recalled. 

PROBLEMS OF THE KASSEM REGIME 

Earlier in 1959 the communist elements in Iraq had been 
refused representation in the Government. The communists 
operated through a number of professional organizations and 
also through the so-called People’s Resistance Force. Communist 
elements had infiltrated into the armed forces of Iraq and into 
the civil service. Gen. Kassem now began to introduce measures 
which would limit communist influence inside the Government 
and the administration of the country. In July 1959 fighting 
occurred at Kirkuk between the Kurds (supported by the 
People’s Resistance Force) and the Turcomans, with the result 
that Kassem disbanded the People’s Resistance Force. More 
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important for the Government at Baghdad was the fact that, in 
March 1961, a consid^able section of the Kurdish population 
in northern Iraq rose in rebellion under Mustafa Barzani, the 
President of the Democratic Party of Kurdistan (DPK3-a party 
established in 1958 after the return of Barzani from an exile 
occasioned by an earlier unsuccessful revolt in 1946. The refusal 
of the central regime at Baghdad to grant the reiterated Kurdish 
demands for autonomous status had contributed greatly to 
bringing about the new insurrection. Mustafa Barzani in March 
1961 proclaimed an independent Kurdish state. By September 
1961 the rebels controlled some 250 miles of mountainous 
territory along the Iraqi-Turkish and Iraqi-Persian frontiers, 
from Zakho in the west to Sulaimaniya in the east. The Kurds 
were able to consolidate their hold over much of northern Iraq 
during the course of 1962. The Kurds used guerrilla tactics with 
much success to isolate and deprive the government garrisons 
in the north of supplies. By December 1963 Kurdish forces had 
advanced south towards the Khanaqin area and the road 
l in kin g Iraq with Iran. The government troops found themselves 
in fact confraed to the larger towns such as I&kuk, Sulaimaniya 
and Khanaqin. Negotiations for peace began near Sulaimaniya 
in January 1964 and led to a cease-fire on 10 February. The 
national daims of the Kurds were to be recognized in a new 
provisional constitution for Iraq. Moreover, a general amnesty 
would be granted by the Iraqi Government. The Kurdish tribes, 
however, refused to lay aside their arms until their political 
demands had been given practical effect. Despite the negotiation 
of this settlement it soon emerged that no final solution of the 
Kurdish problem was apparent. 

FALLOFEASSEM 

A military coup, carried out in Baghdad on 8 February 1963, 
overthrew the regime of Gen. Kassem, the General himself 
being captured and shot. The coup arose out of an alliance 
between nationalist army officers and the Baatii Party. Col Aref 
was now raised to the office of President and a new Cabinet 
was created under Brig. Ahmad al-Bakr. The Baath Party, 
founded in 1941 (in Syria) and dedicated to the ideas of Arab 
unity, socialism and freedom, drew its main support from mili- 
tary elements, intellectuals and the middle classes. It was, 
however, divided in Iraq into a pro-Egyptian wing advocating 
union with the UAR and a more independent wing disinclined 
to accept authoritarian control from Egypt. The coup of Februa^ 
1963 was followed by the arrest of pro-Kassem and communist 
elements, by mass trials and a number of executions, by confis- 
cations of property and by a purge of the officer corps and of 
the civil service. 

A number of efforts were made, during the years 1963-65, to 
further the cause of Arab unification, but agreements made 
between Syria and Iraq, and between Egypt, Syria and Iraq, 
had little practical effect. 

IVL^OEUVKES OF THE BAATH PARTY 
These same years saw in Iraq itself a conflict for control between 
the extremist and tiie more moderate Baath elements. At the 
end of September 1963 the extremists dominated the Baath 
Regional Council in fraq. An international Baath conference 
held at Damascus in October 1963 strengthened the position of 
the extremists through its support of a federal union between 
Syria and Iraq and its approval of more radical social and 
economic policies. A farther Baathist conference at Bagdad in 
November 1963 enabled the moderates to elect a new Baath 
Regional Council in Iraq with their own adherents in control. 
At this juncture the extremists attempted a coup d'itat^ in the 
course of which air force elements attacked the Presidential 
Palace and the Ministry of Defence. 

On 18 November 1963 President Aref assumed full powers 
in Iraq, with the support of the armed forces, and a new 
Revolutionary Command was established at Baghdad. Sporadic 
fi ghting occurred between government troops and the pro- 
Baathist National Guard. A main factor in the sudden fall of 
the Baathists was the attitude of the professional officer class. 
Officers with communist, ICassemite or pro-Nasser sympathies, 
or with no strong political views, or of Kurdish origin, had 
all been removed from important commands and offices. The 
privileged position of the National Guard caused further resent- 
ment in the army. The long drawn-out operations against the 


Kurds, the known dissensions within the Baathist ranks in Iraq 
and the intervention of Baath politicians from abroad in Iraqi 
affairs also contributed to discredit the extreme elements 
amongst the Baathists. On 20 November 1963 a new Cabinet 
was formed at Baghdad, consisting of officers, moderate Baath- 
ists, independents and non-party experts. 

THE ARAB SOCIALIST UNION 

On 14 July 1964 President Aref announced that all political 
parties would be merged in a new organization known as the 
Iraqi Arab Socialist Union*. At the same time it was revealed 
that all banks and insurance companies, together with 32 impor- 
tant industrial concerns, would undergo nationalization. 

In July 1965 a number of pro-Nasser ministers resigned. At 
the beginning of September a new administration was installed 
with Brig. Aref Abd ar-Razzaq as Prime Minister. The Brigadier, 
reputed to be pro-Nasser in his sympathies, attempted to seize 
full power in fraq, but his attempted coup dfitat failed and, on 
16 September he himself, together with some of his support^, 
found r^ge in Cairo. On 13 April 1966 President Abd as-Salam 
Aref was HQed in a helicopter crash. His brother Maj.-Gen. Abd 
ar-Rahman Aref succeeded him as President with the approval 
of the Cabinet and of the National Defence Council. In late Jime 
Abd ar-Razzaq led a second abortive coup, which was foiled by 
the prompt action of President Aref. 

KURDISH NATIONALISM 

The war against the Kurds, halted only for a short while by the 
cease-fire of February 1964, dragged out its inconclusive course 
during 1964-66. Some of the fighting in December 1965 occurred 
dose to the Iraq-Iran border, leadhig to a number of frontier 
violations whidb exacerbated tensions between the two states 
during the first half of 1966. In Jime 1966 Dr Abd ar-Rahman 
al-Bazzaz, Prime Minister of Iraq since September 1965, formu- 
lated new proposals for a settlement of the conflict with the 
Kurds. Ku^sh nationalism and language would receive legal 
recognition; the administration was to be decentralized, 
allowing the Kurds to run educational, health and munidpal 
affairs in their own districts; the Kurds would have proportional 
representation in parliament and in the Cabinet and the various 
state services; the Kurdish armed forces (some 15,000 strong) 
were to be dissolved. Mustafa Barzani, the Kurdish leader, 
declared himself to be well disposed towards these proposals. 

This entente was implemented only to a limited extent. The 
Cabinet formed in May 1967 contained Kurdish elements, and 
President Aref, after a visit to the north in late 1967, reaffirmed 
his intention to make available to the Kurds appointments of 
ministerial rank, to help with the rehabilitation of the war- 
affected areas in Kurdistan, and to work towards effective co- 
operation with the Kurds in the government of Iraq. This state 
of quiescence was, however, broken in the first half of 1968 by 
reports of dissension amon^ the Kurds themselves, with open 
violence between the adherents of Mustafa Barzani and the 
supporters of Jalal Talabani, who had co-operated with the 
Government. 

OIL DISPUTES AND THE JUNE WAR 

Although the winter of 1966-67 brought an improvement in 
relations with Iran, it also witnessed a dispute between Syria 
and the Iraq Petroleum Co over alleged losses of revenue on oil 
from Iraq passing throu^ Syria by pipeline. The flow of oil was 
halted for a time and settlement was not reached until weU 
into 1967. 

When the Arab-Israeli war was renewed in June 1967, the 
movement of Iraqi oil was again affected. Problems connected 
with its production and export constituted a major preoccupation 
of the Baghdad Government during the period immediatdy 
following Qie war. Iraq had at the outset severed diplomatic 
relations with the USA and Britain after Arab charges that the 
two states had aided Israel in the war and it also banned the 
export of oil to them. When, at the end of June, supplies of Iraqi 
oil began to be moved once more from the pipeline terminals on 
the Mediterranean, this embargo remained. 'In August Iraq, 
Syria and Lebanon resolved to allow the export of Iraqi oil to 
most of the countries of Europe, the United i^gdom being still 
subject, however, to the embargo. 
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Relations with the West improved slightly during the autumn 
and winter of 1967. The remaining oil embargoes were gradu^y 
removed, and in December Gen. Sabri led a military delegation 
to Paris. This was foUowed by President Arefs official visit to 
France in February 1968, and in April France agreed to supply 
Iraq with 54 Mirage aircraft over the period 1969-73. In May 
diplomatic relations with the United IQngdom were resumed. 

THE 1968 COUP AM) ITS AFTERMATH 

Throughout the first half of 1968 the regime conspicuously 
lacked popular support, being commonly thought to be both 
corrupt and inefficient, and the sudden bloodless coup d!itat of 
17 July did not surprise many observers. Gen. Ahmad Hassan al- 
Bakr, a former Prime Minister, became President; the deposed 
President Aref went into exile and his Prime Minister, Taber 
Yahya, was imprisoned on corruption charges. A new Govern- 
ment was soon dismissed by the President, who accused it 
of ‘reactionary tendencies’. He then appointed himself Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. 

During the second half of 1968 the internal political situation 
deteriorated steadily. By November there were frequent reports 
of a purge directed against opponents of the new regime, and 
freedom of verbal political comment seemed to have disap- 
peared. A former Minister of Forei^ Affairs, Dr Nasser sd- 
Hani, was found murdered, and a distinguished former Prime 
Minister, Dr al-Bazzaz, and other members of former gov- 
ernments were arrested as ‘counter-revolutionary leaders’; most 
were later sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. Open 
hostilities with the Kurds erupted m October 1968 for the 
first time since the June 1966 cease-fire, and continued on an 
extensive scale throughout the winter. Iraqi army and air force 
attempts to enforce tiie writ of the Baghdad Government had 
little success; the regime claimed that the rebels were receiving 
aid fi:t)m Iran and Israel. Fighting continued unabated through 
1969, the Kurds demanding autonomy within the state and 
asking for UN mediation. 

SETTIJEMENT WITH THE KURDS 

The most important event of 1970 was the settlement with the 
Kurds when, in March, a 15-article peace plan was annoimced 
by the Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) and the Kurdish 
leaders. The plan conceded that the Kurds should participate 
fiilly in government; that Kurdish officials should be appointed 
in areas inhabited by a Kurdish majority; that Kurdish should 
be the official language, along with Arabic, in Kurdish areas; 
that development of Kurdish areas should be implemented; 
and that the Provisional Constitution should be amended to 
incorporate the rights of the Kurds. 

The agreement was generally accepted by the Kurdish com- 
munity and fighting ceased immediately. The war had been 
very expensive for Iraq and it had seriously delayed the national 
development programme. The Kurdish settlement, althou^ not 
entirely satisfactory, did introduce an element of stability into 
life in Iraq and allowed a number of reforms to be initiated. 
In October 1970 the state of emergency, in operation almost 
continuously since July 1958, was lifted. Many political detain- 
ees, including former ministers, were released. CensorsMp of 
mail was abolished at the end of the year, having lasted for 
over 13 years, and a month later the censorship of foreign 
correspondents’ cables was brought to an end afte a similar 
period. 

Kurdish unity was boosted in February 1971 by the decision 
of the Kurdish Revolutiona^ Pa^ CKKP) to merge with the 
DPK, led by Masoud Barzani, and in July 1971 a new Provisional 
Constitution was announc^, which embodied many of the 
points contained in the 1970 settlement. The Kurds were 
directed by the Supreme Committee for Kurdish Affairs to 
surrender their arms by August 1971. 

Evidence of unrest, however, was growing both in Kurdistan 
and in the Government itself. In July 1971 an attempted coup 
by army and air force officers was put down by the Government 
but di^atisfaction continued to be reported. The Kurds were 
beginning to show discontent with the delays in implementing 
the 1970 agreement. Their demand for participation in the RCC 
was refused and in September 1971 an attempt was ma de on 
Barzani’s life. 


THE CONTINUING KURDISH PROBLEM 

During 1972, possibly because of increasing preoccupation with 
foreign affairs, dissension within the Government was less 
evident. Clashes with the Kurds, however, became more fre- 
quent and there was another plot to assassinate Barzam in 
July. The Baath Party’s deteriorating relations with the Kurds 
brought a threat frem the DPK to renew the civil war. One of 
the TTifliri Kurdish grievances was that the census agreed upon 
in 1970 had still not taken place. The two sides met to discuss 
their differences, the Kurdish side pointing to the unfulfilled 
provisions of the 1970 agreement and the Baath reiterating the 
various development projects carried out in Kurdish areas. In 
December 1972 divisions arose in the Kurdish ranks when it 
was reported that a breakaway party was to be established in 
opposition to Barzani’s party. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 1968-71 

The more radical section of the Arab world had initially viewed 
the July 1968 coup with disfavour and the new regime was at 
pains to prove itself as milit ant an exponent of Arab nationalism 
as its predecessor. The regime gradually became an accepted 
member of the nationalist group, but there was some Arab 
criticism of its policies, notably the public hangings and their 
effect on world opinion. 

Iraq adopted an uncompromising attitude to the Palestinian 
problem. All peace proposals-US, Egyptian and Jordanian™ 
were rejected. In theory, total support was given to the Palestine 
liberation movement. However, despite a threat to the Jord- 
anian Government at the beginning of September 1970 to inter- 
vene in Jordan on behalf of tiie Palestinian guerrillas, the Iraqi 
forces stationed there did not take part in the fighting. In 
January 1971 most of Iraqis 20,000 troops withdrew from both 
Jordan and Syria. In March it was reported in Cairo that Iraq’s 
monthly contribution to the Palestine Liberation Army (PLA) 
had ceased. Iraq’s attitude to Middle East peace proposals 
provoked a rift with Egypt even before President Nasser’s death, 
and Iraq’s contempt for the proposed Egypt-Libya-Syria federa- 
tion, as well as for any negotiated settlement with Israel, 
preserved its isolation firom Egypt and almost all the other Arab 
states. In July 1971 there were signs that Iraq wished to effect 
a degree of reconciliation, offering to co-operate again with the 
Arab states if they abandoned attempts to negotiate with Israel, 
but the renewal of hostilities between the Jordanian Govern- 
ment and the guerrillas prompted a deterioration in relations 
with Jordan. Iraq closed the border, demanded Jordan’s expul- 
sion from the League of Arab States (Arab League) and 
proscribed its participation in the Eighth International 
Baghdad Fair. 

Meanwhile, relations with Iran remained hostile. Iraq fre- 
quently accused the Iranian Government of assisting the Kur- 
dish rebellion and in April 1969 the Shatt al-Arab waterway 
again caused a minor coiffirontation. Iraq had benefited by a 1937 
treaty which gave it control of the waterway. Iran attempted to 
force a renegotiation of the treaty by iUeg^ly sending through 
vessels flyir^ the Iranian fiag. Being unwilling (or politically 
unable) to yield any of its sovereignty, and unable to challenge 
Iran militarily, Iraq was obliged to accept this situation. Iraq 
proposed referring the dispute to the International Court of 
Justice (ICJ) in The Hague, but Iran rejected the suggestion. 
Minor border clashes between the two sides’ forces continued to 
occur sporadically and both Iran and Iraq accused each other of 
attempting to foment coups. Not surprisingly, the two countries 
were also divided on policy towards the Gulf states. Iraq severed 
diplomatic relations with Iran (and Britain) after Iran’s seizure of 
the Tunb Islands in the Persian (Arabian) Gulf in November 1971 . 

Relations with the Western world, and the USA in particular, 
remained poor, and several people were arrested or expelled in 
late 1968, afl»r having been accused of spying for the USA. 
Meanwhile, cordial relations with the Soviet Union remained 
the major factor influencing Iraq’s foreign policy, particularly 
since the USSR was supplying the major portion of Iraq’s 
military equipment. 

THE PROBLEM OF OIL 

In June 1972 Iraq nationalized the IPC’s interests and agree- 
ment on outstanding points of dispute was finally reached on 
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28 February 1973. The company agreed to settle Iraqi 
for retrospective royalties by paying £141nL, and to waive its 
objections to Law No. 80 under which the North Rumaila fields 
were seized in 1961. The Government agreed to deliver a total 
of 16m. tons of crude petroleum from Kirkuk, to be loaded at 
Eastern Mediterranean ports, to the companies as compensa- 
tion. The Mosul Petroleum Co agreed to relinquish all its assets 
without compensation and the Basrah Pe'buleum Co, tbo only 
one of the group to re m a i n operational in Iraq, undertook to 
increase output firom 32m. tons in 1972 to 80m. tons in 1976. 
This agreement was regarded on the whole as a victory for the 
Iraqi Government, although the companies were by no means 
financially disadvantaged by it. 

Witii the IPC dispute settled, Iraq showed its unwillingness 
to continue indefimtely with aborting oil on a barter basis to 
the Eastern bloc countries. The Government emphasized that 
it would press for a cash basis to future agreements. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 197M3 

The nationalization of the IPC brought expressions of approval 
from a number of countries, including Arab states and the 
USSR. The 15-year friendship treaty with the USSR, signed in 
March 1972, was ratified in July, and Iraq’s relations with the 
Eastern bloc remained cordial. Despite this, the Government 
was well aware of the dangers of too close and too exclusive a 
relationship with the Soviet bloc. France was specifically identi- 
fied as the Western county most favoured by the Arabs, and 
the President’s fourth anniversary speech in July revealed that 
Iraq would not be unwilling to initiate friendly relations with 
Western countries. Although diplomatic relations with the USA 
remained severed, the USA established an interests section’ in 
Baghdad. 

CONSTITUnONAL CHANGE 

In July 1973 an abortive coup took place, led by the security 
chief, Nazim Kazzar, in whidi the Minister of Defence, Gen. 
Hammad Shehab, was killed. There was some speculation tihat 
the coup had been attempted by a civilian faction within the 
Baath Party in an attempt to eliminate President Bakr and the 
military faction. Consequences of the attempted coup included 
an amendment to the Constitution giving more power to the 
President, and the formation of a National Front between the 
Baath Party and the Iraqi Communist Party (ICP). 

CLIMAX AND END OF KURDISH WAR 

According to the agreement made between the Iraqi Government 
and the Kurds in March 1970 the deadline for implementation 
of the agreement was 11 March 1974. An uneasy peace between 
the Kurds and the Iraqis existed between those two dates. 
On expiry of the deadline, Saddam Hussain Takriti, the Vice- 
President of the RCC and the ‘strong man’ of the regime, 
announced the granting of autonomy to the Kurds. Barzani and 
his DPK felt that the Iraqi offer did not fulfil their demands for 
full government representation, which included membership of 
the RCC. A minority of Kurds, who belonged to Abd as-Satter 
Sharifs KRP welcomed the proposals, however. Barzani and 
his militia, the peshmerga (literally, ‘those who confront death’), 
began armed resistance in north Iraq. In April 1974 the Iraqi 
Government replaced five Kurdish ministers known to support 
Barzani by five other Kurds who supported the government 
plan for giving the Kurds a measure of autonomy. Later in April 
the Iraqi Government appointed a Kurd, Taha Mohi ed-Din 
Marouf, as Vice-President of Iraq, but since he had long been a 
supporter of the Baghdad Government, it seemed unlikely that 
this would mollify ihe Kurds of the DPK 

By August 1974 the Kurdish war had reached a new level of 
intensity. The Baghdad Government was directing Imge mili- 
tary resources against the peshmerga, and was deploying ta n k a , 
field guns and bombers. About 130,000 Kurds, mainly women, 
children and old men, took refuge in Iran. The peshmerga were 
able to continue their resistance in Iraq only with the help of 
arms and other supplies from Iran. When, therefore, an agree- 
ment to end their border dispute was signed by Iraq and Iran 
at the OPEC meeting in Algiers on 6 Mardi 1976, both countries 
also agreed to end ‘infiltrations of a subversive character and 
the Kurdish rebellion collapsed. Barzani felt that he could not 


continue his struggle without Iran’s aid, and fled to Teheran. A 
cease-fire was arranged on 13 March and a series of amnesties 
granted to Kurds who had fied to Iran encouraged most of them 
to return to Iraq. By February 1976, however, it was reported 
that the DPK was secretly reorganizing inside Iraqi Kurdistan 
and preparing to resume its struggle. In March there were 
reports of clashes between Kurds and Iraqi security forces in 
the Rawanduz area, after Iraqi attempts to dear the firontier 
area with Iran and resettle Kurds in less sensitive areas of Iraq. 
A new political organization, the National Union of Kurdistan 
(NUK), was also established in Damascus quite separately 
from the DPK, which, in the opinion of the NUK, had become 
discredited. R^ewed Kurdish activity occurred in 1976 but v^as 
not serious enou^ to weaken the Iraqi claim that the Kurdish 
problem had been solved. Reconstruction and school-building 
was certainly undertaken in Kurdish areas in 1977, and in April 
1977 the Iraqi authorities allowed 40,000 Kurds who had been 
compulsorily settled in the south in 1975 to return to their 
homes in the north. It was also decided in April 1977, by the 
Executive Council of the Kurdish Autonomous Region, that 
Kurdish should become the official language to be used in all 
communications and by all government departments in the 
Kurdish Autonomous Region which had no connection with the 
central Government. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 1973-76 
At the outbreak of the October 1973 war between the Arabs 
and Israel, Iraq sent considerable land forces to the Syrian 
front and took advantage of Iran’s offer to resume diplomatic 
relations. The Iraqi Government, however, had taken offence at 
President Sadat’s failure to consult Iraq prior to the offensive, 
and, therefore, Iraqi forces were withdrawn firom Syria as soon 
as the cease-fire went into effect, and Iraq boycotted the Arab 
summit meeting in Algiers in November. 

Relations deteriorated with Iran in the early months of 1974, 
when frontier fighting broke out, and it was only after the 
appointment of a UN mediator in March that ‘normal’ relations 
on the frontier were restored, and they worsened again in 
August in spite of talks in Istanbul between Iraqi and Iranian 
diplomats. Further border clashes took place in December 1974, 
and secret talks in Istanbul between the Iraqi and Iranian 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs in January 1976 failed to prevent 
the outbreak of fresh clashes in February. It was therefore 
something of a surprise when, at the OPEC meeting at Algiers 
in March 1975, it was announced that Saddam Hussain Takriti, 
Vice-President of the RCC, and the Shah of Iran had signed an 
agreement which ‘completely eliminated the conflict between 
the two brotherly countries’. This agreement also ended the 
Kurdish war (see above), and was embodied in a treaty signed 
between the two countries in June 1975. The frontiers were 
defined on the basis of the Protocol of Constantinople of 1913 
and the verbal agreement on frontiers of 1914. The Shatt al- 
Arab firontier was defined according to the Thalweg Line, which 
runs down the middle of the deepest shipping channel. 

THE BAATH PARTY AND RELATIONS WITH SYRIA 

Iraq was one of the many Arab states which were severely 
critical of the second interim disengagement agreement signed 
between Egypt and Israel in September 1975. Iraqi reaction to 
the agreement was similar to that of Syria, but this condemna- 
tion was perhaps the only thing upon which the two countries 
agreed between 1975 and 1978. Rivalry between the two wings 
of the Baath party in Baghdad and Damascus, and a dispute 
over the sharing of the water from the Euphrates were just two 
areas of contention. In February 1976 Iraq was reported to be 
diverting much of its oil jfrom pipelines to the Mediterranean to 
terminals near Basra, thus depriving Syria of valuable pipeline 
revenues. Iraq was also very critical of Syria’s intervention in 
Lebanon. In addition, Syrian agents were blamed for violence 
which took place in tiie Shi‘a holy cities of Najaf and Karbala 
in February 1977. Relations with Syria deteriorated even fiir- 
ther in late 1977, and Iraq became somewhat isolated after 
President Sadat of Egypt’s peace initiative in visiting Jerusalem 
in November 1977. At tiie Tripoli Conference, summoned by the 
states which opposed President Sadat’s approach, Iraq advo- 
cated a specific rejection of UN Security Council Resolution 242 
(see Documents on Palestine, p. 105). The stand taken by the 
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other participants— Syria, Libya, the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen (PDRY), Algeria and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) )— were considered too moderate by Iraq, 
which abandoned the conference. Iraq subsequently boycotted 
the Algiers conference of Yejectionist’ states in February 1978, 
hoping, unsuccessfully, to form its own ‘steadfastness and libera- 
tion front’ at a Baghdad conference. 

I^AUGNMENTS 

Iraq opposed the Camp David agreements made between Egypt 
and Israel in September 1978, but, continuing its policy of 
boycott, it did not attend the Damascus Arab summit which 
immediately followed the Camp David agreements. In October, 
however, President Assad of Syria visited Baghdad and, as a 
result, Iraq and Syria signed a charter outlining plans for 
political and economic union between the two countries. Old 
rivalries and animosities were set aside in an effort to form a 
political and military power which would constitute a sizeable 
counterweight to Egypt in Middle Eastern affairs. In November 
Iraq successfully convened a Pan-Arab summit which threat- 
ened sanctions against Egypt if a peace treaty with Israel should 
be signed, and in March 1979, when the peace treaty became a 
fact, Baghdad was the venue for the meeting of the Arab 
ministers of foreign and economic affairs which resolved to 
put into practice the threats made to Egypt in the previous 
November. 

The plans for complete political and economic union of Iraq 
and Syria were pursued with enthusiasm but little real practical 
application by both countries until July 1979. On 16 July 1979 
Saddam Hussain replaced Bakr as President of Iraq and 
Chairman of the RCC. A few days later, an attempted coup was 
reported, and several members of the RCC were sentenced to 
death for their alleged part in the plot. Saddam Hussain believed 
Syria to be implicate, in spite of Syrian denials, and the 
newly-formed alliance foundered. Another aspect of this political 
unrest in Iraq was the dissolution of the a^ance between the 
Baath Party and the ICP. In the summer of 1978 21 army 
personnel were executed for conducting political activity in 
the armed forces. Relations with the communists continued to 
deteriorate; they withdrew from the National Progressive Front 
in March 1979, and in early 1980 President Hussain referred 
to them in a speech as *a rotten, atheistic, yellow storm which 
has plagued Iraq’. This led to a decrease in dependence on the 
USSR and to tentative moves to improve relations with the 
West. Hussain joined in the general .&ib condemnation of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan at the end of 1979. 

In February 1980 fi^sident Hussain announced his *National 
Charter’, which reaffirmed the principles of non-alignment, 
rejecting ‘the existence of foreign armies, military forces, troops 
and bases in the Arab Homeland’, and made a plea for Arab 
solidarity. With President Sadat of Egypt compromised by his 
rapprochement with Israel, Hussain saw himself in a position 
of virtual pre-eminence in the Arab world and, with the Non- 
aliped Summit due to take place in Baghdad in 1982, he would 
be in a position to present himself as the responsible leader of 
the non-aligned world. 

Domestically, Hussain was engaged in restoring parliamen- 
tary government to Iraq. The intention had been announced 
some years earlier, but on 16 March 1980 laws were adopted 
for the election of an Iraqi National Assembly of 250 deputies 
for a four-year session, and also for a Legislative Council for 
the Autonomous Region of Kurdistan, consisting of 50 members 
elected for a three-year session. Elections took place on 20 June 
1980, and deputies were elected by a direct, free and secret 
ballot. The first session of the National Assembly opened on 30 
June, and one of the deputy premiers, Naim Haddad, was elected 
Chainnan and Speaker. Elections to a 50-member Kurdish 
Legislative Coundl took place in September 1980. 

WAR WITH IRAN 

Mtlmugh the 1975 peace agreement with Iran virtually ended 
toe Kur^ rebellion, Iraq was dissatisfied and wanted a return 
to toe Shatt al-Arab boundary whereby it controlled toe whole 
waterway, and also the withdrawal of Iranian forces from Abu 
Musa and Tunb Islands, which Iran occupied in 1971. Conflict 
^ became evident after toe Iranian Revolution over Arab 
demands for autonomy in Iran’s Khuzestan (termed ‘Arabistan* 
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by Arabs), which Iran accused Iraq of encouraging. In addition, 
Iraq’s Sunni leadership was suspicious of Shi'ite Iran and fearful 
that the Islamic Revolution in Iran might spread to its own 
Shi'ites, who are in the majority in Iraq. Border fighting between 
Iran and Iraq frequently occurred as 1980 progressed, and open 
warfare began on 22 September when Iraqi forces advanced 
into Iran along a 300-mile front. Iran had ignored Iraqi diplo- 
matic efforts demanding the withdrawal of Iranian forces from 
Zarn ul-Qos on the border. Iraq maintained that this territory 
should have been returned by Iran under the 1975 agreement. 
Iraq therefore abrogated toe Shatt al-Arab agreement on 16 
September. 

Most commentators agree that Saddam Hussain’s real inten- 
tion when he invaded Iran was to topple the Islamic revolu- 
tionary regime. Resistance was fiercer than he expected, 
however, and stalemate was soon reached along a 300-mile 
front, while various international peace missions sought in vain 
for a solution. In toe spring of 1982 Iranian forces laxmched 
successful counter-offensives, one in toe region of Dezfiil in 
March, and another in April which resulted in toe recapture of 
Khorramshahr by toe Iranians in May. 

By late June 1982 Saddam Hussain had to acknowledge that 
toe invasion of Iran had been a failure, and he arranged for the 
complete withdrawal of Iraqi troops from Iranian territory. In 
July toe Iranian army crossed into Iraq, giving rise to toe 
heaviest fighting of toe war, thus far. 

INTERNAL OPPOSITION TO SADDAM HUSSAIN 

As well as toe deteriorating military situation, Saddam Hussain 
faced a number of other threats to his position from within Iraq, 
The ‘Iraqi Front of Revolution^, Islamic and National Forces’, 
consisting of Kurds, exiled Shifites and disaffected Baato party 
members, had been formed in 1981 with toe backing of Syria, 
whose President Assad was as anxious as Ayatollah Khomeini 
to see the downfall of Saddam Hussain, his Baathist rival. In 
northern Iraq, Kurdish rebels were becoming active again and 
there existed the possibility that Iraq’s msgority Shifite com- 
munity (55% of toe population) would turn against the Sunnis 
(the sect of toe Iraqi leadership). However, toe bulk of Iraq’s 
Shi‘ites seemed to distrust toe harsh fundamentalism of Kho- 
meini’s Iran. Against this bac^ound, Hussain was re-elected 
Chairman of the RCC and regional secretary of the Arab Baath 
Socialist Party, and in July 1982, having purged his administra- 
tion, was apparently more firmly in control than ever. 

In November 1982 new opposition arose from the Supreme 
Council of Iraqi Opposition Groups, under toe leadership of an 
exiled Shi'ite leader, Hojatoleslam Muh amma d Baqir Halto, 
in Teheran. However, as the war with Iran degenerated into a 
conflict of attrition after toe first Iranian advance into Iraq, the 
severe burden which it placed upon the country’s economy 
emerged as the most critical concern for Hussain in 1983. 
Petroleum revenues had been slashed by almost 75%, following 
the destruction of Iraq’s Gulf terminals, toe closure of toe 
pipeline across hostile Syria and the decline in oil prices. Iraq 
was searching for ways to avoid defaulting on payments for 
foreign construction contracts and was already borrowing money 
from fidendly Gulf states. 

In October 1983 there were rumours of an attempted coup in 
Baghdad, led by the recently dismissed head of intelligence, 
Barzan at-Takriti (toe President’s half-brother), and a number 
of senior army officers, who were later reported to have been exe- 
cuted. 

An abiding problem for Iraqi governments has been the ques- 
tion of Kurdish autonomy within Iraq. The drain on military and 
financial resomces, resulting from efforts to contain Kurdish 
secessionist forces, was of particular significance at this time, 
since costly equipment and manpower was being diverted from 
critical areas in the war with Iran. Unable to fight wsurs on two 
fronts, Hussain sought an accommodation with toe Kurds. A 
series of talks with Jalal Talibani, leader of the Patriotic Union 
of Kurdistan (PUK) and of an estimated 40,000 Kurdish soldiers, 
began in December 1983, after a cease-fire was agreed. The 
PUK demanded toe release of 49 Kurdish political prisoners, 
toe return of 8,000 Kurdish families, moved from Kurdistan to 
southern Iraq, and toe extension of the Kurdish autonomous 
area to include toe oil town of Kirkuk. The talks could have 
provided only a partial solution, as they did not include the 
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DPI^ which^ sought to further the cause of Kurdish autonomy 
by siding with Iran (and which was antipathetic towards the 
PUK). Thoughts of a government of national unity, including 
the PUK and the ICP, were short-lived. Hussain’s attitude 
changed, possibly prompted by the greater international support 
for Iraq which was forthcoming in the first half of 1984, and 
the talks broke down in May. The dialogue between the two 
sides was resumed and continued on a sporaic basis, with 
Hussm trying to persuade the PUK to join the National Pro- 
gressive Front. To win its support, Hussain would have had to 
make major concessions to the PUK, such as granting Kurdish 
control of Kirkuk province, where Iraq’s main oilfields are 
situated, and giving the Kurds a fixed share of national oil 
revenues (perhaps 20%-30%), and this he was unlikely to do. 
Negotiations on Kurdish autonomy collapsed a g flin in January 
1985 and fighting broke out in Kurdistan between PUK guer- 
rillas and government troops after a 14-month cease-fire. The 
PUK blamed the Grovemment’s continued persecution and exe- 
cution of Kurds; its refusal to include consideration of the one- 
third of Kurdistan containing the Ejrkuk oilfields in autonomy 
talks; and an agreement with Turkey to act jointly to quell 
Kurdish resistance, which had been made in October 1984. 
The PUK then rejected the offer of an amnesty for President 
Hussain’s political opponents at home and abroad in February, 
and fighting has continued. 

THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR, OCTOBER 1983-1)ECEMBER 
1984 

Beginning in October 1983, Iran launched a series of attacks 
across its northern border with Iraq. About 700 sq km (270 
square miles) of Iraqi territory were gained, threat ening the 
last outlet for Iraqi exports of petroleum through the Kmkuk 
pipeline. Iraq intensified its missile attacks and bombing raids 
against Iranian towns and petroleum installations. During the 
autumn of 1983 Iraq took delivery of five French-built Super 
Etendard fighter aircraft. With these, and with the Exocet 
missiles already in its possession, Iraq threatened to destroy 
Iran’s petroleum export industry, centred on the Kharg Island 
oil terminal in the Gulf. (In fact, Iraq did not use the Super 
Etendards and Exocet missiles in tandem imtil the end of Mardi 
1984 in the Gulf.) Iran responded by promising to make the 
Gulf impassable to aU traffic (including exports of one-sixth of 
the West’s petroleum requirements) by blocking the Strait of 
Hormuz, if Iraqi military action made it impossible for Iran to 
export its own petroleum by that route. 

Despite approaches from the UN and various governments 
(Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria among them), Iran refused to 
negotiate with Iraq and was adamant that nothing less than 
the removal of the regime of Saddam Hussain, the withdrawal 
of Iraqi troops firom Inmian territory and tihe agreement to pay 
reparations for war damages could bring hostilities to an end. 

In August 1982 Iraq declared a maritime exclusion zone in 
the Gulf, extending fi:om the Khor Abdullah channel, at the 
mouth of the Shatt al-Arab waterway, to a pomt south of the 
Iranian port of Bushehr. This zone included the Kharg Island 
oil terminal. Iraq carried out sporadic attacks on shipping (not 
only tankers) Tnaking for Kharg or returning firom it, or fired 
indiscriminately on ^ps well outside the zone. The aim was to 
make the export of petroleum from Iran as difficult and expen- 
sive as possible an^ by the threat of militazy action, to deter 
shipping fi:om using Iranian ports, thus starving Iran of vital 
oil revenues. These tactics succeeded to a limited extent. Rates 
of insurance for shipping using the Gulf rose dramatically, and 
Japan, the largest customer for Lranian oil, briefly ordered its 
taj^ers not to use Iranian ports in mid-1984. Iraq refrained, 
however, from implementing its threat to attack K^g Island 
itself and tankers loadmg there until May 1984. When the 
attack came, it was not immediately followed up, and the 
sequence of isolated attacks of limited effectiveness seemed to 
be continuing. TTie dangers of the war’s spreading to other Gulf 
states were shown when Iran retaliated by attacking Saudi 
Arabian and Kuwaiti tankers, and tankers using oil ter min a l s 
belonging to those countries. During 1984 the conviction grew 
that neither Iran nor Iraq possessed the capability to give Aect 
to its worst threats. 

Iraq certainly had no shortage of financial and milita^ sup- 
porters. Egypt is estimated to have supplied military equipment 


and spare parts worth more than US $2, 000m.; according to 
The Washington Post, the People’s Republic of China sold arn^ 
to Iraq worth $3,10C)m. between 1981 and 1986 (compared with 
sales to Iran, over the same period, worth $575m.); Brazil and 
Chile sold weapons to Iraq; the USSR (previously officially 
neutral in the war) increased its aid, following a rapprochement 
with Iraq in March 1984, and had already sold SS-12 missiles 
to Iraq; and the USA supplied helicopters and other heavy 
military equipment, thou^ it remained officially neutral. (Both 
the USA and the USSR also sold arms to Iran.) Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait supported Iraq with loans and the revenue from 
ssdes of up to 310,000 barrels per day (b/d) of petroleum (250,000 
b/d firom ^e neutral zone and the remainder from Saudi Arabia), 
sold on Iraq’s behalf. 

In February 1984 Iran launched an offensive in the marsh- 
lands around Majnoon Island, the site of rich oilfields in 
southern Iraq, near the confluence of the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates. Iraq failed to regain control of this territory and 
was condemned for using mustard gas in the fighting. Iraq 
subsequently established extensive and formidable defences, 
including a system of dams and embankments, along the 
southern front, near Basra, in anticipation of a possibly decisive 
offensive by Iran, which massed some 500,000 men there. 

In 1984 ^e balance of military power moved in Iraq’s favour, 
and the USA and the USSR, both officially neutral in the w^ 
with Iran, provided aid. The USSR increased its military aid 
following a rapprochement in March between the two Gov- 
ernments, precipitated by Iran’s anti-Soviet stance, and was 
responsible for supplying an estimated two-thirds of Iraq’s total 
armaments and mudi of its ammunition. At the end of 1987 it 
was estimated that the USSR had supplied Iraq with milita^ 
aid worth US $10, 000m. since lifting a ban on arms sales in 
1982. The USA assisted Iraq with tbe finanting of crucial oil 
export pipeline projects and with an increasing allocation of 
commodity credits. Iraq and the USA re-establi^ed full diplo- 
matic relations on 26 November 1984, more than 17 years after 
they had been broken off by Iraq following the Arab-Israeli war 
of 1967. 

Iraq had a substantial advantage in the strength of its air 
force. At the end of 1984 Iraq had 580 combat aircraft and 130 
armed helicopters, while Iran had 110 combat aircraft, only 50 
to 60 of which were thou^t to be operational. On the ground, 
Iraq’s tank force was superior in munbers and sophistication. 

THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR, 1985^ 

A resumption in December 1984 of Iraqi attacks on shipping in 
the Gulf, in particular on oil tankers using the terminal at 
Kharg Island caused a sharp increase in hull insurance rates. 
Iran’s oil exports fell to a record low level in January 1985 as a 
result of Iraqi action but, after another lull in military activity, 
in a pattern which became familiar during the next four years, 
insurance rates were reduced and custom returned. Attacks 
on shipping continued but Iraq failed decisively to exploit its 
superiority in the air. The Kharg Island oil terminal remained 
operational and largely undamaged for much of 1985 and Iran 
was quite successful in circumventing Iraqi attempts to debili- 
tate its oil export industry. It consistently offered oil at discount 
and rebate deals to attract customers deterred by the hi^ cost 
of war insurance, and in February established a makeshift 
floating export terminal at Sirri Island, militarily a much less 
exposed location (journeys to which commanded lower rates of 
insurance), 800 km (500 miles) south-east of Kharg, firom where 
it received its oil by tanker shuttle. 

In March Iran committed an estimated 50,000 troops to an 
offensive on the southern front in the region of the Hawizah 
marshes, east of the Tigris. Iranian forces succeeded in crossing 
the Tigris and for a time closed the main road connecting 
Baghdad and Basra before being repulsed. Iraq was again 
accused of using chemical weapons during this engagement. 

In June 1984 the UN engineered the suspension by Iran and 
Iraq of attacks on civilian targets. However, in March 1985, 
with the war on the ground at a stalemate, Iraq resorted to air 
raids on Lranian towns and declared Iranian airspace a war 
zone. Saddam Hussain’s stated intention was to carry the war 
to every part of Iran until Ayatollah Khomeini should decide to 
come to the negotiating table. The first Iraqi air raid on Teheran 
in four years took place in March. Although Iraq initially identi- 
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fied its targets as industrial, government and military installa- 
tions only, thousands of civilians inevitably were killed as Iraqi 
aircraft attacked more than 30 Iranian towns with bombs, 
missiles and shellfire. Iran retaliated with shelling and air raids 
of its own on Iraqi economic, industrial and civilian targets, and 
with ground-based missile attacks on Baghdad itself. In this 
instance, Iraq was taking full advantage of its mihtary su- 
periority. In March King Hussein of Jordan and President 
Mubarak of Egypt unexpectedly visited Baghdad to show their 
support for Saddam Hussain, despite the fact that full diplo- 
matic relations had not exist^ between Egypt and Iraq since 
Egypt’s signing of the peace treaty with Israel in 1979. 

The UN Secretary-General, Javier P6rez de Cudllar, visited 
both Teheran and Baghdad in April to try to establish a basis 
for peace negotiations. Iraq made it dear that it was interested 
only in a permanent cease-fire and immediate peace negotia- 
tions; while Iran, though placing less official emphasis on the 
removal of Saddam Hussain’s regime as a pre-condition of peace, 
accepted that, if he acquiesced in the other conditions, induding 
the pa 5 rment of reparations calculated by Iran at US $360,000m. 
in March 1985, he would fall anyway. 

Twice during 1985 (in April and June) President Saddam 
Hussain ordered a suspension of air raids on Iranian cities, as 
an inducement to Iran to begin peace negotiations. On both 
occasions Iran ignored the gesture and Iraqi air raids were 
resumed. 

In response to a joint Irano-Libyan strategic alliance which 
was becoming more open in character, Iraq withdrew its diplo- 
matic mission from Tripoli in June 1985 and asked the Libyans 
to withdraw theirs from Baghdad. Iraq had severed its (hplo- 
matic links with Libya in late 1980, accusing Col Qaddafi of 
assistmg Iran in the war, but limited diplomatic contact was 
restored and Libya was said to have had diplomatic representa- 
tives in Baghdad since 1984. 

Until inid-1985 Iraq had failed to launch attacks against the 
main Iranian oil export terminal on Kharg Island of sufficient 
frequency or intensity seriously to threaten the continuation 
of oil exports. In August, however, Iraq made the first of a 
concentrated series of raids on Kharg, causing a reduction in 
Iranian oil exports from 1.2m. b/d-1.5m. b/d, in the months 
leading up to the raids, to less than Im. b/d in September. 
Exports from Kharg were temporarily halted during the latter 
half of September. During October-December the raids became 
progressively less frequent and less damaging in their effect, 
and, by dint of rapid repairs and the taking up of Kharg’s ample 
spare capacity, the Iranian Ministry of Oil was able to claim in 
October, with little exaggeration, that exports of oil had risen 
to 1.7m. b/d. Between August and the end of 1985 some 60 
attacks on Kharg Island were reported. Despite Iran’s earlier 
success in minimizing the effect of Iraqi raids and in developing 
alternative means of exportmg oil (such as the floating temdnal 
at Sirri Island), by the end of 1985 exports from lOaarg had 
reportedly been r^uced to a trickle compared with its 6.5m. 
b/d capacity, and Iraq had turned its attention to the tankers 
shuttling oil to Sirri Island for transhipment. 

In February 1986 Iraq announced an expansion of the area 
of the Gulf from which it would try to exclude Iranian shipping. 
Previously confined to the waters around Iran’s Gulf ports, the 
area was broadened to include the coast of Kuwait. Attacks on 
tankers and other commercial vessels in the Gulf were intensi- 
fied by both sides during 1986, and they totalled 105 during the 
year. In the first half of 1986 Iraq continued to attack Kharg 
Island and tankers shuttling oH to Sirri Island, and in August 
an Iraqi raid demonstrated that the Sirri export facility itself 
was vulnerable to attack, bringing about an immediate doubling 
of insurance rates for vessels travelling there. Iran was forced 
to transfer more of its oil export operations to the remoter 
floating terminal at Larak Island, at flie mouth of the Gulf, but 
this, too, proved accessible to Iraqi aircraft, employing mid- 
air refuelling facilities, and was itself attacked in November. 
Loading berths, refining facilities, and several tankers docked 
at Iran’s Lavan Island oil terminal, were destroyed or badly 
d ama ged by an Iraqi raid in September 1986. 

In the l^d war, the next important engagements, in terms 
of land gained, occurred in 1986, when, on 9 February, Iran 
launched the Wal-Fajr (Dawn) 8 offensive. Some 85,000 Iranian 
troops (leaving about 400,000 uncommitted on the southern 


front) crossed the Shatt al-Arab waterway and, on 11 February, 
occupied the disused Iraqi oil port of Faw, on the Persian Gulf, 
and, according to Iran, about 800 sq km of the Faw peninsula. 
From this position, within sight of the Kuwaiti island of 
Bubiyan, commanding the Khor Abdullah channel between the 
Faw peninsula and the island, Iran threatened Iraq’s only access 
to the Gulf and, if it could extend the offensive to the north- 
west, Iraq’s Umm Qasr naval base. However, the marsh and 
then desert terrain to the west was not conducive to further 
Iranian gains, and the position on the Faw peninsula was 
defensible only with difficulty, given the problem of maintaining 
supply lines across the Shatt al-Arab. At the same time as the 
attack upon Faw, Iran began a complementary operation along 
the Faw-Basra road to divert Iraqi forces. When Iraq launched 
a counter-offensive on Faw in mid-February, Iran opened up a 
second front in Iraqi Kurdistan, hundreds of miles to the north, 
with the Wal-Fajr 9 offensive. Iranian forces drove Iraqi and 
counter-revolutionary Iranian Kurds out of some 40 villages in 
the area of Sulaimaniya. 

At the end of February 1986 the UN Security Council, while 
urging for a cease-fire, effectively accused Iraq of starting the 
war. Despite heavy fighting, Iraq failed to dislodge an estimated 
30,000 Iranian troops from in and around Faw. The proximity 
of Kuwaiti territory to the hostilities notwithstanding, Iran 
promised not to involve Kuwait in the war, provided that it did 
not allow Iraq the use of its territory (part of which, Bubiyan 
Island, is claimed by Iraq) for military purposes. 

The Faw offensive prompted a change in tactics by Iraq. In 
May 1986 Iraq made its fibrst armed incursions into Iran since 
withdrawing its forces from Iranian territory in 1982. An area 
of about 150 sq km of Iranian land was occupied, including the 
deserted town of Mehran (about 160 km east of Baghdad), but 
Iran recaptured the town in July and forced the Iraqis back 
across the border. Also in May, Iraqi aircraft raided Teheran 
for tide first time since June 1985, signalling a new wave of 
reciprocal attacks on urban and industrial targets in Iran and 
Iraq that continued for the remainder of 1986. For perhaps the 
first time during the war, Iraq took full advantage of its aerial 
superiority to damage Iran’s industry and to limit its oil produc- 
tion, with numerous attacks on oil installations and tankers 
shuttling oil to floating terminals near the mouth of the Gulf. 

In July the ruling ^ab Baath Socialist Party held an extra- 
ordinary regional conference, the first since June 1982. Three 
new members were elected to the party’s Regional Command, 
increasing its number to 17. Naim Haddad, who had been a 
member of the Regional Command and of the ruling RCC since 
their formation in 1968, was not re-elected to the Regional 
Command and was subsequently removed from the RCC, on 
which he was replaced by Sa’adoun Hammadi, the Chairman, 
or Speaker, of the National Assembly. These changes effectively 
strengthened Saddam Hussain’s position as leader of the party. 

A meeting between the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Iraq 
and Syria, scheduled for June 1986, which was heralded as the 
beginning of a reconciliation between the two countries, was 
cancelled at the last minute by President Assad of Syria. How- 
ever, rumours of a rapprochement were revived by reports that 
President Hussain and President Assad had met in secret in 
Jordan in April 1987. Ministers from both countries met on 
several occasions in the ensuing weeks, and ^e reopening of 
the oil pipeline from Haditha, in Iraq, to the Syrian port of 
Banias, was discussed. There were, however, no public state- 
ments from either side to confirm the improvement in relations. 

THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR, 1987 

From mid-1986 onwards, Iran was reported to be reinforcing 
its army at numerous points along the Iraqi border, "^en an 
Ira nian offensive (Karbala-4: after the holy ShiTte city in Iraq) 
was launched on 24 December, it came, as anticipated, in the 
region of Basra, but failed to penetrate Iraqi defences on four 
islands in the Shatt al-Arab waterway. On 8 January 1987 a 
two-pronged attack (Karbala-5) was launched towards Basra. 
Iranian forces, attacking from the east, established a bridgehead 
inside^ Iraq, between the Shatt al-Arab, to the west, and the 
artificial water barrier. Fish Lake, to the east, and slowly 
advanced towards Basra, sustaining heavy casualties; while an 
assault from the south-east secured a group of islands in the 
Shatt al-Arab. (On 13 January Iran mounted the Karbala-6 
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offensive in north-east Iraq.) By mid-February Iranian forces 
from the east had advanced to within about 10 km of Basra but 
no further gams were made and the Karbala-5 offensive was 
officially terminated at the end of the month. 

In January 1987, at the height of the Karbala-5 offensive, 
President Hussain of Iraq offered Iran a cease-fbre and peace 
negotiations. Iran rejected the offer, and in the following months 
demonstrated its ability to launch attacks at several points from 
one end to the other of the 1,200-km war front. The Karbala-7 
offensive, in March, penetrated north-eastern Iraqi territory to 
a depth of about 20 km in the Gerdmand heights, near 
Rawanduz, only some 100 km from Iraq’s largest oilfields, at 
Kirkuk. In April, on the southern front, Iran launched the 
Karbala-8 offensive from the salient, 10 km east of Basra, which 
had been secured in Karbala-5. The Iranians claimed that the 
attack established a new front line about 1 km nearer Basra, 
west of the artificial Twin Canals water barrier, though Iraq 
claimed that it had been repulsed. At the same time, another 
offensive, Karbala-9, was mounted in the central sector of the 
war front, from near the Iranian border town of Qasr-e-Shirin. 

Iraq announced a two-week moratorium on its bombing of 
Iranian towns and cities on 18 February 1987, which Iran agreed 
to observe in respect of its artillery and missile bombardment of 
Iraqi cities. In April, following new Iranian attacks east of 
Basra, and well after the initially stipulated two-week period 
had expired, Iraq said that it was no longer bound by the 
unofficial agreement. However, Iraqi air raids did not resume 
in earnest until May. 

Iraq continued to attack tankers shuttling Iranian oil from 
Kharg Island to the floating terminals at Sirri and Larak islands 
during the first half of 1986. However, an apparently accidental 
attack in the Gulf by an Iraqi Mirage F-1 fighter plane on the 
frigate USS Stark, part of the US naval force, which had been 
deployed in the Gulf to protect shipping, created a crisis in 
Iraqi-US relations. The fighter fired two Exocet missiles at the 
Stark, only one of which exploded, killin g 37 US sailors. Iraq 
apologized for the ‘errori and desisted from attadm on tankers 
for the next five weeks. Although it is plausible that the attack 
was the result of error and inexperience on the part of the Iraqi 
pilot, Iraq had recently had occasion to record its displeasure 
at US policy regarding the war. In November 1986 it had 
emerged that the USA, contrary to its official policy of neutrality, 
and of discouraging sales of arms to Iran by oiher countries, 
had made three shipments of weapons and military spare parts 
to the Islamic Republic since September 1985. Then, in 
December, it was reported in The Washington Post that the 
USA had been supplying Iraq with detailed intelligence informa- 
tion for at least two years, to assist it in the war with Iran. In 
particular, the USA’s Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) was 
said to have provided satellite reconnaissance data, to assist 
Iraq in its raids on Iranian oil installations and power plants. 
One month later, US mtelligence sources revealed that the USA 
had, in fact, provided both Iran and Iraq with deliberately 
misleading or inaccurate information. The explanation of the 
apparent contradictions in US policy seemed to be that the USA 
had been trying to engineer a stalemate in the Iran-Iraq War, 
to prevent either side from gaining a decisive advantage. Iraq 
subsequently attributed the loss of the disused oil port of Faw in 
February 1986 to false intelligence reports supplied by the USA. 

Tension in the Gulf escalated in May 1987 after the USA's 
decision to accede to a request from Kuwait for 11 Kuwaiti 
tankers to be re-registered under the US fiag, entitling them to 
US naval protection. Apart from the financid aid it gave Iraq, 
Kuwait was a transit point for goods (including military equip- 
ment) destined for Iraq, and for exports of oil sold on Iraq's 
behalf. Iran warned Kuwait on several occasions of the dire 
consequences of its continued support for Iraq, and between 
October 1986 and April 1987 15 ships bound to or from Kuwait 
were attacked in the Gulf by Iran, and several Kuwaiti cargoes 
were seized. After the USA made its navy available to escort 
reregistered Kuwaiti tankers through the Gulf, Iran announced 
that it would not hesitate to sink US warships if provoked. 

The possibility of a conjfrontation between the USA and Iran 
resulted in a rare display of unanimity in the UN Security 
Council, which, on 20 July 1987, adopted a resolution (No. 
598) urging an immediate cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq War; the 
withdrawal of all forces to internationally recognized bounda- 


ries; the co-operation of Iran and Iraq in mediation efforts 
to achieve a peace settlement. Iraq agreed to abide by the terms 
of the resolution if Iran did so. Iran said that the Resolution 
was ‘unjust’, and criticized it for failing to identify Iraq as the 
original aggressor in the war. Moreover, it maintained that the 
belligerent US naval presence in the Gulf, effectively in support 
of Iraq, rendered the Resolution null and void. However, by 
mid-September Iran had still not delivered an unequivocal 
response to the Resolution. Iraq, meanwhile, had halted its 
attacks on tankers in the Gulf in mid-July and Iran had ex- 
ploited the lull by raising the level of its oil production and 
exports. 

THE UN FAILS TO ENFORCE RESOLUTION 598 

Contrary to advice from Western governments, Iraq resumed 
attacks on Iranian oil installations and industrial targets, and 
on tankers in the Gulf transporting Iranian oil, on 29 August 
1987. Resolution 598 made provision for unspecified sanctions 
in the event of the failure of either or both sides to comply with 
its terms. However, the resumption of Iraqi attacks weakened 
the UN’s position in its attempts to secure a cease-fire through 
diplomacy, and made it less likely that the USSR could be 
persuaded to agree to the imposition of an arms embargo, 
whether against Iran alone or against both protagonists. 

During Sie remainder of the year the UN Secretary-General, 
Javier P6rez de Cuellar, sought a cease-fire formula which 
would be acceptable to Iran. His visit to the Gulf region, for 
talks in Iran and Iraq, between 11 and 15 September 1987, 
was preceded by an intensification of Iraqi attacks on Iranian 
economic targets. In Teheran, Iranian leaders told P6rez de 
Cuellar that they supported the provision in Resolution 598 for 
the establishment of an ‘impartial body’ to apportion respon- 
sibility for starting the war, but that Iraq's guilt in this matter 
had to be established before Iran would observe a cease-fire. 
For its part, Iraq was prepared to accept the ruling of a judicial 
body in determining responsibility for the war but refiised to 
countenance any deviation from the original terms of Resolution 
598, which stated that a formal cease-fire should precede the 
establishment of such a body. 

Signs of an apparent willingness on Iran’s part to modify its 
stand on Resolution 598 forestalled attempts by the USA, the 
United Kingdom and France to promote their proposal of an 
arms embargo against Iran, and also pre-empted the adoption 
of diplomatic or other sanctions by the Arab League, at its 
meeting in Tunis on 20 September 1987. An extraordinary 
session of the Arab League in Amman, Jordan, from 8-11 
November, produced a final communique which unanimously 
condemned Iran for prolonging the war with Iraq and for its 
occupation of Arab (i.e. Iraqi) territory, and urged Iran to 
implement Resolution 598 without pre-conditions. 

Following the summit meeting in Amman, the Iraqi Govern- 
ment, in common with a number of other Arab countries, re- 
established diplomatic relations with Egypt. During the summit, 
a meeting had taken place between President Hussain and 
President Assad, reviving speculation of a rapprochement 
between Iraq and Syria, which had supported Iran in war. 
President Assad, however, obstructed the League’s adoption 
of an Iraqi proposal that member states should sever their 
diplomatic linka with Iran, and Syria subsequently averred that 
its good relations with Iran were unimpaired. 

On 3 November 1987 the Iranian Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Muhammad Javad Larijani, stated that Iran would 
observe a cease-fire if the UN Securify Council were to identify 
Iraq as the aggressor in the Iran-Iraq War. The USA and the 
United Kingdom interpreted this announcement as a device to 
forestall a change in Soviet policy on the question of an arms 
embargo. The USSR had persistently refiised to consider an 
embargo, and argued that Iran should be allowed more time in 
which to accept Resolution 598. At the beginning of December, 
during further discussions with P6rez de Cuellar in New York, 
Larigani made the additional condition that Iraq should agree 
to pay war reparations prior to the introduction of a cease-fire, 
and dted Iraqi intransigence and the presence of US ships in 
the Gulf as the principal obstacles to peace. 

On 22 December the USSR itself proposed discussions within 
the Security Council to consider a mandatory prohibition on the 
sale of arms to Iran, which would take place at the same time 
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as discussions on the introduction of an international naval 
force in the Gulf, under the control of the UN, to replace the 
various national forces patrolling the region. Although all the 
five permanent members of the Security Council subsequently 
agreed on the need for further measures to be taken to ensure 
the compliance of both combatants with Resolution 698, the 
USSR’s insistence on the withdrawal of foreign navies followed 
by the deployment of a UN naval force in the Gulf, and the 
USA’s growing military involvement in the area during 1988, 
prevented the adoption of an arms embargo. 

CEASE-FIRE IN THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR 
During the first half of 1988 Iraq regained much of the territory 
which it had lost to Iran in previous years, taking advant^e of 
Iranian military inefficiency and the confused aims of a divided 
Iranian leadership. However, the world was taken by surprise 
in July 1988 when, after 12 months of prevarication, Iran 
agreed, unconditionally, to accept Resolution 698. 

In January 1988 Iran and Iraq rebuffed a Syrian initiative to 
engineer a diplomatic end to the war by opening a dialogue 
between Iran and the Gulf states. After a lull of 10 days, Iraq 
resumed the so-called ‘tanker wari, accusing Syria of violating 
Arab solidarity against Iran. During 1987, according to Lloyd’s 
of London, Iranian and Iraqi attacks had damaged 178 vessels 
in the Gulf (including 34 in December alone), compared with 80 
during 1986. (^en a cease-fire was proclaimed in July, a total 
of 646 vessels had been hit since 1981, when the ‘taiier waf 
began in earnest] 

At the end of February 1988 Iraq resumed the Var of the 
cities’ (which, apart firom sporadic attacks, had been halted in 
early 1987), signalling the beginning of a series of reciprocal 
rai^ on civil and economic targets in the two countries which 
lasted for several months. 

During 1987/88, for the first time in six years, owing to poor 
mobilization, disorganization and a shortage of volunteers, Iran 
was unable to launch a major winter offensive and began to 
lose ground to Iraqi advances along the length of the war firont. 
However, this was not before Kurdish guerrillas, in Februa^ 
1988, had advanced into government-controlled territory in 
Iraqi Kurdistan, where Iranian forces, with Kurdish assistance, 
had established bridgeheads, particularly in the Mawat region, 
along the Iranian border. The Kurdish part in these operations 
represented the largest Kurdish offensive since 1974/75, uniting 
forces firom the DPK and the PUK, which, in November 1986, 
had agreed to co-ordinate their military and political activities 
and were in the process of forming a coalition of Kurdish 
nationalist groups (see below). In March 1988, in a retaliatory 
attack against the captured town of Halabja, Iraq is believed to 
have used chemical weapons, killing 4,000 Kurdish civilians. 
(In July Iraq admitted its use of chemical weapons during the 
war. A UN report compiled in April had concluded that there 
were victims of chemical weapons on both sides; a team of UN 
experts reported in August that Iraq had used mustard gas 
against Ir^an civilians.) 

After the success of the Iranian-Kurdish offensive, the fol- 
lowing months witnessed a catalogue of Iraqi victories over 
Iranian forces. In March 1988 the National Liberation Army 
(NLA), the military wing of the Iranian resistance group, Mujah- 
idin-e-Khalq, supported by Iraq, undertook a major offensive 
for the first time since its creation in 1987, attacking Iranian 
units in Iran’s south-western province of Hiuzestan. In mid- 
April Iraqi forces regained control of the Faw peninsula, where 
the Iranians, who had been unable to strike out to make further 
territorial gains since capturing the area in 1986, had scaled 
down their presence. (Iran accused Kuwait of allowing Iraqi 
forces to use the nearby Bubiyan Island during the Faw offen- 
sive.) Then, in May, Iraq recaptured the Slmlamchdi area, 
south-east of Basra, driving the Iranians back across the Shatt 
al-Arab. 

A radical militap' reorganization by Iran, undertaken in June 
and July 1988, foiled to reverse the tide of defeat. Having won 
ba^ more territory in the north of Iraq, near Sulaimaniya, in 
mid-June, Iraq recaptured Majnoon Island and the surrounding 
ai^ in the al-Hawfoah marshes (the site of one of the world’s 
biggest oilfields), on the southern front, at the end of the month. 
Also at the end of June, and in July, Iraq expelled Iranian forces 
from Iraqi territory in Kurdistan, recapturing the border town 


of Mawat and key mountain areas to the north-east of Halabja. 
On 13 July, m the central sector of the front, Iraqi forces crossed 
into Iranian territory for the first time since 1986, and captured 
the Iranian border town of Dehloran. The last pockets of Iranian 
occupation in southern Iraq were cleared by Iraqi troops in mid- 
July and, on 18 July, Iran officially announced its unconditional 
acceptance of Resolution 598. Iraqi troops in the central sector 
advanced further into Iran before retiring behind the border on 
24 July. However, the NLA, over which Iraq claimed to have no 
control, launched a three-day offensive on 25 July, penetrating 
as far as 150 km into Iranian territory, before being forced to 
withdraw. Iraq professed to have no designs on Iranian territory 
but it was suggested that the NLA was being used as a proxy 
by Iraq to prevent Iranian forces from reorganizing during a 
cease-to which might prove to be only temporary. At the 
beginning of August, owing to uncertainty over the war, Iraq’s 
general elections, which had been scheduled to take place at 
the end of the month, were postponed for six months. 

The implementation of a cease-fire was delayed by an Iraqi 
demand for the initiation of direct peace talks with Iran, under 
UN auspices, prior to a cessation of hostilities. Iran protested 
that Resolution 598 did not require this. However, on 6 August 
1988 Iraq withdrew its msistence on the necessity for direct 
talks to take place before a cease-fire and, on the following day, 
Iran agreed to toect talks following the end of hostilities. 
Accordingly, a cease-fire finally came into force on 20 August, 
monitored by a specially-created UN observer force of 350 
officers, the UN Iran-Iraq Military Observer Group (UNIIMOG). 

PEACE TALKS 

Negotiations between Iran and Iraq for a comprehensive peace 
setriement, based on the full implementation of Resolution 598, 
began at forei^ ministerial level in Geneva on 25 August 1988, 
under the aegis of the UN. With the question of the location of 
firontiers a matter of dispute, the requirement in Clause One of 
Resolution 598 for military forces to retire behind internation- 
ally recognized borders was causing problems before the talks 
began, and, once started, they soon reached stalemate. Iran 
insisted that the Algiers A^ement of 1976 between the two 
countries should be the basis for negotiations. According to the 
terms of the Algiers Agreement, which defined the southern 
border between Iran and Iraq as running along the deepest 
channel of the Shatt al-Arab waterway (the Thalweg Line), Ihe 
two countries exercise joint sovereignty over the waterway. 
However, President Hussain of Iraq, who had been a signatory 
to the agreement, publicly rejected it immediately prior to the 
Iraqi invasion of Iran in 1980, claiming that it had been made 
xmder duress, and demanded full Iraqi sovereignty over the 
Shatt al-Arab, which Iraq held under previous agreements in 
1847, 1913 and 1937. Iraq also claimed the right of navigation 
through the Shatt al-Arab and the Gulf during the cease-fire, 
unhindered by Iranian vessels. When Iran claimed to have 
stopped and searched an Iraqi cargo vessel which was making 
its way through the Strait of Hormuz into the Gulf on 20 August 
1988, Iraq (though it denied the Iranian claim) threatened to 
resume hostilities if Iraqi vessels were harassed in this way. It 
also insisted that an agreement for the dredging of the Shatt 
al-Arab and the removd of sunken ships be finalized before the 
discussion of final (mainly Iraqi) troop withdrawals and the 
exchange of prisoners of war could proceed. Iran claimed that 
it was, technically, stiH at war with Iraq and was, therefore, 
entitled, imder international law, to search Iraqi and other 
vessels for war supplies, for as long as Iraqi troops were in 
occupation of Iranian territory (an estimated 1,500 sq km, 
according to Iran). 

These disputes, largely concerning issues for which there was 
no provision in Resolution 598, delayed the implementation of 
the Resolution beyond the introduction of a cease-fire. Clause 
Three, for example, urged the repatriation of prisoners of war. 
By mid- 1988 the Red Cross had registered 50,182 Iraqi prisoners 
of war held in Iran, and 19,284 Iranians held in Iraq, although 
the actual figures were thou^t to be higher, as the Red Cross 
had not been allowed access to all prisoners. In November Iran 
and Iraq agreed to exchange all sidt and wounded prisoners of 
war. The first exchanges took place in the same month, but the 
arrangements collapsed shortly afterwards, following a dispute 
over the number of prisoners involved. Resolution 598 also 
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provided for the creation of an impartial judicial body to deter- 
mine where the responsibility for starting the war lay. It was 
gener^y accepted that Iraq had initiated the conflict by 
invading Iran on 22 September 1980. Iraq, however, maintained 
that the war began on 4 September with Iranian ghftlliTig of 
Iraqi border posts. The negotiations for a comprehensive peace 
settlement remained deadlocked for two years. 

On 16 August 1990 President Hussain of Iraq abruptly sought 
an immediate, formal peace with Iran (for full details, see 
chapter on Iran, History) by accepting almost all of the 
that Iran had pursued since the declaration of a cease-fire in 
the war in August 1988. On 10 September 1990 Iran and Iraq 
formally agreed to resume diplomatic relations. 

IRAQI SUPPRESSION OF TBDE KURDS 
Since 1987, when the Iranian military threat began to wane, 
Iraq had concentrated more resources in the north of the country 
to deal with the Kurdish separatist movement, which claimed 
to control a liberated zone’ of 10,000 sq km. It had intensified 
its ‘scorched earth’ policy, which is believed first to have been 
employed in Kurdistan in 1975 when, following the suppression 
of a Kurdish guerrilla campaign, 800 Kurdish villages along the 
border with Iran were razed to create a ‘security belt’, and 
Kurds were resettled inside Kurdistan or deported to the south 
of Iraq. The systematic depopulation of Kurdish areas, achieved 
by the destruction of Kurdish villages and the resettlement 
elsewhere in the country of those inhabitants who were not 
driven into more remote mountain areas, or into neighbouring 
Iran, was intensified in early 1988, in response to Kurdish 
support for new Iranian offensives in Iraqi Kurdistan. It was 
estimated at this time that, with the destruction of some 1,000 
villages during the previous year, only about 1,000 of the 4,000 
Kuri sh villages which had existed before were still standing, 
and more than one-third of the area of Iraqi Kurdistan was 
completely depopulated. 

In May 1988 ^e two principal Kurdish dissident groups, the 
DPK and the PUK, announced the formation of a coalition of 
six organizations, which would continue the stru^le for Kurdish 
self-determination and co-operate militarily with ban. Apart 
from the DPK and the PUK, the new front consisted of the 
Socialist Party of Kurdistan (SPK), the People’s Democratic 
Party of Kurdistan (PDPK), the United Socialist Party of Kurdi- 
stan (USPK), and the predominantly Kurdish ICP. 

The introduction of a cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq War in 
August 1988 allowed Iraq to divert more troops and equipment 
to Kurdistan, apparently in an attempt to effect a final military 
solution to the problem of the Kurdish separatist movement. At 
the end of August an estimated 60,000-70,000 Iraqi troops 
launched a new offensive to conquer guerrilla bases near the 
borders with Iran and Turkey, bombarding villages, allegedly 
using chemical weapons, and forcing thousands of Kurdish 
civilians and fighters (peshmerga) to escape into Iran and 
Turkey. By mid-September more than 100,000 Kurdish refugees 
were believed to have fled across the border into Turkey, while 
Iraqi Kurds seeking refuge in Iran joined an estimated 100,000 
others from their country, some 40,000 of whom had escaped 
from Halabja, after the chemical attack on the dty in March. 
The death toll from the new offensive was estimated at 15,000 
in early September. 

On 26 August 1988 the UN Security Council adopted a resolu- 
tion (No. 620) unanimously condemning the use of chemical 
weapons in the Iran-Iraq War. However, Iraq was not censured 
by name and continued to deny that it was using chemical 
weapons against the Kurds, despite what the USA, in Sep- 
tember, called ‘compelling evidence’ to the contrary. On 9 Sep- 
tember the US Senate voted to impose economic sanctions 
against Iraq, which, if they were legJaUy adopted, would halt 
US credits and exports of US goods worth $80(hn,, prohibit 
US imports of Iraqi oh, and require US representatives on 
international finfl-nmal bodies to vote against aU loans and aid 
to Iraq. Reacting to the vote of the US Senate, an estimated 
150,000 Iraqis took part, in Baghdad, in a massive anti-US 
demonstration. 

On 6 September 1988, with its army effectively in control of 
the border with Turkey, the Iraqi Government offered a full 
amnesty to all Iraqi Kurds inside and outside the countiy 
(excluding only Jalal Talibani, the leader of the PUK), inviting 


those Kurds abroad to return within 30 days and promising to 
release all Kurds held on political grounds. The offer was gener- 
ally dismissed by Kurds as a propaganda ploy, althou^ the 
Government subsequently claimed that more than 60,000 
Kurdish refugees had taken advantage of the amnesty to return 
to Iraq. 

On 17 September 1988 the Government began to evacuate 
inhabitants of the Kurdish Autonomous Region to the interior 
of Iraq, as the first step towards the creation of a 30 km-wide 
uninhabited ‘security zone’ along the whole of Iraq’s border with 
Iran and Turkey. In June 1989 Kurdish opposition groups 
appe^ed for international assistance to halt the evacuations, 
claiming that they were, in fact, forcible deportations of Kurds 
to areas more susceptible to government control, and that many 
of the evacuees (reported to number 300,000 by August 1989) 
did not reside m the border strip which was to be incorporated 
into the ‘security zone’, but in other areas of the Kurdish 
Autonomous Region. However, the Iraqi Government appar- 
ently remained impervious to intemational criticism of the 
‘evacuation’ programme. 

PROPOSED POLITICAL REFORMS 

While the cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq War in August 1988, which 
was precipitated by Iraqi military successes, strengthened 
Saddam Hussain’s position, it also allowed domestic coiffdcts to 
find expression again. Hussain’s regime is widely regarded as 
one of the most autocratic in the Arab world, and in February 
1989 there were reports of a further attempt by senior army 
officers to stage a coup. In November 1988 Hussain announced 
a programme of political reforms, including the introduction of 
a multi-party political system, and in January 1989 he declared 
that a committee was to be established to draft a new constitu- 
tion. These developments were regarded as attempts to retain 
the loyalty of Iraq’s Shi‘ite community, which sought the liberal- 
ization of Iraqi society as a reward for its role in the war 
against Iran. 

In April 1989 elections were held to the 260-member National 
Assembly for the third time since its creation in 1980. The 260 
seats were reportedly contested by 911 candidates, one-quarter 
of whom were members of the Baath Party. The remaining 
candidates were reported to be either independent or members 
of the National Progressive Front. It was estimated that 76% 
of Iraq’s electorate (totalling about 8m.) voted in the elections, 
and that more than 50% of the newly-elected deputies were 
members of the Baath Party. A new draft Constitution was 
completed in January 1990, and approved by the National 
Assembly in July, when its provisions were published in the 
Iraqi press. It allowed for a multi-party political system, and 
there was speculation that defunct political parties, such as the 
National Democratic Party (NDP), would be permitted to re- 
form and participate in future elections. Under the terms of 
the draft Constitution, a Consultative Assembly was to be 
established. This, together with the National Assembly, was to 
assume the duties of the RCC, which was to be abolished after 
a presidential election (to be held within two months of the 
draft Constitution’s approval by the National Assembly) had 
taken place. Following its approval by the National Assembly, 
the draft Constitution was to be subjected to a popular refer- 
endum before ratification by the President. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

From late 1989 there was increased concern in Western coun- 
tries about the scale of a military expansion programme appar- 
ently under way in Irac^ about the involvement of Western 
companies in the programme; and about covert attempts by 
Iraq to obtain advanced military technology frum the West. 
Intemational attention focused on Iraq in September 1989, 
following an explosion at an Iraqi defence industry complex 
which was thought to be a major installation in a missile 
development programme. 

In March 1990 Iraq’s conviction for espion^e, and subsequent 
execution, of an Iranian-bom UK journalist, Farzad Bazoft, 
provoked intemational outrage and damaged relations with the 
United Kingdom. The incident emphasized the sensitivity of the 
Iraqi Government to the question of its military capabilities: in 
his defence, Bazoft claimed that, as a bona fide journalist, he had 
been investigating the explosion at the Iraqi defence industry 
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complex in September 1989. At the end of March 1990 the 
British Government claimed to have thwarted attempts by Iraq 
to import prohibited military devices from the United Kingdom, 
and in April it alleged that steel tubes which Iraq had ordered 
from a British company were to be used to construct a ‘supergun*. 

In April 1990 the US President, George Bush, also urged Iraq 
to abandon production of chemical weapons, and in June the 
US media alleged that France had helped to extend the range, 
and improve the accuracy, of Iraqi missiles. At the end of J^y 
the US Congress voted to impose sanctions on Iraq, which 
formally prohibited sales of weapons and military technology 
to Iraq. 

As its relations with the West deteriorated, Iraq*s reputation 
in the Arab world improved. The outrage that was provoked by 
Iraq’s execution of Farzad Bazoft, together with more generi 
criticisms in Western media of its human rights record, elicited 
expressions of support for Iraq from the Arab League and from 
individual Arab states. In April 1990, after Saddam Hussain 
had referred to Iraq’s diemical weapons as a deterrent against 
a nuclear attack by Israel, there were further expressions of 
support, even from Iraq’s staunchest Arab rival, Syria, for Iraq’s 
right to defend itself. 

IRAQ’S INVASION OF KUWAIT 

Prior to a meeting of the OPEC ministerial council in Geneva 
on 25 July 1990, Iraq had implied that it might take military 
action against countries which continued to flout their oil pro- 
duction quotas. It had also accused Kuwait of violating the Iraqi 
border in order to steal Iraqi oil resources worth US $2,400m., 
and suggested that fraq’s debt to Kuwait, accumulated largely 
during 5ie Iran-Iraq War, should be waived. On the eve of 
the OPEC meeting in Geneva, Iraq stationed two armoured 
divisions (about 30,000 troops) on its border with Kuwait. 

The Iraqi threat and military mobilization led to a sharp 
increase in regional tension. Before the OPEC meeting in 
Geneva on 25 Jdy 1990, President Mubarak of Egypt and Chedli 
Klibi, the Secretary-G^eral of the Arab League, travelled to 
Baghdad in an attempt to calm the situation. The USA, mean- 
whfle, placed on alert its naval forces stationed in Bahrain. At 
the conclusion of the OPEC meeting, however, the threat of 
Iraqi militaiy action appeared to recede: both Kuwait and the 
United Arab Emirates (UAE) agreed to reduce their petroleum 
production, while OPEC agreed to raise its ‘benchmark’ price of 
crude petroleum from US ?18 to $21 per barrel. 

Direct negotiations between Iraq and Kuwait commenced in 
Saudi Arabia at the end of July 1990, with the aim of resolving 
disputes over territory, oil pricing and Iraq’s debt to Kuwait 
Kuwait was expected to accede to Iraqi demands >for early 
negotiations to dbraft a border demarcation treaty, and Iraq was 
expected to emphasize a claim to the strategic islands of Bubiyan 
and Warbah, situated at the mouth of the Shatt al-Arab. (After 
Kuwait obtained independence in 1961— it had formerly been 
under the protection of the United Kingdom— Iraq claimed 
sovereignly over the country. Kuwait was placed under the 
protection of British troops, who were later withdrawn and 
replaced by Arab League forces. On 4 October 1963 the Iraqi 
Government formally recogn^ed Kuwait’s complete indepeni 
ence and sovereignty withiu its present borders.) On 1 August, 
however, the talks collapsed, and on 2 August Iraq invaded 
Kuwait, taking control of the country and establishing a (short- 
lived) Ftovisional Free Government. 

There was no evidence at all to support Iraq’s claim that its 
forces had entered Kuwait at the invitation of insurgents who 
had overthrown the Kuwaiti Government. The invasion ap- 
peared more likely to have been motivated by fraq’s fiiiancial 
difficulties in the aftermath of the Iran-Iraq War in addition to 
strategic interests— Iraq had long sought the direct access to 
the Persian Gulf which it gained by occupying Kuwait. 

The imm ediate response, on 2 August 1990, of the UN Securily 
Council to the invasion of Kuwait was to convene and to adopt 
u nanim ously a resolution (No. 660), which condemned the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait; demanded the immediate anrl unconditional 
withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait; and appealed for a 
negotmted settlement of the conflict. On 6 August the UN 
Security Council convened again and adopted a further resolu- 
tion (No. 661), which imposed mandatory economic sanctions 
on Iraq and on occupied Kuwait, affecting all commodities with 


the exception of medical supplies and foodstuffs ‘in humani- 
tarian circumstances’. 

As early as 3 August 1990 it was feared that the economic 
sanctions being imposed on Iraq and Kuwait would be super- 
seded by international military conflict. On 3 August Iraqi 
troops began to deploy along Kuwait’s border with Saudi Arabia, 
and the USA and the United Kingdom annoimced that they 
were sending naval vessels to the Gulf. On 7 August, at the 
request of IQng Fahd of Saudi Arabia, the USA dispatched 
combat troops and aircraft to Saudi Arabia, in order to secure 
the country’s border with Kuwait against a possible attack by 
Iraq. US troops began to occupy positions in Saudi Arabia on 9 
August, one day after Iraq announced its formal annexation of 
Kuwait. On the same day, the UN Security Council convened 
and adopted a unanimous resolution (No. 662), which declared 
the annexation of Kuwait to be null and void, and urged all 
states and institutions not to recognize it. 

The dispatch of US troops signified the beginning of ‘Operation 
Desert Shield’ for the defence of Saudi Arabia, in accordance 
with Artide 51 of the UN Charter. By the end of January 1991 
some 30 countries had contributed ground troops, aircr^ and 
warships to the multinational force in Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf region. By far the biggest contributor was the USA, which, 
it was estimated, had deployed some 500,000 military personnel. 
Arab countries partidpating in the multinational force were 
Egypt, Syria, Morocco and the members of the Co-operation 
Council for the Arab States of the Gulf (Gulf Co-operation 
Council— GCC, see p. 255)— Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia and the UAE. It was estimated that Iraq had 
deployed some 555,000 troops in Kuwait and southern Iraq by 
tibe end of January 1991. 

fraq’s invasion and annexation of Kuwait altered the pattern 
of relations prevailing in the Arab world. In the immediate 
aftermath of the invasion, individual Arab states condemned 
fraq’s action, and on 3 August 1990 a hastily-convened meeting 
of the Arab League in Cairo agreed a resolution (endorsed by 
14 of the 21 member states and opposed by Iraq, Jordan, 
Mauritania, Sudan, Yemen and the FLO) which condemned the 
invasion of Kuwait and demanded the immediate and uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of Iraqi forces. At a summit meeting of Arab 
League Heads of State, held in Cairo on 10 August, the demand 
for Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait was reiterated, and 12 of the 
20 members participating in the meeting voted to send an Arab 
deterrent force to tibe Gulf in support of the US-led effort to 
deter potential aggression against Saudi Arabia. 

As the crisis in tiie Gulf developed. Western diplomacy strove 
to maintain fraq’s isolation. The invasion of Kuwait had pro- 
voked widespread popular support for Iraq, notably in Jordan, 
where there was a huge Palestinian population, and also in the 
Maghreb states. Although conducted with the approval of the 
UN, in pursuit of aims formulated in specific UN resolutions, 
and with the active support of Egypt, Syria, Morocco and the 
Gulf states, both ‘Operation Desert Shield’ and its successor, 
‘Operation Desert Storm’, were widely perceived, in parts of ihe 
Arab world, to be US-led campaigns to secure US interests in 
the Gulf region. 

On 12 August 1990 Saddam Hussain proposed an initiative 
for the resolution of the conflict in the Gulf, Imking fraq’s 
occupation of Kuwait with other conflicts in the Middle East, in 
particular the continuing Israeli occupation of tibe West Bank 
of Jordan and the Gaza Strip, and the Palestinian question. 
This was the first explicit example of so-called ‘linkage’ in 
diplomatic efforts to resolve the crisis in the Gulf. Practically, 
‘linkage’ would have amounted to the trading of an Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait for, at least, the convening of an 
mtemational conference on the Palestinian issue, and it was 
repeatedly rejected by the USA, which considered that ‘linkage’ 
would reward fraq’s aggression and enhance the country’s repu- 
tation in the Arab world. 

The authority for the deployment of a multinational force for 
the defence of Saudi Arabia was contained in Article 51 of the 
UN Charter, which affirms ‘the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defence if an armed attack occurs against a 
member of the United Nations, until the Security Council has 
taken measures necessary to maintain international peace and 
securiiy. The UN Security Council warned, however, that its 
authorization would be necessary for the use of force to imple- 
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znent the economic sanctions imposed on Iraq and Kuwait. 
Article 42 of the UN Charter provided for the tfllfing of ‘such 
action by air, sea or land forces as may be necessaiy to rnflint-ftirf 
international peace and security*, including the use of a 
blockade. In order to clarify the Charter’s provisions, the USA 
drafted a resolution which would allow the UN to use legiti- 
mately the force necessary to maintain a blockade against 
Iraq. On 25 August 1990 the UN Security Council adopted a 
resolution (No. 665) which requested, with immediate effect, 
member states deploying maritime forces in the area to use 
%uch measures commensurate to the specific circumstances as 
may be ne^ssary under the authority of the Security Council 
to halt all inward and outwEird maritime shipping in order to 
inspect and verify the cargoes and destinations’ and ensure the 
implementation of the mandatory economic sanctions against 
Iraq and Kuwait. The resolution also invited all states to co- 
operate, by political and diplomatic means, to ensure compliance 
with sanctions. 

Successive diplomatic efforts to achieve a peaceful solution to 
the crisis in the Gulf— undertaken, at different times, by the 
UN and by numerous individual countries— between August 
1990 and mid-January 1991 foundered, virtually without excep- 
tion, on Iraq’s steadfast refusal to withdraw its forces from 
Kuwait. Diplomacy was initially complicated by the treatment 
of Western citizens residing in Iraq and Kuwait. On 9 August 
1990 Iraq closed its borders to foreigners, and on 13 August all 
US and British nationals in Kuwait were ordered to assemble 
at hotels prior to their removal to Iraq. Iraq subsequently 
announced that Westerners would be housed near military 
locations in order to deter an attack on Iraq by the multinational 
force in Saudi Arabia. On 28 August, however, Iraq announced 
that all foreign women and children were free to leave Iraq 
and Kuwait, extending this permission to all foreigners on 6 
December. 

On 29 November 1990 the UN Security Council convened and 
adopted a resolution (No. 678), drafted by the USA, which, with 
reference to its previous resolutions regarding Iraq’s occupation 
of Kuwait, authorized ‘all member states co-operating with the 
Government of Kuwait, unless Iraq on or before 15 January 
1991, fully implements ... the foregoing resolutions, to use all 
necessary means to uphold and implement Security Council 
Resolution 660 and all subsequent relevant resolutions and 
to restore international peace and security in the area’. Iraq 
denounced Resolution 678, the first UN resolution since 1950 
which authorized the use of force, as a threat, and reiterated 
its demand for the UN Security Council to address equally all 
the problems of the Middle East. 

‘Operation Desert Storm’— in effect, war with Iraq— in pursu- 
ance of the liberation of Kuwait, as demanded by UN Resolution 
660, commenced on the night of 16-17 January 1991. It was 
preceded by intense diplomatic activity to achieve a peaceful 
solution to the crisis in the Gulf, in particular a visit, on 10 
January, by the UN Secretary-General, Javier P4rez de (5lu411ar, 
to Baghdad for talks with Saddam Hussain. The failure of this 
mission was widely regarded as signalling the inevitability 
of military conflict. On 14 January Iraq’s National Assembly 
approved a resolution which afforded the President aU constitu- 
tional powers to respond to any ‘US-led’ attack. 

The declared aim of the multinational force in Saudi Arabia, 
in the initial phase of ‘Operation Desert Storm’, was to gain air 
superiority, and then air supremacy, over Iraqi forces, in order 
to facilitate air attacks on Iraqi mllitaiy and industrial installa- 
tions. Hostilities commenced with air raids on Baghdad, and by 
late February 1991 a total of 91,000 attacking air missions were 
reported to have been flown over Iraq and Kuwait by the 
multinational air forces. 

The multmational force claimed air supremacy over Iraq and 
Kuwait on 30 January 1991, and air attacks were refocused on 
the fortified positions of Iraqi ground troops in Kuwait, in 
preparation for a ground offensive. During the initial phase of 
the air campaign, the Iraqi air force appeared to have offered 
surprisingly little resistance. Indeed, by 8 February it was 
reported that more than 100 Iraqi fighter aircraft had sought 
refuge in Iran, and the apparent good faith of Iran’s reaffirma- 
tion of its neutrality in the conflict prompted speculation that 
they had been directed there deliberately in an attempt to 
prevent the total destruction of the Iraqi air force. 


Iraq’s most serious response to the military campaign waged 
against it was attacks with Scud missiles on Israel. While these 
were of little military significance, they threatened to provoke 
Israeli retaliation against Iraq and the consequent disintegra- 
tion of the multinational force, since it would have been politi- 
cly impossible for any Arab state to fight alongside Israel 
against Iraq. US diplomacy, together with the installation in 
Israel of advanced tJS air defence systems, averted the threat 
of Israeli retaliation for the attacks by the missiles, 37 of which 
had been launched by late February 1991. In addition, Iraq 
launched 35 Scud missiles against Saudi Arabia. 

On 6 Februaiy 1991 Iraq formally severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with the USA, the United Kingdom, France, Italy, Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia. Between August 1990 and January 1991 
many foreign embassies in Baghdad had closed, and most coun- 
tries had withdrawn tiieir diplomatic staff before the outbreak 
of hostilities in the Gulf. 

On 15 February 1991 the Iraqi Government abruptly 
expressed its willingness to ‘deal with’ the UN Security Council 
resolutions pertaining to its occupation of Kuwait. However, its 
offer to do so was conditional upon the fulfilment of a long list 
of requirements (including an assurance that the as-Sabah 
family would not be restored to power in Kuwait) and was 
accordingly unacceptable to the countries contributing to the 
multinational force. The offer to ‘deal with’ the UN resolutions 
was nevertheless thought to indicate a new flexibility on the 
part of the Iraqi leadership. 

Soviet diplomacy came to the fore in seeking to persuade Iraq 
to alter its offer to withdraw from Kuwait into one which the 
multinational force could accept. On 21 February 1991 Iraq 
agreed to an eight-point Soviet peace plan which stipulated 
that: Iraq should make a full and unconditional withdrawal 
from Kuwait; the withdrawal was to begin on the second day of 
a cease-fire; the withdrawal should take place within a fixed 
time-frame; after two-thirds of Iraq’s forces had withdrawn 
from Kuwait, the UN-sponsored economic sanctions were to be 
repealed; the relevant UN Security Council resolutions should 
be waived following Iraq’s withdrawal; aU prisoners of war were 
to be released following a cease-fire; the withdrawal was to be 
monitored by observers from neutral countries following a cease- 
fire; other details were to be discussed at a later stage. 

TTie eight-point Soviet peace plan remained unacceptable to 
the multinational force, not least because it stipulated that a 
cease-fire should take effect before Iraq began to withdraw 
from Kuwait. On 22 February 1991, in response, the USA, 
representing the multinational force, demanded that Iraq 
commence a large-scale withdrawal of its forces firom Kuwait 
by noon (US Eastern Standard Time) on 23 February, and 
that the withdrawal should be completed 'within one we^. In 
response to this ultimatum, the USSR proposed a further plan 
for peace, this time containing six points— subsequently form- 
ally approved by Iraq— in a final attempt to avert a ground war 
in Kuwait and Iraq. However, once again the plan was rejected 
by the multinational force because it did not amount to the 
unconditional withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait which 
UN Security Coundl Resolution 660 demanded. 

During the night of 23-24 Februaiy 1991 the multinational 
force launched a ground offensive for the liberation of Kuwait. 
Iraqi troops defending Kuwait’s border with Saudi Arabia were 
quickly defeated, offering little resistance to the multinational 
force. A flanking movement, far to the west, by French units 
and elements of the 101st US Airborne Division succeeded in 
severing the main road west from Basra, while the road leading 
north from Basra was breached by repeated bombing. Divisions 
of Iraq’s 61ite Republican Guards in tiie Kuwait area were thus 
isolated to the south of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers and 
prevented from retreating towards Baghdad, On 28 February 
1991 President Bush announced that the war to liberate Kuwait 
had been won, and he declared a cease-fire. Iraq had agreed to 
renounce its claim to Kuwait, and to release all prisoners of 
war. It also indicated that it would comply with the remaining 
relevant UN Security Council resolutions. On 3 March Iraq 
accepted the cease-^e terms that had been dictated, at a 
meeting with Iraqi military commanders, by the commander 
of the multinational force, Gen. Norman S^warzkopf of the 
US army. 
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On 3 April 1991 the UN Securily Council adopted a resolution 
(No. 687) which stipulated the terms for a full cease-fire in the 
Gulf. These terms were accepted on 5 April by Iraq’s RCC, and 
on the following day by the National Assembly. A separate UN 
Security Council resolution (No. 689), adopted on 9 April, cre- 
ated a demilitarized zone between Iraq and Kuwait, to be 
monitored by military personnel from the five permanent mem- 
bers of the UN Security Coundl. 

INTERNAL REVOLT 

Following the rout of the Iraqi army by the UN-sponsored 
multinational force in February 1991, armed rebellion broke 
out among the largely Shi^ite population of southern Iraq and 
among the Iraqi Kurds in the Kurdish northern provinces of 
the country. In the south the town of Basra was the centre of 
the rebellion. On 4 March it was reported that suppporters of 
the Teheran-based Supreme Council for the Islamic Revolution 
in Iraq (SCIRI) had gained control of the towns of Basra, 
Amarah, Samawah and Nasiriyah. At a conference of Iraqi 
groups opposed to the Government of Saddam Hussain, in Beirut 
on 11-13 March, it was claimed that, despite the prominent role 
of the SCIRI, the uprising in the south was secular and was not 
an attempt to establish an Iranian-style Islamic republic in 
Iraq. Already, on 5 March, the assessment of US intelligence 
sources, that the southern rebellion lacked sufficient organiza- 
tion to succeed, appeared to be corroborated: armed forces loyal 
to the Government were reported to be regaining control of the 
cities which had fallen to the rebels. On the same day it was 
announced that Ali Hassan al-Majid had been appointed Min- 
ister of the Interior, with express instructions to suppress the 
southern rebellion; and on ihe following day the Government 
announced financid bonuses for certain elements of the armed 
forces, in order to stem disaffection. Crucially, there was no 
militaiy intervention by the multinational force in support of 
the rebellion. In ^s respect there appeared to have been a 
fundamental shift in the policy of the US (jovemment: claiming 
that actively to support the southern rebellion would constitute 
unjustified interference in Iraq’s internal affairs, its principal 
aim now seemed to be to prevent the disintegration of Iraq, 
rather than to oust Saddam Hussain from power. By contrast, 
at the conference of Iraqi opposition groups held in Beirut in 
mid-March, it was agreed to seek the overthrow of Saddam 
Hussain; the abolition of the Arab Baath Socialist Party; and 
the establishment of a democratic system of government in Iraq. 

By mid-March 1991 armed forces loyal to the Government 
had effectively crushed the rebellion in the south, but their 
deplo^ent there had allowed a simultaneous revolt by Kurdish 
guerrilla groups in the Kurdish northern provinces of Iraq to 
gather momentum. In late March it was reported thiat Kurdish 
rebels had gained control of Kirkuk and of important oil installa- 
tions to the west of the city, and in early April Kurdish leaders 
claimed that as many as 100,000 guerrillas were involved in 
hostilities against government forces. The various Kurdish fac- 
tions appeared to have achieved greater unity of purpose 
through their alliance, in May 1988, in the Kurdistan Iraqi 
Front (KEF). Rather than seeking the creation of an independent 
Kurdish state (which would not be tolerated by the TurMsh and 
Iranian Governments), the KEF claimed that the objective of 
the northern insurrection was the full implementation of the 15- 
article peace plan which had been concluded between Kurdish 
leaders and the Iraqi Government in 1970. At the same time, 
however, the KIF invited the leaders of other Iraqi groups 
opposed to the Government to join it in the newly captured 
areas of northern Iraq in order to establish a unified anti- 
government movement 

Lacking military support from the multinational force —which 
was denied to them for the same reasons that it had been denied 
to the southern insurgents— the Kurdish guerrillas were unable 
to resist the onslau^t of the Iraqi armed forces, which were 
redeployed northwards as soon as they had crushed the uprising 
in southern Iraq. By early April 1991 government forces had 
recaptured Kirkuk, Arbil, Dohok and Zakho. Some 50,000 Kurds 
were reported to have been killed in the hostilities, and, fearing 
genocide, an estimated lm.-2m. Kurds fled before the Iraqi 
army across the northern mountains into Turkey and Iran. On 
5 April, as Sadd^ Hussain offered an amnesty to aU Kurds 
with the exception of ^criminal elements’, the UN Security 


Council adopted a resolution (No. 688) which condemned ‘the 
repression of the Iraqi civilian population in many parts of Iraq’ 
and demanded that the Iraqi Government permit the immediate 
access of international humanitarian organizations to persons 
in need of assistance. As relief operations were subsequently 
mounted, the means were sought whereby the Kurdish refugees 
could return to Iraq without fear of a renewed onslaught by the 
Iraqi armed forces. 

As the ‘Kurdish crisis’ had developed, France, the United 
Kingdom and the USA had aU committed troops to maintam a 
‘safe haven’ for tiie Kurds in northern Iraq. On 8 April 1991 a 
proposal by ^e British Prime Minister, John Major, that a UN- 
supervised enclave should be created in northern Iraq, for the 
protection of the Kurdish population, was approved by the 
leaders of the member states of the EC (European Community, 
now European Union— EU). The US Government withheld its 
formal approval of the proposal, but on 10 April it warned Iraq 
that any interference in relief operations north of latitude 36°N 
would prompt military retaliation. The UN response to the 
proposal to create Kurdish ‘safe havens’ under its auspices also 
remained cautious. On 17 April the UN Secretary-General, 
Javier P6rez de Cuellar, warned that the Iraqi Government’s 
permission would have to be obtained before foreign troops were 
deployed in nortiiem Iraq, and that the UN Security Council 
would need to approve the policing of the Kurdish enclave by a 
UN-badced force. Nevertheless, in late April UN relief agencies 
reported that Kurdish refugees were returning to Iraq in large 
numbers. 

In mid-May 1991 the UN reported that progress had been 
adbdeved in the implementation of Security Council Resolution 
688, and the Secretary-General announced that the UN was 
negotiating with the Iraqi Government over the deplojnnent of 
a ‘UN police force’ to safeguard the Kurdish enclave. By mid- 
June UN agencies and other non-governmental organizations 
were reported to have assumed responsibility for the provision 
of essential services in the Kurdish enclave, and the transition 
from military to UN-backed security was under way. 

As international diplomacy sought to create secure conditions 
for Iraqi Kurds within Iraq, the leaders of Kurdish groups began 
negotiations with the Iraqi Government on the future status of 
Iraqi Kurds. In late April 1991 the leader of the PUK, Jalal 
Talibani, announced that President Saddam Hussain had 
agreed in principle to implement the provisions of the Kurdish 
peace plan of 1970. By mid-June, however, negotiations with 
the Iraqi Government were reported to be in deadlock over the 
question of the frontiers of the Kurdish Autonomous Area, and 
at the end of August leaders of Kurdish groups announced 
their decision to suspend further neptiations with the Iraqi 
Government until various issues relating to an autonomy agree- 
ment had been clarified. Renewed clashes between government 
forces and Kurdish guerrillas in northern Iraq in September 
were succeeded, in late October, by the Iraqi Government’s 
withdrawal of all services from Iraqi Kurdistan, effectively 
subjecting it to an economic blockade. 

In the absence of a negotiated autonomy agreement with the 
Iraqi Government, the KEF organized elections to a 105-member 
Kurdish National Assembly, and for a paramount Kurdish 
leader. The result of the elections to the .^sembly, held on 19 
May 1992 and in which virtually the whole of the estimated 
l.lm.-strong electorate participated, was ^at the DPK and the 
PUK were entitled to an almost equal number of seats. None of 
the smaller Kurdish parties achieved representation and the 
DPK and the PUK subsequently agreed to share equally the 
seats in the new Assembly. The election for an overall Kurdish 
leader was inconclusive, Masoud Barzani, the leader of the 
DPK, receiving 47.5% of the votes cast; and Jalal Talibani, the 
leader of the PUK, 44.9%. A run-off election was to be held at 
a future date. In December a member of the Kurdish Cabinet, 
elected by the Kurdish National Assembly in July 1992, ap- 
pealed for increased Western aid for the Kurdish-controlled 
area of northern Iraq, and criticized the UN for its use of 
Saddam Hussain’s regime as an intermediaiy in the provision 
of humanitarian relief. At the end of the year it was announced 
that relief supphes entering the Kurdish-controlled north from 
Turkey or central Iraq would be protected by UN forces in 
order to prevent the recurrence of acts of sabotage allegedly 
perpetrated by agents of Saddam Hussain’s regime. The Iraqi 
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Government was reported to have agreed, in principle, to allow 
UN forces to escort food convoys into Kurdish-controlled areas. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE KURDISH ENCLAVE 

In March 1993 the Kurdish Cabinet elected in July 1992 was 
dismissed by the Kurdish National Assembly for its failure to 
deal effectively with the crisis in the region. A new Cabinet was 
appointed at the end of April. In late December armed conflict 
was reported to have taken place between filters of the PUK 
and the Islamic League of Kurdistan (ILK, also known as the 
Islamic Movement of Iraqi Kurdistan-IMIK). The two parties 
were reported to have signed a peace agreement in February 
1994 following mediation by the Iraqi National Congress (INC). 
More serious armed conflict, between fighters belonging to the 
PUK and the DPK, was reported in May to have led to the 
division of the northern Kurdish-controUed endave into two 
zones. The two parties were reported to have concluded a peace 
agreement in early June, but fighting broke out again in August. 
In late November the PUK and the DPK were reported to have 
concluded another peace agreement, which provided for a census 
of the region and for the holding of elections in May 1995. In 
November 1994 it was also reported that the Kurdish Prime 
Minister had tendered the resignation of the Kurdish Cabinet 
to the Kurdish National Assembly but had been urged to con- 
tinue in office in an interim capacity. A fhrther outbreak of 
fighting in late December was succeeded by another short-lived 
peace agreement. In early January 1996 fighting erupted again, 
prompting Saddam Hussain to offer, on 16 January, to mediate 
in the dispute, and the United Kingdom to warn that the conflict 
might provide Iraq with a pretext to reassert control over the 
north. Both sides denied responsibility for a car bomb which 
exploded in Zakho in late February, resulting in 80 deaths. In 
M^ch Turkey mounted a major operation to destroy bases of 
the Kurdistan Workers’ Party (Pa^ya Karkeren Kurdistan— 
PKK) in the Kurdish enclave, deploying some 35,000 troops 
across the border. By early May, after appeals from the U^ 
and the EU, Turkey had withdrawn its troops, but 30,000 
Turkish troops were again briefly deployed across the border in 
July. In June the IMIK withdrew from the INC, accusing its 
leadership of incompetence and corruption. There was renewed 
fighting between PUK and DPK forces in July, prompting 
attempts at mediation by the USA and Iran. In ^e opinion of 
the USA, inter-Kurdish hostilities strengthened the Iraqi 
regime, but it was strongly opposed to Iranian mediation, fearing 
that this would allow Iran to exert greater influence in the 
Kurdish enclave. As a result of the resumption of fighting 
between Kurdish factions, elections to the Kurdish National 
Assembly were abandoned and the existing council extended its 
mandate for another year. 

After delegations from Amnesty International had visited the 
Kurdish enclave during the first half of 1995, the organization 
reported widespread human rights abuses and urged the Kur- 
dish leadership to end arbitrary arrests, torture and deliberate 
and arbitrary killings. According to iiiformation received by 
UNHCR staff, conditions in the enclave were worsening ow^ 
to the continuing insecurity, with serious shortages of medicine 
and inadequate relief supplies to the poorest families. 

US-sponsored peace negotiations near Dublin, Ireland, in 
September 1995 made little progress. The PUK and DPK failed 
to agree on a common approach to the PKK, whose forces 
had clashed with the DPK in the Kurdish enclave; to the 
demilitarization of the enclave’s capital, Arbil; or to the sharing 
of income from customs duties levied on traffic crossing the 
border from Turkey. Another cease-fire was, however, agreed 
and despite some dashes between PUK and DPK forces there 
was no resumption of widespread fighting. The PKK was 
reported to have taken advantage of the instability in the 
enclave to strengthen its bases tiiere. In September, Kusrat 
Rasoul Ali, the Kurdish Prime Minister, survived a bomb attack 
in Arbil. The PUK accused the DPK of being responsible for the 
attack, but the DPK denied any involvement in it. In November 
an official from the US Department of State visited the endave 
and held talks with leaders of the two principal Kurdish factions 
in an attempt to broker a peace agreement and to counter 
Iranian efforts to mediate between ihe warring factions. Both 
the USA and Turkey expressed concern at reports that the 
5,000-strong Badr brigade, part of the armed wing of the pro- 
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Iranian SCIRI, had begun to deploy inside the Kurdish endave 
in November. Turkey continued to support the DPK in its efforts 
to expel PKK fighters from the enclave, and there were reports 
of fierce dashes between DPK and PKK forces. Turkish support 
for the DPK was believed to have encouraged the PUK to turn 
to Iran for support. 

In February 1996 Turkey and NATO agreed to continue 
‘Operation Provide Comfort’ under which US, British ^d 
French aircraft based in Turkey enforce the Iraqi air exdusion 
zone north of latitude 36®N in order to protect the Kurdish 
enclave. However, the operation became increasingly controver- 
sial in Turkey because of the existence of PKK bases in the 
endave from which attacks were launched into Turkish tem- 
tory, and the Turkish Prime Minister promised the Turkish 
National Assembly that the arrangement would not continue 
beyond June 1996. In that monffi the Turkish parliament 
extended the operation’s mandate for one month and at the end 
of July the National Assembly agreed to a further prolongation 
until the end of 1996. Early in 1996 Jalal Talibani, the leader 
of the PUK, offered to take part in direct or indirect talks with 
the DPK about a peace settlement, and to participate in new 
elections to tiae Kurdish National Assembly. However, he criti- 
cized the DPK for controlling some 70% of the region’s revenue 
and for not spending these funds fairly. Control over customs 
duties has been a major source of discord between the two rival 
groups. The DPK controls the lucrative customs duties levied 
on vehicles crossing the Turkish border, and while it claims to 
use these revenues to fibaance its organization and military 
forces, it has been alleged that some of the money is embezzled 
by party officials. Although the PUK levies simflar duties on 
cross-border trade with Iran, this route is much less profitable. 
In February there were signs that the DPK and the PKK might 
settle their differences after Abdullah Ocalan, the PKK leader, 
met a delegation from the DPK and agreed to participate in 
further negotiations in the near future. 

At the end of April Masoud Barzani and a DPK delegation 
visited Damascus for talks with the Syrian leadership con- 
cerning the situation in the enclave and in Iraq as a whole. 
There were reports of renewed shelling of villageB in the enclave 
by Baghdad and by Turkey. In May the PUK and DPK held 
separate talks with Robert Deutsch of the US Department of 
State but failed to reach an agreement. Nevertheless at the end 
of the month the PUK announced that it had agreed with the 
DPK to extend the mandate of the Kurdish National Assembly 
for another year and that the Assembly, in which each parly 
holds 50 seats, should seek to resolve the differences between 
the rival groups. Both parties agreed to examine ways of 
enlarging &e Assembly to include members from other political 
groups, and independent deputies. 

In the early months of 1996 a series of clandestine meetings 
were reported to have been held between the DPK and represen- 
tatives of Saddam Hussain’s administration following a visit to 
the enclave by Mukarem Talibani, a Kurdish official in the 
Baghdad Government, whose attempts to mediate between the 
DPK and PUK were intended to increase Baghdad’s influence 
in the Kurdish-controlled area. Following further discussions 
between DPK representatives and Saddam Hussain’s son, 
Qusai, Iraqi government experts were permitted to enter DPK- 
controUed areas to examine the oil pipeline from Iraq to Turkey 
to be used for oil exports under the ‘oil-for-food’ accord (see 
below). In late July Iranian troops were reported to have entered 
the enclave in pursuit of Kurdish Democratic Party of Iran 
(KDPI) guerrillas who had retreated to an area held by the 
DPK There was some speculation that, following the DPKs 
refusal to grant permission to Iranian agents to continue the 
pursuit, the Iranian authorities had colluded in the organization 
of a PUK attack against DPK positions in the region. US 
officials, who had persisted with efforts to reconcile the two 
rival Kurdish factions, held private talks in London with repre- 
sentatives of the PUK and DPK at the end of August to discuss 
a new cease-fire and the creation of an observer system to 
monitor it. However, the talks were abandoned after Iraqi 
security forces invaded the enclave on 31 August, seized the 
administrative centre, Arbil, and advanced towards Sulaim- 
aniya. Deputy Prime Minister Tareq Aziz announced that mili- 
tary action to curb Iranian activity in the enclave— in support 
of ^e PUK— had been authorized only after a formal request 
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for military assistance had been made by the DPEL The Iraqi 
assault, involving some 40,000 troops with tanks and artillery, 
amounted to Baghdad’s largest offensive since 1991. PUK 
spokesmen claimed the Iraqi air force had also attacked their 
forces, close to ArbU, thereby flouting observance of the air 
exclusion zone. Jalal Talibani warned that the PUK would seek 
Iranian support if Iraqi forces threatened Sulaimaniya and the 
Western allies did not intervene. (US military forces in the 
region were ordered to adopt an increased state of alert.) The 
Turkish foreign minister warned Iraq to withdraw its forces 
immediately from the Kurdish enclave and also insisted that 
any military co-operation between Iran and the PUK must end. 
On 2 September there were unconfirmed reports that Iraqi 
forces were withdrawing from Arbil, entrusting the city to DPK 
control. In early September, having failed to secure the support 
of other Gulf War coalition partners for allied military interven- 
tion to force an Iraqi withdrawal from tilie enclave (l^gely a 
result of international uncertainty regarding the extent to which 
such an undertaking could be justified by the terms of those 
UN resolutions which had prescribed the end of the Gulf W^), 
US forces laimched a series of air missile attacks (operation 
Desert Strike’) against Iraqi military installations in southern 
Iraq. However, despite both sides* use of powerful rhetoric, and 
a unilateral US declaration of an expansion of the air exclusion 
zone north to the 33rd parallel, continuing lack of international 
support for the US initiative (only the United Kingdom fully 
endorsed the action) discouraged the US Government from 
engaging in more direct military confrontation. Domestic media 
coverage of the DPKs Government-backed capture (from the 
PUK) of Maimaniya, some days later (see below), suggested 
that the Iraqi Government had inflicted a severe diplomatic 
humiliation on the USA- 

Renewed fighting was reported between PUK and DPK forces 
around Arbil and on 9 September 1996 the PUK-controUed city 
of Sulaimaniya fell to DPK forces resulting in the flight to the 
Iranian border of thousands of refugees. Within days some 
20,000 Kurds had crossed the border into Iran, and Iranian 
officials expressed concern that tens of thousands more were 
waiting to enter the country. Following the fall of Sulaimaniya 
Saddam Hussain announced that anmes^ was to be extended 
to aU Kurdi^ opponents who had occupied the northern 'safe 
havens’, while declaiing the restoration of trade links with the 
northern regions and the reassertion of Iraqi sovereignty over 
the Kurdish Autonomous Regions. Suggestions that Kurds who 
had co-operated with humanitarian agencies and non-gov- 
emmental organizations would be exempt from the amnesty 
prompted fears for the safety of such individuals, and US 
and EU missions prepared to evacuate some 8,000 Kurdish 
employees from the region. Such a large-scale evacuation would 
inevit^ly result in the collapse of the assistance programmes 
established in the region over the previous five years. After the 
public execution of nearly one hundred members of of the INC 
by the Iraqi army during their assault on Arbil, most of the 
Iraqi opposition groups based in Iraqi Kurdistan fled the region. 
Many observers were convinced that a major objective of fraqi 
intervention in the north was the elimination of the INC. 

After the capture of Sulaimaniya, liie PUK leader, Jalal 
Tali b ani, pledged to continue fighting, dedaring that the 
strug^e was no longer between Kurdish factions but between 
the Kurds and those who had sided with the enemy of the 
Kurdish people. Talibani also condemned tiie USA and its allies 
for failing to honour their stated commitment to protect the 
Kurdish population. In late September the DPK announced that 
it was to lead a 16-member coalition government for the Kurdish 
Autonomous Regions, also comprising members of other regional 
ethnic groupings (but exdudmg the PUK). In mid-October, 
howe^r, the PUK regained much of the territory they had 
lost in September, including Sulaimaniya. Their forces also 
advanced on Arbil but did not attack the dty for fear of provoking 
renewed intervention by Baghdad. However, PUK forces took 
control of the Dukan dam and power station which supplies 
both Arbil and Sulaimaniya with water and electridty. At the 
end of October the US Assistant Secretary of State, Robert 
PeUetreau, announced that a truce had been negotiated between 
the two rival factions, following US mediation of a meeting in 
Ankara, Turkey. Both the PUK and the DPK agreed to work 
towards a permanent cease-fire, to avoid enlisting the hdp of 


external forces, and to accept the organization and deployment 
of a peace monitoring body. The agreement also proposed that 
all customs duties and other taxes collected should be accounted 
for and shared in order to benefit aU the people of the region. 
The US brokered a new round of peace talks in November at 
which both factions agreed to attempt to resolve their political 
differences and to co-operate in re-establishing a regiond admi- 
nistration. Nevertheless, as a technical delegation attempted to 
delineate the cease-fire line, each side accused the other of 
violating the peace. At the same time the DPK was reportedly 
attempting to improve its relations with Iran while the PUK 
was believed to be communicating privately with Baghdad, hi 
December the Iranian authorities reported that many of the 
70,000 Iraqi Kurds who had fled to Iran during fighting in 
August and September had started to return to their homes. In 
the same month the US began to evacuate 5,000 Iraqi Kurds 
employed by American relief organizations in the enclave who 
were to be granted political asylum in the USA. It was feared 
that their departure would impede food distribution procedures 
established under the terms of UN Resolution 968 (see below). 
Other aid agencies reported that many of their Kurdish staff 
were also demanding to be evacuated, fearing reprisals by 
Baghdad. Early in 1997 relief agencies still operating in the 
enclave claimed ^at more than 70,000 Iraqi Kurds, including 
women and children, had been forcibly displaced since the cease- 
fire; both the PUK and the DPK were accused of intimidating 
and persecuting rival supporters living in their territoiy, 
although both factions rejected such allegations. Relief agencies 
also stated that tens of ^ousands of refugees remained desti- 
tute, while uncertainty about future Western funding of aid 
programmes continued. 

In April 1997 David Welch, the acting US Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near Eastern Affairs, held talks with Barzani and 
Tahbani, both of whom reaffirmed their commitment to the 
reconciliation process begun in November 1996. President 
Clinton later announced tiiat further talks between the rival 
factions had been arranged to consolidate the cease-fire and to 
encourage the DPK and PUK to resolve their political differ- 
ences. Also in April a Peace Monitoring Force (PMF), with US 
political, financial and logistical support, began deployment in 
the region to demarcate Ihe cease-fire boundary and to monitor 
the truce between the DPK and the PUK In May President 
Clinton reported that the PMF had already resolved several 
violations of the terms of the cease-fire, but tiiat security in the 
enclave remained tenuous. Nevertheless, he stated that progress 
had been made, especially in securing the release of prisoners 
held by both factions, and that both the DPK and the PUK were 
participating in a joint Higher Co-ordination Committee in an 
attempt to improve the provision of basic services such as 
electricity and health care. 

At the end of December 1996 ‘Operation Provide Comfort’ was 
terminated at Turkey’s request and was replaced by a new 
survefilance system whereby air cover alone was to be provided 
by Turkey, the USA and Britain. France refused to participate 
in this new operation, which was inaugurated on 1 Janus^ 
1997, since it did not include the provision of humanitarian aid. 
At the end of 1996 Turkish forces resumed artillery and air 
attacks on PKK bases in northern Iraq, which were immediately 
denounced by the Iraqi Government. Li mid-May 1997 an estim- 
ated 25,000—60,000 Turkish troops, with support from tanks 
and filter aircraft, crossed into northern Iraq to launch another 
attack on PKK bases there. Turkish sources claimed that more 
than 900 rebels were killed, a figure rejected as a gross exaggera- 
tion by pro-PKK sources. Fighting was also reported between 
DPK and PICK forces in Arbfi. A DPK spokesman claimed that 
PKK activities threatened peace and security in the city and 
hampered relief work by the UN and other aid agencies. During 
the fighting between the DPK and the PUK in August and 
September 1996 the PKK was reported to have increased its 
influence in the mountainous region along the Turkish border. 
Turkey c la i m ed that its latest incursion into northern Iraq was 
undertaken in order to help the DPK regain control of the 
border areas. 

As a result of the Turkish incursion, which was fiercely 
condemned by the Iraqi Government, the Baghdad authorities 
postponed a planned military campaign against the PUK which 
aimed to recapture the Dukan dam. The Iraqi Government had 
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accussd th© PUK of cuttiiig off the water supply to the provinces 
of Kirkuk and Ba^qubah and of depriving large areas of agricul- 
tural land in the Tigris basin of water for irrigation. A new 
round of peace talks between the PUK and the DPK, sponsored 
by the USA, the United Kingdom and Turkey, which began in 
Ankara on the same day as the Turkish incursion, promptly 
collapsed. Further talks between the two factions in July failed 
to produce an agreement Although Turkey had withdrawn most 
of its troops from northern Iraq, it launched a new militaiy 
campaign against the PKK at the end of September 1997, and 
there were reports that Turkish forces, comprising 8,000-15,000 
troops with armoured vehicles and air support, had penetrated 
Iraqi territory. It appeared that the Turkish strategy of using 
a client militia in a war against the PKK had failed, forcing 
Ankara to provide direct support to the DPK The PUK, on the 
other hand, lent military support to the PKK in its battle with 
the DPK, increasing instability in the enclave. Fighting erupted 
between DPK and PUK forces in October, in violation of the 
cease-fire agreement concluded in 1996. The PUK reportedly 
achieved some success in its attempt to secure control over the 
lucrative north-soutii supply route, but in November the DPK, 
supported by Turkish forces, launched a successfiil counter- 
attack, thereby regaining control of the route. In January 1998 
the PUK leader, Jalal Talibani, proposed peace and reconcilia- 
tion and the establishment of a transitional government, in 
which both the PUK and the DPK would be represented, to 
assume sole responsibility for customs duties on cross-border 
trade. Following its recent militar y success against the PUK, 
however, the DPK leadership did not respond. Iran continued 
to offer some support to the PUK, but appeared unwilling to 
become more directly involved in the Kurdish enclave. There 
were reports that delegations from both Kurdish factions had 
been invited for talks in Baghdad in November 1997. However, 
Saddam Hussain’s aim of eventually re-establishing Baghdad’s 
control over the northern region could only be encouraged by 
continued in-fighting between the Kurdish factions. 

By mid-1998 the fragile cease-fire between the PUK and the 
DPK appeared to be holding, and, after a number of meetings 
between representatives of the two factions, agreement was 
reached on an exchange of prisoners and on the establishment 
of a joint committee to promote co-operation in public health, 
education and energy. Meanwhile, the issue of DPK control over 
customs duties on cross-border trade from Turkey, which had 
thwarted previous attempts to reconcile the rival factions, 
remained unresolved. Nevertheless, the two factions continued 
to hold regular meetings, and both parties pledged to co-operate 
to secure a permanent settlement with Baghdad that would 
provide for Kurdish autonomy. In May the DPK leader stated 
that aU Kurdish factions were prepared to make peace with the 
Grovemment in Baghdad, on condition that Baghdad agreed to 
devolve power to a regional Kurdish government and grant it 
jurisdiction over the oil-rich Kirkuk district. Earlier, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, Tareq Aziz, had asserted that Baghdad had 
maintained regialar contact with both the DPK and PUK for 
several years. In June the PUK leader admitted that he had 
met with the head of Iraqi intelligence services, Rafa at-Tikriti. 
The Iraqi authorities remained firmly opposed to allowing Kur- 
dish control over Kirkuk, and preferred to maintain separate 
contacts with the two main factions in the hope of undermining 
their tentative alliance. 

In September 1998 the USA brokered a peace agreement 
between the PUK and DPK; the accord, signed in Washin^on, 
DC, provided for new elections in 1999, a unified regional 
adininistration, the sharing of local revenues, an end to hostili- 
ties and interfactional fighting, and co-operation in imple- 
menting the 'oH-for-food’ programme to benefit the Kurdish 
population. By late 1999, although the cease-fire remained in 
place and the two factions had suspended their press campaigns 
against one another, little progress had been made in imple- 
menting the Washington accord and differences remained on 
fundamental issues such as the formation of a new government 
and the division of financial resources. Representatives of both 
factions attended a meeting of 11 Iraqi opposition groups held 
in London, United Kingdom, at the beginning of April (see 
below), but it appeared unlikely that either the DPK or the 
PUK would be willing to see other opposition groups based in 
Kurdish territory, and both the DPK and PUK continued their 


dialogue with Baghdad. New elections to the Kurdi^ National 
Assembly, provided for in the Washington accord, failed to take 
place as sdieduled in July 1999 despite a visit to the area 
by US State Department officials. Later in the year reports 
suggested some improvement in relations between the DPK ^d 
the PUK, and both groups sent dele^tions to an Iraqi opposition 
conference which met in New York in October. Speculation that 
the arrival in the enclave of several thousand PKK fighters 
from south-eastern Turkey would undermine the rapprochement 
between the two main Kurdish parties proved unfounded, and 
there were no signs of a renewed alliance between the PUK and 
the PKK against ihe more powerful DPK. Nevertheless, there 
was still no progress towards establishing an effective and 
united Kurdish administration in the northern region, a devel- 
opment Iran, Turkey and Syria continued to oppose. In early 
February 2000 a group of US State Department officials headed 
by Philo Dibble, director of the Iraq^an section, visited the 
enclave for talks with Kurdish leaders on reconciliation. The 
State Department spokesman reported that the Kurdish leaders 
had agreed to work as quickly as possible towards the imple- 
mentation of the 1998 Washington agreement. 

OTHER POST-WAR DEVEIX)PMENTS 

By mid-August 1991, despite the failure of his Kuwaiti adven- 
ture and the outbre^ of internal revolts in its aftermath, the 
overthrow of President Saddam Hussain, which had been widely 
predicted during the crisis in the Gulf, seemed unlikely in the 
short term. Indeed, it was arguable that his position was more 
secure than it had been at title time of the invasion of Kuwait: 
opponents of the Government in the south of the countiy had 
been ruthlessly suppressed; a negotiated settlement of the Kur- 
dish question was under discussion; and, in the wake of several 
alleged attempts to mount a military coup d^itat^ the Govern- 
ment appeared to have strengthened its control of the army, 
which remained the key to its survival in power. A reshuffle of 
the Council of Ministers in March 1991 had placed the Presid- 
ent’s dosest supporters and members of his family in the most 
important positions of government and additional governmental 
adjustments later in the year, and in February and August 
1992, furthered this process. Above all, it emerged that the US 
(jovemment was not willing actively to seek Saddam Hussain’s 
overthrow at the expense of the integrity of Iraq. 

The survival of the Iraqi Government in the long term de- 
pended on three factors: its continued control of the armed 
forces; the length of time and the stringency with which eco- 
nomic sanctions would continue to be applied against Iraq; and 
the degree to which popular disaffection, created by the economic 
sanctions, could be appeased by the granting of limited polit- 
ical reform. 

In September 1991 the Government introduced legislation 
providii^g for the establishment of a multi-party political system, 
in accordance with the draff of the new permanent Constitution 
New political parties were to be subject to stringent controls, 
however, and later in the month the President stated that the 
Baath Party would retain its leading role in Iraqi political life. 
In early September the Baath Party held its lOih Congress— 
the first su^ Congress since 1982— at which Saddam Hussain 
was re-elected Secretary-General of the party’s powerful 
regional command. 

Iraq’s post-war relations with the international community 
have been dominated by conflicts over the way in which the 
Iraqi regime has apparently sought to circumvent demands by 
the UN— as stipulated by UN Security Coundl Resolution 687— 
that it should disclose the full extent of its programmes to 
develop chemical weapons, nuclear weapons and missiles, and 
should eliminate its weapons of mass destruction. One conse- 
quence of the conflicts over Iraqi compliance with Resolution 
687 was that there was no easing of the economic sanctions 
that were first imposed on Iraq on 6 August 1990, under the 
terms of UN Security Council Resolution 661. 

In May 1991 the UN Security Council decided to establish a 
compensation fund for victims of Iraqi aggression (both gov- 
ernments and individuals), to be financed by a levy (subse- 
quentiy fixed at 30%) on Iraqi petroleum revenues. In August 
&e UN Security Council adopt^ a resolution (No. 706, subse- 
quently approved in Resolution 712 in September) proposing 
that Iraq should be allowed to sell petroleum worth up to 
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US $l,600m. over a six-montli period, the revenue which 
would be paid into an escrow account controlled by the UN. 
Part of the sum thus realized was to be made available to Iraq 
for the purchase of food, medicines and supplies for essential 
civilian needs. 

Iraq rejected the terms proposed by the UN for the resumption 
of exports of petroleum, and in February 1992 withdrew from 
further negotiations on the issue. In April the UN reiterated its 
demand that Iraq should comply wi^ the terms of Security 
Council Resolutions 706 and 712 before resuming petroleum 
exports. In late June a further session of negotiations between 
Iraq and the UN on the resumption of petroleum exports ended 
indecisively. On 2 October the UN Security Council adopted a 
resolution (No. 778) permitting it to confiscate up to $500m.- 
worth of oil-related Iraqi assets in order to place further pressure 
on Iraq to accept the UN’s terms for renewed exports of petro- 
leum. In late October the UN commission responsible for the 
supervision of the destruction of Iraqi weapons proposed a 
rdaxation of the embargo on sales of Iraqi oil in return for 
increased co-operation by Iraq with the UN. However, this 
suggestion did not gain the support of Western governments or 
of Iraqi opposition movements, and in late November the UN 
Security Council refused a request by an Iraqi delegation to 
repeal the economic sanctions in force against Iraq. 

In January 1993 a 52-member team of UN weapons inspectors 
arrived in Iraq, the Government having revoked a prohibition 
on all UN flights into the country, in response to renewed air 
attacks by Western forces (see below). In early July, however, 
another team of UN weapons inspectors departed abruptly from 
Baghdad after the Government had refused to allow them to 
station surveillance equipment at missile-testing locations. Iraq 
continued to refuse the terms of UN Security Council Resolution 
715, which governed the long-term monitoring of its weapons 
programmes. In early July a further session of negotiations 
between Iraq and the UN on the resumption of petroleum 
exports ended inconclusively, and later in the monlii the UN 
Security Council renewed the economic sanctions in force 
against Iraq. At the beginning of September Iraq’s Deputy 
FWme Minister, Tareq Aziz, met the UN Secretary-General to 
discuss the resumption of Iraqi petroleum sales and the lifting 
of the economic sanctions. The UN was reportedly anxious to 
raise funds from such sales in order to finance its own operations 
in Iraq. The talks were inconclusive, however, and at the end 
of September the economic sanctions in force against Iraq were 
renewed. In early October the Government agreed to UN dem- 
ands that it sho^d release details of its weapons suppliers. In 
the absence of any progress on the issue of UN Security Council 
Resolution 715, however, economic sanctions were extended for 
a further 60 days in late November. Shortly after their renewal, 
the Iraqi Government was reported to have agreed to the provi- 
sions for weapons-monitoring contained in Resolution 715, and 
the UN to have begun plans for their implementation. However, 
it was clear by the end of December that neither the UN Security 
Council nor ^e US Government would be willing to allow even 
a partial easing of sanctions until Iraq had demonstrated its 
commitment to the dismantling of its weapons systems for a 
period of at least six months. Moreover, the US Government 
insisted that Iraq must first also comply with all other relevant 
UN resolutions, recognize the newly-demarcated border with 
Kuwait and cease the repression of its Kurdish and southern 
Shiite communities. In September hundreds of inhabitants of 
Iraq’s southern marshlands were reported to have been killed 
by government forces using chemical weapons; and in November 
the UN accused the Gk)vemment of indiscriminate attacks on 
civilians in that area. 

From March 1994 the Iraqi Government engaged in a cam- 
paign of ^plomacy to obtain the lifting of economic sanctions, 
and in mid^July evidence emerged of a division within the UN 
Security Coun^ regarding their continuation. Russia, France 
and China were aH reported to be in favour of acknowledging 
Iraq’s increased co-operation with UN agencies. In September, 
however, the Security Council extended the sanctions for a 
further p^od of 60 days. Russia and France had proposed that 
the Secunty Council should draw up a timetable for the ftnHing 
of sanctions, but had not obtained the agreement of other 
permanent members of the Council. 


On 6 October 1994 the leader of the UN Special Commission 
on Iraq (UNSCOM -responsible for inspecting the country’s 
weapons) announced tiiat a system for monitoring Iraqi defence 
industries was ready to begin operating. On the same day, 
however, there was a large movement of Iraqi forces towards 
the border with Kuwait, apparently to draw attention to Iraq’s 
demands for swift action to ease the sanctions. In response, 
Kuwait deployed most of its army to protect its side of the 
border on 9 October, and the USA sent reinforcements to Kuwait 
and other parts of the Gulf region to support the 12,000 US 
troops already stationed there. On 10 October Iraq announced 
that it would withdraw its troops northward from their positions 
near the Kuwaiti border. On 15 October the Security Council 
adopted a resolution (No. 949) demanding that the withdrawal 
of ^ Iraqi forces recently transferred to southern Iraq be 
completed immediately; and stipulating that Iraq must not 
^utilize its military or any other forces in a hostile or provocative 
manner to threaten its neighbours or the UN operations in Iraq’. 

On 10 November 1994 the Iraqi National Assembly voted to 
recognize Kuwait within the borders defined by the UN in April 
1992 and May 1993. Nevertheless, on 14 November the UN 
Security Council renewed the economic sanctions in force 
against Iraq for a further 60 days. Russia, China and France 
were all reportedly in favour of responding to Iraq’s recognition 
of Kuwait with an easing of the sanctions. In a statement issued 
on 16 November, however, the Security Council welcomed Iraq’s 
recognition of Kuwait, but emphasized that it must comply with 
all Sie relevant UN resolutions before any such relaxation 
could occur. 

In mid-December 1994 the Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister vis- 
ited Moscow, Russia, for talks with the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Andrei Kozyrev. Following the talks, Kozj^ev 
stated that the UN Security Council should adopt a more flexible 
attitude towards Iraq in respect of economic sanctions. On 20 
December the Security Council met to study a report by the 
head of UNSCOM, in which he expressed his confidence that 
Iraq no longer had any nuclear, chemical or ballistic weapons. 
Russia, France, China and Spain were all reported to have 
urged the Secunty Council to acknowledge Iraq’s co-operation 
with the UN’s weapons inspectorate. The USA and the United 
Kingdom, however, expressed concern at Iraq’s past failures to 
co-operate. 

On 7 January 1995 the UN Secretary-General offered to 
resume dialogue with Iraq on a partial lifting of the economic 
sanctions. On 12 January the UN Security Council renewed the 
sanctions in force against Iraq for a further 60 days. Both the 
US and the UK Governments had again reportedly insisted that 
Iraq should comply with aU the relevant tJN resolutions before 
sanctions were eased, prompting Iraq to accuse them of unfair- 
ness and illegality. France and Russia were reported to have 
argued within the Security Council for a pariial lifting of 
sanctions, provided that Iraq co-operated fully with the UN 
weapons-monitoring programme. 'Ihe division between the 
members of the Security Council regarding the easing of 
sanctions had intensified as a result of France’s announcement, 
on 6 Janu^, that it was to establish an interests section at 
the Romanian embassy in Baghdad. 

UN sanctions against Iraq were again renewed for 60 days 
on 13 March 1995. In April the Iraqi Government rejected as a 
violation of its sovereignty a revised UN proposal (Resolution 
986) for the partial resumption of exports of Iraqi petroleum. 
Iraqi attempts to secure an end to the sanctions had suffered a 
serious reversal in February when, following a visit to Baghdad 
in the same month, the head of UNSCOM announced that 
the Iraqi authorities had failed satisfactorily to account for a 
substantial amount of material used in the manufacture of 
biological weapons, known to have been imported by Iraq in 
1988. Further concerns regarding the use of these stockpiles 
were expressed by the Commission in April, May and June. 
However, expectations of a prompt easing of sanctions were 
renewed in early July, following the Iraqi Government’s acknow- 
ledgement of the past existence of a biological weapons develop- 
ment programme for offensive as well as research purposes. 
Notwi^standing this admission, on 11 July the UN Security 
Council voted to extend sanctions against Iraq for a further 60 
days, prompting the Iraqi Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Mu h a mm ad Saeed as-Sahaf, to insist that the Special Commis- 
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sion should complete its report and promote an end to the 
sanctions by the end of August if it wished to avoid the complete 
cessation of co-operation from the Iraqi authorities. By mid- 
August, however, the Iraqi Gk)vemment had adopted a more 
conciliatoiy stance towards the Commission, and it was reported 
that crucial new information regarding Iraq’s militaiy prog- 
ramme had been made available to its ofdcers. This change in 
attitude and the sudden appearance of new information appear- 
ed to be related to the defection of Hussain Kamel al-Mqjid 
(see below), a former Iraqi Minister of Industry and Military 
Production, and consequent Iraqi fears that he might divulge 
information to the UN and hamper efforts to obtain the lifting 
of sanctions. Rolf Ekeus, the head of UNSCOM, stated that 
preliminary work on the new data appeared to show that Iraq 
had developed a more extensive weapons programme had 
so far been discovered, and that it had been concealing a signi- 
ffcant biological weapons programme. In September it was 
reported that illegal shipments of oil firom Iraq were continuing, 
even though the US Navy had increased its efforts to enforce 
the UN blockade. (Since October 1994 14 cargoes had been 
confiscated by the US Navy.) In October 1995 UNSCOM 
reported that its work was far from over and that Iraq had 
concealed evidence of biological weapons development, rliflTm'p al 
missile flight tests and work on missiles with nudear capability. 
As a result, areas of investigation that had been dosed would 
have to be reopened. At the end of November the head of the 
Commission told a press conference that Iraq had not been co- 
operating fiiUy in its investigations and that it was stiU trying to 
mislead UN inspection teams. In December Jordan intercepted 
missile parts and toxic chemicals destined for Iraq. 

Meanwhile, on 26 August 1992 the Governments of the USA, 
the United Kingdom, France and Russia had announced their 
decision to establish a zone in southern Iraq, south of latitude 
32®N, from which all flights by Iraqi fixed-wing and rot^-wing 
aircraft were to be exduded. Although the air exdusion zone 
was not formally established by a UN Security Coundl resolu- 
tion, the UN Secretary-General subsequently indicated his own 
support for the measure and stated that it eiyoyed that of 
the Security Council. The exclusion zone was established in 
response to renewed attacks by Iraqi government forces on 
southern Iraqi Shiite communities and on the inhabitants of 
the marshlands of southern Iraq. In April 1992 Saddam Hussain 
had ordered the evacuation of the marshlands and the resettle- 
ment of their inhabitants; and in June Iraqi armed forces were 
reported to have encircled the areas and to have intensided 
their attacks on the communities there. The Iraqi Government 
reacted with predictable anger to the establishment of the air 
exclusion zone, but it was reported in early September to have 
withdrawn aU flights over the area. However, large numbers of 
troops remained there and continued to attack the dvilian 
population. Other Arab governments, notably those of Algeria, 
Jordan, Sudan, Syria and Yemen, also condemned the establish- 
ment of the air exclusion zone as a step towards the disintegra- 
tion of Iraq, which, as a result of the other, UN-authorized 
exclusion zone north of latitude 36°N (see above), was now 
effectively divided into three parts. 

In late December 1992 a US combat aircraft shot down an 
Iraqi fighter aircraft which had allegedly entered the southern 
air exclusion zone; and on 6 January 1993 the USA, with the 
support of the British and Frendi Governments, demanded that 
Iraq should withdraw anti-aircraft missile batteries from within 
the zone. Iraq was reported to have complied with this demand, 
but subsequent Iraqi milit ary operations inside Kuwaiti terri- 
tory, to recover militar y equipment, provoked air attacks by 
Western forces on targets in southern Iraq on 13 Janua^. A 
ban which the Iraqi &)vemment had imposed on UN flints 
into the country was cited as a fiirther justification for the 
attacks. Further air raids by Western forces on targets in 
northern and southern Iraq took place in late January. In late 
May, in response to the deployment of Iraqi armed forces dose 
to the UN-authorized exclusion zone north of latitude 36®N, the 
USA warned Iraq that it might suffer military reprisals in the 
event of any incursion into the Kurdish-held north. In late June 
the USA launched an attack against intelligence headquarters 
in Baghdad, in retaliation for Iraq’s role in an alleged conspiracy 
to assassinate former US Presicient Bush in Kuwait in April 
1993. Iraq made a formal protest to the UN Security Council 


over the attack, which provoked widespread international con- 
demnation, not least because it was regarded by many observers 
as an attempt by the Clinton administration to increase its 
domestic popularity. In early July Iraqi armed forces were 
reported to have renewed the Govemment’s offensive against 
the inhabitants of the marshlands of southern Iraq, and the 
London-based INC urged the UN Security Council to send 
emergency supplies of food and medicine to the communities 
there. In late July the Food and Agriculture Orgaipati()n (FAO) 
of the UN warned that pre-famine conditions existed in much 
of Iraq and appealed for the economic sanctions in force against 
the country to be either alleviated or lifted. In late August it 
was reported that the Government had drained some 70% of 
the southern marshlands and that some 3,000 of their inhabit- 
ants had fled to Iran. In December 1995 SCIRI reported that 
Iraqi armed forces were continuing their offensive against the 
civihan population in the southern marshlands, but claimed 
that its own forces were carrying out regular attacks against 
Iraqi military positions in the south. In January 1996 it was 
reported that the exodus of refugees from the southern marsh- 
lands was continuing, with an estimated 60,000-70,000 people 
living in camps in south-western Iran and many more in other 
parts of the country. In addition it was estimated that some 
200,000 people in southern Iraq had been internally displaced, 
having fled to other parts of the country. 

ECONOMIC CRISIS, MILITARY INSTABIUTY AND 
CONFLICTS WITHIN HUSSAIN’S REGIME 

By October 1994 the living standards of large sections of the 
Iraqi population had reportedly been reduced to subsistence 
level. The Iraqi Government appeared increasingly desperate 
to maintain order in the face of this economic crisis. In May 
1994 Saddam Hussain himself had assumed the post of Prime 
Minister in a reshuffle of tiie Council of Ministers in which the 
Ministers of Finance and Agriculture were dismissed. In June, 
and again in September, harsh new punishments for those 
convicted of theft were announced by the RCC. Also in Sep- 
tember a substantial reduction in the daily ration of some staple 
food items was announced. In December another Minister of 
Agriculture was dismissed, and subsequent reports claimed that 
he had been imprisoned on charges relating to the neglect of 
his duties. (The agriculture portfolio was sdlocated to Khalid 
Abd al-Munim Rashid in Api^ 1995.) 

Dissatisfaction within the armed forces resurfaced in early 
1995. An unsuccessful coup attempt in January prompted a 
comprehensive reorganization of military ranks, including the 
(unconfirmed) dismissal of 68 air force officers. In March another 
coup attempt, organized by the former head of Iraqi military 
intelligence during the 1990-91 hostilities in the Gulf, and 
supported by Kurchsh insurgents in the north and Shiflte rebels 
in the soutii, was also thwarted. Further reorganization of 
mihtary personnel resulted in the appointment of a new Chief 
of the General Staff in April 1995. The scale of disruption 
within the armed forces provoked widespread anxiety among 
the civilian population, and civil disturbances began to escalate 
(particularly in Anbar province), leading to the replacement of 
the Minister of the Interior in May. Regional reports of a 
substantial insurrection by the armed forces at the Au Ghraid 
army base, near Baghdad, in mid-June were strenuously denied 
by the Iraqi Government. However, there was mounting evi- 
dence to suggest that an uprising had been organized by mem- 
bers of the Sunni Dulaimi clan (many of whom had been kiUed 
in continuing disturbances in Ramadi, the capital of Anbar 
province), with the support of the 41ite 14 July battalion of the 
Iraqi army. While unconfirmed reports suggested that those 
responsible for the rebellion had been immediately and severely 
punished (many by execution), the loss of the support of the 
previously loyal Dulaimi clan was widely interpreted as the 
beginning of the disintegration of Saddam Hussain’s traditional 
support base of powerful Sunni Muslim clans. 

A minor reorganization of portfolios in the Council of Minis- 
ters was effected in late June 1995, and in July a new Minister 
of Defence and a new Chief of the (General Staff were appointed 
in an attempt to consolidate support for the Ifresident. However, 
in early August further significant divisions within Saddam 
Hussain’s power base became apparent following &e defection 
to Jordan of two sons-in-law of the President, Lt-(Jen. Hussain 
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Kamel al-Majid and his brother Col Saddam Kamel, together 
with their wives. Both were senior figures in the regime. Hussaiti 
Kamel had been Minister of Industry and Military Production, 
responsible for Iraq's weapons development progr amm e, and 
Saddam Kamel the head of the Presidential Guard, responsible 
for presidential security. It was rumoured that they had become 
alarmed at the increasing concentration of power in the hands 
of Saddam Hussain's two sons, Uday and Qusai, and that they 
feared for their lives. The two men were immediately granted 
political eisylum by King Hussein of Jordem. From Amman, 
Hussain Kamel urged the Iraqi army to overthrow Saddam 
Hussain's regime, and Iraqi opposition groups to unite and form 
a govemment-m-exile. There was speculation that he himself 
was regarded as a possible successor to Saddam Hussain. Hus- 
sain Kam el also met Rolf Ekeus, the head of UNSCOM, and 
was believed to have provided further information on Iraq’s 
weapons development programmes. Iraq condemned both men 
as traitors and a wave of arrests and executions followed their 
defection as Saddam Hussain ordered a purge of senior army 
officers and government officials who had been close to the 
two brothers. 

In a move widely interpreted as an attempt to re-establish 
domestic and international recognition of Saddam Hussain’s 
mandate, a meeting of the RCC was convened on 7 September 
1995 and an interim amendment to the Constitution was 
approved whereby the elected Chairman of the RCC would 
automatically assume the Presidency of the Republic, subject 
to the approval of the National Assembly and endorsement by 
national plebiscite. Saddam Hussain’s candidature was duly 
approved by the National Assembly on 10 September. The 
meticulously organized referendum took place on 15 October 
and a 99.96^endorsement of the President’s continuance in 
office for a seven-year renewable term was recorded. An official 
turn-out of 99.47% of the estimated 8.4m. electorate was 
reported to have voted. This unprecedented level of support 
provoked widespread incredulity throughout the international 
community. At the end of October Hussain promised further 
elections and Wre democratization’ and emphasized the 
leading role of Baath Party in achieving political pluralism. 
Some observers argued that as a result of the conflict within 
his immediate family and the defections of Hussain and Saddam 
Kamel, Saddam Hussain might use the Baath Party structures, 
his original power base, to bolster his position. The Iraqi leader 
appeared to have curbed the power of his son Uday at least 
temporaiily. The Deputy Prime Minister Tareq Aziz implied in 
October that Uday had no official political role. There were 
further changes in the Council of Ministers at the end of the year, 
with new appointments made to to the portfolios of education, 
agriculture, irrigation and finance. 

In February 1996 the two defectors, Hussam and Saddam 
Kamel, returned to Baghdad, having been granted a pardon by 
Saddam Hussain. Immediately after their return to Iraq the 
two ruen (who were promptly divorced from their wives) were 
assassinated. Unconfirmed reports suggested that their father, 
Kamel Hassan al-Majid, and a number of their children were 
also killed in the attack, allegedly perpetrated by men under 
the command of Saddam Hussain’s son, Uday. Their assassina- 
tion led to international condemnation and was followed by 
reports of armed clashes among rival dans in Baghdad, and in 
the Ajwa region of Tikrit. In December Uday sustained serious 
injuries after surviving an attempted assassination m Baghdad. 
Both the Dulaimi tribe and the Shi‘a group, Ad-DaVa al- 
Islamiya, daimed responsibility for the attack, but there was 
considerable speculation that the attack had been perpetrated 
in retaliation for the murders of Hussain and Saddam Kamel. 
At the end of March another high-level defection had occurred 
when Lt-Gen. Nizar Kharjgi, Chief of Staff of the Iraqi Army 
during the Gulf War, fled to Amman, Jordan, where he joined 
the Iraqi National Accord (INA— see below). In June reports 
emerged of a new coup plot involving senior officers of the 
Republican Guard and dose associates of Saddam Hussain from 
Tikrit More than 100 officers, including two army commanders, 
were arrested and subsequently executed. Mounting opposition 
to the President from within the armed forces was widely 
9®pptl®red to have prompted his decision to transfer respons- 
ibility for the national military inteUigence department from 
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the Ministry of Defence, and to create new paramilitary units 
entrusted with the protection of his own family. 

Elections to 220 of the 250 seats in the National Assembly 
were held in March 1996. Predictably, all 160 candidates from 
the ruling Baath Party gained seats, with the remaining 60 
seats being won by so-called independent candidates. According 
to official sources, 93.5% of the approximately 8m.-strong elec- 
torate participated in the poll. Iraqi opposition groups derided 
the regime’s plfliTn to have introduced greater democracy and 
denounced the elections as a farce. Elections to local councils 
were conducted in May. The new councils were to be responsible 
not only for municipal services, but also for food rationing. In 
December Latif Jasim was relieved of the Labour and Social 
Affairs portfolio in order to devote himself to Baath Party 
activities; he was succeeded by Abd al-Hamid Aziz Muha mm ad 
Salih as-Sayigh. 

In May 1996 government forces were reported to have 
launched a major offensive against the Shi‘a opposition and 
tribes in the Basra Govemorate and further fighting in the 
southern marshlands was reported in September. At the end of 
the year there were armed clashes between the security forces 
and the Shi'a opposition thoughout the southern re^ons as the 
Government attempted to eliminate popular unrest in that part 
of the country. Early in 1997, the US-based Human Rights 
Watch condemned the fiercely repressive activities of Iraqi 
Government forces in the southern marshlands dunng 1996 
and also claimed ^at Saddam Hussain’s regime was continuing 
to engage in severe abuses of human rights against the Iraqi 
people. Saddam Hussain’s absence from celebrations organized 
to mark Ms 60th birthday, at the end of April 1997, prompted 
speculation that security concerns surrounding the President 
had intensified severely since the assassination attempt on Ms 
son, Uday. In June it was reported that a senior air force 
commander, Maj.-Gen. Izz ad-Dulaiml, had been assassinated 
in Baghdad. In mid-1997 a number of changes were made to 
senior military posts, including, most notably, the reported 
replacement of Qusai Hussain by one of the President’s nephews, 
Kemal Mustafa at-Tikriti, as Commander of the Republican 
Guard, in August. (Qusai’s removal was somewhat unexpected 
since Ms political profile appeared to have been enhanced since 
the attempt on his brother’s life, and some commentators had 
described Ms recent status as being akin to Tieir apparent’.) New 
appointments were also made to head the nationsd intelligence 
directorate (where a new anti-comiption campaign for the ranks 
of the Baath Party and the armed forces was to be formulated) 
and to a number of provincial govemorsMps in the central and 
southern regions. Ah Hassan d-Majid, a former member of tbe 
RCC and a cousin of the President, was appointed Military 
Governor of the southern provinces of Basra and Nasiriya. Al- 
M^'id had gained a reputation for Ms uncompromising response 
to insurrection during the Kurdish uprisings of the late 1980s, 
and reports soon emerged of a fresh campaign of subjugation in 
the southern marsMands. 

In August 1997 Vice-President and Deputy Prime Mimster, 
Taha Yassin Ramadan, replaced Izzat Ibrahim (who was 
reported to be in poor health) as Vice-Chairman of the RCC. In 
the same month a reorganization of the Council of Ministers 
was effected: Abd al-Jabbar Tawfiq Muhammad was transferred 
from the Minisl^ of Education to the Mnistry of Higher Educa- 
tion and Scientific Research where he replaced Humam Abd al- 
Khaliq Abd al-Ghafiir, who moved to the Ministry of Culture 
and Mformation; Fahd Salim ash-Shakrah was appointed new 
Minister of Education. 

Towards the end of 1997 reports began to emerge of renewed 
efforts by Saddam Hussain to impose Ms authority on the 
nation. A number of senior military officers and Baath Party 
members (several of them relatives or known associates of Msg. - 
Gen. Wafiq as-Samarrai, a former head of military intelligence 
who had fled Iraq some three years previously to join the 
opposition INC, and had successfully sought political asylum in 
the United Kingdom) were executed, as were an estimated 800 
prisoners suspected of belonging to opposition organizations. 
Many mid-level and senior Baath Party officials were also 
replaced in a political purge that was ffiought to have been 
orgamzed in order to dilute the influence of increasingly pow- 
erful provincial party groups. 
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Iraqi opposition groups, however, remained weak and divided. 
One of the founding members of the INA, Gen. Tawfiq al- 
Yasiri, resigned in February 1998, accusing the organization’s 
leadership of misappropriating funds. In early 1998 one of the 
leaders of the rival, London-based INC, Ahmad Chalabi, visited 
Washington, DC, to lobby support from the US Congress. 
Chalabi claimed that Iraq was ripe for a broad-bstsed revolt, 
and urged the US Government to transform the air 

exclusion zones in the north and south of the country into total 
exclusion zones for the Baghdad authorities, from which an INC 
provisional government could operate, protected from Saddam 
Hussain’s military forces. Although certain Republican politi- 
cians in Washin^n were sympathetic to Chalabi’s request, the 
US A dmini stration remained cautious about encouraging civil 
war in Iraq and questioned the INC’s ability to topple the Iraqi 
leader. Later in the year, however, the US Administration 
announced that 73 exiled opposition groups would benefit from 
US support. Assistant Secretary of State Martin Indyk further 
stated that although he did not believe that the opposition 
groups were capable of ousting Saddam Hussain, they war- 
ranted assistance because they represented an alternative 
vision for Iraq to Saddam Hussain that was ‘democratic in its 
aspirations’. After it was revealed that the USA had given some 
$21m. directly to Ahmad Chalabi, other groups protested that 
they had not been consulted. In October the US Congress 
overwhelmingly approved the Iraq Liberation Act, which allows 
the President to provide up to $97m. in military assistance to 
the exiled opposition groups. While Congress appeared con- 
vinced that direct attempts to destabilize Saddam Hussain’s 
regime by means of some sort of military offensive organized by 
the Iraqi opposition were the only way forward, the Clinton 
administration, and particularly the State Department, 
remained sceptical that a reinvigorated opposition could bring 
down the Iraqi leader, given the infighting that was endemic 
within and between the different groups, as well as the high 
level of corruption. Muhammad Baqir al-Haldm, the leader of 
the Shi‘ite opposition SCIRI, refiised to involve his group in any 
US-sponsored plan to overthrow Saddam Hussain. In January 
1999 the USA selected seven opposition groups that it judged 
worthy of receiving US assistance, but also widened its contacts 
to include other groups and individuals. At the beginning of 
April 11 opposition groups gathered in London, United 
Kingdom, where they pledged to relaunch and reform the mori- 
bund INC and to prepare by July a plan of campaign against 
Saddam Hussain’s regime. Although the two main Kurdish 
factions, the DPK and the PUK, as well as the ENA, attended 
the meeting, SCIRI and the ICP did not participate. The US 
special representative for transition in Iraq, Frank Ricciardone, 
and the Vice-Chairman of the US Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee, Senator Bob Kerry, also attended. Two new organiza- 
tions were created at the meeting: a collegiate leadership of 
seven members (six members were nominated, with the 
remaining place reserved for a representative of SCIRI), and a 
five-member committee charged with contacting aU opposition 
groups in preparation for a meeting in July, intended to be a 
sort of constituent assembly of a united opposition. Ahmad 
Chalabi was removed from his post as president of the INC, 
and Salah esh-Sheikhli of the INA was named as the new 
spokesman for ffie organization. Indyk described the London 
meeting as an important step towards the downfall of Saddam 
Hussain’s regime, but most observers were far from optimistic 
that the opposition groups would be able to put aside their 
differences. The fact that little progress had been made in 
implementing the accord between the two Kurdish factions (see 
above) did not augur well for the success of a much larger 
coalition of groups. A US official was reported as stating mfonn- 
ally that the Clinton administration was unlikely to release the 
bulk of the $97m. in military assistance until the opposition 
agreed on a viable strategy. At the end of May the US Secretary 
of State, Madeleine Albright, met the new interim leadership 
of the INC and six other opponents of Saddam Hussain. At the 
same time the State Department announced that a plan to 
provide the opposition m exile with equipment and training to 
set up a headquarters, publicize its cause and prepare for 
running the country had been prepared and would shortly be 
submitted to Congress. In mid-June Bruce Riedel, senior 
director of Near East and South Asian Affairs at the National 


Security Council, told journalists that the USA would continue 
to encourage a change of leadership in Bagdad and would work 
towards that goal with the Iraqi opposition in exile. However, 
Riedel made no reference to American military assistance to 
the Iraqi opposition in esile, but appealed directly to the Iraqi 
army to overthrow Saddam Hussain. In September Secretary 
of State Albright received an Iraqi opposition delegation 
includii^ the D^C, and in October the USA organized and 
fimded a conference of the ENC in New York at which a new 
leadership was installed. In late October Thomas Pickering, 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs at the State Department, 
declared that the USA could see no alternative to the revival 
and reunification of the ENC. However, some commentators 
argued that despite pressure from Congress for more substan- 
tive assistance to the INC, the Clinton administration stiU had 
serious doubts about the organization’s ability to bring about 
political change in Iraq and was unlikely to provide any substan- 
tive material support. The unity of the revived ENC remained 
firagile and SCIRI, one of the few opposition groups with a 
sig^cant fighting force inside Iraq, still refused to join the 
organization. In November a spokesman for SCIRI stated that 
his group was not convinced that the USA was strongly com- 
mitted to the Iraqi opposition and maintained that the ENC’s 
reputation in Iraq had been seriously undermined by its dose 
links with Washington. 

The annual report of the UN spedal rapporteur on Iraq, Max 
Van der Stoel, presented to the UN Commission on Human 
Rights in Geneva in April 1998, was once again highly critical 
of the Iraqi regime’s record on human rights. The report stated 
that at least 1,500 people had been executed during 1997, 
mainly for political reasons, and that most of that number were 
killed as part of the ‘prison deansing’ operation conducted m 
November and December. Iraqi officials dismissed the report as 
‘a mere repetition of the same ddegations and false accusations’. 
(A separate report published in March claimed that some 16,000 
instances of forced disappearance had been registered in Iraq 
during the previous 10 years— the highest number in the world.) 
Also in April the Iran-based SCIRI claimed that a renewed 
offensive against the Shi‘a opposition in the southern regions 
had resulted in the execution of some 60 Shiites during March. 
Van der Stoel later denounced the assassinations of two senior 
Shi‘a religious leaders, Ayatollah Murtada al-Burujirdi and 
Grand Ayatollah Mirza ALL al-Gharawi, in April and June res- 
pectively. Van der Stoel reported that botii men had been 
harassed and warned by the Iraqi authorities to cease organizing 
prayer meetings, and expressed fears that the murders were 
part of a systematic attack on the independent leadership of 
Iraq’s Shi‘a Muslims. Although Ayatollah al-Gharawi had never 
been involved in political activity, there had been reports that 
the Iraqi Government wished to replace him as Marja (a senior 
spiritud leader of Shi‘a Muslims) by another candidate whom 
many leading Shi‘a religious scholars believed was unqualified 
for the position. Van der Stoel stated that the Iraqi authorities 
failed to investigate either murder thoroughly. The Iraqi Gov- 
ernment, however, denied any involvement in the killings, attri- 
buting them instead to ‘malicious foreign-based elements*. Some 
observers argued that there may have been a link between 
the attempted assassination of Izzat Ibrahim ad-Duri, Vice- 
Chairman of the RCC, during a visit to the holy city of Karbala 
in October 1998, and the murders of the two Shi‘a derics. 
Towards the end of 1998 there were several reports alleging 
that the security forces had undertaken new campaigns in the 
southern provinces involving attacks on villages, mass arrests 
and executions. The appointment of Saddam Hussain’s cousin, 
Ali Hassan al-Majid, as militaiy commander of the southern 
provinces, was interpreted as evidence of the regime’s determin- 
ation to eliminate unrest in the region. In a new report sub- 
mitted by Van der Stoel in November, the special rapporteur 
asserted that human rights violations continued to be perpe- 
trated by the Government of Iraq, and that the information he 
had received presented ‘an alarming picture of one of the most 
repressive regimes in the world since the end of the Second 
World Waf . Van der Stoel reported that he had received allega- 
tions that mass executions continued in Abu Ghrayb prison, 
where he believed that more than 170 detainees fix)m the 
southern and north-central areas of Iraq had been executed 
between December 1997 and July 1998. He further stated that 
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inTm-mnn and degrading punishments remained in force, and 
tliat, despite the regime’s denials, he had evidence that these 
continued to be imposed sometimes without due process of law 
and by persons who held no judicial or similar authority. In 
addition to cases of torture, Van der Stoel continued to receive 
lists of persons arbitrarily arrested and detained in extremely 
harah conditions without specific charges or trial, lists of cases 
of disappearances, as well as lists of families forced on ethmc 
grounds to leave their homes. As part of a long-runmng policy 
of ‘Arabization’ of the oil-rich Kmkuk region, Van der Stoel 
asserted that some 150,000 people of Kurdish origin had been 
evicted from their homes, and that evictions were occurring on 
a daily basis. The report stated that more than 200,000 people 
h ad been internally displaced in the rest of the country, mainly 
in the southern provinces. Van der Stoel identified the plight of 
displaced persons, many of whom were women and children, as 
one of the most pressing humanitarian concerns in Iraq. Despite 
the expanded ‘oil-for-food’ programme, available resources were 
not being channelled adequately to those in the southern prov- 
inces who were in the greatest need. It was Van der Stoel’s 
assessment that the situation with regard to food and health 
remained ‘precarious*, and that the primary responsibility for 
the suffering of the Iraqi people lay with the Government in 
Baghdad. 

La February 1999 Ayatollah as-Sadr was assassinated in the 
holy city of Najaf, the third senior Shi‘a cleric to be murdered 
in less than a year. In his last sermon, a week before his death, 
as-Sadr had c^ed on the authorities to release immediately an 
estimated 100 Shi‘a clerics who had been arbitrarily arrested. 
The Iraqi Government again denied any involvement in the 
murder, and swiftly suppressed widespread riots among Shi‘ites 
throughout the southern provinces, as well as in at least one 
msgor suburb of Baghdad, which erupted following as-Sadr^s 
murder. In April the Iraqi authorities announced that four men 
had been executed for the murder of the Ayatollah. While 
most sources maintained that as-Sadr had been murdered by 
government agents, others claimed that he may have been killed 
by other Shi‘a who regarded him as a ‘puppet’ of the regime. 
Ihere were reports of continuing unrest among Shi‘a in the 
southern provinces. In June it was reported that Saddam Hus- 
sain had dismissed Ali Hassan al-Majid as military commander 
of the southern region and replaced him with Gen. Ayad Fitayeh 
ar-Rawi, a former commander of the Republican Guard. Al- 
Majid is believed to have quarrelled with Saddam Hussain’s 
son, Qusay, over how to deal with unrest in the south and some 
sources claimed that Qusay had demanded al-Majid’s removal 
from office. However, by the end of the year al-Majid appeared 
to have been reinstate in his former post. Reports in early 
2000 suggested that unrest in the southern provinces had dimin- 
ished and that the Government was no longer on the defensive 
in this region. Some Shi‘a leaders continued to face intimidation, 
even murder, while others were offered ‘pardons* if they co- 
operated with Saddam Hussain’s regime. 

In May 1998 the Minister of Labour and Social Affairs, Abd 
al-Hamid Aziz Muhammad Salih as-Sayigh, was dismissed after 
stating that Iraq’s prisons were grossly over-populated. He was 
replaced in July witii Saadi Tuma-Abbas, who had been Minister 
of Defence at the time of the Gulf War. Salih as-Sayigh (who 
was himself imprisoned following his dismissal) was reported 
to have fallen victim to Saddam Hussain’s elder son, Uday, who, 
haT^g been disregarded as a political force as a result of the 
serious injuries sustained in the attempt on his life in December 
1996, now appeared to have recovered sufficiently to pursue 
his ambitions, although the extent of his political influence 
remained unclear. Uday was also believed to have been respon- 
sible for the dismissal of Nouri Faisal ash-Shaher as governor 
of Bagdad. Also in May 1998 the opposition claimed that 22 
officers of the Republican Guard and the Special Republican 
GuaM had been executed for plotting a coup, and their bodies 
publicly displayed in Baghdad. However, the Iraqi Government 
inasted that tiie men were executed aj^r having been found 
guilly of corruption and bribery. In June Jordanian newspapers 
reported that Saddam Hussain’s daughter, Rana, was seeking 
to gain control of a bank account in Amman that had been 
opened by her late husband, Saddam Kamel, after his defection. 
%e report provided the first firm evidence that the Iraqi author- 
ities were trying to recover some of the tens of millions of dollars 
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believed to have been taken out of the country by Saddam and 
Hussain Kamel (see above), 

Saddam Hussain’s half-brother, Barzan at-Tikriti, who had 
spent several years in Geneva as Iraq’s envoy to the UN, was due 
to return to Baghdad in October 1998 but appeared reluctant to 
do so, and opposition sources claimed that members of his family 
had been placed under house arrest to induce him to return. 
The main reason put forward for Barzan’s reluctance to return 
to Baghdad was his strained relations with his nephew, Saddam 
Hussain’s son Uday, whose brief marriage to Barzan’s daughter 
had failed and who had apparently been involved in 1993 in the 
shooting of one of Barzan’s brothers and the imprisonment 
of another. In late January 1999 rumours surfaced that the 
authorities had in the previous month successfully foiled a coup 
attempt by ofiScers of the third army corps. Some sources claimed 
that &e coup was to have been launched to coincide with 
‘Operation Desert Fox* (see below) but was uncovered just before 
the air stipes began. At the same time SCIRI reported that Lt- 
Gen. Kamil Sachit al-Janabi, deputy commander in the southern 
provinces, had been executed, along with eight others, for con- 
spiring against the regime. In the early months of 1999 there 
were unconfirmed reports of more purges within the armed 
forces, involving ihe arrest and execution of hundreds of officers. 
Saddam Hussain’s son Qusay was also reported to have been 
accorded further ‘special securily’ powers to interrogate senior 
figures within the regime suspected of being disloyal. Among 
those he was claimed to have summoned was Barzan at-Tikriti, 
who had eventually returned to Baghdad but whose loyalty was 
again questioned after one of his aides defected to the opposition. 

unconfirmed report claimed that in late May violent clashes 
broke out between units of the Republican Guard based at the 
Suwayrah barracks south of Baghdad in which a number of 
soldiers and officers were killed. /5ter the alleged incident there 
were reports that security had been tightened in and around 
the capital indicating that the regime may have regarded the 
clashes between Republican Guard units as an attempted coup 
d*itat. Later in the year there were reports in the Arabic press 
that Qusay had been appointed deputy commander of the Iraqi 
army and commander of the northern military region, while 
one of the newspapers claimed that Saddam Hussain had also 
decided to make Ms younger son heir apparent. Some sources 
argued that Qusay’s elevation was in response to continued 
unrest withm ihe armed forces and the attempted assassination, 
in early September, of the Vice-President, Taha Yassin Ram- 
adan, near Tikrit, possibly by Iraqi soldiers. Qusay has extensive 
experience of Kurdish affairs and his appointment to the nor- 
thern region would allow him to exploit tensions between the 
two main Kurdish factions (the DPK and the PUK) and thus 
undermine the fragile cease-fire in the Kurdish enclave to the 
advantage of the (jovemment. Early in 2000 the London-based 
Arabic daily, M-Hayatj reported that Qusay had assumed the 
task of improving the efficiency of the general security services 
following tiie removal and execution of the head of the Mukhab- 
arat, R^ Dahham al-Tikriti, a development that was inter- 
preted by some as an attempt by Qusay to estabHsh Ms own 
power base. It was claimed that Qusay’s promotion had antagon- 
ized important members of Saddam Hussain’s immediate and 
extended family, notably Ms elder son, Uday, who had not 
abandoned Ms own political ambitions, the al-Majid clan, who 
in the past had been responsible for ensuring the loyalty of the 
armed forces, and the Ibrahim branda, especially its senior 
member, Barzan al-Tikriti. In September there were reports 
that Barzan had defected to the UAE because of tensions with 
both Qusay and his elder brother. Official sources in Baghdad 
strongly demed these reports and insisted that Barzan was 
merely on a private visit to Switzerland. Neveriheless, it was 
rumoured that Barzan had met Sheikh Zayed, the President of 
the UAE, who was also visiting CSeneva at tMs time, and that 
his request for asylum had been refiised. In November the 
opposition claimed that Barzan had been placed under house 
arrest after Ms office at the ministry of foreign affairs, where 
he is a special adviser to the President, had been closed. Later 
Barzan was reported to have been interrogated by the Deputy 
Prime Mmister, Tareq Aziz, and Saddam Hussain’s private 
secretary, Abd Hamid Hamud, about Ms movements when he 
was abroad earlier in the year. Early in 2000 speculation about 
Qusay’s elevation was fuelled by an unconfirmed report in AZ- 
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Watan al-Arahi, published in Paris, that Saddam Hussain had 
called a meeting of senior members of his extended family at 
which he had declared to younger son to be his official successor. 

Elections to the Nation^ Assembly were held in March 2000 
in which all 142 candidates from the ruling Bsiath Party were 
elected. Saddam Hussain’s elder son, Uday, standing for the 
first rime, predictably won the highest number of votes cast for 
a single candidate. However, according to the London-based AZ- 
Hayatf Saddam Hussain intervened to prevent Uday from being 
appointed to the post of Speaker of the assembly. 

CONCLUSION OP AGREEMENT ON PETROLEUM 
SALES 

In January 1996 Iraq indicated that it was willing to ‘enter into 
a dialogue’ on an ‘oil-for-food’ agreement with the UN, provided 
that no conditions were attached to it. Iraq had originally 
rejected UN Security Council Resolution 986 of April 1995 (see 
above), arguing that the terms were a violation of its sovereignty. 
Under the conditions of the resolution, Iraq had to accept 
monitoring of the distribution of humanitarian supplies and to 
agree to the supply of specified amounts of food and medicine 
to the Kurdish-controlled enclave in the north. On several 
occasions the Iraqi (jovermnent had indicated that it wished to 
renegotiate the terms of the resolution, but the UN Security 
Council had refused and insisted that Iraq must accept tiie 
conditions as set out in the original offer. The Security Council 
a^ed that the UN Secretary-C^neral should begin new talks 
with Iraq on the implementation of Resolution 986, and a first 
round commenced in early February 1996. By riie end of April 
UN and Iraqi negotiators had held three rounds of talks, but 
no agreement had been reached on a draft memorandum of 
understanding. It was reported that agreement could have been 
reached, but that the USA and the United Kingdom had insisted 
on certdn changes to the original terms of Resolution 986, 
including a demand that Iraq should play no part in the supply 
and distribution of supplies to the Kurdish govemorates. Des- 
pite these problems, Iraq proceeded in early March to sign a 
protocol with Turkey on resuming oil exports through the two 
pipelines from the Kirkuk oilfields to the Turkish ports of 
Ceyhan and Yumurtalik on the Mediterranean. A fourtii round 
of talks between the UN and Iraq began in early May, but in 
the middle of the month the two sides remained divided over 
the conditions which should govern limited sales of Iraqi petro- 
leum. On 20 May, however, Iraq accepted the UN terms. The 
memorandum of agreement, which had to be renewed every six 
months, detailed stringent conditions for the sale of up to 
US $4,000m.-worth of Iraqi oil a year in order to purchase 
food and medicine, and to finance UN operations in Iraq. The 
agreement stipulated that 30% of the revenues obtained would 
be used to pay war reparations, and that a further 13%-15% 
would be spent on aid to the Kurdish provinces. Independent 
inspection agents would be appointed by the UN to verify the 
arrival of humanitarian supplies in Iraq and their equitable 
distribution. The UN would take direct charge of the distribution 
of supplies in the Kurdish-held areas. Dr al-Anbari, Iraq’s chief 
negotiator at riie UN, hoped that the agreement would be the 
first step leading to the gradual lifting of the embargo, but this 
appeared unlikdy. There was, however, general a<£nowledg^ 
ment that the agreement represented the biggest change in 
Iraq’s relations with the international community since the war 
with the multinational force in 1991. 

In March 1996 UN sanctions against Iraq were renewed for 
a further 60 days. The head of UNSCOM, Rolf Ekeus, reported 
to the Security Coundl that Iraq had not yet surrendered certain 
proscribed weapons or related materials and he expressed con- 
cern that Iraq might stiU be engaged in the development of 
prohibited weapons systems. He feared that Iraq was concealmg 
as many as 16 surface-to-surface missiles armed with biological 
warheads from UN inspectors. On 27 March, in response to 
these fears, the Security Council unanimously approved Resolu- 
tion 1051, which provided for the establishment of an elaborate 
system to monitor the export of any material and equipment to 
Iraq that could be used in the production of weapons of mass 
destruction, to come into force as soon as trade sanctions were 
lifted. 

Confrontations between UN inspectors and Iraqi officials con- 
tinued. In March 1996, for example, inspectors were prevented 


from entering and searching sites on five occasions. In June, 
during a visit to Bagdad, Ekeus signed an agreement with 
Tareq Aziz whereby Iraq promised to grant UN inspectors 
immediate access to sites provided they fiiUy respected Iraq’s 
concerns over sovereignty when visiting those sites deemed to 
be ‘sensitive’. Yet, despite this, in late July a team of UN 
inspectors was barred from entering a ‘sensitive site’ and was 
forced to suspend its operations. 

In late July 1996 Iraq’s chief negotiator at the UN stated that 
Iraq’s amended food distribution plan had been approved by the 
UN Secretary-CJeneral and that fraq hoped that the agreement 
would now be swiftly implemented. On 31 July, however, it was 
announced that the USA, at a meeting of the UN Security 
Council sanctions committee, had withheld its approval of the 
amended food distribution plan as it required further details of 
monitor^ procedures. Fi^ approval of the sanctions com- 
mittee (induding that of the USA) for the implementation of 
Resolution 986 was granted on 8 August, and it was announced 
that the means of monitoring exports of Iraqi petroleum and 
the purchase and distribution of humanitarian goods inside Iraq 
were in the process of being established. In mid-September, 
however, the implementation of Resolution 986 was postponed 
indefinitely, following the deployment of Iraqi armed forces (in 
alliance with the forces of the DPK) inside the Kurdish ‘safe 
haven’ in northern Iraq. In response, the USA launched missile 
attacks on targets in southern Iraq. The threat of further 
retaliatory US attacks on Iraqi targets receded on 13 September, 
when Iraq announced that it would cease targeting allied 
aircraft enforcing the air exclusion zones. There was, in any 
case, little support among the international community for 
the escalation of retaliatory action which the USA appeared, 
initially, to wish to pursue. The US Grovemment, nevertheless, 
continued to reinforce its military capabilities in the Gulf region. 
At the end of October Italy followed France in opening an 
interests section in a diplomatic mission in Baghdad, and in 
December Spain aimounced that it was sending a permanent 
diplomatic representative to its Baghdad embassy. Other 
Western countries were expected to begin to re-establish diplo- 
matic relations with Iraq (suspended in 1991) following the 
implementation of the ‘oil-for-food’ agreement. 

At the beginning of December 1996 the UN Secretary-General 
issued a memorandum of understanding finally implementing 
Resolution 986, Iraq having accepted all the conditions stipu- 
lated by the UN. Petroleum began to flow through the pipeline 
to Turkey on 10 December. Revenues firom the sale of Iraqi oil 
were to be deposited in a special account at the Banque 
Nationale de Paris in New York which was to issue letters of 
credit for all supplies of food and medicine ordered by the Iraqi 
authorities, and funds would only be released when the goods 
had been inspected and verified by UN monitors on the Iraqi 
border. UN teams had the right to visit all humanitarian supply 
centres in Iraq without prior warning, and 151 UN monitors 
were to supervise the actual distribution of humanitarian sup- 
plies. However, international agencies expressed doubts that 
the funds made available for humanitarian relief under the 
terms of the agreement would be sufficient to alleviate the high 
levels of malnutrition and disease among the Iraqi population. 
Part of Iraq’s oil revenue was to be allocated to the UN Compens- 
ation Commission (UNCC), which had been unable to settle the 
minority of Gulf War compensation claims because of inadequate 
funds. The first shipments of food and humanitarian supplies 
purchased under the new agreement reached Iraq in late 
March 1997. 

Following approval of the ‘oil-for-food’ agreement, a new dis- 
pute arose between UNSCOM and the Iraqi authorities. Ekeus 
reported that Iraqi officials had refused UN inspectors permis- 
sion to remove Scud missile components for examination abroad. 
At the end of December 1996 all UN sanctions against Iraq 
were renewed for a further 60 days. At the beginning of April 
1997 Iraq violated the southern air exclusion zone in order to 
fly pilgrims to Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, and at the end of the 
month, ignoring US warnings, Iraqi helicopters collected 
returning pilgrims from the Saudi border. Both President 
Clinton and the US Secretary of Defense, William Cohen, issued 
renewed warnings to the Iraqi Government that it should not 
challenge international restrictions on the use of its airspace, 
but no retaliatory measures were undertaken. In its six-monthly 
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report, presented to the UN Security Council on 18 April, 
UNSCOM stated that it was stiH not satisfied that Iraq had 
disclosed full details of its past nuclear, biological and chei^cal 
weapons programme and warned that there could be ‘political 
consequences’ if Iraq continued to undermine the Commission’s 
activities. These claims were rejected by the Iraqi Deputy Prime 
Minister, Tareq Aziz, in a letter to the Chairman of the Secunty 
Council. In May Iraq again accused the USA of disrupting ^e 
delivery of food and medicine purchased under UN Resolution 
986 by delaying its approval of contracts without satisfactory 
reason. 

Reporting to the US Congress in May 1997 on efifoi^ to 
secure Iraq’s compliance with UN resolutions, President Clinton 
reaffirmed that Saddam Hussain remained a serious threat to 
the Iraqi people and to regional peace and stability. He declared 
that the USA would not relax its sanctions until the Iraqi 
authorities complied with all of their obligations under UN 
resolutions. The US President stated that the northern and 
southern air exclusion zones would be maintained and emphas- 
ized the scale of US forces in the region. He criticized the Iraqi 
leadership for refusing to co-operate fully with UN weapons 
inspectors and condemned Iraqi efforts to impose new restric- 
tions on UN officials responsible for monitoring the distribution 
of humanitarian supplies to the Iraqi people. He stated that his 
administration would continue to support the various Iraqi 
opposition groups and non-governmental organizations moni- 
toring the human rights situation in Iraq. At the beginning 
of June the UN Security Coimcil unanimously approved the 
extension of the ‘oil-for-food’ agreement for a further six months, 
despite complaints from both the USA and Iraq. The Security 
Council indicated that it would consider extending the pro- 
gramme for a third six-month period if there were no major 
problems during the second stage, but rejected Iraq’s request to 
increase the amount of oil that it was permitted to sell under 
the agreement. In response to demands from the USA and the 
Unit^ Kit^dom for more information on the distribution of 
h umani tarian supplies, the UN Secretary-Goneral, Kofi Annan, 
dispatched his Under-Secretaiy-Goneral for Humanitarian 
Affairs, Yasushi Akashi, to Iraq to investigate these concerns. 
Akashi confirmed that almost all of the TO World Food Pro- 
gramme observers were in place and had been given access to 
all parts of the country, but had discovered no evidence of 
discrimination in the distribution of supplies. Akashi’s report 
also drew attention to certam administrative and financial 
deficiencies in the UN’s implementation of the ‘oil-for-food’ 
agreem^t which continued to result in serious delays in the 
processing and distribution of humanitarian supplies. However, 
later in June Iraq suspended oil exports under the agreement, 
and on 18 June the ^nister of Oil, Amir Muhammad Rashid, 
stated that aborts would resume following TO approval of a 
new distribution plan proposed by the Iraqi authorities. 

The Iraqi authorities continued to complain about the large 
number of contracts, especially for medical and water-treatment 
equipment, that had either been rejected or delayed by the TO 
Security Council sanctions committee, and to accuse the USA 
of obstructing humanitarian efforts. The Iraqi authorities drew 
attention to the contrast between the slow pace of progress of 
the work of the sanctions committee and the speed at which the 
UNCC had moved to deal with claims for compensation arising 
from Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. US officials, however, insisted 
that the Iraqi Gover^ent was deliberately abusing its humani- 
tarian imports facility to obtain goods that could be used for 
other purposes. Iraq and the UN ^eed a new distribution plan 
in early August 1997, incorporating improvements designed to 
accelerate the approval process, and Iraqi oil exports resumed 
on 14 August. In order to enable Iraq to meet its revenue target 
for the fiiat three months of the second phase of the ‘oil-for-food’ 
agreement, in September the TO Security Council extended the 
deadline to the beginning of October. By the end of August, 672 
contracts had been approved by the sanctions committee, 20 
reje^d and 83 withheld. The UN renewed the agreement for 
a third six-month period on 4 December and agreed to consider 
changes to the procedures and value of oil exports during that 
penom This move failed to satisfy Iraq, and oil exports were 
imm^ately suspended. In early January 1998 revisions pro- 
posed by fraq to a new plan for the distribution of food and 
medicme during the third phase were approved by the UN 
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Secretary-General, and by mid-January Iraqi oil exports had 
resumed. 

Following a visit to Iraq in January 1998, the UN Secretary- 
General, Kofi Annan, recommended an increase in the value of 
oil exports allocated to Iraq under the ‘oil-for-food’ agreement, 
and on 20 February the TO Security Council agreed ^solution 
1153, which more than doubled, to US $5, 200m., the level of 
six-monthly revenue permitted to the Iraqi Government, fraq 
was to be entitled to spend up to $3, 550m. every six months on 
humanitarian imports, the definition of which was broadened 
to include investment in infrastructure projects such as repairs 
to oil production facilities and power generators. The remaining 
$l,650m. was to be used to pay war reparations and the cost of 
TO operations in fraq. Some aspects of the new arrangement 
provoked criticism from Baghdad. The Iraqi authorities were 
particularly insistent that all additional revenues should be 
allocated to humanitarian imports. They also stated that they 
would not recognize any agreements concluded between the UN 
and the Kurds without consultation with fraq, and would refuse 
to be dictated to by the TO on decisions relating to infrastructure 
projects. Despite its acceptance of the original ‘oil-for-food’ agree- 
ment, the Iraqi Government had always been concerned that 
the deal would delay the full lifting of sanctions. The Iraqi 
authorities complained that the new arrangement implied a 
permanence to the agreement, and that it fiirtiier violated Iraq’s 
sovereignty. In addition, Iraq’s ambassador to the TO, Nizar 
Hamdoon, stated that until vital rehabilitation of tiie oil sector 
was completed, fraq could export no more than $4, 000m. of oil 
every six months. A TO tedinical team visited Iraq in mid- 
March and reported that six-monthly exports worth only 
$3,000m. were currently jwssible and that this level of produc- 
tion could only be maintained if fraq was permitted to import 
essential spare parts. As a result, the TO Secretary-General 
asked the Securily Council to allocate $300m. for repairs to oil 
production facilities and requested tiiat the value of Iraqi oil 
exports under the revised agreement be reduced to $4, 000m. 
eveiy six months, fraq was required to submit a new aid istri- 
bution programme before the revised agreement could take 
effect. The new plan was submitted in early May and approved 
by the UN Secretary-Ganeral at the end of the month. It provided 
for oil sales of $4,500m. over the following six months, of which 
$3,100m. was to be allocated for humanitarian supplies and 
emergency infrastructure repairs, while the remainder would 
finance war reparations. 

UN Security Council Resolution 1175, approved unanimously 
in mid-June 1998, stated that the new distribution plan would 
remain in effect, subject to constant review and amended as 
necessary, fraq was permitted to import spare parts to the value 
of US $300m. in order to increase its oil production. The list of 
spare parts was to be approved by tiie sanctions committee, and 
not by UN overseers as fraq had requested. Despite an increase 
in oil exports under phase four of the ‘oil-for-food’ programme, 
the sharp fall in international petroleum prices meant that only 
some $3, 000m. in revenues was generated. The fourth phase of 
the programme ended in late November, and there was a smooth 
transition to phase five, effective to May 1999. In late 1998 the 
UN co-ordinator of the ‘oil-for-food’ programme, Denis Halliday, 
resigned, decla^g that UN sanctions had served to strengthen 
Saddam Hussain’s regime while causing poverty and disastrous 
social probl^s for the Iraqi people. He later wrote of what he 
termed a climate of despair, anger and ^stration in fraq, 
and warned that sanctions were fostering fanaticism. Halliday 
argued that while Saddam Hussain’s regime was perceived in 
the West as ‘extremist’, there were many Iraqis who were critical 
of any attempt to reach a compromise with the UN, and that 
within the ruling Baath Party there were those who wanted 
Iraq to cease all co-operation with the UN and call on solidarity 
with Arab and Islamic states to secure food, medicines and 
other basic commodities. In late May 1999 the ‘oil-for-food’ 
programme was ^rtended for a sixth phase, to 20 November. In 
mid-May the Iraqi Minister of Health criticized the programme, 
cla iming that although supply contracts had been signed, no 
new medical supplies had arrived in the countiy since the fifth 
phase began. At the same time the Iraqi Government a gflin 
accused the USA and the United Kingdom of blocking contracts 
for spare parts that were essential for upgrading the country’s 
oil facilities. 
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In March 1998 the US Department of State welcomed efforts 
by Iraq's neighbours, particularly Iran, to curtail the illegal 
export of crude oil and petroleum products by Saddam Hussain's 
regime. The scale of the smuggling, mainly through Iran, Turkey 
and the Gulf, was difficult to quantify, but US officials estimated 
that during February Iraq had been illegally transporting 
100,000 b/d, providing the regime with annual revenues of some 
US$700m. which, it was believed, would be devoted to the 
security services and to the purchase of luxury goods for the 
political 61ite. In May the US Administration reported that oil- 
smuggling had increased once again, especially through Iran's 
territorial waters, a route that has proved difficult for the 
Multilateral Interdiction Force to police. 

Following a number of incidents during June 1997 in which 
UNSCOM inspectors were further obstructed by Iraqi officials, 
on 21 June tiie UN Security Council unanimously adopted 
Resolution 1116, condemning the Iraqi authorities for repeat- 
edly refusing to allow inspection teams access to sites and 
indicating that further sanctions might be imposed on Iraq if 
the authorities failed to co-operate with UNSCOM. A decision 
on the imposition of ffirther sanctions was postponed until 
October. In July Rolf Ekeus, who had headed UNSCOM for six 
years, resigned and was replaced by an Australian diplomat, 
Richard Butler. During a visit to Baghdad, undertaken soon 
after his appointment, Butler noted a new spirit of co-operation 
with the Iraqi authorities, but in the weeks that followed UN 
operations appeared to be systematically fimstrated by Iraqi 
officials. In October Butler presented his report of UNSCOM’s 
operations during the previous five months to the UN Security 
Council. Despite noting significant progress in determining Hie 
scale of Iraq's chemical weapons programme, the report was 
essentially highly critical of the authorities in Baghdad, empha- 
sizing a persistent lack of co-operation from the Iraqi Govern- 
ment. Subsequently, within the UN Security Council, the USA 
and the United Kingdom proposed a resolution to prohibit Iraqi 
officials considered to be responsible for obstructing weapons 
inspectors from leaving the country. France and Russia objected 
to Hie draft resolution but approved a revised version to impose 
a travel ban on Iraqi officials in April 1998, should non- 
co-operation with UNSCOM continue. At the same time 
sanctions against Iraq were renewed for a further 60 days. 

In late October 1997 the RCC criticized the high proportion 
of UNSCOM personnel supplied by the USA, daiming that 
they were predisposed to resist the ending of sanctions. Iraq 
demanded that all such personnel should leave the country by 
5 November. This deadline was extended by one week, however, 
in order to allow a UN mission to travel to Baghdad in an 
attempt to resolve the dispute. Negotiations proved unsuc- 
cessful, and therefore the UN Security Council unanimously 
adopted a resolution (No. 1137) that immediately activated the 
travel ban proposed earlier. The resolution also stipulated that 
Iraq should retract its decision to expel US personnel and stated 
that further Iraqi intransigence regarding weapons inspections 
would result in the suspension of the 60-day sanctions review 
until April 1998 and, furthermore, possibly provoke militaiy 
action. Nevertheless, Iraq refused to rescind its decision and 
US weapons inspectors were forced to leave the country on 13 
November. In response to the escalating crisis, both the USA 
and the United Kingdom ordered military reinforcements into 
the region, with both Kuwait and Bahrain reluctantly allowing 
warplanes to be deployed on their territory. Tensions appeared 
to ease on 19 November, after the Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister, 
Tareq Aziz, met the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Yev- 
genii Primakov, who affirmed that Russia would continue to 
urge an end to economic sanctions, provided that Iraq complied 
with Resolution 1137. Following this assurance, UNSCOM wea- 
pons inspectors were permitted to return to Iraq on 21 No- 
vember. Renewed Iraqi co-operation with UNSCOM was short- 
lived, however: shortly after the inspectors’ return, Iraqi officials 
refused to allow UNSCOM the unconditional access that it 
sought to areas designated as presidential palaces. In mid- 
December Richard Butler, accompanied by commissioners from 
the United Kingdom, France and Russia, held talks in Baghdad 
with Tareq Aziz. Although Aziz expressed satisfaction at the 
presence of representatives of countries other than the USA, no 
progress was achieved. In response to the impasse, the US 
Secretary of Defense, William Cohen, reiterated the threat of 


military action in order to force Saddam Hussain to capitulate 
to UN demands, a move which was condemned by Russia. On 
12 January 1998 Iraq prohibited inspections by a former US 
marine officer, Scott Ritter, claiming lhat he was spying for the 
CIA. On 19 January Richard Butler returned to Iraq, where he 
agreed to Russian requests to introduce outside experts into 
technical talks regarding the weapons inspections, scheduled to 
commence in February, thereby diluting the presence of US 
personnel. In spite of this concession, Iraq maintained a policy 
of non-co-operation with UNSCOM. In response, the US Secre- 
te of State, Madeleine Albright, warned that the time for 
diplomacy was fast expiring and embarked on an intensive 
diplomatic mission in Europe and the Middle East in order to 
secure support for possible inilitaiy action against Iraq. Albright 
subsequently announced that Egypt, Jordan, Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Saudi Arabia and Israel were prepared for a military response. 
France, the People's Republic of China and Russia opposed the 
use of force. The apparently increased likelihood of air strikes 
against Iraq prompted Russia's Deputy Minister of Foreign 
ASfairs, Viktor Posuvalyuk, to hold extensive talks with Iraqi 
officials in Baghdad in late January and early February. The 
USA did not consider that Russia had achieved a breakthrough, 
and began to make preparations to evacuate 450 UN staff to 
secure hotels. However, the Russian President, Boris Yeltsin, 
maintained that progress was indeed being made and threat- 
ened that Russia would veto any Security Council resolutions 
authorizing military attacks on Iraq. The extent of Russian 
opposition to military force became evident on 4 February, after 
Yeltsin warned that US military sfrikes could have serious 
international repercussions. Indeed, and despite Albri^t’s ear- 
lier claims, it became apparent that there was little support 
among the Gulf states for military action. Only Kuwait 
announced its approval for the use of force if diplomatic efforts 
should fail, while Saudi Arabia and Bahrain refused to authorize 
military attacks from their territories. Meanwhile, senior repre- 
sentatives from the Arab League, Russia, Turkey and France 
met on 3 February, in Baghdad, in an attempt to defuse the 
crisis. In mid-February the five permanent members of the UN 
Security Council approved a compromise formula whereby a 
special group of diplomats, appointed by the UN Secretary- 
(leneral in consultation with experts from UNSCOM and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), would be allowed 
unconditional and unrestricted access to presidential palaces. 
A visit to Baghdad by Kofi Annan on 22 February resulted in 
agreement on a memorandum of understanding between the 
UN and Iraq, which narrowly averted the immediate threat of 
military action. Under the terms of the memorandum, signed 
on 23 February, the Iraqi Government (which reiterated its 
acceptance of all relevant UN resolutions) agreed to grant 
UNSCOM immediate, unconditional and unrestricted access to 
all sites, while UNSCOM agreed to respect the legitimate con- 
cerns of Iraq relating to national security, sovereignty and 
dignify. A Special Group to inspect the eight presidential sites 
was to be created, comprising senior diplomats and experts from 
UNSCOM, and headed by a Commissioner appointed by the 
UN Secretary-General. The special group was to operate under 
the established procedures of UNSCOM, and specific detailed 
procedures which were to be developed given the special nature 
of the presidential sites. Noting the progress already achieved 
by UNSCOM and the need to intensify efforts to complete its 
mandate, the UN and the Iraqi (]k)vemment agreed to improve 
co-operation, and efficiency, ^ectiveness and transparency of 
work. Finally, the memorandum noted that the ending of 
sanctions was of paramount importance to the people and Gov- 
ernment of Iraq, and the Secretafy-General undertook to bring 
this matter to the full attention of members of the UN 
Security Council. 

Iraq’s Deputy Prime Minister, Tareq Aziz, who signed the 
memorandum on behalf of the Iraqi Government, asserted that 
Iraq had achieved ‘excellent political gains for the present 
and for the future and practical gains related to the lifting of 
sanctions’. Kofi Annan was carefid to highlight the role played 
by the USA in securing the agreement, stating that ‘diplomacy 
backed up by force’ had facilitated the negotiating process. There 
was general agreement that Saddam Hussain had improved his 
position domestically and in the Arab world by confronting the 
USA Iraq also viewed the personal involvement of the UN 
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Secretary-General as an important achievement, hopmg that 
he would use his influence to effect an early end to the regimens 
international isolation. On the otiier hand, Iraq had been forced 
to mfllrp some concessions, notably to allow UNSCOM access to 
all suspect areas, including presidential sites. However, it was 
clear that the esteblishment of the special group to inspect the 
presidential sites would complicate tiie work of UNSCOM and 
the organization of unannounced visits to these sites. The Secre- 
tary-General had also declined to place a six-month time limit on 
UNSCOM’s work, as requested by Iraq, insisting that sanctions 
would only be revoked when UNSCOM confirmed that all of 
Iraq’s alleged nuclear, chemical and biological weapons and 
facilities had been destroyed. According to some observers, 
Saddam Hussain’s decision to accept the compromise agreement 
brokered by Kofi Annan was strongly influenced by his reluct- 
ance to see the key pillars of his regime, the Republican Gu^d 
and the Presidential Guard, become the target of US and British 
air strikes. Despite the apparent breakthrough, both the USA 
and the United Kingdom remained cautious, and urged the UN 
Security Council to adopt a resolution advocating the use of 
force should Iraq breach the agreement. On 2 March 1998 
the UN Security Council unanimously approved a resolution 
warning of extreme consequences, but not immediate use of 
force, if the agreement was reneged upon by Iraq. UNSCOM 
inspection teams returned to Iraq on 5 March, and, after a 
meeting with Tareq Aziz on 23 March, Richard Butler reported 
that his teams had been allowed access to many 'sensitive’ sites. 
In early March Kofi Annan appointed the Indian diplomatist 
Prakash Shah to be the UN Secretary-General’s special repre- 
sentative to Iraq. The special group, led by Jayantha Dhanapala 
of Sri Lanka, who had been appointed chief UN disarmament 
officer in February, completed a first round of inspections of 
presidential sites in late March and early April, finding most of 
the buildings virtually empty. On 3 April Dhanapala stated 
l^t the group had been 'able to fulfil their mandated task’. In 
contrast, Charles Duelfer, the deputy head of UNSCOM, 
reported that Iraqi officials had informed him that inspections 
of presidential sites would not be permitted indefinitely and 
concluded that the fundamental problem of continuing access 
had been postponed rather than solved. The US press accused 
some senior UN officials close to the Secretary-General of sup- 
porting Iraqi complaints against UNSCOM inspectors, and 
advocated an end to sanctions and weapons inspections. In his 
six-monthly report to the UN Security Council in April, Richard 
Butler stated that virtually no progress in verifying disarma- 
ment had been made since October 1997 because of the recent 
crisis, for which he held Iraq responsible, and he insisted that 
the destruction of Iraq’s chemiced and biological weapons was 
far from complete. Butler criticized Iraq’s policy of 'disarmament 
by declaration’, and stated that verification was essential to 
establish the credibility of these claims. The Iraqi authorities 
continued to maintain that they had destroyed all weapons of 
mass destruction and recpiested the complete and comprehen- 
sive ending of sanctions. On 27 April tihe Security Council, 
having examined Butler^s latest report, voted not to review the 
sanctions reg^e against Iraq. Russia, however, did prepare a 
draft resolution urging an end to UN inspections into Iraq’s 
nuclear weapons programme. The IAEA had recently reported 
that it had no evidence of a covert Iraqi nuclear weapons 
programme, and that the authorities in Baghdad had answered 
aU relevant questions on the subject satisfactorily. Despite 
Prencih and Chinese support for the resolution, opposition from 
the United Kingdom and the USA forestalled fiirther discussion 
of the draft document. Meanwhile, Iraqi officials continued to 
complain that, despite the increased involvement of some Rus- 
sian and French diplomats in UNSCOM, the weapons inspecto- 
rate was still dominated by specialists fimm the United Kingdom 
and the USA 

In late June 1998 Richard Butler reported to the UN Security 
Council that traces of a lethal chemical agent known as VX had 
been discovered following US laboratory tests on remnants of 
missile warheads recovered from an Iraqi weapons destruction 
pit. Despite cl aims by a former head of Iraqi military intelligence 
(currently resident in the United Kingdom-see above) that VX 
had been employed in Iraq’s war wiSi Iran, the Iraqi Govern- 
ment stressed that the chemical had never been used as a 
weapon. In response to Iraqi demands that the tests should be 
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repeated at neutral locations, in early July the UN agreed to 
re-examine fragments of the warheads at laboratories in France 
and Switzerland. However, the results of these tests were incon- 
clusive. On 2 August Butler visited Baghdad for talks with Iraqi 
officials which it was hoped would ^edite completion of the 
arms inspection programme. Negotiations collapsed two days 
later, however, after Tareq Aziz rejected Butler’s proposal for 
further inspections. Furthermore, Aziz urged the WSCOM 
Chairman to report to the UN Security Council that Iraq had 
eliminated its weapons of mass destruction, a request that 
Butler claimed he could not fulfil, owing to lack of evidence. 
Consequently, the Iraqi Council of Ministers suspended arms 
inspections on 5 August and Saddam Hussain presented new 
terms and conditions for the inspections to resume, including the 
establishment of a new executive bureau to oversee UNSCOM’s 
operations and the transfer of UNSCOM headquarters from 
New York to Vienna. Resumption of arms inspections was 
authorized by the UN on 18 August, but the Iraqi authorities 
continued to insist that co-operation with the inspection teams 
would be withheld. On 14 September the Iraqi Government 
announced that it was suspending all co-operation with 
UNSCOM indefinitely, unless the UN Security Council revoked 
a decision, taken on 9 August, to suspend the periodic review 
of the maintenance of sanctions against Iraq. In late October, 
in an attempt to persuade Iraq to resume co-operation with 
UNSCOM, tiie Security Council agreed to a comprehensive 
review of the sanctions regime, to be conducted by the UN 
Secretary-General. A balance sheet was to be compiled of work 
completed hitherto by the weapons inspectors, and on that basis 
a list of requirements would be prepared that Iraq would be 
required to fulfil for the oil embargo to be revoked, together 
with a 'reasonable timescale’ for the inspections work to be 
completed. Iraq, however, rejected the proposal, insisting that 
the review should lead automatically to the ending of sanctions, 
and proceeded to ban all UNSCOM inspections of new or existing 
sites. Iraq’s stance was condemned by the Security Council, 
and the USA and the United Kingdom stated that they were 
prepared to undertake military action against Iraq if necessary. 
In November, as the US and British forces were about to laun(^ 
air strikes, Saddam Hussain relented and allowed UNSCOM 
inspectors to resume their investigations. Although the USA 
and United Kingdom had called off their air strikes, they warned 
Iraq that if it interfered with UNSCOM’s work in the future, 
there would be an immediate military response. 

‘OPERATION DESERT FOX? 

Only a few weeks after the return of the UN weapons inspectors 
a new crisis erupted. In mid-December 1998 Richard Butler 
submitted a new report to the UN Security Council that was 
critical of Iraq’s attitude towards UNSCOM. On 16 December, 
as the Securify Council considered Butler’s report, the USA 
and United Kingdom launched an intensive bombing campaign 
against Iraq over four consecutive nights, involving 'cruise’ 
missiles, fighter aircraft and heavy bombers. The stated aim of 
the campaign was to diminish and degrade Saddam Hussain’s 
ability to use and deploy weapons of mass destruction. The air 
attacks targeted Iraq’s air-defence system, sites such as missiles 
factories, and repair sites alleged to be connected with weapons 
of mass destruction (but not sites where it was believed chemical 
and biological agents were being stored), together with command 
centres such as the headquarters of the Republican G^uard, the 
Special Republican Guard and the intelligence services. The 
Iraqi Government remained defiant and claimed that the 
bombing had caused heavy civilian casualties. Both China and 
Russia immediately condemned the attacks. Russia temporarily 
withdrew its ambassadors from Washington, DC, and London, 
and the Duma urged the Russian (lovemment to end sanctions 
against Iraq. Criticism was also voiced, albeit less vehemently, 
by France, while Germany caressed support for the air strikes. 
Across the Arab and Islamic world numerous popular demon- 
strations condemned the bombings and expressed support for 
" Iraq. Seeking to capitalize on this popular sympathy, Saddam 
Hussain condemned Arab leaders, especially those allied to the 
USA, and called on the people to rise up and overthrow their 
governments. 

A number of analysts were critical of the role played by 
Richard Butler, arguing that in his report, which provided 
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the pretext for the air staikes, he chose to emphasize several 
relatively minor diihculties with the Iraqi authorities rather 
than mention the large number of inspections that had taken 
place without incident in less than a month. While few observers 
doubted that Saddam Hussain was determined to rebuild a part 
of his military capability, they pointed out that of the four 
dossiers on disarmament, three— those relating to nuclear 
weapons, missiles and chemical weapons— were either complete 
or nearing completion. A US ofdcial was reported to have 
admitted that Butler had discussed the content of his report 
with senior members of the Clinton administration before prod- 
u^g the fimal draft, and former UNSCOM inspector Scott 
Ritter insisted that Butler had been in regular contact with 
members of the US National Security Council. This led some 
commentators to assert that the White House had influenced 
the tone of Butler's report. Although the use of military force 
against Iraq was seen as a long-established element m US 
strategy of political and military primacy in the Middle East 
and in the Gulf, several observers argued that the actual timing 
of US-British air strikes may well have been determined by 
political considerations in Washington, DC— where President 
Clinton was, notably, threatened with impeachment over the 
Lewinsky affair. Others maintained that military action was 
inevitable given the time and effort that the USA had expended 
on denouncing the menace posed by Saddam Hussain’s regime, 
and that the timing of the air strikes was of secondary import- 
ance. 

At the end of the bombing campaign the US Department of 
Defense claimed that the air strikes had set back L:aq’s chemical 
and biological weapons programme by a year. However, indepen- 
dent observers challenged these claims, pointing out that the 
Iraqi authorities had probably moved vital weapons material to 
more remote sites before the bombing campaign began and 
that only empty buildings would have been destroyed. Despite 
targeting the regime’s power structure, there was little evidence 
that Saddam Hussain’s authority had been weakened. On the 
contrary, surveillance cameras installed by UNSCOM as part of 
its long-term monitoring programme were no longer functioning 
Iraq proclaimed that UNSCOM’s disarmament work, under- 
taken over seven years, risked being written off. The attach 
failed to bring about a revolt within the Iraqi armed forces, and 
there was no proof that they had achieved their stated objective 
of degrading the regime’s ability to produce weapons of mass 
destruction. The bombings underscored and deepened divisions 
within the UN Security Council regarding policy towards Iraq, 
and some commentators argued that the UN itself had been 
discredited. A number of analysts considered that the air strikes 
had better served the long-term strategic objectives of Saddam 
Hussain’s regime than those of the USA anci its British ally. 

In an add:rass on 19 December 1998 announcing the end of 
‘Operation Desert Fox’, President Clinton outlined the main 
elements of future US strategy towards Iraq. Both the USA and 
United Kingdom would maintain a substantial military force in 
the Gulf, ready to carry out new strikes if necessary. Sianctions, 
which he described as ‘the most extensive in the history of the 
UNT, would be maintained. Inspectors from UNSCOM and the 
IAEA would resume their work, on condition that the Iraqi 
authorities demonstrated their preparedness to co-operate; if 
not, force would be used to eliminate all efforts by Iracj to 
resume a programme to develop weapons of mass destruction. 
Finally, the USA woulci se^ the overthrow of Saddam Hussain. 
France, Russia and China all criticized this pledge to seek the 
removal of Saddam Hussain, which— although supported by the 
British Government— caused considerable disquiet within the 
international community. In mid-January 1999 Prance sug- 
gested an alternative approach, proposing that the oil embargo 
should be revoked and UNSCOM replaced by a new organization 
which would concentrate its efforts on ensuring that Iraq was 
prevented from acquiring any new weapons of mass destruction, 
rather than seeking to trace and document past development 
programmes. Although the French proposals received broad 
support from the UN Secretary-General and from Russia, they 
were opposed by the USA, which claimed that to end the oil 
embargo would merely strengthen Saddam Hussain’s regime. 
The USA did, however, propose raising the existing limit on 
Iraqi oil sales under the terms of the ‘oil-for-food’ propamme 
in order to address the humanitarian needs of the Iraqi people. 
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Iraq, for its part, insisted that all sanctions must be ended and 
that under no circumstances would it contemplate the return 
of UNSCOM. Also in January the Iraqi parliam^t voted to 
renounce all commitments made to the UN Security Council, 
including Iraqi recognition of the Iraq-Kuwait border. 

In late January 1999 The Washington Post reported that it 
had been informed by US officials that the USA had been 
monitoring coded radio communications of Saddam Hussain’s 
personal security forces, using equipment secretly installed by 
UNSCOM weapons inspectors. It was stated that UNSCOM 
had quickly concluded that the Iraqi authorities did not intend 
to co-operate and were determined to hide evidence of their 
weapons programmes from the UN inspection teams. As 
Saddam Hussain’s personal security forces were charged with 
facilitating inspections, UNSCOM had found it necessary to 
penetrate their operations, thus providing an opportunity for 
the USA to gather intelligence about other aspects of the security 
forces’ operations. Scott Ritter, who had resigned from 
UNSCOM in August 1998, further claimed that the USA had 
later decided to install its own permanent surveillance equip- 
ment in sensitive sites, giving tiie US formidable intelligence 
capabilities within Iraq. Ritter, a controversial figure, had 
earlier admitted to having co-operated with Mossad, Qie Israeli 
intelligence service, in Ms efforts to expose Iraq’s weapons 
programmes. In late March 1999 the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration claimed in a televised documentary that, in its efforts to 
uncover Iraq’s weapons programmes, UNSCOM had developed 
dose links with the CIA and other Western intelligence services, 
using their expertise and personnel to penetrate Iraqi security 
services, but that the organization had increasingly been used 
as a ‘cover’, by the CIA in particular, to conduct intelligence 
operations in Lcaq. These operations had provided vital intellig- 
ence used to select targets during ‘Operation Desert Fox’. It 
was also claimed that Richard Butler had lost control over 
UNSCOM’s intelligence operations, some of wMch were carried 
out without his consent. The documentary concluded that the 
CIA had virtually taken over UNSCOM, seriously undermining 
the organization’s credibility. Iraq had for some time accused 
UNSCOM inspectors of acting as agents for Western intelhgence 
services, and these latest allegations strengthened calls witMn 
the UN Security Council for UNSCOM’s mandate to be termin- 
ated and a new system of monitoring introduced. Some commen- 
tators had long maintained that since the USA had no intention 
of agreeing to Hie ending of sanctions against Iraq while Saddam 
Hussain remained in power, it had always regarded UNSCOM 
as merely a useful means of gathering intelligence. 

By mid-January 1999 Iraq had aimed, but not fired, missiles 
at US and British aircraft patrolling the northern and southern 
air exclusion zones on several occasions, and for the first time 
in six years Iraqi jets had made sorties into these zones. Iraq 
declar^ that it would confront any infringement of its airspace 
and continue to challenge allied aircraft monitoring these zones. 
During the early months of 1999 US and British forces continued 
to attack military targets in both zones, extending the range of 
targets from suiface-to-air missile batteries to their command 
and control infrastructure, and began attacking some oil-related 
installations. Iraq insisted that the bombing of military installa- 
tions had resulted in civilian casualties. In March CMna urged 
the USA and the United Kingdom to end their air strikes against 
Iraq, and together with Russia continued to maintain that the 
‘no-fly’ zones were illegal because they had not been authorized 
by the UN. In April Russia strongly criticized the bombing of 
Iraqi oil installations. By mid-1999 US and British aircraft were 
reported to have made more than 200 multi-missile air strikes 
against Iraq since the end of ‘Operation Desert Fox’, with only 
a temporary pause in bombing raids in and around the northern 
‘no-fljr’ zone during the second half of March (during the mili tary 
preparations for NATO air strikes against Yugoslavia). It was 
estimated that some 55 Iraqis had been killed, and more than 
160 iiyured, in these attacks. 

Meanwhile, the UN Security Council had the difficult task of 
trying to establish a new poHcy towards Iraq. In an effort to 
formulate a basis for a new approach to Iraq following the 
December 1998 bombing campaign, the UN established three 
panels— to consider the question of Iraq’s weapons of mass 
destruction, to examine the issue of Kuwaiti prisoners of war, 
and to review the humanitarian situation— wMch reported in 
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March 1999. The panel on weapons took an uncomproimsing 
stance: it concluded that outstanding issues remained in almost 
every weapons category, notably those relating to Iraq’s biologi- 
cal weapons programme, and urged a reinforced continuous 
monitoring and verification system that would be both com- 
prehensive and intrusive, requiring full and free access to all 
suspect sites. Only minor concessions were made to the Russian 
and Chinese panel members, who had sought a more conciliatory 
approach. The panel investigating the fate of Kuwaiti prisoners 
of war and property looted in 1991 reported that Iraq had not 
yet supplied adequate mformation to the UN. The humanitarian 
panel, in contrast, adopted a more conciliatory position: its 
report stated that Iraq had fallen from relative affluence to 
massive poverty since 1991, with infant mortality and chronic 
malnutrition particularly serious problems. It recommended 
that Iraq shoffld be permitted to export as much oil as it could 
to ^ance goods under the ‘oil-for-food’ programme, and that 
production-sharing agreements with foreign companies should 
be allowed in order to increase output. Foreign companies might 
also be allowed to invest in other Iraqi export sectors. It adso 
recommended that ffle UN sanctions committee allow Iraq freely 
to import food, medicmes, agricultural equipment and basic 
educational supplies, but insisted that aU fhture revenues from 
oil exports shoffld continue to be deposited in UN accounts, and 
that foreign companies operating in Iraq should be monitored 
closely by the UN sanctions committee. The proposals suggested 
a radical revision of the UN sanctions regime. Iraq immefflately 
issued a memorandum denouncing the proposals of all three 
panels, declaring that tiiey merely re-presented old conclusions 
and provided a pretext for continued aggression by Iraq’s en- 
emies. Ath-Thawra, the organ of the Baath Party, stated that 
the Iraqi Government would continue to reject the proposals 
unless wide-ranging sanctions were lifted. 

In mid-April 1999 the United Kingdom and the Netherlands 
presented a proposal to the UN Security Council whereby 
UNSCOM would be replaced by a new and expanded weapons 
inspections body, to be known as the UN Commission for Inves- 
tigation, Inspection and Monitoring. Iraq would be required 
to grant the new commission’s inspection teams immediate, 
unconditional and unrestricted access to all areas, facilities, 
equipment, records and means of transportation. In return, the 
existing US $5, 250m. limit on the amount of oil that Iraq was 
permitted to sell under the ‘oil-for-food’ agreement would be 
abolished, and the plan recommended that the UN Secretary- 
General establish a committee to recommend ways of increasing 
Iraq’s oil production. There were also provisions temporarily to 
reduce Iraq’s contributions to the fund for victims of the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait. This initiative was an attempt to find a 
compromise that would be acceptable to all of the permanent 
members of the UN Security Council. Whereas Prance, Russia 
and China favoured a significant relaxation in sanctions, the 
USA insisted on maintaining a resolute stance towards Iraq. In 
June the United Kin^om and the Netiierlands revised tiieir 
proposal, recommenfflng that foreign companies should be 
allowed to invest in the Iraqi oil industry if the Iraqi Government 
co-operated with the proposed new weapons inspection organiza- 
tion, and that if co-operation continued the UN Security Council 
should suspend sanctions on all Iraqi exports. This decision 
would be reconsidered every four months, and a new system of 
fin ancial controls would be establish to prevent Iraq spending 
any of its export earnings on prohibited weapons. Sanctions 
would only be lifted when the new inspection organization was 
satisfied tiiat Iraq had complied with all of its disarmament 
obligations. The USA offered qualified support for the revised 
proposal, but the^ were indications that it had serious doubts 
about the effectiveness of arms inspections and was totally 
opposed to any lifting of UN controls on Iraqi export earnings. 
Some observers suspected that the USA would never agree to 
the lifting of sanctions while Saddam Hussain remained in 
power. Iraq predictably rejected the draft resolution, stating 
that a& it had complied with all obligations under UN resolutions 
sanctions should be lifted imm^ately. Russia, China and 
Prance also rejected the UK/Dutch proposal. Russia, for its part 
present^ its own draft resolution. It proposed that sanctions 
on civilian goods and the air and sea embargo should be lifted 
100 days after Iraq b^an co-operation with the new weapons 
inspection organization, which, under the Russian plan, would 


be made up of civil servants and not arms inspectors. The 
situation would then be reviewed on a monthly basis and 
sanctions reimposed if the UN reported that Iraq was failing to 
co-operate. The Russian proposal also provided for a relaxation 
in UN control over Iraqi export earnings and for foreign com- 
panies to be allowed to invest in the Iraqi oil industry. At a 
meeting held in New York in September between the Russian 
and Iraqi foreign ministers, Igor Ivanov promised that Russia 
would continue to work for the earliest repeal of sanctions. 
lYance also prepared a draft resolution which, like the Russian 
plan, proposed suspending sanctions once a new arms inspection 
organization had begun operations and called for UN control 
over Iraqi export earnings to be lifted. Meanwhile, US/UK air 
strikes, mainly directed at Iraqi air defences in the northern 
and southern ho-fly’ zones, continued during the second half 
of 1999. 

After months of stalemate a new resolution on Iraq (No. 1284) 
was eventually adopted by the UN Security Council in mid- 
December 1999. The resolution was prepared principally by the 
United Kingdom and was based on the earlier UK/Duteh draft 
proposal. It did not secure unanimous support in the Securily 
Council and three permanent members, Russia, China and 
France, remained critical and abstained from the vote. Under 
the terms of the new resolution UNSCOM is replaced by the 
UN Monitoring, Verification and Inspection Commission 
(UNMO\n;C)— made up of personnel dravm from ‘the broadest 
possible geographical base’. The new Commission's staff, more- 
over, will be International civil servants’ accountable to the UN 
Secretariat and not military or intelligence personnel temp- 
orarily seconded as in the case of UNSCOM. UNMOVIC is 
charged with putting in place a reinforced system of ongoing 
monitoring and verification and identifying additional sites to 
be included within the arms inspection programme. If Iraq co- 
operates fully with UNMOVIC for a period of four months, 
sanctions on trade, excluding military and related imports, 
vrill be suspended, and the suspension extended subject to a 
satisfactory review at regular intervals by the UN Securily 
Council. Once trade sanctions have been suspended, the resolu- 
tion provides for new financial arrangements to be put in place 
to ensure that Iraq does not acquire prohibited items. With 
immediate effect, the Mmit on Iraqi oil exports is removed (in 
practice Iraqi oil production is already near full capacity and 
massive investment is needed from foreign companies to 
increase production) and Iraq may now spend a proportion of 
its oil revenues on locally produced goods rather than solely on 
imports. A group of experts was to report on the state of Iraq’s 
oil industry, provide advice on boosting production and export 
capacity and on the involvement of foreign oil companies in tiie 
sector. Responsibility for the approval of contracts for spare 
parts for the oil industry, which previously lay with tibe 
Sanctions Committee, was transferred to another group of 
experts who were instructed to expedite applications. Lists of 
imported humanitarian items are to be drawn up that will no 
longer require approval from the sanctions committee. The 
committee was also instructed to speed up approval of other 
contracts for humanitarian imports. Iraq is still liable for the 
full costs of UNMOVIC although the allocation of 30% of revenue 
from the ‘oil-for-food’ programme destined for the UN Compens- 
ation Commission was suspended for six months. Despite a 
number of concessions to Iraq, notably on the composition of 
UNMOVIC, and some changes to the humanitarian relief prog- 
ramme, the resolution was regarded as a reiteration of the hard- 
line position long advocated by the USA and the United Kingdom 
and their determination to continue the arms inspection prog- 
ramme before considering the suspension of sanctions. One 
source described the resolution as ‘a combination of compromise 
and ambiguity’ that was sufficient to ensure its adoption but 
which left many important issues unresolved. The state-con- 
trolled Iraqi press condemned the resolution, reiterated Iraq’s 
determination not to allow the return of UN weapons inspectors, 
and demanded that sanctions should be lifted immediately and 
without conditions. Babel, the newspaper owned by Saddam 
Hussain’s elder son Uday, protested that the resolution aimed 
to convert Iraq into a colony governed from outside using Iraqi 
funds, md also e:^ressed its fhistration with Russia, France 
and China for failing to prevent its adoption. By mid-2000 Iraq 
showed no signs of compromising. 
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In late January 2000, after much negotiation and some delay, 
the UN Security Council unanimously agreed to the appoint- 
ment of Hans Blix of Sweden, the recenfiy retired director of 
the IAEA, as executive director of UNMOVIC. As head of the 
IAEA Blix had been criticised by the USA for not taking a 
tougher stance in his dealings with Iraq— -I AEA inspections 
were less intrusive than those of UNSCOM-and for suggesting 
that UNSCOM should move on from investigating Iraqis past 
weapons progra mm es and concentrate on monitoring the cur- 
rent situation. A team of IAEA inspectors, led by an Egyptian 
national, carried out routine checks on nuclear facilities in Iraq 
in late J^uary - the first such visit since 1998 - and commented 
with satisfaction on Iraqi co-operation. Meanwhile, The New 
York Times claimed that satellite photographs and US intellig- 
ence reports had shown that Iraq had succeeded in rebuilding 
military and industrial sites damaged during ‘Operation Desert 
Fox*. It reported that the Clinton Administration was concerned 
that as a result of the absence of UN weapons inspectors Iraq 
was continuing its pursuit of biological and weapons. 

At the beginning of February 2000 the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross released a damning report on the effect 
of sanctions on Iraq. It stated that the ‘oil-for-food* programme 
had failed to halt the collapse of the country’s health system 
and the deterioration of water supplies; and highlighted the 
plight of children, noting that infant mort^ty had trebled since 
1990. In nud-Februaiy the head of the ‘oil-for-food’ programme 
in Baghdad, Hans von Sponeck, and Jutta Burghardt, head of 
the UN’s World Food Programme m Iraq, resigned over the 
disastrous effects of UN sanctions on the most vulnerable in 
Iraqi society and the inadequacy of the UN’s humanitarian 
programme. Von Sponeck, in particular, like his predecessor, 
Denis HaUiday, had become increasingly outspoken about the 
damage caused by sanctions to the fabric of Iraqi society. In 
response to the resignations the US State Department, which 
had regarded von Sponeck as too sympathetic to Lraq, declared 
that concern should focus on the Iraqi Government’s re^al to 
spend hard currency for the welfare of the Iraqi people. 

The team of UN-appointed oil experts (see above) which 
visited Iraq in Januaiy 2000 subsequently reported tMt Iraq 
would prefer short-term technical service contracts in the oil 
industry rather than significant long-term investment or prod- 
uction-sharing agreements under Qie UN ‘oil-for-food’ prog- 
ramme. On 31 March the UN Security Coundl agreed 
unanimously to double to US $l,200m. the amount that Iraq 
may spend each year on spare parts and equipment for the 
oil industry. The Security Coundl also approved measures to 
accelerate procedures for the approval of contracts under the 
‘oil-for-food’ programme by the sanctions committee. To this end 
four lists of goods had been drawn up that were subject to 
accelerated procedures for approval and covered food, educa- 
tional supplies, pharmaceuticds and basic medical equipment 
and standard agricultural equipment and supplies. On taking 
up his appointment as head of UNMOVIC in March, Hans Blix 
declared his determination to insist on unrestricted access for 
his inspectors to sites in Iraq, but also stressed that UNMOVIC’s 
role was not to humiliate Iraq. He stated that no member 
of UNMOVIC would be permitted to share any intelligence 
information about Iraq’s armaments programmes obtained 
during their work or communicate sudi information to any 
national government. Some former members of UNSCOM would 
work for UNMOVIC, allowing it to take advantage of their 
experience and also providing continuity. Significantly, Blix 
admitted that in his opinion UNMOVIC would be unable to 
verify with certainty &at all Iraq’s nuclear, biological and 
chemical weapons programmes had been dismantled and sug- 
gested that the Security Council must determine what it 
regarded as an acceptable goal to aim for. 

In early April 2000 a sinall private aircraft cmying a party 
of anti-sanctions campaigners, led by an Italian member of 
the European Parliament, Vittorio Sgarbi, fiew via Jordan to 
Baghdad, thus deliberately fiouting the UN embs^o on fiights 
to Iraq as a protest against UN sanctions. Also in April Tony 
Hall became the first American congressman to visit Iraq since 
1990 in order to assess the impact of a decade of sanctions. He 
expressed his deep concern about the extent of the suffering 
inflicted on ordinary Iraqis. Earlier in the year 70 members of 
Congress had written to President Clinton urging him to sepa- 


rate broad economic sanctions from the military embargo 
against Iraq. However, although the anti-sanctions movement 
was gaining strength in the USA, in the run-up to presidential 
dections no major political figure was prepared to chahenge 
ftYiRting policy on sanctions or to make Iraq an election issue. 
In late April the Iraqi foreign minister, Muh amm ad Saeed 
as-Sahaf, wrote to the UN Secretary-General insisting that 
continued US air strikes against Iraq targeted not only defence 
systems but also civilians, and demanded compensation for loss 
of life and damage to property resulting from tiie bombing. Iraq 
claimed that 16 civilians had been killed in three separate 
US attacks in tiie ‘no-fisr’ zones in early April. France, which 
remained strongly critical of the unilaterally declared ‘no-fly’ 
zones, expressed profound unease at these attacks. Earlier Iraq 
claimed that 295 people had been killed and 860 injured by 
Western air strikes on its northern and southern regions since 
the end of ‘Operation Desert Fox’. In late June an Iraqi shot dead 
two employees of the UN Food and Agriculture Organization in 
Baghdad in a failed attempt to take them hostage as a protest 
against UN sanctions. In early July the USA alleged that Iraq 
had carried out several tests of short-range missiles. Although 
these are permitted under UN Resolution 687 of April 1991, the 
USA insisted they proved that Iraq remained a threat that must 
be contained. Later that month the Iraqi interior minister wrote 
to the UN Secretary-General accusing the USA and the United 
Kingdom of blocking 30 contracts for sanitary equipment worth 
USil07m. submitted by Iraq under the ‘oil-for-food’ prog- 
ramme. 

RELATIONS WITH NEIGHBOURING STATES 

Since the end of the conflict in the Gulf in 1990-91 Jordan had 
continued to distance itself from Saddam Hussain’s regime and 
on a number of occasions King Hussein spoke publicly of the 
need for political change in Iraq. However, the defections of 
Saddam Hussain’s sons-in-law in August 1995 marked a sharp 
deterioration in relations between the two coimtries. Jordan 
immediately granted the two men political asylum and shortly 
after their defection Kmg Hussein praised Hussain Kamel as a 
great patriot and strongly criticized the Iraqi leader, accusing 
him of planning a new invasion of Kuwait and of Saudi Arabia’s 
oil-rich eastern province. The King also referred at length to 
the period when Iraq was under Hashemite rule and to the brief 
union between Jordan and Iraq, although he denied that he 
was seeking to revive a Hashemite claim to Iraq. Iraq’s response 
to King Hussein’s remarks was muted and despite their political 
differences economic co-operation between the two countries 
continued. Iraq remained Jordan’s principal supplier of oil, and 
Jordan remained Iraq’s most important link with the interna- 
tional community. King Hussein acknowledged that it would be 
difficult to sever all economic links with Iraq and refused a 
request by the USA to increase the pressure on Saddam Hussain 
by closing Jordan’s border with Iraq, althou^ border controls 
were tightened. In October King Hussein renewed his criticism 
of the Iraqi regime, denouncing the presidential elections there 
as a farce. He also made contact with Iraqi opposition groups 
based in London, United Kingdom, and promoted the idea of a 
congress in Amman to bring the different factions together in 
order to discuss political change in Iraq. However, the Iraqi 
opposition groups vociferously objected to the King’s suggestion 
of a federal approach to Iraq’s political future on the grounds 
that it might lead to the fragmentation of the country. In April 
1996 Jordan gave permission for the stationing of US fighter 
aircraff at an air force base at Azraq to assist in l£e enforcement 
of the air exclusion zone in southern Iraq. Diplomatic sources 
in Washington, DC, reiterated that the USA had promised 
military support for Jordan in the event of an attack by Iraq. 
However, the Jordanian Government insisted that it would not 
permit the country to be used as a base for attacks against 
Iraq. Nevertheless, King Hussein had met with Iraqi opposition 
leaders in London in March and allowed the INA to open an 
office in Amman. At the end of June it was reported that US, 
British, Saudi Arabian and Jordanian intelligence officers had 
met in Saudi Arabia in January and that they had agreed that 
Amman would become the centre of operations for the Iraqi 
opposition. They agreed to support the INA, which had been 
established in 1990 with funding from Saudi Arabia. The ENA 
claims to have contacts with high-ranking officers in the Iraqi 
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aimed forces and favours a decisive coup (Tetat that would 
depose Saddam Hussain but leave the country intect. It was 
also reported that US President Clinton had authorized a gr^t 
of some £6m. to finance the INA*s operations in Amman, which 
include radio broadcasts to most parts of Iraq. Additional funds 
were to be provided by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and several other 
Arab countries. Speaking in Washington, DC, in June, the 
Jordanian Minister of Information stated that Jordan preferred 
to support the INA because its rival, the INC, had no credibility 
in either Iraq or Jordan. (The INC, an umbrella organization of 
some 30 groups, which is based in Kurdish-controlled northern 
Iraq, has been paralysed by internal dissent.) In May 1996 
relations with Iraq deteriorated further after the murder of a 
Jordanian student in Baghdad, tlie fifth Jordanian student to 
have been killed in Iraq since the beginning of the year. With 
growing concern for Jordanian nationals living in Iraq* the 
Jordanian Prime Minister informed the Iraqi authorities that 
he held them responsible for the safety of all Jordanians living 
in Iraq and recalled Jordan’s ambassador firom Baghdad for 
consultations. 

Some observers regarded Jordan’s dramatic break with 
Saddam Hussain and its rapprochement with Saudi Arabia and 
the Gulf states as part of a plan carefully orchestrated by the 
USA to redraw the political map of the region with the aim of 
further isolating Iraq, politically and economically. In April 
1996, when it was revealed that Turkey had signed a secret 
militaiy agreement with Israel earlier in the year, some analysts 
argued that a new strategic partnership was emerging in the 
region, bringing together the USA, Israel, Turkey and Jordan 
in a mili tary union designed essentially to protect Israeli and 
US interests and to isolate those states opposed to them. Both 
the Egyptian and Syrian Governments expressed disquiet at 
Jordan’s new policy towards Iraq, fearing that they were being 
excluded firom plans for Iraq’s fixture after the faU of Saddam 
Hussain. Syria condemned the defector, Hussain Kamel, and 
stated its commitment to preserving Iraq’s territorial integrity, 
and its opposition to foreign interference in the country’s 
internal affairs. These sentiments were appreciated in Iraq and 
the Iraqi Minister of Foreign Affairs stated that Iraq was willing 
to build new relations with any Arab country. However, in view 
of the long-standing differences between the two regimes, any 
significant improvement in relations appeared unlikely. Lideed, 
in April Syria hosted a congress of Iraqi opposition groups, 
including tiie SCIRI, the PUK and the newly formed Hizb al- 
Watan, or Homeland Party. Nevertheless, it was alleged that 
Saddam Hussain had conducted a clandestine meeting with the 
Syrian President, Hafiz al-Assad, on the Syrian-Iraqi border in 
early May to discuss common issues including Turkeys military 
agreement with Israel, although some sources maintained that 
the meeting was only attended by their representatives. 

In October 1995 Sheikh Zayed, the President of the UAE, 
appealed for the lifting of the UN-imposed sanctions on Iraq 
and for reconciliation between Iraq and the Gulf states. His 
remarks were criticized by Saudi ^^abia and Kuwait, which, 
together with Bahrain, continued to express extreme disap- 
proval of Saddam Hussain’s regime. Oman and Qatar, however, 
like the UAE, have pursued more condHatoiy policies towards 
Iraq. In March 1995 the Iraqi Minister of Foreign Affairs had 
visited Doha for talks with his Qatari counterpart, after which 
the Qatari Government expressed surprise that economic 
sanctions on Iraq had not been lifted. The Kuwait National 
Committee for Missing People and Prisoners of War claimed in 
1994 that 625 Kuwaiti nationals were stiU in detention, or 
missing, in Iraq, and the fate of missing persons remains a 
major obstacle to any future normalization of relations between 
the two countries. Since mid-1996 Iraqi and Kuwaiti oflSlcials 
have held meetings in the mutual border area to discuss the fate 
of those not accounted for. The meetings have been conducted in 
closed sessions under the auspices of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross (ICRC), and have been attended by 
international observers. Although the Iraqi (jovemment stated 
that it was holding no Kuwaiti prisoners of war, in late 1997 
Kuwait c laim ed to be in possession of documentation, given to 
the ICRC by Iraq, relating to 126 Kuwaiti prisoners of war. In 
Jifiy 1998 delegations finm both coxmtries met in Geneva for 
lii^y confidential* discussions on this issue. Iraq was the only 
state not invited to the emergency summit meeting of Arab 


League member states in Cairo, Egypt, at the end of June, 
because of what I^esident Mubarak of Egypt referred to as 
‘continuing sensitivities’. However, the final commumqu4 of the 
meeting urged all Arabs to oppose any policy that affected the 
territorial integrity of Iraq. In September US missile attacks 
against targets in southern Iraq were condemned by several 
Arab states, including Jordan and Saudi Arabia, both of which 
refiised to allow their air bases to be used for new US air strikes 
against Iraq. Kuwait, however, reluctantly endorsed the US 
attacks and allowed the reinforcement of US military forces 
stationed in the emirate. At the GCC’s annual summit meeting 
in Qatar in December, the UAE again requested reconciliation 
with Iraq, but this initiative was rejected by the other member 
states. The summit also condemned Iraq’s failure to implement 
aU UN resolutions pertaining to the Gulf War, indicating that 
any normalization of relations between Iraq and the Gulf states 
would be dependent on Baghdad fulfilling the terms of those 
resolutions. The UAE, meanwhile, continued to send food and 
medical supplies to Iraq. 

At the end of 1996 Jordan attempted to improve relations 
with Iraq by sending a ministerial delegation to Baghdad, the 
&st high-level meeting between officials of the two countries 
since August 1995. King Hussein reportedly had been opposed 
to any relaxation of sanctions against Saddam Hussain’s regime 
until Iraq’s acceptance of Resolution 986. The Iraqi forei^ and 
trade ministers held talks with the Jordanian Prime kfinister 
in Amman in December at which Jordanian industrialists were 
informed that they would be given preference when Iraq began 
placing orders for the supply of basic goods. Nevertheless, the 
MA was permitted to maintain its office in Amman, despite 
reports that it had been infiltrated by Iraqi agents. The Jor- 
danian Government repeatedly asserted that Jordan would not 
be used as a base for armed operations against the Iraqi regime. 
Suggestions of improved relations between Syria and Iraq 
emerged in May 1997, when an economic delegation from Syria 
which included the Chairman of the Federation of Syrian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and six other Syrian businessmen met the 
Iraqi Minister of Trade, Muhammad Mahdi Salih, in Baghdad 
to discuss possible Syrian exports to Iraq following the imple- 
mentation of the ‘oil-for-food’ agreement. On 2 June, as discus- 
sions on bilateral trade agreements proceeded, border crossings 
between the two countries, which had remained closed for 18 
years, were reopened. Contracts worth US $20m. (for Syrian 
exports of food and medicines to Iraq) were signed during the 
visit. An Iraqi delegation led by the head of the Baghdad 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry visited Damascus in June. 
The import of goods to Iraq through Syrian ports and the 
reopening of the oil pipeline from Iraq to the Mediterranean 
through Syria, which h^ been closed since 1982, were discussed 
and agreement was reached to open three border posts. The 
Iraqi Minister of Foreign Affairs, Muhammad Saeed as-Sahaf, 
was keen to portray these contacts as a major diplomatic 
breakthraugh, whereas Syrian officials were more cautious and 
emphasized the fact that the economic links proposed were in 
accordance with UN resolutions. Syria’s willingness to improve 
its relations with Iraq appeared to be strongly influenced by its 
concerns about Turkey’s military co-operation with Israel, and 
Turkey’s recent military operations in northern Iraq. In Jime 
Iraq closed down Voice of Arab Syria, a raflo station established 
in the late 1970s in B^hdad, which had been broadcasting 
attacks on the Assad regime, and the foUowing month the Syrian 
Government curtailed the operations of Radio Voice of Iraq, a 
radio station which had been broadcasting anti-Iraqi propa- 
ganda since 1980. In August the Syrian Chamber of Commerce 
obtained a contract for exports to Iraq worth $13m., and further 
economic co-operation between the two countries was encour- 
aged by UN approval of a new border crossing at al-Walid. 
Despite considerable progress in re-establishing economic links, 
at the end of September Muhammad Saeed as-Sahaf voiced 
fimstration at the slow pace of rapprochement with Syria. How- 
ever, at the end of the year, as tension between Iraq and the 
USA moisted, the Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister, Tareq Aziz, 
was received in Damascus by the Syrian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Farouk ash-Shara, the first public meeting between 
senior ministers of the two countries for 17 years. After the 
meeting there were reports that ash-Shara travelled to Riyadh 
with a communication from President Assad to King Fahd, 
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detailing proposals for reintegrating Iraq into the Arab Ibid’. It 
was also claimed that Iraq was prepared to a goodwill 
concession to Kuwait by providing information on alleged 
Kuwaiti prisoners of war held in Iraq. Tareq Aziz was also 
officially received in Cairo, and, although he did not meet 
Resident Mubarak, his visits to Syria and Egypt were viewed 
in some quaii;ers as a significant diplomatic victory for Saddam 
Hussain’s re^e. In early Febru^ 1998, when the USA sought 
renewed regional support for air strikes against Iraq, Syria 
strongly opposed such action. President Assad received as-Sahaf 
in Damascus on 10 February, the first time that he had met 
publicly with a senior Iraqi official since the early 1980s. In 
March lyad ash-Shatti, the Syrian Minister of Health, became 
the first Syrian minister to visit Baghdad for almost 20 years. 
Kuwait, however, re m ained firmly opposed to any rehabilitation 
of Iraq under Saddam Hussain, and a meeting of the GCC in 
Kuwait in late December 1997 demanded that Iraq comply with 
all UN Security Council resolutions ^without selection’ and 
blamed the Iraqi leader for the continued suffering of the Iraqi 
people. Earlier in the year pressure from the Kuwaiti Govern- 
ment had fimstrated efforts by Baghdad to re-establish liriVs 
with Lebanon. In February 1998 Kuwait was the only Arab 
state which publicly supported US demands for new air strikes 
against Iraq. In March Kuwait’s First Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sheikh Sabah al-Ahmad al- 
Jaber as-Sabah, stated that normalization of relations with Iraq 
would be possible only when Baghdad had formally apologized 
for the invasion of Kuwait, implemented all relevant UN resolu- 
tions and released all Kuwaiti prisoners of war. Saudi Arabia 
did not publicly support US recommendations for the use offeree 
against Iraq in February 1998 but some analysts speculated that 
the USA would have been permitted to launch inilitary strikes 
from Saudi bases if diplomatic efforts had failed to defuse 
the crisis. Although anxious to see Iraq’s territorial integrity 
maintained, Saudi Arabia has continued to resist Iraq’s reinteg- 
ration into the Arab world. 

In Jordan, meanwhile, Abdul-Karim Kabariti, a vociferous 
critic of Iraq, was replaced as Prime Minister in March 1997 by 
Abd as-Salam al-Majali, who attempted to improve relations 
with Iraq, ordering ffie closure, in July, of an INC-controUed 
radio station estabhshed in 1996. In December the execution in 
Baghdad of four young Jordanians convicted, by Iraqi courts, of 
smuggling activities, was denounced by Edng Hussein as a 
lieinous crime’, and prompted widespread popular outrage in 
Jordan. The Jordanian Government expelled almost one-half of 
the total number of Iraqi diplomatic staff in Amman and recalled 
its charge d’affaires from Baghdad. In an attempt to defuse the 
situation, Iraq commuted the death sentence imposed on a fiffh 
Jordanian convicted of a similar charge, and promised the 
release of other Jordanians in Iraqi prisons. Iraq’s deputy 
ambassador to Jordan, Hikmat al-Hajou, his wife and a promi- 
nent Iraqi businessman were among the casualties of a multiple 
murder in Amman in Januaiy 1998, prompting speculation that 
Iraqi Government agents had been involved in the incident; the 
murders threatened to exacerbate tensions between the two 
countries. However, Mowing the arrests of several Jordanians 
on charges connected to the murders, the Jordanian Minister 
of tiie Interior, Nadhir Rashid, insisted that the attack had 
not been politically motivated and had no connection with 
nei^bouring countries. During the crisis over UNSCOM inspec- 
tions in February, the Jordanian authorities urged Iraq to 
comply with UN resolutions regarding weapons inspections but 
also stated that they would not allow Jordanian territory or 
airspace to be used in an attadt on Iraq. Widespread popular 
support for Iraq prevailed throughout the crisis, although the 
Jordanian Government prohibit^ pro-Iraqi demonstrations. 
Following the death of King Hussein of Jordan in February 
1999, his successor, King AduUah, made efforts to improve 
bilateral relations and publicly expressed his concern for the 
plight of the Iraqi people. There was speculation that Jordan 
might close the offices of the INA in Amman and ban an Iraqi 
opposition radio station from broadcasting firom the kingdom in 
the hope that Iraq would not exploit the uncertain political 
situation in Jordan by fomenting unrest. In January 2000 the 
two countries renewed their annual trade and oil protocols. 
Under the new oil agreement half of the crude oil and derivatives 
supplied to Jordan by Iraq will be free of charge, while the 


fl-nnufll trade protocol was increased in value from US $200m. 
to $300m., a move welcomed by Jordanian businessmen. Some 
sources argued that as the first priority of Jordan’s new ruler 
was the country’s troubled economy, he had been persuaded to 
avoid taking a political stand against Saddam Hussain’s regime 
and to work towards strengthening trade relations. In mid-July 
Vice-President Ramadan visited Amman, where he held talks 
with King Abdullah and the new Jordanian Prime Mnister, 
Abd ar-Raout ar-Rawabdeh, a supporter of closer ties with Iraq. 

In June 1998 Egypt’s Minister of Supply and Trade, Ahmad 
Gueily, became the first senior Egyptian official to visit Baghdad 
since 1991. He took part in talks regarding the sale of Egyptian 
food products to Iraq under the terms of the ‘oil-for-food’ pro- 
gramme. Iraq made some efforts to improve relations with Egypt 
during the year, but with limited success. The two countries are 
traditional rivals within the Arab world, and Egypt’s tentative 
moves towards dialogue with Iraq were interpreted by some 
analysts as merely a means of pressurizing the USA to advance 
the Arab-Israeli peace process. Iraq’s relations with its Arab 
neighbours deteriorated sharply at the end of the year in the 
wake of ‘Operation Desert Fox’. While there were popular 
demonstrations across the Arab world in support of Iraq, 
Saddam Hussain denounced those Arab leaders closely allied 
with the USA, and urged their people to rise up against them. 
Iraq’s demands to be included in preliminary discussions in 
advance' of the Arab League meeting in Cairo in late January 
1999 were rejected. In the same month demands by the Iraqi 
National Assembly for the restoration of lands lost to Kuwait 
as a result of the UN border demarcation of 1993-94 caused 
particular unease. Commercial relations between Iraq and Syria 
continued to develop, and in late May 1999 the Iraqi Minister 
of Transport and Communications stated that talks were being 
held with Syria to restore railway links closed for some 20 years. 
However, little progress was recorded in improving relations at 
a politick level. In July Saddam Hussain condemned Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait for allowing US and UK warplanes to use 
their air bases for the surveillance of the southern ‘no-fiy’ zone 
and described both countries as ‘accomplices to US aggression’. 

Iraq’s strong support for Serbia during the Kosovo crisis was 
in sh^ contrast to the position adopted in most of the Arab 
world, where solidarity was expressed for the ethnic Albanian 
inhabitants of the province. Nevertheless, in September 1999, 
for the first time since the 1990-91 Gulf Crisis, the Arab League 
invited Iraq to chair a meeting of foreign ministers in Cairo at 
which the atmosphere was described as ‘positive’. However, a 
meeting of GCC foreign ministers that month blamed the Iraqi 
Government for the suffering of the Iraqi people and urged Iraq 
to comply with aU UN resolutions and demonstrate its peaceful 
intentions towards its neighbours. In November the GCC again 
urged Iraq to comply with all UN resolutions, but US efforts to 
persuade the Gulf states to support the exiled Iraqi opposition 
proved unsuccessful. In April 2000 the UAE and Bahrain re- 
opened their embassies in Baghdad for the first time since Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait, leaving only Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
among the six GCC member states without diplomatic repre- 
sentation in Iraq. 

Iraq’s relations with Turkey deteriorated in early 1995. In 
March Turkish armed forces mounted a major operation to 
destroy PKK bases in the Kurdish enclave in northern Iraq (see 
above), and although the troops were withdrawn in May a 
smaller force crossed the border again in July. These actions, 
and statements by the Turkish President, StQeyman Demirel, 
revived fears of a Turkish claim to the former Ottoman province 
of Mosul. In a number of interviews with the Turkish media in 
May, Demirel stated that the alignment of the border with Iraq 
was wrong and that certain ac^ustments were needed to improve 
Turkey’s security. He also pointed out that that the province of 
Mosul was still Ottoman territory when the Turkish Republic 
was founded in 1923 and had not become part of Iraq until 
1929. Although Turkish officials emphasized that only minor 
border changes were being suggested, the President’s comments 
were denounced by Iraq. However, the appointment of a new 
Turkish Government under Prime Minister Necmettin Erbakan 
was followed by an improvement in relations between Iraq and 
Turkey, and in mid-August 1996 the two countries signed a 
‘mutual understanding’ memorandum which provided for 
improved political and economic links, increased trade and the 
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construction of a gas pipeline. Under the agreement Turkey 
indicated that it hoped to supply all of Iraq’s food imports and 
to receive payment in Iraqi oil. Turkey insisted that the ‘oil-for- 
food’ agreement had been signed withm the framework of UN 
Resolution 986. However, some analysts observed that the 
memorandum was politically inspired and unlikely to have any 
tangible results. At the end of August, Turkey condemned Iraq’s 
invasion of the Kurdish enclave but did not endorse US missile 
attacks against Iraq in early September. Turkey did announce, 
however, that it was establishing a security zone in northern 
Iraq (just south of the border) which woidd be patrolled by 
Turkish army units, and launched new attacks against PKK 
bases in the Kurdish enclave. Iran, Egypt, Jordan and Syria 
demanded that Turkey cease actions which threatened ^e 
territorial integrity of Iraq. In May 1997 a major new Turkish 
assault on PKK bases in northern Iraq was condemned by Iraq 
and several other Arab countries, notably Syria. Before ^e 
invasion, Turkey had accused both Syria and Iran of mobilizing 
troops along the border with northern Iraq and providing sup- 
port for the PKK Cautious moves by Syria to improve relations 
with Iraq (see above) were attributed, in part, to growing concern 
in Damascus over Turkish actions in northern Iraq and to 
Turkey’s 1996 military co-operation agreement with Israel. The 
UN Secretary-Greneral, Kofi Annan, demanded the withdrawal 
of Turkish troops from the area and declared that UN relief 
operations, as well as food supplies to the Kurdish "enclave, 
could be jeopardized by the invasion. The USA, however, anxious 
to ‘disengage’ from northern Iraq, appeared to support the 
IWkish intervention. Despite Turke 5 ^s military operations in 
northern Iraq, economic linkg between the two countries showed 
some improvement. In July Turkey revoked its ban on border 
trade with Iraq and in September an official of the Turkish 
Minis try of Foreign Affairs visited Baghdad to discuss economic 
co-operation. During the visit agreement was reached on in- 
creasing the number of Turkish diplomats in Baghdad and on 
the transfer of Turkish prisoners held in Iraq to prisons in 
Turkey. At the end of September, however, Turkish forces again 
invaded northern Iraq, and although the campaign was smaller 
in scale than that of May, Turkish troops were reported to have 
penetrated much deeper into Iraqi territory. Iraq protested to 
the UN, portraying the Turkish invasion as part of a US-Zionist 
campaign aimed at ‘the Arab nations’. Although its aims in 
nortbem Iraq appeared to be limited to the removal of PKK 
bases there, Syria and the Kurdish groups insisted that Turkey 
still had designs on Mosul and Kirkuk. In May 1998 the Iraqi 
Minister of Forei^ Affairs repeated claims that Turkey was 
violating international law by building several dams on the 
Euphrates and Tigris rivers without consultation with other 
riparian nations. 

In February 1999 Tareq Aziz visited Ankara for talks with 
the new Turkish premier, Biilent Ecevit. None the less, Iraq’s 
efforts to improve relations with Turkey appeared to make litde 
progress, as the Turkish imlitaiy had made it clear to Ecevit 
that it would not accept any change to the existing policy of 
allowing the USA and United Kingdom to use Turkish air bases 
to patrol the northern ‘no-fly’ zone. In early July Iraq condemned 
a new invasion by Turkish forces into northern Iraq in an 
operation against PKKbases there. Some 15,000 Tu rkish troops, 
supported hy helicopters and filter aircraft, were reported to 
have taken part in the operation. In April 2000 Turkish troops 
again crossed the border into northern Iraq to attack PKK bases 
in the Kurdish enclave. 

Iraq has expressed disquiet at Iran’s growing involvement in 
the conflict between Kuidish factions in the Kurdish enclave 
(see above). Disputes over the qpiestion of prisoners of war from 
the 1980-88 Iran-Iraq War, and each country’s support for the 
other’s opponents, have prevented any significant improvement 
in relations. Early in 1996 Iraq urged Iran to adopt an ‘objective 
and serious approach’ to their relations, based on respect for 
each country's sovereignty and non-interference in each other’s 
internal a ffair s. Later in 1996 there were unconfirmed reports 
of Ira nian mihtary intervention in northern Iraq, where the 
Iraman Government had developed a range of activities, 
including the supply of humanitarian relief. One of the justifica- 
tions given by Iraqp officials for Iraq’s intervention in the Kur- 
dish enclave in August was the need to address Iran’s growing 
influenx^ there. In November Saddam Hussain sent an envoy 


to Tehran to inform the Iranian leadership that he wished to 
achieve good relations with Iran and to engage in discussions 
concerning regional issues, as well as the release of prisoners 
of war. After the visit, Iran released more than 700 Iraqi 
prisoners of war and indicated that it was willing to discuss the 
release of other prisoners in order to foster improved relations. 
According to Iraqi sources, more than 18,000 Iraqi prisoners of 
the Iran-Iraq War are still being held in Iran. Several visits 
were undertaken at ministerial level during 1997, and in August 
Saddam Hussain offered to allow Iranian pilgrims to visit Shi‘a 
holy shrines in Iraq. 'The Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the two 
countries held t alks at the UN in New York in late September, 
but the Iraqi foreign minister stated that further gestures of 
reconciliation from Tehran, in particular the return of Iraqi 
fighter aircraft that had landed in Iran at the beginning of the 
1990-91 Gulf War, were necessary if relations were to improve. 
A few days later Iranian military aircraft attacked bases of an 
Iranian opposition group, the Mujahidin-e-Khalq, near 
Baghdad. In December 1997 Iraqi Vice-President Taha Yassin 
Ramadan held talks with the new Iranian President, Sayed 
Muhammad Khatami, at a summit meeting of the Organization 
of the Islamic Conference in Tehran. Iran was opposed to US 
demands for renewed air strikes against Iraq in February 1998, 
but in March US officials welcomed Iranian efforts to curtail 
the illegal export of Iraqi oil through Iranian territorial waters. 
In early April it was reported that some 1,500 Iraqi and 89 
Iranian prisoners of the 1980-88 war had been exchanged by 
the two sides as part of an arrangement to release 5,592 Iraqi 
and 250 Iranian prisoners of war. In May 1998 the two countries 
embarked on an unprecedented joint operation to locate the 
remains of soldiers Mlled in the Iran-Iraq War. 

There was considerable disquiet in Baghdad at the beginning 
of 1998 when Iran successfully tested medium-range missiles. 
Indeed, a number of analysts argued that Iraq’s determination 
to resume its weapons programmes was motivated more by 
fears that a number of its neighbours were acquiring or 
expanding their arsenal of weapons of mass destruction rather 
than by a desire to threaten neighbouring states. Relations with 
Iran became tenser still after &e murders in southern Iraq in 
the first half of 1998 of two senior Shi‘a clerics, both Iranians. 
Iraqi opposition sources claimed that the Iraqi (Government was 
responsible for the killings, and while Iran avoided directly 
accusing Iraq of responsibility, it urged the Iraqi authorities to 
make every effort to protect Shi‘a religious leaders in Iraq. Later 
m the year Tareq Aziz asserted that despite Iraqi efforts to 
improve relations, Iran had not ‘fully responded’ to these initia- 
tives. Further tension arose in early 1999 when (he Mujahidin- 
e-Khalq assassinated the Iranian deputy chief of staff. Iraq, for 
its part, accused the‘ Iranian-backed Shi‘a opposition group, 
SCIRI, of fomenting violent demonstrations in the southern city 
of Basra. In mid-April both countries deployed troops along the 
border and a further deterioration in relations was only avoided 
through the exchange of bodies of soldiers killed during the 
Iran-Iraq War. In February and March 2000 the Miyahidin-e- 
Khalq launched new attacks against what it claimed were 
militaiy and official targets in Tehran. However, the Iranian 
authorities claimed that the attacks had been carried out in 
residential areas and had caused civilian casualties. Several 
days after the second attack mortar fire in a residential area in 
Bagdad was reported to have killed five people and injured 38. 
Iraq accused agents of the Iranian regime of carrying out this 
attack and the funeral of those killed developed into a protest 
gainst Iran, the first since the end of the Iran-Iraq War. Earlier 
in March a US initiative to improve relations with Iran had 
aroused concern in Iraq. The official daily newspaper, Ath- 
Thawra, expressed fears that a future rapprochement between 
Iran and the USA might create a front hostile to Iraq. In early 
April the Iraqi media claimed that two bases of the Miyahidin- 
e-Khalq had been attacked by a group that had crossed the 
border from Iran. Iran’s decision to seize several ships smuggling 
oil from Iraq through Iranian territorial waters at this time 
may have been intended to warn Iraq to cease its support for 
the Migahidin-e-Khalq. 

According to ^e International Committee of the Red Cross, 
some 2,000 Iraqi prisoners of war were released by Iran in early 
April 2000, the largest such repatriation since 1998, in what 
was described by Iran as a gesture to improve relations. The 
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head of the Iraqi war victiins’ coiniiiittee claimed that Iran was any Iranian prisoners. Iran, however, insisted that Iraq stiU 

still holding 13,000 Iraqi prisoners, but denied that Iraq held held 2,806 Iranian prisoners. 


Economy 

Revised for this edition by the Editoral staff 


INTRODUCTION 

Having begun to recover from the effects of the 1980-88 war 
with Iran, the Iraqi economy entered a new period of trauma 
in August 1990, as a result of the UN sanctions that were 
imposed because of Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. It then suffered 
substantial material damage in the war with the US-led multi- 
national force in early 1991; a UN report suggested that aerial 
bombardment had reduced Iraq to a ‘pre-industrial’ state in 
the immediate aftermath of the 1991 hostilities. Although the 
authorities succeeded in restoring a measure of basic infrastruc- 
tural viability by early 1992, having given priority to the rapid 
rebuilding of key installations and fecilities, tiiere was no pros- 
pect of a full normalization of economic life while Iraq remained 
subject to UN trade sanctions. Having relied on petroleum for 
98% of export earnings over the previous decade, the country 
suffered a massive loss of revenue when it was excluded from 
the world oil market in 1990. In September 1993 Iraq’s Minister 
of Trade estimated that three years of sanctions had cost the 
country US $60, 000m. in lost oil revenues. By 1994 the living 
standards of large sections of the Iraqi population had been 
reduced to subsistence level by the prolongation of conditions 
of acute economic hardship. According to unofficial Western 
estimates, the annual rate of decline in Iraq’s gross domestic 
product (GDP) was about 10% in 1994 and 1995 and 15% m 
1996, suggesting a GDP of $11, 500m. at the end of that year. 
In March 1996 tiie Chairman of the UN Special Commission on 
Iraq (UNSCOM) estimated that the country was losing about 
$15, 000m. of revenue per year as as result of trade sanctions. 
In the previous month Iraq had opened negotiations with the 
UN with a view to agreeing terms for the export of a l im ited 
volume of oil to finance a UN-supervised humanitarian pro- 
gramme (centred on the import and distribution of medical and 
food supplies). UN trade sanctions would be subject to temporary 
modification while the proposed scheme was operating. No date 
for the full lifting of sanctions could be foreseen in mid-2000. 

The earlier war vtith Iran had itself severely affected Iraq’s 
econ'.nic development, which had been steadily gaining 
momentum since 1977, forcing e^enditure on former priority 
areas, such as water and electricity, to be reduced, with funds 
being transferred to defence. Towards the end of that conflict, 
the Government initiated, in March 1987, an economic reform 
programme which was supposed to reduce the extent of state 
control over industry, this having previously been an article of 
faith of the Baath Socialist Pa^ regime which came to power 
in 1968. Many state organizations were abolished, and others 
sold to the private sector, the emphasis being placed on securing 
greater efficiency in the industrial and agricultural sectors and 
on the performance of workers and management, rather than 
on the state bureaucracy. More liberal import regulations— 
including the use of ‘offshore’ foreign currency funds— were 
introduced to enable private companies to become more involved 
in foreign trade. 

As it emerged from the 1980-88 war, Iraq was generally 
considered to have strong development prospects, despite its 
continuing allocation of huge sums to military expenditure. 
Unlike other Arab states in tiie region, Iraq had the advantage 
of a relatively large population (16,335,199 at the census of 
October 1987), giving it the labour force necessary for industrial 
development. It also placed considerable emphasis on education 
and the creation of a skilled work-force. Moreover, Iraq con- 
tinued to have an extensive and productive agricultural sector, 
assisted by substantial investment funds, ample supplies of 
irrigation water and availability of fertile land. However, by the 
late 1980s agriculture had become overshadowed by large-scale 
production of petroleum and natural gas. Both the 1970-75 
and the 1976-80 development plans had- given priority to the 
petroleum and industrial sectors, the aim being not only to 


maximize earnings from exports of oil and gas, but also to 
diversify into other industrial exports. These objectives were 
maintained in the 1981-85 development plan, but ^s was 
abandoned amid the exigencies of the 198(>-88 war with Iran, 
after which planning was conducted on an annued basis. The 
country’s increasing industrialization was reflected in the popu- 
lation distribution: according to World Bank estimates, 71% of 
the population were classed as urban at mid-1990, compared 
with 51% in 1965 and 64% in 1977, when only 30% of the labour 
force were employed in agriculture, compared with 53% in 1960. 
Nevertheless, the industrial sector remained totally dominated 
by oO and gas production, which accounted for more than 99% 
of export earnings in 1989. 

Lack of reliable official data has prevented the World Bank 
from publishing recent statistics for Iraq’s overall national 
output and income. According to the Statistical Office of Iraq, 
GDP at factor cost increased from ID 1,139m. in 1970 to 
ID 15,647m. in 1980, while GDP per caput rose from ID 120 to 
ID 1,181 over the same period. The Iran-Iraq War resulted in 
a decline in GDP to ID 11,215m. in 1981, and in GDP per caput 
to ID 820, but thereafter GDP rose steadily, to ID 16,551m, in 
1987 and to ID 20,811m. in 1989, while GDP per caput recovered 
to ID 1,186 by 1989, just above the pre-war level. The effect of 
the 1980-88 war was particularly apparent in the decline in oil 
export revenues, from ED 7,718.4m. in 1980 to ID 5,982.4m. in 
1982, although by 1988 revenue flmm this source had recovered 
to ED 7,223.9m. National income increased from ID 10,589m. 
(ID 826 per caput) in 1979 to ID 17,290m. (ED 986 per caput) in 

1989. According to Iraqi officials, overall GDP in dinar terms 
rose by 16% in 1989, compared with 1988 (and per caput GDP 
by 20%) and by 78% during 1979-89 (in which period national 
income grew by 63%), despite the adverse effects of the Iran-Iraq 
War. According to Western estimates, the real grovrih in GDP 
in 1989 was 6.5%, following zero growth in 1988, an increase of 
7.7% in 1987, an actual decline of 2.9% in 1986, an increase of 
3.2% in 1985 and an increase of 15.7% in 1984. 

Iraq’s development plans were, however, seriously compro- 
mised by a continuing shortage of foreign exchai^e (reserves 
were estimated at between zero and US $2,000m. in 1987) and 
the accumulation of massive foreign debts during the 1980-88 
war. Estimated at more than $50, 000m. at the end of 1986, 
Iraq’s total foreign debt was thought to have increased to about 
$65, 000m. by mid-1990, including some $30, 000m. in the form 
of loans from neighbouring Gulf states, about $13,000m. in 
civil debt guaranty by export credit agencies and a further 
$6,000m. owed to Western companies and not covered by export 
credit guarantees; some $3,000m. per year was required to 
service the Western portion of the debt. In the late 1980s Iraq 
successfully negotiated a number of debt-rescheduling agree- 
ments, enabling it to proceed with major development projects 
in the petroleum, industrial and water-management sectors, 
with foreign contractors accepting deferred payment terms or 
using credit lines to finance contracts. Nevertheless, Iraq’s 
international financial standing continued to be eroded by the 
decline in mtemational petroleum prices in 1989 and early 

1990, which, in turn, explained the country’s fierce criticism of 
Kuwait and other Gulf states for exceedi^ OPEC production 
quotas (see Petroleum and Natural Gas, below). Against tiiis 
background, Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990 had a 
powerful economic motivation, although in the event it was to 
lead to economic catastrophe. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE 1990-81 GULF CRISIS 

The mandatory economic sanctions that were imposed on Iraq 
(and Iraqi-controlled Kuwait) by the UN Security Council on 6 
Aug|^ 1990 included bans on Ihe purchase or transhipment of 
Iraqi oil and other commodities and on the sale or supply of 
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all goods and products to Iraq (with possible humanitanan 
exceptions for medical supplies and foodstuffs). Also prescribed 
were an interdiction of new investment in Iraq and Kuwait 
and the ‘fioezing’ of Iraqi and Kuwaiti assets abroad. Adopted 
unanimously and applied by virtually tJie whole international 
community, these sanctions were tightened on 25 September to 
include mterdiction of air traffic and obligatory detention of 
Iraqi-registered ships violating the trade embargo. Their effect 
was to place the Iraqi economy in almost total isolation, except 
that the land route from Jordan remained open for certam 
supplies. Particularly damaging for Iraq was the abrupt cessa- 
tion of its oil and gas exports, including those via pipelines 
through Saudi Arabia and Turkey, which were closed. With its 
prime source of revenue thus interrupted, the Government 
responded by introducing rationing for basic food items and by 
t-nlri-ng various emergency measures to promote economic self- 
sufficiency. It also sought to coxmter the damaging effects of the 
flight from Iraq and Kuwait of hundreds of thousands of foreign 
workers, mostly from other Arab countries and the Indian sub- 
continent. Moreover, under Law 67 of 1990, announced on 18 
September but backdated to 8 August, the Government declared 
Iraq’s non-recognition of all seizures of Iraqi assets and decreed 
the seizure of the assets of all countries and organizations which 
fissued arbitrary decisions* against Iraq. As part of this strategy, 
Iraq suspended debt repayments to the USA and other members 
of the anti-Iraq coalition. 

Western reports indicated that, despite some shortages and 
steeply rising prices, the Iraqi economy continued to function on 
an emergency basis in the latter months of 1990. The situation 
changed dramatically, however, during the active hostilities of 
January-Februaiy 1991, particularly as a result of the massive 
allied bombing campaign against both military and strategic 
economic targets. According to an official UN report compiled 
in mid-March 1991, the conflict ^wrought near-apocalyptic res- 
ults on the economic infrastructure*, destroying or damaging 
most modem means of life support and relegating Iraq for some 
time to come to a 'pre-industrid age but wi& aU the disabilities 
of post-industrial dependency on an intensive use of energy and 
te^ology*. The report detdled the effects of the war in the 
various economic sectors (see separate sections, below) and 
warned, in particular, of the danger of famine and epidemics 
spreading because of the collapse of water-distribution and 
sewerage systems. Of various forecasts made of the potential 
cost of repairing the war damage, US officials estimated in April 
that some US $30, 000m. would be required for the reconstruc- 
tion of roads, power plants and oil installations. Other Western 
estimates assessed Ihe total cost of the conflict to Iraq at some 
$50, 000m. as at mid-May 1991, including the loss of 50% of 
GDP since August 1990 as well as war damage. The Iraqi 
Government, in April 1991, estimated the cost of reconstruction 
at $25, 800m., excluding repairs in the private sector and damage 
to the militaiy and nuclear industries. 

The maintenance of most UN sanctions after the cease-fire 
agreement of 3 March 1991 (except those on food and medical 
supplies), meant that the Iraqi Government was obliged to begin 
its reconstruction efforts within those constraints, involving 5ie 
continued non-availability of crucial oil revenues. An emergency 
six-month reconstruction budget, announced on 2 May, incorpor- 
ated a reduction of state expenditure in 1991 to the equivalent 
of US $44, 760m. (from the original total of $47, 080m.) but still 
assumed a partial resumption of oil revenues in the second half 
of the year. As a result of the consequential Iraqi campaigning 
for the removal of the UN embargo, the sanctions committee 
agreed on 9 May to a partial hmfreezing* of Iraqi assets abroad, 
officially estimated at $4, 000m., so that Iraq could pay for 
essential civilian items. However, Iraqi requests for the repeal 
of the oil export embargo were complicated by ^e UN Security 
Council’s decision, on 20 May, to establish a Greneva-beised 
Compensation Commission (UNCC) to administer a fund for 
yictiiiis of Iraq’s aggression (governments, corporations and 
individuals), to be financed by a percentage levy on Iraqi oil 
revenues. With Western estimates valuing the possible extent 
of claims for damages at between $60, 000m. and $100, 000m., 
Iraq appealed for a five-year moratorium on payments finm the 
fund ^d also urged that the country be permitted to export at 
least $l,000m.-worth of oil in 1991 to pay for urgently needed 
imports. It also opposed, as unrealistic, the level of ‘up to 30%* 


which the Security Council eventually set for the UNCC’s fund 
level, on the proposal of the UN Secretary-General. 

In support of its requests to the UN for more lenient treat- 
ment, the Iraqi Government, on 29 April 1991, took the unprece- 
dented step of submitting a report on its extenial debt position. 
This showed that at the end of 1990 outstanding debts totalled 
US$43,320m., excluding interest already due (of some 
$32, 350m.) and what Iraq termed ‘grants’ from other Gulf states 
(estimated at between $30, 000m. and $40,000m.). The report 
calculated that a total of $75, 450m. would be required to service 
the debt in the 1991-95 period (during which 97% of the out- 
standing amount fell due) and that the foreign currency require- 
ment for imports, development and reconstruction would total 
$140,000m. Export earnings over this period were forecast at 
$65,465m., on the assumption of progress to approachmg pre- 
war oil export levels by 1993, so that an overall external deficit 
of $150,000m. was expected to accumulate by 1996. Western 
analysts noted that these calculations were based on the conser- 
vative assumption of a constant nominal price for crude petro- 
leum of $16 per barrel. They nevertheless agreed that, if any 
substantial proportion of Iraqi oil revenues was diverted to 
war reparations in ^s period, an even greater deficit would 
accumulate and that the other commitment categories would 
not be fulfilled as specified. 

In the event, Iraqi resistance to full observance of the UN 
cease-fire resolution terms meant that the UN embargo was still 
in force in mid-2000. Moreover, UN Security Council Resolutions 
706 and 712 of 16 August and 19 September 1991 respectively, 
authorizing Iraq to export oil to the value of US $l,600m. to pay 
for emergency food and medical imports, were not immediately 
utilized by Iraq, which claimed that the stringent terms attached 
thereto amounted to an infringement of the country’s sover- 
eignty. The Security Council’s decision was prompted by an 
FAO study of Iraq, warning that a Svidespread and acute food 
supply crisis’ threatened ‘massive starvation throughout the 
counti^, and describing the effects of the economic blockade as 
‘alarming*. Iraq’s rejection of Resolutions 706 and 712 was 
reaffirmed in February 1994 by a government spokesman, who 
said that no oil would be sold on terms which constituted ‘a 
flagrant violation of Iraq’s sovereignty*. UN Security Council 
Resolution 986 of 14 April 1995 extended a revised offer to Iraq 
to permit the supervised export of petroleum to the value of 
$2, 000m. over a period of 180 days, with the possibility of further 
180-day renewals thereafter. Revised monitoring arrangements 
would allow limited use of Iraq’s Gulf export facilities (rather 
than requiring all the petroleum to be piped via Turkey), while 
the UN would be more flexible than previously proposec? in its 
monitoring of the distribution of the humanitarian supplies to be 
purchased with 50% of the permitted petroleum export income. 
Some 30% of the revenue would be allocated to war reparations, 
and most of the remaining 20% to UN relief work in northern 
Iraq. Initially Iraq rejected the scheme, objecting in particular 
to the use of pefroleum income to fiind relief work in the 
predominantly Kurdish north, a proposal which the (government 
interpreted as ‘part of a UN plan to dissect Iraqi sovereignty 
and establish secession in the north*. 

Countries which ‘unfroze’ part of the Iraqi assets under their 
jurisdiction included the United Kingdom (in November 1991) 
and Italy (in January 1992). Such relaxations enabled Iraq to 
import some urgently-needed items, although the country relied 
mainly on overland supplies, in breach of UN sanctions. 
According to a US report of January 1992, substantial ‘seepage’ 
through the sanctions net had resulted in Iraq being able to 
import goods worth some US $2,000m. since the end of the war, 
representing about 25% of the pre-crisis level. 

During the first half of 1993 it was clear that Iraq’s economic 
position was rapidly deteriorating; hyperinflation in the market 
prices of most goods, including basic foodstuffs, was accom- 
panied by a collapse in the v^ue of the currency and sharp 
rises in unemployment and destitution. Even in the centrsd 
re^ons, where the Government was most concerned to underpin 
m i n i mum hving standards, growing numbers of people lacked 
the means to supplement the official ration of subsidized staple 
foods. Increases in this ration entitlement in early 1993 raised 
its estimated calorific value to about two-thirds of the miniTmTm 
subsistence level defined by UN humanitarian agencies. The 
Government claimed in March 1993 that nearly 234,000 people. 
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including 83,000 children under the age of five, had died ‘as a 
result of sanctions’ between August 1990 and January 1993, 
over which period the provision of basic health care had been 
compromised by an 86% shortfall in medical supplies. A 
UMCEF report estimated that Iraq’s infant mortality rate had 
tripled over this period. Subsequent reports from UN agencies 
re-emphasized the human costs of the situation. FAO and the 
World Food Programme (WFP) issued a statement on 26 May 
1994 descmbing present-day Iraq as a country crippled by ‘mas- 
sive deprivation, chronic hunger, endemic under-nutrition for 
the vast majority of the population, collapse of personal incomes 
and rapidly increasing nuinbers of destitute people’. In Sep- 
tember WFP announced a six-month emergency programme to 
supply over 1^00,000 tons of food aid to 1.3m. people in Iraq at 
a cost of US $33.6m. In May 1995 the UN agencies monitoring 
Iraq’s economic crisis estimated that about 4m. Iraqis currently 
depended on the basic state food ration, that at least Im. of 
these experienced chronic hunger, and that about 23% of chil- 
dren under the age of five were suffering from malnutrition. A 
$183.3m. UN aid programme for Iraqi civilians was proposed 
for the 12 months to March 1996 to alleviate hunger, to support 
health, water, sanitation and educational projects and to resettle 
displaced families. By October 1995, however, less than $40m. 
had been pledged to this relief programme by donors. 

By the end of May 1994 (two months before its scheduled 
closing date for claims) the UNCC had received totalling 
US $81,000m. (including $15, 000m. claimed by the Kuwait (aov- 
emment). The UNCC’s resources at this time totalled about 
$43m., derived from frozen Iraqi assets and voluntary contribu- 
tions by Saudi Arabia and the USA. These resources were 
expected to be sigr^cantly depleted by payments to priority 
claimants, namely individuals who had been severely injured 
and families of those who had been killed. The first awards in 
this category (to 670 persons from 16 countries) were approved 
on 26 May and totalled $2.7m. 

It was estimated that funds held in the escrow account estab- 
lished under Security Council Resolution 778 (see Tinance 
and Banking’, below) might be sufficient to meet an estimated 
US $150m. in claims by workers forced to leave Kuwait as a 
result of the invasion, and might also cover the slightly lower 
estimate for aggregate claims hy individuals who had suffered 
personal losses of up to $100,000, including loss of earnings or 
assets held in Kuwait. However, the claims which made up the 
greater part of the total— those submitted by governments and 
businesses and by individuals with losses exceeding $100,000— 
stood no chance of even partial settlement while the intended 
funding mechanism remained inoperable for want of any Iraqi 
oil revenues to appropriate. 

In early April 1996 WFP made an urgent appeal to donor 
countries for US $162m. of emergency food supplies for Iraq. 
On 20 May, at the conclusion of four rounds of talks over a period 
of four months, the Iraqi Government signed a memorancium of 
understanding accepting the terms of UN Security Council 
Resolution 986 of April 1995. Having taken this step, Iraq was 
required to agree a detailed implementation plan with the 
UN sanctions committee. The UN subsequently came under 
pressure from the USA to establish strong supervisory mechan- 
isms at every stage of the proposed export, import and distribu- 
tion activities. The USA was particularly concerned to ensure 
that the UN applied a very narrow definition of humanitarian 
supplies in order to prevent the import of items that could be 
diverted to other uses. 

An implementation plan was eventually approved by the UN 
sanctions committee in early August 1996, and it was expected 
that all the required procedures and persoimel would be estab- 
lished by mid-September. However, the new crisis in US-Iraqi 
relations at the start of September 1996 (see History) caused a 
temporary suspension of UN preparatory work within Iraq, and 
it was not until late November that arrangements to monitor 
oil sales under the terms of Resolution 986 were completed. 
Production of oil for e 2 q)ort under UN supervision began on 10 
December 1996. The export of some US $2,000m.-worth of oil 
was to be permitted over a period of 180 days, and all proceeds 
were to be paid into a special UN escrow account in New York. 
Of the $2,000m., $20m. was allocated for the operation of ihe 
escrow account, $44.32m. for UN operational and admimsixative 
costs, $15m. for UNSCOM (tasked with verifying compliance 


with cease-fire conditions) and $600m. for the UNCC’s fimd for 
war reparations. This left $1, 320.68m. available for spending 
on humanitarian supplies, of which $260m. was assigned for 
UN co-ordinated relief programme in Kurdish-controlled areas 
of Iraq and $l,060.68m. for supplies to the remainder of Iraq. 
Some 61% of total humanitarian spending was allocated for 
imports of foodstuffs, 16% for medicines and 8% for soaps and 
detergents. Priority imports for the electricity, agricultural and 
educational sectors accounted for 11% of authorized humani- 
tarian spending, compared wilh 3% for water and sanitation 
services and 1% for health infrastructure and nutrition. By mid- 
March 1997, the UN had approved a total of 39 oil export 
contracts and had received $719m. of deposits in the relevant 
escrow account, of which $473m. had been allocated to humanit- 
arian supplies. The UNCC used its first allowance of oil export 
revenues to pay a total of $144m. to 57,636 claimants from 63 
countries on 1 March 1997. The first shipment of humanitarian 
goods arrived in Iraq on 25 March, by which time more than 
100 international inspectors had been appointed to monitor the 
distribution process. In May 1997 the Iraqi Government accused 
the USA of seeking to 'delay and disrupt’ deliveries of humani- 
tarian supplies, including medicines and ambulances, by chal- 
lenging the validity of many of the import contracts submitted 
by Iraq for UN approval. It was subsequently stated that more 
than 40 ‘medical contracts’ (including an order for agricultural 
pesticides) were being delayed by the UN sanctions committee 
in response to US insistence. 

By the end of May 1997, shortly before the expiry of the 
first 180-day ‘oil-for-food’ arrangement, the UN had processed 
approximatdy US $2,110m.-wortii of oil export contracts, had 
received nearly $l,750m. in oil sales revenues and had issued 
a total of $466m. of bank credits to pay for humanitarian 
supplies. The renewal of the arrangement for a further 180 days 
was unanimously approved by the UN Security Council on 5 
June. However, Iraq suspended its UN-supervised oil exports 
at the start of tiie renewd period in protest at the slow rate of 
delivery of humanitarian supplies under existing arrangements. 
The Government intended to maintain the suspension until a 
more satisfactory distribution plan was implemented. Cumula- 
tive food deliveries to Iraq under Resolution 986 amounted to 
around Im. tons by early July. In that month Iraq submitted a 
new distribution plan, and, following UN approval, it recom- 
menced exports of petroleum in mid-August. 

The ‘oil-for-food’ arrangement was renewed in December 1997, 
and revised in Februa^ 1998, after the UN Security Coundl 
approved a plan to increase Iraq’s export entitlement to 
US $5,200m., of which $3,550m. was to be spent on humanita- 
rian goods and $l,650m. was to finance reparations and UN 
operations. Exports were expected to increase following agree- 
ment on a new distribution programme between Iraq and the 
UN, which was duly approved at tiie end of May . The programme 
did not cover Iraq’s fujEl export entitlement, ovring to Iraqi claims 
that it could not fulfil the quota unless essential repairs to oil 
installations were made. The distribution plan provided for oil 
exports of up to $4,500m. over six months, if oil production 
facilities were upgraded; of this amount, $3, 100m. would be 
used to purchase humanitarian goods. In mid-June the UN 
Security Council unanimously approved a resolution allowing 
Iraq to purchase $300m.-worth of equipment for its oil industry. 
In early July the Iraqi Minister of Oil aimoimced that 40 
contracts for oil equipment worth $50m. had been awarded. 
Despite an increase in oil exports under phase four of the ‘oil- 
for-food’ programme, the sharp fall in the price of oil meant that 
only some $3, 000m. in revenues was generated. The fourth 
phase of the programme ended in late November 1998, and 
phase five ran to May 1999. In late May the ‘oil-for-food’ pro- 
gramme was extended for a farther six months. 

The UNCC had received about US $400m. of oil export rev- 
enues by late April 1997, enabling it to settle many of the 
individual and small claims and to make plans for substantial 
payments in the second half of the year (although the disburse- 
ment schedule had to be modified because of Iraq’s suspension 
of oil exports in June 1997). Meanwhile, the UNCC was begin- 
ning its evaluation of the corporate claims (numbering more 
than 6,000) which accounted for the bulk of the reparations 
being sought from Iraq. About one-half of the claims were by 
bodies in Kuwait, including the Kuwait (XI Company, whose 
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entitlement in respect of the cost of extinguishing oilfield fires 
started by Iraqi troops was provisionally assessed by the UNCC 
at $613m. (plus interest). The home countries of non-Kuwmti 
corporate claimants included the United Kingdom (451 claim- 
ants), Egypt (450), Germany (314) and the (152). 

A survey carried out in April 1997 by WFP, UNICEF and the 
Iraqi Ministry of Health found that 27% of Iraq’s child popula- 
tion of five years of age and less were affected by chronic 
malnutrition. In September the Minister of Health, Umeed 
Madhat Mubarak, claimed that sanctions had dramatically 
increased the mortality rate of Iraqi citizens: the rate for chil- 
dren under five years of age had increased firom an annual 
average of 506 per month in the pre-war years to an annual 
average of 6,500 per month following the imposition of sanctions. 
Likewise, the death rate of those over five years of age had 
increased from a yearly average of 1,600 per month before 
the sanctions to 8,000 per month in the period after their 
implementation. 

AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 

Despite the increasing dominance of oil and gas production, the 
Government continued, through the 1980s, to allocate substan- 
tial resources to the development of agriculture, with the aim 
of achieving food self-sufficiency and even surpluses for export. 
At the same time, state control of the agncultural sector was 
steadily relaxed in favour of allowing a greater role for private 
initiative and for private-sector investment from botH Iraqi and 
other Arab sources. The total area under cultivation rose from 
3.2m. ha in 1984 to about 3.7m. in 1989, it being estimated that 
a further 20% increase was required to achieve self-sufficiency. 
Like the rest of the economy, however, agriculture suffered 
major disruption in the Gulf crisis and hostilities of 1990-91, one 
consequence of which was a return to state control and direction. 

Unl^ 1958 revolution, agricultural improvement was often 
inhibited by tiie need for adequate land reform. In October 1968 
the incoming Government announced a new and more radical 
land reform project. This provided for the break-up of large 
estates whose owners were to be compelled to forfeit their 
‘excess’ land to the Government, which would redistribute the 
land to new peasant owners. Landowners losing land were to 
be compensated in state bonds (in 1969 all the state’s liabilities 
to recompense land-owners were cancelled). It was hoped that 
the reform would take only five years to complete, but the 
application of the law was initially mismanaged: expropriation 
of land was administered much faster than its redistribution. 
By the end of 1972 some 4.73m. dunums (1 dunum = 0.25 ha 
approx.) had been requisitioned fr-om landlords and allocated to 
100,646 families. By 1988, more than 300,000 families had 
received 10.8m. dunums. The Government has been promoting 
the growth of co-operatives and collective farms since 1967. By 
the end of 1987 there were 857 agricultural co-operatives, with 
a total of 376,329 members. Li 1984 there were 23 state farms, 
covering 188,000 ha. By 1998 the percentage of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture had decreased to 11.1%, compared with 
50% in 1965 and 53% in 1960. 

Government awareness that the rate of progress in the agri- 
cultural sector had been disappointing encouraged measures to 
be taken to allow greater private involvement in agriculture. 
By 1986, the land area occupied by state farms had fallen to 
only 52,925 ha, and by 1988 more than 220,000 ha had been 
lea^— a total investment estimated at ED 72m.— as a result 
of the 1983 law enabling local and other Arab companies or 
individuals to lease land at nominal rates. Other incentives 
included encouragement for agriculturists and graduates 
working for the Ministry of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform 
to take up fa nning , and there was a more liberal attitude 
towards profit-making. Farmers could now bypsiss the state 
marketing system and sell direct, either to public wholesale 
markets or to private shops which were licensed for wholesale 
trade. Higher procurement prices were now paid by tiie state. 
These concessions were intended to ease supply difficulties, and 
to encourage local farmers. 

In May 1987 came belated recognition of criticism voiced in 
1982, at the Baath Party regional congress, that state interven- 
tion had often proved more of a hindrance tba-n a help to gman 
farms, and that state and collective farms were frequently 
unprofitable. It was announced that aU state farms (including 


six dairy farms) were for sale or lease to local or Arab investors 
or companies, provided that the land continues to be used 
for agriculture. In July 1987 the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Azarian Reform was reorganized, and m September the min- 
istry was merged with the Ministry of Irrigation to become the 
Ministry of Aj^culture and Irrigation. 

A wide variety of crops is grown but the most important are 
barley and wheat. Production estimates vary considerably. In 
the case of wheat, annual output fluctuated around 950,000 
metric tons in the 1980s, although drought severely affected 
the 1984 crop, which slumped to 471,000 tons. A good crop is 
dependent on favourable rains, and in 1998 an estimated 1.5m. 
tons of wheat was produced, while barley production was estim- 
ated at 800,000 tons, compared with 743,000 tons in 1987. 

Other crops are rice, vegetables, maize and millet, sugar cane 
and beet, oil seeds, pulses, dates and other fhiits (the main 
fruit being melon), fodder, tobacco and cotton. Drought caused 
production to fall in 1984, but output recovered after 1986. In 
1998 Iraq produced an estimated 125,000 metric tons of paddy 
rice and 125,000 tons of maize, compared with 196,000 tons 
and 61,000 tons respectively in 1987. Total vegetable output 
(including cabbages, spinach, carrots, tomatoes, okra, beans, 
cauliflowers and potatoes), which had been about 3m. tons per 
year in 1982 and 1983, fell to an estimated 1.8m. tons in 1984. 
In 1998 production of vegetables was estimated at 3m. tons. 

Production of dates, the country’s main export after petro- 
leum, was also affected by drought. Dunng 1983-88 production 
of dates averaged 350,000 tons per year. Iraq had about 29m. 
date palms in 1987, compared with 25m. in 1985. In 1986/87 
some 150,000 metric tons were exported to Japan, France, 
Canada, India and to Arab and Asian countries. Exports rose 
to 163,000 tons in 1988/89, and to 373,000 tons (worth $75m.) 
in 1989/90. Dates are not only a lucrative export, but are also 
being put to industrial use. Several years ago, the former 
Ministry of Industry and Minerals started a major programme 
to produce sugar, iry sugar alcohol, vinegar and concentrated 
protein from dates. Such factories together with the private 
sector, will use up to 100,000 tons of dates per year when 
operating at full capacity. As part of the Government’s pro- 
gramme for economic reform, a new mixed-sector company, the 
Iraqi Date Processing and Marketing Company (IDPMC), was 
established to replace the Iraqi Dates Commission, which was 
formerly responsible for production and marketing. Deliveries 
to the IDPMC in the 1990/91 season were estimated at 350,000 
tons. Production of dates was estimated at 660,000 tons in 1998. 

The livestock and poultry sector was developed in the 1980s 
with the assistance of Dutch, British, West (^rman and Hun- 
garian companies. Iraq’s annual output of eggs was 1,274m. in 
1988, almost enough to meet local demand which is estimated 
at about 1,350m. eggs per year. White meat production 
amounted to 199,000 tons in 1988. A significant decline in 
livestock products was witnessed in the mi(l-1990s, owing to 
reduced production of animal feed. A report compiled by UN 
and US sources stated that domestic production of meat, milk 
and eggs during 1993-96 was less than 50% of levels of output 
recorded in 1990. 

Provision has also been made to develop a fishing industry 
and the private sector has been encouraged to establish fish 
farms on many of the lakes and reservoirs which have been 
created by the construction of new dams. In 1996 catches of 
freshwater fish were estimated at 7,000 tons, while the marine 
fish catch was estimated at 2,000 tons. 

Aid to farmers is channelled through the Agricultural Co- 
operative Bank, which loaned ED 570m. over the period 1980-87 
and increased its lending after the cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq 
War. To encourage farmers to use its services, the bank offers 
a low interest rate and has raised its mflYininTn credit Hmit. 

The country’s food import bill, which reached US $3,100m. in 
1984, declined to $2,712m. in 1986, and remained at a gimilflr 
level thereafter. The USA was formerly a mqjor agricultural 
supplier, retai ning a large share of the market under a credit 
progra mm e. The EC (European Community, now European 
Union— EU) supplied some $345m. worth of farm products in 
1986, equivalent to a 12.7% market share, compared with 16% 
in 1984. Canada and Australia were long-term wheat suppliers. 
Cuba was a long-standing sugar suppHer and Thailand sup- 
plied rice. 
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Following the implementation of UN economic sanctions 
against Iraq in August 1990, the Government announced the 
introduction, from 1 September, of rationing for flour, tea, sugar 
and rice; other items, such as cooking-oil, children’s Tnillr anfj 
salt, were later added to the list. The Government also steadily 
rmsed the ofl&ci^ purchase prices for important crops, with the 
aim of encouraging greater production, and initiated an urgent 
progr amm e to increase the cultivated area, especially in nor- 
thern Iraq. From October it became compulsory for cereal far- 
mers to deliver their output to state collection centres within 
two weeks of harvesting. The Gk)vemment also took emergency 
powers to confiscate land from farmers who failed to fulfil 
production quotas, and from November it introduced the death 
penalty for hoarding of cereals. According to Iraqi officials, the 
1990 cereal harvest was the best for several years, including 
nearly 1.2m. tons of wheat (an increase of 75% compared with 
1989), more than 1.8m. tons of barley and 500,000 tons of rice. 
These figures were, however, questioned by US government 
officials, who estimated that Iraq would need to import some 
1.75m. tons of grain in 1991 to feed its population. 

The combined effect of rationing, increased local production, 
use of reserves and imports through Jordan was to prevent the 
development of serious food shortages in Iraq until the outbreak 
of actual hostilities in January 1991, although prices rose 
steeply. Thereafter, the devastation resulting from allied 
bombing seriously disrupted not only agricultural production 
but also food distribution, and food stocl^ decfrned to a record 
low in the war’s immediate aftermath. On 23 March the UN 
Security Council’s sanctions committee eased restrictions on 
food exports to Iraq, following whidi several countries agreed 
in principle to resume supplies. However, the continuing UN 
embargo on Iraqi petroleum exports rendered payment for 
imported food problematical, even though the UN committee 
decided, on 9 May, to ^Infreeze’ sufficient Iraqi assets to pay for 
emergency food and medical supplies (see Consequences of the 
1990-91 Gulf Crisis, above). 

As part of its post-war reconstruction plans, the Government 
launched a national agricultural campaign on 12 April 1991, 
involving new incentives for farmers, priority allocation of fhel 
and machinery, and the creation of a spedd ministerial com- 
mittee to supervise the 1991 harvest and to maintain the state’s 
monopoly of food sales. The emergency six-month reconstruction 
budget, announced on 2 May, induded provision for substantial 
state subsidies on cereal production in order to reduce con- 
sumer prices. 

An FAO report of August 1991 found that Iraq would have to 
spend about US $500m. to restore the country’s agricultural 
output. FAO estimated the 1991 grain harvest at only 1.25m. 
tons, about a third of the 1990 yield, while other crops, as well 
as the livestock and poultry sectors, had been devastated by the 
war. Prospects of speedy recovery were regarded as bleak, in 
that seed stocks were deficient and much of the sector’s machi- 
nery and irrigation system were out of commission. The Iraqi 
Mmister of A^culture, speaking in May 1992, estimated that 
50% of the country’s ceresl and seed stocks had been destroyed 
during the 1991 war, as had 95% of the breeding stock of the 
poultry and livestock industry. Efforts by the Government to 
import food supplies included the signi^ of agreements with 
Thailand (for rice), Malaysia (for palm oil), Sri Lanka (for tea), 
France and Australia (for wheat) and Morocco (various items). 

In July 1993 FAO estimated that Iraq’s food import require- 
ment for the coming year would amount to 5.4m. tons, valued 
at US $2,500m. FAO experts said that ihe threat of famine was 
exacerbated by the prolonged deadlock over utilization of the 
emergency petroleum export quota authorized by the UN Sec- 
urity Council on humanitarian grounds in summer 1991. 
Western observers had earlier reported that the Government 
had started n«iTig gold reserves to fund essential food imports 
in the latter part of 1992, having virtually exhausted its hard- 
currency resources. 

The execution in July 1992 of 42 merchants accused of ‘pro- 
fiteering’ served only to intensify the problem of persistent food 
price inflation, as a consequent drop in the volume of trade with 
Jordan added further scarcity value to items in short supply. 
The market prices of such staple items as wheat flour reacdxed 
up to 500 times their mid-1990 levels at some points during the 
first half of 1993, while the estimated ratio between the average 


urban wage and the average market price of a typical family’s 
food requirements widened from about 1:3 to 1:9 between April 
and July 1993. 

FoUowmg increases in January and April 1993, the monthly 
ration of state-subsidized foodstuffs comprised 9 kg of flour, 
2.25 kg of rice, 1.75 kg of cooking-oil and 1.5 kg of sugar. The 
Government implicitly acknowledged the seriousness of the food 
supply situation when it distributed an extra month’s rations 
(in September 1992), brought forward a scheduled distribution 
date (in February 1993) and announced a supplementary Ram- 
adan distribution of one chicken per family (in March 1993). 
So-called ‘economic crime squads’ were established in March 
1993 to enforce harsh laws against overcharging for price- 
controlled basic foods. 

Efficient administration of the rationing system was reported 
throughout most of Iraq, with the main exceptions in govern- 
ment-controlled Kurdish areas to the south of the Kurdish- 
controUed ‘safe havens’. The availability of subsidized supplies 
in these areas was assessed to represent no more than 10% of 
the ration entitlement. There were also reports of some supply 
shortfalls in southern cities, attributed by Shi‘a spokesmen to 
a government policy of moving food-processing operations and 
storage facilities out of the southern air exclusion zone. 

The prices of a wide range of food items outside the rationing 
system, including meat, eggs and da^ produce, exceeded the 
budget of the average Iraqi worker in mid-1993. Government 
efforts to stimulate domestic food production included price 
incentives for farmers to sell staple crops through state mark- 
eting channels, coupled with penalties for such offences as 
faili^ to harvest crops. 

There were reports in May 1993 that Kurdish farmers were 
being harassed by troops based in Iraqi-controlled cities south 
of the Kurds’ norffiem ‘safe haven’, but it was not clear whether 
there was any systematic government campaign to commandeer 
local agricultural production. Within the Kurdish-controlled 
‘safe haven’, there was a heavy dependence on international 
relief supplies in mid-1993, when early efforts to rebuild local 
agriculture were being hampered by shortages of fertilizer and 
ofiier inputs. Agricultural r^abilitation projects and the provi- 
sion of food supplements remained hi^ on the UN’s list of aid 
priorities for the ‘safe haven’ in 1994. 

Against a background of worsening hyperinfiation, the Iraqi 
Government ordered the official rations of rice, cooking-oil and 
tea (but not flour or sugar) to be increased by up to one-third 
from February 1994. However, supplies of food to supplement 
the stiU-meagre ration were priced even further beyond the 
reach of most wage-earners as the depreciation of the Iraqi dinar 
accelerated in subsequent months. By mid-May the average 
monthly salary of a schoolteacher would buy about 800 g of 
meat, or 21 eggs or 70 centilitres of cooking-oil, at current 
market prices. It was not unusual for middle-class households 
to sell or barter valuable possessions in order to buy food, while 
Iraq’s crime rate (once very low by regional standards) increased 
dramatically as theft became a major problem. 

In early May 1994 the Government announced that the theft of 
goods worth more than ID 5,000 (about US $12 at the prevailing 
unofficial exchange rate) would henceforth be punishable by the 
amputation of a hand, while in early June branches of the Baath 
Party were empowered to incarcerate shopkeepers or traders 
who violated official price guidelines. The Minister of Agricul- 
ture was dismissed on 25 May for having ‘failed to check the 
rise in food prices’, and on 22 June the Government banned the 
import of many foodstuffs, including canned meat, fish, eggs, 
potatoes, spaghetti and chicken, in order to conserve foreign 
exchange. Traders who failed to clear their shelves of banned 
goods within two months would be subject to ‘stringent penal- 
ties’. The Iraqi business community was urged to make volun- 
tary financial contributions to the (Government (repayable after 
the lifting of UN sanctions) to finance government food imports. 
Public-sector wages, pensions and allowances were increased 
from July, bringing little real benefit against a background of 
spiralling price inflation. In September the Government reduced 
t^ mon^y ration of basic foodstuffr to 6 kg of flour, 1.25 kg of 
rice, 750 g of sugar and 625 g of cookmg-oil, prompting a wave 
of panic buying which caused the market prices of many com- 
modities to double in a matter of days. Public-sector incomes 
were again increased by amounts which barely kept pace with 
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inflation. By early November rice was selling for ID 350 per kg 
and flour for ID 450 per kg in the shops, while the average civil 
service salary was ID 2,500 per month. By the end of January 
1995, when the averse civil service salary was ID 3,000 per 
montii, meat was selling for around ID 1,150 per kg, while the 
price of a litre of imported vegetable oil had reached a similar 
level Six months later an average civil service salary of ID 
3,500 per montJi was sufficient to buy 38 eggs at prevailing 
market prices. Subsequent pay rises of 70% for military per- 
sonnel and 50% for dvfl servants were expected to fuel a fhrther 
round of price inflation. According to UN estimates, average 
shop prices of essential commodities stood at 850 times their 
July 1990 level in July 1995. 

In October 1995 the Grovemment announced increases in the 
monthly rations of flour Cfrom 6 kg to 7 kg) and vegetable oil 
(from 625 g to 750 g), giving no explanation for the availability 
of additiomd supplies at this time. Estimates published by FAO 
in April 1996 gave Iraq’s 1994/95 cereal production as 2.2m. 
tons (20% less than in 1993/94 and 26% bdow the averse for 
the previous five years). The cost of Iraq’s basic food import 
requirements in 1995/96 was estimated by FAO at US $2, 700m. 
Iraq’s estimated wheat imports totalled 933,000 tons in 1993/ 
94 and around Im. tons in 1994/96, compared with an annual 
average of 3.1m. tons in the four yeans preceding the imposition 
of UN trade sanctions. The severity of Iraq’s food supply crisis 
was believed to be the main motivating factor behind the Gov- 
ernment’s January 1996 decision to seek an early agreement 
on limited oil exports. Food prices within Iraq (which could be 
expected to stabiHze after implementation of such an agreement) 
became subject to violent fluctuation during the first half of 
1996 as traders responded to every reported development in the 
negotiations taking place at UN headquarters in New York. 

The arrival in March 1997 of Iraq’s first food imports under 
the long-delayed ‘oil-for-food’ scheme had a dramatic effect on 
local market prices, causing immediate reductions of up to 46% 
for eggs and 33% for flour and meat. In April the Government 
increased the monthly flour ration to 9 kg, while in May the 
rice ration was raised to 2 kg and the cooking-olL ration to 1 kg. 
In July the monthly rice ration was further increased to 2.5 
and the ration of pulses was doubled from 500 g to 1 kg. Other 
ration entitlements in July included 2 kg of sugar, 160 g of tea, 
250 g of soap, 350 g of detergent and 150 g of table salt. It 
was reported in mid-1997 that Iraqi cereal growers had been 
guaranteed ‘above-market’ crop prices by the (jovemment in 
order to protect them from the impact of resumed food imports. 

In May 1998 the Government reduced the monthly ration of 
basic foodstuffs, citing slow distribution of aid under the ‘oil- 
for-food’ agreement as the reason for the cuts. The new rations 
included 100 g of tea, 625 g of cooking-oil and 150 g of pulses. 

A survey of Iraqi agricultural output over the period'1990-96 
(based on US and UN estimates) indicated a decrease in yields 
of poultry and livestock products to less than one-half of the 
1990 level, from 1993 onwards. This was due to a ladt of local 
and imported animal feed, coupled with reductions in local 
output of animal feed as greater priority was given to crops for 
human consumption. Recent poor cereal crops (see above) were 
attributed in part to a lack of pesticides which had caused yields 
to decline at a rate faster than that by which farmers had 
increased the areas planted. However, totial grain production in 
1996 was estimated to have recovered to 3.0m. tons following a 
good harvest, before declining to 2.3ni. tons in 1997. Grain 
production totalled an estimated 2.5m. tons in 1998. Within the 
Kurdish-controlled areas of Iraq, grain production exceeded 
local consumption by an estimated 100,000 tons per year from 
1994 onwards, and in 1996 the Baghdad authorities agreed to 
supply electricity, fuel and rice to these areas in exchange 
for Kurdish farmers’ surplus grain. In 1998 Iraq produced an 
estimated 865,000 tons of tomatoes (up from 722,000 tons in 
1990) following a policy decision to devote irrigated land prima- 
rily to vegetable production. Production of potatoes reached 
420,000 tons in 1998 (compared with 167,000 tons in 1991), 
while date production was estimated at 660,000 tons in 1998 
(more than 50% hi^er than in the 1980s). Barley, previously 
regarded as an animal feed, was used as a supplementary 
ingredient in bread-making as supplies of wheat-flour dimin- 
ished during the first half of the 1990s. In 1996 the average 
daily calorific intake of Iraqis was thought to be about 30% below 
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its 1990 level. According to international aid organizations, at 
least 2.15m. Iraqis were receiving less than 50% of their calorific 
requirement in 1996, 

RIVER CONTROL AND IRRIGATION 

River control policy in Iraq has three main objectives: the 
provision of water for irrigation, the prevention of devastating 
floods, and the creation of hydroelectric power. An extensive 
dam-building programme has been instituted on the River Tigris 
and its tributaries in northern Iraq, with the aim of using stored 
water to irrigate land which has traditionally been rain-fed. 
However, such installations were among those which suffered 
serious damage and dislocation in the 1991 Gulf hostihties. 

\^en operational, the main systems providing flow irrigation 
are based in the Euphrates (serving nearly 3m. dunums), the 
Tigris (1.7m. dunums), the Diyalah river and the Lesser Zab 
river. Pumps are used extensively along both the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. A series of dams, barrages or reservoirs (at 
Samarra, Dokan, Derbendi Khan, and Habbaniya) provide se- 
curity against flood dangers. When the waters of the Euphrates 
and Tigris are fully utilized through dsims and reservoirs, the 
area of cultivated land in Iraq will be almost doubled. 

After delays during the Iran-Iraq War, the Government 
evinced renewed determination to proceed with its programme 
of water control and storage. In the summer of 1984 the Govern- 
ment was able to release stored water to farmers, to offset the 
low levels of the Euphrates. It was hoped that the completion 
of the Mosul (on the Tigris) and Haditha (on the Euphrates) 
dams (renamed the Saddam and Qadisiya dams) would ease 
concern over Syrian and Turkish dam-building plans for the 
upper reaches of the Hgris and Euphrates, which were expected 
to reduce the flow of water significantly. The Qadisiya dam and 
its associated 600-MW hydroelectric power plant were opened 
in 1986. By 1990, however, the distnbution of these water 
resources had become a fundamental issue in Iraq’s relations 
with Syria and Turkey, following Turkey’s diversion of the 
Euphrates in order to fill the reservoir of its new Atattirk dam. 
Discussions between Iraq, Syria and Turkey, held in June 1990, 
failed to resolve the issue, and Iraq subsequently announced 
that future water shortages might create tixe need for water 
rationing. In early 1993 Turkey appointed a German-led consor- 
tium to implement a major hydroelectric project at Birecik on 
the Euphrates. Iraq, which had condemned this project as 
an infringement of its water rights under international law, 
announced its intention to take legal action against the contrac- 
tors. 

In September 1986 a US $l,485m.-contract to build the Bekme 
dam, in the north-east, 40 km from the Iranian border, on the 
Greater Zab, a tributary of the Tigris, was awarded to a joint 
venture of Turkey’s Enka and Yugoslavia’s Hidrogradnja com- 
panies. Work on the dam commenced in 1987, and the first 
phase of the diversion of the Greater Zab had been completed 
by June 1990. In November 1990 the Bekme dam was renamed 
‘Al-Faris’ (Kmght), an appellation which the Iraqi media often 
used for Saddam Hussain. Another Yugoslav company, Ener- 
goprojekt, was chosen to design dams at Badush, also on the 
Tigris, and at Mandawa, on the Greater Zab. There are also 
plans to construct dams at Taqtaq, Dujala and Farha. River 
control projects are also under way at Hindiya, Kifl-Shinafiya 
and Baghdadi. 

In December 1983 the 87,600-ha first stage of the massive 
Kirkuk irrigation project (now renamed Saddam) was opened. 
More than 300,000 ha will eventually be irrigated at a cost of 
more than ID 1,000m. Contracts have been awarded to Chinese 
and South Korean companies to work on the North Jazira 
irrigation project, which will be fed with water stored by the 
Saddam dam; and to local and international compsmies for work 
on the East Jazira irrigation project, involving the installation 
of irrigation networks on more than 70,000 ha of rain-fed land 
near Mosul. These projects are part of an ID 820m.-scheme to 
irrigate 250,000 ha of the Jazira plain. South of Baghdad, 
completed land reclamation schemes include Lower Khalis, 
Diwamya-D^aj, Ishaqi, Dujaila and much of Abu Ghraib. The 
massive Dujaila project is intended to produce about 22% of 
Iraq’s output of crop and animal products. Consultants have 
designed irrigation schemes for Kifl-Shinafiya, East Gharraf, 
Saba Nissan, New Rumaitha, Zubair, Bastora, Greater 
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Musayyib and Makhmour. The project’s main outfall canal 
completed in December 1992, is known as the ‘third river*. It 
runs for 565 km from Mahmudiya, south of Bagdad, to Quma, 
north of Basra, and carries ssJine water (flushed away from 
1.5m. ha of reclaimed land) to an outlet on the Gulf. 

A 120-km Tourth river*, designed to irrigate an area of 250,000 
ha, and the 140-km Qadisiyah canal, branching off from the 
Euphrates and designed to irrigate an area of 125,000 ha, were 
under construction in early 1993. Political opponents of the Iraqi 
Government cla im ed that this major programme of irrigation 
works, together with a number of drainage schemes in the 
southern marshes in 1992/93, was partly aimed at ShiTte dissi- 
dents living in the area. However, the Government was able to 
provide numerous economic justifications for its policy 
(including, on the issue of mar^ drainage, the fact that the 
area contained large untapped petroleum reserves). 

Since 60% of Iraq’s land area has no access to the msqor 
river irrigation schemes, a programme of well-drilling has been 
initiated under the direction of the State Co for Water Wells 
Drillmg (SC^\^). In November 1990 the SCWWD announced 
that it had drilled 1,615 wells and supplied 1,159 pumps since 
its creation in 1987. 

In the war witii the multinational force in 1991, several rlPTna 
were hit in the bombing campaign, but the wholesale dislocation 
of the country’s river control and irrigation systems was mainly 
attributable to the multinational force’s destruction of Iraq’s 
power supply network. Restoration of such installations to 
proper fimctiomng became a major priority of the Government’s 
post-war reconstruction programme, as did restoration of 
drinking water supplies and sewerage systems in Baghdad and 
other m^or cities. Many of the fmlures of urban sewerage 
systems in 1992/93 were attributed to shortages of imported 
spare parts for pump motors. The UN Development Programme 
(UNDP), which had a US $4m. budget for projects in Iraq, 
announced in June 1994 that $lm. had been sllocated for the 
rehabilitation of two major sewage plants in Baghdad and $lm. 
for the repair of water treatment plants in sout£em population 
centres. Serious sewerage breakdowns and contamination of 
water supplies continued to be reported in Iraqi towns and cities 
in 1998. In mid-1998 the British Department for International 
Development announced that it was financing a $3.2m. project 
to improve water and sanitation. 

In May 2000 the Government announced that the third phase 
of the lioyalty to the Leader* drinking water project had been 
completed at a cost of ID 13,283m. The project will supply the 
city of Basra and the area surrounding it with an ad^tional 
105m. gallons of drinking water. 

PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 

Following the nationalization of the hydrocarbons sector in the 
early 1970s, Iraq rapidly increased its output of crude pet- 
roleum, becoming, by 1979, the world’s second largest exporter, 
after Sau^ Arabia. Production in 1979 totalled 170.6m. metric 
tons (compared with 83.5m. tons in 1971, the last full year 
before nationalization, and 47.5m. tons in 1960). Esports in 
1979 and 1980 averaged 3.3m. barrels per day (b/d), producing 
revenues of US $21,300m. and $26,300m. respectively. However, 
because of the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War in September 
1980, output sharply declined in 1981 and exports fell to 800,000 
b/d by 1982 (worili $10, 000m.), before rising to 1.4m. b/d in 
1986, although lower world petroleum prices reduced revenues 
in that year to $7, 000m. The end of the war with Iran in 1988 
facilitate further recovery in production, frnm 127.4m. tons 
(2.6m. b/d) in 1988 to 138.6m. tons (2.8m. b/d) in 1989, earning 
export revenues of some $13,000nL and $12, 000m. respectively. 
In the first half of 1990 production was averaging about 3.1m. 
b/d (almost back to the pre-1980 level) and 1990 export earnings 
from this source were expected to total $15,400m. However, 
Iraq’s petroleum exports were then brought to a virtual halt by 
the UN embargo, imposed as a consequence of its invasion of 
Kuwait, and in the Gulf hostilities of early 1991 the massive 
damage sustained by Iraqi oil installations brought production 
to a standstill. Independent analysts estimated Iraq’s end-1999 
petroleum reserves at 112,600m. barrels (equivalent to 10.9% 
of total world petroleum reserves). 

Iraq’s petroleum industry has been highly dependent on pipe- 
lines carrying Iraqi oil through neighbouring territories or to 


the Gulf coast. In 1980 these were the ‘strategic’ reversible-flow 
pipeline (with a capacity of Im. b/d) from Rumaila to Haditha 
and Kirkuk which links oilfields in the north and south of Iraq; 
a pipeline running for 980 km (609 miles) from Kirkuk, through 
Turkey, to Dortyol, on the Mediterranean coast in the^ Gt^ of 
Iskenderun; another from Haditha, via Syria, to Tripoli, in 
Lebanon and Banias, in Syria; and lines running fi:om the 
southern oilfields near Basra to the offshore Gulf export ter- 
minals of Mina al-Bakr and Khor al-Amaya, with capacities of 
2.7m. b/d and 1.8m. b/d, respectively, which were exporting up 
to 2.9m. b/d before the Iran-Iraq War. 

Following Iranian air raids on key installations in the early 
stages of the war, however, exports soon ceased from Iraq’s 
offshore oil terminals in the Giif, and production declined to 

900.000 b/d in 1981. Refineries, pipelines, pumping stations and 
petrochemical plants were all damaged. Exports of petroleum 
were, at first, (Averted to Mediterranean ports via Iraq’s rever- 
sible pipeline pumping network, but these were then brought 
to a h^t by an explosion on the line through Turkey, reportedly 
the work of Kurdish guerrillas, and by Iranian bombing of the 
K-1 pumping station at the Kirkuk oilfield in the north. 

By December 1980 petroleum exports through the Mediter- 
ranean ports had resumed but total exports consisted only of 
petroleum being pumped through the pipeline across Turkey at 
a rate of around 650,000 h/d, supplemented by 60,000 b/d-80,000 
b/d transported by road to Jordan. Not all of this was for 
worldwide exports, however, since Turkey was taking 250,000 
b/d as its entitlement under the pipeline transit agreement. 
Preference for sales was given to countries which were major 
customers for Iraqi petroleum before the war and which had 
suffered most from iSae cessation of petroleum exports in the 
fourth quarter of 1980. These included Japan and France. 

Pumping through the Banias pipeline resumed in early 
December 1981, despite tense political relations between Iraq 
and Syria and the Iraqi decision of April 1976 to suspen(i 
deliveries throu^ the pipeline because of a dispute over transit 
fees and other political issues. The long period of disuse limited 
the throughput to 350,000 h/d, compared with the full capacity 
of 1.4m. b/d, and pumping soon halted, not to be resumed until 
the end of February 1982. On 10 April 1982, however, Syria 
closed the pipeline, depriving Iraq of a possible US $17m. per 
day in revenues and leaving the Turlrish pipeline as Iraq’s only 
outlet for petroleum exports. The loss of the Gulf terminals and 
the vulnerability of the Turkish and Syrian pipelines forced 
Iraq to consider alternative pipelines. 

To complement the pipeline through Turkey, which was 
pumping about Im. b/d by mid-1987, the Government decided 
to build new export pipelines across Turkey (to run parallel to 
the existing line), Sau(ii Arabia and Jordan. La September 1984 
a US $507m. order to build the first (640 km) phase of the Saudi 
Arabian project (IPSA-D— to link Iraq’s southern oilfields with 
Saudi Arabia’s east-west PetroHne to the terminal at Yanbu— 
was awarded to an Italian consortium, led by Saipem and 
including France’s Spie-Capag. The French and Italian Gov- 
ernments provided credit to support the project, and the contrac- 
tors agreed to accept Iraqi petroleum in part^payment. The spur 
line began pumping in September 1985. ^though Japanese 
and Indian customers were secured, throu^put was limited to 

350.000 b/d-400,000 b/d by the Saudi Aralb^ian Government. In 
March 1987, however, Saudi Arabia agreed to allow Iraq to 
export petroleum throu^ its terminal at Yanbu at the spur 
line’s fiill capacity of 500,000 b/d, on condition that it cdiargeci 
OPEC’s official prices for crude. The second phase (IPSA-2), foi 
which a contract was awarded in September 1987 to a consor- 
tium led by Italian and Japanese companies, envisaged an 
independent 970-km Iraqi pipeline (with a capacity of 1.16m 
b/d) across Saudi Arabia, parallel to the Saudi line, to a new 
export terminal on the Red Sea coast, near Yanbu, providing £ 
total throu^put via Saudi Arabia of 1.65m. b/d. 

A consortium of Italian and Turkish companies began worl 
in February 1986 on the second 980-km trans-Turkey line 
parallel to the existing line from Kirkuk to the Mediterraneai 
port of Yumurtahk in Turkey. With a capacity of 500,000 b/d 
this boosted total possible exports through Turkey to 1.5m. b/d 
when it became operational at the end of July 1987, and then 
were plans to double the capacity of this line. Plans for an oi 
pipeline to Aqaba, in Jordan, were suspended in 1984, as Irai 
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could secure no guarantee of compensation from the US Bechtel 
Corpn, the project’s managing contractor, for loss of earnings 
in the event of Israeli sabotage of the pipeline, which would 
have terminated near the Israeli border. In April 1987 Turkey 
and Iraq agreed plans to construct a third trans-Turkey pipeline, 
with a capacity of 70,000 h/d, from oilfields at Ain Zalah, near 
Mosul, to the Batman oil refinery in Turkey, a distance of 240 
km. With its promised new export capacity, Iraq now had less 
need for the reopening of the pipelhae across Syria, despite 
speculation in 1987 of a possible reconciliation with Damascus. 
When the new lines across Turkey and the two phases of the 
trans-Saudi Arabia development are in full operation, Iraq’s 
export capacity will be about 3.2m. b/d. The facilities in the 
south, which were put out of action by the war with Iran, could 
provide another 3m. b/d in exports. Repair work started in 
March 1989, and by Jifiy tankers were lifting 200,000 b/d from 
the MiTia al-Bakr terminal. Iraq has also exported between 

100.000 b/d and 250,000 b/d of refined petroleum products by 
road through Jordan and Turkey. In 1986 Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait, through the Arabian Oil Co which operates in the 
Neutral Zone, renewed an agreement whereby they sold as 
much as 310,000 h/d (250,000 h/d from the Zone and the 
remainder from Saudi A^bia), with the proceeds going to Iraq 
to compensate it for lost export capacity- This agreement was 
terminated at the end of 1988. 

When war broke out with Iran in September 1980, many 
magor oil and gas development projects were in progress. War 
damage was not as extensive as was originally believed, 
although the Basra petroleum refinery, wifii a capacity of 

140.000 b/d, was bombed early in the war. Repair work began 
in 1988, and by mid-1989 the refinery was again producing oil 
products for export. Iraq was already short of refining capacity, 
so the damage to the Basra refinery had a severe impact on the 
domestic supply of petroleum products. The country was left 
with the 70,000 h/d Dawra refining facility, near Baghdad, 
which also came under attack, and some 100,000 b/d topping 
capacity at a number of other locations. At 1 January 1981 
r^eiy capacity stood at 118,000 b/d. The 150,000 b/d north 
Baiji refinery (Bay i 11), built by Chiyoda of Japan, was opened in 
1983, complementing the 71,000 b/d Czechoslovak-built refinery 
(Baiji I) already in operation. In the first quarter of 1987 the 
Bayi lubricating oil refinery, built by Technip of France, began 
operations. During its first year of operations, about 70,000 tons 
were expected to be available for export, rising subsequently to 

200.000 tons per year. Plans were also announced to quadruple 
refining capacity. In mid-1988 international companies sub- 
mitted offers to construct a 140,000 b/d refinery south of 
Baghdad. 

Before the outbreak of war in 1980, the West German-US 
consortium of Thyssen Rheinstahl Technik and C. E. Lummus 
completed a petrochemicals complex at Khor az-Zubair, near 
Basra. The plant sustained minor damage during the war, but 
recommissiomng began in 1988, and by 1989 some units had 
resumed operations. The complex was intended to produce 

150.000 tons per year of low- and high-density polyethylene and 
PV(i, and 40,000 tons per year of caustic soda, using 90m. cu ft 
per day of natural gas as feedstock. The Government also 
approved plans for a second petrochemicals complex about 60 
km south of Baghdad, near the planned new refinery. 

Other projects in the Basra area include a gas liquefaction 
and treatment plant at Zubair, which was constructed by a 
French company, Technip, under a US $239m. ‘turnkey’ con- 
tract, awarded in March 1980. The recommissioning of this 
plant began in 1989, with the intention that it would use as 
feedstock 6,000m. cum of associated gas from the Rumaila 
oilfields to produce 4m. tons of propane and butane and 1.5m. 
tons per year of condensate. The plant is part of the southern 
gas project, which entails gathering and compression facilities 
that will be capable of handling 16,000m. cu m of gas per year 
from the Rumaila oilfields. Part of the project, a southern gas- 
gathering complex with the capacily to process and export 
as much as 4m. tons of associated gas annually, commenced 
operations in July 1990. A similar scheme exists in the north. 
Both are part of a government programme to increase its use 
of gas as an energy resource. 

Total gas reserves, three-quarters of which are associated 
with oil, were estimated at 3,110,000m. cu m at 1 January 2000. 


Gas production rose from 5,900m. cum in 1966 to 20,160m. 
cum in 1979, but declined, owing to the war with Iran, to 
5,290m. cu m in 1984. By 1986 output had recovered to 8,270m. 
cu m, and in 1989 it totalled 10,680m. cu m. Whereas 80% of 
gas production was flared in 1979, projects to make wider use 
of gas, particularly in industry, resulted in a decline in this 
proportion to 40% by 1989. Gas exports also increased, from 
8.3% of production in 1986 to some 30% in 1989. Shortly before 
the onset of the August 1990 Gulf crisis, Petrobras of Brazil 
shipped Iraq’s first export cargo of liquefied petroteum gas 
(LPG). 

In 1986 a Soviet contractor, Tsvetmetpromexport (TSMPE), 
was awarded a US $154m.-contract to construct the first section, 
345 km in length, of the trans-Iraq dry gas pipeline. This section 
runs from Nasiriya, in the south, to Baghdad, and will initially 
carry 4.2m. cu m of gas per day. TSMPE was also expected to 
win the contract for the second stage of the trans-Iraq gas 
pipeline project, which will extend the line to the border with 
Turkey. After being linked to the northern gas-gathering net- 
work, the pipeline will supply a national gas grid. Eventually, 
power stations and industri^ plants will be connected to the 
gas grid. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s the Iraq National Oil Co 
(INOC), then the supreme state body exercising control over 
the hydrocarbons sector, pursued a programme of further explor- 
ation for oil and gas reserves. Five mqjor fields were identified 
in 1981 for future development— Majnoon, Nahr-Umr, Halfaya, 
East Baghdad and West Qumah. These fields are likely to 
increase production capacity by some 2m. b/d. Exploitation of 
the East Baghdad field (with estimated reserves of 5,000m. 
barrels) began at the end of 1984, with the award of a US $60m.- 
contract to establish a plant to process and degas an initial 

30,000 h/d to Italy’s Snamprogetti and its British affiliate. 
Production began in April 1989, and capacity was to be eventu- 
ally increased to 150,000 b/d. The main contractor at West 
Qumah was Technoexport of the USSR, with TPL of Italy. The 
Soviet company also undertook development work at the North 
Rumaila field, which was producing at a rate of 500,000 b/d in 
1987, compared with potential capacity of 800,000 b/d. Develop- 
ment of Halfaya and Nahr-Umr was delayed by the war with 
Iran. In the north, exploitation of the Sfaya oilfield is under way. 
In 1988 experimental production started at Nasiriya, Gharrsif, 
Subba, Bakd and West Tikrit. Contracts were awarded in 1988 
to Technip, of France, and Mannesmann, of West Germany, to 
develop the Khabbaz and Saddam oilfields to produce 30,000 
b/d and 45,000 b/d respectively; both came into production in 
1990. The recapture from Iran of Majnoon Island and the 
surrounding area of the al-Hawizah marshes, in June 1988, 
restored to Iraq oilfields containing reserves estimated at 
30,000m. barrels. Plans for a second reversible-flow pipeline, 
parallel to the first, 670 km in length, linking new oilfields in 
the south with northern petroleum installations, and capable 
of pumping 900,000 b/d, were announced in April 1988. Plans 
for a $500m. oil-products storage complex at Khor az-Zubair 
have also been annoxmced. 

INOC’s activities extended beyond exploration for, and pro- 
duction of, crude petroleum. In 1972 it established an autono- 
mous company to be responsible for the operation and 
management of a tanker fleet. In May 1987, however, INOC 
and the Ministry of Oil were merged as part of a programme to 
reorganize the oil industiy and make it more efficient. At the 
same time, a number of state organizations, hitherto responsible 
for, among other functions, oil-refining, distribution and indus- 
trial training, under the auspices of INOC, were removed from 
INOC control and converted into separate national companies, 
responsible to the ministry. 

Iraq is one of the founder members of the Organization of the 
Petroleum Exporting Coimtries (OPEC). It was not required to 
make a reduction in its output in October 1984, when OPEC 
cut production by 1.5m. b/d in order to prevent a further decrease 
in prices on the world market, which was over-supplied with 
oil. With new e^ort outlets becoming available, Iraq frequently 
lobbied for an increase m its OPEC production quota, while 
consistently exceeding its allocation. During 1986 oil prices 
continued to decline, falling below US $10 per barrel in July. 
When, in August, OPEC decided to reduce production to a 
maximum 16.7m. b/d for two months from 1 September, effec- 
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tively reverting to ^e quota restrictions imposed in October 
1984, in order to raise petroleum prices, Iraq declined to be a 
party to the decision, demanding at least parity with Iran, and 
continued to produce as much as it could to finance its war 
effort. The proposal for a reduction in output was made by Iran, 
whose Minister of Oil said that Iran would *act in a way to 
prevent Iraq getting its desired quota’. Iraq then opted out of a 
succession of OPEC production agreements, between October 
1986 and May 1988 (though it was allocated notional quotas in 
each), and stated that it would continue to do so while its quota 
allocations were lower than those allotted to Iran, and failed to 
take account of Iraq’s increased export capacity. For the second 
half of 1987 a ceiling of 16.6m. b/d was placed on OPEC produc- 
tion, including a notional quota for Iraq of 1.54m. b/d, compared 
with actual export capacity of about 2.7m. b/d in August, and 
the 2.37m. b/d allocated to Iran. A reference price for OPEC 
petroleum of $18 per barrel had been in force since February 
1987. At OPEC’s meeting in December 1987 Iraq declined to 
participate in the agreement covering production in the first 
half of 1988, whereby the ceiling on collective output and Iraq’s 
notional quota were unchanged. 

The cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq War prompted preliminary 
efforts by OPEC to accommodate Iraq in future production 
agreements by raising its quota to take accoimt of increased 
export capacity, even though Iran had clearly stated that it 
would not participate in an agreement which awarded Iraq 
quota parity with itself. In late 1988 OPEC granted Iraq parity 
with Iran and set its production quota at 2.64m. b/d. Iraqi 
production had reached 2.8m. b/d in November 1987, and was 
subject to government reviews during 1988, when output was 
maintained at about 2.6m. b/d. By the end of 1988 production 
had risen to about 2.7m. b/d, and exports were running at 
about 2.3m. b/d. On 1 January 1989 Iraq temporarily reduced 
production to match its quota, halting the bulk of its crude 
petroleum exports by road to Jordan and Turkey. In mid-1989 
Iraq’s quota was raised to 2.783m. b/d, stiH maintaining parity 
with Iran, and average output in 1989 amounted to some 2.8m. 
b/d. 

In view of its need to reconstruct its economy, Iraq sought, 
following the cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq War, to maximize its 
oil revenues and to raise the OPEC minimuTn reference price. 
At the OPEC meeting held in June 1989, Kuwait claimed a 
quota of 1.35m. b/d, rather than the 1.12m. b/d which would 
have been allocated to it under a simple pro-rata distribution 
of the 20m. b/d ceiling which the majority of members judged 
to be reasonable in order to stabilize prices. Since Kuwaiti 
overproduction was now regarded as inevitable (it had already 
been overproducing by some 800,000 b/d-900,000 b/d in May 
and June), the new production ceiling was raised by only Im. 
b/d, to 19.5m. b/d. In September a new ceiling of 20.5m. b/d was 
fixed, but Kuwait rejected its quota of 1.149m. b/d for the final 
quarter of 1989. Overproduction continued, and by the end of 
1989 total OPEC output had reached almost 24m. b/d, with a 
consequential depressive effect on world petroleum prices. 

At the next OPEC meeting, held in November 1989, the 
production ceiling was raised to 22m. b/d, although the de 
facto level of production was already 24m. b/d. Quotas were 
redistributed, with Kuwait being allocated 6.82% of total output, 
compared with 5.61% previously. Owing to optimistic estimates 
of demand, and closer adherence to quotas by member states, 
prices rose following the November meeting, reaching their 
highest level for two years in January 1990. By May, however, 
quotas were again largely being ignored, and prices had 
slumped. Iraq’s crude petroleum production at this time was 
estimated at about 3.l£n. b/d— approximately its quota level. 

By May 1990 overproduction had continued to such an extent 
that increasing numbers of tankers were being chartered for 
floating storage. At a meeting of OPEC’s ministerial monitorii^ 
committee, held on 2 May, it was agreed to reduce production 
by 1.445m. b/d from an average level of 23.5m. b/d. However, 
the effect of this on prices was negligible. In June 1990 an Iraqi 
Deputy Prime Minister, Dr Sa’adoun Hammadi, condemned 
Kuwait and the UAE for producing above their quota levels, 
and stated that there should be no further review of quotas 
until a Tairi price for crude petroleum— US $25 per barrel— had 
been achieved. Kuwaiti overproduction was regarded as an 
attempt to wreck efforts witlfin OPEC to raise the Tm'ni'muTn 


reference price above $18 per barrel, and Iraq claimed to be 
losing $l,000m. annually for every reduction of $1 per barrel in 
the price of petroleum. In July President Saddam Hussain 
blamed overproduction for low petroleum prices, and warned 
of action against those states— Kuwait and the UAE— which 
persistently flouted their quotas. He claimed that the decline 
in the price of petroleum in the first half of 1990 had cost Iraq 
$14,000m. Iraq subsequently accused Kuwait of violating the 
Iraqi border in order to acquire resources worth more than 
$2,^0m. from Iraq’s section of the Eumaila oilfields. 

At the full OPEC meeting held in (Geneva in late July 1990, 
Iraq sought to raise the miniTmiTn reference price for crude 
petroleum to US $25 per barrel. Although the agreement that 
was achieved at the meeting raised the reference price to only 
$21 per barrel until the end of 1990, and fixed the production 
ceili^ at 22.5m. b/d, it was regarded as OPEC’s most serious 
attempt to address the problem of overproduction for many 
years. However, the markets were thrown into turmoil by Iraq’s 
invasion and annexation of Kuwait at the beginning of August 
1990 and by the consequential imposition of mandatory UN 
sanctions on all trade with Iraq and Iraqi-controlled territory. 
By late August, prices had risen as high as $30 per barrel, and 
an emergency OPEC meeting was held in an attempt to restore 
stability to the market. At the meeting, which was attended by 
the oil ministers of all OPEC member states except Libya and 
Iraq, a draft agreement to suspend the production quotas that 
had been agreed in July (and thus compensate for the loss of 
Iraqi and Kuwaiti production) was endorsed by aU member 
states attending except Iran. 

In the context of the UN embargo and the closure of its 
pipeline outlets through Saudi Arabia and Turkey, Iraq reduced 
its production to less than 400,000 b/d in the latter months of 

1990, sufflcient to supply its domestic refining capacity. 
Although consumer prices increased sharply, a move by the 
Minister of Oil to introduce petrol rationing on 19 October was 
countermanded by the Revolutionary Command Council 10 
da 3 ^ later (and ^e Minister was dismissed). The situation 
deteriorated rapidly with the onset of hostilities in January 

1991, when the alhed bombing campaign resxilted in the destruc- 
tion of most of Iraq’s oil and gas installations, both upstream 
and downstream. By mid-February petrol was officially rationed 
(but virtually unobtainable), as were heating-oil and gas. A UN 
report, compiled in March, estimated that restoration of 25% of 
pre-war refraeiy capacity— the minimum needed for survival- 
would take from four to 13 months. Some refineries resumed 
limited production in April-May, enabling the Government to 
end petrol rationing on 28 April and to reduce consumer prices, 
but government claims that oil exports of 1.5m. h/d could be 
resumed in July 1991 (if UN sanctions were repealed), rising to 
2m. b/d in 1992, were not put to the test, because the UN 
embargo remained in place. In its emergency six-month recon- 
struction budget, announced on 2 May, tiie Government identi- 
fied the restoration of oil production, refining and pipeline 
facilities as a central priority. The appointment of a new Min- 
ister of Oil on 27 May confirmed the dominance over the hydro- 
carbons sector of the Ministry of Industry, Minerals and Militaiy 
Industrialization. 

By-mid 1992 Iraq appeared to have made substantial progress 
in restoring its production, refining and storage capacity, in 
accordance with the priorities laid down in the reconstruction 
plan. Annual average oil production (including natural gas 
liquids) rose from 235,000 b/d in 1991 to 480,000 b/d in 1992 
(compared with average production of 2.01m. b/d in 1990 and a 
production level of over 3m. b/d before the August 1990 invasion 
of Kuwait). Output averaged 495,500 b/d in 1993 and 601,700 
b/d in 1994. In the first half of 1992, Iraq claimed that it 
had restored its output capacity to 3m. b/d, ^though the non- 
availability of export markets (and Iraq’s refusal to utilize 
the UN concession of limited, authorized exports to pay for 
emergency imports) precluded an early attempt to bring the 
bulk of this capacity back on stream. Iraq’s oil-refining capacity, 
which has averaged 3,200 b/d since the mid-1980s, increased to 
585,000 b/d in 1992 and averaged 530,000 b/d from 1993 to 1996. 

In April 1993 the head of oil operations in the south of the 
country announced that available productive capacity in this 
region amounted to 1.8m. b/d (compared with production of 
2.25m. b/d from the southern fields in August 1990), and that 
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facilities were in place to export up to 800,000 b/d via the Mina 
al-Bakr terminal and Im. b/d via the strategic pipeline to the 
north. Mina al-Bakr was Iraq’s preferred export point for UN- 
authorized petroleum esports, whereas the sanctions adminis- 
trators proposed that any shipments should be made via Turkey 
to facilitate strict monitoring. The Turkish authorities also 
declared their anxiety about possible corrosion problems associ- 
ated with a prolonged pipeline shut-down. Technical arrange- 
ments for repairing and flushing Iraq’s Turkish pipeline were 
agreed in principle between the two Governments in the flrst 
half of 1994, with Turkey proposing to use the resulting outflow 
of trapped petroleum on its domestic market and to arrange for 
30% of the payment due to Iraq to be deposited in the UNCC’s 
fund for victims of Iraq’s aggression, while the remaining 70% 
would be used to finance Iraqi imports of essential foodstuffs 
and medical supplies. It was estimated that 12m. barrels of 
petroleum (of which 3.8m. barrels were already owned by 
Turkey) would be discharged in the course of the proposed 
maintenance operation. Iraq made it clear that the scheme (for 
which Turkey was hoping to obtain early UN clearance) could 
not proceed if the UN sought to attach the same conditions that 
had caused Iraq to reject Security Council Resolutions 706 
and 712. 

In March 1995 Iraq’s Minister of Oil stated that the country 
was currently producing petroleum at the rate of 700,000 b/d 
but could raise output to 2m. b/d "within a few weeks’ of the 
lifting of UN trade sanctions. He estimated that it would take 
14 months to achieve an output level of 3.5m. h/d and four to five 
years to bring capacity up to 4.5m. b/d. A full-scale resumption of 
Iraq’s oil development programme (including the opening of 
hitherto undeveloped oilfields) would, he said, require invest- 
ment totalling around US $30, 000m. over a period of five to 
eight years. French and Russian oil companies were widely 
reported to have reached preliminary agreements with Iraq in 
1993/94 to develop key oilfields after the lifting of UN sanctions, 
while companies from several other countries (including Italy 
and Brazil) had held discussions on aspects of Iraq’s oil develop- 
ment plans. Delegates from 29 countries attended a two-day 
seminar on future oil and gas markets, held in Baghdad in 
March 1995. Many of the claims made by Iraqi ofi&dals during 
the Baghdad seminar were challenged in the following month 
at the annual conference of the London-based Centre for Global 
Energy Studies (CGES), whose executive director estimated 
that it could take Iraq up to three years after the lifting of the 
export embargo to increase its production capacity to 3.2m b/d, 
and rather longer to bring export capacity ^y into line with 
production capacity. The CGES estimated that Iraq would need 
to spend up to $6, 000m. on essential repairs and reconstruction 
in the oil sector. The CGES conference was attended by a 
representative of the London-based opposition Iraqi National 
Congress, who stated that foreign oil companies currently negot- 
iating with Iraq should not expect any "post-Saddam democratic 
government’ to honour oil agreements drawn up in the present 
circumstances. 

Althou^ the resumption of its own petroleum exports 
remained in abeyance, Iraq continued to attend OPEC meetings 
to express formal opposition to pricing and production decisions 
adopted by the other member countries firom 1991 to mid-1993. 
At the end of 1992 the Iraqi Minister of Oil accused OPEC of 
failing to uphold "the interests of producing countries’. In June 
1993 the Deputy Prime Minister, Tareq Aziz, indicated that 
Iraq’s eventual return to the oil export market would be geared 
to the country’s revenue needs, and tl^t the Government would 
be prepared to see prices fall to US $5 per barrel if necessary, 
‘since now we get nothing’. He pointed out that the UN had 
defined the proposed emergency export quota in cash terms, 
setting no limit on the volume of petroleum that could be 
edited to generate income of $l,600m. By early 1994 Iraqi 
ministers and ofdcials had moderated their criticism of OPEC, 
and appeared to be la 3 dng the foundations for a reasoned rlaim 
for a h i gh OPEC quota allocation at such time as Iraq was able 
to rejoin the export market. At the end of 1994 Iraq’s formal 
claim within OPEC was for quota parity with Iran when 
exports resumed. 

In March 1996 ^q and Turkey held technical tfllWa on the 
reopening of pipelines to handle part of the limited oil exports 
for which Iraq was currently seeking UN approval. A Turkish 


company was mandated to repair any pipeline damage, although 
this work would not start until all negotiations with the UN 
had been satisfactorily concluded. The effective capacity of the 
Kirkuk to Yumurtalik pipeline was e:^ected to be in the range 
of 300,000 b/d to 500,000 b/d in the initial stages because of the 
settling of trapped oil and the loss of an important pumping 
station in northern Iraq (destroyed by bombing during the Gulf 
War). In the south, Iraq claimed to have an initial 1.2m. b/d of 
export capacity available at its Gulf terminal of Mina al-Bakr, 
which was said to be ready to handle tankers of up to 350,000 
dwt. Both the safety of the port approaches and the adequacy 
of the loading facilities were, however, called into question by 
Western oil analysts. Iraq’s estimated oil output in the first half 
of 1996 was between 550,000 b/d and 700,000 b/d, of which up 
to 80,000 b/d was exported to Jordan and the balance consumed 
withiQ Iraq. At prevailing prices, Iraq expected to have to 
increase its production by between 700,000 b/d and 800,000 b/d 
to take full advantage of the formula set out in UN Security 
Council Resolution 986 (which provided for export revenue of 
up to US $2,000m. over a period of 180 days). In June 1996 an 
OPEC ministerial meeting agreed that Iraq’s OPEC production 
quota (currently a nominal 400,000 b/d) should be raised to 
1.2m. yd in the second half of 1996 in anticipation of an early 
agreement between Iraq and the UN on implementation of 
Ifesolution 986. The subsequent delay in implementation of 
Resolution 986 until December meant that Iraq’s average 1996 
oil output was, at an estimated 590,000 b/d, only 50,000 b/d 
higher than the average for 1995. The greater part of the oil 
exported under UN supervision in the first half of 1997 was 
pumped via Yumurtalik, with the balance shipped from Mina 
al-Bakr. The largest smgle export contract concluded at the end 
of 1996 was for the supply of 75,000 b/d to the Turkish refiner 
Tupras throughout the 180 days of the initial export period 
authorized by the UN Security Council. It later emerged that 
Iraq was seeking to divide its export allocation among a large 
number of different buyers requiring delivery of limited volumes 
over short periods. In addition to contract s^es, the UN author- 
ized some spot-market transactions in February 1997 to main- 
tain oil earnings at target levels. In June 1998 production 
resumed at three southern oilfields after a suspension of some 
20 years. 

In 1998 Iraqi oil production averaged some 2.2m. b/d (com- 
pared with 630,000 b/d in 1996). Following the February 1998 
revision of the terms of the UN ‘oil-for-food’ arrangement, 
whereby the value of Iraqi oil exports permitted by the UN was 
to be increased from US $2,000m. to $5,200m. in a six-month 
period, production increased significantly, and exports were 
officially estimated to be averaging 1.6m.-1.7m. l)/d by mid- 
June, although UN officials calculated that exports pesdsied at 
2.4m. b/d m the final two weeks of June. It was expected that 
exports would approach a sustainable 2.6m. b/d by early 1999, 
following UN approval, announced in June 1998, of an Iraqi 
request to spend $300m. on the purchase of vital new equipment 
to upgrade and overhaul oil-production facilities. Without the 
necessary renovation, it was estimated, Iraq would be able to 
fulfil only $4,000m. of its new six-monthly export quota. In 
November the UN Security Council renewed the ‘oil-for-food’ 
agreement, allowing Iraq to sell US $5,200m.-worth of oil over 
the six-month period beginning on 26 November. Owing to low 
world prices for oil and infrastructural inadequacy, however, it 
appeared unlikely that Iraq would sell more than $3,000m.- 
worth of oil during the period. 

In May 1999 the ‘oil-for-food’ programme was extended for a 
sixth phase, to 20 November. At the end of May Iraq forecast 
that its crude oil production would rise to 3m. b/d by ^e end of 
1999, and by a further 500,000 b/d in 2000. In October the UN 
Security Council unanimously adopted a resolution (No. 1242) 
that permitted Iraq to sell $3,040m.-worth of oil, in addition to 
the quota agreed in May. The increase was intended to compen- 
sate for a shortfall in oil revenues in the two previous six-month 
sale periods. However, Iraq’s recpiest to spend a further $300m. 
on equipment for the oil industry wets not granted. On 21 
Nc)vember the Government rejected a proposal by the UN Sec- 
urity Council that the ‘oil-for-food’ programme should be 
extended until 4 December pending the revision of the pro- 
gramme’s terms of reference. On the following day Iraq tempor- 
arily suspended its exports of oil, causing world prices to rise 
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to their highest levels since 1990. On 10 December the Security 
Council voted unanimously to extend the ‘oil-for-food’ pro- 
gramme for a further six months. 

In February 2000 it was reported that the Government 
intended to export no more than $5j260m.-worth of oil in the 
current phase of the *oil-for-food’ programme, even UN 

Resolution 1248, adopted in December 1999, had removed all 
restrictions on the value of oil exports. In March the Security 
Council voted unanimously in favour of increasing to $1,200iil 
the sum was allowed to spend annually on the rehabilita- 
tion of oil industry facilities. In May it was reported that the 
greater avaUabilily of spare parts had increased the likelihood 
of Iraq attaining its oil production target of 3m. h/d. 

In March 1997 Iraq signed an agreement with Russia (ratified 
by the Iraqi National Assembly in the following month) for the 
future development of the West Qmmah oilfield in southern 
Iraq. A consortium of Russian companies was to tplrA a 75% 
interest (Lukoil 52.5%, RVO Zarubezhneft 11.25% and VO 
Mashinoimport 11.25%) and Iraq a 25% interest in a 23-year 
contract to develop 600,000 b/d of production capacity and 
associated infrastructure after the lifting of UN sanctions 
against Iraq. In June the Chinese National Petroleum Corpora- 
tion signed an agreement to develop 90,000 b/d of capacity in 
the Adhab oilfield after the lifting of sanctions. A consortium of 
Turkish companies reached a preliminary agreement with Iraq 
in May, envisaging the development of a major gas export 
project after the ending of sanctions. In March 1998 the P^nch 
petroleum company, Total, announced that it was negotiating an 
agreement to develop the Bin Umar oilfield (with an estimated 
production capacity of 450,000 h/d), whilst Ranger Oil, the 
Canadian group, confirmed that it was in the process of securing 
a US $250m. field-development contract and exploration block 
in the Western Desert. In June an Indian joint venture between 
the Oil and Natural Gas Corporation and Reliance Petroleum 
secured a deal to develop the Tuba oilfield. In July 2000 Iraq 
announced that it would no longer conclude production-sharing 
agreements with international oil companies. Instead, these 
were to be replaced by production contracts similar to ‘buy-bads’ 
contracts offered by neighbouring Iran. 

In July 1998 Iraq and Syria signed an agreement to reopen 
the Rirkuk-Banias oil pipeline which had been inactive since 
1982. An initial capadty of 300,000 b/d was expected. An agree- 
ment was also reached to construct a second pipeline to the 
Mediterranean with a 1.4m. b/d capacity. 

INDUSTRY 

Until the 1970s Iraq had few large industries apart fi^)m pet- 
roleum. In greater Baghdad the larger enterprises were con- 
cerned with electridty and water supply and the building 
materials industry. In addition, there was a large number of 
smaller-unit industries concerned with food and drink pro- 
cessing (date-packing, breweries, etc.), cigarette-making, tex- 
tiles, chemicals, fiimiture, shoe-making, jewellery and various 
metd manufactures. 

In recent years greater priority has been given to industrial 
developments, as tiie Government has sought to reduce Iraq’s 
dependence on the petroleum industry. Between 1970 and 1986 
more than ID 14,000m. was invested in the industrial sector. 
Iraq now has some major industrial plants, with others xmder 
construction. An iron and steel works at Khor az-Zubair, built 
by Creusot-Loire of France, began operations in 1978 and should 
eventually have a mflYiTmim annual output of 1.2m. tons of 
sponge iron and 400,000 tons of steel. Plans for a second iron 
and steel works were announced at the beginning of 1988. Khor 
az-Zubalr is also the site of a major petrochemicals complex (see 
Petroleum and Natural Gas, above). 

Iraq’s mineral resources, apart firom hydrocarbons, include 
sulphur and phosphate rock. Sulphur has been mined at Mish- 
raq, near Mosul, since 1972. The mining complex, which includes 
a sulphuric acid plant, has a design capacity of 1.25m. tons per 
year. However, a record 1.4m. tons were produced in 1989, of 
which 1.2m. tons were for export, compared with 950,000 tons 
and 750,000 tons, respectively, in 1988. A new sulphur recovery 
and sulphuric acid plant, built by Japanese contractors, uses 
Mishraq sulphur. Production began in 1988 and has raised 
exports of sulphur by more than 50%, from their former level 
of 500,000 tons per year. Some 500,000 tons of sulphur are sent 


for sulphuric add production at the phosphate processing plant 
at al-Qaim, but Iraq hopes to maintain sulphur exports by 
increasing the rate of sulphur recovery (currently 90%) during 
hydrocarbon processing. In 1988 proven reserves of sulphur 
stood at 515m. tons, the largest in the world according to the 
Iraqi Government 

Phosphate rock reserves, mostly in the Akashat area, and in 
the Marbat region, north-west of Baghdad, were estimated at 
10,000m. tons in 1988. The phosphate fertilizer plant at al- 
Qaim was built by Sybetra of Belgium, which dso installed the 
phosphate mine in Akashat The mine, which has reserves 
estimated at 3,500m. tons, opened in 1981 and was intended to 
produce 3.4m. metric tons per year of phosphate rock for the al- 
Qaim plant, which received the first loads from the mine by rail 
in 1982. Iraq is now self-suffident in fertilizers, producing 
slightly more than 1.2m. tons in 1989. Of this, some 766,000 
tons were exported. The al-Qaim plant started production in 
1984, and is scheduled to export 75% of its output. A US $400m. 
programme to double production at al-Qaim began in 1989. 
Daily production of 1,000 tons of ammonia and 1,700 tons of 
urea also commenced at a fourth nitrogenous fertilizer factory 
at Baiji. One of the contractors, the M. W. Kellogg Co, was 
appointed in 1988 to double capacity at the Baiji plant. There 
are also plans to build a new ammonia/urea factory at al- 
Qaim, and work to expand capacity at the Basra fertilizer plant 
commenced in early 1990. 

Major state factories also indude a textile factory at Mosul, 
producing calico from local cotton; three sugar refineries, at 
Karbala, Sulaimaniya and Mosul, with another four planned; a 
tractor assembly plmt which produced 2,500 tractors in 1975; 
a paperboard factory at Basra, a synthetic fibres complex, at 
Hindiya; and a number of flour mills. Shoe and cigarette fac- 
tories serve the domestic market. Other developments in the 
manufacturing sector have included factories to produce pharm- 
aceuticals, electrical goods, telephone cables and plastics, to- 
gether with addition^ food-processing plants. In 1984 Iraq’s 
annual capacity for cement production was 11m. tons; this is 
expected to reach 20m. tons when the country’s newest cement 
works operate at full capacity. Two cement works, a plant at 
al-Qaim with a capacity of Im. tons per year, and another at 
Sinjar, in Nineveh Govemorate, with a capacity of 2m. tons, 
were built by Uzinexportimport of Romania. Exports of Im. tons 
of cement to Egypt began in 1986. Production of cement reached 
13m. tons in 1989, when 5.4m. tons were exported, mainly to 
other Arab countries. Brick production in 1984 reached 1,607m. 
units, rising to 1,773m. in 1986. Much of the output was used 
to build homes. Up to 4m. homes are expected to be built in the 
years 1981-2000. According to official plans, the local construc- 
tion industry would also be supplied by three new factories —a 
steel foundry, a central moulds factory and a steel formworks— 
built on at-Taji industrial estate. Trucks and buses designed by 
the Swedish firm Saab-Scania have been assembled under li- 
cence in Iskandariya since 1973. 

The latest developments in the manufacturing sector have 
been in the production of pharmaceuticals, electrical goods, 
telephone cables and plastics, and in the establishment of more 
food processing plants. 

The USSR assisted with the construction of 11 factories, 
including a steel mill and an electrical equipment factory at 
Baghdad, a drug factory at Samarra and a tractor plant at 
Musayib. A large share of industrial development took place in 
co-operation with Eastern bloc countries and several agreements 
were signed, including one at the end of 1984 with Bulgaria’s 
Bulgartabac to extend the northern tobacco industry. Other 
projects include the establishment of an electronics industry, 
by Thomson CSF of France. 

Local industry came under increasing scrutiny during 1987 
and 1988 and a wide improvement was sought both in the 
quantity and the quality of production, while particular 
emphasis was placed on import substitution by local production 
and on producing surpluses for export. Priority continued to be 
given to meeting local demands for raw materials, spare parts, 
new machinery and equipment. There has also been official 
recognition of private and mixed-sector companies’ ability to 
meet vital consumer needs more effectively than the state. 

In July 1988, following a number of earher attempts to reor- 
ganize the government departments responsible for industry in 
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Iraq, responsibility for all civilian and military industry was 
placed under the control of a single Ministry of Industry, 
Minerals and Military Industrialization. This was to run large- 
scale and strategic industries such as power generation, 
minerals and petrochemicals, and military industrial produc- 
tion, through the Military Industnes Commission which was 
attached to it. Some state factories producing light industrial 
goods were auctioned off to private companies, or to newly 
established mixed-sector firms. In August 1988 the new ministry 
announced that it was to sell 47 factories to the private sector 
by the end of the year. Iraq allocated the equivalent of US 
$1 1,500m. to investment m development projects in fiscal 1988, 
some 42% of which was to be devoted to industrial and agricul- 
tural schemes. Some 229 light industrial schemes (involving 
investment of ID 234m.) were listed in the Five-Year (1986-90) 
Industrial Development Plan and were also open to private and 
Arab investment. In April 1988, the Arab Investment Law No. 
46 was passed, offering Arab investors tax exemptions and 
profit remittances. 

Industrial production was valued at a record US $8, 500m. 
iQ 1987, owing, said government sources, to optimum use of 
production facilities and greater use of local, rather than 
imported, raw materials, which was estimated to have saved 
$130m. % 1987 the proportion of the labour force employed in 
industry was just over 21%. The foreign labour force was reduced 
by one-third during 1987, saving an additional $50m., according 
to government announcements. Some 218 development projects 
worth a total of ID 2,496m. ($8, 051m.) were completed in 1987, 
according to the Ministry of Planning, including 50 agricultural 
s^emes (worth $2, 319m.) and 33 industrial schemes ($l,574m.). 
During 1989 the Ministry of Industiy, Minerals and Military 
Industrialization emerged as the leading client for new business. 
Danieli of Italy was awarded a contract to construct a special 
steel factory at Tsgi, and a rolling mill for flat steel products at 
Khor az-Zubair. Contracts for new pipe factories were awarded 
to companies from Italy and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The Ministry's Technical Corpn for Special Projects also 
assumed responsibility for the new petrochemicals complex and 
for the new central oil refinery in mid-1989. The Ministry also 
announced plans in 1989 to manufacture cars, tractors, trucks 
and buses. A licensing agreement for the production of cars has 
been signed with Genersd Motors of the USA, and an agreement 
for the production of trucks and buses has been signed with 
Mercedes-Benz of Grermany. 

Investment in the power generation sector, which was sev- 
erely disrupted during the early years of the Iran-Iraq War, 
has been given a high priority by the Government. In 1981 a 
large number of contracts— worth more than US $2,000m.— 
were awarded for additional generation and transmission facili- 
ties (including a 600-MW power station at Haditha), as well as 
for the expansion and renovation of local and national networks, 
and the supply of emergency back-up systems. Since 1982, 
contracts for 400-kV ‘supergrid’ and 132-kV transmission lines 
and substations have been awarded to South J^rean, French, 
Italian, Yugoslav and Japanese companies. The first of three 
1,200-MW thermal power stations planned during the early 
1980s was to be built at al-Musayyib, under a $730m. contract 
awarded to the Hyundai Engineering and Construction Co of 
South Korea. The second, at Yousufia, on the Euphrates, com- 
prising six 200-MW units, was to be built by the USSR’s Techno- 
promexport under the terms of a Soviet-Iraq agreement covering 
the period 1986-90, which also provided for co-operation on an 
800-MW power plant in Mosul; and a 300-400-MW hydroelectric 
plant and dam, costing $200m., in Ba ghda Hi, on the Euphrates. 
The USSR also helped to build an 840-MW thermal power plant 
in Nasiriya; a 400-MW hydroelectric plant in Dukan; and a 
200-MW thermal power plant in Najibiya. A West German 
consultant, Fichtner, was chosen to design the third 1,200-MW 
power station, the al-Anbar plant, whici was to be built near 
Ra ma d i , on the Euphrates. lily’s GIE has completed expansion 
of Baghdad’s Dawra power station, and was appointed in 1989 
to add two 350-MW units to al-Musayyib power station. Another 
new plan^ the 1,400-MW oil-fired power station at ash-Shamal, 
on the Tigris, was beiog designed by Energoprojekt of Yugo- 
slavia, and four 350-MW turbine generators were to be supplied 
by Northern Engineering Industries of the United Kingdom. 


In 1987 six new hydroelectric plants, one power station and 
18 transformer units began operating, raising Iraq’s generating 
capacity by 6% to 8,638 MW. By inid-1990 capacity had reached 
9,000 MW and was expected to double by the end of the century. 
However, it was estimated that demand for power would 
increase fourfold by 2000. By 1990 about 95% of the population 
had access to electricity, with millions connected to the iietwork 
since the rural supply scheme began in 1975. Consumption was 
1,450 kWh per head in 1987, compared with 1,344 kWh per 
head in 1986. The connection with the Turkish grid has been 
completed, and wider inter-Arab power connections have also 
been discussed. Supplies for Turkey were scheduled to flow in 
December 1988, mSng Iraq the first exporter of electricity in 
the Middle East 

Iraq’s experimental 70-MW Osirak nuclear reactor was des- 
troyed by an Israeli air force bombing attack in June 1981. In 
1990, according to official sources, Iraq had only one nuclear 
reactor: the 5-MW reactor at Temmuz, supplied by the USSR 
in the 1960s. Nevertheless, the USA and allied governments 
remained convinced that Iraq was pursuing a large-scale nuclear 
development programme with the aim of producing nuclear 
weapons. During the 1991 hostilities, it was reported that Iraqi 
nuclear installations had been bombed to destruction. However, 
the issue resurfaced in the post-war period, when it became 
apparent ^at Iraq’s nuclear potential had partially survived, 
although the Government continued to insist that only civilian 
nuclear research was being conducted. 

The UN embargo that was imposed on Iraq in August 1990 
resulted in the suspension of most industrial development pro- 
jects involving foreign co-operation. The industrial sector was 
also adversely affected by tiie loss of technicians from Western 
countries. The outbreak of actual hostilities in January 1991 
led to massive destruction of Iraq’s heavy industrial capacity 
and infrastructure, including as much as 90% of its electricily 
generating and transmission facilities as well as oil refineries, oil 
export terminals, petrochemical plants, iron and steel foundries, 
engineering factories, and phosphate and cement plants. The 
light industrial sector, which normally supplied the domestic 
market, was also badly disrupted by the general infrastructural 
collapse, chronic shortages of fuel and power, and destruction 
of communications. By early 1992 the Government claimed that 
75% of the national power grid had been restored. 

The director-general of one of Iraq’s main power stations 
stated in early June 1997 that the national electricity-gener- 
ating system was currently operating at less than 50% of 
capacity because of a lack of spare parts. He added that the 
US $36m. allocated (but not yet disbursed) for the purchase of 
parts under the current 180-day oil export agreement with the 
UN would meet ‘only 4% of the needs of the power grid’. In 1998 
it was announced that Baghdad had been suffering power cuts 
for five-six hours daily, whilst rural areas had been known to 
lack electricity for 14-16 hours daily. 

A m^or priority in the Government’s six-month emergency 
reconstruction budget, announced on 2 May 1991, was the 
restoration of sufficient mdustrial production to ensure self- 
sufficiency in certain basic areas. Sectors that were identified 
for specif attention included drug manufacturing, geological 
surveys and mining, phosphate, fertilizer and sulphur produc- 
tion, and electricity generation and transmission. Priority 
repairs were also to be undertaken to factories making electrical 
fittings, bricks, cigarettes and textiles. According to the minister 
responsible, the rebuilding of civilian industry would have 
priority over military production (which had traditionally 
absorbed a large, albeit undisclosed, proportion of resources); 
however, Western reports of urgent Iraqi moves to re-establish 
its armaments production capadly (to as much as 87% of the 
pre-war level by September 1992) cast doubt on this stated 
policy. Also in May 1991, the Government approved the replace- 
ment of Arab Investment Law No. 46 of 1988 by new rules that 
w^ designed to encour^e greater Arab investment in the 
private and mixed industrial sectors by granting Arab nationals 
the right to implement industrial projects and offering them 
tax and other incentives. Moreover, in August 1991 Law 116 of 
1982 was replaced by Law 25 of 1991, whidi aimed to accelerate 
mdustrial development in the private and mixed sectors through 
the provision of state assistance to selected projects. Strategic 
and export-orientated industries using local raw materials were 
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to be targeted under the new policy, which specified that a 
project must involve the use of plant worth at least ID 100,000. 

In April 1993 the Iraqi Minister of Labour stated that the 
prolonged UN embargo was causing many factories to close or 
to shed labour, with the result that Tor the first time in Iraq’s 
modem history we have registered a large number of unem- 
ployed people’. In September the Mioistiy of Industry and 
Minerals (wMch had reverted to its former name in 1991), which 
was responsible for thousands of state enterprises in areas other 
than oil production and arms manufacture, was authorized to 
incorporate these enterprises as limited companies and to offer 
up to 7 5% of their shares for sale on the Baghdad stock exchange. 
Companies which passed into majority private ownership would 
enjoy tax exemptions for 10 years. About 150m. shares in 
four of the largest companies— producing textiles, bricks and 
cement- were offered for sale later in the year, but the level of 
public indifference to this exercise was sui that less im. 
shares were bought. In the case of a major cement company, 
the reported take-up was 40,000 shares, each priced at ID 125, 
out of 75m. shares offered. By mid-1995, however, the Baghdad 
stock exchange was reported to be trading as many as 6m. 
shares per week, mainly in companies still under formation. 
Within the state-controlled armaments industry, import-substi- 
tution achievements announced in 1995 included the local man- 
ufacture of electrical production-line equipment for use in a 
‘major steel project’. 

COIVDOTNICATIONS 

The communications sector was considered to be of m«gor 
importance under the provisions of ^e 1981-85 Plan, and there 
was considerable activity in this sector during 1981. In May a 
consortium of British consultants was awarded a US $129m. 
contract to design an extensive underground public transport 
system for Baghdad. It was believed to be the largest design 
contract ever awarded in Iraq, and the full cost of constructing 
the system was estimated to be up to $10,000m. The consortium, 
known as the British Metro Consultants Group, was to act as 
project designer. Contracts for detailed designs for the various 
sections have so far been awarded to a German consortium of 
JV Dorsch, to the US company DeLeuw Gather International, 
to a Brazilian consortium, led by Promon Engenharia, and to 
Belgium’s Transurb Consult; and the contract for soil investiga- 
tion has been tendered. However, the project had already been 
reduced in priority before the 1991 hostilities rendered its future 
even more uncertain. 

Another major project is the construction of the new Baghdad 
international airport. In April 1979 a US $900m. contract was 
awarded to two Rrench companies— Spie BatignoUes and Fourg- 
eroUe Construction— to build the airport for the State Organiza- 
tion for Roads and Bridges. The first stage has been completed 
and is used by Western European airlines and Iraqi Airways. 
In preparation for the substantial increase in traffic that tiie 
opening of the new airport is expected to bring, Iraqi Airways 
began expanding its fleet and network, acquiring two Boeing 
747s and three 727s from the USA in 1981 at a cost of $183.6m. 
Passenger traffic was expected to rise by 10% per year, but was 
limited by regulations which permitted only night ^hts in and 
out of Baghdad airport. In 1989 Iraqi Airways carried 1,171,600 
passengers, compared with 695,538 in 1988 and 525,948 in 
1987. The airline normally flies to about 42 cities in Iraq 
and abroad. 

A new international airport was built at Basra during the 
Iran-Iraq War by West German contractors and was opened in 
August 1988, after the cease-fire. The airport has a 4,000-m 
runway, capable of taking the biggest wide-bodied aircraft now 
available. Consultants have designed the country’s third intern- 
ational airport, at Mosul, and a local airport at Arbil. The latter 
is intended to form part of a domestic network which will also 
include Amara, Kirkuk and Njyaf. It was reported in mid-1990 
that Airbus Industries had concluded the sale of five Airbus 
A310-300 aircraft to Iraq, but discussions concerning the 
finpriringr of the Sale were cancelled following the imposition of 
UN economic sanctions against Iraq. The two aircraft scheduled 
for delivery to Iraq in 1992 were located to other customers 
and no work was undertaken on the remainder of the contract. 

Total freight carried by Iraqi Airways amounted to 31,539 
tons in 1989, compared with 24,752 tons in 1988 and 16,833 
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tons in 1987. In 1990 plans were announced to establish a 
separate freight afrline, Iraqi Airways Cargo. 

Iraq’s rnain port is at Basra but it was not able to operate 
during the Iran-Iraq War, and its future depends on there being 
a lasting political decision over the ownership and use of the 
Shatt al-Arab waterway. Before the war, two new ports were 
developed, at Umm Qasr and Khor az-Zubair. The latter is 
linked with Umm Qasr and the Gulf by a 40-km ship canal. 
Clandestine operations to clear this csnsl began before the end 
of the war witii Irsin, and after August 1988 extensive dredging 
operations were begun in order to clear navigation chaimels to 
both ports. Deep-water channels were certified free from hazards 
in early 1990, and the ports now have the capacity to handle 
general cargo, sulphur, petrodaemicals, iron ore, grain, sugar 
and fertilizers. A further 13 berths are to be constructed at 
Umm Qasr, at a projected cost of more than US $500m. Just 
before lie Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in August 1990, work com- 
menced on the construction of two floating docks at Khor az- 
Zubair. The first cargo to be unloaded at Umm Qasr since 1990 
was a food shipment in November 1993. In March 1994 the 
UAE announced its intention to apply to the UN sanctions 
committee for permission to set up a direct shipping link with 
Umm Qasr to ferry in approved supplies from the UAE port of 
Jebel Ali. 

River transport has been given increasing prominence. 
Dredging of several stretches of the Tigris between Baghdad 
and Basra has been completed, and navigation channels are 
being laid out. A French consultant, Sogreali, was appointed to 
study the navigation possibilities on tiie Euphrates between 
Haditha and Qumah, and Iraq has invited consultants to bid 
for a navigation development study of the Tigris as a whole— 
from Mosul to Basra. The artificial ‘third river*, completed in 
December 1992, is navigable by 5,000-ton cargo barges. 

The Government sought to proceed with plans to build some 
2,400 km of railways between 1981 and 1985. The two major 
existing fines (between Baghdad and Basra, and from Baghdad 
north to Mosul and Tel Kotchek) will eventually be superseded 
by more modem, high-speed tracks. The cost of the 
Baghdad-Basra line, for which companies were reported in 
August 1990 to be preparing bids, has been estimated at 
US $6, 000m. The contract for the building of the first stage of 
the new Baghdad-Umm Qasr fine has b^n delayed. Designs 
for the new fine north firom the capital to the Turkish border, 
via Mosul, Arbil and Kirkuk, have been completed by French 
consultants. A 273-km (170-imle) fine between Kirkuk, Bayi 
and Haditha, built by South Korean firms, and the 650-km (342- 
mile) line from Baghdad to Husaibah, on the Syrian border, 
built by Construction Mendes of Brazil, were both opened in 
1986. An Indian company has built the third and fourth stages 
of the Musayyib-Samarra fine. All lines entering Baghdad ^1 
eventually be connected to the 112-km (70-mile) Baghdad loop 
fine. Designs have been completed for the project, which involves 
the expansion of the capital’s two main passei^er stations, the 
development of a new freight terminal, and the building of three 
new bridges. The Indian Railways Enterprise and the Iraq 
Rail Establishment signed a memorandum of understanding in 
March 1996 ‘to execute new railways projects in Iraq’ at an 
unspecified future date. A Czedi company which had supplied 
100 diesel locomotives to Iraq at the end of the 1970s announced 
plans in 1996 to bid to supply a further 70 locomotives as soon 
as UN trade sanctions were lifted. 

Negotiations with Kuwait and Saudi Arabia over the estab- 
lishment of rail links have taken place over a number of years. 
A working link and joint operation with Turkey may be devel- 
oped first The Government hopes eventually to link its rail 
system with Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Turkey as part of a 
European-Gulf network 

Considerable emphasis is also being put on road construction. 
A 137-km section, from Tulaiha to Rutba, of the six-lane 1,200- 
km international Expressway Number One, was opened in 
August 1987. It is the main section in a project designed to create 
a road link between the Gulf states and the Mediterranean. The 
bulk of the project had been completed by 1989. In Baghdad, a 
South Korean company is working on the Abu Ghraib 
expressway, which connect the capital with Expressway 
Number One. 
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A second expressway is intended to link Baghdad with the 
Turkish border via Samarra, Kirkuk, Arbil, Mosul, Dohuk and 
Zakho. Cowiconsult of Denmark has completed designs for the 
project, which will cost an estimated US $6,000m. A six-lane 
hi^way, running from Safwan, on the Kuwaiti border, to 
Baghdad, via Zubair and Nasiriya, was completed in 1987. 
Several \irban expressways and bridges have been built in 
Baghdad, though further work on the capital's planned 
motorway network is expected to be delayed for some years. A 
three-stage programme to build 10,000 km of rural roads is also 
being implemented. 

Iraq has been modernizing its telecommunications system for 
some years and has introduced crossbar telephone switching, a 
telex system, a microwave link between m£gor cities and an 
earth satellite connection for international communications. By 
1985 more than Im. Hnes had been added to the network. Iraq 
is also investigating the potential of fibre optics, and awarded 
a contract to a Japanese firm at the end of 1982. At the end of 
1985 bids were invited for a 1,000-km cable to link Baghdad 
and Basra. Prior to the 1991 hostilities the Gk)vemment’s aim 
was to increase the total number of telephone lines to 2m. 
by 1995. 

Iraq's communications infrastructure was a prime target of 
the multinational force's bombing campaign during the 1991 
hostilities and suffered massive damage as a result. According 
to an official UN report compiled in March 1991, all modem 
communications systems were destroyed, including the internal 
and external telephone networks, and heavy damage was 
inflicted on roa^, railways and ports. Of 123 bridges hit by 
allied bombs, about one-third were totally destroyed, and in the 
war’s immediate aftermath the only viable su^ce transport 
link to the outside world was through Amman (Jordan) to the 
port of Aqaba. In June the Government estimated the cost of 
repairing bridges and other installations that had been buUt by 
the Ministry of Housing and Construction at US $l,450m. 
Repair of roads and brieves was given priority in the post-war 
reconstruction programme, it being claimed that 35 bridges had 
been repaired by Qie end of June 1991. By January 1992 the 
Government claimed that 99 bridges had been repaired, while 
the colossal damage to the telephone system (including the 
destmetion of nearly half of the country’s 900,000 telephone 
lines) was also being remedied. Completion of a new 190-m 
telecommunications tower in Baghdad, to replace the tower 
destroyed in the 1991 war, was sdieduled for November 1993. 
However, at the end of 1994 Iraq’s international telecommunica- 
tions services remained severely restricted, while the domestic 
telephone network was officially estimated to be operating at 
30% of its pre-1991 capacity. Despite continued progress in 
the reconstruction of bridges, roads and other elements of the 
transport infrastructure, the quality of Iraq’s public transport 
services underwent a marked deterioration in 1994 because of 
lack of access to spare parts for vehicles and essential equip- 
ment In January 1992 Iraqi Airways resumed regular commer- 
cial fights between Baghdad and Basra. The airline stated in 
early 1995 that it was maintaining intensive training pro- 
grammes for pilots, engineers and technicians whose normal 
duties had been disrupt^ by the UN embargo. 

FINANCE AND BANKING 

Owing to Iraq’s inability to export large quantities of petroleum 
during the ea^ly years of the Iran-Iraq War, the reduction of 
petroleum prices, the heavy cost of the conflict (estimated at 
US $6OOmL--$l,000m. per month at the beginning of 1986) and 
the additional burden of fimding economic development, the 
country’s official reserves of foreign exchange had declined to 
below $5, 000m. by mid-1983. This was to be compared with 
the pre-war estimate of $35, 000m. Little new information has 
become available since, and 1989 estimates were between zero 
and $2,000m. To minimize the continuing flirnnal deficits on 
the current account of the balance of payments (an estimated 
$l,571m. in 1986), the Iraqi Government imposed stringent 
controls on foreign currency payments and imports. In the 
absence of Iraqi statistics, Western sources estimated, before 
the 1990-91 Gulf crisis, that the current account deficit would 
be about $l,500m. in 1990, declining to $200m. per year by 
1992 and then goii^ into increasing surplus in the mid-1990s. 
However, the combined effects of the UN embargo, the ‘freezing’ 


of Iraqi assets abroad, the physical destruction of the 1991 war 
and the post-war requirement on Iraq to pay reparations served 
to reduce Iraq’s national finances to a state of total disarray 
(see Consequences of the 1990-91 Gulf Crisis, above). 

In comparison with other Arab countries, Iraq has few banks 
and all are state-controlled, although in May 1991 the (^vem- 
ment adopted an amendment to the banking laws, enabling the 
creation of private banks, provided that they undertook to 
operate under the supervision of the Central Bmik. The Central 
Bank of Iraq, founded in 1947 as a successor to the National 
Bank of Iraq, was one of the first Arab monetary authorities. 

For many years, the only commercial bank was Rafidain 
Bank, which was founded in 1941. Rafidain was long considered 
the biggest ^ab commercial bank in terms of deposits and 
gross assets. In 1996 its total assets reached ID 221,132m. 
Rafidain has 152 local branches and nine branches abroad. 
Rafidain is also permitted to take part in the Arab and interna- 
tional markets for syndicated loans and bonds. It is a share- 
holder in several European-Arab consortia banks, such as the 
Paris-based Union de Banques Arabes et Franfaises, and devel- 
opment agencies. It is also one of the seven shareholders in Gulf 
International Bank, established in Bahrain in 1977 as a regional 
commercial bank. At the end of 1981, Rafidain estabhshed a 
joint venture bank with Banco do Brasil. Its capital was set at 
US $17.5m. In 1987 R^dain’s capital was doubled to ID 100m. 
in the first stage of a programme to upgrade and expand the 
banking system. In May 1988 the Government announced that 
a second commercial bank, Rashid Bank, would be established, 
with capital of ID 100m., to compete with Rafidain Bank. Compe- 
tition was also to be encouraged in the insurance sector. The 
three companies in this sector have all been absorbed into the 
Minis try of Finance, as have the country’s three specialist banks. 
The ministry is encouraging them to expand, and the banks are 
being given administrative and financii autonomy, bound only 
by the Government’s fiscal policy. 

The oldest specialized ba^ is the Agricultural Co-operative 
Bank, established in 1936, which provides medium- and long- 
term credits to farmers and agricultural development organiza- 
tions. After 1981, when a record ID 186m. was loaned, lendmg 
levels feU as a consequence of the war. In 1987 the bank loaned 
a total of ID 25.4m., compared with ID 43.2m. in 1986. Total 
lending by the bank over the period 1980-87 amounted to ID 
570m. There are two other specialized banks. The Industrial 
Bank, established in 1940, provides short-, medium- and long- 
term loans to public and private industrial companies. Between 
1980 and 1987 the bank extended ED 52m. in loans and credits. 
During 1987 total loans amounted to ID 1.5m., compared with 
ID 14.9m. in 1982. The bank holds shares wortii US $62.9m. in 
14 mixed-sector joint-stock companies and has been instructed 
to become more involved in offering finance to both local and 
Arab investors, as private and mixed-sector companies are 
encouraged to play a wider role in the development of the 
economy. The bank is also administering a $28m. loan for the 
Kuwait-based Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development 
(AFESD) to assist in the development of light industry. The 
Real Estate Bank, founded in 1949, provides credits for housing, 
construction and tourism. Because of the high demand for 
housing, the bank has expanded rapidly in recent years. Lending 
over the period 1980-87 totalled ID 2,770m., although annued 
levels have declined since the 1982 peak of ED 750.5m. In mid- 
1988 the bank’s capital was raised by ID 50m., to ID 800m. to 
enable it to play a wider role in encouraging people to build 
their own houses. A government decree of June 1991 established 
a new state-owned Socialist Bank, with an initial capital of 
ED 500m., its principal stated role being to make interest-free 
loans to civil servants and decorated veterans of the war with 
Iran. 

Iraq was also a major aid donor before the Iran-Iraq War, 
beiog the tod biggest among Arab states, after Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait. In 1979, according to OECD figures, its disburse- 
ments totalled US $861.5m., representing about 3% of gross 
national product (GNP). Most of this was channelled through 
the Iraqi Fund for External Development which had a capital 
of $677m. In mid-1979 Iraq decided to compensate poorer custo- 
mers for its petroleum for any future petroleum price increases 
by granting them long-term interest-free loans. Under this 
system, 12 developing countries (Bangladesh, India, Madaga- 
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scar, Morocco, Mozambique, Pakistan, the Philippines, Senegal, 
Somalia, Sri Lanka, Ta nz a ni a and Viet Nam) received over 
$200m. in the second half of 1979. 

Donations of aid had resumed by 1990, and in June Iraq 
announced that it would grant Jordan US $50m. (for 1990 j and 
the PLO $25m. In September 1990 the Iraqi Government offered 
to supply free petroleum to developing countries, but this was 
widely seen as a public relations exercise, intended to undermine 
mtemational support for the UN embargo that had been 
imposed on Iraq in the previous month because of its invasion 
of Kuwait. 

An amendment to Law 64 of 1976, introduced in May 1991, 
authorized the operation of private banks and thus ended the 
state monopoly of banking dating from 1964. Applications were 
subsequently lodged by four prospective new banks, namely the 
Alitimad Bank, the Baghdad Ba^, the Iraqi Commercial Bank 
and the Private Bank. The step was intended to encourage a 
wider private-sector role in the economy, in accordance with the 
Governments post-1989 liberalization policy. However, 
observers commented that the authorization of private banks 
was unlikely to affect the banking system substantially until 
the Central Bank relaxed its ti^t control of monetary policy. 
A stock exchange was established in Baghdad in March 1992. 

Having acted as the Iraqi Governments mai-n means of paying 
external debts before the country was isolated from the interna- 
tional fi nan cial system, Rafidain Bank was exposed to numerous 
claims firom overseas creditors after 1990. However, a creditors’ 
meeting held in London in April 1993 was inform^ by British 
liquidation experts that liquidation of Rafidain’s international 
operations would yield only a TniTiimfll recovery, as these opera- 
tions currently showed a net deficiency of funds totalling 
£5,560m. (US $8,800m.). 

UN Security Council Resolution 778 of 2 October 1992 auth- 
orized the impounding of oil-related Iraqi assets (‘frozen’ in 
overseas accounts since August 1990) for the purpose of funding 
UN programmes connected with the Gulf crisis and its after- 
math, including humanitarian relief operations, administration 
of war victims’ compensation claims and inspection and destruc- 
tion of Iraqi weapons. Assets so impounded were to be 
transferred to a UN escrow account in New York, disbursements 
jfrom which would be refundable to Lraq if the Iraqi Government 
agreed to sell petroleum under UN supervision. 

Notwithstanding an Iraqi Government threat to take legal 
action against foreign banl^ transferring funds to the escrow 
account, a total of US $101.5m. had been so transferred by 30 
April 1993. In response to a UN appeal for further transfers to 
meet ongoing programme costs, the US Government said that 
it was prepared to authorize the transfer of $200m. of the 
$637.4m. of impounded Iraqi assets within its jurisdiction, pro- 
vided that transfers of US-based funds never exceeded 50% of 
total transfers. Among other overseas fimd holders, the Bank 
of ToIqto said that assets totalling $44.88m. could not be 
transferred in view of third-party rights over them, while Tun- 
isia indicated that $15.8m. in locally-held assets had been used 
to offset outstandLag Iraqi debts to Tunisia, 

Total Iraqi assets held in UK banks fell from about US 
$l,100m. at the time of the invasion of Kuwait to $748m, at the 
beginning of 1995, as a result of the release of funds to pay 
debts owed to British companies and to finance exports of food 
and medicines to Iraq. In March 1995 the Iraqi Ministry of 
Finance claimed that seven Arab countries owed Iraq a total of 
$l,282m. in loans, payments for oil, profits withheld by Arab 
companies and assets belonging to Iraqi banks. Saudi Arabia 
was said to owe 35% of the total, Syi^ 28%, Bahrain 20%, 
Kuwait 10% and Somalia 5%, with the UAE and Egypt respon- 
sible for tile remainder. 

The black-market value of the Iraqi dinar, already worth only 
a fraction of the official exchange rate of US $1 = ID 0.31, W8is 
further depressed by the UN Security Council’s October 1992 
decision on external asset transfers. Punctuated by occasional 
extreme fluctuations (e.g. from $1 = ID 23 in Februaiy 1993 to 
$1 = ID 95 in April 1993), the underlying decline of the currency 
continued during the ffist half of 1993, taking the average 
market rate to around $1 = ID 65 during July. 

In early May 1993 the Iraqi Government announced a six- 
day deadline for the exchange of old-style Swiss-printed 25- 
dinar notes for locally-printed equivalents, introduced after the 


1990-91 Gulf crisis. The old-style notes were not exchangeable 
outside the country, and the border with Jordan, where specula- 
tors and currency traders held notes with an estimated market 
value of US $200m., was closed during the exchanjge period. 
Within Iraq, t-bia exercise highlighted the problematical status 
of the Kurdish-controlled area in the north, which was effectively 
deprived of the exchange facility yet unable to relinquish ite 
formal currency lirik with Baghdad. It led to a marked rise in 
Kurdish use of the Turkish lira as a preferred medium of 
exchange within the ‘safe haven’, tins arrangement being pre- 
sented as a strictly practical (i.e. politically neutral) matter. 

Western observers had difficulty in discerning a clear-cut 
economic motive for the May 1993 currency mitiative. It was 
readily accepted in Iraqi government circles that the post-w^ 
reconstruction drive had been accompanied by rapid grovTth in 
the money supply, making price inflation and currency deprecia- 
tion inevitable while tiie external position continued to 
deteriorate. Moreover, the Government had virtually institu- 
tionalized the unofficial currency trade by itself relying on the 
black market to supply part of its hard currency requirement 
(estimated at US $90m. per month in the first half of 1993) to 
maintain the food rationing system. 

The unofficial exchange rate fell below US $1 = ID 100 for 
the first time on 26 October 1993. The Government responded 
to this development by halting its own purchases of dollars on 
the black market. At the beginning of December, when the 
unofficial rate had fallen below $1 = ID 150, the Government 
authorized its ministries to deal in hard currency vrith the 
private sector. At the beginning of January 1994 Iraqis were 
permitted to deal legally m foreign exchange and to open foreign 
cash accounts in domestic banks, while 28 firms were licensed 
by the Central Bank to buy and sell foreign currency at rates 
determined by ‘daily supply and demand’. On 5 February, after 
the unofficial exchange rate had fallen below $1 = ID 200, state 
banks were authorized to buy and sell hard currency outside 
the official rate of $1 ^ ID 0.31. As Iraq’s chronic economic crisis 
intensified, the rate of currency depreciation accelerated, taking 
the unoffic^ rate per dollar to around 250 dinars in March, 
300 dinars in April, 400 dinars in mid-May and 500 dinars by 
the beginning of June, The Central Bank, which had previously 
issued no currency notes above 25 dinars, announced the launch 
of a 50-(iiQar note in March and a lOQ-dinar note in May. During 
January 1995, when the Central Bank issued a 250-(linar note 
for the first time, the unofficial exchange rate declined ffum 
$1 = ID 665 to $1 = ID 750, while the authorized dealing rate 
was devalued from $1 = ID 550 to $1 = ID 600. The unofficial 
exchange rate reached 1,000 dinars to the dollar for the first 
time in March, after which the value of the currency depreciated 
fiirther to 1,300 dinars per dollar by late June and 1,450 dinars 
per dollar by mid-July. In May the Government announced an 
issue of five-year bonds paying interest of 20% per year (more 
than the prevailing bank deposit rates but far less than the 
rate of inflation). The annual interest rate for two-year deposits 
at state-ovmed commercial banks was raised from 15% to 18% 
in June. 

The unofficial exchange rate slumped from 2,000 dinars per 
US dollar in September 1995 to 2,600 dinars per dollar in 
October 1995. The Government had in September lifted an 
import ban on 232 types of foreign goods (imposed in 1993 for 
exchange-control reasons). In mid-December, when the unoffi- 
cial rate was around 2,550 dinars per dollar, the Government 
devalued its authorised dealing rate from $1 = ID 600 to $1 = 
ID 1,000, stating that it was determined ‘not to allow the 
exchange rate to suffer any further setbacks’. In January 1996 
the Government halted the printing of new banknotes; raised 
petrol prices by 600% and doubled tiie fees for official building 
permits; and fiirther relaxed the exchange-control and currency 
trading regulations. Having depreciated below the levd of $1 = 
ID 3,000 for the first time in early January the unofficial 
exchange rate recovered to $1 = ID 1,500 towards the end of the 
month following Iraq’s decision to open talks on UN Security 
Council Resolution 986. As the talks proceeded the dinar’s free- 
market value moved above the authorised dealing rate of 1,000 
dinars per doUar. In mid-June the unofficial exchsmge rate stood 
at 900 dinars to the dollar, having touched a high point of 580 
dinars per dollar in February. During the second half of 1996 
the rate decreased to a low point of 1,780 dinars per dollar in 
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November before recovering to 600 dinars per dollar in mid- 
December after the delayed implementation of Resolution 986. 
Prom October 1996 state banlcs were authorized to exchange 
dinars for hard currency needed for any legitimate purpose, 
whereas previously they had sold hard currency only to licensed 
importers, students studying abroad and Iraqis receiving med- 
ical treatment abroad. In January 1997 it was reported that 
the Central Bank was applying ‘strict monetary policies’ in 
order to support the exchange rate of the dinar. The unofficial 
exchange rate fluctuated maSily within the range 1,000 to 1,200 
dinars per doUar during the first half of 1997. At September 
1998 the unofficial rate was $1 = ID 1,600. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Exports of petroleum have been, by far, Iraq’s most important 
source of revenue, providing more than 95% of the countiy’s 
earnings of foreign exchange. Receipts from these exports rose 
sharply in the mid- and late 1970s, partly because of higher 
production, but mainly because of the rise in prices. By 1979, 
Iraq’s petroleum exports were earning three times as much as 
in 1974, and by 1980 tiiese ^orts were worth US $26, 278m. 
However, owing to Iraq’s inability to export sufficient petroleum, 
because of the war wi^ Iran, and to the drop in prices, e:^orts 
feu to $9, 198m, in 1981. Revenues from oil exports were in the 
range $9,000m.-$ll,000m. per year in 1982-85, and declined 
to an estimated $6,813m. in 1986. The higher oil prices recorded 
in the first half of 1987 were believed to have brought about a 
revival in the value of petroleum sales to more than $1 1,000m. 
in 1987, to about $13, 000m. in 1988 and to about $12, 000m. in 
1989. While earnings decUnedin 1981 and 1982, Iraq continued 
to spend, importing goods worth more than $18,000m. in 1981 
and $19, 000m. in 1982, before imposing a sharp decrease in the 
level of imports, to about $12, 000m. per year m 1983, 1984 and 
1985. Imports were reduced to between $8, 000m. and $9, 000m. 
per year in 1986 and 1987 (thou^ Western analysts estimate 
that they reached $9,700m, in 1987), and to $7,146m. in 1988. 
In 1989, according to Western calculations, total exports were 
worth $12, 080m., while imports rose to $10, 290m. 

Most- trade is normaUy with Western Europe, the USA and 
Japan, but Iraq also exports significant amounts of petroleum 
to Brazil, Yugoslavia, eastern Europe and Turkey, Trade with 
the USSR consisted mainly of Soviet military supplies. Among 
Western countries, France hats been one of Iraq’s most important 
trading partners. It is estimated that, after the outbreak of war 
with Iran, Iraq bought more than US $6, 600m. worth of French 
armaments in the 1980s, while French contractors won orders 
worth more than $4,500m. 

Although several countries experienced a decline in exports 
to Iraq during the second half of the 1980s, imports from 
Western countries generally rose during 1988 and 1989. The 
value of Japanese exports rose to US ^06m. in 1988 and to 
$490nL in 1989, compared with $391m, in 1987. French exports 
were worth $445m. in 1988 and $478m. in 1989, compared witii 
$391m. in 1987, while the value of the United Kingdom’s exports 
rose from $445m. in 1987 to $720m. per year in both 1988 and 
1989. The value of West German exports rose from $457m. in 
1987 to $884m. in 1988 and to $l,168m. in 1989. The value of 
imports from Italy declined to $174m. in 1988, compared witii 
$226m. in 1987, but rose to $372m. in 1989, while that of 
imports from Brazil fell to $228m. in 1988, compared with 
$305m. in 1987. The value of imports from the USSR declined 
fix)m $611m. in 1987 to $509m. in 1988 and to $405m. in 1989. 
In 1988 the USA supplanted Turkey as Iraq’s leading trading 
partner, exporting $l,156m. worth of goods (mainly agricultursd 
products), compared with $683m. in 1987. US exports to Iraq 
were valued at $l,173m. in 1989. Tiike the United Kingdom, the 
USA extended a credit line to Iraq in 1988 in order to guarantee 
the volume of its exports. The vsdue of Turkish exports to Iraq 
increased from $945m. in 1987 to $986m. in 1988, but fell to 
$445nL in 1989. 

The value of Iraq’s exports to the USA, at US $2,408m., moia 
than quatopled in 1989, compared with 1987, as a result of 
teq’s decision to market its crude petroleum more attractively 
in the USA Another leading importer of Iraqi petroleum was 
^e USSR, the value of whose total imports from Iraq rose from 
$l,243m. in 1987 to $l,585m. in 1988, but declined to $l,549m. 
in 1989. The value of Turkish imports from Iraq was $l,650m. 


in 1989, compared with $l,154m. in 1987, while the value of 
Italian imports declined from $1,2 14m. in 1987 to $996m. in 
1988 and to $674m. in 1989. 

In the first half of 1990 there were increased efforts by Iraq’s 
trading partners to prevent exports of industrial goods which 
might possibly serve as components for missiles and atomic 
weapons. In March the United Kingdom and the USA claimed 
to have ^strated Iraqi attempts to import nuclear detonators, 
and in April two UK companies were prevented from exporting 
to Iraq steel pylinders which were later proved to be components 
for a planned ‘supergun’. The USA has also claimed that Iraq 
planned to use loans made improperly by the Atlanta (USA) 
branch of Italy’s Banca Nazionale del Lavoro to acquire military 
technology. In February 1995 a US company which had illegally 
supplied artillery fuses to Iraq in 1990 was fined US $500,000 
by a US court and was ordered to dissolve itself. . 

The imposition of the UN trade embargo on Iraq in August 
1990 and the subsequent Gulf hostilities brought about the total 
disruption of Iraq’s external trade, subsequently prolonged by 
disagreements between the Iraqi Government and UN sanctions 
administrators (see Consequences of the 1999-91 Gulf Crisis, 
above). The IMF estimated the value of Iraq’s total imports in 
1992 as ID 78.2m., compared with ID 118.9m. in 1991 and 
ED 2,042.4m. in 1990. The estimated 1992 total was equivalent 
to about US $250m. at the official exchange rate, but only a 
fraction of this at prevailing black-market rates. Unofficial 
estimates of Iraq’s external trade in 1994 suggested that import 
spending had totalled $2, 000m., while exports had earned 
$500m. The volume of basic commodities imported via the 
Jordanian port of Aqaba in the first quarter of 1995 totalled 
233,800 tons (of which nearly two-thirds was wheat). The 
embargo on Iraqi oil exports from the Gulf was closely monitored 
by navd patrols acting on behalf of the UN, which occasionally 
reported instances of vessels attempting to use false Iranian 
documentation as a cover for shipments of Iraqi oil. By the end 
of April 1996 the UN’s naval patrols had boarded about 10,000 
vessels in all, of which 76 had come imder suspicion of breaking 
the trade embargo. Amid growing speculation about an early 
relaxation of UN sanctions, Western and other foreign business 
representatives visited Baghdad in substantial numbers in 
1994/95 to assess the prospects for a resumption of trading 
relations with Iraq. In the first half of 1996 foreign business 
interest was centred on the trading opportunities that could be 
expected to open up when UN Security Council Resolution 986 
was implemented. 

In August 2000 Iraq and Syria announced plans to double 
the value of their annual trade exchanges, to US $l,000m. At 
the time of the announcement the value of Iraq’s annual imports 
of food, medicine and construction materials from Syria was 
estimated at $300m. 

DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 

At the beginning of the 1980s Iraq did not need to seek external 
loans, economic development having been funded mainly from 
the State’s petroleum revenues. The sustained rise in petroleum 
prices gave Iraq a major opportunity to increase its development 
spending. Despite the high costs incurred by the war wi"^ Iran, 
the 1982 expenditure programme allocated an estimated ID 
7,000m. to the ordinary budget and ID 7,000m. to investment 
spending. The import programme was allocated ID 5,000m. Iraq 
was unable to maintain the early momentum of its development 
progra mm e, however, because of falling petroleum revenues 
and the high cost of the Iran-Iraq War. No detailed budget 
figures were disclosed from 1982 to 1989, and the 1981-86 
Development Plan had to be abandoned, although longer-term 
plans were published for specific sectors. 

In the Government’s published budget for 1990, expenditure 
was forecast at ED 24,400m. The new ‘consolidated general 
budget’ reportedly projected a deficit of ID 6,600m., compared 
mth a deficit of ED 7,200m. in 1989. The budget proposals also 
incorporated a total investment allocation of ID 6,600m., of 
wMch industry was to receive ID 2,965m. Because of the Gulf 
crisis, no details were disclosed of the 1991 budget until it was 
substantially revised to take accotmt of damage sustained in 
the hostilities. A six-month emergency reconstruction budget, 
announced on 2 May 1991, reduced plsmned expenditure in the 
general consolidated budget to ID 13,876m. (from the origmal 
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total of ID 14,696m.) and cut the investment budget to 
ID 1,660m. (from ID 2,340m.). It was stated that non-essential 
development projects had been postponed until 1992, and avail- 
able resources diverted to the reconstruction effort. Neverthe- 
less, over the five-year period 1991-95, it was envisaged that 
ID 28,700m. would be spent on development projects, of which 
the foreign currency component would be some US $56,000m. 

In the 1980s Iraq attracted substantial foreign investment for 
its development projects, notably from West European countries, 
Japan and the USSR. In 1984 the USSR pledged US $2,000nL 
in long-term credits for Iraq, which also obtained lines of credit 
or other credit facilities from the United Kingdom, the USA and 
the Federal Republic of Germany (the latter two agreeing in 
1987-88 to restore export credit guarantees which had earlier 
been withdrawn when Iraq defaulted on debt repa 3 mients). 
Nevertheless, as a result of persistent repayment problems, 
much of the credit— and the goodwill— had A gflin ceased by the 
end of the decade, despite the conclusion of various inter- 
governmental refinjmcing agreements. By mid-1990 the rilflima 
on Iraq of banks reporting to the Bank for International Settle- 
ments were calculated as totalling $7, 690m. worldwide, while 
national credit guarantee agencies with major exposure to out- 
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standing Iraqi debts were headed by Coface of France (some 
$3,200m.) and included those of Japan and Italy (each some 
$3,000m.) and of Germany ($2, 000m.). 

On a multilateral basis, loans worth more than US $250m. 
were agreed with the Islamic Development Bank to fund imports 
and hospital work. The Arab Monetary Fund also loaned money 
($523m. between 1983 and mid-1989) to support Iraq's balance 
of parents. Loans to support a coldstore project, telecommu- 
nications, an earthquake warning system, agricultural and 
industrial development and the upgrading and extension of 
power generation units were made by the AFESD. Iraq secured 
two Euroloans of $500m., in 1983 and 1986, to finance foreign 
trade and development projects, but was forced to reschedule 
payments due on them, owing to a shortage of foreign exchange. 

Against this background, there was considerable doubt 
regarding continued foreign investment in Iraqi development 
projects even before the onset of the Gulf crisis in August 1990 
brought about the suspension of virtually all such co-operation 
and of Iraqi repayments on outstanding debts. In September 
1990 Iraq’s totd foreign debt was estimated at US $65, 000m., 
a total which the Iraqi Government itself appeared to revise 
upwards in a post-war submission to the UN in April 1991 (see 
Consequences of the 1990-91 Gulf Crisis, above). 


Statistical Survey 

Source (unless otherwise indicated): Central Statistical Organization, Mmistiy of Planning, Karradat Mariam, ash-Shawaf Sq., Baghdad; tel. (1) 537-0071. 


Area and Population 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY* 


Area (sq km) 438,317t 

Population (census results) 

17 October 1987 16,335,199 

17 October 1997 

Males 10,940,764 

Females 11,077,219 

Total 22,017,983 

Density (per sq km) in October 1997 50.2 


* No account has been taken of the reduction in the area of Iraq as a result 
of the adjustment to the border with Kuwait that came into force on 15 
January 1993. 

1 169,235 sq miles. This figure includes 924 sq km (357 sq miles) of 
territorial waters but excludes the Neutral Zone, of which I^*s share 
is 3,522 sq km (1,360 sq miles). The Zone hes between Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia, and is administered jomtly by the two countries. Nomads move 
fireely through it but there are no permanent inhabitants. 


GOVERNORATES (population at 1987 census) 




Area* 
(sq km) 

Popu- 

lation 

Density 

(per 

sqlm) 

Nineveh. 


37,698 

1,479,430 

39.2 

Salah ad-Din 


29,004 

726,138 

25.0 

At-Ta*meem . 


10,391 

601,219 

57.9 

Diala .... 


19,292 

961,073 

49.8 

Baghdad 


5,159 

3,841,268 

744.6 

Al-Anbar 


137,723 

820,690 

6.0 

Babylon .... 


5,258 

1,109,674 

211.0 

Karbala . 


5,034 

469,282 

93.2 

An-Nsgaf 


27,844 

590,078 

21.2 

Al-Qadisiya . 


8,507 

559,805 

65.8 

Al-Muthanna 


51,029 

315,816 

6.2 

Thi-Qar .... 


13,626 

921,066 

67.6 

Wasit .... 


17,308 

564,670 

32.6 

Ma3rsan .... 


14,103 

487,448 

34.6 

Al-Basrah (Basra) 


19,070 

872,176 

46.7 

AuiOTiomous Regions: 
DTiok .... 


6,120 

293,304 

47.9 

Irbil (Arbil) . . . 


14,471 

770,439 

53.2 

As-Sulaimaniya . 


15,756 

961,723 

60.4 

Total .... 


437,393 

16,335,199 

37.3 


* Excluding territorial waters (924 sq km). 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS (estunated population, 1970) 


Baghdad (capital) 
Al-Basrah (Basra) 
Al-Mawsil (Mosul) 
Kirkuk . 


1,984,142 An-Najaf . . 

333,684 Al-Hillah (Hilla) 

310,313 As-Sulaimaniya 

191,294 Irbil (Arbil) 


. 147,856 
. 103,544 
. 103,091 
. 101,779 
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BIRTHS AM) DHIATHS (UN estimates, annual averages) 



1980-85 

1986-90 

1990-95 

Birth rate (per 1,000). 

41.0 

40.3 

38.4 

Death rate (per 1,000) 

8.4 

7.2 

10.4 


Source: UN, World Population Prospects: The 1996 Revision. 

Registered live births (1992) 502,415 (birth rate 26.4 per 1,000); Registered 
deaths (1990) 76,683 (death rate 4.4 per 1,000). Note: Re^tration is 
incomplete. 

Expectation of life (ofiddal estimates, years at birth, 1990): males 77.43; 
females 78.22. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION* 
(persons aged 7 years and over, 1987 census) 


Males Females Total 


A^culture, forestry and fishing . 
Mining and quarrying 

Manuihcturj^ 

Electricity, gas and water. 

Construction 

Trade, restaurants and hotels. 
Transport, storage and 
communications . 

Financing, insurance, real estate 
and business services . 
Community, social and personal 

services 

Activities not adequately defined . 
Total labour force .... 


422,265 

70,741 

493,006 

40,439 

4,698 

45,137 

266,961 

228,242 

38,719 

31,786 

4,450 

36,236 

332,645 

8,541 

24,489 

341,186 

191,116 

215,605 

212,116 

12,155 

224,271 

16,204 

10,811 

27,015 

1,721,748 

233,068 

1,954,816 

146,616 

18,232 

167,848 

3,346,177 

425,904 

3,772,081 


* Figures exclude persons seeking work for the first time, totalling 184,264 
(males 149,938, females 34,326), but include other unemployed persons. 
Source: ILO, Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 


Agriculture 

PRINCIPAL CROPS (’000 metric tons) 


Wheat . 

Rice (paddy) 

Barley . 

Maize . 

Potatoest 
Diy broad beanst 
Sunfiower seed . 
Sesame seed. 

Olivest . 

Cabbagest . 

Tomatoest . 
CauMowerf . 

Pumpkms, etc.t . 
Cucumberst . 
Auberginest . 

Green pepperst . 
Onions (diylt 
Carrotsf. 

Other vegetables. 
Watermelonst . 
Mdonst . 

Grapest • 

Dates . 

Sugar canet . 

Applest . 

Peaches and nectarinesf 
Plumst . 

Orangest 
Tangerines, etc.t. 
Lemons and limest 
Apricotsf 
Other fruits and berries 
Tobacco (leaves)t. 
Cottonseedt . 

Cotton tlint)t 


1996 

1997 

1998 

1,500 

1,405 

l,460t 

120 

121 

126t 

1,300 

778 

soot 

125 

121 

125t 

390 

400 

420 

18 

18 

18 

67* 

67* 

68t 

13* 

14* 

16t 

13 

13 

13 

21 

21 

21 

860 

850 

865 

34 

33 

34 

61 

60 

62 

342 

340 

344 

155 

153 

165 

31 

30 

32 

73 

70 

74 

10 

10 

11 

736 

721 

738 

450 

440 

455 

225 

220 

226 

310 

300 

305 

797* 

625* 

660t 

61 

71 

71 

85 

80 

86 

26 

25 

26 

30 

30 

31 

315 

310 

316 

42 

40 

43 

16 

15 

16 

30 

30 

32 

240 

90 

93 

2 

3 

3 

27* 

18t 

I9t 

14* 

9* 

9t 



* Unofficial figurets). t FAO estimate(s). 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK (FAO estimates, ’000 head, year ending September) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Horses . ... 

46 

47 

48 

Mules 

12 

12 

12 

Asses 

368 

380 

385 

Cattle 

1,172 

1,300 

1,360 

Buffaloes 

65 

62 

66 

Camels 

5 

7 

8 

Sheep 

5,850 

6,584 

6,900 

Goats 

1,400 

1,466 

1,600 


Poultry (FAO estimates, million): 17 m 1996; 19 in 1997; 20 in 1998. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS (FAO estimates, ’000 metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Beef and veal 

41 

44 

45 

Buffalo meat 

2 

2 

2 

Mutton and lamb .... 

18 

19 

20 

Goat meat 

7 

7 

8 

Poultry meat .... 

106 

113 

119 

Cows’ milk . . ... 

280 

310 

316 

Buffalo milk . . ... 

26 

26 

21 

Sheep’s milk. . . 

147 

156 

156 

Goats* milk 

47 

53 

53 

Cheese 

28 

30 

30 

Butter 

7 

8 

8 

Hen eggs .... 

21 

23 

25 

Wool: 

greasy. . . ... 

17 

18 

18 

clean . . .... 

9 

9 

9 

Cattle and buffalo hides . 

5 

5 

5 

Sheepskins 

3 

4 

4 

Goatskins 

1 

2 

2 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook 

Forestry 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS (’000 cubic metres, excl. bark) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for 

sleepers* .... 

20 

20 

20 

Other industrial wood* 

30 

30 

30 

Fuel wood ... 

111 

111 

111 

Total . . .... 

161 

161 

161 


* A n nual output assumed to be unchanged since 1980 

Sawnwood production (FAO estimates, ’000 cubic metres, incl. railway 
sleepers): 8 per year (all broadleaved) in 1980-97. 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


Fishing 


(FAO estimates, ’000 metric tons, hve weight) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Inland waters 

. . 23.0 

19.0 

20.5 

Indian Ocean 

. . 53 

11.7 

10.8 

Total catch. 

. . 28.2 

30.7 

31.3 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 
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Mining 


COOO metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Crude petroleum 

36,666 

36,089 

n.a. 

Natural gas (petfigoules) . 

124 

123t 

ma. 

Native sulphur* .... 

250 

250 

n.a. 

Natural phosphates* . 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

Salt (unrefined)* . 

300 

250 

250 

Gypsum (crude)* 

450 

450 

450 


• Estimates by the US Bureau of Mines. Data on natural phosphates refer 
to gross weight. The estimated phosphoric acid content was 30%. 
t Provisional or estimated figure. 


Source: UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 


Industry 


SELECTED PRODUCTS 

(*000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 



1993 

1994 

1995 

Naphtha* 

500 

500 

520 

Motor spirit (petrol)* 

2,960 

2,970 

2,990 

Kerosene* . 

1,100 

1,120 

1,130 

Jet fuel* ... 

910 

1,110 

1,120 

Gas-diesel (distillate fiiel) oil* 

6,800 

6,880 

6,900 

Residual fuel oils* .... 

8,880 

9,000 

9,000 

Lubricating oils* 

200 

200 

200 

Paraffin wax* .... 

80 

100 

100 

Petroleum bitumen (asphalt)*. 
Liquefied petroleum gas: 

410 

420 

420 

i^m natural gas plants* 

486 

700 

1,560 

from petroleum refineries* 

600 

600 

600 

Cementt .... 

12,000 

15,000 

18,000 

Electric energy (million kWh)* 

26,300 

28,000 

29,000 


* Estimated production, 
t Estimates by the US Bureau of Mines, 

Cigarettes: 5,794 million in 1992. 

Footwear (excluding rubber): 4,087,000 pairs in 1992. 
Source: UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 


Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
Monetary Units 

1,000 fils = 20 dirhams = 1 Iraqi dmar (ID). 

Sterling, Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000) 

£1 sterling = 487.45 fils; 

US $1 = 310.86 fils; 

€1 = 282.41 fils; 

100 Iraqi dinars = £206.15 = $321.69 = €364.09, 

Exchange Rate 

From February 1973 to October 1982 the Iraqi dinar was valued at 
US $3.3862. Since October 1982 it has been T^ued at $3.2169. The 
diners average value in 1982 was $3.3513. The aforementioned data 
refer to the ofiddal exchange rate. There is, in addition, a special rate 
for exports and also a fi:ee-market rate. The unofScial exchange rate 
was $1 B 1,800 dinars in December 1999. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES (ID miUion) 


Revenue 

1981 

1982 

Ordinary 

. . 5,025.0 

8,740.0 

Economic development plan ... 

. . 6,742.8 

7,700.0 

Autonomous government agencies. 

. . 7,667 8 

n.a. 

Total . . 

. . 19,434.9 

ma. 


Expenditure 

1981 

1982 

Ordinary 

. . 6,026.0 

8,740.0 

Economic development plan . . . . 

. . 6,742.0 

. . 7,982.4 

7,700.0 

Autonomous government agencies 

n.a. 

Total 

. . 19,760.2 

n.a. 


1991 (ID million)' General consolidated state budget expenditure 13,876, 
Investment budget expenditure 1,660. 


CENTRAL BANE RESERVES (US $ million at 31 December) 



1976 

1976 

1977 

Gold 


168.0 

166.7 

176.1 

IMF special drawing rights 


26.9 

32.5 

41.6 

Reserve position in IMF . 


31.9 

31.7 

33.4 

Foreign exchange 


2,500.6 

4,369.8 

6,744.7 

Total 


2,727.3 

4,600.7 

6,995.7 


IMF special drawing rights (US $ million at 31 December): 132.3 in 
1981; 81.9 in 1982; 9.0 in 1983; 0.1 in 1984; 7.2 in 1987. 

Reserve position in IMF (US $ million at 31 December): 130.3 in 1981; 
123.6 in 1982. 

Note* No figures for gold or foreign exchange have been available since 1977. 
Source; IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


COST OP LIVING (Consumer Price Indes^ base: 1990 = 100) 


1991* 


Food 363.9 

Fuel and li^t ... 135.4 

Clothing ... 251.1 

Rent ... 107.0 

All items (inch others) 286.5 


• May to December only. 

Source: ILO, Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS (ID million at current prices) 

National Income and Product 

1989 1990 1991 


Compensation of employees . 
Operating surplus 
Domestic fiactor incomes 


Consumption of fixed capital . 

Gross domestic product (GDP) 
at fiactor cost. 

Indirect taxes .... 

Less Subsidies .... 

GDP in purchasers’ values . 

Net factor income fimm the rest of 
the world 

Gross national product 

Less Consumption of fixed capital 

National income in market 
prices 

Net current transfers firom abroad 


6,705.2 

11,866.0 

7,855.4 

12,936.6 

8,989.9 

10,406.2 

18,571.2 

20,792.0 

19,395.1 

1,836.7 

2,056.3 

1,918 2 

20,407.9 

22,848.3 

21,313.3 

1,035.0 

417.1 

1,024.8 

576.3 

485 6 
1,859 2 

21,025.8 

23,296.8 

19,939.7 

-704.3 

-773.9 

-660 6 

20,321.6 

22,522.9 

19,289.2 

1,836.7 

2,056.3 

1,918.2 

18,484.8 

20,466.6 

17,371.0 

-149.3 

-49,3 

122.8 

18,336.6 

20,417.3 

17,493.8 


National disposable income 

Source; UN, National Accounts Statistics. 


Petroleum revenues (estimates, US $ million): 9,198 in 1981; 10,260 in 
1982; 9,660 in 1983; 10,000 in 1984; 11,900 in 1985; 6,813 in 1986; 11,300 
in 1987. 
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Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 



1989 

1990 

1991 

Government final consumption 
expenditure 

5,990.1 

6,142.0 

7,033.3 

Private final consumption 
expenditure 

11,2324 

11,760.6 

9,611.1 

Increase m stocks .... 

-2,317 5 

-976.9 

-620.0 

Gross fixed capital formation . 

6,305.5 

6,220 0 

3,289 1 

Total domestic expenditure 

21,210.5 

23,145.6 

20,453.6 

Exports of goods and services . 

4,482.6 

4,305 4 

547,8 

Less Imports of goods and services 

4,667 3 

4,154.2 

1,061.6 

GDP in purchasers’ values . 

21,026 8 

23,296.8 

19,939.7 


Source: UN, National Accounts Statistics. 


Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity (at factor cost) 



1989 

1990 

1991 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and 
fishing 

3,346.1 

4,613.3 

6,047.0 

Mining and quarrying 

3,894.8 

3,330.6 

149.4 

Manufacturing . . . . 

2,694.2 

2,058.7 

1,273.9 

Electricity, gas and water* 

269.0 

247.5 

162.4 

Construction 

1,417.8 

1,693.2 

812.4 

Trade, restaurants and hotels* 

2,376.4 

3,464.7 

3,608.2 

Transport, storage and 

pnmTTiu-nifffltlortg .... 

1,633.3 

2,103 9 

2,645.9 

Finance, insurance and real estatet 

2,384.8 

2,781.2 

3,150.4 

Government services .... 

3,599.1 

3,823.5 

4,845.7 

Other services 

305.0 

292.2 

489.8 

Sub-total 

21,820.5 

24,398.8 

23,186.1 

Less Imputed bank service charge 

1,412.6 

1,660.5 

1,871.8 

Total ... ... 

20,407.9 

22,848.3 

21,313.3 

GDP at constant 1975 prices 

6,491.8 

6,492.9 

2,199.8 

** Gas distribution is included in trade, 
t Including imputed rents of owner-occupied dwellings. 

Source: UN, National Accounts Statistics. 



External Trade 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES (ID million) 



Imports c i.f. 

1976 

1977* 

1978 

Food and live animals . 

159.6 

164,0 

134.5 

Cereals and cereal 
preparations 

70.0 

79.9 

74.9 

Sugar, sugar preparations and 
hon^ 

37.2 

24.1 

10.2 

Crude materials (inedible) 
except fuels 

33 7 

20.5 

25.1 

Chemicals 

68 5 

47.4 

68.7 

Basic manufactures 

293 3 

236 7 

285.2 

Textile yam, fabrics, etc. . 

44.3 

69.4 

72.7 

Iron and sted 

127 5 

44.3 

73.2 

Machinery and transport 
equipment ... 

657 4 

625 8 

667.4 

Non-electric machinery 

285 4 

362.5 

368.1 

Electrical machmery, apparatus, 
etc 

106.9 

120 2 

160.5 

Transport equipment. 

165.2 

153.1 

138.8 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles 

33.2 

49.4 

51.7 

Total (ind. others) .... 

1,150.9 

1,151.3 

1,244.1 


* Figures are provisional Revised total is ID 1,323.2 million. 

Total imimrts (official estimates, ID million): 1,738 9 in 1979: 2.208.1 in 
1980; 2,333.8 in 1981. 

Total imports (IMF estimates, ID million): 6,013.0 in 1981; 6,309.0 in 
1982; 3,086.2 in 1983; 3,032.4 in 1984; 3,285.7 in 1986; 2,773.0 in 1986; 
2,268.7 in 1987; 2,888.8 in 1988, 3,077.1 m 1989; 2,028.5 in 1990; 131.6 in 
1991; 187.3 in 1992; 165.6 in 1993; 155.0 m 1994; 203.6 in 1995, 175.9 in 
1996; 283.1 in 1997; 417.1 in 1998; 318.3 in 1999 (Source: IMF, Inter^ 
national Financial Statistics). 


Statistical Survey 

Total exports (ID million): 6,614.6 (crude petroleum 5,671.9) in 1977; 
6,422.7 (crude petroleum 6,360.6) in 1978; 12,622.0 (crude petroleum 
12,480 0) m 1979. 

Exports of crude petroleum (estimates, ID million): 15,321.3 in 1980; 
6,089.6 in 1981; 6,982.4 in 1982; 6,954.8 in 1983, 6,937.0 m 1984; 8,142 5 
in 1985; 6,126.2 in 1986; 6,988.9 in 1987; 7,245.8 in 1988. 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS (US $ million) 


Imports c.if 


1988 

1989 

1990 

Australia 


163.4 

196 2 

108.7 

Austria .... 


n.a. 

1.1 

50.9 

Belgium and Luxembourg 


57.6 

68.2 

68.3 

Brazil 


346 0 

416.4 

139.5 

Canada . ... 


169.9 

226.1 

160.4 

China, People’s Repubhc . 


99.2 

148.0 

157.9 

France 


278.0 

410 4 

278.3 

Germany .... 


322.3 

469.6 

3894 

India 


32.3 

66.2 

67.6 

Indonesia 


38.9 

122.7 

104.9 

Ireland 


160 4 

144.9 

31.6 

Italy .... 


129.6 

2861 

194.0 

Japan .... 


533.0 

6211 

397.2 

Jordan ... 


164 3 

210.0 

220 3 

Korea, Republic . 


98.6 

123 9 

149.4 

Netherlands .... 


111.6 

102 6 

93.8 

Romania .... 


113.3 

91.1 

30.1 

Saudi Arabia 


37.2 

96.5 

62.6 

Spain ... 


43.4 

129.0 

40.5 

Sn Lanka 


60.1 

33.5 

52.3 

Sweden 


63.0 

40.6 

64.8 

Switzerland . 


66.7 

94.4 

126.6 

Thailand .... 


22.3 

59 2 

68.9 

Turkey .... 


874.7 

408.9 

196.0 

USSR 


70.7 

76.7 

77.9 

United Kingdom . 


394 6 

448.5 

322.1 

USA ... 


979.3 

1,001.7 

658.4 

Yugoslavia .... 


154.5 

182.0 

123.1 

Total (incl. others) . 


5,960.0 

6,956.2 

4,833.9 


Exports f.o b. 


1988 

1989 

1990* 

Belgium and Luxembourg 

147.6 

249.6 

n.a. 

Brazil . 


1,002.8 

1,197.2 

n.a. 

France . 


617.4 

623.9 

0.8 

Germany 


122.0 

76.9 

1.7 

Greece . 


192.5 

189.4 

0.3 

India 


293.0 

438.8 

14 7 

Italy 


687.1 

649.7 

10.6 

Japan 


712.1 

117.1 

0.1 

Jordan 


28.4 

25.2 

101.6 

Netherlands , 


152.9 

532.3 

0.2 

Portugal 


120.8 

125.8 

n.a. 

Spain 


370 0 

575.7 

0.7 

T^irkey 


1,052.6 

1,331.0 

83.5 

USSR . . 


836.7 

1,331.7 

8.9 

United Kingdom . 


293.1 

167.0 

4.4 

USA . . 


1,468.9 

2,290.8 

0.2 

Yugoslavia . 


425.4 

342.0 

10.4 

Total (incl. others) 


10,268.3 

12,333.7 

392.0 


* Excluding exports of most petroleum products. 
Source: UN, International Trade Statistics Yearbook. 
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Transport 

RAILWAYS (traf&c) 



1995* 

1996t 

1997+ 

Passenger-km (million) . 

2,198 

1,169 

1,169 

Freight ton-km (million) . 

1,120 

931 

956 


* Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 
t Source: Railway Gazette Intematioiial, Railway Directory. 


ROAD TRAFFIC (’000 motor vehicles in use) 



1993 

1994 

1995 

Passenger cars . 

672.4 

678.5 

680.1 

Commercial vehicles . 

309.3 

317.2 

319.9 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


SHIPPING 

Merchant Fleet (registered at 31 December) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Number of vessels .... 

113 

102 

99 

Total displacement (*000 grt) . 

856.9 

572.0 

511.1 

Source. Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics. 


CIVIL AVIATION (revenue traffic on scheduled services) 



1991 

1992 

1994* 

Kilometres flown (million) 

0 

0 

0 

Passengers earned COOO) . 

28 

53 

31 

Paasenger-km (million) . 

17 

35 

20 

Freight ton-km (million) . 

0 

3 

2 


* Figures for 1993 unavailable. 
Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Statistical Survey, Directory 


Communications Media 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Radio receivers f’OOO in use) . . 4,335 

Television receivers (’000 in use) . 1,500 

Daily newspapers 

Number 4 

Average circulation (’000 copies) 632 

4.600 

1.600 

4 

530 

4,760 

1,700 

4* 

407 

* Estimate. 

Non-daily newspapers: 12 in 1988. 

1997: Radio receivers (’000 in use) 4,850; Television receivers (’000 in 
use) 1,750. 

Source: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 

Telephones COOO mam lines in use): 674 in 1987; 678 in 1988; 675 (estimate) 
in 1989 (Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook). 


Education 




Teachers 

Pupils/Students 


1990 1992* 

1990 

1992* 

Pre-primary 

Priinary 

Secondly: 

General . 

Teacher 

training 

Vocational 

4,908 4,778 

134,081 131,271 

44,772 48,496 

n.a. 1,303 

n.a. 9,318 

86,508 

3,328,212 

1,023,710 

n.a. 

n.a. 

90,836 

2,867,467 

992,617 

22,018 

130,303 


* Figures for 1991 are unavailable. 

Schools: Pre-primary: 646 in 1990; 578 in 1992. Primary: 8,917 in 1990; 
8,003 in 1992. 

TTtgliftr education (1988): Teachers 11,072; Students 209,818. 

1995: Pre-primary: 571 schools; 4,841 teachers; 85,024 pupils. Primary; 
8,146 schools; 145,455 teachers; 2,903,923 pupils. 

Source: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 


Tourism 



1993 

1994 

1995 

Tourist arrivals (’000)* . 

400 

330 

340 

Tourist receipts (US $ nuUion) 

15 

12 

13 


* Including same-day visitors. 
Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 
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The Constitution 

The following are the principal features of the Provisional Constitu- 
tion, issued on 22 September 1968: 

The Iraqi Republic is a popular democratic and sovereign state. 
Islam is the state religion. 

The political economy of the State is founded on so cial is m . 

The State will protect liberty of religion, freedom of spe^ ^d 
opinion. Public meetings are permitted under ^e law. M ois^- 
ination based on race, religion or language is forbidden. There 
shall be freedom of the Press, and the right to form societies and 
trade iTninug in conformity with the law is guaranteed. 

The Iraqi people is composed of two main nationahties: Arabs and 
Kurds. The Constitution confirms the nationalistic rights of ^ 
TCnrdiqh people and the legitimate rights of all other minorities 
within the jframework of Iraqi unity. 


The bluest authority in the country is the Council of Command 
of the Involution (or Revolutionary Command Council— RCC), 
which promulgate laws until the election of a National 
Assembly, The Council exercises its prerogatives and powers by 
a two-thirds majority. 

Two amendments to the Constitution were announced in November 
1969. The President, already Chief of State and Head of the Govern- 
ment, also became official Simreme Commander of the Armed 
Forces and President of the RCC. Membership of the latter body 
was to increase from five to a larger number at the President’s 
discretion. 

Earlier, a Presidential decree replaced the 14 local government 
districts by 16 govemorates, each headed by a governor with wide 
powers. In Apnl 1976 Tikrit (Salah ad-Din) and Karbala became 
separate govemorates, brings the number of govemorates to 18, 
almough three of these are designated Autonomous Regions. 

The 16-article statement which aimed to end the Kurdish war 
was issued on 11 March 1970. In accordance with this statement, a 
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form of autonomy was offered to the Kurds in March 1974, but some 
of the Kurds rejected the offer and fresh fightmg broke out. The 
new Provisions Constitution was snnounced in July 1970. Two 
amendments were introduced m 1973 and 1974, the^ 1974 amend- 
ment stating that ‘the area whose majority of population is Kurd is h 
fllinn emoy autonomy in accordance with what is defined by the Law*. 

The Resident and Vice-President are elected by a two-thirds 
majority of the Council. The President, Vice-President and members 
of the Council will be responsible to the Council. Vice-Presidents 
and Ministers will be responsible to the President. 

Details of a new, permanent Constitution were announced in 
Marti 1989. The principal innovations proposed in the permanent 
Constitution, whiti was approved by the National Assembly in July 
1990, were the abolition oMe RCC, following a presidential election, 
and the assumption of its duties by a 50-member Consultative 
Assembly and the existing National Assembly; and the incorporation 
of the freedom to form poEtical parties. The new, permanent Consti- 
tution IS to be submitted to a popular referendum for approval. 

In September 1995 an interim constitutional amendment was 
endorsed by the RCC whereby the elected Chairman of the RCC 
will assume the Presidency of the Republic subject to the approval 
of the National Assembly and endorsement by national referendum. 

In July 1973 President Bakr announced a National Charter as a 
first step towards establishing the Progressive National Front. A 
National Assembly and People’s Councils are features of the Charter. 
A law to create a 250-member National Assembly and a 50-member 
Kurdish Legislative Council was adopted on 16 March 1980, and 
the two Assemblies were elected in June and September 1980 
respectively. 

The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Saddam Hussain (assumed power 16 July 1979; according 
to official results, at a national referendum conducted on 15 October 
1995, 99.96% of Iraq’s 8.4m. electorate recorded its endorsement of 
President Saddam Hussain’s continuance in office for a further 
seven years). 

Vice-Presidents: Taha Yassin Ramadan, Taha Mohi ed-Din Maruf. 

BEVOLUnONARY COMMAND COUNCIL 
Chairman: Saddam Hussain. 

Vice-Chairman: Taha Yassin Ramadan. 

Other Members: 

IZZ.AT Ibrahim ad-Duri Muhammad Hamzahaz-Zubaydi 

TareqAziz Taha Mom ed-Din Maruf 

Gen. Sultan Hashim Ahmad Sa‘adoun Hammadi Mazban Khadr 

Hadi 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(September 2000) 

Prime Minister: Saddam Hussain. 

Deputy Prime Ministers: Tareq Am, Taha Yassin Ramadan, 
Muhajimad Hamzah az-Zubaydi. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Finance: Hikmat 
Mizban Ibrahim. 

Minister of the Interior: Muhammad Ziman Abd ar-Razzaq. 
Minister of Defence: Gen. Sultan Hashim Ahmad. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Muhammad Saeed as-Sahaf. 

Minister of Agriculture: Abdullah Hameed Mahmoud Saleh. 
Minister of Culture and Information: Humam Abd al-Khauq Abd 
al-Ghafur. 

Minister of Justice: Shabib al-Malki. 

Minister of Irrigation: Mahmoud Diyab al-Ahmad. 

Minister of Industry and Minerals: Adnan Abd al-Majid Jassim. 
Minister of Oil: Gen. Amir Muhammad Rashid. 

Minister of Education: Fahd Salim ash-Shakrah. 

Minister of Health: Umeed Madhat Mubarak. 

Minister of Labour and Social Affairs: (jren. Saadi Tuma Abbas. 
Minister of Planning: Samal Majid Faraj. 

Minister of Hi|^er Education and Scientific Research: Abd 
al-Jabbar Tawfiq Muhammad. 

Minister of Housing and Construction: Maan Abdullah Sarsam. 
Minister of Transport and Communications: Dr Ahmad Mur- 
tada Ahmad Khalil. 

Mnister of Awqaf (Rdigious Endowments) and Religious 
Affairs: Dr Abd al-Munim Ahmad Salih. 

Minister of Trade: Muhammad Mahdi Sauh. 
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Mmister of State for Military Affairs: Gen. Abd alJabbar Khalil 
ash-Shanshal. 

Ministers of State: Arshad Muhammad Ahmad Muhammad az-Zibari, 
Abd al-Wahhab Umar Mirza al-Atrushi. 

Presidential Advisers: Watban Ibrahim al-Hassan, Safa Hadi 
Jawad, Abd as-Sattar Ahmad aItMaini, Abd al-Wahhab Abdullah as- 
S^bagh, Abdullah Fadel-Abbas, Amer Hammadi as-Saadi Hatim al- 
Azawi, Nizar Jumah Ali al-Qasir. 

MINISTRIES 

Office of the President: Presidential Palace, Karradat Mariam, 
Baghdad. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation: Khulafa St, KhuUani 
Sq., Baghdad; tel. (1) 887-3251. 

Ministry of Awqaf (Religious Endowments) and ReU^ous 
Affairs: North Gate, St opposite College of Engineering, Baghdad; 
tel. (1) 888-9561. 

Ministry of Culture and Information: Nr an-Nusoor Sq., frorly 
Qasr as-Salaam Bldg, Baghdad; tel. (1) 561-4333. 

Ministry of Defence: North Gate, Baghdad; tel. (1) 888-9071. 
Ministry of Education: POB 258, Baghdad; tel. (1) 886-0000. 
Ministry of Finance: Khulafa St, Nr ar-Russafi Sq., Baghdad; tel. 
(1) 887-4871. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs: Opposite State Org. for Roads and 
Bridges, Karradat Mariam, Baghdad; tel. (1) 537-0091. 

Ministry of Health, Labour and Social Affairs: Khulafa St, 
KhuUani Sq., Baghdad; tel. (1) 887-1881. 

Ministry of Industry and Minerals: Nidhal St, Nr Sa’adoun 
Petrol Station, Baghdad; tel. (1) 887-2006. 

Ministry of Local Government: Karradat Mariam, Baghdad; tel. 
(1) 537-0031. 

Ministry of Oil: POB 6178, al-Mansour, Baghdad; tel. (1) 443-0749. 
Ministry of Planning: Karradat Mariam, ash-Shawaf Sq., 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 537-0071. 

Ministry of Trade: Khulafa St, KhuUani Sq., Baghdad; tel. (1) 
887-2682. 

Ministry of Transport and Communications: Nr Martyr’s 
Monument, Karradat DakhU, Baghdad; tel. (1) 776-6041. 

KURDISH AUTONOMOUS REGION 
Executive Council: Chair. Muhammad Amin Muhammad (acting). 
Legislative Council: Chair. Ahmad Abd al.Qadiran.Naqshabandi. 
In May 1992, in the absence of a negotiated autonomy agreement 
with the Iraqi Government, the KIF (see below) ^anized elections 
to a 105-member Kurdish National Assembly. The DPK and the 
PUK were the only parties to achieve representation in the new 
Assembly and subsequently agreed to share seats equaUy between 
them. Elections held at the same time as those to the National 
Assembly, to choose an overaU Kurdish leader, were inconclusive 
and were to be held again at a later date. 

Legislature 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

No form of National Assembly existed in Iraq between the 1958 
revolution, which overthrew the monarchy, and June 1980. (The 
ensting provision^ Constitution, introduced in 1968, contains provi- 
sions for the election of an assembly at a date to be determined by 
the Government. The members of the Assembly are to be elected 
fix)m aU political, social and economic sectors of the Iraqi people ) 
In December 1979 the RCC invited political, trade union and popular 
organizations to debate a draft law providmg for the creation of a 
250-member National Assembly (elected from 56 constituencies) 
and a 50-member Kurdish Legislative Council, both to be elected 
by direct, free and secret ballot. Elections for the first National 
Assembly took place on 20 June 1980, and for the Kurdish Legisla- 
tive Council on 11 September 1980, 13 August 1986 and 9 September 
1989. The Assembly was dominated by members of the ruling 
Baath Parly. 

Elections for the fourth National Assembly were held on 24 March 
1996. Some 689 candicktes contested 220 of ^e Assembly’s 250 
seats, while the remaining 30 seats (reserved for representatives of 
the Autonomous Remons of Arbil, Dliok and As-Siimmaniya) were 
filled Iw presidential decree. According to official sources, 93.5% of 
Iraq’s om.-strong electorate partidpa'ted in the elections. Elections 
to the 220 elective seats of the fiftn National Assembly took place 
in March 2000. According to official sources, 88.6% of Iraq’s 9.2m.- 
strong electorate participated in the elections. Canffidates of the 
ruling Baath Party were reported to have successfiiUy contested 
165 of the Assembly’s seats, while independent candidates were 
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returned to the remains 56 elective seats. Goveminent-appointed 
deputies reportedly filled the complementsuy 30 seats of the 
Assembly that are reserved for representatives of the Kurdish 
Autonomous Regions. 

Speaker: Dr Sa’adoun Hammadi. 

Chairmw of the Kurdish Legislative Council: Ahmad Abd al- 
Qadir an-Naqshabandi. 

Political Organizations 

National I^gressive Front: Baghdad; f. July 1973, when Arab 
Baath Socialist Parly and Iraqi Communist Parly signed a joint 
manifesto agreeing to establish a comprehensive progressive 
national and nationalistic front. In 1976 representatives of Kurdish 
parties and orga n izations and other nationm fttid independent forces 
joined the Front; the Iraqi Communist Party left the National 
Progressive Front in mid-March 1979; Sec.-Gen. Naim Haddad 
(Baath). 

Arab Baafh Socialist Party: POB 6012, al-Mansour, Baghdad; 
revolutionary Arab socialist movement founded in Damascus in 
1947; has ruled Iraq since July 1968, and between July 1973 and 
March 1979 in alliance with the Iraqi Communist Party in the 
National Progressive Front; founder Michel Aflaq; Regional Com- 
mand Sec.-Gen. Saddam Hussain; Deputy Regional Command Sec.- 
Gren. IzzAT Ibrahim; mems of Regiond Command: Taha Yassin 
Ramadan, Tareq Azez, Muhammad iE^mzah az-Zubaydi, Abd ai^Ghani 
Abd al-Ghafur, Sa’adoun Hammadi Mazban Khadr Hadi, Au Hassan 
al-Majid, Kamil Yassin Rashid, Muhammad Zimam Abd ar-Razzaq, 
Muhammad Younis al-Ahmad, I&ader Abd al-Aziz Hussain, Abd ar- 
Rahman Ahmad Abd ar-Rahman, Nouri Faisal Shahir, Mizher Matni 
al-Awwad, Fawzi Khalap, Latip Nusayyif Jasim, Adel Adbullah 
Mehdi; approx. 100,000 mems. 

Kurdistan Revolutionary Party: f. 1972; succeeded Democratic 
Kurdistan Party; admitted to National Progressive Front 1974; 
Sec.-Gen. Abd as-Sattar Taher Sharep. 

There are several illegal opposition groups, including: 

Ad-DaSva al-Islamiya (Voice of Is&m): f. 1968; based in Tehran; 
mem. of the Supreme Council of the Islamic Revolution in Iraq (see 
below); guerrilla group; Leader Sheikh al-Assepie. 

Iraqi Communist Party: Baghdad: f. 1934; became legally recog- 
nized in July 1973 on formation of National Progressive Front; left 
National Progressive Front March 1979; proscribed as a result of 
its support for Iran during the Iran-Iraq War, First Sec. Am 
Muhammad. 

Ununa (Nation) Party: f. 1982; opposes Saddam Hussain’s regime; 
Leader Saad Saleh Jabr. 

There is also a breakaway element of the Arab Baath Socialist Party 
represented on the Iraqi National Joint Action Cttee (see below); 
the Democratic Gathering (Leader Saleh Doublah); the Iraqi 
Socialist Party (ISP; Leader Gen. Hassan an-Naquib); the Democratic 
Party of Kurdistan (DPK; f. 1946; Leader Masoud Barzani); the 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK; f. 1975; Leader JalalTaubani); 
the Socialist Party of Kurdistan (SPK; f. 1976; Leader Rassoul 
Marmand); the United Sociahst Party of Kurdistan (USPK; Leader 
Mahmoud Osman), a breakaway group fiium the PUK; the Kurdistan 
People’s Democratic Party (KPDP; Leader Sami Abd ar-Rahman); the 
Kurdish Workers’ Party (PKK); the Islamic League of Kurdistan 
(ILK, also known as &e Islamic Movement of Iraqi Kurdistan 
(IMIK) ); the Kurdish Hezbollah (Party of God; f, 1985; Leader 
Sheikh Muhammad Kaled), a breakaway group fi:nm the DPK and a 
member of the Supreme Council of the Islamic Revolution in Iraq 
(SCnU), which is based in Tehran under the leadership of the exHed 
Iraqi SMte leader, Hojatoleslam Muhammad Ba^ ai^Hakim, and 
has a milit ary wing, the Badr Brigad^ the Iraqi National Accord 
(INA; Leader Salah esh-Shekhu); and Hizb al-Watan or Homeland 
Party (Leader MiSHAANAirtFuBOURi). 

Various alliances of political and religious groups have been 
formed to oppose the regime of Saddam Hussain in recent years. 
They indude the Kurdistan Iraqi Front (KIF; f. 1988), an al li a nc e 
of the DPK, the PUK, the SPK, the KPDP and other, smaller 
Kurdish groups; the Iraqi National Joint Action Cttee, formed in 
Damascus in 1990 and grouping together the SCIRI, the four prin- 
dpal Kurdish parties belonging to the KIF, Ad-DaVa al-Islamiya, 
the Movement of the Iraqi Mujahidin (based in Teheran; Leaders 
Hojatoleslam Muhammad Baqir al-Hakim and Said Muhammad al-Hai- 
dari), the Islamic Movement in Iraq (Shi'ite group based in Teheran; 
Leader Sheikh Muhammad Mahdi al-Kausi), Jund al-Imam (Imam 
Soldiers; Shi^ite; Leader Abu Zaid), the Islamic Action OrganKation 
(based in Tehran; Leader Sheikh Taqi Modaressi), the Islamic Alli- 
ance (based in Saudi Arabia; Sunni; Leader Abu Yasser al-Alouh), 
the Independent Group, the Iraqi Sodalist Party, the Arab Socialist 
Movement, the Nasserite Unionist Gathering and the National 
Reconciliation Group. There is also the London-based IrRCf National 
Congress (INC), which has sought to unite the various factions of 


the opposition. At a conference held in London in ^ril 1999 a new 
collegiate leadership, under Salah esh-Sheikhli of the INA, was 
appomted. In November some 300 delegates to a national assembly, 
held in New York, USA, elected a 65-member central council and a 
new, seven-member coUegiate leadership (AyadAllawi, INA; Riyad 
al-Yawar, independent; Sharif Au Bin al-Hussain, Movement for 
Constitutional Monarchy; Ahmad Chalabi, independent; Sheikh 
Mohammed Mohammed Au, independent; Latip Rashid, PUK; Hoshyar 
Zibari, DPK). In September 1992 the KPDP, the SPK and the 
Kurdish Democratic Independence Party were reported to have 
merged to form the Kurdistan Unity Par^ (KUP). 

Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN IRAQ 

Albania: Baghdad; Ambassador: Gylani Shehu. 

Algeria: ash-Shawaf Sq., Kairadat Mariam, Baghdad; tel. (1) 537- 
2181; Ambassador: Au^i^i Si al-Hassan. 

Argentina: POB 2443, Hay al-Jamia District 916, St 24, No. 142, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 776-8140; Ambassador GbrOnimo Cortbs-Funes. 
Australia: POB 661, Masba 39 b/ 35, Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-3434; 
Ambassador: P. Lloyd (embassy temporarily closed). 

Bahrain: POB 27117, al-Mansour, Hay al-Watanabi, Mahalla 606, 
Zuqaq 7, House 4/1/44, Baghdad; tel. (1) 542-3656; Ambassador: 
Abd ar-Rahman auFadhil. 

Ban^^desh: 76/17/929 Hay Babel, Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-6367; 
Ambassador: Mufleh R. Osmarry. 

Belgium: Hay Babel 929/27/25, Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-8297; Ambas- 
sador: Marc van Rysselberghe. 

Brazil: 609/16 al-Mansour, Houses 62/62-1, Baghdad; tel. (1) 541- 
1365; Ambassador: Mauro Sergio Conto. 

Bulgaria: POB 28022, Ameriya, New Diplomatic Quarter, Baghdad; 
tel, (1) 566-8197; Ambassador: AssenZlatanov. 

Canada: 47/1/7 al-Mansour, Baghdad; tel. (1) 542-1459; Ambas- 
sador David Karsgaard. 

Central AMcan Republic: 208/406 az-Zawra, Harthiya, Baghdad; 
tel. (1) 551-6520; Ch^ge d’afGures: RenE Bissayo. 

Chad: POB 8037, 97/4/4 Karradat Mariam, Baghdad; tel. (1) 537- 
6160; Ambassador: MahamatDjiberAhnour. 

China, People’s Republic: New Embassy Area, International 
Airport Rd, Baghdad; tel. (1) 656-2741; fax (1) 541-7628; Ambas- 
sador: Sun Bigan. 

Cuba: St 7, District 929 Hay Babel, al-Masba Arrasat al-Hindi; tel. 
776-5324; Ambassador: LuisMarisyFigueredo. 

Czech Republic; Dijlaschool St, No. 37, Mansour, Baghdad; tel. 
(1) 541-7136; fax (1) 543-0276; Charg6 d’affaires: Miroslav Beuca. 
Djibouti: POB 6223, al-Mansour, Baghdad; tel. (1) 551-3805; 
Ambassador: Abseia Booh Abdulla. 

Finland: POB 2041, Alwiyah, Baghdad; tel. (1) 776-6271; Ambas- 
sador: (vacant). 

Greece: 63/3/913 Hay al-Jamia, al-Jadiriya, Baghdad; tel. (1) 776- 
6572; Ambassador: Epaminondas Peyos. 

Holy See; POB 2090, as-Sa’adoun St 904/2/46, Baghdad (Apostolic 
Nunciature); tel. (1) 719-5183; fax (1) 224-5411; Apostolic Nuncio: 
Most Rev. Giuseppe Lazzarotto, Titular Archbishop of Numana. 
Hungary: POB 2065, Abu Nuwas St, az-Zuwiya, Baghdad; tel. (1) 
776-5000; Ambassador: TamAs Varga; also represents Italian 
interests. 

India: POB 4114, House No. 6, Zuqaq 25, Mahalla 306, Hay al- 
Magrib, Baghdad; tel. (1) 422-2014; fax (1) 422-9549; Ambassador: 
Arif Qamarain. 

Indonesia: 906/2/77 Hay al-Wahda, Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-8677; 
Ambassador A. A. Mubtadho. 

Iran: Karradat Mariam, Baghdad; Ambassador Chargd d’affaires: 
HosseinNiknam. 

Ireland: 913/28/101 Hay al-Jamia, Baghdad; tel. (1) 776-8661; 
Ambassador: Patrick McCabe. 

Japan: 929/17/70 Hay Babel, Masba, Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-5156; 
fax (1) 719-6186; Ambassador Taizo Nakamara. 

Jordan: POB 6314, House No. 1, St 12, District 609, al-Mansour, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 541-2892; Ambassador: HilmiLozi. 

Korea, Republic: 915/22/278 Hay al-Jamia, Baghdad; tel. (1) 776- 
5496; Ambassador: BongRhuem Chei. 

Libya: Bagdad; Head of the Libyan People’s Bureau: Abbas Ahmad 
al-Massrati (acting). 

Malaysia; 6/14/929 Hay Babel, Baghdad; tel. (1) 776-2622; Ambas- 
sador K N. Nadarajah. 
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Malta: 2/1 Zuqaq 49, Mahalla 503, Hay an-Nfl, Baghdad; tel. (1) 
772-5032; Charge d’affaires a.i.: Nader Salem Rizzo. 

Mexico: 601/11/45 al-Mansour, Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-8039; Charg6 
d’affaires; VICTOR M. Delgado. 

Morocco: FOB 6039, Hay al-Mansour, Baghdad; tel. (1) 652-1779; 
Ambassador: Muhammad Auragh. 

Netherlands: FOB 2064, 29/35/915 Jadiriya, Baghdad; tel. (1) 776- 
7616; Ambassador; Dr N. van Dam. 

New Zealand; FOB 2350, 2D/19 az-Zuwiya, Jadiriya, Baghdad; tel. 
(1) 776-8177; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Nigeria; FOB 5933, 2/3/603 Mutanabi, al-Mansour, Baghdad; tel. 
(1) 542-1750; Ambassador: A. G. Abdullahi. 

Oman: FOB 6180, 213/36/15 al-Harthiya, Baghdad; tel. (1) 551- 
8198; Ambassador: Khalifa bin Abdulla bin Saum al-Homaidi. 
PaMstan: 14/7/609 al-Mansour, Baghdad; tel. (1) 541-5120; fax (1) 
542-8707; Ambassador: Manzar Shafiq. 

Philippines: Hay Babel, Bagdad; tel. (1) 719-3228; Ambassador: 
Ronaldo Baronca. 

Poland: FOB 2061, 30 Zuqaq 13, Mahalla 931, Hay Babel, Baghdad; 
tel. (1) 719-0296; Ambassador: Krzysztof Slominski. 

Portugal: FOB 2123, 66/11 al-Karada ash-Sharqiya, Hay Babel, 
Sector 925, St 26, No. 79, Alwiya, Baghdad; td. (1) 718-7524; 
Ambassador (vacant). 

Qatar: 152/406 Harthiya, Hay al-Kindi, Baghdad; tel. (1) 551-2186; 
Ambassador: Muhammad Rashid Khalifa al-Khalifa. 

Romania: Arassat al-Hindia, Hay Babel, Zuqaq 31, Mahalla 929, 
No 452/A, Baghdad; tel. (1) 776-2860; Charg4 d’affaires: Gheorghe 
T^AHLESa". 

Russia: 4/5/605 al-Mutanabi, Baghdad; tel (1) 541-4749; Ambas- 
sador* Aleksandr Fetrovich Chevin. 

Senegal: 669/5/10, Hay al-Mansour Baghdad; tel. (1) 542-0806; 
Ambassador: Doudou Diop. 

Slovakia: FOB 238, Jamiyah St, No. 94, Jadiriyah, Baghdad; tel. 
(1) 776-7367. 

Somalia: 603/1/5 al-Mansour, Baghdad; tel. (1) 551-0088; Ambas- 
sador: IssaAli Mohammed. 

Spain: FOB 2072, ar-Riyad Quarter, District 908, Street No. 1, No. 
21, Alwiya, Baghdad; td. (1) 719-2852; Ambassador: JuAN L6 pe2 
db Chicheri. 

Sri Lanka: FOB 1094, House No. 22, Zukak 29, Mahalla 903, Hay 
al-Karada, Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-3040; Ambassador: N. Navaratna- 

RAJAH. 

Sudan: 38/16/601 al-lmarat, Baghdad; tel. (1) 542-4889; Ambas- 
sador Au Adam Muhammad Ahmad. 

Sweden: 15/41/103 Hay an-Nidhal, Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-5361; 
Ambassador: Henrik Am^us. 

Switzerland: FOB 2107, Hay Babel, House No 41/5/929, Baghdad; 
tel. (1) 719-3091. 

Thailand: FOB 6062, 1/4/609, al-Mansour, Baghdad; tel. (1) 641- 
8798; Ambassador: CheuySuetrong. 

Tunisia: FOB 6057, Mansour 34/2/4, Baghdad; tel. (1) 551-7786; 
Ambassador LarbiHantous. 

Turkey: FOB 14001, 2/8 Wa 2 driya, Baghdad; tel. (1) 422-2768; 
Ambassador SOnmez Koksal. 

Uganda: 41/1/609 al-Mansour, Baghdad; tel. (1) 561-3594; Ambas- 
sador. SwaibM. Musoke. 

United Arab Emirates: al-Mansour, 50 al-Mansour Main St, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 551-7026; Ambassador: IhLALSATD Hilal az-Zitabi, 
Venezuela: al-Mansour, House No. 12/79/601, Baghdad; tel. (1) 
552-0965; Ambassador: Freddy Rafael Alvarez Yanes. 

Viet Nam: 29/611 Hay al-Andalus, Baghdad; tel. (1) 551-1388; 
Ambassador Tran Ky Long. 

Yemen: Jadiriya 923/28/29, Baghdad; tel. (1) 776-0647; Ambas- 
sador Muhambiad Abdullah ash-Shami. 

Tr^oslavia: FOB 2061, 16/36/923 Hay Babel, Jadiriya, Baghdad; 
teL (1) 776-7887; fax (1) 217-1069; Charg6 d’affaires a.i.: Jovan 
Kosne. 

Judicial System 

Courts in Iraq cons^t of the following: The Court of Cassation, 
Coui^ of Appeal, First Instance Coints, Feace Courts, Courts of 
Sessions, Shari*a Courts and Fenal Courts. 

'ae Court of C^ation: This is the highest judicial bench of all 
the Civil Courts; it sits in Baghdad, and consists of the Fresident 
aim a number of vice-presidents and not fewer than 15 permanent 
judges, delegated judges and reporters as necessity requires. There 
are four bodies in the Court of Cassation, these are: (a) the General 
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body, (5) Civil and Commercial body, (c) Personal Status body, (d) 
the Fend body. 

Courts of Appeal: The country is divided into five Districts of 
Appeal. Baghdad, Mosul, Basra, Hilla, and Kirkuk, each with its 
Court of Appeal consisting of a president, vice-presidents ^d not 
fewer than tnree members, who consider tiie oWections against the 
decisions issued by the First Instance Courts of first grade. 

Courts of First Instance: These courts are of two kinds: Limited 
and Unlimited in jurisdiction. 

Limited Courts deal with Civil and Commercial suits, the value 
of which is 500 Iraqi dinars and less, and suits, the value of which 
cannot be defined, and which are subject to fixed fees. Limited 
Courts consider these suits in the final stage and they are subject 
to Cassation. 

Unlimited Courts consider the Civil and Commercial suits irre- 
spective of their value, and suits the value of which exceeds 600 
Iraqi dinars with first grade subject to appeal. 

First Instance Courts consist of one judge in the centre of each 
Liwa, some ^dfias and Nahiyas, as the Minister of Justice judges 
necessary. 

Courts of Sessions: There is in eveiv District of Appeal a Court 
of Sessions which consists of three judges under the presidency of 
the President of the Court of Appeal or one of his vice-presidents. 
It considers the penal suits prescribed by Fenal Froceedings Law 
and other laws More than one Court of Sessions may be established 
in one District of Appeal by notification issued by the Minister of 
Justice mentioning merein its headquarters, junsdiction and the 
manner of its establishment. 

Shari'a Courts: A Shari‘a Court is established wherever there is 
a First Instance Court; the Muslim judge of the First Instance Court 
may be a Qadhi to the Shan‘a Court if a special Qadhi has not been 
appointed thereto. The Shan‘a Court considers matters of personal 
status and religious matters in accordance with the provisions of 
the law supplement to the Civil and Commercial Proceedings Law. 
Penal Courts: A Penal Court of first ^ade is established in eveiy 
First Instance Court. The judge of the First Instance Court is 
considered as penal judge unless a special judge is appointed thereto. 
More than one Pensl Court may be established to consider the suits 
prescribed by the Penal Proceedings Law and other laws. 

One or more Investigation Court may be established in the centre 
of each Liwa and a judge is appointed thereto. They may be estab- 
lished in the centres of Qadhas and Nahiyas by order of the Minister 
of Justice. The judge carries out the investigation in accordance 
with the provisions of Penal Proceediiigs Law and the other laws. 

There is in every First Instance Court a department for the 
execution of judgments presided over by the Judge of First Instance 
if a special president is not appointed thereto. It carries out its 
duties in accordance with the provisions of Execution Law. 

Religion 

ISLAM 

About 95% of the population are Muslims, more than 50% of whom 
are Shi‘ite. The Arabs of northern Iraq, the Bedouins, the Kurds, 
the Turkomans and some of the inhabitants of Baghdad and Basra 
are mainly of the Sunni sect, while the remaining Arabs south of 
the Diyali belong to the Shi*i sect. 

CHRISTIANITY 

There are Christian communities in all the principal towms of Iraq, 
but their principal villages lie mostly in tiie Mosul district. The 
Christians of Iraq comprise three groups: (o) the free Churches, 
including the Nestorism, Gregorian ancf Syrian Orthodox; (b) the 
churches known as Uniate, since they are in umon wdth the Roman 
Catholic Church, including the Armenian Uniates, Syrian Uniates 
and Chaldeans; (c) mixed bodies of Protestant converts. New Chal- 
deans and Orthodox Armenians. 

The Assyrian Church 

^Syrian Christians, an ancient sect having sympathies with Nesto- 
rian beliefs^ were forced to leave their mountainous homeland in 
northern Kurdistan in the early part of the 20th century. The 
estimated 550,000 members of the Apostolic Catholic Assyrian 
Church of the East are now exiles, mainly in Iraq, Syria, Lebanon 
and the USA. Their leader is the Catholicos Patriarch, His Holiness 
MarDinkhaIV. 

The Orthodox Churches 

Armenian Apostolic Church: Bishop Avar Asadourian, Primate 
of the Armenian Diocese of Iraq, FOB 2280, Younls as-Saba’awi Sq., 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 885-1853; fax (1) 885-1867; nine churches (four m 
Baghdad); 18,000 adherents, mainly in Baghdad. 

Syrian Orthodox Church: about 12,000 adherents in Iraq. 
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The Greek Orthodox Church is also represented in Iraq. 

The Roman Catholic Church 

AnmnUm Rite 

At 31 December 1998 the archdiocese of Baghdad contained an 
estimated 2,000 adherents. 

Archbishw of Bagdad; Most Rev. Paul Coussa, Archevgche 
^^^men^Catholique, Karrada Sharkiya, POB 2344, Baghdad; tel. 

Chaldean Rite 

Iraq comprises the patriarchate of Babylon, five archdioceses 
(including the patriarchal see of Baghdad) and five dioceses (aH of 
which are su^agan to the patriarchate). Altogether, the Patriarch 
has jurisdiction over 21 archdioceses and dioceses in Iraq, Eg 37 pt, 
Iran, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey and the USA, and the Patriarchal 
Vicariate of Jerusalem. At 31 December 1998 there were an esti- 
mated 190,650 Chaldean Catholics in Iraq (including 151,000 in the 
archdiocese of Baghdad). 

Patriarch of Babylon of the Chaldeans: His Beatitude Raphael 
I Bidawto, POB 6112, Patriarcat Chald6en Catholique, Baghdad: 
tel. (1)887-9604; fax (1)884-9967. m 

Archbishop of Arbil: Most ftev. Jacques Ishaq, Archevech6 Catho- 
lique Chaldean, Ainkawa, Arbil; tel. (665) 24701. 

Archbishop of Baghdad: the Patriarch of Babylon (see above) 
Archbishtm of Basra: Most Rev. Djibrah. Kassab, ArchevSche 
Chaldeen, POB 217, Ahsar-Basra; tel. (40) 210323. 

Archbishop of Kirkuk: Most Rev. Andr^ Sana, Archev§ch6 Chal- 
d6en, Kirkuk; tel. (50) 213978. 

Archbishop of Mosul: Most Rev. Georges Garmo, ArchevSche Chal- 
d4en, Mayassa, Mosul; tel. (60) 762022; fax (60) 772460. 

Latin Rite 

The archdiocese of Baghdad, directly responsible to the Holy See, 
contained an estimated 3,000 adherents at 31 December 1999. 
Archbishop of Baghdad: Most Rev. Paul Dahdah, Archev§ch6 
Latin, Hay al-Wahda-Mahalla 904, rue 8, Imm. 44, POB 35130, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-9537; fax (1) 717-2471. 

Melkite Rite 

The Greek-MeUdte Patriarch of Antioch (MaximosV Hakim) is resi- 
dent in Damascus, Syria. 

Patriarchal Exarchate of Iraq: Rue Asfar, Karrada Sharkiya, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-1082; 600 adherents (31 December 1995); 
Exarch Patriarchal: Archimandrite Nicolas Dagher. 

Syrian Rite 

Iraq comprises two archdioceses, containing an estimated 53,500 
adherents at 31 December 1998. 

Archbishop of Baghdad: Most Rev. Athanase Math Shaba Matoka, 
Archev§ch6 Syrien Catholique, Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-1850; fax (1) 
719-0168. 

Archbishop of Mosul: Most Rev. Cvrille Emmanuel Benni, Arche- 
v§ch4 Syrien Catholique, Mosul; tel. (60) 762160. 

The Anglican Communion 

Within the Episcopal Church in Jerusalem and the Middle East, 
Iraq forms part of the diocese of Cyprus and the Gulf. Expatriate 
congregations in Iraq meet at St George’s Church, Baghdad (Hon. 
Sec. Graham Spurgeon). The Bishop in Cyprus and the Gulf is 
resident in Cyprus. 

JUDAISM 

Unofficial estimates assess the present size of the Jewish community 
at 2,500, almost aU residing in Baghdad. 

OTHERS 

About 30,000 Yazidis and a sm aller number of Turkomans, Sabeans 
and Shebeks reside in Iraq. 

Sabean Community: 20,000 adherents; Head Sheikh Daehil, Nasi- 
riyah; Mandeans, mostly in Nasiriyah. 

Yazidis: 30,000 adherents; Leader TashinBaik, Ainsifiii. 

The Press 

DAILIES 

Al-Baath ar-Riyadhi: Bagdad; sports; Propr and Editor Uday 
Saddam Hussain. 

Babil (Babylon): Baghdad; f. 1991; Propr and Editor Uday Saddam 
Hussain. 


Baghdad Observen POB 624, Karantina, Baghdad; f. 1967; tel. (1) 
416-9341; English; state-sponsored; Editor-in-Chief Najial-Hadithi; 
circ. 22,000. 

Al-Iraq: POB 5717, B^hdad; f. 1976; Kurdish; formerly AZ-Ta’a^i; 
organ of the National ftogressive Front; Editor-in-Chief Salahudin 
Saeed; drc. 30,000. 

Al-Jumhuriya (The Repubhc): POB 491, Waziriya, Baghdad; f. 
1963, refounded 1967; Arabic; Editor-in-Chief Sami Mahdi; drc. 
150,000. 

Al-Qadisiya: Baghdad; organ of the army. 

Ai>Riyadhi (Sportsman): POB 58, Jadid Hassan Pasha, Baghdad; 
f. 1971; Arabic; published by Ministry of Youth; circ. 30,000. 

Tariq ash-Sha’ab (People’s Path): as-Sa’adoun St, Baghdad; 
Arabic; organ of the Lraqi Communist Party; Editor Abd ar-Razzak 
as-Safi. 

Ath-Thawra (Revolution): POB 2009, Aqaba bin Nafi’s Square, 
Baghdad tel. (1) 719-6161; f. 1968; Arabic; organ of Baath Party, 
Editor-in-Chief Hameed Saeed; mrc. 250,000. 

WEEKLIES 

Alif Baa (Alphabet): POB 8063, Ministry of Education Bldg, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 886-2948; fax (1) 884-3799; Arabic; Editor-in-Chief 
Amiral-Hilou; drc. 25,000. 

Al-Idaa’a wal-Television (Radio and Television): Iram Broad- 
casting and Television Establishment, Karradat Mariam, Baghdad; 
tel. (1) 537-1161; radio and television programmes and articles; 
Arabic; Editor-in-Chirf Kamil Hamdiash-Sharqi; circ. 40,000. 
Migallati: (Children’s Culture House, POB 8041, Baghdad; Arabic; 
children’s newspaper; Editor-m-(Chief Raad Bender; circ. 35,000. 
Ar-Rased (The Observer): Baghdad; Arabic; general. 

Sabaa Nisan: Baghdad; f. 1976; Arabic; organ of the General Union 
of the Youth of Iraq. 

Sawt al-Fallah (Voice of the Peasant): Karradat Mariam, Baghdad; 
f. 1968; Arabic; organ of the General Union of Farmers Sodeties; 
circ. 40,000. 

Waee ul-Ummal (The Workers’ Consdousness): Headquarters of 
General Federation of Trade Unions in Iraq, POB 2307, Gialani St, 
Senak, Baghdad; Arabic; Iraq Trades Union organ; (Chief Editor 
Khaud Mahmoud Hussein; circ. 25,000. 

PERIODICALS 

Afaq Arabiya (Arab Horizons): POB 2009, Aqaba bin Nafi’s Sq., 
Baghdad; monthly; Arabic; liter^ and political; Editor-in-Chief Dr 
Mohsin J. al-Musawi. 

Al-Aqlam (Pens): POB 4032, Adamiya, Baghdad; tel. (1) 443-3644; 
f. 1964; publ. by the Ministry of Culture and Information; monthly, 
Arabic; literary, Editor-in-Chief Dr Au J. al-Allaq; drc. 7,000. 
Bagdad: Dar al-Ma‘mun for Translation and Publishing, POB 
24015, Karradat Mariain, Baghdad; tel. (1) 538-3171; fortnightly, 
French; cultural and political. 

Al-Funoon al-Ida’iya (Fields of Broadcasting): Cultural Affairs 
House, Karradat Mariam, Baghdad; quarterly; Arabic; supervised by 
Broadcasting and TV Training Institute; engineering and technical; 
Chief Editor Muhammad alJazaiu. 

Gilgamesb: Dar al-Ma^mun for Translation and Publishing, POB 
24015, Karradat Mariam, Baghdad; tel. (1) 538-3171; quarterly; 
Engli^; cultural. 

Hurras al-Watan: Baghdad; Arabic. 

LTraq A^ourdliui: POB 2009, Aqaba bin Nafi’s Sq., Baghdad; 
f. 1976; bi-monthly; French; cultural and political; Editor Nadji al- 
Hadithi; cdrc. 12,000. 

Iraq Oil News: POB 6178, al-Mansour, B^hdad; tel. (1) 541-0031; 
f. 1973; monthly; Englis^ publ. by the loformation and Public 
Relations Div. of the Ministry of Oil. 

The Journal of the Faculty of Medicine: (HoUege of Medicine, 
Universily of Baghdad, Jadiriya, B^hdad; tel. (1) 93091; L 1935; 
quarterly; Arabic and English; medical and technical; Editor Prof. 
YOUSUF D. an-Naaman. 

Mgjallat al-Msqma’ al-Tlmi al-Traqi (Journal of the Academy of 
Sciences): POB 4023, Waziriya, Baghdad; tel. (1) 422-1733; fax (1) 
425-4523; f. 1950; quarterly; Arabic; scholarly magazine on Arabic 
Islamic culture; Editor-in-Cliief Dr Najih M. K elJIawi. 

Migallat ath-Thawra az-Ziraia (Magazine of Iraq Agriculture): 
Baghdad; quarterly, Arabic; agricultural; published by the Minisl^ 
of Agriculture and Irrigation. 

Al-Maskukat (Coins): Dept of Antiquities and Heritage, Karkh, 
Salihiya St, Baghdad; tel. (1) 884-0875; f. 1969; annuafly; numis- 
matics; Chair, of Ed. Board RAsrAL-QAisi. 

Al-Masrah wal-Cinema: Iraqi Broadcasting, Television and 
Cinema Establishment, Salihiya St, Baghdad; monthly, Arabic; 
artistic, theatrical and cinema. 
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Al-Mawrid: POB 2009, Aqaba bin Nafi’s Sq., Baghdad; f. 1971; 
monthly; Arabic; cultimal. 

Al-Mu’allem al-Jadid: Ministry of Education, al-Imam al-A’dham 
St, A’dhamaiya, Nr Antar Sq., Baghdad; tel. (1) 422-2594. 1936; 
quarterly; Arabic; educational, social, and general; Editor-in-Chief 
Khalil I. Hamash; circ. 190,000. 

An-Naft wal-Aalam (Oil and the World): Ministry of Oil, POB 
6178, Baghdad; f. 1973; monthly; Arabic; Editor-in-Chief Gen. Amir 
Muhammad Rashid. 

Sawt at-Talaba (The Voice of Students): al-Maghreb St, Waziriya, 
Baghdad; f. 1968; monthly; Arabic; organ of National Union of Iraqi 
Students; circ. 25,000. 

As-Sina’a (Industry): POB 5665, Baghdad; every 2 months; Arabic 
and English; publ. by Minis try of Industry and Minerals; Editor-in- 
Chief Abdal-^erAbdal-Latif; drc. 16,000. 

Sumer: Dept of Antiquities and Heritage, Karkh, Salihiya St, 
Bagdad; tel. (1) 884-0875; f. 1945; annually; archaeological, histor- 
icaljouroal; Chair, of Ed. Board Rabtal-Qaisi. 

Ath-Thaqua£a (Culture): Place at-Tahrir, Baghdad; f. 1970; 
monthly, Arabic; cultural; Editor-in-Chief Salah Khalis; circ. 5,000. 
Ath-Thaquafa al-Jadida (The New Culture): Baghdad; f. 1969; 
monthly pro-Coimnunist; Editor-in-Chief Safa ai-H^; drc. 3,000. 
At-Torath ash-Sha’abi (Popular Heritage): POB 2009, Aqaba bin 
Nafi’s Sq., Baghdad, monthly Arabic; specializes in Iraqi and Arabic 
folklore; Editor-in-C5hief Lutfial-Khouri; circ. 15,000. 

Al-Waqai al-Iraqiya (Official Gazette of Republic of Iraq): Ministry 
of Justice, Baghdad; f. 1922; Arabic and English weekly editions; 
circ. Arabic 4,000, English 400; Dir HASfflMNT Jaafer. 

PRESS ORGANIZATIONS 

The General Federation of Journalists: POB 6017, Baghdad; 
tel. (1) 541-3993. 

Iraqi Journalists’ Union: POB 14101, Baghdad; tel. (1) 637-0762. 
NEWS AGENCIES 

Iraqi News Ag&axsy (INA): POB 3084, 28 Nissan Complex- 
Baghdad, Sadoun; tel. (1) 8863024. 1959; Dir-Gen. Udai el-Taie. 


Foreign Bureaux 



AgenziaNazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): POB 5602, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 776-2558; Correspondent Salah H. Nasrawi. 
Associated Press (AP) (USA): Hay al-Khadra 629, Zuqaq No. 23, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 555-9041; Correspondent Salah H. Nasrawi. 
Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) (Germany): POB 5699, Baghdad; 
Correspondent Najhat Eotani. 

Informatsionnoye Telegra&oye Agentstvo Rossii-Telegraf- 
noye Agentstvo Suverennykh Stran (ITAR-TASS) (Russia): 
67 Street 52, Alwiya, Baghdad; Correspondent Andrei Ostalsky. 
Reuters (UK): House No. 8, Zuqaq 76, Mahalla 903, Hay al-Karada, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-1843; Correspondent Subhy Haddad. 

X i nh ua (New China) News Agency (People’s Republic of China): 
al-Mansour, Adrus District, 611 Small District, 5 Lane No. 8, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 541-8904; Correspondent Zhu Shaohua. 


Publishers 


Al-Jamaheer Press House: POB 491, Sarrafia, Baghdad; tel. 
(1) 416-9341; fax (1) 416-1876; f. 1963; publisher of a number of 
newspapers and magazines, Al-Jumhuriyah, Baghdad Observer, 
Alif Baa, Yard Weekly; Pres. SaadQassemHammoudi 
Al-Ma’arif Ltd: Mutanabi St, Baghdad; f. 1929; publishes peri- 
odicals and books in Arabic, Kurdish, Turkish, French and Engli^. 
Al-Muthanna Library: Mutanabi St, Baghdad; f. 1936; booksellers 
and publishers of books in Arabic and oriental languages; Man. 
Anas IL ar-Rajab. 

An-Nahdah: Mutanabi St, Baghdad; politics, Arab affairs. 
Kurdish Culture Publishing House: Baghdad; f. 1976; attached 
to the Ministry of Culture and Information. 

Ath-Thawra Printing and Publishing House: POB 2009, Aqaba 
bin Nafi’s Sq., Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-6161; f. 1970; state-owned; 
Chair. TareqAziz. 

Thnayan Printing House: Baghdad. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATE^ 

Iraqi Telecommunications and Posts: POB 2450, Karrada 
Daldiil, Baghdad; tel. (1) 718-0400; fax (1) 718-2125; Dir-Gen. Eng. 
MezhbrM. Hasan 

BROADCASTING 

State Enterprise for Communications and Post: f. 1987 from 
State Org. for Post, Telegraph and Telephones, and its subsidiaries. 
State Organization for Broadcasting and Television: Broad- 
casting and Television Bldg, Salihiya, Karkh, Baghdad; tel. (1) 
537-1161. 

Iraqi Broadcasting and Television Establishment: Salihiya, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 884^4412; fax (1) 641-0480; f 1936; radio broadcasts 
began 1936; home service broadcasts in Arabic, Kurdish, Synac and 
Turkoman; foreign service in French, German, English, Russian, 
Azeri, Hebrew and Spanish; there are 16 medium-wave and 30 
short-wave transmitters; Dir-Gen. Sabah Yaseen. 

Radio 

Idaa’a Baghdad (Radio Baghdad): f. 1936; 22 hours daily. 

Idaa’a Sawt al-Jamahir: f. 1970; 24 hours. 

Other stations include Idaa’a al-Eurdia, Idaa’a al-Farisiya (Per- 
sian). 

Radio Iraq International: POB 8145, Baghdad. 

Television 

Baghdad Television: Ministry of Culture and Information, Iraqi 
Broadcasting and Television Establishment, S alihiy a, Karkh, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 637-1151; f. 1956; government station operating 
daily on two channels for 9 hours and 8 hours respectively; Dir- 
Gen. Dr Majid Ahmad asHamarrie. 

Kirkuk Television: f. 1967; government station; 6 hours daily. 
Mosul Television: f 1968; government station; 6 hours daily. 
Basra Television: f. 1968; government station; 6 hours daily. 
Missan Television: f. 1974; government station; 6 hours daily. 
Kurdish Television: f. 1974; government station; 8 hours daily. 
There are 18 other TV stations operating in the Iraqi provinces. 


National House for Publishing, Distribution and Advertising: 
Ministry of Culture and Information, POB 624, al-Jumhuriya St, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 425-1846. 1972; publishes books on politics, econo- 
mics, education, amculture, sociology, commerce and science in 
Arabic and other Middle Eastern languages; sole importer and 
distributor of newspap^, magazines, periodicals and books; con- 
tols all advertising activities, inside Iraq as well as outside: Dir- 
Gren. M. A Askar. 


AfaqArabiyaPi 

teL ri) 443-6044; 
M-Aqlam andA/b 
tore, and cultu^ 


A^iya, periodicals, Foreign Culture, Art, Folk- 
>oks; Chmr. Dr Mohsin al-Musawi. 


Dar al-Ma^un for Translation and Publishing: POB 24015 
Karradat Mariam, Baghdad; tel. ( 1 ) 538 - 3171 ; nuSfisher of news- 
papers and magames including. ^eBaghdad Observer (daily news- 
paper), Bagdad (monthly magazine), Gilgamesh (quarterly 


Karantina, Sarrafia 

Ba^^^ tel. (1) 69721; f. 1970; largest printing and publishini 
^^lishment m Iraq; state-owned; controls Al-Jumhuriyah 


Finance 

(cap. = capital; dep. = deposits; res = reserves; 
hrs = branches; m. = million; amounts in Iraqi dinars) 

All ba nks and insinrance conmanies, including all foreign companies, 
were nationalized in July 1964. The assets of foreign companies were 
^en over by the State. In May 1991 the Government announced its 
Q^sion to end the State’s monopoly in banking, and by mid-1992 
three private banks had commenced operations. 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

^ St, Baghdad; tel. (1) 886- 
lice f ^ National Bank of Iraq; name changed as above 
TnoS 7?® o sole right of note issue; cap. and res 125m. (Sept. 
1988); Gov. Subhi N. Fmmov, hrs in Mosul and Basra. 

Nationalized Commercial Banks 
Rafidain Bank: New Banks St, Bagdad; tel. (1) 415-8001; f. 1941; 
state-owned; cap. 2,000m., res 1,702.3m., dep. 463,678m., total 
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ass^ 503,l;W.lm. (Dec. 1998); Pres. Dhia Habib al-Khaytoon; 152 
brs m Iraq, 9 brs abroad. 

B^d BOP 7177, Haifa St, BMhdad; teL (1) 885-3411; 
f. 1988; state-owned; cap. l,000in., res 1.5m., dep. 236.1m. (1999)- 
Chair, and Gen. Man. Faiq M. al-Obaidy; 133 brs. 

Private Commercial Banks 

St, Baghdad; tel. (1) 717-5007; 
fax (1) 717-3487; f. 1992; cap. 100m.; Chair. Hassanan-Najafi. 

Commercial Bank of Iraq SA: POB 6639, 902(14/13 Al-Wahda 
St, Baghdad; tel. (1) 707-0049, fax (1) 718-4312; f. 1992; cap. 800m. 
(1998); Chair. Muhammad H. Draqh. 


Specialized Banks 

Al-Ahli Bank for Agricultural Investment and Financing: Al- 
Huria Sq., Al-Ahh, Baghdad. 

Agricultural Co-operative Bank of Iraq: POB 2421, Rashid St, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 886-4768; fax (1) 886-6047; f. 1936; state-owned; 
cap. 295.7m., res 14m., dep. 10.5m., total assets 351.6m. (Dec. 1988); 
Dir-Gen. HdiyaH. al-Khayoun; 32 brs. 

Industrial Bank of Iraq: POB 6825, as-Sinak, Baghdad; tel. (1) 
887-2181; fex (1) 888-3047; f. 1940; state-owned; cap. 59.7m., dep. 
77.9m. (Dec. 1988); Dir-Gen. BassimaAbdal-Haddiadh-Dhahir; 5 brs. 
Investment Bank of Iraq: POB 3724, 102/91/24 Hay as-Sadoon, 
Alwiya, Baghdad; tel. (1) 718-4624; fax (1) 719-8605; f. 1993; cap. 
300m., res 39.2m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Thamir R. Shakhly; Man. Dir 
Mowafaq Hasan Mahmood. 

Iraqi Islamic Bank SA: POB 940, Al-Kahiay, Bab Al-Muathem, 
Baghdad; tel. (1)414-0694. 

Iraqi Middle East Investment Bank; POB 10379, Bldg 65, Hay 
Babel, 929 Arasat al-Hindiya, Baghdad; teL (1) 717-3745; f. 1993; 
cap., res and dep. 3,254.8m. (1998). 

Real Estate Bank of Iraq; POB 8118, 29/222 Haifa St, Baghdad; 
tel. (1) 885-3212; fax (1) 884-0980; f. 1949; state-owned; gives loans 
to assist the building industry; cap. 800m., res 11m., total assets 
2,693.6m. (Dec. 1988); acquired the Co-operative Bank in 1970; Dir- 
Gen. Abd aRtRazzaq Aziz; 18 brs. 


INSURANCE 

Iraq Life Insurance Co: POB 989, Aqaba bin Nafi’s Sq., Khalid 
bin al-Waleed St, Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-2184; f. 1969; state-owned; 
Chair, and Gen. Man. Tariq Khalil Ibrahim. 

Iraq Reinsurance Co: POB 297, Aqaba bin Nad’s Sq., Khalid bin 
al-Waleed St, Baghdad; tel. (1) 719-5131; fax (1) 791497; f. 1960; 
state-owned; transacts reinsurance business on the intentional 
market; totd assets 93.2m. (1985); Chair, and Gen. Man. K M. 
al-Mudaries. 

National Insurance Co: POB 248, National Insurance Co Bldg, 
Al-KhuUani St, Baghdad; tel. (1) 885-3026; fax (1) 886-1486; f. 1960; 
cap. 20m.; all types of general and life insurance, reinsurance and 
investment; Chibr. and Gen. Man. Muhammad Hussain Jaafar Abbas. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 

Capital Market Authority: Baghdad; Chair. Muhammad Hassan 
Fagen-Nour. 


Trade and Industry 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Federation of Iraqi Chambers of Commerce: Mustansir St, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 886-1811; fax (1) 886-0283; f, 1969; aU fraqi Cham- 
bers of Commerce are afSliated to the Federation; Chair. Zuhair A. 
al-Younis; Sec.-Gen. Faudh A as-Saleh. 

INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

In 1987 and 1988, as part of a jprogramme of economic and adminis- 
trative reform, to increase efficiency and productivity in industry 
and sericulture, many of the state organizations previously respon- 
sible fir various industries were abolished or merged, and new state 
enterprises or mixed-sector national companies were established to 
replace them. 

Military Industries Commission (MIC): Bagdad; attached to 
the Ministry of Defence; Chair. Abd at-Tawab Abdullah MuIiLah 
Hawaish. 

State enterprises include the following: 

Iraqi State Enterprise for Cement: f. 1987 by merger of central 
and southern state cement enterprises. 

National Co for Chemical and Plastics Industries: Dir-Gen. 
RajaBayyati. 

The Co for Building Dams: f. 1987 to replace the State 

Org. for Dams. 


State Enterprise for Battery Manufacture: f. 1987; Dir-Gen. 
AdelAbboud. 

State Enterprise for Construction Industries: f. 1987 by merger 
of state orgs for g 3 q)sum, asbestos, and the plastic and concrete 
industries. 

State Enterprise for Cotton Industries: f. 1988 by merger of 
State Org. for Cotton Textiles and Knitting, and the Mosul State 
Org. for Textiles. 

State Enterprise for Drinks and Mineral Water: f. 1987 by 
merger of enterprises responsible for soft and alcoholic drinks. 
State Enterprise for the Fertilizer Industries: f. by merger of 
Basra-based and central fertilizer enterprises. 

State Enterprise for Import and Export: f. 1987 to r^ace the 
five state organizations responsible to the Ministry of Trade for 
productive commodities, consumer commodities, grain and food 
products, exports and imports. 

State Enterprise for Leather Industries: f. 1987; Dir-Gen. 
Muhammad Abd al-Maje). 

State Ente^rise for Sugar Beet: f 1987 by merger of sugar 
enterprises in Mosul and Sulaimaniya. 

State Enterprise for Textiles: f. 1987 to replace the enterprise 
for textiles in Baghdad, and the enterprise for plastic sacks in TOmt. 
State Enterprise for Tobacco and Cigarettes. 

State Ente^rise for Woollen Industries: f. by merger of state 
orgs for textiles and woollen textiles and Arbil-based enterprise for 
woollen textiles and women’s clothing. 

AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The following bodies are responsible to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Irrigation: 

State Agricultural Enterprise in Dqjaila. 

State Enterprise for Agricultural Supplies: Dir-Gen. 
Muhammad Khairi. 

State Enterprise for Developing Animal Wealth. 

State Enterprise for Fodder. 

State Enterprise for Grain Trading and Processing: Dir-Gen. 
Zuhair Abd ar-Rahman. 

State Enterprise for Poultry (Central and Southern Areas). 
State Enterprise for Poultry (Northern Area). 

State Enterprise for Sea Fisheries: POB 260, Basra; Baghdad 
office: POB 3296, Baghdad; tel. (1) 92023; fleet of 3 fish factory 
ships, 2 fish carriers, 1 fishing boat. 

PEASANT SOCIETIES 

General Federation of Peasant Societies: Baghdad; f. 1959; has 
734 afiiliated Peasant Societies. 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATION 

Iraqi Federation of Industries: Iraqi Federation of Industries 
Bldg, al-KhuUani Sq., Baghdad; f. 1956; 6,000 mems; Pres. Hatam 
Abdar-Rashid. 


UTILITIES 

Electricity 

State Enterprise for Generation and Transmission of Elec- 
tricity: f. 1987 firom State Org. for Msgor Electrical Projects. 

PETROLEUM AND GAS 

Ministry of Oil: POB 6178, al-Mansour City, Baghdad; tel. (1) 551- 
0031; solely responsible until mid-1989 for petroleum sector and 
activities relevant to it; since mid-1989 these responsibilities hscve 
been shared with the Technical Coron for Special Ffojects of the 
Ministry of Industry and Military mdustrialization (Ministry of 
Industry and Minerals fi^m July 1991); the Ministry was merged 
with INOC in 1987; the state organizations responsible to the 
rninistry for petroleum refining and gas processing, for the distribu- 
tion of petroleum products, for training persormelui the petroleum 
industry, and for gas were simultaneoumy abolished, ana those for 
northern and southern petroleum, for petroleum ^uipment, for 
petroleum and gas exploration, for petroleum tankers, and for petro- 
leum projects were converted into companies, as part of a plan 
to reorganize the petroleum industry and make it more efficient; 
Minister of Oil Gen. Amir Muhammad Rashid. 

Iraq National Oil Co (INOC): POB 476, al-KhuUani Sq., 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 887-1116. in 1964 to operate the petroleum 
industry at home and abroad; when Iraq nationalized its petro- 
leum industry, structural changes took place in INOC, and it 
became solely responsible for exmoration, production, transporta- 
tion and marketing of Iraqi crude petroleum and petroleum prod- 
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ucts. INOC was merged with the Ministry of Oil in 1987, and the 
functions of some of the oiganizations under its control were 
transferred to newly-created ministerial departments or to com- 
panies responsible to the minis try. 

Iraqi Oil Drilling Co: f 1990. 

Iraqi Oil Tankers Co: POB 37, Basra; tel. (40) 319990; fioorly 
the State Establishment for Oil Tankers; re-formed as a company 
in 1987; responsible to the Ministry of Oil for operating a fleet of 
17 oil tankers; Chair. Muhammad A. Muhammad. 

National Co for Distribution of Oil Products and Gas: POB 
3, Rashid St, South Gate, Baghdad; tel. (1) 888-9911; finrly a 
state organization; re-formed as a company in 1987; fleet of 6 
tankers; Dir-^n. Au H. Liam. 

National Co for Manufacturing Oil Equipment: flnrly a state 
organization; re-formed sb a company in 1987. 

National Co for Oil and Gas Exploration: INOC Bmlding, 
POB 476, al-KhuUani Sq., Baghdad; finrly the State Establish- 
ment for Oil and Gas Exploration; re-formed as a company in 
1987; responsible for exploration and operations in difficult terrain 
such as marshes, swamps, deserts, valleys and in mountainous 
regions; Dir-Gen. Radhwan as-Saadi. 

Northern Petroleum Co (NPC): POB 1, at-Ta*meem Govem- 
orate; f. 1987 by ^e merger of the finr Northern and Central 
petroleum organizations to carry out petroleum operations in 
northern Iraq; Dir-Gen. Ghazi Sabir An. 

Southern Petroleum Co (SPC): POB 240, Basra; finrly the 
Southern Petroleum Organization; re-formed as the SPC in 1987 
to undertake petroleum operations in southern Iraq; Dir-Gen. 
Asri Salih (acting). 

State Co for Oil Marketing (SCOM): Man.-Dir Zein Saddam 
AT-T iKRrn. 

State Co for Oil Projects (SCOP): POB 198, Oil Compound, 
Baghdad; tel. (1) 416-8040; fax (1) 286-9432; tely the State Org, 
for Oil Projects; re-formed as a company in 1987; responsible for 
construction of petroleum projects, mostly inside Iraq through 
direct execution, and also for design supervision of the projects 
and contracting with foreign entezprises, etc.; Dir-C^n. Dr 
Tala’at Hattab. 

State Enterprise for Oil and Gas Industrialization in the 
South: f. 1988 by merger of enterprises responsible for the gas 
industry and petroleum refining in the south. 

State Enterprise for Petrochemical Industries. 

State Establishment for Oil Refibodbog in the Central Area: 
Dir-Gen. Kamel al-Fatli. 

State Establishment for Oil Refining in the North: Dir-Gen. 
TahaBLamoud. 

State Establishment for Pipelines: Dir-Gen. Sabah AuJoumah. 
TRADE UNIONS 

General Federation of Trade Unions of Iraq (GFTU): POB 
3049, Tahrir Sq., Rashid St, Baghdad; tel. (1) 887-0810; fax (1) 886- 
3820; f. 1959: incoi^rates six vocational trade unions and 18 local 
trade union federations in the govemorates of L:aq; Ihe number of 
workers in industry is 536,245, in agriculture 150,967 (exclu(hng 
peasants) and in other services 476,621 (1986); GFTU is a member 
of the International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions and of tee 
World Federation of Triide Unions; Pres. Fadhel Mahmoud Ghaeeb. 
Union of Teachers: Al-Mansour, Baghdad; Pres. Dr IssA Salman 
Hamid. 

Union of Palestinian Workers in Iraq: Baghdad; Sec.-Gen. Sami 
ash-Shawish. 

There are also unions of doctors, pharmacologists, jurists, artists, 
and a General Federation of Iraqi Women (Clmir. ManalYounis). 

Transport 

RAILWAYS 

The metre-rauge line runs firom Baghdad, through Khanaqin and 
Kirkuk, to Arbil. The standard gau^ line covers tee length of tee 
country, fium Rabia, on tee Synan border, via Mosul, to Baghdad 
(534 km), and fi:um Baghdad to Basra and Umm Qasr (608 km), on 
tee Arabian Gulf. A 404-km standard-gauge line linlriTig Baghdad 
to Husaibah, near tee Iraqi-Syrian fix)ntier, was completed m 1983, 
The 638-km line from Bagadad, via al-Qaim (on tee Syrian border), 
to Akashat, and tee 252-km Kirkuk-Baiji-Haditea line, which was 
deigned to serve industrial projects along its route, were opened in 
1^6. The 150-km line linking tee Akashat phosphate mines and 
tee fertilizer complex at al-Qaim was formally opened in January 
1986 but had already been in use for two years. lines totalling some 
2,^ km were planned at tee beginning of tee 1980s, but by 1988 
only 800 km had been constructed. All standard-gauge trains are 


now hauled by diesel-electric locomotives, and all narrow-gauge 
(one-metre) line has been replaced by standard gauge (1,435 mm). 
As well as tee internal service, there is a regular international 
service between Baghdad and Istanbul. Passenger rail services 
between Mosul and Aleppo, Syria, resumed in August 2000 after an 
interruption of almost 20 years. A rapid transit transport system is 
to be established in Baghdad, with work to be undertaken as part 
of tee 1987-2001 development plan for tee city. 

Responsibiliiy for all railways, other than the former Iraq Republic 
Railways (see below), and for tee design and construction of new 
railways, which was formerly tee province of tee New Railways 
Implementation Authority, was transferred to tee newly created 
State Enterprise for Implementation of Transport and Communica- 
tions Projects. 

State Enterprise for Iraqi Railways: Baghdad Central Station 
Bldg, Damascus Sq., Baghdad; tel. (U 543-4404; fax (1) 884-0480; 
fmriy tee Iraqi Republic Railways, under the supervision of State 
Org. for Iraqi Railways; re-formed as a State Enterprise in 1987, 
under tee Maistry of Transport and Communications; total length 
of track (1996): 2,029 km, consisting of 1,496 km of standard gauge, 
533 km of one-metre gauge; Dir-Gen. Dr Yousuf Abd al-Wahid J assim. 
New Railways Implementation Authority: POB 17040, al- 
Hurriya, Baghdad; tel. (1) 537-0021. to design and construct 
railways to augment tee standard-gauge network and to replace 
tee metre-gauge network; Sec.-Gen. R. A. al-Umari. 

ROADS 

At the end of 1996, according to the International Road Federation, 
there was an estiinated totm road network of 47,400 km, of which 
approximately 40,760 km were paved. 

The most important roads are: Baghdad-Mosul-Tel Kotchuk 
(Syrian border), 521km; Baghdad-Kirkuk-Arbil-Mosul-Zakho 
(border with Turkey), 544 km; Kirkuk-Sulaimaniya, 160 km; 
Baghdad-Hilla-Diwaniya-Nasiriya-Basra, 686 km; Baghdad- 
Kut-Nasirya, 186 km; Baghdad-Ramadi-Rurba (border with Syria), 
565 km; Baghdad-Kut-Umara-Basra-Safwan (border with 
Kuwait), 660 km; Baghdad-Baqaba-Kanikien (border with Iran). 
Most sections of tee six-lane 1,264-km international Express 
Highway, linking Safwan (on tee Kuwaiti border) with the Jor- 
danian and Syrian borders, had been completed by June 1990. 
Studies have been completed for a second, 525-km Express Highway, 
linkii^ Baghdad and nakho on tee Turkish border. The estimated 
cost of the project is more than US $4,500m. and is likely to preclude 
its implementation in tee immediate future. An elaborate network 
of roads was constructed behind tee war firont with Iran in order to 
facilitate tee movement of troops and supplies during the 1980-88 
conflict. 

Iraqi Land Transport Co: Baghdad; f. 1988 to replace State 
Organization for Land Transport; fleet of more than 1,000 large 
trucks; Dir Gen. Aysakas-Safi. 

Joint Land Transport Co: Baghdad; jomt venture between Iraq 
and Jordan; operates a fleet of some 750 trucks. 

Dir-(jen. F/h?Muhammad 1^. ' ^ Y 

State Enterprise for Roads and Bridges: POB 917, Karradat 
Mariam, Karkh, Baghdad; tel. (1) 32141; responsible for road and 
bridge construction projects to tee Ministry of Housing and Con- 
struction. 

SHIPPING 

The ports of Basra and Umm Qasr are usually the commercial 
gateway of Iraq. They are connected by various ocean routes with 
aU parts of tee world, and constitute tee natural distributing centre 
for overseas supplies. The Iraqi State Enterprise for Maritime 
Trans^rt maintains a regular service between Basra, the Gulf and 
north European ports. There is also a port at Khor az-Zubair, which 
came into use duri^ 1979. 

At Basra there is accommodation for 12 vessels at the Maqal 
Wharves and accommodation for seven vessels at tee buoys. There 
is one silo berth and two berths for petroleum products at Muftia 
and one berth for fertilizer products at Abu Plus. There is room for 
eight vessels at Umm Qasr. There are deep-water tanker terminals 
at Khor al-Amaya and Faw for thiree and four vessels respectively. 
The latter port, however, was abandoned during tee earw part of 
tee Iran-Iraq War. 

For tee inland waterways, which are now under tee control of tee 
(^neral Establishment for Iraqi Ports, there are 1,036 registered 
river craft, 48 motor vessels and 106 motor boats. 

General Establishment for Iraqi Ports: Maqal, Basra; tel. (40) 
413211; f. 1987, when State Org, for Iraqi Ports was abolished; Dir- 
Gen. Abd ar-Razzaq Abd al-Wahab. 

Stete Enterprise for Iraqi Water Transport: POB 23016, Airport 
St, al-Furat Quarter, Baghdad; f. 1987 when State Org. for Iraqi 
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Water Transport was abolished; responsible for the planning, super- 
vision and control of six nat. water transportation enterprises, incL: 
State Enterprise for Maritime Transport (Iraqi Line): FOB 
13038, ^-Jatoya Ave, Baghdad; tel. (1) 776-3201; 

Basra officea4 July St, FOB 766, Basra; tel. 210206; f. 1952; Dir- 
Gen. Jaber Q. Hassan; Operations Man. M. A. An. 

Shipping Company 

Arab Bridge Maritime Navigation Co: Aqaba, Jordan: tel. (03) 
316307; fax (03) 316313; f. 1987; joint venture by Egypt, Iraq 
and Jordan to improve economic co-operation; an expansion of the 
company that established a ferry link between the ports of Aqaba, 
Jordan, and Nuweibeh, Egypt, in 1986; cap. US $6m.; Chair. Nabeeh 
al-Abwah. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

There are international airports near Baghdad, at Bamemi, and at 
Basra. A new airport at Baghdad, Saddam International, reopened 
after post-war refurbishment in August 2000. Internal flights con- 
n^t Baghdad to Basra and Mosul. Civilian, as well as military, 
airports sustained heavy damage during the war with the multi- 
national force in 1991. Basra airport reopened in May 1991. 
National Co for Civil Aviation Services: al-Mansour, Baghdad; 
tel. (1) 551-9^3; f. 1987 following the abolition of the State Organ- 
ization for Civil Aviation; responsible for the provision of aircraft, 
and for airport and passenger services. 

Iraqi Airways Co: Saddam International Airport, Baghdad; tel. 
(1) 887-2400; fax (1) 887-5808; f. 1948; Dii>Gen. Nour ed-Din as- 
Sapi Hammadi; formerly Iraqi Airways, prior to privatization in 
September 1988; operates limited domestic services. 


Tourism 

The Directorate-General for Tourism was abolished in 1988 and the 
various bodies under it and the services that it administered were 
offered for sale or lease to the private sector. The directorate was 
responsible for 21 summer resorts in the north, and for hotels and 
tourist villages throughout the country. These were to be offered on 
renewable leases of 26 years or sold outright. In 1995 an estimated 
340,000 tourists visited Iraq. Tourist receipts in that year were 
estimated at US $13m. 


Defence 

Defence Expenditure (1999): Estimated at US $l,400m. 
Military service: 18 months-2 years. 


Total armed forces (August 1999): Estimated at 429,000 (mostly 
conscripted): army 376,000 (ind. 100,000 recalled reserves); air 
force 36,000; navy 2,000; air defence command 17,000. Additionally, 
46,000-50,000 in paramilitary forces; 650,000 reserves. 
f! nTnTnnTiHAr -ln-miiftf of the Armed Forces: Saddam Hussain. 
Chief of the General Staff: Gen. Abd al-Wahhab Channan ar- 
Rabbat. 

Commander of the Popular Army: Taha Yassin Ramadan. 
Commander of the Air Force: Lt-Gen. Muzahim Sa*ab Hassan. 
Commander of the Republican Guard: Maj.-Gen. Kemal Mus- 
tafa AT-TiKRin. 


Education 

Since the establishment of the Republic in 1968, there has been a 
marked expansion in education at all levels. Spending on education 
increased substantially after that time, reaching ED 211m. in the 
1980 budget. During me mid-1970s free education was established 
at all sta^s from pre-primaiy to higher and private education was 
abolished; all existing private schools were transformed into state 
schools. I^school education is expanding, although as yet it reaches 
only a small proportion of children in this age-group. Primary 
education, lasting six years, is now officially compulsory, and there 
are plans to extend jM-time education to nine years as soon as 
possible. Primary enrolment of children aged six to 11 reached 99% 
m 1980, but by 1995 enrolment indudea just 76% of students in 
the relevant ape-group. At present, secondary education, which is 
expanding rapidly, is available for six years (two three-year cycles). 
In 1992 enrolment at secondary schools included 37% of studente 
in the relevant age-group. A IJS $22m. anti-illiteracy campaign 
began during the 1978/79 academic year. There are seven teacher 
training institutes in Iraq. Teacher training schools were abolished 
at the end of the 1985/86 academic year. 

Science, medical and engineer^ mculties of the universities have 
undergone considerable expansion, although technical training is 
less developed. Two branches of Baghdad University at Basra and 
Mosul became independent universities in 1967. There are eight 
universities— the universities of Baghdad, Basra, Mosul, Salah ad- 
Din (in Arbil), al-Mustansiriya (in Baghdad), Tikrit and a university 
of engineering and science and another of technology (both in 
Baghdad). Preliminary designs of two new universities at Salah ad- 
Din and ar-Rashid have been completed, and in February 1988 
plans were announced for a further four to be established in Tikrit, 
al-Kufa, Ramadi (in al-Anbar govemorate) and Diwaniya (in al- 
Qadisiya govemorate). The Foundation for Technical Institutes 
incorporates 18 institutes of technology throughout the countir. The 
number of students enrolled in higher education increased from 
86,111 in 1975 to 209,818 in 1988. 
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Physical and Social Geography 

W.B.FISHEE 


The pre-1967 firontiers of Israel are defined by armistice agree- 
ments signed with neighbouring Arab states, and represent the 
stabilization of a mili tary fi-ont as it existed in late 1948 and 
early 1949. These boundsuies are thus, in many respects, fortui- 
tous, and have little geographical basis. It may be pertinent to 
recall that, prior to 1918, the whole area which is now parti- 
tioned between Syria, Israel, the Emerging Palestinian Autono- 
mous Areas and Jordan formed part of &e Ottoman Empire, 
and was spoken of as ‘Syria*. Then, after 1918, came the estab- 
lishment of the territories of Lebanon, Syria, Palestine and 
Transjordan— with tbe frontier between the last two lying, for 
the mpst part, along the Jordan river. 

The present state of Israel is bounded on the north by Leba- 
non, on the north-east by Syria, on the east by Jordan and the 
Emerging Palestinian Autonomous Area in the West Bank, and 
on the souto and south-west by the Gulf of Aqaba and the Sinai 
Desert, occupied in 1967 and returned in April 1982 to Egyptian 
sovereignty. The so-called ‘Gaza Strip’, a small piece of territory 
some 40 km long, formed part of Palestine but was, under the 
Armistice Agreement of February 1949, then left in Egyptian 
control. (Since May 1994 the ‘Gaza Strip’ has been under the 
limited jurisdiction of the Palestinian National Authority (PNA) 
and will eventually— it is envisaged— form part of a single 
Palestinian entity, together with the Emerging Palestinian 
Autonomous Area in the West Bank.) The territories which 
were occupied after the war of June 1967 are not recognized as 
forming part of the State of Israel, although it seems unlikely 
that Israel will reverse its annexation of the Old City of Jeru- 
salem. The geographical descriptions of these territories are, 
therefore, given in the supplementary section at the end of 
the chapter. 

Because of the nature of the firontiers, which partition natural 
geographical units, it is more convenient to discuss the geo- 
graphy of Israel partly in association with that of its neighbour, 
Jordan. The Jordan VaUey itself is dealt with in the chapter on 
Jordan, but the uplands of Samaria-Judaea, firom Jenin to 
Hebron, and includiog Jerusalem, which form a single unit, will 
be discussed below, though parts of this temtory lie outside the 
firontiers of Israel. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The physical geography of Israel is surprisingly complex and, 
though the area of the state is small, a considerable number of 
regions are easily distinguished. In the extreme north the hills 
of Lebanon range continue without break, though of lower 
altitude, to form the uplands of Galilee, where the maximum 
height is just over 1,200 m. The Galilee hills faU away steeply 
on three sides: on the east to the well-defined Jordan Valley 
(see Jordan), on the west to a narrow coastal plain, and to the 
south at the Vale of Esdraelon or ‘Emek Yezreel’. This latter is 
a rather irregular trough formed by subsidence along faults, 
with a flat floor and steep sides, and it runs inland &om the 
Mediterranean south-eastwards to reach the Jordan Valley. At 
its western end the vale opens into the wide Bay of Acre, 
25 kmr-30 km in breadth, but it narrows inland’ to only a few 
km before opening out once again where it joins the Jordan 
V^ey. This lowland area has a very fertile soil and an annual 
rainfeU of 400 mm, which is sufficient, with limited irrigation, 
for agriculture. Formerly highly malarial and largely unculti- 
vated, the vale is now very productive. For centuries it has been 
a corridor of major importance linTring the Mediterranean coast 
and Egypt with the interior of south-west Asia, and has thus 
been a passsgeway for ethnic, cultural and military invasions. 


South of Esdraelon there is an upland plateau extending for 
about 150 km. This is a broad upfold of rock, consisting mainly 
of limestone and reaching 900 m in altitude. In the north, where 
there is a moderate raii3all, the plateau has been eroded into 
valleys, some of which are fertile, though less so than those of 
Esdraelon or Galilee. This district, centred on Jenin and Nablus, 
is the ancient country of Samaria, until 1967 part of Jordan. 
Further south rainfall is reduced and erosion is far less promi- 
nent; hence this second region, Judaea proper, stands out as a 
more strongly defined ridge, with far fewer streams and a barer 
open landscape of a more arid and dusty character. Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem and Hebron are the main towns. Towards the south- 
east rainfall becomes scarce and the Wilderness of Judaea, an 
area of semi-desert, unfolds. In the extreme south the height of 
the plateau begins to decline, passing finally into a second 
plateau only 300m-450m above sea-level, but broader, and 
broken by occasional ranges of hills that reach 900 m in height. 
Iffis is ^e Negev, a territory comprising nearly one-half of the 
total area of Israel, and bounded on the east by toe lower Jordan 
Valley and on toe west by toe Sinai Desert. A^culture, entirely 
dependent on irrigation, is carried on in a few places in toe 
north, but for toe most part toe Negev consists of steppe or 
semi-desert. Irrigation schemes have been developed in those 
areas where soils are productive. 

Between toe uplands of Samaria-Judaea and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea there occurs a low-lying coastal plain that stretches 
southwards from Haifa as far as the Egyptian frontier at Gaza. 
In the north toe plain is closely hemmed in by toe spur of Mount 
Carmel (550 m), which almost reaches the sea; but toe plain 
soon opens out to form a fertile lowland— toe Plain of Sharon. 
Still fiirther south toe plain becomes broader again, but with a 
more arid climate and a sandier soil— this is toe ancient Phili- 
stia. Ultimately toe plain becomes quite arid, with loose sand 
dunes, and it merges into toe Sinai Desert. 

One other area remains to be mentioned— the Shephelah, 
which is a shallow upland basin lying in toe foothills of toe 
Judaean plateau, just east of toe Plain of Sharon. This region, 
distinguished by a fertile soil and moister climate, is heavily 
cultivated, chiefly in cereals. 

CLIMATE 

Climatically Israel has toe typical ‘Mediterranean’ cycle of hot, 
dry summers, when the temperature reaches 32‘’C-38°C, and 
mild, rainy winters. Altitude has a considerable effect, in toat 
although snow may fall on toe hills, it is not frequent on toe 
lowlands. Several inches of snow may faU in Jerusalem in 
winter, whereas Upper Galilee may receive several feet. The 
valleys, especially Esdraelon and adjacent parts of toe upper 
Jordan, lying below sea-level, can become extremely hot (more 
than 40'’C) and very humid. 

Rainfall varies greatly from one part of Israel to another. 
Parts of Galilee receive over 1,000 mm annually, but toe amount 
decreases rapidly southwards, until in the Negev and Plain of 
Gaza, it is 250 mm or less. This is because the prevailing south- 
westerly winds blow off toe sea to reach the north of Israel, but 
further south they come from Egypt, with only a short sea track, 
and therefore lack moisture. 

RACE AND LANGUAGE 

Discussion of toe racial affinities of toe Jewish people has 
continued for many years, but there has been little agreement 
on toe subject. One view is toat the Jewish people, whatever 
their origin, have now taken on many of the chararteristics of 
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the peoples among whom they have lived since the Dispersal- 
e.g. the Jews of Grermany were often quite similar in anthropo- 
logical character to the Germans; the Jews of Iraq resembled 
the Arabs; and the Jews of Ethiopia had black skin. Upholders 
of such a view would largely deny the separateness of ethnic 
qualities amongst the Jews. On the other hand, it been 
suggested that the Jews are really a particular and somewhat 
individual intermixture of racial strains that are found over 
wider areas of the Middle East: a special genetic ‘mix’ with 
ingredients by no means restricted to the Jews themselves. The 
correctness of either viewpoint is largely a matter of personal 
interpretation. 

Under British mandatory rule there were three ofQcial lan- 
guages in Palestine— Arabic, spoken by a majority of the inhabit- 
ants (all Arabs and a few Jews); Hebrew, the ancient language 
of the Jews; and English. This last was considered to be standard 
if doubt arose as to the meaning of translation hrom the other 
two. 

Since the establishment of the State of Israel the relative 
importance of the languages has changed. Hebrew is now domi- 
nant, Arabic has ^eatly declined following the flight of Arab 
refugees, and English is also less important, though it remains 
the first foreign language of many Israelis. 


• Physical and Social Geography, History 

Hebrew, widely current in biblical days, was largely echpsed 
after the ^spersal of Jewish people by the Romans, and until 
fairly recently its use was largely restricted to scholarship, 
serious literature and religious observance. Most Jews of 
Eastern and Southern Europe did not employ Hebrew as their 
everyday speedi, but spoke either Yiddish or Ladino, the former 
being a Jewish-Grerman dialect current in East and Central 
Europe, and the latter a form of Spanish. Immigrants into Israel 
since 1890, however, have been encouraged to use Hebrew in 
normal everyday speech, and Hebrew is now the living tongue 
of most Israeli Jews. The revival has been a potent agent in the 
unification of the Israeli Jewish people since, in addition to the 
two widely different forms of speech, Yiddish and Ladino, most 
Jewish immigrants spoke yet another language according to 
their country of origin, and the census of 1931 recorded more 
than 60 su(^ languages in common usage within Palestine. 
Now, as the proportion of native-born Israelis increases, Hebrew 
is dominant, and the use of other languages is diminishing. 

It is only by a revival of Hebrew that the Jewish community 
has found a reasonable modus nfuendz— yet this step was not 
easy, for some devout Jews opposed the use of Hebrew for 
secular speech. Furthermore, there was controversy as to the 
way Hebrew should be pronounced, although the Sephardic 
pronunciation was finally adopted. 


History 

TOM HTTLE 

Revised for this edition by Nur Masalha. 


For most Jews, the creation of the State of Israel in 1948 was 
the fulfilment of Biblical prophecy; to some, in this more secular 
age, it is a state justifiably won by political skill and force of 
arms in a world that denied them one for nearly 2,000 years; but, 
however regarded, it is seen as the fulfilment of Jewish history. 

Although clearly a more ancient people from east of the 
Euphrates, the Jews trace their descent from Abraham, the 
first of the Patriarchs, who departed from Ur, the centre of 
the ancient Chaldean civilization, about 2,000 years bc. Oral 
tradition, as recorded in the Old Testament, states that he was 
instructed by God to leave Chaldea with his family and proceed 
to Canaan (Phoenicia), or Palestine, the land of the Philistines, 
wheie he would father a great nation which would play an 
important part in human history. The authors of the Old Testa- 
ment were primarily concerned to establish the descent of the 
Jewish people from Abraham under the guidance of Grod but, in 
so doing, they preserved the ancient history of the Jews which 
archaeology has tended to confirm within a debatable chron- 
ology. 

Abraham’s nomad family eventually reached Canaan and 
grazed their flocks there for a time before crossing Sinai to the 
richer pastures of Egypt. They remained in Egypt for about 400 
years and multiplied greatly, but their separateness in race, 
religion and customs at last excited the fears of the pharaohs, 
who enslaved them. Moses, who had escaped this slavery 
because he was brought up as an Egyptian, fled with the Jews 
from the country (c. 1200 BC) and gave them his law (the Torah), 
proclaiming the absolute oneness of God and establishing the 
disciplines for worship. They wandered for some decades in the 
wilderness before reaching the Jordan river. Moses’ successor, 
Joshua, led some of the families (or tribes) across the Jordan 
and conquered Canaan. It was a stormy occupation of constant 
conflict with the indigenous peoples until the warrior Saul 
triumphed and became the first ‘king’. His successor, David, 
completed the subjugation of the Israelites’ enemies and briefly 
united all the tribes. King Solomon, his son, raised the country 
to its peak and built the Temple of Jerusalem which came to be 
recognized as the temple of sR the Jews and the focal point of 
worship. His magnificence burdened the people, and this and 
his tolerance of the worship of idols provoked a successful revolt 
of the 10 northern tribes under Jereboam who established Israel 
as his own kingdom. This division into two parts, Israel and 


Judah (which contained Jerusalem), was disastrous, for Israel 
was soon overcome by the Assyrians and its people were taken 
into captivity and lost to history. About 100 years later Judah 
fell victim to the Babylonians and its people were also taken 
captive, but their community endured to become an important 
element in the future of Judaism. The Babylonians destroyed 
Solomon’s temple. 

When the Persian leader Cyrus conquered Babylon he gave 
the Jews permission to return to Jerusalem, as some did. There 
they set about rebuilding the Temple, which was completed 
about 500 BC, and in 200 years of relative tranquillity their 
religion was consolidated by a series of great teachers. Palestine, 
in turn, was conquered by Alexander the Great, becoming (to- 
gether with the Jews) part of his empire; but Alexander was 
tolerant, as were his successors in Egypt, the Ptolemies, and 
consequently Alexandria became the centre of a learned sdiool 
of Hellenic Judaism. 

This tolerant policy was reversed under the Roman Empire, 
which succeeded the Ptolemies. The Jews rebelled against the 
oppressive Roman rule and Nero sent his greatest general, 
Vespasian, and his son, Titus, to suppress them. The conquest 
was completed by Titus; Jerusalem and the second temple were 
destroyed (c. ad 70), and the Diaspora which began with the 
Assyrian conquest of Israel was complete. A small community 
of Jews remained in Jerusalem and the surrounding country- 
side, and devoted themselves to their religion, producing their 
version of the Talmud, the repository of Judaic history, learning 
and interpretation which, with the Torah and the Old Testament 
became the essence of the faith. However, it was the version of 
the Talmud produced by the Babylonian scholars which became 
the accepted document. 

Scattered across the world, throughout Arabia, Asia as far as 
China, North Africa and Europe as far as Poland and Russia, 
Jewish communities continued to exist, sometimes powerful, 
often persecuted, but united by religion and certain central 
themes: their belief in the oneness of Grod, His promise to 
Abraham, the promise of the ‘return’, and the Temple as the 
temple of all Jews. The duration of Jewish occupation of Pales- 
tine was relatively short and for even less of that time did they 
hold or rule it all, but the scattered communities continued to 
look towards Jerusalem. 
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TEDS ZIONIST MOVEMENT 

In the late 19th century there were affluent and even powerful 
groups of Jews in Euiupe, but the people as a whole were 
ususily treated as second-class citizens in the countries where 
they lived. The large, pious and orthodox groups in Eastern 
Europe, in particular, were subject intermittently to persecu- 
tion, and in 1881 there was a series of pogroms in Russia which 
stirred the conscience of world Jewry into forming plans for 
their escape. For the Eastern Jews there could be only one 
destination: Palestine. The pogroms led directly to the formation 
in Russia of a movement called the Lovers of Zion (Hovevei 
Zion), and within that movement another was formed, called 
the Bilu, by a large community of young Jews in the Hiarkov 
region. In 1882 a Bilu group in Constantinople issued a mani- 
festo demanding a home iu Palestine. They proposed that they 
should beg it from the Sultan of Turkey, in whose empire 
Palestine lay. 

The word Zionism was coined by a Russian about a decade 
later as a spiritual-humanitarian concept but Theodor Herzl, 
who became the leader of the movement, defined its aim specifi- 
cally at the Basle Congress of 1897 (see Documents on Palestine, 
p. 106): ^Zionism’, he said, ‘strives to create for the Jewish people 
a home in Palestine secured by public law.^ He wrote in his 
journal after the congress: ‘At Basle I founded the Jewish State 
. . . perhaps in five years, and certainly fifty, everyone will know 
it.* Herzl is recognized as the founder of political Zionism. 

Herzl was concerned essentially with the creation of a safe 
refuge for the suffering communities of Eastern Europe and 
thought that their migration and settlement could and should 
be financed by prosperous Jews. When he failed to get help from 
the Sultan he considered other possible ‘homes* as far apart as 
Uganda and Latin America, but even safe places could never 
have the same appeal to orthodox Jews as Palestine, sanctioned 
in their scriptures and ‘promised’ to them by God. Some of the 
Jews of Russia and Poland escaped persecution to make their 
own way to Palestine and became the earliest immigrant com- 
munities there. 

When the Turkish Empire was destroyed by Allied forces in 
the 1914-18 (First World) War, new possibilities of securing a 
‘home* or state in Palestme opened up before the Zionists. 
During 1915-16 Sir Mark Sykes for Britain and M. Charles 
Georges-Picot for France had, iu fact, drafted an agreement (see 
Documents on Palestine, p. 106) in which, while undertatog 
‘to recognize and protect an independent Arab State or 
Confederation of Arab States*, the two powers in effect carved 
the Middle East into their respective spheres of iofiuence and 
authorily pending the time of its liberation from Turkey. 
Influential Zionists, notably Dr Chaim Weizmann, saw their 
opportunity to press Britain for a commitment to provide a 
home for the Jews in Palestine and secured the help of Judge 
Louis Brandeis, a leading US Zionist and principal adviser to 
President Woodrow Wilson, in bringing the USA into the war 
on the side of the Allies in April 1917. The outcome was the 
Balfour Declaration (see Documents on Palestme, p. 107) which 
was contained in a letter from Arthur James Balfour to Lord 
Rothschild on behalf of the Zionist Federation, dated 2 No- 
vember 1917. It stated: 

‘His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavours to fecihtate the achieve- 
ment of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing 
sh^ be done which may prejudice the existing dvil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine, or the rights and political status of Jews in other coun- 
tries.’ 

The San Remo Conference decided on 24 April 1920 to give the 
Mandate under the newly formed League of Nations to Britain 
(the terms of which were approved by the USA, which was not 
a member of the League, brfore they were finally agreed by the 
League Council on 24 July 1922). The terms (see Documents 
on Pale^e, p. 109) included a restatement of the Balfour 
Declaration and provided that ‘an appropriate Jewish agency* 
should be establi^ed to advise and co-operate with the Palestine 
Administration in matters affecting the Jewish national home 
and to take part in the development of the countiy. This gave 
the Zionist Chganization a special position because the Mandate 


stipulated that it should be recognized as such an agency if the 
mandatory authority thought it appropriate. Britain took over 
the Mandate in September 1923. 

THE MANDATE 

Herzl’s first aim had thereby been achieved: the national home 
of the Jewish people had been ‘secured by public law*; but m^or 
obstacles were still to be overcome before the home, or state, 
became a reality. When the Mandate was granted, the Arabs 
constituted 92% of the population and owned 98% of the land 
in Palestine, and it could clearly not be a home unless the 
demography and land ownership were changed in favour of the 
Jews. It was to these ends that the Zionist movement now 
directed itself, but Britain had different views concerning what 
was meant by Tavouring* the establishment of the home, both 
in the matter of boundaries and immigration, even while it 
remained sympathetic to the enterprise. This was important, 
for although nominally under the supervision of the Mandates 
Commission of the League, Britain was able to run Palestine 
very much as a (5rown Colony and administered it through the 
Colonial Office. 

The World Zionist Organization had presented a memo- 
randum to the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 setting forth its 
territorial concept of the home, as follows: 

The whole of Palestine, southern Lebanon, including the 
towns of Tyre and Sidon, the headwaters of the Jordan river 
on Mount Hermon and the southern portion of the Litani 
river; the Golan Heights in Syria, including the town of 
Quneitra, the Yarmouk river and al-Himmeh hot springs; the 
whole of the Jordan valley, the Dead Sea, and the eastern 
hi^lands up to the outskiits of Amman, thence in a southerly 
direction along the Hedjaz railway to the Gulf of Aqaba; in 
Egypt, from el-Arish, on the Mediterranean coast, in a 
straight line in a southerly direction to Sharm esh-Sheikh on 
the Gulf of Aqaba. 

The League of Nations and the Peace Settlement did not accept 
these boTindaries but the Mandate given to Britain included 
Transjordan, the territory east of the river and beyond Amman. 
Britain allotted Transjordan as an Emirate to Emir Abdullah 
in 1921 and with the grant of fiill independence in 1946 it 
became a kingdom. 

The Arabs bitterly opposed the Balfour Declaration and 
Jewish immigration and advocated the prohibition of land sales 
to Jews. Britain would neither accede to their demands nor to 
Jewish claims to a majority in Palestine. There were intermit- 
tent outbreaks of Arab violence, notably in 1922 and 1929, 
which brought the Arabs into conflict with the mandatory gov- 
ernment and there were four British Commissions of Inquiry 
and two White Papers were issued (see Documents on Palestine, 
p. 110) on the situation before 1936, none of which envisaged a 
Jewish majority. In 1936 there was an effective six-month 
general strike of the Arab population followed by a large-scale 
rebellion which lasted until &e outbreak of the Second World 
War, and in 1939 another Commission issued the third White 
Paper (see Documents on Palestine, p. Ill) which stated that 
Britain would not continue to develop the Jewish national home 
beyond the point already reached and proposed ^at 75,000 
more Jews should be admitted over five years after which time 
Jewish immigration would cease. Finally, it proposed that self- 
governing institutions should be established at the end of the 
five years. This would have preserved the Arab majority in the 
country and its legislature. 

THE BELTMORE PROGRAMME AND AFTER 

International opinion at that time was conditioned by the horri- 
fying Nazi policy of exterminating Jews— a practice which was 
to reach even more frightfiil proportions after the outbreak of 
war, Zionists and Jews generally regarded the White Paper as 
a betrayal of the terms of the Manc&te. During a visit to New 
York in 1942 by David Ben-Gurion, Chairman of the Jewish 
Agenc?y Executive, an Extraordinary Zionist Conference was 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, which utterly rejected the White 
Paper and reformulated Zionist policy. Ihe declaration of the 
conference (see Documents on Palestine, p. 112), issued on 11 
May 1942, concluded as follows: 
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The conference urges that the gates of Palestine be opened; 
^at the Jewish Agency be vested with control of immigration 
into Palestine and with the necessary authority for upbuilding 
the country, including the development of its unoccupied and 
uncdtivated lands; and that Palestine be established as a 
Jewish Commonwealth integrated into the new structure of 
the democratic world. 

This policy brought the Jews into direct conflict with the Pales- 
tine Government before the war was over. Those in Europe who 
escaped the Nazi holocaust were herded into refugee camps and 
some, orga n ized Zionist help, tried to reach Palestine, but 
the British authorities, in accordance with the 1939 policy, 
attempted to prevent their entry. 

The British failed. The Jewish population which had been 
56,000 at the time of the Mandate was 608,000 in 1946 and was 
estimated to be 650,000 on the eve of the creation of Israel, or 
about two-fifths of the entire population. Furthermore, the 
Jewish Agency had formed its own military organizations, the 
Haganah, and its units of shock troops, the Palmach, which 
were strengthened by those Jews who had fought on the side of 
the British during the war, and supported by two smaller 
extremist groups, the Irgun Zvaei Leumi and the Stem Gang. 
Towards the end of the war they embarked on a policy of violence 
designed to impose the Biltmore programme. T^ey successfully 
made the Mandate unworkable and Britain referred it to the 
United Nations (which had replaced the League) on 2 April 1947. 

The UN General Assembly sent a Special Commission 
(UNSCOP) to Palestine to report on the situation, and its report, 
issued on 31 August 1947, proposed two plans: a msyority plan 
for the partition of Palestine into two states, one Jewish and 
one Arab, with economic union; and a minority plan for a federal 
state- The Assembly adopted the majority plan (see Documents 
on Palestine, p. 112) on 29 November by 33 votes for and 13 
against, with 10 abstentions. The plan divided Palestine into 
six principal parts, three of which, comprising 56% of the total 
area, were reserved for the Jewish state, and three (with the 
enclave of Jaffa), comprising 43% of the area, for the Arab state. 
It provided that Jerusalem would be an international zone 
administered by the UN as the holy city for Jews, Muslims and 
Christians. The Arabs refused to accept this decision and, in 
the subsequent disorders, about 1,700 people were killed. In 
April 1948 the Jewish forces launched a full-scale attack and, 
by the time the Mandate was terminated on 14 May, 400,000 
Arabs had evacuated their homes to become refugees in neigh- 
bouring Arab countries. 

THE STATE ESTABLISHED 

The Mandate was relinquished by Britain at 6 p.m. Washington 
time; at 6.01 p.m. the State of Israel was officially declared by 
the Jewish authorities in Palestine; at 6.11 p.m. the USA 
accorded it recognition and immediately afterwards the USSR 
did likewise. Thus Israel came into existence only one year later 
than Herzl’s 50-year diary prophecy. The Arab states belatedly 
came to the help of the Palestinian Arabs, but their attempt to 
overthrow the new state failed and Israel was left in possession 
of more territory than had been allotted to it under the UN 
partition plan, including new (non-Arab) Jerusalem. Israel 
rejected the proposed internationalization of the city, for the 
Jews considered the return to Jerusalem to be central to their 
divine legacy. 

A provisional government was formed in Tel-Aviv the day 
before the Mandate ended, with Ben-Gurion as Prime Minister 
and other members of the Jewish Agency Executive in leading 
ministerial posts. The Constitution and electoral laws had al- 
ready been prepared and the first general elections were held 
in January 1949 for a single^amber Knesset (or Parliament) 
elected by proportional representation. This enabled several 
parties to gain representation, with Ben-Gurion’s Labour Party 
(Mapai) usually in the mfiflority but never predominant. As 
a result, government has usually been conducted by uneasy 
coalitions. 

After the war another 400,000 Arabs fled firom the additional 
territory conquered by Israel and in the course of another year 
about 300,000 more left the impoverished Arab West Bank for 
Transjord^. (In 1950 Abdullah held a referendum in wMch the 
West Bank Arabs agreed to be part of his kingdom which then 
became known as Jordan.) The Israeli Government maintained 


the mandatory mdlitaiy control, established in the earlier disor- 
ders, over those Arab populations which remained within its 
territory but allowed ‘co-operative' Arabs to be elected to the 
Knesset; four were elected to the first Parliament. 

A gigantic programme of immigration was launched immech- 
ately after the Provisional Government took over and within 
thr^ years the Jewi^ population was doubled. This result, 
unparalleled in history, was assisted by Iraq which expelled the 
larger part of its age-old Jewish communities. The 1961 census 
recorded Israel’s pcipulation at 2,260,700, of whom 230,000 were 
Arabs. The two-millionth Jew arrived in May 1962 and the 
three-millionth early in 1972. A massive plan for land develop- 
ment to provide for the new people was executed concomit^tly 
with the early immigration programme; the Jewish National 
Fund took over 3m. dunums of former Arab land and used heavy 
mechanical equipment to bring it rapidly back into production. 
This was made possible by the stupendous support from abroad 
which came in tiae form of private gifts from world Jewry, state 
loans and aid, and private Jewish investments. The USA was 
both privately and publidy the major contributor, but following 
negotiations conducted between the Conference on Jewish Ma- 
terial Claims and the Israeli and West German authorities at 
The Hague (the Netherlands) in 1952, the Federal Republic of 
Germany agreed to pay reparations for Nazi crimes. These 
payments amounted to £216m. in Deutsche Marks before they 
were concluded in 1966. One effect of this influx of unearned 
money from all sources was to cause serious inflation, which 
was still a problem in the 1990s (see Economy). 

Israel was admitted to the UN, albeit on conffitions concerning 
Jerusalem and refugees which were contrary to its overall policy 
and were never fulfilled. Its relations with tiae Arab states were 
governed by a series of armistice agreements reached in Rhodes 
in 1949 which, in effect, established an uneasy truce without 
an Arab commitment to permanent peace. The Arabs continued 
to insist that the creation of Israel was a usurpation of Arab 
territory and rights and a denial of UN prindples. Defence 
policy therefore dominated Israel’s political thinking and firmly 
established the principle that it would remain inilitarily su- 
perior to any combination of Arab states. In the early 1950s, 
however, it was the Palestinian refugees who caused intermit- 
tent frontier trouble, mainly from Syria and Jordan, but to some 
extent from the Gaza Strip which, since the 1948 war, had been 
administered by Egypt. 

Whenever one of the frontiers became too troublesome, Israel 
mounted a retaliatory raid pour dicourager les autres. Acting 
on the principle that Nasser’s Egypt was the only serious danger, 
Ben-Gurion ordered a raid which, on 28 February 1955, annSul- 
ated the small Egyptian garrison at Gaza and the reinforce- 
ments travelling by road to its support. The result was contrary 
to Ben-Gurion’s intention; Nasser determined to secure ad- 
equate military strength and to that end entered into the ‘Czech’ 
arms agreement in August 1955, by which he bartered cotton 
and took credits from the USSR for substantial quantities of 
arms and aircraft which began to arrive promptly. The threat 
to Israel was therefore increased. 

SUEZ 

On 26 July 1956 Nasser nationalized the Suez Canal Co of 
which Britain and France were the principal shareholders (see 
chapter on Egypt) and the two European powers prepared to 
ret^ control of it Neither could expect any support from the 
two ‘superpowers’, or firom world opinion in general, for open 
invasion, but in October Ben-Gurion entered into a secret pact 
with them by which Israel would invade Sinai and thus justify 
Britain and France intervening to keep the combatants apart. 
Israel invaded on 29 October, with powerful armoured columns, 
and rapidly advanced towards the Canal. The following day 
Britain and France issued their ultimatum that both sides 
should withdraw to 20 miles firom the Canal. Israel, which had 
by this time taken almost all of the Sinai, including the Gaza 
^p and Sharm esh-Sheikh at the entrance to ^e Gulf of 
Aqaba, readily agreed to comply with the ultimatum, but Egypt 
refused on the groimds that it was being asked to withdraw 
from its own territory. 

The Anglo-French force thereupon invaded the Port Said area 
and advanced some miles along the Suez Canal. There it was 
halted by Sir Anthony Eden, the British Prime Minister, in face 
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of the forthright condemnation of the UN and financial sanctions 
threatened by the USA; a decision which the French Prime 
Minister, M. Guy MoUet, reluctantly accepted. Both countries 
had withdrawn their troops by the end of 1956. This was a 
severe blow to Ben-Gurion, who had counted on holding at 
least a security buffer zone on a line firom el-Ansh, on the 
Mediterranean coast, to Sharm esh-Sheikh (the Zionist 1919 
frontier proposal). Therefore Israel delayed its final wilhdrawal 
finm Egypt until January, and from the Gaza Strip until March 
1957 when a UN Emergency Force was safely established on 
the Sinai frontier and at Sharm esh-Sheikh. 

A development of great consequence to Israel at this time was 
the increasing involvement of the Soviet Union in the Middle 
East, especially in Egypt. The USSR took no less than 50% of 
Egyptian exports in 1957, and in 1958 agreed to fin a n ce ^d 
direct the building of the huge High Dam at Aswan. In keeping 
with this pohcy, the Soviet Union adopted a strongly pro-Arab 
and anti-Israeli line and steadily rearmed Nasser’s forces, 

Ben-Gurion resigned, to pursue non-political ambitions, in 
June 1963 and was succeeded by Levi Eshkol, the Minister of 
Finance, who had been a minister continuously since jo ining 
the Provisional Government from the Jewish Agency in 1948. 
He was politically inclined to a more conciliate^ policy which 
he hoped would in time erode Arab enmity. This was opposed 
by many in the ruling hierarchy, notably the veteran Ben- 
Gurion and Gen. Moshe Dayan, who had commanded the Israeli 
forces in their brilliant victory in 1956. 

There was a notable increase in Arab guerrilla activity across 
the frontiers with Egypt, Jordan and Syria in the mid-1960s. 
The Palestinians formed a guerrilla organization called Fatah, 
for which the Syrian Prime Minister publicly declared his sup- 
port in 1966. Mutual accusations of frontier violations followed, 
and President Nasser warned that he would have to activate 
the Egypt-Syrian Joint Defence A^ement if Israel’s ‘aggres- 
sion’ did not cease. In May 1967 King Hussein brought Jordan 
into the agreement and in that same month Nasser received 
information, which later proved to be unfounded, that Israeli 
troops were massing on the Syrian frontier. In response Nasser 
ordered the withdrawal of the UN EmergenQ^ Force from the 
Gaza Strip, the Sinai Desert and Sharm esh-Sheikh. U Thant, 
the Secretary-Cxeneral of the UN, immediately complied, and 
Nasser then imposed a total blockade on Israeli shipping in the 
Straits of Tiran, although Israel had always made it plain that 
this would be considered a cosz^s belli. 

U Thant flew to Cairo on 22 May 1967 but, by that time, 
Nasser had already strengthened his forces in the Sinai and 
summoned his reserves. Israel, Jordan and Syria had also 
mobilized. Israel formed a national government, introducing to 
the Cabinet one representative of each of the three opposition 
parties. Gen. Moshe Dayan, the leader of the 1956 Sinai cam- 
paign, was appointed Minister of Defence. 

THE JUNE WAR 

Israel made its pre-emptive strike in the early hours of 5 June 
1967 when its armoured forces moved into Sinai. Israeli planes 
attacked 25 airfields in E^f. Jordan, Syria and Iraq, des- 
troying large numbers of aircraft on the ground and disabling 
the runways, thus effectively depriving the Egyptian and Jor- 
danian ground forces of air cover. There were some fierce ar- 
moured battles in the Sinai but Israeli forces were in position 
along the Suez Canal on 8 June: they took Sharm esh-Sheikh 
without armed opposition. On the eastern front, they reached 
the Jordan river on 7 June and entered and conquered Old 
(Arab) Jerusalem on the same day. Their main forces destroyed. 
President Nasser and Hussein accepted a cease-fire on 8 
June. Israel then turned its attention to the Syrian fortifications 
on the Golan Heights from which Israeli settlements were being 
shelled. In a brilliant but costly action, armour and infantry 
captured the h^hts. Syria accepted a cease-fire on 9 June but 
^rael ignored it until 10 June, by which time its troops were 
in possession of Quneitra, on the road to Damascus. The ‘Six- 
Day War’ , as it became known, was over; Israel had achieved a 
victory more sweeping even than that of 1956. 

Israel had recovered Jerusalem and access to the Western 
Wall of the Temples of Solomon and Herod, which were the 
most sacred places of worship for aU Jews but to which they 
had been denied access since the partition of the city between 
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the Arabs and Israel in 1948. Israel immediately tore down the 
barriers, reunited the city, brought the administration of Arab 
Jerusalem under its existing city administration, and effectively 
annexed it. The UN General Assembly passed a resolution 
on 4 July 1967 (which Israel disregarded), urging the Israeli 
authorities to rescind all the measures taken and to desist from 
any further action that would change the status of the holy city. 
Israel asserted from the outset that it would not countenance 
the return of Old Jerusalem to Arab possession in any peace 
settlement. 

The UN and the world powers busied themselves with the 
peace process. On 29 August the heads of the Arab states began 
a summit conference in Hiartoum at which they decided to seek 
a political settlement but not to make peace with or recognize 
Israel, nor to negotiate directly with it, and meanwhile ‘to adopt 
necessary measures to stren^en military preparation to face 
aU eventualities’. On 22 November, after many attempts, the 
UN Security Council agreed to Resolution 242, which stated 
that the establishment of a just and lasting peace in the Middle 
East should include the application of the Mowing principles: 

(i) withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from territories occupied 
in the recent conflict; and (ii) termination of all claims or 
states of belligerency and respect for and acknowledgement 
ohhe sovereignty, territorial integrity, and political independ- 
ence of every State in the area, and iheir right to live in peace 
withm secure and recognized boundaries free from threats or 
acts of force. The Council affirmed also the necessity for (a) 
guaranteeing freedom of navigation through international 
waterways in the area, and (6) achieving a just settlement of 
the refugee problem. 

The UN Secretary-General designated Ambassador Gunnar Jar- 
ring of Sweden as Special Representative to assist the process 
of friding a peaceful settlement on this basis. 

The essential ambiguity of the Resolution was contained in 
the phrase ‘withdrawal . . . from territories occupied . . .’ (which 
in the French translation became ‘les territoires’), and the Israeli 
Government contended that it meant an agreed withdrawal 
firom some occupied territories ‘to secure and recognized bounda- 
ries’. This was, in Israel’s view, precluded by the Arab states’ 
Khartoum Resolution and their insistence that Resolution 242 
meant total withdrawal firom the territories occupied in 1967. 
Furthermore, Israel insisted that it would only negotiate 
withdrawal directly with Egypt and the Arab states as part of 
a peace settlement and that the function of Jarring was to 
bring this about and not to initiate proposals of his own for a 
settlement. 

UNEASY SECURITY 

Meanwhile, Israel based its policy on retention of the Occupied 
Territories as warranty for its security. The 1967 defeat had 
severely damaged the USSR’s prestige in the Arab world, and to 
repair its position it began immediately to restore the Egyptian 
armed forces, including the air force. In that year French Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle imposed an arms embargo on Israel and 
refiised to deliver 50 supersonic Mirage IV fighters which Israel 
had ordered and paid for. Israel therefore turned to the USA 
arguing that the balance of milita^ power must, for its security, 
be maintained in its favour. This point was conceded by the 
USA in 1968 with a contract to deliver 50 Phantom jet fighter- 
bombers, which brought Cairo within range and were more 
powerful than any MiG aircraft in Egypt. 

Using powerful artillery installed by the USSR west of the 
Canal, Nasser began in 1968 a ‘war of attrition’ in order to force 
Israel to accept his terms. Relatively heavy casualties were 
inflicted on the Israeli troops, notably in July and October, and 
throughout the period Israel retaliated with air and artillery 
attacks which forced Egypt to evacuate the Canal zone towns. 
Suez and its oil refineries were destroyed. The zone remained 
unsettled until 1970. 

Israel’s Prime Minister, Levi Eshkol, died on 26 February 
1969, and was succeeded in the following montii by Mrs Golda 
Meir, who had been Minister for Foreign Affairs from 1956 
to 1966. 

President Nixon, who had taken office in the USA, supported 
an initiative by his Secretary of State, William Rogers, ‘to 
encourage the parties to stop shooting and start talking’. This 
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was aimouiicsd on 25 June 1970, and was unfavourably received 
in the Arab world. Nasser flew to Moscow with a proposal to 
accept it on condition that Russia supplied SAM-IE missiles 
capable of destroying low-flying aircraft. He returned to Cairo 
and stunned Egypt and the Arab world with an unconditional 
acceptance of the Rogers plan and its related Canal zone 90- 
day cease-fire. King Hussein immediately associated Jordan 
with Nasser’s acceptance. Israel accepted the Rogers plan on 7 
August but immediately complained that Egypt had broken the 
cease-fire agreement by moving SAM-EI missile sites into the 
30-mile wide ‘standstill’ area along tiie 

President Nasser died suddenly on 28 September 1970, but 
President Sadat, who succeeded him , sustained his policy. 
Although he only agreed to extend the cease-fire for another 
90 days, it continued indefinitely. The US effort was directed 
towards securing an interim agreement by which Israel would 
withdraw from tiie Suez Canal and allow it to be reopened, but 
Israel, again on the basic principle of its security, would only 
consider a limited withdrawal and would not agree that Egyp- 
tian troops should cross the Canal, terms which Egypt would 
not accept. US-Israeli relations, vital to Israel, were uneasy 
during most of 1971 while the Department of State pressed the 
Israeli Government to concede unacceptable terms of 
withdrawal from the Canal. President Sadat gave the end of 
the year as a deadline for ‘peace or war’, but before the year 
was over Mrs Golda Meir secured a commitment to Israeli 
security from President Nixon firmer than any obtained in the 
past; the Rogers plan was thereby abandoned, but 1972 began 
without the threatened outbreak of war with Egypt. Instead, 
there was a series of terrorist acts by various Palestinian groups, 
which in turn provoked punitive raids by Israeli forces. 

The stated objective of Israeli raids on Syria and Lebanon was 
to compel both countries to prevent tiie Palestinian resistance 
groups from mounting raids firom within their borders, whether 
against Israel or in o&er countries. This objective seemed most 
successfully achieved in Lebanon on 10 April 1973 by a daring 
commando raid into the heart of Beirut, where the raiders killed 
three resistance leaders, while other commando units attacked 
two refugee camps outside the city and destroyed the head- 
quarters of the Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, killing one of its leaders. The Israeli authorities were 
able to make a number of arrests in the Occupied Territories 
from information gained in this raid. 

THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 

About 380,000 Arabs fled from the West Bank to Jordan, but 
nearly one million remained under Israeli occupation; of these, 
the 70,000 in East (Arab) Jerusalem, which was annexed, were 
treated as Israeli citizens and the remainder brought under 
military administration. This was of necessity strict for the first 
three years because of help given to Palestinian guerrillas by 
the Arabs in the Occupied Territories and, in some instances, 
in Israel proper. The Gaza Strip was by far the most troublesome 
and it was not until the end of 1971 that Israeli security 
operations, including the clearance of one large refugee camp 
which had proved particularly difficult, brought the area under 
control. It was announced in March 1973 that the strip would 
be incorporated into Israel, that Jewish settlement in tiie strip 
would continue and that Arab inhabitants could circulate freely 
in Israel during the day. Higher living standards enjoyed by 
the Arabs under the occupation, 60,000 of whom found work in 
Israel itself, the inevitable growth of collaboration with the 
Israeli authorities and, finally, the disarray in which the Palestin- 
ian movement found itself by late 1970, rendered the security 
problem inside the country minimal during 1971. In March of 
the following year the Israeli military authorities successftilly 
held elections for the mayors and municipalities in the main 
Arab towns, despite guerrilla threats of reprisals against any 
Arabs taking part. 

Government policy was officially that in a peace settlement 
there would be substantial territories returned to the Arabs, 
but there was no clear consensus in the Government or the 
country as to what they would amount to, except to the extent 
that Israel should have ‘secure frontiers’. However, statements 
by ministers emphasized that in addition to East Jerusalem 
and the Gaza Strip, wMch had been effectively annexed, ^e 
Golan Heights of occupied Syria and parts of the Jordanian 


West Bank would not be returned. There was also increasing 
evidence on the ground. An extensive building progr amm e to 
house immigrants was rapidly being executed in and around 
Jerusalem; 42 settlements had been established by January 
1973 although, according to Israeli figures, only 3,150 Isra^ 
civilians had been allowed to take up permanent residence in 
the areas. 

Israel radio announced on 18 August 1973 ^at another 35 
settlements would be built in the Occupied Territories, bringing 
the total to 77. The Jewish National Fund and the Israeli Lands 
Administration had between them acquired 15,000 acres (6,070 
ha) of Arab land and the army was in occupation of anol^er 
20,000 acres (8,100 ha). A plan advanced by Deputy Prime 
Minister Yigal Allon, althou^ not publicly approved by the 
Government, seemed to be in process of da facto execution. He 
proposed that a chain of Israeli settlements should be estab- 
lished along the Jordan river (which was effectively being done) 
a second chain along the Samarian MQs on the West Ba^ and 
a third along the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, in order to 
establish Israel’s security. The rest of the West Bank and 
the main towns, excepting Jericho, would then be returned 
to Jordan. 

The virtue of the AUon plan for most Israelis was that it 
would absorb few Arabs, for the core of the dispute within Israel 
remained the question of demographic balance between Arabs 
and Jews which would be chmiged in the Arabs’ favour by 
the absorption of territory in which there were many of them 
resident. For that reason, the Government refused the request, 
submitted by the newly-elected mayors of the Arab towns on 
the West Ba^, that those Arabs who had fled the area after the 
1967 war should be allowed to return. To restore the population 
balance the Jewish Agency, whidh was responsible for organ- 
izing immigration, concentrated upon Jews in the USSR, who 
were the largest reservoir of would-be immigrants. The USSR 
began to relax its stringent opposition to Jewish emigration in 
1971, with the result tiiat thousands of Soviet Jews began to 
arrive in Israel. 

THE YOM KIPPUR WAR 

Although the Arab world had been urging Sadat to attack Israel, 
it was firmly believed that Egypt was afraid to go to war again 
and that the Bar-Lev defences along the eastern bank of the 
Suez Canal could not be overcome. fact Sadat was working 
steadily towards war, against the advice of his Soviet ally. He 
secured the financial support of King Faisal of Saudi Arabia to 
buy arms for hard currentg^, the agreement of Syria’s President 
Hafiz al-Assad to a limited war for the recovery of territories 
lost in 1967, made his peace with King Hussein of Jordan and 
finally secured the arms required from the USSR. 

At 2 p.m. on 6 October 1973— the most important religious 
festival in Israel, Yom Kippur (the Day of Atonement)— the 
Egyptians launched their attack, demolishing the supposedly 
impregnable sand banks of the Bar-Lev line with powerful 
water-jets, throwing pontoon bridges across the Suez Canal and 
breaking into Sinai. By midni^t that day, the Egyptians had 
500 tan^ and missiles across the Canal and destroyed 100 
Israeli tanks. Almost simultaneously the Syrian armed forces 
had broken through the Israeli lines on the Golan Heights. 

Israel began the rapid mobilization of its reserve forces, 
the highly trained and numerically most important part of its 
defensive system, but before they could play an effective part 
Egyptian armed forces had occupied the east bank of the Canal 
to a depth of several miles and by the third day were advancing 
to the strategic Mitla pass in Sinai. The Syrian forces had by 
that time reached a point five miles from the Israeli fix)ntier 
in Golan. 

While fierce tank battles, said to be bigger than any in the 
Second World War, raged in Sinai, Israel halted the Syrian 
forces on its vulnerable northern frontier and counter-attacked 
successfully, driving them in a fighting retreat badk over the 
1967 cease-fire lines to within 20 miles of Damascus, where its 
forces were halted on the Syrian second line of defence. The 
Egyptian forces held their positions in Sinai but did not reach 
the Mitla pass. 

The Egyptian High Command blundered on the twelfth day 
when it allowed a small Israeli commando force to cross to the 
west bank of the Suez Canal near Deversoir at the northern 
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end of the Great Bitter Lake. The Israeli force was able to 
reinforce the bridgehead with a force strong enough to swing 
southwards to Suez and endanger the Egyptian Third Army on 
the east bank. Losses were very heavy on both sides. 

After three UN Security Council resolutions, a precious 
cease-ftre came into effect on 25 October, but even this was 
honoured more in the breach tTiftn the observance until the end 
of the year. The US Secretary of State, Dr Henry Kissinger, did 
much to Tttflintflin a peace-making momentum by touring the 
Arab countries to secure negotiations for a permanent settle- 
ment in Geneva on 18 December, and in November Israel had 
accepted in principle' the terms of an agreement Dr Kissinger 
had reached with President Sadat for the ‘scrupulous’ obser- 
vance of the cease-fire. 

Talks were soon adjourned to an unspecified date in order to 
allow time for the Israeli general elections, which had been 
postponed from 30 October to 31 December 1973 because of the 
war. Kissinger returned to the Middle East in January 1974 
and after days of intensive diplomatic activity, shuttling back 
and forth between Israel and Egypt, he secured the agreement 
of both countries to a disengagement of their forces which was 
announced on 17 January (see Documents on Palestine, p. 117). 
Israel agreed to withdraw its troops in Sinai to a line approxi- 
mately 20 miles from the Suez Canal and Egypt to reduce its 
forces on the east bank. There was to be a neutral buffer 
zone between the two armies manned by troops of the UN 
Emergency Force. 

Agi^ment for the disengagement of forces on the northern 
firont was not signed until 31 May (see Documents on Palestine, 
p. 117) and then only after fiuther shuttle diplomacy by Dr 
Kissinger- Israel and Syria agreed to withdraw their troops to 
lines on each side of the 1967 cease-fire line, and the ruined 
town of Quneitra, capital of the Gk)lan Heights, was handed 
back to S^iia. 

Two important factors weakened Israel’s position. In the last 
days of the war the Arab oil-producing states banned the supply 
of oil to the USA and the Netherlan^, and reduced supplies to 
Western Europe. (Britain and France were exempted but, in 
fact, were unable to obtain their full supplies.) This, combined 
with steep increases in oil prices which caused serious balance- 
of-payments problems for the European countries— although 
this had nothing to do with the war— led the EC to issue a joint 
declaration in the Arab favour. Even more damaging to Israel 
was the confrontation which almost developed between the 
USSR and the USA when they both began delivering heavy 
supplies of war equipment to the Arabs and Israel respectively. 
Dr Kissinger emphasized to Israel that the USA would continue 
to support Israel, but only within the limits imposed by ditente 
with the USSR It was unquestionably a form of pressure on 
Israel, although this was denied. President Nixon went on a 
peace-making mission to the Middle East in June, and shortly 
afterwards Israel’s Minister of Finance, Shimon Peres, visited 
Washington. The outcome was the conversion of a $600m. loan 
into a ^ and an undertaking to supply a powerful fleet of 
fighter aircraft to ensure Israel’s security. 

THE AFTERMATH 

The war had a profoundly disturbing effect on Israeli public 
opinion. The country had never suffered such losses before; 
nearly 3,000 dead and missing. The ease with which the Egyp- 
tian forces had crossed the Canal and overrun the Bar-Lev linft 
and the firmness with which the Syrian forces held the second 
line of defence 20 miles from Damascus were not offset in Israeli 
eyes by the fact that Israeli troops had broken through and 
recrossed the Canal and had made territorial gains in Syria; 
the Arab forces had fought with hitherto unknown determina- 
tion and had used their sophisticated Soviet weaponry with 
great skill. The public’s confidence in the overwhelming su- 
periority of their own army and air force was severely shaken, 
with the result that a sharp division of opinion occurred between 
those who thought the war emphasized the need to keep defen- 
sible frontiers at all costs and those, less numerous, who viewed 
it as an argument for a more diligent search for a permanent 
peace. There was widespread dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment and a public debate ensued over the failure to anticipate 
the outbreak of war and the breakdown of military intelligence. 
There were mutual recriminations among the generals and the 


Minister of Defence Moshe Dayan’s popularity in the country 
slumped. General Ariel Sharon, whose forces had made the 
breakthrough and Canal crossing in Egypt, resigned from the 
army to join the right-wing Likud party. 

The elections of December 1973 reflected this confusion. The 
Labour Alignment, led by the United Workers’ Party (Mapam), 
emerged as the strongest party, with 51 seats. Likud, the main 
opposition, made substanM gains and won 39 seats. Mrs Golds 
Meir reformed her coalition but resided in April 1974, when 
the report on the 1973 war was published. She was succeeded 
in June by Gen. Itzhak Rabin, whose Cabinet contained neither 
Moshe Dayan nor Abba Eban, who had been Minister of Foreign 
Affairs since 1966. General Rabin and his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Yigal Allon, were both vdlling to make territorial sacri- 
fices to achieve a settlement with the Arabs, and in September 
1975 Israel and Egypt signed a second disengagement agree- 
ment, whereby Israeli forces withdrew ftum some territory in 
the Sinai peninsula. 

Meanwhile, the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) had 
achieved recognition by the Arabs as ‘sole representative of the 
Palestinian people’ at the Rabat summit of November 1974, 
but Rabin asserted Israeli policy, which he was to maintain 
throughout his premiership, of refusing to recognize a PLO 
delegation at any renewed Geneva peace talks. 

Rabin was never able to command the support that he needed 
as Prime Minister. Moreover, Israel’s economic difficulties cost 
Rabin considerable popularity, and it seemed that the austerity 
measures that he was forced to introduce to combat iofiation 
were hugely unpopular, discouraged immigration, and made 
little visible progress towards a sounder economy. 

In December 1976 the National Religious Pa^ (NRP) 
abstained in a ‘confidence’ vote in the Knesset arising from 
charges that the Sabbath had been desecrated at a ceremony 
markin g the arrival of three US aircraft. Rabin subsequently 
dismissed two NRP ministers from the Cabinet, and the conse- 
quent withdrawal of NRP support left the Government in a 
minority in the Knesset, thus precipitating Rabin’s resignation. 
After continuing in a caretaker capacity until the election of 
May 1977, in April of that year Rabin resigned as leader of the 
La^ur Party. On 10 April the Labour Party selected Shimon 
Peres as its new leader. Peres had earlier been narrowly 
defeated by Rabin in the February poU for the party leadership. 

ISRAEL UNDER BEGIN 

When the elections for the ninth Knesset took place on 17 May 
1977, the result was a surprise victory for the Likud, under 
Menachem Begin, who won 43 of the 120 seats— the largest 
sipgle total. The Likud victory removed the Labour Party from 
the predominant position it had held in Israel since 1949. With 
the support of the NRP, the Union of Israel (Agudat Israel) and 
Ariel Sharon’s Realization of Zion (Shlomzion), Begin was able 
to form a government on 19 June, and his position was strength- 
ened in October 1977 when the Democratic Movement for 
Change (DMC) joined the Likud coalition. In September 1978, 
however, the DMC split into two factions, with seven Knesset 
members leavi^ Begin’s coalition because they felt that his 
plans for building further Israeli settlements on the West Bank 
were endangering prospects for peace. 

A permanent peace settlement suddenly seemed possible 
when President Sadat of Egypt visited Jerusalem in November 
1977 and addressed the Knesset. Talks between Sadat and 
Begin continued, and after various delays an unexpected 
breakthrou^ occurred in September 1978 after talks at Camp 
David in the USA under the guidance of President Carter, 
when Begin and Sadat signed two agreements. The first was a 
‘framework for peace in the Middle East’ (see Documents on 
Palestine, p. 119) and the second was a ^amework for the 
conclusion of a peace treaty between Egypt and Israel’. The first 
agreement provided for a five-year transitional period during 
which the inhabitants of the Israeli-occupied West Bank and 
Gaza would obtain full autonomy and self-government, and the 
second agreement provided for the signing of a peace treaty 
between Egypt and Israel, which was finally signed on 27 March 
1979. The treaty provided for a phased withdrawal from Sinai 
which was successfully completed on 25 April 1982. Diplomatic 
relations between Israel and Egypt were established on 26 
January 1980. 
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Proposals for Palestinian autonomy provided for negotiations 
to be completed by 26 May 1980. However, that date passed 
without agreement. It became clear during the t-alTra that Egypt 
and the Palest in ia ns were considering ‘autonomy* in terms of 
an independent Palestinian state, whereas Israel envisaged only 
some form of administrative self-government for the Palestinian 
Arabs in the West Bank. The announcement of new Israeli 
settlements in the West Bank, and a Knesset bill TnalriTig East 
Jerusalem an integral part of the Jewish capital, gave Arabs 
little ground for hope that their concept of Palestinian autonomy 
would ever emerge from the negotiations, though both Israel and 
Egypt maintained their adherence to the ‘Camp David process*. 

BEGIN’S PROBLEMS 

After becoming Prime Minister, Begin had to contend with two 
opposed factions in his Cabinet. Ariel Sharon, then Minister of 
Aj^culture and the Minister responsible for Settlements, was 
a supporter of the Gush Emunim movement, which endeavoured 
to push the maximum number of Israeli settlements into the 
West Bank as quickly as possible. As the deadline for the 
autonomy talks (26 May) approached, plans for more settle- 
ments were announced. Begin prevaricated on the subject of 
the settlements, but more often than not he supported them. 
The uncertainty of his exact position on many policy matters 
led to tensions in the Cabinet. Begin*s health was also a cause 
for concern at times. In October 1979 Moshe Dayan resigned as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, because he considered tiie Israeli 
Government stand on Palestinian autonomy to be too intransi- 
gent, and at the end of May 1980 Ezer Weizman resigned as 
Minister of Defence, ostensibly because of reductions in planned 
expenditure on defence, although his dissatisfaction with the 
settlements position and with the autonomy talks was weU 
known. Begin encountered difficulty when trying to arrange the 
consequent Cabinet reshuMe. He had hoped to appoint the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Itzhak Shamir, to the post of Min- 
ister of Defence but, when this proposal encountered opposition, 
Begin assumed the defence portfolio himself 
Begin*s biggest problem, however, was the state of the Israeli 
economy. Rampant inflation demanded austerity measures, and 
the Minister of Finance, Yigael Hurwitz, resigned in early 
J anuary 1981 when the Knesset voted to award pay increases to 
teachers. Hurwitz withdrew his Rafi Party, with tiiree Knesset 
members, from the likud coalition and the Government could 
no longer command a majority. General elections were then 
planned for 30 June. It was thought in early 1981 that Begin 
was certain to be defeated in the forthcoming elections, but his 
position grew stronger as they approached. The tax-cutting 
policies of the new Minister of Finance, Yoram Aridor, proved 
popular, as did Begin’s support for the Christians in I^banon, 
in their struggle with the Syrians (who had stationed SAM 
missiles on Lebanese soil). 


A SECOND TERM FOR BEGIN 

Although the election results were close. Begin was able to 
present a new coalition to the Knesset in early Ai^st 1981. 
This was possible only by making an agreement witii the reli- 
gious parties, in particular Agudat Israel, by which numerous 
undertakings on religious observance, affecting most aspects of 
everyday life, were guaranteed. Although these measures were 
welcomed by zealots, more secular elements in Israeli society 
found them unpalatable. 

Begin’s majority was precarious, and it is remarkable that 
his Government survived as long as it did. In December he 
formally annexed the strategically important Golan Heights, a 
step which pleased right-wing political elements in Israel, but 
which angered the USA sufficiently to cause it to suspend the 
strategic co-operation agreement which it had signed with Israel 
less than one month previously. 

As the time for withdrawal from Sinai drew nearer, there 
was increasing pressure from settlers in Sinai (particularly 
Yamit) to remain there. Squatters from the extreme ri^t- 
wing Tehiya party adopted a belligerent stance, but they were 
eventually removed and the withdrawal took place as planned 
on 25 April 1982. 


ADVANCE INTO LEBANON 

During 1982 and the first half of 1983, Arab disturbances on 
the West Bank became more severe, and there were even J ewish 
demonstrations against Israefs settlement of the area. The 
number of Jewish settlements in the West Bank increased to 
more than 100 in 1983, and more land was expropriated. The 
event which provoked another major Middle East crisis, how- 
ever, was Israers ‘Operation Peace for Galilee*, an armed incur- 
sion into Lebanon which was launched on 6 June 1982 and 
intended as a brief and limited campaign. By the end of June, 
however, Israeli forces had advanced across Lebanon and sur- 
rounded West Beirut, where 6,000 PLO fighters had become 
trapped. Israefs action met with almost world-wide disapproval, 
and the support of the USA became questionable after S^etary 
of State Haig*s resignation at the end of June, and his replace- 
ment by George Shultz. Israel declared a cease-fire and 
demanded that the Palestinians lay down their heavy arms and 
leave Lebanon. 

Intensive diplomatic efforts, hampered by repeated outbreaks 
of fighting, were made between June and August to find an 
acceptable basis for the supervised withdrawal of the trapped 
Palestinian and Syrian forces. With the help of a US envoy, 
Philip Habib, their evacuation began on 21 August and was 
completed by 1 September (estimates put the number of evac- 
uees at 14,500-15,000). 

Israeli forces remained in effective control of Beirut, although, 
under the terms of the evacuation agreement, an international 
peace-keeping force (predominantly comprising US, French and 
Italian troops) was stationed in various parts of the city until 
early September. Despite US protests, Israeli forces moved into 
West Beirut again on 15 September, taking up positions around 
Palestinian refugee camps located in the Muslim sectors. On 17 
September reports began to emerge of a massacre committed in 
the Sabra and Chatila camps by armed men who were ostensibly 
seeking PLO guerrillas. The identity of the killers was uncertain 
but evidence suggested their being Christian Phalangist 
militiamen, whose entry into the camps had been facilitated 
by Israeli troops. Israel rejected tiie Arab world’s charge of 
responsibility for the massacre, but on 28 September the Gov- 
ernment initiated a full judicial inquiry, led by the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, Itzhak Kahan. l^blished on 8 February 
1983, the report of the inquiry placed actual responsibility for 
the massacre on Lebanese Phalangists, but concluded that 
Israel’s political and milita^ leaders bore indirect responsibility 
for the tragic events by failing properly to supervise the mili- 
tiamen in the area. Begin was censured merely for showing 
indifference to reports reaching him of Phalangists enterii^ the 
camps. As recommended by the inquiry, Ariel Sharon resigned 
as Minister of Defence (though he remained in the Government 
as Minister without Portfolio^ to be replaced by the Ambassador 
to the USA, Moshe Arens. 

Direct talks between Israel and Lebanon for the withdrawal 
of foreign forces began on 28 December. Progress was slow but 
a 12-aiticle agreement, formulated by US Secretary of State 
Shultz and declaring the end of hostilities, was finally signed 
on 17 May 1983. Syria rejected the agreement and its forces 
held their positions in the Beka‘a valley, raising the possibility 
of open war with Israel, which, in turn, refused to withdraw 
while the Syrians remained. On the same day that Israel signed 
its agreement with Lebanon, it concluded another secret one 
with the USA which recogniz^ Israel’s ri^t, despite the accord 
with Lebanon, to retaliate against terrorist attach in Lebanon 
and to delay its withdrawcd, beyond the date (three months 
from tiie date of signing) whi^ had been agreed in that accord, 
if Syrian and PLO forces remained there. In July, Israel, with 
its casualties from guerrilla attacks increasing, decided to re- 
deploy its forces south of Beirut along the Awjdi river. 

BEGIN’S RESIGNATION 

Support for Begin’s Government had been sustained throughout 
the early weeks of ‘Operation Peace for Galilee’ but, as the 
planned, limited incursion developed into a costly occupation, 
opposition to government policy increased, not only among the 
Isradfi public but also in the army. 

By the summer of 1983, Israel was sliding into an economic 
crisis and the involvement in Lebanon had become an expensive 
stalemate. The Government’s prestige had been severely under- 
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milled by the Beirut massacres and by a capitulation to wage 
demands by doctors, whose four-month strike for higher pay 
had taken medical services to the brink of collapse. Begin, 
distressed by the death of his wife in November and by the 
events ia Lebanon, announced his resignation as Prime Minister 
and leader of the Ldkud bloc on 30 August 1983. Itzhak Shamir, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs since 1980, was elected leader 
of Likud on 2 September. Begin withheld his formal resignation 
until 15 September, while a period of political wrangling ensued 
to find a viable coalition government. Although Labour was the 
largest single party in the Knesset, Shamir was asked to form 
a government on 21 September, his Likud grouping haying a 
theoretical majority of seven seats with the support of minority 
religious parties. Shamir pronounced his commitment to the 
Israeli presence in Lebanon, to the continuation of the West 
Bank settlement programme and to tackling the country's eco- 
nomic problems. 

During the second half of 1983 a severe monetary crisis 
contributed to the declining popularity of the Government. The 
lack of a co-ordinated approach to the crisis led to the resi^a- 
tion, in October, of the Minister of Finance, Yoram Aridor, 
whose pohdes, diluted by the Cabinet, failed to prevent inflation 
from soaring. The rigorously applied austerity measures of 
Aridoris successor, Yigal Cohen-Orgad, however, threatened to 
alienate elements of Shamir’s ffagile coalition (in particular the 
Tami party), prompting concerns over the effects of cuts in social 
services and increases in food prices, and provoking growing 
labour unrest. A plan virtually to ^freeze* the programme of 
creating Jewish settlements on Israeli-occupied territory in the 
VS'est Bank and the Gaza Strip, in order to save money, gener- 
ated fiirther uproar at the beginning of 1984. Although the rate 
of settlement had slowed down (owing to Israel’s economic 
recession and the short^e of government funds with which to 
finance new communities), the number of settlements estab- 
lished since 1967 had risen to 129 (114 in the West Bank) by 
March 1985, and the number of Israeli settlers to 46,000 (42,500 
in the West Bank). By March 1985, Israel had direct control of 
more than 50% of the 490,000 ha of land in the West Bank. The 
depth of feeling on the issue was illustrated by the exposure in 
April 1984 of a Jewish anti-Palestinian terrorist organization 
operating in the West Bank, some of whose members were 
active in Gush Emunim. 

THE 1984 GENERAL ELECTION 

Inflation continued to rise sharply in 1984 and in January the 
Government narrowly survived a vote of ‘no confldence’ in the 
Knesset. Its position was further weakened by the resignation 
firom the Cabinet (and the loss of the guaranteed vote) of the 
Minister without Portfolio, Mordechai Ben-Porat, one week 
later. Finally, in March, the Government failed by 61 votes to 
58 to prevent the passage of a bill, sponsored by the Labour 
Party, proposing the dissolution of the J^esset prior to a general 
election. In this vote the Tami party supported the opposition. 
The general election was set for 23 July. 

The election campaign was conducted against a background 
of strikes, as the state of the economy continued to deteriorate. 
The overall rate of inflation passed 400% in July and it was 
apparent that the moEst important issue for voters was the 
economy. Bans which had b^n imposed by the parliamentary 
election committee on the ultra-right-wing Kach and the left- 
wing Progressive list for Peace parties, preventing them from 
contesting the election, were overturned by the Supreme Court 
so that 27 parties (including 16 new groupings, mostly splinter 
groups from existing parties) were expected to compete for seats 
on 23 July. 

Althoi^h an opinion poU conducted three weeks before the 
election indicated a clear Labour lead, the election produced no 
condusive result. The Labour Alignment won 44 seats in the 
Knesset (an insufficient number to enable it to form Israel’s 
first single-party government), while likud gained 41. The 
balance of power lay, once again, with the minority parties 
which won the remaining 35 seats in the 120-seat assembly. 
When what was requ^d was the swift; establishment of a new 
government to deal with the deteriorating economy, both Labour 
and ldkud were embroiled in negotiations to win the support of 
the minority parties for a viable coalition administration. These 
talks provided no dear miqority in the Knesset for either side, 


and it became increasingly likely that a government of national 
unity, comprising both Labour and Likud, presented the only 
resolution to the political impasse, short of calling a second 
election. President Herzog nominated the Labour leader, 
Shimon Peres, as Prime Mnister-designate on 5 August and 
invited him to form a government of national unity. The 11th 
Knesset was inaugurated on 13 August in an atmosphere of 
great uncertainty as to whether Labour and Likud could bridge 
the political gap between them and could agree on the formation 
of a national government. 

THE ISRAELI OCCUPATION OF SOUTHERN 
LEBANON 

The withdrawal in September 1983 of Israeli forces in Lebanon 
to the Awali river, south of Beirut, produced a de facto partition 
of the country. Israeli troops (reduced to some 10,000 by the 
end of 1983) faced about 50,000 Syrian troops and 2,000-4,000 
Palestinian guerrillas entrenched in the Beka'a valley to the 
north. The 2,500 men of Maj. Sa’ad Haddad’s Israeli-controlled 
southern Lebanese militia, the so-called ‘South Lebanon Army 
(SLA), were employed to police the occupied area, with the 
Israeli troops, and to combat guerrilla attacks on the occupying 
forces. Israel also armed other, independent, militias (including 
Shi‘ite Muslim groups) so that they could control their own 
areas of influence. Despite these measures and, perhaps, partly 
because of them, Israeli soldiers continued to be the target of 
guerrilla attacks (the Israeli death toll in the ‘Peace for Galilee’ 
operation approached 600 by July 1984). Although, after the 
withdrawal to the Awali river, the Israeli air force and navy 
were involved in attacks on Syrian targets in north Lebanon 
and against the PLO in the port of Tripoli (in November and 
December 1983), there were no serious land-based exchanges 
between Israeli and Syrian forces in Lebanon during the fiirat 
half of 1984. Some isolated Israeli shelling of Palestinian posi- 
tions in the Beka‘a took place in retaliation against the activities 
of Palestinian guerrilla squads which infiltrated the Israeli- 
occupied areas to make their attacks. 

Major Sa’ad Haddad died in December 1983 and Maj. -Gen. 
Antoine Lahad replaced him as leader of the SLA in March 
1984. In the same month, under the influence of Syna, President 
Gemayel abrogated the 17 May agreement vritii Israel. Although 
the agreement had effectively been a ‘dead-letteri for some time, 
the rising cost of involvement in Lebanon and the unpopularity 
of that policy at home disposed Israel at least to consider 
withdrawing. It was clear, however, that, much as Israel would 
prefer to spare the expense of occupation and the lives of its 
people by leaving the policing of soutiiem Lebanon to Maj.-Gen. 
Lahad’s and other militias, it would not withdraw either until 
it felt secure within its existing boundaries against terrorist 
attacks launched from Lebanese territory, or until it was politi- 
cally impossible for it to remain. The officid policy of the Shamir 
Government was that Syrian withdrawal from Lebanon was a 
precondition of Israeli withdrawal. Shimon Peres, the Labour 
Party leader, had pledged to adopt a more flexible pragmatic 
approach to negotiations on an Israeli withdrawal if he came to 
power. However, Labour’s failure to win an overall majority in 
the election, and the likely formation of a government of national 
unity with Likud, meant that Labour might have to make 
compromises, over controversial issues, in the very policies which 
distinguished it from Likud. 

THE GO\nERNMENT OF NATIONAL UNITY 
Six weeks of negotiation were required before Peres and Itzhak 
Sha mir could agree on the composition and policy of a coalition 
government. The new Government, whose component parties 
accounted for 97 of the 120 Knesset seats, was formed on 13 
September 1984. It contained representatives of the two major 
party groupings (Labour and Likud), four religious parties (tiie 
NRP, Shas, Agudat Israel and Morasha) and the Shinui, Ysiad 
and Ometz parties. Under the terms of the co£dition agreement, 
Shimon Peres was to hold the premiership for the first 25 
months of the government, while Itzhak Shamir served as 
Deputy Prime Mnister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, after 
which time they were to exchange their respective posts for a 
further period of 25 months. Within the Cabinet of 25 ministers, 
an ‘inner Cabinet’ of 10 (including five members each from 
Labour and Likud) was formed. 
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ISRAEL’S WITHDRAWAL FROM LEBANON 

The Government of national umty pledged itself to withdrawing 
the Israel Defence Force (IDF) from Lebanon, and to improving 
the economy. Any wi^drawal agreement with Lebanon was not 
to be wi^out conditions. To ensure the securily of its northern 
border, ideally, Israel sought Syrian commitments not to re- 
deploy its forces in areas evacuated by the IDF; to prevent the 
infdtration of PLO terrorists into the south of Lebanon; to grant 
freedom of operation to the SLA; and to allow the UN Interim 
Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) to deploy north of the SLA area up 
to Syrian lines in the Beka^a valley. Lebanon, for its part, 
demanded $10, 000m. in reparations, and the unconditional 
withdrawal of the IDF. More realistically, Israel dropped its 
demand for simultaneous Syrian withdrawal, provided satisfac- 
tory imlitaiy arrangements could be made, and Syria approved 
a series of UN-sponsored talks between Lebanese and Israeli 
army representatives, to agree the terms of withdrawal. Talks 
began in an-Naqoura (Lebanon) in November but repeatedly 
foundered on the question of which forces should replace the 
IDF, to prevent intercommunal fighting. The Lebanese, 
influenced by Syria, wanted UNIFIL to police the 
Israel-Lebanon border (as it had been mandated to do in 1978), 
and the Lebanese army to deploy north of the Litani river, 
between UNIFIL and the Syrian forces. Israel was not convinced 
of the competence of the Lebanese army, and wanted UNIFIL 
to be deployed north of the Litani while the SLA patrolled the 
southern Lebanese border. In the absence of any agreement, 
Israel withdrew from talks, and on 14 January 1985 tiie Israeli 
Cabinet voted to take unilateral steps towards withdrawal, 
arousing fears of civil war in southern Lebanon when they 
departed. The Cabinet agreed a three-phase withdrawal plan 
whose final aim was the return of the IDF to the international 
border. The first phase took place in February 1985 and involved 
the evacuation of the DDF from the western occupied sector, 
around Sidon, to the Litani river area, around Nabatiyah. The 
UN force was asked to police the vacated area with the Lebanese 
army. In the second phase, the IDF was to leave the occupied 
central and eastern sector (including the southern Beka‘a 
valley), and redeploy around Hasbayyah. The third and final 
phase, taking the DDF behind Israel’s northern border and 
leaving an apparatus of control inside southern Lebanon (based 
on the SLA, with IDF backing), was to be completed some nine 
months after the first. 

The cost of the withdrawal was estimated at $100m., and 
that of the entire ‘Operation Peace for Galilee’ at some $3,500m. 
The second stage of the withdrawal began on 3 March 1985, with 
no fixed duration. The Shi^ites of southern Lebanon, antipathetic 
towards the PLO, had initially welcomed the IDF, but now they 
attacked it in retreat. Guerra attacks increased the Israeli 
death toll in Lebanon during the invasion and occupation to 
more than 650 by April, with about 50 of these deaths having 
occurred during the withdrawal. In retaliation, Israel pursued 
an Iron Fist’ policy, purging Shi‘ite villages of suspected guer- 
rillas or attacking iem indiscriminately, killing innocent inhab- 
itants. Subsequently, the number of attacks on Israeli forces, 
orchestrated by the Shi'ite National Resistance Movement, 
Amal and Hezbollah (the Party of God), multiplied, and during 
March Israel accelerated the process of withdrawal. The second 
stage was completed with the evacuation of T^e on 29 April. 

On 4 April 1985 Israel released 750 Shi‘ite prisoners, detained 
as part of the Iron P^st’ policy, from An^ camp, prior to 
withdrawing from that part of western Lebanon. At the same 
time, contrary to international conventions (as they were not 
prisoners of war), 1,200 Lebanese and Palestinian detainees 
were transferred to prisons in Israel. Then, on 20 M[ay, 1,150 
Lebanese and Palestinian prisoners were exchanged for three 
Israeli prisoners of war. The release of 766 ShiTte prisoners, 
transferred from Lebanon to Atlit prison in Israel, became the 
central demand of Amal guerrillas who hijacked a TWA airliner 
and held it and its predominantly US crew and passengers at 
Beirut airport in June. Israel reftised to release the prisoners 
unless requested to do so by the USA. Some 450 of them were 
freed at the end of June and in early July, though Israel denied 
that their release was related to the hostage crisis, and the rest 
by 10 September. 

Israel announced the completion of the third and final stage 
of the withdrawal of the DDF, ahead of the original schedule, at 


the beginning of June, though it was common knowledge that 
about 500 Israeli troops and advisers remained in Lebanon to 
support the SLA in patrolling the defensive buffer zone which 
formed a strip, 11 km-20 km wide, inside the border. The S]^ 
had been depleted by desertion and defections to the ShiTte 
resistance during the withdrawal. Syria, the Lebanese ^vern- 
ment and leaders of the ShiTte and Druze communities in 
Lebanon did not recognize the SLA’s role in policing the border 
with Israel. Despite a continued Israeli presence in Lebanon, 
Syria withdrew 10,000 of its troops from the Beka‘a valley at 
the end of June and the beginning of July, leaving fewer than 

25.000 men in the country. Attacks on the security zone, and on 
the SLA policing it, were frequent, but the zone remained intact. 

After the initial euphoria of the Israeli withdrawal from Sidon 
in February, fighting erupted between the Christian Phalange 
(allegedly incited by Israel), the Lebanese army, Amal, and 
other ShiTte groups, and P^estinians in the refiigee camps. 
From the Israeli point of view, the return of some 2,000 PLO 
fighters to the Palestinian refugee camps around Sidon was a 
serious development However, fiie ShiTtes of southern Lebanon 
and the Syrians had no desire to see a pro-Arafat PLO re- 
establish itself militarily in the region, and tried to prevent it 
fi:t)m doing so. 

Israel was confronted by a more firmly entrenched enemy in 
the Shiite community just across its norihem border. After the 
final stage of the Israeli evacuation was completed, Shiite 
guerrilla attacks on the SLA continued and the PLO steadily re- 
established itself in southern Lebanon. Israeli forces repeatedly 
pursued PLO fighters across the border and raided PLO posi- 
tions m Lebanon by land and air in retaliation for attaclm on 
Israeli territory made by PLO guerrillas. According to Israel 
the ‘frequency’ of attempts by guerrillas to infiltrate northern 
Israel increased significantly sifter December 1987, when the 
Palestinian uprising {intifada) in the Occupied Territories began 
(see below). 

DOMESTIC AND DIPLOMATIC ISSUES 

The state of the economy presented the main domestic problem 
to the Government of National Unity and was the cause of 
considerable argument within the Cabinet between those con- 
vinced of the necessity for strict budgetary control and those 
concerned at the consequences such control might have for 
Israel’s defensive capabDity and for civil order. 

On the question of Jewish settlement of the occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, the document establishing the Govern- 
ment of National Unity effectively allowed Shimon Peres and 
his fellow Labour ministers in the Cabinet to obstruct plans 
for new settlements. The coalition agreement provided for the 
establishment of five or sk new settlements in each of the 
Government’s four years in office. However, between October 

1984 and October 1986 only two new settlements were opened 
in the West Bank, though the population of the 114 existing 
settlements increased from 42,500 in October 1984 to about 

60.000 in mid-1986. Before his 25-month period of office as 
Prime Minister ended in October 1986, Shimon Peres said that 
no new settlements would be established in 1986/87, and that 
the budget for investments would be used to consolidate existing 
settlements. However, on assuming the premiership, Itzhak 
Shamir stated that the settlement programme would be carried 
out in accordance with the coalition agreement. By the end of 
1987, the number of settlements in ffie Occupied Territories 
had risen to 139 (118 in the West Bank) and the number of 
Jewish settlers to 70,023 (67,648 in the West Bank). Of the 
total land area of the West Bank, 52% had been expropriated. 

After 1974 and the fall of Emperor Haile Selassie, Israel had 
smugged Falashas (Ethiopian Jews) out of Ethiopia. Between 
1980 and 1982 some 2,000 were brought to Israel. In 1984 and 

1985 respectively, with the co-operation of international Jewish 
organizations, 7,800 and 2,035 Falashas were airlifted via 
Europe to resettlement camps in Israel from Sudan, to which 
they travelled from famine-stricken Ethiopia. Owing to inter- 
national publicity, criticism of the operation fi:om Ethiopia’s 
Marxist regime and the possibility of Arab opposition to it, the 
Sudanese Government suspended the airlift in January 1985, 
leaving 1,000 Falashas awaiting transportation in Sudan and 
a further 12,000 stranded in Etiiiopia. The USA secretly com- 
pleted the airlift of Falashas firom Sudan at the end of March. 
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In January 1985 Israel and Egypt embarked on a series of 
talks, the first for two years, to determine the sovereignty of 
the minute Taba coastal strip on the Red Sea, which Israel had 
not vacated when it left Sinai in 1982. The Taba issue threatened 
the survival of the fragile coalition on several occasions. Negoti- 
ations were not finally concluded until February 1989, when 
Israel agreed to return Taba to Egyptian control by 15 Mar^. 
Israel was to continue providing Taba with water, electricity 
and telephone fines, and Israeli citizens with valid passports 
were to be granted free access. 

THE FAILURE OF THE JORDANIAN-PAIESTINIAN 
PEACE INITIATIVE 

In 1984 Israel rejected a r^uest by King Hussein of Jordan for 
a peace conference involving all Ae concerned parties in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. The formal establishment by King Hussein 
and Yasser Arafat of a combined Jordanian-Palestinian position 
on future peace talks, on 23 February 1986 in Amman, providing 
for a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation to such talks, gave 
new impetus to the search for a diplomatic solution to the 
Palestinian question. Although Israel supported the involve- 
ment of the five permanent members of the UN Security Council 
in the peace process, it rejected the call for an international 
peace conference, which was reiterated in 1985 by King Hussein 
and President Mubarak of Egypt, and also their suggestion of 
preliminary talks between the USA, Egypt and a joint Jor- 
danian-Palestinian delegation, if it contained PLO members. 
Israel was interested o:dy in direct talks once an acceptable 
Palestinian delegation was agreed on. In July Israel rejected a 
fist of seven Palestinians, aU members or supporters of Yasser 
Arafat’s Fatah, nommated by the PLO as members of a joint 
delegation with Jordan to hold talks with the USA prior to 
direct negotiations with Israel. Israel refused to talk to any 
members of the PLO or the Palestine National Council (PNC) 
and considered US participation in talks with them as a violation 
of the US commitment not to deal with the PLO until it recog- 
nized Israel’s right to exist. Peres subsequently accepted two 
men on the list who satisfied his requirement for ‘authentic 
Palestinian representatives’ from the (Sccupied Territories. The 
other major obstacle to progress at this time was the PLO’s 
position regarding UN Security Council Resolution 242. The 
PLO consistently refiised to accept this resolution as a basis for 
negotiations as it referred only to a Palestinian refugee problem 
and not to the right of Palestinians to self-determination and a 
state of Palestine. The PLO Executive Committee repudiated 
Resolution 242 again after the Amman agreement with Jordan, 
although it was King Hussein’s contention that Arafat had 
privately acknowledged (and would, in time, publicly accept) 
the resolution. However, despite persistent cajoling by Ring 
Hussein, Arafat made no public declaration. 

The peace process was further hampered by a series of ter- 
rorist incidents in which the PLO was implicated. Firstly, in 
September 1985, three Israelis were murdered by terrorists in 
Lamaca, Cyprus. Israel held the PLO’s 61ite Force 17 respon- 
sible, and, at the beginning of October, bombed the organiza- 
tion’s headquarters in Tunis. Then, in October, an Italian cruise 
ship, the MhilU Lauro, was hijacked in Ihe eastern Mediter- 
ranean by members of the Palestine Liberation Front (PLF; one 
of two groups of that name, this being the pro-Arafat PLF, 
led by Mahmoud Abbas— ‘Abu Abbas’). They killed a Jewish 
American passenger before surrendering to the Egyptian 
authorities in Port Said. (In mid-October 1999 the Israeli Su- 
preme Court ruled that Abu Abbas was immune from trial in 
Israel for the passenger^s murder. The PLF leader had returned 
to Gaza in 1998, having reportedly renounced violence.) 

These incidents gave Israel further cause to reject the PLO 
as a prospective partner in peace negotiations, and raised doubts 
as to Arafat’s desire for a peaceful settlement. Meanwhile, 
Jewish settlers in the Occupied Territories had asserted that 
any attempt to negotiate Israeli sovereignty over the disputed 
areas would provoke a campaign of civil disobedience. 

In November, in Cairo, Yasser Arafat, under pressure from 
King Hussein of Jordan and President Mubarak of Egypt to 
renounce the use of violence, reiterated a PLO decision of 1974 
to confine milit^ operations to the Occupied Territories and 
Israel, thou^ his aides immediately repudiated the statement. 


History 

In December 17 people were killed when terrorists, believed 
to belong to the anti-Arafat Fatah Revolutionary Council led by 
‘Abu Nidal’, attacked passengers at the desks of the Israeli state 
airline, El Al, in Rome and Vienna airports. 

King Hussein, who had already prepared the ground for an 
alternative approach to the Palestinian question by initiating a 
rapprochement with Syria, formally severed political finks with 
the PLO on 19 February 1986, ‘until such time as their word 
becomes their bond, characterized by commitment, credibility 
and constancy’. It emerged that, in January, the USA (without 
Israel’s knowledge) had undertaken to invite the PLO to an 
international peace conference, on condition that the PLO pub- 
licly accepted UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 
as the basis for negotiation. Arafat refused to make such a 
commitment without a similar US acceptance of the Palestin- 
ians’ right to self-determination. 

After the collapse of the Jordanian-Palestinian peace initia- 
tive, Jordan resisted Israeli requests for direct talks excluding 
the PLO, and there was little prospect of an imminent revival 
of the peace process. 

CABINET DISCONTENT 

The coalition Government continued its precarious existence in 
1986, beset by a number of contentious issues which divided 
Labour and I^ud, its largest constituents. In Februaiy, after 
the success of the first seven months of the Government’s 
economic stabilization programme, Prime Minister Peres drew 
criticism from the Minister of Finance, Itzhak Modai of Likud, 
when he expressed support for various reflationary measures. 
Their difference of opinion culminated in April, when Modai 
claimed that Peres had no understanding of economics. Peres 
demanded Modai’s resignation as Minister of Finance (although 
he agreed to Modai’s remaining in the Government), and tibe 
Likud members of the Cabinet threatened to resign en masse 
if Modai was dismissed or replaced. Modai offered to resign, 
rather than endanger the existence of the Government, but 
Likud refused to countenance this. After 10 days a compromise 
was agreed, whereby Modai exchanged cabinet portfolios with 
Moshe Nissim, the Minister of Justice. Itzhak Shamir, the 
leader of Likud, asserted that the exchange of cabinet posts 
would remain valid only until he took over the premiership from 
Peres in October. 

SHAMIR ASSUMES THE PREMIERSHIP 

In accordance vdth the terms of the agreement under which 
the coalition Government of National Unity was formed in 
September 1984, Shimon Peres, the leader of the Labour Party, 
resigned as Prime Minister on 10 October 1986, to allow Itzhak 
Shamir, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to assume the premier- 
ship on 14 October. The transfer of power was delayed while 
the coalition parties negotiated the composition of the new 
Cabinet, which was approved by the Knesset on 20 October. 
The Labour group had objected to the reinstatement of Itzhak 
Modai, but his name was finally included in the Cabinet, in 
which he was one of five ministers without portfolio. The compos- 
ition of the ‘inner’ Cabinet was unchanged. Peres and Shamir 
duly exchanged posts on 20 October. 

THE SHIN BET CONTROVERSY 

The activities of Shin Bet, the Israeli internal military intelli- 
gence agency, came under scrutiny in 1986, when it was sug- 
gested that the deaths, under interrogation, of two Palestinians 
in April 1984 had been deliberately concealed. The oflicial Shin 
Bet version of events was that all four Palestinians involved in 
the ‘hijacking’ of an Israeli bus had been killed at the time of 
the incident. However, photographs revealed that two terrorists 
were captured alive. Two subsequent ofiicial inquiries, between 
April 1984 and August 1985, confirmed that the two terrorists 
had ‘died at a later stage’, and identified Brig.-Gen. Itzhak 
Mordechai as the prime suspect in their murders. Mordechai 
was acquitted by a military court in August 1985, and the 
Attorney-General, Itzhak Zamir, initiated investigations into 
the affair. He was told by leading Shin Bet officials that 
Avraham Shalom, the director of the agency, had ordered the 
piMoners’ execution and had falsified evidence and suborned 
witnesses at the two official inquiries. Zamir insisted on a police 
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investigation mto the affair. In May 1986 the Cabinet refused 
to suspend SMom, and (though die Labour group, with the 
exception of Shimon Peres, supported some form of investiga- 
tion) continued to resist the suggestion of a police inquiry. 
Likud, in particular, feared that such an investigation would 
reveal too much about Shin Bet’s operations, thus preventing 
the orga ni zation from functioning effectively and so endangering 
national security. On 1 June Itzhak Zamir, who had wanted to 
resi^ in February, was replaced as Attorney-General by Josef 
Harish. At the end of June Avraham Shalom resigned as director 
of Shin Bet, he and three of his deputies having been assured 
of a pardon and immumty from prosecution by the Israeli 
President, Chaim Herzog. In a letter to President Herzog, 
Shalom stated that his actions had been taken *on authority 
and with permission’, presumably from Itzhak Shamir, to whom, 
as Prime Minister at the time of the killings and the cover-up, 
he was responsible. In August a further seven Shin Bet agents* 
were granted a presidential pardon for their alleged involvement 
in the killings or the subsequent subterfuge. In July the Su- 
preme Court challenged the Government to explain why it 
not instituted a police investigation into the affair. The Cabinet 
then voted, by a narrow margin, for a poHce inquiry (which was 
supported by Likud and the small religious parties), rather tbaTi 
a frill judicial inquiiy (supported by Labour). Later that month, 
after criticizing Shimon Peres for his handling of the Sbm Bet 
affair, Itzhak Modai resigned from the Cabinet. In December a 
secret report, compiled by the Ministry of Justice and based on 
a three-montla-long pohce investigation, absolved Itzhak Shamir 
from any blame for the deaths of the two Palestinians or for the 
subsequent attempts by Shin Bet to conceal the truth; it also 
exonerated Shimon Peres and Moshe Arens, respectively the 
Prime Minister during one of the of&dal inquiries, and the 
Minister of Defence when the kihings occurred. Following fur- 
ther revelations of illegal Shin Bet practices in 1987, the Govern- 
ment established a commission of inquiry in June, under Moshe 
Landau, the former Supreme Court President, to investigate 
the agency. 

In October 1986, using information supplied by Mordechai 
Vanunu, a former technician at Israel’s nuclear research estab- 
lishment at Dimona, The Sunday Times of London claimed that 
Israel had succeeded in developing thermonuclear weapons 
and was stockpiling them at Dimona. Vanunu subsequently 
disappeared from London, and at the end of October Israeli 
authorities admitted that he was m their custody and would be 
tried for breaching national security. It was alleged tiiat Vanunu 
had been lured to Rome, by a female agent of Mossad (the 
Israeli external security agency), where he was kidnapped and 
smuggled to Israel. Vanunu’s trial began in September 1987, 
and in March 1988 he was sentenced to 18 years’ imprisonment 
(being kept in solitary confinement until early 1998). In late 
November 1999 selected transcripts of the trial were published 
for the first time, with the approval of the Israeli Government. 

Following the revelation in a Lebanese magazine, in No- 
vember 1986, that the USA had made three deliveries of military 
equipment to Iran since September 1985, it emerged that the 
ssde of weapons and spare parts had been effected through 
Israeli intermediaries, with the knowledge, and even partly at 
the instigation, of Prime Minister Peres. According to some 
reports, Israel had itself been supplying armaments to Iran 
since the outbreak of tibe Iran-Iraq War in 1980. 

ATTEMPTS TO REVIVE TBDE MIDDLE EAST PEACE 
PROCESS 

On 11 September 1986 President Mubarak of Egypt and Ifrime 
Minister Peres of Israel met in Alexandria, Egypt, to discuss 
ways of reviving the Middle East peace process. Tliey agreed to 
form a committee to prepare for an international peace confer- 
ence (though Peres did not have cabinet endorsement for this 
initiative), but foiled to agree on the nature of the Palestinian 
representation at such a conference. Following the summit 
meeting (the first between Egypt and Israel since August 1981) 
and the signing of the Taba arbitration agreement, President 
Mubarak appointed a new Egyptian ambassador to Israel; the 
previous ambassador had been recalled from Israel in 1982, 
following the Israeli invasion of Lebanon. 

Under the premiership of Itzhak Shamir, however, official 
Israeli policy regarding a Middle East peace settlement 


remained divided. Shamir opposed the concept of an interna- 
tional peace conference, involving the five permanent members 
of the Security Council, and instead proposed direct negotiations 
between Israel, Egypt, the USA and a joint Jordanian-Palestin- 
ian delegation, excluding the PLO. Although King Hussein 
resisted Shamir’s advances, Jordan and Israel appeared to have 
a common interest in fostering a Palestinian constituency in 
the West Bank, which was independent of the PLO and with 
which they could deal, and, to this extent, their policy in the 
region coincided after the demise of the joint Jordanian-PLO 
peace initiative. In 1986, under the premiership of Sl^on 
Peres (who promised to maintain the “freeze’ on the building of 
new Jewish settlements in the West Bank), Israel revived a 
programme of limited Palestinian autonomy, with the appoint- 
ment of PalestLnians to replace Israeli officials in municipal 
government, though this resulted in civil protests by pro-PLO 
Palestinians and the intimidation or assassination of Israeli 
appointees. In August Jordan announced a major five-year 
investment programme in the Occupied Territories and 
approved an Israeli proposal for the establishment of branches 
of the Amman-based Cairo-Amman Bank in Nablus (Nabulus), 
under dual Jordanian/Israeli authority, to provide financial 
services to the Palestinian community. However, support for 
Yasser Arafat and the PLO remained strong in the West Bank. 

In the less influential role of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Shimon Peres continued to pursue his own diplomatic initiative 
to secure international agreement on the terms for a peace 
conference. In February 1987, although Prime Minister Shamir 
warned him that he had no authority to enter into agreements 
with a foreign power on Israel’s behalf, Peres revisited President 
Mubarak in Egypt, where he and the Egyptian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs issued a joint statement urging “the convening 
in 1987 of an international conference leading to direct negoti- 
ations’ between the main protagonists in the Middle East conflict. 
The outstanding issues to be resolved remained those of Pales- 
tinian representation and the participation of the USSR. On 
the Israeli side, the main obstade to any negotiated settlement 
remained the refusal of any Israeli leader to accept the partidpa- 
tion of the PLO in peace talks. In May Peres claimed to have 
made significant progress on the issue of Palestinian representa- 
tion wiffi Ring Hussein of Jordan, and to have the consent of 
Egypt, Jordan and the USA for convening an international 
peace conference, including a delegation of Palestinians (pre- 
sumably not PLO members) who rejected terrorism and violence 
and accepted UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 as 
the basis for negotiations. King Hussein continued publicly to 
insist on the need for PLO representation, but he appeared to 
have accepted (contrary to his long-standing view) that the 
conference would have no dedsion-making powers and be only 
a preliminary to direct negotiations. 

However, Peres failed to gain the approval of the 10-member 
Israeli “inner’ Cabinet for Ids plan, and his Labour bloc lacked 
the necessary support in the Knesset to force an early general 
election on the issue, or to be sure of being able to form a coalition 
government, thereafter, which exduded ShamiFs likud bloc. 
Likud and other right-wing Israeli groups remained implacably 
opposed to the prindple of an Israeli offer to exchange territory 
t^n in 1967 for peace with its Arab opponents, which Peres 
would have sought to apply at a peace conference. 

In July 1987 Egypt’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr Esmat 
Abd al-Meguid, on the first visit to Israel by a leading member 
of the Egyptian Government since the Israeli invasion of Leba- 
non in 1982, appealed to the Israeli Government to partidpate 
m an international peace conference, which must, he said, 
inevitably include a PLO delegation. He rejected Prime Minister 
Shamir’s alternative propo^ of direct peace negotiations 
between Israel, Egypt, Jordan, the USA and Palestinian repre- 
sentatives. 

PALESTINIAN UPRISING 

The frequency of anti-Israeli demonstrations and violent ind- 
dents in the Occupied Territories increased during 1987, in 
particular following the reunification of the PLO and its abroga- 
tion of the 1985 Jordanian-PLO accord in Algiers in April. 
However, the authorities were not prepared for the wave of 
violent demonstrations against Israeli rule (the worst since 
Israel occupied the Territories in 1967) wtdch began in 
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December. The rioting was apparently precipitated by the 
deaths of four Palestinians on 8 December 1987, when the two 
vehicles in which they were travelling collided with an Israeli 
army truck at a military checkpoint in the Gaza Strip. Rioting 
in the Gaza Strip soon spread to the other Occupied Territories, 
and the number of Palestinians shot dead by the heavily re- 
inforced Israeli army and security forces rose to 38 by mid- 
January 1988, There was widespread international con- 
demnation of the ‘iron fist* tactics that Israeli forces employed 
to control rioters, who hurled bricks, stones and petrol bombs. 
A series of strikes was widely observed in the Occupied Terri- 
tories, and many of the estimated 120,000 Palestinians who 
commuted to work in Israel stayed at home. The uprising 
(intifada], which had probably begun more as a spontaneous 
expression of acoimulated firustration at 20 years of occupation, 
degrading living conditions, overcrowding and declining oppor- 
tunities in education and employment, than as a pohtically co- 
ordinated demonstration, was soon being exploited and orches- 
trated by an underground leadership, the Unified National 
Leadership of the Uprising (UNLU), comprising elements firom 
across the Palestinian political spectrum (the PLO, the Com- 
munist Party and Islamic Jihad). The UNLU organized strikes, 
the closure of shops and businesses, and other forms of civil 
disobedience, including the non-payment of taxes. 

On 22 December 1987 the USA abstained fi:om a UN Security 
Council Resolution (No. 605) deploring Israel’s violent methods 
of suppressing Palestinian demonstrations. On 5 January 1988, 
however, the USA voted in support of Resolution 607, which 
urged Israel to comply with the International Red Cross’s fourth 
Geneva Convention of 1949, concerning the treatment of civil- 
ians in wartime, and to abandon its plans to deport nine Palestin- 
ian political activists from the Occupied Territories. (This was 
the first time since 1981 that the USA had supported a UN 
resolution which was critical of Israel.) However, on 13 January 
during a fact-finding mission to the Occupied Territories by a 
UN Under-Secretary-General, Marrack (Moulding, four of the 
Palestinians were deported to Lebanon. By mid-January up to 
1,000 Palestinians had been arrested, and ^hour curfews were 
in force aroimd 12 or more refugee camps in the Gaza Strip and 
the West Bank, preventmg the entry of food and supplies. The 
Israeli Cabinet repeatedly endorsed the security forces’ ‘iron 
fist’ poli^ but was divided over the loi^-term solution to the 
Palestinian question. Shimon Peres, in contrast to Itzhak 
ShannVs Likud bloc (which considered the Occupied Territories 
to be a non-negotiable part of ‘Greater Israel’), believed that 
only a political solution could end the uprising, and favoured 
a demilitarization of those areas and the removal of Jewish 
settlements prior to a negotiated agreement. 

At the end of January 1988, by order of Itzhak Rabin, the 
Minister of Defence, Israeli security forces adopted a policy of 
indiscriminate, pre-emptive beatings of Palestinians, allegedly 
to avoid shooting, which was internationally condemned. The 
new policy, however, combined with the periodic imposition of 
curfews on refugee camps, towns and villages, appeared to 
provoke unrest, and encouraged greater self-r^ance and organ- 
ization among the Palestinians, who established committees to 
oversee the collection and distribution of food and otiier supplies, 
and to co-ordinate resistance. In addition, the Isra^ economy 
began to feel the effects of an absence of labour, as Palestinian 
workers from the Occupied Territories either boycotted their 
jobs in Israel or were prevented firom travelling to them by 
curfew, so that production at industrial plants and ^cuit planta- 
tions declined. Equally worrying for the Israeli authorities was 
the prominent role adopted ty Islamic fundamentalists in organ- 
izing demonstrations and appealing for a jihad (holy war) 
against Israel. The most powerful of the militant Islamic groups 
was the Islamic Resistance Movement, founded as a radical 
reincamation of the Muslim Brotherhood, and known by its 
Arab acronym, H amas (Harakat al-Muqawama al-Islamiyya). 
Meanwhile, Israeli Arabs (and some Jews) demonstrated in 
Nazareth and Tel-Aviv in opposition to the (Government’s treat- 
ment of the Palestinians in the Occupied Territories. 

THE SHULTZ PLAN 

^ the end of February 1988 the US Secretary of State, George 
Shultz, embar^ on a tour of Middle Eastern capitals, in an 
attempt to elicit support for a new peace initiative. The Shultz 


Plan, as the initiative came to be knovm, proposed the convening 
of an international peace conference, involving all parties to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict and the five permanent members of the 
UN Security Council, with the Palestinians represented in a 
joint Jordanian/Palestinian delegation, excluding toe PLO. 
However, this conference would have no power to impose a 
peace settlement and would act only as a consultative forum 
prior to and during subsequent direct talks between Israel and 
each of its Arab neighbours, and between Israel and a joint 
Jordanian/Palestinian delegation. The latter talks would deter- 
mine toe details of a three-year transitional period of autonomy 
for the 1.5m. Palestinians in toe Occupied Territories, leading 
(before toe transitional period began) to negotiations to deter- 
mine toe final status of government in toe Territories. 

When Shultz returned to toe USA at toe beginning of March, 
his plan appeared to be, already, a hopeless cause. The plan’s 
failure to provide for toe participation of toe PLO imme^tely 
made it impossible for toe Arab nations to accept, while toe 
divisions witom toe Israeli Government precluded a coherent 
response from that quarter. Having expressed initial reserva- 
tions over toe Shultz proposals, Shimon Peres had generally 
endorsed them. For Itzhak Shamir, however, they had ‘no 
prospect of implementation’. 

THE INTIFADA CONTINUES 

Meanwhile, toe demonstrations against Israeli occupation of 
toe West Bank and toe Gaza Strip continued, apparently 
unabated. The uprising had demonstrated a surprising resili- 
ence and, at toe end of March 1988, Israel redoubled its efforts 
to extinguish toe Palestinian revolt by economic as well as 
military means. The flow of money into toe Occupied Territories 
was restricted to prevent PLO fiinds from reaching toe Pales- 
tinifln resistance movement; a partial ban was imposed on the 
export of goods from toe Occupied Territories to Jordan and 
Israel; telephone links between toe Territories and toe outside 
world were cut; access to toe Territories for toe media and toe 
press was strictly curtailed; restrictions were placed on toe 
freedom of movement between areas within toe Territories; a 
24-hour curfew was imposed on toe entire Gaza Strip for three 
successive days; and the Occupied Territories were sealed off 
from each other and from Israel, for toe first time since 1967, and 
declared ‘closed military areas’. The restrictions on movement 
within, and on access to and from toe West Bank and toe Gaza 
Strip were primarily introduced as a temporary measure to 
prevent Palestinians in the Territories and Arabs in Israel 
joining forces in a massive demonstration which toe UNLU had 
planned for Land Day on 30 March (commemorating the killing 
of six Israeli Arabs in 1976, who had been demonstrating against 
Israeli land seizures) and were lifted on 1 April. However, they 
could be reintroduced at any time and used in combination with 
other economic and administrative sanctions as part of Israel’s 
long-term strategy to starve toe intifada of publicity and to 
force it into submission by depriving Palestinians of toe funds 
and supplies they required to compensate for losses incurred by 
them in a campaign of strikes, shop and business closures, 
and dyil disobedience. By toe end of March more than 100 
Palestinians had been killed during the uprising and an esti- 
mated 4,000 had been arrested and detained without trial for 
six months, under martial law. Once more, however, toe result 
of these measures seemed to be to steel toe Palestinians’ resolve 
to continue toe uprising. 

George Shultz returned to toe Middle East in mid-April but, 
in talks with Israeli leaders, with President Assad of Syria and 
with King Hussein of Jordan, he made no further progress 
towards toe acceptance of his peace plan. His lack of success in 
Israel was partly due to toe obstinacy of Israeli Prime Minister 
Shamir and partly to toe unwillingness of Shultz to exert 
persuasive pressure on him. 

THE ASSASSINATION OF ‘ABU JIHAD’ 

On 16 April 1988, in Tunis, an Israeli assassination squad 
murdered Khalil al-Wazir (ah^ ‘Abu Jihad’), PLO leader Yasser 
Arafat’s deputy, and toe military commander of the Palestine 
Liberation Army (PLA). Although there was satisfaction in 
Israeli political circles at toe success of toe operation, the 
incident provoked toe most violent demonstrations in toe Occu- 
pied Territories since toe uprising began, and 16 Palestinians 
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were reportedly killed in a single day. New curfews were intro- 
duced in 17 towns and villages in the Occupied Territories for 
one week after the disturbances. 

At the beginning of June 1988 an extraordinary summit of 
the Arab League was held in Algiers to discuss the intifada and 
the prospects for peace in Ihe Middle East. The communique 
issued at the end of the summit effectively rejected the Shultz 
Plan by demanding the participation of the PLO in any future 
international peace conference and insisting on the Palestinians’ 
ri|^t to self-determination and the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Pales tinian state in the Occupied Territories. The summit 
hailed the ^heroic’ intifada and pledged all necessary assistance 
(including an unspecified amount of financial aid) to ensure its 
continuance. 

JORDAN SEVERS ITS LINES WITH THE WEST BANK 

During the Algiers summit, Bassam Abu Sharif, a close adviser 
of the PLO leader, Yasser Arafat, distributed a paper entitled 
PLO View: Prospects of a PalesUnian-Israeli Settlement, which 
clearly stated that the PLO was seekb^ peace with Israel 
through direct negotiations within the context of a UN-spon- 
sored international conference, on the basis of all relevant UN 
Security Council resolutions, including Resolutions 242 and 338. 
Although Arafat did not publicly endorse the document and 
it provoked fierce arguments within the PLO, it did lead to 
speculation that a PLO peace initiative might be forthcoming. 
'Hie suggestion that the PLO might be ready to take political 
responsibility for its own future and that of the Palestinian 
people, refiected the new confidence it had acquired since the 
intifada began and was substantiated by subsequent develop- 
ments which affected the status of the West Bank 

The intifada increased Palestinian aspirations to statehood 
and reinforced support in the Occupied Territories for the PLO. 
The endorsement of the uprising that was expressed at the Arab 
summit in Algiers finally persuaded Ring Hussein of Jordan to 
end the speculation as to his intentions regarding the West 
Bank and to gr^t the PLO the larger role in dete rmining the 
future of Palestine that it had sought. On 28 July 1988 Jordan 
cancelled its Five-Year Development Plan for the West Bank 
and, on 31 July, King Hussein oj3icially severed Jordan’s legal 
and administrative links with the West Bank. The House of 
Representatives, in which deputies representing the West Bank 
held 30 of the 60 seats, was dissolved (for further details, see 
chapter on Jordan). 

E^g Hussein’s action appeared finally to end hopes that the 
Shultz Plan could be implemented and to damage the prospects 
of a victory for Shimon Peres’ Labour Alignment in the Israeli 
general election, which was scheduled to t^ place in November 
1988. The peace plans of both Shultz and Peres had relied on 
the Palestinians being represented at negotiations in a joint 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation (the so-called ‘Jordanian 
option’). Without the participation of Jordan, which had volun- 
t^y withdrawn from the West Bank and renounced any pre- 
tension to represent the Palestinians, the PLO could miake a 
stronger claim to be, in the eyes of the world, as well as 
the Arab nations, the sole legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people. The Israeli Government, however, was 
united in reding to negotiate with the PLO. The possibility 
did exist, tiiough, that the PLO might make the sort of conces- 
sions which would persuade Israel to reconsider its position. 
The severance of Jordanian links with the West Bank stimulated 
a heated debate within the PLO on the issues of recognizing 
Israel’s right to exist, declaring an independent Palestinian 
state in the West Bank and proclaiming a Pdestinian govem- 
ment-in-exile. To have done so would, by implication, have 
been to place the emphasis of the Palestinian independence 
movement on a diplomatic and political search for a solution, 
rather than on armed struggle. Israd’s Prime Minister Shamir, 
however, immediately announced that he would use an ‘iron 
fist’ to prevent the creation of such a government or state. The 
Labour Party of Shimon Peres, on the other hand, bereft of the 
‘Jordanian option’, offered to talk to ‘any Palestinians’ who 
renounced the use of violence and recognized the Jewish state. 

NEW INITIATIVES BY THE PLO 

In continuation of the spirit expressed at the June 1988 Arab 
summit, the Palestine National Council met in Algiers in No- 


vember and the PLO declared an independent Palestinian state 
(notionally on the West Bank) and endorsed UN Secunty 
Council Resolution 242, thereby implicitly granting reco^ition 
to Israel. A month later, Yasser Arafat stated explicitly in 
Stockholm that ‘the Palestine National Council accepted two 
states, a Palestinian state and a Jewish state, Israel’. Later in 
December, Arafat presented a three-point peace initiative to the 
UN General Assembly in Geneva. He proposed the convening 
of a UN-sponsored international conference, the creation of a 
UN force to supervise Israeli withdrawal from the Occupied 
Territories, and the implementation of a comprehensive settle- 
ment based on UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. 
Althouj^ the USA refused to accept the PLO proposals [alleging 
ambiguities), the explicit rejection of violence enco^aged the 
US Government to open a dialogue with the PLO, implying a 
change in the direction of US-Israeli policy over Palestine. The 
Unit^ Kingdom and the USSR, among other countries, urged 
Israel to make a positive response to the PLO’s new position. 

ISRAELI PEACE PLANS 

External initiatives appeared to have little impact on the daily 
operations of the intifada and by the time of the Israeli general 
election on 1 November 1988, it had claimed the lives of an 
estimated 300 Palestinians and six Israelis. The election once 
again produced a result whereby neither likud (which won 40 
of the 120 seats in the Knesset) nor Labour (with 39 seats) 
secured enough seats to be able to form a coalition with groups 
of smaller parties. Ihe religious parties won 18 seats, gaining 
potential significance in the formation of a government either 
by Likud or Labour. After two changes of direction, Peres 
and the Labour Party eventually agreed to the formation in 
December of another government of national unity under the 
Likud leader, Itzhak Shamir, with Peres as Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Finance. The protracted wrangling 
over forming a coalition had diverted attention from the PLO’s 
peace initiative, and in the coalition accord no mention was 
made of an international peace settlement, nor were any new 
proposals advanced for solving the Arab-Israeli problem. 

^en municipal elections took place at the end of February 
1989, Likud made sweeping gains, obtaining control of six of 
the 10 largest cities and also of many middle-sized towns. likud 
regarded these election results as a vindication of their bitter 
opposition to the PLO. Shamir continued to maintain that the 
PLO remained a terrorist organization and presented his own 
four-point proposals for peace when he visited Washington in 
April. The proposals comprised: (i) reaffirmation by Egypt, Israel 
and the USA of their dedication to the 1978 Camp David accords; 

(ii) abandonment by Arab states of their hostility towards Israel; 

(iii) efforts to solve the Arab refugee problem; (iv) free democratic 
elections in the West Bank and Gaza to elect delegates who 
could negotiate self-rule under Israeli authority, but only if the 
violence ceased. A 20-point programme, developed from these 
proposals, was endorsed by both the Cabinet and the Knesset 
in May. Although Palestinian activists dismissed these propo- 
sals as imacceptable (because direct negotiations with the PLO 
were excluded), many observers felt that they offered a chance 
for negotiations to begin. 

After a meeting of the Likud Central Committee on 5 July 
1989, however, Shamir agreed to attach stringent conditions to 
the Government’s peace initiative. He stated that Israel would 
never allow the establishment of a Palestinian state on the 
West Bank nor negotiate peace with the PLO, nor would it end 
Jewish settlements in the territories. This tougher approach 
threatened to cause the dissolution of the coalition, as Labour 
considered that it destroyed any chance of the plan’s success. 
This threat was averted, however, when the Cabinet reaffinned 
the original peace initiative on 23 July. 

The USA was, by now, exerting pressure on the PLO to 
consider the Israeli plan for elections in the West Bank and 
Gaza, but in August 1989 Yasser Abd ar-Rabbuh, a senior PLO 
spokesman, declared that ‘the PLO does not consider, in any 
way, that elections can establish the basis for a political settle- 
menf. In mid-September 1989 President Mubarak of Egypt 
invited Israeli clarification on 10 points connected with Shamir’s 
election plans and at the same time offered to convene an Israeh- 
Palestinian meeting to discuss election details. Mubarak’s 10- 
point plan was accepted by the Labour Party members of the 
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‘inner^ Cabinet, but was vetoed in early October by tlje Likud 
ministers on the grounds that they did not want any direct 
contact with a Palestinian delegation. In early November the 
‘inner’ Cabinet provisionally accepted a five-point initiative pro- 
posed by the US Secretary of State, James Baker, regarding a 
pre limin ary Israeli-Palestiman meeting to discuss the holding 
of elections in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, on condition 
that Israel would not be required to negotiate directly with a 
Palestinian delegation, and that the talks would be concerned 
only with Israd’s election proposals. However, the PLO con- 
tinued to demand a direct role in talks with Israel. 

At the end of July 1989 Israeli agents abducted Sheikh Obeid, 
a leading Shi‘a Muslim, firom a village in southern Lebanon, 
with the flim of securing the release of three Israeli soldiers 
held by Hezbollah. Col William Higgins, a US hostage held by 
Hezbollah, was murdered in retaliation. World attention was 
then focused on the position of all Middle East hostages, and it 
seemed at first that some agreement leading to their release 
was imminent. However, no final solution to the problem was 
immediately forthcoming. 

In January 1990 the fismissal frnm the Government of Ezer 
Weizman, the Labour Minister of Science and Technology, for 
unauthorized contact with the PLO, endangered the firagile 
Likud-Labour coalition. The Labour Party claimed that, under 
the coalition agreement, Prime Minister Shamir was not allowed 
to dismiss Labour ministers. A compromise was eventually 
reached, whereby Weizman resigned from the ‘iimer’ Cabinet 
(recently expanded to 12 members), but retained the science 
and technology portfolio. The coalition was further undermined 
on 28 January when five disaffected members of the Knesset, 
led by Itzhak Modai, the Minister of Economic Affairs, split 
from the likud to form an independent party, the Movement 
for the Advancement of the Zionist Idea (MAZD. 

In February 1990 Ariel Sharon launched a campaign for the 
premiership after resigning the post of Minister of Trade and 
Industry in protest at Shamir’s peace policy and the Gov- 
ernment’s fjBdlure to suppress the intifada. One obstacle to the 
progress of the peace negotiations was the question of whether 
residents of East Jerusalem should be allowed to participate in 
proposed elections in the Occupied Territories. On 28 February 
the USA suggested a compromise solution, which would allow 
East Jerusalem residents with second homes in the West Bank 
and some deported activists to stand in the elections. The USA 
attempted to apply farther pressure to Israel to accelerate the 
pace of the peace process at the beginning of Mardh, when 
President Bush opposed the grant to Israel of a $400m. loan for 
the housing of Soviet immigrants, since Israel would give no 
assurances that the housing in question would not be in the 
Occupied Territories, including East Jerusalem. 

LIKUD-LABOUR COALITION COLLAPSES 

On 11 March 1990 Shimon Peres and five Labour colleagues 
withdrew from a cabinet meeting in protest at further delays 
to a proposed vote on US plans for talks between an Israeli and 
a Palestinian delegation. Two days later Prime Minister Shamir 
dismissed Peres, the Labour leader and Minister of Finance, 
from the Government, prompting the resignation of aU the 
Labour ministers. On 15 March a vote of ‘no confidence’ was 
upheld against Prime Minister Shamir, the first sudi vote 
against an Israeli Government to have succeeded. Shamir was 
iSt in charge of a transitional administration, since he had 
managed to ensure he would retain the premiership by pre- 
venting the vote of *no confidence’ from being brought forward 
to when the Labour ministers remained in ofB.ce (all resignations 
and dismissals take 48 hours to come into effect). On 20 March 
President Herzog invited Peres to form a new coalition govern- 
ment after he had received assurances of the support of five 
members of the Knesset belonging to Agudat Israel. A two- 
month penod of political wrangling ensued, however, during 
which both Likud and the La^ur Party tried to establish a 
vi^le coition government by soliciting the support of the 
minor religious parties represented in the Knesset. 

The concessions extracted by the minor religious parties 
during the period of political manoeuvring aroused growing 
public resentment that became manifest in a demonstration by 
some 100,000 people in Jerusalem on 8 April 1990. The demands 
for electoral reform subsequently led to a r uling by the Supreme 


Court requiring all political parties to make public the details 
of coalition agreements before a government could be formed. 
By the end of April Peres acknowledged failure in his own 
attempts to form a new government. President Herzog accord- 
ingly invited Shamir to form a new administration. Although 
initially given 21 days to accomplish the task, this period was 
later extended by Herzog as it emerged that the annoimcement 
of a new Likud-led coalition was being delayed by arguments 
with potential coalition partners over cabinet posts. The political 
wrangling in Israel took place against a backdrop of ongoing 
unrest and violence. In mid-Apiil riots engulfed parts of the 
Christian quarter of Jerusalem’s Old City when 150 Orthodox 
Jewish settlers occupied the St John’s Hospice, a Greek patriar- 
chate building. Palestinian anger was fuelled by revelations 
that Israel’s Mimstry of Housing had financed the occupation. 
Tensions were exacerbated on 19 May when seven Palestinian 
workers were murdered in Rishon LeZiyyon by an Israeli civilian 
gunman. Reports tiiat the killer was mentally unstable and 
politically unaf^ated failed to prevent three days of sustained 
demonstrations in the Occupied Territories, resulting in the 
deaths of 21 Palestinians. At the end of the month, gunmen of 
the Palestine Liberation Front (PLF) were intercepted by Israeli 
forces as they attempted a sea-borne raid south of Tel-Aviv. The 
aim of the abortive raid was unclear, but the US Government 
immediately urged Yasser Arafat to issue a condemnation of 
the group. When he failed to do so in terms satisfactory to 
Washington, the US Department of State declared that it was 
suspen(5ng dialogue with the PLO. On 31 May the USA also 
vetoed a UN Security Council resolution urging the dispatch of 
international observers to the Occupied Territories. 

THE RIGHT RETURNS TO POWER 

On 8 June 1990 Itzhak Shamir announced the formation of a 
new (jovemment, following the signing of a coalition agreement 
which gave him the support of 62 of the 120 members of the 
Knesset. A policy document underlined the uncompromising 
character of the new partnership. In it Shamir emphasized the 
right of Jews to settle in all parts of Greater Israel; his opposition 
to the creation of an independent Palestinian state; and his 
refiisal to negotiate with the PLO, indeed with any Palestinians 
other than those resident in the Occupied Territories (excluding 
East Jerusalem). On 11 June in the Knesset the new Govern- 
ment won a vote of confidence by 62 votes to 57 with one 
abstention. The Government thus empowered was a narrow, 
right-wing coalition of Likud and five small parties (the MAZI, 
the NRP, Shas and the Tzomet and Tehiya parties), together 
with three independent members of the Emesset. Ariel Sharon 
was appointed Minister of Housing in the new Government; 
Moshe Arens Minister of Defence; and David Levy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

On 18 June Prime Minister Shamir invited President Assad 
of Syria to visit Israel for peace negotiations, and on 22 June 
Jean-Claude Aim6, a special envoy of the UN Secretary-General, 
visited Israel to discuss issues related to the Occupied Terri- 
tories. Shamir was believed to be seeking to appease the USA 
afer US Secretary of State, James Baker, had expressed impa- 
tience at the lack of progress in the peace process. However, on 
27 Jime Shamir wrote to US President Bush rejecting the 
principal elements of US proposals for direct talks between 
Israeli and Palestinian delegations. 

Controversy surrounding the settlement of Soviet Jewish 
immigrants in the Occupied Territories intensified in June 1990 
when Moshe Arens, the Minister of Defence, ordered the creation 
of a civil guard in the West Bank in order to protect Jewish 
settlers. The huge influx of immigrants from the USSR (250,000 
were expected to arrive in 1990 and Im. by 1992, increasing 
Israel’s population by one-fifth) gave rise to fears of tiie further 
erosion of Arab rights. On 16 June the EC criticized Israel for 
f ailin g to respect the human rights of the Palestinian community 
in the Occupied Territories. Israel rejected the criticism, how- 
ever, and on 18 July refused to sanction the establishment of 
an EC consulate in East Jerusalem. By the beginning of August 
1990 it was estimated that 683 Palestinians had been killed 
by Israeli forces and 42 Israelis had died since the onset of 
the intifada. 

Israel’s relations with African countries, the USSR and other 
eastern European countries improved significantly in late 1989 
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and 1990. In September 1989 Hungary became the first country 
of the Eastern bloc to restore diplomatic relations (severed in 
1967) with Israel. In January 1990 Ihe USSR upgraded its 
diplomatic links with both Israel and the PLO, wMe Israeli 
and East German officials held secret talks on establishing 
diplomatic relations. In February Israel restored diplomatic 
relations with Poland and Czechoslovakia, and with Bulgaria 
in May. The Greek Government also formally recognized Israel 
in May 1990, the last member state of the EC to do so. Mowing 
an Israeli High Court ruling that the settlers who had occupied 
the St John’s Hospice in Jerusalem should evacuate the building 
(see above). 

ISRAEL AND THE CONFLICT OVER KUWAIT 

Iraq’s invasion and annexation of Kuwait in August 1990 led to 
improved relations between Israel and the USA, because it was 
vital, if a broad coalition of Western and Arab powers opposed 
to Iraq was to be maintained, that Israel did not become actively 
involved in the new conflict. On 12 August President Saddam 
Hussain of Iraq offered to witiidraw his forces firom Kuwait if 
Israel would withdraw fium the Occupied Territories. Israel 
firmly rejected any analogy between the occupation of Kuwait 
and its presence in the Occupied Territories. As a crisis devel- 
oped in the Gulf region, there was support for Iraq from both 
Palestinians resident in the Occupied Territories and firom the 
PLO. The PLO’s support for h:aq led left-wing Israeli groups to 
cancel scheduled meetings with PLO representatives and other 
Palestinian leaders. 

The improvement taking place in US-Israeh relations was 
seriously jeopardized in October 1990, when Israeli police shot 
and killed some 17 Palestinians on the Temple Mount in Jeru- 
salem, after they had clashed with Jewish worshippers there. 
The killin gs provoked international outrage and sustained the 
arguments of tiiose who sought to link Iraq’s occupation of 
Kuwait with the Israeli presence in the Occupied Territories in 
any solution to the crisis in the Gulf region. There was intense 
pressure on the UN to respond to this outrage, since it was wi& 
UN authority that a multinational force had been deployed in 
Saudi Arabia for the protection of the Kingdom. To many Arabs, 
the disparity between the vigour with which the UN was seekmg 
to implement successive resolutions pertaining to the occupation 
of Kuwait and its long-standing impotence with r^ard to succes- 
sive resolutions pertaining to the Occupied Territories was now 
more conspicuous than before. 

The UN Security Council voted to send a mission to the 
Occupied Territories to investigate the Temple Mount kfllings, 
but the Israeli Cabinet announced that it would not co-operate 
with any such UN delegation. In early November 1990 the UN 
S^etary-General asked the Security Council to request the 
convening of an unprecedented international conference, with 
the aim of forcing Israel to accept that Palestinians in the 
Occupied Territories were protected by the provisions of the 
Fourth Geneva Convention (concerning the protection of civil- 
ians during wartime). On 13 November the Israeli Government 
announced that it would permit a UN emissary to visit Israel 
to discuss the situation in the Occupied Territories. 

In mid-December 1990 the USA resisted attempts by the UN 
Security Council to draft a resolution advocating the convening 
of a Middle East peace conference and an increase in the UN 
presence in the Occupied Territories. The USA feared that the 
holding of a peace conference, at this time, could be construed 
as a concession to Saddam Hussain’s concept of Tinkage’. Mean- 
while, Shamir visited the USA to confer with President Bush. 
He was reported to have sou^t, and received, assuran^s fi:(^ 
President Bush that any diplomatic solution of the crisis in the 
Gulf region would protect Israeli interests. Nevertheless, only 
days later, the USA proposed a UN Security Council resolution 
condemning Israel’s reinstatement of a policy of deporimg Pales- 
tinians, in response to violence in the Occupied Territories, as 
a violation of the Fourth Geneva Convention. The USA siso 
supported fturther criticism by the UN of Israel’s treatment of 
the Palestinian population in the Occupied Territories ^d 
supported a separate UN appeal for an ‘active negotiating 
process’ in the Middle East ‘at an appropriate time . However, 
in view of the crisis in the Gulf, the USA did not believe that 
such a time had arrived. 


Attacks on Israel by Iraqi Scud missiles, beginning on 18 
January 1991, created the most serious threat to the mte^ty 
of the multinational force which had commenced hos^ties 
against Iraq on 16-17 January. It was widely expected that 
Israel would retaliate immediately, so risking the ^thtmawal 
of Arab countries from the multinational force. While Eg 5 ^t 
implied that it would accept a measured degree of retaliation, 
Syria stated bluntly that it would change sides in response to 
any Israeli attacks on Iraq which violated Jordanian airspa^. 
Graver stiU was the possibility of Iraman involvement on the 
side of Iraq in response to Israeli military action. US diplomacy, 
supported by the installation in Isra^ of advan^d US am 
defence systems, succeeded in averting an iminediate Israeli 
military response, allhough Israel vowed that it would, ulti- 
mately, retaliate for the attacks. By late Febi^aiy Iraq had 
launched 39 Scud missiles against Israel, killing two people 
and iryuring more than 200. 

Wider strategic considerations apart, a polity of restramt 
appeared to be in Israel’s best interest. The Iraqi missile attacks, 
together with fears that similar attacks using chemical 
warheads might be launched, provoked a rare, open outburst of 
international sympathy for Israel. They also strengthened ^e 
Israeli case for rejecting any ‘linkage^ between the oc^pation 
of Kuwait and the Occupied Territories, and undermined the 
PLO’s to be the only credible interlocutor in a future 
dialogue with the Israeli Government. In response to the wide- 
spread support, expressed by ordinary Palesti ni ans and in the 
official policy of the PLO, for Saddam Hussain, the attitude of 
the Israeli Government hardened. Its new mood was sjnnbolized 
by the appointment by Shamir, in February 1991, of Gen. 
B^avam Ze’evi, the leader of the Moledet (Homeland) pai^, 
as Minister without Portfolio and a member of the policy-miking 
‘inner Cabinet’. The appointment was strongly opposed by some 
cabinet members, as Ze’evi was known to advocate a policy of 
‘transfer* (Le. the forcible, mass deportation of Pales tin ia n s) as 
a solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict. In early February Shamir 
again rejected, this time with more authority, proposals for 
convening an international conference on the Pales t i ni a n issue, 
and promoted his own peace plan, formulated in 1989 (see 
above), as the only starting-point for any peace dialogue 
involving the Israeli Government 

RENEWED ATTEMPTS TO CONVENE A PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

For Israel the defeat of Iraq by the multinatioM force in 
February 1991 had ambiguous implications, since it left Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussain in power— Israel had openly urged his 
removal— as a potential threat to Israel’s security. Israel’s 
greatest gain from the conflict over Kuwait had been the 
renewed goodwill of the USA: in late February the US Secretary 
of State, James Baker, signed a guarantee for a loan to Israel— 
previously approved by the US Congress— of US $400m. for the 
housing of immig rants. (Baker had previously refused to sign 
the guarantee, owing to his concern that the funds would be 
used to establish communities of immigrants in the Occupied 
Territories.) However, it was dear that the USA would seek to 
use its mcreased influence in the Middle East to achieve a 
resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict, and that the USA’s con- 
tinued extension of goodwill and financial aid would require 
concessions by the Shamir Government. 

At the beginning of March 1991 US President George Bush 
stated that a settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict was one of 
the principal flima of US foreign policy in the post-war period, 
and in mid-March James Baker made his tot visit, as US 
Secretary of State, to Israel, where he sought to initiate a 
‘confidence-building’ process between Israelis and Arabs, as a 
preparatory step towards peace negotiations. The visit to Israel 
was followed by one to Syria, where Baker held talks with 
President Assai 

The USA’s diplomatic efforts to initiate peace negotiations 
intensified in April 1991. In the tot half of the montii the US 
Secretary of State returned to the Middle East, visiting Israel, 
Egypt Syria, in order to promote the idea of a regional 
peace conference. The proposd gained only limited support 
While the Israeli Government tentatively endorsed the idea of 
a regional conference— comprising an initial, symbolic session, 
to be followed by direct t^s with Arab states and a joint 
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Jordanian-Palestiiiian delegation— its continued refusal to ne- 
gotiate with any Palestinian delegation which comprised either 
residents of East Jerusalem or PLO members appeared to 
present an insurmoimtable obstacle to any further progress 
towards a settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Syria, Egypt 
and the PLO, meanwhile, rejected the proposed regional confer- 
ence outright, favouring instead an international conference 
ftiUy support^ by the UN and with the full participation of 
the PLO. 

After the US Secretary of State had again failed, following 
further talks with Shamir in mid-April 1991, to extract any 
flexibility from the Israeli Government, the question of a settle- 
ment to the Arab-IsraeH conflict appeared as intractable as it 
had before Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990. It was 
generally accepted that Shamir would seek to prevaricate to a 
degree which would allow him to continue to eiyoy both the 
goodwill— and flnandal aid— of the USA and the support of ^e 
extreme right-wing elements of his coalition Government, which 
remained flrmly opposed to peace negotiations. The continued 
settlement of Soviet Jewish immigrants to Israel in the Occupied 
Territories became increasingly controversial. Visiting the USA 
in late April 1991, the Israeli Minister of Housing and Construc- 
tion, Ariel Sharon (with whom the settlement politer was most 
closely identified), was rebuffed when he sought meetings with 
senior members of the US Government. The US Secretary of 
State described the settlement of the immigrants in the Occu- 
pied Territories as tiie biggest obstacle to the convening of a 
Middle East peace conference. 

On 18 July 1991, in a remarkable volte-face. President Assad 
of Syria agreed for the first time, following a meeting with the 
US Secretary of State, to participate in direct negotiations with 
Israel at a regional conference, for which the terms of reference 
would be a comprehensive peace settlement based on UN Secu- 
rity Council Resolutions 242 (see Documents on Palestine, 
p. 113) and 338 (ibid, p. 115). By agreeing to participate in a 
peace conference on the terms proposed by the U^ Syria 
decisively increased the intense diplomatic pressure on Israel 
to do likewise: the US initiative already enjoyed the express 
support of the G-7 group of industnalized countries, the USSR, 
the UN Security Council and the EC; and, following Syria’s 
concession, Egypt and Jordan indicated that they would also be 
willing to participate in direct discussions with Israel. 

On closer examination, however, substantive progress 
towards a resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict appeared illu- 
sory. The publicly-stated positions of the Israeli and Syrian 
Governments remained as far apart as ever. Each claimed, 
towards the end of July 1991, to have received confidential (and 
incompatible) assurances from the USA: Israel with regard to 
the composition of a Jordanian-Palestinian delegation to the 
peace conference; and Syria with regard to the return of the 
Israeli-occupied (lolan Heights. For its part, the US Government 
insisted that there were no preconditions for attending the peace 
conference, and that, with regard to the composition of the 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation, only members of the PLO 
were excluded. 

On 31 July 1991, at the conclusion of a summit meeting 
between Presidents George Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev, the 
USA and the USSR announced their intention to act as joint 
chairmen of a Middle East peace conference which they had 
scheduled— without having received the prior, formal consent 
of the Israeli Government— to take place in October of that 
year, and which representatives of the UN and the EC would 
attend in the capacity of observers. On 4 August 1991 the Israeli 
Cabinet formally agreed to attend a peace conference on the 
terms proposed by the USA and the USSR. 

OTHER POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 

The signing, in May 1991, by Syria ^d Lebanon of a treaty of 
*fratermty, co-operation and co-ordination’ was immediately 
denounc^ by Israel as a fiir^er step towards the formal 
tran^ormation of Lebanon into a Syrian protectorate. The 
signing of the treaty appeared to reduce the likelihood that, in 
response to the deployment of the Lebanese army in southern 
I^banon, Israel would comply with UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 425 (adopted in March 1978) and withdraw its forces from 
its self-dedared security zone in southern Lebanon. As the 
Lebanese army began to deploy east of the coastal town of Sidon 


in July 1991, Israel continued to launch attacks on Palestinian 
and Hezbollah militia units which, it claimed, the Lebanese 
army (which it regarded as little more than a Syrian pro^ 
force) was unable to suppress. A serious escalation of the conflict 
endemic to southern Lebanon occurred in February 1992, when 
Israeli armed forces advanced beyond Israel’s self-declared secu- 
rity zone to attack the alleged positions of Hezbollah; and again 
in May, when the Israeli air force attacked Hezbollah villages 
to the north and west of Israel’s self-declared security zone, in 
response to attacks by HezboUah units on positions occupied by 
the South Lebanon Anny. 

In August 1991 Israel claimed that one of a number of condi- 
tions to which the USA had agreed in return for Israel’s partici- 
pation in the regional peace conference scheduled for October 
was the re-establishment of full diplomatic relations with the 
USSR. Soviet promotion of the USA’s proposed regional peace 
conference had afready led to closer contacts between Israd and 
the USSR. In April 1991 Shamir met the Soviet Prime Minister, 
Valentin Pavlov, in London, United Kingdom; and in May the 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs, Aleksandr Bessmertnykh, 
made a visit to Israel, where he met the Israeli Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, David Levy. Full diplomatic 
relations with the USSR-superseded by the establishment of 
relations with some of the newly-independent, former Soviet 
republics— were formally re-established, after an interval of 24 
years, in November; and in January 1992 Israel established 
diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic of China for the 
first time. 

DEADLOCKED NEGOTIATIONS 

By March 1992, following an initial, ‘symbolic’ session of the 
conference, held in Madrid, Spain, in October 1991, four sessions 
of negotiations between Israeli, Syrian, Lebanese and Palestin- 
ian-Jordanian delegations had been held, but little progress had 
been achieved with regard to substantive issues, in particular 
the question of transitional Palestinian autonomy in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, pending negotiations on the ‘final status’ 
of those territories, lather, these bilateral talks had become 
deadlocked over procedural issues. Israeli delegations, wary of 
making any gesture which might be construed as recognition of 
Palestiman independence, consistently questioned the status 
of the Palestinian-Jordanian delegation and the right of the 
Palestinian component to participate separately in negotiations; 
while Israel’s refusal to hdt the construction of new settlements 
in the Occupied Territories posed a constant threat to the 
faltering peace process. Israel’s continued refusal to concede 
over the settlement issue further damaged its relations with 
the USA. In February 1992, immediately prior to the fourth 
session of the peace negotiations, the US Secretary of State, 
James Baker, demanded a complete halt to Israeli settlement 
in the Occupied Territories as a condition for tiie granting of 
US $10, 000m. in US-guaranteed loans for the housing of Jewish 
immigrants from the former USSR. 

While the Israeli Government’s refusal to ‘freeze’ the construc- 
tion of new settlements was regarded as provocative by all the 
other parties to the peace conference, and by the US Govem- 
merit, the right-wing minority members of Israel’s governing 
coalition, which opposed any Israeli participation in the peace 
conference at all, threatened to withdraw from the coalition if 
funds were not made available for the settlement programme. 
In December 1991 the Government’s majority in tiie 120-8eat 
Knesset was reduced when the Minister of A^culture, Rafael 
Eito (a member of the right-wing, nationalist Tzomet Party), 
resigned his portfolio in protest at the Prime Minister’s opposi- 
tion to electoral reform; and in mid-January 1992 the majority 
was lost entirely when two other right-wing, nationalist political 
parties, Moledet and Tehiya (whidi together held five seats in 
the i^esset) withdrew from the coalition. Their withdrawal was 
a deliberate attempt to obstruct the third session of the Mid(fle 
East peace conference m Moscow, Russia, where delegates had 
begun to address the granting of transitional autonomy to 
Palesti nian s in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. A general 
election was subsequently scheduled to be held in June 1992, 
and It zh a k Shamir remained the head of a transitional, minority 
government. 

In late Febniaiy 1992 Shamir retained the leadership of the 
Likud, receiving 46.4% of the votes cast at a party convention. 
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At the seme timej Itz hak Rabm, a former Israeli Prime Minister, 
was elected Chairman of the Labour Party, replacing Shimon 
Peres. Rabin’s election was regarded as having significantly 
improved the Labour Party’s prospects at the forthcoming 
general election, since, while he favoured the continuation of 
peace negotiations, he also enjoyed more popular confidence 
than Peres with regard to issues affecting Israel’s security. A 
future Likud-Labour government of national unity, with Rabin 
as head of the Labour component, was thus viewed as more 
capable of conducting peace negotiations— and more likely to 
receive international, especially US, support— than another 
coalition composed of the Likud and minority, right-wing, 
nationalist and religious parties. 

A fifth round of bilateral negotiations, between Israeli, Syrian, 
Lebanese and Palestinian-Jordanian delegations, was held in 
Washington, USA, at the end of April 1992. In this latest session 
of the peace conference procedursd issues were resolved, and, in 
its talks with the Palestinian component of the Palestinian- 
Jordanian delegation, the Israeli delegation presented proposals 
for the holding of municipal elections in tiie West Bank and 
Gaza Strip; and for the transfer of control of health amenities 
there to Palestinian authorities. The Palestinian delegation, for 
its part, did not reject the proposals outright, although they feU 
far short of Palestinians’ ambition for fuQ legislative control of 
the Occupied Territories. No progress was made in the meetings 
between Israeli and Syrian delegations to discuss Israel’s con- 
tinued occupation of the Golan Heights. 

In May 1992 the first multilateral negotiations between the 
parties to the Middle East peace conference commenced; how- 
ever, the sessions were boycotted by Syria and Lebanon, which 
considered them futile vintil progress had been made in the 
bilateral negotiations. Various combinations of delegations 
attended meetings convened to discuss regional economic co- 
operation; regional arms control; the question of Palestinian 
refugees; water resources; and environmental issues. Israel 
boycotted the discussions on Palestinian refugees and regional 
economic development after the USA approved Palestinian pro- 
posals to allow exiles (i.e. non-residents of the Occupied Terri- 
tories) to be included in the Palestinian delegations to these 
two meetings. The session of talks on Palestinian refugees 
became especially controversial after both the Palestinian and 
the Jordanian components of the Palestinian-Jordanian delega- 
tion asserted the right of Palestinian refugees to return to file 
Occupied Territories, in accordance with UN General Assembly 
Resolution 194 of 1948. However, the US Government subse- 
quently indicated that the terms of reference for the peace 
conference were UN Security Coimcil Resolutions 242 and 338 
only. 

A NEW LABOUR COALITION 

In the general election, held on 23 June 1992, the Labour Party 
won 44 seats in the Knesset and Likud 32. Meretz— an alliance 
of Ratz (Civil Rights and Peace Movement), Shinui and the 
United Workers’ Party which had won 12 seats in the Knesset- 
confirmed its willingness to form a coalition government with 
the Labour Party on 24 June. However, even with the support of 
the two Arab parties— the Arab Democratic Party and Hadash— 
which together held five seats in the Knesset, such a coalition 
would have enjoyed a majority of only two votes over the so- 
called ‘right bloc’ (likud, Tzomet, Moledet and Tehiya) and the 
religious parties which had allied themselves with Likud in the 
previous Knesset. Formally invited to form a government on 28 
June, the Labour leader, Itzhak Rabin, was accordingly obliged 
to solicit support among certain religious parties (on condition 
that they support Labour’s policies). On 13 July Rabin was able 
to present a new government for approval by the Knesset. The 
new coalition, an alliance of Labour, Meretz and the ultra- 
orthodox Jewish party, Shas, had a total of 62 seats in the 120- 
seat Knesset; and also enjoyed the unspoken support of five 
deputies from the two Arab parties. 

Immediately after the election the Labour Party had re- 
affirmed its commitment to granting Palestinian autonomy 
within nine months, while maintaining Israel’s control of de- 
fence and security measures in the Occupied Territories, and 
its responsibility for existing settlements there. It also expressed 
its desire for improved relations with the USA However, it 
remained unclear precisely what the Party’s policy would be 


with regard to the occupied Golan Heights and occupied areas 
of southern Lebanon. As it strove to form a coalition that 
included right-wing religious parties, the Labour Party became 
of necessity less outspoken in its commitment to sopae of its 
stated aims, giving rise to fears that improved relations with 
the USA might ultimately force Palestinians to accept limited 
autonomy entirely on Israel’s terms. 

A sixth round of bilateral negotiations between Israeli, Syrian, 
Lebanese and Palestinian-Jordanian delegations, the first since 
the new Israeli (jovemment had taken office, commenced in 
Washington in late August 1992. Again, little progress was 
achieved on substantive issues. The Israeli dele^tion and the 
Palestinian component of the Palestinian-Jordanian delegation, 
for instance, were unable to agree terms for negotiating an 
initial, five-year period of Palestinian autonomy in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip prior to a permanent settlement. Talks 
between the Israeli and the Syrian delegations remained dead- 
locked over the issue of the (jolan Heights, and in private 
delegates reportedly admitted that they were likely to remain 
so without the eventual diplomatic intervention of the USA 

In early October 1992, in a clear gesture of support for the 
new Israeli Government, the USA granted Israel the 
US $10, 000m. in US-gwanteed loans for the housing of immi- 
grants that it had previously withheld, owing to Israel’s settle- 
ment programme in the Occupied Territories. In late October a 
seventh round of bilateral negotiations between the parties to 
the Middle East peace conference commenced in Washington, 
USA The discussions were adjourned, pending the conclusion 
of the US presidential election, but resumed in early November. 
No tangible progress was achieved, however. Multilateral nego- 
tiations on file issue of refugees took place in Ottawa, Canada, 
on 11-12 November. In spite of the hopes that had been 
expressed for the prospects of the peace process since the election 
of the Labour-led Israeli Government, the months of October and 
November were marked by violent clashes between Palestinians 
and members of the Israeli security forces in the Occupied 
Territories. At the end of November it was reported that, since 
1987, 959 Palestinians, 543 alleged Palestinian ‘collaborators’ 
and 103 Israelis had died in the Palestinian intifada, 

DEPORTATIONS STALL TALKS 

In early December 1992 an eighth round of bilateral negotiations 
between Israeli and Arab delegations commenced in Wash- 
ington. However, the talks were quickly overtaken by events in 
the Occupied Territories, which led to the withdrawal of the 
Arab delegations. On 16 December, in response to the deaths 
in the Occupied Territories of five members of the Israeli security 
forces, and to the abduction and murder by the Islamic Resist- 
ance Movement (Hamas) of an Israeli border policeman, the 
Israeli Cabinet ordered the deportation to Lebanon of more than 
400 alleged Palestinian supporters of Hamas. Owing to the 
Lebanese Government’s refusal to co-operate in this action, the 
deportees were stranded in the territory between Israel’s self- 
declared southern Lebanese security zone and Lebanon proper. 

The deportations provoked international outrage, and intense 
diplomatic pressure was placed on Israel to revoke file expidsion 
order. On 18 December the UN Security Council unanimously 
approved a resolution (No. 799) condemning the deportations 
and demanding the return of the deportees to Israel. At the end 
of December, however, the Israeli Government asserted that 
only 10 of the deportees had been unjustifiably expelled and 
could return to Israel. The remainder would continue in exile. 
The future of the Middle East peace process, meanwhile, 
remained in doubt. The Palestinian delegation to the eighth 
round of bilateral negotiations had indicated that it would not 
resume talks until ^ of the deportees had been allowed to 
return to Israel, and the PLO formally pressed the same 
position in mid-January 1993. At the beginning of February 
the Israeli (jovemment was reported to have indicated its 
willingness to allow some 100 of the deportees to return, but 
insisted that the remainder should serve a period of exile lasting 
at least until the end of 1993. On 5 February the ninth round 
of bilateral negotiations was formally suspended, but later in 
the month the UN Security Council was reported to have wel- 
comed the Israeli Government’s decision to permit 100 of the 
deportees to return to Israel, and to be ready to take no further 
action over the issue. Palestinians party to the peace negotia- 
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tions, however, insisted that UN Security Council Resolution 
799 should be implemented in fiill before a Palestinian delega- 
tion would resume discussions. In late February the US Secre- 
tary of State, Warren Christopher, made a tour of the Middle 
East, visiting Syria, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Lebanon and Israel, 
in an attempt to revive the peace process. 

During March 1993 the number of violent confrontations 
between Palestinians and the Israeli security forces in the 
Occupied Territories— especially in the Gaza Strip— increased 
to such an extent that, at the end of the month, the Israeli 
Cabinet responded by sealing off the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip indefinitely. Also, in late March the Knesset elected Ezer 
Weizman, leader of the Yahad political party, to replace C ha i m 
Herzog as President of Israel in May 1993; and Binyamin 
Netanyahu was elected leader of the opposition Likud in place 
of Itzhak Shamir. 

On 27 April 1993 the ninth round of bilateral negotiations 
in the Middle East peace process, which had been formally 
suspended in February, resumed in Washington. The Palesti- 
nian delegation had reportedly only agreed to attend this round 
of talks following pressure from Arab governments, and after 
Israel had agreed to allow Faisal Husseini, the nominal leader of 
the Palestinian delegation, to participate. Israel had previously 
refused to grant this concession because Husseini was a resident 
of East Jerusalem, the status of which Israel regards as distinct 
from that of the West Bank, the Gaza Strip and the Golan 
Heights. Israel was also reported to have undertaken no longer 
to resort to punitive deportations, and, with the USA, to have 
reaffirmed its commitment to UN Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338 as the terms of reference for the peace process. 
However, as previously, the talks achieved no progress on sub- 
stantive issues. In particular, Israel and the Palestinian delega- 
tion were reported to have failed to agree on a statement 
of principles regarding Palestinian self-rule in the Occupied 
Territories. 

In mid-May 1993 Ezer Weizman formally assumed the presi- 
dency of Israel. At the end of the month a minor reshuffle of 
the Cabinet averted the defection of the ultra-orthodox Jewish 
party, Shas, from the governing coahtion. 

A tenth round of bilateral negotiations, held in Washington 
on 15 Jtme-1 July, concluded in deadlock, having achieved no 
progress on a statment of principles concerning Palestmian 
self-rule in the Occupied Territories, which was now regarded 
as the key element in the Middle East peace process. However, 
it was reported that a committee had been established in an 
attempt to facilitate progress on this issue. There was also 
no progress on the issues of contention between the Israeli 
delegation and its Syrian, Lebanese and Jordanian counter- 
parts. 

UNEXPECTED BREAKTHROUGH IN THE PEACE 
PROCESS 

In late July 1993 Israeli armed forces mounted the most inten- 
sive air and artillery attacks on targets in Lebanon since *Oper- 
ation Peace for Gahlee’ in 1982. The offensive (‘Operation 
Accountability*) was mounted in retaliation for attacks by Hez- 
bollah fighters on settlements in northern Israel, and provoked 
widespread international criticism for the high number of civi- 
lian casualties that it caused and for the perceived threat it 
posed to the Middle East peace process. At the eleventh round 
of bilateral negotiation, however, which commenced in Wash- 
ington on 31 August, a msgor, unexpected breakthrough was 
achieved between Israel and the Palestinian delegation, which 
culminated in the signing, on 13 September, by Israel and the 
PLO, of a declaration of principles on Palestmian self-rule in 
the (iccupied Territories. The agreement, which entailed mutual 
reception by Israel and the PLO, had been elaborated during 
a series of secret negotiations mediated by Norwegian diplomacy 
(and was therefore commonly known as the Oslo accords). The 
Declaration of Principles established a detailed timetable for 
Israel’s disengagement from the Occupied Territories and stipul- 
ated that a permanent settlement of the Palestinian question 
should lie in place by December 1998. FYom 13 October 1993 
Palestinian authorities were to assume responsibility for educa- 
tion and culture, health, social welfare, direct taxation and 
tourism in the Gaza Strip and the Jericho area of the West 
Bank, and a transitioiial period of Palestmian self-rule was to 


begin on 13 December 1993. (For full details of the Declaration 
of Principles on Palestmian Self-Rule, see Documents on Pales- 
tine, p. 128.) 

REACTION TO THE DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

While it was welcomed as a major breakthrough in the Middle 
East peace process, the Declaration of Principles was neverthe- 
less regarded as only a tentative first step towards the resolution 
of the region’s conflicts that could be threatened from many 
directions. Although the Israeli Prime Minister was able to 
obtain the ratification of the Declaration of Principles, and of 
Israel’s recognition of the PLO, by the Knesset on 23 September 
1993, there was widespread opposition to it from right-wing 
Israeli political groups. By the same token, the conclusion of 
the agreement aggravated divisions within the PLO and the 
wider Palestinian liberation movement. Within the PLO some 
senior officials, hitherto loyal to Yasser Arafat’s leadership, now 
declared their opposition to him, while dissident groups, such 
as the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP), 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad denounced the Declaration of Princi- 
ples as treason. Most observers regarded the future success of 
the agreement between Israel and the PLO as dependent on 
the ability of the mainstream PLO to gain popular support for 
it from Palestinians residing in the West Bank and frie Gaza 
Strip. Reaction to toe Declaration of Principles by other Arab 
governments engaged in peace negotiations with Israel was 
mixed. King Hussein welcomed the agreement and Jordan 
immediately agreed an agenda for direct negotiations with 
Israel, which was also ratified by the Knesset on 23 September. 
Lebanon, however, feared that the divisions that the Declaration 
of Principles had provoked within the Palestinian movement 
might m future lead to renewed conflict in Lebanese temtoiy. 
It remained unclear, too, whether Syria— which neither con- 
demned nor welcomed the Declaration of Principles— would 
continue to support those Palestinian groups opposed to toe 
PLO’s position. 

In mid-September 1993 the resignation of Aryeh Der’i as 
Minister of the Interior, following allegations of corruption, 
provoked the resignation of other Shas ministers from toe 
Cabinet, thus reducing the governing coalition to an alliance 
between the Labour Party and Meretz (and the Government’s 
majority in the Knesset to only two). In mid-March 1994, how- 
ever, the Labour Party and Shas were reported to have con- 
cluded a new coalition agreement. In early February 1994 toe 
Minister of Health, Haim Ramon, resigned after the Grovem- 
ment refused to endorse a health insurance bill that he had 
drawn up. Ephraim Sneh was appointed as his replacement in 
early June. 

BEGINNING OF PALESTINIAN SELF-RULE 
On 6 October 1993 Itzhak Rabin and Yasser Arafat held their 
first meeting in the context of the Declaration of Principles in 
Cairo, Egypt, where they agreed to begm talks on the implemen- 
tation of the accord, and to establish general liaison, technical, 
economic and re^onal co-operation committees. On 13 October 
the PLO-Israeli joint liaison committee met for the ffist time, 
wito delegations headed, respectively, by Mahmud Abbas and 
Shimon Peres, toe Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs. It was 
agreed that toe committee should meet at frequent intervals to 
monitor toe implementation of toe Declaration of Principles. The 
technical committee also held three meetings during October in 
toe Egyptian coastal resort of Taba. Its task was to establish 
the precise details of Israel’s military withdrawal from the Gaza 
Strip and Jericho, scheduled, under toe terms of toe Declaration 
of Principles, to take place between 13 December 1993 and 13 
April 1994. At toe October 1993 meetings, progress was reported 
to have been made on toe creation of a Palestinian police force, 
sdtoough toe issue of security measures to protect Israeli settlers 
in toe Gaza Strip remained unresolved. Israel also reportedly 
agreed to toe gradual release of some of the Palestinian pri- 
soners that it held. Also in early October the Central Council 
of toe PLO formally approved toe Declaration of Principles by 
a large n^'ority. 

The joint PLO-Israel technical committee met on several 
occasions during November 1993, but by toe end of toe month 
it appeared unlikely that it would have made sufficient progress 
for Israel’s military withdrawal from toe Gaza Strip and ^m 
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Jericho to begin by 13 December. In particular, it was proving 
difhcult to reach agreement on three issues: arrangements for 
border security; the delineation of the Jericho (Ariha) area; and 
the release of Palestinian prisoners. 

At ^e beginning of October 1993 talks had taken place in 
Wellington, DC, between Crown Prince Hassan of Jordan and 
Shimon Peres. Despite reports of subsequent secret negoti- 
ations, Kin^ Hussein of Jordan insisted, during visits to Egypt 
and Syria in November, that Jordan would not conclude a 
separate peace agreement with Israel. 

As had been fe^ed, it proved impossible satisfactorily to 
negotiate the details of Israel’s military withdrawal from the 
Gaza Strip and Jericho by 13 December 1993. This failure cast 
doubt on tiie whole of the September agreement between lar a Al 
and the PLO. The main cause of the failure remained the issue 
of security arrangements for border crossings between the Gaza 
Strip ^d Jericho and Jordan and Egypt. The PLO continued 
to insist that the border crossings should come under fiill, 
exclusive Palestinism control. Israel, however, opposed this 
claim since to grant it would imply at least a partial recognition 
of something resembling Palestinian sovereignty. 

Following meetings in Damascus between the US Secretary 
of State, Warren Christopher, and Syria’s President Assad 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs in early December 1993, Syria 
announced its willingness to resume bilateral negotiations with 
Israel in early 1994. Syrian Jews wishhig to leave Syria were 
also to be granted exit visas. In early January, before a meeting 
between US President Clinton and President Assad took place, 
Israel appeared to indicate, tentatively, that it might be pre- 
pared to execute a full withdrawal from the Golan Heights in 
return for a comprehensive peace agreement with Syria. On 17 
January it was reported that the Government would put the 
issue to a referendum before making such a withdrawal. This 
was interpreted as an attempt by the Government to deflect in 
advance any pressure for a swift move towards a peace agree- 
ment with Syria that might emerge at the forthcoming summit 
meeting between the US and Syrian Presidents. There was 
likely to be far less support in the Knesset for a peace agreement 
with Syria— in particular, for concessions regarding tiie Golan 
Heights— than there had been for an ^eement with the PLO. 
Bilateral negotiations between Israeli and Syrian delegations 
resumed in Washington on 24 January after a four-month 
hiatus. 

On 9 February 1994 Israel and the PLO appeared to achieve 
a breakthrough in their stalled negotiations when they signed 
an agreement to share control of &e two future mtemational 
border crossings. It was reported that security arrangements 
for Jewish settlers in the Gaza Strip had also been decided: 
three access routes to Jewish settlements there were to remain 
under Israeli control. However, the boundaries of the Jericho 
enclave remained undefined. Further talks began on 14 Feb- 
ruary to address the issues of the implementation of the first 
stage of Palestinian autonomy in the Gaza Strip and the Jericho 
area; the size, structure and jurisdiction of a future Palestinian 
police force; control of sea and air space; and the delineation of 
the Jericho enclave. 

In late February 1994 the PLO, together with the other Arab 
parties, witiadrew from the peace process with Israel, following 
the murder, by a right-wing Jewish extremist, of some 30 
Muslim worshippers in a mosque in Hebron (Al-Khalil) on the 
West Bank. Negotiations between the PLO and Israel resumed 
at the end of March, when the two sides signed an agreem^t 
on security in Hebron and the whole of the Occupied Territories. 
Israel agreed, among other things, to allow a team of inter- 
national observers to monitor efforts to restore stability in 
Hebron. Earlier in the month the UN Security Council had 
adopted a resolution (No. 904) condemning the killings there, 
prompting Syria, Jordan and Lebanon to agree to resume talks 
with Israel in April. 

In late April 1994 Israel and the PLO signed an agreement 
concerning economic relations between Israel and the autono- 
mous Palestinian entity during the five-year period leading to 
self-rule. At the end of the month it was reported that the 
US Secretary of State, Warren Christopher, had submitted to 
President Assad of Syria Israel’s proposals regarding a 
wi^drawal from the occupied Golan Heights in exchange for a 
fun peace agreement with Syria. 


On 4 May 1994 in Cairo (Egypt), Israel and the PLO signed 
an agreement detailing arrangements for Palestinian self-rule 
in Gaza and Jericho. The agreement provided for Israel’s mili- 
tary withdrawal frnm Gaza and Jericho and the deplo 3 nnent 
there of a 9,000-strong Palestinian police force. A nominated 
Palestinian National Authority (PNA) was to assume the res- 
ponsibfiities of the Israeli militaty administration in Gaza and 
Jericho, although Israeli authorities were to retain control in 
matters of external security and foreign affairs. Elections for a 
Palestinian Council, which, under the terms of the Declaration 
of Principles, were to have taken place in Gaza and the West 
Bank in July, were now postponed until October. Israel’s mili- 
tary withdrawal from Gaza and Jericho was completed on 13 
May, and on 17 May the PLO formally assumed control of the 
Israeli civil administration’s departments in Gaza and Jericho. 
On 18 May Yasser Arafat held talks with Israel’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Shimon Peres, regarding future negotiations 
on Ihe extension of Palestinian self-rule in the West Bank. On 
26-28 May the PNA held its inaugural meeting in Tunis, setting 
out a political programme and distributing ministerial port- 
folios. It had originally been Arafat’s intention to appoint 24 
members to the PNA (12 from within the Occupied Territories 
and 12 from the Palestinian diaspora). In the event, some of his 
appointees refused to serve on the PNA— reflecting the extent 
of divisions within the mainstream Palestinian movement 
regarding the terms of the peace with Israel— and only 20 
members assembled in Tunis. The PNA held its first meeting 
in Gaza in late June. 

On 1 July 1994 Yasser Arafat returned to Gaza City, a 
homecoming that had far more symbolic than practical signifi- 
cance. Negotiations with Israel continued on the extension of 
Palestinian authority, the redeployment of Israeli armed forces 
in the West Bank and on the holding of Palestinian elections. 
In late July Israel and Jordan signed a joint declaration that 
formally ended the state of war between them and further 
defined the arrangements for future discussions between the 
two sides. In late August Israel and the PLO signed an agree- 
ment which extended the authority of the PNA to indude 
education, health, tourism, social welfare and taxation. In Sep- 
tember the PNA was reported to have approved plans for elec- 
tions to be held in Gaza and the West Bank within three months. 
However, the size of the future Palestinian legislature remained 
unclear. The PLO was reported to wish to elect a 100-member 
council, while Israel insisted that its size should be restricted 
to no more than 25 members. 

IMPROVED RELATIONS WITH TBDE ARAB WORLD 

At the beginning of September 1994 Morocco became the second 
Arab state to establish diplomatic relations with Israel, albeit 
at a low level. Tunisia established diplomatic relations with 
Israel the following day. On 8 September Itzhak Rabin 
announced the detauls of a plan for a partial withdrawal of 
Israeli armed forces from the occupied Golan Heights, after 
which a three-year trial period of Israeli-Syrian ^normalization’ 
would ensue. The proposals were rejected by President Assad; 
however, he did state his willingness, in an address to the 
Syrian People’s Assembly on 10 September, to work towards 
peace with Israel. Israel also continued to epjoy rapidly 
improving relations with Jordan. King Hussein met with lULbin 
in Aqaba at the end of September to draft a timetable for a 
full Israeli-Jordanian peace treaty. This was achieved in late 
October when the two countries signed a formal peace agree- 
ment, fixing their borders and providing for normal relations. 
The treaty was criticized by the Syrian (Jovemment, which had 
long opposed such bilateral initiatives. Despite the belief in the 
Arab world that Jordan’s move to normalize relations with 
Israel had been overly hasty, there were continuing signs of a 
less antagonistic attitude towards the Jewish State. On 29 
September the six member states of the Co-operation Council 
for the Arab States of the Gulf (GCC) announced their decision 
to lift the subsidiary elements of the Arab economic boycott of 
Israel. At the end of October President Clinton visited Damascus 
in an attempt to break the deadlock in negotiations between 
Israel and Syria. In December it was reported that high-level 
military contacts had been made between the two countries. In 
February 1995 Israel completed its withdrawal from a small 
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area of Jordanian territory it had occupied since the war of 
June 1967. 

NEW CRISIS IN NEGOTIATIONS 

A conference of international donors, sponsored by the World 
Bank, in Paris, France, on 8-9 September 1994, collapsed almost 
immediately owing to an Israeli-Palestinian dispute over Pales- 
tinian investment plans to fund projects in East Jerusalem. 
Israel regarded sudi plans as compromising negotiations on 
the final status of Jerusalem which, under the terms of the 
Declaration of Principles, were not due to begin before May 
1996. On 13 September Yasser Arafat and the Israeli Minister 
of Foreign Affairs met in Oslo, Norway, and negotiated a 15- 
point agreement whose aim was to accelerate economic aid to 
Sie PNA. The issue of economic aid was to assume increasing 
importance during late 1994 and early 1995, as Arafat’s leader- 
ship of the PNA and, indeed, the authority of the entire so- 
called moderate Palestinian movement became ever more crisis- 
stricken as a result of what its opponents viewed as its increas- 
ingly conspicuous iiyustices. Mainstream Palestinians argued 
that it was impossible for the newly-formed Palestinian police 
force to keep the peace in the volatile Gaza Strip without 
increased economic aid; while opponents of the Declaration of 
Principles insisted that economic conditions were merely a 
side issue, and that Arafat and the mainstream Palestinian 
movement had been ensnared by the agreement. The failure of 
the Palestinian authorities to guarantee security in the areas 
over wMdi they now had partial control provided Israel with 
an excuse not to aUow them to extend their jurisdiction in the 
West Bank, even though Israeli armed forces had never been 
able to guarantee secure conditions in the Gaza Strip either. 
On 25 September Arafat and Rabin met at the Erez crossing 
point between Gaza and Israel to discuss the future Palestinian 
elections in the Gaza Stnp and the West Bank. It was agreed 
to meet again in October to negotiate a compromise on the 
size of the Palestinian Council, Israel having rejected Arafat’s 
proposal to hold the elections on 1 November 1994 as unrealistic. 
At ^e same time, Arafat agreed to take all measures’ to prevent 
attacks on Israeli targets by opponents of the Oslo accords. 

One reason for the growing crisis in negotiations between 
Israel and the Palestinians was the revival of the controversial 
issue of Jewish settlements in the West BanL On 26 September 
Rabin approved a plan to construct some 1,000 new housing 
units at a Jewish settlement some 3 km inside the West Bank 
in an apparent reversal of the ‘fireeze’ he had imposed on new 
construction in 1992 in return for US loan guarantees. The PLO 
claimed that this decision contravened both the letter and the 
spirit of the Declaration of Principles. (By the end of the year 
it was reported that the number of Jewish settlers in the West 
Bank had increased by 10% during 1994.) 

ISLAMIST ATTACKS THREATEN PEACE PROCESS 

The Islamist organizations remained the most militant 
opponents of the Oslo accords and in the autumn of 1994 both 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad escalated their campaigns of violence. 
On 9 October Hamas claimed responsibihty for an attack in 
Jerusalem, in which an Israeli soldier and a Palestinian died. 
On the same day another Israeli soldier was kidnapped by 
Hamas fighters near Tel-Aviv; they subsequently demanded the 
release from Israeli jails of their leader, Sheikh Ahmad Yassin, 
and other Palestinian prisoners in exchange for his life. Despite 
Palestinian action to detain some 300 Hamas members in the 
Gaza Strip, the kidnapped soldier was kiUed in the West Bank 
on 14 October during an abortive rescue attempt by the IDF. 
On 19 October an attack by a Hamas suicide bomber in Tel- 
Aviv, in which 22 people died, prompted Israel to close its 
borders with the West Bank and the Gaza Strip for an indefi- 
nite period. 

On 2 November 1994 a member of Islamic Jihad was killed 
in a car bomb attack in Gaza. Many Palestinians blauned the 
attack on the Israeli security forces. On 11 November three 
Israeli soldiers were kiUed in a suicide bombing near a Jewish 
secernent in the Gaza Strip. Islamic Jihad claimed responsi- 
bility for the attack, which it said had been to avenge the death 
of its member on 2 November. Inevitably the arrest by the PNA 
of Hamas and Islamic Jihad cadres increased tensions between 
the opposing factions, which erupted into violence on 18 Nov- 


History 

ember when Palestinian security forces opened fire on Islamist 
demonstrators in the centre of Gaza. Twelve Palestinians were 
reportedly killed in the incident and the subsequent violence 
that broke out throughout the Gaza Strip. The shootings appe- 
ared to confirm the perception of opponents of the peace process 
that the PNA and its security forces were fast becoming a proxy 
of the State of Israel. The EU responded to the crisis by stating 
that it would expedite $125m. in loans and guarantees promised 
earlier in the month. For its part, the Palestinian opposition 
denied that the clashes had arisen as a result of economic 
factors, attributing the disturbances instead to the perceived 
intrinsic deficiencies of the Declaration of Principles. Further 
violence in the Gaza Strip on 19 November resulted in the 
deaths of two Palestinians and an Israeli soldier, prompting a 
UN official to claim that aid programmes to the PNA were 
failmg and ^at the situation in Gaza had deteriorated since 
the start of the Oslo process. It became clear in December that 
Israel’s concern about security would continue to delay the 
redeplo 5 nnent of its armed forces in the West Bank and the 
holdhig of Palestinian elections, since Rabin stated that the 
elections would either have to take place in the continued 
presence of Israeli armed forces, or be postponed for a year. 

Perhaps the most serious blow yet to the peace negotiations 
between Israel and the PLO was the suicide bombing at Beit 
lid in Israel on 22 January 1995, in which 21 people— mostly 
Israeli soldiers— died and more than 60 were injured. Islamic 
Jihad claimed responsibility for the attack, which resulted in 
the Israeli Cabinet again closing Israel’s borders vrith the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank, and postponing the planned release 
of some 6,500 Palestinian prisoners. Opinion polls published in 
Israel on 27 January revealed that the majority of Israeli 
citizens now opposed the peace process; while the majority of 
Palestinians favoured further suicide attacks against Israeli 
targets. The polls also revealed a drastic decline in support 
for the Israeli Labour Party. The leader of Likud, Binyamin 
Netanyahu, responding to public opinion, made an el^oral 
promise to end the peace negotiations, take tougher measures 
against suspected terrorists and abandon the promised return 
of more land occupied in 1967. 

At the beginning of February 1995 an emergency meeting of 
the leaders of Egypt, Israel, Jordan and the PLO was held in 
Cairo: a communique issued at the conclusion of the summit 
meeting condemned acts of terror and violence; and expressed 
support for the Oslo accords and the wider peace process. On 
12 Febru^ 1996 US President Clinton held a meeting vrith 
the Israeli and the Egyptian Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 
the Palestinian (PNA) Minister of Planning and Economic Co- 
operation, Nabil Shaath, in Washington, DC. Shimon Peres, the 
Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, reportedly stated after the 
meeting that any further expansion of Palestinian self-rule in 
the West Bank was conditional upon real progress by the PNA 
in suppressing terrorism. In early March Yasser Arafat and 
Shimon Peres met in Gaza for talks. At the conclusion of the 
meeting it was announced that 1 July 1995 had been adopted 
as the date by which an agreement on the expansion of Palesti- 
nian self-rule in the West Bank should be concluded. 


CABINET RESHUFFLES 

On 21 February 1996 Rabin appointed ministers, in an acting 
capacity, to two portfolios which had been reserved for the Shas 
religious party. (Shas had announced at the beginning of the 
month that, owing to its fears regarding Jewish security and 
the peace process, it would not rejoin the coalition (government.) 
Uzi Baram became acting Minister of the Interior, while the 
Minister of the Economy and of Science and Tedinology, Shimon 
Sheetrit, assumed responsibility for religious affairs. In early 
June the Minister of Justice, David Libai, was appointed acting 
Mimster of the Interior in place of Uzi Baram, who retained 
the tourism portfolio. The Likud party appeared to suffer a 
serious division in the same month, when one of its most 
prominent members, the former Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
David Levy, announced that he was forming a new party to 
contest the legislative elections scheduled for 1996. The division 
was reportedly the result of Levy’s opposition to new selection 
procedures for general election candidates which Likud had 
formally adopted on 6 June. Levy’s new, anonymous political 
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movement (later identified as Gresher) was formally inaugurated 
on 18 June, although Levy himself remained a member of Likud. 

ISRAELr-SYRIA TALKS RESUME 
In mid-March 1995 it was announced that Israel and Syria had 
agreed to resume peace negotiations, which had been suspended 
since February 1994. The resumption of talks would initially 
involve the Israeli and Syrian ambassadors to the USA, meeting, 
at Syria’s insistence, in the presence of US officials. At a later 
stage it was planned to introduce to the negotiations military 
technicians and, ultimately, the %rian and Israeli Chiefs of 
Staff. Speculation that a breakthrough in the talks might shortly 
be achieved was subdued, however, in late April, when the 
Syrian Vice-President made it clear that Syria had no intention 
of renoundng its demand that Israel should withdraw from the 
Golan Heights to the border pertaining before the June 1967 
war. Nevertheless, on 24 May Syria and Israel were reported 
to have concluded a ‘framework understanding on security 
arrangements’ which was intended to facilitate n^otiations on 
security issues. At the end of the month Shimon Peres stated 
that Israel had proposed that its forces should withdraw from 
the Golan Heights over a four-year period. Syria, however, had 
insisted that the withdrawal should be effect^ over 18 months. 
Peace talks between Israel and Syria resumed in late December 
1995 in Maryland, USA, and a second round of US-mediated 
talks took place there in early January 1996. 

VIOLENCE PRECEDES AGREEMENT 

In early April 1995 two suicide bomb attacks in the Gaza Strip 
killed seven Israeli soldiers and wounded more than 50 people. 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad subsequently claimed responsibility 
for the attacks, in the aftermath of which the Palestinian police 
force was reported to have arrested as many as 300 members 
of the two groups. The following day the MMster of Justice in 
the PNA announced that the Palestinian police force would 
disarm aU members of ‘rejectionist’ groups opposed to the peace 
process. On 18 April PNA officials met representatives of Islamic 
Jihad and Hamas and demanded that the two groups should 
terminate aU of their armed operations against Israeli targets 
in and from the autonomous areas. The representatives were 
reported to be willing to agree to a limited cease-fire, provided 
that the PNA released members of the two organizations held 
in detention, did not disarm the groups, and undertook not to 
allow Israeli armed forces to carry out operations against them. 
Attention once again shifted to tiae issue of settlements, when 
in late April it was announced that the Israeli Government had 
approved a plan to take possession of some 54 ha of mainly 
Arab-owned land in two sections of East Jerusalem. The land 
was to be used by the Ministry of Housing for the construction 
of Jewish neighbourhoods and facilities. An emergency meeting 
of the Arab League condemned the Israeli Government’s deci- 
sion to expropriate the land. The UN Security Council subse- 
quently prepared a resolution which demanded that Israel 
rescind its decision. However, in spite of the support of all of 
the other 14 members of the Security Council for tide resolution, 
the USA exercised its veto to prevent its adoption. On 22 May 
1995, however, the Israeli Government announced that the plan 
had been suspended after Hadash and the Democratic Arab 
Party drafted a ‘no-confidence’ motion in response, which Likud 
was likely to have supported. (The Arab Democratic Party 
subsequently forced a confidence vote in the Knesset which the 
(jlovemment won.) 

Despite intensive negotiations, it proved impossible to con- 
clude an agreement on expansion of Palestinian self-rule in the 
West Bank by the target date of 1 July 1995. The principal 
obstacles to an agreement were the question of precisely to 
where Israeli troops in the West Bank would redeploy; and the 
exact nature of security arrangements to be made for about 
130,000 Jewish settlers who were to remain in the West Bank. 

On 21 August 1995 a suicide bombing of a bus in Jerusalem 
killed six people. Hamas claimed responsibility for the attack, 
which raised the number of deaths in bombings over the previous 
16 months to 77 and inevitably provoked further demands from 
those Israeli elements opposed to the Declaration of Principles 
that the talks should be suspended. Some opponents of the peace 
process argued that there was now little point in proceeding with 
interim agreements, and that ‘final status’ negotiations between 


Israel and the Palestinians should begin immediately. This was 
the general consensus of the nationalist Right and derived from 
a belief that the less land that was under Palestinian control at 
the time of *final status’ talks, the weaker the PNA’s bargaining 
position would be over such crucial issues as settlement and 
Jerusalem. 

It was not until 28 September 1995 that the Israeli-Palestin- 
ian Interim Agreement on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
was finally signed by Israel and the PLO (see Documents on 
Palestine, p. 135J. Its main provisions were the withdrawal of 
Israeli armed forces from a further six West Bank towns— 
Nablus (Nabulus), Ramallah (Ram Allah), Jenin (Janin), Tulk- 
aram (Tulkarm), Kakilya (Qalqilya) and Bethlehem (Beit 
Lahm)— and a partial redeployment away from the town of 
Hebron; national Palestinian legislative elections to an 82- 
member Palestinian Council, and for a Palestinian Executive 
President; and the release, in three phases, of Palestinian pris- 
oners detained by Israel. Ihere were many criticisms of the new 
agreement, many of which focused on the sheer complexity-and 
corresponding ambiguity-of the 400-page document. It was inev- 
itable, too, that the Interim Agreement would raise further, 
serious doubts about precisely what kind of entity the PNA 
mi^t be at the conclusion of ‘final status’ negotiations, given 
Israel’s dear desire to maintain jurisdiction over the West Bank 
settlements. Opposition Palestinian groups condemned the 
agreement as inadequate, whilst Israeh hardliners denounced 
it because they believed that too much had been conceded to 
the Palestinians. In mid-October, meanwhile, Israeli armed 
forces launched an intensive military operation in southern 
Lebanon after a bomb attack by HezboUah had caused the 
deaths of six Israeli soldiers on 16 October 1995. 

RABIN’S ASSASSINATION AND ITS AFTERMATH 

The peace process was once again jeopardized on 4 November 
1995 when the Israeli Prime Minister was assassinated while 
leaving a peace rally in Tel-Aviv. His assassin, Yigal Amir, was 
a young religious nationalist who opposed the peace process, 
and in particular Israeh withdrawal from the West Bank. While 
it was apparently an independent act, the assassination seemed 
certain fiirther to marginalize those on the extreme right wing 
of Israeli politics who had advocated violence as a means of 
halting the implementation of the Oslo accords. The assassin- 
ation also provoked criticism of Likud which, it was widely 
felt, had not sufficiently distanced itself from such extremist 
elements. Following the assassination, Shimon Peres, hitherto 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, became acting Prime Minister. 
On 15 November, witii the agreement of the opposition Likud, 
Peres was invited to form a new government. On 21 November 
the leaders of the outgoing coalition parties— Labour, Meretz 
and Yi’ud— signed a new coalition agreement, and Peres 
announced a new Cabinet, which was formally approved by the 
Knesset on the Mowing day. 

In spite of Rabin’s assassination, Israeli armed forces com- 
pleted their withdrawal from the West Bank town of Jenin on 
13 November 1995, and during December they withdrew from 
Tulkaram, Nablus, Kakilya, Bethlehem and Ramallah. With 
regard to Hebron, Israel and the PNA signed an agreement 
transferring jurisdiction in some 17 areas of civilian affairs from 
Israel to the PNA. In early December Shimon Peres and Yasser 
Arafat held talks at the Erez border point between Israel and 
the Gaza Strip, at which Peres confirmed that Israel would 
release some 1,000 Palestinian prisoners before the Palestinian 
legislative and presidential elections scheduled for January 
1996. In February 1996 Peres announced that elections to the 
Knesset and— for the first time— the direct election of the Prime 
Minister, would take place as soon as electoral legislation 
allowed— in late May. 

RELATIONS WITH JORDAN 

On 10 January 1996 King Hussein of Jordan began a public 
visit to Tel-Aviv, during the course of which Israel and Jordan 
signed a number of agreements relating to the normal ization of 
economic and cultui^ relations. These included a transport 
agreement dealing with road links between Israel, Jordan and 
the Palestinian Autonomous Areas and providii^ for an air link 
between Israel and Jordan. However, Ihe attempted assassin- 
ation of Hamas leader Khalid Meshaal by Israeli Mossad agents 
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in Amman, Jordan, in late September 1997 provoked a flurry 
of diplomatic activity to preserve cordial relations between 
Israel and Jordan (see below). 

SUICIDE BOMB ATTACKS RESUME 

Palestinian legislative and presidential elections were held in 
late January 1996, leading in principle to the final stage of the 
peace process, when Palestinian and Israeli negotiators would 
address such issues as Jerusalem, the rights of Palestinian refu- 
gees, riie status of Jewish settlements in the Palestinian Autono- 
mous Areas and the extent of that autonomy . In late February and 
early March, however, suicide bombings in Jerusalem, Ashkelon 
and Tel-Aviv caused the death of more than 50 Israelis and led to 
a further suspension of the peace process. Following the attacks 
in Jerusalem and Ashkelon, Israel ordered the indefinite closure 
of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip and demanded that the 
Palestinian authorities suppress the activities of Hamas and 
Islamic Jihad in the areas under their control. It was unclear, 
however, whether either of these groups was responsible for the 
bomb attacks. A hitherto unknown group, the Tahya Ayyash 
Units*, daimed responsibility for the &st attacks on 25 February, 
apparently to avenge the assassination— allegedly by Israeli 
agents— of a leading member (Yahya Ayyash) of Hamas in Jan- 
uary 1996. Yasser .^afat, now the elected Palestinian President, 
condemned the bombings and in late February more than 200 
members of Hamas were reported to have been detained by the 
Palestinian security forces. 

The two suicide bomb attacks carried out at the beginning of 
March 1996 (for which the Tahya Ayyash Units* again daimed 
responsibility) led Israel to impose even more stringent security 
measures and Israel asserted the right of its armed forces to enter 
the areas under Palestinian jurisdiction when its security was at 
stake. The Palestinian authorities were reported to have held 
emergency talks with the leadership of Hamas and Islamic Jihad 
and to have outlawed their armed wings and other, unspecified 
Palestinian paramilitary groups. 

The suidde bombings also afiected the talks taking place 
between Israeli and Syrian negotiators in the USA Following the 
second attacks in March 1996 the Israeli team returned to Israel. 
On 18 March Peres revealed that peace negotiations with Syria 
had effectively been suspended because Syria had refused to con- 
demn the violence in precisely the way the USA had indicated 
that it should; and to give an assurance that it would not sponsor 
terrorist activities. Syria claimed that it did condemn terrorism in 
all forms, but drew a distinctionbetween terrorism and legitimate 
resistance against occupation. 

‘OPERATION GRAPES OF WRATH* 

Syria and Lebanon both declined an invitation to attend a summit 
meeting, held in the Egyptian town of Sharm esh-Sheikh on 13 
March 1996, at which representatives of 27 countries expressed 
their support for the Middle East peace process and pigged to 
redouble their efforts to combat terrorism. On 10 April Israel 
launched a 16-day bombing operation (‘Grapes of Wrath’) to des- 
troy Hezbollah bases in southern Lebanon, resulting in the dis- 
placement of some 400,000 civilians (see chapter on Lebanon). 
The military campaign ended suddenly after Israeli shells hit a 
UN base at Qana and killed more than 100 Lebanese civilians 
sheltering there. On 27 April a partial cease-fire was agreed 
between tiie two sides, stipdating that neither side should target 
civilians. An international monitoring committee (the Israel-Leb- 
anon Monitoring Group— ILMG), consisting of PYench, Israeli, 
Syrian, Lebanese and US officials, was established in order to 
oversee adherence to the terms of the cease-fire. The Israeli 
authorities insisted that the Qana shelling had been an accident, 
and on 14 June 1997 Israel rejected a UN resolution proposing 
that it should pay a total of US $1.7m. in compensation for the 
victims of the incident. 

In early April 1996 Israel and Turkey signed a number of mili- 
tary co-operation agreements, one ofwhich provided for the estab- 
lishment of a joint organization for resear^ and strategy. Syria 
condemned the agreement as a threat to its own security and to 
that of all Arab and Islamic countries. 

Israel welcomed the decision of the Palestine National Council 
in late April 1996 to amend the Palestinian National Charter, 
or PLO Covenant (the constitution of the Palestinian resistance 
movement), thereby removing all clauses demanding the destruc- 


tion of Israel. The Israeli Government had demanded that the 
Covenant be amended by 7 May 1996 as a precondition for its 
participation in the final stage of peace negotiations with the 
PLO. 

LIKUD RETURNS TO POWER 

In the months following the assassination of Itzhak Rabin, the 
victory of the Labour Party and its leader, Shimon Peres, in the 
legislative and prime mini sterial elections scheduled for 29 May 
1996 was widely regarded as inevitable. Most significantly the 
US Aininistration appeared to exclude the possibility of any 
other outcome, even though the suicide bomb attacks during Feb- 
ruary and March 1996 led to increased public support for Likud 
and other right-wing political groups. In the event, no party 
gained an outright majority of the 120 seats in the new Knesset, 
but the Likud leader, Binyamin Netanyahu, gained a marginal 
and unexpected victory over Shimon Peres in the direct election 
of the Prime Minister in which they were the only candidates. 
Prior to the legislative election a formal alliance between Likud, 
the Tzomet party and Gesher had been announced. The success 
of the religious parties, Shas and the NRP— even though they 
probably gained seats at the expense of the Likud-led alliance— 
was the key factor in determining that the new Government 
would be formed by Likud. Some 79.7% of the 3. 9m.-strong Israeli 
electorate were reported to have participated in the elections. 

The election of a Likud-led Government appeared to have grave 
implications for the future of the Israeli-Palestinian peace negoti- 
ations since, during the election campaign, the Likud alliance had 
explicitly stated that it would never agree to the establishment 
of a Palestinian state and even seemed to indicate that it was 
prepared to renege on some aspects of agreements which Israel 
had already concluded with the Palestinians. On 31 May 1996 
the Palestinian Council ofMinisters (formed after the Palestinian 
le^slative elections in January 1996) and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the PLO held a joint meeting in Gaza and urged the 
incoming Israeli Government to implement all previous agree- 
ments and to commence the final stage of the peace negotiations. 

Prime Minister Netanyahu commenced negotiations to form a 
cabinet on 2 June 1996, and on 16 and 17 June signed a series of 
agreements between the Likud alliance and Shas, the NRP, Israel 
B’Aliyah, United Torah Judaism and the Third Way to form a 
coalition which would command the support of 66 deputies in the 
120-member Knesset. In addition, Moledet agreed to support the 
Government, but did not formally enter the coalition. On 18 June 
the new Government received the approval of the Knesset. Its 
statement of policy excluded the possibility of granting Pales- 
tinian statehood or, with regard to SyM, of relinquishing de facto 
sovereignty of the occupied Golan Heights. 

On 21-23 June 1996, in response to Likud’s electoral victory, a 
summit meeting of the leaders of all Arab countries (with the 
exception of Iraq) was convened in Cairo. The meeting’s final 
communique reiterated Israel’s withdrawal from all occupied ter- 
ritories (including East Jerusalem) as a basic requirement for a 
comprehensive Middle East peace settlement. In July the intran- 
sigent character of the new Israeli Government was enhanced 
by the incorporation into the Cabinet of Ariel Sharon— who had 
played a leading role in the creation and expansion of controver- 
sial Jewish settlements in the West Bank— although his appoint- 
ment as Minister of Infrastructure was made only after the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had forced it by threatening to resign, 
thus endangering Likud’s alliance with Gesher. 

IDF-PNA CLASHES THREATEN PEACE PROCESS 

By late August 1996 Palestinian frustration at what were 
regarded as deliberate attempts by the new Israeli Government 
to slow down the peace process was increasingly evident. In June 
it was reported tiiat Prime Minister Netanyahu had postponed 
further discussion of the withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from 
the West Bank town of Hebron— where they remained in order to 
provide security for some 400 Jewish settlers. An agreement for 
their withdrawal by 20 March 1996 had been concluded with the 
Palestinian authorities, but had been suspended by Shimon Peres 
following the suicide bomb attacks in February and March. Fur- 
thermore, Netanyahu had refused to meet Yasser Arafat and had 
stated he would never do so. As a sign of their growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the new likud-led Government, the PNA organized a 
short general strike at the end of the month. The strike was held 
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in particular protest at the refusal of the Israeli authorities to 
allow Palestinian Muslims to participate in Friday prayers at the 
al-Aqsa mosque in Jerusalem and also at a government decision 
to expand existing Jewish settlements in the West Bank. In res- 
ponse to US pressure, Netanyahu and Arafat met, for the first 
time, at the Erez crossing point between Israel and Gaza, on 4 
September. At a press conference following the meeting, they 
confirmed their commitment to the implementation of the 
Interim Agreement. 

In mid-September 1996, at a meeting of the Arab League 
member states, the Syrian Minister of Foreign Affairs stated that 
the Arab states represented there had agreed in future to link 
relations with Israel to progress made in the peace process. 
Shortly afterwards it was announced that the Israeli Ministiy of 
Defence had approved plans to construct some 1,800 new housing 
units at existing Jewish settlements in the West Bank. 

On 25 September 1996 violent confrontations began between 
Palestinian security forces, Palestinian civilians and the Israeli 
armed forces; at least 50 Palestinians and 18 Israelis were killed 
and hundreds wounded. The West Bank town of Ramallah was 
the initial point of confrontation, and the direct cause of tide dis- 
turbances was attributed to the decision of the Israeli Govern- 
ment to open the north end of the Hasmonean tunnel which ran 
beneath the al-Aqsa mosque in East Jerusalem. Most observers, 
however, viewed the violence as the inevitable culmination of 
Palestinian anger at the Israeli Government’s failure to imple- 
ment agreements it had signed with the PNA. There was specula- 
tion that the violence, the most serious in the West B ank and 
Gaza since 1967, marked the beginning of a new Palestinian 
intifada and sign^ed the end of &e peace process. The Israeli 
military authorities declared a state of emergency in the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank, and threatened military intervention 
to suppress the disturbances. A special session of the UN Security 
Council was convened, and intense international diplomacy led 
to the holding of a crisis summit meeting in Washington, DC, 
hosted by US President Bill Clinton and attended by Binyamin 
Netanyahu, Yasser Arafat and King Hussein of Jordan. The 
meeting reportedly achieved nothing, but on 6 October it was 
announced that, following further US mediation, Israel had 
agreed to resume negotiations on the partial withtowal of its 
armed forces from Hebron. On 7 October, at the opening of the 
winter session of the Knesset, Netanyahu stated that once the 
question of the redeployment from Hebron had been settled, 
Israel would reopen its borders with the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip— whidi had remained closed since Februaiy 1996— and 
move quickly towards seekmg a final settlement with the Pales- 
tinians. 

HEBRON AGREEMENTS 

In mid-January 1997 Israel and the PNA finally concluded an 
agreement on the withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from 
Hebron. The principal terms of the US-brokered agreement were 
that Israeli armed forces should withdraw from 80% of the town 
of Hebron within ten days, and that the fibrst of three subsequent 
with-drawals from the West Bank should take place six weeks 
after the signing of the agreement, and the remaining two by 
August 1998. With regard to security arrangements for Jewish 
setters in central Hebron, Palestinian police patrols would be 
armed only with pistols in areas close to the Jewish enclaves, 
while joint Israeli-Palestinian patrols would secure the heights 
above the enclaves. The ‘final status’ negotiations on borders, the 
Jerusalem issue, Jewish settlements and Palestinian refugees— 
arguably the most intractable elements ofthe entire Arab-Israeli 
dispute— were to commence within two months of the signing of 
the agreement on Hebron. As guarantor of the agreements, the 
USA undertook to obtain the release of some Pdestinian pris- 
oners, and to ensure that Israel continued to engage in negoti- 
ations for a Palestinian airport on the Gaza Strip and for safe 
passage between the West Bank and the Gaza Strip for Palestin- 
ians. The USA also sought to ensure that the Palestinians would 
continue to combat terrorism, complete the revision of the PLO 
Covenant and consider Israeli requests to extradite Palestinians 
suspected of involvement in attacks in Israel. 

HARHOMA 

The conclusion of the agreement on the withdrawal of Israeli 
armed forces from Hebron marked the first significant progress in 


the peace process since Netanyahu’s election as Prime Minister. 
However, renewed hopes for ^e future of the process appeared 
to be short-lived. The Israeli decision of February 1997 to proceed 
with the construction of 6,500 housing units at Har Homa in E^t 
Jerusalem attracted international criticism, but two UN Security 
Council resolutions, submitted during M«uch, urging Israel to 
reconsider such plans were vetoed by the USA The firS: veto was 
issued at a time of increasing tension between Israel and the PNA 
after a unilateral decision was made by Israel to redeploy its 
troops from only 9% of the West Bank. The decision angered not 
only Yasser Arafat, who rejected the proposal, but also Kng Hus- 
sein of Jordan, who accused Netanyahu of being fritent on des- 
troymg* efforts made to restore the peace process. Anti-Israeli 
sentiments intensified throughout the Arab world, but the Arab 
cause continued to be undermined by violent atrocities, includ^ 
the massacre by a Jordanian soldier of seven Israeli schoolgirls 
in Nayarayim, an enclave between Israel and Jordan, on 13 
March. On 14 March King Hussein visited the families of the 
deceased to express his condolences. Israeli intransigence over 
Har Homa prompted the Palestinians to abandon the ‘fraal status’ 
talks, scheduled to begin on 17 March, and on the following day 
construction at the site began. Riots erupted immediately, 
reaching a climax on 21 March when a bomb, planted by Hamas, 
exploded in a Tel-Aviv caf6, killing four and wounding more than 
60 people. Netanyahu accused Arafat of extending an invitation 
to Islamist activists to resume terrorist attacks, and the Israeli 
Cabinet immediately ordered a general closure of the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. At the end ofthe month the League of Arab States 
voted to resume their economic boycott of Israel, suspend moves 
to establish diplomatic relations with that countiy , and withdraw 
from multilateral peace talks. (Jordan, the PNA and Egypt were 
excluded from the legislation owing to their binding bilateral 
agreements with Israel.) On 1 April it was reported that two 
suicide bombers had killed themselves in an attempted attack 
on two buses containing schoolchildren travelling from Jewish 
settlements in the Gaza Strip. Despite the claims of an anony- 
mous caller that the bombers were members of Hamas, bo^ 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad denied responsibility for the attack, 
and the PNA claimed that one of the alleged bombers had been, 
in fact, the victim of an Israeli grenade attack. Meanwhile, in 
New York, Arab states continued to petition the UN General 
Assembly to appeal for a halt to the Har Homa development. On 
7 April Netanyahu met President Clinton in Washington and 
insisted that he would not freeze’ construction. Riots erupted 
in Hebron the following day after a Palestinian was allegedly 
murdered by Jewish settlers. Three people died and more than 
100 were wounded in the clashes. Demonstrations eventually 
subsided at the end of April, when the Gaza Strip and the West 
Bank were reopened. 

The intensity of Palestinian opposition to the construction of 
Jewish settlements became increasingly apparent when, at the 
beginning of May 1997, the Palestinian Minister of Justice, 
Furayh .^u Middayn, announced that the PNA would sentence 
to death any Palestinian who was found to have sold land to Jews. 
This proclamation provoked a spate of unlawful killings: within 
one month three Arab land dealers were reportedly executed by 
a newly established vigilante group called ‘Ihe Guardians of the 
Holy Land’. The extent of renewed Israeli-Palestinian hostility 
was also made evident during May when the USA’s chief Middle 
East negotiator, Dennis Boss, returned to the USA following a 
nine-day mediation initiative in the region, having failed to 
secure any hope of a resumption of peace talks. 

Both the Har Homa construction and the limited redeployment 
of the West Bank supported by the Israeli Government were 
regarded by many as a vitiation ofthe 1993 Declaration of Princi- 
ples. The agreement was further undermined in May 1997 when 
the Minister of National Infrastructure, Ariel Sharon, proposed 
to deny Palestinians the right to driQ for water and suggested 
that Israel should assume authority for one-half of the water 
resources on the West Bank. Hopes for the future resumption of 
the Oslo peace process were fur&er frustrated when the Israeli 
daily newspaper, Ha'aretz, reported the results of a US study 
which claimed that more than 25% of the Jewish settlers’ homes 
in the Gaza Strip and West Bank were uninhabited (although the 
Israeli Central Board of Statistics insisted that only 12% of the 
settlements were unoccupied). The same newspaper later 
reported that Netanyahu’s original plan, evolved within the 
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firework of the Oslo accords, to relinquish an eventual 90% of 
the West Bank had been revised in a new proposal— the so-called 
‘AUon plus’ plan— to a 40% redeployment. 

In mid-June 1997 the US House of Representatives voted in 
favour of recognizing Jerusalem as the undivided capital of Israel 
and of transferring the US embassy there, from Tel-Aviv. Ptesi- 
dent Clinton was reported to have strongly disapproved of the 
vote and of its possible implications for the peace process. The 
decision coincided with violent clashes between Palestinian civil- 
ians and Israeli troops in both Gaza and Hebron: wi thin one week 
more than 150 Palestinians were reportedly shot and wounded. 
Yasser Arafat, fearing Israeli reoccupation of Hebron (where the 
fighting reached a climax at the end of June), assigned 200 police 
officers to patrol the streets. Although the police presence ap- 
peared to be largely successful in Hebron, four police officers were 
arrested by Israeli police outside Nablus on suspicion of con- 
spiring to attack Israeli targets. At the same time the Palestinian 
police force announced the discovery of large stocks of ammuni- 
tion in Beit Sahur on the West Bank, alleged to belong to Hamas. 

JERUSALEM BOMBS THWART HOPES FOR 
RENEWED TALKS 

At the beginning of July 1997 a series of meetings were held 
between l£e US Under-Secretary of State for Political Affairs, 
Thomas Pickering, and Israeli and Palestinian officials, with the 
aim of resuming negotiations between the PNA and the Israeli 
Government. On 28 July both sides announced that peace t alks 
were to be resumed in early August. However on 30 July, the eve 
of a planned visit to Israel by Dennis Ross, two Hamas suicide 
bombers killed 14 civilians and wounded more than 150 others at 
a Jewish market in Jerusalem. The event effectively paralysed 
the peace process: Ross cancelled his visit and Israel immediately 
halted payment of tax revenues to the PNA and closed the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank. The sanctions provoked fiirious protest 
from the Palestinians, as well as widespread international con- 
demnation. Nevertheless Binyamin Netanyahu insisted that res- 
trictions would remain until the PNA demonstrated a 
commitment to combat terrorism. On 18 August 30% of some 
US $50m. in tax revenue owed to the Palestinians was released 
by the Israeli Government. Rather than condemning Palestinian 
political organizations, Arafat convened a two-day forum in 
August during which he publicly embraced Hamas leaders and 
mged them, together with Islamic Jihad, to unite with the Pales- 
tinian people against Israeli policies. On 26 August Hamas 
rejected a request from Palestinian leaders to suspend their 
attacks. Nevertheless, Israel relaxed its dosure of the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip on 1 September, Sanctions were reinforced on 
4 September, however, after a triple suicide bombing took place 
in West Jerusalem, killing eight people (five Israelis and the 
bombers), and wounding more than 150 others. The bombing, 
followed one day later by the death of 12 Israeli commandos 
in Lebanon (see below), prompted warnings from the Israeli 
Security Cabinet that possible military attacks on Palestinian 
and Arab territories might be launched. The security crisis cast 
doubt on the viability of a planned visit by Madeleine Albright, 
US Secretary of State, to the Middle East in mid-September, 
when it was hoped that substantive political issues would be 
discussed. However, Albright’s tour of the region, undertaken 
during 16-15 September, was positively receive^ and renewed 
diplomatic activity resulted, in early October, in the first direct 
discussions between the Israeli Prime Minister and the Palesti- 
nian leader for eight months. 

ISRAELI CASUALTIES IN LEBANON 

The deterioration in relations between Israel and the PNA 
coincided with renewed hostilities in the north of the country, 
after Hezbollah launched their first major rocket attack for 16 
months on civilians in the Israeli town of Kiryat Shmona in 
early August 1997. The barrage, in retaliation for attacks by 
Israeli com man dos in which five Hezbollah members were killed, 
prompted further air-strikes against targets in southern Leba- 
non. Violence escalated and on 18 August the Israeli military 
proxy, the South Lebanon Army (SLA) shelled the Lebanese 
port of Sidon, ki llin g at least six and wounding more than 30 
civihans. Israeli denials of responsibility, claiTning that the 
^ta^ was the sole initiative of the SLA, were rejected by 
Hezbollah. The international monitoring committee convened 


in mid-August in response to the escalating violence but failed 
to achieve a reconciliation. Indeed, any hopes for an immediate 
restoration of peace were shattered when, on 5 September, 12 
Israeli marines, who were alleged to be planning to assassinate 
ShiTte leaders, were killed in the village of Insariyeh, south of 
Sidon. The Israeli commandos were reportedly killed by the 
joint forces of Hezbollah, Amal, and Lebanese soldiers. The 
death toll, the highest since 1985 when troops receded to the 
buffer zone, was expected to have grave implications for 
regional security. 

NETANYAHUS DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 

In addition to the escalating security crisis in the region (see 
above), Netanyahu also faced increasing domestic difficully in 
April 1997, a^r police recommended that he be charged with 
fraud and breach of trust following his appointment in January 
1997 of an undistinguished lawyer, Roni Bar-On, as Attorney- 
General. Bar-On resigned within 12 hours of his appointment 
after it was alleged that his promotion had been made in order 
to facilitate a plea bargain for Aryeh Der’i, leader of the orthodox 
Shas party, who was facing separate corruption charges. There 
were suggestions that in return for Bar-On’s appointment, Der’i 
had pledged Shas party support for the Cabinet’s decision 
regarding the withdrawal from Hebron. In early May Aryeh 
Der’i was indicted for obstruction of justice but Elyaqim Ruben- 
stein, Bar-On’s successor, ruled that, owing to lack of evidence, 
charges would not be brought against Netanyahu. Despite Net- 
anysffiu’s acquittal, there were strong demands for his resigna- 
tion, and lus credibility was furtiaer undermined by the 
resi^ations of the Finance Minister, Dan Meridor, and the 
Minister of Communications, Limor Livnat, who, although 
retaining her ministerial position, resigned from her post as 
Cabinet Spokeswoman. (On 9 July Michael Eitan was approved 
as Minister of Science, following the resignation of Binyamin 
Begin, and Yaacov Ne’eman was appointed Minister of Finance.) 
The extent of Netanyahu’s declining popularity was made appar- 
ent on 21 July, when the Government was defeated by five 
votes in a motion of ‘no confidence’. The Government survived, 
however, since legislation demands that an absolute majonly 
of 61, which was not achieved, is required before change can be 
implemented. 

hi June Ehud Barak, a former cabinet minister and chief of 
staff of the army, won the Labour Party leadership election (to 
replace Shimon Peres), with 51% of the votes. 

FLUCTUATING RELATIONS WITH JORDAN 

On 25 September 1997 two Israeli Mossad agents, travelling on 
forged Canadian passports, were detained in the Jordanian 
capital, Amman, in connection with the attempted assassin- 
ation, by poisoning, of the local Hamas chief, Khalid Meshaal. 
The two ^ents were apprehended by bodyguards at the scene 
of the incident, immediately after the attack In response to the 
incident, which caused severe embarrassment to the Israeli 
Goyemment, Canada withdrew its ambassador to Tel-Aviv, 
while King Hussein of Jordan threatened to try the arrested 
men for murder and to sever diplomatic relations with Israel 
unless the Israeli authorities promptly supplied an antidote for 
the potentially lethd chemical agent used in the attack. The 
antidote was duly dispatched by Israel, and in late September 
diplomats and senior government officials engaged in frantic 
efforts to preserve cordial relations between the two countries. 
In early October the release from Israeli prisons of dozens of 
Arab detainees, including Sheikh Ahmad Yassin, a founder of 
Hamas, was thought to have been negotiated with the Jordanian 
authorities in exchange for the return of the Mossad agents 
apprehended at the scene of the attack. Yassin’s return to Gaza 
on 6 October prompted scenes of .popular jubilation, and proved 
a further embarrassment for Netanyahu, who had persistently 
exhorted the PNA to distance itself from the Hamas leadership. 
The bungled Mossad attempt and its aftermath reportedly cre- 
ated tensions within Netanyahu’s Cabinet; it was alleged that 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, David Levy, and the Minister 
of Defence, Itzhak Mordechai, were furious with Netanyahu for 
not having consulted them over the decision to attempt 
Meshaal’s assassination. However, the Minister of Infrastruc- 
ture, Ariel Sharon, defended the Mme Minister, praising him 
for his leadership during the crisis. Although Sharon’s sympa- 
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thetic intervention surprised many observers (his personal anti- 
pathy towards Netanyahu had been widely reported), some 
reg^ded his timely support for the beleaguered Netanyahu as 
a bid to advance the fortunes of cabinet hardliners (and his 
stewardship of the faction) at the expense of the pragmatists led 
by Levy and Mordechai. The report of a Government-appointed 
commission of investigation into the incident was pubHshed in 
February 1998 and was highly critical of the planning and 
execution of the ‘mission’, though not of the wider strategy. The 
head of Mossad, Maj.-GeSo. Danny Yatom, resigned as a result 
of the report, and was replaced, in March, by Ephraim Halevy, 
a former diplomat. A series of high-level ministerial meetings 
between Jordanian and Israeli delegations (includin g direct 
contacts between Netanyahu and Crown Prince Hassan) were 
conducted in early March, resulting in renewed commitments 
to co-operate in the fields of bilateral trade, water and electricity 
resources and tourism. Netanyahu described the thaw in rela- 
tions between the two sides as ‘a new beginning’. 

INTERNAL PROBLEMS 

An attempt by Netanyahu to consolidate his leadership of Likud 
at a party conference convened in November 1997 prompted a 
crisis within both the party and the governing coalition, after 
the conference endorsed a proposal to reform the electoral 
system. According to the proposed reform, Ldkud candidates 
standing for election to the Knesset would henceforth be selected 
by the party’s 2,700-strong Central Committee (dominated by 
Netanyahu’s supporters) rather than the 200,000 registered 
members of the party. However, following numerous press 
reports that likud party opponents and coalition party members 
alike were considering the creation of new parties in an attempt 
to arrest this consolidation of Netanyahu’s support (at the 
expense of the democratic process), Netanyahu retracted the 
plan, stating that the reform issue would be the subject of a 
future referendum. Meanwhile in November, the Labour Party 
leader, Ehud Barak, was among the speakers to address a crowd 
of some 200,000 Israelis who were commemorating the second 
anniversary of the assassination of It 2 hak Babin. Barak pledged 
to continue Rabin’s pursuit of a Middle East peace. 

REDEPLOYMENT PROPOSALS 

Bilateral negotiations between Israel and Palestinian negoti- 
ators resumed in early November 1997, Israel offered to decel- 
erate its construction of Jewish settlements in return for Pales- 
tinian approval of a plan to delay further redeployments of 
Israeli troops firom the West Bank. At the same time, the Israeli 
Government announced plans to build 900 new housing units 
in the area, fiiistrating both the USA and the PNA. The virtual 
stalemate in the peace process prompted several Arab states to 
boycott the Middle East and North Africa economic conference, 
held in Doha, Qatar, on 16-18 November. Separate peace talks, 
involving Maddeine Albright, Netanyahu and Arafat in mid- 
November, were inconclusive. Albright urged Israel to present 
plans for a significant withdrawal from the West Bank in the 
near future. On 30 November the Israeli Cabinet agreed in 
principle to a partial withdrawal fix)m the West Bank, but 
specified neither its timing nor its scale; implementation would 
be dependent on the PNA meeting its security commitments. 
The withdrawal proposals also affirmed Israel’s ri^t to continue 
'reinforcement of settlements in Judaea and Samaria’. In addi- 
tion to the agreement, the Cabinet undertook to create a team 
of ministers to decide which areas of the West Bank would be 
permanently retained by Israel, before the implementation of 
^e second redeployment. Such a unilateralist initiative directly 
contravened the Oslo accords, which stated that the final settle- 
ment agreement was to be negotiated with the PNA A subse- 
quent statement issued by Lfitud mayors in the West Bank 
settlements expressed support for the principle of ‘separation’ 
in Judaea, Samaria and Gaza. The statement not only bolstered 
Netanyahu’s argument with nationalist hardliners in the 
Knesset (Likud municipal chiefs represented some 80% of 
Jewish settlers in the West Bank) but also marked a significant 
departure for Likud, whidhi had previously adhered ve^ firmly 
to the belief that all of historic P^estine was an indivisible part 
of the Jewish State. However, the Palestinians and much of 
the international community deemed the proposal to be an 
unacceptable departure from the Oslo and Hebron protocols. 


The Labour leader, Ehud Barak, dismissed the Government’s 
proposals as ‘irrelevant’ and the Clinton administration in the 
also signalled that the latest initiative was inadequate. 

INDUSTRIAL UNREST, 1997 

Meanwhile, the stringent fiscal and economic policies being 
pursued by the Minister of Finance, Yaacov Ne’emen, were 
increasingly bringing the Government into confrontation with 
the Histadrut (Israel’s General Federation of Labour). Since his 
appointment, Ne’emen had promoted a campaign of privatiza- 
tion and public-spending cuts, measures which were welcomed 
by the business community but mistrusted by the Histadrut, 
which drew attention to rising unemployment and the threat of 
deteriorating social services. Of particular concern to the unions 
was speculation that Ne’emen was planning to revise the terms 
of new pensions legislation, endorsed by the previous adminis- 
tration, which he considered to be ‘excessively generous’. Ten- 
sions were exacerbated in early December 1997 following 
Ne’emen’s comparison of the critics who were seeking to imder- 
mine his monetary policy to the Palestinian suicide bombers 
who had frustrated recent peace initiatives. Despite issuing an 
apology for the ill-advised comparison, Ne’emen’s confronta- 
tional style appeared to provide the final provocation for the 
organization, by union officials, of a general strike on 3 
December. (A half-day general strike organized on 29 Sep- 
tember, also in protest at the Government’s economic policies, 
had been observed by an estimated 500,000 workers.) The 
industrial action, which was thought to involve some 700,000 
mainly public sector employees, resulted in the closure of gov- 
ernment offices, banks, schools and the Tel-Aviv stock exchange, 
and the suspension of many public transport facilities. 
Employees returned to work on 7 December following assur- 
ances frrom Ne’emen that the fundamental principles of the 
pensions reform proposal would be adhered to by the Likud- 
led coalition. 

THE COALITION WEAKENED 

Evidence of further divisions within the coalition emerged at 
the end of December 1997, prior to the 1998 budget vote, 
effectively a demonstration of confidence in the Prime Minister. 
In order to muster the necessary support, Netanyahu granted 
concessions to various parties, in particular to right-wing mem- 
bers of the coalition. These included such financial rewards as 
increased funding for construction on the West Bank and for 
Orthodox schools. Opposition parties claimed that the Prime 
Minister had bribed coalition members in order to remain in 
power. David Levy, the leader of Gesher, also denounced the 
budget, claiming it to be an infringement of social principles; 
and on 4 January 1998 Levy resigned and Gesher vrithdrew 
from the Grovemment, attributing ^e departure to dissatisfac- 
tion with the budget and vrith the slow rate of progress in the 
peace talks. The withdrawal of Gesher left Ne^yahu with a 
majority of 61-59, and prompted speculation about the (jOV- 
emment’s imminent collapse. However, on the following day 
the budget was approved by a 58-52 majority. Later in the same 
month tiie Deputy Prime Minister and Minster of Education, 
Culture and Spori;, Zevulun Hammer (the leader of the NRP), 
died. His cabinet responsibilities were assumed by Itzhak Levi, 
the NRP Minister of Transport and Energy. Levi was confinned 
as Minister of Education and Culture, and of Religious Affairs 
(as well as the new NRP leader) in February; he was replaced 
as Minister of Transport and Energy by Shaul Yahalom, also of 
the NRP. Plans to form a government of national unity for a 
period of six months, proposed by Shimon Peres, were rejected 
after the former Labour leader failed to secure sufficient support 
from party members. In October Ariel Sharon was appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and was to retain his duties as 
Minister of National Infrastructure for a further three months. 
Sharon’s promotion was widely regarded as an attempt by 
Netanyahu to secure the support of settler groups and right- 
wing nationalists, since he was known to be opposed to redeploy- 
ment from a further 13% of the West Bank. 

REJECTION OF US REDEPLOYMENT PROPOSALS 

The departure of David Levy from the Cabinet reinforced a 
perceived shift to the right in the balance of power in the Israeli 
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Government, and increased US concerns over the ftiture of the 
peace process. A visit to Israel and the Occupied Territories 
undertaken by Dennis Ross on 6-9 January 1998 failed to ease 
relations between the Israelis and the Palestinians sufficiently 
to prep^ for negotiations on further Israeli redeployment. 
Indeed, ignoring the exhortations of the US Secretary of State 
to suspend all construction activities in the Occupied Territories, 
the Israeli Government annoimced expansion plans for two West 
Bank settlements during Ross’s visit. Netanyahu responded 
to criticism of these decisions by asserting that the Israeli 
Government was not bound to cease settlement activity by the 
terms of the Oslo accords. In January President Clinton invited 
Netanyahu and Arafat to attend separate meetings in Wash- 
ington, DC, on 20 and 22 of the month respectively. Prior to 
discussions with the President and the Secretary of State, 
Netanyahu attended a series of high-profile meetings with pro- 
Israeli opponents of the Clinton administration, including the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Newt Gingrich, and 
other senior Republicans. Dming the discussions with President 
Clinton, Netanyahu reportedly rejected a US proposal for a 
phased second redeployment fi:x)m the West Bank involving 
of the territory (a proposal which Arafat was reported 
to have reluctantly agreed to, despite initial indications that 
the PNA would not contemplate acceptance of redeployment 
from less than 30% of the land), in return for the Palestinians’ 
further revision of the Palestinian National Charter and fulfil- 
ment of Israeli security requirements. 

Netanyahu was insistent that any second stage of redeploy- 
ment would have to involve less than 10% of the territory. 'Die 
Israeli Prime Minister’s departure from the USA coincided with 
the announcement in Israel of the finalization of a $l,400m. 
loan agreement with the US Government and the delivery, firom 
the USA, of two highly advanced combat aircraft, purchased 
under favourable terms. By late Janu^ it was reported that 
direct contacts between the Palestinian delegation and the 
Israeli Prime Minister had been broken off. In late March 
the Israeli Cabinet rejected a new US proposal, delivered in 
Jerusalem by Dennis Ross, for an IsraeH withdrawal from 
sH^tly more than 13% of West Bank territory, prompting US 
Secretary of State Albright to state that the peace process was 
on the verge of collapse, indicating that the Ul^ was considering 
ending its involvement as a mediator. It was increasingly ap- 
parent that even if agreement could be reached between the 
Palestinians and the Israelis on the scale of a proposed second 
redeployment fmm the West Bank, the issue of whether the 
withdrawal should take place prior to the commencement of 
‘final status’ talks remained far more contentious. 

WEIZMAN RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 

On 4 March 1998 the Knesset re-elected Ezer Weizman as 
President for a further five-year term, by 63 votes to 49. 
Weizman defeated Shaul Amor, a likud member of the Knesset 
whose candidacy had been sponsored by Prime Minister Netan- 
yahu. 

PROPOSED WITHDRAWAL FROM LEBANON 

In late 1997 and early 1998 Israel’s Minister of Defence, Itzhak 
Mordechai, indicated that Israel would be prepared to withdraw 
from Lebanon, in accordance with UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion ^5 (of March 1978), but with Ihe stipulation that Lebanon 
provide gi^antees of the security of Israel’s northern border. 
On 1 April 1998 the Israeli Security Cabinet voted to adopt 
resolution 425, on this condition. However, Lebanon empha- 
sized that the resolution demanded an unconditional 
withdrawal, and stated that neither would it be able to guar- 
antee Israel’s immumty from attack, nor would it be prepared 
to deploy the Lebanese army in southern Lebanon for this 
purpose; furthermore, Lebanon could not support the continued 
presence there of the SLA (whose integration with the Lebanese 
amy was sou^t by the Israelis). Concern was also expressed 
that a u nilate ral ■'^thdrawal firom Lebanon in the absence of a 
comprehensive Middle East peace settlement might foment 
regional instability. Israel’s demand that Hezbollah be disarmed 
prior te any Israeh withdrawal was, moreover, unacceptable 
not <^y to Lebanon but also to Syria, which regarded its support 
for the resistance in southern Lebanon as essential leverage in 
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its efforts to secure a parallel Israeli withdrawal firom the 
Golan Heights. 

INCREASED EU INVOLVEMENT 

In early 1998 the European Commission published a detailed 
report on EU policies towards the Middle East, urging the 
adoption of a higher profile in the peace process. The report was 
M^y critical of Israeli policies towards the PNA, and made 
particular reference to ‘obstacles to trade and economic activity* 
being responsible for economic deterioration in Palestinian 
areas. In February the President of the European Commission, 
Jacques Santer, visited the Middle East and questioned Israel’s 
obstructionism towards economic development in tiie West Bank 
and Gaza, and, in particular, its blocking of a firee-trade agree- 
ment between the EU and the PNA. Although Santer ruled out 
the imposition of any form of EU sanctions against Israel, this 
concession did little to allay Likud’s traditional suspicions of 
Europe. In March the British Secretary of State for Foreign 
and Commonwealth Affairs, Robin Cook, visited Israel and the 
Occupied Territories, representing the UK presidency of ^e 
EU. A proposed visit by Cook to the site of the Har Homa 
settlement in the company of Faisal Husseini, the PNA Minister 
with Responsibility for Jerusalem Affairs was declared ‘unac- 
ceptable’ by Netanyahu. Cook eventually agreed to be escorted 
to Har Homa by Israel’s Cabinet Secretary, David Naveh, a 
compromise that satisfied neither the Israelis nor the Palestin- 
ians. Cook subsequently travelled to East Jerusalem where he 
raet Husseini and laid a wreath to commemorate ^e Palestinian 
victims of the 1948 massacre at Deir Yassin. Netanyahu res- 
ponded by cancelling a planned dinner engagement with Cook 
and cutting short another scheduled meeting to a symbolic 15 
minutes. Relations between Europe and Israel deteriorated 
farther in June 1998 after the Commission instructed Israel 
not to award ‘made in Israel’ certificates to goods originating 
firom Israeli settlements in the Occupied Territories, as these 
were not entitled to receive the tax exemptions intended for 
goods produced in the State of Israel The Commission also 
instructed Israeli exporters to desist jfrom claiming that goods 
made by Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza originated in 
Israel. In late June EU foreign ministers met in Luxembourg 
and urged Israel to provide ‘clarification’ of its application of 
^e EC’s ‘rules of origin’ regulations. The British Prime Min- 
ister, Tony Blair, visited Israel and the Occupied Territories as 
part of a tour of the Middle East undertaken in April. Blair 
invited Netanyahu and Arafat to attend talks in London, sched- 
uled for the following month, in an attempt to break the deadlock 
over redeployment. 

LIMITED POPULARITY SUSTAINED AND 

REDEPLOYMENT TALKS REACTIVATED 
Netanyahu’s rejectionist position with regard to redeployment 
was unpopular with centrists within the governing co^ition, as 
well as wite broad sections of the Israeli public. (In April 1998 
the Council for Peace and Security, an influential grouping of 
retired senior officers finm the army, police and security ser- 
vices, placed a fuU page advertisement in the Israeli press 
supporting a withdrawal firom 10%-13% of the West Bank.) 
However, threats made by Itzhak Mordechai to resign as Min- 
ister of Defence over the lack of movement on the redeployment 
tesue were not carried out as Netanyahu maintained his lead 
in the opinion polls. The Israeli Premier’s buoyancy was aided 
by ongoing d^array within the Labour Party. Barak’s decision 
to court the right-wing vote had caused dismay and disaffection 
among many party members, and support for the party conse- 
quently declined. In May he made a highly controversial visit 
to two ultra-nationalist settlements, once considered hostile 
territory for Labour officials, where he pledged strong support 
for the settlement movement. Following the tour his chief aide, 
Tsali Iteshef, resided stating that there was currently little 
ideologic^ dispanly between the Likud and Labour leaders. 

At the beginning of May 1998 Israeli and Palestinian leaders 
met US Se^etary of State, Madeleine Albright, for separate 
talks, held in London, aimed at reactivating negotiations con- 
cerning redeplo 3 niient. The discussions ended inconclusively but 
with a further invitation for Israeli and Palestinian delegations 
to visit Waslpgton in mid-May for another round of talks with 
President Clinton and the US Department of State. Once 
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thes6 tal ks concluded with no obvious s ig n of progress but 
not before Netanyahu had again demonstrated to the Clinton 
administration the depth of support in the US Congress for his 
own Grovemment and its uncompromising security agenda. 

RENEWED FRICTION IN JERUSALEM 

Developments in Jerusalem also served to sustain &ictions 
between the US and Israeli Governments: at the end of May 
1998 a Jewish settler organization began constructing a new 
religious complex on disputed land in the Muslim quarter of East 
Jerusalem’s Old City. (The site had previously been occupied 
by a Palestinian charitable organization, but dwellings were 
demolished by the Jerusalem municipality on the grounds that 
they had been built illegally.) According to press reports, the 
head of the group had met with Netanyahu, Ariel Sharon and 
Israel’s police chief, Yehuda Wilk, prior to commencement of 
the building work, prompting speculation that there had been 
high-level government collusion with the settler operation. 
Peace groups promptly condemned the settler activity and a 
protest march to the site by Palestinian parliamentarians 
erupted into violence, with several of the politicians sustaining 
ityuiies. Building work was suspended in June after a res- 
training order was obtained from the Antiquities Authority on 
the grounds that the Old City walls were being damaged. The 
settlers agreed to abandon the construction, on condition that 
they would be able to submit a tender to build a religious school 
and 12 apartments after the Antiquities Authority had surveyed 
the site. In the mean time it was agreed that the settlers would 
guard the site during excavation work. James Rubin, spokesman 
for Madeleine Albright, denounced the Israeli settlers and their 
supporters for undermining the creation of an environment 
necessary for any Israeli-Palestinian reconciliation. In mid-June 
Jerusalem once again became a focus of iutemational concern 
after Netanyahu won cabinet approval for a draft plan to widen 
the municipal boundaries of Jerusalem to encompass suburbs 
lying to the west of the city and also part of the territory of the 
West Bank. The Prime Minister attempted to avert criticism of 
the proposals by describiug them as being aimed principally at 
rationalizing service provision and tax efficiency; nevertheless, 
he conceded that his strategic goal was to guaranty *an absolute 
Jewish mfigority of at least 70%’ in the dty. The PNA complained 
that the proposals would alter the demography of the city by 
increasing the Jewish population by 30,000, and also expressed 
fears that the plan was the precursor to the eventual elusion 
of city boundaries to incorporate such large urban settlements 
as Ma’aleh Edomin (an eventuality that would effectively split 
the West Bank in two). A decision by the Jerusalem and Ma’aleh 
Edomin municipalities to create a joint industrial zone in a 
strategic location between the borders of their jurisdictions had 
already heightened suspicions of Israel’s long-term intentions. 

BREAKTHROUGH ON REDEPLOYMENT? 

By mid-1998 US exasperation with Israeli procrastination and 
intransigence had become increasingly apparent. Speaking at 
a news conference with the Egyptian MLoister of Foreign Affairs 
on 10 July, Madeleine Alb^ht stated that the existing stale- 
mate ‘couldn’t go on indefinitely’. Three days later James Rubin 
blamed Israel for sustaining the impasse and urged the Israeli 
Government to work with the Palestinians, who according to 
Rubin were willing to reactivate discussions. On 19 July Israeli 
negotiators met tiieir Palestinian counterparts directly for the 
first substantive talks in many months. After three days, how- 
ever, Arafat withdrew his team, accusing the Israeli side of 
creating ‘obscure formulations’ on the US initiative. According 
to Isradi press reports the Palestinians had been angered by 
an Israeli proposition that 3% of the 13.1% of the West Bank 
territory subject to discussion under the US proposals should 
be transformed into a ‘nature reserve* on which botii Palestinian 
and Israeli construction would be prohibited. In late July a 
prominent Likud Enesset member and former intelligence chief, 
Gideon Ezra, exacerbated existing tensions by stating on Israeli 
television that Netanyahu wanted the ‘final status’ negotiations 
to continue for a TYiim'TmiTn of 15 years in order to test Palestinian 
goodwill. Speculation that an unexpected breakthrough had 
been achieved on the issue of redeployment emerged in late 
September following renewed contacts between the Israeli and 
Palestinian leaders at a US-mediated meeting in Washington, 


DC. The adoption of a more conciliatoiy stance by both sides in 
early October encouraged hopes for significant progress at a new 
round of talks convened in mid-October at the Wye Plantation in 
Maryland (see below), near Washington, DC. 

NO PROGRESS ON THE SYRIA TRACK 

The possibility of a resumption of peace negotiations between 
Israel and Syria emerged after it was reported that the two 
countries had agreed to a French initiative to resume dialogue, 
based on an Israeli acceptance of the ‘land-for-peace’ formffia 
and Syrian acceptance of Israel’s security needs. However, prior 
to a visit to Paris by the Syrian President, Hafiz al-Assad, in 
mid-July 1998, it was reported that Netanyahu had retracted 
his decision to accept the French initiative, reportedly owing to 
opposition firom coalition partners. Later in July the Knesset 
gave preliminary approv^ to a biQ which would require a 
majority vote in the Knesset and a referendum to be held prior 
to allowing an Israeli withdrawal from either the Golan Heights 
or Jerusalem. The legislation, which was fiercely denounced in 
Syria, was finally passed in January 1999. 

Syria, Iran, Iraq and Egypt were among a number of Middle 
Eastern states to react angrily to joint military exercises, code- 
named ‘Reliant Mermaid’, conducted by Israeli, Turkish and US 
forces in the Mediterranean in January 1998. 

THE WYE RIVER MEMORANDUM 

The Wye Plantation talks began on 15 October 1998, foUovTing 
a ceremonial meeting at the White House between President 
Clinton, Yasser Arafat and Binyamin Netanyahu. The intensive 
nine-day talks were conducted behind a US-imposed media 
‘blackout’, although the Israeli and Palestinian spokesmen fre- 
quently leaked their positions to the press. US negotiators 
included Secretary of State Albright, Special Envoy Ross and 
the Director of the CIA, George Tenet; President Clinton spent 
an estimated 70 hours in discussions. President Mubarak of 
Egypt and King Hussein of Jordan were kept informed of pro- 
gress in the tal k s, the latter playing a significant role as medi- 
ator. On 23 October Arafat and Netanyahu signed the Wye 
River Memorandum (see Documents on Palestine, p. 142) in the 
presence of President Clinton and King Hussein. In essence, 
the Memorandum outlined a three-month timetable for the 
implementation of earlier agreements, notably the Interim 
Agreement of 28 September 1995 and the Hebron Protocol of 
15 January 1997. 'Ihe signing of the agreement ended a 19- 
month deadlock in the Israeli-Palestinian track of the peace 
process, and was achieved in spite of a grenade attack carried 
out by Hamas on 19 October in Beersheba (in which at least 60 
people were iiyured), which had threatened to bring about the 
collapse of negotiations. Under the terms of the agreement 
(based on a land-for-security* exchange), Israel agreed to rede- 
ploy its troops frnm 13.1% of the West Bank (in three stages), 
while the Palestinians agreed to intensity measures to guar- 
antee Israel’s security by eradicating terrorist activity and rev- 
ising the Palestinian National Charter. Both sides also agreed 
to the immediate resumption of ‘final status’ talks (which were 
originally scheduled to have begun in May 1996), with the aim 
of concluding a permanent agreement by 4 May 1999, and made 
commitments to refrain from taking any unilateral actions that 
would alter the status of the West Bank or Gaza. 

REACTION TO THE MEMORANDUM 

On Netanyahu’s return to Israel on 25 October 1998, Jewish 
settlers organized demonstrations in the West Bank to protest 
against the signing of the Wye Memorandum. In an attempt to 
reassure settler groups, the Israeli Prime Minister announced 
plans to proceed with settlement expansion, declaring on 26 
October that Israel’s commitments under the terms of the Wye 
Memorandum did not preclude the construction of new settle- 
ments or the confiscation of Palestinian land. At the end of 
October Netanyahu approved the construction of some 1,025 
new housing units at the Har Homa settlement in East Jeru- 
salem. In tile days following the Wye agreement the PNA 
appeared to be takmg immediate action to meet its obligations 
on security issues, provoking occasional riots and prompting 
accusations of human ri^ts abuses in the West Bank and Gaza. 
However, on 27 October Netanyahu postponed cabinet and 
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lesset ratification of the Memorandum, claiming that the 
lestimans were already failing to meet their obligations. On 
November, following considerable US pressure, the Israeli 
ibinet finally reconvened and approved the Memorandum by 
najority of eight votes to four (with several abstentions). Four 
evious scheduled meetings had been postponed owing to a 
idde bombing by Islamic Jihad in central Jerusalem on 6 
)vember and Israeli fears of further terrorist attacks. Netan- 
hu angered the Palestinian authorities by attaching a number 
conditions to Israel’s approval of the Memorandum (primarily 
e annulment of those clauses in the Palestinian National 
larter concerning Israel’s destruction), and by threatening 
Fective Israeli annexation of areas of the West Bank if Pales- 
nan statehood were to be declared unilaterally on 4 May 1999 
move whidi Arafat had long been threatening to make). 

IMPUaVIENTATION OF THE FIRST STAGE OF WYE 

Q 17 November 1998 the Israeli Knesset ratified the Wye 
emorandum by 75 votes to 19. Three days later the Israeli 
ovemment implemented the first stage of renewed redeploy- 
ent firom the West Bank, also releasing 250 Palestinian pris- 
lers and signing a protocol allowing for the inauguration of 
1 international airport at Gaza. 

DISSOLUTION OF THE KNESSET 

uring December 1998 it became increasingly evident that 
visions within Netanyahu’s party and coalition over imple- 
entation of the Wye Memorandum were making effective 
wemment untenable. Attempts to rescue the coalition (and 
lereby avoid an early general election) by offering to reappoint 
avid Levy to the Government were fimstrated when the Gesher 
ader refosed the terms proposed by Netanyahu. Moreover, 
1 16 December Yaacov Ne’eman, the Minister of Finance, 
mounced his resignation, stating that the coalition was no 
nger functioning. On 21 December Netanyahu was forced to 
ipport an opposition motion demanding the dissolution of the 
nesset and the organization of early elections to the legislature 
id premiership in the spring of 1999. A general election was 
ibsequently scheduled for 17 May. 

SUSPENSION OF PEACE PROCESS 

lere was considerable unrest in the West Bank and Gaza 
ior to a visit by President Clinton in mid-December 1998. 
■destinians demonstrated in support of almost 700 of their 
isoners who began a nine-day hunger strike to protest against 
rael’s failure to honour commitments agreed at the Wye Plan- 
tion to release Palestinians detained on political (rather than 
Lminal) charges. On 14 December Clinton attended a meeting 
the PLO’s Palestine National Council (PNC), at whidi the 
moval ffom the Palestinian National Charter of aU clauses 
eking Israel’s destruction was reaffirmed. President Clinton 
so attended the formal inauguration of the new airport at 
aza. At a meeting between Clinton, Arafat and Netanyahu at 
e Erez checkpoint during Clinton’s visit, Netanyahu reiterated 
icosations that the Palestinians had not adequately addressed 
eir security conunitments and announced that he would not 
lease Palestinian prisoners considered to have hlood on their 
mds’. Netanyahu also demanded that Arafat renounce his 
tention to declare Palestinian statehood in May 1999. Arafat, 
r his part, conveyed his own security concerns and reasserted 
imands for a "freeze’ on the construction of Jewish settlements 
disputed territory. Following the meeting Netanyahu 
mounced that the second phase of Israeli troop deployment 
ivisaged by the Wye Memorandum, s^eduled for 18 
ecember, would not be undertaken. (Dn 20 December the 
nesset voted to suspend implementation of the Wye Memo- 
mdum. In late December Hamas leader Sheikh Ahmad Yassin 
as released from house arrest in Gaza. Yassin had been 
etained as part of a higjh-profile initiative by the PNA security 
ffces to subdue Hamas activists following a failed suicide bomb 
fctack on settler schoolduldren in late October. 

SETTLEMENT PROGRAMME CONTINUES 

/ithin three weeks of the signing of the Wye Memorandum, in 
lid-November 1998 the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ariel 
>haron, had publicly called upon settler groups to ‘grab’ as 


much West Bank land as possible to prevent it from rema inin g 
in Arab hands. In mid-1999 it was estimated that since the Wye 
agreement, Israel had established 17 new liiUtop* settlements 
in the West Bank, all located close to areas specified for transfer 
to the PNA under the terms of the accord. 

ELECTION CAMPAIGN 

Following the vote to dissolve the Knesset (see above), Israel’s 
politicians embarked upon an election campaign that further 
undermined the political stability of the country, prompting the 
emergence of several new political parties and considerable 
realignment of political allegiances. The disintegration of Likud 
continued, as Netanyahu’s leadership was challenged by senior 
party members, including Binyamin Begin, the son of Menahem 
Begin, who left Likud to form his own right-wing party (New 
Herut). On 23 January Netanyahu dismissed the Minister of 
Defence, Itzhak Mordechai, after the latter had discussed the 
formation of a new centrist party with the former Army Chief 
of Staff, Amnon Lipkin-Shahak, and the former Likud Minister 
of Finance, Dan Meridor; tiiey were subsequently joined by the 
outgoing mayor of Tel-Aviv, ]^ni Milo, another of Netanyahu’s 
former allies. (Mordechai had been Mghly critical of Netan- 
yahu’s inability to negotiate with the Palestinians.) On 26 
January Mordechai became the leader of the new Centre Party, 
which hoped to attract the support of moderate, centrist Israelis, 
appealing in particular to secular and middle-class voters. Mor- 
dechai also joined Ehud Bai^ Binyamin Begin, Azmi Bishara 
(an Arab Israeli) and Rabbi Israel Bagad in tiie contest for the 
premiership. Meanwhile, on 27 January Netanyahu appointed 
Moshe Arens as Minister of Defence. On 23 February Meir 
Shitrit, Likud’s Knesset leader, became Minister of Finance. A 
furtiier humiliation for Netanyahu was the decision of his former 
foreign minister, Gesher leader David Levy, to enter into an 
alliance with the Labour leader, Ehud Barak. By the end of 
March 1999 a record 33 parties had registered with Israel’s 
Central Election Committee. 

DEATH OP KING HUSSEIN OF JORDAN 

Following the death of King Hussein of Jordan on 7 February 
1999, Israeli fiags were fiown at half-mast and Israeli news- 
papers carried portraits of the King, together with eulogizing 
obituaries. Netanyahu attended ]^g Hussein’s fime^ in 
Amman, although Hussein, who was a personal friend of Itzhak 
Rabin, was never on good terms with Netanyahu, believing 
him to have undermined the peace process. King Hussein was 
genuinely popular in Israel and there was a sense of loss among 
the Israeli people, together with a sense of apprehension about 
the future direction of Jordan under its new King, Abdullah H. 
Nevertheless, following the death of Hussein, Moshe Arens 
stated that he expected there to be ‘continuity’ in Israel’s rela- 
tions with Jordan. A bilateral agreement signed in December 
1998 had, for the first time, allowed foreign airhnes en route to 
Jordan to travel through Israeli airspace. However, during 1999 
an ongoing dispute over Israel’s proposals to reduce, by 40%, 
its supply of water to Jordan (in contravention of the terms of 
the 1994 peace treaty) in order to compensate for a shortage of 
rainfall in Israel contributed to a slight deterioration in rela- 
tions. 

RELATIONS WITH WESTERN STATES 

In early 1999 relations between the Israeli Government and the 
USA also continued to deteriorate. In early January it was 
reported that US Secretapr of State Albright had signalled her 
disinclination to meet Ariel Sharon during a visit to the USA, 
owing to US frustration with Israel’s suspension of the peace 
process. Moreover, the Clinton administration threatened to 
withhold US $l,200m. promised to Israel to cover the cost of its 
redeployment in the West Bank (in accordance with a bilateral 
agreement signed shortly after the Wye Memorandum, while 
speculating that it might soon award $400m. in aid to the PNA 
'file US authorities urged Israel to reactivate the peace process 
by complying with the terms of the Wye agreement. Clinton 
farther angered Israelis by refusing, for several months, to hold 
a private meeting with Netanyahu, while agreeing to meet 
Arafat at the White House on 23 March to discuss Arafat’s 
threatened unilateral declaration of Palestinian statehood on 4 
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May. (The declaration was postponed on 29 April, following 
intense international pressure.) 

Meanwhile, relations between Israel and the EU deteriorated 
once again, largely as a result of EU annoyance over Likud’s 
settlement expansion programme, which the EU deemed to be 
illegal, and also owing to continuing disagreement over the 
status of Jerusalem. In mid-March 1999 the EU strongly con- 
demned ofdcial Israeli instructions to foreign delegations not to 
visit Orient House, the PLO’s de facto headquarters in Jeru- 
salem. Earlier in the month the German Government, which 
was responsible for the EU presidency at that time, made official 
representations to Ariel Sharon, emphasizing the fact that the 
EU regarded Jerusalem as a corpus separatum in accordance 
with the terms of UN Resolution 181 (1947), and was therefore 
outside Israeli sovereignty. The EU communication provok^ a 
condemnatory response from the Israeli (xovemment, and in 
mid-March a cabinet resolution reaffirmed Israel’s sovereignty 
over a \mited Jerusalem’, while Sharon declared the UN resolu- 
tion to be ‘null and void’. 

PROTEST BY ULTRA-ORTHODOX JEWS 

On 14 February 1999 some 200,000 ultra-Orthodox Jews staged 
a mass prayer meeting in front of the Supreme Court in Jeru- 
salem, in protest against recent rulings by the judiciary which, 
they claimed, amounted to religious persecution. It was claimed 
that the influence of Orthodoxy in many areas of civil law, 
including those governing marriage and exemption from mili- 
tary service would be severely undermined by the pronounce- 
ments. Earlier in the month the spiritual leader of the ultra- 
Orthodox Shas party, Rabbi Ovaffia Yosef, had been fiercely 
critical of Aharon Ba]^, the President of the Supreme Court. 
Secular Jews held a counter-demonstration in Jerusalem on the 
same day. 

CONVICTION OF DERT 

In March 1999 the Shas party leader, Aryeh DeFi (a dose 
assodate of Prime Minister Netanyahu and an invaluable ally 
in the Likud-led coalition), was found guilty of bribery, fraud 
and breach of public trust by the Jerusdem District Court (see 
above). Der’i immediately announced his intention to appeal to 
the Supreme Court against the verdict. Although on 15 April 
he was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment and asked to pay 
a 250,000-shekel fine, the District Court ruled that DeFi’s 
sentence would be suspended until after the outcome of his 
appeal, thus enabling the Shas leader to campaign for the 17 
May general election. In mid-June, however, Der^i resigned as 
Chairman of Shas. 

NEW LABOUR COALITION 

By mid-May 1999 Ehud Barak and Binyamin Netanyahu were 
the only remaining candidates for the premiership, four nomin- 
ated contestants having withdrawn their candidacy. Following 
a decision by Itzhak Mordechai to transfer his support to Barak, 
who in late March had established the ‘One Israel’ movement 
(including Gesher and the moderate Meimad party), victory for 
the Labour leader appeared to be assured. On 17 May Ehud 
Barak was elected Prime Minister with 56.08% of the votes 
cast, compared with 43.92% for Netanyahu, In the elections to 
the Israeli Knesset, Barak’s One Israel grouping secured 26 
seats, while Likud’s strength declined from 32 seats to 19. Shas, 
meanwhile, increased its representation from 10 to 17 seats. The 
newly-elected Knesset contained an unprecedented 15 factions. 
Some 78.8% of Israel’s 4.3m.-strong electorate were reported to 
have participated in the elections. 

In an unexpected move, Netanyahu conceded defeat less than 
40 minutes s^r the close of votog, when exit polls indicated a 
sizeable defeat for the Likud leader. Netanyahu subsequently 
resigned from both the Knesset and the likud leadership. In 
late May 1999 Ariel Sharon (whose indictment on ch^es 
relating to bribery, witness-tampering and obstruction of justice 
had been recommended by an Israeli pohce spokesman in April) 
became Chairman of the Likud party; Shsuon’s position was 
confirmed following a party ballot on 3 September. 

The election campaign had been bitter and divisive. Most 
observers believed that the election was lost by Netanyahu and 
Likud, rather than won by the One Israel movement. Netanyahu 


had become increasingly unpopular and had disappointed sigm- 
ficant sections of his traditional support base, particularly right- 
wing nationalists and settler groups. Furthermore, many in 
Israel’s business community attributed responsibility for the 
economic recession on his ‘freezing’ of the peace process and his 
monetarist policies. (In October 1998 the Ministry of Finance 
reported 1998 as being Israel’s worst economic p^ormance of 
the decade.) 

Despite having gained no overall msyority in the Knesset, 
Ehud Barak had, by Israeli standards, received a clear mandate 
to form a broad coalition government that would attempt to 
restart the staged Middle East peace process, tackle the 
secular-religious rift in Israeli society and seek to improve 
Israel’s economy. TTie Prime Minister-Elect was, however, 
careful not to commit himself to more than a pledge to seek a 
formula for regional peace. In his victory speech of 18 May 1999, 
Barak stated that he would observe four ‘security red lines’ 
concerning the Palestinian track: Jerusalem would remain 
under Israeli sovereignty, there would be no return to the pre- 
1967 borders; most West Bank settlers would stay in settlements 
under Israeli sovereignty (although in early June Barak pledged 
to establish no new settlements); and no ‘ffireign armies’ would 
be based west of the Jordan river. The last stage of the Oslo 
process, the ‘final status’ talks, were expected to begin shortly 
after the formation of a new Israeli government. 

On 6 July 1999, after making Ml use of the 45 interim 
days allowed by law and following complex negotiations, Barak 
presented his Cabinet to the Knesset. He had formed a broad- 
based coalition, with the inclusion of the Centre Party, Shas, 
Meretz, Israel B’Ahyah and the NRP in ministerial positions 
(talks with Likud having collapsed). Although largely honouring 
his election pledges, aU indications were that frie new Prime 
Minister intended to maintain firm control of his ministries: the 
most influential posts were reserved for himself (Barak was 
also appointed Minister of Defence) and for loyalists such as 
David Levy of Gesher, who became Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Itzhak Mordechai was made one of three Deputy Prime Minis- 
ters (the others being David Levy and Binyamin Ben-Eliezer of 
One Israel) and was awarded the transport portfolio. In early 
August legislation to expand the Israeli Cabinet from 18 to 23 
ministers was adopted, despite opposition from Barak’s own 
Minister of Justice, Yossi Beilin, and j5x)m the new Knesset 
Speaker, Avraham Burg. Despite the formation of a fairly broad 
coalition, Barak received criticism from women’s groups and 
Arab Israelis, who claimed that they were under-represented. 
The new Cabinet included only two women, at the environment 
and immigrant absorption posts, and no Arab Israelis (althou^ 
on 5 August there was a minor reshuffie in whi<± Nawaf 
Masalha was named as Deputy Foreign Minister). Barak’s coali- 
tion could expect to receive the support of a vast msgority in the 
Knesset: not only from its 75 represented members, but also 
from an additional 10 members representing Arab parties. (In 
an overtly conciliatory gesture, in July 1999 the Speaker of 
the Palestinian Legislative Council (PLC), Ahmad Quray, was 
invited by Avraham Burg to address the Knesset— the fii^t 
visit to the Israeli parliament by a leading Palestinian official.) 

ISRAEU WITHDRAWAL FROM LEBANON? 

Israel’s costly occupation of southern Lebanon grew increasingly 
impopular during the spring of 1999. On the night of 22-23 
February three Israeli army officers were killed during fighting 
with Hezbollah guerrillas inside Israel’s ‘security zone’: these 
were Israel’s first fatalities of 1999 in southern Lebanon. Some 
23 Israeli soldiers were killed in the zone during 1998. On 28 
February Brig.-Gen. Erez Gerstein, the commander of the Israeli 
army’s Raison unit with the SLA, was killed (together with 
three other Israelis) by a HezboUah roadside bomb inside the 
‘security zone’: Gerstein was the most senior Israeli officer to 
be killed in Lebanon since the 1982 occupation. This loss was a 
particular blow to ffie morale of the Israeli army, which res- 
ponded by launching its heaviest air bombardments against 
Lebanon since the 1996 ‘Grapes of Wrath’ operation, and the two 
sides teetered on the brink of another major conflict. However, 
Israel’s Mnister of Defence, Moshe Arens, stated that Israel 
had no intention of escalating the conflict as long as the Syrians 
refrained from encouraging Hezbollah rocket attacks on nor- 
thern Israel. Meanwhile, on 18 February it was reported that 
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Israeli forces had annexed the village of Amoun, located just 
outside the ‘security zone’. Amoun was subsequently ‘liberated’ 
from Israeli control by Lebanese students, dthou^ in mid- 
April Israel was reported to have reannexed the village. 

In mid-April 1999 Arens announced that 80% of Israel’s army 
posts in southern Lebanon had been transferred to the SL^ 
thus enabling additional Israeli troops to withdraw from their 
‘security zone’. In mid-May, for the first time, senior Israeli 
commanders in southern Lebanon urged an immediate 
withdrawal. Meanwhile, the new Israeli Prime Minister-Elect, 
Ehud Barak, was reminded of his campaign pledge that, if 
elected, he would remove the IDF from Lebanon by June 2000. 
In early June 1999 the SLA completed a unilateral withdrawal 
from the Jezzine enclave, north of the ‘security zone’. However, 
in late June Barak was reportedly angered when the outgoing 
Netanyahu administration laundaed a massive series of air 
attacks on Lebanon, destroying Beirut’s main power station, a 
number of bridges and a communications centre. The raids, 
undertaken in response to Hezbollah rocket attacks on northern 
Israel, were reported to be the largest carried out by Israel since 
1996. On 15 July Barak announced that he would propose to 
his Cabinet a unilateral withdrawal from Lebanon if no peace 
accord had been reached (in the context of an agreement with 
Syria over the Golan Heights) within one year. 

NEGOTIATIONS ON THE SYRIAN AND 
PALESTINIAN TRACKS 

When Ehud Barak won the Israeli elections in May 1999, he 
and President Assad of Syria exchanged words of mutual esteem 
unprecedented for an Israeli and a Syrian leader. Speaking at 
the inauguration of the new Israeli Cabinet on 6 July, Barak 
promised to negotiate a bilateral peace with Syria, bas^ on UN 
Resolutions 242 and 338. Observers interpreted ttds as a signal 
to Damascus of his iutention to return most of the occupied 
Golan Heights in exchange for peace and normalized relations. 
Shortly aj^r the formation of 1^ Government, Barak began a 
series of summit meetings with Arab and European leaders, 
starting with President Mubarak of Egypt on 9 July and culmin- 
ating with direct discussions with President Clhiton in mid- 
July. The USA, Syria and Israel were all encouraged by renewed 
prospects for a breakthrough in Israeli-Syrian relations and a 
resumption of peace talks between the two countries. On 20 
July Syria ordered a ‘cease-fire’ with Israel: however, serious 
difficulties were yet to be resolved, especially regarding a suit- 
able starting point for renewed negotiations. 

Meanwhile, the first direct talks between Yasser Arafat and 
Prime Minister Barak were held at the Erez checkpoint in Gaza 
on 11 July 1999, during which both sides reaffirmed their 
commitment to peace. By late July, however, relations had 
deteriorated somewhat, alter Barak expressed the desire to 
combine the Israeli land withdrawals agreed under the terms 
of the Wye Memorandum with ‘final status’ negotiations. The 
Palestinians were angered by this proposed delay in imple- 
menting the Wye deal. Talks reached a further crisis in early 
August when the Palestinian negotiators walked out of discus- 
sions after Barak had accused them of refusing to compromise. 
However, in mid-August negotiations were resumed, after Israel 
a^eed to withdraw its demand to postpone further land 
withdrawals. 

IMPLEMENTING THE SHARM ESH-SHEIEH 
AGREEMENT 

A revised Wye Memorandum was signed by Yasser Arafat and 
Ehud Barak in Shaim esh-Sheikh, Egypt, on 4 September 1999, 
in the presence of US Secretary of State Madeleine Albright, 
President Mubarak of Egypt and King Abdullah of Jordan. The 
Sharm esh-Sheikh Memorandum (or Wye Two— see Documents 
on Palestine, p. 144) was ratified by the Israeli Cabinet on 5 
SeptembOT and by the Knesset on 8 September, by 54 votes 
to 23 (with two abstentions). Most requirements of the new 
agreement reproduced those of the original Wye Memorandum. 
Provisions for interim issues sudb as further redeployments, 
security, safe passages, the seaport at Gaza and joint committees 
r em ained essentially the same, except for new target dates. 
However, Wye Two decreased to 350 the niunber of Palestinian 
prisoners that Israel was required to release (see below). Other 
important changes regarded ‘final status’ negotiations. The re- 


vised memorandum repeated the call for the swift resumption 
of accelerated ‘final status’ talks, but, unlike the original Wye 
agreement, called on Israel and the PNA to conclude a Frame- 
work Agreement on Permanent Status issues (or FAPS) by 13 
February 2000 and a comprehensive ‘final status’ ^eement by 
13 September 2000. The explosion of car bombs in Haifa and 
Tiberias on 5 September 1999, killing the three Arab bombers, 
failed to derail the implementation of the Sharm esh-Sheikh 
Memorandum. Following the signing of the agreement, Israel 
and the PNA generally fulfilled their outstanding obligations, 
although frequently behind schedule. The msgor difficulty was 
the implementation of the second stage of further redeploy- 
ments, scheduled for 16 November, which Israel postponed after 
Arafat disputed the areas that were to be turned over to the 
PNA. The amount of land slated for transfer to full and partial 
PNA control was the same under the Sharm esh-Sheikh Memo- 
randum as under the original Wye agreement; however, the 
transfer was to take place in three stages instead of two. Neither 
document included a map detailing tie areas to be transferred 
by Israel (Area C) to complete (Area A) and partial/civilian 
(Area B) Palestinian control. Nevertheless, the Palestinians 
were given informal assurances that the transfer of land would, 
in the first redeployment, take place mainly in the northern 
part of the West Bank, the second in the Ramallah area, and 
the third around Hebron. Israel was late in carrying out the 
first stage of the Sharm esh-Sheikh redeployment. It turned 
over maps to the PNA on 9 September 1999 and carried out the 
transfer of 7% of the West Bank from Area C to Area B on 10 
September. However, the numerous pockets of land to come 
under PNA control were sparsely populated, and no IDF forces 
or check-points were moved. On 20 September Israel announced 
the approval of some 14 military orders to seal off large areas of 
West Bank agricultural land belonging to about 79 Palestinian 
villages. The area affected was greater than the 7% of land 
recently transferred to PNA partial control. 

On 25 October 1999 a southern ‘safe passage’ for Palestinians 
travelling between Gaza and Hebron was finally opened, under 
the terms of the Wye Memorandum. On 15 November an addi- 
tional 3% of the West Bank was supposed to be transferred 
from Area C to Area B, with an additional 2% moving from B 
to A The third phase of redeployment was scheduled, on 20 
January 2000, to see the transfer of an additional 1% of the 
territory from C to A status, while 5.1% was es 5 )ected to be 
shifted from B to A status. On 11 November Israel presented 
the PNA with the maps for the second stage of redeployment, 
but Arafat rejected them, stating that the areas proposed were 
too sparsely populated and did not link existing areas of PNA 
control. According to press reports, the maps placed the 3% of 
land to be transferred to Area B in the Judean desert and 
classified it as a ‘nature reserve’. The other 2% to be transferred 
to Area A was near Jenin, in the north of the West Bsmk. After 
three days of talks, held on 12-14 November, failed to produce a 
compromise, Israel postponed the second stage of redeployment. 

Barak opposed placing any territorial constraints on the well- 
being of Jewish settlements in the West Bank, at least at 
this stage. Nevertheless, the anticipated redeployments around 
Jenin and Nablus were expected to have miniimal impact on 
settlements. With few exceptions, Jewish settlements in the 
affected areas would be connected by bypass roads, either 
exis ti ng or planned, to maintain transport routes to Israel. In 
total 12 new bypass roads were at various stages of planning 
and construction, although work on the US $70m. programme 
was impeded by the USA’s refusal to supply the $l,200m. aid 
package promised as part of the understandings reached at Wye 
Plantation. (The US aid was frozen when tiie peace process 
stalled in late 1998, and Congress had recently rejected an 
opportunity to advance the money.) In addition to settiements, 
new Israeli military camps were being established throughout 
the West Bank, particularly next to isolated Jewish settlements, 
and would separate them from Palestinian-controlled territory. 
According to the Israeli Chief of Staff, the cost of these military 
redeployments, estimated at $300m., would arrive as US aid. 

LITTLE PROGRESS IN TINAL STATUS’ 
NEGOTIATIONS 

In mid-September 1999 focus shifted to ‘final status’ discussions. 
Israel and the PNA held a ceremony at the Erez crossing on 13 
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Sspteiiiber, th© sixth sumiversaiy of th© Oslo Agreement of 
1993, thus symbolically reopening ‘final status’ talks. A few 
days later it was reported that Barak and Arafat had held a 
secret meeting to £scuss an agenda for such talks. Arafat 
appointed his negotiating team quickly, but despite the Israeli 
premier’s own insistence on accelerated talks, it was not until 
late October that Barak nominated the Israeli ambassador 
to Jordan, Oded Eran, to head Israel’s ‘final status* team. 
Meanwhile, in mid-September Israel signed an agreement with 
the USA to purchase 50 F-16 fighter aircraft. 

During the autumn of 1999 the Israeli Prime Minister came 
under severe domestic criticism fi*om left-wing groups, as well 
as from the Palestinians, over his Government’s apparent inten- 
tion to continued to approve the ^pension of Jewish settlements 
in the West Bank. While the Erez ceremony was taking place, 
Barak convened his ministerial committee on Jerusalem and 
vowed to consolidate Israeli sovereignty over the city ‘especially 
in this year of intensive discussions on the permanent status 
agreement*. On 14 September Barak toured Ma’aleh Edomin, 
the largest Jewish settlement in the West Bank, and promised 
to expand the settlement so that it would remain ‘forever part 
of Israel*. The issue of the 42 ‘outpost settlements’ that had been 
set up in the West Bank under the previous Ldkud Government 
distracted attention firom the ‘final status’ talks. On 10 October 
the Israeli Cabinet gave Barak the authority to decide the fate 
of the ‘outposts’. Cto 12 October he ruled that 15 of the 42 
outposts had been built illegally and should be removed. How- 
ever, after discussions with the Settlers’ Council, Barak agreed 
to remove only 10 and partially to disassemble two. In reality, 
this decision was symbolic: by 9 November settlers had left 11 
of the 12 ‘outposts* voluntarily. In the end 30 new ‘outposts* 
were validated by the Labour-led Government. Furthermore, 
on 11 October Barak approved the construction of 2,600 new 
Jewish housing units in the West Bank, near Jerusalem— 
rou^y the number averaged eaci year under Netanyahu. 

On 1 November US President Clinton held talks with Barak 
and Arafat in Oslo, during two days of ceremonies to commem- 
orate the fourth anniversary of Itzhak Rabin’s assassination. 
The talks sought to determine the best way to approach the 
‘final status’ negotiations: whether they should deal with issues 
individually, with different committees for each, or whether 
they should discuss all issues simultaneously. Barak offered a 
third option of dividing the issues into two groups: ‘possible’ 
and ‘difficult*. Israel and the PNA would then work on reaching 
an agreement on all ‘possible* issues by 13 September 2000, 
with the understanding that any ‘difficult’ issues that could not 
be resolved by September could be deferred indefinitely by 
mutual agreement. The Israeli Prime Minister explained that 
he saw the ‘final status* issues in three categories: those, such 
as Jerusalem, that were non-negotiable; those that were vital 
but negotiable; and those on whi^ there could be flexibility. He 
suggested that the USA convene a Camp David-style summit 
in January 2000. President Clinton agreed in principle, provided 
the two sides were near agreement, and promised to arrange 
visits to the region by US Special Envoy Dennis Ross every 
few weeks and by Secretary of State Albright at least once 
before 2000. 

Negotiations between Israel and the PNA on ‘final status’ 
issues commenced on 8 November 1999 in the West Bank 
city of Ramallah. The flrst meeting was convened despite the 
explosion of three pipe bombs in the Israeli town of Netanya on 
7 November, in which at least 33 people were injured. (Although 
no group churned responsibility for the attack, it followed an 
alleged warning by the military wing of Hamas of an escalation 
of violence in protest at Isra^ settlement policies.) The two 
negotiating teams, led by Oded Eran on the Israeli side and 
Yasser Abd ar-Rabbuh for the PNA, agreed to meet two or three 
times a week, alternating between Jerusalem and RamaUah, 
and decided to deal with ‘final status’ issues as a ‘package’ 
rather than to form separate committees. The teams met again 
in mid-November, but no progress was reported. Indeed, the 
regular meetings beii^ held to negotiate a FAPS by the deadline 
of 13 February 2000 never appeared to move beyond discussing 
procedural issues and presentiog maximalist opening positions. 
Moreover, interim tfllka (led by Oded Eran and, for the Palestin- 
ians, Saeb Erakat) were deadlocked over the implementation of 
the second stage of redeployment. In late November 1999 and 


early December Israel approved two plans to expand Jewish 
settlements in the West Bank, which convinced the PNA that 
Israel was not negotiating in good faith. By the end of November 
interim talks had reached an impasse, witii the PNA dema nd i n g 
accommodation on the issues of further redeployment and settle- 
ments and Israel reflising to reconsider the redeployment maps 
and claiming that it was obliged to continue with settlement 
construction begun by the previous Government. 

To maintain 3ie momentum on the FAPS talks, Dennis Ross 
arrived in Jerusalem on 16 November 1999, but his trip was 
dominated by the redeployment issue. Ross refused to intervene 
in the dispute, however, urging tiie two sides to work out their 
differences themselves, and attention shifted to plans for a 
regional tour by Madeleine Albright, scheduled for early 
December. On 3 December Arafat announced that the ‘final 
status* talks were deadlocked and accused Israel of using negoti- 
ations as a cover for settlement expansion. On 6 December, the 
day before Albright arrived in Israel, the PNA suspended ‘final 
status* meetings, saying it would no longer discuss anything 
with Israel except settlements. On 8 December Albri^t pre- 
sented Arafat and Barak with a suggested timeline: by 10 
January 2000 Israel and the PNA would complete a draft FAPS 
that would facilitate a Camp David-style summit in the USA at 
some time before the 13 February deadline; soon afterwards, 
Arafat would meet with President Clinton in Washington, DC; 
on 15 January Ross would return to the region to oversee 
intensive FAPS talks, and Albright would return to the region 
in late January to ascertain whether enough progress on the 
draft document had been made for a successful summit to 
be held. 

When, in early December 1999, the resumption of talks 
between Israel and Syria was announced, Barak and Chnton 
immediately sought to reassure Arafat that the resumption of 
the Syrian track would not affect progress on the Palestinian 
one. Albri^f s visit was sufficient for tibe PNA to resume ‘final 
status’ meetings on 19 December, but since the US Secretary 
of State refused to intervene on the issues of redeployment and 
settlement expansion, no substantive progress was made. On 
21 December Barak and Arafat held private discussions in 
Ramallah to revitalize the peace talks— fiieir first ever meeting 
on Palestinian territory. After three hours of discussior^ they 
announced their intention to resolve quickly the two most impor- 
tant outstanding interim obligations: the second stage of re- 
deployment and final prisoner releases. At the same time Eran 
and Abd ar-Rabbuh began holding almost daily meetings to 
complete a draft FAPS by the target date of 10 January 2000. 

The second stage of West Bank redeployment was imple- 
mented on 6-7 January 2000, when Israel transferred 2% of 
jointly-controlled Area B to PNA-controUed Area A and 3% of 
Israeli-controlled Area C to Area B, evacuating six IDF posts. 
The transfer of territory was low-key, mainly because of the 
disconnected assortment of villages, enclaves and a desert area 
categorized as ‘nature reserves’. By mid-February Area A repre- 
sented 12.1% of the West Bank, Area B 26.9% and Area C 61%. 
On 16 January Israel postponed the implementation of the third 
stage of redeployment, planned for 20 January, on the pretext 
that Barak would not ^ve a chance to review l^e redeployment 
maps until he returned fi:om his negotiation round with Syria. 
Meanwhile, on 17 January as many as 20 people were wounded 
in a bomb explosion at Hadera, northern Israel, which appeared 
to have been perpetrated by Palestinian militants. Alffiough 
the 10 January deadline passed without a draft FAPS, the U^ 
was sufficiently satisfied with both sides* efforts to proceed with 
plans for an Aiafat-CIinton meeting in Washington, DC, on 20 
January, at which Arafat, Clinton, and Albri^t discussed 
delays on the Palestinian track, and the USA urged the PNA 
to push forward with the FAPS talks and continue to aim for 
the 13 February deadline. 

On 22 January 2000 Israel and the PNA announced plans to 
hold intensive ‘final status’ negotiations, working simultan- 
eously on issues such as Jerusalem, refugees, borders and 
settlements, but warned that talks could miss the 13 February 
deadline. On 26 January Oded Eran and Yasser Abd ar-Rabbuh 
opened a 10-day session of meetings. To dose the gaps on both 
interim and ‘final status’ issues, which were stalling because of 
the new delay in further redeployment, Arafat and Barak met 
at the Erez check-point on 3 February. They failed, however, to 
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make any progress and left separately, cancelling a planned 
news conference. The PNA, warning of a crisis, an^y reported 
that Barak had asked Arafat to delay the PAPS deadline by six 
months and to postpone the deadline for a permanent a^eement 
until mid-June 2001. Israel dismissed the idea of a crisis, stating 
that 13 February 2000 had never been a firm deadline. The 
USA was forced to intervene. On 5 February Ross and the 
newly-installed US ambassador to Israel, Martin Indyk, met 
with Oded Eran and Saeb Erakat to try to solve the redeploy- 
ment issue. Talks were unsuccessful, however, and Ross re- 
turned to Washington. On 6 February, the seventh day of 
the 10-day FAPS talks, the PNA suspended discussions and 
cancelled a planned meeting between Arafat and Barak. The 
Palestinians said they would not resume negotiations until they 
had received acceptable answers to three questions: first, given 
that the 13 February deadline was impossible, did Israel want 
to eliminate the FAPS and go straight into talks on a full ^al 
status* agreement or did it seek to extend the FAPS deadline?; 
second, would Israel allow the PNA to take part in drawing up 
the maps of the third stage of the second redeployment and of 
the third redeployment?; third, when did Israel plan to carry 
out the third redeployment? There was no official response 
from Israel. ' 

The general optimism generated after September 1999 by the 
fulfilment of some of the interim obligations outlined in the 
Sharm esh-Sheikh Memorandum had evaporated by early 2000. 
Throughout the spring little progress was reported in the ‘final 
status’ talks between Israel and the PNA which appeared to 
be heading towards a stalemate. However, on 19 March the 
Israeli Cabinet approved the transfer of a further 6.1% of 
the West Bank. Tlie redeployment took place two days later. 
Meanwhile, on 8 March a landmark ruling by Israel’s Supreme 
Court made it illegal for the Government to allocate state- 
owned land for the exclusive purpose of constructing Jewish 
settlements, stating that it must not discriminate on the basis 
of religion, nationadity or ethnicity. The ruling paved the way 
for Israeli Arabs to buy land for the first time. At the end of 
March Pope John Paul II, patriarch of the Roman Catholic 
Church, undertook an historic pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
including Israel, Jordan and the Palestinian territories (see the 
chapter on Emerging Palestinian Autonomous Areas). 

On 30 April 2000 the third round of negotiations opened at 
the Red Sea port of Eilat. However, soon after their arrival, 
Palestinian negotiators held an impromptu press conference 
denouncing Barak’s latest Violation of existing agreements’, in 
protest at a decision by Israel’s Ministry of Construction and 
Housing to put out to tender 174 new housing units in Ma’aleh 
Edomin. On 3 May US Special Envoy Ross joined the Eilat talks 
in an attempt to prevent the ‘final status’ negotiations from 
unravelling. On 7 May Barak and Arafat held a crisis meeting 
in Ramallsda, during which Barak laid before Arafat the proposal 
of transferring to fiill PNA control three Arab villages bordering 
Jerusalem (Abu Dis, al-Azariyya and As-Sawahra), on condition 
that the third West Bank redeployment (scheduled to be imple- 
mented in June 2000) was suspended until after a ‘permanent 
status’ agreement had been reached. Earlier on 5 May Israeli 
chief negotiator Eran had presented Israel’s envisaged map of 
the future Palestinian entity, it showed a canton in Gaza and 
three smaller ones in the ‘north’, ‘south’ and ‘centre’ of the West 
Bank. Together these areas comprised 66% of the West Bank, 
with perhaps a further 14% to be added after a ‘trial period’ of 
a few years. The three areas in the West Bank were not con- 
tiguous but would be connected by a nexus of ‘safe passages’, 
induding a single access road from Ramallah to the Jordanian 
border via Jericho. In return, Israel would annex 20% of the 
West Bai:A induding the main settlement blocs and two lateral 
land corridors connectinjg these to the Jordan Valley. The per- 
centage to be annexed did not indude Jerusalem, which was to 
remain ‘united’ under Israel’s ‘sovereignty’. Barkk’s vision of a 
truncated Palestinian state saw neither East Jerusalem as its 
capital nor the return of refugees to their homes and villages. 
Unsurprisingly, the Palestinian negotiators rejected the Israeli 
maps as ‘utterly unacceptable’. By this stage the Israelis and 
Pales tinians had conceded that the 13 May deadline for reaching 
a PAPS was unachievable. 


THE PRISONERS ISSUE AND THE 
DAY OF RAGE’ 

The future of the Palestinian political prisoners detained by 
Israel has always been central to any progress on the Israeli- 
Palestinian track. On 6 September 1999 the Israeli Supreme 
Court ruled that the use of ‘physical force’ by Shin Bet during the 
interrogation of suspects was Oegal. The judgment invalidated a 
1987 dedsion that allowed the use of ‘moderate physical pres- 
sure’ against those accused of plotting terrorist attacks against 
Israel; it was praised by human rights groups, although some 
members of the Cabinet claimed it would hinder the prevention 
of terrorism. By mid-November several Knesset members had 
drafted bills that, if approved, would allow the use of ‘physical 
means in interrogation’, effectively providing a legal basis for 
torture. On 9 February 2000 the summary of a report outlining 
RkiTi Bet’s methods of interrogation during the Palestinian 
intifada (compiled by ^e State Comptroller in 1995) was finally 
made public. The summary acknowledged the ‘systematic tor- 
ture’ of Palestinian detainees, which had far exceeded the guide- 
lines regarding ‘moderate physical pressure’, and stated that 
the abuse had been particularly severe in the Gaza Strip. 

At the time of the negotiation of the Sharm esh-Sheikh 
Memorandum, Israel had not released 500 of the Palestinian 
prisoners whom it had agreed to free under the original Wye 
Memoramdum. Wye Two reduced this number to 350 prisoners, 
who were freed by mid-October 1999, plus an undetermined 
number to be released at Ihe beginning of the Muslim fasting 
month of Ramadan, around 9 December. (On 9 September Israel 
had released some 200 Palestinian prisoners; a further 151 were 
freed on 15 October.) On 12 December Israel announced that it 
would not release the prisoners until Barak returned from 
Washington, DC. On 29 December, following the recent meeting 
between Barak and Arafat, Israel freed 26 ‘security’ prisoners, 
half of whom had only a few months left to serve. The PNA 
which expected to receive something closer to 150 prisoners, 
protested, daiming that Israel was not serious about imple- 
menting the Sharm esh-Sheikh agreement. As a compromise, 
Israel released another seven prisoners on 30 December, all of 
whom were from East Jerusalem. However, the administration 
rejected the notion of the release of prisoners who it claimed 
had ‘Jewish blood on their hands’, as weU as those affiliated 
with militant groups such as Hamas and Islamic Jihad. A 
fiirther 15 Palestinian prisoners were released on 19-20 March 
2000 and on 19 June three ‘security’ prisoners were freed as a 
‘goodwill gesture’. 

On 1 May 2000 a hunger-strike was dedared by 650-1,000 of 
the estimated 1,650 Palestinian political inmates held in Israeli 
gaols. The prisoners’ cause commanded widespread support and 
sympathy in the Occupied Territories, cutting across political 
and ideological affiliations. Palestinian fhistration at Israel’s 
refusal to release more prisoners under the terms of the peace 
process and at the current impasse in the talks precipitated 
widespread unrest in the West Bank and Gaza. Full-scale 
demonstrations began on 10 May, in support of the prisoners’ 
action, and were initially peaceful. However, the violence escal- 
ated dramatically on 15 May— the 52nd anniversary of Ihe 
declaration of the State of Israel. On what was declared by the 
Pales t inians to be a ‘day of rage’, violent clashes erupted in the 
West Bank, with IsraeH troops and Palestinian police fitting 
fierce gun battles in the worst manifestation of Palestinian 
anger since the violence that had followed the reopening of the 
Hasmonean tunnel four years previously. Accordmg to Pales- 
ttoian sources, by 18 May, when the protests subsided, some 
seven Palestinians (including two policemen) had been killed 
and at least 1,000 protesters injured; nine Israeli troops were 
also hurt in the shooting and many civilians were wounded. 

The ‘day of rage’ and the violent clashes came shortly after 
the expiry of another j^ace process deadline (13 May 2000), 
when Israeli and Palestinian negotiators were to have unveiled 
a framework for a final settlement. The clashes eclipsed a 
decision by the Israeli Cabinet on 15 May to transfer the three 
Palestinian villages of Abu Dis, al-Azariyya and as-Sawahra to 
full PNA control. The decision was apparently aimed at moUi- 
ftdng Palestinian anger, but the goodwill gesture immediately 
incurred the wrath of the Israeli politick right. It also put 
Barak’s coalition Government at risk. On 15 May ihe Israeli 
Knesset approved the transfer, by 56 votes to 48, vrith one 
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abstention. FoUowing the vote, the NRP (one of two coalition 
parties that had voted against the move) announced that it was 
leaving the Government Religious, right-wing and Russian 
i mm igrant parties in Israel regarded the decision to transfer the 
t^ee villages to PNA control as evidence that Barak intended to 
give up part of East Jerusalem to the Palestinians. On 15 
May settler groups responded with a large demonstration in 
Jerusalem— their greatest show of strength since the assassin- 
ation of Itzhak Rabin in 1995. On 17 May the Knesset approved 
in prelimmary reading a Likud Knesset member^s bill to limit 
changes in Jerusalem’s municipal boundaries and to ban the 
transfer of powers within them to a foreign element, which 
many of Barak’s coalition partners had supported. 

At the same time the Israeli Government accused PNA leader 
Yasser Arafat of stoking protests to force concessions on territory 
before the September 2000 deadline for a final peace agreement. 
The Prime Minister demanded that the PNA take effective 
measures to end Palestinian unrest. On 21 May, after a two- 
year-old Israeli girl was seriously wounded in a petrol bomb 
attack outside Jericho, Barak ordered his negotiators to return 
from ‘secret’ talks with the Palestinians in Stockholm, Sweden. 
Barak also took the unusual step of banning Israelis and foreign 
tourists from Palestinian-controlled areas. He told a meeting of 
the Cabinet that the transfer of the three villages near Jeru- 
salem was on hold until Arafat acted to curb the unrest. In 
response, the PNA rejected the Israeli claims and said that the 
Israeli army had provoked the protesters. On 21 May, Fatah, 
the leading political faction in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
called for five days of peaceful protests on behalf of Palestinian 
prisoners in Israeli gaols. In early June pressure from the US 
Government seemed to have helped to persuade Barak to 
resume the peace talks, especially after the PNA carried out a 
number of arbitrary arrests against those who had led many of 
the confrontations with the Israeli army. Arafat urged Palestin- 
ians that public demonstrations and rallies in soHdarity with 
hunger-striking prisoners must be modified However, the ^vi- 
sions between the two sides remained wide and, again, no 
substantive progress was reported. All the indications were that 
Barak would not deviate from the Ved lines* heralded following 
his election victory in mid-1999. 

FAILURE OF THE CAMP DAVID SUMMIT 

On 28 Jime 2000 US Secretary of State Madeleine Albright 
travelled to the re^^on to meet Barak and Arafat, in an effort 
to arrange a summit meeting in the USA before the crucial 13 
September deadline. Initially Palestinian officials were reluc- 
tant, atating that lower-level talks were needed first, but in the 
end the Israelis and the Palestinians stated that ^ey would 
defer to President Clinton on how to proceed with the ftnal 
status* talks. On 5 July Clinton invited both parties to the 
presidential retreat of Camp David (the site of the 1978 Israeli- 
Egyptian peace agreement). On 10 July Barak’s coalition was 
shattered as three right-wing parties left the Government, 
fearing that the Prime Minister would concede too much to 
Arafat at the negotiating table. Barak narrowly survived a ‘no 
confidence’ motion in the Knesset on the eve of his departure 
for Camp David. On 11 July Clinton launched the summit, and 
on the following day Barak and Arafat held a bilateral meeting 
without US mediation. With a news black-out effectively in 
force, there were few details as to the progress of the talks. The 
US Administration described the discussions as ‘tense’, and 
press reports indicated that differences remained very wide on 
the major issues of Jerusalem, Palestinian refugees, borders 
and Jewish settlements. On 13 July Arafat threatened to walk 
out of the talks in anger at US bridging proposals that Pales- 
tinian officials regarded as too close to the Israeli position. 
However, Clinton withdrew the proposals and a crisis was 
averted. On 17 July US officials stated that talks had been 
intensified, while Clinton was scheduled to depart for a summit 
meeting of the G-8 group of industrialized nations in Okinawa, 
Japan, on 19 July. In tiie event, Clinton delayed his trip by 
one day to continue round-the-clock efforts to broker a peace 
agreement. On 19 July Barak reportedly threatened to walk 
out of the negotiations in protest at PNA demands for sover- 
eignty over part of Jerusalem. The negotiations broke down 
and ^e USA announced that the summit had ended without 
agreement. However, barely an hour after this statement, Barak 
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and Arafat agreed to remain at Camp David with their negoti- 
ating teams while Resident Clinton fiew to Japan. 

Upon his early return from the G-8 summit, on 23 July 2000, 
President Clinton renewed efforts to reinvigorate the talks at 
Camp David. However, his attempts to persuade Israel and the 
PNA to sign an agreement collapsed on 26 July when negotiators 
failed to reach a compromise regarding the future status of 
Jerusalem. Ihe sessions marked the closest the Israelis and 
Palestinians had come to resolving some of the most difficult 
issues, including Jerusalem and the fate of Palestinian refugees. 
The two sides had reportedly made progress in several areas: 
they had come to a broad agreement on the borders of a future 
Palestinian state, incorporating the Gaza Strip and at least 
90% of the West Bank. The most densely populated Jewish 
settlements, with about 80% of the Jewish settlers of the West 
Bank, would be annexed to Israel, perhaps in return for territoiy 
within Israel itself. Less progress had been made on the issue 
of refugees. Israeli proposals apparently involved a refusal to 
accept any Israeli responsibility for the creation of this problem, 
but to accept the right of return for 5,000 Palestinians annually 
over a 20-year period. The fate of Jerusalem, however, had 
continued to present an obstacle to progress. Towards the end 
of the summit Israel had offered the PNA municipal autonomy 
over some parts of East Jerusalem and access to Islamic holy 
sites in the Old City, but sovereignty would remain exclusively 
in Israeli hands. The issue of sovereignty, particularly over the 
holy sites, remained intractable; Arafat had insisted that the 
Palestinians must retain sovereignty over Islamic holy sites, in 
particular the Dome of the Rock and the al-Aqsa Mosque, and 
maintained that East Jerusalem should be the capital of a 
Palestinian state. The collapse of the Camp David summit 
seriously damaged Clinton’s hopes of reaching an historic accord 
before the expiry of his presidential term in November 2000. 
The US President convinced Barak and Arafat to approve a 
final statement committing both sides to continue their efforts 
to conclude an agreement on aU ‘final status’ issues as soon as 
possible. They would also avoid ‘unilateral actions’— thereby 
implying Arafat’s threat to declare a state on or soon after 13 
September. Although the delegations vowed not to abandon 
the peace process altogether, there was a sense of genuine 
disappointment as the Israelis and Palestinians each blamed 
the other for the failure of the talks. The agreement to keep 
talking could not obscure the huge divide between the two sides, 
particularly over the fate of Jerusalem. The collapse of the 
Camp David talks also led to fears of renewed violence in the 
West Bank and Gaza. On 26 July Arafat and Barak returned 
to the Middle East— the Palestinian leader to a hero’s welcome 
for refusing to yield on the issue of Palestinian claims to Jeru- 
salem, and his Israeli counterpart to criticism fi:em both left- 
and ri^t-wing parties. 

At the end of July 2000 President Clinton angered the Pales- 
tinians when he announced that his Administration was to 
consider the relocation of the US embassy from Tel-Aviv to 
Jerusalem, apparently in response to PNA intransigence 
regarding the city. None the less, Israeli and Palestinian negoti- 
ators resumed discussions in an attempt to find a basis for 
reactiving the peace process. There was even talk of convening 
a second summit meeting at Camp David in the autumn, despite 
clashes that occurred between Muslims and Jews in Jerusalem 
during early August, when Jewish extremists attempted to 
storm the al-Aqsa Mosque. On 17 August Israel’s acting Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Shlomo Ben-Ami, held his first d^cussions 
with Palestinian officials and US Special Envoy Dennis Ross. 
Meanwhile, the PNA came under growing international pres- 
sure to pos^one a unilateral declaration of independence on 13 
September. Ben-Ami reportedly declared that the Palestinians 
must soften their position before a new summit could be con- 
vened. Ben-Ami also held talks with President Mubarak in 
Alexandria, Egypt, on 24 August; however, no agreement was 
reached between the two sides regarding the future status of 
Jerusalem. It was reported in mid-August that Barak had, for 
the first time, spoken of offering the Palestinians statehood in 
order to prevent a dangerous conflict in the region. During 
that month the Israeli security services had detained some 23 
suspected Palestinian militants after uncovering a number of 
‘terrorist squads’, one of which was said to be linked to the 
Saudi-bom fimdamentalist Islamist, Osama Bin Laden. 
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In late September 2000 a serious escalation in violence 
between Palestinians and Israelis in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip threatened to brii^ a complete halt to the Middle East 
peace process and led to increased fears that conflict might once 
again engulf the region. On 28 September a controversial visit 
to the Temple Mount in Jerusalem by the Likud leader, Ariel 
Sharon, sparked off violent protests by stone-throwing Palestin- 
ians, which quickly spread to other towns in the Palestinian 
territories. Moreover, Israeh Arabs, for the first time, took part 
in demonstrations and dashed with security forces within Israel 
itself. The Israeli Government received considerable critidsm 
from the international community and human r^hts orgfi^a- 
tions for the severity of its response to the Palestinian uprising. 
On 7 October tide UN Security Council issued a resolution 
condemning the ‘excessive use of force’ employed by Israeli 
security forces against Palestinian demonstrators. Despite 
diplomatic efforts aimed at restoring calm, particularly by 
Egypt, the USA and France, the violence continued into late 
October, by tiiat time at least 120 people had died—aH but eight 
of them P^estinians— and several thousand were wounded. On 
1&-17 October an emergency summit meeting between Barak 
and Arafat was convened by President Clinton and hosted by 
President MuWak at tiie Egyptian resort of Sharm esh-Sheikh. 
At the conclusion of the summit President Clinton announced 
that Israel and the PNA had agreed to ‘immediate concrete 
measures’ to end the violence. However, on 22 October Barak 
announced tiaat Israel was what he termed a ‘time-out’ from the 
peace process; the announcement came as the Israeli premier 
entered discussions with Likud (which opposes the Oslo accords) 
on the formation of a ‘national unity’ government. Moreover, 
Barak’s decision followed a declaration by Arab leaders— after 
an emergency summit meeting of the Arab League in Cairo 
on 21-22 October— that Israel bore full responsibility for the 
recent violence. 

WITHDRAWAL FROM LEBANON 

In late 1999 and early 2000, following the resumption of Israeli- 
Syrian peace talks, armed resistance by Hezbollah against the 
Israeli occupation of southern Lebanon escalated dramatically, 
with Israeli retaliation being targeted at Lebanese civilian 
infrastructure. Hezbollah guerillas mounted a series of attacks 
against Israeli forces and ^eir proxy militiamen of SLA in the 
occupation zone, while Israel continued to launch retaliatory 
air raids. On 19 October 1999 the London-based newspaper The 
Independent reported that a Tel-Aviv court had ruled tiiat Israel 
must release 19 Lebanese prisoners who had been held under 
‘administrative detention’ for up to 12 years. Thie men had 
completed their sentences, on cdiarges of belonging to illegd 
organizations, but had subsequently been detaiued vdthout 
charge; Israel appeared to be using them in order to secure the 
release of one of its pilots, Ron Arad, who had been missing 
since 1986. On 12 April 2000 the Israeli Supreme Court ruled 
that Israel had no right to hold Lebanese prisoners as ‘bar- 
gaining chips’ and ordered their immediate release. Accordingly, 
13 of the men were released by Israel on 19 April, although 
Prime Minister Barak subsequently demanded new legislation 
to allow the Government to detain *illegal fighters’ as a means 
of bargaining. 

In mid-December 1999 Israel apologized for an attack in 
which some 18 Lebanese schoolchildren were injured. In late 
December it was reported that Israel and Syria had reached an 
‘understanding in principle’ to limit the fighting in southern 
Lebanon; the ‘cease-fire’ did not last, however, and on 30 Jan- 
uary 2000 a senior SLA commander became the first Israeli 
sol(fier to be killed there for five mon^s, as the resiolt of a 
Hezbollah bomb. At the end of January the deaths of another 
thr^ of its soldiers led Israel to declare that peace talks with 
Syria would not resume until Syria took action to restrain 
Hezbollah. On 7-8 February 2000, after attacks by Hezbollah 
escalated, Israel undertook a massive series of air-strikes on 
Leb^ese infrastructure; the bombing of three mjgor power 
stations resulted in a complete black-out over Lebanon. Israel 
subsequently declared a ‘inilitary state of emergency^ along its 
northern border. Shortly afterwards Lebanese President Emile 
Lahoud and President Mubarak of Egypt met in Beirut and 
issued a firm statement condemning the Israeli raids and sup- 
porting Hezbollah’s resistance against the occupation of the 


border zone. Mubarak was also clearly disappointed at the lack 
of progress on the Palestinian track, where he had played the 
role of mediator. The Israelis, on the other hand, were incensed 
by Mubarak’s endorsement of Hezbollah. There were fears that 
Israel and Lebanon were once again to be on the brink of a 
major conflict. Following the killing of three Israeli soldiers by 
Hezbollah on 16 February, the Israeli Security Cabinet approved 
wide powers for the Prime Minister to order immediate retali- 
atory bombing raids into Lebanon, without consultation from 
the ‘inner’ Cabinet. In a speech to the Knesset on 23 February 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, David Levy, xmcharacteristically 
warned that Israel would take ‘a life for a life, a child for a 
child’ if Hezbollah launched fiirther rocket attacks into nor- 
thern Israel. 

None the less, on 5 March 2000 the Israeli Cabinet unani- 
mously endorsed the proposed withdrawal from southern Leb- 
anon by 7 July. Lebanese Prime Minister Selim al-Hoss 
welcomed the proposed departure, while stressing his preference 
for it to be part of a wider deal involving Lebanon and Syria. 
He also demanded that Israeli forces should withdraw from an 
area at the foot of Mount Hermon, known as the Shebaa farms, 
without which action it would be dififlcult for Israel to claim 
that it had honoured UN Resolution 425 on ending Israel’s 
illegal occupation of southern Lebanon. The S 3 rian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Farouk ash-Shara’, went fiither by stating 
that it would be ‘suicide’ for Israel to pull out of southern 
Lebanon without first concluding an agreement with Syria. 
Damascus’s meiTi concern was that a unilateral withdrawal 
frnm Lebanon was aimed at strengthening Israel’s ability to 
retain the Golan Heights, or at least to force concessions out of 
Syria in exchange for returning the territory. 

The UN, formally notified in mid-April 2000 of Israel’s 
intended withdrawal from southern Lebanon, in compliance 
with Resolutions 425 and 426, had requested that Israel disarm 
the SLA, as a condition for strengthening UN forces there. 
However, on 15 May Israeli deputy defence minister Ephraim 
Sneh announced that Israel would leave the SLA a ‘farewell 
gift’ of arms and equipment, heightening fears of further blood- 
shed after withdraw^. Moreover, neither Lebanon nor Syria 
was willing to guarantee that Hezbollah would cease its oper- 
ations in soutiiem Lebanon in the event of an Israeli 
withdrawal. Sneh warned that Israel would respond with force 
to any attacks on its territory from Lebanon and would not 
hesitate to attack Syrian targets inside Lebanon. On 21 May 
Hezbollah fighters used mortars and machine guns against 
Israeli posts near the Golan Heights. 

Meanwhile, there were reports of mass defections from the 
SLA. On 22 May 2000, as the proxy force fled in disarray, 
Israel’s Security Cabinet voted to accderate the withdrawal of 
all its remaining troops from Lebanon. Government sources 
stated that the pull-out would be effected within days, thus 
advancing the deadline for withdrawal by five weeks. Five 
Lebanese civilians were killed by shelling, as Israeli forces 
attempted to push back Shi’ite Muslins and Hezbollah guerrillas 
who were approaching the international border, and more than 
100 SLA militiamen surrendered en masse as hopes of an orderly 
departure collapsed. By 23 May Hezbollah moved into villages 
abandoned by the SLi^ taking control of one-third of the terri- 
tory previously occupied by Israel and its allies and slicing 
the ‘security zone’ into two. The central sector of the zone 
disintegrated as the SLA fighters sought refrge in Israel or 
handed themselves over to Hezbollah or the Lebanese army. 
On the same day the notorious al-Khiam jEiil in the ‘security 
zone’ was stormed by Lebanese villagers, and the prison’s 144 
inmat es, some of whom had been detained since the late 1980s, 
were freed, after its pro-Israeli militia guards fled. Thus Hez- 
bollah secured complete access to the Israeli frontier. 

Israel’s occupation of south Lebanon formally ended on 24 
May 2000, when an Israeli army major walked back across the 
frontier. A few hours later the last Israeli posts were evacuated. 
Barak made a public statement ofidcially ordering his army 
home and appealing to ‘all powers in Lebanon to behave with 
restraint and responsibilit}^’. The refugee influx into northern 
Israel reached several thousands as SLA members, fearing 
arrest and long prison terms for collaborating with a foreign 
occupier, streamed with their families towards the border with 
Israel. The SLA abandoned its tanks and other heavy equip- 
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ment, while the regular Lebanese army had not advanced &om 
the edge of the zone, nor had the troops of UNIFIL moved into 
the vacuum. 

Thus Barak failed to adneve his aim of an orderly withdrawal, 
over several weeks, to be completed by 7 July 2000, with an 
expanded UN peace-keeping force taking control of border areas. 
On 23 May he wrote to the UN Secretaiy-General and world 
leaders, accusing Syria of trying to sabo^e the Israeli depar- 
ture from Lebanon. In the event, Israeli soldiers were driven 
out of Lebanon within 24 hours, in what was regarded as a 
hu mil iating rush for the border. A refugee influx had taken the 
Israeli Government by surprise, as had the rapid arrival in 
southen Lebanon of Hezbollah— well before Israel had time to 
complete its electrified border fence and other defences. 

The withdrawal marked a change of strategy on the part 
of Israel, and most Israelis, considering that the cost of the 
occupation outweighed the benefits, were relieved to see their 
army leave southern Lebanon. Some 900 Israelis had died in 
soulhen Lebanon since 1978. Hezbollah W lost 1,276 fighters 
since it began resistance operations in 1982, while many more 
Palestinians, Lebanese civilians and others also lost their lives 
in the conflict. Nevertheless, the success of Hezbollah was 
expected to strengthen the conviction among Palestinians in 
the Occupied Territories that resistance was the only option 
that produced results. Meanwhile, it was unclear in mid-2000 
whether Israel’s war in southern Lebanon was completely 
ended. Hezbollah had always maintained that it would not even 
consider laying down arms imtil Israd had made a complete 
withdrawal and had insisted that the Israelis hand back the 
small area known as the Shebaa farms. The guerilla leaders 
also demanded a halt to Israeli violations of Lebanese airspace 
and territorial waters, and the release of the 19 remaining 
Lebanese prisoners held by Israel. 

In mid-May 2000 the UN had some 4,515 troops in south 
Lebanon. On 23 May the Security Council endorsed a report by 
Secretary-General Kofi Annan on arrangements for the moni- 
toiing of Israel’s withdrawal from Lebanon; inter alia, UNIFIL 
would be increased in strength to about 5,600 personnel with 
immediate effect, with an increase to some 7,935 personnel 
following confirmation of the withdrawal, Meanwhfie, Israel 
and Lebanon (and also Syria) were required to provide assur- 
ances that their full co-operation would be given in the imple- 
mentation of the Secretaiy-General’s recommendations. Among 
the technical requirements was the need to identify a line to 
be adopted conforming to Lebanon’s internationally recognized 
boundaries, for the purpose of confirming compliance with Reso- 
lution 425. 

The Middle East crisis of Septembei^October 2000 resulted 
in a renewed campaign by Hezbollah against Israel’s armed 
forces. On 7 October three Israeli solchers were kidnapped 
on the border with Lebanon by members of Hezbollah, which 
demanded the release of dozens of Palestinian prisoners held 
in Israeli gaols. One week later an Israeli army reservist was 
also captured by Hezbollah. 

NO PROGRESS ON THE ISRAEU-SYRIAN TRACK- 
DEATH OF PRESIDENT ASSAD 

By the autumn of 1999 the Israeli and Syrian authorities were 
still unable to agree on the basis for a resumption of bilateral 
peace talks. Syria asserted that in August 1995 Itzhak Rabin 
had made an unpublicized commitment on a full Israeli 
withdrawal from the Golan Heights to the 4 June 1967 lines, 
to be implemented within the context of a comprehensive peace 
package; Israel, however, denied this. President Assad, who 
disliked ambiguities, wanted Barak to endorse such a commit^ 
ment before negotiations resumed. Barak refused to do so and 
responded by stating that he wanted to hear from Syria on a 
host of other issues, induding Lebanon, security arrangements, 
terrorism, and water sharing, before he would say how far he 
was prepared to withdraw. The USA supported the Israeli 
position, although with some ambiguity. On 7 December 1999 
Secretary of State Albright held three hours of talks with 
President Assad in Damascus. The following day President 
Clinton announced that Syrian-Israeli negotiations were to be 
resumed frnm the point at which they had stalled in March 
1996. The President’s statement did not, however, give any 


details as to what the two sides had actually agreed when the 
talTrfi ended. The Knesset subsequently approved the decision 
to resume talks (by 47 votes to 31), while Barak reasserted that 
any agreement concluded with Syria would be put to a national 
referendum. 

On 15 December 1999 peace talks between Israel and Syria 
were inaugurated by President Bill Clinton in Waslmgton, DC. 
At the welcoming ceremony, while Barak and Clinton spoke 
optimistically of the possibility of reaching an accord, the Syrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Farouk ash-Shara’, welcomed the 
talks imt listed Syria’s grievances. Ash-Shara’s speech, and his 
refusal to shake hands with Barak, were received poorly by the 
Israeli public but were dismissed as unimportant by the Israeli 
and US administration. The remainder of the two-day talks were 
spent discussing procedural matters and confidence-building 
measures. Clinton and Secretary of State Madeleine Albright 
met with Barak and ash-Shara’ both together and separately, 
but Barak and ash-Shara’ did not meet alone. The two agreed 
to hold their first round of intensive negotiations on 3-9 January 
2000 outside Washington at Shepherdstown, West Virginia, and 
conceded to a US request that the State Department handle all 
briefings so as to avoid leaks and unproductive statements. In 
late December 1999 it was reported that Israel and Syria had 
agreed an informal cease-fire to curb the escalating hostilities 
in southern Lebanon. 

The first day of the Shepherdstown negotiations, which 
opened as scheduled on 3 January 2000, involved meetings held 
separately by Clinton and Albri^t with Barak and ash-Shara’ 
(in the course of which Barak handed Clinton a request for 
US $17,000m. in military aid). Talks focused on Israel’s demand 
that security issues be addressed fii^t, and on Syria’s demand 
that the extent of an Israeli withdrawal be the principal item 
on the agenda. US officials convinced the two sides to set up 
four technical committees to discuss simultaneously the issues 
of borders, security, normalization of relations and water 
sharing. On 5 January the security and normalization commit- 
tees began meeting, and US negotiators held separate, informal 
meetings with both sides on borders and water. On the fourth 
day of talks, however, Syria complained that Israel was refusing 
to convene the border and water committees and withdrew from 
the normalization and security talks until the other committees 
were convened. Clinton flew to Shepherdstown and held six 
hours of talks with Barak and ash-Shara’ but could not break 
the impasse. 

On 10 January 2000, after eight days of talks, the Israelis 
and Syrians left Shepherdstown without having reached agree- 
ment. It was intended that both would return to the USA on 19 
January to resume talks, but in the event this did not occur. 
On 16 January ash-Shara’ informed Albright that Syria could 
not participate in further negotiations unless withdrawal was 
the principal issue for discussion. On the following day the 
second round of talks was postponed indefinitely. On 19 January 
ash-Shara’ stated that Syria would not return to the talks until 
Israel gave a written commitment to withdraw to the 1967 
borders. Barak responded, on 23 January, that he would allow no 
such undertaking. The Israeli-Syrian negotiations had stalled 
specifically over a piece of land at the foot of the Golan Heights, 
on the shores of Lake Tiberias. Various proposals were offered 
by the USA, including a ‘draft working document* which was 
presented to both sides (as the basis for a framework agreement), 
but Israel was reluctant to consider them without a signal firom 
Damascus that such a deal would bring Vann peace’ between 
the two countries. Israel also demand^ the personal involve- 
ment in the peace process of President Assad. In the face of US 
and Israeli pressure, the Syrian President apparently felt that 
his only course of action was to stand firm on the question of 
the Golan Heists. Assad offered Israel ‘full peace for full 
withdrawal’, emphasizing that a normalization of rdations 
could take place only once Israel had committed itself to a full 
withdrawal from the Golan Heights and southern Lebanon. 
Meanwhile, there was growing public opposition within Israel 
to a possible return of the Golan Heists to Syria. In early 
January a demonstration was held in Tel-Avivby at least 10,000 
Israelis opposed to any withdrawal from the Golan Heights, 
while both Israel B’Aliyah and the NRP threatened to leave 
Barak’s coalition in any such event. 
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On 20 March 2000 it was announced that Clinton and Assad 
were to meet on 26 Mardb in Geneva, Switzerland, the venue 
of their summit six years earlier. Assad arrived with a large 
delegation for what he anticipated woud be an historic meeting 
to put the peace process back on track, apparently assuming 
that Clinton would bring an assurance from Barak that he was 
at last ready to recognize the 4 June 1967 line as the border 
between the two countries. However, Barak’s maximum require- 
ments, as presented by the US President were of Israeli control 
of all the waters— not only of Lake Tiberias itself, but of the 
upper Jordan river and oAer tributaries flowing into the lake 
from the Golan Heights. The Syrian leader stated in response 
that he was not asl^g for anything more than Syria had held 
before the 1967 was and refused to modify his demands for a 
fuU, unconditional Israeli withdrawal to those borders. The 
failure of the summit, which appeared to damage Assad’s 
hitherto cordial relationship with the US President, plunged 
regional peacemaking initiatives into confusion. On 11 April 
2000 Clinton and Barak met in Washington, DC, where liiey 
appeared to agree that Israeli-Syrian peace efforts had reached 
deadlock, with the two sides’ positions on the issue of border 
demarcation being deemed irreconcilable. 

The death of fi-esident Hafiz al-Assad, on 10 June 2000, 
threw the Middle East peace process into flirther confusion. On 
13 June six Arab members of the Knesset joined world leaders at 
Assad’s funeral in Damascus, despite the absence of diplomatic 
relations between Israel and Syria. (The Israeli Government 
emphasized that the Knesset members were attending in a 
private capacity.) After Assad’s death Barak adopted a concili- 
atory tone, expressing sympathy for the Syrian people and 
issuing a veOed invitation to resume the peace talks. However, 
the Israeli Government avoided any specific expression of regret 
about the passing of Israel’s long-time opponent. 

Having been unanimously approved by Ihe ruling Baath Party 
shortly after Assad’s death, on 10 July Assad’s second son, 
Bashar, was approved as the new Syrian President at a national 
referendum. In mid-2000 it was unclear how exactly the change 
of Syrian leader would affect the Israeli-Syrian track of the 
peace process. On 11 June, in a brief telephone conversation 
with President Clinton, Bashar al-Assad pledged to pursue his 
father’s aims of achieving a just and compr^ensive peace in 
the Middle East. However, since Bashar was expected to require 
some time to consolidate his position within Syria, bilateral 
peace talks appeared set to remain on hold in the short term 
at least. 

RELATIONS WITH OTHER STATES 

During a meeting between the Israeli Minister for Regional Co- 
operation, Shimon Peres, and the President of Algeria, Abdelaziz 
Bouteflika, in Mallorca, Spain, on 22 October 1999, it was 
reported that Israel had offered to assist Algeria with its exper- 
tise in the fields of agriculture and high-technology; the offer 
was said to have angered some officials at the Israeli Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. In mid-March 2000 it was announced that 
Israel would provide Algeria with technical and militaiy help for 
the construction of a counter-terrorism unit; Algerian officials, 
however, denied the reports. Meanwhile, on 28 October 1999 
Mauritania became the third member of the Arab League (after 
Egypt and Jordan) to establish full diplomatic relations with 
Israel, provoking protests in several Arab countries. On 12 
January 2000 the Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, David 
Levy, imdertook a four-day visit to Morocco, during which he 
held discussions with King Muhammad VI and other leading 
officials. It was announc^ during the visit that Israd and 
Morocco had a^eed in principle to upgrade diplomatic rdations 
to Eunbassadorial level, and to allow the Israeli national airline 
El A1 to fly directly to Morocco. However, following a meeting 
of Arab leaders in Cairo on 21-22 October, Morocco announced 
that it had sev^ed diplomatic relations with Israel, in protest 
at recent Israeli actions against Palestinians in the West Bank 
and Gaza. Tunisia also decided to dose its liaison office in Tel- 
Aviv and the Israeli interests office in Tunis. 

Meanwhile, late October 1999 Ehud Barak became the first 
Israeli Prime Minister to visit Turkey. During the visit Israel 
proposed to sell more military equipment to Turkey and to 
upgrade its tanks and aircraft. The Turkish leadership, for its 
part, was reported to have offered to mediate in negotiations 


between Israel and Syria. A major defence deal, worth some 
US $l,000m., was announced between Israel and Turkey in 
mid-June 2000. King Abdullah of Jordan made his first visit to 
Israel in late April of that year; the bilateral talks reportedly 
focused on water management. 

President Jiang Zemin of the People’s Republic of China 
met with Barak and other Israeli offidals in mid-April 2000. 
However, his visit to Israel was overshadowed by US anger over 
a recent deal whereby Israel would sell military technology 
worth US $250m. to the Chinese Government (to supply an 
airborne ‘early-warning’ system), which resulted in threats, in 
June, by the US Congress to reduce military aid to Israel. The 
Israeli authorities, however, refused to cancel the contract until 
12 July (the second day of the Camp David summit), by which 
timft it had become clear to Barak that Israel could not afford 
to lose the US aid. On 4 May Sri Lanka announced that their 
country would resume diplomatic relations with Israel, after a 
break of 20 years. 

DOMESTIC TROUBLES 

In mid-September 1999 former Prime Minister Binyamin Net- 
anyahu and his wife, Sara, were questioned by police following 
allegations, published in the daily YediotAhamnoth newspaper, 
that they had charged extensive private work on their residence 
to the Prime Minis ter’s office while Netanyahu held the premier- 
ship. Further allegations of the misuse of public funds emerged, 
and on 20 October police reportedly seized several official ^s 
from Netanyahu’s home and offices. 'The Netanyahus were also 
accused of having sought to pervert the course of justice. On 28 
March 2000 the police recommended that Binyamin Netanyahu 
should stand trial on dharges of bribery, fraud, breach of trust 
and obstruction of justice, while his wife should face charges of 
fraud and theft. 

On 27 September 1999 Eliyahu Yishai, the Minister of Labour 
and Social Affairs, replaced Aryeh Der’i as Chairman of the 
ultra-orthodox Shas. In late September the Shas and Likud 
parties announced that they were to co-ordinate their policies 
on issues of national importance; however, Shas denied rumours 
that the party was about to join the opposition. (An ongoing 
dispute between Shas and the Government over the amount of 
fimds to be allocated for Shas’s education proposals regularly 
threatened Barak’s new coalition.) It was announced on 27 
March 2000 that a police investigation was to be launched in 
respect of insults made by Rabbi Ovadia Yosef, Shas’s spiritual 
leader, about Yossi Sarid, the Minister of Education, Culture 
and Sports and leader of Meretz. 

Offer Nimrodi, the publisher of popular Israeli newspaper, 
Ma^ariv, was arrested on 23 November 1999, following lega- 
tions that he had plotted to murder two other newspaper editors, 
of the leading Yediot Aharonoth and Ha'aretz, as well as a 
private detective whose investigations had recently implicated 
him as the organizer of a telephone-tapping operation against 
Yediot Aharonoth (resulting in a short term of imprisonment 
for Nimrodi). 

In early Janu^ 2000 a series of scandalous revelations about 
corruption in high office reached a new height in Israel with 
the disclosure that the President, Ezer Weizman, had been the 
recipient of regular cash payments, totalling almost 
US$450,000, from a wealthy French business executive, 
Edouard Saroussi. Weizman had received the payments between 
1988 and 1993, while serving as a member of tibe Knesset (when, 
as a public official, he was obliged to declare any additional 
income). The President denied any misconduct and rejected 
calls for his resignation, insisting that the payments were a 
legitimate gift from a personal friend who had received no 
favours in return. However, it was alleged subsequently that 
Weiz m a n and Saroussi had been jointly involved in lucrative 
arms deals in Latin America during the 1980s. On 20 Januaiy 
2000 the Attorney-General Elyaqim Rubenstein, ordered that a 
criminal investigation be instituted into the President’s finan- 
cial affairs. However, in early April the police announced that 
no prosecution would be brought against Weizman, owing to a 
lack of evidence. On 9 April Weizman informed Israelis that he 
would retire before the expiry of his second term of office in 
2003, on the grounds of ill health. However, having failed to be 
completely exonerated by the police investigation, Weizman 
declared on 28 May that he would resign on 10 Jiffy. On 29 May 
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the Labour Parly nonunated Shimon Peres as its presidential 
candidate, while Likud chose the little-known Moshe Katsav 

Following accusations by the State Comptroller that the One 
Israel campaign for the 1999 election had been assisted by 
foreign donations, on 27 January 2000 the Attorney-General 
ordered a criminal inqu^ into the financing of One Israel and 
several other parties -Likud, the Centre Party, Israel B’Aitainu 
and United Torah Judaism-amid allegations tht they had 
contravened legislation regarding party funding. A fine of 13.5m. 
new shekels was mposed on Barak’s One Israel, although the 
Prime Minister hi ms elf disclaimed any responsibility for the 
origin of party funds. 

On 7 March 2000 it was reported that the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Mimster of Transport, Itzhak Mordechai, was 
to be investigated by police, following allegations of sexual 
harassment made by a femsde ministry employee. Although 
Mordechai vigorously denied the daims, he aimounced the 
following day that he was taking a leave of absence from the 
Government pending the inquiry. On 16 April, however, the 
minister was informed that he was facing more serious charges 
of sexual harassment involving three women. In late May Mor- 
dechai was arraigned on three charges of sexual harassment; 
he subsequently resigned as leader of the Centre Parly, and 
on 28 May the Minister of Tourism, Amnon Lipkin-^ahak, 
assumed the chairmanship of the party. 

In mid-June 2000 Barak’s coalition Government nearly col- 
lapsed uner the impact of a major crisis involving Shas, One 
Israel’s largest coalition partner. On 22 June Barak narrowly 
survived the crisis, but was left with an unstable Government 
that could sabotage his efforts to make peace with the Palestin- 
ians. After 10 days of political chaos, four Shas ministers 
withdrew their resignation, after Barak capitulated to virtually 
all of the party’s demands: extra cash injections for its religious 
schools, die legalization of its private radio network, and a 
greater say for the party in the peace process. The return of 
Shas to the Government came with a heavy trade-off: the 
departure of the liberal and secular Meretz party, which has 
been the greatest proponent of peace with the Palestinians, as 
the Minister of Industry and Trade, Ran Cohen, and the Min- 
ister of Education, Yossi Sarid, both resigned. Although Meretz 
would continue to back the peace efforts, Palestinian leaders 
complained that the crisis might wreck the chances for achi- 
eving peace. 

On 9 July 2000, the eve of Barak’s departure for Camp David, 
the three right-wing and religious parties in his coalition carried 
out their threat to leave the Government in protest at Barak’s 
readiness to concede Israeli territory to the PNA. The resigna- 
tion of six of his Cabinet ministers (from Shas, the NRP and 
Israel B’Aliyah— including the Minister of the Interior and 


leader of Israel B’Aliyah, Natan Sharansky) left Barak pre- 
paring to leave for a cnrucial summit meeting on the peace 
process with a seriously weakened Government. Moreover, 
Barak’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, David Levy, refused to 
attend the Camp David talks, owing to disagreements regarding 
the peace process. After narrowly surviving a vote of ho confi- 
dence’ brou^t to the Knesset by the likud p^y, the Prime 
Minister pledged to pursue his policy regarding peace with 
the Palestinians. On 30 July, however, the domestic situation 
worsened when Levy stated that he would resign unless Barak 
agreed to invite Likud to join his coalition. 

In the presidential election held on 31 July 2000 the Kttle- 
known Moshe Katsav unexpectedly defeated Barak’s nominee, 
former Prime Mims ter Shknon Peres, by 63 votes to 57 in the 
second round of Knesset voting (neither candidate had secured 
an outri^t majority in the first). Katsav was duly sworn in as 
the eighth President of ferael on 1 August, to serve for the first 
time a seven-year term. Only hours after the election, Barak 
survived a further ‘no confidence’ motion in the Knesset, thus 
managing to prevent early parliamentary elections. Neverthe- 
less, on 2 Ai^st it appeared as if early elections might be 
inevitable, when Levy carried out his recent threat and resided 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, in protest at recent concessions 
made to the Palestinians. On tiie same day, the Prime Minister 
lost a vote giving preliminary approval for new elections. A 
minor reshi&e of the Cabinet was effected on 6 August, as 
a result of which certain ministers were allocated additional 
portfolios, Mowing the departure of the right-wing and reli- 
gious parties. On 10 August the Minister of Public Security, 
Shlomo Ben-Ami, was also appointed acting Minister of Forei^ 
Affairs. After almost one month of violent protests by Palestin- 
ians in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, in late October Barak 
held intensive negotiations with Ariel Sharon of Likud, with a 
view to forming a government of ‘national unity’ prior to the 
reconvening of the Knesset. 

On 3 July 2000 a bill to exempt 30>000 students at Orthodox 
seminaries from compulsory military service was given its first 
reading by the Knesset. The bill had the overwhelming support 
of the religious parties, including Shas, which threatened to 
withdraw its vital support from Barak’s coalition if the legisla- 
tion did not go through. It had aroused widespread and bitter 
opposition among secular Israelis, however, and about 100,000 
people signed a petition against the proposal, regarding it as a 
betrayal of one of Barak’s election promises. It also antagonized 
members of Barak’s One Israel party, nine of whom voted 
against the legislation. On 12 July the leader of Shas, Aiyeh 
Derii, was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, having been 
found guilty of bribery and fraud charges; he began his sentence 
in early September. 


Economy 

Revised for this edition by Alan J. Day 


INTRODUCTION 

The total area of the State of Israel, within its 1949 armistice 
frontiers, amounts to 20,700 sq km, as compared with the 27,090 
sq km area of Palestine under the British mandate. At the 
census of 4 June 1983 the population of Israel (including East 
Jerusalem and the Golan Heights) was 4,037,620, of whom 
3,349,997 (83%) were Jews. In addition, there were about Im. 
persons in other areas which were brought under Israeli admin- 
istration as a result of the 1967 war, and after the Sinai 
peninsula was evacuated at the end of April 1982. According to 
official estimates, the {de jure) population of Israel at 31 
December 1997 was 5,896,400, of whom 4,703,700 (79.8%) were 
Jews. At 31 December 1998 the population was estimated by 
the Ministry of Finance to have increased to 5.9m., of whom 
80.5% were Jews. After growth of 2.7% in 1999 (compared with 
2.4% in 1998), official figures issued in Januaiy 2000 put the 
population at 6.2m., of whom 78.8% were Jewish, 15.1% Mus- 
lims, 2.1% Christians, 1.6% Druze and 2.4% of no recorded 
affiliation. 


The population density of Israel was 184 per sq km at the June 
1983 census and 269.6 per sq km at mid-1998. liie population is 
heavily concentrated in the coastal strip, with about three- 
quarters of the Jewish inhabitants and nearly two-thirds of the 
non-Jewish population located between Ashkelon and Naharia. 
The main reason for the growth of the population has been 
Jewish immigration, accounting for 58% of ffie yearly increase 
between 1948 and 1977. On 31 December 1996, 38.4% of Uie 
Jewish population had been bom abroad. These included 
1,202,200 bom in Europe and America, 327,100 in Afirica and 
249,900 in Asia. Of the 2,858,200 IsrjM-bom Jews, 1,198,400 
were second-generation Isra^. Immigration up to 1948 to- 
talled 482,857 persons, of whom nearly 90% came from Europe 
and America. The biggest wave of immigrants arrived wi t.hm 
six years of the founding of the new state. These were refugees 
finm war-tom Europe, followed by Jews emigrating from the 
Arab states. Large numbers have come from North Africa as a 
result of political developments there, and during 1955-64 more 
than 200,000 emigrate from Africa into Israel. Althoi^ 
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immigration from Eastern Europe resumed in 1956, the overall 
number of arrivals declined in the 1960s, falling to 14,469 in 
1967. The 1967 war sparked renewed immigration, with some 
300,000 arriving in the period up to the 1974 war, 70% of 
these from the USA and Europe. After the Yom Rippur war, 
immigration declined again, falling from 54,886 in 1973 to 

31.981 in 1974, 19,754 in 1976 and 12,599 in 1981; a rise to 

19.981 in 1984 was attributable to the arrival of 7,800 Ethiopian 
Jews (Fsdashas). In 1988 new immigrants (13,034) were actually 
outnumbered by Israelis emigrating from the country (18,900). 
However, in 1989 the coUapse of communism in Eastern Europe 
resulted in a renewed surge of immigration, mainly from the 
USSIKespedally the Russian Federation), to total 199,516 
people in 1990. Thereafter immigrant numbers decreased, while 
remaining relatively high at 70,919 in 1996 and 66,221 in 1997. 
A new upward trend was registered in 1999, to some 77,000, 
representing a 28% increase over the 1998 level. 

Israel has been able to build a modem developed economy, 
making significant progress in the 1980s and 1990s as the 
proportion of GDP allocated to defence expenditure fell from a 
hi^ of over 40% in 1973 to 21.2% in 1985 and 11.6% in 1998. 
It has been assisted by continuing substantial levels of US aid 
and by large financi^ donations from US and other Jewish 
communities abroad, the latter being estimated at more than 
US $100,000m. since the foundation of the state and being used 
in particular to assist the absorption of Jewish immigrants to 
Israel. Also beneficial was the introduction in February 1980 of 
the shekel as the official currenQr unit in succession to the 
previous Israeli pound (or lira), afto a period of rapid currency 
depreciation and rampant inflation. This step was followed by 
the start of an assault on the socialist structures and institutions 
that had dominated the economy since the foundation of the 
State of Israel and by moves to eradicate the parallel black 
economy, so that Israel would become better placed to compete 
with other world markets. 

In 1995 Israel’s gross domestic product (GDP), measured at 
constant prices, increased by 7.1%, compared with average 
annual growth of about 6% during the previous five years. The 
business sector recorded real growth of 8.3% in 1995, compared 
with an average annual rate of growth of 7% in 1990-94. 
Private consumption, in real terms, increased by 7.2% in 1995. 
Relatively high growth was recorded in the consumption of 
durable goods. Consumption per head, which refiects the 
standard of living, increased by 4.6% in 1995, compared with an 
increase of 6.3% in 1994. The decline in per caput growth in pri- 
vate consumption was accompanied by an upturn in the rate of 
private savings, following a continued fall in private savings 
during 1992-94. As the economy grew at an accelerated rate, the 
number of persons in employment increased by some 5.4%. Some 
80% of this increase was accounted for by the business sector. 

In 1995 consumer prices increased at an average annual rate 
of 10.0%, compared with an increase of 12.3% in 1994. The whole- 
sale price index of industrial output rose by some 10% during 
1995, a rate of increase similar to that recorded in 1994. The 
expansion of almost all economic sectors continued in 1995. The 
output of the construction sector increased by some 12% in real 
terms, mainly because of expanded public residential construc- 
tion. The output of the industrial sectors— accountingfor approxi- 
mately one-third of total business production— grew, in real 
terms, by 8%. Industrial exports, however, increased at a lower 
rate of about 6% in real terms, and this erosion of profitability was 
attributed to the continued appreciation in the value of Israel’s 
currency, the shekel, in 1995. Output in the trade and services 
sectors increased, in real terms, by some 8%, while output in the 
public and community services sectors grew by some 4%, in real 
terms, in 1995. 

In 1996 Israel’s GDP growth, in real terms, slowed to 4.6%, 
equivalent to a rise of 1.7% per head (compared with an increase 
of 4.2% per head m 1995). Business sector production increased 
by 5.2% in 1996, compared with 8.9% growth in the previous year. 
In the first half of 1996 the consumer price index increased by 
15.4% (in annual, seasonally-a(^*usted terms) but it slowed in the 
last six mon^, resulting in an average annual increase of 11.3%. 
In 1996 the inflationary trend was accordingly uneven; its rapid 
acceleration in the first six months caused tiie Bank of Israel to 
adopt a restrictive moneta^ policy and to raise its interest rates 
on sources. Consequently, inflation decreased in the second half of 


1996 to an annual average of 6.2%. In 1996 high rates of interest, 
compeired with overseas rates, contributed to an inflow of foreign 
capital. In relation to a TDasket’ of five major foreign currencies, 
the shekel depreciated by a mere 1.6% in 1996-in contrast to the 
rate of increase of consumer prices. 

In 1997 Israel’s GDP increased, in real terms, by only 2.9%. As 
the country’s population increased by more than 2%, real GDP 
per head rose by only 0.1% during the year. Business sector 
production declined by 1.5% m 1997, compared with growth of 
1.5% in 1996. Between 1990 and 1997 consumer prices increased 
by an annual average rate of 12.0%, although in 1997 the inflation 
rate declined to 7% (from 10.6% in 1996). 

The inflation rate increased to 8.7% in 1998, owing to a sharp 
depreciation in the value of the currency in the second half of the 
year, as the Central Bank cut base lending rates in response to 
the economic crises in the Far East and Russia. GDP growth 
slowed further, to only 2% in 1998, so that real GDP per head 
actually fell by 0.4%. Tight monetsuy policy and falling house 
prices brnn ght the inflation rate down to 1.3% in 1999 (the lowest 
level since 1967); GDP growth edged up in 1999 to 2.2% but GDP 
per head declined, by 0.2%, to stand at 66,935 new shekels 
(US $16,837). Some progress was made with the privatization 
and liberalization programme of the centre-right Netanyahu 
Government (elected in 1996); but the economic slowdo\ra inhib- 
ited any substantial restructuring, as the authorities gave 
priority to curbing inflation and achieving macroeconomic sta- 
bility. 

Recovery from recession began in 2000 under the new Barak 
Government (elected in mid-1999), and was assisted by the new 
impetus in the Middle East peace process. GDP growth of 6% was 
achieved in the first quarter of 2000, compared with the same 
period in 1999, and annual expansion of 3%-4% was projected, 
al^ough inflation and the budget deficit were expected to be mar- 
ginally higher than in 1999. 

In 1998 the Israeli civilian labour force averaged 2,271,600, or 
53.6% of the population aged 15 years and over. The growth in 
the labour force from 735,800 in 1960 was attributable chiefly to 
the rise in total population, since the participation rate declined 
slightly. Having risen to a record level of 1 1 .2% in 1992, the unem- 
plo 3 nnent rate fell steadily thereafter to 6.7% in 1996, before 
rising to 7.7% in 1997, 8.6% in 1998 and 8.9% in 1999. 

In 1998 the distribution of employment by economic activity 
was as follows: industry (comprising manufacturing, mining and 
industry) 18.8%; trade and repairs 13.1%; education 12.6%; real 
estate, rental and business activities 10.4%; health and social 
work 9.8%, construction 6.3%; transport, storage and communi- 
cation 6.0%; public administration and defence (including com- 
pulsory social security) 5.4%; other community, sod^ and 
personal services 4.2%; hotels and restaurants 3.9%; finandal 
intermediation 3.5%; agriculture (induding hunting, forestry 
and fishing 2.3%; domestic work 1.5%; electricity, gas and water 
supply 1.0%. 

AGRICULTURE 

The agricultural sector is relatively small, accounting for about 
3.4% of GDP and employing 2.3% of the employed labour force in 
1998. In spite of this, Israeli agriculture has attracted a great 
deal of intemational attention and, more than any other sector 
of the economy, has been the focus of ideological pressure. For 
centuries, Jews in the Diaspora were barred from owning land 
and the Zionist movement therefore saw land settlement as one 
of the chief objectives of Jewish colonization. Since the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, government agricultural policy has 
centred chiefly on the attainment of self-suffidency in foodstuffs, 
in view of mflitaiy considerations and Israel’s possible isolation 
from its chief foreign food supplies; on the saving of foreign ex- 
change through import substitution and the promotion of agricul- 
tural exports; and on the absorption of the large numbers of 
immigrants in the agricultural sector. In line with these objec- 
tives, the promotion of mixed farming and of co-operative farming 
settlements has also been an important element in government 
policy. Although the increase in agricultural production (which 
rose by an annual average of 0.05% during 1985-96) has resulted 
in Israel becoming largely self-sufficient in foodstuffs— it is ser- 
iously deficient only in grains, oils and fats— and important sav- 
ings have been made in foreign exchange, government 
intervention in the agricultural sector has been criticized as 
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having resulted in a misallocation of resources and having red- 
uced the economic efficiency of agriculture. 

Cultivation has undei^ne a profound transformation and 
from an extensive, primitive and m ainly dry-farming structure it 
has developed into a modem intensive irrigated husbandry. A 
special feature of Israel’s agriculture is its co-operative settle- 
ments, which have been developed to meet the special needs and 
challenges encountered by a fanning community new both to its 
surroundings and its profession. VMe there are a number of 
different forms of co-operative settlements, all are derived from 
two basic types: the moshav and the kihhutz. The moshav is a 
co-operative smallholders’ village. Individual farms in any one 
village are of equal size and every farmer works his own land to 
the best of his ability. He is responsible for his own farm, but his 
economic and social security is guaranteed by the co-operative 
structure of the village, which handles the marketing of his pro- 
duce, purchfiises his farm and household equipment, ariH provides 
him with credit and many other services. On 31 December 1997 
a total of 183,700 people inhabited 455 moshavim and collective 
moshavim (3.2% of the total population). 

The kibbutz is a unique form of collective settlement developed 
in Israel. It is based on common ownership of resources and on 
the pooling of labour, income and expenditure. Every member is 
expected to work to the best of his or her ability; he or she is paid 
no wages but is supplied by the kibbutz with all necessary goods 
and services. The kibbutz is based on voluntary action and mutual 
liability, on equal rights for all members, and assumes for them 
full material responsibility. On 31 December 1997 a total of 268 
kibbutzim were inhabited by 119,100 people (2.1% of ^e total 
population). The large co-operatives are heavily subsidized, 
alffiough the introduction of structural reforms in the agricul- 
tural sector (which included the abolition of production quotas 
for major categories) opened the market to wider competition 
from individual units which receive fewer subsidies. 

During the years following the establishment of the State of 
Israel a large-scale expansion of the area under cultivation took 
place. This was caused by the heavy influx of immigrants and the 
recultivation and rehabilitation of land from which Arabs had 
been forced to flee. The cultivated area increased from 1,650,000 
dunums (1 dunum = 1,000 sq m) in the 1948/49 agricultural year 
to4, 110,000 dunums in 1958/59 and to 4,402,000 dunums in 1978/ 
79. The cultivated area in 1997 totalled 4,230,000 dunums, 
including 1,993,000 dunums of irrigated crops. 

Without taking into consideration the cost or availabilily of 
irrigation water, itis estimated that the land potential ultimately 
available for farming under irrigation is 5.3m. dunums, while an 
estimated 4.1m. dunums are potentially available for dry 
farming. There are also 8.5m. dunums available for natural pas- 
ture and 0.9m. dimums for afforestation. 

The main factor limiting agricultural development is not land, 
but the availability of water. Further development of the sector 
will involve intensifying the yield of existing land and the reuse 
of treated wastewater to preserve freshwater essential for house- 
hold consumption. Consumption of water reached 2,008m. cu m 
in 1997, of which 63% was attributable to agriculture, 31% to 
domestic households and 6% to industry. The state-owned 
Mekorot Water Co, which supplies 60% of Israel’s fresh water, 
spent approximately 2,300m. new shekels on capital investment 
between 1992 and 1997. Moreover, the Government established a 
special Water Administration, headed by a Water Commissioner 
who has statutory powers to control and regulate both the supply 
and the consumption of water. 

The Water Administration has been charged, amo:^ other 
tasks, with the implementation of the national water project. The 
purpose of this project is to convey a substantial part of the waters 
of the Jordan river and of other water sources firom the north to 
southern Judaea and the Negev, to store excess supplies of water 
fix)m winter to summer and from periods of heavy rainfall to 
periods of drought, and to serve as aregulatorbetween the various 
regional water supply systems. Essential to the national water 
project is the msim conduit from Lake Tiberias to Rosh Haayin 
(near Tel-Aviv), known as the National Water Carrier, which has 
an flTmnfll capacity of 320m. cu m. Two other large schemes, also 
in operation, are the Western Galilee-Kishon and the 
Yarkon-Negev projects. As reported in January 1999, Israel and 
Jordan are to proceed (in accordance with the provisions of the 
1994 peace treaty) with a project to build a US $150m. desalin- 


ation plant in the Jordan Valley, in order to produce 50m. cu in of 
water per year. A new working structure is pressed to ex am i n e 
the feasibility of the Dead Sea-Red Sea canal proj ect, which envis- 
ages ^e production of 851m. cu m of water per year, at an esti- 
mated cost of $4,500m. 

The Government confirmed in January 2000 that tenders 
would be invited from the private sector later in the year for a 
new desalination plant on a ‘build-operate-transfer’ (EOT) basis, 
probably to be located at Ashkelon on the southern coast and with 
a capacity of between 50m. and 100m. cu m per year. The first 
ever EOT project initiated in Israel, the plant would be the first 
of a possible series of coastal desalination units located adjacent 
to existing power stations, intended to provide a long-tem 
national solution to water shortage problems which were being 
aggravated by the deterioration of natural souces due to over-use 
and pollution. Government officials noted the dramatic fall in 
the cost of producing consumable water by desalination, from 
US $5.50 per cu m in the late 1970s to $0.55 per cu m by 2000. 

In 1998 agricultural production generated revenue of 
13,427.5m. new shekels, with value by activity being as follows: 
citrus and other jfruits 2,726.8m. new shekels (20.3%); poultry 
2,571.1m. (19.1%); vegel^les, potatoes and melons 2,463.8m. 
(18.3%); cattle 2,135.3m. (15.9%); field crops 1,203.4m. (9.0%); 
flowers and garden plants 960.2m. (7.2%); miscellaneous 
1,366.9m. (10.2%). In 1997 production of cows’ milk was 1,123.8m. 
litres (compared with 1,100m. in 1996); egg production reached 
1,880.3m. Cl,547m. in 1996) and output of poultry meat totalled 
345,800 metric tons (279,249 tons in 1996). Potato production 
reaped 276,800 tons in 1997 (of which 12% were exported); avo- 
cado production was 77,700 tons (of which over 50% were 
exported); production of table grapes totalled 53,500 tons, wine 
grapes reached 36,300 tons, and banana production increased to 
111,900 tons. In the same year production of cotton lint and seed 
rose to 151,400 tons (from 147,500 tons in 1996), with 44,600 tons 
being exported; wheat production decreased to 116,000 tons. 

Severe drou^t conditions caused the Government to declare 
an official drought emergency in April 1999 and to impose a 40% 
reduction in water allocation to farmers. Cereal production in 
1999 fen to 159,000 metric tons (from 175,000 tons in 1998), 
althou^ cereal imports in 1999 remained stable at 2.6m. tons. 
In mid-1999 it was reported that 98% of Israel’s wheat crop had 
been destroyed owing to drought, and that 150,000 extra tons 
were to be imported from the USA. Total agricultural production 
decreased in that year, to generate revenue of some 13,100m. 
new shekels. 

Cultivation of citrus frruit is one of the oldest and most impor- 
tant agricultural activities, and produces the main export crop. 
In 1996 Israel exported 341,635 metric tons of citrus fruit, valued 
at US $170m., which declined to 338,600 tons (valued at $166m.) 
in 1997. Total area under cultivation in 1996 was 246,800 
dunums. The Citrus Marketing and Control Eoard supervises all 
aspects of the growing and marketmg of the fimit, particularly 
e^orts. The principal markets for citrus exports are the United 
Kingdom, Germany and France. 

Increasing emphasis is being placed on the cultivation of floral 
plants. About 90% of production is usually exported to the Euro- 
pean Union (EU). In 1997 Israel exported 1,475.7m. flowers and 
ornamental branches (mainly roses, carnations and gypsophilia), 
earning US $198.1m., compared with $196.6m. in 1997. The 
state-owned Flower Marketing Board is increasing the number 
of its packing-houses, and is investing heavily in modem equip- 
ment In 1995, 11,298 dunums were under glasshouse cultivation. 
Agricultural exports totalled $806m. in 1997, representing 5.6% 
of total merchandise exports (the export of exotic fruits, winter 
vegetables and flowers has increased significantly in recent 
years). 

MINERALS 

The Petroleum Law of 1952 regulates the conditions for the 
granting of licences for petroleum prospecting, divides the 
country into petroleum districts and fixes a basic royalty of 12.5%. 
Petroleum was discovered in 1955 at the Heletz-Bror field on the 
coastal plain, and later at Kokhav, Brur and Negba, but these 
finds were not of the order to permit commercial production. From 
the time of the 1967 war to the 1975 Disengagement Agreement 
with Egypt, Israel was able to e^qiloit the petroleum resources of 
the occupied Sinai and, during 1978-79, those of the Suez Gulf 
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(Alma fields), firom which a quarter of Israeli requirements were 
produced until the area was returned to Eg 3 q)t in 1979. In July 
1988 the Israeli Government awarded an offshore oil-prospecting 
concession of 7,000 sq km, about 16 km fi:om Israel’s southern 
Mediterranean coast, to a consortium of local and foreign com- 
panies headed by the late Dr Armand Hammer, Chainnan of 
Occidental Petroleum Inc. The consortium, Negev Joint Venture, 
invested US $25.5m. in test drilling over a three-year period firom 
autumn 1988, althou^ without substantive results. Givot 01am 
Oil Exploration Company reported in February 1999 the 
discovery of potential oil reserves in central Israel and is to fimd 
the $4m. drilling cost through a rights issue. In November BG 
International of the United I^gdom aimounced an oil strike off 
the southern Israeli coast, where significant gas discoveries were 
being made (see below) and where possible oil reserves under- 
neath gas deposits were estimated by Israeli ofGicials at up to 
5,000m. barr^. However, there appeared to be little immediate 
prospect of significantly increasing Israel’s current crude output 
of less than 500 b/d firom proven reserves of only 3.9m. barrels. 

Recent offshore exploration for natural gas has been much more 
promising. For some years output of natural gas had been con- 
fined to small fields in the Dead Sea area, transported through a 
29-km pipeline to the Dead Sea potash works at Sodom and 
through a 49-km line to towns in the Negev and to the Oron 
phosphate plant. In late 1999 and early 2000, however, both the 
US-Israeli Yam Thetis consortium and BG International 
announced significant discoveries in the Med Yavne offshore con- 
cession 20 km off Ashkelon, where proven reserves of 40,000m 
cu m were claimed by Yam Thetis for its Noah and Maiy fields, 
while BG International stated that test drilling in its Or-1 well 
indicated reserves of 3,000m. cu m. The two groups declared their 
intention to co-operate in exploiting the reserves, with the aim of 
supplying a new gas transmission network planned by &e state- 
owned Israel Electric Corporation Ltd (lEC). In May 2000 letters 
of intent were received fi’om four approved bidders for the lEC’s 
US $300m. BOT project, envisaging that 2,000m. cu m per year 
of gas would be delivered to the three principal lEC power stations 
(currently oil-fired) beginning in 2003 and later to smaller sta- 
tions and industrial users. 

The possibility of Israel’s natural gas requirements’ being sup- 
plied by a *peace pipeline’ firom Egypt’s offshore and Nile Delta 
fields has been under discussion for a decade. The talks stalled in 
1996 but were revived in 1999 and resulted, in December, in 
Egyptian element in principle that the pipeline should be built, 
(^e Israeli (jovemment’s approach remained cautious, to allow 
time for evaluation of the recent gas finds in Israeli offshore 
waters in order to establish whether they could meet future 
domestic requirements (given the Government’s decision, on cost 
and environmental grounds, that natural gas should become the 
counts principal energy source in the 21st century). Neverthe- 
less, in June 2000 the Israeli-Egyptian consortium East Mediter- 
ranean Gas (EMG) began talks with the lEC on the EMG’s 
proposal for an underwater pipeline with a daily capacity of 
1,500m. cu m, which would carry gas fi:om Eg^^t to the Israeli 
port of Haifa (with exits at other coastal Israeli power stations) 
and would eventually be extended to Turkey. Also under consider- 
ation is an alternative proposal for an overland gas pipeline from 
Egjrpt running across Sinai to the Gaza Strip and Israel. Gas 
industry specialists have expressed confidence that, given the 
anticipated rapid growth in Israeh demand for gas, a pipeline 
from Egypt would be commercially viable even though substan- 
tial gas production fix)m Israeli offshore fields was likely. 

Pendfi^ significant production firom recent gas discoveries, 
Israel is forced to import more than 90% of its energy require- 
ments. Imports of petroleum and petroleum products, which rose 
in value fix>m US $210.6m. in 1973 to $597m. in the following 
year and to $775m. in 1978, reached about $2, 000m. in 1980 
and cost $2, 259.9m., at current prices, in 1997. In the same year 
petroleum constituted 7.8% of all goods imports (or 20% of the 
trade deficit). Israel currently imports most of its crude oil re- 
quirements of some 48ni. barrels per year under long-term con- 
tra^ with Egypt (which provides about 25% of the total), Mexico 
(35%) and Norway (10%), and buys the remainder on the ^spot’ 
market. Most imported crude oil is refined at the oil refi- 
nery, which 1^ a capacity of more than 6m. tons per year. 

^ Israel continues to meet 25% of its energy requirements with 
imported coal, of which 10.8m. metric tons were imported in 1998 


(compared with 9.4m. tons in 1997). About one-half of aU coal 
imports come from South Africa, with which Israel signed new 
contracts in the secondhalf of 1999 to take advantage of attractive 
price levels. Completion of Israel’s fourth coal-fired power station, 
at Ashkelon, was scheduled for late 2000 or early 2001, as a result 
of which coal imports were expected to rise to 12m. tons a year. 

The Dead Sea, which contains potash, bromides, magnesium 
and other salts in high concentration, is the country’s chief source 
of mineral wealth. The potash works on the southern shore of the 
Dead Sea are owned by Dead Sea Works Ltd. The works are linked 
by road to Beersheba, from where a railway runs northward. 
Phosphates are mined at Oron in the Negev, and in the Arava. A 
total of 2.45m. metric tons of phosphate rock was produced in 
1996. In the same year Israel produced 12,243 tons of so^um 
hydrochlorate, 40,892 tons of caustic soda, 34,630 tons of chlorine, 
8,324 tons of paraffin, and 2,939 tons of potassium carbonate. 

Gold in potentially commercial quantities was discovered near 
the Negev copper mines in 1988, and further exploration is 
underway. 

INDUSTRY, MANUFACTURING AND CONSTRUCTION 

Israel’s industry was originally developed to supply such basic 
commodities as soap, vegetable oil and margarine, bread, ice, 
farm implements, printing and electncity It used raw materials 
available locally to produce citrus juices and other citrus by-prod- 
ucts, canned fimit and vegetables, cement, glass and briclm. In 
order to save foreign exchange, imports of manufactured goods 
were curtailed, thus giving local industry (he opportunity of 
adding local labour value to semi-manufactures imported from 
abroad. 

Although most of Israel’s industrial production is still for 
domestic consumption, industrial exports (including diamonds) 
constituted 94% of total exports by value in 1998. In this area 
also, there has been a very rapid expansion as a result of tax and 
investment incentives from the Government. The value of Israeli 
industrial exports, only US $18m. in 1950, had risen to $780m. 
by 1971, and by 1998 had reached $15, 558.2m. (excluding dia- 
monds). 

Israel’s most important industrial export product is cut and 
polished diamonds, most ofthe expertise for the finishing ofwhich 
was supplied by immigrants from Belgium and the Netherlands. 
In 1998 Israel exported US $6,309.6m.-worth of cut diamonds, 
compared with $5,695.1m.-worth supplied in 1997, and was one of 
the world’s largest traders, second ordy to Belgium in processing 
(hamonds, wiih approximately three-quarters of the interna- 
tional market in medium-sized stones, Israel’s specialty . 

Excluding diamonds (which accounted for almost 28% of Indus- 
trial exports in 1997), industrial exports consisted of 4% food- 
stuffs; 5% textiles, clothing and leatiier; 1.8% miniTig and 
quarrying products; 13.7% chemicals and chemical products; 
30.5% metal products, machinery and electrical and electronic 
equipment. 

The food, beverage and tobacco industries accounted for 12.3% 
of manufactures in 1997. About 90% of output was sold on the 
local market; the rest, such as juices, wines, diocolate and coffee, 
was sold abroad. The value of manufactured food exports totalled 
US $527.3m. in 1997, compared with $608.5m. in 1996. 

The textiles and clothing industry, which was developed chiefly 
because of its low capital-labour ratio, accounted for some 6% of 
indimtrial production in 1997, when it exported goods worth some 
US $997. 8m. 

Israel also has a rapidly expanding high-technology electronics 
industry, specializing in equipment for military and communica- 
tions puiT) 08 es and more recently in computer and internet 
soflrware in Israel’s so-called ‘Silicon Wadi’. The value of exports 
from this sector and of metal products and machmery rose from 
US $12.8m. in 1970 to $5, 606.1m. in 1997, Computer software 
exports were worth $l,500m. in 1998, representing a 275% 
incpase over 1997, when such exports had slumpedbecause ofthe 
Asian economic crisis. The rapid advance of Israeli’s information 
technology sector, which included the start-up of some 100 new 
companies each year in the late 1990s, has attracted substantial 
mvestment by US corporations. The biggest US acquisition to 
datehas been Inters$l,600m.buy-outofDSPC Communications 
in October 1999. 

Once the leading sector in Israel, construction, with afiBOfiated 
mdustries (cement, wood, glass and ceramics), now accounts for 
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about 7.3% of gross national product (GNP), the decrease from 
30% in 1950 being attributed to falling immigration levels 
During 1997 there were 12.55m. sq mofbuilding area completed, 
of which 3.65m. sq m were public buildings and 8.9m. sq m private 
constructions. 

In 1997 there were 19,174 construction establishments, which 
engaged a total of 374,200 employees. Of these establishments, 
450 engaged between 100 and 300 persons, and 138 more than 

300 persons.In the latter category 112, 800were employed. On the 
other hand, 9,295 establishments engaged four or fewer persons, 
and 3,869 between five and nine persons. In 1997 18,756 estab- 
lishments belonged to the private sector, 391 to the ffistadrut 
(the Generd Federation of Labour) and 27 to the public sector 
(most of which were government companies). The nnaiTi branches 
of these establishments were: metal products; wood and its prod- 
ucts; clothing and made-up textiles; food, beverages and tobacco. 
In 1998 the area of new building starts fell to about 9m. sq m 
(from a high of 13m. sq m in 1995), while housing starts numbered 
42,900 and houses completed 50,600. 

In view of the heavy power needs of irrigation and the water 
installations, agriculture as well as industry is a large-scale con- 
sumer of electricity. Almost all electric power is provided by the 
state-owned lEC, although the 1996 Electricity Industry Law 
granted separate licences for generation, distribution 
transmission to private power producers to sell up to 20% of 
Israers electricity through the lEC’s network. In 1997 the Gov- 
ernment announced plans to establish a natural gas infrastruc- 
ture in Israel: at the first stage the lEC would purchase natural 
gas to be used in its existing power stations. In 1999 the lEC 
commenced a project to build new gas turbines in order to 
generate an additional 740 MW capacity by 2005. Total installed 
generatingcapacity attheendof 1998was 8,176 MW. Generation 
during 1998 totalled 37,934m. kWh. Out of total sales of elec- 
tricity of 32,649m. kWh in 1998, household consumption 
accounted for 31%, industry 30%, commerce 26%, water pumping 
8% and agriculture 5%. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Since 1949 Israel has operated its own international air carrier— 
El A1 Israel Airlines Ltd. Regular scheduled services to Europe, 
the USA, Canada, Cyprus, and to parts of Africa and Asia are 
maintained. In June 1997 the Government announced plans to 
privatize the airline by the end of 1998, vrith 10% of El Al’s shares 
being offered to employees and the remainder sold to the public. 
However, opposition to privatization from staff unions and the 
Government’s reluctance to push throu^ the measure meant 
that ^preparations’ to privatize the airline were still in progress 
in mid-2000. In 1976 a new private company— CAL, spedahzing 
in cargo air transportation to Europe— was constituted. There 
were 27,987 commercial aircraft landings in Israel in 1998, car- 
rying 7.87m. passengers and 280,447 metric tons of freight. In 
April 2000 the Government approved funding arrangements to 
enable the Airports Authority to complete a third terminal at 
Ben-Gurion International Airport near Tel-Aviv, at a total cost of 
US $558m., and to enable the airport to handle 12m. passengers 
a year when it opens in mid-2002. Also planned is a direct rail 
link from llie airport to Tel-Aviv city centre. 

Israel’s merch^t navy has been undergoing contraction, while 
the passenger fieet has been practically abolished. The number 
of vessels under the Israeli fiag at 31 December 1998 totalled 53, 
with an aggregate displacement of 751,614 grt (compared vrith 
100 vessels and 2,463,000 tons in 1980). Israel Shipyards Ltd, at 
Haifa, can biuld ships with a capacity of as much as 10,000 dwt. 
In the north, the port of Haifa and its Kishon harbour extension 
provide Israel’s main port facilities. The south is served by the 
port at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba, and mai n ly by the deep- 
water port of Hayovel at Ashdod, some 50 km south of Tel-Aviv. 
The amount of cargo loaded at seaports in 1998 totalled 13.5m. 
metric tons, while the amount unloaded was 29.4m. tons 
(excluding petroleum). In June 2000 the Ports and Railways 
Authority received five bids for a proposed $500m. upgrading of 
Hayovel port, involving new cargo and container quays, a break- 
water extension and hinterland development. Major improve- 
ments to passenger facilities at Haifa port are also planned. 

Israeli railways operate some 610 km of main lines and 355 km 
ofbranch lines. The service extends fromNahariya, north of Haifa 
to Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv and then southwards through Beer- 


sheba. In 1965 it reached Dimona and m 1970 the phosphate 
works at Oron. Traction is wholly by diesel locomotives. In 1998 
traffic comprised 6.4m. passengers and 9.2m. tons of freight. In 
April 1996 a state-owned company was established to pl^ and 
promote the construction of a mass transportation system in Tel- 
Aviv, including a light railway. In December 1999 the Jerusalem 
municipal authorities invited bids for the construction and oper- 
ation of a 14-km light railway in the city on a 30-year BOT basis. 

Roads are the diief means of transport. In 1998 there were 

15.965 km of paved roads, of which 5,139 km were inter-urban 
(including 56 km of motorways vrith four or more lanes). In 1998 
the local Derech Eretz consortium obtained the BOT contract for 
the construction of the US $l,250m. north-south Cross-Israel 
Highway as Israel’s first toll road, on which work began in mid- 
2000. Travelling Israel’s existing roads at the end of 1998 were 

1.297.965 private vehicles, 14,986 buses and coaches, and 
282,904 lorries and vans. The first privatized bus lines came into 
operation in 1997, and in March 2000 the Ministry of Transport 
invited bids from private operators for 120 urban and district 
routes currently run by the Egged Transport Co-operative, as the 
first stage of a nine-year privatization programme covering half 
of Egged’s 1,400 routes. 

At September 1997 96% of Israeli households had at least one 
direct telephone line. Two cellular telephone networks were in 
operation, and a third was granted an operating licence in 1998. 

TOURISM 

The decline in the number of tourists entering Israel from 1973 
(a slowdown had already been recorded in the second half of 1972) 
continued in 1975; 1976 witnessed a recovery, and the number of 
tourists rose thereafter, reaching 1,175,800 in 1980. Then, in 
1981, a slight decline, to 1,137,055, was recorded, and in 1982 the 
industry slumped by 12%, with only 997,510 tourists entering 
Israel. The war in Lebanon, labour disputes at El A1 and less 
favourable exchange rates for tourists were responsible for the 
situation. These reasons also contributed to the number of Israeli 
tourists leaving the country; in 1982 they totalled about 600,000, 
spending some US $600m. abroad. Nevertheless, 1984 witnessed 
a recovery, when 1,260,000 tourists visited the country, and 
income fi:um tourism doubled in the sixyears up to 1984, reaching 
$l,000m. per year. In 1985 a total of 1,264,367 tourists visited 
Israel In 1986 the total declined by 13%, to 1,101,481, and rev- 
enue from tourism fell by $107m. In 1987 the number of tourists 
rose by 25%, to 1,378,742, and revenue increased to a record 
$l,636m. In 1988, however, the number of tourists declined to 
1,169,582, mainly as a result of continued unrest in the Occupied 
Territories. In 1989 the number of tourists recovered slightly, to 
reach 1,176,500, with revenue totalling $1, 467.7m. This increase 
continued tliroughout the first half of 1990. However, following 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990 and the ensuing crisis 
in the Persian (Arabian) Gulf region, the number of tourist ar- 
rivals fell sharply. The total for the year was 1,131,700. Revenue 
amounted to $l,381.7m. 

Tourism revived again in 1992, when 1,509,520 tourist arrivals 
were recorded and revenue frrom tourism amounted to 
US$l,891m. In 1995 tourist arrivals totalled 2,215,552, an 
increase of 20% on the previous year’s figure. Total revenue from 
tourism amounted to $2,784m. in that year. In 1996 tourism 
declined once again, however, with approximately 2,100,552 
tourist arrivals generating revenues of |2,955m. This trend con- 
tinued in 1997 and 1998, in which arrivals dipped to 2.01m. and 
1.9m. respectively. Tourism revenues also fell, to $2,836m. in 
1997 and $2,657m. in 1998. In 1999, however, tourist numbers 
recovered sharply, to 2.25m., generating revenue equivalent to 
about 4% of GDP. The Israeli tourist industry was boosted by 
preparations for the millennium celebrations, many of which 
were focused upon Israel. As a consequence, the number of ar- 
rivals was forecast to rise to 3m. in 2000. 

Overall administration of Israeli tourism is sponsored by the 
Ministry of Tourism, which maintains 20 offices abroad. It is also 
in charge of regulating tourist services in Israel, including ar- 
rangement of package’ tours and the provision of multilingual 
guides. In 1976 the Ministry promoted the inauguration of 
diarter flights from the USA and Europe to Israel. During 1997 
a total of 5,575 charter flights landed in Israel, bringing some 
1,588,743 passengers into ffie country. 
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BUDGET, IIWESTMENT AND FINANCE 

In 1996, as in previous years, there was a substantial deficit in 
the operations of the state budget. Total revenue (including bor- 
rowings firom the National I^urance Institute) in 1996 was 
116,648m. new shdiels. This amount excludes grants received 
from abroad (12,985m. new shekels) and proceeds from the sale 
of government assets (349m. new shekels). Total expenditure 
(induding repayments to the National Insurance Institute) in the 
same year was 141,099m. new shekels. This excludes net lending 
operations of the (jlovermnent (807m. new shekels). 

In the first four months of 1996 the Bank of Israel’s reduced 
interest rates on monetaiy tenders stabilized to a nominal annual 
average of 13.9% (an effective rate of 14.9%). Between May and 
July, however, the Central Bank raised its lending rate to 17% 
(an ^ective rate of 18.5%) on an annual basis. In the last months 
of 1996 this was reduced by a cumulative 1.8%, and in March 1997 
the rate returned to 13.9%. In mid-June, after the resignation of 
the Minister of Finance, Dan Meridor, an additional reduction of 
1% in the interest rate was announced. However, in August the 
Central Bank annoxmced that the rate would be increased to 
13,4% in order to curb rising inflation. After various adjustments, 
the rate was reduced in May 1998 to 11.6%, its lowest level for 
four years. The success of the anti-inflation strategy by late 1999 
enabled further reductions to be made, taking the rate down to 
9.3% in April 2000. 

State budget revenue in 1997 totalled 134,000m. new shekels 
(with foreign grants providing a further 10,390m. new shekels), 
while total expenditure was 153,801m. new shekels. State budget 
revenue in 1998 was set at 165,058m. new shekels and expendi- 
ture at 173,341m. new shekels, but the out-turn was a deficit of 
12,200m. new shekels (equivalent to 2.4% of GDP), which was 
financed mostly from domestic public borrowing. The approved 
budget for 1999 set both total revenue and total espenditure at 
214,975m. new shekels, but the out-turn was a deficit equivalent 
to 2.25% of GDP (which would have been 3.25% but for the start 
of economic recovery and higher tax receipts in the second half of 
the year). As approved by the Enesset in December 1999, the 2000 
budget provided for expenditure of 227,400m. new shekels and 
a deficit of 10,400m. new shekels, envisaging that government 
expenditure as a proportion of GDP woidd fall from 46.3% in 1999 
to 45.5% and government debt from 107% to 105% of GDP. The 
Government declared its intention to amend the Deficit Reduc- 
tion Law ‘to create a new and binding trajectory in which the total 
government deficit (not including location of credit) shall not 
exceed 2.5% of GDP in 2000 and shall decline by no less than 
0.25% year-on-year in 2001-02’. 

Between 1986 and 1996 the Israeli Government sold part or 
ah of its shareholding in 79 companies. In 1996 revenue from 
privatization was equivalent to US $109.3m. In 1997 a total of 
$2, 463m. was generated from privatization; this amount included 
$2,156m. from sales m the banking sector and $193.94m. from 
^e sale of Israel Chemicals. In 1998 proceeds fimm privatization 
totalled $l,128nL, which was projected to rise by 75% in 2000. 

During 1996 the stock market remained relatively stable and 
experienced a reduction in the volume of activity. lEgh interest 
rates in local currency, large withdrawals from provident tods, 
and increased activity from non-resident investors made a sig- 
nificant impact on the capital market. Issues of capital on the Tel- 
Aviv Stock Exchange during 1996 totalled more than 758m. new 
shekels. During 1996 the general share index decreased in real 
terms. The multi-sided mdex declined by 8.5%. In terms of 
December 1996 prices, average dailytrade in thatyearwas 108m. 
new shekels, having decreased by 16.9% from the 130m, new 
shekels recorded in 1995. At the end of 1996 the current market 
value of shares and negotiable securities was 117,000m. new 
sh^rnls at current prices. By the end of 1997 the current market 
value wsLS 163,81()m. new shekels at current prices. According 
to Bank of Israel data, foreign financial investment in Israeli 
securities listed on the Stock Exchsmge and abroad dropped to 
US $525m. in 1998 from $l,900m. in 1997. However, the Bank of 
Israel reported a steady increase in overall foreign investmmit 
from $6Mm. in 1994 (after the Oslo Agreement was signed) to 
$3,276m. in 1997, $5,300m. in 1998 and $7, 500m. in 1999. In 
April 1998 foreign-exchange restrictions were removed in order 
to increase competition in the financial services sector and en- 
courage foreign investment in Israel’s economy. The Stock Exch- 
ange index increased by 62.5% in 1999, total market 
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capitalization at the end of the year being the equivalent of 
$59,762m. 

Israel possesses a highly developed banking system, consisting 
of a central bank (the Bank of Israel), 14 commercial banks, five 
mortgage banks, and other financial institutions. Nevertheless, 
three bank-groups— the Bank Leumi group. Bank Hapoalim and 
Bank Discount— hold 92% of the total assets of the banking 
system. Their subsi(haries are represented aU over the world and 
eiy oy a growing reputation; due to devaluation their share in the 
consolidated balance sheet is increasing markedly. Long-term 
credits are granted by mortgage banks, the Israel A^cultural 
Bank, the Industrial Development Bank and the Maritime Bank. 
At the end of 1998 the amount of outstanding credit allocated by 
the banks to the public stood at 275,594m. new shekels. 

The function of the central bank is to issue currency (and com- 
memorative coins), to accept deposits from banking institutions 
and extend temporary advances to the Government, to act as the 
Government’s sole fiscal and banking agent and to manage the 
public debt. Its governor supervises the liquidity position of the 
commercial b anka and regulates the volume of bank advances. 
Central recommendations to reform and restructure the banking 
system, including the appointment of independent governors to 
hold the (government’s shares in banks, and the sale of its 
interests and shares m banka, have been adopted. Since October 
1997 some US $2,156m. has been raised in privatization revenue 
from share sales in Bank Hapoalim (worth $l,434m.). United 
Mizrahi Bank ($131m.), Bank Leumi ($407m.) and Israel Dis- 
count Bari ($184m.). The sale of Bank Hapoalim— Israel’s 
largest bank— in mid-2000 represented the first significant pri- 
vatization undertaken by the Barak Government. 

The major dbanges that have characterized the financial world 
and international capital markets in recent years have also 
affected the Israeli banking system. The banks are ^adually 
losing their traditional monopoly as financial intermediaries, as 
other financial entities assume this role. One consequence of this 
development has been to encourage the banks to enter other fields 
of financial activity, hitherto closed to them. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Israel’s balance-of-payments deficit on trade m goods and services 
stood at US $10, 185m. in 1996, declining to $8, 490m. in 1997. 
The value of exports of goods and services in 1997 amounted to 
$30, 320m., compared with $28,800m. in 1996, while the value of 
imports amounted to $38,810m., compared with $38, 984m. in 
1996. Israel’s deficit on merchandise trade, which relates to goods 
only, amounted toUS $5, 848m. in 1997, compared vdth the record 
deficit of $7, 646m. incurred in 1996. 

In 1997 net transfer payments, most of which consisted of US 
aid, were worth US $6, 267m., compared with $6,370m. in 1996. 
They covered 73.8% of the deficit on goods and services in 1997, 
compared with 62.5% in 1996. Israel recorded a deficit on the 
current account of the balance of payments (goods, services, 
income and transfers) in each of the years 1990^97. The deficit 
increased from $6,205m. in 1995 to a record $6,646nL in 1996 
(owing to an increase in the net trade and services deficit, despite 
the growth in exports of goods and services for the fourth consecu- 
tive year), but was reduced to $5,014m. in 1997. Israel’s foreign 
currency reserves, held by the Bank of Israel, stood at $20,600m. 
at the end of 1997, compared with $11, 800m. at the end of 1996. 
By mid-1999 they totalled $21, 930m., while Israel’s foreign assets 
totalled $43,024m. at the end of 1998. 

The value of Israel’s merchandise exports increased from 
US $20,758m. in 1996 to $21, 894m. in 1997. Meanwhile, imports 
of goods (valued f.o.b.) declined from $28,404m. in 1996 to 
$27,742m. in 1997. In 1998 the trade deficit was $3,226m. (from 
imports of $26, 197m. and exports of $22,972m.) and the current- 
account deficit $841m., althou^ the overall balance of payments 
showed a surplus of $10,822m. In 1999 the trade deficit increased 
by 41% to $4,540m. (from imports of $29,927m. and exports of 
$22,683m.), and the current-account d^dt widened to $2,601m. 

The focus oflsraeTs foreign trade is mainly the European Union 
(EU, formerly European Community— EC) and North America. 
An Israeli-EC Chamber of Commerce was founded in June 1986. 
Duties on goods imported from the EC and the USA were reduced 
by an average of 60% on 1 January 1987, under the terms of 
separate bilateral trade agreements. In October 1988 the Euro- 
pean Parliament approved three trade protocols, giving Israel 
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privilegod access to EC markets, having withheld its approval in 
March and July and delayed fiirther votes, in protest against 
Israel’s treatment ofPalestinians duringthe intifada in the Occu- 
pied Territories. The Israeli Government, in an attempt to placate 
the EC, had undertaken to allow Palestinian farmers in the West 
Bank to export their produce directly to the EC, unimpeded by 
the occupation authorities. In July 1995 Israel concluded a free- 
trade agreement with the EU regarding firtanrial services, gov- 
ernment procurement, co-operation in research a nd develop- 
ment, additional agriculture products and an improvement in 
Israel’s access to European markets in the high technology sector. 

ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

After three years of recession, the Israeli economy appeared to be 
set for vigorous growth in 2000 and beyond, with inflation and 
the budget defldt under control, assisted internationally by the 
new impetus in the Arab-lsraeli peace process that was imparted 
by the formation of the centre-left Barak Government in July 
1999. Despite the upturn in the economy, however, unemploy- 
ment remained high in mid-2000. Nevertheless, in its latest 
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annual report on Israel published in December 1999, the IMF 
found that ihe economy is on the threshold of a marked improve- 
ment*, continuing: Indeed, the high quality of Israel’s workforce, 
the entrepreneurial prowess of its business leaders, the outw^d- 
lootog nature of the economy and the sound legal and institu- 
tional framework in which it operates, together with the peace 
process, suggest that with an appropriate combination of eco- 
nomic policies Israel’s high long-term growth potential can be 
realized.’ However, the Middle East crisis of September-October 
2000 (see History) threatened to undermine the prospects of a 
signiflcant economic recovery in Israel, at least in the short term. 

As hi^li^ted in the IMF report, key determinants of future 
economic progress include fiirther structural reform, liberaliza- 
tion offln^cial markets and an acceleration of the privatization 
programme, especially in the state-owned banking, power-gener- 
ation and tdecommunications sectors, where long-standing pri- 
vatization plans have not yet been implemented. The Barak 
Government is committed to pursuing such policies of economic 
change, but faces entrenched opposition from vested interests in 
the trade union movement and the Prime Ministers own 
Labour Party. 
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Area and Population 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY 


Area (sq km) 

Land 21,671 

Inland water 474 

Total • 22,145* 

Population (jdejure; census result8)t 

20 May 1972 3,147,683 

4 June 1983 

Males 2,011,590 

Females 2,026,030 

Total 4,037,620 

Population (dejure; official estimates at mid-year)t 

1996 5,686,100 

1997 5,828,900 

1998 6,970,700 

Density (per sq km) at mid-1998t 269.6 


* 8,550 sq miles. Area includes East Jerusalem, annexed by Israel in June 
1967, and the Golan sub-district (1,154 sqkm), annexed by Israel in 
December 1981. 

t Including the population of East Jerusalem and Israeli residents in 
certain other areas under Israeli military occupation since June 1967. 
Beginning in 1981, figures also mdude non-Jews in the Golan sub- 
district, an Israeli-occupied area of Syrian territory. Census results 
exclude adjustment for underenumeration. 

1999 (estimate at 31 December); 6,220,000. 


DISTRICTS (31 December 1998) 


Area Density 

(sqkm)* Populationt (per sqkm) 


Jerusalemt 652 717,000 1,099.7 

Northeml 4,478 1,026,700 229.3 

Haifa 863 788,600 913.8 

Central 1,276 1,368,200 1,064.4 

Tel-Aviv 171 1,138,700 6,669.1 

Southern 14,231 840,000 59.0 

Total 21,671 6,041,400 278.8 


* Ezdudmg lakes, with a total area of 474 sqkzo. 
t Excluding Isradis residing in Jewish localities in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, totalling 172,200. 

i Including East Jerusalem, annexed by Israel in Jtme 1967. 

§ Including the Golan subslistnct (area 1,154 sq km, population 33,000 at 
31 December 1998), annexed by Israel in December 1981. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS (estimated population at 31 December 1998) 


Jerusalem (capital) . 

683,700* 

Petach-Tikva . 

. 159,400 

Tel-Aviv— Jaffe 

348,100 

Netanya . 

. 154,900 

Hai& .... 

266,700 

Bat Yam . 

. 137,000 

Rishon LeZiyyon . 

188,200 

Ashdod 

. 165,800 

Holon .... 

163,100 

Bene Beraq 

. 133,900 

Beersheba . 

163,700 

Ramat Gan 

. 126,900 


* Including East Jerusalem, annexed in June 1967. 


POPULATION BY RE LIGION (estimates, 31 December 1999) 

Number % 


Jews 4,900,000 78.78 

Muslims 936,000 15.05 

Christians 131,000 2.11 

Druze 101,000 1.62 

Unclassified 152,000 2.44 

Total emOOO 100.00 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS* 



Registered 
live births 

Registered 

marriages 

Registered 

deaths 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

1,000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

1,000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

1,000) 

1991 . 

105,725 

21.4 

32,291 

6.6 

31,266 

6.3 

1992 . 

. 110,062 

21.5 

32,769 

6.4 

33,327 

6.5 

1993 . 

. 112,330 

21.3 

34,856 

6.6 

33,027 

6.3 

1994 . 

. 114,543 

21.2 

36,035 

6.7 

33,535 

6.2 

1995 . 

116,886 

21.1 

35,990 

6.5 

35,348 

6.4 

1996 . 

. 121,333 

21.3 

36,081 

6.3 

34,658 

6.1 

1997 . 

. 124,478 

21.4 

37,611 

6.5 

36,106 

6.2 

1998t. 

. 130,080 

21.8 

38,449 

6.6 

36,919 

6.2 


* Including East Jerusalem. t Provisional figures. 

Expectation of life (years at birth, 1997): Males 75.9; Females 80.1. 


IMMIGRATION* 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Immigrants: 

on immigrant visas 

60,671 

9,525 

56,070 

48,537 

on tourist visast .... 

9,756 

8,081 

Potmitial unmigrants: 

on potential immigrant visas 

36 

24 

9 

on tourist visast .... 

687 

371 

95 

Total 

70,919 

66,221 

56,722 


* Excluding immigrating citizens (4,040 in 1996; 3,905 m 1997; 3,255 in 
1998) and Israeli residents returning from abroad, 
t Figures refer to tourists v^ho changed their status to immigrants or 
potential iTnmigrjiTitH. 


EICONOMICALLT ACTIVE POPULATION (sample surveys, *000 pei> 
sons aged 15 years and over, excluding armed forces)* 


1996 1997 1998 


Agriculture, hunting, forestry and 

fift}iiTi£r 

Industr^ 

Electridly, gas and water supply 

Construction 

Wholesale and retail trade; 
repair of motor vehicles, 
motorcycles and personal and 
household goods .... 
Hotels and restaurants 
Transport, storage and 

nn m-mnTiipatinTiB .... 

Financial intermediation . 

Real estate, renting and business 

activities 

Public administration and 
defence; compulsory social 

security 

Education 

Health and social work . 

Other community, soaal and 
personal service activities . 
Private households with employed 

persons 

Extxa-tenitorial organizations and 

bodies 

Not classifiable by economic 

activity 

Total employed .... 

Unemployed 

Total labour force . . . . 

Males 

Females 


51.0 

48.9 

48.2 

405.1 

398.2 

389.9 

18.5 

18.8 

20.2 

150.0 

146.2 

130.9 


265.3 

263.1 

271.0 

75.9 

75.5 

81.2 

124.3 

124.4 

124.2 

67.6 

73.6 

73.4 

193.6 

204.4 

216.6 

108.1 

113.7 

113.1 

243.0 

246.2 

262.3 

179.4 

184.2 

203.0 

95.3 

96.4 

86.6 

33.8 

32.4 

31.9 

1.0 

1.3 

2.3 

10.8 

12.9 

11.9 

2,012.7 

2,040.2 

2,076.6 

144.1 

169.8 

195.0 

2,166.7 

2,210.0 

2,271.6 

1,217.7 

1,240.0 

1,265.6 

939.0 

970.0 

1,006.0 


* Figures are estimated independently, so the totals may not be the sum 
of the component parts, 
t Comprising Tnimrigr quarrying, 

Source: ILO, Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 


Agriculture 


PRINCIPAL CROPS (*000 metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Wheat 

185 

116 

116* 

Barley 

2 

1 

1* 

Potatoes 

353 

271 

271* 

Groundnuts (in shell). 

23 

23 

23* 

Cottonseed 

96 

98 

98* 

Olives 

41 

19 

19* 

Cabbages 

61 

52 

62* 

Tomatoes 

491 

386 

386* 

Pumpkins, squash and gourds* 

25 

30 

30 

Cucumbers* 

95 

100 

100 

Peppers (green) 

76 

75 

75* 

Onions (dry) 

94 

69 

69* 

Carrots 

81 

68 

68* 

Watermelons 

254 

260 

260* 

Melons* 

76 

74 

74 

Grapes 

90 

90 

90* 

Apples 

98 

111 

111* 

Peaches 

47 

48 

48* 

Oranges 

Tangerines, mandarins, 

366 

325 

326* 

and satsumas . 

115 

125 

125* 

Lemons and limes .... 

27 

21 

21* 

Grapefiiuit 

348 

364 

364* 

Avocados 

76 

80 

80* 

PananaB 

98 

112 

112* 

Strawberries 

13 

14 

14* 

Cotton (lint) 

51 

54 

54* 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


UVESTOCE COOO head, year ending September) 

1996 1997 1998 


Cattle 391 375 370* 

Pigs* 145 166 168 

Sheep 340 360 360* 

Goats 80 70 60* 

Poultry 25,000 26,000* 26,000* 


* FAO e8timate(B). 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


UVESTOCE PRODUCTS COOO metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Beef and veal 

42* 

39t 

39t 

Mutton and lambt .... 

5 

6 

6 

Pig meat 

11 

12 

13t 

Poultry meat 

260 

265 

263 

Cows’ milk 

1,126 

1,124 

1,120 

Sheep’s milk 

18 

18 

19t 

Goats’ milk 

12 

12 

13t 

Cheese 

94 

95 

93t 

Butter 

4 

5 

6t 

Heneggs 

90* 

92* 

93t 

Honey 

3 

3 

3t 


* Unofficial figure(s). f FAO estimateCs). 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Forestry 

ROUND WOOD REMOVALS 


(’000 cubic metres, excL bark) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for 




sleepers 

36 

37 

40 

Pulpwood 

32 

29 

35 

Other industrial wood 

32 

29 

35 

Fuel wood 

13 

10 

14 

Total 

113 

105 

124 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 
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Fishing 


(metric tons, live weight) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Inland waters 1,214 

Mediterranean and Black Sea . 2,224 

Indian Ocean 150 

1,846 

2,821 

225 

2,445 

3,459 

Total catch 3,588 

4,891 

5,904 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


Mining 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Crude petroleum (million 




litres) 

5.9 

4.5 

zLa. 

Natural gas (million cu m) 

24 

21.3 

zLa. 

Phosphate rock (’000 metric 




tons) 

2,682 

2,779 

2,642 

Potash salts (’000 metric tons)* . 

2,139 

2,073 

2,214 


* Figures refer to K 2 O content. 

1996: Phosphate rock (’000 metric tons) 2,460 (Source: UN, Industrial 
Commodity Statistics Yearbook). 


Industry 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 

(’000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 


1992 1993 1994 


Refined vegetable oils (metric tons) 

Margarine 

Wine (’000 litres) 

Beer (’000 litres) . . . . 

Cigarettes (metric tons) . 
Newsprint (metric tons) . 

Writing and printing paper (metric 

tons) 

Other paper (metric tons). 
Cardboard (metric tons) . 

Rubber tyres (*000) . . . . 

Ammonia (metric tons) . 
Ammonium sulphate (metric tons) 

Sulphuric add 

Chlorine (metric tons) 

Caustic soda (metric tons) 
Polyethylene (metric tons) 

Paints (metric tons) .... 

Cement 

Commercial vehicles (number) 
Electndty (milhon k^) . 


56,463 

67,658 

45,447 

36.1 

33.8 

24.' 

12,373 

12,733 

n.a. 

51,078 

58,681 

60,760 

5,742 

5,525 

5,638 

0 

247 

0 

66,334 

65,426 

65,790 

32,368 

30,446 

28,985 

92,072 

96,108 

103,142 

892 

854 

966 

41,072 

ZLa. 

n.a. 

12,444 

n.a. 

n.a. 

138 

n.a. 

ZLa. 

33,912 

35,241 

37,555 

29,459 

29,851 

32,765 

128,739 

144,147 

126,979 

58,963 

57,429 

53,260 

3,960 

4,536 

4,800 

852 

836 

1,260 

24,731 

26,042 

28,327 


1996 (’000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated): Margarine 35; Cigar- 
ettes (metric tons) 4,793; Cblorme 35; Caustic soda 41; Paints 58.0; Com- 
mercial vehides (number) 1,199; (Source: UN, Industrial Commodity 
Statistics Yearbook and Monthly Bulletin of Statistics). 

1997: Rubber tyres (’000) 792; Cement (’000 metric tons) 6,916. 

1998: Commercial vehicles (number) 651 (Source: International Road Fed- 
eration, World Road Statistics). Electridty (million kWh) 37,966 (Source: 
UN, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics.). 


Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE BATES 
Monetary Units 

100 agorot c singular; agora) = 1 new sheqel (plural: sheqalim) or shekel. 

Steriing, Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000) 

£1 sterling = 6.327 new shekels; 

US $1 ~ 4.035 new shekels; 

€1 3.666 new shekels; 

100 new shekels = £16.80 = $24.78 = €27.28. 

Average Exchange Rate (new shekels per US $) 

1997 3.4494 

1998 3.8001 

1999 4.1397 

Note: The new shekel, worth 1,000 of the former units, was introduced on 
1 January 1986. 


STATE BUDGET (million new shekels) 

Revenue* 1998 1999+ 2000t 


Tax revenue# ..... 
Taxes on income and profits 

Companies 

Individuals 

Taxes on property . . . - 

Taxes on goods and services 
Value-added tax . 

Excises 

Fuel 

Purchase tax . . . . 

Non-tax revenue 

Interest . . ... 

Loans &om National Insurance 
Institute .... 
Fees, royalties, pension 

provisions, etc 

Revenue for revenue-dependent 

expenditure 

Total 


114,660 

54,207 

126,460 

132,870 

59,681 

61,780 

12,817 

13,100 

14,000 

41,390 

45,200 

47,780 

2,847 

3,240 

3,760 

56,162 

60,609 

65,410 

39,962 

42,170 

46,320 

6,960 

7,360 

8,440 

5,238 

5,650 

6,670 

8,069 

8,610 

9,310 

27,698 

31,798 

32,907 

2,823 

3,540 

3,490 

5,550 

6,320 

5,490 

11,176 

12,571 

13,223 

7,146 

8,167 

9,654 

142,258 

158,258 

166,777 


Expenditure§ 


1998 

1999t 

2000+ 

General administration 


10,467 

10,466 

11,748 

Defence .... 


37,909 

36,426 

39,138 

Public order . 


4,229 

5,265 

5,893 

Education 


23,769 

26,258 

28,013 

Health .... 


14,951 

15,031 

16,088 

Labour and welfare . 


19,144 

21,008 

22,834 

Other social services . 


11,595 

14,188 

15,039 

Housing . 


7,985 

10,186 

10,799 

Ecozioimc services 


9,860 

12,115 

12,826 

Manufacturing 


3,329 

4,039 

3,926 

Unallocable and other functions . 

26,019 

32,657 

31,781 

Interest . 


24,424 

23,836 

26,339 

General transfers . 


4,510 

4,577 

4,294 

ReservesI . 


— 

7,417 

4,449 

Sub-total 


157,943 

173,414 

183,360 

Adjustment . 


5,582 

4,642 

5,567 

Total .... 


163,625 

178,056 

188,927 

Currentl 


156,438 

161,761 

174,772 

Capital .... 


7,087 

9,164 

9,743 


* Excluding proceeds from sale of assets (million new shekels); 5,094 in 
1998; 4,590 (forecast) in 1999; 3,500 (forecast) in 2000. Also exduded are 
grants received from abroad (million new shekels): 12,572 in 1998; 11,808 
(forecast) in 1999; 12,260 (forecast) m 2000. 

t Figures are forecasts. 

t Excluding fees, classified as non-tax revenue. 

§ Expenditure indudes repayments to the National Insurance Institute 
(million new shekels): 4,323 in 1998; 4,741 (forecast) in 1999; 5,095 
(forecast) in 2000. It exdudes the central Government’s lending minus 
repayments (million new shekels): -909 (forecast) in 1998; 97 (forecast) 
in 1999. 

1 Net transfers to reserves are included in current expenditure. 

Source: IMF, Israel: Selected Issues and Statistical Appendix (April 2000). 
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CENTRAL BANE RESERVES (US $ minion at 31 Decembm-) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Gold* 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

IMF special drawing rights 

0.0 

0.3 

0.2 

Reserve position in IMF . 

0.0 

0.0 

899 

Foreign exchange .... 

20,332.0 

22,674.0 

22,514.8 

Total 

20,332.5 

22,674.3 

22,604.9 

* Valued at SDR 35 per troy ounce. 

Source IMF, International Financial Statistics. 

MONEY SUPPLY (million new shekels at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Currency outside banks . 

8,767 

10,051 

12,178 

Demand deposits at deposit money 
banks 

13,502 

14,937 

17,933 

Total money (inch others) 

22,401 

25,145 

30,263 


1998 (million new shekels at 31 December): Demand deposits at deposit 
money banks 14,937. 

Source* IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


COST OF LIVING 

(Consumer Price Index, annual averages; base: 1990 = 100) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Food (incl. beverages) 

Fuel and li^t 

Clothing (inch footwear) . 

Rent 

An items (incl. others) . 


176.6 

189.6 

150.1 

308.1 

203.4 

193.1 

204.2 
152.1 
3414 

221.7 

203.9 
213 6 
1502 
361.0 

233.7 


Source: BLO, Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS (million new shekels at current prices) 
National Income and Product (provisional} 



1993 

1994 

1995 

Compensation of employees . 

97,937 

120,626 

142,990 

Operating surplus .... 

39,539 

44,067 

48,046 

Domestic factor incomes 

137,476 

164,693 

191,035 

Consumption of fixed capital . 

26,908 

32,698 

38,780 

Gross domestic product at 
factor cost ... 

164,384 

197,391 

229,815 

Indirect taxes 

38,598 

44,622 

51,676 

Less Subsidies 

4,814 

5,328 

4,822 

GDP in purchasers’ values 

198,168 

236,685 

276,669 

Factor income received from abroad 

3,588 

3,606 

6,201 

Less Factor income paid abroad 

8,916 

10,281 

12,676 

Gross national product 

192,840 

230,009 

269,194 

Less Consumption of fixed capital . 

26,908 

32,697 

38,780 

National income in market 
prices 

165,932 

197,312 

230,414 

Other current transfers received 
from abroad 

19,456 

21,066 

21,916 

Less Other current transfers paid 
abroad 

810 

690 

767 

National disposable income 

184,579 

217,688 

251,673 


Source: UN, National Accounts Statistics. 


Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Government final consumption 




expenditure 

101,675 

110,342 

121,364 

Private final consumption 




expenditure 

206,788 

226,554 

246,594 

Increase in stocks .... 

803 

-2,178 

939 

Gross fixed capital formation 

74,043 

76,367 

81,667 

Total domestic expenditure 

383,309 

409,085 

450,564 

Esports of goods and services 

107,386 

121,926 

148,161 

Le^ Imports of goods and services 

146,760 

154,906 

188,616 

GDP in purchasers’ values 

344,938 

376,107 

410,111 

GDP at constant 1995 prices 

284,612 

290,932 

296,826 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 



Net Domestic Product by Economic Activily (at factor cost) 



1993 

1994 

1995 

Agnculture, himting, forestry and 




fishing ... 

3,302 

4,179 

4,419 

Manufacturing, mining and 




quarrying ... 

28,395 

31,936 

36,601 

Electricity, gas and water 

2,263 

2,747 

3,299 

Construction 

10,122 

12,372 

16,401 

Wholesale and retail trade. 




restaurants and hotels . 

16,779 

18,637 

21,526 

Transport, storage and 




communications .... 

10,379 

11,653 

13,122 

Finance, insurance, real estate 




and busmess services . 

36,007 

43,454 

51,754 

Government services .... 

31,293 

40,366 

48,297 

Other communiiy, social and 




personal services .... 

6,003 

7,256 

8,403 

Statistical discrepancy 

471 

418 

363 

Sub-total 

144,014 

173,017 

203,085 

Less Imputed bank service charge 

6,064 

6,611 

8,855 

Other a^'ustments (inch errors and 




omissioiis) . . . . 

-474 

-1,713 

-3,198 

Total 

137,476 

164,693 

191,032 

Source: UN, National Accounts Statistics. 



BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (US $ million) 




1997 

1998 

1999 

Exports of goods f.o.b. 

22,650 

22,972 

25,386 

Imports of goods f.o.b. 

-27,824 

-26,197 

-29,927 

Trade balance ... 

-6,174 

-3,226 

-4,641 

Exports of services .... 

8,419 

9,049 

10,398 

Imports of services 

-9,382 

-9,825 

-11,015 

Balance on goods and services 

-6,137 

-4,001 

-5,158 

Other income received 

2,119 

2,985 

2,805 

Other income paid 

-6,709 

-6,969 

-6,606 

Balance on goods, services and 




income ... 

-9,727 

-6,985 

-8,958 

Current transfers received 

6,500 

6,710 

7,134 

Current transfers paid 

-287 

-567 

-777 

Current balance .... 

-3,614 

-842 

-2,601 

Capital account (net) . 

2,197 

1,766 

1,693 

Direct investment abroad 

-834 

-830 

-702 

Direct investment from abroad 

1,622 

1,860 

2,256 

Portfolio investment assets 

-17 

-24 

-893 

Portfolio investment liabilities 

1,998 

506 

1,466 

Other investment assets . 

1,572 

-2,900 

-2,706 

Other investment liabilities . 

2,901 

902 

2,536 

Net errors and omissions . 

1,269 

-661 

-830 

Overall balance .... 

7,195 

-134 

221 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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External Trade 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES (US $ million)* 


Imports c.Lf.t 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Food and live animals . 

1,703.2 

1,654.6 

1,560.8 

Cereals and cereal preparations 

593.7 

540.2 

447.5 

Crude materials (inedible) 

except fuels 

669.6 

712.7 

605.6 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. . 

1,824.5 

1,884.0 

1,431.2 

Petroleum, petroleum products, etc. 

1,823.7 

1,876.4 

1,424.2 

Chemicals and related products 

2,701.7 

2,742.7 

2,803.9 

Organic chemicals 

636.9 

661.8 

643.8 

Basic manufactures 

9,205.1 

9,196.1 

8,170.2 

Paper, paperboard, etc. . . . 

488.6 

486.1 

495.6 

Textile yam, fabrics, etc. . 

777.1 

793.5 

802.0 

Nan-metallic mineral 

manufactures 

5,692.2 

6,631.3 

4,679.0 

Iron and steel 

743.2 

759.6 

685,0 

Machinery and transport 

equipment .... 

10,462.7 

9,499.1 

9,445.6 

Power-generating machmeiy and 

equipment 

420.1 

601.0 

639.1 

Machinery specialized for 

particular industries 

848.3 

647.3 

713.7 

General industrial machinery. 

equipment and parts . 

1,369.2 

1,213.6 

1,157.5 

Office machines and automatic 

data-processing machines . 

1,129.4 

1.167.3 

1,179.3 

Telecommunications and sound 

equipment 

1,201.9 

1,072.1 

1,208.8 

Other electrical machinery, 

apparatus, etc. .... 

2,423.6 

2,054.7 

2,126.7 

Road vehicles and parish . 

2,324.2 

1,982.4 

1,766.6 

Other transport equipment and 

partst 

569.3 

612.3 

474.4 

Miscellaneous manufactured 

articles 

2,656.3 

2,614.3 

2,679.7 

Professional, scientific and 

controUiog mstruments, etc. 

607.0 

697.3 

647.3 

Total (incL others) . 

29,949.0 

29,084.4 

27,469.8 


Exports f.o.b. 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Food and live animals . 

995.8 

903.2 

867.4 

Vegetables and finiit .... 

Crude materials (inedible) 

642.2 

678.3 

587.6 

except fads 

662.7 

588.0 

590.8 

Chemicals and related products 

2,858.6 

3,287.1 

3.372.3 

Organic chemicals .... 

716.5 

806.2 

843.1 

Basic manufactures 

7,656.6 

8,296.5 

7,973.2 

Textile yam, fabrics, etc. . 
Non-metallic mineral 

400.3 

448.4 

476.6 

manufactures 

6,352.9 

6,876.1 

6,440.5 

Machinery and transport 




equipment 

6,067.0 

6,888.7 

7,781.9 

Machinery specialized for 
particular industries 

General industrial machinery. 

537.1 

506.6 

568.2 


equipment and parts . 

Office macbineiy and automatic 

729.6 

627.4 

695.4 

data-processing madiines . 
Telecommunications and sound 

923.1 

1,117.2 

1,216.9 

equipment 

Oth^ electrical machinery. 

1,811.6 

2,216.6 

2,546.6 

apparatus, etc. .... 
Hoad vehicles and other transport 

1,314.9 

1,528.9 

1,643.0 

equipment and partst • 

611.9 

586.6 

815.4 

Miscellaneous manufactured 




articles 

2,301.5 

2,454.9 

2,530.7 

Clothing (exd. footwear) . 
Professional, scientific and 

644.0 

600.4 

661.7 

controlling mstruments, etc. 

576.6 

766.9 

787.9 

Total (inch others) 

20,610.2 

22,590.8 

23,285.6 


* The data exclude trade with the West Bank and the Gaxa Strip. Including 
such transactions, the value of total trade (in US $ million) was: Imports 
cXf. (exdL milita^ goods) 30,191.2 in 19^, 29,369.6 in 1997; 27,749.8 
in 1998; Exports f.o.h. 22,243.0 in 1996, 22,256.3 in 1997; 24,921.6 in 1998. 
t Figures exclude militaiy goods. After deducting net returned imports, 
the value of total imports (in US $ million), excluding trade with the 
West Bank and the Cxaza Strip, was: 31,685 in 1996; 30,782 m 1997; 
29,342 in 1998 (Source: UK, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics), 
t Data on parts exclude tyres, engines and electrical parts. 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS (US $ million)* 


Imports (exd. military goods) c.i.f. 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Belgium-Luxembouig 


3,650.0 

189.0 

3,618.7 

2,871.1 

Canada 


294.3 

316.1 

France 


1,179.6 

1,099.5 

1,125.6 

Germany .... 


2,817.0 

2,786.7 

2,417.7 

Hong Kong .... 


419.3 

432.2 

532.4 

Tnriig 


250.7 

292.8 

843.8 

Italy 


2,272.8 

1,995.8 

1,827.5 

Japan 


1,105.0 

1,033.7 

976J2 

Netherlands .... 


956.7 

1,094.9 

1,142.0 

Southern Afirica 


304.0 

306.8 

274.1 

Spain 


630.0 

600.9 

623.1 

Sweden 


368.8 

281.3 

296.9 

Turkey 


252.1 

355.4 

443.1 

Switzerland-lieditenstem 


1,658.8 

1,598.6 

1,499.9 

United Kingdom . 


2,649.0 

2,424.9 

2,062.1 

5,386.0 

USA 


5,981.6 

5,444.8 

Total (ind. others) . 


29,949.0 

29,084.4 

27,469.8 
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Exports 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Australia 



215.8 

243.6 

237.2 

Belgium-Luxembourg 



1,123.4 

1,114.4 

1,103.0 

Brazil 



192.0 

265.3 

302.1 

France .... 



671.8 

616.8 

6643 

Germany 



1,041.3 

980.5 

1,110.8 

Hong Kong . 



1,071.4 

1,182.9 

796.8 

Tnflifl .... 



318.7 

367.4 

334.5 

Italy .... 



555.9 

624.3 

736.7 

Japan .... 



1,224.6 

1,022.0 

754.8 

Netherlands . 



893.1 

982.6 

1,099.7 

Russia .... 



259.0 

255.9 

1847 

Singapore 



200.6 

266.0 

1746 

Spain .... 



339.7 

344.4 

400.2 

Switzerland-Liechtenstein 


302.2 

387.2 

378.6 

Turkey .... 



197.2 

256.8 

287.2 

Umted Kingdom . 



1,367.9 

1,404.5 

1,323.0 

USA ... . 



6,303.0 

7,256.5 

8,254.5 

TotaKind others) . 



20,610.2 

22,590.8 

23,285.6 


* Imports by countiy of purchase; exports by country of destination. The 
tot^ exclude trade with the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (US$ 
million): Imports c.i.f. 242 in 1996, 285 in 1997; 294 in 1998; Exports 
f.o.b. 1,633 in 1996, 1,666 in 1997, 1,660 in 1998. 


Transport 


RAILWAYS ftramc) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Freight ton-km (million) . 

1,152 

990 

1,049 

Passenger-km (million) 

293 

346 

383 


ROAD TRAFFIC (motor vehicles in use at 31 December) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Passenger cars .... 
Buses and coaches . 

Lorries and vans .... 
Motorcycles and mopeds . 

. 1,184,765 

11,214 
277,880 
69,011 

1,240,382 

11,095 

292,938 

72,413 

1,297,965 

14,986 

282,904 

75,011 

Source: International Road Federation, World Road Statistics. 


SHtFPDfG 

Merchant Fleet (reguteied at 31 December) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Number of vessels 
Displacement COOO grt) . 

54 

678.9 

55 

793.9 

63 

751.6 

Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics. 


Intemational Sea-borne Frei^t Traffic COOO metric tons)* 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Goods loaded .... 
Goods unloaded .... 

10,681 

25,342 

12,216 

28,555 

13,489 

29,432 


* Erclndi-n g petroleum. 


CIVIL AVIATION (traffic on scheduled services) 



1994 

1996 

1996 

Kilometres flown (miliion) 

64 

70 

74 

Passengers carried (’000) . 

2,980 

3,453 

3,695 

Passenger-km (million) 

9,662 

11,412 

11,793 

Total ton-km (million) 

1,832 

2,103 

2,179 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook, 


Tourism 


TOURIST ARRIVALS (*000)* 


Gotmtry of residence 

1996 

1997 

1998t 

Belgium 

47.2 

46.6 

39.5 

Canada 

44.4 

43.5 

43.6 

France ... ... 

173.1 

166.7 

168.6 

Germany 

222.0 

182.5 

145.6 

Italy 

72.2 

84.2 

85.4 

Jordan 

49.8 

46.9 

52.9 

Netherlands 

81.8 

77.7 

73.9 

Russia 

64.9 

69.7 

61.6 

Switzerland 

44.0 

35.7 

35.5 

United Kingdom 

207.4 

198.9 

197.8 

USA 

436.1 

420.7 

461.0 

Total (ind. others) .... 

2,100.6 

2,010.4 

1,941.6 

* Exduding arrivals of Israeli nationals residing abroad, 
t Estimates. 

Tourism receipts (US$ million): 2,955 m 1996; 2,836 m 1997; 2,657 
in 1998. 


Communications Media 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Radio receivers (’000 in use) . 

2,700 

3,000 

3,070 

Television receivers (’000 in use) . 

1,600 

1,650 

1,690 

Telephones COOO main lines in use) 

2,343 

2,539 

n.a. 

Teldax stations (number in use) 

140,000 

140,000 

n.a. 

Mobile cellular telephones 
(subscribers) 

300,000* 

1,060,000* 

n.a. 

Daily newspapers: 

Number 

34 

34 

n.a. 

Average circulation (’000 copies) 

1,600 

1,650* 

n.a. 


* Estimate. 

Book production (1992): 2,310 titles (excluding government publications); 
9,368,000 copies. 

Non-daily newspapers (1988): 80. 

Other periodicals (1985): 807. 

Soiirces: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook, and UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Education 


(estimates, 1998/99) 



Schools 

Pupils 

Teachers 

Jewish 




Kindergarten 

n.a. 

322,657 

n.a. 

Primaiy schools 

1,463 

511,141 

44,106* 

Intermediate schools .... 

439 

185,298 

16,988* 

Secondary schools .... 

721 

251,670 

31,830* 

Vocational schools .... 

314 

98,824 

n.a. 

Agricultural schools 

23 

5,549 

n.a. 

Teacher training colleges . 

44 

26,371 

n.a. 

Others (handicapped) 

211 

15,032 

4,300t 

Arab 




Eondergarten 

n.a. 

28,220 

n.a. 

Primary sdiools 

345 

165,724 

9,830* 

Intermediate schools .... 

119 

52,867 

3,636* 

Secondary schools .... 

117 

46,313 

3,821* 

Vocational schools .... 

67 

13,979 

n.a. 

Agricultural schools 

2 

614 

n.a. 

Teaser training colleges . 

3 

2,110 

n.a. 

Others (handicapped) 

45 

2,574 

604t 


* 1997/98 figures. 
1 1996/97 figures. 
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The Constitution 

There is no written con^tution. In June 1950 the Knesset voted to 
adopt a state constitution by evolution over an unspecified period. 
A number of laws, including the Law of Return (1950), the Nation- 
ality Law (1952), the State President (Tenure) Law (1952), the 
Education Law (1953) and the Tad-va-Shem* Memorial Law (1963), 
are (wnsidered as incorporated into the state Constitution. Other 
constitutional laws are: The Law and Administration Ordinance 
(1948), the Knesset Election Law (1961), the Law of Equal Rights 
for Women (1951), the Judges Act Q953), the National Service and 
National Insurance Acts (1953), and the Basic Law (The Knesset) 
(1958). The provisions of constitutional legislation that affect the 
main organs of government are summarized below: 

THE PRESIDENT 

The President is elected by the Knesset for a TnaTiTnnTn of two five- 
year terms.* 

Ten or more Knesset members may propose a candidate for the 
Presidency. 

Voting wiU be by secret ballot 

The President may not leave the country without the consent of the 
Government 

The President may resign by submitting his resignation in writing 
to the Speaker. 

The President may be relieved of his duties by the Knesset for 
misdemeanour. 

The Knesset is entitled to decide by a two-thirds majority that the 
President is too incapacitated owing to ill health to fulfil his duties 
permanently. 

The Speaker of the Knesset wiU act for the President when the 
President leaves the country, or when he caimot pmform his duties 
owing to ill health. 

* Moshe Katsav was elected to the preaiden<y on 31 July 20(X) for 
a seven-year term of office. 

THE KNESSET 

The Knesset is the parliament of the state. There are 120 members. 

It is elected by general, national, direct, equal, secret and propor- 
tional elections. 

Every Israeli national of 18 years or over shall have the ri^t to 
vote in elections to the Knesset unless a court has deprived him of 
that ri^t by virtue of any law. 

Every Israeli national of 21 and over shall have the ri^t to be 
elects to the Knesset unless a court has deprived him of mat right 
by virtue of any law. 

The follow]^ shall not be candidates: the President of the State; 
the two Chief Rabbis; a judge (shofet) in office; a judge (dayan) of a 
religious court; the State Comptroller, the Chief of the General Staff 
of the Defence Army of Israel; rabbis and ministers of other religions 
in office; senior state employees and senior army officers of such 
ranks and in such functions as shall be determined by law. 

The term of office of the Knesset shall be four years. 

The elections to the Knesset shall take place on the third Tuesday 
of the month of Marcheshvan in the year in which the tenure of the 
outgoing Ehesset ends. 

Election day aball be a day of rest, but transport and other public 
services sh^ function normally. 

Results of the elections shall be published within 14 days. 

The Knesset shall elect firom among its members a Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman. 

The Knesset shall elect firom among its members permanent commit- 
tees, and may dect committees for specific matters. 

The Knesset may appoint commissions of inquiry to investigate 
matters designated by the I^iesset. 

The Knesset shall hold two sessions a year, one of them shall open 
within four weeks after the Feast of the Tabernacles, the other 
within four weeks after Independence Day; the aggregate duration 
of the two sessions shall not be less than eight months. 

The outgoing Knesset shall continue to hold office until the con- 
vening of the incoming Knesset 

The members of the Knesset shall receive a remuneration as pro- 
vided by law. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

The Government shall tender its resignation to the President imme- 
diately after his election, but shall continue with its duties until the 
formation of a new government After consultation with representa- 
tives of the parties in the Knesset, the President shall charge one 
of the members with the formation of a government. The Govern- 
ment shall be composed of a Prime Minister (directly elected firom 
May 1996) and a number of ministers &om among the Knesset 
members or firom outside the Knesset After it has b^ chosen, the 
Government shall appear before the Knesset and s h all be considered 
as formed after having received a vote of confidence. Within seven 
days of receiving a vote of confidence, the Prime Minister and the 
other ministers shall swear allegiance to the State of Israel and its 
Laws and undertake to carry out the decisions of the Knesset. 

The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Moshe Katsav (took office 1 August 2000). 

THE CABINET 
(September 2000) 

A coalition of One Israel (the Labour Party, Gesher and Meimad) 
and the Centre Party. 

Prime Minister and Minister of Defence, of Industry and 
Trade*, of Education* and of Agriculture and Rural Develop- 
ment*: Ehud Barak (One Israel). 

Deputy Prime Mmister, Minister of Communications and 
Acting Minister of Construction and Housing: Binyamin Ben- 
ELTEZER(One Israel). 

Minister of Public Security and Acting Minister of Foreign 
Afiteirs: Shlomo Ben-Ami (One Israel). 

Minister of the Environment: DALiAlTZHiK(One Israel). 

Minister of Justice and Acting Minister of Religious Affairs: 
Yossi Beiun (One Israel). 

Mmister of Regional Co-operation: Shimon Peres (One Israel). 
Minister of Finance and Acting Minister of National Infra- 
structure: Avraham Shohat (One Israel). 

Minister of Science, Culture and Sport: Matan Vilnai (One 
Israel). 

Minister of Tourism and Transport: Amnon Lifkin-Shahak 
(Centre Party). 

Minister of Immigrant Absorption: Yuu Tamir (One Israel). 
Acting Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: Ra’anan Cohen 
(One Israel). 

Acting Mmister of Health: Roni MhjO (Centre Party). 

Acting Minister of the Interior and Minister in the Prime 
Minister’s Office, Responsible for Jerusalem Affairs: Haim 
Ramon (One Israel). 

Minister in the Prime Minister’s Office, Responsible for Dias- 
pora and Social Affrirs: Rabbi Michael Melchior (One Israel). 

* Following the withdrawal fimn the governing coalition of Meretz 
in late June 2000 and of Shas, Israel B’Aliyah and the National 
Religious Party (NRP) in early July, the Prune Mmister assumed 
temporary res^nsibility for several ministeral portfolios. 

MINISTRIES 

Office of the Prime Mmisten POB 187, 3 Rehov Kaplan, Koryat 
Ben-Gurion, Jerusalem 91919; tel. 2-6705511; fax 2-6612631; e-mail 
doar<^mo.gov.il; internet www.pmo.gov.iL 
Ministry of Agriculture and Rural Development: POB 30, 14 
Amia St, Hakiiya, Tel-Aviv 50200; teL 3-9485561; fax 3-9486870; 
e-mail pniot@moag.gov.il; internet www.moag.gov.iL. 

Ministry of Communications: 23 Jaffa St, Jerusalem 91999; tel. 
2-6706320; fiax 2-6706372; internet www.moc.gov.il. 

Ministry of Construction and Housing: POB 18110, Kiiyat 
Hamemshala (East), Jerusalem 91180; tel. 2-5847654; fax 2- 
5847250; e-mail webmaster@moch,gov.fl; internet www.moch.gov.il. 
Ministry of Defence: Kaplan St, Hakiiya, Tel-Aviv 67659; tel. 3- 
5692010; fax 3-6916940; e-mail public@mod.gov.il; internet 
www.mod.gov.il. 

Ministry of Economy and Planning: POB 13169, 3 Rehov 
Kaplan, Kiryat Ben-Gurion, Jerusalem 91131; tel. 2-6705111; fax 
2-6705249. 
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Ministry of Education: FOB 292, 34 Shivtei Israel St, Jerusalem 
91911; tel. 2-5602222; fax 2-6602752; e-mail info@educatioii.gov.il; 
internet www.education.gov.il. 

Ministry of the Environment: FOB 34033, 5 Kanfei Nesharim St, 
Givat SmsLul, Jerusalem 95464; tel. 2-6553777 ; fax 2-6553752; e-mail 
sergio@environment.gov.il; internet www.enviroDmentgov.il. 
Ministry of Finance: FOB 13191, 1 Rehov Kaplan, Kiryat Ben- 
Guiion, Jerusalem 91008; tel. 2-5317111; fax ^6637891; e-mail 
webrns^i^notgovil; int^et www.mof.gov.iL 
Ministry of Foreign Afteirs: Hakirya, Romema, Jerusalem 91950; 
tel. 2-5303111; fax 2-5303367; e-mail adD@israel-mfo.gov.il; internet 
www.nifa.gov.iL 

Ministry of Health: FOB 1176, 2 Ben-Tabai St, Jerusalem 91010; 
tel. 2-6705705; fex 2-6796491; e-mail pniot@matathealth.govil; 
internet www.health.gov.iL 

Ministry of Immuprant Absorption: FOB 13061, 13 Rehov 
Kaplan, Kiryat Ben-Grurio^ Jerusalem 91006; tel. 2-6752696; fax 
2-5618138; e-mail mfo@moia.gov.il; internet www.moia.gov.il. 
Ministry of Industry and Trade: FOB 299, 30 Rehov Agron, 
Jerusalem 94190; tel. ^6220661; fax 2-6222412; e-mail dover<^oit 
.gov.il; internet www.tamas.gov.il. 

Ministry of the Interior; FOB 6158, 2 Rehov Kaplan, Kiryat Ben- 
Gurion, Jerusalem 91008; tel. 2-6701411; fax 2-6701628; e-mail 
pmot@moin.gov.il; internet www.mom.gov.il. 

Ministty of Justice: FOB 1087, 29 Rehov Salahadin, Jerusalem 
91010; tel. 2-6466666; fax 2-6287757; e-mail pniot^ustice.gov.il; 
internet wwwjustice.gov.il. 

Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare: FOB 915, 2 Rehov 
Kaplan, Kiryat Ben-Gurion, Jerusalem 91008; tel. 2-6752311; fax 
2-6752803; e-mail sar^olsa,gov.il. 

Ministry of National Infrastmctore: Ala Bldg, 216 Jaffa St, 
Jerusalem; e-mail pniot@mzni.gov.il; also reroonsible for Israel 
Lands Administration: FOB 2600, 6 Shamai St, Jerusalem 94631; 
tel. 2-65208422; fax 2-65234960; e-mail pniot@mzni.gov.il; internet 
www.mmi.gov.il. 

Ministry of Public Security: FOB 18182, Bldg 3, Kiryat Hamem- 
ghfllft (East), Jerusalem 91181; tel. 2-6308003; fax 2-6847872; e- 
mail bp.jxieida@mtemet-zahav.net. 

Minis^ of Religious Afiteirs: FOB 13059, 7 Kanfei Nesharim 
St, Jeru^em 95464; tel. 2-5311182; fax 2-6513679; e-mail tziboz@ 
religinfoserv.gov.il; internet www,religiozis.gov.iL 
Ministry of Science, Culture and Sport: FOB 49100, Kiryat 
Hamemshala, Hamizrachit, Bldg 3, Jerusmem 91490; tel. 2-^11100; 
fax 2-6811613; e-mail nps@inost.gov.il; internet wwwjnost,gov.il. 
Ministry of Tourism: FOB 1018, 24 Rehov King George, Jerusalem 
91009; tel. 2-6754811; fax 2-6253407; e-mail pzuot@tourism.gov.il; 
internet wwwjnfotour.co.il. 

Mmistry of Transport: Klal Bldg, 97 Jaffa St, Jerusalem 91000; 
tel. 2-6228211; fax 2-6228693; e-mail pznot@mot.gov.il; internet 
wwwjnot.gov.il. 

Legislature 

KNESSET 

Speaker. Avraham Burg. 


General Election, 17 May 1999 


Party 

Valid votes 
cast 

% of valid 
votes 

Seats 

Israel Ahat (One Israel) 

670,484 

20.3 

26 

likud 

468,103 

14.1 

19 

RVtaa 

430,676 

13.0 

17 

Meretz-Democratic Isra^ 

253,525 

7.7 

10 

Israel B’Aliyah .... 

171,705 

5.2 

6 

Shinui ...... 

167,748 

5.1 

6 

Centre Party .... 
Natiozial Rehgious Party 

165,622 

5.0 

6 

140,307 

4,2 

5 

Uziited Torah Judaism . 

126,741 

3.8 

5 

United Arab list 

114,810 

3.5 

5 

Haichud Haleumi (National 

Unify) 

Hadaw 

100,181 

3.0 

4 

87,022 

2,6 

3 

Israel B’Aitanu (Israel Is 

Our Home) .... 

86,153 

2.6 

4 

Balad (Natiozial Democratic 
Alliance) 

66,103 

2.0 

2 

Am Ehad (One Nation) . 

64,143 

1.9 

2 

Others* 

197,093 

6.0 

— 

Total 

3,309,416t 

100.0 

120 


* T-prlnr^ing Feziizxa Rosenblum (1.4%), Koah Lammlaim (Fower for 
Fezisioners— 1,1%), Mifleget Aleh Yarok (GreenLeaf Farty— 1.0%), 
Third Way (0.8%), Ha Yerukim (Green Farty-0.4%), Tiqva 
(Hope-0.2%), Casino Party (0.2%), Lev-Olim (Imznigrants for 
Israel-0.2%), Negev Party (0.1%), Tzomet- Movement for 
Renewed Zioziism (0.1%). 
t Excluding 64,332 invalid votes. 

Accordmg to Israel’s General Election Coznmitt^, 78.7% of the 
4.3m.-strong electorate participated in the legislative elections 
which wereheld on 17 May 1999. Voting to select the leader of the 
government took place at the same time as that to return deputies 
to the Knesset (the position of Prime Minister havin^ecome elective 
in 1996). In the election for Prime Minister, Ehud Barak, leader of 
the Labour Party azid its Israel Ahat (One Israel) alliance, secured 
66.08% (1,791,020) of the valid votes cast, defeatizig the mcumbent 
Prime Mmister and leader of likud, Binyamin Netanyahu, who 
received 43.92% (1,402,474). 

Political Organizations 

Agudat Israel: FOB 513, Jerusalem; tel. 2-385251; fax 2-385145; 
orthodox Jewish party; stands for strict observance of Jewish reli- 
gious law; Leaders Avraham Shapiro, Menachem Porush. 

Agudat Israel World Organization (AIWO): FOB 326, Hacherut 
Sq., Jerusalem 91002; tel. 2-5384357; fax 2-5383634; f. 1912 at 
Congress of Orthodox Jewry, Kattowitz, Germany (now Katowice, 
Poland), to hdp solve the problems facing Jewidx people all over 
the world; more than 600,000 mems in 25 countries; Chair. Rabbi 
J. M. Abramowttz (Jerusalem); Secs Rabbi Moshe Gewirtz, Rabbi 
Chaim Weinotock. 

Am Ehad (One Nation): Workers* and pensioners’ party affiliated 
to Histadmt trade union federation; Leader Amir Peretz. 

Balad (National Democratic Alliance): f. 1999; united Arab party; 
Leader Azmi Beshara. 

Centre Party: f. 1999; centrist electoral list, formed as an alterna- 
tive to likud and the Israel Labour Party; concerned primarily with 
the peace process and relations between religious and secular Jews; 
Leader Amnoh Lipkin-Shahak. 

Council for Peace and Security: f. 1988 by four retd Israeli 

f merals: Maj.-Gen. Aharon Yariv, Maj.-Gen. Ori Orr, Bri&-Gen. 

ORAM Agmon and Brig.-Gen. Ephraim Sneh, Moshe Amirav of Shinui 
a founder mem.; aims: an Israeli withdrawal firom the Occupied 
Territories in return for a peace treaty with the Arab nations. 
Degel Hatora: 103 Rehov Beit Vegan, Jerusalem; tel. 2-6438106; 
fax 2-6418967; f. 1988 as breakaway from Agudat Israel; orthodox 
Western Jews; Chair. Avraham Ravitz. 

Democratic Arab Party (DAP); Nazareth; tel. 6-6560937; fax 6- 
6560938; e-mail dap@g-oLcom; f. 1988; aims: to unify Arab political 
forces so as to mfluence Palestinian and Israeli poli^, international 
recognition of the Palestiziian people’s right to self-determination; 
the withdrawal of Israel from all territories occupied in 1967, 
including East Jerusalem; the DAP also aims to achieve frill civil 
equality oetween Arab and Jewish citizens of Israel, to elizniziate 
discrlniLnation and improve the social, economic and political condi- 
tions of the Arab minorily in Israel; contested the 1999 elections 
as part of the coalition of the United Arab list; Dir Muhammad 
Darawshe. 

Gesber (Bridge): internet www.gesher.org.il; f. 1996; Leader 
David Levy. 

Gush Emunim (Bloc of the Faithful): f. 1967; ezigaged in uziauthor- 
ized establishment of Jewish settlements in the Occupied Terri- 
tories; Leader Rabbi Moshe Levinger. 

Hadash (Democratic Front for Peace and Equality — Com- 
munist Party of Israel): 17 Tirtza St, Ja^ tel. 3-6835252; fax 
3-6824499; e-mail info@hadash.org.it internet www.hadash 
.org.il; descended fixim the Socialist Workers’ Party of Palestine (f. 
1919); renamed Communist Party of Palestine 1921, Communist 
Party of Israel (Maki) 1948; pro-Soviet anti-Zioxiist group fozmed 
New Communist Pa^ of Israel (Rakah) 1965; Jewish Arab member- 
ship; aizns for a sodaJist system in Israel, a lastly peace between 
Israel and the Arab countries and the Palestinian Arab people, 
favours full implementation of UN Security Council Resolutions M2 
and 338, Israeli withdrawal frrom all Arab territories occupied since 
1967, formation of a Palestinian Arab state in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, recogziition of national rights of state of Israel and 
Palestine people, democratic ri^ts and defence of workizig class 
interests, and demands an end to discrimination against Arab 
minorily in Israel and against oriental Jewish commuziities; Gen. 
Sec. (Hadash) Muhamad Baraee; Gen. Sec. (Communist Party) 
Muhammad Nafah. 

Israel Abat (Ozie Israel): Ramat-Gan, Tel-Avir, e-mail amuta@ 
ehudbarak.co.il; f. 1999; electoral list conmnsiog the Labour Party, 
Gesher and Meiznad, formed prior to the 1999 election; Leader 
Ehud Barak. 
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Israel B’Aitainu (Israel Is Our Home): f. 1999; right-wing imnd- 
grant party, formed as a rival to Israel B’Aliysdi; LeaderA\r[GDOR 
Liebebman. 

Israel B’Aliyah: f. 1995; campaigns for immigrants* rights; Leader 
Natan Sharansky. 

Israel Labour Party; 110 Ha’yarkon St, Tel-Aviv 61032; tel. 3- 
5209222; fax 3-5209339; f. 1968 as a merger of the three Labour 

S Mapai, Rafi and Achdut Ha’avoda; a Zionist democratic 
t party; Chair. Ehud Barak. 

Kahane Chai (Kahane Lives): 111 Agripas St, Jerusalem; tel. 2- 
231081; f. 1977 as ‘Kach* (Thus); ri^t-wmg religious nationalist 
party, advocates creation of a Torah state and expidrion of aU Arabs 
from Israel and the annexation of the Occupied Territories; Leader 
Rabbi Binyamin Zeev Kahane. 

Likud (Consolidation): 38 Rehov King George, Tel-Aviv 61231; tel. 
3-5630666; ffiu: 3-5282901; internet www.likud.org.il; f. September 
1973; finrly a parliamentaiy bloc of Herut (Freedom; f. 1948; Leader 
Itzhak Sh^mi; Sec.-Gen. Moshe Arens), the Liberal Party of Israel 
(f. 1961; Chair. Avraham Shabir), Laam (For the Nation) (f. 1976; 
feorly led by Yigael Hurwitz, who left the coalition to form his own 
party, Ometz, before the 1984 general election), Ahdut (a one-man 
faction, Hjllel Seidel), Tami (f. 1981; represents the interests of 
Sephardic Jews; Leader Aharon Uzan), which joined Ldkud in June 
1987, and an independent faction (f. 1990; t^der Itzhak Modai), 
which formed the nucleus of a new Party for the Advancement of 
the Zionist Idea; Herut and the Liberal Party fo rmally merged in 
August 1988 to form the Likud-National Liberal Movement; aims: 
territorial integrity (advocates retention of all the territory of post- 
1922 mandatory Palestine); absorption of newcomers; a social order 
based on freedom and justice, elimination of poverty and want; 
development of an economy that will ensure a decent standard of 
living; improvement of the environment and the quality of life; 
Leader of likud Ariel Sharon. 

Meimad: internet www.meimad.org.il; moderate Jewish party. 
Leader Rabbi Michael Melchior. 

Meretz (Vitality): Tel-Aviv; tel. 3-6360111; fax 3-5375107; e-mail 
information@meretz.org.il; internet www.meretz.org.lL; an alliance 
of Ratz, Shinui and the United Workers’ Party; stan^ for civil 
rights, electoral reform, welEansm, Palestinian self-determination, 
separation of religion from the state and a halt to settlement in the 
Occupied Territories; Leader Yossi Sarid. 

Mol^et (Homeland): 14 Rehov Yehuda Halevi, Tel-Aviv; tel. 3- 
654580; internet www.moledetorg.il; f. 1988; right-wing nationalist 
party; aims: the expulsion (Hzansfer*) of the 1.5m. Palestinians living 
m the West Bank and Gaza Strip; united with Tediiya— Zionist 
Revival Movement (see below) m June 1994 as the Moledet— the 
Eretz Israel Faithful and the Tehiya; Leader Gen. Rechavam Zeevi. 
Movement for the Advancement of the Zionist Idea (MAZI): 
f. 1990 as breakaway group of Likud; Leader Itzhak Modal 
National Religious Party (NRP): Jerusalem; tel. 2-377277; fax 
2-377757; f. 1902; as the Mizrachi Organization within the Zionist 
Movement; present name adopted in 1956; stands for strict adher- 
ence to Jewish rel^on and tradition, and strives to achieve the 
application of religious precepts of Judaism in everyday life; it is 
also endeavouring to establish a Constitution for Israel based on 
Jewish religious law (the Torah); 126,000 mems; Leader Itzhak Levi; 
Sec.-(jren. Zevulun Orlev. 

New Herut (Freedom): f. 1948; reconstituted 1998; right-wing 
nationalist party; opposed to further Israeli withdrawal from the 
Occupied Territories; Leader Binyamin Begin. 

New Liberal Party: Tel-Aviv; f. 1987 as a merger of three groups: 
Shinui-Movement ror Chan^ (f. 1974 and restored 1978, when 
Democratic Movement for Ohange split into two parties; centrist; 
Leader Amnon Rubinstein), the Centre Liberal Party (f. 1986 by 
members of the Liberal Paity of Israel; Leader Itzhak Herman), and 
the Independent Liberal Party (f. 1965 by seven Liberal Paity of 
Israel Knesset m ems , after the formation of the Herut Movement 
and Liberal Party of Israel bloc; 20,000 mems; Chair. Moshe Kol; 
Gen. Sec. Nissim Eliad); Leaders AliNON Rubinstein, Itzhak Berman 
and Moshe I^l. 

Poale Agudat Israeb f. 1924; working-class Orthodox Judaist 
party. Leader Dr Kalman Kahane. 

Political Zionist Opposition (Ometz): f. 1982; one-man party, 
Yigael HuRwnz. 

Progressive list for Peace: 5 Simtat Lane, Nes Tziona, Tel- 
Aviv; tel. 3-662457; fax 3-669474; f. 1984; Jewish-Arab; advocates 
recognition of the PLO and the establishment of a Palestinian state 
in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip; Leader Muhammad Mtari. 
Ratz (Civil Rights and Peace Movement): 21 Tchemihovsky St, Tel- 
Aviv 63291; td. 3-5254847; fax 3-5255008; f. 1973; concerned with 
human and civil rights, opposes discrimination on basis of religion, 
gender or ethnic ident^cation and advocates a peace settlement 
with the Arab countries and the Palestinians; Leader Mrs Shul- 
amttAloni. 


Shas (Sephardic Torah Guardians): Beit Abodi, Rehov Hahida, 
Bene Beraq; tel. 3-579776; f, 1984 by splinter groups from Agudat 
Israel; ultra-orthodox Jewish party Spiritual Leader Rabbi Ovadia 
Yosef; Leader EliyahuYishai. 

Shinui (Change): POB 20533, 100 Ha’ Hashmona’im St, Tel-Aviv 
67133; tel. 3-5620118; fax 3-5620139; e-mail shinui@shmuLorg.il; 
internet www.shinui.org,il; f. 1974 as a new liberal party combines 
an anti-relKious coercion poli<y with a free-market economic philo- 
sophy Leaders Joseph (Tommy) Lahd, Avraham PoRAZ. 

Tdiiya— Zionist Revival Movement: 34 Rehov Hahaluts, Jeru- 
salem; tel. 2-259385; f. 1979; aims: Israeli sovereignty over Judaea, 
Samaria, Gaza; extensive settlement programme; economic inde- 

g mdence; uniting of religious and non-religious camps; opposes 
amp David accords; united with Moledet in June 1994 (see above); 
Leaders Gershon Shafat, Geula Cohen, Elyaqim Haezni, Dami Dayan. 
Third Way: f. 1995; opposed to any transfer of the Golan Heists 
to Syria; Leader AmgdorKahalani. 

Tiqya (Hope): f, 1999; campaigns for rights of new immigrants from 
former USSR; Leader Alex TSicher. 

Tzomet Par^ 22 Rehov Huberman, Tel-Aviv; tel. 3-204444; f. 
1988; right-wing nationalist party breakaway group from Tehiya 
party Leader Rafael Eitan. 

United Arab List: Arab party afOliated to Labour Party. 

United Torah Judaism: electoral list of four minor ultra-orthodox 
parties (Moria, Degel Hatora, Poale Agudat Israel, Agudat Israel) 
formed, prior to 1992 election, to overcome the increase in election 
threshold from 1 % to 1.6% and help to counter the rising influence 
of the secular Russian vote; contested 1999 election comprised of 
Degel Hatora and Agudat Israel; Spiritual Leader Rabbi Euezrr 
Shach. 

United Workers’ Party (Mapam): POB 1777, 2 Homa LTMigdal 
St, Tel-Aviy tel. 3-6360111; fax 3-5375107; f. 1948; left-wing 
sodalist-Zionist Jewish-Arab party; grouped in Labour-MMam 
Alignment with Israel Labour Party from J^uaiy 1969 until &nt. 
19fe when it withdrew in protest over Labours formation of a 
Government with Likud; member of the Socialist International; 
77,000 mems; Chair. ChananErez; Sec.-Gen. Victor Bur. 

Yahad (Together): f. 1984; advocates a peace settlement with the 
Arab peoples and the Palestinians; joined the Labour Party parlia- 
ment^ bloc m January 1987. 

Yihid: f. 1994; breakaway group from the Tzomet Party. 

A record 33 parties contested the 1999 general election, including 
Atid (Future; Leader RoniMilo), Casino Party (Leader EzraTissuna), 
Organization for Democratic Action, Ale-Yarok (Green Leaf Pajty), 
Ha Yenikim (Green Party), .Haichud Haleumi (National Unity), 
Ihud Aravi (Arab Unity), Koah Lagimlaim (Power for Pensioners), 
Lev-Olim (Immigrants for Israel), Men’s Family Rights, Moreshet 
Avot (Tradition of the Fathers), Natural Law Party, New Arab 
Party (Leader MakramHuriMahul), Penina Rosenblum, ProCTessive 
Centre Party (for Romanian immigrants), Tequma (Leaders Ubi 
Ariel, Natan Nathanson, BeniKatzover). 

Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN ISRAEL 

Argentma: 22nd Floor, Diamond Tower, 3A Jabotinsky St, Ramat- 
Gan, Tel-Aviv 52520; tel. 3-5759173; fax 3-6759178; e-mail embarg® 
netvision.iLet Jl; Ambassador: Vicente Espeche (3il. 

Australia: Beit Europe, 4th Floor, 37 Shaul Hamelech Blvd, Tel- 
Aviv 64928; tel. 3-6950451; fax 3-6968404; Ambassador: Ian WiLCOCK, 
Austria: Beit Ctystal, 12 Hahilazon, Ramat-Gan, Tel-Aviv 52522; 
teL 3-6120924; rax 3-7510716; e-mail autambta@netvision.net.il; 
Ambassador: Dr Wolfgang Paul (withdrawn in February 2000). 
Belarus: 2 Rehov Kaufrnan, Tel-Aviv 68012; tel. 3-5102236; fax 3- 
5102235; Ambassador: Mikhail Farfel. 

Belgium: 12 Hahilazon, Ramat-Gan, Tel-Aviv 52522; teL 3- 
6138130; frx 3-6138160; e-mail telaviv^plobeL.org; Ambassador: 
MarkGeueyn. 

Bolivia: .^t 9, 5 Rehov Carmel, Mevasseret Zion 90805; teL 2- 
5335195; rax ^335196; e-mail totora@netvisioruiet.il; Ambas- 
sador: Dr VICTOR Torres Acha. 

Brazil: 2 Rehov Kaplan, Beit Yachin, 8th Floor, Tel-Aviv 64734; 
teL 3-6919292; fax 3-6916060; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Bulgaria: 9th Floor, 124 Ibn Gvirol, Tel-Aviv 62038; tel. 3-5241761; 
fax 3-5241798; e-mail bgemtlv@netvisioiLnet.il; Ambassador. Prof. 
TsankoYablanski. 

Cameroon: Tel-Aviy teL and fax 3-5190011; Chaigd d’affaires ai.: 
EtonndiEssomba. 

Canada: 3 Nirim St, Tel-Aviy tel. 3-6363300; fax 3-6363386; 
Ambassador: Michael D. Bell. 
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Chile: 7 Havakook St, Tel-Aviv 63505; tel. 3-6020130; fax 3- 
6020133; e-mail echileil@iiiter.net.il; Ambassador: Jose RodbIguez 
Euzondo. 

China, People’s Republic: Tel-Aviv: Ambassador: Wang Changyi. 
Colombia: 52 Rdiov Pinkas, Apt 26, Tel-Aviv 62261; tel. 3-5461717; 
fax 3-5461404; e-mail emcolis@aetvision.net.il; Charge d’affaires 
a.i.: (vacant). 

Congo, Democratic Republic: Apt 5, 60 Hei BeTyar, Rikar Hame- 
dina, Tel-Aviv 62198; tel. 3-452681; Ambassador: Gen. Eluki 
MongaAundu. 

Costa Rica: 13 Rehov Diskin, Apt 1, Kiryat Wolfson, Jerusalem 
92473; tel. 2-5666197; fax 2-5632591; e-mail emcri@netmedia 
.net.il; Ambassador: Rodrigo X. Carreras. 

Cdte d’Ivoire: POB 14371, South Africa Bldg, 25 Betzalel St, 
Ramat-Gan, Tel-Aviv 52521; tel. 3-7538214; fax 3-7538211; Ambas- 
sador: LfiON Houadja Kacou. 

Cj^ms: 14th Floor, Top Tower, Dizengoff Centre, 50 Dizengoff St, 
TefAviv 64322; tel. 3-5250212; fax 3-6290635; e-mail Cyprus® 
netvision.net.il. 

Czech Republic: POB 16361, 23 Rehov Zeitlin, Tel-Aviv 61664; 
tel. 3-6918282; fax 3-6918286; e-mail telaviv@embassy.mzv.cz; 
Ambassador Daniel EtBOSMANN. 

Denmark: POB 21080, 23 Rehov Bnei Moshe, Tel-Aviv 61210; tel. 
3-5442144; fax 3-5465502; e-mail mail@dk-embassy.org.il; internet 
www.dk-embassy.org.il; Ambassador: HansMichaelKopoed-Hansen. 
Dominican Republic: 19 Soutine St, Tel-Aviv 64684; tel. 3- 
6277073; fax 3-6277074; e-mail embajdom@netvision.net.il; Ambas- 
sador: Dr Manuel Morales-Lama. 

Ecuador: Asia House, 4 Rehov Weizman, Tel-Aviv 64239; tel. 3- 
6958764; fax 3-69136()4; e-mail mecuaisi@info1ink.net.il; Ambas- 
sador Leonardo Ruilova. 

Egypt: 54 Rehov Bazel, Tel-Aviv 62744; tel. 3-5464151; fax 3- 
5441615; Ambassador: Muhammad Abd al-Aziz Bassiouni. 

El Salvador: POB 4005, Jerusalem 91039; tel. 2-6728411; fax 2- 
6733641; e-mail embasal@inter.net.il; internet www.el-salvador 
org.il; Ambassador: Rafael A. Alfaro-Pineda. 

Ethiopia: 48 Darech Petach Tikva, Tel-Aviv 66184; tel. 3-6397833; 
fax 3-6397837; Ambassador FitZewdie Oitoro. 

Finland: POB 39666, 40 Einstein St, Tel-Aviv 69101; tel. 3-7440303; 
fax 3-7440314; e-mail sanomat.tel@formm.fi; Ambassador: Pasi 
Patokallio. 

France: 112 Tayeleth Herbert Samuel, Tel-Aviv 63672; tel. 3- 
5245371; fax 3-5270062; e-mail ambafi:an®actcom.co.il; internet 
www.ifta.co.il; Ambassador: Jacques Huntzingbr. 

Germany: POB 16038, 19th Floor, 3 Rehov Daniel Frisch, Tel-Aviv 
61160; tel 3-6931313; fax 3-6950608; e-mail ger_emb(^etvision 
.net.il; internet www.gennanemb.org.il; Ambassador: Rudolf 
Dressler. 

Greece: 47 Bodenheimer St, Tel-Aviv 62008; tel. 3-6055461; fax 3- 
6054374; Ambassador: Dr SonRios Varouxakis. 

Guatemala: 74 Rehov Hei BeTyar, Apt 6, Tel-Aviv 62198; tel. 3- 
5467372; fSax 3-5467317; Ambassador: Antonio Castellanos, 

Haiti: Tel-Aviv 64336; tel. 3-280285; Ambassador: FranckM. Joseph. 
Holy See: 1 Netiv Hamazalot, Old Jaffa 68037; tel. 3-6835658; 
fjax 3-6835659; e-mail vatee@aetvision.net.il; Apostolic Nuncio: Mgr 
Pietro Sambi, Titular Archbishop of Belcastro. 

Honduras: Tel-Aviv; tel. 3-5469506; fax 3-5469505; e-mail honduras- 
@netvision.net.il; Ambassador: Francisco L6pez Reyes. 

Hungary: 18 Rehov Pinkas, Tel-Aviv 62661; tel. 3-5466860; fax 3- 
5468968; Ambassador Dr Istvan Csejtei. 

India: 4 Rehov Kaufman, Tel-Aviv; tel. 3-5101431; fax 3-5101434; 
e-mail indemtel@netvision.netil; Ambassador: RanjanMathai. 
Italy: Asia House, 4 Rehov Weizman, Tel-Aviv 64239; tel. 3-6964223; 
fax 3-6918428; e-mail italemb@netvision.net.il; internet www 
.italian-embassy-i8rael.org, Ambassador Gian Paolo Cavarai. 
Jai>an: Asia House, 4 Rehov Weizman, Tel-Aviv 64239; tel. 3- 
6957292; fax 3-6910516; Ambassador: YukataKawashima, 

Jordan: 12 Rehov Abba Hillel, Ramat-Gan, Tel-Aviv 52506; tel. 3- 
7517722; fex 3-7517713; e-mail jordanl@barak.netil; Ambassador 
Abdullah al-Kurdi. 

Korea, Republic: 38 Sderot Chen, Tel-Aviv 64166; tel. 3-6963244; 
£ax 3-6963243; Ambassador Lee Chang-ho. 

Latvia: 52 Pinkas St, Apt 51, Tel-Aviv 62261; tel. 3-5462438; fax 
3-5444372; e-mail latvembi@aetvision.net.il; Ambassador: JAnis 
Lovniks. 

Liberia: 6 Shimon Frug, Ramat-Gan, Tel-Aviv 524282; tel. 3- 
728525; Ambassador: Maj. Samuel B. Pearson, Jr. 

Lithu ania : 14th Floor, Top Tower, Dizengoff Centre, Tel-Aviv 
64332; teL 3-5288514; fax 3-5257266; e-mafl erambizr@netvision 
.net.il; Ambassador: Romas Jonas Mishinas. 


Mauritania: Tel-Aviv; Ambassador: Ahmad Ould Tegueddi. 
Mexico: 26 Hamered St, 6th Floor, Trade Tower, Tel-Aviv 68125; 
tel. 3-5163938; fax 3-5163711; e-mail embamex@netvision.net.il; 
A^assador Juan Antonio Mateos. 

Myanman 26 Rehov Hayarkon, Tel-Aviv 68011; tel. 3-6170760; fax 
3-5171440; Ambassador: U KyawMyint. 

Netherlands: Asia House, 4 Rehov Weizman, Tel-Aviv 64239; tel. 
3-6957377; fax 3-6957370; Ambassador: J. van Hellenberg Hubar. 
Nigeria: POB 3339, 34 Gordon St, Tel-Aviv 61030; tel. 3-5222144; 
fax 3-6237886; Ambassador: E. Egbaha. 

Norway: 40 Rehov Namal, Tel-Aviv 63506; tel. 3-6442030; fax 
3-5442034; e-mail norambta.@netvision.net.il; Ambassador: Svein 
OleSaether. 

Panama: 10 Rehov Hei BeTyar, Kikar Hamedina, Tel-Aviv 62998; 
tel. 3-6960849; fax 3-6910045; Ambassador: Prof. Paulino C. Romero. 
Peru: 37 Rehov Hamarganit, Shikun Vatikin, Ramat-Gan, Tel-Aviv 
62584; tel. 3-6135691; fax 3-5465532; e-mail emperu@metrovision 
.net.il; Ambassador: Jorge Torres. 

Philippines: POB 60085, 13th Floor, Textile Centre Bldg, 2 Rehov 
Kaufinan, Tel-Aviv 68012; tel. 3-5175263; fax 3-6102229; e-mail 
filembis@netvision.netfi; Ambassador: Rosalinda de Perio-Santos. 
Poland: 16 Rehov Soutine, Tel-Aviv; tel. 3-6^0186; fax 3-5237806; 
Ambassador: Charg4 d’affaires a.i.' Zbigniew Zelazowski. 

Portugal: 4 Rehov Weizman, Tel-Aviv; tel. 3-6966373; Ambassador: 
JosiS Filipe Moraes Cabral. 

Romania: 24 Rehov Adam Hacohen, Tel-Aviv 64585; tel. 3-5230066; 
fax 3-5247379; Ambassador: Dr Gheorghe Popescu. 

Russia: 120 Rehov Hayarkon, Tel-Aviv 63673; tel. 3-5226736; fax 
3-5226744; Ambassador: Mikhail Bogdanov. 

Slovakia: POB 6459, 37 Jabotinsky St, Tel-Aviv 61064; tel. 3- 
6440066; fax 3-5449144; Ambassador Dr MaroS SEPCovie. 

South Africa: POB 7138, 16th Floor, Top Tower, 50 Dizengoff St 
Tel-Aviv 61071; tel. 3-5252566; fax 3-5262530; e-mail saemtel® 
netvision.net.il; mtemet www.safis.co.il; Ambassador: Johann Marx. 

Spain: Dubnov Tower, 3 Rehov Daniel Frisch, 16th Floor, Tel- 
Aviv 64731; tel. 3-6965218; fax 3-6966217; Ambassador: FermIn 
ZeladaJurado. 

Sweden: Asia House, 4 Rehov Weizman, Tel-Aviv 64239; tel. 3- 
6968111; fax 3-6968116; e-mail swembtlv^endline.co.il; Ambas- 
sador: Anders LiDfiN. 

Switzerland: 228 Rehov Hayarkon, Tel-Aviv 63405; tel. 3-5464455; 
fax 3-5464408; e-mail vertretung@tel.rep.adTnin.ch; Charg6 d’af- 
faires a.i.: Claude Altermatt. 

Turkey: 202 Rehov Hayarkon, Tel-Aviv 63405; tel. 3-35241101; fax 
3-35240499; e-mail tuiqua 2 @netvisi 0 n.net.il; Ambassador: Ahmet 
Dzumcu. 

Ukraine: 60 Yirmiyag^ Tel-Aviv 62694; tel. 3-6040242; fax 3- 
6042512; Ambassador: Dmitro Ykhimovich Markov. 

United Kingdom: 192 Rehov Hayarkon, Tel-Aviv 63405; tel 3- 
7251222; fax 3-5243313; e-mail britemb(^ter.netil; mtemet 
www.britemb.org.il; Ambassador: Francis Cornish. 

USA: 71 Rehov Hayarkon, Tel-Aviv 63903; tel. 3-5197575; fax 3- 
5173227; e-mail usisisr@usis.rog.il; Ambassador: Martin S. Indyk. 
Uruguay: Tel-Aviv 62261; tel. 3-440411; Ambassador: AnEbal DIaz 
Mondino. 

Venezuela: Textile Center, 2 Rehov Kaufinan, 16th Floor, Tel- 
Aviv 61500; tel 3-5176287; fex 3-5176210; Charge d’affaires: Jorge 
Mendez MonthiiA. 

Yugoslavia: Iderot Shaul Hamelech 8, Tel-Aviv 64733; tel. 3- 
6938412; fax 3-6938411; Charge d’affaires a.i.: Mirko Stefanovi6. 

The Jewish Agency for Israel 

POB 92, Jerusalem 91000; teL 2-6202222; fax 2-6202303. 
Organization: The ^veming bodies are the Assembly which deter- 
mines basic policy, the Board of Governors which sets pohcy for the 
Agency between Assembly meetings and the Executive responsible 
for the day-to-day running of the Agency. 

Chairman of Executive: SallaiMeridor. 

Chairman of Board of Governors: Alex Grass. 
Director-General: Aharon Abramowitz. 

Secretary-Generab Ilan Rubin. 

Functions: Accord!^ to the Agreement of 1971, the Jewish Agency 
undersea the immigration and absorption of immigrants in Israel, 
including absorption in agricultural settlement and immigrant 
housing, social welfare and health services in connection with immi- 
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grsmts; education, youth care and training; neighbourhood rehabili- 
tation through project renewal. 

Budget (1999): US $350m. 

Judicial System 

The law of Israel is composed of the enactments of the Knesset and, 
to a lesser extent, of the acts, orders-in-council and ordinances 
that remain from the period of the British Mandate in Palestine 
(1922-48), The pre-194o law has largely been replaced, amended or 
reorganized, in the interests of codification, by Israeli legislation. 
This legislation generally Mows a pattern which is very gimilar to 
that operating in England and the tJSA. 

Attorney-General: ElyaqimRubenstein. 

CIVIL COURTS 

The Supreme Court: Sha*arei MMpat St, Kiryat David Ben- 
Gurion, Jerusalem 91950; tel. 2-6769666; fax 2-6759648; e-mail 
marcia@supreme.court.^v.il; internet www.court.gov.il. This is the 
highest judicial authority in the state. It has jurisdiction as an 
Appellate Court over appeals from the District Courts in all matters, 
bom civil and criminal (sitting as a Court of Civil i^peal or as a 
Court of Criminal ^peal). In addition it is a Court of ifirst Tnat-nTinA 
(sitting as the High Court of Justice) in actions against governmental 
authorities, and in matters in which it considers it necessary to 
grant relief in the interests of justice and which are not within the 
jurisdiction of any other court or tribunal. The High (Court’s exclusive 
power to issue orders in the nature of habeas corpus, mandamus, 
prohibition and certiorari enables the court to review &e legality of 
and redress mevances against acts of administrative authorities of 
all kinds and religious tribunals. 

President of the Supreme Court: Ahabon Barak. 
Deputy-President of the Supreme Court: Shlomo Levin. 
Justices of the Supreme Court: Yaagov Eedmi, Mrs Dortt Bein- 
iscH, Jacob TOekel, Mishael Cheshin, Mrs Tova Strasberg-Cohen, 
Theodore Or, Eliyahu Mazza, Itzhak Englahd, Mrs Daua Doener, 
Itzhak Zamir, Abd ar-Rahman Zipbi (acting), Eleezer Rivlen (acting), 
Hanoch Ariel (acting), Menachem Ilan (acting). 

Registrars: Judge Michal Agmon; Attorney Hagit Mack-Kaemano> 

WITCH. 

The District Courts: There are five District Courts (Jerusalem, 
Tel-Aviv, Haifa, Beersheba, Nazareth). They have residual juris^c- 
tion as Courts of First Instance over all and criminal matters 
not within the jurisdiction of a Magistrates’ Court, all matters not 
within the exdusive jurisdiction of any other tribunal, and matters 
within the concurrent jurisdiction of any other tribunal so long as 
such tribunal does not deal with them. In addition, the District 
Courts have ^pellate jurisdiction over appeals from jud^ents and 
dedsions of MTagistrates’ Courts and judgments of Munidpal Courts 
and various administrative tribunals. 

Magistrates’ Courts: There are 29 Magistrates’ Courts, having 
criminal jurisdiction to tiy contraventions, misdemeanours ana 
certain felonies, and dvil jurisdiction to actions concerning 
possession or use of immovable property, or the partition thereof 
whatever may be the value of the subject matter of the action, and 
other dvil claims not exceeding one million shekels. 

Labour Courts: Established in 1969. Remonal Labour Courts in 
Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, Haifa, Beersheba and Nazareth, composed of 
judges and representatives of the public. A National Labour (Dourt 
in Jerusalem. The Courts have jurisdiction over aH matters arising 
out of the relationship between employer and employee or parties to 
a collective labour agreement, and matters concerning the National 
Insurance Law and the Labour Law and Rules. 

RELIGIOUS COURTS 

The Religious Courts are the courts of the recogoized religious 
communities. They have jurisdiction over certain defined matters 
of personal status concerning members of their respective communi- 
ties. Where any action of personal status involves persons of different 
rd^ous communities the President of the Supreme Court deddes 
which Court will dedde the matter. Whenever a question arises as 
to whether or not a case is one of personal status within the exdusive 
jurisdiction of a Religious Court, the matter must be referred to a 
Special Tribunal composed of two Justices of the Supreme Court 
and the President of me highest court of the religious community 
concerned in Israd. The judgments of the Reli^ous Courts are 
executed by the process and offices of the Civil Courts. Neither these 
Courts nor the Civil Courts have jurisdiction to dissolve the marriage 
of a foreign subject. 

Jewish Rabbinical Courts: These Courts have exdusive jurisdic- 
tion over matters of marriage and divorce of Jews in Israel who are 
Israeli dtizens or residents. In aU other matters of personal status 
they have concurrent jurisdiction with the District Courts. 


Muslim Religious Courts: These Courts have e^lusive jurisdic- 
tion over matters of marriage and divorce of Muslims who are not 
foreigners, or who are foreigners subject by their national law to 
the jurisdiction of Muslim Religious Courts in such ma^rs. all 
other matters of personal statim they have concurrent jurisdiction 
with the District Courts. 

Christian Religious Courts: The Courts of the recognized Chris- 
tian communities have exdusive lurisdiction over matters of mar- 
riage and divorce of members oi their communities who are not 
forei^ers. In all other matters of personal status they have concur- 
rent jurisdiction with the District Courts. 

Druze Courts: These Courts, established in 1963, have exdusive 
jurisdiction over matters of mamage and divorce of Druze in Israel, 
who are Israeli dtizens or residents, and concurrent jurisdiction 
with the District Courts over aU other matters of personal status 
of Druze. 


Religion 

JUDAISM 

Judaism, the religion of the Jews, is the faith of the majority of 
Israel’s inhabitants. On 31 December 1999 Judaism’s aoherents 
totalled 4,900,000, ^uivalent to 78.78% of the country’s population. 
Its basis is a belief in an ethical monotheism. 

There are two main Jewish communities: the Ashkenazim and 
the Sephardim. The former are the Jews from Eastern, Central, 
or Northern Europe, while the latter originate from the Balkan 
countries, North Afiica and the Middle East. 

There is also a community of about 10,000 Falashas (Ethiopian 
Jews) who have been airlifted to Israel at various times since the 
fall of Emperor Haile Sdassie in 1974. 

The supreme religious authority is vested in the Chief Rabbinate, 
which consists of the Ashkenazi and Sephardi Chief Rabbis and the 
Supreme Rabbinical Council. It makes decisions on interoretation 
of the Jewish law, and supervises the Rabbinical Courts. There are 
8 regional Rabbinical Courts, and a Rabbinical Court of Appeal 
presided over by the two Chief Rabbis. 

According to the Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction Law of 1953, 
marine and divorce among Jews in Israel are exdusively within 
the jurisdiction of the Rabbinical Courts. Provided that all the 
arties concerned agree, other matters of personal status can also 
e decided by the Rabbinical Courts. 

There are 195 Religious Councils, which maintain religious 
services and supply relipious needs, and about 405 rel^ous commit- 
tees with similar functions in smaller settiements. Tbeir expenses 
are borne jointly by the State and the local authorities. The Religious 
Councils are under the administrative control of the Minisi^ of 
Religious Affairs. In all matters of religion, the Relirious Councils 
are subject to the authorityof the ChiSf Rabbinate. There are 365 
officially appointed rabbis, ^e total number of synagogues is about 
7,000, mort of which are organized within the firamework of the 
Union of Israel Synagogues. 

Head of the Ashkenazi Community: The Chief Rabbi Israel 
MeirLau. 

Head of the S^hardic Community: Jerusalem; tel. 2-244785; 
The Chief Rabbi EliahuBakshi-Dobon. 

Two Jewish sects still loyal to their distinctive customs are: 

The Karaites, a sect which recognizes only the Jewish written law 
and not the oral law of the Mishna and Talmud. The community of 
about 12,000, many of whom live in or near Ramla, has been 
augmented by immigration firom Egypt. 

The Samaritans, an ancient sect mentioned in 2 Kings xvii, 24. 
They recognize oidy the Torah. The community in Israel numbers 
about 500; about one-half of this number live in Holon, where a 
Samaritan synagogue has been built, and the remainder, including 
the HM Priest, live in Nablus, near Mt Gerazim, which is sacred 
to the Samaritans. 

ISLAM 

The Muslims in Israel are mainly Sunnis, and are divided among 
the four rites of the Sunni sect of Islam: the Shafe’i, the Hanbali, 
the Hanafi and the Maliki. Before June 1967 they numbered approx. 
175,000; in 1971, approx. 343,900. On 31 December 1999 the total 
Muslim population of Israel was 936,000. 

Mufti of Jerusalem: POB 19859, Jerusalem; tel. 2-283528; Sheikh 
Aedal-Qader Abidin (also Chair. Supreme Muslim Council for Jeru- 
salem). The Palestinian National Authority also claims the ri^t to 
appoint the Mufti of Jerusalem and has named Sheikh Akram Sa’id 
Sabri as its choice. 

There was also a total of 101,000 Druzes in Israel at 31 December 
1999. 
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CHRISTIANTTY 

The total Christian TOpnlation of Israel (including East Jerusalem) 
at 31 December 1999 was 131, 900. 

United Christian Council in Israel: POB 116, Jerusalem 91000; 
tel. 2-6714351; fax 2-6721349; e-mail kopp(?galanet met; f. 1956; 28 
mems (churches and other bodies); Chair. ChablesEopp. 

The Roman Catholic Church 

Annenian Rite 

The Armenian Catholic Patriarch of Cilicia is resident in Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Patriarchal Exarchate of Jerusalem: POB 19546, Via Dolorosa 
36, Jerusalem 91190; tel. 2-6284262; fex 2-6272123; f. 1885; about 
280 adherents (1998); Exarch Patriarchal Antreas Bedogholian. 

Chaldean Rite 

The Chaldean Patriardi of Babylon is resident in Baghdad, Iraq. 
Patriarchal Exarchate of Jerusalem: Chaldean Patriarchal 
Vicariate, POB 20108, 7 Chaldean St, Saad and Said Quarter, 
Jerusalem 91200; tel. 2^284519; fax 7-6274614; Exarch Patriarchal 
Mgr Paul CoLUN. 

Latin Rite 

The Patriarchate of Jerusalem covers Palestine, Jordan and Cyprus. 
At 31 December 1998 there were an estimated 77,000 adherents. 
Bishopi^ Conference: Conference des Ev§ques Latins dans les 
Regions Arabes, Patriarcat Latin, POB 14152, Jerusalem 91142; 
tel. 2-6288554; fax 2-6288555; e-mail evcat%a1net.com; f. 1967; 
Pres. His Beatitude Michel Sabbah; Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem: Patriarcat Latin, POB 14152, Jeru- 
salem 91141; tel. 2-6282323; fax 2-6271652; e-mail latinpatr® 
isdn.co.il; Patriarch: His Beatitude Michel Sabbai^ Vicar-General for 
Israel: Kamal Hanna (Titular Bishop of Jericho), Vicariat Patriarcal 
Latin, Nazaretl^ tel. 6-6554076; fax 6-6452416; e-mail latinpat® 
rannet.com. 

Maronite Rite 

The Maronite community, under the jurisdiction of the Maronite 
Patriarch of Antioch (resident in Lebsmon), has about 7,000 mem- 
bers. 

Patriarchal Exarchate of Jerusalem: Vicariat Maronite, POB 
14219, 26 Maronite Convent St, JaflGa Gate, Jerusalem 91141; teL 
2-6282158; fax 2-6272821; about 504 adherents (1998); Exarch Patri- 
archal Mct PaulNabel Sayah (also the Archbishop of Haifa and the 
Holy Land). 

Melkite Rite 

The Greek-MeUrite Patriarch of Antioch (Maximos V Hakim) is resi- 
dent in Damascus, Syria. 

Patriarchal Vicariate of Jerusalem: Patriarcat Grec-MelMte 
Catholique, POB 14130, Porte de Jaffa, Jerusalem 91141; tel. 2- 
6271968; fax 2-6286652; e-mail gcpjer%_oLcom; about 3,300 adher- 
ents (1998); Vicars Patriarchal Mjgr Hilarion Capucci (Titular Arch- 

S of Caesarea in Palestine), Mgr Lutpi Laham (Titular 
shop of Tarsus). 

Archbishop of Akka (Acre): Most Rev. Peebbe Mouallem, Arch- 
evkhd GrecUatholique, POB 279, 33 Hagefen St, 31002 Haifa; tel. 
4-8523114; fax 4-8520798; e-mail mualem_p@rannetcom; 54,000 
adherents at 31 December 1998. 

Syrian Rite 

The Syrian Catholic Patriarch of Antioch is resident in Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Patriarchal Exarchate of Jerusalem: Vicariat Patriarcal Syrien 
Catholique, POB 19787, 6 Chaldean St, Jerusalem 91191; tel. 2- 
6282657; falx 2-6284217; e-mailstjossc@l-ol.com; about 10,298 adher- 
ents (Dec. 1998); ExarA Patriarchal Mgr GbSooire Pierre Abd al- 
Ahad 

The Armenian Apostolic (Orthodox) Church 
Patriarchof Jerusalem: ToRKOMMANOOGiAN.St James’s Cathedral, 
Jerusalem; teL 2-6264853; fax 2-6264862 . 

The Greek Orthodox Church 

The Patriarchate of Jerusalem contains an estimated 260,000 adher- 
ents in Israel, the Israeli-occupied territories, Jordan, Kuwait, the 
United Arab Emirates and Saudi Arabia. 

Patriarch of Jerusalem: Diodoros I, POB 19632-633, Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate St, Old City, Jerusalem; tel. 2-6271657; fax 
2-6282048. 

The Anglican Communion 

Episcopal Church in Jerusalem and the Middle East: POB 
19122, St George’s Cathedral Close, Jerusalem; tel. 2-6271670; fax 
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(2) 6273847; e-mail ediosces@netvision.net.il; President-Bishop The 
Rt. Rev. RiahAbuel-Assal. 

Other Christian Churches 

Other denominations include the Coptic Orthodox Church (700 
members), the Russian Orthodox Church, the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Church, the Romanian Orthodox Church, the Baptist Church, the 
Lutheran Church and the Church of Scotland. 

The Press 

Tel-Aviv is the main publishing centre. Lar^ly for economic reasons, 
no local press has developed away from the main cities; hence aU 
papers regard themselves as national. Friday editions, issued on 
Sabbath eve, are increased to as much as twice the normal si^ by 
special weekend supplements, and experience a considerable rise in 
circulation. No newspapers appear on Saturday. 

Most of the daily papers are in Hebrew, and others appear in 
Arabic, English, French, Polish, Yiddish, Hungarian, Russian and 
German. Tne total daily circulation is 500,005-600,000 copies, or 
21 papers per hundred people, although most citizens read more 
than one daily paper. 

Most Hebrew morning dailies have strong political or religious 
affiliations. Al-HamishTnar is affiliated to Mapam, Hatzofeh to the 
National Religious Parly— World Mizrachi. Most newspapers 
depend on subsidies from political parties, religious organizations 
or public funds. The limiting effect on freedom of commentary 
entailed by this party press system has provoked repeated criticism. 
There are around 400 other newspapers and magazines including 
some 50 weekly and 150 fortmghtly; over 250 of them are in Hebrew, 
the remainder in 11 other languages. 

The most inffuential and rejected daily, for both quality of news 
coverage and commentary, is Sa'aretz. Th^ is the most widely read 
of the morning papers, exceeded only by the popular afternoon press, 
Ma*ariv and Yedioth Aharonoth, The Jerusalem Post gives detailecl 
and sound news coverage in English. 

The Israeli Press Council (Chair. Itzhak Zamir), established in 
1963, deals with matters of common interest to the Press such as 
drafrdn| the code of professional ethics which is binding on all 
journalists. 

The Daily Newspaper Publishers’ Association represents pub- 
lishers in negotiations with official and public bodies, negotiates 
contracts with employees and purchases and distributes newsprint. 

DAILIES 

A1 Anba (The News): Jerusalem Publications Ltd, POB 428, 37 
Hillel St, Jerusalem; f. 1968; drc. 10,000. 

Globes: POB 18041, 127 Igal Alon St, Tel-Aviv 67443; tel. 3- 
6979797; fax 3-6910334; e-mail shimoni(§l^obes.co.il; f. 1983; 
evening; Hebrew; business, economics; Editor Matti Golan; circ. 
40,000. 

Ha’aretz (The Land): POB 233, 21 Salman Schocken St, Tel-Aviv 
61001; tel. 3-5121110; fax 3-6815859; e-mail iht@haaretz.co.il; 
internet www.haaretz.co.il; f. 1918; morning; Hebrew; liberal, inde- 

S Lt; Editor Hanoch Marmari; circ. 65,000 (weekdays), 75,000 
nds). 

Hadashot (The News): 108 Igal Alon St, Tel-Aviv; 3-5120555; fax 
3-5623084; late morning; Hebrew. 

A1 Hamishmar (The Guardian): Yton Vasefer Ltd, 2 Choma 
Umigdal St, Tel-Aviv 67771; tel. 3-378833; fax 3-5370037; f. 1943; 
morning; Hebrew; Editor-in-Chief Zvi Timor. 

Hamodia (The Informer): POB 1306, Yehuda Hamackabbi 3, Jeru- 
salem; teL 2-5389255; fax 2-539108; morning; Hebrev^ also pub- 
lishes weekly English-language edition; organ of Agudat Israel; 
Editors M. A Druck, H. M. Knopf; drc. 22,000. 

Hatzofeh (The Watchman): POB 2045, 66 Hamasger St, Tel-Aviv; 
tel. 3-5622951; fax 3-5621502; f. 1938; morning, Hebrew; organ of 
the National Religious Party, Editor Moshe Ishon; drc. 60,000. 
Israel Nachrichten (News of Israel): 49 Tschlenow St, Tel-Aviv 
66048; tel. 3-5372059; fax 3-6877142; f. 1974; morning, German; 
Editor Alice Schwarz-Gabdos; drc. 20,000. 

Al-Itihad (Unity): POB 104, Haifa; tel. 4-511296; fax 4-511297; f. 
1944; Arabic; organ of Hada^; Editor Ahmad Sa’ad; drc. 60,000. 
The Jerusalem Post: POB 81, Romema, Jerusalem 91000; tel. 2- 
5315666; fax 2-6389527; e-mail jpedt(^‘post.co.il; internet 
www4post.com; f. 1932; morning, English; independent; Pres. Paul 
Staszewski; Editor Cabl Schrag; drc. 30,000 (weekdays), 60,000 
(weekend edition); there is also a weekly international ^tion, drc. 
70,000, and a weekly French-language edition, drc. 7,500. 

Le Journal dTsraeh Tel-Aviv; tel. 3-33188; f. 1971; French; inde- 
pendent; Chief Editor J. Rabin; drc. 10,000; also overseas wedkly 
selection; drc. 15,000. 
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Letzte Nyess (Late News): Tel-Aviv; teL 3-36815; f. 1949; morning: 
Yiddish; Editor S. Hdimelfarb; drc 23,000. 

Ma’ariv (Evening Prayer): 2 Carlebach St, Tel-Aviv 61200; tel. 3- 
5632111; fax 3-5610614; f. 1948; mid-moming; Hebrew; independ- 
ent; published by Modiin Publidiing House; Editor Offer Nimrodi; 
drc. 160,000 (weekdays), 270,000 (weekends). 

Mabat: 8 Toshia St, Tel-Aviv 67218; tel. 3-5627711; fax 3-5627719; 
f. 1971; mornings Hebrew; economic and social; E^tor S. Yarkoni; 
circ. 7,000. 

Nasha Strana (Our Country): 52 Harakeret St, Tel-Aviv 67770; 
tel. 3-370011; fax 3-5371921; f. 1970; morning; Russian; Editor S. 
Hbimelparb; drc. 35,000. 

Ash Shaab (The People): POB 19154, Jerusalem; tel. 2-289881. 
Shearim (The Gates): POB 11044, 64 Frishman St, Tel-Aviv, tel. 
3-242126; organ of the Poale Agudat Israel Party. 

Al-Quds (Jerusalem) POB 19788, Jerusalem; tel. 2-6272663; fax 2- 
5855003; e-mail alquds@p-ol.coni; internet www.alquds.com; L 1968; 
drc. 60,000. 

Uj Eelet: 49 Tchlenor St, Tel-Aviv, tel. 3-5371395; fax 3-377142; 
f. 1918; morning; Hungarian; independent; Editor D, Drory; drc. 
20 , 000 . 

Viata Noastra: 49 Tchlenor St, Tel-Aviv 61351; tel. 3-5372059; fax 
3-6877142; e-mail erancourt@shani.co.il; f. 1950; morning; Ro- 
manian; Editor George Edri; drc. 30,000. 

Yated Ne’eman: POB 328, Bnei Brak; tel. 3-5709171; fax 3- 
5709181; f. 1986; morning; religious; Enters Y. Roth and 
N.Grossman; drc. 25,000. 

Yedioth Aharonoth (The Latest News): 2 Yehuda and Noah Mozes 
St, Tel-Aviv 61000; tel. 3-6972222; fax 3-6953950; f. 1939; evening; 
independent; Editor-in-Chief Moshe Vard^ drc. 300,000, iriday 
600,000. 

WEEKLIES AND FORTNIGHTUES 

Aurora; Aurora Ltd, POB 18066, Tel-Aviv 61180; tel. 3-5625216; fax 
3-5625082; e-mail aurora@aurora-israel.co.il; internet www.aurora 
-lsrael.co.il; weekly, Spanish; for expatriates. 

Bama’alah: 120 Kibbutz Gabupt St, Tel-Aviv, tel. 3-6814488; fax 
3-6816852; Hebrew; journal of the young Hikadrut Movement; 
Editor Oded Bar-Meir. 

Bamahane (In the Camp): Military POB 1013, Tel-Aviv; f. 1948; 
militaiy, illustrated weekly of the Israel Armed Forces; Hebrew; 
Editor-in-Chief YossefEshkol; drc. 70,000. 

Ethgar (The Challenge): 75 Einstein St, Tel-Aviv; twice weekly, 
Hebrew; Editor Nateian Yaun-Mor. 

A1 Fujr (The Dawn): POB 19315, Jerusalem; tel. 2-271649; fax 2- 
273521; f. 1980; weekly Editor-in-Chief Manna Siniora. 

Glasul Populumi: Tel-Aviv, weekly of the Communist Party of 
Israel; Romanian; Editor MeirSemo. 

Harefiiah (Medicine): POB 3566, 35 Jabotinslw St, Ramat-Gan, 
Tel-Aviv 52136; tel. 3-6100444; fax 3-5751616; f, 1920; fortnightly 
journal of the Israeli Medical Association; Hebrew with English 
summaries; Editor Y. Rotem; drc. 12,000. 

Hotanu Al-Hamishmar House, Choma TTMigdal St, Tel-Aviv; 
Hebrew. 

Al-Hurriya (Freedom): 38 King (jfeorge St, Tel-Aviv; Arabic weekly 
of the Herut Party. 

Blustrirte WeltWoch; Tel-Aviy f. 1956; weekly, Yiddish; Editor 
M. Karpinovitz. 

Information Week: POB 1161, 13 Yad Harutzim St, Tel-Aviv 
61116; tel. 3-6385858; fax 3-6889207; e-mail world@pc.co.il; internet 
www.people-and-computers.co.il; weekly, Man. Dirs Dahlia Pelled, 
Pelt ImED; Editor-in Chief ItaD. 

The Israeli Tourist Guide Magazine: Tourist Guide Communica- 
tions Ltd, POB 53333, Tel-Aviv 61533; teL 3-5168282; fax 3-5168284; 
e-mail ishchori@touristeuide.co.il; internet www.touristguide.co,il; 
weekly. Publisher and Editor IlanShchori; circ. 10,000. 
Jerusalem Post International Edition: POB 81, Romema, Jeru- 
salem 91000; tel. 2-5315666; fax 2-6389527; e-mail jpedt^'post co.il; 
internet www.jpost.cojl; f. 1959; weekly English; overseas edition 
of the Jerusalem Post (q.v.); drc. 70,000 to 106 countries. 
Jerusalem Report: POB 1805, Jerusalem 91017; tel. 2-5315440; 
fax 2-5379489; e-mail jrep^report.cojl; internet www.jrep.com; 
f. 1990; bi-weekly English; CEO PaulStaszewski; Editor DavidHoro- 
vnz; published by the Jerusalem Post; drc. 65,000 worldwide. 

The Jerusalem Times: POB 20185, Jerusalem; tel. 2-6264883; fax 
2-6264975; e-mail tgt(^alnet.com; f. 1994; weekly English; Editor 
Hanna Siniora. 

Kol Ha’am (Voice of the People): Tel-Aviy f. 1947; Hebrew, organ 
of the Communist Party of Israel; Editor B. Balti. 


Laifihfl (For Women): POB 28122, 35 Bnei Brak St, Tel-Aviv 67132; 
teL 3-6386969; fax 3-6386933; f. 1946; Hebrew, women’s magazine; 
Editor Miriam Nofech-Moses; drc. 150,000. 

Ma’ariv Lanoar: POB 20020, 2 Carlebach St, Tel-Aviv 67132; 
tel. 3-5632525; fax 3-5632030; e-mail maarivJanoai@maariv.co.il; 
f. 1957; weekly for teenagers; Hebrew; Editor Dana Ben-Nabtau; 
drc. 1()0,000. 

MB (Mitteilungsblattj: POB 1480, Tel-Aviv 61014; tel. 3-5164461; 
fax 3-5164435; internet wwwvekim.webber.co.il; f. 1932; (Jem^ 
monthly journal of the Irgun (3lei Merkas Europa (The Assodation 
of Immigrants from Central Europe); Editor Prof. PaulAlsberg. 

A1 Mirsad (The Telescope): POB 1777, Tel-Aviy teL 3-266244; fax 
3-664463; weekly news and current affairs. 

Otiot: Jerusalem; tel. 2-895097; fax 2-895196; f. 1987; weekly for 
children; English; Editor Uri Auerbach. 

People and Computers: POB 11616, 13 Yad Harutzim St, Tel- 
Aviv 61116; tel. 3-&85888; fax 3-6889207; e-mail world@enet.co.il; 
internet www.enet.cojl; weekly Hebrew; information technology 
circ. 15,000. 

Reshumot: Ministry of Justice, POB 1087, 29 Rehov Salahadin, 
Jerusalem 91010; f. 1948; Hebrew, Arabic and English; ofi&dal gov- 
ernment gazette. 

Sada at-Tarbia (The Echo of Education): published bv the Hista- 
drut and Teachers’ Assodation, POB 2306, Rehovot; f. 1952; fort- 
nightly Arabic; educational; Editor TuviaShamosh. 

As-SInnarab; Nazareth; weekly for Christians; Arabic; Editor-m- 
Chief Lufh Masetur. 

OTHER PERIODICALS 

Adi ’Ok Miller Freeman (Israel) Ltd, POB 3441, Silver Bldg, 7 
Abba Hilld St, Ramat-(3ran, Tel-Aviv 52133; tel. 3-5750196; fax 3- 
5754829; e-mail millisra@trendliae.co.il; f. 1990; quarterly jewel- 
lery Publr Chaim Even-Zohar. 

Ariel: the Israel Review of Arts and Letters: Cultural and 
Sdentific Relations Division, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem; 
Distributor Youval Tal Ltd, POB 2160, Jerusalem 91021; tel. 2- 
6248897; fax 2-6245434; e-mail ariel-mril@usa.net; internet www 
.iarad-mfa.gov.il; Editorial Office: 214 Jaffa Road, Jerusalem 91130; 
tel. 2-5381515; fax 2-538062; f. 1962; quarterly review of all aspects 
of culture in Israel; regu^ edns in English^ Spanish, French, 
German, Arabic and Russian; occasional eoLos in other languages; 
Editor Asher Weill; Asst Editor Aloma Halter; drc. 30,000. 

Asakim Vekalkala (Business and Economics): POB 20027, 84 Ha’ 
Hashmonaim St, Tel-Aviv 61200; teL 3-5631010; fax 3-5619025; 
monthly Hebrew; Editor Zvi Amtt. 

Avoda Urevacha Ubituach Leumi: POB 915, 2 Rehov Kaplan, 
Kiryat Ben-Gurion, Jerusalem 91008; f. 1949; monthly review of the 
Ministry of Labour and Sodal Welfare, and the National Insurance 
Institute, Jerusalem; Hebrew, Chief Editor AvnerMichaeu; Editor 
Michael Klodovsky; circ. 2,500. 

Bitaon Heyl Ha’avir (Israel Air Force Magazine): Military POB 
01560, Zahal; tel. 3-5694153; fax 3-5695806; e-mail iafSlinter.net jl; 
internet wwwjaf.org.il; f. 1948; bi-monthly Hebrew; Dep. Editor U. 
Etsion; Editor-in-Chief MeravHalperin; circ. 30,000. 

Al-Bushra (Good News): POB 6228, Haifa 31061; tel. 4-8385002; 
fax 4-8371612; f. 1935; monthly Arabic; organ of the Ahmadiyya 
movement; Editor Musa Asa’ad O’deh. 

Business Diary: Haifa; f. 1947; weekly English, Hebrew, shippii^ 
movements, import licences, stock exchange listings, business fail- 
ures, etc.; Editor G. Alon. 

ChaUenge: POB 41199, Jaffa 61411; teL 3-6839145; fax 3-6839148; 
e-mail oda<^etvision.net.il; internet odaction.org/challenge/; 
f. 1989; ma^udne on the Israelir-Palestinian confict, published by 
Hanitzotz Publishiim House; bi-monthly English; drc. 1,000; 
Editojr-in-Chief Roni Ben Efrat; Editor Liz Leyh Levac. 

Chriirtian News from Israeb 30 Jaffa Rd, Jerusalem; f. 1949; half- 
yearly Englidi, French, Spanish; issued by the Ministry of Religious 
Affidrs; Editor Shalom Ben-Zakeai; circ. 10,000. 

Divrei Haknesset: do The Knesset, Jerusalem; f. 1949; Hebrew; 
records of the proceedings of the Knesset; published by the <3iovem- 
ment Printer, Jerusalem; Editor Dvora Avivi (acting); circ. 350. 
Eastern Mediterranean Tourism and Travel: Israel Travel 
News Ltd, POB 3251, Tel-Aviv 61032; tel. 3-5251646; fax 3-5251605; 
f. 1979; monthly English; drc. 19,515. 

The Easy Way to do Business with Israel: POB 20027, Tel-Aviy 
tel. 3-5612444; fax 3-5612614; published by Federation of Israeli 
Chambers of Commerce; Editor Y. Shostae. 

Eitanim (Popular Medicine): POB 16250, Merkez Kupat Holim, 
Tel-Aviv 62098; f. 1948; Hebrew, monthly drc. 20,000. 

Folk un Zion: POB 7053, Tel-Aviv 61070; tel. 3-M23317; f. 1950; 
bi-monthly current events relating to Israel and World Jewry drc. 
3,000; Editor Moshe Kalchheim. 
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Frei Israel: FOB 8512, Tel-Aviv, progressive monthly; published 
by Asscn for Popular Culture; "Xiddish. 

HamlTrah Hehadash (The New East): Israel Oriental Society, The 
Hebrew University, Mount Scopus, Jerusalem 91905; tel. 2-5883633; 
f. 1949; annual of the Israel Oriental Society; Middle Eastern, Asian 
and African Affairs; Hebrew with English summary; Editor Haim 
Gerber; circ. 1,500-2,000. 

Hamionai (The Hotelier); Tel-Aviv; f. 1962; monthly of the Israel 
Hotel Asscn; Hebrew and English; Editor Z. Peltz. 

Hapraklit: POB 14152, 8 Wilson St, Td-Aviv 61141; tel. 3-5614695, 
fax 3-561476; f. 1943; quarterly; Hebrew; published by the Israel 
Bar Asscn; Editor-in-Chief A. Polonski; Editor Aenan Gavbieli; 
circ. 7,000. 

Hassadeh: POB 40044, 8 Shaul Hamelech Blvd, Tel-Aviv 61400; 
tel. 3-6929018; fax 3-6929979; f. 1920; monthly, review of Israeli 
agriculture; English and Hebrew; Publr Guy King; Editor Naama 
Dotan; circ. 13,000. 

Hed Hagan: 8 Ben Saruk St, Tel-Aviv 62969; tel. 3-6922958; i 1935; 
quarterly, Hebrew; educational; Editor Miriam Snapir; circ. 9,000. 
Hed Hahinnkh; 8 Ben Saruk St, Tel-Aviv 62969; tel. 3-5432911; 
fax 3-5432928; f. 1926; monthly; Hebrew; educational; published by 
the Israeli Teachers’ Union; Editor DauaLachman; drc. 40,000. 
Internet World (Israel): POB 1161, 13 Yad Harutzim St, Tel-Aviv 
61116; tel. 3-6385858; fax 3-6889207; e-mail benrun^etvision 
.net.il; internet www.people-and-coiimuters.co.il; 24 a war, compu- 
ters and information technology Man. Dirs Dahlia Felled, Itili 
Peled; Editor-in-Chief PeliPeled. 

Israel Agritechnology Focus: 8 Twersky St, Tel-Aviv 61574; tel. 
3-5628511; fax 3-5628612; f. 1993; quarterly farming technology, 
agriculture company and investment news; Editor Nicky Blackman. 
Israel Economist: 6 Hazanowitz St, Jeruseem; tel. 2-234131; 
fax 2-246669; f. 1945; monthly, English; independent; politice and 
economic; Editor Ben Mollov; Publisher Israel Kelman; also pub- 
lishes Keeping Posted (diplomatic magazine), Mazel and Brucha 
jewellers’ magazine); annuals: Travel Agents* Manual^ Electronics, 
International Conventions in Israel, Arkia, In Flight, various hotel 
magazines. 

Israel Environment Bulletin: Ministry of the Environment, POB 
34033, 5 Kanfei Nesharim St, Jerusdem 95464; tel. 2-6553777; 
fax 2-6636937; internet www.environment.gov.il; f. 1973; Editor 
ShoshanaGabbay; circ. 3,500. 

Israel Exploration Journal: POB 7041, 5 Avida St, Jerusdem 
91070; teL 2-6267991; fax 2-6247772; e-mail ies@vms.huji.ac.il; 
internet www.hum.huji.ac.Mes; f. 1950; quarterly; English; generd 
and biblicd archaelo^, ancient history and historicd ge^aphy 
of Israel and the Holy Land; Editors B. Levine, Miriam Tadmor; 
circ 2,500. 

Israel Export: POB 57600, 8 Twersky St, Tel-Aviv 61574; tel. and 
fax 3-5628512; f. 1993; annud; Editor Naoya Nakamura. 

Israel Export and Trade Journal: Tel-Aviv; f. 1949; monthly 
English; commerdd and economic; published by Israel Periodicals 
Co Ltd; Man. Dir Zalman Peltz. 

Israel Journal of Mathematics: POB 39099, Jerusdem 91390; 
tel, 2-6586660; fax 2-5633370; e-mail ma^es@vms Jiuji.ac.il; f. 1951; 
monthly, four vols of three issues per year, published by Magnes 
Press; Editor Prof. G. Kalai. 

Israd Joumd of Medical Sciences: 2 Etzel St, French HiU, 
Jerusdem 97863; tel. 2-5817727; fax 2-5815722; f. 1965; montiily 
Editor-in-Chief Prof. MoshePrywes; drc. 5,500. 

Israel Journal of Psychiatry and Related Sciences: Gefen 
Publishing House Ltd, POB 36004, Jerusdem 91360; tel. 2-6380247; 
fax 2-6388423; e-mail isragefe(^etvision.net.il; internet www 
.gefenbooks.com; f. 1963; quarterly, Editor-in-Chief Dr David Gheen- 
BEiBG. 

Israel Journal of Veterinary Medicine: POB 3076, Bishon Le- 
Zion 75130; teL 9-7419929; fax 9-7431778; e-mail ivma@intemet 
-zahav.net; internet www.isrvma.org; f. 1943; quarterly of Ae Israel 
Veterinaiy Medicd Asscn; formerly Veterinarith; Editors G. 
Simon, I. Glas. 

Israel Law Review: POB 24100, Mount Scopus, Jerusdem 91906; 
tel. 2-6882620; fax 2-5823042; e-mail msliv@mscc.hqji.ac.il; quar- 
terly published by the Israel Law Review Association. 

Israel Scene: World Zionist Org., POB 92, Jerusdem 91920; tel. 2- 
627156; fax 2-533542; f. 1980; monthly, English; Zionist; cir. 5(),000. 
Israel-South Africa Trade Journal: Tel-Aviv; f. 1973; bi-monthly 
English; conunerdd and economic; published by Israel Publications 
Coipn Ltd; Man. Dir Z. Peltz. 

Israels Aussenhandel: Tel-Aviy tel. 3-6280215; f. 1967; monthly, 
Grennan; commercid; published by Israel Periodicds (lo Ltd; Editor 
Peltz Noemi; Man. Dir Zalman Peltz. 

Al-Jadid (The New): POB 104, Hdfa; f. 1951; literary monthly 
Arabic; Editor Salem Jubran; drc. 5,000. 
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Journal d’Analyse Mathdmatique: f. 1955; 2 vols per year; pub- 
lished by Magnes Press; Editor Prof. L. Zalcman. 

’RTnllrnlnw; Jerusdem; f. 1952; monthly independent; Hebrew; com- 
merdd and economic; Editor J. Kollek. 

Kibbutz Trends: Yad Tabenkin, Ramat Efd 52960; tel. 3-5301217; 
fax 3-6346376; e-mail yadtab@inter.net.Ll; f. 1991; quarterly, Eng- 
lish language joumd on kibbutz; Editor Idit Paz, Neil Harris, 
Rochelle Mass; drc. 1,500. 

Leshonenu: Academy of the Hebrew Language, POB 3449, Jem- 
sdem 91034; tel. 2-5632242; fax 2-5617066; e-mail acad2u@vms 
.huji.ac.il; f. 1929; 4 a year, for the study of the Hebrew language 
and cognate subjects; Editor M. Bar-Asher. 

Leshonenu La’am: Academy of the Hebrew Language, POB 3449, 
Jerusdem 91034; tel. 2-5632242; fax 2-5617065; f. 1945; 4 a year; 
popdar Hebrew philology; Editors C. E. Cohen, D. Talshir, Y. Ofer. 
Ma’arachot (Campdgns): POB 7026, Hakirya, 3 Albert Mendler 
St, Tel-Aviv 61070; teL 3-6694345; fax 3-6694343; f. 1939; military 
and politicd bi-monthly Hebrew; periodicd of Israel Defence Force; 
Editors Haggai Golan, Efi MEmR. 

Magallati (My Magazine): POB 28049, Tel-Aviy tel. 3-371438; 
f. 1960; bi-monthly (Mdren’s magazine; circ. 3,000. 

Melaha Vetaassiya (Trade and Industiy): Tel-Aviv; f. 1969; bi- 
monthly review of the Union of Artisans and Small Manufacturers 
of Israel; Hebrew; Man. Dir Z. Peltz; circ. 8,500. 

MXakha Vta Asiya (Israel Industry); POB 11587, 40 Rembrandt 
St, Tel-Aviv; monthly; published by Israel Publications Corporation 
Ltd; circ. 8,500. 

Monthly Bulletin of Statistics: Israel Centrd Bureau of Statis- 
tics, POB 13015, HaMrya, Romema, Jerusdem 91130; teL 2- 
6592037; fax 2-6621340; e-mail yael@cbs.gov.il; internet 
www.cbs.gov.il; f. 1949. 

Foreto Trade Statistics: f. 1950; Hebrew and English; appears 
annually, 2 vols; imports/exports. 

Foreign Trade Statistics Quarterly: f. 1950; Hebrew and Eng- 
lish. 

Tourism and Hotel Services Statistics Quarterly: f. 1973; 
Hebrew and English. 

Price Statistics Monthly: f. 1959; Hebrew. 

Tran^ort Statistics Quarterly: f. 1974; Hebrew and English. 
A^cultural Statistics Quarterly: f. 1970; Hebrew and Eng- 

New Statistical Projects and Publications in Israel: f. 1970; 
quarterly Hebrew and English. 

Selected Economic Indicators: f. 1996; monthly; Hebrew. 
Moznaim (Balance): POB 7098, Tel-Aviv; tel. 3-6953256; fax 3- 
6919681; f. 1929; monthly; Hebrew; literature and culture; Editor 
Asher Reich; drc. 2,500. 

Na’amat: 93 Arlozorof St, Tel-Aviv 62098; tel. 3-6921111; fax 3- 
6912725; monthly published by Histadrut; trade union issues. 
Neikuda: Hebrew; organ of the Jewish settlers of the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. 

New Outlook: 9 Gordon St, Tel-Aviv 63458; tel. 3-5236496; fax 3- 
5232252; f. 1957; bi-monthly; Israeli and kfiddle Eastern Affairs; 
dedicated to the quest for Arab-Israeli peace; Editor-in-Chief Chaim 
Shur; Senior Editor Dan Leon; circ. 10,000. 

News from Within: POB 31417, Jerusalem; tel. 2-6241159; fax 2- 
6253151; e-mail aicmail@trendline.co.il; internet www.aic.netgate 
.net; monthly joint Israeli-Palestinian publication; poHtical, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural; publ. by the Alternative Information 
Centre. 

OTOT: 117 Ha’ Hashmonaim St, Tel-Aviy tel. 3-5615310; fax 3- 
5615281; e-mail igud@inter.net.il; f. 1975; monihly Hebrew; adver- 
tising, marketing and communications; Editor-in-Chief Yair Flad- 
mann; Editor Raya Rubin; circ. 4,000. 

PC Magazine (Israel): PC Media, POB 11438, 13 Yad Harutzim St, 
Tel-Aviv 61114; tel. 3-6385810; fax 3-6889207; e-mail editor%c.co.il; 
internet www.zdnet.co.il; f. 1992; monthly Hebrew; information on 
personal computers; Man. Dirs Dahua Felled, Yehuda Elyada; 
Editor-in-Chief Yehuda Elyada; circ. 13,500. 

Proche-Orient Chretien: POB 19079, Jerusalem 91190; tel. 2- 
6283285; fax 2-6280764; e-mail mafipoc^roLcom; f. 1951; quar- 
terly on churches and religion in the Middle East; circ. 1,000. 
Publish Israeb Olamot-Media Industries, POB 57285, Ben-Avigdor 
St, Tel-Aviv 61571; tel. 3-5622744; fax 3-5621808; e-mail olamot® 
inter.net.il; f. 1998; six times a year; magazine for printers and 
publishers; Gen. Man. Dan Shekel; circ. 12,000. 

Quarterly Review of the Israel Medical Asscn (Mif al Haverut 
Hutz— World Fellowship of the Israel Medical Asscn); POB 33289, 
39 Shaul Hfeimde^ Blvd, Tel-Aviv 61332; tel. (3) 6955521; fax 3- 
6956103; quarterly English; Editor-in-Chief Yehuda Shoenfeld. 
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The Sea: POB 33706, Hane’emanim 8, Haifa; tel. 04-529818; every 
six months; published by Israel Maritime League; review of Tnarine 
problems; Pres. M. Pomrock; Chief Editor M. Litovski; circ. 5,000. 
SMtuf (Co-^eration): POB 7151, M Ha’arba St, Tel-Aviv; f. 1948; 
bi-monthly Hebrew; economic, social and co-operative problems in 
Israel; published by the Centrd Union of Industrial, Transport and 
Service Co-operative Societies; Editor L. Lose; drc. 12,000. 

Shivuk (Marketing): POB 20027, Tel-Aviv 61200; tel. 3-5631010; 
fex 3-5612614; monthly, Hebrew; pubL by Federation of Israeli 
Chambers of Commerce; Editor Sara Lipkin. 

Sinai: POB 642, Jerusdem 91006; tel. 2-6626231; fax 2-6526968; 
f. 1937; Hebrew; Torah science and literature; Editor Dr YnzciUK 
Raphael. 

As-Sindibad: POB 28049, Tel-Aviv; tel. 3-371438; f. 1970; children’s 
monthly; Arabic; Man. Joseph Eliahou; Editor Walto Hussein’: circ. 
8 , 000 . 

Terra Santa: POB 14038, Jaffa Gate, Jerusalem 91140; tel. 2- 
6272692; fax 2-6286417; e-mail cicts@netmedia.net.il; f. 1921; eveiy 
two months; published by the Custody of the Holy Land (the nffiHpl 
custodians of the Holy Shrines); Italian, Spanish, French, English 
and Arabic editions publi^ed in Jerusalem, by the F^ciscan 
Printing Press, (jerman edition in Munich, Maltese edition in Val- 
letta. 

Tmuroth: POB 23076, 48 Hamelech Geoi^ St, Tel-Aviw, f. 1960; 
monthly Hebrew; organ of the Liberal Labour Movement; Editor 
S. Meiri. 

WIZO Review: Women’s International Zionist Oi^anization, 38 
Sderot David Hamelech Blvd, Tel-Aviv 64237; tel. 3-6923805; fax 3- 
6923801; e-mail wi 20 @wizo.org; internet www.wizo.org; f. 1947; 
English edition (quarterly), Spanish and German e^tions (two a 
year); Editor Hillel ScHENioai; circ. 20,000. 

The Youth Times: POB 54065, Jerusalem; tel. 2-6273293; fax 2- 
6287893; e-mail youthtimes^erusalem_times.com; f. 1998; 
monthly; Arabic and English; Editor-in-CMefHANiA Bitar. 

Zion: POB 4179, Jerusalem 91041; tel. 2-5637171; fax 2-5662135; 
e-mail shazar@netvision.net.il; f. 1935; quarterly published by the 
Historical Society of Israel; Hebrew, with English summaries; 
research in Jewish history; Editors R. I. Cohen, A. Oppenheimer, Y. 
Kaplan; circ. 1,000. 

Zraim: POB 40027, 7 Dubnov St, Tel-Aviy tel. 3-691745; fax 3- 
6953199; f. 1953; Hebrew; journal of the Bnei Akiva (Youth of Tora 
Va-avoda) Movement; Editor Uri Auerbach. 

Zrakon Haifa; f. 1947; monthly Hebrew; news digest, trade, fi- 
nance, economics, shipping; Editor G. Alon. 

The following are all published by Laser Pages Publishing Ltd, POB 
35409, Merkaz Sapir 6/36, Givat Shaul, cferusalem 91352; tel. 2- 
6522226; fax 2-6522277; e-mail laserpages(@ietmedia.net,il. 

Israel Journal of Chemistry: POB 35409, Merkaz Sapir 6/36, 
Givat Shaul, Jerusalem 91352; tel. 2-6522226; fax 2-65^77; e- 
mail laserpages(@aetmedia.net.il; f. 1951; quarterly; Editor I^f. 
H. Levanon. 

Israel Journal of Earth Sciences: f. 1951; quarterly Editor Prof. 
Alan Matthews. 

Israel Journal of Plant Sciences: f. 1951 (as Israel Journal of 
Botany); quarterly; Editor Prof. A. M. Mayer. 

Israel Journal of Zoology: f. 1951; quarterly; Editors Prof. Alan 
Degen, Prof. MichaIlan. 

Lada’at (Science for Youth): f. 1971; Hebrew; ten issues per vol.; 
Editor Dr M. Almagor. 

Mada (Science): 8a Horkanya St, Jerusalem 91007; tel. 2-783203; 
fax 2-783784; f. 1955; popular scientific bi-monthly in Hebrev^ 
Editor-in-Chief Dr YACffiNUNNi^ drc. 10,000. 

PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 

Daily Newspaper Publishers’ Asscn of Israel: POB 51202, 74 
Petach Tikva Rd, Tel-Aviv 61200; fax 3-5617938; safeguards profes- 
sional interests and maintains standards, supplies newsprint to 
dailies; negotiates with trade unions, etc.; mems all daily papers; 
affiliated to International Federation of Newspaper Publishers; 
Pres Shabtai BDmmelfahb; Gen Sec. Betzalel Eyal. 

Foreign Press Asscn: Govt. Press Office Bldg, 9 Rehov Itamar 
Ben Avi, Tel-Aviy tel. 3-6916143; fax 3-6961548; Chair. Nicolas 
B. Tatro. 

Israel Association of the Periodical Press (lAPP): 93 Arlozorof 
St, Tel-Aviv 62098; tel. 3-6921238; fax 3-6960155; e-mail levied® 
arg.hmi.ac.il; Chair. David Lavie. 

Israd Press Asscn: Sokolov House, 4 Kaplan St, Tel-Aviv. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency (JTA): Israel Bureau, Jerusalem 
Post Bldg, Romema, Jerusalem 91000; tel. 2-610579; fax 2-536635; 
Dir David Landau. 


ITTM— The Israeli News Agency: 10 Tiomkin St, Tel-Aviy teL 3- 
5601011; fax 3-5605190; e-mail itim@netvisi 0 iLnet. 1 l; f. 1950; Editor- 
in-ChiefHAiMNoY. 

Palestme Press Service: Salah ad-Din St, East Jerusalem; Proprs 
Ibrahim Qi^EEN, Mrs Raymonda Tawil; only Arab news agency in 
the Occupied Territories. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse: POB 1507, 206 Jaffa Rd, Jerusalem 91014; 
tel. 2-5373243; fax 2-5373873; e-mail aflpjer@netvision.net.xl; Corres- 
pondent Luc de Barochez. 

Agenda EFE (Spain): POB 37190, 18 Hilel St, Jerusalem 91371; 
tel 2-6242038; fax 2-6242056; e-mail efeisrael@compuserv.com; Cor- 
respondent ElIab-SamuelScherbacovsky. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (ItaN): 30 Dizen- 
g)ff St, Tel-Aviv 64332; tel. 3-6299319; fiax 3-5260302; Bureau Chief 
Sandro Parone; 9 Lloyd George St, Jenisalem 93110; Correspondent 
Giorgio Raccah. 

Associated Press (AP) (USA); POB 20220, 30 Ibn Gvirol St, Tel- 
Aviv 61201; tel. 3-262283; POB 1625, 18 Shlomzion Hamalcha, 
Jerusalem; tel. 2-224632; Chief of Bureau Nicholas Tatro. 
Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) (Germany): 30 Ibn Gvirol St, 
Tel-Aviv 64078; tel. 3-6959007; fex 3-6969594; e-mail dpatlv@trend 
line.co.il; Correspondents Dr HkiNE*RuDOLF Othmerding, Jeff Abram- 
ovrrz. 

Jui Tsushin-Sha (Japan); 9 Schmuel Hanagld, Jerusalem 94592; 
tel. 2-232553; fax 2-232402; Correspondent IJirokazu Okawa. 
Eyodo News Service (Japan): Tel-Aviy tel. 3-6958185; fax 3- 
6917478; Correspondent Hajime Ozaki. 

Reuters (UK): 38 Hamasger St, Tel-Aviv 67211; tel. 3-5372211; fax 
3-5372045; Jerusalem Capital Studios (JCS) 206 Jaffa Rd, Jeru- 
salem 91131; tel. 2-5370502; fax 2-5374241; Chief of Bureau Paul 
Holmes. 

United Press International (UPD (USA): 138 Petach Tikva Rd, 
Tel-Aviy Bureau Man. Brooke W. I^oeger; Bureau Man in Jeru- 
salem Louis Toscano. 

Informatsionnoye Telegrafhoye Agentstvo Rossii— Telegrafiioye 
Agentstvo Suverennykh Stran (ITAR— TASS) (Russia) is also repre- 
sented. 

Publishers 

Achiasaf Ltd: POB 8414, Netanya 42504, teL 9-8861390; fex 9- 
8851391; e-mail achiasa^netvision.net.il; f. 1933; general; Man. Dir 
Matan Achiasaf. 

Am Oved Publishers Ltd: POB 470, 22 Mazeh St, Tel-Aviv 61003; 
tel. 3-6291526; fax 3-6298911; e-mail info@amoved.co.il; internet 
www.amoved.co.il; f. 1942; fiction, non-fiction, reference books, 
school and university textbooks, c^dren’s boo^, poetry, classics, 
science fiction; Man. Dir Yaron Sadan. 

*Ain1hai’ Publishing House Ltd: POB 8448, 19 Yad Harutzim St, 
Netanya Darom 42606; tel. 9-8859099; fex 9-8853464; £ 1948; fic- 
tion, general science, linguistics, languages, arts; Dir Yitzhak Oron. 
Arabic Publishing House: 93 Arlozorof St, Tel-Aviv; tel. 3- 
6921674; f. 1960; established by the Histadrut; periodicals and 
books; (jen. Man. GassanMuklashi. 

Ariel Publishing House: POB 3328, 28 Nayadot St, Pisgat Ze’ev, 
Jerusalem 91033; tel. 2-52^14; fax 2-436164; f. 1976; history, 
geology, religion, geography, CEO Ely Schiller. 

Astrolog Publishing House: POB 11231, Hod Hasharon, Netanya 
45111; teL 9-74120fi; fax 9-7442714; e-mail sarabm^etvision 
metil; f. 1994; general non-fiction, religion, alternative medicine; 
Man. Dir SaraBen-Mordechai. 

Bitan Publishers Ltd: POB 3068, Ramat-Hasharon 47130; teL 3- 
6055682; ffix 3-6055603; f. 1965; aeronautics, aviation, biography, 
child development, fiction, educational, literature and literary criti- 
cism, mysteries, leisure, travel, women’s studies; Man. A. Bitan. 
Carta, The Israel Map and Publishing Co Ltd: POB 2500, 
18 Ha’uman St, Industnal Area Talpiot, Jerusalem 91024; tel. 2- 
6783355; fax 2-6782373; e-mail cart^ez^etvisioiunetil; internet 
www.holyland-jerusalem.com; f. 1958; the principal cartographic 
publisher; Pres, and CEO ShayHausman. 

Dvir Publishing Co Ltd: POB 22383, 32 Schocken St, Tel-Aviy 
tel. 3-6812244; fax 3-6826138; e-mail info@zmora.co.il; internet 
www.zmora.co.il; f. 1924; literature, science, art, education; Publr 
OhadZmora. 

Rodney Franklin Agency POB 37727, 53 Mazeh St Tel-Aviv 
65789; tel. 3-5600724; fax 3-5600479; e-mail rodney^etvision 
.netdl; f. 1974; exclusive representative of various British and US 
publishers; Dir Rodney Franklin. 
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G^en Publishing House Ltd: FOB 36004, Jerusalem 91360; tel. 
2-5380247; fax 2-5388423; e-mail isragefe@iietvision.net.il; internet 
www.israelbooks.com; f. 1981; the largest publisher of English- 
langua^ books; also publishes wide range of notion and non-fiction. 
CEOs £an Greenfield, Dror Greenfield 
Globes Publishers: MB 18041, 127 Igal Alon St, Tel-Aviv 67443; 
tel. 3-6979797; fax 3-6910334; internet www.globes.co.il. 

Gvanim: FOB 11138, 29 Bar-Kochba St, Tel-Aviv 63427; tel. 3- 
5281044; fax 3-5283648; f. 1992; poetry, belles lettres, fiction; Man. 
Dir Marttza Rosman. 

HaMbbutz Hameuchad Publishii^ House Ltd: FOB 1432, Bnei 
Brak, Tel-Aviv 51114; tel. 3-5785810; fax 3-5785811; f. 1940; general; 
Dir UziSHAvrr. 

Hanitzotz A-Sharara Publishing House: FOB 41199, Jaffa 
61411; tel. 3-6839145; fax 3-68391^; e-mail oda@netvision.net.il; 
internet www.hanitzotz.com; progressive’ booklets and publications 
in Arabic, Hebrew and English; Fublr Shimon Tzabar; Editor-in- 
Chief Roni Ben Efrat. 

Hed Arzi (Ma’ariv) Publishing Ltd: 3A Yoni Netanyahu St, 
Or-Yehuda, Tel-Aviv 60376; tel. 3-5383333; fax 3-6343205; e-mail 
shimoni@hed-arzi.co.il; f. 1954 as Sifiiat-Ma’ariv Ltd; later known 
as Ma’anv Book Guild Ltd; general; Man. Dir. and Editor-in-Chief 
EuSkmoni. 

Hod-Ami— Computer Book Publisher: FOB 6108, Herzliya 
46160; tel. 9-9564716; fax 9-9571582; e-mail sl8@hod-ami.co.n; 
internet www.hod-ami.co.il; f. 1984; computer science; CEO Itzhak 
Amihud. 

Intermedia Publishing Enterprises Ltd (IPE): FOB 2121, 23 
Hataas St, Kefar-Sava 44641; tel. 9-7666106; fax 9-7666107; e-mail 
fi*eed@inter.net.il; f. 1993; business, education, English as a second 
language, journalism, health, nutrition, mathematics, medicine, 
philosophy, self-help; Man. Dir Aree Fried. 

Israeli Music Publications Ltd: FOB 7681, Jerusalem 91076; tel. 
2-6251370; fax 2-6241378; e-mail impltd@galanet.net; f. 1949; books 
on music, dance and musical works; Dir of Music Publications Sergei 
Khanukaev. 

The Jerusalem Publishing House Ltd: FOB 7147, 39 Tcheme- 
chovski St, Jerusalem 91071; tel. 2-5636511; fax 2-5634266; e-mail 
jphg^@netvision.netil; f. 1967; biblical research, history, encyclo- 
paedias, archaeology, arts of the Holy Land, cookbooks, guidebooks, 
economics, politicsiDir Shlomo S. Gafni; Man. Editor Rachel Gilon. 
The Jewish Agency— Department of Jewish Zionist Educa- 
tion: FOB 10615, Jerusalem 91104; tel. 2-6216232; fax 2-6216230; 
e-mail bookshop@iazo,org.il; f. 1945; education, Jewish philosophy, 
studies in the Bible, chil^en’s books published in Hebrew, Englisn, 
French, Spanish, German, Swedish and Portuguese, Hebrew 
teaching material. 

Jewish History Publications (Israel 1961) Ltd: FOB 1232, 29 
Jabotinsiy St, Jerusalem 92141; tel. 2-5632310; f. 1961; encyclope- 
dias, World ifistoiy of the Jewish People series; Chair. Alexander 
Peu. 

Kami Publishers Ltd: 32 Zalman Schocken St, Tel-Aviv 66556; 
tel. 3-6812244; fax 3-6826138; e-mail info@zmora.co,il* internet 
www.zmora,co.il; f. 1951; biography, fiction, poetry, children’s and 
educational books; Publr Ohad Zmora. 

Eeter Publishing House Ltd: FOB 7145, Givat Shaul B, Jeru- 
salem 91071; td. 2-6657822; fax 2-6536811; e-mail info® 
keter-books.co.il; f. 1959; original and translated works of fiction, 
encyclopedias, non-fiction, guidebooks and children’s books; pub- 
hsmng imprints: Israel Program for Scientific Translations, Keter 
Books, Domino, Encyclopedia Judaica; Man. Dir Yiftach Deeel. 
Einneret Publishing House: 14 Habanai St, Holon 58850; tel. 3- 
5582252; fax 3-5582255; e-mail kinbooks@n6tvision.net.il; f. 1980; 
child development and care, cookery, dance, educational, humour, 
non-fiction, music, home-care, psychology, psychiatry, travel; Man. 
DItYoramRos. 

Kiiyat Sefer: Tel-Aviv 65812; tel. 3-658922; fax 3-5100227; f, 1933; 
concordances, dictionaries, textbooks, maps, scientific books; Dir 
Avraham Sivan. 

LB Publishing Co: FOB 32056, Jerusalem 91000; tel. and fax 2- 
5664637; f. 1993; history, regionsd issues, religion; Pres. Lnj Brez- 
INER. 

Magnes Press: The Hebrew University, FOB 39099, Jerusalem 
91390; tel. 2-6586656; fax 2-5633370; e-mail magnes@vias.huji.ac.il; 
f. 1929; biblical studies, Judaica, and all academic fields; Dir Dan 
Benovici. 

MAP-Mawing and Publishing Ltd (Tel Aviv Books): FOB 
56024, 18 TchemMovski St, Tel-Aviv 61560; tel. 3-6203252; fax 3- 
5257725; e-mail info@mapa.co.il; f. 1985; ma^, atlases, travel 
guides, textbooks and reference books; Man. Dir Dani Tracz; Editor- 
in-Chief Mouli Meltzer. 

Rubin Mass Ltd: FOB 990, 7 Ha-Ayin-Het St, Jerusalem 91009; 
tel. 2-6277863; fax 2-6277864; e-mail rmass@inter.net.il; 


internet www.age.co.il/mas/mdex/htm; f. 1927; Hebraica, Judaica, 
export of all Israeli books and periodicals; Dir Oren Mass. 
Ministry of Defence Publishing House: 107 Ha’ Hashmonaim 
St, Tel-Aviv 67133; tel. 3-5656900; fax 3-5655994; e-mail publish® 
attmail.com; internet wwwjnodpublishiiig.co.il; f. 1939; mil it ary lit- 
erature, Jud^sm, history and geography of Israel; Dir Joseph Perlo- 
vrrz. 

M. Mizrachi Publishing House Ltd: 106 AUenby St, Tel-Aviv 
65815; tel. 3-5601579; fax 3-5660274; f. 1960; children’s books, fic- 
tion, history, medicine, science; Dirs Mbir Mizrachi, Israel Mizrachi. 
Mosad Harav Kook: FOB 642, 1 Maimon St, Jerusal^ 91006; 
tel. 2-6526231; fax 2-6526968; f. 1937; editions of classical works, 
Torah and Jewish studies; Dir Rabbi M. Katzenelenbogen. 

Otsar Hamoreh: c/o Israel Teachers’ Union, 8 Ben Saruk, Tel-Aviv 
62969; tel. 3-6922983; fax 3-6922988; f. 1951; educational; Man. Dir 
Joseph Saloman. 

PC Media: FOB 11438, 13 Yad Harutzim St, Tel-Aviv 61114; 
tel. 3-6385810; fax 3-6889207; e-mail pcmedia@pc.co.il; internet 
www.zdnet.co.fi; information technology; Man. Dir Dahlia Felled. 
Alexander Peli Jerusalem Publishing Co Ltd: FOB 1232, 29 
Jabotinsky St, Jerusalem 92141; tel. 2-5632310; f. 1961; encyclope- 
dias, Judaica, history, the arts, educational material; Chair. Aux- 
anderPeu. 

Schocken Publishing House Ltd: FOB 2316, 24 Nathan Yelin 
Mor St, Tel-Aviv 67015; tel. 3-5610130; fax 3-6622668; f. 1938; 
general; Dir Mrs Racheu Edelman. 

Shikmona Publishing Co Ltd: FOB 7145, Givat Shaul B, Jeru- 
salem 91071; tel. 2-6657822; fax 2-6536811; e-mail info@keter-books 
.co.il; f. 1965; Zaonism, archaeology, art, guidebooks, fiction and non- 
fiction; Man. Dir Yiftach Dekel. 

Sifriat Poalinu FOB 37068, Gate 3, 24 Kibbutz Galuiot St, Tel-Aviv 
61369; tel. 3-5183143; fax 3-5183191; e-mail akantor@inter.net.il; 
internet www.dbook-co.il/images/poaliin/default.html; f. 1939; gen- 
eral literature; Gen. Man. Avram Kantor. 

Sinai Publishing: 72 Allenby St, Tel-Aviv 65812; tel 3-5163672; 
fax 3-6176783; f. 1853; Hebrew books and religious articles; Dir 
MosheSchlesinger. 

Steinhart-Eatzir: FOB 8333, Netanya 42505; tel. 9-8854770; fax 
9-8854771; e-mail Bkp@netvision.net.il; f. 1991; travel; Man. Dir 
Ohad Sharav. 

Tcehrikover Publishers Ltd: 12 Hasharon St, Tel-Aviv 66185; 
tel. 3-6870621; fax 3-6874729; e-mail barkay@inter.net.il; education, 
psycholo^, economics, psycdiiatay, literature, literary criticism, 
essays, history geography, criminology, art, languages, manage- 
ment; Man. Editor S. Tchebikover. 

Yachdav United Publishers Co Ltd; FOB 20123, 29 Carlebach 
St, Tel-Aviv 67132; tel. 3-6614121; fax 3-5611996; e-mail tbpai® 
netvision.net.il; f. 1960; educational; Chair. Ephraim Ben-Dor; Exec. 
Dir Amnon Ben-Shmuel. 

Yavneh Publishing House Ltd: 4 Mazeh St, Tel-Aviv 65213; tel. 
3-6297856; fax 3-6293638; e-mail yavneh@ibm.net; f. 1932; general; 
DirNlRAPREISKEL. 

Yeda Lakol Publications Ltd: FOB 1232, 29 Jabotinsky St, Jeru- 
salem 92141; tel. 2-5632310; f. 1961; encycl^aedias, Judaica, the 
arts, educational material, children’s books; Chair. Alexander Peu. 
Yedioth Ahronoth Books: FOB 37744, 3 Mikunis St, Tel-Aviv 
61376; tel. 3-6888466; fax 3-6377820; e-mail shirlik%e^oth.co.il; 
f. 1952; non-fiction, pohtics, Jewish religion, health, music, dance, 
fiction, education; Man. Dir DovEichenwald; Editor-in-Chief Auza 
Z iGLER. 

S. Zack and Co: 2 King George St, Jerusalem 94229; tel. 2-6257819; 
fiix 2-6252493; e-mail zackpublishers@bezeqint.net; f. c. 1930; fic- 
tion, science, philosophy, Judaispi, children’s books, educational and 
reference books, dictionaries; Dir Michael Zack. 

PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCUTION 

The Book Publishers’ Association of Israel: FOB 20123, 29 
Carlebach St, Tel-Aviv 67132; tel. 3-5614121; fax 3-5611996; e-mail 
tbpai@n6tvision.net.il; f. 1939; mems: 84 publishing firms; Chair. 
Shai Hausman; Man. Dir Amnon Ben-Shmuel. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Barak LT.C.: Cibel Industrial Park, 15 Hamelacha St, Rosh Ha’ayin 
48091; tel 3-9001900; fax 3-9001800; internet www.barak- 
online.net; f. 1998; Chair. MairLaiser; Pres, and CEO AviPatir. 
Bezeq Israel Telecom: FOB 1088, 15 Hazvi St, Jerusalem 91010; 
tel. 2-5395503; fax 2-5000410; e-mail bzq.spk@attmail.com; internet 
www.bezeq.co.il; 64% state-owned; sdiedined for full privatization 
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in 2000; lau nch ed own cellular network, Pelephone n mn-rrmnif^ntinT^q 
Ltd, in 1986; total assets US $4,837in. (Dec. 1997); Chair Israel 
Tapoohi; Pres, and CEO Ami Ehel. 


Pelephone Commimications Ltd: 33 Hagvura St, Givatayim 
Tel-Aviv 53483; tel. 3-5728881; fax 3-5728111; internet www 
.pelephone.co.il; Pres, and CEO Yigal Bar-Youssef. 


Cellcom Israel: POB 3164, 41 Hagalim Blvd, Herzlia Pituah, 
Netanya 46726; tel. 9-9599599; fax 9-9699700; internet 
www.cellcom.co.il; f. 1994; mobile telecommunications operator; 
Chair. S. Piotrkowsky; Pres, and CEO Jacob Perry. 


ECI Telecom Ltd: POB 3038, 30 Hasivim St, Petach Tikva, Tel- 
Aviv 49133; tel. 3-9266655; fax 3-9266500; internet www.edtele 
.com; Chair. Jonathon B. Kolber; Pres, and ^n. Man. David Rl^neh. 
Partner Communications Co; POB 435, Rosh Ha’ayin, Tel-Aviv 
48103; tel. 3-9054888; fax 3-9054999; mobile telecommunications 
operator, f. 1998 when obtained licence to operate Israel’s first GSM 
system; CEO Amikam Cohen; Man. Dir E. Cohen. 

Vocal Tec: Tel-Aviv; Gen. Man. Doron Singer. 


BROADCASTING 

Radio 

Israel Broadcasting Authority (IBA) (Radio): POB 28080, Jeru- 
salem 91280; tel. 2-240124; fax 2-257034; internet www.iba.org.il; 
f. 1948; state^wned station in Jerusalem with additional stu^os in 
Tel-Aviv and Haifa. IBA broadcasts six programmes for local anH 
overseas listeners on medium, shortwave and VHF/FM in 16 lan- 
guages; Hebrew, Arabic, Enrii^ Yiddish, Ladino, Romanian, Hun- 
MLrian, Moghrabi, Persian, French, Russian, Buchaiian, Georman, 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Amharic; Chair. Micha Yinon; Dir-Gen. 
Uri Porat; Dir of Radio (vacant); Dir External Services Victor 
Grajewsky. 

Galei Zahah MPOB 01005, Zahal; teL 3-5126666; fax 3-5126750; e- 
mail galatz@glz.co.il; internet www.glz.cojl; i. 1950; Israeli Defence 
Force broadcasting station, Tel-Aviv, with studios in Jerusalem; 
broadcasts news, current affairs, music and cultural pro^ammes 
on medium-wave and FM stereo, 24-hour m Hebrew; Dnr Moshe 
Shlensky; Dir Dr ZeevDeori. 

Eol Israel (The Voice of Israel): POB 1082, 21 Helen! Hamalka, 
Jerusalem 91010; tel. 2-6248715; fax 2-5383173; internet www 
.artificia.com/html/news.cgi; broadcasts music, news, and multilin- 
gual programmes for immigrants in Hebrew, Arabic, French and 
English on medium wave and FM stereo; Dir and Prog. Dir Amnon 
Nadav. 


Television 

Israel Broadcasting Authority (IBA): POB 7139, Jerusalem 
91071; tel. 2-5301333; fax 2-292944; internet www.iba.org.il; broad- 
casts beg^ in 1968; station in Jerusalem with additional studios 
in Tel-Aviv; one colour network (VHF with UHF available in all 
areas); one satellite channel; broadcasts in Hebrew, Arabic and 
English; Dir-Gen Uri Porat; Dir of Television Yair Stern; Dir of 
Engineering Rafi Yeoshua. 

The Council of Cable TV and Satellite Broadcasting: 23 Jafia 
Rd, Jerusalem 91999; tel. 2-6702210; fax 2-6702273; e-raaH inbard 
@moc.gov.il; Chair. Dortt Inbar. 

Israel Educational Television: Ministry of Education, 14 
Klausner St, Tel-Aviv; tel. 3-6415270; fex 3-6427091; f. 1966 by 
Hanadiv (Rothschild Memorial Group) as Instructional Television 
Trust; began transmission in 1966; school programmes form an 
integral part of the syllabus in a wide range of subjects; also adult 
education; Gen. Man. AhuvaFainmesse ; Dir of Engineering S. Kasif. 
Second Channel TV and Radio Administration: 3 Kanfi Nesh- 
arim St, POB 34112, Jerusalem 95464; teL 2-6556222; fax 2- 
6556287; e-mail channel2@netvisionnet.il. f. 1991. Chair. Prof. 
Gideon Doron; Man. Dir Nachman Shai. 

In 1986 the Government approved the establishment of a commercial 
radio and television network to be run m competition with the 
state system. 


Finance 

(cap. = capital; p.u. = paid up; dep. = deposits; m. = million; 
res = reserves; brs = branches; amounts in shekels) 

BANKING 

During 1991-98 the Government raised some US $3,995m. through 
privatization and the issuance of shares and convertihle securities 
in the hanking sector. 


bankisrael.gov.il; internet www.bankisrael.gov.il; f. 1954 as the Cen- 
tral Bank of the State of Israel; cap. 60m., res 260m., dep. 94,838m. 
(Dec. 1998); Gov. David Klein; 2 brs. 


Principal Israeli Banks 

Bank Hapoalinu POB 27, 50 Rothschild Blvd, Tel-Aviv 66883; tel. 
3-5673333; fax 3-5607028; e-mail intemational@bnhp.co.il; int^et 
www.banldiapoalrm,co.il; f. 1921 as the Workers^ BanJ^ name 
changed as above 1961; American-Israel Bank merged into the 
above 1999; privatized in June 2000; total assets 187,101m., dep. 
167,418m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Shlomo Nehama; 364 brs in Israel 
and abroad. 


Bank Leumi le-Israel BM: POB 2, 24-32 Yehuda Halevi St, Tel- 
Aviv 66546; tel. 3-5148111; fax 3-5661872; internet www.bankleumi 
.com; f. 1902 as Anglo-Palestine Co; renamed Anglo-Palestine Bank 
1930; reincorporated as above 1951; 50% state-owned; total assets 
175,153m., dep. 154,134m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. EitanRafp; Pres, and 
CEO GaliaMaor; 228 brs. 

Euro-Trade Bank Ltd: POB 37318, 41 Rothschild Blvd, Tel-Aviv 
66883; teL 3-5643838; fax 3-5602^3; e-mail eurotra@lbm.net; 
f. 1953; total assets 231,747m., dep. 177,889m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. 
Relven Kokolevttz; Man. Dir Menahem Weber. 

First International Bank of Israel Ltd: POB 29036, Shalom 
Mayer Tower, 9 Ahad Ha’am St, Tel-Aviv 62251; tel. 3-5196111; fax 
3-5100316; e-mail yuvaIl@fibi.co.il; internet www.fibi.co.il; f. 1972 
as a result of a merger between Foreign Trade Bank Ltd and Emort 
Bank Ltd; total assets 48,912m., cap. 2,577m., dep. 40,698m. (Sept. 
1999); Chair. Yigal Arnon; Man. Dir and CEO Shlomo Piotbkowskt, 
90 brs. 


Industrial Develo^ent Bank of Israel Ltd: POB 33580, Asia 
House, 4 Weizman, Tel-Aviv 61334; tel. 3-6972727; fax 3-6972893; 
f. 1957; total assets 11,648.8m., dep. 10,460.0m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. 
Shlomo BoRocHE^^, Gen. Man. YehoshuaIchilov. 

Investec Clali Bank Ltd: POB 677, 38 Rothschild Blvd, Tel- 
Aviv 61006; tel. 3-5645645; fax 3-5645210; e-mail irroni@igb.co.il; 
internet www.igb.co.il; f. 1934 as Palestine Credit Utility Bank Ltd, 
renamed Israel General Bank Ltd 1964; ownership transferred to 
Investec Bank Ltd (South Africa) in 1996; name changed as above 
1999; total assets 4,366.4m., dep. 3,855.3m. (Dec. 1998); (Uhair. Hugh 
Sydney Herman; Man. Dir and CEO Jonathon Irroni; 3 brs. 

Israel Continental Bank Ltd: POB 37406, 65 Rothschild Blvd, 
Tel-Aviv 61373; teL 3-5641616; fax 3-6200399; f. 1974; capital held 
jointly by Bank Hapoalim BM (62.5%) and Bank fUr (jremeinwirts- 
chaffc AG (37.5%); total assets 1,315.9m., res 247.6m., dep. 1,041.6m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair. Amiram SrVAN.Man. Dir P. Horev; 3 brs. 

Israel Discount Bank Ltd: 27 Yehuda Halevi St, Tel-Aviv 65136; 
tel. 3-5145555; fax 3-5145346; e-mail contact@£scountbank.net; 
internet www.israel-discount-bank.co.il; f. 1935; 59.65% state- 
owned; cap p.u. 93m., dep. 96,080m. (Sept. 1999); Chair. Arie 
Mientkavich; Pres, and CEO David Granot; some 162 brs in Israel 
and abroad. 


Leumi Industrial Development Bank Ltd: POB 2, 35 Yehuda 
Halevi St, Tel-Aviv 61000; tel. 3-5149908; fax 3-5179514; f. 1944; 
subsidiary of Bank Leumi le-Israel BM; cap. and res 81m. (Dec. 

1997) ; Chair. B. Naveh; Gen. Man. M. Ziv. 

Maritime Bank of Israel Ltd: POB 29373, 35 Ahad Ha’am St, 
Tel-Aviv 61293; tel. 3-5642222; fax 3-5642323; f. 1962; total assets 
896.1m., cap. 5.9m., res 168.6m., dep 621.1m. (Dec. 1998); (3hair. 
Shimon Topor; CEO David Levon. 

Mercantile Discount Bank Ltd: POB 1292, 24 Rothschild Blvd, 
Tel-Aviv 61012; tel. 3-5647333; fax 3-5647205; e-mail mercant® 
netyision.net.iI; f. as Barclays Discount Bank Ltd in 1971 by Bar- 
clays Bank International Ltd and Israel Discount Bank Ltd to 
incorporate Israel brs of Barclays; Israel Discount Bank Ltd became 
the sole owner in Februaiy 1993; name changed as above Apnl 
1993; absorbed Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd in 1997; total assets 
10,8^m., cap. 47.2m., res 25.6nL, dep. 10,003.8m. (Dec. 1998); 
Chair, of Bd Arie Mientkavich; Gen. Man. Moshe Gavish; 75 brs. 
Union Bank of Israel Ltd: POB 2428, 6-8 Ahuzat Bayit St, Tel- 
Aviv 65143; teL 3-5191111; fax 3-5191274; internet www.unionbank 
.co.il; f. 1951; 19.5% state-owned; total assets 14,660J2m., dep. 
13,171.5m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. D. Friedmann; Gen. Man. and CEO 
B. Oshman; 28 brs. 

United Mizrahi Bank Ltd: POB 309, 13 Rothschild Blvd, Tel- 
Aviv 61002; teL 3-5679211; fex 3-5604780; e-mail info@mizrahi.co.il; 
internet www.mizrahi.co.il; f. 1923 as Mizrahi Bank Ltd; 1969 
absorbed Hapoel Hamizrahi Bank Ltd and name changed as above; 
6.7% state-owned; total assets 51,689.3m., dep. 46,688.1m. (Dec. 

1998) ; Pres, and CEO Victor Medina; 91 brs. 


Central Bank 

Bank of Israel: POB 780, Bank of Israel Bldg, Kiryat Ben-Gurion, 
Jerusalem 91007; tel. 2-6552211; fax 2-6528805; e-mail webmastei® 


Mortgage Banks 

Discount Mortgage Bank Ltd: POB 2844, 16-18 Simtat Beit 
Hashoeva, Tel-Aviv 61027; tel. 3-5643311; fax 3-5661704; f. 1959; 
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subsidiary of Israel Discount Bank Ltd; cap. p.u. 1.3m., res 463.6m. 
(Dec. 1997); Chair. Aeie Mientkavich; Man. M. Eldar. 

First International Mortgage Bank Ltd.: 39 Montefiore St, Tel- 
Aviv 65201; tel. 3-5643311; fax 3-5643321; f. 1922 as the Morte^e 
and Savings Bank, name chan^d as above 1996; subsidiary of First 
International Bank of Israel Ltd; cap. and res 334m. (Dec. 1996); 
Chair. ShlomoPiotrkowsky; Man. Dir P. Hamo; 50 brs. 

Lenmi Mortgage Bank Ltd: FOB 69, 31-37 Montehore St, Tel- 
Aviv 65201; tel. 3-5648444; fax 3-5648334; f. 1921 as General Mort> 
gage Bank Ltd; subsidiary of Bank Leumi le-lsrael BM; total assets 
23,859.9m., dep. 21,381.4m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. A. Zeldman; Gen. 
Man. R. Zabag; 6 brs. 

Mishkan-Hapoalim Mortgage Bank Ltd: POB 1610, 2 Ibn Gvirol 
St, Tel-Aviv 61015; tel. 3-6970505; fax 3-6961379; f. 1950; subsidiary 
of Bank Hapoalim BM; total assets 8,289m., dep. 10,268.3m. (Dec. 
1993); Chair. M. Olenik; Man. Dir A. Kroeer; l3l brs. 

Tefakot, Israel Mortgage Bank Ltd: POB 93, 9 Heleni Hamalka 
St, Jerusalem 91902; telT2-6755222; fax 2-6755344; f. 1945; subsid- 
iary of United Mizrahi Bank Ltd; cap. and res 1,181m., totsl assets 
18,973m. (Dec. 1994); Chair. David Brodet; Man. Dir Uri WUrz- 
burger; 60 brs. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

The Tel-Aviv Stock Exchange: 54 Ahad Ha’am St, Tel-Aviv 
65202; teL 3-5677411; fax 3-5105379; e-mail spokesperson@tase 
.co.il; internet www.tase.co.il; f. 1953; Chair. Prof. Yair E. Orgler; 
Gen. Man. Saul Bronfeld. 

INSURANCE 

The Israel Insurance Asscn lists 35 companies, a selection of which 
are listed below; not all companies are members of the association. 
Ararat Insurance Co Ltd: Ararat House, 13 Montefiore St, Tel- 
Aviv 65164; tel. 3-640888; f. 1949; Co-Chair. Aharon Dovrat, Philip 
Zuckehman; Gen. Man. Pinchas Cohen. 

Azyeh Insurance Co of Israel Ltd: 9 Ahad Ha’am St, Tel-Aviv 
65251; tel. 3-5141777; fax 3-5179337; e-mail azyeh@isdn.net.il; 
f. 1948; Chair. Avigdor Kaplan. 

Clal Insurance Co Ltd: POB 326. 42 Rothschild Blvd, Tel-Aviv 
61002; tel. 3-627711; fax 3-622666; f. 1962; Pres, and CEO Avigdor 
Kaplan; Man. Dir Rimon Ben-Shaoul. 

Hassneh Insurance Co of Israel Ltd: POB 805, 115 AUenby St, 
Tel-Aviv 61007; teL 3-5649111; f. 1924; Man. Dir M. Michael Miller, 
Israel Phoenix Assurance Co Ltd: 30 Levontin St, Tel-Aviv 
65116; teL 3-7141111; fax 3-5601242; e-mail yom@phoenix.co.il; 
internet v7V7w.phoenix.co.iI; f. 1949; Chair, of Bd Joseph D. Hackmey; 
Man. Dir Dr ItamarBorowitz. 

Maoz Insurance Co Ltd: Tel-Avi^^ f. 1945; formerly Binyan Insur- 
ance Co Ltd; Chair. B. Yekutieli. 

Menorah Insurance Co Ltd: Menorah House, 73 Rothschild Blvd, 
Tel-Aviv 65786; tel. 3-5260771; fax 3-5618288; f. 1935; Gen. Man. 
Shabtai Engel. 

Migdal Insurance Co Ltd: FOB 37633, 26 Sa’adiya Ga’on St, Tel- 
Aviv 61375; tel. 3-5637637; part of Bank Leumi Group; f. 1934; 
Chair. S. Grofman; CEO U. Levy. 

Palglass Palestine Plate Glass Insurance Co Ltd: Tel-Aviv 
65541; f. 1934; Gen. Man. AeivaZalzman. 

Sahar Israel Insurance Co Ltd: POB 26222, Sahar House, 23 
Ben-Yehuda St, Tel-Aviv 63806; tel. 3-5140311; f. 1949; Chair. G. 
Hamburger. 

Samson Insurance Co Ltd: POB 33678, Avgad Bldg, 5 Jabotinsky 
St, RamaIrGan, Tel-Aviv 52520; tel. 3-7521616; fax 3-7516644; 
f. 1933; CSiair. E. Ben-Amram; Gen. Man. GioraSagi. 

Sela Insurance Co Ltd: Tel-Aviv; tel. 3-61028; f. 1938; Man. Dir 
E. Shani. 

Shiloah Insurance Co Ltd: 3 Abba-HiQel St, Ramat-Gan, Tel- 
Aviv 52118; f. 1933; Gen. Man. Dr S. Bamirah; Man. Mme Bamirah. 
Zion Insurance Co Ltd: POB 1425, 41-45 Rothschild Blvd, Tel- 
Aviv 61013; £ 1935; Gen. Man. Mori Rosen. 

Trade and Industry 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Federation of Bi-National Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry VTith and in Israel: POB 50196, 29 Hamered St, Tel- 
Aviv 61500; teL 3-5173261; fax 3-5173283; federates: Israel-British 
Chamber of Commerce; Australia-Israel Chamber of Commerce; 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry Israel-Asia; Chamber of Com- 
merce Israel-Belgique-Luxembourg; Canada-Israel Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry; Israel-Demnark Chamber of Commerce; 
Chambre de Commerce Israel-France; Chamber of Commerce and 


Industry Israel-Germany; Camera di Commendo Israeli-Italia; 
Israel-Japan Chamber of Commerce; Israel-Latin America, Spain 
flnH Portugal Chamber of Commerce; Netherlands-Israel Chamber 
of Commerce; Israel-Greece Chamber of Commerce; Israel-Bulgaria 
Chamber of Commerce; Israel-heland Chamber of Commerce; Hand- 
elskammer Israel-Schweiz; Israel-South Afidca Chamber of Com- 
merce; Israel-Sweden Chamber of Commerce; Israel-Hungary 
Chamber of Commerce; Israel-Romania Chamber of Commerce; 
Israel-Russia Chamber of Commerce; Israel-Poland Chamber of 
Ck)mmerce; Israel-Austria Chamber of Commerce; Israel-Ukraine 
Chamber of Commerce; Israel-Africa Chamber of Commerce; Israel- 
Jordan Chamber of Commerce; Israel-Esnpt Chamber of Commerce; 
Israel-Morocco Chamber of Commerce; Israel-Moldova Chamber of 
Commerce; Israel-Norway Chamber of Commerce; Israel-Slovakia 
Chamber of Commerce; Israel-Portugal Chamber of Commerce; 
Israel-Finland Chamber of CJommerce; Israel-Ka zakhstan Chamber 
of Commerce; Israel-Turkey Chamber of Commerce; Israel-Thailand 
Chamber of Commerce; Chair. G. PRopper. 

Federation of Israeli Chambers of Commerce: POB 20027, 84 
Ha Tlashmonaim St, Tel-Aviv 67011; tel. 3-5631010; fax 3-5619025; 
e-mail chamber@tlv-chamber.org.il; internet vTww.tlv-chamber 
.org.il; co-ordinates the Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem, Haifa and Beersheba 
Chambers of Commerce; IVes. Dan Gillerman. 

Haifa Chamber of Commerce and Industry (Haifa and District): 
POB 33176, 53 Haatzmaut Rd, Haifa 31331; tel. 4-8626364; fax 4- 
8645428; e-mail TnftiTi@ hflifft chflinb er.Q^.il; internet www.haifa 
chamber.com; f. 1921; 700 mems; Pres. S. (jANTZ; Man. Dir D. Marom. 
Israel-British Chamber of Commerce: POB 50321, 29 Hamered 
St, Tel-Aviv 61502; tel. 3-5109424; fax 3-5109540; e-mail isrbrit® 
netvisionnetil; f. 1951; 350 mems; Chair. Amnon Dotan; Exec. Dir 
Felk Kipper. 

Jerusalem Chamber of Commerce: POB 2083, 10 Hihel St, 
Jerusalem 91020; tel. 2-6254333; fax 2-6254335; e-mail jerccom@ 
inter.net.il; internet www.j6rccom.co.il; f. 1908; c. 300 mems; Pres. 
Joseph Perlman. 

Tel-Aviv-Jaffa Chamber of Commerce: POB 20027, 84 Ha ’Hash- 
monaim St, Tel-Aviv 61200; tel. 3-5631010; fax 3-5619025; f. 1919; 
1,800 mems; Pres. DanGhjbrman. 

INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
Agricultural Export Co (AGREXCO): Tel-Aviv; state-owned 
agricultural marketing organization; Dir-Gen. Amotz Amiad. 

The A^cultural Union: Tel-Aviv; consists of more than 50 agri- 
culture settlements and is connected with marketing and supplying 
organizations, and Bahan Ltd, controllers and auditors. 

The Centre for International Agricultural Development 
Cooperation (CINADCO): Ministzy of Agriculture and Ruial De- 
velopment, A^cultural Complex Kishon-Lezion, POB 30, Beit 
Dagsm, Tel-Aviv 50200; teL 3-9485760; fax 3-9485761; e-mail 
cinadco@moag.gov.il; Dir Zvi Herman. 

Citrus Marketing Board: POB 80, Beit Dagan 50250; tel. 3- 
9683811; fax 3-9683838; e-mail cmbi@netvision.net.il; f. 1942; the 
central co-ordinati^ body of citrus growers and exporters in Israel; 
represents the citrus industry in international organizations; 
licenses private exporters; controls the quality of &uit; has responsi- 
bility for Jaffa trademarks; mounts advertising and promotion cam- 

S for Jaffa citrus &uit worldwide; carries out research and 
pment of new varieties of citrus fruit, and ‘environmentally 
friendly’ fruit; Chair. D. Krttchman; Gen. Man. M. Davidson. 
Farmers’ Union of Israeb POB 209, 8 Kaplan St, Tel-Aviv; tel. 3- 
69502227; fax 3-6918228; f. 1913; membership of 7,000 independent 
farmers, citrus and winegrape growers; Pres. Pesach Gruffer; Dir- 
Gen. ShlomoReibman. 

Fruit Board of Israeb POB 20117, 119 Rehov Ha ’Hashmonaim, 
Tel-Aviv 61200; tel. 3-5632929; fax 3-5614672; internet www.fruit 
.org.il; Dir-Gen. Dany Bruner 

General Asscn of Merchants in Israel: Tel-Aviv; the organization 
of retail traders; has a membership of 30,000 in 60 brs. 

Israel Cotton Production and Marketing Board Ltd: POB 384, 
Herzlia B‘46103; tel. 9-9509491; fax 9-9509159. 

Israel Diamond Exchange Ltd: POB 3222, Ramat-Gan, Tel-Aviv; 
tel. 3-5760211; fax 3-5750652; f. 1937; production, emort, import 
and fmance fac^ties; net exports (1998) US $3,635m.; ^es. Shmuel 
SCHN nZER. 

Israel Export Institute: POB 50084, 29 Hamered St, Tel-Aviv 
68125; tel. 3-5142830; fax 3-5142902; e-mail librazy@export.gov.il; 
internet www.export.gov.il; Dir-Gen. AmirHayek. 

Israel Journaliks’ Asscn Ltd: 4 Kaplan St, Tel-Aviv 64734; tel. 
3-6956141; Sec. Yona Shimshi. 

Kibbutz Industries’ Asscn: 8 Rehov Shaul Hamelech, Tel-Aviv 
64733; tel. 3-6955413; fax 3-6951464; e-mail kiakia@netvision.co.il; 
liaison office for marketing and export of the goods produced by 
Israel’s kibbutzim; Pres. GioraMasad. 
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Manufacturers' Asscn of Israel; POB 50022, Industry House, 29 
Hamered St, Tel-Aviv 61500; tel. 3-5198787; fax 3-5162026; e-mail 
gendiv@industry.org.il; internet www.mdustry.org.il; 1,700 mem.- 
enterprises employing nearly 85% of mdustrial workers in Israel; 
Pres. OdedTyrah. 


National Federation of Israeli Journalists: POB 7009, 4 Kaplan 
St, Tel-Aviv 64734; tel. 3-6956141; fax 3-6951438. 


UTILniES 

The Israel Electric Corporation and the Mekorot Water Co 
are two of Israel’s largest state-owned companies, with total assets 
valued at US $10,832m. and US $l,978m., respectively, at the 
of 1997. 

Israel Electric Corporation Ltd (EEC): POB 8810, 2 Ha Uaganah 
St, Haifa 31086; tel. 4-8548148; fax 4-8538149; internet www.israel- 
electnc.co.il; Chair. GadYa’acobi. 

Mekorot Water Co: 7th Floor, Department Hall, 9 Lincoln St 
Development, Tel-Aviv 61201; tel. 3-6230772; fax 3-6230598. 

MAJOR COMPANIES 

Elbit Systems Ltd: POB 539, Advanced Technical Centre, Haifa 
31053; tel. 4-8315315; fax 4-8550002; e-mail elbit-system8@elbit 
.co.il; internet www.elbit.co.il; ^ducers of computers and defence 
electronics; subsidiary of ELRON Electronic Industries; sales 
US $415m., profits US $29m. (1998); Chsi-. Emmanuel Gill; Pres, 
and CEO Joseph Ackerman. 

Elscint Ltd; Haifa; tel. 4-8310310; fax 4-525608; f. 1969; designers 
and mfrs of electronic medical diagnostic equipment (body and brain 
scanners), nuclear medicine cameras and processors, whole body 
computerized tomographers, magnetic resonance imagers (MRI) and 
ultrasound scanners; Pres. Jonathan Adereth; 1,970 employees. 
Israel Aircraft Industries Ltd (lAI): Ben-Gurion International 
Airport, Tel-Aviv 70100; tel. 3-9353111; fax 3-9353131; e-mail 
hpaz@hdq.iai.co.il; internet www.iai.co.il; f. 1953; 100% state-owned; 
sales US $2, 000m. (1999); designers and mfrs of nuHtaiy and civil 
aerospace; Chair. Maj.-Gen. Ori Or; Pres, and CEO Moshe Keret; 
14,112 employees. 

Israel Chemicals: Tel-Aviv; 49% state-owned; total assets 
US $3, 056m. (Dec. 1996). 

Koor Industries Ltd: 21 Ha’arba’a St, Tel-Aviv 64739; tel. 3- 
6238333; fax 3-6238334; e-mail mfo@koor.com; internet 
www.koor.com; Israel’s leading investment hnl ding company, 
investments in telecommunications, defence electronics, agrochem- 
icals and venture capital; Vice-Chair, and CEO Jonathan Kolber; 
31,000 employees (June 1988). 

Polgat Industries: mfrs of textiles; Chair. Israel Poluck 
Scitex Corporation Ltd: POB 330, Herzliya 46103; teL 9-9597222; 
fax 9-9502922; internet www.scitex.com; f. 1968; nifi: of computer- 
ized imagii^ equipment for the publishing industry; sales 
US $640m.; (Jhair. DovTadmor; Pres, and CEO yo.AvZ. Chelouche. 
Soltam: mfi: of artillery; Man. Dir Elazar Barak. 

Tadiran Israel Electronics Industries Ltd: Givat Shmuel; 
Israel’s leading mfr of civil and military electronics; subsidiary of 
Koor Industries Ltd. 


The Histadrut 

Histadrut (General Federation of Labour in Israel): 93 Arlo- 
zorof St, Tel-Aviv 62098; tel, 3-6921513; fax 3-6921512; e-mail 
histmt@netvision.net.il; f. 1920. 

The (jreneral Federation of Labour in Israel, the Histadrut, is the 
largest labour organization in Israel. It strives to ensure the social 
securiiy, welfare and rights of workers, and to assist in their 
professional advancement, while endeavouring to reduce the divi- 
sions in Israeli society. Membership of the Histadrut is voluntary, 
and open to all men and women of 18 years of age and above who 
live on the earnings of their own labour without e^roloiting the work 
of others. These include the self-employed and profession^, as well 
as housewives, students, pensioners and the unemployed. Workers’ 
interests are protected tiirou^ a number of occupatiomal and profes- 
sional unions affiliated to the Histadrut (see below). The organiza- 
tion operates courses for trade unionists and new immigrants, as 
well as apprenticesMp classes. It maintains an Institute for Social 
and Economic Issues and the International Institute, one of the 
laigest centres of leadership training in Israel, for students firom 
Afiica, Asia, Latin America and Eastern Europe, which includes 
the Levinson Centre for Adult Education and the Jewish-Arab 
Institute for Regional Co-operation. Attached to the Histadrut is 
Na’amat, a women’s organization which promotes changes in le^la- 
tio^ operates a network of legal service bureaux and vocational 
training courses, and runs counseUing centres for the treatment 
and prevention of domestic violence. 


Chair: Amir Peretz. 

Secretary-General: Haim Ramon. 

ORGANIZATION 

In 1989 the Histadrut had a membership of 1,630,000. In addition 
some 110,000 young people under 18 years of age belong to the 
Organization of Workmg and Student Youth, a dir^ affiliate of the 
Histadrut. 

All members take part in elections to the Histadrut Convention 
(Veida), which elects the General Council (Moetsa) and the Executive 
Committee (Vaad HapoelJ. The latter elects the 41-member Execu- 
tive Bureau (Vaada Merakezet), which is responsible for day-to-day 
implementation of policy. The Executive Committee also elects the 
Secretary-General, who acts as its chairman as well as head of the 
organization as a whole and chairman of the Executive Bureaa 
Nearly all political parties are represented on the Histadrut Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Executive Committee has the following departments: Trade 
Union, Organization and Labour Councils, Education and Culture, 
Social Security, Industrial Democracy, Students, Youth and Sports, 
Consumer Protection, Administration, Finance and International. 

TRADE UNION ACTIVITIES 

Collective agreements with employers fix wage scales, which are 
linked with the retail price index; provide for social benefits, 
including paid sick leave and employers’ contributions to sick anci 
pension and provident funds: and regulate dismissals. Dismissal 
compensation is regulated by law. The Histadrut actively promotes 
prociuctivity through labour management boards and the National 
Productivity Institute, and supports incentive pay schemes. 

There are unions for the following groups: clerical workers, 
building workers, teacdiers, engineers, agricultural workers, techni- 
cians, textile workers, printing workers, diamond workers, metal 
workers, food and bakery workers, wood workers, government 
employees, seamen, nurses, civilian employees of the armed forces, 
actors, musicians and variety artists, social workers, watchmen, 
cmema technidans, institutional and school staffs, pharmacy 
employees, medical laboratory workers, X-ray technidans, physio- 
therapists, social sdentists, microbiologists, psychologists, salaried 
lawyers, pharmacists, physicians, occupations therapists, truck 
and taxi drivers, hotel and restaurant workers, workers in Hista- 
drut-owned industry, garment, shoe and leather workers, plastic 
and rubber workers, emtors of periodicals, painters and s^ptors 
and industrial workers. 

Histadrut Trade Union Department: Dir Shlomo Shani. 

ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES AND SOCIAL SERVICES 

These mclude Hevrat Haovdim (employing 260,000 workers in 
1983), Kupat Holim (the Sick Fund, covering almost 77% of Israel’s 
population), seven pension funds, and Na’amat (see above). 

Other Trade Unions 

General Federation of West Bank Trade Unions: Sec.-Gen. 
ShaherSaad. 

Histadrut Haovdim Haleumit (National Labour Federation): 23 
Sprintzak St, Tel-Aviv 64738; tel. 3-6958351; fax 3-6961753; f. 1934; 
170,000 mems; Chair. Hirshzon Abraham. 

Histadrut Hapoel Hamizrahi (National Religious Workers’ 
Party): 166 Ibn Gvirol St, Tel-Aviv 62023; tel. 3-5442161; fax 3- 
5468942; 150,000 mems in 85 settlements and 15 kibbutzim; Sec.- 
Gen. EliezerAbtabi. 

Histadrut Poale Agudat Israel ( Agudat Israel Workers’ Organiza- 
tion): POB 11044, 64 Frishman St, Tel-Aviv; tel 3-5242126; fax 3- 
5230689; has 33,000 members in 16 settlements and 8 educational 
insts. 


Transport 

RAILWAYS 

Frei^t traffic consists mainly of grain, phosphates, potash, contain- 
ers, petroleum and building materials. service serves Haifa and 
Ashdod ports on the Mediterranean Sea, while a combined rail-road 
service extends to Eilat port on the R^ Sea. Passenger services 
operate between the mam towns: Nahariya, Haifa, Tel-Aviv and 
Jerusalem. In 1988 the National Ports Authority assumed respon- 
sibility for the rail system, although Israel Railways was expected 
to become a separate state concern in 1999. Bids to construct the 
first line of a uS $l,400m. light railway network in Jerusalem (to 
be launched in 2004) were expected in 2000. 

Israel Railways: POB 18085, Central Station, Tel-Aviv 61180; tel. 
3-6937401; fax 3-6937480; the total length of main line is 530 km. 
and there are 170 km of branch line; gauge 1,435 mm; Dir-Gen. A 
Uzani; Gen. Man. Ehud Hadar. 
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Underground Railway 

Haifa Underground Fonicular Railway: 122 Hanassi Ave, Haifa 
34633; tel. 04-8376861; fax 04-8376875; opened 1969; 2 km in oper- 
ation; Man. Avi Tellem. 

ROADS 

In 1998 there were 15,966 km of paved roads, of which 56 km 
were motorways, 5,139 km highways, mam or national roads and 
10,770 km other roads. 

Ministry of National Infrastmctnre: POB 13198, Public Works 
Dept, Jerusalem; tel. 2-584711; fax 2-823532. 

SHIPPING 

At 31 December 1998 Israers merchant fleet consisted of 53 vessels 
amounting to 751,614 grt. 

Haifa and Ashdod are the main ports in Israel. The former is a 
natural harbour, enclosed by two main breakwaters and dredged to 
45 ft below mean sea-level. In 1965 the deep water port was com- 
pleted at Ashdod which had a capacity of about 8.6m. tons in 1988. 

The port of Eilat is Israel’s gateway to the Red Sea. It is a natural 
harbour, operated from a whmtf. Another port, to the south of the 
original one, started operating in 1965. 

Israel Ports and Rs^ways Authority (PRA): POB 20121, 74 
Petech Tikva Rd, Tel-Aviv 61201; tel. 3-5657000; fax 3-5617142; e- 
mail dov1®israports.org.il; internet www.israports.org.ib f. 1961; to 
plan, build, develop, maintain and operate Israel’s commercial ports 
and Israel Railw^. In 1999 a US $l,000m.-development plan was 
under way at Haifa and Ashdod ports. Cargo traffic in 1998 
amounted to 33.8m. tons (oil excluded); Chair. AriehRona (acting); 
Dir-Gen. Gideon Shame. 

Ofer Brothers (Management) Ltd: POB 1755, Haifa 31000; tel. 4- 
8610610; fax 4-8675666; runs cargo and container services; operates 
some 15 vessels; Chair. Y. Ofer; Man. Dir E. Angel. 

ZIM Israel Navigation Co Ltd: POB 1723, 7-9 Pal-Yam Ave, Haifa 
31000; tel. 4-8662111; fax 4-8652607; e-mail zimpress@zim.co.il; 
mtemet www.zim.co.il; f. 1946; international integrated transporta- 
tion system providing door-to-door services in me Mediterranean 
and northern Europe, North, South and Central America, the Far 
East, East, West and South Africa and Australia; operates some 80 
vessels; total cargo carried: 1,184,100 TEUs in 1999; Chair. U. 
Angel; Pres, and CEO Dr Yoram Sebba. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Israel Auports Authority: Ben-Guiion International Airport, Tel- 
Aviv; tel. 3-9710101; fax 3-9712436; Chair. Tsvi Shalom; Dir-Gen. 
AviKostelitz. 

El A1 Israel Airlines Ltd: POB 41, Ben-Gurion International 
Airport, Tel-Aviv 70100; tel. 3-9716111; fax 3-9716040; internet 
www.elal.com; f. 1948; 100% state-owned; total assets US $980m. 
(Dec. 1997); dmly services to most capitals of Europe; over 20 flights 
we^y to New York; services to the USA, Canada, Chma, Egypt, 
India, Kenya, South Africa, Thailand and Turkey, Chair. Joseph 
C iECHANOVER; Pres. Joel Feldschuh. 

Artda Israeli Airlines Ltd; POB 39301, Dov Airport, Tel-Aviv 
61392; tel. 3-6902222; fax 3-6991390; e-mail income@arkia.co.il; 
internet www.arkia.co.il; f. 1980 t^ugh merger of Kanaf-Arl^ 
Airlines and Aviation Services; scheduled passenger services liT^ViTi g 
Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem, Haifa, Eilat, Rosh Kna, iSryat Shmona and 
Yotveta; charter services to European destinations; Chair, and CEO 
Prof. Israel Borovich. 


Tourism 

In 1998 some 1,941,600 tourists visited Israel. Tourist receipts in 
that year totalled US $2,657m. 

Ministiy of Tourism: POB 1018, 24 Rehov King George, Jeru- 
salem 91009; tel. 2-6754811; fax 2-6253407; e-mail pniot@ 
tourism.gov.il; internet www.infotour.co.il; Minister of Tourism and 
Transport Amnon Lekin-Shahak; Dir-Gen. David Litvak 

Defence 

The General Stalfi consists of the Chiefe of the General 
Staff, Manpower, Logistics and Intelligence Branches of the Defence 
Fwces, the Commanders of the Air Force and the Navy, and the 
officers commanding the three Regional Commands (Normem, Cen- 
frai and Southern). It is headed by the Chief of Staff of the Armed 
Forces. 

Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces: Lb-Gen. ShaulMofaz. 

Head of Ground Forces Command: Maj.-(jren. Israel Tal. 
Commander of the Air Force: Maj.-Gen. Avihu Bin-Nun. 
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Commander of the Navy: Rear-Admiral Avraham Ben Shoshan. 
Defence Budget (1999): 27,600m. shekels. 

Military Service (Jewish and Druze population only Christians 
and Arabs may volunteer): Officers are conscripted for regular 
service of 48 months, men 36 months, women 21 months. Annual 
training as reservists thereafter, to age 41 for men (54 for some 
specialists), 24 (or marriage) for women. 

Total Armed Forces (August 1999): 173,500; including 107,600 
conscripts; this can be raised to 598,500 by mobilizing the 425,000 
reservists within 48-72 hours; army 130,000 (85,000 conscripts; 
navy an estimated 6,500 (2,600 conscripts); air force 37,000 (20,000 
conscripts). 

Paramilitary Forces (August 1999): an estimated 6,050. 

Education 

The present-day school system is based on the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law (1949), the State Education Law (1963), the School Inspec- 
tion Law (1969) and on certain provisions of the 1933 Education 
Ordinance dating back to the British Mandatory Administration. 
The first of these introduced free compulsory primary education 
for aU children aged between the ages of five and 13 (one year 
kindergarten, eight years’ elemental^ schooling). This law was 
extended, with the s(mool reform of 1968, to include the ninth and 
tenth grades. In the 1979/80 school year free, but not compulsory, 
education was extended up to and including the 12th grade. Further 
legislation was passed m early 1999 allowing for the introduction 
of free education for pre-primary children. 

The State Education Law abolished the old complicated Trend 
Education System, and vested the responsibility for education in the 
Government, thus providing a unified state-controlled elementary 
school system. The law does, however, recognize two main forms of 
Primary Education-(a) State Education; (b) Recognized Non-State 
Education. State Education may be sub-divided mto two distmct 
categories of schools— State Schools and State ^Hgious Schools 
where the language of instruction is Hebrew, and State Spools 
where the language of instruction is Arabic. Schools and kindergar- 
tens of the state system are in the joint ownership of the state and 
the local authorities, while the recognized non-state institutions are 
essentially privately-owned and mainly religious, althou^ ffiey are 
subsidized and supervised by the state and the local aumorities. 

The larpst frecogi^d’ school system is the .^dat Israel Schools 
(ultra-ortnodox reli^ous). The others are mainly Christian denomi- 
national schools. 

State Primary Education is financed by a partnership of the 
central government and the local authonties. Since 1953 the salaries 
of aU teachers of State Schools have been paid by the central 
government, while the cost of maintenance and of maintenance 
services, and the provision of new buildings and equipment have 
been the responsibility of the local authorities. The state does 
not impose an education tax but local authorities may, with the 
Minist^s approval, levy a rate on parents for special services. 

The State provides schools in wmch the language of insfruction 
is either Hebrew or Arabic according to the language spoken by the 
majority of the local population. Nevertheless, some Arab dmdren 
attend Jewish secondary, vocational, agricultural and teacher- 
train^ colleges. In the Jewish sector there is a distmct line of 
division between the secular State Schools and the religious State 
Schools, which are established on the demand of parents in any 
locality, provided that a certain TniniTmi-m number of pupils have 
first been enrolled. In the Arab Schools aU instruction is in Arabic, 
and there is a special Department for Arabic Education in the 
Ministity of Education and Culture. The administration of Arab 
education is in the process of being decentralized. Some 90% of Arab 
children attend school regularly. 

The Compulsory Education Law and the institutions it established 
for absorbing weak students have cancelled the need for special 
systems for working youth. The law provides special education for 
emotionally or physically handicapped diildren. In addition, special 
attention is given to those children who are culturally deprived and 
a great variety of methods are being devised to bring teem up to 
the levd of the other children. 

Post-Primary Education is free, lasts six years, four of which are 
compulsory, and is divided into an intermediate and a highAr level 
The intermediate level provides general education andtee higher 
levd is roughly divided into academic; technical and vocational; and 
agricultural. The last two categories also have pre-academic streams 
lasting from one to two years and receive aU tee benefits of tee 

high sc£)ol receive either a school lea'w!^ ceti^cate or hagrut 
(matriculation). The hagrut certificate entitles tee pupil to enter 
university, although tee university is not obliged to accept him 
or her. 

The frameworks offered by vocational and technical schools 
be divided into three types: practical-technical; general-technical; 
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and secondary-techmcal. All thiree iypes are of three or four years* 
duration, depending on whether they are run under the Reform or 
under the old system. Very few of the practical-technical schools 
still offer a two-year course, i.e. a total of 11 years* schooling. The 
practical-technical schools train their riTiwiie 
and the ratio between general stui 


^ for a profession 


studies is 40:60. The general-technical schools award a school 
Icuvii^ certificate to those pupils who complete the course success- 
fully. This entitles them to continue their studies in the third level 
of education after some complementary evaminp'Hnnff ^ either for o ne 
additior^ year to obtain a technician’s certificate (Techna’i), or for 
two additional years to obtain the certificate of a practical engineer 
(Handessa*i). The ratio between general studies and vocational 
studies in these school is 50:50. All graduates of the secondary- 
tedmical schools may sit for the bagrut examinations- Even without 
achieving the bagrut certificate the pupils may continue their studies 
in the short-(ycle post-second^ schools, described above, without 
further examination and obtain the technician or practical engineer 
certificate. The ratio between general stupes and technical-voca- 
tional studies in these schools is 60:40. Those who graduate and 
complete their matriculation {ba^t) examinations are eligible for 
admission to any Israeli university. 

Agricultural post-primary courses are of either three or four years’ 
duration (again depending on the Reform) and some schools offer 
an additional year or year-and-a-half (13th and 14th grade) IpaHing 
to a practical engineer certificate. The holders of this certificate are 
eligible, without further examinations, for study in agricultural 
engineermg or general agricultural higher studies in the Tedmion 
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(the Israel Institute of Technology) at Haifa or the Faculty of 
Agriculture at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Unlike pupils 
at vocational-technical postyrimary schools, all those completing 
agricultural courses may sit for the bagrut examinations. In raneral, 
agricultural post-primaiy schools are boarding schools although 
some, mainly those of the kibbutz and the moshav movements, are 
regional day schools. 

Adult Education. There is an extensive adult education pro- 
gramme. Programmes extend firom literacy courses through primary 
and secondary level studies up to second-chance university facilities. 
There are post-army preparatory courses for entry into university. 
High school courses may he completed in the army and in 1976 the 
Everyman’s University was founded, based on the British model of 
Open University. 

Teacher Training. Almost all kindergarten and primary school 
teachers are trained in three to three-and-a-half year courses at post- 
secondaiy teacher training institutions (Mossadot Le-Hakhsnarat 
Morim Ve Gananot). The Ministry’s policy is to have only three- 
year teacher training colleges and to extend the training period to 
four years for a B.Eu. degree. Government regulations require that 
teachers for mdes seven to 10 have a BA and a university teaching 
certificate, while for grades 11 and 12 they are required to have a 
master’s degree and a university teaching certificate. The bagrut 
certificate and a passing grade in the psychometric examination are 
required for admittance to the above teacher training institutions. 
In some of the teacher training schools there are special courses for 
instruction in Arabic education, in addition to separate Arab teacher 
training schools. 
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THE GOLAN HEIGHTS 

Location, Climate 

The Golan Heights, a mountainous plateau which formed most of 
Syria’s Quneitra Province (1,710 scj km) and parts of Dera’a Prov- 
ince, was occupied by Israel after the 1967 Aiab-IsraeH War. Fol- 
lowing the Disengagement Agreement of 1974, Israel continued to 
occupy some 70% of the territory (1,176 sqkm), valued for its 
strategic position and abundant water resources (the headwaters of 
the Jordan river have their source on the slopes of Mount Hermon). 
The averse height of the Golan is approximately 1,200 m above 
sea-level in the northern remon and about 300 m above sea-level in 
the southern region, near Lake Tiberias (the Sea of Galilee). Rainfall 
ranges from about 1,000 mm per year in the north to less than 
600 mm per year in the southern region. 

Administration 

Prior to the Israeli occupation, the Golan Heights were incorporated 
by Syria into a provincial administration of which the city of Qunei- 
tra, with a population at the time of 27,378, was coital. The 
disengagement agreement that was mediated in 1974 by the US 
Secretary of State, Henjy Kissinger, after the 1973 Arab-Israeli 
War, provided for the withdrawal of Israeli forces firom Quneitra. 
Before they withdrew, however, Israeli army engineers destroyed 
the dty. In December 1981 the Israeli Knesset enacted the Golan 
Annexation Law, whereby Israeli civilian le^lation was extended 
to the territoty of Cxolan, now under the adrrunistrative jurisdiction 
of the Commissioner for the Northern District of Israel. The Arab- 
Druze community of the Golan immediately responded by declaring 
a strike and appealed to tiie UN Secretary-<j}eneral to force Israel to 
rescind the annexation decision. At the seventh round of multilateral 
talks between Israeli and Arab delerations in Washington in Au^t 
1992, the Israeli Government of Itzhak Rabin for the first time 
accepted that UN Security Council Resolution 242, adopted in 1967, 
applied to the Golan Heights. In January 1999 the Knesset passed 
legislation which stated that any transfer of land under Israeli 
sovereignty (referring to the (jolan Heights and East Jerusalem) 
was conditional on the approval of at least 61 of the 120 Knesset 
members and of the Israeli electorate in a subsequent national 
referendum. Following the election of Ehud Barak as Israel’s Prune 
Minister in May 1999, peace negotiations between Israel and Syria 
were resumed in mid-December. However, in January 2000 the 
talks were postponed indefinitely after Syria demanded a written 
commitment firom Israel to withdraw firom the Golan Heights. 'Die 
withdrawal of Israel firom the disputed territory is one of Syria’s 
primary objectives in any future peace agreement with Israel. 

Demography and Economic Affairs 

As a consequence of the Israeli occupation, an estimated 93% of the 
ethnically diverse Syrian population of 147,613, distributed across 
163 viUages and towns and 108 individual farms, was expelled. The 
majority were Arab Sunni Muslims, but the population also included 
Alawite and Druze minorities and some Circassians, Turcomen, 


Armenians and Kurds. Approximately 9,000 Palestinian refugees 
firom the 1948 Arab-Israeli War also inhabited the area. At the time 
of the occupation, the Golan was a predominantly amcultural 
province, 64% of the labour force being employed in agriculture. Only 
one-fifih of the population resided in the administrative centres. By 
1991 the Golan Heights had a Jewish population of about 12,000 
living in 21 Jewish settlements (four new settlements had been 
created by the end of 1992), and a predominantly Druze population 
of some 16,000 living in the only six remaining villajges, of which 
Mqjd ash-Shams is by far the largest. According to omcial fi^es, 
at the end of 1998 me (k)lan Heights had a total population of 

33.000 (mcluding 14,400 Jews, 16,400 Druze and 1,700 Muslims). 
The Golan Heights have remained predominantly an agricultural 
area, and, although many of the Druze population now work in 
Isra^ industry in Eilat, Tel-Aviv and Jeru^em, the indigenous 
economy relies almost solely on the cultivation of apples, for which 
the area is famous. The apple orchards benefit ^m a unique 
combination of fertile soils, abundance of water and a conducive cli- 
mate. 

EAST JERUSALEM 

Location, Climate 

Greater Jerusalem includes Israeli West Jerusalem (99% Jewish), 
the Old City and Mount of Olives, East Jerusalem (the Palestinian 
residential and commercial centre), Arab vill^es declared to be 
part of Jerusalem by Israel in 1967 and Jewish neighbourhoods 
constructed since 1967, either on land expropriated from Arab 
villages or in areas requisitioned as 'government land*. Although 
the area of the Greater Jerusalem district is 627 sqkm, the (^d 
City of Jerusalem covers just 1 sq km. 

Administration 

Until the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, Jerusalem had been divided into 
the new city of West Jerusalem— captured by Jewish forces in 
1948— and me old city. East Jerusalem, which was part of Jordan. 
Israel’s victory in 1967, however, reunited the city under Israeli 
control. Two weeks after the fighting had ended, on 28 June, Israeli 
law was applied to East Jerusalem and the municipal boundaries 
were extended by 45 km (28 miles). Jerusalem had oeen, in effect, 
annexed. Israeli ofi5cials, however, stiU refer to tibie Reunification’ of 
Jerusalem. 

Demography and Economic Afiteirs 

In June 1993 the Deputy M^or of Jerusalem, Avraham Kahila, 
declared that the city now had a majority of Jews’, based on 
population projections which estimated the Jewish population at 

158.000 and the Arab population at 155,000. This was a significant 
moment for the Israeli administration, as this had been a long-term 
olgective. Immediately prior to the June 1967 Arab-Israeli War, 
East Jerusalem and its Arab environs had an Arab population of 
approximately 70,000, and a small Jewish p^ulation in the old 
Jewish quarter of the city. By contrast, Israeh West Jerusalem had 
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a Jewish population of 196,000. As a result of this population 
imbalance, in the Greater Jerusalem district as a whole the Jewish 
population was in the m^'ority even prior to the occupation of the 
whole city in 1967. Israeh policy following the occupation of East 
Jerusalem and the West Bank consisted of encircling the eastern 
sector of the cily with Jewish settlements. In contrast to the more 
politically sensitive siting of Jewish settlements in the old Arab 
quarter of Jerusalem, the Government of Itzhak Rabin concentrated 
on the outer circle of settlement building. Official statistics for the 
end of 1998 reported that Greater Jerusmem had a total population 
of 633,700, of whom 433,600 (68%) were Jews. 

The Old City, within the walls of which are found the ancient 
quarters of the Jews, Christians, Muslims and Armenians, has a 
population of approximately 25,500 Arabs and 2,600 Jews. In addi- 
tion, there are some 600 recent Jewish settlers in the Arab quarter. 

Many imaginative plans have been submitted with the aim of 
finding a solution to the problem of sharing Jerusalem between 
Arabs and Jews, including me proposal that the city be placed under 
international trusteeship, under the auspices of the ON. However, 
to make the implementation of such plans an administrative as well 
as a political quagmire, the Israeli administration, after occupying 
the whole city hi June 1967, b^an creating Tacts on the ground’. 
Immediately following the occupation, all electricity, water and 
telephone grids in West Jerusalem were extended to the east. Roads 
were widened and cleared, and the Arab population immediately in 
fi:t)nt of the Wailing Wall’ was forcibly evicted. Arabs living in East 
Jerusalem became permanent residents’ and could apply for Israeli 
citizenship if they wished (in contrast to Arabs in me West Bank 
and Gaza Strip). However, few chose to do so. None the less, issued 
with identity cards (exclud^ the estimated 25,000 Arabs firom the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip living illegally in the dly), the Arab 
residents were taxed by the Israeli authorities, and their businesses 
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pnH banks became subject to Israeli laws and business regulations. 
Now controlling approximately one-half of all land in East Jerusalem 
flnri the surrouncung Palestinian villages (previously co mmuna lly, 
or privately, owned By Palestinians), the Israeli authorities aUow^ 
Arabs to construct buildings on only 10%-16% of the land in the 
city; and East Jerusalem’s commercial district has been limited to 
three streets. 

Since the 1993 signing of the Declaration of Principles on Pal- 
estiniEin Self-Rule, the future status of Jerusalem and the continuing 
expansion of Jewish settiements in East Jerusalem have emerged 
as two of the most crucial issues affecting the peace process. In May 
1999 the Israeli Government announced its refusal to grant Israeli 
citizenship to several hundred Arabs living in East Jerusalem, 
regardless of their compliance with the conditions stipulate under 
the Citizenship Law. In October of that year Israel ended its policy 
of revoking the right of Palestinians to reside in Jerusalem if they 
had spent more than seven years outside the city. Moreover, ffie 
Israeli Government announced in March 2000 that Palestinian 
residents of Jerusalem who had had their identity cards revoked 
could apply for their restoration. 

At tihe Camp David summit meeting held between the Israelis 
and Palestinians in July 2000, the issue of who would have sover- 
eignty over East Jerusal^ in a future ^rmanent status’ a^eement 
prov^ to be the principal obstacle to the achievement of a peace 
deal It was repoi^ in late July that the Israeli Government had 
offered the PNA municipal autonomy over certain areas of East 
Jerusalem (including access to the Islamic holy sites), although 
sovereignty would remain in Israeli hands; the proposals were 
rejected by Yasser Arafat. 

Note: Det^s of the Middle East Crisis of September-October 2000 
can be found on pp. xvii-xviii, and in the chapters on Israel and the 
Emerging Palestinian Autonomous Areas. 
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Emerging Palestinian Autonomous Areas 

Physical and Social Geography 


The Emerging Palestinian Autonomous Areas are located in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. A currently undetermined part 
of these areas form the territory in which an independent State 
of Palestine may be declared. The West Bank lies in western 
Asia, to the west of the Jordan river and the Dead Sea. To the 
north and south is the State of Israel, to the west the State 
of Israel and the Gaza Strip. The Israeli-Palestinian Interim 
Agreement on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip of September 
1995 (see below and Documents on Palestine, p. 135) provides for 
the creation of a corridor, or safe passage, linkiT^g the Graza Strip 
with the West Bank. A ‘southern’ safe passage between Hebron 
and Gaza was opened in October 1999. Including East Jerusalem, 
the West Bank covers an area of 5,633 sq km (2,175 sq rmles). 
The West Bank can be divided into three major sub-regions: the 
Mount Hebron massif, the peaks of which rise to between 700 m 
and 1,000 m above sea-level; the Jerusalem mountains, which 
extend to the northermnost point of the Hebron-Belhlehem 
massif; and the Mount Samaria hills , the central section of 
which— the Nablus mountains— reaches heights of up to 800 m 
before descending to the northern Jenin hills , of between 300 m 
and 400 m. The eastern border of &e West Bank is bounded by 
the valley of the Jordan river, leading to ihe Dead Sea (part of 
the Syrian-African rift valley), into wlSch the Jordan drains. The 
latter is 400 m below sea-level. Precipitation ranges between 
600 mm and 800 mm on the massif and averages 200 mm in the 
Jordan valley; 36% of the area is dasslded as cultivable land, 
32% grazing land, 27% desert or rocky ground and 5% natural 
forest. Apart from the urban centres of Bethlehem (Beit Lahm) 
and Hebron (Al-Khalil) to the south, the majority of the Pales- 
tinian population is concentrated in the northern localities around 
Ramallah (Ram Allah), Nablus (Nabulus), Jenin (Janin) and 


Tulkarm. In November 1988 the Palestine National Council pro- 
claimed Jerusalem as the coital of a newly-declared independent 
State of Palestine. In fact, West Jerusalem has been the capital 
of the State of Israel since 1950. In 1967 East Jerusalem was 
formally annexed by the Israeli authorities, althou^ the annex- 
ation hJa never been recognized by the UN (see Occupied Terri- 
tories, p. 693). Under the terms of the Declaration oi Principles 
on Palestinian Self-Rule, concluded by Israel and the Palestinians 
in September 1993 (see Documents on Palestine, p. 128), negoti- 
ations on the ‘jOboal status’ of the city were scheduled to begin 
not later than the beginning of the third year of the five-year 
transitional period following the completion of Israel’s withdrawal 
fimm the Gaza Strip and the Jericho (Ariha) area. However, 
despite the signing of the Wye Memorandum (see Documents 
on Palestine, p. 142) in October 1998 (see below), ‘final status’ 
ne^tiations did not commence until November 1999. The future 
of Jerusalem is probably the most bitterly contentious of all the 
issues subject to ‘final status’ talks, and, m the opinion of some 
observers, may elude a^eement by negotiation. 

The Gaza Strip, lying beside the Mediterranean Sea and Israel’s 
border with Egypt, covers an area of 364 sq km (140.5 sq miles). 
Crossed only by two shallow valleys, the Gaza Strip is otherwise 
almost entirely flat, and has no surface water. Annual average 
rainfall is 300 mm. Gaza City is the main population centre 
and the centre of administration for the Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA). 

The Isnguage of the Palestioians of the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip is Arabic. The m^goriW of the Palestinian p^ulation 
of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip are Muslims. A Christian 
minority r^resents about 2% of the Palestinian population of 
the W^ Bank and the Gaza Strip. This minority, in turn, 
represents about 45% of all Palestinian Christians. 


Recent History 

Revised for this edition by NurMasalha 


the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (the *0810 AgreemenP) simed by 
Israel and the FLO on 28 September 1995, Israeli armed forces 
withdrew &om the West Bank towns of Nablus, RamaUah, Jenin, 


Until the end of the 1948 Arab-Israeli War, the West Bank formed 
part of the British Mandate of Palestine, before becoming part of 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan under the Armistice A^ement 
of 1949. It remained under Jordanian sovereignty, despite Israeli 
occupation in 1967, until King Hussein of Jordan mrmally relinqui- 
shedlegal and administrative control on 31 July 1988. Under Israeli 
military occupation, the West Bank was admin^tered by a military 
government, which divided the territory into seven sub-districts. 
The Civil Administration, as it later became known, did not extend 
its jurisdiction to the many Israeli settlements that were established 
under the Isradi occupation; settlements remained subject to the 
Israeli legal and administrative system. By Februpy 2000 approxi- 
mately 26.9% of ihe West Bank was under Israeli notary control, 
with responsibility for civQ administration transferred to me Pales- 
tinian authorities; about 12.1% was under full Palestinian control; 
and around 61% was under complete Israeli control. 

An administrative province under the British Mandate of Pales- 
tine, Gaza was transferred to E^t after the 1949 armistice and 
remained under Egyptian administration until June 1967, when it 
was invaded and occupied by Israel. Following Israeli occupation, 
the Gaza Strip, like the West Bank, became an ‘administered terri- 
tory’. Until the provisions of the Declaration of Principles on Pales- 
tinian Self-Rule began to take effect, the management of day-to- 
day affairs was the responsibility of the area’s Israeli militaiy 
commander. Neither Imaeli laws nor governmental and public 
bodies— including the Supreme Court— could review or alter the 
orders of the military command to anv great extent. In 1993 it was 
estimated that approximately 50% of me Imid area was under Israeli 
control, either throu^ the establishment of Jewish settlements or 
through the dosure of areas by the militaiy authorities. 

TOWARDS AN INDEPENDENT PALESTINE 

In accordance with the Declaration of Principles on Pales tini an Self- 
Rule of September 1993, and the Cairo .^eement on the Gaza 
Strip and Jericho, the Palestine liberation Qrm nl zation (PLO) 
assumed control of the Jericho area of the West Bank, and of the 
Gaza Strip on 17 May 1994. In November and December 1995, 
under the terms of the Israeli-Palestinian Interim Agreement on 


Tulkarm, Qalqilya and Bethlehem. In late December the PLO 
assumed re^nsibility in some 17 areas of dvil administration in 
the town of Hebron. Under the terms of the Oslo accords, the PLO 
was eventually to assume full responsibility for civil affairs in ihe 
400 surrounding villages, but the Israeli armed forces were to retain 
fteedom of movement to act against potential hostilities there. In 
Hebron Israel effected a partial withdrawal of its armed forces in 
January 1997, but retained responsibility for the security of some 
400 Jewish settlers occupying about 15% of the town. Responsibility 
for security in the rest of Hebron passed to ihe Palestinian police 
force, but Israel retained responsibility for security on access roads. 
Under the terms of the Oslo accords, Israel was to retain control 
over a large area of the West Bank (induding Jewish settlements, 
rural areas, military installations and the majority of junctions 
between Palestinian roads and those used by Israeli ti^ps and 
settlers until July 1997. Following the first phase of the redeploy- 
ment and the holding on its completion, of elections to a Palestinian 
Legislative Council CPLC) and for a Palestinian executive president, 
Israel was to effect a second redeployment &om rural areas, to be 
completed by July 1997. The Israeli occupation was to be maintained 
in Jewidi settlements, military installations, East Jerusalem and 
the Jewish settlements around Jerusalem until the conclusion of 
‘final status’ negotiations between Israel and the Palestinians, 
scheduled for May 1999. 

Subsequent postponements, and further negotiations within the 
context of the Oslo peace process, resulted in a new timetable for 
Israeli redeployment which envisaged two phases, subsequent to 
the Hebron withdrawal, to be completed by October 1997 and August 
1998. ‘Final status’ negotiations on borders, the Jerusalem issue, 
Jewish settlements and Palestinian refugees were to commence 
within two months of the signing of the agreement on Hebron. As 
guarantor of the agreement, Ihe USA undertook to obtain the 
release of some Palestinian prisoners, and to ensure that Israel 
continued to engage in negotiations for the establishment of a 
Palestinian airport in the Gkiza Strip and for safe passage for 
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Palestinians between the West Bank and the Gaza Stnp. The USA 
also undertook to ensure that the Palestinian authorities would 
continue to combat terrorism, complete tiie revision of the Palestin- 
ian National Charter (or PLO (jovenant), adopted in 1964 and 
amended in 1968, and consider Israeli requests to extradite Palestin- 
ians suspected of involvement in attacks perpetrated on Israeli 
territory. By July 1998, however, conflicting int€flT>retations of the 
extent of both the phased and total final redeployment (90% of the 
West Bank, accorctog to the Palestinians; less than 50%, according 
to the Israelis) had resulted in a seemingly intractable impasse in 
the Oslo peace process. Those within the wider Palestinian move- 
ment who had never accepted the peace process ar^ed that an 
essential weakness of the Oslo accords had made sucn a situation 
inevitable: while they, and subsequent revisions, detailed timetables 
for the withdrawals of Israeli armed forces, the accords did not 
stipulate the precise area of the territory over which the Palestinian 
authorities should tJiereby assume control. The implemention of the 
Oslo accords was further complicated by the election, in May 1996, 
of Binyamin Netanyahu as Israeh Rime Minister. Netmiyahu 
formed a new coalition Grovemment, in which his party, Likud, was 
the dominant force, Likud had never sought to conceal its opposition 
to the Oslo accords negotiated by the previous Labour Government. 

By July 1998 progress on the redeployment of Israeli armed forces 
had been impeded for some 15 months. This paralysis eme^d from 
the decision of the Israeli Government, annoimced in February 
1997, to be^ the construction of a new Jewish settlement on Jabal 
Abu G^hunaim (Har Homa in Hebrew), near Beit Sahur. Construction 
in this area was particularly controversial because, if completed, 
the new settlement would make it impossible to reach East Jeru- 
salem from the West Bank without crossing Israeli territory, thereby 
prejudicing ‘final status’ n^tiations concerning Jerusalem. In re- 
sponse, the Palestinians withdrew from ‘final status’ talks whidi 
had been scheduled to commence on 17 March. The beginning of 
construction work at Jabal Abu Ghunaim on 18 March provoked 
rioting among the Palestinian population and a resumption of 
attach by the Tnili tary wing of the Islamic Resistance Movement 
(Hamas) on Israeli civilian targets. The Israeli Cabinet responded 
by ordering a general closure of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

Both the Jabal Abu Ghunaim (Har Homa) construction and 
Israel’s unilateral decision to redeploy its armed forces from only 
9% of West Bank territory (announced in March 1997) were regarded 
by many observers as a vitiation of both the Oslo and the subsequent 
post-Hebron agreements. These were further undermined by the 
publication, in the Israeli daily newspaper Ha'aretz, of the results 
of a US study which claimed that more than 25% of tfewish settlers’ 
homes in the Gaza Stnp and the West Bank were uninhabited (a 
claim rejected by the Israeli Central Bureau of Statistics, whidi 
argued that only 12% of the settlements were unoccupied). The 
same newspaper later reported that Netanyahu’s original plan, 
evolved within the framework of the Oslo accords, eventually to 
relinquish 90% of the West Bank, had been revised in a new 
proposal— the so-called ‘Allon plus’ plan— to a 40% redeploraent. 

In June 1997 the US House of Representatives voted in favour of 
recognizing Jerusalem as the undivided coital of Israel and of 
transferring the US embassy to the city from Tel-Aviv. US President 
Bill Clinton was reported to have strongly disapproved of the vote, 
owing to its possible implications for the peace process. The decision 
coincided with violent clashes between Palestinian civilians and 
Israeli troops in both Gaza and Hebron, which readied a climax in 
Hebron at the end of the month, when anti-Islamic posters, displayed 
in the town, caused pcmular outrage. 

At the beginning of July 1997 a series of meetings took place 
between the US Under-Secretary of State for Political Affairs, 
Thomas Pickering, and Israeli and Palestinian ofifidals, with the 
aim of resuming negotiations between the Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA) and the Israeli Government. On 28 July both sides 
announced that peace talks were to be resumed in early August. 
However, on 30 July, on tiie eve of a scheduled visit by Dennis 
Ross, the US Special Envoy in the Middle East, to reactivate the 
negotiations, Hamas carried out a ‘suidde bomb’ attack at an outdoor 
Jewish market m Jerusalem, in which 14 civilians were killed and 
more than 150 were injured. Ross cancelled his visit and the Israeli 
Government immediately halted payment of tax revenues to the 
PNA and closed the Gaza Strip and the West Bank. These sanctions 
provoked furious protest from the Palestinians, and widespread 
international condemnation. In the aftmrmath of the suidde 
bombing, the Palestinian authorities commenced a campaign to 
detam members of Hamas and another militant group, Islamic 
Jihad. In late Aupist, however, President Yasser Arafat convened 
a Palestine national dialogue conference in Gaza, in response to 
the Israelis’ imposition of sanctions. On thia occasion, represen- 
tatives of Hamas, who had boycotted a similar conference held in 
the previous year, agreed to partidpate, on tiie condition that 
the Palestinian authorities would address the issue of the Hamas 
members whom they were holding in detention. During the confer- 
ence Arafat publidy embraced Hamas leaders and urged them, and 
representatives of Islamic Jihad, to unite with the Palestinian people 


against Israeli policies. On 26 August Hamas rejected a request 
from Palestinian leaders to suspend their attacks on Israeli targets. 

At the beginning of September 1997, in anticmation of a visit to 
the Middle East in mid-September by the US Secretanr of State, 
Madeleine Albright the Israeli authonties relaxed the closure they 
had imposed on the Gaza Strip and Ihe West Bank on 30 July. On 
4 September, however, a further ‘suidde bomb’ attack in Jerusalem, 
in which ei^t people died (includin|^ the bombers themselves), led 
to the reimposition of Israeli sanctions. Hamas daimed responsi- 
bility for the attack, and the Israeli Prime Minister immediately 
renewed his demand that ^e Palestinian authorities should take 
effective action against tiie ‘terrorist infrastructure’, referring to 
Arafat’s willingness to embrace Hamas representatives in August. 

The visit to the Middle East in September 1997 by the US 
Secretary of State failed to reactivate the peace process. During 
her visit, Albright reportedly stated that Israel should halt the 
construction of Jewish settlements on Arab lands, cease confisca- 
tions of land and the demolition of Arab dwellings, and end its policy 
of conflicting Palestinian identily documents. At the same time, 
she endorsed Netanyahu’s demand that the Palestinian authorities 
should Ce more effective measures to suppress the military wing 
of Hamas. (In late September the Israeli authorities claimed to have 
traced the origin of four of the five Hamas members responsible for 
the bomb attack in Jerusalem earher in the month to the West 


istration at the Israeli Government's apparently provocative acts 
was demonstrated Albright’s criticism of Netanyahu’s decision, 
announced in late September 1997, to permit the construction of 
300 new homes for cfewish settlers in Efrat in the West Bank. 
According to some observers, the decision reduced US-Israeli rela- 
tions to meir lowest point since Netanyahu’s election in May 1996. 

On 28 September 1997 it was announced that, as a result of US 
diplomacy, Israeli and Palestinian officials had amed to recom- 
mence negotiations in early October. The first round of talks, sched- 
uled to begin on 6 October, would reportedly focus on the outstanding 
issues of the Oslo accords, in particular the opening of an airport 
and seaport facflities in the Gaza Strip, the establishment of a safe 
corridor linking the Gaza Strip with the West Bank, and the release 
of Palestinian prisoners being detained by the Israeli authorities. A 
second round of talks was to commence on 13 October, at which the 
participants were to address the issues of security co-operation 
between the Palestinian and the Israeli authorities; the long-delayed 
redeployment of Israeli armed forces from the West Bank; Israeli 
expansion and construction of settlements; and questions pertaining 
to^al status’ negotiations. 

In late Septemoer 1997 it was reported that the Palestinian 
authorities had closed some 16 institutions— mainly providers of 
social welfare services— with links to Hamas, and arrested ‘scores’ 
of its officials since tiie recent suicide bombing m Jerusalem. Hamas 
officials who remained at liberty, however, insisted that the organ- 
ization’s campaign against Israeli civilian targets would continue. 
In particular, the attempted assassination in the Jordanian capital, 
Amman, in late September of Khalid Meshaal, the head of the 
Hamas political bureau in Jordan, provoked warnings of retaliation 
both before and after official confirmation that agents of the Israeli 
security service, Mossad, had been responsible for the attack. In 
order to secure the release of its agents by the Jordanian authorities, 
Israel was obliged, on 1 October, to free (together with other Arab 
political prisoners) Sheikh Ahmad Yassin, the founder and spiritual 
leader of Hamas, who had been sentenced to life imprisonment in 
Israel in 1989 for complicity in attacks on Israeli soldiers. As 
had been widely predicted, Israel’s release of Sheikh Yassin into 
Jordanian custody was swiftly followed by his return, on 6 October 
1997, to Gaza, where his presence further complicated co-operation 
between the Israeli and the Palestinian authorities on security 
issues. The return of Sheikh Yassin to Gaza, where he received 
an enthusiastic welcome from the local population, also prompted 
speculation concerning the possible benefits which the Pmestmian 
leadershto might derive from increased political co-operation with 
Hamas. Ilowever, it appeared in late October that Yassin, while 
prepared to promote Palestinian unite, would not approve the 
acceptance of even the original terms of the Oslo Agreement. 

On 7 October 1997 talks resumed between Palestinian and Israeli 
negotiators on the outstanding issues of the Oslo Agreement, and 
on the following day the Palestinian President and the Israeli Prune 
Minister held tneir first meeting for eight months at the Erez check- 
point between Israel and the Gaza Strip. In mid-November, however, 
the talks remained deadlocked. 

In early December 1997, following further US pressure, it was 
reported that the IsraeK Cabinet had agreed in principle to withdraw 
troops firom an unspecified area of West Bank territory. Some two 
weeks later, however, it remained uncertain whetoer Netanyahu 
would be able to persuade intransigent elements within his Govern- 
ment to endorse this decision. In early January 1998 the US Special 
Envoy to the Middle East, Dennis Ross, visited Israel in a further 
attempt to break the deadlock reading the redeployment of Israeli 
armed forces from the West Bank. However, in the second week of 
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January the Israeli Government declared that it would not conduct 
such a redeployment until the Palestinian authorities had fulfilled 
a series of conditions. Among these were requirements that the 
Palestinian leadership should make a ‘systematic and effective* 
effort to counter terrorism; that it should reduce the strength of its 
secimty forces from 40,000 to 24,000; and that the Pdestmian 
National Charter should be revised to recognize e^lidtly IsraeFs 
right to exist. Palestinian officials maintained that these conditions 
had already been met when the agreement regar ding tiie withdrawal 
of Israeli forces firom Hebron was concluded one year earlier. There 
was further evidence of a hardening of the Isra el i position prior to 
a summit meeting, scheduled to take place in Washington, DC, in 
the third week of January. The Israeli Cabinet issued a communiqud 
detailing Vital and national interests’ in the West Bank which it 
was not prepared to relinquish. The document asserted that Israel 
would, among other areas, retain control of the territoiy surrounding 
the Jerusalem region. In total, areas listed as Vital and natioS 
interests’ to Israel amounted to some 60% of all West Bank territoiy. 

On 20 January 1998 President Clinton held discussions with the 
Israeli Prime Minister in Washir^n, DC. During the course of the 
talks it was reported that the USA was seeking to persuade I^el 
to effect a second withdrawal of its armed forces firom some 12% of 
the West Bank over a period of 80 days, in exchange for increased 
co-operation on securiiy issues by the Palestinian authorities. On 
25 January, however, Mahmud ^bas reported that direct contacts 
between the Palestinian delegation smd the Israeli Prime Minister 
had collapsed. President Arafat was reported to be seeking to 
convene an Arab summit meeting to discuss the deadlocked Middle 
East peace process. 

In early March 1998 it was reported that Israeli armed forces had 
seized a consignment of weapons that was being smuggled from 
Jordan across the Dead Sea, prompting speculation that the PNA 
had begun to store arms in preparation for armed conflict with 
Israel in the event of an irrevocable coUapse of the peace process. 
On 11 March widespread rioting erupted among Palestinians in the 
West Bank, following the shooting, by Israeli soldiers, of three 
Palestinian workers at a military che^-point, apparently as the 
result of a misunderstanding. 

In late March 1998 it emerged that the USA planned to present 
new proposals regarding the withdrawal of Israeli armed forces at 
separate meetings between the US Secretary of State and Arafat 
and Netan;^u m Europe. On 26 March Dennis Ross arrived in 
Jerusalem in order to present details of the latest US initiative. 
Although no details had officially been made public, it appeared 
that the US proposals would involve an Israeh withdrawn from 
slightly more thaia 13% of West Bank territory, and a su^nsion of 
settlement construction in return for further ^orts by the PNA to 
combat organizations, such as Hamas, engaged in campai^ of 
violence against Israeli targets. President ^aiat sou^t an Israeli 
withdrawal from a further 30% of West Bank territory, but there 
were indications that he might be mepared to accept an initial 
withdrawal from some 13% of the West Bank. However, it was 
evident that, even if agreement could be reached between the two 
sides, the issue of whether a subsequent withdrawal should take 
place prior to the commencement of flnal status’ negotiations 
remained far more contentious. In any case, the Israeh Cabinet 
rdected the reported details of the new US initiative. At the end of 
March US Secretary of State Albright stated that the peace process 
was on the vei^e of collapse, and indicated that the USA was 
considering ending its involvement as a mediator. 

In late April 1998 it emerged that the EU was seeking to play a 
greater role in the stalled Middle East peace process. On 20 April 
it was reported that, during a visit to Gaza City, the British Prune 
Minister, Tony Blair, had obtained the agreement of President 
Arafat to attend a conference in London, based on the most recent 
US initiative for restarting the peace process. A summit meeting 
hosted by Blair and attended by Net^yahi^ Arafat and the IJS 
Secretary of State, took place in early M!ay . At its inclusion Albrig ht 
invited Netanyahu and Arafat to attend a summit meeting with US 
President Clmton in Washington, DC, on 12 May. The USA had 
reportedly proposed that the parties could proceea to Anal status’ 
negotiations as soon as the scope of the next Israeli withdrawal from 
the West Bank had been agreed. However, the Israeli Goveminent 
subsequently rgected the US initiative in advance of Cliiiton’s direct 
participation. ^Wther discussions in mid-May, involving the US 
Secretary of State, achieved no progress. 

In early June 1998 the details of the latest US initiative were 
unofficially disclosed in the Israeli press. Israel would have to agm 
to ho significant expansion’ of Jewish settlements and relmquish 
slightly more than 13% of West Bank territory over a period of 
12 weeks in exchange for increased Palestinian co-operation. The 
adoption by the Israeli Cabinet, in late June 1998, of a plan to 
extend the boundaries of Jerusalem and construct homes there for 
a fiirther Im. people prompted incredulity at the US Department 
of State, nnH accusations by Palestinian officials that the proposal 
amounted to a cte facto annexation of territories that were officially 
subject to Anal status’ talks. It was subsequently reported that the 


Tgraeb Government was considering holding a popular rrferendum 
on a further withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from West Bank ter- 
ritory. 

On 7 July 1998 the United Nations General Assembly, in defiance 
of objections frxjm the USA and Israel, approved a resolution, by a 
vote of 124-4, to upgrade the status of the rLO at the UN. The new 
provision allows the PLO to participate in debates, to co-spqnsor 
resolutions, and to raise points of order during discussions on Middle 
Eastern af&urs. 

On 19-22 July 1998 Israeli and Palestinian delations held direct 
negotiations for the first time since March 1997. They discussed the 
most recent US initiative to reactivate the peace process, which had 
been disclosed in Jime, but the proposal was deemed unacceptable 
by the Israelis. In late August Netanyahu was reported to have 
presented a compromise plan to his Cabinet, whereby Israel would 
effect a full redeployment from a further 10% of the West Bank 
and a partial withdrowal fr:om 3% of the Judaean desert Arafat 
cautiou^ welcomed the plan on the following day. In late September 
Netamrahu and Arafat met for the first time since October 1997, at 
the White House in Washington, DC, and agreed to participate in 
a peace conference in the U1& in the following month. The summit 
meeting, also attended by US President Bill Clinton, be^ at the 
Wye Plantation, Maryland, on 15 October 1998 (see the chapter on 
Israel), and culminated in the signing, on 23 October, of the Wye 
Memorandum (see Documents on Palestine, p. 142), which was 
intended to facilitate the implementation of the Oslo Agreement of 
September 1995. 

under the terms of the Wye Memorandmn, which was to be 
implemented within three months of its signing, Israel was to 
trsisfer a further 13.1% of West Bank territory fix)m exclusive 
Israeli control to joint Israeli-Palestinian control. An additional 14% 
of the West Bank was to be transferred firomjoint Israeli-Palestinian 
control to exclusive Palestinian control. The Wye Memorandum 
also stipulated that negotiations with regard to a third Israeli 
redeployment (under the terms of the Osb accords) should proceed 
concurrentiy with Anal status’ talks; that the Palestinians should 
reinforce anti-terrorism measures under the supervision of the 
US Central Intelligence Agency (CIA); that the strength of the 
Palestinian police force shomd be reduced by 25%; that the Palestin- 
ians should arrest 30 suspected terron^ (a detailed list was 
attached to the text); that Israel should caiiy out the phased release 
of 750 Palestinian prisoners (including political detainees); that the 
Palestine National Council (PNC) diould annul those clauses of the 
PLO Covenant deemed to be anti-Israeli; that Gaza International 
Airport should become operational, with an Israeli security presence; 
and that an access corridor linking the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip should be onen^. 

The Memorandum was endorsed by the Israeli Cabinet on 11 
November 1998, and was approved by the Knesset on 17 November. 
Three days later Israel redeployed its armed forces from about 500 
sq km of the West Bank. Of this area, some 400 sq km came under 
emusive Palestinian control for both civil and security afESairs. In 
the remaining 100 sq km the PNA assumed responsibfiity for civil 
affairs, while Israel retained control over security. At the same time, 
Israel released some 250 Palestinian prisoners (although a majority 
were non-political prisoners) and signed a protocol for the open^ 
of Gaza International Airport. Israel retained the rig^t to decide 
which airlines could use the airport, which was officially inaugurated 
by President Arafat on 24 November. However, implementation of 
the Wye Memorandum did not proceed smoothly, with mutual 
accusations of failure to observe its terms. 

In the weeks prior to a visit to Israel and the (jaza Strip by the 
US President on 12-15 December 1998, violent clashes erupti^ in 
Ihe West Bank between Palestinians and Israeli security forces. 
One cause of the unrest was a decision by the Israeli Cabinet to 
suspend further releases of Palestinian prisoners under the terms 
of tne Wye Memorandum, and its insistence that Palestinians con- 
victed of killing Israelis, together with members of Hamas and 
Islamic Jihad, would not be freed. On 14 December, meanwhile, in 
the presence of President Clinton, the PNC voted to annul articles 
of the Palestinian National Charts which were deemed to be anti- 
Israeli. While the Israeli Prime Minister welcomed the vote, he 
insisted that several further conditions had to be met before Israel 
would further implement its commitments under the Wye Memo- 
randum. At a summit meeting between the US President, Netanyahu 
and Arafat at the Erez check^int between Israel and the Gaza Strip 
on 15 December, Netanyahu reiterated Israel’s stance regarding the 
release of Palestinian prisoners (see above). He farther demanded 
that the Palestinians should cease incitement to violence and for- 
mally relinquish plans unilaterally to declare Palestinian statehood 
on 4 May 1999, the original deadline as established by the Oslo 
accords. (On 14 November 1998 Arafat had reasserted his intention 
to dedare statehood on that date, which in 1999 he repeatedly 
insisted was ‘sacred’.) At the conclusion of the meeting Netanyahu 
announced that Israel would not proceed with the second scdiecluled 
redeployment of its armed forces (under the Wye agreement) on 18 
December 1998, claiming once again that the Palestinians had failed 
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to honoTir their commitments. On 20 December the Israeli Cabinet 
voted to suspend implementation of the Wye Memorandum. 

In early .fanuary 1999 President Arafat was stiU assessirg his 
options concerning a declaration of Palestinian independence. Inere 
were Indications that remonstrances from the Israeli Government 
and intense international pressure had prompted the Palestinian 
leader to consider a postponement of any unilateral declaration of 
statehood. In particular, the USA, the countries of the EU, Egypt 
and Jordan had requested that Arafat delay any declaration, at 
least until after the Israeli elections, s^eduled for 17 May. More- 
over, Arafat apparently considered that making such a declaration 
duriijg the Israeli election campaign might actually strengthen 
Netanyahu’s chances of re-election. Late in the month j^afat in- 
dicated that he might postpone a declaration of Palestinian state- 
hood if he received certain assurances from Israel and ^e 
international community, notably the USA and European Union 
(EU), particularly with regard to the question of settlement expan- 
sion. During a tour of several European countries, Arafat was 
counselled by EU governments that a declaration of statehood cordd 
well result in victory in the Israeli elections for those parties which 
rejected the Oslo peace process outright. In a further attempt to 
influence the Palestinian leader, in the second week of February 
the German Vice-Chancellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Joseph 
Fischer, headed an official EU delegation that visited several Middle 
Eastern capitals. Their visit to the Palestiman territories coincided 
with mounting controversy over the provision of EU funding to the 
Palestinian authorities. (In late April the European Parnament 
accused both its Commission and the PNA of financial mismanage- 
ment, while the Commission denied reports that funds intended for 
housing projects in Gaza had been used to build luxury apartments 
for associates of Arafat.) Meanwhile, at the end of January it was 
reported ^at more than 80% of deputies in the PLC were opposed 
to a unilateral declaration of Palestinian statehood on 4 May. 
In mid-Mardh Arafat embarked on a further round of intensive 
mtemational missions of diplomacy, beginning with a tour of Gulf 
states and further visits to European capitals. On 23 March he met 
privately with President Clinton in Washington, DC. During the 
meeting it was reported that the US President had promised to 
press Israel for flnal status’ negotiations to be commenced soon 
after the elections of 17 May. Meanwhile, at a summit meeting in 
Berlin, (jermany, on 26 March, EU leaders issued their firmest 
commitment to date to support the creation of an independent 
Palestinian state. The ‘Berhn Declaration’ called on Israel to con- 
clude flnal status’ talks with the Palestinians within one year, and 
insisted that ‘the creation of a democratic, viable, peaceful sovereign 
Palestinian state on the basis of the existing a^eements and 
through negotiations would be the best guarantee of Israel’s security 
and I^el’s acceptance as an equal pa^er in the region’. 

As the deadline for a final ciecision regarding the 4 May 1999 
declaration approached, it became increasingly apparent that Arafat 
would be forced to capitulate under the weimt of both international 
and domestic opinion. During April the Palestinian leader had 
completed an exhausting world tour, visiting, among other countries, 
Canada, Turkey, Russia, China, India, Egypt and Jordan. In late 
^ril PLO diief ne^tiators Mahmud Abbas and Saeb Erakat visited 
Washington, DC, m order to secure certain assurances fix)m the 
USA in return for an extension of the Oslo deadline. On 27 April 
the PLO Central Council, together with Hamas representatives, 
met in Gaza for final discussions. On 29 April the Council announced 
a postyonement of any declaration on statehood until after the 
Israeli elections. The announcement was welcomed by Israel, the 
USA, and EU and Arab states; however, many Palestinians in the 
West Bank, Gaza Strip and Eak Jerusalem demonstrated violently 
against the PLO’s decision. 

Palestinians extended a cautious welcome to Ehud Barak’s victory 
over Netanyahu in the Ifflraeh premiership elections of 17 May 1999 
(see chapter on Israel). PNA officials immediately urged Barak to 
break the deadlock in the Middle East peace process. However, in 
his victory address on 18 May, the new Israeli Prime Minister 
insisted that he would not offer the Palestinians any fundamental 
concessions, prompting the Palestinian leadership to revise its 
expectations of immediate progress. After the elections there was a 
Palestinian consensus that a halt to Israel’s programme of settle- 
ment e3q)ansion in the Israeli-occupied territories (which Palestin- 
ians maintain is part of an attempt to predetermine the ‘final status’ 
borders) must be a precondition for any meaningful resumption of 
the peace process. On 3 June Palestinians in the West Bank declared 
a ‘day of rage’ agmnst continuing settlement esq)ansion there; the 
mass demonstrations, which were particularly violent in Hebron, 
followed an announcement in late May that the population of the 
West Bank’s largest Jewish settlement, Ma’aleh Edomin, was to be 
exuded from 25,000 to 50,000 settlers. 

The first direct meeting between Prime Minister Barak and Arafat 
was held at the Erez cne^-point on 11 July 1999. Despite the 
seeming relaxed nature of the talks and the met that both leaders 
repeated their commitment to restarting the peace process, Arafat 
was reported to have been alarmed by Barb’s apparent opposition 


to full implementation of the Wye Memorandum, his evasiveness 
on the issue of settlements and his seeming preoccupation with the 
Syrian track of the peace process (see below). During the second 
meeting between the Israeh and Palestinian leaders on 27 July at 
ErezVBarak angered Palestinians by seeking to win Arafefs 
approval to postpone implementation of the Wye aCTeement until it 
could be combined with flnal status’ negotiations (thereby implying 
a delay in further redeployments of Israeli armed forces of 15 
months). On 1 August Barak promised to bring forward the release 
of 250 Palestinian prisoners if Arafat agreed to a postponement. On 
the same day, however, talks between the Israeli and Palestinian 
delegations broke doym when Arafat rejected the Israeli position, 

Amr,^!o%clare there to be a ‘major crisis’ in the peace talks with 
Israel. Discussions were resumed in mid-Atmust, when Israel agreed 
to pursue implementation of the Wye Memorandum, and on 4 
September Bsikk and Arafat signed the Sharm esh-Sheikh Memo- 
randum (or Wye Two accords— see Documents on Palestine, p. 144), 
in the presence of US Secretary of State Albright and President 
Mubarak of Egypt. Under the terms of the Memorandum (which 
outlined a revised timetable for implementation of the outstanding 
provisions of the Wye agreement), on 9 September Israel released 
some 200 Palestinian ‘security* prisoners; on the following day Israel 
effected the transfer of a further 7% of West Bank territory to 
PNA control. 

A ceremonial opening of ‘final status’ talks between Israel and 
the Palestinians took place at the Erez check-point on 13 September 
1999; shortly afterwards details emerged of a secret meeting 
between the Israeli and Palestinian leaders to discuss an agenda for 
such talks. However, on 8 October the Pdestinians’ chief negotiator, 
Yasser Abd ar-Rabbuh, warned that the PNA would boycott ‘final 
status’ talks unless Israel ended its pro^amme of settlement expan- 
sion. In mid-October Barak, also unaer pressure from left-wing 
poups in Israel, responded by dismantlmg 12 ‘settlement outposts’ 
in the West Bank wmch he deemed to be illegal (see the chapter on 
Israel). Meanwhile, on 16 October Israel released a further 151 
Palestinian prisoners, under the terms of Wye Two. The inaugur- 
ation of the first ‘safe passage’ between the West Bank and the (Saza 
Strip took place on 2o October. The opening had been delayed by 
almost a month owing to a dispute between the Israeh and Pales- 
tinian authorities over security arr^ements for the 44-km route, 
which linked the Erez check-point in the Gaza Strip to Hebron in 
the West Bank. Israel asserted that it would maintain almost 
complete control over the so-called ‘southern’ route, as weU as 
deciding which PalestinianB would be permitted to use it. Also on 
25 October the killing of a Palestinian street vendor by an Israeli 
soldier resulted in several days of violence between Palestinians 
and Israeli security forces in the West Bank town of Bethlehem, in 
which 32 Palestinians were reportedly injured. 

‘Final status’ negotiations between Israel and the PNA com- 
menced in Ramallah on 8 November 1999, following a summit 
meeting held on 2 November in Oslo, Norway, between Arafat, 
Barak and US President Clinton. The opening of ‘final status’ talks 
had been threatened when, on 7 November, three bombs exploded 
in northern Israel. (Israel claimed that Hamas was responsible, 
since the attack followed an alleged warning by the organization’s 
military wing that it would intensity its activities in protest at 
Israel’s settlement policies.) A further redeployment of Israeli armed 
forces from 5% of tiie West Bank, scheduled for 15 November, was 
postponed owing to disagreement over the areas to be transferred 
(see the chapto on Israel). Relations between the two sides worsened 
when on 6 December Palestiman negotiators walked out of ‘final 
status’ talks after demanding that Israel should end inomediately 
its policy of settlement expansion. The announcement came amid 
reports tiiat settlement activity had intensified under Barak’s prem- 
iership. On the foUowing day the Israeli Prime Minister, apparently 
in respo:^e to US pressure, announced a halt to settlement construc- 
tion while the negotiations regarding a Framework Agreement 
on Permanent Staus (or FAPS) were proceeding. However, the 
Palestinians continued to demand the complete cessation of Jewish 
settlement building. On 21 December Arafat held talks in Ramallah 
with Barak, who was the first Israeli premier to hold peace discus- 
sions in Palestinian territoiy. At the end of the month Israel released 
some 26 Palestinian ‘security* prisoners as a ‘gesture of goodwill’. 

On 6-7 January 2000 Isra^ armed forces withdrew from a further 
5% of the West Bank, under the terms of Wye Two; 2% of the land 
was transferred from partial Palestinian control (Area B) to complete 
Palestinian control (Area A), while 3% shifted from Israeli control 
(Area C) to Area B. However, Israel announced on 16 January that 
a third redeployment from 6.1% of the territory (scheduled to take 
place on 20 January, according to the Wye Two accords) would be 
postpoiied by three weeks until Barek had returned from peace 
talks with Syria in the USA. It was reported that the delay was due 
to disagreements over Arab vill^es on the outskirts of Jerusalem. 
During a meeting with Arafat in Tel-Aviv on 17 January, Barak 
was reported to nave proposed that the deadline for reaching a 
FAPS be postponed for two months. Meanwhile, the explosion of a 
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bomb in Hadera, northern Israel, wounding 16 people, appeared 
to be a fiirther attempt by Palestiniau^tants to disrupt the 
peace process. 

The approval by the Israeli Cabinet of a withdrawal of its troops 
from a sparsely-populated area of the West Bank led Palestinian 
n^tiators to break off the discussions in early February 2000. On 
3 February neace talks held between Arafat and Barak at the Erez 
crossing broke down acrimoniously, leading Palestinian officials to 
speak of a Veal crisis'. It was reported that Arafat had been angered 
by an Israeli map showing the proposed redeployment from a further 
6.1% of the West Bank, which included none of the Arab villages 
situated near East Jerusalem (as Arafat had anticipatedXbut 
instead showed various pockets of land in the north and south 
of the territory. On 6 February the PNA announced that it was 
suspending peace talks with Israel. Two visits to the region by 
Dennis Ross later in that month failed to break the deadlock, and 
both sides acknowledged that the 13 February deadline to reach a 
framework ag^ment would elapse. On 8 February the PLO issued 
a document listing issues previously agreed by Israel which it 
claimed had not been implemented. On the following day, the 
s umma ry of a report on the methods of interrogation used by 
Israel's security sendees, Shin Bet, during the Palestinian intifada 
(1988-92) was published in Israel for "me first time The report 
acknowledged that Shin Bet had carried out the ‘systematic torture’ 
of Palestinian detainees and admitted that the treatment of pris- 
oners was especially severe in the Gaza Strip. On 2 March four 
members of Hamas^ military wing were killed in the Israeli Arab 
town of Tayibbah by Israeli security forces, who daimed that the 
men were plotting suicide bomb attadm inside Israel. Addressing the 
Palestinian Legislative Council (PLC) on 7 March, Yasser Arafat's 
assertion that ^000 is the year of the Palestinian state ... it is the 
year of holy Jerusalem as our capital’ led to renewed fears ffiat he 
intended to declare statehood even in the absence of a peace accord 
with Israel. On 19-20 March Israel released another 15 Palestinian 
‘security* prisoners. ‘Final status’ talks resumed between Israel and 
the PNA on 21 March, and on the same day the redeployment of 
Israeli troops from a further 6.1% of the West Bank was carried 
out, induding villages near RamaUah, Hebron, Jericho and Jenin. 

In late February 2000 the French IVime Minister, lionel Jospin, 
made what became a highly controversial visit to the Palestinian 
self-rule areas. At a press conference in Jerusalem on 24 February 
Jospin had dted He^oUah’s resistance in southern Lebanon (q.v.) 
as an example of ‘terrorist attacks’. Despite advice to &e conti^, 
on 26 February the French premier undertook an offidal visit to 
Birzeit University in the West Bank, where the Human Rights 
Centre was established partly with French funding. During a lecture 
at the university, Jospm refiised to retract his remarks concerning 
Hezbollah. After leaving the campus he was pelted with stones and 
assailed with abuse from angry Pdestinians. The inddent developed 
into a major confrontation between the PNA and Palestinian dvil 
sodety. .^afat apologized profusely to Jospin, the PNA’s foreign 
guest and crudal European ally, and likened the stone-throwers to 
tne ‘forces of darkness\ The Palestinian President also unleashed 
his police and security services against the last independent uni- 
versity in the West Bank and Gaza. Over the next week some 120 
students were rounded up and detained without charge. Several 
were allegedly tortured, according to human rmhts groups moni- 
toring events. Furthermore, on 29 February the PNA chief of police, 
Ghazi al-Jabali, decreed that henceforth marches, rallies and public 
meetings would require prior approval firom the police, a ruling that 
violated the PNA's own laws on public assembly. 

On 21 March 2000 Pope John Paul n arrived from Jordan at the 
extended five-day visit to Israel and the Palestinian 
On 15 February an ‘historic’ agreement had been 
signed in Rome, Italy, between the Vatican and the FLO which 
was intended to stren^en relations between the Roman Catholic 
Church and a fixture ^estinian entity. In the document, the Vatican 
reiterated its view that Jerusalem should be granted a special 
international status so that the rights of Chrikians, Jews and 
Muslims (especially tihe ri^t of access to their holy sites) were 
protected. It also implicitly criticized Israel for its ^‘udaization’ of 
Arab East Jerusalem, its settlement ^ansion in and around the 
city, and its gradual expulsion of the citys Palestinian inhabitants. 
Coming just a few weeks before tiie Pope's visit to the Holy Land, 
the signing of the accord signalled a bid by the PNA to pre-empt 
any attempt by Israel to use the visit to its own advanl^; this 
nii^t esplain Israel's angry response to the agreement. The visit 
9f Pope John Paul H, which the Vatican insisted was purely spiritual 
in nature, was accorded unprecedented inmortance by political and 
religious leaders, both Palestinians and Israelis. The visit to the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem was welcomed by Arafat. The 
pontiff also paid a symbolic visit to Dheisheh refugee camp, south 
of Bethlehem. There the refugees hoped that the Pope would identify 
with their enduriug plight and support their right of return to the 
towns and villages from which they were expelled in 1948. Speaking 
at the Dheisheh camp, which houses some 10,000 Petlestinian refu- 
gees, the Pope expressed his support for justice for the refugees and 



indicated that they had a ‘natural right to a homeland'. Riots 
between Palestinian youths and the police followed the pontiffs 
speech in Bethlehem, as Palestinians vented their firu^ations with 
the authorities. Pope John Paul n was handed a petition prepared 
by Palestinian institutions, intellectuals and civic leaders, calling 
on him to help end the ‘Israeli siege of Jerusalem’. Later the Pope 
visited the al-Aqsa Mosque and the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. 
Some Muslim leaders privately voiced concern at the visit, saying 
that it was to boost the stature and influence of Christianity at the 
expense of Islam. 

Following further discussions between Ehud Barak and BiU 
Clinton in Washington, DC, on 11 April 2000, it was announced 
that the Israeli premier had agreed to PNA demands for a greater 
US presence in future Israeli-Palestinian negotiations. At a meeting 
of the Israeli Cabinet in mid-April it was reported that Barak had, 
for the first time, hinted at the creation of a Palestinian entity on 
territory recently transferred to PNA control, covering 60%-70% of 
the West Bank; however, Barak placed a number of conditions on 
the formation of such an entity, which he refused to describe as a 
‘state’. On 21 April Yasser Arafat also held talks with President 
Clinton in Waslnn^n, during which Arafat reportedly asked the 
USA to intervene in order to prevent the continued expansion of 
Jewish settlements in the West Bank. 

The third round of ‘final status’ negotiations opened at the Israeli 
Red Sea port of Eilat on 30 April 2000. Palestinian negotiators 
immediately complained of the recent Israeli plan to cons^ct 174 
new housing units in the Jewish settlement of Ma'aleh Edomin. 
Following a tour of the Gulf states by the Palestinian President, on 
7 May Barak and Arafat held a crisis meeting in RamaUah, in the 
presence of US Spe<^ Co-ordinator to the Middle East Dennis 
Koss, to discuss ‘sticking and interim phase issues’. The talks were 
unsuccessful, however, and led to a furiher suspension of the peace 
process. Bar^ had reportedly proposed the transfer to full PNA 
control of three Palestinian villages (Abu Dis, al-Azariyya and as- 
Sawahra) bordering Jerusalem, on condition that the third West 
Bank redeployment be postponed (see chapter on Israel). The Pales- 
tinians, meanwhile, agreed that the new 13 May deadline for 
reaching a FAPS would not be met. 

On 15 May 2000 the Palestinian chief n^tiator, Yasser Abd ar- 
Rabbuh, resigned his post after discovering that a second round of 
‘secret’ informal talks between the PNA and Israel had been pro- 
ceeding in Stockholm, Sweden. Arafrt had apparently approved the 
talks without consult^ Abd ar-Rabbuh, who described them as an 
‘Israeli conspiracy aimed at extracting fundamental concessions 
from US’. The establishment of an alternative negotiating channel 
appeared to reflect Israel’s dissatisfaction with the promss being 
made through the official process. The Stockholm talks, which began 
in early May, were led by Ahmad Quray, Speaker of the PLC for 
the Palestinian side, and Shlomo Ben-Aj^ ime Israeli Minister for 
Public Security, on behalf of Israel Accordmg to Palestinian sources, 
the talks had been set up by Arafat and Barak at their summit 
meeting in early May. Although Abd ar-Rabbuh insisted that his 
resignation was final, it was dear that Arafat would r^ect it, as he 
had refused some resignations of discontented PNA officials in the 
past, aUowing them to continue working for his administration with 
a dear conscience. Indeed, at-Tayyib Abd ar-Rahim, Secretary to 
the PNA Presidency, informed Palestinian radio on the same day 
that Arafat rejected Abd ar-Rabbuh’s resignation and that the 
President stiU had complete confidence in ar-Rabbuh to lead 
the Palestinian del^ation in the ‘permanent status’ t alks . 

On 21 May 2000 Barak ordered the suspension of the Stodkholm 
talks, following tiie worst outbreak of violence to occur in the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strm since the rioting provoked by the Israeli 
decision to reopen the Hasmonean tuimel in 1996. On 1 May 2000 
as many as 1,000 of the 1,650 Palestinian prisoners held in Israeli 
gaols began a hunger strike. A few days later mass demonstrations 
were imtiated by Palestinians throughout the self-rule areas in 
support of the prisoners. By 16 May, a date declared by Palestmians 
to he a ‘day of rage’ (mark^ an-Nakba or ‘the catastrophe’— the 
anniversary of the foundation of the State of Israel in 1948), the 
protests had escalated into extreme violence. By the time the clashes 


veen stone-throwing Falestimans and the Israeli secunly lorces 
subsided on 18 May, seven Palestinians (including two policeman) 
were reported to have been killed and 1,000 injured; about 60 
Israelis were also wounded. On 21 May an Israeli child was badly 
hurt in a petrol bomb attack outside Jericho, which convinced Barak 
to suspend peace negotiations. The Palestinian prisoners ended 
their hunger strike at the end of May. 

For some time there had been signs that the ‘hard core’ of the 
PNA leadership, induding Arafat and his dose aides (Mahmud 
Abbas, Ahmad Quray, Nabil Amr and Muhammad Dahlan), would 
be willing to strike a deal with Israel that compromised the PNA’s 
officially stated position. There was a deep sense of anxiety among 
Palestinians that their unaccountable leadership— which had 
agreed to go to Stockholm secretly without consulting even the PNA’s 
own Cabinet— would eventually make far-reaching concessions to 
Israel, compromising fundamental rights and aspirations in ex- 
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ch^e for a nominal Palestinian state without any real substance. 
This concern was apparently what prompted Yasser Abd ar-Rabbuh 
to resign, and along with the e^losion of Palestinian anger in the 
streets of the West Bank and Gaza Strip around the time of the 
‘day of rage’ in mid-May 2000, reacted growing popular Palestinian 
hostility to the direction m which ‘final status’ negotiations were 
moving. Israeli draft maps of a future Palestinian state in the West 
Bank and Gaza were mtersected with Jewish settlements and Israeli 
roads, and there was no sign of a peace plan for Jerusalem or of a 
solution to the problem ofPalestinian refugees. However, this was 
not the only manifestation of PNA internal dissent at the ‘final 
status’ talks with Israel Marwan Barghuthi, Fatah’s leader in ^e 

from our red lines’. Other Palestinian offidS^sp)l^ut**mth unp:^ 
cedented openness against Arafat’s autocracy, including the way m 
which he was handling the ‘final status’ talks. The PNA responded 
with more arrests (see Internal Affairs, below). In mid-2000 Yasser 
Arafat stepped up his campaign against critics of his Administration, 
especially regarding the ongoing negotiations between the PNA 
and Israel 

In late May 2000 Palestinians throughout the Occupied Terri- 
tories reacted enthusiastically to HezboUah’s victory in hastening 
an Israeli withdrawal &om southern Lebanon. At the popular levd 
many people drew a comparison between the Lebanese victory 
and the Pmestinians’ rather different situation. In contrast, Arafat 
sought to nlay down Hezbollah’s achievement, apparently to secure 
favour with the Israeli Government: Arafat maintained in an inter- 
view with an Israeli television station that Israel’s withdrawal &om 
Lebanon had not been precipitated by Hezbollah resistance but 
rather by Barak’s desire to implement UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 425 (see the chapter on Israel). 

On 6 June 2000 US Secretary of State Madeleine Albright began 
a tour of Israel and the Palestinian areas, in an attempt to reinvig- 
orate the peace talks. The US Government was evidently seeking 
to increase its diplomatic efforts in preparation for hosting a summit 
meeting between Barak and Arafat prior to the expiry of President 
Clintoirs term of office in the autumn. However, even after discus- 
sions between Clinton and Arafat on 15 June in Washington, DC, 
and a further visit by Albright to the redon in late June, little 
progress was reported. On 19 June Israel released three Palestinian 

risoners as a ‘goodwill gesture’; however, Palestinian officials 

escribed the number of prisoners being breed as Verging on an 
insult* and suspended par^pation in interim phase negotiations. 
On 21 June it was reported that the PNA had ^eed to a delay in 
the latest Israeli withdrawal from the West Bank, scheduled to t^e 
place on 23 June. Diplomatic activity on the part of both the Israeli 
and Palestinian leaders intensified during the early part of July, in 
preparation for the anticipated peace s ummi t. Ar^t held discus- 
sions m Paris with President Jacques Chirac of France (the current 
holder of the EU presidency), in an attempt to obtain EU sup^rt 
for his declaration of an independent Palestinian state. On 2 July 
the Palestinian Central Council convened and, after two days of 
talks, announced that the PLO would unilaterally declare statehood 
on or before 13 September, with Jerusalem as its capital. 

On 11 July 2000 US-sponsored peace talks between Ehud Barak 
and Yasser Arafat were inaugurated by President Clinton at Camp 
David, Maryland, USA, in a renewed attempt to reach a FAPS. An 
official news bla(^-out was imposed, and thus few details emerged 
about the discussions. However, on 13 July it was reported that 
Barak and Arafat had held their firat talks in private. Arafat 
reprtedly threatened to walk out of the negotiations in protest at 
US bridgii^ proposals (which he deemed to be too close to me official 
Israeli position), but agreed to stay on at Camp David when Clinton 
withdrew the proposals. The talks mtensified on 17 July, since the 
US leader was scheduled to leave on 19 July for a summit meeting 
of the G-8 gx)up of industrialized nations in Japan. In the event, 
however, Clinton postponed his departure by one d^ in order to 
carry out renewed efforts to broker an agreement. On 19 July it 
was reported that the Israeli delegation was on the verge of leaving 
the summit, owing to deadlock between the two sides regarding the 
future status of Jerusalem and the issue of Palestinian refugees. 
On 20 July the summit was saved ftom the brink of collapse and 
both sets of negotiators agreed to remain at Camp David while 
President Clinton was in Japan. On his return, round-the-clock 
diplomatic efforts continued, but failed to break the deadlock 
regard^ future arran^ments for Jerusalem. The Camp David 
s u m mit came to an end, without agreement, on 25 July. It was 
rewrted that progress had been reached between Israel and the 
PNA regarding several issues (see the chapter on Israel), but that 
the future status of Jerusalem had proved to be the main obstacle 
to the signing of an accord. The PNA refused to accept any thing 
1^ than full Palestinian sovereimty over the city’s Islamic holy 
sites (notably the Dome of the Rod: and the al-Aqsa Mosque), wim 
E^t Jerusalem as the capital of a Palestinian ^te. Despite the 
feHure of the su mmi t, both sides, under the guidance of President 
Clinton, pledged to continue their diplomatic efforts and promised 
not to pursue ‘unilateral actions’ (apparently referring to Arafat’s 


threat to declare Palestinian statehood). On 26 July both Israeli 
and Palestinian leaders returned to the Middle East. Having first 
visited Alexandria, Effiq)t, to brief President Mubarak on the out- 
come of the talks, Armat returned to the West Bank and Gaza and 
was hailed by Palestinians as the ‘hero of Jerusalem’ for his refusal 
to grant concessions to Israel over the future of the city. Barak, 
meanwhile, returned to a more hostile reception from certain of his 
coalition partners. 

In the aftermath of the Camp David summit, during late July 
and early August 2000 Yasser Arafat undertook a tour of several 
European and Arab states (among them France, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt and the Maghreb countries), in order to explam 
what bflrf occurred duringthe talks with Israel and to discuss his 
anticipated declaration ofPalestinian statehood. During this period 
the Palestinian leader^p was angered by statements issued by 
President Clinton in which the US leader hinted at moving the US 
embassy from Tel-Aviv to Jerusalem. Arafat subsequently travelled 
to Soum Africa, Russia and several Asian states. Amid mwing 
international pressure, it emerged that the Palestinian leader had 
agreed, in principle, to a postponement of his statehood declaration, 
(fi the end of August it was reported that the PNA had set a new 
target date of 16 November.) Meanwhile, during August Israeli and 
Palestinian negotiators continued to meet m the hope of achieving 
a breakthrough r^arding the thord redeployment of Israeli armed 
forces from me \rest Bmik, as well as further prisoner releases. 
However, tensions between the two communities remained high, 
especially in Jerusalem, where several clashes were report^ 
between Palestinians and the Israeli security forces. 

In late September 2000 the West Bank and the Gaza Strip became 
engulfed in the most serious violence seen in the territories for 
many years, as Palestimans demonstrated their frustration at the 
lack of progress in the peace process with Israel and at their failure 
to achieve statehood. On 28 September Ariel Sharon, leader of 
Israel’s right-wing Likud party, visited the Temple Mount/Haram 
ash-Sharif in Jerusalem— tiie site of the al-Aqsa Mosque and the 
Dome of the Rock— flanked by Israeli security guards. Sharon’s visit 
to the Islamic holy sites provoked violent protests by stone-throwing 
Palestinians in Jerusalem, to which Israeli security forces responded 
forcefully. The clashes spread rapidly to other towns in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, and continuea mto late October, by which 
time more than 120 people had died— aU but eight of whom were 
Palestinians, including several teenagers— and several thousand 
were reportedly wounded. The plight of the Palestinians received 
considerable support fium the mtemational community, and there 
were widespread protests in other Arab capitals. On 7 October the 
UN Security Council issued a resolution condemning the ‘excessive 
use of force’ employed by the Israeli security forces against Palestin- 
ians. Meanwhile, Israel accused Arafat of failing to intervene to 
halt the violence, as members of the PNA leader’s own organization, 
Fatah, joined Hamas and other militant groups in what was increas- 
ingly referred to as a new intifada. In an attempt to prevent the 
latest Middle East crisis fi:om developing into a major regional 
conflict, a US-brokered summit meeting between Barak and Arafat 
was convened on 16-17 October at the Egyptian resort of Shaim 
esh-Sheildi, after which President Clinton announced that Israel 
and the PNA had agreed a ‘truce’ to halt the spiralling violence. 
However, amid further clashes in the Palestinian self-rule areas, 
the Arab League held an emergency summit meeting in Cairo on 
21-22 October and issued a strong condemnation of Israel’s actions 
towards the Palestinians. Barak responded by azmouncing that 
Israel was calling what he termed a ‘time-out’ on the peace process. 

Since Ehud Barak’s electoral victory in May 1999, one of Arafat’s 
principal concerns has been the Israeli concentration of efforts on 
the Leoanese and, especially, Syrian tracks of the Middle East peace 
process. This possible shift of focus away from Israeli-Palestinian 
talks, with the possibility of a breakthrough in negotiations between 
Israel and Syria, would leave the Palestinian leadership in an 
acutely vulnerable and isolated position. In mid-June Armat was 
reported to have accused both the Jordanian and Syrian leaders of 
having turned their backs on the PNA. On 3 August a political crisis 
developed after the Syrian Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence, Maj.-Gen. Mustafa Tlass, was reported to have made highly 
insulting remarks about Yasser Arafat— including a claim that 
Arafat had ‘sold Jerusalem and the Arab nation’ in peace deals 
concluded with Israel since 1993— leading to Palestiman demands 
for Tlass’ resimatioi^ and the issuing, by Fatah, of a death warrant 
against him. Following the announcement of a resumption of the 
Israeli-S^£m track of the peace process in December 1999, US and 
Israeli officials sought to reassure Arafat that negotiations on the 
Palestinian track would not be sidelined. When President Hafiz al- 
Assad of Syria died on 10 June 2000, Arafat declared tiiree days of 
mourning in the Palestinian self-rule areas for tibe man who had 
once accused him of making the ‘peace of cowards’ witib Israel. One 
critical reaction to the deam of Assad was voiced by the Palestinian 
negotiator in charge of interim talks, Saeb Erakat, who stated on 
11 June that it would be difficult for President Assad’s successor to 
be flexible in future peace talks with Israel because of Assad’s 
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uncompromisiM legacy. On 13 June Arafet attended the funeral of 
President Assad in Damascus, despite his poor relations with the 
Syrian regime. 

Palestinians reacted to the death of King Hussein of Jordan on 7 
Febmaiy 1999 with great sorrow, (Of the Kingdom’s more than 
four million inhabitants, an estimated 65% are believed to be of 
Palestinian origin.) Three days of mourning were declared in the 
Palestinian territories, while Arafat travelled to Amman to pay his 
last respects to &e man he once called a ‘Zionist agent* but later 
praised as ‘the wise m an of the Arabs’. Public grief was particularly 
apparent in the West Bank, which King Hussein had ruled for 15 
years until June 1967. For Arafat, the death of Hussein was a 
politic^ disaster; the King had frequently supported Arafat in 
of crisis, especially when the peace process with Israel appeared to 
be on the verge of collapse. Hamas leaders also paid tribute to King 
Hussein, recfiJling his efforts m Septermber 1997 to free Sh^ 
Ahmad Yassin from an Israeli jail after the failed assassination 
attempt on Khalid Meshaal (see above). Only a few days after 
Hussein’s death, on 12 February 1999, Arafat surprised many 
Jordanians by proposing the establishment of a Palestinian- 
Jordanian confederation. The proposal (which had been put forward 
as part of a peace initiative in 1985, but was subsequently rejected 
by Hussein) was not welcomed in Jordan, where it was considered 
to be somewhat premature, given the fact that the West Bank was 
still largely occupied by Israel. 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Elections to a Palestinian Legislative Council (PLC) took place on 
20 Januiy 1996. Some 76% of the estimated Im. eligible Pai^tinian 
voters were reported to have participated in the elections, returning 
86 deputies to the 89-seat Council. Of the remaining three seats, 
one was automatically reserved for the president of the PLiD’s 
executive body ■— the Palestinian President. The remaining two 
seats were not filled at the elections of January 1996 and remained 
vacant in late 2000. The election of a Palestinian Executive President 
was held at the same time as the elections to the PLC. Yasser 
Arafat, who was opposed by one other candidate, received 88.1% of 
the votes cast in the election and took office as President on 12 
February 1996. D^uties returned to the PLC automatically became 
members of the I^C, the existing 483 members of whidi were 
subsequently permitted to return from exile by the Israeli authori- 
ties. The PLC held its first session in Gaza City on 7 March, electing 
Ahmad Quray as its Speaker. 

On 22-24 April 1996 the PNC held its 21st session in Gaza City. 
At the meeting the PNC voted to amend the Palestinian Nation^ 
Charter by annulling all of the Charter’s clauses that sought the 
destruction of the State of Israel. The PNC also voted to amend aU 
clauses contained within the Charter that were not in harmony 
with an a^eement of mutual recomtion concluded by Israel and 
the PLO in September 1993. On the final day of its meeting the 
PNC elected a new Executive Committee. In May 1996 it was 
reported that President Arafat had appointed the members of a 
Palestinian Cabinet. The appointments were approved by the PLC 
in July. 

In late April 1997 President Arafat’s audit office reported the 
misappropriation by PNA ministers of some US $326m, of public 
funds. Khalid al-Qidram, the General Prosecutor of the PNA, who 
promptly resigned in response to the findings of the audit office, 
was reportedly placed under house arrest in early June. At the end 
of July a parhamentazy committee, appointed by Arafat to conduct 
an inquiry into the affair, condudea that the Cabinet should be 
dissolved and that some of its members should be prosecuted. In 
early August t^e Cabmet submitted its resi^tion, but this was 
not accepted by Yasser Arafat until December. However, the Cabinet 
was to remain in office in a provisional capacity until new ministerial 
appointments were made in early 1998. There was further disnm- 
tion to the Cabinet in March and April 1998, following the deaths 
of the Minis ter of Tourism, Elias Furayz, and the Minister of Awqaf 
(Religious Endowments), Hassan Tahboob. Arafat’s long-awaited 
new Cabinet was announced on 5 August and was promptly de- 
nounced 1^ all sides. Only one prominent minister had been removed 
from the Cfabinet, many others aissuming alternative responsibilities 
or becoming mini sters of state without portfolios. (The size of the 
Cabinet w£is increased significant ly by the appointment of a number 
of PLC members to minister-of-state status.) Deroite the immediate 
resignations of the newly-appointed Ministers of Higher Education 
(Hanan Ashrawi) and Agriculture (Abd al-Jawad Saleh), on 10 
August the new Cabmet was approved by 56 votes to 28 in the PLC. 
Although the Cabinet was criticized by officials of the principal 
international organizations granting funds to the PNA, in November 
donors agreed to grant the PNA more than $3,000m., to be disbursed 
over the next five years. 

In addition to persistent allegations of corruption within the PNA, 
President Arafat himself has been the target of criticism from within 
the Palestinian leadership, which has accused him of autocraty. In 
October 1997 Haider Abd ash-Shafi, who had played a prominent 


role in the peace negotiations with Israel and who was reportedly 
held in V»igb popular esteem, resigned in protest at the style of 
Arafat’s leadership and at the way in which talto with Israel were 
being conducted. It was reported in mid-November that pot^tial 
successors to Aiafat had initiated politicfid manoeuvres amid en- 
during rumours that the President was in poor health. Among those 
cited as possible successors were Djibril Rgqoub, the head of the 
Palestinian preventive security services in the West Bank, and 
Muhammad Dahlan, his counterpart in the Gaza Strip. It has 
frequently been claimed that the Pmestinian security forces resort to 
intimidation and torture in their treatment of Palestinian detainees. 
Such allegations were contained in a report published by the US- 
based Human Rights Watch in mid-1998. In Februa^, in its a n nua l 
report, the Palestinian Independent Commission for Citizens’ Rights 
accused security personnel of the mistreatment of prisoners in 
Palestinian jails. In the same month the results of the first census 
conducted, in December 1997, by the Palestinifiin authorities were 
released. 

In March 1998 the PLC threatened to organize a vote of ‘no 
confidence’ in President Arafat’s leadership, in protest at alleged 
corruption within the PNA, the long delay in approval of the 1998 
budget and the failure to hold locS government elections. There 
was speculation that the PNA had postponed these elections because 
it feared that they would reveal widespread dissatisfaction over the 
lack of progress in the peace process with Israel. The PLC renewed 
its threat in mid-1998 in an ultimatum to the Palestinian President 
and the Cabinet, demanding that they respond to allegations of 
corruption and mismanagement and approve budget proposals for 
1998 within two weeks. 

In February 1998 President Arafat took firm action to suppress 
popular demonstrations in support of Iraq, whidi had exposed itself 
to threats of military action by the USA in the dispute over UN- 
conducted weapons inspections (see the chapter on Iraq). It was 
reported that many members of Arafat’s own political movement, 
Fatah, had been arrested for disregarding a ban on such demonstra- 
tions, and that the publication andbroadcasting of reports in support 
of President Saddam Hussain of Iraq had been forbidden. 

In March 1998 US officials reportedly confirmed that the US CIA 
was assisting the Palestinian security forces in the spheres of 
espionage, izuormation^atheiing and interrogation, in an attempt 
to reassure the Israeli (Government of their ability to take effective 
action against poups involved in attacks on Israeli targets. Later 
in the month the death, in mysterious circumstances, of Muhi ad- 
Din Sharif, the second-highest ranking member of the military wing 
of Hamas, the Izz ad-Din Qassim Brigades, prompted accusations 
by Hamas of PNA collusion with Israeli security forces in his murder, 
and fears that a new wave of retributive bomb attacks would be 
unleashed against Israeli targets. However, a succession of con- 
fiicting accusations and confessions surrounding Sharifs murder 
(including a number which alleged that it was the result of an 
internal dispute among the organization’s leadership) appeared to 
defuse the immediate tensions in the region. In April Hamas’ polit- 
ical leader in Jordan retracted the allegation that the PNA had 
collaborated with Israel. In the same month it was reported that 
Hamas had become the dominant political force in Palestinian 
universities, where the organization claimed to command tiie alle- 
giance of some 40% of students. 

In August 1998 the Palestinian Ministry of the Interior dissolved 
the Palestinian Ahd Party, the Palestinian Labour Party, the Ahrar 
Party and the Popular Forces party, claiming tiiat, as small individ- 
ual entities which were unsuccessful in the previous legislative 
elections, the mups were not financially viable. Accordmg to a 
spokesman at the Ministry of the Interior, it was planned to merge 
small parties with similar ideologies, in order to increase activity. 

Meanwhile, during September 1998 the PNA chief negotiator at 
the peace process talks and Minister of Local Government, Saeb 
EraJmt, and the PNA Minister of State for the Environment, Yousuf 
Abu S^eh, were both persuaded by Arafat to withdraw their 
resignations, tendered in protest at inefficiency and incompetence 
withm the PNA. On 19 October the PLC reconvened alter the 
summer recess; topics of discussion included problems in the health 
service, increased instances of illegal water tapping owing to the 
continuing drought, and further accusations of financml mismanage- 
ment by the PNA (some US $70m. in customs revenues was alleged 
to have been collected at border crossings but never deposited in 
the PNA treasury). 

On 24 October 1998, shortly after the signing of the Wye Memo- 
randum, the PNA detained 11 journalists for attemptiim to obtain 
an interview with the spiritual leader of Hamas, Sheikh Ahmad 
Yassin (who was placed under house arrest on 29 October). On the 
same day the Palestinian authorities also arrested the outspoken 
al-Asqa cleric Sheikh Hamid Bitawi and Islamic Jihad’s chief 
spokesman for publicly criticizing the Wye agreement. In the weeks 
following the Wye agreement there was a steady erosion of press 
freedom in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip: several radio and 
television stations as well as press offices were closed down by the 
PNA, and journalists and cameramen were imprisoned for crimes 
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r angp n g frnTn *A nHflng p riTig fho TinfinTifll tn rp.pnrtin g MllegaV all seven of the pohtical organizations, as Well as H amas and 

demonstrations. There was also a marked increase in self-censorsmp Palestine Liberation Front (PLF). The Damascus-based opposition 

in the pro-government printed and electronic media and at the PNA- groups held a similar meeting in late September, 

controlled radio and television stations. In tfllTcR in Cairo on 22-23 August, Yasser Arafat and the DPLP 

The PNA*s human rights record remained a major concern for Secretaiy-General, Naif Hawatmeh, agreed to set aside their differ- 

Palestinians in 1999. In Januaiy the PLC approved a motion urging ences over the Oslo peace process and to co-ordinate ^eir positions 

an end to political detention and the release of aJl those imprison^ on the ‘final status’ issues; it was their first meetii^ since 1993. The 

on exclusively political charges. (The motion daoaanded the forma- head of the PLO Political Department, Faruq Qaddumi, conducted 

tion of a special committee to assess the case of every political further discussions with DFLP officials in Damascus on 2 November 

prisoner in the Palestiman territories and submit recommendations 1999. Meanwhile, it was reported in early September of that year 

as to which prisoners should be released; this committee was duly that the leader of the PFLP, George Habash, had decided to resign, 

appointed on 16 February, and was to be headed by the Minister of (Habash resigned the pa^ leadership on 27 ^ril 2000 and on 8 

Justice.) The PNA responded to the PLC’s immediate demands by July his deputy, Abu Ali Moustafa, was elected as his successor.) 

releasing 37 political prisoners (36 Islamists and one member of the On 28 September 1999 representatives of Fateh and the PFLP met 

PopularFVont for the Liberation of Palestine— PFLP). However, on in Amman, Jordan. Although the two parties failed to reach an 

24 January scores of detainees linked to Hamas and TglRTYiir Jihad agreement on the PFLP’s participation in ‘final status’ talks, they 

began a hunger strike in Jericho and Nablus, in protest at their issued a joint statement calling on all PLO factions to take part in 

continued detention without trial by the Palestinian authorities. an upcoming PLO Central Council session to discuss o^anizational 

Du ring early mid-February thousands of Palestinians— mostly matters. Qaddumi continued discussions with PFLP leaders in 
Hamas supporters— demonstrated in support of the detainees. On Damascus on 2 November. At Arafat’s request, on 16 September 

6 February some 3,000 protesters marched to the PNA headquarters, Israel agreed to allow the PFLP Deputy Secretaiy-General, Abu Ali 

chanting slogans criticizing the PNA’s alleged ‘subservience to Israel Moustafa, to return to PNA-controUed areas after more t h a n 30 

and the CIA. (Under the terms of the Wye Memorandum, the CIA years in exile, in order to participate in reconciliation talks; Abu Ali 

was to monitor the PNA’s compliance with the security provisions Moustafa returned to the West Bank on 30 September. However, 

as part of a trilateral Vatchdo^ committee involving the PNA and although the Israeli Government had also reportedly granted an 

Israel; the committee was to verify the extent to ^aich the PNA entry permit to Naif Hawatmeh of the DFLP on 26 October, Hawat- 

was engaged in the arrest and trial of suspected terrorists, the meh’s ri^t of return was rescinded on 29 October, after he stated 

collection ofillegal weapons and the prevention of ‘incitement to vio- in an interview that armed struggle was leritimate as long as 

lence’.) Jewish settlements remamed m the Occupied Territories. (Earlier 

Also in February 1999 Ghazi al-Jabali, a Gaza-based chief of in the month the US Government had removed the DFLP from its 

police known as an outspoken opponent of Hamas, alleged that that official list of terrorist organizations.) On 12 October the Israeli 

organization had received some US $35m. from Iran in order to Supreme Court ruled that PLF head Muhammad ‘Abu’ Abbas was 

carry out ‘suicide bomb’ attacks against Israeli targets in order to immune from trial m Israel for the 1986 Achille Lauro hijacking 

undermine the prospects of Israeli moderates and assist Netan- (see the chapter on Israel). 

yahu’s May 1999 election campaign (see chapter on Israel). However, The Palestinian leadership continued to delay the PLO Central 

both Iran and Hamas leaders vehementiy denied the allegations. Council meeting that had been originally scheduled to take place in 

Relations between the PNA and Hamas were further strained fol- June 1999, after Barak’s election victory in Israel. On 20 September 

lowing the murder of a Palestinian intelligence oflficer in Rafah on the PNA Minister of Planning^and International Co-operation, Nabil 

1 February. On 10 March a security agent and former member of Shaath, stated that the PLO Central Council’s constitution com- 

Hamas’ nulit^ wing was sentenced to death for the attack, while mittee was still working on a preliminary draft, which would contain 

two accomplices received lengthy prison sentences. The verdict alternative versions ofarticles addressing points still open to debate 

provoked serious clashes between Pmestinian police and protesters (for example, according to Shaath, whether the future Palestinian 

in the Gaza Strip, during which two teenagjps were shot dead by state would have a parliamentmy or presidential system and 

police and Arafat was forced to curtail an omcial visit to Jordan in whether the legislature, executive and judiciary would be combined 

order to address the domestic security crisis. or separate.) Once the draft was complete, it was to be submitted 

Throughout May 1999 lawyers and jurists in the West Bank and to the Palestinian leadership for review and possibly to Palestinian 

the Gaza Strip organized a series of strikes and protests against voters in a referendum. Revisions would then be made and a new 

the alleged ‘virtual collapse of the Palestiman judicial system’. The draft submitted to legal experts for comment. On 10 October the 

protests followed an appeal made to Yasser Arafat by the head of Chief Justice of the High Court, Radwan al-Agha, abruptly ordered 

the Palestinian Bar Association, Abd ar-Rahim Abu an-Nasser, to a number of PNA judges to be transferred from their positions to 

resolve the problem of continuing lawlessness in Palestinian society, posts in the West Bank. On the following day judges there went on 

to increase the number of lawyers in the territories and improve strike in protest at the decision. Meanwhile, the Chairman of the 

their le^ training, and to appoint a new General Prosecutor of the Palestinian Public Control Commission was granted ministerial 

PNA (the post having been vacant for many months). On 19 June status, under the terms of a presidential decree. 

Zuheir as-Surani was appointed General Prosecutor. On 12 October 1999 the PNA High Court ordered the Palestinian 

Security surrounding Yasser Arafat was intensifred in early June authorities to release immediately 34 Palestinian political detainees 

1999, after a group of Palestinian dissidents calling themselves held in Nablus prison. By mid-November the PNA nad not complied. 

*the Free Officers and the Honest People of Palestine’ released a Dm^ this period the PNA faced an unusual amount of popular 
statement in which they accused leading Palestinian officials of criticism. On 17 November the Palestinian Bar Association staged 

corruption and of collaboration with Israel, and indirectly threat- a sit-in to protest against the passage of le^lation requiri^ a 

ened to assassinate the President. Nine arrests were made by the lavyer to have a notarized power of attorney before representii^ a 

security forces following the statement. client. Later in the month taxi drivers held a stAe in protest 

There was considerable criticism by Palestinian opposition ^ups against tax increases, while on 22 November Palestinians steged a 

of the Sharm esh-Sheikh Memorandum signed with Israel on 4 sit-in at tiie Palestinian Legislative Council in response to increased 

September 1999 (see above). Seven nationSfist opposition ^ups fuel prices. Others refused to pay their telephone bills after tariffi 

denounced the PNA for making more ‘gratuitous concessions’. Pales- were lowered in Israel but not in the Palestinian territories. On 

tinians in East Jerusalem observed a general strike in protest at 26-26 November there was a peaceful strike in Gaze Cite over price 

the agreement, while dozens staged a sit-in at Orient House to increases on basic ^ods, such as fiour, that are controlled by PNA 

denounce concessions by the PNA on the release of political pri- monopolies. The st&es ended on 26 November when Arafat ordered 

soners. At the same time, however, the PNA continued to encoui^e certain price reductions and price ‘caps’ and opened an invertigation 

meetings among opposition groups to agree on a unified Palestinian into the telephone c^ges. 

position on ‘final status’ issues. On 1 August a Palestinian national Such protests prompted the Chairman of the Palestinian Legisla- 

dialogue had been held in Cairo, Egypt, and included representatives tive Council, Azmi Shuaybi, on 26 November 1999 to criticize pub- 

of Fatah and the PFLP. At the end of August representatives licly the PNA’s lack offiscal monitoring and accountebilify. Shuaybi 

of nine Palestinian political factions agreed on an agenda for a claimed that the Administration was afraid of instituting a moni- 

comprehensive national dialogue. Three meetings were held in the toring process because it ‘would reveal the extent of public funds 

West Bank town of Ramallah to discuss tiie convening of such a that are goii^ missii^. He noted that the US $126m. that the 

dialogue. The first, hosted by the PLO Executive Committee on 31 Minister of Finance, Nuihammad Zohdi an-Nashashibi, claimed to 

August, was attended by tiie Arab Liberation Front (ALF), the have transferred to various ministries could not be accounted for. 

Democ^tic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP), Fatah, the Shuaybi added that a number of companies run by PNA officials 

Palestinian Democratic Union (FIDA) and the PFLP. Hamas and and that received several million doUsra in pubhc nmding did not 

I s lami c Jihad were invited to attend, but both groups dedined. (In report their profits to the PLC’s budget committee, dfliiinTTig to be 

late August the PNA had arrested several suspected activists of private companies, yet at the same time did not pay taxes, rlfliTning 

these two organizations in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip.) The to be government entei^irises. His report was followed on 27 No- 

second meeting, on 14 September, was held among FIDA, the vember by a petition signed by 20 leading Palestinian academics, 

Palestinian People’s Party (PPP) and the Palestinian Popular professionals and members of the PLC that not only accused the 

Struggle Front (PPSF). The third, on 12 October, was attended by rNA of corruption, mismanagement and abuse of power, but also 
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implicated Arafat personally. (The petition also accused Palestiman 
officials of meffectiveness in the peace talks with Israel.) The author- 
ities re^onded by lau n c hin g an immediate crack-down on Arafefs 
critics. Between 28 and 30 November PNA security services arrested, 
interrogated or placed ^der house arrest 11 of the document’s 
signatories; the other nine (all members of Fatah) were irnTm-mA 
from prosecution because of their status as members of the PLC. At 
an emergency session, convened on 1 December by Arafat in Nablus, 
PLC members voted (by 33 votes to eight, with three abstentions 
and 37 absent in protest) to condemn their ninp colleagues for 
seeking to ffivide the P^estinian people, but did not act on Arafat’s 
reported wish to derive them of their immunily. Outside the 
meeting thousands of Arafat supporters marched in solidarity with 
the PNA. Returning from the session, one of the nine PLC members 
who had signed the anti-corruption manifesto, Mouawiyyah al- 
Masri, was shot and wounded by unidentified gunmen. The attack 
appeared to be an attempt to silence criticism of Arafat’s administra- 
tion, although al-Masn vowed to pursue his campaign against 
institutional corruption. Another PLC member was detained by the 
General Intelligence Service and severely beaten for participatii^ 
in a sit-in supporting the signatories. Between 19 December and 6 
Januaiy 2000 .^afat released the 11 detainees on bail. The PNA’s 
draconian reaction to the anti-corruption petition prompted interna- 
tional condemnation: numerous statements in solidarity with the 
anti-corruption campaigners were signed by hundreds of Palestin- 
ians world-wide, and demonstrations were organized, iTirlin ling a 
rally of 5,000 protesters in Ramallah on 4 December. The DFLP, 
Hamas, Islamic Jihad and the PFLP also held a ^solidarity’ meeting 
in Gaza on 29 November to condemn the PNA response, at which 
they urged the Government to uphold fi:eedom of egression. 

In late December 1999 a dispute between the PNA and Issam Abu 
Issa, formerly director of the privately-run Palestine International 
Bank, reached crisis proportions. In late November the IWA, acting 
on rumours that Abu bsa had embezzled US $15m , had dksolved 
the bank’s board and installed its own officers. Abu Issa, a Qatari 
citizen, took refuge in Qataris diplomatic mission in Gaza to avoid 
arrest, and accused the PNA of attempting to nationalize the bank. 
When Palestinian police surrounded the mission, Qatar withdrew 
its envoy in protest. In early January 2000 the PNA agreed to let 
Abu Issa return to Qatar and to appoint an international auditing 
firm to investigate the bank case. In response, Qatar returned iti 
emissary to Gaza. 

On 10 January 2000 the PNA established a H^her Council for 
Development, to be chaired by Arafat. The Council’s role would be 
to ensure the transparency of the public finance s^tem: it would 
handle the general revenue administration, repor&ig aU revenue 
collected into a single treasury account; oversee management of 
all commercial and investment operations of the PNA; develop a 
privatization strategy; oversee handing of internal and extend 
debt policy and repayment of loans. The IMF and foreign donors 
praised the Council as a me^’or step towards ending corruption and 

(the PNA’s first balanced budget). In mid-Januaiy Arafat ratified 


the Non-Govemmental Organization (NC30) law, delineating the 
relationship beween the R'lA and the Palestinian NGOs; these 
broadly wekMmed the law, despite its requirement ^t they register 
with the Ministry of the Interior rather than the Ministry of Justice. 
C)n 3 Pebruaiy tne Legislative Council sent to Arafat for signature 
a draft law on the independence of the judiciary. 

On 2-3 February 2000 the Central CouncO finally convened in 
Gaza with 96 of the 126 members attending. Participants repre- 
sented the ALF, the DFLP, Fatah, FIDA, the PPP, the PPSF, the 
Islamic Salvation Party and the National Salvation Party. The 
PFLP presented its positions prior to the meeting but <fid not 
participate. Hamas al^ boycotted the session, althou^ its Spiritual 
Leader, Sheikh Ahmad Yassi^ attended as an observer. Invited 
but not attending were Islamic Jihad, the Popnlar Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine— (jeneral Command (PFLP— GC), and as- 
Saiqa. After two days of debate, participants issued a communique 
urging Arafat to dedare an independent Palestinian state by Sep- 
tember at the latest, outlining consensus positions on interim and 
‘final status* issues and calling for the reactivation of dormant PLO 
committees. The DFLP accepted an invitation by the PLO to join 
the Palestinian dele^tion attending the Camp David talks with 
Israel during July, althou^ many opposition organizations (such 
as Hamas and the PFLP— GC) described the summit as ‘dangerous’. 

On 2 April 2000 Fares Qaddoura, a negotiator on Palestinian 
prisoners, declared that he would tender his resignation to the PLC, 
after he was attacked by security guards at Ara&tis official residence 
in Ramallah. In a second incident, a minister responsible for environ- 
mental affiairs was assaulted by six members of the Palestinian 
security services, who were expend to face trial in connection with 
the incident. It was announced on 3 April that a new Palestiman 
National Council was to be established, indudingthe PLO Executive 
Committee and other leading public fi^es; one of the tasks of the 
new council would be to discuss the issue of the Palestinian diaspora, 
of refuse camps in other Arab countries, and the possible participa- 
tion of the Palestinians concerned in elections in those countries. 
At the end of June it was reported that the first draft of the 
constitution for a Palestiman state was complete and had been 
submitted to the President for approval. 

On 28 May 2000 Fathi Barqawi, ffie chief news editor at the state- 
run Voice (rf Palestine radio station, was arrested after publidy 
criticizina the talks being conducted with Israel in Sto(Miohn. 
During May and June a crack-down on the media by the authorities 
was report^ induding the dosure of four television and two radio 
stations. Dozens of people were arrested, among them members of 
Fatah and ei^t leaders of the PFLP (although most were subse- 
quently released). On 23 June the police reportedly detained Arafat’s 
adviser on refugee camp affairs, Abd al-Fattah (Jhanayim, after he 
was said to have been critical of the PNA’s ‘secret* talks with Israel 


representative of Hamas, Abd al-Aziz ar-Rantisi, was airested by 
security forces in Gaza, on cha^s of defamation, indtement and 
sedition; he was accused of having threatened internal security by 
claiming that the PNA negotiators who attended the Camp David 
summit with Israel (see above) were guilty of treason. 


Economy 

Revised for this edition by the Editorial staff 


INTRODUCTION 

Economic conditions in the Gaza Strip, the West Bank and East 
Jerusalem (see Occupied Territories, p. 693) have simiificantly de- 
teriorated since the signing of the Israeli-Palestinian Interim A^ee- 
ment on the West Bsmk and the Gaza Strip (the ‘Oslo Agreement^ 
in September 1993. As illustrated below, the dominant characteristic 
of these economies has been their dependence on Israeli markets 
and their consequent vulnerability to the dosures imposed at various 
times during 1993-2000 by the Israeli authorities, mainly in re- 
sponse to atta£^ on Iso'aeli dvilians by members of Palestinian 
organizations which reject all of the Oslo accords. In November 1998 
an international airport was inaugurated at Gaza; however, further 
measures to reduce the dependence of the Palestinian economy, 
such as the opening of se^rt facilities in the Gaza Strip, and of 
a safe corridor between the Strip and the West Bank, had not 
materialized by mid-1999, owing to the prolonged delay in imple- 
menting the Oslo accords. In October 1999, however, a ‘southern’ 
safe passage between Gaza and Hebron in the West Bank was 
inaugurated. In. April 2000 a contract to construct the seaport at 
Gaza was finally signed between tiie PNA and a FrencmDutch 
consortiunL In 1998 the Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics 
(PCBS) estimated that 11.5% of the labour force in the West Bank 
and 20.9% of tie labour force in the Gaza Strip were unemployed. 
Corresponding figures for underemployment were, respefevely. 


8.4% and 2.3%. Other sources indicated that in March 1997 Israeli 
border closures had cost the Palestinian economy some 
US $5m.-$6m. per day, amounting, on an annual basis, to more 
than the sum of funds pledged— but not necessarily disbursed— to 
the Palestinian Nationd Authority (PNA) by international donors. 

Perhaps the strongest link with the IsraeH economy, and the one 
which proved the most difficult to break, was the emplo^ent that 
Palestinians found within the ‘Green line’, which provided many 
families with their livelihoods. In 1992 some 35% of the West Bank’s 
and 45% of the Gazan labour force was employed in Israel, mainly 
in unskilled and semi-skilled occupations— especially in the con- 
struction industry. In 1993, Mowing a series of attacks on Jews 
within Israel, the Israeli Prime Minister, Itzhak Rabin, ordered the 
closure of Israel’s borders with the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, 
preventing an estimated 70,000 West Bank and some 50,000 (Irazan 
Palestinians from travelling to work. Significantly, controls on cross- 
border movement were relaxed only after considerable pressure 
from Israeli employers; the ‘reserve labour force’ of some 100,000 
unemployed Israelis had been reluctant to do the Palestinians* work, 
which was often of a low-paid, menial nature. 

Since Febru^ 1996 Israel and East Jerusalem have been dosed 
to most Palestinian residents of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 
As the dosures affect movement in both directions, the economy of 
East Jerusalem (see Occupied Territories, p. 693), deprived of West 
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Bank markets for its ^ods and services, has all but collapsed. 
Closures have had a similarly disruptive effect within the West 
Bank, since they restrict communications between Palestmian 
towns via Israeli-controlled Jewish areas of the West Bank. Such 
areas comprise most of the territory of the West Bank outside 
Palestinian population centres. 

POPULATION 

According to the final results of the first census conducted by the 
PCBS, the Palestinian population of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip totahed 2,896,683 (males 1,470,506; females 1,426,177) at 9 
December 1997. Of the total population, 1,663,267 were resident in 
the West Bank (excluding East Jerusalem), 1,022,207 in the Gaza 
Strip and an estimated 210,209 in East Jerusalem. According to the 
census, 64% of the population (excluding the 16% of the population 
resident in refugee camps) were located in urban areas, ana 30% in 
rural areas. 

LABOUR FORCE 

At December 1997, according to the PCBS, the stren^ of the 
Palestinian labour force (esnduding East Jerusalem) a«d 10 years 
and over was 602,092: 400,637 in the West Bank and 201,466 in 
the Gaza Strip. The rate of imemployment was 14.7% in the West 
Bank and at ^.2% in the Gaza Stnp. Corresponding fi^es for the 
whole of 1998 were, respectively, 11.5% and 20.9% of the labour 
force aged 15 years and over. In 1999, according to preliminary 
figures published by the PNA, the average level of unemployment 
in the Palestinian territories was 11.8%. The labour survey con- 
ducted in the third quarter of 1997 indicated that there were more 
Palestinians worMr^ in Israel than the number of work permits 
issued by the Israeli authorities, and that the importance of Israel 
as a source of employment had declined in recent years. 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 

In 1997, according to the PCBS, the gross national product (GNP) of 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip, measured in current prices, totalled 
US $4,906m. Net factor income firom abroad comprised $625nL in 
wage income, mainly finm Palestinian workers in Israel, and $108m. 
in net prope^ income firom abroad. Gross domestic product (GDP) 
in marxet prices amounted to $4,173m. GDP at factor cost totalled 
10,602m. new Israeli shekels in 1996. Of this total, private services 
(including trade, rental services and transport) contributed 38%, 
public services (including central and local government) 23%, 
industry (manufacturing, quarrying and the sup^ of utilities) 16%, 
agriculture and fishing 14%, and construction 9%. On the basis of 
these figures and surveys by the PCBS of the population in 1997, 
average GNP per head in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip amounted 
to $1,779 in that year, while aver^ GDP per head was $1,637. In 
1998 the World Bank estimated G!NP in the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strm to total $4, 263m., equivalent to $1,660 per head. On the basis of 
FOBS figures and conjectural pnce d^tors, the World Bank has 
calculate that Palestinian GDP increased by 10% in real terms in 
1994, but declined by 6% in 1995 and remained static in 1996. 
Accordingto the Palestinian Authority, GDP increased, in real terms, 
by 4.8% in 1997, by 7.0% in 1998, and by an estimated 6.0% in 1999. 
Reel GNP rose by an estimated 8% in 1994, declining by 5% in 1995 
and 1% in 1996. On the same basis, the World Bank estimates that 
real GDP per head increased by 4% in 1994, but fell by 12% in 1995 
and by 6% in 1996. Real GNP per head increased by 2% in 1994, but 
declined by 10% in 1995 and by 7% in 1996. Over the period 1994-96 
real GDP per head fell by 14%, and real GNP per head by 16%. 
According to IMF estimates (expressed in Israeli new shekels at con- 
stant 1986 prices), in 1995-97 the GNP of the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip declined by an annual average of 0,8%, while per-caput 
GNP dedmed by an annual average of 5.4% and GDP declined by an 
annual average of 1.3% over the same period. 

CONSUMER PRICES 

In 1999, according to the PCBS, flTmnfll consumer price inflat ion in 
the Palestinian economy aver^^5.6%, compared with 6.6% in 1998. 
In the G^ Strip ^ annual average inflation rate of 5.9% was 
recorded in 1998, while inflation averaged 4.9% in the West Bank and 
6.6% in EastJerusalem.'Diehighest price increases in the Palestinian 
territories in 1999 were for beverages and tobacco (8.4%) and 
housing (6.7%). 

AGRICULTURE 

According to the PCBS, agriculture and fishi-ng contributed 7.2% of 
GDP in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip in 1997. At lie census 
conducted by the Palestinian authorities in December 1997, agricul- 
ture, himtmjg, forestry and fishing were reported to employ 10.7% of 
the total labour force of the West Bank (excluding Eart Jerusalem) 
and the Gaza Strip. Citrus fruits are the prindp^ export crop, and 
horticulture also makes a significant contribution to trade. Cither 


important crops are olives, tomatoes, cucumbers, grapes and potatoes. 
The livestock sector is also significant. Agro-industrial production is 
focused on the dairy and olive oil sectors. Although about one-half 
of Palestinian exports are derived firom agricultural produc^on, the 
sector remains orientated towards supplym^ local needs. Like other 
sectors of the economy, amcultural production and export trade are 
characterized by a hi gh degree of dependence on Israel, and conse- 
quent vulnerabilily to Israeli border policy: some 60% of the Gaza 
Strip’s agricultural production is exported via Israel as originate in 
Israel, (me example is the lucrative, exwrtrorientated production of 
carnations in Gaza. In 1994, of total production of 120m. flowers, only 
2m. were exported directly to European markets, the remainder being 
distributed through Israel. Border closures and delays in the issue of 
transport permits have a devastating effect on the sector. Carnation 
production is also heavily reliant on water resources controlled by the 
Israeli authorities. 

Esqiansion of amcultural production in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strijp is severely limited by problems with irrigation. Traditionally, 
wells and dstemshave accounted for some 66% of all water consumed, 
highland springs for some 27% and surface run-off water and water 
pmtdiased firom the Israeli water utilities for the remainder. Some 
75% of annual rainfall is lost to evaporation. Agriculture iises about 
70% of water consumed in the West Bank, but only 4% of the total 
land area in the West Bank is irri^ted, compared with 45% within 
Israel. In the mid-1990s Palestiman agricultural production con- 
sumed some 152m. cu m of water annually, compared with consump- 
tion (for the same purpose) of 56m. cu m by the approximately 120,000 
Jewish settlers in the West Bank. In the Gaza Strip irri^tion of 
the important citrus crop has been affected by rising salinity in the 
ground-water supply. In central Gaza ^und-water salinity levels 
are three times as h^ as the World Health Organization’s recom- 
mended safety level. The area also suffers from a water deficit. Esti- 
mated annually at approximately 50m. cu m, the water deficit could 
reach 150m. cu m by 2000. It was reported that a drou^t during the 
1998/99 season had seriously affected the Palestinian economy. 

The fishing industry, formerly one of the Gaza Strip’s most profit- 
able activities, has been severely constricted by Israeli milita^ con- 
trol over the area in which Palestiman boats may fish, including the 
prohibition of any fishing beyond a 30-km radius, established by the 
Israeli authorities. 

INDUSTRY 

Accordingto Palestinian sources, industrial activity has contributed, 
on average, about 10% of Palestinian GDP since the 1970s, employing 
some 9% of the West Bank labour force and 14% of the Gazan labour 
force over the same period. The IMF and the Palestin- 
ian Economic Council for Development and Reconstruction 
(PECDAR) estimated the contribution of industry (excluding con- 
struction) to Palestinian GDP at 8.2% in 1994. According to the 
PCBS, industry (mining and quarrying, manufacturing, electricily 
and water supply, and construction) contributed 24.6% of the GDP 
of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip in 1996, and 30.0% in 1997. 
At the census conducted in December 1997 the sector (including gas 
utilities) employed 40.9% of the labour force in the West Bank 
(excluding East Jerusalem) and the Gaza Strip. In 1998, according 
to IMF estimates, industry (comprising manufacturing, electricity, 
and water supply, and construction) employed 37.9% of the 
Palestinian labour force. 

A World Bank study, conducted in 1993, indicated the potential 
competitiveness, at firee-market prices, of a sample of Palestinian 
enterprises. Food-processing and the production of textiles, 
footwear, cosmetics, d^ettes, household detergents and construc- 
tion materials have all been identified as suitable for expansion 
through import-substitution. Accordingto the PCBS, inanufaeturing 
enterprises in the West Bank and Gaza Strip totalled 11,559 in 
199^ induding 39 fore^-owned companies, .^^rding to the IMF 
and PECDAR, the contribution of the construction sector to Palestin- 
ian GDP in 1994 was 16.8%. The PCBS estimated the sector^s 
contribution to the GDP of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip at 
8.4% in 1996, and 10.0% in 1997. According to the PCBS, the 
construction sector employed 25.6% of &e iSiour force in ^ose 
areas (exduding East Jerusalem) in 1997. The IMF estimates that 
in 1998 22.0% of the labour force in the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip were employed in construction. 

The firequent closure of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip by the 
Israeli authorities in 1993-2000 has prompted the development of 
firee-trade industrial zones on the Palestinian side of the boundaries 
separating Israel finm the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. Israeli 
and Palestinian enterprises can continue to take advantsge of low- 
cost Palestinian labour attunes of dosure, and the zones also benefit 
firom tax exemptions and export incentives. Small and medium- 
sized enterprises dominate production in the three Gazan and six 
West Bank industrial zones. At the Erez zone, adjacent to tiie 
crossing between Israd and the Gaza Strip, textile production has 
emerged as a significant industry. In January 1998 the World Bank 
announced a loan of US $10m. to the PNA for the development of 
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th6 Gazs. Industrial Estate project. The second phase of construction 
of the estate, which required total financing of $84.5m. and was 
expected to create as many as 50,000 jobs in the Gaza Strip, 
was due to commence in mid-1999. Other donors included the 
International Finance Corporation and ^e European Investment 
Bank. 

SERVICES 

In 1997 the services sector contributed of the GDP of the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip. Within the services sector, real estate 
and business services contributed 16.0^ of GDP, and wholesale and 
retail trade 13.4%. At the census conducted in December 1997 the 
services sector eiimloyed 48.3% of the total labour force of the West 
Bank (excluding East Jerusalem) and the Gaza Strip. Tlie census 
reported that 13.7% of the total labour force were employed in the 
wholesale and retail trade and repair branch of the services sector, 
and almost 12% in public adminislaation and defence and compusory 
social security. According to IMF estimates, 49.8% of the total labour 
force in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip were employed in the 
services sector in 1998, 

In 1991 the official financial services sector, comprising mainly 
banks and insurance companies, was estimated to employ slightly 
more than 1% of the Palestinian labour force. In Februa^ 1997 
a stock exchange, the Palestine Securities Exchange (PSE), was 
inaugurated. With an initial listing of 23 companies, the aim is to 
develop the PSE as the foundation of a Palestinian capital market 
and to facilitate the investment of expatriate funds. It was estimated 
that 22 banks were operating in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
at the end of 1999. 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Israel remains by far the largest market for goods and services firom 
the West Bank. Trade with Israel represents some 75% of exports 
firom, and 87% of imports to, the Territories. Prior to the intifada, 
in 1987, the West Bank recorded a trade deficit with Israel of 
US $420.2m.; the value of exports to Israel amounted to $160.5m., 
compared with imports worth $580.7m. During 1988-90 exports of 
goods and services firom the West Bank decreased at an average 
annual rate of 16%, and the overall trade deficit was aggmvated by 
the 1990-91 crisis in the Persian (Arabian) Gulf region, when 
the closure of borders and reduced demand affected the export of 
agricultural goods and manufactures to Arab markets. In 1992 the 
Gaza Strip recorded a trade defiat with Israel of $264.7m. (exports 
$63.8m., imports $328.5m.). In its trade with aU countries the 
Gaza Strip recorded a deficit of $286.9m. (exports $79.3m., imports 
$366.2m.) in 1992. The value of Gazan exports to Jordan in 1992 
amounted to $11. 9m., while that of imports from Jordan was negli- 
gible. In its trade with all other countnes, the Gaza Strip recorded 
a deficit of $34.1m. (exports $3.6m., imports $37,7m.) in 1992, 
According to the Palestine Monetary Authority (PMA), in 1997 the 
West Be^ and the Gaza Strip recorded a trade deficit of an 
estimated $l,775m., and a deficit of $755m. on the current account 
of the balance of payments. During that year, according to PCBS 
figimes, the value of exports (f.o.b.) to Israel was estimated at $358m., 
wmle the value of imports (c.i.f.) amounted to an estimated $i,803m. 

In January 1998 Israel opened its borders (in accordance with 
the 1994 economic agreement signed with the PLO), allowing Pales- 
tinians to export various items of agricultural produce to Israel. 
According to the UN Special Co-ordmator in the Occupied Terri- 
tories, the volume of exports fi:om the West Bank ana the Gaza 
Strip rose by 37.3% in the first six months of 1998, while that of 
imports increased by 32.4%. 

PUBLIC FINANCES 

In January 1998 the PNA drafted a Palestinian Development Plan 
for the period 1998-2000, envisaging investment expenditure of 
US $3,60()m. The budget, expected to be completely financed by 
donor countries, was to allocate $l,690m. to infi-astructure projects, 
$856m. to the public sector, $604m. to manufacturing and $304m. 
to private institutions. According to data released by the Israeli 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in July 1997, more than 60% of the PNA’s 
revenues are derived from tax transfers by the Israeli authorities. In 
the 1996 budget capital exp^diture was estimated to be $173.6m. 
In 1997 the budget of the Palestinian Authority forecast revenues 
totalling $825.4m. and current expenditure of $863.2m. Capital 
^enditura in that year was some $214.4m. The aim of the Pales- 
tmlan Authoritir is to achieve current budget surpluses froni 1998, 
and to focus public expenditure on healt^ education and on invest- 
ment in infrastructure. From 1998 capital expenditure under the 
Palestinian public investment programme was to be included in the 
Palestinian Authori^s budget. In that year’s budget, total revenues 
were estimated at $863.1m., while projected capital e:Q)enditure 
was $204.7m. and current expenditure was forecast at $802.6m. 
The 1999 budget forecast revenues totalling $l,589m. and total 
expenditure of $l,740m., projecting an increased deficit of $151m. 


In the 2000 budget, total revenues and total e^enditure were 
both forecast at $l,386m.— first time that the PNA expected a 
balanced budget. 

Sanctions imposed on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip by me 
Israeli authonties in August 1997 included the psutial suspension 
of transfers of tax revenues. One montii after the closures, according 
to the World Bank, losses in the West Bank and Gaza Strip were 
reported to total $4nL-$5m. per day, and tax and customs transfers 
suspended by the Israeli au&iorities amounted to $65m. The PNA 
was reported to have been obliged to borrow heav% from local 
banks m order to pay the salaries of its 81,000 employees. Some 
fimds were, in fact, released in August and September 1997, and 
Israel announced in October that it would release the balance of 
suspended transfers. 

ENERGY 

The power sector — electricity and water supply — contributed 
0.9% of the GDP of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip in 1997. At 
the census conducted in December 1997, electricity, gas and water 
utilities employed 0.2% of the total labour force of the West Bank 
(excluding East Jerusalem) and the Gaza Strip. The Palestinian 
Energy Authority (PEA) has been established to develop the ener^ 
and power sectors. In addition to the Jerusalem Disfrict Electric 
Company (which supplies the cities of Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Betmehem, Ramallah and Al-Birah), it was agreed to establish the 
Pales&ie Electric!^ Company (PEC) in August 1997. The company 
began operations in 1999. In Gaza the distribution of electric power 
supply is the responsibilify of 16 municipalities and vill^e councils, 
which purchase electricity from the Israel Electric (Corporation 
(lEC). Li the West Bank, distribution is the responsibility of 252 
municipalities and village coundls, of which 110 purchase electricity 
from the lEC, 67 receive partial supplies frnm village generator 
systems, and 75 have no formal supplies. 

AID AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Self-M^in the^^i^^ied Territones in Septemb^ 1993, hopes were 
raised in the West Bank that future economic reconstruction would 
be financed firom abroad. A World Bank report on the Occupied 
Territories estimated that a 10-year programme to construct essen- 
tial infrastructure and social facilities would cost US $3, 000m. The 
Palestine Liberation O^anization (PLO), with a more ambitious 
Palestine Development Programme, estimated that the reconstruc- 
tion of the Palestinian economy during 1994-2000 would cost 
$ll,600m. The planners expected to generate $2,000m. from 
domestic savings, and the remainder firom external donors; however, 
it was unclear how much of the total would be allocated to the West 
Bank if the plan were to be implemented. Following the signing of 
the Declaration of Principles in 1993, international donors pledged 
to invest some $2, 900m. in the Gaza Strip and the West B ank. 
However, only $i,348m. of the $2,490m. pledged between 1994 and 
1996 actually reached the Palestinian authorities, owing to the 
vicissitudes of the peace process and to donors’ concerns about the 
accountabilify of the Palestiman institutions involved. In December 

1997, following a meei^ of the Consultative Group of donors (to 
the Palestinian authorities), held under the auspices of the World 
Bank, a threeyear economic development plan, involving projected 
emenditure of some $2, 600m , was approved. The scheme aimed to 
rehabilitate the Palestinian economy and to reduce dependence on 
Israel. The most substantial investments that the plan envisaged 
were to be made in infrastructure projects, including improvements 
to irrigation, road construction, and waste disposal. Private-sector 
projects, including agriculture and tourism, would also receive 
fimds. The donor countries committed some $750m.-worth of aid for 

1998, which would help to finance projects during the initial year 
of the development plan. For 1999 donor countries j^edged to commit 
aid worth some $770m., although by September only $174m. had 
been received. In May 1999 the FNA requested an admtional $40m. 
in emergency aid, following the 1998/99 drought. 

In January 1998 the European Commission reported that member 
states and institutions of the Eurwean Union had ple^d 1,700m. 
European currency units to the Palestinian authorities since tiie 
signing of the Declaration of Principles in September 1993. Total 
international donor commitments since September 1993 amounted 
toUS$2,800m. 

In September 1999 the World Bank pledged a further US $15m. 
to assist with further improvements to Palestinian electricity net- 
works. In early 2000 the PNA announced the creation of a Pales- 
tinian Investment Fund and a Higher Council for Development, 
the latter being charged with the preparation of a comprehensive 
privatization strategy by May. 

According to a study by the World Bank, programmes operated 
by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pdestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA, see p. 242) form the basis of 
the social welfare system in the West Ba^ and the Gaza Strip, 
since about 41% of &e population there are registered refugees. A 
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number of these programmes are directed at particularly vulnerable 
groups, such as the aged and the physically disabled, ralestmians 
worlong for Israeh employers are required to participate in Israel’s 
nationd social security s&eme. However, taxes deducted from Pal- 
estinian workers finance only very limited benefits to Palestinians 
because residency in Israel is a prerequisite for most Israeli schemes. 

Health services in the West Bank (excluding those areas where 
jurisdiction has been transferred to the PNA) are provided by the 
Israeli CJivil Administration, UNRW^ private voluntpy organiza- 
tions and private, profit-making orga^ations. Institutions operated 
by the Israeli CiT^ Administration in tiie West Bank derive from 
Jordanian systenas. Until 1974, when a government health insur- 
ance scheme was introduced, residents of the West Bank were 
entitled to free health care from these facilities. Now only members 
of the government health insurance scheme may receive comprehen- 
sive care at government fadlities without charge. Pre-natal care 
and preventive services are provided by the Ci^ Administration 
free of charge to aU children under the age of three years. UNRWA 
has traditionally provided basic health care free of charce to some 
940,000 registered refugees in the West Bank and the (Saza Strip. 
It has also reimbursed refugees for 60% of the cost of hospitid 
treatment obtained outside the UNRWA system. In 1991 UNRWA 


spent about US $8m. on health programmes in the West Bank, and 
$12m. on those in the Gaza Strip. UNRWA provides its services 
through a network of 33 health centres in the West Bank, where 
some 61 physicians care for about 400,000 refugees. UNRWA also 
operates feeding centres, dental clinics, maternity centres and a 34- 
bed hospital. Nine health centres in the Gaza Strip provide UNRWA 
services. There are 82 physicians serving more than 600,000 refu- 
gees. According to the PCBS, there were nine PNA-operated hospi- 
tals in the West Bank, and five in the Gaza Stnp. In the combined 
territories more than 700 physicians (about one-third of all phys- 
icians practising there) work at clinics in the voluntary and pri- 
vate sectors. 

In August 1997 UNRWA was confronted by a financial crisis (a 
budget deficit of some $70m. in 1997), which obliged the agency to 
give notice of its intention to abolish free education services, cancel 
218 teaching jobs, suspend job vacandes, combine school dasses, 
introduce charges for hooks and medicine, and cancel treatment 
allowances and spedal financial support. In October 1997 the Com- 
missioner-GenerS of UNWrA discJosed that the organization was 
dose to bankruptcy, and u^ed international donors to address a 
crisis in morale in the Gaza fep, brou^t about by severe economic 
and social hardship. 


Statistical Survey of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 

Source (unless otherwise mdicatedj: Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics (PCBS), POB 1647, Ramallah, West Bank, Palestine; tel. 2-2406340; fax 2- 

2406343; e-mail diwan@pcbs.pna.org; internet www.pcbs.org. 

Note: Unless otherwise indicated, data indude East Jerusalem, annexed by Israel in 1967. 


Area and Population 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY 


Area (sq km) 5,997* 

Population (census of 9 December 1997)t 

Males 1,470,506 

Females 1,426,177 

Total 2,896,683 

Density (per sq km) in December 1997t .... 482.9 


* 2,316.5 sq miles. The total comprises: West Bank 6,633 sq km (2,176 sq 
miles); G^a Strip 364 sq km (140 5 sq miles), 
t Figures indude an estimate of 210,209 for East Jerusalem and an 
adjustment of 83,805 for estimated underenumeration. The total com- 
prises 1,873,476 (males 961,693; females 921,783) in the West Bank 
(including East Jerusalem) and 1,022,207 (males 518,813; females 
503,394) in the Gaza Strip. The data exclude Jewish settlers. According 
to official Israeli estimates, the population of Israelis residing in Jewish 
localities m the West Bank (excluding East Jerusalem) and Gaza Strip 
was 172,200 at 31 December 1998. 


GOVERNOBATES (census of December 1997) 



Area 
(sq km) 

Popu- Density 

lation* (persqkm) 

'West Bank 




Janin (Jenin) 

578 

203,026 

351.3 

Tubas 

221 

36,609 

165.7 

Tulkarm 

244 

134,110 

549.6 

Qalqilya 

165 

72,007 

436.4 

Salfit 

206 

48,538 

236.8 

Nabulus (Nablus) .... 

848 

261,340 

308.2 

Bam Allah (Ramallah) and Al- 




Birah 

850 

213,582 

261.3 

Al-Quds (Jerusalem) .... 

338 

328,601 

972.2 

Ariha (Jericho) 

544 

32,713 

60.1 

Bdt Lahm (Bethlehem) . 

626 

137,286 

219.7 

Al-Ehalil (Hebron) .... 

1,015 

406,664 

399.7 

Gaza Strip 




North Gaza 1 


' 183,373 ' 


Gaza 


367,388 


Deir al-Balah 

364^ 

147,877 

► 2,808.3 

Khan Yunus (Khan Yunis) 


200,704 


Rafiah 


122,866 


Total 

6,997 

2,895,683 

482.9 


* Figures exdude Jewish settlers. The data indude an estimate for East 
Jerusalem and an adjustment for estimated underenumeration. 


PRINCIPAL LOCALITIES* 

(population at 9 December 1997, exduding Jewish settlers) 


West Bank 


Al-Quds (Jerusalem) 

210,209t 

Beit Lahm. (Bethlehem) 

21,947 

20,548 

Al-Khalil (Hebron) . 

119,401 

Adh-Dhahinya 

Nabulus (Nablus) . 

100,231 

Ar-Ram .... 

18,967 

Tulkarm . 

33,949 

Ram AUah (Ramallah) . 

18,017 

Qalqilya . 

31,772 

Halhul . . . . 

16,682 

Yattah (Yatta) 

30,823 

Dura 

15,603 

Al-Birah . 

27,972 

Ariha (Jericho) 

14,744 

14,694 

Janin (Jenin) 

Gaza Strip 

26,681 

Qabatiya . . . . 

Ghazzah (Gaza) 

353,632$ 

Beit Lahya 

38,460 

Khan Yunus (Khan 


Al-Brsqj Camp . 

25,180 

Yunis) . 

123,175$ 

Bani Suhaylah 

23,031 

Jabalyah . 

113,901$ 

Beit Hanun 

20,791 

Rafah .... 

92,020$ 

Tel as-Sultan Camp 

17,154 

Al-Insairat Camp . 
Deir al-Balah . 

44,722 

42,870$ 

Al-Maghazi Camp . 

16,858 


* Except for Jerusalem, figures refer to census results, exduding adjust- 
ment for underenumeration. 

t Estimated population. The figure refers only to the eastern sector of 
the dty. 

t Induding the population of an associated refugee camp. 

BIRTHS AND DEATHS (exduding East Jerusalem)* 

1991 1992 1993 


live births (reported) 

West Bank 46,456 46,863 49,045 

Gaza Strip 37,018 37,699 39,436 

Deaths (estimated) 

West Bank 6,200 6,900 7,100 

Gaza Strip 4,100 4,400 4,400 


* Exduding Jewish settlers. 

Source: Israeli Central Bureau of Statistics. 


MARRIAGES (number registered)* 



1996 

1997 

1998 

West Bank . . . . 

. . 13,613 

16,883 

16,285 

Gaza Strip . . . . 

, . . 7,123 

7,609 

8,115 


* Induding marriages registered in SharVa courts and churches. 
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ECX)N0MICAIXY active population* 

(persons aged 10 years and over, census of December 1997, ATclnHing East 
Jerusalem) 


Males Females Total 


Agriculture, hunting and forestry 

Fish^ 

Mining and quarrying 
Manufacturu^ ... 
Electricity, gas and water supply 

Construction 

Wholesale and retail trade; repair 
of motor vehicles, motorcycles 
and personal and household 

goods 

Hotels and restaurants 
Transport, storage and 
communications 
Financial intermediation . 

Real estate, renting and business 

activities 

Public administration and 
defence; compulsory social 
security . .... 

Education . . . 

Health and social work 
Other community, social and 
personal service activities . 
Private households with employed 

persons 

Eztxa-territorial organizations and 

bodies 

Activities not adequately defined 
Total labour force . . . . 

West Bank 

Gaza Strip 


51,890 

7,132 

59,022 

895 

— 

895 

2,189 

19 

2,208 

73,941 

8,427 

82,368 

1,046 

31 

1,076 

142,373 

187 

142,560 


74,266 

2,242 

76,608 

9,049 

191 

9,240 

24,557 

340 

24,897 

3,618 

1,089 

4,707 

6,670 

1,231 

7,801 

60,777 

5,925 

66,702 

24.631 

20,050 

44,581 

9,951 

6.667 

16,618 

8,219 

1,626 

9,845 

54 

183 

237 

2,022 

537 

2,559 

5,199 

648 

6,847 

601,146 

56,525 

557,671 

336,665 

43,523 

380,178 

164,491 

13,002 

177,493 


* Figures refer to Palestinians only. The data exclude persons seeking 
work for the first time, totalling 44,421, but include other unemployed 
persons, totalling 63,314. 

1998: Total labour force in West Bank and Gaza Strip (estimate) 577,400. 
Source: IMF, West Bank and Gam Strip: Economic Developments in the 
Five Years Since Oslo (1999), 


Agriculture 

PRINCIPAL CROPS (’000 metric tons, year ending September) 

1994/95 1995/96 1996/97 


Wheat 

Barley 

Maize 

Potatoes . . . . 

Olives 

Cabbages 

Tomatoes ... 

Cauliflower . ... 

Squash 

Cucumbers 

Aubergines (Eggplants) . 

Hot pepper 

Onions ... . . 

Okra 

Jew’s mallow .... 
Watermelons .... 
Musk-melons .... 

Grapes 

Plums 

Oranges* 

Mandarins and clementines . 

Lemons 

Grapefiruit 

Bananas 

Pigs 

Guava 

Ahnonds 


40.7 

30.9 

28.3 

24.9 

20.4 

14.2 

4.3 

7.6 

9.0 

50.0 

54.6 

45.0 

44.5 

130.6 

50.7 

9.2 

10.7 

14.6 

135.6 

122.5 

140,7 

16.8 

16.0 

15.2 

39.2 

41.5 

44.3 

87.7 

91.3 

106.6 

30.9 

30.7 

43.0 

10.5 

11.4 

16.7 

43.1 

23.3 

39.6 

7.1 

9.5 

43 

19.4 

16.3 

11.9 

11.6 

7.6 

15.5 

8.3 

4.0 

11.8 

47.1 

57.0 

52.8 

17.3 

12.4 

n.a. 

96.7 

117.1 

114.6 

25.4 

23.9 

20.8 

17.8 

15.9 

24.5 

9.1 

6.6 

8.5 

18.4 

19.8 

n.a. 

10.2 

8.6 

6,5 

17.5 

14.7 

n.a. 

11.9 

8.4 

6.5 


LIVESTOCK /’OOO he ad, year ending September)* 

1994/96 1996/96 1996/97 


Cattle 18.0 19.3 21.0 

Sheep 446.2 634.6 604.9 

Goats 262.2 272.6 267.1 

Chickens 29,977 27,196 37,481 


* Induding estimates for the Graza Strip. 


Fishing 


Gaza Strip (metric tons, live weight) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Marine fishes 

. . 1,067 

2,281 

3,477 

Crustaceans .... 

. . 116 

127 

186 

Molluscs .... 

. . 56 

85 

128 

Total catch 

. . 1,229 

2,493 

3,791 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 

At present there is no domestic Palestinian currezu^ in use. The Israeli 
gliftTrftl, the Jordanian tiinar the US dollar all circulate within the 
West Bank and the Gaza Stnp. 


BUDGET OF THE PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 
(estimates, US $ million) 


Revenue 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Domestic revenue 




264.6 

329.4 

321.1 

Tax revenue . 




178.8 

210.9 

224.3 

Income tax . 




52.4 

66.0 

68,4 

Value-added tax . 




65.8 

75.0 

80.6 

Other receipts . 




85.8 

118.5 

96.8 

Revenue dearances* . 




419.6 

496.0 

542.0 

Value-added tax 




216.7 

216.5 

202.1 

Petroleum excise . 




100.4 

111.3 

106.8 

Total .... 




684.2 

825.4 

863.1 


Expenditure! 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Current expenditure . 




779.3 

863.2 

802.6 

Wages and salaries 




402.5 

470.9 

466.8 

Civil service . 




246.5 

273.4 

286.0 

Police force . 




156.0 

197.5 

180.9 

Other purposes 




376.8 

392.3 

335.8 

Capital expenditure . 




173.6 

214.4 

204.7 

Total .... 


♦ 


952.9 

1,077.6 

1,007.3 


* Figures refer to an apportionment of an agreed pool of selected tax 
revenues arising as a re^t of the de facto customs union between Israel 
and the Palestinian territories. Israel is the collecting agent for these 
receipts and periodically makes transfers to the Palestinian Authority, 
t Excluding the cost of foreign-financed employment programmes (esti- 
mates, US $ million): 49.2 in 1996; 6.7 in 1997; 0.5 in 1998. 

Source: IMF, West Bank and Qaza Strip: Economic Developments in the 
Five Years Since Oslo (1999). 

1999 (estimates, US $ million): Total revenue 1,589; Total expenditure 
1,740. 

2000 (estimates, US $ million): Total revenue 1,386; Total expenditure 
1,386 (Current 940; Capital 446). 


* Valencia, Shamouti and navel oranges. 
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1997 

1998 

1999 

Pood 

106.2 

113.9 

119.3 

Beverages and tobacco . 

109.6 

117.1 

126.9 

Textiles, clothing and footwear 

112.8 

121.9 

123.2 

Housing 

105.5 

109.4 

116.7 

All items (incl. others) 

107.6 

113.6 

119.9 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 




(estimates, US $ million at current prices) 



Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 




1995 

1996 

1997 

Government filial consumption 




expenditure 

484.9 

780.2 

902.4 

Private final consumption 




expenditure 

3,640.6 

4,230.5 

4,375.6 

Increase in stocks .... 

65.6 

86.3 

138.4 

Gross fixed capital formation . 

1,178.5 

1,091.1 

1,432.9 

Statistical discrepancy* . 

-239.7 

-364.6 

134.1 

Total domestic expenditure 

5,129.8 

5,823.6 

6,983.3 

Exports of goods and services . 

806.3 

859.2 

1,069.6 

Less Imports of goods and services 

2,361.3 

2,786.0 

3,879.7 

GDP in purchasers’ values 

3,574.9 

3,896.8 

4,173.1 


* Referring to the difference between the sum of the expenditure com- 
ponents and official estimates of GDP, compiled from the production 
approach. 


Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity 

1995 1996 1997 


Agriculture and fishing . 

Mining and quarrying 
Manu&cturing . . . . 

Electricity and water supply . 

Construction 

Wholesale and retail trade 
Hotels and restaurants 
Transport, storage and 
communications . . . . 

Financial mtermediation . 

Real estate and business services* 
Government services .... 
Other community, social and 
personal services .... 
Private non-profit services to 

households 

Domestic services of households 
Sub-total 

C]!ustoms duties .... 
Value-added tax on imports (net) 
Less Imputed bank service charges 
GDP in purchasers’ values 


405.2 

476.2 

266.6 

32.1 

28.3 

41.3 

540.6 

510.9 

657.9 

42.8 

29.9 

36.0 

292.1 

297.7 

371.7 

509.8 

471.7 

495.5 

65.4 

64.0 

57.7 

160,3 

158.1 

202.6 

61.2 

80.0 

100.7 

674.1 

592.0 

691.4 

423.9 

536' 


48.9 

63.7 

865.5 

196.1 

220.8 


5.6 

6.6 


3,348.0 

3,625.8 

3,686.9 

57.0 

206.1 

285.9 

205.7 

228.9 

286.2 

35.8 

64.1 

85.0 

3,574.9 

3,896.8 

4,173.1 


* Including imputed rents of owner-occupied dwellings (estimated at 66% 
in 1995 and 70% in 1996). 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

(provisional, US $ million, excluding East Jerusalem) 


1995 1996 


Exports of goods f.o.b 417.7 449.5 

Imports of goods f.o.b -1,783.7 -2,123.2 

Trade balance -1,366.0 -1,673.7 

Exports of services 132.0 132.7 

Imports of services -228.7 -244.8 

Balance on goods and services -1,462.6 -1,785.8 

Other income received 560,4 487.7 

Other income paid -15.7 -18.8 

Balance on goods, services and income -927.9 -1,316.9 

Current transfers received 439.7 532.2 

Current transfers paid -85.7 -71.5 

Current balance -573.9 -856.2 

Capital account (net) 237.2 271.3 

Direct investment abroad n.a. -52.4 

Direct investment firom abroad .... n.a. 199.5 

Portfolio investment assets n.a. -19.2 

Portfolio investment liabilities .... n.a. 3.0 

Other investment (net) n.a. 96.5 

Net errors and omissions . . ... n.a. 440.4 

Overall balance n.a. 83.0 


External Trade 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES (US $ ’000) 


Imports ci.f. 1996 1997 


Food and live animals 422,863 479,930 

Beverages and tobacco 107,576 70,461 

Crude materials (inedible) except fuels . . 68,117 75,667 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc 384,609 329,041 

Animal and vegetable oils and fats . 22,870 23,880 

Che m icals 158,038 169,015 

Basic manufBu^tures 462,829 577,746 

Machinery and transport equipment . 251,261 274,138 

Miscellaneous manuffictured articles . 133,085 150,374 

Other commmodities and transactions . 5,013 13,785 

Total 2,016,261 2,164,037 


Exports f.o.b. 1996 1997 


Food and live animals 48,626 57,240 

Beverages and tobacco 15,400 19,639 

Crude materials (inedible) except fuels . . 23,316 ' 17,237 

Mineral fiiels, lubricants, etc 8,276 6,175 

Animal and vegetable ofis and fats . 8,930 7,907 

Chemicals 23,692 22,701 

Basic manufactures 138,041 165,578 

Machinery and transport equipment . 20,314 21,716 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles . 51,997 56,878 

Other commodities and transactions . . 875 5,354 

Total 339,467 380,524 
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Transport Communications Media 

road TRAFFIC — 

(registered motor vehides, June 1998) 1996 1997 



West 

Bank* 

Gaza 

Strip 

Total* 

Private cars 

Taxis 

Buses and minibuses 

Trucks and commercial cars . 
Motorcycles and scooters . 

Tractors 

Special service and other vehicles 

85,552 

2,504 

638 

23,686 

131 

3,521 

60 

35,888 

1,173 

143 

7,962 

207 

1,008 

207 

121,440 

3,677 

781 

31,648 

338 

4,529 

267 

Total 

116,092 

46,588 

162,680 

* Excluding the govemorates of Jerusalem and Jericho. 


Tourism 



ABBIVALS OF VISTTOBS AT HOTELS* 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Total 

229,712 

220,850 

214,220 


• Induding Palestinians (9,480 in 1996; 10,828 in 1997; 14,441 in 1998). 


Book production*: 


Titles 

114 

n.a. 

Copies (’000) 

571 

n.a. 

Telephones in use 

n.a. 

95,729t 

* Source: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 

t At August. 



Education 


(1996/97) 



Institutions 

Teachers 

Students 

Pre-primaiy .... 

. . 705 

2,377 

69,134 

Primary .... 

. . 1,118 

16,903 

656,353 

Secondary. 

General .... 

n.a. 

7,634 

54,692 

Vocational 

n.a. 

316 

1,775 

Higher: 

Universities, etc. . 

nn. 

1,966 

36,921 

Distance-learning . 

n.a. 

147 

8,478 

Other 

n.a. 

330 

4,200 


Source: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 

Students in 1997/98: Flmnaiy 702,382; Secondary 61,085. (Source: IMF, 
West Bank and Gaza Strip: Economic Developments in the Five Years Since 
Oslo (1999).) 


Directory 


Administration 

PALESTINIAN NATIONAL AUTHOBm* 

(September 2000) 

Appointed in May 1994, the Palestinian National Authority (PNA) 
has assumed some of the civil responsibilities formerly exercised by 
the Israeli Civil Administration in the Gaza Strip and parts of the 
West Bank. 

CABINET 
(September 2000) 

Minister of Civil Affairs: Jamil at-Tahm (Fatah). 

Minister of the Interior: (vacant). 

Minister of Planning and International Co-operation: Dr 

Nabil Shaath (Fatah). 

Minister of Finance: Muhammad Zohdi an-Nashashebi (Independ- 
ent). 

Minister of Justice: Furayh Abu Middayn (Fatah). 

Minister of Youth and Sports: (vacant). 

Minister of Culture and Information: Yasser Abd ar-Habbuh 
(Democratic Union). 

Minister of Awqaf (Religious Endowments): (vacant). 
Minister of Local Government: Dr Saeb Erakat (Fatah). 
Minister of Social A&irs: Intisar al-Wasir (Fatah). 

Minister of Housing: Dr Abd ar-Rahman Hamad (Fatah). 
Minister of Posts and Telecommunications: Imad al-Falouji 
(I slamist). 

Minister of Public Works: Azzam al-Ahmad (Fatah). 

Minister of Supply: Abd AL-Am Shaheen (Fatah). 

Minister of Health: Dr Riyad az-Zaanoun (Fatah). 

Minister of Education: Dr Munther Salah (Independent). 
Minister of Higher Education: Dr Munzer Salah. 

Minister of Transport: Ali al-Kawasmeh (Fatah). 

Minister of Economy and Trade: Maher al-Masri (Fatah). 
Minister of Industry: Saadi al-Earnaz. 

Minister of Labour: Rafik an-Natsha. 

Minister of Tourism and Antiquities: Metbi Abu Attia. 


Minister of Agriculture: Hekmat ZaH). 

Minister of Bethlehem 2000 Project: Dr Nabil Qais. 

Minister of Parliamentary AfiEairs: Nabil Amr. 

Minister of Jerusalem Affairs: Faisal Husseini. 

Ministers of State: Hisham Abd ar-Razzak (Prisoners’ Afiairs), 
Yousuf Abu Saffeeh (Environment), Ziad Abu Ziad, Hassan Asfour, 
Talal Sadr, Salah at-Tamari. 

MH^OGSTRIES 

Ministry of Agriculture: POB 197, Ramallah; tel. (2) 2961080; 
fax (2) 2961212; e-mail moa(S>planet.edu. 

Ministry of Awqaf (Religious Endowments): POB 54825, Jeru- 
salem; tel. (2) 6282085; fax (2) 2986401. 

Ministry of Civil Affoirs: Ramallah; tel. (2) 2987336; fax (2) 
2987335. 

Ministry of Culture: POB 147, Ramallah; tel. (2) 2986205; fax 
(2) 2986204. 

Ministry of Economy and Trade: POB 1629, Ramallah; teL (2) 
2982370; fex (2) 2347182. 

Ministry of Education: POB 576, Ramallah; tel. (2) 2983200; fax 
(2) 2983222. 

Ministty of Finance: Sateh Marhaba, Al-Birah/Ramallah; teL (2) 
404917; fax (2) 405880; POB 4007, Gaza; tel. (7) 2829243; fax 
(7)2820696. 

Ministry of Health: POB 14, Nablus; tel. (9) 2384772; fax (9) 
2384777; e-mail pnamoh@j)aln6t.com; internet www.pna.or^moh; 
POB 1035, Gaza; tel. (7) 2829173; fax (7) 2826295; e-mml mohgaza® 
palnet.com; internet www.palnet.com^ealthAvelcome.htmL 
Ministry of Higher Education: POB 17360, Ramallah; tel. (2) 
2954490; fax (2) 2954518; internet www.pal-mhe.org. 

Ministry of Housing: POB 4034, Gktza; tel. (7) 2822233; fax (7) 
2822235. 

Ministry of Industry: POB 1629, Ramallah; tel. (2) 2987641; fax 
(2) 2987640; internet www.industty.pna.net. 

Ministry of Information: POB 224, Al-Birah/Ramallah; tel. (2) 
2986465; fax (2) 2954043; e-mail postinaste]:<SmiiUDfo.pna.or^^ 
internet www.pna.org/mininfo. 

Ministry of the Interior: Gaza; tel. (7) 2829185; fax (7) 2862500. 
Ministry of Jerusalem Affoirs: POB 20479, Jerusalem; tel. (2) 
6273330; fax (2) 6286820. 
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Ministry of Justice: Gaza; tel. (7) 2822231; fax (7) 2867109. 
Ministry of Labour: POB 350, Ramallah Industrial Zone, Ram- 
allah; tel. (2) 2950375; fax (2) 2950607; e-mail ehazi@mol.pna.org; 
internet www.mol.gov.ps; POB 4021, Gaza; tel (7) 2829146; rax 
(7) 2822400. 

Ministry of Local Government: Jericho; tel. (2) 2321260; fax (2) 
2321240; internet www.p-oLcom/'-molg. 

Ministry of Planning and International Co-operation: Ram- 
allah; tel. (2) 5747045; fax (2) 5747046; POB 4017, Gaza; teL (7) 
2829260; fax (7) 2824090; e-mail info@nmopic.pna.net; mtemet 
www.pna.net. 

Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications: Ramallah; tel. (2) 
9986555; fax (2) 9986556; Gaza; tel. (7) 2829171; fax (7) 2824555. 
Ministiy of Public Works: Gaza; tel. (7) 2829232; fax (7) 2823653; 
e-mail mopgaza@palnet.com. 

Ministry of Social Affairs: POB 3525, Ramallah; tel. (2) 2986181; 
fax (2) 2985239. 

Ministry of Suppl 3 r: Gaza; tel. (7) 2824324; fax (7) 2826430. 
Ministry of Tourism and Antiquities: POB 534, Bethlehem; teL 
(2) 2741581; fax (2) 2743753; internet www.visit-palestme.com. 
Ministry of Transport: POB 399, Ramallah; tel. (2) 2986945; fax 
(2) 2986943. 

Ministry of Youth and Sports: POB 52, Ramallah; tel. (2) 
2985981; fax (2) 2985991. 

President 

President: Yasser Arafat (took office 12 Fehruaiy 1996). 

The first election for a Palestinian Executive President was con- 
tested on 20 Januaiy 1996 by two candidates: Yasser Arafat and 
Sanuha Khalil. Arafat received 88.1% of the votes cast and Samlha 
Khalil 9.3%. The remaining 2.6% of the votes cast were spoRt. 

Legislature 

PALESTINIAN LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Speaker: Ahmad Quray. 

General Election, 20 January 1996 


Party Seats 


Fatah 55 

Independent Fatah 7 

Independent Islamic 4 

Independent Christian 3 

Independent 15 

Samaritan ... 1 

Other 1 

Total 86* 


* The total number of seats in the Palestinian Legislative Council— 
including one which is automatically reserved for the Palestinian 
President— is 89. Two seats were not filled at the general election 
and remained vacant in September 2000. 

The first Palestinian le^lative elections took place in 16 multi- 
member constituencies— including East Jerusalem— on 20 Januaiy 
1996. Some 75% of the estimated Im. eligible Palestinian voters 
were reported to have participated in the elections. During the 
approach to the elections European Union observers criticized the 
election commission appointed by Yasser Arafat— and, indee(L 
Arafat himself— for late iterations to electoral procedure, which, it 
was felt, might prejudice the prospects of some candidates at the 
forthcoming polls. Some irregularities were reported to have 
occurred during voting, but these were not regarded as sufficiently 
serious to compromise the final outcome. 'Ihe elections were officially 
boycotted by all sections of the so-called Palestinian ‘rejectionist’ 
opposition, including Hamas and Islamic Jihad, althou^ Hamas 
(ud endorse a list of ‘approved’ candidates for those voters who chose 
not to boycott the elections. All deputies elected to the Legislative 
Council automatically became members of the Palestine National 
Council, the existing 483 members of which were subs^uently 
permitted to return from exile by the Israeli authorities, in order, 
among other things, to consider amendments to the Palestinian 
Natio^ Charter, which has in many ways been simerseded by the 
agreements concluded between Israel and the 1^0 since Sep- 
tember 1993. 

Political Organizations 

Palestine Liberation Oi^fanization (PLO): Hammam ash-Shaat, 
Tunis, Tunisia; since the conclusion of the Cairo Agreement on the 


Gaza Strip and Jericho, signed by the PLO and Israel on 4 ^y 1994, 
the PLO has been in the process of transferring its administrative 
infrastructure and its officers from Tunis to the Gaza Strip, where 
its headquarters are in Gaza Ci^; f. 1964; the supreme organ of 
the PLO is the Palestine National Council (PNC), while the Palestine 
Executive Committee deals with day-to-dajr business. Fateh (the 
Palestine National Liberation Movement) joined the PNC in 1968, 
and all the guerrilla organizations joined the Council in 1969; Chair. 
Yasser Arafat. 

The most important guerrilla organizations are: 

Fatah (The Palestme National Liberation Movement): f. 1957; 
the largest single Palestinian movement, embraces a coalition of 
varying viewsraom conservative to radic^; Leader Yasser Arafat; 
Sec.-G€n. Farouk Kaddoumi; Central Cttee (elected by Fateh’s 530- 
member Congress, 31 May 1980): Yasser Arafat, Salah Khalaf, 
Farouk Kaddoumi, Mahmud Abbas, Khalid al-Hassan, Hayil Abd al- 
Hamid, Muhammad Ghunaim, Salim az-Za-nun, Rafiqan-Natshah, Hani 
al-Hasan. 

Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP): Box 
12144, Damascus, Syria; f. 1967; MaixistrLenimst; publ.2)e77mcraric 
Palestine (monthJ^, in English); Leader Abu Ali Moustafa; in 1994 
the PFLP announced the formation of the Democratic National 
Action Front (DNAF), which it described as an open political, popular 
forum, an extension of the PFLP. 

Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP): 
Damascus, Syria; Marxist; split from the PFLP in 1969; Sec.-Gen. 
Naif Hawatmeh. 

Arab Liberation Front (ALF): f. 1968; Iraqi-backed; Leader Mah- 
moud Ismail. 

Palestinian Popular Struggle Front (PPSF): f. 1967; Sec.-Gen. 
Dr Samir Ghousha. 

Hezb ash-Sha’ab (Palestine People’s Party): e-mail shaab@ 
palpeople.org; mtemet www.palpeople org, formerly Palestine Com- 
munist Party, admitted to the PNC at its 18th session in 1987; Sec.- 
Gen. Sulaymanan-Najjab. 

Palestine Liberation Front (PLF): split from PFLP-GC in April 
1977; the PLF split into two factions at the end of 1983, both of 
which retained the name PLF; one faction (leader Muhammad ‘Abu* 
Abbas) based in Tunis and Baghdad and remaining nominally loyal 
to Yasser Arafat; the other faction belonging to the anti-Arafat 
National Salvation Front and having offices m Damascus, Syria, 
and Libya. A third group derived from the PLF was reported to 
have been formed by its Central Cttee Secretary, Abd al-Fattah 
Ghanim, in June 1986. At the 18th session of the PNC, a promramme 
for the unification of the PLF was announced, with Talaat Yaqoub 
(died November 1988) named as Secret^-General and ‘Abu Abbas’ 
appointed to the PLO Executive Commit^, while unification talks 
were held. The merging of tiie two factions was announced in June 
1987, with ‘Abu Abbas’ becoming Deputy Secretary-General. 
Palestmian Democratic Union (FIDA): ^lit from the DFLP in 
March 1990; Leader Yasser Abd ar-Rabbuh; Sec.-Gen. Saleh Ratat. 
The anti-Arafat National Salvation Front includes the following 
organizations: 

Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine— General Com- 
mand (PFLP— GC): Damascus, Syria; split from the PFLP in 1968; 
pro-Syrian; Leader Ahmad Jibril. 

Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine— National 
General Command: Amman, Jordan; split from the PFLP-GC in 
1999; aims to co-operate with the PNA; Leader Ahf Yunus. 
As-Saiqa (Van|piard of the Popular Liberation War): f. 1968; 
Syrian-backed; Leader Issamal-Qadi. 

Palestine Revolutionary Communist Party: Damascus; Sec.- 
Gen. Arbi Awad. 

Alliance of Palestinian Forces: f. 1994; 10 members representing 
the PFLP, the DFLP, the PLF, tiie PPSF, the Palestine Revolu- 
tionaiy Communist Party and the PFLP-GC; opposes the Declar- 
ation of Principles on Palestinian Self-Rule signed by Israel and the 
PLO in September 1993, and subsequent agreements concluded 
within its framework. The Fatah Revolutionary Council, headed 
by Sabri Khalil al-Baima, alias ‘Abu Nidal’, split from Fatah in 
1973. Its headquarters were formerly in Baghdad, Lraq, but the 
office was closed down and its staff expelled fi:om the country by 
the Iraqi authorities in November 1983 and a new base was estab- 
lished in Damascus, Syria, in December. Al-Banna was readmitted 
to Iraq in 1984, having fled Syria. With ‘Abu Musa’ (whose rebel 
Fatah group is called Al-Intifada, or ^Uprising*), ‘Abu Nidal’ formed 
a joint rebel Fateh command in Februaiy 1985, and both had offices 
in Damascus until June 1987, when those of ‘Abu Nidal’ were closed 
by the Syrian Government. In 1989 the Fatah Revolutionary Council 
was reported to have disintegrated, and in June 1990 forces loyal to 
Abu Nidal surrendered to Fatah forces at the Rashidiyeh Palestinian 
refugee camp near Tyre, northern Lebanon. 

The Islamic fundamentalist organizations, Islamic Jihad (Gen. 
Sec. Ramadan Abdallah Shallah) and the Islainic Resistance Move- 
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ment (Hamas; Spiritual Leader Sheikh Ahmad Yassin), are also 
active in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank, where they began to 
play an increasingly prominent role m the intifada during 1989. 
Like the organizations represented in the Alliance of Palestinian 
Forces, they are strongly imposed to the Declaration of Principles 
on Palestinian Self-Rule. The formation of the Right Movement for 
Championing the Palestinian People’s Sons by former members of 
Hamas was announced in April 1995. The Movement, based in Gaza 
City, was reported to support the PNA. 


Diplomatic Representation 

Countries with which the PLO mamtaing diplomatic relations 
include: 

Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Angola, Austria, Bahrain, Bangla- 
desh, Benin, Bhutan, Botswana, Brunei, Bulgana, Burkina Faso, 
Burundi, Cambodia, Cameroon, Cape Verde, Central African 
Republic, Chad, China (People’s Rep.), Comoros, Congo (Dem. Rep.), 
Congo (Rep.), Cuba, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia (former), Djibouti, 
Egypt, Equatorial Guinea, Ethiopia, Gabon, Gambia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, Korea (Dem. People’s fiep.), Kuwait, Laos, Lebanon, Libya, 
Madagascar, Malaysia, Maldives, Mali, Malta, Mauritania, Maur- 
itius, Mongolia, Morocco, Mozambique, Nepal, Nicaragua, Niger, 
Nigeria, Norway, Oman, Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, Qatar, Ro- 
mania, Russia, Rwanda, S&o Tomd and Principe, Saudh Arabia, 
Senegal, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Somalia, Si Tianka, Sudan, 
Swaziland, Sweden, Tanzania, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey, Uganda, 
United Arab Emirates, Vanuatu, the Vatican City, Viet Nam, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Zambia, Zimbabwe. 

The following states, while they do not recognize the State of 
Palestine, allow the PLO to maintain a regional office: Belgium, 
Brazil, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, the United Kingdom. 

A Palestinian passport has been available for residents of the 
Gaza Strip and the Jericho area only since April 1995. In September 
1995 the p^sport was recognized by 29 states, including: Algeria, 
Bahrain, Bulgaria, China (People’s Rep.), Cyprus, Egypt, Pramce, 
Germany, Greece, India, Israel, Jordan, Mdta, Morocco, the Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, Qatar, Romania, Saudi Arabia, South Africa, Spain, 
Swedei^ Switzerland, Tunisia, Turkey, the United Arab Emirates, 
the United Kingdom and the USA 


Judicial System 

In the Gaza Strip, the West Bank towns of Jericho, Nablus, Ram- 
allah, Jenin, Tulkarm, Qalqilya, Bethlehem and Hebron, and in 
other, smaller population centres in the West Bank, the PNA has 
assumed limited jurisdiction with regard to civil affairs. However, 
the situation is confused owing to the various, sometimes confficting 
legal systems which have operated in the territories occupied by 
Isfael in 1967: Israeli milita^ and civilian law; Jordanian law; and 
acts, orders-in-council and ordinances that remain from the period 
of tile British Mandate in Palestine. Religious and miHtary courts 
have been established under the auspices of the PNA In February 
1995 the PNA established a Higher State Security Court in Gaza 
to decide on security crimes both inside and outside the PNA’s 
area of jurisdiction; and to implement all vahd Palestinian laws, 
regulations, rules and orders in accordance with Article 69 of the 
Constitutional Law of the Gaza Strip of 5 March 1962. As of June 
1998 the PLC had drafted a total of 43 laws, of which nine had been 
approved by the President and enacted. 

General Prosecutor of the PNA: Zuheiras-Surani. 


The Press 

NEWSPAPERS 

Al-A^am al-Arabh Ramallah; f. 1999; daily newspaper published 
by PNi^ Editor-in-Chief Saum Salamah. 

Filastin ath-Thawra (Palestine Revolution): normally published 
in Beirut, but resumed publication from Cyprus in Noveinber 1982; 
weekly newspaper of the PLO. 

Al-Hadafr organ of the PFLP; weekly. 

Al-Haria (Liberation): organ of the DFLP. 

Al-Hayat al-Jadidah: West Bank; f. 1994; weekly. Editor Nadu 
Amr. 

Al-Istiqal: Gaza City, organ of Islamic Jihad; weekly. 

Ar-Risala (Letter): Gaza City; organ of the Islamist Construction 
and Democracy Party weekly Editor-in-Chief Ghazi Hamad. 

Al-Watan: Gaza City, supports Hamas; weekly. 


PERIODICALS 

Filastin (Palestine): Gaza City; f. 1994; weekly. 

Palestine Report: Jerusalem Media and Communications Centre, 
POB 25047, Nablus Rd, Jerusalem; tel. (2) 5819777; fax (2) 5829534; 
e-mailjmccigbaraka.org; English; current affairs. 

Shu’nn Filastiniya (Palestine Affairs): POB 5614, 92 Gr. Afeentiou 
St, Nicosia, Cyprus; tel. 461140; monthly. 

NEWS AGENCY 

Wikalat Anbaa’ Filastiniya (WAFA, Palestine News Agency): 
formerly in Beirut, but resumed activities in CJyprus and Tunis, 
November 1982; e-mail wafapal@rannet.com; internet www.wafa 
.pna.net; official PLO news agency; Editor Ziad Abd AL-FAmH. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Palestine Telecommunications Co (PalTel): FOB 1570, Nablus; 
tel. (9) 2376225; fax (9) 2376227; e-mail paltel@palnet.com; f. 1995; 
privately-owned monowly; launched cellular telephone service 
(Palcel) in 1999; Chair. Hatemal-Halawani; Dir-(3en. WalidIbshaid. 
Palceh 65% owned by PalTel, 35% state-owned; CEO David 
Boswobth. 

BROADCASTING 

Palestinian Broadcasting Corpn (PBC): Um Ash-Shaiyet, Ram- 
allah; tel. (2) 6564010; fax (2) 6564029; Dir-Gen. Radwan Abu Ayyash. 
Sawt Filastin (Voice of Palestine): do Police HQ, Jericho; tel. (2) 
921220; f. 1994; official radio station of the PN.^ broadcasts in 
Arabic from Jericho and Ramallah; Dir. Radwan Abu Ayyash. 
Palestine Television: f. 1994; broadcasts from Ramallah and 
Gaza City Dir. Radwan Abu Ayyash. 

Finance 

(cap. = capital; dep. = deposits; brs = branches; m. = million) 
BANKING 

Palestine Monetary Authoriiy 

It is iutended to develop the Palestine Monetary Authority (PMA) 
into the Central Bank of Palestine. In July 1995 the PMA began to 
license, inspect and supervise the Palestinian and foreign commer- 
cial h£Liiks operating in the Gaza Strip and the Jericho enclave in 
the West Bank at iMt time. In December 1995 the PMA assumed 
responsibility for 13 banks in the Palestinian autonomous areas 
over which the Central Bank of Israel had hitherto exercised control. 
Three currencies circulate in the Palestinian econoniy— the Jor- 
danian dinar, the Israeli shekel and the US dollar. The PMA, which 
is seeking a reserve base of US $10m. from donors, currently has 
no right of issue. According to the Ministry of Finance, there were 
21 banks with a total of 90 branches operating in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip in December 1998. In NoveimDer 1998 the banks’ 
deposit base amounted to US $2,200m. (jov. Fouad Hamdi Besbiso; 
VOB 4026, An Nassera St, Gaza; tel. (7) 2825713; fax (7) 2824599; 
e-mail pmgaza^alnet.com; internet www.pma-pdestine.org. 

National Banks 

Bank of Palestine Ltd: POB 50, Omar al-Mukhtar St, Gaza City 
tel. (7) 2826818; fax (7) 2828973; e-mail info@bankofoalestine.com; 
internet www.bankofoalestine.com; f. I960; cap. Us $8.7m., dep. 
US $154.8m., res US $7.3m., total assets US $179.2m. (Dec. 1998); 
Pres., Chair, and Cxen. Man. Hashem AtaShawa; brs in Gaza, Rafah, 
Ar-Rimal, Khan Yunus, Jericho, Nablus and Ramallah. 
Commercial Bank of Palestine PLC: POB 1799, Michael Tanous 
Bldg, Alawda St, Ramallah; tel. (2) 2954141; fax (2) 2953888; e-mail 
cbp^bpal.palnet.com; f. 1992; total assets US $87m.; Gen. Man. 
Khalid Muhammad Ghabeish. 

Palestine International Bank: Al-Birab/RamaUah; tel. (2) 
9983300; fax (2) 9983333; f. 1996; cap. US $20m. 

Investment Banks 

Arab Palestinian Investment Bank: POB 1260, Al-Harji Bldg, 
Ramallah; tel. (2) 2987126; fax (2) 2987125; e-mail apiba^ 
alnet.com; internet www.a-supemet.net; f. 1996; Arab Bank of 
ordan has a 51% share; cap. p.u. US $15m. 

Jerusalem Development and Investment Bank: POB 5233, 
Omar al-Mukhtar St, Gaza City tel. (7) 2826176; fax (7) 2863492; 
Ramallah. 

Palestine Investment Bank PLC: POB 3675, Al-Helal St, Al- 
Birah^Ramallah; tel. (2) 2987880; fax (2) 2987881; e-mail pibc@alami 
.net; f. 1995 by the PNA; some shareholders based in Jordan and 
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the Gulf states; cap. p.u. US $20m.; provides full commercial and 
investment banking services throughout the Gaza Strip and the 
West Bank; Chair. Abd al-Kadir al-Qadi; Man. Dir Hani al-Qadi; 
6 brs. 

Islamic Banks 

Arab Islamic Bank; FOB 631, Nablus St, Ramallah; tel. (2) 
2980060; fax (2) 2980065; e-mail aib@p-ol.com; internet www 
.p-ol.coin/~alb; Regional Man. Maher al-Kababji. 

Palestinian Islamic Bank; Ramallah. 

Foreign Banks 

Arab Bank PLC (Jordan); Regional Management; FOB 1476, Ram- 
allah; tel. (2) 2982400; fax (2) 2982444; internet www.arabbank.com; 
f. 1930; dep. of some US $l,800m. held by 18 brs in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip at Apr. 2000; Chair. Abd al-Majto Shoman; Exec. 
Vice-Fres. and Regional Man. Shukri Bishara. 

Bank of Jordan PLC: FOB 1328, Bahour Bldg, Ramallah; tel. (2) 
2952702; fax (2) 2952705; e-mail bojreg@palnetcom; Chair. Tawfik 
Fakhoury; 4 brs. 

Cairo Amman Bank (Jordan): FOB 1870, Ramallah; tel. (2) 
2983500; fax (2) 2952764; Regional Man. Mazen Abu Hamden; 11 brs. 
Jordan National Bank PLC: FOB 550, Jerusalem St, Ramallah; 
tel. (2) 9986370; fex (2) 9986372; e-mdl jnb(^alnet.com; f. 1995; 
Chair. Abd al-Q^erM Task; Regional Man. Hanna Ghattas; 4 brs. 
Other foreign banks include ANZ Grindlays Bank Ltd, the Arab 
Real EstateBank (Egypt), the Development and Agricultural Credit 
Bank (Egypt), HSBC Bank Middle East (United Kingdom), the 
Jordan (5ulf Bank, the Jordan Kuwait B£mk, the Housing Bank 
(Jordan) and the Union Bank for Savings and Investment (Jordan). 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Palestine Securities Exchange (PSE); FOB 128, Nablus; tel. (9) 
2375946; fax (9) 2375945; e-mail psexchng@palnet.com; internet 
www.p-s-e.com; f. 1997; Chair. SABEfflMASRi; Gen. Man. NadiKhush- 
ASHI. 

INSURANCE 

A veiy small insurance industry exists in the West Bank and Gaza. 
Arab Insurance Establishment Co Ltd (AIE): FOB 166, Nablus; 
tel. (9) 2384040; fax (9) 2384032; f. 1975; Man. Dir Ibrahim Abd 
al-Hadi. 

Gaza Ahliea Insurance Co: FOB 1214, Remal-Gaza; tel. (7) 
2824045; fax (7) 2824015; e-mail gaicnet@mail.palnet.com; f. 1994; 
Chair, and Gen. Man. Dr Muhammad as-Sebawi; 6 brs. 

National Insurance Co: FOB 1819, 34 Municipality St, Al-Birah/ 
RamaUah; tel. (2) 2983800; fax (2) 2958160; L1992; Chair. 
Muhammad Mahmoud Masrouji; Gen. Man. Aziz Mahmoud Abd al- 
Jawad; 7 brs. 

DEVELOPMENT FINANCE ORGANIZATIONS 

Arab Palestinian Investment Co. Ltd: tel. (2) 2984242; fax (2) 
2984243; e-mail apic@apic.com.jo; internet www.apic-pal.com. 
Palestine Development & Investment Co (PADICO): Chair. 
Munibal-Masbi. 

Palestinian Economic Council for Development and Recon- 
struction (PECDAR): FOB 54910, Dahiyat Al-Barid, Jerusalem; 
teL (2) 2362300; fax (2) 2347041; e-mail info(^ecdar.pna.net; 
internet www.pecdar.org; Gov. Nabil Shaath; Dir-CSen, Muhammad 
Ishtayah. 


Trade and Industry 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Bethlehem Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 59, 
Bethlehem; tel. (2) 2742742; fax (2) 2741327; f. 1952; 2,500 mems, 
Hebron Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture: 
FOB 272, Hebron; tel. (2) 2228221; fax (2) 2227490; internet 
www.pal-chambers.com; f. 1954; 4,900 mems. 

Jenin Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture: 
Jenin; tel. (6) 2501107; fax (6) 2503388; f. 1953; 3,800 mems. 
Jericho Commercial, Industrial and Agricultural Arab 
Chamber: FOB 91, Jericho; tel. (2) 2323313; lax (2) 2322394; e- 
mail jercom^alnetcom; 1 1953; 40(3 mems. 

Jerusalem Arab Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Jeru- 
salem; teL (2) 6282351; fax (2) 6272615; 2,050 mems. 

Nablus Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 35, Nablus; 
teL (9) 2380335; fax (9) 2377605; e-mail nablus@palnet.com; internet 
www.pal-chambers.com; f 1941; 4,800 mems. 


Palestinian Chamber of Commerce, Trade, Industry and 
Agriculture (Gaza): FOB 33, Gaza; tel. (7) 2821172; fax (7) 
2864588; Chair. Muhammad al-Qudwah; 8,000 mems. 
Palestinian-European Chamber of Commerce: tel. (2) 894883. 
Qalqilya Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture: 
FOB 13, Qalqilya; tel. (9) 2941473; fax (9) 2940164; f. 1972; 1,068 
mems. 

R-ATnallnli Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 256, Al- 
BirahyRamaUah; teL (2) 2956043; fax (2) 2955052; e-mail ramcom® 

g alnet.com; internet www.pal-chambers.com; f. 1950; Chair. 
luHAMMAD Ahmad Amn; Vice-Cnair. Yousuf ash-Sharip; 3,100 mems. 
Tulkarm Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture: 
FOB 51, Tulkarm; tel. (9) 2671010; fax (9) 2676623; e-mail tulkarem 
@palnet.com; f. 1945; 980 mems. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Union of Industrialists: FOB 1296, Gaza; tel. (7) 2866222; fax (7) 
2862013; Chair Muhammad Yazui. 

UnUTIES 

Electricity 

Palestine Electric Co (PEC): Gaza; f. 1999; Chair. Said Khoury; 
Man. Dir Samir Shawwa. 

Water 

Palestinian Water Authority: Gaza; internet www.pwa.pna.org, 
Dir Khayri al-Jamal. 


Transport 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Palestinian Civil Aviation Authority (PCAA): Gaza Inter- 
national Airport, Gaza; e-mail capfiSrannet.com; internet www 
.palestinianair.com; Gaza hitemational Airport was formally inaug- 
urated in November 1998 to operate services by Palestinian Airlines 
(its subsidiary), Egypt Air and Royal Jordanian Airline; Royal Air 
Maroc began to operate a service jfrom February 1999; airlines 
currently operate services to Amman, Abu Dhabi, Cairo, Doha, 
Dubai and eJeddah, and intend to expand their network to European 
countnes; Chair, and Dir-Gen. Fayez Zaidan. 

Palestinian Airliues; FOB 4043, Gaza; tel. (7) 2827834; fax (7) 
2821309; e-mail capfi@rannet.com; f. 1995; state-owned; Chair, and 
Dir-Gen. Fayez Zaidan; Vice-Fres. Rajaie Daoudi. 

Tourism 

Although the tourist industty in the West Bank was virtually 
destroyed as a result of the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, by the late 1990s 
the sector was expanding significantly, with a number of hotels 
being opened or under constaction. Much of the tourism in the 
Emerging Palestiman Autonomous Areas centres around the histor- 
ical and biblical sites of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. In 2000 it was 
anticipated that a considerable part of tourist revenues would be 
generated by the Bethlehem 2000 Project, which has enabled the 
centre of that town to be redeveloped and modernized. 

Jerusalem Investment for Tourism: Jerusalem; tel. (2) 6563419; 
fax (2) 6563490; subsidiary of PADICO; Gen. Man. Maher Haendan. 
Near East Tourist Agency: FOB 19016, 18 Azzahra St, Jerusalem; 
tel. (2) 6282515; fax (2) 6282415; e-mail operations(@netours.com. 

Defence 

Du>Gen. of the Palestinian National Security Forces: Maj- 
Gen. Nasser Youssep. 

Estimated Security Budget (1999): US $500m. 

Paramilitary Forces (August 1999): an estimated 36,000: 
indudinje Public Security Force 14,000 (Gaza 6,000; West Bank 
8,000); (Jivil Police Force 10,000 (Gaza 4,000; West Bank 6,000); 
(xeneral InteU^nce Force 3,000; Preventive Security Force 3,000 
((jraza 1,200; West Bank 1,800); Militay Intelligence Force 500; 
Presidential Security Force 3,000. In addition there are smdl forces 
belonging to Coastal Police, Civil Defence, Air Force, Customs and 
Excise Police Force and the University Security Service. 

Education 

According to the World Bank, Palestinians are among the most 
highly educated of any Arab group. However, basic and secondary 
education facilities in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip are 
described as poor. In the West Bank the Jordanian education system 
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is in operation. Services are provided by the Israeli Civil Administra- 
tion, the UNRWA and private, mainly charitable, organizations. In 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip schools operated by the Civil 
Administration enrol some 62% of all primary and secondary school 
students. The UNRWA provides education to about 31%. In 1991 
enrolment in primary schools was equivalent to about 102% of the 
estimated population aged 6-12 years (due to either underestima- 
tion of that population or the enrolment of over-age students). 
Education has been severely disrupted since 1987. Vocational educa- 
tion is offered by both the Civil Administration and the UNWRA 
All university and most cormnuoity college education is provided 
by private, voluntary orgamzations. There are 20 community and 
teachers’ training colleges in the West Bank, and six universities, 
including an open university. In the 1997/98 school year UNRWA 
operated 267 schools in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, lie 
number of pupils receiving education through the UNRWA pro- 
gramme in that year was 200,886. Education personnel numbered 
3,682. In addition, UNRWA operated four vocational training cen- 
tres and provided 410 university scholarships. 


In 1996/97, according to UNESCO, 69,134 pupils in total attpded 
705 pre-primary institutions, and 656,353 att^ded 1,118 ]pnmary 
institutions. The number of teachers at pre-primary insfitutions 
was 2,377 and that at primary institutions 15,903. In the same 
year, 56,467 students attended secondary institutions, at which ^e 
number of teachers was 7,950. The number of students attending 
universities or equivalent third-level institutions was 36,921, while 
teachers numbered 1,966. 

Educational facilities in the Gaza Strip are broadly the same as 
those described in the West Bank. The Egyptian system of education 
operates in the Gaza S^p, where there are two universities and 

major role in^e wSitical activities of the West Bank and l£e Gaza 
Strip and were closed by the Israeli Civil Administration between 
1987 and 1992. In 1991 the UNRWA budgeted about US $35m. for 
spending on education in the Gaza Strip. Per-student expenditure 
was about $334. 

Since May 1994 the Palestinian National Authority (PNA) has 
assumed responsibility for education in the Gaza Strip and parts of 
the West Bank. 
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Physical and Social Geography 

W.B. FISHER 


The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan (previously Transjordan) 
came oMdally into existence under its present name in 1947 and 
was enlarged in 1950 to include the districts of Samaria and part 
of Judaea that had previously formed part of Arab Palestine. The 
country is bounded on the north by S^a, on the north-east by 
Iraq, on the east and south by Saudi Arabia, and on the west 
by Israel and the Emerging Palestinian Autonomous Areas. The 
total area of Jordan is 97,740 sq km (37,738 sq miles). The terri- 
tory west of the Jordan river (the West Bank)— some 5,600 sq km 
(2,160 sq miles)— has been occupied by Israel since June 1967, 
but since May 1994 the Palestinian National Authority (PNA) 
has assumed jurisdiction for civil affairs in some areas. The popu- 
lation of the East and West Banks at mid-1998 was estimated by 
the UN to be 6,304,000. According to a census in December 1994, 
the population of the East Bank (area 89,206 sq km— 34,443 sq 
miles) was 4,095,579, compared with 2,100,019 at the census of 
November 1979. In June 2000 there were 1,570,192 Palestinian 
refugees registered with the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) in Jordan, and a further 583,009 in the West 
Bank. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The greater part of the State of Jordan consists of a plateau 
lying some 700 m^l, 000 m above sea-level, which forms the 
nortti-westem comer of the great plateau of Arabia (see chapter 
on Saudi Arabia). There are no natural topographical ffontiers 
between Jordan and its neighbours Syria, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia, and the plateau contmues unbroken into all three coun- 
tries, with the artificial frontier boundaries drawn as straigjit 
lines between defined points. Along its western edge, facing the 
Jordan Valley, the plateau is uptilted to give a line of hiUs that 
rise 300 m-700 m above plateau-level. An old river course, the 
Wadi Sirhan, now almost dry with only occasional wells, frac- 
tures the plateau surface on the south-east and continues into 
Saudi Arabia. 

The Jordanian plateau consists of a core or table of ancient 
rocks, covered by layers of newer rock (chiefly limestone) lying 
almost horizont^y. In a few places (e.g. on the southern edge 
of the Jordan VaUey) these old rocks are exposed at the surface. 
On its western side the plateau has been fractured and dislo- 
cated by the development of strongly marked tear faults that 
run from the Red Sea via the Gulf of Aqaba northwards to 
Lebanon and Syria. The narrow zone between the faults has 
sunk, to give the well-known Jordan rift valley, which is bor- 
dered bolh on the east and west by steep-sided walls, especially 
in the south near the Dead Sea, where ttie drop is o^n precipi- 
tous. The valley has a maximum width of 22 ^ (14 miles) and 
is now thought to have been produced by lateral shearing of 
two continental plates that on the east have been displaced by 
about 80 km (50 miles). 

The floor of the Jordim Valley varies considerably in level. At 
its northern end it is just above sea-level; the surface of Lake 
Tiberias (the Sea of (jiahlee) is 209 m below sea-level, with the 
deepest part of the lake over 200 m lower still. Greatest depth 
of the valley is at the Dead Sea (surface 400 m below sea-level, 
maximum depth 396 m). 

Dislocation of the rock strata in the region of the Jordan 
Valley has had two further effects: firstly, earth tremors are 
still ^quent along the valley, and secondly, considerable 
quantities of lava have welled up, forming enormous sheets that 
cover wide eaqpanses of territory in the state of Jordan and 
southern Syria, and produce a desolate, forbiddkg landscape. 
One small lava flow, by forming a natural riam across the Jordan 
Valley, has impounded the waters to form Lake Tiberias. 


The Jordan river rises just inside the frontiers of Syria and 
Lebanon— a recurrent source of dispute between the two coun- 
tries and Israel. The river is 251 km (156 miles) long, and 
after first flowing for 96 km (60 miles) in Israel, it lies within 
Jordanian territory for the remaining 152 km (94 miles). Its 
maiTi tributary, the Yarmouk, is 40 km (25 miles) long, and 
dose to its junction with the Jordan forms the boundary between 
the state of Jordan, Israel and Syria. A few kilometres from its 
source, the Jordan river used to open into Lake Huleh, a shallow, 
mar^-fringed expanse of water which was previously a breeding 
ground of malaria, but which has now been drained. Lake 
Tiberias, also, like the former Huleh, in Israel, covers an area 
of 316 sq km (122 sq miles) and measures 22 km (14 miles) from 
north to south, and 26 km (16 miles) from east to west. River 
water outflowing from the lake is used for the generation of 
hydroelectricity. 

The river then flows through the barren, inhospitable country 
of its middle and lower valley, very little of which is actually, 
or potentially, cultivable, and finally enters the Dead Sea. This 
lake is 65 km (40 miles) long and 16 km (10 miles) wide. Owing 
to the very high air temperatures at most seasons of the year, 
evaporation from the lake is intense, and has been estimated 
as equivalent to 8.5m. tons of water per day. At the surface the 
Dead Sea water contains about 250g of dissolved salts per litre, 
and at a depth of 110 m the water is chemically saturated (i.e. 
holds its maximum possible content). Magnesium chloride is 
the most abundant mineral, with sodium chloride next in 
importance; but commercial interest centres on the less abun- 
dant potash and bromide salts. 

Climatically, Jordan shows dose affinity to its neighbours. 
Summers are hot, especially on the plateau and in the Jordan 
Valley, where temperatures of up to 49°C have been recorded. 
Winters are fairly cold, and on the plateau frost and some snow 
are usual, though not in the lower Jordan VaUey. The significant 
element of the climate of Jordan is rainfall. In the higher parts 
(i.e. the uplands of Samaria and Judaea and the hUls overlooking 
the eastern Jordan VaUey) 380 mm-630 mm of rainfaU occur, 
enough for agriculture; but elsewhere as Uttle as 200 mm or 
less may faU, and pastoral nomadism is the only possible way 
of life. ()nly about 25% of the total area of Jordan is sufficiency 
humid for cultivation. 

Hence the main features of economic life in Jordan are subsist- 
ence agriculture of a marginal kind, carried on in Judaea- 
Samaria and on the north-eastern edge of the plateau, dose to 
Amman, with migratory herding of animals— sheep, goats, 
cattle and camels— over the remaining and by far the larger 
portion of the country. As a result, the natural wealth of Jordmi 
is smaU, and tribal ways of life exist in parts. Before the 
June 1967 war, tourism (with which must be included reUgious 
pUgrimage, mainly to the holy Christian places of JerusSem) 
had developed into a very important industry but was then 
seriously jeopardized by the IsraeU occupation of the West Bank 
territory and annexation of Jerusalem. However, the civil war 
in Lebanon and the reopening of the Suez Cansd (which greatly 
affects the Jordanian port of Aqaba) were very favourable fac- 
tors. The war between Iran and Iraq also had a very beneficial 
effect at first, since Aqaba, with the denial of Gulf ports to Iraq, 
became a major supply base. Iraq was Jordan’s most important 
export market between 1980 and 1983 but the cost of continuing 
the war later severely curtailed the purchase by Iraq of goods 
from Jordan. By August 1990, when Iraq temporarily occupied 
Kuwait, Iraq had again become Jordan’s principal trading 
partner, and the economic sanctions imposed on Iraq as a 
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C0I1S6QU6I1C6 of its iiiv&sioii of Kuwait had a disastrous efToct on 
the Jordanian economy (see Economy). 

The shift of trade from Lebanon, a very much better economic 
and political relationship with Egypt and Iraq, continuing 
(though cool) relations with Syria, lie inflow of remittances 
from Jordanians working abroad, and subventions from Arab 
funds together greatly improved the Jordanian economy. How- 
ever, the growth of the economy slowed in the 1980s. Foreign 
aid of various kinds continues to account for more than 40% of 
budgetary revenues, and workers in the service sector greatly 
outnumber those in directly productive activities. With so many 
Jordanians working abroad, local activities are hampered by 
lack of managerial and technical stills. 

RACE, LANGUAGE AND RELIGION 

A division must be drawn between the Jordanians living east 
of the Jordan river who, in the main, are ethnically gimTlnr to 
the desert populations of Syria and Saudi Arabia, and the Arabs 


Physical and Social Geography, History 

of the Jordan Valley and Samaria-Judaea. These latter are 
slightly taller, more heavily built, and have a broader head- 
form. Some authorities suggest that they are descendants of 
the Canaanites, who may have originated far to the north-east, 
in the Zagros area. An franian racial affinity is thus implied— 
but this must be of very ancient date, as the Arabs west of the 
Jordan Valley have been settled in their present home for many 
thousands of years. Besides the two groups of Arabs, there £^e 
also small colonies of Circassians frt>m the Caucasus of Russia, 
who settled in Jordan as refugees during the 19th and 20th 
centuries ad. 

Arabic is spoken everywhere, except in a few Circassian 
villages, and, through contacts with Britain, some English is 
understood in the towns. 

Over 90% of the population are Sunni Muslims, and King 
Abdullah can trace unbroken descent from the Prophet 
Muhammad. There is a Christian minority, and there are 
smaller numbers of Shi'a Muslims. 


History 

Revised for this edition by Richard I. Lawless 


Jordan, as an independent state, is a 20th-century development. 
Before then it was seldom more than a rugged and backward 
appendage to more powerful kingdoms and empires, and indeed 
never existed alone. In biblical times the area was covered 
roughly by Gilead, Ammon, Moab and Edom, and the western 
portions formed for a time part of the Kingdom of Israel, During 
the sixth century BC the Arabian tribe of the Nabateans estab- 
lished their capital at Petra in the south and continued to 
preserve their independence when, during the fourtii and tiiird 
centuries, the northern half was incorporated into the Seleucid 
province of Syria. It was under Seleucid rule that cities such as 
Philadelphia (the Biblical Rabbath Ammon and the modem 
Amman) and Gerasa (now Jerash) rose to pronodnence. During 
the flrst centuiy bc the Nabateans extended their rule over the 
greater part of present-day Jordan and Syria; they then began 
to recede before the advance of Rome, and in ad 105-6 Petra 
was incorporated into the Roman Empire. The lands east of the 
Jordan shared in a brief blaze of glory under the Palmyrene 
sovereigns Odenathus (Udaynath) and Zenobia (az-Zabba’) in 
the middle of the third century ad, and during the fifth and 
sixth centuries formed part of the dominions of the Christian 
Ghassanid dynasty, vassals of the Byzantine Empire. Finally, 
after 50 years of anarchy in which Byzantine, Persian and local 
rulers intervened, Transjordania was conquered by the Arabs 
and absorbed into the Islamic empire. 

For centuries nothing more is heard of the country; it formed 
normally a part of Syria, and as such was generally governed 
from Egypt. From the beginning of the 16th centu^ it was 
included in the Ottoman vilayet (administrative district) of 
Damascus, and remained in a condition of stagnation until the 
outbreak of the First World War in 1914. European travellers 
and explorers of the 19th century rediscovered the beauties of 
Petra and Gerasa, but otherwise the desert tribes were left 
undisturbed. Even the course of the war in its early stages gave 
little hint of the upheaval that was to take place in Jordan’s 
fortunes. The area was included in the zone of influence allocated 
to Britain under the Sykes-Picot Treaty of May 1916 (see Docu- 
ments on Palestine, p. 106), and Zionists held that it also came 
within the area designated as a Jewish National Home in the 
promise contained in the Balfour Declaration of November 1917 
(see Documents on Palestine, p. 107). Apart from these some- 
what remote political events tiie tide of war did not reach 
Jordanian territory until the capture of Aqaba by the Arab 
armies under Faisal, the third son of King Hussein of the 
Hedjaz, m July 1917. A year later, in September 1918, they 
shared in the fHal push north by capturing Amman and Deraa. 

The end of the war thus found a large area, which included 
almost the whole of presentrday Jordan, in Arab hands xmder 
the leadership of FaisaL To begin with, the territory to the east 
of the Jordan river was not looked on as a separate unit. Faisal, 


with the assistance of British officers and Iraqi nationalists, 
established an autonomous government in Damascus, a step 
encouraged by the Anglo-French Declaration of 7 November 
1918, favouring the establishment of indigenous governments 
in Syria and fraq. Arab demands, however, as expressed by 
Faisal at the Paris Peace Conference in January 1919, went a 
good deal further in claiming independence throughout tiie Arab 
world. This represented a (£allenge to both French and Zionist 
claims in the Near East, and when, in March 1920, the General 
Syrian Congress in Damascus declared the independence of 
l^nia and Iraq, with Faisal and Abdullah, Hussein’s second son, 
as kings, the decisions were denounced by France and Britain. 
In the following month the San Remo Conference awarded the 
Palestine Man^te to Britain, and thus separated it efTectively 
from Syria proper, which fell within the French share. Faisal 
was forced out of Damascus by the French in July and left 
the country. 

THE KINGDOM OP TRANSJORDAN 
The position of Transjordania was not altogether clear under 
the new dispensation. After the withdrawal of Faisal the British 
High Commissioner informed a meeting of notables at es-Salt 
that the British Government favoured self-government for the 
territory with British advisers. La December 1920 the provi- 
sional frontiers of the Mandates were extended eastwanis by 
Anglo-French agreement so as to include Transjordania within 
the Palestine Mandate, and therefore presumably within the 
provisions regarding the establishment of a Jewish National 
Home. Yet another twist of policy came as the result of a 
conference in Cairo in March 1921 attended by Winston 
Churchill, the new British Colonial Secretary, Abdullah, T. E. 
Lawrence and Sir Herbert Samuel, High Commissioner for 
Palestine. At this meeting it was recommended that Faisal 
should be proclaimed King of Iraq, while Abdullah was per- 
suaded to stand down in Ms favour by the promise of an Arab 
administration in Transjordania. He had in fact been in effective 
control in Amman since his arrival the previous winter to 
organize an uprisiog against the French in Syria. This project 
he now abandoned, and in April 1921 he was officially recogni^d 
as de facto ruler of Transjordan. The final draft of the Palestine 
Mandate confirmed by the Council of the League of Nations in 
July 1922 contained a clause giving the Mandatory Power 
considerable latitude in the administration of the territory east 
of the Jordan (see Documents on Palestine, p. 109). On the basis 
of tMs clause, a memorandum was approved in the following 
September, expressly excluding Tranqordan from the clauses 
relating to the estsdblishment of the Jewish National Home, 
and, althou^ many Zionists continued to press for the reversal 
of this polity, the country thenceforth remained, in practice, 
separate from Palestine proper. 
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Like much of the post-war boundary delineation, the borders 
of the new state were somewhat arbitrary. Although they lay 
mainly in desert areas, they frequently cut across tribal areas 
and grazing grounds, with small respect for tradition. Of the 
300,000-400,000 inhabitants, only about one-fifth were town- 
dweUers, and Ihese confined to four small cities ranging in 
population from 10,000 to 30,000. Nevertheless, Transjordan’s 
early years were destined to be comparatively peaceful. On 
15 May 1923 Britain formally recognized Transjordan as an 
independent constitutional state under the rule of the Amir 
Abdullah with British tutelage, and with the aid of a British 
subsidy it was possible to make some slow progress towards 
development and modernization. A small but efficient armed 
force, the Arab Legion, was built up under the guidance of 
Peake Pasha and later Glubb Pasha; this force distinguished 
itself particularly during the Iraqi rebellion of May 1941. It also 
played a significant role in the fighting with Israel during 1948. 
Other British advisers assisted in the development of health 
services and schools. 

The Amir Abdullah very nearly became involved in the fall 
of his father. King Hussein, in 1924. It was in Amman on 5 
March 1924, that ffie latter was proclaimed Caliph, and during 
the subsequent fighting with Ibn Sa’ud Wahhabi troops 
penetrated into Transjordanian territory. They subsequentiy 
withdrew to the south, and in June 1925, after the abdication 
of Hussein’s eldest son, Ali, Abdullah formally incorporated 
Ma’an and Aqaba within his dominions. The move was not 
disputed by the new ruler of the Hedjaz and Najd, and thereafter 
the southern frontier of Transjordan remained unaltered. 

INDEPENDENCE 

In February 1928 a treaty was signed with Great Britain 
granting a still larger measure of independence, though 
reserving for the advice of a British Resident such matters as 
financial policy and foreign relations. The same treaty provided 
for a Constitution, and this was duly promulgated in April 1928, 
the first Legislative Council meeting one year later. In January 
1934 a supplementary agreement was added permitting 
Transjordan to appoint consular representatives in Arab coun- 
tries, and in May 1939 Britain agreed to the conversion of the 
Legidative Council into a regular Cabinet with ministers in 
charge of specified departments. The outbreak of war delayed 
further advances towards independence, but this wels finaQy 
achieved, in name at least, by the Treaty of London of 22 March 
1946. On 25 May 1946 Abdullah was proclaimed king and a 
new Constitution replaced that of 1928. 

Transjordan was not slow in taking its place in the community 
of nations. In 1947 King AbduUah signed treaties with Turkey 
and Iraq and applied for memberslfip of the United Nations 
(UN); this last, however, was thwarted by the Soviet veto 
and by lack of US recognition of Transjordan’s status as an 
independent nation. In March 1948 Britain agreed to the signing 
of a new treaty in which virtually the only restrictive clauses 
related to military and defence matters. Britain was to have 
certain peacetime military privileges, including the mainten- 
ance of airfields and communications, transit facilities and co- 
ordination of training methods. It was also to provide economic 
and social aid. 

Transjordan had, however, not waited for independence before 
making its weight felt in Arab affairs in the Middle East. It 
had not been veiy active before the war, and, m fact its first 
appearance on the international scene was in May 1939, when 
Tteosjordanian delegates were invited to the Round Table Con- 
ference on Palestine in London. Transjordan took part in the 
preliminary discussions during 1943 and 1944 that finally led 
to the formation of the League of Arab States (Arab League) in 
March 1945, and was one of the original members of that league. 
Dumg the years immediately following it seemed possible that 
political and dynastic differences would be forgotten in this 
common effort for unity. Under the stresses and strains of 1948, 
however, the old conliadictions began to reappear. AbduUah 
had long fevoinred the project of a 'Greater Syria’, that is, the 
union of Transjordan, Syria and Palestine, as a step towards 
the final unification of the Fertile Crescent by the inclusion of 
Iraq. This was favoured on dynastic grounds by various parties 
in fraq, and also by some elements in &yrria and Palestine. On 
the other hand, it met with violent opposition from many Syrian 


nationalists, from the rulers of Egypt and Saudi Arabia— neither 
of whom were disposed to favour any stren^ening of the 
Hashemite house— and of course from the Zionists and the 
French. It is in the light of these conflicts of interest that 
developments subsequent to the establishment of the State of 
Israel must be considered. 

FORMATION OF ISRAEL 

On 14-15 May 1948 British troops were withdrawn to the port 
of Haifa as a preliminary to the final evacuation of Palestine, 
the State of Israel was proclaimed, and Arab armies entered 
the former Palestinian territory from aU sides. Only those from 
Transjordan played any significant part in the fighting, and by 
the time that major hostilities ceased in July they had succeeded 
in occupying a considerable area. The suspicion now inevitably 
arose that .Sidullah was prepared to accept Oifait accompli and 
to negotiate with the Israeli authorities for a formal recognition 
of the existing military boundaries. Moreover, whereas the other 
Arab countries refused to accept any other move that implied a 
tacit recognition of the status quo— such as the resettlement of 
refugees— Transjordan seemed to be following a different line. 
In September 1948 an Arab government was formed at Gaza 
under Egyptian tutelage, and this was answered from the 
Transjordanian side by tiie proclamation in December at Jericho 
of Abdullah as King of All Palestine. In the following April the 
country’s name was changed to Jordan and three Palestinians 
were included in the Cabinet. In the mean time, armistices were 
being signed by all the Arab countries, including Jordan, and 
on 31 January 1949 Jordan was finally recognized by the USA 

On the three major problems confronting the Arab states in 
their dispute with Israel, Jordan continued to differ more or 
less openly with its colleagues. It refused to agree to the intema- 
tionahzation of Jerusalem, it initiated plans for the resettlement 
of the Arab refugees, and it showed a disposition to accept as 
permanent the armistice frontiers. In April 1950, after rumours 
of negotiations between Jordan and Israel, the Arab League 
Council in Cairo succeeded in securing Jordan’s adherence to 
resolutions forbidding negotiations with Israel or annexation of 
Palestinian territory. Nevertheless, in the same month elections 
were held in Jordan and Arab Palestine, the results of which 
encouraged Abdullah formally to annex the latter territory on 
24 April 1950. This step was immediately recognized by Britain. 

At the meeting of the Arab League that foUowed, Egypt led 
the opposition to Jordan, which drew support, however, from 
Iraq. The decisions reached by the Council were inconclusive, 
but thereafter Jordan began to deviate from Arab League polity. 
Jordan supported UN policy in Korea, in contradistinction to 
the other Arab states, and signed a four-point agreement with 
the USA in March 1951. Although at the same time there 
was constant fiiction between Jordan and Israel, the unified 
opposition of the Arab states to the new Jewish state seemed 
to have ended, and inter-Arab differences were gaining the 
upper hand. 

ABDULLAH ASSASSINATED 

On 20 July 1951 King Abdullah was assassinated in Jerusalem. 
Evidence which emerged at the trial of those implicated in the 
plot revealed that the murder had been partly motivated by 
opposition to Adbullah’s Greater Syria policy, and it was signi- 
ficant that Egypt refused to extradite some of those convicted. 
Nevertheless, the stability of the young Jordanian state revealed 
itself in the calm in which the K^s eldest son Talal succeeded 
to the throne, and the peaceful elections held shortly afterwards. 
In Januaiy 1952 a new Constitution was promulgated. Even 
more significant, perhaps, was the dignity with which, only one 
year afer his accession. King Talal, whose mental conation 
had long been a cause for anxiety, abdicated in favour of his 
son, Hussein— still a minor. In foreign policy Talal had shown 
some si^ of rejecting his father’s ideas in favour of a rapproche- 
ment with Syria and Egypt, one example being Jordan’s signa- 
ture of the Arab Collective Security Pact which it had failed to 
join in the summer of 1950. 

This policy was continued during the reign of his son, King 
Hussein, notably by the conclusion of an economic and financial 
agreement with Syria in February 1953, and a joint sciheme for 
the construction of a dam across the Yarmouk river to supply 
irrigation and hydroelectric power. One problem which became 
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pressing in 1954 was the elaborate scheme sponsored by the 
USA for the sharing of the Jordan waters between Jordan, Iraq, 
S 5 rna and Israel, which could make no progress in the absence 
of political agreement. 

During December 1954 a financial aid agreement was signed 
in London with the United Kingdom, and the opportunity was 
taken to discuss the revision of the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty of 
1948. Agreement over this was not possible owing to British 
insistence that any new pact should fit into a general Middle 
East defence system. In May 1955 Premier Abul-Huda was 
replaced by Sa*id al-Mufti, while an exchange of state visits 
with King Sa’ud hinted at a rapprochement with Saudi Arabia. 
Nevertheless, in November Jordan declared its unwillingness 
to adhere either to the Egyptian-Syrian-Saudd Arabian bloc or 
to the Baghdad Pact. 

DISMISSAL OF GLUBB PASHA 

On 15 December 1955, following a visit to General Sir G. 
Templer, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Sa’id al-Mufti 
resigned and was replaced by Hazza al-Majali, known to be in 
favour of the Baghdad Pact. The following day there were 
violent demonstrations in Amman, and on 20 December Ibrahim 
Hashim became Prime Minister, to be succeeded on 9 January 

1956 by Samir Rifai. In F ebruary the new Prime Minister visited 
S^a, Lebanon, Iraq, Egypt and Saudi Arabia, and shortly after 
his return, on 2 March, Ring Hussem announced the dismissal 
of Glubb Pasha, Commander-in-Chief of the Jordanian armed 
forces, replacing him with Maj.-Gen. Radi Annab. The Egyptian- 
Syrian-Saudi Arabian bloc at this juncture offered to replace 
the British financial subsidy to Jordan; but the latter was 
not in fact withdrawn, and King Hussein and the Jordanian 
Government evidently felt that tiiey had moved far enough in 
one direction, and committed themselves to a policy of strict 
neutrality. In April, however, the King and the Prime Minister 
paid a visit to the Syrian President in Damascus, and in May 
Maj.-Gen. Annab was replaced by his deputy, Lt-Col Ali Abu 
Nuwar, generally regarded as the leader of lie movement to 
eliminate foreign influence from the Jordanian army and gov- 
ernment. This coincided with the reappointment of Sa’id al- 
Mufti as Prime Minister. During the same period discussions 
culminated in agreements for military co-operation between 
Jordan and Syria, Lebanon and Egypt, and in July Jordan and 
Syria formed an economic union. At the beginning of the same 
month al-Mufti was replaced by Ibrahim Hashim. 

RELATIONS WITH ISRAEL AND WITH THE OTHER 
ARAB STATES 

Meanwhile, relations with Israel, including the problem of the 
Arab refugees, the use of Jordan waters, the definition of the 
frontier, and the status of Jerusalem, continued to provide a 
cause for anxiety. Tension between Jordan and Israel was 
further increased after the Israeli, British and French nulitaiy 
action in Egypt. A new Cabinet, headed by Sulayman Nabulsi, 
had taken office in October, and new elections were followed by 
the opening of negotiations for the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Jordanian Treaty of 1948, and the substitution of financial aid 
from the Arab countries, notably Saudi Arabia, Egypt and 
Syria. Owing to subsequent political developments, however, 
the shares due from Egypt and Syria were not paid. On 13 March 

1957 an Anglo-Jordanian agreement was signed abrogating the 
1948 treaty, and by 2 July the last British troops had left. In 
the mean time, Nabulsi’s evident leanings towards the Soviet 
connection, clashing with the recently enunciated Eisenhower 
doctrine, led to his breach with Kong Hussein and his resignation 
on 10 April, to be succeeded by Ibrahim Hashim. All political 
parties were suppressed, and plans to establish diplomatic 
relations with the USSR were dropped Gen. Ali Abu Nuwar 
was removed from the post of Commander-in-Chief, and the 
USA announced its determination to preserve Jordan’s inde- 
pendence— a policy underlined by a major air-lift of arms to 
Amman in September in response to Syria’s alignment with the 
USSR. In May Syrian troops serving under the joint S^o- 
Egypto-Jordanian command were withdrawn from Jordanian 
territory at Jordan’s request, and in June there was a partial 
rupture of diplomatic relations with Egypt. 

On 14 February 1958 the merger of flie kingdoms of Iraq and 
Jordan in a federal union to be called the Arab Federation was 


proclaimed in Amman by King Faisal of Iraq and King Hussein. 
This new federation proved abortive. Samir Rifai became Prime 
Minister of Jordan in May, on the resignation of Ibrahim Has him 
who took up the appointment of vice-premier in the short-lived 
Arab Federation. 

British troops were flown to Amman from C^rus on 17 July 
1958, in response to an appeal by King Hussein. They had all 
been withdrawn by the beginning of November— under UN 
auspices— and in the two years that followed Jordan settled 
down to a period of comparative peace. Hazza al-Msgali suc- 
ceeded Rifai as Prime Micdster on 6 May 1959. Firm measures 
were taken against communism and subversive activities and 
collaboration with tiie West was, if anything, encouraged by the 
country’s isolation between Iraq, Israel and the two halves of 
the United Arab Republic (UAR). American loans continued to 
arrive at the rate of about US $50m. per year, and there was 
also technical aid of various kinds from Britain, West Germany 
and other coxmtries. An important development was the official 
opening of the port of Aqaba on the Red ^a. 

Relations with Jordan’s Arab neighbours continued to be 
uneasy, although diplomatic relations with the UAR, broken off 
in July 1958, were resumed in August 1959. Incidents on the 
Syrian border were almost as frequent as those on the Israeli 
border, and there were no signs of a rapprochement with Iraq. 
In January 1960 both the Eng and the Prime Minister con- 
demned the Arab leaders’ approach to the Palestine problem, 
and m February Jordanian citizenship was offered to all Arab 
refugees who applied for it. There was little change in the 
general position that Jordan wished for formal recognition of 
its absorption of the Palestinian territory west of the Jordsin, 
while the UAR and other Arab countries favoured the establish- 
ment of an independent Palestine Arab government. 

On 29 August 1960 the Jordanian Prime Minister, Hazza al- 
Majali, was assassinated; he was succeeded by several prime 
ministers during the next five years. In April 1965 a constitu- 
tional uncertainty was resolv^, with the nomination of the 
King’s brother Hassan as Crown Prince; the King’s own children 
were thus excluded fi:t)m the succession to the throne, at this 
time. 

Meanwhile, in September 1963 the creation of a unified Tales- 
tinian entity* was approved by the Council of the Arab League, 
despite opposition from the Jordanian Government, which 
regarded the proposal as a threat to Jordan’s sovereignty over 
the West Bank. The first congress of Palestinian Arab groups 
was held in the Jordanian sector of Jerusalem in May-June 
1964, when the participants unanimously agreed to form the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) as ‘the only legitimate 
spokesman for all matters concerning the Palestinian people’. 
The PLO was to be financed by the Arab League and was to 
recruit military units, from among refugees, to constitute a 
Palestine Liberation Army (PLA). fSrom the outset. King Hus- 
sein refiised to allow the PLA to train forces in Jordan or the 
PLO to levy taxes from Palestinian refugees in his country. 

WAR WITH ISRAEL 

During the latter part of 1966 Jordan’s deteriorating foreign 
relations were exacerbated by the widening breach with Syria. 
Charges and counter-charges of plots to subvert each other’s 
governments were made, and while the UAR and the USSR 
supported Syria, Jordan looked to Saudi Arabia and the USA 
for backing. This situation made it increasingly difficvdt for 
Jordan’s relations with Israel to be regularized. During 1965-66 
the principal guerrilla organization to emerge from the PLO, 
the Palestine National Liberation Movement (al-Fatah— ‘Con- 
quesf ), unleashed a series of terrorist attacks against Israel, 
usually across the Jordanian border, which, in turn, provoked 
violent reprisal attacks by Israeli forces. In July 1966 Jordan 
suspended support for the PLO, accusing its Secretary, Ahmad 
Shukairi, of pro-communist activity. While Jordan introduced 
conscription and Saudi Arabia promised military aid, Syria and 
the PLO appealed to Jordanians to revolt gainst King Hussein. 
Negotiations to implement the resolution of the Supreme 
Council for Arab Defence that Iraqi and Saudi troops should be 
sent to Jordan, to assist in its defence, collapsed in December. 
This was followed by clashes on the Jordanian-Syrian frontier, 
by PLO-sponsored bomb outrages in Jordan (resulting in the 
closure of the PLO headquarters in Jerusalem), and by wor- 
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sening relations between Jordan and the UAR and a ban by the 
latter on aircraft carrying British and American armaments to 
Jordan. In retaliation, Jordan withdrew recognition of the Sallal 
regime in Yemen, and boycotted the next meeting of the Arab 
Defence Council. On 5 Mardb Wash at-Tal resigned and was 
succeeded by Hussein bin Nasser at the head of an interim 
government. 

As the prospect of war with Israel drew nearer, King Hussein 
composed his differences with Egypt, and personally flew to 
Cairo to sign a defence agreement. Jordanian troops, together 
with those of the UAR, Iraq and Saudi Arabia, went into action 
immediately on the outbreak of hostilities in June 1967. By the 
end of the Six-Day War, however, all Jordanian territoiy west 
of the Jordan river had been occupied by Israeli troops, and a 
steady stream of West Bank Jordanians began to cross the river 
to the East Bank. Estimated at between 150,000 and 250,000 
persons, they swelled Jordan's refugee population and presented 
the Government with intractable social and economic problems. 

In August 1967 King Hussein formed a nine-man Consultative 
Council, composed of former premiers and politicians of varying 
sympathiies, to meet weekly and to participate in the Responsi- 
bility of power’. Later a Senate was formed, consisting of 15 
representatives flrom the inhabitants of the West Bank area 
and 15 flum eastern Jordan. Several changes of government 
took place and the King took over personal command of the 
counliys armed forces. 

Meanwhile, the uneasy situation along the frontier with Israel 
persisted, aggravated by the deteriorating economic situation 
in Jordan. Reprisal actions by Israel, after numerous commando 
raids directed against its authonty in Jerusalem and the West 
Bank and operating from Jordanian territory, provoked Jordan 
to appeal for UN intervention. In June 1969 Israeli commandos 
blew up the diversion system of the Ghor Canal, Jordan’s 
principal irrigation project. 

THE GUERRILLA CHALLENGE 

The instabihty in Amman after the June war was reflected in 
the short life of Jordanian cabinets— it became rare for one to 
remain unchanged for more than three months. A careful bal- 
ance had to be struck between the Palestinians and the King’s 
traditional supporters. Thus, in the new Cabinet announced 
after the Jime 1970 crisis (see below), Palestinians were given 
more of the key ministries, including the interior pordblio. 
Abd al-Munem Rifai, Jordan’s senior diplomat, became Prime 
Minister for the second time. 

The main factor in Jordan’s internal politics between June 
1967 and 1971 was the rivalry between flie Government and 
Palestinian guerrilla organizations, principally al-Fatah, which 
from 1968 was led by Yasser Arafat, the Chairman of the PLO. 
These organizations gradually assumed effective control of the 
refugee camps and commanded widespread support amongst the 
Palestinian m£qority of Jordan’s population. They also received 
armaments and training assistance from other Arab countries, 
particularly Syria, and finance from the oil-rich states bordering 
the Persian (Arabian) Gulf. The fedayeen (‘martyrs’) movement 
virtually became a state within a state. Its leaders stated that 
they ‘have no wish to interfere in the internal affairs of Jordan 
provided it does not place any obstacles in the way of our struggle 
to liberate Palestine’. In practice, however, its popularity and 
influence represented a challenge to the Government, whilst its 
actions attracted Israeli reprisals that did serious damage to 
the East Bank, now the only fertile part of Jordan, and generally 
reduced the possibilities of a peace settiement on which Jordan’s 
long-term future depended. 

A major confrontation between the two forces occurred in 
November 1968, after massive demonstrations in Amman on 
the anniversary of the Balfour Dedaration. Extensive street 
fighting broke out between guerrillas and the army, and for a 
short period a civil war seemed possible, but both sides soon 
backed down. Similar confrontations followed in February and 
June 1970, and on both occasions the Government was forced 
to yield to Palestinian pressures. Ring Hussein and Arafat 
(whose own position was threatened by the nse of small extre- 
mist groups in Jordan) concluded an agreement redefining their 
respective spheres of influence. The guerrillas appeared to have 
granted little or nothing, but Hussein was forced to dismiss his 
Commander-in-Chief and a cabinet minister, both relatives. 


These were regarded as the leaders of the anii-fedayeen faction, 
which remained strong amongst the Bedouin sheikhs. Despite 
the agreement, the tension between the Government and the 
guerrillas continued, aggravated by opposition to the Gov- 
ernment’s concessions from intransigent army officers. 

A new and dangerous stage in the relations between the two 
sides in Jordan was reached in July 1970 with the acceptance 
by the Government of the US peace proposals for the Middle 
East. The guerrilla groups, with few exceptions, rejected these, 
and, as the cease-fire between the UAR and Israel came into 
operation on 7 August, it was clear that the Jordanian Govern- 
ment was preparing for a full-scale confrontation with them. 

CIVIL WAR 

Bitter fi gh tin g between government and guerrilla forces broke 
out at the end of August 1970. This escalated into full civil war 
in the latter half of September, with thousands of deaths and 
injuries. On 16 September a mili tary Cabinet was formed under 
Brig. Muhammad Daoud— in any case martial law had been in 
force since the end of the June 1967 war— and immediately 
Field Marshal Habis Majali replaced as Commander-in-Chief 
Lt-Gen. Mashour Haditha, who had been sympathetic to the 
commandos and had tried to restrain their severest opponents 
in the army. 

In the fighting that followed, the guerrillas claimed full control 
in the north, aided by Syrian forces and, it was later revealed, 
three battalions of the PLA sent back by President Nasser from 
tile Suez front. The Arab states generally appealed for an end 
to the fighting. Libya threatened to intervene and later broke 
off diplomatic relations, while Kuwait stopped its aid to the 
Government; however, the Iraqi troops stationed on the eastern 
front against Israel notably failed to intervene. On the govern- 
ment side talks were held with the USA about direct military 
assistance. In the event such a dangerous widening of the 
Palestinian confrontation was avoided by the scale of the casual- 
ties in Jordan and by the diplomacy of Arab Heads of State 
(reinforced by President Nasser’s reported threat to intervene 
on the guerrillas’ behalf) who prevailed upon King Hussein and 
Yasser Arafat to sign an agreement in Cairo on 27 September 
1970, ending the war. The previous day a civilian Cabinet had 
been restored under Ahmad Toukan. Five military members 
were retained. 

A definitive agreement, very favourable to the liberation 
organizations, was signed by Hussein and Arafat on 13 October 
1970 in Amman, but this proved to be simply the beginning of 
a phase of sporadic warfare between the two parties, punctuated 
by new agreements, during which the commandos were gradu- 
ally forced out of Amman and driven from their positions in the 
north back towards the Syrian fixintier. At the end of October 
a new Government, still containing three army officers, was 
formed under Wasfi at-Tal. By January 1971 army moves 
against the Palestine guerrillas had become much more blatant, 
and the UAR, Syria and Algeria all issued strong protests at 
the Jordanian Government’s attempt to ‘liquidate’ &e liberation 
movements. All but two brigades of Iraqi troops were, however, 
withdrawn from Jordan. 

By April 1971 the Jordanian Government seemed strong 
enough to set a deadline for the guerrillas* withdrawal of their 
remaining men and heavy armaments from the capital. On 
13 July a i^’or government attack began on the guerrillas 
entrenched in the Jerash-Ajloun area, which lasted four days. 
The Government claimed that all the bases had been destroyed 
and that 2,300 of 2,500 guerrillas in them had been captured. 
Most of the Palestinians taken prisoner by the Jordanian Gov- 
ernment were released a few days later, either to leave for other 
Arab states or to return to normal life in Jordan. 

The ‘solution’ (in Ring Hussein’s word) of the guerrilla ‘pro- 
blem’ provoked strong reaction from other Arab governments. 
Iraq and Syria closed their borders with Jordan; Algeria sus- 
pended diplomatic relations; and Egypt, Libya, Sudan and both 
Yemens voiced public criticism. Relations with Syria deterior- 
ated fastest of all, but normal trading and diplomatic relations 
were restored by February 1972. 

Meanwhile, Saudi Arabia had been attempting to bring to- 
g:ether guerrilla leaders and Jordanian Government representa- 
tives to work out a new version of the Cairo and Amman 
agreements. Meetings did take place in Jeddah but were finiit- 
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less, and the Palestinians responded in their own way to the 
events of July. Three unsuccessful attempts were made in 
September to hijack Jordanian airliners. Then, on 28 September 

1971, Wash at-Tal, the Prime Minister and Minister of Defence, 
was assassinated by members of a Palestinian guerrilla group, 
the Black September organization, and other assassmation 
attempts were made. 

HUSSEIN’S ANSWER 

Throughout the period since the liquidation of the guerrillas in 
July 1971, Hussein had been seeking to strengthen his political 
position. In August he announced the creation of a tribal 
council— a body of sheikhs or other notables, appointed by him 
and chaired by the Crown Prince— which was to deal wifii the 
affairs of tribd areas. A month later the formation of t he 
Jordanian National Union was announced. This (renamed the 
Arab National Union in March 1972) was to be Jordan’s only 
legal political organization. It was not a party in the usual 
sense; proponents of ‘imported ideologies’ were debarred from 
membership; the King became president, and the Crown Prince 
vice-president, and appointed the 36 members of the Supreme 
Executive Committee. 

However, the King’s boldest political move, and an obvious 
attempt to regain his standing in the eyes of Palestinians, was 
his unfolding of plans for a United Arab Kingdom in March 

1972. This iSngdom was to federate a Jordanian region, with 
Amman as its capital and also federal capital, and a Palestinian 
region, with Jerusalem as its capital. Each region was to be 
virtually autonomous, though the King would rule both and 
there would be a federal Council of Ministers. 

Outside Jordan there was almost universal criticism of this 
plan from interested parties— Israel, the Palestinian organiza- 
tions and Egypt, which in the following month broke off diplo- 
matic relations. Jordan’s isolation m the Arab world had never 
been more complete. 

Throughout tide rest of 1972 and the first half of 1973 Hussein 
continued to adhere to his original plans for a United Arab 
Kingdom, but at the same time he insisted that peace wi^ 
Israel could be arrived at only within the framework of UN 
Security Council Resolution 242 (see Documents on Palestine, 
p. 000) and strongly denied suggestions from other Arab states 
that he W£is considering signing a separate peace treaty with 
Israel. 

The internal security of Jordan was threatened in November 
1972 when an attempted military coup in Amman by Maj. Rafeh 
Hiudawi was thwai^d. In February 1973 Abu Daoud, one of 
the leaders of al-Fatah, and 16 other guerrillas were arrested on 
charges of infiltrating iuto Jordan for the purpose of subversive 
activities. The latter affair took place while King Husseiu was 
on a visit to tiie USA requesting defence and financial aid. On 
his return he commuted the death sentences passed on the 
guerrillas by a Jordanian military court and previously con- 
fibmed by himself, to life imprisonment. In May 1973 Husseiu’s 
Prime Minister, Ahmad Lauzi, resigned for health reasons and 
a new government under Zaid ar-]Sfai, who was known as an 
opponent of the Palestinian guerrillas, was formed. 

In September 1973 Hussein attended a ‘reconciliation summit’ 
with Presidents Sadat of Egypt and Assad of Syria. This was 
Jordan’s first ofiddal contact with the two states since they had 
broken off diplomatic relations, and they were restored after 
the summit. The meeting was condemned by al-Fatah, Libya 
and Iraq, but Jordan regained some stature in the Arab world 
after Hussein’s general amnesty for all political prisoners; 
among those released was Abu Daoud. 

During the 1973 October War with Israel Jordan sent troops 
to support Syria on the Golan Heights but was otherwise not 
actively involved, and did not open a third front against Israel 
as in the 1967 war. Jordan was represented at the Geneva talks 
in December 1973. 

In April 1974 Hussein announced that the Arab National 
Union, which was then the sole political organization in Jordan, 
was to be reorganized with an executive and council of re- 
duced numbers. 

During most of 1974 King Hussein’s policy towards the PLO 
and the status of the West Bank was somewhat ambiguous. He 
continued to try to preserve the West Bank as part of his 
Kingdom despite strong pressure from other Arab states and 


the increasing influence of the PLO. In September 1974 after a 
meeting between Egypt, Syria and the PLO expressing support 
for the PLO as the ‘only legitimate representative of the Pales- 
tinian people*, Jordan refused to participate in further Middle 
East peace talks. However, in October 1974 at the Arab Summit 
Conference at Rabat (see Documents on Palestine, p. 117), repre- 
sentatives of 20 Arab Heads of State unanimously recognized 
the PLO as the sole legitimate representative of the Palestin- 
ians, and its right to establish a national authority over any 
liberated Palestinian territory. Effectively ceding Jordan’s claim 
to represent the Palestinians and reincorporate the West Bank, 
when recaptured, into tiie Hashemite Kingdom, Hussein reluc- 
tantly assented to the resolution. Hussein declared that Jordan 
would continue to strive for the liberation of the West Bank and 
recognize the full rights of citizenship of Palestinians in Jordan. 
The prospect of a separate, independently-ruled Palestinian 
state was strongly condemned by Israel. 

JORDAN AFTER THE RABAT SUMMIT 
Following the Rabat Conference Hussein was given more exten- 
sive powers in revisions to the Jordanian Constitution approved 
by the National Assembly in November 1974. He was allowed 
to rule without the National Assembly for one year, and to 
reorganize his Kingdom in order to lessen the numbers of 
Palestinians in the executive and legislative branches of govern- 
ment, his 1972 plan for a United Arab Kingdom now being 
wholly defunct. Tie National Assembly was dissolved and a new 
Govenunent formed in November, with Zaid ar-Rifai remaining 
Prime Minister. Palestinian representation was decreased, and 
the question of citizenship of the estimated 800,000 Palesttoians 
on the East Bank became contentious. Elections in Jordan were 
postponed in March 1975 and when the National Assembly was 
briefly reconvened in February 1976 a constitutional amend- 
ment was enacted to suspend elections indefinitely. 

The success of the PLO at the Rabat Conference had, despite 
internal feuds, considerably strengthened its position. This 
stance was consolidated when the UN acknowledged the PLO 
as the sole legitimate representative of the Palestinians by an 
overwhelming majority in November. The PLO was also granted 
observer status at the UN. 

One of the most notable results of the Rabat Summit Confer- 
ence, and of Hussein’s virtual abandonment of his claim to the 
West Bank, was an improvement in relations with the Arab 
world, especially Syria. During 1975 various links with Syria 
were forged and strengthened. Early in the year Hussein visited 
Damascus, and President Assad visited Jordan in June. A 
supreme joint committee was set up to co-ordinate military and 
political planning, with the two countries’ Prime Ministers as 
chairmen. In August a Supreme Command Council, headed by 
the King and President Assad, was formed to direct military 
and political action against Israel, and in December 1976 it was 
aimounced that a form of political union between the two 
countries was to be elaborated. 

This close relationship, however, was jeopardized by President 
Sadat’s visit to Israel in November 1977, and subsequently 
threatened by Syria’s proposed rapprochement with Iraq. 
Jordan, unlike Syria, was anxious not to condemn Sadat’s peace 
initiative, but did not want to destroy its growing relationship 
with Syria. King Hussein, therefore, remained uncommitted 
and tried to act as a conciliator between Egypt on the one hand 
and the ‘rejectionist’ states (Algeria, Libya, L^q, Syria and the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen— PDRY) on the other. 
Jordan, however, emphatically rejected Israel’s peace proposals 
which were put forward by Prime Minister Begin in December 
1977, and maintained its policy of demanding an Israeli 
withdrawal j&om Gaza and the West Bank, including East 
Jerusalem, leaving no Jewish settlements. Jordan also wanted 
the creation of a Palestinian homeland; the nature of that 
territory’s link with Jordan to be decided by a referendum. 

It was these factors which helped to determine Jordan’s 
attitude to the Camp David agreements (see Documents on 
Palestine, p. 119) in September 1978 and the subsequent peace 
treaty between Egypt and Israel (see Documents on Palestine, 
p. 120) in March 1979. Jordan refused to be drawn into the 
Camp David talks by the USA and joined the other Arab states 
at the Baghdad Arab summit in drawing up a list of sanctions 
against Egypt. 
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Immediately prior to the signing of the peace treaty, Jordan 
showed its commitment to the PLO by wdcoming Yasser Arafat 
on an official visit, and after the treaty was signed Jordan was 
the first Arab country still having diplomatic relations with 
Egypt to break them off. In the months that followed the 
signing of the peace treaty, however, Jordan’s hostility to Egypt 
subsided, and was replaced by the souring of relations with 
Syria. In spite of Jordanian denials, Syria was convinced that 
the Muslim Brotherhood (allowed limited freedom in Jordan) 
was fostering treachery inside Syria. Syria also disapproved of 
Jordan’s support for Iraq in the Iran-Iraq War. These factors 
led to a build-up of Syrian and Jordanian troops on the frontier 
in December 1980, and to mediation between the two sides by 
Saudi Arabia. Relations did not improve in February 1981 
when the Jordanian Charg6 d’affaires in Beirut was abducted 
(allegedly by Syrians), and Jordan responded by abrogating a 
six-year economic and customs agreement with Syria. 

Throughout 1981 Jordan continued with its policy of sup- 
porting Iraq, and in January 1982 King Hussein announced 
that he was prepared to take charge of a special Yarmouk 
Force’ of Jordanians to give military help to Iraq. In April, 
however, as Iraq’s position in the war with Iran grew weaker, 
Hussein tried, unsuccessfully, to encourage a negotiated settle- 
ment between Iran and Iraq (by 1984, however, Hussein was, 
once more, offering military assistance to Iraq). He also sup- 
ported a revival of Saudi Arabia’s Fahd plan for a resolution of 
the Arab-Israeli question. After the Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
in June 1982, Hussein found himself a key part of President 
Reagan’s peace plan involving the creation of an autonomous 
Palestinian authority on the West Bank in association with 
Jordan (see Documents on Palestine, p. 124). Hussein discussed 
the matter in Washington, DC, in December, and in January 
1983 held talks with the PLO leader, Yasser Arafat, in Amman. 

Opinion within Jordan was very sceptical of the supposed 
advantages that would accrue to Jordan if Hussein associated 
himself too deeply with President Reagan’s peace plan. As well 
as a military threat from Syria, there was the possibility of the 
withdrawal of aid from other Arab countries. Talks between 
Hussein and Arafat again took place in early April 1983, how- 
ever, when Arafat stressed his commitment to the Fez plan 
which had been agreed at the Arab summit in September 1982 
(see Documents on Palestine, p. 124). By the middle of April the 
Reagan peace plan seemed dead, when Arafat rejected the draft 
agreement wMch Hussein had prepared. In ^e weeks that 
followed, Hussein still claimed to support the Reagan plan. 
Much of his time, however, was spent in taking steps to control 
emigration of Palestinians finm the West Bank in Jordan. 

In domestic affairs, Hussein had dissolved the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1974, but in April 1978 he formed a 60-member 
National Consultative Council (NCC) appointed by royal decree. 
The third term of the NCC began on 20 April 1982. In December 
1979 Sharif Abd al-Hamid Sharaf replaced Mudar Badran as 
Prime Minister. Sharaf, however, died of a heart attack on 3 
July 1980, and was replaced as Prime Minister by the former 
Minister of Agriculture, Qassim ar-Rimawi. In August, however, 
a new Gk)vemment under former Prime Minister Mudm Badran 
was mtroduced, although little change of policy resulted. 

THE RECALL OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Despite the failure to agree a formula for the creation of a 
Palestinian state on the West Bank with Yasser Arafat, Jordan 
gave diplomatic support to Arafat when a Syrian-back^ revolt 
against his leadership of al-Fatah, the major guerrilla group 
within the PLO, erupted in Lebanon in May 1983. During the 
last three months of 1983, Jordanian diplomats in several 
European countries, and targets in Amman, came under attack 
from terrorists thought to be members of a radical Arab group, 
based in Syria, whidb. was angered by Jordan’s caU for Egypt to 
be readmitted to the community of Arab states, by its backing 
for Arafat and by the prospect of a revival of Resident Reagan’s 
peace plan. 

With a view to recovering something firom the West Bank 
before Jewish settlement there produced a de facto extension of 
Israel, King Hussein dissolved the National Consultative 
Counci on 5 January 1984 and reconvened the National 
Assembly, which had been suspended in 1974, for its first session 
since 1967. At the same time, he embarked upon a series of 


t-flllrg with Yasser Arafat, dealing with the Palestiman question, 
which sought to consolidate tiaeir good relations and to establish 
a moderate core of opinion as a counter-weight to the intransi- 
gent Syrian, Libyan and extremist PLO position, that a solution 
could only be achieved by armed struggle. Hussein, moreover, 
was mindful of the fact that some 60% of his subjects were 
Palestinians. By recalling the National Assembly, Hussein 
seemed, effectively, to be creating the kind of Palestinian forum 
which was detailed in the Reagan plan. This was not, as it 
turned out, a prelude to a concerted move by Hussein and Arafat 
towards establishing a Palestinian state on the West Bank. The 
National Assembly provided a focus for a debate which revealed 
strong opposition among Jordanian Palestinians to the Reagan 
plan. As the talks between Hussein and Arafat progressed, they 
were at pains to stress tiiat they stood by the resolution of the 
Rabat Summit Conference in 1974, which recognized the PLO 
as the sole legitimate representative of the Palestinian people. 

Israel allowed the surviving West Bank deputies to attend 
the reconvened House of Representatives (the Lower House), 
which unanimously approved constitutional amendments en- 
abling elections to the House to be held in the East Bank alone 
but giving itself the right to elect deputies from the West Bank, 
without whom the House would have been inquorate. The first 
elections in Jordan for 17 years, and the first in which women 
were allowed to vote, took place on 12 March 1984 (although 
political parties were stiU banned). The House of Representa- 
tives had already, in January, elected seven deputies from the 
West Bank by majority vote to fill the places of members who 
had died since 1974, increasing the membership of the House 
to 52. The 12 March elections filled the remaining 8 seats from 
the East Bank. Any thought that Hussein, in reviving the 
National Assembly, mi^t, in the absence of agreement with 
the PLO on the Reagan plan, seek a mandate from the West 
Bank deputies to begin talks with Israel on Palestinian 
autonomy, was set further aside by the election of three Muslim 
fundamentalists and an Arab nationalist in the eight East Bank 
by-elections. The extent of the opposition to a solution based on 
the Reagan plan was apparent. 

The nucleus of a moderate body of Arab opinion on the 
Palestinian question did, none the less, give the impression of 
being formed around Jordan and Yasser Arafat, with likely 
support to come from Saudi Arabia, Egypt and the Gulf states. 
The opposition to these developments of other Arab groups was 
reaffirmed when the Jordanian embassy in Tripoli, Libya, was 
burnt down in February 1984. Jordan responded by severing 
diplomatic relations with Libya. Sporadic attacks on Jordanian 
diplomats, principally in Europe, continued throughout 1984 
and 1985, for which responsibility was claimed by various 
extremist Arab groups including the Islamic Jihad and the re- 
emergent Black September organization, which was formed 
after the expulsion of the PLO from Jordan in September 1970. 
Jordan suspected Syria and Libya of being behind these attacks. 

In Janu^ 1984 the Jordanian Cabinet resigned, and a new 
one, containing a higher proportion of Palestinians and led by 
Ahmad Ubeidat, as Prime Minister, took office. 

RELATIONS WITH THE ‘SUPERPOWERS’ 

At the beginning of 1984 the US Government tried to renew its 
efforts to gain congressional approval for a US $220m. plan to 
supply Jordan witii arms and equipment for an 8,000-strong 
Jordanian strike force. King Hussein tried to distance Jordan 
from any interest or involvement in the creation of such a force. 
Plans for a Jordanian strike force were abandoned by the 
Reagan administration in June. 

Hussein, friistrated by tiie unwillingness of the USA to use 
its influence with Israel to fr-eeze’ Jewish settlement of the 
West Bank and unable to buy arms from the USA, began to 
look to the USSR for diplomatic backing in solving the problem 
of Palestinian autonomy and for armaments with which to 
defend his country. In January 1985 Jordan purchased an 
air defence system from the USSR, having already made an 
agreement to buy French anti-aircraft missiles in September 
1984. The need to re-equip the Jordanian air force was acute: 
in 1984 the Jordanians possessed only about 100 effective fighter 
aircraft, compared with the 630 and 600 aircraft, respectively, 
of Israel and Syria, according to 1982/83 figures. 
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Although US President Reagan was advocating the sale of 
arms woi^ US $500m.-$750m. to Jordan in 1985, there was 
still consid^able opposition to the proposed, and he was advised 
not to put it before Congress and risk a Senate veto. Instead, 
on 12 June, King Hussein was offered extra economic aid of 
$250m., to be spread over 1985 and 1986, by Secretary of State 
Shultz, as a token of US support for tus efforts to achieve a 
peace settlement between the Arabs and IsraeL Jordan received 
US aid of $136m. in 1984, and the level of aid in 1985 and 1986 
had originally been set at $111.7m. and $117m. respectively. 
The Senate authorized the aid but spread it over 27 months, 
not 15, as the Reagan administration had requested. 

JOINT JORDANIAN-PAIJESTINIAN PEACE 
PROPOSALS 

In September 1984, to the anger of radical Arab states, Jordan 
decided to re-establish diplomatic relations with Egypt, five 
years after breaking them off in protest at the Egypt-Israel 
peace treaty of 1979. Hussein rejected the Israeli offer of direct 
negotiations, excluding the PLO, in October, calling instead for 
a conference of all the concerned parties in the Middle East, 
including, on an equal footing with nation states in the region, 
the PLO. He required Israel to accept the principle of land for 
peace*. Negotiations, according to Hussein, should proceed on 
the basis of UN Security Council Resolution 242 of November 
1967. This last point was the impediment to Jordanian and 
PLO agreement to a programme for peace talks. Resolution 
242 had not been acceptable to the PLO as it referred to the 
Palestinian Arabs as refugees, implicitly denying the existence 
of a Palestinian nation and Palestinians’ right to self-determina- 
tion, and reco^zed Israel’s right to exist. The Palestine 
National Council (PNC), which finally convened in Amman in 
November 1984, replied non-committally to King Hussein’s offer 
of a joint Jordanian-Palestinian peace initiative, without explicit 
rejection or acceptance of the principles embodied in Resolution 
242, and referred the proposal to the PLO Executive Committee 
for examination. 

On 23 February 1985, in Amman, King Hussein and Yasser 
Arafat announced the terms of a joint Jordanian-Palestinian 
agreement on the framework for a peace settlement in the 
Middle East, which the two leaders had finalized on 11 February. 
It held that peace talks should take the form of an international 
conference including the five permanent members of the UN 
Security Council and all parties to the conflict, including the 
PLO, representing the Palestinian people in a joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation. The Palestinian people would in future 
exercise their right to self-determination in the context of a 
proposed confederated state of Jordan and Palestine. The Jor- 
danian Government claimed that the agreement was based on 
a number of UN resolutions and not solely Resolution 242, 
though the published text of the accord (see Documents on 
Palestine, p. 124) gave land in exchange for peace, a central 
tenet of that resolution, as its first principle. The PLO Executive 
Committee, in approving the terms of the accord (providing that 
they received full Arab support) on 20 February, complicated 
the position by stressing iiiat the joint position stemmed, in 
fact, from a rejection of Camp David, tiie Reagan plan and 
Resolution 242 as well. According to King Hussem, Arafat 
subsequently accepted Resolution 242 as the basis for future 
peace negotiations, but made no public declaration of accept- 
ance. Argument over the implications of the agreement pers- 
isted, and the PLO adopted a new position on the status of the 
Palestinian representation at future peace negotiations, which, 
it said, should be within a united Arab, not merely a Jordanian- 
Palestinian, delegation. Syria and Libya and tiie rebel PLO 
factions predictably rejected the Amman agreement. 

In March 1985 l^esident Mubarak of Egypt called for talks 
between Egypt, the USA and a joint Jordknian-Palestinian 
delegation. The PLO Executive Committee rejected the proposal 
as it deviated from the accord with Jordan. Israel rejected the 
idea of preliminary talks and any suggestion that the USA 
might negotiate with the PLO, as it had always refused to do 
unless the PLO renounced terrorism and accepted Israel’s right 
to exist. In May King Hussein, stiU averring that the PLO 
accepted UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 as the 
basis for negotiations, put foward a four-stage plan in Wash- 
ington. Under the terms of the plan, the USA would first 


meet a Jordanian-Palestinian delegation, not including PLO 
representatives. Arafat would then be prepared to make a 
formal declaration of the PLO’s readiness to recognize and 
negotiate with Israel if the USA publicly stated its support for 
Palestinian self-determination within the context of a Jor- 
danian-Palestinian confederation, as proposed in the 11 Feb- 
ruary agreement between King Hussein and Arafat. The USA 
would tiien hold a second meeting with a Jordanian-Palestinian 
delegation, including PLO representatives, at which the terms 
of the third and fourth stages of the plan, an international 
conference under the auspices of the five permanent members of 
the UN Security Council, leading to direct negotiations between 
Israel and a Jordanian-Palestinian delegation, would be dis- 
cussed. Israel rejected the plan and the call for an international 
peace conference, and instead proposed enlisting the support of 
the permanent members of the Security Council for direct talks 
between Israel and a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation 
including ‘authentic Palestinian representatives’ from the Occu- 
pied Temtories who were not members of the PLO or the PNC. 
In July Israel rejected a list of seven Palestinians, five of whom 
were members of the PLO loyal to Yasser Arafat or had links 
with the PNC, whom King Hussein had presented to the USA 
as candidates for inclusion in a joint Jordanian-Palestinian 
delegation to hold preliminary talks with the USA. The Israeli 
Prime Minister, Shimon Peres, later conceded that two of the 
seven fulfilled his requirements. 

The Prime Minister, Ahmad Ubeidat, resigned in April 1985. 
On 5 April a new Cabinet was sworn in under the premiership 
of Zaid ar-Rifai, who had served as Prime Minister during 
the 1970s. 

THE COLLAPSE OF THE JORDANIAN-PALESTINIAN 
PEACE INITIATIVE 

King Hussein and Yasser Arafat continued to seek Arab support 
for tiaeir peace initiative, but an extraordinary meeting of the 
Arab states in Casablanca, in August 1985 (which was boycotted 
by Syria, Libya, Lebanon, the PDRY and Algeria), merely noted 
the existence of the Jordanian-Palestinian agreement and reaf- 
firmed Arab allegiance to the Fez plan of September 1982. 

Further progress was then hampered by a series of terrorist 
attacks, carried out by Palestinian organizations. In September 
three Israelis were murdered by terrorists in Lamaca, Cyprus. 
Israel blamed the PLO’s elite Force 17 and retaliated by bombing 
the PLO’s headquarters in Tunis on 1 October. Later in October 
an Italian cruise ship, the Achille Lauro, was liijacked’ in the 
eastern Mediterranean by members of the Palestine Liberation 
Front (the faction of that name led by Muhammad ‘Abu’ Abbas, 
nominally loyal to Arafat), who killed an elderly American 
Jewish passenger. 

King Hussein was under mcreasing pressure to advance the 
peace process, if necessary without the participation of the PLO. 
In September President Reagan revived a plan to sell US arms 
worth US $l,900m, to Jordan. The proposal was approved by 
Congress on the condition that Jordan entered into direct t alks 
with Israel before 1 March 1986. However, a rapprochement 
developed between Jordan and Syria, which made such a devel- 
opment even more unlikely. In Febraary 1986 the Reagan 
administration indefinitely postponed its proposed arms sale to 
Jordan (worth $l,500m., with the withdrawal of Hawk missiles 
from the package) when it became clear that it would not be 
approved by the Senate. King Hussein said that he would look 
instead to European countries and the USSR for arms supplies. 

Relations between Jordan and Syria had been poor since 
1979, when Syria had accused Jordan of harbouring anti-Syrian 
groups. Their policies also diverged in respect of liie Irarnlraq 
War, in which Syria supported Iran, and Jordan Iraq. In No- 
vember 1986 Ki^ Hussein admitted that Jordan had, unwit- 
tingly, been a base for the Sunni fundamentalist Muslim 
Brotherhood in its attempts to overthrow Syria’s President 
Assad, but stated that members of the group would no longer 
receive shelter there. The Prime Ministers of the two countries 
met in Damascus in November and agreed on the need for ^oint 
Arab action’ to achieve peace in the Middle East At previous 
talks in Saudi Arabia in October, Jordan and Syria had rejected 
‘partial and unilateral’ solutions and affirmed their adherence to 
tee Fez plan, omitting all mention of tee Jordanian-Palestinian 
peace initiative. President Assad and King Hussem confirmed 
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the improved state of Syiian-Jordaman relations when they 
met in Damascus in December. 

By pursuing a reconciliation with Syria, which was opposed 
to Yasser Arafat’s leadership of the PLO, Ring Hussein may 
have hoped to exert pressure on Arafat to take the initiative in 
the peace process and finally signal PLO acceptance of Resolu- 
tion 242. Arafat was also under pressure fram King Hussein and 
President Mubarak of Egypt to promote the PLO’s credibility as 
a prospective partner in peace talks by renouncing terrorism. 
He responded to their appeals in November 1985, in Cairo, by 
effectively reiterating a PLO decision of 1974 to confine military 
operations to the Occupied Territories and Israel. Any credence 
that this declaration may have won was immediately dispelled 
by Arafat^s aides, who repudiated it. Then, in December, the 
PLO Executive Committee reiterated its opposition to Resolu- 
tion 242. 

Shimon Peres, although still opposed to the idea of prelimi- 
nary negotiations excluding Israel, intimated in a speech at the 
UN in October 1985 that he would not rule out the possibility 
of an international conference on the Palestinian question. 
Rumours of a secret meeting between King Hussein and Prime 
Minister Peres were followed at the end of October by the 
disclosure to the Israeli press of a document, drawn up by the 
Israeli Prime Minister's office, which purported to summarize 
the state of negotiations between Israel and Jordan. The docu- 
ment suggested the establishment of an interim Israeli- 
Jordanian condominium of the West Bank, granting a form of 
Palestinian autonomy, and recorded mutu^ agreement on the 
need for an international forum for peace talks. Israel would 
consent to the participation of the USSR in such a forum (on 
the condition that it re-established diplomatic relations with 
Israel), and of Syria, but not of the PLO, on whose involvement 
King Hussein sHll insisted. 

Given Yasser Arafat’s persistent refusal to accept UN Security 
Coundl Resolutions 242 and 338 as the basis for peace talks, 
the demise of the Jordanian-Palestinian peace initiative had 
been forecast for some time. On 19 February 1986 King Hussein 
publicly severed political links with the PLO "until such time 
as their word becomes their bond, characterized by commitment, 
credibility and constancy’. Arafat was ordered to close his main 
PLO offices in Jordan by 1 April. The activities of PLO members 
in the country were henceforth to be restricted to an even 
greater extent than before, and a number of officers of al-Fatah, 
loyal to Arafat, were expelled. King Hussein made efforts to 
strengthen Jordanian infiuence and create a Palestinian 
constituency in the Occupied Territories, independent of 
Arafat’s PLO, including: the passing of a draft law by the House 
of Representatives in March 1986, increasing the number of 
seats in the House finm 60 to 142 (71 seats each for the East 
and West Bank), thereby providing for greater West Bank 
Palestinian representation in the House; and the introduction, 
in August 1986, with Israeli support, of a US $l,300m. five-year 
development plan for the West Bank and the Gaza strip. 

This last measure provoked strong criticism from Yasser 
Arafat and from West Bank Palestinians, who claimed that it 
represented a normalization of relations between Jordan and 
Israel. There was considerable support for Arafat among 
Palestinians in Jordan and in the West Bank, and this was 
consolidated after he re-established himself at the head of a 
reunified PLO at the PNC session in Algiers in April 1987 (when 
the Jordan-PLO accord of 1985 was formally abrogated). As 
criticism of Ring Hussein mounted in Jordan and in the West 
Bank, the authorities responded by imposing new security meas- 
ures, arresting dissidents (in particular members of the funda- 
mentalist Muslim Brotherhood and the banned Jordanian 
Communist Party), ti^tening press censorship and ‘blacklist- 
ing’ journalists deemed to be too critical of the Government. 

After the termination of political co-ordination with the PLO, 
Jordan continued to reject Israeli requests for direct peace 
talks which excluded a form of PLO representation. However, 
Jordan’s subsequent efforts to strengthen its influence in Israeli- 
occupied territories and to foster a Palestinian constituency 
there which was independent of the PLO, complemented Israeh 
measures to grant limited autonomy to the Palestinian com- 
munity in the West Bank, by appointing Arab mayors instead 
of Israeli military administrators in four towns. In May 1987, 
after a number of secret meetings with Bong Hussein, Peres 


(who was now the Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs) claimed 
to have made significant progress on the critical issue of Pales- 
tinian representation at a peace conference, and to have the 
consent of Egypt, Jordan and the USA for convening an interna- 
tional conference, including the five members of the UN Security 
Council and a delegation of Palestinians (presumably not PLO 
members) who ‘reject terrorism and violence’ and accept UN 
Resolutions 242 and 338 as the basis for negotiations. King 
Hussein continued publidy to insist on the need for PLO repre- 
sentation, but he appeared to have accepted (contrary to his 
long-standing officii policy) that the conference would have no 
power to impose a peace settlement, and would be only a 
preliminary to direct talks between the main protagomsts in the 
Middle East conflict. However, the prospect of an international 
peace conference remained academic for as long as there was 
no majority in the Israeli Cabinet in favour of Peres’ plan and, 
therefore, for as long as the Israeli coalition Government of 
National Unity remained in power. The Prime Minister, Itzhak 
Shamir, was opposed, in principle, to such a conference, whidi 
would negotiate on the basis of an Israeli offer of the return of 
occupied territory in exchange for peace. He reiterated his 
alternative proposal to Peres’ plan, namely, direct regional talks 
involving Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Palestinian representatives and 
the USA 

ARAB LEAGUE SUMMT IN AMMAN 

During 1987 King Hussein pursued his efforts, begun in 1986, 
to reconcile Syria and Iraq, with the wider aim of securing Arab 
unity. He was instrumental in arranging the first full summit 
meeting of the Arab League (excluding Egyptian representation) 
for eight years, which took place in Amman in November, 
principally to discuss the Iran-Iraq War. In September Jordan 
had restored diplomatic relations with Libya, which had modi- 
fied its support for Iran and now urged a cease-fire. The Arab 
summit meeting unanimously adopted a resolution of solidarity 
with Iraq, which condemned Iran for its occupation of Arab 
territory and for prolonging the war (although Syria obstructed 
the adoption of diplomatic or other sanctions). King Hussein’s 
appeal for Egypt to be restored to membership of the League 
was successfully resisted by Syria and Libya, but nine Arab 
states re-established diplomatic relations wi^ Egypt soon after 
the summit, and these were followed by Tunisia in January 
1988 and by the PDRY in February. President Saddam Hussain 
of Iraq and President Assad of S 3 nia held two sessions of talks 
at the summit, and the resumption of co-operation between 
Jordan and the PLO was announced. 

THE INTIFADA AND THE SHULTZ PLAN 

In December 1987 a violent Palestinian uprising (intifada)^ 
against Israeli occupation of the West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
erupted in the Occupied Territories. Despite intensive and often 
brutal security measures, Israel was unable to suppress the 
revolt. Public demonstrations in Jordan in support of the inti- 
fada were muted, owing mainly to security precautions taken 
by the authorities to prevent unrest. In Apifl the Palestinian 
extremist group. Black September, claimed responsibility for a 
series of bomb attacks in Amman, which, it said, were directed 
against the ‘client Zionist regime in Jordan’. 

The intensity of the intifada and the world-wide condemna- 
tion of Israeli security tactics, and revulsion at the degrading 
conditions in which many Palestinians were forced to live in 
the Occupied Territories, alerted the international community 
to the need for a revival of the efforts to secure an Arab-Israeh 
peace agreement. At the end of February 1988 the US Secretary 
of State, Greorge Shultz, embarked on a tour of Middle East 
capitals, in an attempt to elicit support for a new peace initiative. 
The Shultz plan, as the initiative came to be known, proposed 
the convening of an international peace conference, involving 
all parties to the Arab-Israeli conflict and the flve members of 
the UN Security Council, with the Palestinians represented in 
a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation, excluding the PLO. 
This conference would have no power to impose a settlement 
and would act only as a consultative forum prior to and during 
subsequent direct talks between Israel and each of its Arab 
neighbours, and between Israel and a joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation. The latter talks would determine the 
details of a three-year transitional period of autonomy for the 
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l.Sni. Palestinians in tiie Occupied Territories, leading (before 
the start of the transitional period) to negotiations to determine 
the final status of government in the Territories. (For full details 
of the Shultz plan, see Documents on Palestine, p. 125. ) 

The plan’s refusal to contemplate the participation of the 
PLO, the Palestinigms’ right to self-determination, and the 
establishment of an independent Palestinian state in the West 
Bank (i.e. the principles of the plan formulated at the Arab 
summit in Fez in 1982), made it impossible for the Arab nations 
to accept. Jordan, which had initially welcomed a renewal of 
the USAs commitment to peace in the Middle East, became 
disillusioned by its failure to apply persuasive pressure on 
Israel’s Prime Minister, Itzhak Shamir, to modify his opposition 
to the Shultz plsin. King Hussein pronounced himaAlf sceptical 
that Israel would withdraw militarily from the West Bank prior 
to the transitional autonomy period, as the plan would require 
it to do, and reiterated his opposition, in accordance with Arab 
summit resolutions, to ‘partial or interim solutions’. He wel- 
comed US acceptance, on 1 March 1988, of the concept of the 
Palestinians’ legitimate rights’, although he asked the USA 
to clarify its definition of those ‘rights’. However, given the 
resumption of Jordanian political co-operation with the PLO, 
the enhanced status conferred on the organization by the inti- 
fada, and the potentially threatening reaction of Palestinians 
in Jordan, King Hussein was effectively constrained from sup- 
porting the Shultz plan. 

An extraordinary summit meeting of the Arab League was 
held in Algiers in June 1988 to discuss the continuing intifada 
and the Arab-Israeh conflict in general. Addressing the summit, 
King Hussein gave his unconhtional support to the intifada 
and disclaimed any ambition to restore Jordanian rule in the 
West Bank. He insisted that the PLO must represent the 
Palestinians at any future peace conference, and repeatedly 
stressed the PLO’s status as ‘the sole legitimate representative 
of the Palestinian people’. The Shultz plan, he claimed, had 
been launched only because the intifada had taken on the 
appearance of a Palestinian war against Israel. The final com- 
munique of the su m m i t, which hsdled the ‘heroic’ Palestinian 
uprising, effectively rejected the Shultz plan by endorsing the 
Palestinians’ right to self-determination and the establishment 
of an independent Palestinian state in the West Bank, and 
insisting on PLO participation in future peace talks. 

JORDAN SEVERS ITS LINKS WITH THE WEST BANK 

The effect of the intifada had been to increase international 
support for Palestinian national rights, to heighten Palestinian 
aspirations to statehood and to reinforce support for the PLO 
(which was helping to organize the uprising) as the Palestinians’ 
representative in achieving it. From King Hussein’s point of 
view, the intifada had created a new set of conditions in which 
Jordan could no longer realistically present itself as an alterna- 
tive to the PLO. The King’s subsequent actions were entirely 
consistent with his acknowledgement of the new realities, as 
expressed at the Algiers summit, yet they were still greeted 
with surprise. 

On 28 July 1988 Jordan cancelled its US $l,300m,-develop- 
ment plan for the West Bank, which had been opposed by the 
PLO since its launch in 1986 and had remained substantially 
underfunded. Then, two days later, Kmg Hussein severed Jor- 
dan’s legal and administrative links with the West Bank, dis- 
solving 3ie lower house of the Jordanian Parliament (the House 
of Representatives), where Palestinian representatives for the 
West Bank occupied 30 of the 60 seats. The King explained that 
his actions were taken in accordance with the PLO’s wishes and 
with the resolutions of the Rabat and Fez Arab summits in 1974 
and 1982, and the positions adopted at the recent Algiers 
summit, which recognized the PLO as ‘the sole legiti m ate repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian people’. 

The extent to which Jordan was actually disengaging from 
the West Bank was uncertain and it appeared that IQng Hussein 
was leaving the way open for the future resumption of political 
co-ordination between Jordan and the PLO. For example, King 
Hussein stopped short of formally and irrevocably repealing the 
‘union agreement’ of 1950 (Jordan’s annexation of the West 
Bank) uniting the East and West Banks of the Jordan river. 
Moreover, wMle the notion that, by dissolving the House of 
Representatives and dismantling Jordanian civil institutions, 


the King was actually transferring administrative responsibility 
for the West Bank to the PLO was not persuasive: the J ordanian 
legislature had exercised little or no practical influence over the 
territory’s affairs since the Israeli occupation began in 1967, 
and Israel soon introduced measures to restrict the activities of 
Palestinian institutions, in order to prevent the PLO from filli ng 
the administrative vacuum left by the dismissal of about 20,000 
Jordanian teachers and civil servants who had continued to run 
public services in the West Bank after the Israeli occupation. It 
was suggested that, in giving responsibility for the Palestinians 
in the West Bank and for furthering the peace process to the 
PLO, King Hussein foresaw the inevitable failure of the PLO to 
finance and administer public services, and a political and 
diplomatic impasse that would demonstrate to Palestinians 
the necessity of Jordanian involvement if their hopes for seff- 
govemment were to be realized. For its part, the PLO leadership 
complained that it had not been consult^ prior to the announce- 
ment of the removal of Jordanian links, but the move was 
generally welcomed by the 850,000 Palestinians in the West 
Bank According to the Jordanian Government, Palestinians 
residing there were no longer considered to be Jordanian citi- 
zens; they were still entitled to hold a Jordanian passport, but 
this would, in future, only have the status of a ‘travel document’. 

Jordan’s withdrawal tom the West Bank appeared finally to 
make the Shultz plan redundant and to damage the prospects 
of a victory for Shimon Peres’ Labour Party in the Israeli general 
election, which was scheduled to take place in November 1988. 
The peace plans of both Shultz and Peres had relied on the 
Palestinians’ being represented at negotiations by a joint Jor- 
danian-Palestinian delegation. Deprived of the so-called ‘Jor- 
danian option’, the Israeli Labour Party signalled its willingness 
to negotiate with ‘any Palestinians’ who renounced the use of 
violence and recognized Israel’s right to exist. 

On 15 November 1988 the PNC proclaimed the establishment 
of an independent State of Palestine and, for the first time, 
endorsed UN Security Council Resolution 242 as a basis for a 
Middle East peace settlement, thus implicitly recognizing Israel. 
Jordan and 60 other coimtries recognized the new state. In 
December Yasser Arafat addressed a special session of the UN 
General Assembly in Geneva, where he renounced violence on 
behalf of the PLO. Subsequently, the USA opened a dialogue 
with the PLO, and it appeared Ihat Israel too would have to 
negotiate directly with the PLO if it sought a solution to the 
Palestinian question. 

In December 1988 Marwan al-Qassim was appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, replacing Taher al-Masri, who had been the 
principd opponent of King Hussein’s decision to withdraw from 
the West Ba^ and also of the severe economic measures which 
the Prime Minister, Zaid ar-Rifai, had introduced. In April 1989 
rioting erupted in several cities in southern Jordan, spreading 
rapidly to areas near the capital, Amman, after the Government 
had imposed price rises of between 15% and 50% on basic goods 
and services. The riots led to the resignation of the feme 
Minister and his Cabinet. On 24 April Field Marshal Sharif 
Zaid ibn Shaker, who had been Commander-in-Chief of the 
Jordanian armed forces between 1976 and 1988, was appointed 
Prime Minister, at the head of a new 24-member Cabinet. While 
King Hussein refused to make any concessions regardin g the 
price increases (which had been approved by the IMP), he 
announced that a general election would be held for the first 
time since 1967. 

TOWARDS DEMOCRACY 

A general election to the 80-seat House of Representatives took 
place on 8 November 1989 and was contested by 647 candidates, 
mostly independents, as the ban on political parties (in force 
since 1963) remained. However, the Muslim Brotherhood (MB) 
was able to present candidates for election, owing to its legal 
status as a charity rather than a political party. At the election, 
in which 63% of the electorate voted, the MB won 20 seats, 
while independent Islamists (who supported the MB) won a 
further 14 seats. It was estimated that Palestinian or Arab 
nationalists won seven seats and that leftist’ candidates won 
four seats. The remaining seats were won by candidates who 
were broadly considered to be supporters of the Government 
The streng^ of support for the opposition candidates was 
regarded as surprising, both in Jordan and abroad, especially 
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since a disproportionately large number of seats had been 
assigned to rural areas, from which the Grovemment had tradi- 
tionally drawn most support. 

On 4 December 1989 Mudar Badran was appointed Prime 
Minister by King Hussein. (Badran had served as Prime Min- 
ister twice previously, during 1976-79 and 1980-84.) The MB 
declined participation m Ba(fran’s Cabinet after its demand for 
the education portfolio was rejected. Included in the new Cab- 
inet, however, were three independent Muslim deputies and 
three leftists’, all of whom were regarded as members of the 
opposition. The Government received a vote of confidence from 
the House of Representatives on 1 January 1990. The Prime 
Minister affirmed continuing support for prevailing austerity 
measures, and at the end of January announced the abolition 
of the 1954 anti-communism law. 

The discovery of fraud and embezzlement at Petra Bank, 
Jordan’s second largest commercial bank, had led to the seizure 
of its assets in August 1989 and the subsequent arrest of 22 
former employees and business associates of the bank. The 
scandal spread to the national airline, Alia, and some 37 other 
companies. 

Following the 1989 election. King Hussein, under increasing 
pressure to initiate constitutional reform, promised to allow 
political parties more freedom and to tighten controls on corrup- 
tion. In April 1990 he appointed a 60-member Royal Commission 
to draft a National Charter that would regulate political life m 
Jordan. A former Prime Minister, Ahmad Ubeidat, was appo- 
inted to chair the commission, whose members included figures 
from the country’s various political and religious groupings, 
including left-wingers and religious fundament^sts, and whose 
infiuence in all areas of public life became increasingly evident 
during the course of the year. In October 1990 a National Islamic 
Bloc was formed by more than one-half of the deputies in the 
House of Representatives. In a cabinet reshuffle in January 
1991 Taher al-Masri, a leading Palestmian who was to be a 
strong supporter of Iraq’s position in the Gulf crisis (see below), 
was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs (a post that he had 
held between 1984 and 1988), in succession to Marwan al- 
Qassim. Four members of the MB were given portfolios in the 
new Cabinet 

On 9 June 1991 the National Charter to regulate political life 
was endorsed by the King and leading political figures. Among 
other things, the Charter revoked the ban on Jordanian political 
parties (which had been imposed since 1963) in return for their 
allegiance to the monarchy. On 19 June the King accepted the 
resignation of the Government headed by Mudar Badran and 
appointed a new Cabinet, with Taher al-Masri, the erstwhile 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, as Prime Minister. Taher al-Masri 
was Jordan’s first Palestinian-bom Prime Minister and, in spite 
of his support for Saddam Hussain during the 1990-91 Gulf 
crisis, was known for his liberal, pro-Westem views. Badran’s 
resignation was attributed to the King’s disapproval of his 
sympathy for the MB, which had urged that SharVa (Islamic) 
law should govern the new National Charter and whose mem- 
bers were ^gam excluded from the Cabinet. The new Govern- 
ment obtained a vote of confidence in the House of 
Representatives on 18 July. 

On 7 July 1991 the King issued a decree repealing the provi- 
sions of martial law which had been in force since 1967, report- 
edly at the request of the new Prime Minister, who sought to 
continue the progress towards greater political freedom and 
democracy. 

ARAB IJFAGUE SUMMIT m BAGro 

An emergency summit meeting of the Arab League was held in 
Baghdad on 28-30 May 1990. Convened under pressure fix)m 
Jordan and the Palestinians to discuss the threat to pan-Arab 
security’ that was presented by the mass emigration of Soviet 
Jews to Israel, the meeting was boycotted by President Assad 
of Syria, a long-term adversary of Iraq’s ]^esident Saddam 
Hussain, and by four other Arab Heads of State. In October 1989 
King Hussein had warned against further Jewish colonization of 
the Occupied Territories, claiming that Israel was seeking to 
settle the Soviet immigrants there, thus causing more Palestin- 
ians to flee to Jordan and effectively transform it into a surrogate 
Palestinian state. The intifada had already resulted in a net 
movement of Palestinians into Jordan. King Hussein urged 


other Arab nations to provide economic and militmy assistance 
to Jordan, declaring that mass Jewish immigration mto Israel 
and the Occupied Territories posed a threat to Jordan which it 
could not afford to confront alone. Israel had selected Jordan as 

‘the point through which to penetrate the Arab Nation’, he 

declared. The HjO leader, Yasser Arafat, urged other Arab 
states, in vain, to impose economic sanctions on countries 
involved in the transfer of Jews to Arab lands. President Saddam 
Hussain of Iraq, supported by King Hussein (who rejected 
the more moderate stance of both Egypt and Saudi Arabia), 
vehemently denounced Israel and threatened to use weapons of 
mass destruction against it. In the final communique of the 
summit, Arab leaders criticized US economic and military ass- 
istance to Israel and reaffirmed their commitment to the defence 
of Jordanian sovereignty and national security. The question 
of financial aid for Jordan would be a matter for bilateral 
negotiations. An Iraqi promise of US $50m. on 1 June was 
followed by further promises of aid from Saudi Arabia ($100m.) 
and from Kuwait and the UAE ($200m.). 

The issue of SovieWewish emigration to Israel figured promi- 
nently in discussions between the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, Douglas Hurd, and Prime 
Minister Badran during the former’s visit to Jordan on 30-31 
May 1990. In May 1991 the then Soviet Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Aleksandr Bessmertnykh (visiting Amman for talks 
with King Hussein), emphasized that Israel’s policy of building 
Jewish settlements in the Occupied Territories was obstructing 
progress towards peace in the Middle East. Later that month 
King Hussein declared that the Arab-Israeli conflict had 
reached its most critical point since the formation of Israel in 
1948, and he urged the world to act decisively to prevent a drift 
towards extremism. 

JORDAN’S POSITION IN THE GULF CRISIS 
Even before Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait on 2 August 1990, Jordan’s 
economy was in severe difficulties; the country’s foreign debt of 
US $800m. was equivalent to one-quarter of annual GDP. Of 
all the Arab states affected, Jordan was probably the nation 
which was most likely to suffer from the ^ects of the conflict 
and the imposition of economic sanctions against Iraq, as stipu- 
lated by UN Security Council Resolution 661 of 6 August 1990. 
The loss of remittances from thousands of Jordanian workers 
who returned, destitute, from Iraq and Kuwait; the increased 
cost of importing petroleum products (almost all of Jordan’s oil 
had been imported from Iraq); the threatened loss of as much 
as one-quarter of the country’s exports and its transit trade 
with Iraq and Kuwait; the sudden decline in activity at the Red 
Sea port of Aqaba, as a result of the naval blockade and increases 
in insurance rates for shipping in the war zone; the enormous 
cost of humanitarian aid to refflgees fleeing the conflict through 
its territory: all these were potentially disastrous for Jordan, 
which was embroiled in events beyond its control. 

Following Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, the Palestinians and the 
PLO supported Saddam Hussain. Officially Jordan, in its own 
interests, remained neutral in the conflict. King Hussein ‘re- 
gretted’, but did not condemn, the action of Saddm Hussain in 
invading Kuwait, and Jordanian public opinion was solidly pro- 
Iraq for the duration of the crisis. Arab League ministers, 
attending a meeting of the Organization of tiie Islamic Confer- 
ence (OIC) in Cairo on 3 August 1990, issued a statement, 
opposed by Jordan, condemning the invasion and demanding 
Iraq’s immediate and unconditional withdrawal. At the emer- 
gency summit meeting of the Arab League, held in Cairo on 10 
August, Jordan abstained in a vote to denounce the annexation 
of Kuwait and to advocate the deployment of a pan-Arab force 
to defend Saudi Arabia and neighbouring states from invasion 
by the forces of Saddam Hussain. King Hussein welcomed 
Saddam Hussain’s proposal, on 12 August, to link Iraq’s occupa- 
tion of Kuwait with the continued Israeli occupations, and he 
held talks with the Iraqi leader in Baghdad on the following 
day. Another Arab League meeting in Cairo (30-31 August) was 
boycotted by Jordan and other A^ab nations which supported 
Iraq. King Hussein persistently argued in favour of an Arab 
solution to the crisis and opposed &e deployment of a multi- 
national armed force in the (l^ulf region. 

In the West, which had always regarded King Hussein as one 
of its chief allies in the region, there was much criticism of 
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the King's pro-Iraq stance, though this was tempered with 
acknowledgement of the extremely difficult position in which 
he found himself. Talks in the USA between the King and 
President Bush, at Kennebunkport on 16 August, resulted in 
promises of US financial assistance in return for Jordanian 
observance of the economic embargo imposed on Iraq. A report 
by a UN envoy in October 1990 estimated that the crisis would 
cost Jordan some 30% of its GDP in 1990 and as much as 50% 
in 1991. 

Following the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, Jordan was over- 
whelmed by an influx of refugees, who induded thousands of 
migrant workers from Egypt and the Indian sub-continent, 
fleeing the conflict. The congestion was such that Jordan was 
forced temporarily to dose its border with Iraq in late August 
1990, in an attempt to cope with the accumulation of refugees 
who could not immediately be transported to the Red Sea port 
of Aqaba or airlifted to their countries of origin. On 3 September 
Jordan issued an urgent appeal for international aid, partially 
to offset the costs of caring for the refugees. By Octoto some 
800,000 refugees had passed through the country, at a cost of 
some $40m. to the Jordanian authorities. 

In mid-September 1990 two of Eing Hussein’s former Pales- 
tinian opponents, George Habash of Sie Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) and Naif Hawatmeh of the 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP), who 
had been expelled during the civil war in 1970, were allowed to 
return to Amman for a pro-Iraqi conference of 'Arab Popular 
Forces’. The two Damascus-based leaders were received by the 
King in a display of unity and reconciliation fostered by the 
Gulf crisis. The conference, which was opened by the Speaker 
of the Jordanian House of Representatives (altihough not 
attended by the King), heard severe criticisms of governments 
opposed to Saddam Hussain and ended with pledges to wage a 
jihad against foreign forces in the Gulf region if Iraq were 
attacked. This led to a denunciation of King Hussein by the 
Saudi Arabian ambassador in Washington, and Saudi Arabia 
subsequently expelled Jordanian diplomats and many Jor- 
danian immigrant workers. It also halted oil supplies to the 
Kingdom, claiming that Jordan had not paid for earlier deliv- 
eries. 

King Hussein invested considerable personal effort in the 
search for a peaceful solution to the crisis, visiting London, 
Paris and Washington. In late August 1990 he arrived in Libya 
at the start of a peace mission among Arab leaders. He continued 
to advocate an Arab solution to the crisis and, in a televised 
message to the US Congress and people on 23 September, he 
urge'^ the immediate withdrawal of the multinationsJ force from 
the Gulf region. Speaking at the World Climate Conference in 
Geneva on 6 November, the King warned of the potentially 
disastrous environmental consequences of war in the Gulf region 
(a fear which was subsequentiy realized when Iraq released oil 
mto the waters of the Gulf and ignited Kuwait’s oil installations). 

Following talks in Baghdad with Saddam Hussain on 4 
December 1990, the King proposed a peace plan linking the 
Iraqi-Kuwait dispute and the Arab-Israeh conflict. He urged 
the convening of a Middle East peace conference, and that all 
Arab leaders should join in a dialogue on the crisis, to take 
place simultaneously with the talks between the USA and Iraq, 
which had been proposed by President Bush at the end of 
November. 

THE 1991 GULF WAR 

The King’s diplomatic efforts continued into 1991, when he 
embarked, in January, on a fresh tour of European capitals in 
a final attempt to avert war in the Gulf region. Diplomatic ties 
with Iran, severed in 1981 after the start of the Iran-Iraq War, 
were resumed in mid-January 1991, and Jordan was later 
reported to be supporting Iranian proposals to end the crisis. 
On 10 January Jordan had closed its ar-Ruweishid border post, 
on the frontier with Iraq, to all except Jordanian refugees. As 
war became imminent, Jordan feared a further influx of refugees 
from Iraq and Kuwait, and claimed that it had stiU not received 
UN aid promised for the August 1990 exodus. However, after 
receiving assurances of UN assistance with the cost of caring 
for the refugees, the border was reopened on 18 January. 

Following the outbreak of hostilities between Iraq and a 
multinational force on 16 January 1991, the Jordanian Govern- 


ment condemned the bombardment of Iraq as a hrutal onslaught 
against an Arab and Muslim nation’. Large-scale anti-Western 
and anti-Israeli demonstrations occurred throughout Jordan, 
where overwhelming popular support for Iraq was expressed. 
Sentiments were Anther aroused when air attacks on goods 
vehicles (including tanker-trucks carrying oil) on the 
Baghdad-Ruwei^d highway in late Janua^ killed at least six 
JoiSanian civilians. Jordan had been entirely dependent on 
Iraqi oil since Saudi Arabian supplies were suspended in Sep- 
tember 1990. Now these consigiments were halted, and Jordan, 
which introduced petrol-rationing in February, was obliged to 
obtain more expensive supplies from Syria and Yemen. Oil 
imports from Iraq were eventually resumed in April 1991. 

hi a televised address in February 1991, King Hussein paid 
tribute to the people and armed forces of Iraq, describing them 
as victims of this ‘savage and large-scale war’ and claiming that 
the war was directed against all Arabs and Muslims. The speech 
was condemned by &e US Administration, which accused 
Jordan of abandoning its neutrality and threatened to review 
its economic aid. In March the US Congress approved le^slation 
cancelling a US $57m. aid programme. The law was signed by 
President Bush in April. However, the effects were offset, to 
some extent, by the announcement of a $450m. Japanese conces- 
sionary loan. As the multinational force laundied a ^und 
offensive to liberate Kuwait on 24 February, Prime hCnister 
Badran announced that the conflict had at that point cost Jordan 
some $8, 000m. 

Fears that Iraq would provoke Israel into entering the conflict, 
thus making Jordan part of the combat zone, were not realized, 
owing to the Israeli decision not to retaliate in response to the 
Scud missile attacks launched by Iraq against its territory. At 
the end of December 1990, Jordan had deployed 80,000 troops 
in defensive positions facing Israel. King Hussein declared, in 
mid-January 1991, that Jordan would defend its territory and 
air space against any incursions. In early February a Jordanian 
air force officer and a truck-driver were executed, having been 
convicted by a military court of spying for Israel. 

On 1 March 1991, following the liberation of Kuwait and the 
end of hostilities between Iraq and the multinational force, Bang 
Hussein, in a televised address to the nation, advocated regional 
reconciliation. In late March he travelled to Damascus, for the 
first time in 12 months, for talks with President Assad, and 
subsequently sought to improve relations with the West, visiting 
President Mitterrand in Paris later that month. 

MIDDLE EAST PEACE PROCESS 1991-^ 

US Secretary of State James Baker visited Jordan on 20-21 
July 1991, when King Hussein announced his intention to accept 
an invitation to Jordan to attend a Middle East peace conference 
sponsored by the USA and the USSR. It was hoped that the 
conference would be attended by delegations from Israel, Egypt, 
Syria and Lebanon, and by a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delega- 
tion; and that it would thus become the first occasion when 
Israel, the Palestinians and the Arab nations would participate 
in direct negotiations. The Jordanian House of Representatives 
opposed the plan, however, demanding Israeli withdrawal from 
the Occupied Territories and East Jerusalem as a precondition 
for Jordan’s attendance, and rejecting Israel’s insistence that 
neither Palestinians from East Jerusalem nor overt supporters 
of the PLO should be allowed to attend. James Baker visited 
Amman again in September and October— he had visited the 
region eight times since the end of the Gulf War— for further 
rounds of pre-conference diplomacy, and on 12 October Kmg 
Hussein announced that a Jordanian delegation would attend 
the conference, in spite of intense opposition from the MB 
and leftist political groupings. He stated that he had received 
assurances from the USA tlrnt it would do its utmost to ensure 
that a transitional period of Palestinian ‘autonomy’ in the Occu- 
pied Territories would be negotiated within one year of the 
opening of the conference; and that he had considered abdicating 
over the AraWsraeli confrontation, but believed that attending 
the conference would increase international pressure on Israel 
to vtithdraw from the Occupied Territories. The Central Council 
of the PLO, meeting in Tunis on 16-17 October, approved the 
formation of a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation, a decision 
strongly criticized by the leader of the PFLP, George Habash. 
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The opening session of the historic Middle East peace confer- 
ence, convened within the framework of UN Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338, and chaired by President Bush of the 
USA and the Soviet President, Mikhail Gk)rbachev, was held in 
Madrid, Spain, during 30 Octobeivl November 1991. The joint 
Jordanian-Palestmian delegation was led by Kamel Abu Jaber, 
a US-educated professor of political science, who had been 
appointed Jordan’s Minister of Foreign Affairs following the 
resignation, on 3 October, of Dr Abdullah an-Nusur and two 
other ministers opposed to Jordan's participation. The delega- 
tion included diplomats, dvil servants and academics. In his 
speech, calling for the withdrawal of Israeli forces from all 
occupied lands, Abu Jaber stated that King Hussein would have 
preferred a separate Palestinian delegation but ‘we have no 
objection to providing an umbrella for our Palestinian brethren 
. . . the Palestinian people must be allowed to exercise their 
right of self-determination in their ancestral homeland’. ‘Let me 
si^ak plainly’, he added, ‘Jordan has never been Palestine and 
wiQ not be so.’ 

Subsequent negotiations in Washington and Moscow between 
the Israeli and the joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegations 
remained deadlocked, with regard to substantive issues. How- 
ever, secret talks between the PLO and the Israeli Grovemment 
in Norway, which had begun early in 1993, led to an agreement 
on a Declaration of Principles on 19 August 1993 which involved 
a degree of Palestinian self-government in the Occupied Terri- 
tories. The Declaration of Principles (see p. 128) was signed in 
Washington on 13 September 1993. News of the agreement 
apparently came as a surprise to King Hussein who had not 
been informed that negotiations were taking place in Oslo (hence 
the subsequent reference to the Declaration as the Oslo Accord) 
and the agreement is reported to have caused grave embarrass- 
ment to file Palestinian negotiators in Washington. Despite 
the King’s initial irritation at the Israeli-PLO accord, which 
presented a socio-economic as weU as a political challenge for 
Jordan, he quickly accepted the Declaration of Principles. On 
14 September, the day after the accord was signed, Jordan and 
Israel concluded a ‘common agenda’ for subsequent bilateral 
negotiations. The agenda aimed to achieve ‘a just, lasting and 
comprehensive peace’ between the Arab states, the Palestinians 
and Israel. Jordan and Israel agreed to respect each other’s 
security and to discuss future co-operation on territorial and 
economic issues. The signing of the agenda was publicized as 
being the first agreement between an Arab state and Israel 
since the peace accord between Egypt and Israel in 1979. King 
Hussein, however, stressed that the agenda was not a peace 
agreement but an outline of topics to be discussed at future 
talks. Much of the agenda had already been agreed in 1992 but 
an official signing was delayed because of Palestinian objections. 

Within Jordan, news of the Israeli-PLO accord was greeted 
with considerable cynicism. Opposition appeared to be strongest 
in the vast Palestinian refugee camp at Baqaa, and most Isla- 
mist and leftist politicians condemned the accord. The agree- 
ment between the PLO and Israel in September 1993 initiated 
a sometimes acrimonious debate on the vexed question of Pales- 
tinian identity and the future of Palestinians in Jordan. Since 
October 1993 Jordan had become increasingly frustrated with 
the PLO over its failure to implement agreements on closer co- 
operation. In particular, Jordan was concerned that the PLO 
Chairman, Yasser Arafat, appeared to be unwilling to sign a 
draft economic agreement that had been drawn up earlier in the 
year. At the beginning of 1994 King Hussein publicly criticized 
Arafat because Jordan had not been continuously advised about 
the progress of talks between the PLO and Israel concerning 
the implementation of Palestinian self-rule in Gaza and Jericho 
and economic co-operation. He requested that Arafat stop 
m^’ng references to a future Jordanian-Palestinian confeder- 
ation because this was an issue on which no decision had yet 
been made. In the past King Hussein had appeared to favour 
such an arrangement, but more recently Jordan had decided not 
to discuss the final relationship with tiie Occupied Territories. 
Following the King’s criticisms, a PLO delegation led by Farouk 
Kaddoumi, the head of the PLO’s political department, visited 
Amman and an agreement on economic co-operation, covering 
tourism, agriculture, infrastructure, investment promotion, and 
private sector co-operation, was signed on 7 January 1994. Just 
over a week later, Jordan and the PLO drew up a draft accord 


on security and the exchsuige of intelligence information. Jordan 
was particularly concerned about who would control the bridges 
across the Jordan river after the establishment of Palestinian 
autonomy. At a meeting of the Higher Jordanian-Palestinian 
Committee in February it was agreed that a number of joint 
committees, originally set up in 1993 to discuss relations 
between Jordan and the Occupied Territories during the period 
of transitional Palestinian seff-rule, would be reconvened. Jor- 
danian experts were reported to be present as observers at talks 
between the PLO and Israel in Paris on economic and monetary 
questions. Yet in spite of a personal visit to Amman by Arafat 
to brief Emg Hussein on the Cairo talks with Israel, relations 
between Jordan and the PLO remained strained. At the end of 
March King Hussein blamed the PLO for mishandl^ the 
negotiations leading up to Security Council Resolution 904 
wlfich had allowed tiie USA to abstain on the paragraph in the 
preamble concerning Jerusalem. The King argued that the 
American vote could have been avoided if the PLO had consulted 
Jordan. There was a relatively subdued reaction from the Jor- 
danian Government to the Cairo Agreement signed by Israel 
and the PLO (see p. 132) on 4 May. Arafat visited Amman on 5 
May to brief King Hussein on the Cairo agreement but the King 
remained disillusioned by Arafat’s failure to liaise with Jordan 
in the peace process. 

Following a secret meeting in November 1993 between King 
Hussein and Shimon Peres, the Israeli Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, there was optimism in Israeli government circles that 
Jordan would soon sign a formal peace agreement with Israel. 
These hopes were dashed in late January 1994 when King 
Hussein insisted that the key issues which lay behind the Arab- 
Israeli conflict must be discussed before any accord could be 
signed and that it was unacceptable to leave negotiations until 
after the signing. Jordan, together with Syria and Lebanon, 
withdrew temporarily from the current round of bilateral talks 
with Israel in Washington immediately after the Hebron mas- 
sacre in February, although the gesture appeared to be largely 
s 3 rmbolLC and aimed at appeasing public anger at the incident. 
The King firmly rejected calls made by Islamist deputies for 
Jordan to withdraw permanently from the peace talks. 

The National Assembly requested that the Government link 
Jordan’s resumption of peace negotiations with new arrange- 
ments for inspecting ships with cargo bound for Iraq through 
Aqaba port. There had been growing criticism of the policy of 
intercepting and searching ships bound for Aqaba in the Tfran 
Straits by a multinational inspection force led by the US navy. 
The system of inspection, introduced in August 1991 in order 
to verify compliance vrith international sanctions agains* Iraq, 
resulted in long delays and loss of revenue to the Jordanian 
authorities. When the USA failed to respond to Jordanian 
requests for new arrangements, this was interpreted in Amman 
as a means of putting pressure on Jordan to finalize a peace 
agreement with Israel. In late March 1994 Efing Hussein 
announced that Jordan would not resume peace negotiations 
with Israel unless the naval blockade of Aqaba was lifted. 
However, it was not until the end of April that the USA accepted 
a Jordanian proposal for a new land-based system of inspection. 
Prime Minister Majali told the press on 25 April that his 
Government was now vrilling to sign agreements on aU 
individual items on the Jordan-Israel agenda and to participate 
in all multilateral talks in the hope that the negotiations would 
lead eventually to a peace treaty. He emphasized that a peace 
treaty could oily be achieved in this way. 

THE PEACE TREATY WITH ISRAEL 

In May-June 1994 the peace process received a new impetus, 
after King Hussein unexpectedly decided to proceed unilaterally 
with talks with Israel. After secret talks between the King and 
the Israeli Prime Minister, Itzhak Rabin, in London, United 
Kingdom, at the end of May, negotiations resumed at a meeting 
of the Jordanian-Israeli-US Trikteral Commission, held on 6-7 
June in Washington, DC. At the meeting Jordan and Israel 
agreed to hold ftiture bilateral talks in their countries, and 
to establish joint sub-commissions on boundary demarcation, 
security, and water and environmental issues. These sub-com- 
missions began work on 18-19 July, at a meeting on the 
Jordanian-Israeli border. 
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At a ceremony at the White House on 25 July 1994 Ring 
Hussein and the Prime Minister of Israel, Itzhak Rabin, signed 
the ‘Washington Declaration’ ending the state of war which had 
existed between Jordan and Israel since 1948. After years of 
secret meetings, it was the first time that King Hussein had 
publicly met an Israeli Prime Minister. The declaration stopped 
short of a full peace treaty, but US Secretary of State, Warren 
Christopher, stated that he expected it to speed the process for 
formal peace agreement ‘within a matter of months’. 

In Jordan opposition to the Declaration was limited, and there 
were no large-scale protests. Islamists declared ‘a day of sadness 
and mourning’ and at a modest protest meeting at the central 
mosque in Amman, Bahjat Abu-Gharbiah, head of the Arab- 
Jordanian Popular Committee Against Normalization, told the 
demonstrators that the peace was ‘an attempt to consolidate 
the hegemony of the Zionist entity through normalization that 
allows its cancerous spread until the shores of the Arabian Gulf. 
From Gaza, PLO Chairman Arafat sent his congratulations 
to the Israeli and Jordanian leaders on the declaration and 
expressed the hope that Syria and Lebanon would also Tnftke 
peace with Israel. However, Palestinian leaders were angered 
by a statement in the Declaration endorsing the special role of 
King Hussein as guardian of the Muslim holy places in Jeru- 
salem. They argued that it undermined the Palestinian riaim 
to sovereignty over Jerusalem, and that it contradicted the 
Israeli-PLO Declaration of Principles, which stated that the 
final status of Jerusalem would be determined by negotiation 
between Israel and the PLO. The Syrian press criticized the 
Washington Declaration, arguing that separate peace deals 
weakened the Arab cause. Neve^eless, I^esident Assad ap- 
peared to be privately reconciled to the negotiations. 

Bilateral talks between Jordanian and Israeli delegations 
continued in August and September 1994. In mid-October, des- 
pite reports that problems remained over border demarcation 
and water resource allocation, the Israeli Prime Minister, Itzhak 
Rabin, visited Amman, and agreement was reached on a final 
peace treaty between the two countries. On 26 October tiie 
Treaty was formally signed at a ceremony held on the 
Jordanian-Israeli border, Jordan thus becoming only the second 
Arab state (after Egypt) to conclude a peace treaty with Israel. 
The Peace Treaty included agreements on border demarcation, 
security, water allocation and the restoration of economic rela- 
tions between the two states. King Hussein’s role as guardian 
of the Muslim shrines in Jerusalem was also reaffirmed. The 
Treaty was adopted by both houses of the Jordanian National 
Assembly, and ratified by King Hussein on 9 November. As 
agreed in the Treaty, full diplomatic relations between Jordan 
and Israel were established in late November. (However, ambas- 
sadors were not exchanged until April 1995, apparently owing to 
disa^eement in the Israeli Government over the ambassadorial 
appointment.) Also in November the Jordanian-Israeli border 
was opened to citizens of the two countries, and Israeli troops 
began withdrawing from some 340 sq km of land occupied since 
the 1967 war. 

Within Jordan little effort had been made to prepare public 
opinion for the peace agreement. Following a demonstration 
against the treaty in Amman by some 5,000 people, organized 
by Islamic groups, the Government banned all public meetings. 
The Islamic Action Front (lAF) and its allies continued to oppose 
the treaty and began a campaign in the National Assembly 
against the normalization of relations with Israel. They 
attempted to prevent the repeal of legislation limiting relations 
with Israel, including a law (adopted in 1973) prohibiting land 
sales to Israelis, a 1958 law imposing a total economic boycott 
of Israel, and legislation from 1953 outlawing trade between 
the two states. Rumours that Israeli citizens had already bought 
land in certain parts of Jordan were strongly denied by the 
Minister of Justice. 

Initially, the Peace Treaty did little to improve relations vrith 
the Palestinian leadership. The reaffirmation of King Hussein’s 
special role as guardian of the Muslim holy places in East 
Jerusalem was criticized by the PLO leadership. In September 
1994 the Palestinian National Authority (PNA) had claimed 
responsibility for all Islamic institutions in East Jerusalem, 
the West Bank and Gaza. In response, Jordan had agreed to 
relinquish its rights over sites in tiie West Bank and Gaza, but 
it refused to renounce its guardianship over the holy shrines of 


East Jerusalem. A compromise was reached on the issue in late 
January 1995, when an accord was signed by the two sides. The 
Palestinians agreed to recognize the Jordanian-Israeli Peace 
Treaty, thus implying de facto recognition of Jordanian rights 
over the Jerusalem shrines, at least until the city came under 
Palestinian sovereignty. In return, Jordan reaffirmed its sup- 
port for Palestinian autonomy and for the future creation of a 
Palestinian state with East Jerusalem as its capital. The accord 
also covered economic, cultural and administrative affairs, and 
included an agreement to use the Jordanian currency in Pales- 
tinian territories. The timing of the a^eement prompted obser- 
vers to argue that Arafat was seeking better relations with 
Jordan, because of Israel’s increasingly unco-operative approach 
on the Palestinian question, and as a response to growing 
pressure from Islamic groups violently opposed to the PLO- 
Israel accords. 

POLITICAL REFORM AND MULTI-PARTY 
ELECTIONS 

On 6 October 1991 an alliance of 49 deputies in the House 
of Representatives, from the Muslim Brotherhood (MB), the 
‘constitutional bloc’, the ‘Democratic Alliance’, and some indep- 
endent Islamic deputies, signed a petition in protest at the 
terms of Jordan’s participation in the Middle East peace confer- 
ence. They urged the resignation of the Government, and on 16 
November Taher al-Masri resigned as Prime Minister, having 
lost the confidence of the House. The King appointed his cousin, 
Sharif Zaid ibn Shaker, who had led a transitional government 
in 1989, as Prime Minister, and a new, broader-based govern- 
ment received a vote of confidence on 16 December. Kamel Abu 
Jaber retained his position as Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
MB was again excluded from the Cabinet and 18 of its members 
voted against the new Government in the confidence motion. 

In June 1992 an extraordinary session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was convened in order to debate new laws regarding 
political parties and the press. In early July the House adopted 
new legislation whereby, subject to certain conditions, political 
parties were formally legalized, in preparation for the country’s 
first multi-party elections since 1956, which were to be held 
before November 1993. The new legislation was approved by 
royal decree at the end of August, and by March 1993 nine 
political parties had received the Government’s formal approval 
of their activities. 

In May King Hussein appointed a new Cabinet, in which Abd 
as-Salam al-Msg'ali, the leader of the Jordanian delegation to 
the Middle East peace conference, replaced Sharif Zaid ibn 
Shaker as Prime Minister. The new Government was regarded 
as a transitional administration, pending the coirntrys first 
multi-party election. 

At the beginning of August 1993 King Hussein unexpectedly 
dissolved the House of Representatives, provoking criticism 
fi:um some politicians who had expected the House to debate 
proposed changes to the country’s electoral law. Changes in 
voting procedures at the general election, which was scheduled 
to be held on 8 November, were subsequently announced by the 
King in mid-August. Voters were to be allowed to cast one vote 
only, rather than a number equal to that of the number of 
candidates contesting a given constituen(y, as before. 

After the announcement of the Israeli-PLO accord in Sep- 
tember 1993 Ring Hussein appeared to be unsure whether or 
not to proceed with the elections, fearing that they might be 
dominated by the debate about the peace process. Eventually 
the Ring decided to hold the elections as planned on 8 November 
1993. The election campaign went smoothly and peacefully. 
Some 820,000 Jordanians (52% of eligible voters and 68% of 
registered voters) cast ballots at one of tiie 2,906 polling stations 
in the 20 electoral districts. However, the independent New 
Jordan Research Centre estimated that 70% of Jordanians of 
Palestinian origin abstained. This low level of participation was 
attributed to the fact that these Jordanians did not feel part of 
the political system and also that the prevailing system of 
electoral districts favoured areas dominated by East Bankers. 

In aU, some 534 candidates contested the election and one- 
half of the 20 registered political parties fielded candidates. The 
majority of candidates, however, stood as independents. The 
political parties, which had been legal for less than a year, had 
little time to organize and amass public support. Domestic 
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issues, such as tmeniployinent, were the main issues in the 
electoral campaign, with traditionalist candidates focusing on 
local issues and promising to improve the provision of public 
services in their constituencies. Of the 80 deputies returned, 45 
were independents. With tiae traditions of tribalism deeply 
rooted in the customs of the country, they won largely because 
of their tribal affiliations and personal iiffiuence. 

The Islamic Action Front (lAF), an alliance between the MB 
and other Islamist groups, won 16 seats, the largest number of 
any political party, but six fewer than in the 1989 elections. This 
reversal was largely thought to result from the new electoral law 
which embodied the one-man one-vote prmciple. Indeed, the 
new law was widely interpreted as an attempt to weaken the 
lAF. Others felt that the Islamists had misjudged the mood of 
the country and had not devoted enough attention in their 
campaign to basic issues related to the impact of the economic 
recession on the lives of ordinary Jordamans. Of the other 
political parties, leftists and Arab nationalists won eight seats 
while five conservative and right-of-centre parties claimed a 
total of 14 seats. Only 14 of the 80 new deputies were of 
Palestinian origin. Among the new deputies was the first woman 
to be elected to the Assembly, Toujan al-Faisal, who won one of 
the seats reserved for the Circassian minority. 

Soon after the election a number of political Roupings were 
formed in addition to the lAF. The Progressive Democratic 
Coalition, consisting of liberal deputies and leftist and Arab 
nationalists, claimed the support of 22 deputies; the National 
Action Front (NAF) and the Jordan Action Front CJAF), both 
groupings of conservative parties and their allies, claimed 18 
and 9 seats respectively. However, the lAF remained the largest 
single political organization in the country. Some deputies saw 
the emergence of parliamentary blocs as the first step in a move 
towards Qie formation of larger political parties. 

Taher al-Masri, widely regarded as the most infiuential Pales- 
tinian in Jordanian politics and a former Prime Minister, was 
elected Speaker of the National Assembly on 23 November 1993. 
Al-Masri won an overwhelming victory against his rival, an lAF 
deputy. (An lAF deputy had held the post of Speaker in the 
outgoing National Assembly.) Dr Abd as-Salam al-Majali 
remained Prime Munster and although he made few signiQcant 
changes to his Cabinet, there was some surprise that, for the 
first time, the Cabinet did not include any parhamentazy depu- 
ties. His new Government won a vote of confidence on 8 
December after a prolonged debate during which the Prime 
Minister was criticized for changes to the country’s electoral 
law and for not making an independent statement of govern- 
ment policy but simply adopting the King’s speedi from the 
throne at the opening of Parliament. 

In another cautious move towards democratization, in March 
1994 the National Assembly approved legislation to allow mu- 
nicipal elections in Greater Amman, where some two-fifths of 
the country’s population were living. The Government, no doubt 
concerned about the strength of Palestinian and Islamist oppos- 
ition in the capital, had originally proposed that only one-half 
of the municipd council should be elected, but this was increased 
to two-thirds by the National Assembly. The remaining one- 
third of the council, together with the mayor, were to continue 
to be appointed by the Government. 

In early June 1994 Prime Minister al-Majah announced a 
major cabinet reshuffie. There were no changes in the important 
po^olios of finance, the interior and information, but 18 new 
appointments were made to the 31-member Cabinet. Among 
the new ministers were deputies from the three main political 
groupings in the lower house, the NAF, the Jordanian National 
Alliance and the Progressive Democratic Coalition, but none 
were selected from the biggest parliamentary faction, the lAF, 
However, one well-known Idamic activist, Abd al-Baki Jammu, 
was included in the new Government. 

In early January 1995 there was a further extensive reorgan- 
ization of the Government, following the dismissal of al-Msgali 
as Prime Minister. He was replaced by Sharif Zaid ibn Shaker, 
who had served as Prime Minister in 1989 and 1991-93, and 
was a close ally and a cousm of the King. Only seven ministers 
from the previous administration retained their portfolios in 
the new Government. Among the new ministers were Basel 
Jard^eh, as Minister of Finance, and Abd al-Karim al-Kabariti, 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. At the same time, Taher al-Masri 


resigned as Speaker of the House of Representatives, and was 
replaced by Saed Hayel as-Srour, who represented one of the 
northern Bedouin constituencies. The new Government easily 
won a vote of confidence in January 1995, with 54 votes in 
favour and only 23 against. 

Two new political blocs emerged in the National Assembly in 
early 1995. The Independent National Action Front (ENAF), 
with 17 deputies, was formed by a merger of the NAF and 
the bloc of independent deputies in the Assembly, ^e former 
Speaker of the National Assembly, Taher al-Masri, formed a 
second new grouping of some 15 liberal and independent 
Islamist deputies. In early June the authorities arrested six 
members of an illegal Islamist organization, the Islamic 
Renewal Group, believed to be active among Jordanians who 
had returned from Kuwait after the Iraqi invasion of 1990, and 
claimed to have found weapons and explosives that were to be 
used in attacks against US interests in Jordan. Early in 1996 
the Prime Minister admitted that there had been 36 attempted 
terrorist attacks in the previous six months aimed at destabil- 
izing the country. In municipal elections held nationwide for 
the first time in July 1995 Islamic and left-wing groups failed 
to gain significant popular support, most elected candidates 
being largely pro-government or independent. The lAF alleged 
that its poor performance was due to a low level of voter 
participation, and to government harassment of its members 
during the campaign In November King Hussein warned that 
■Qie coimtry’s professional organizations, several of which 
strongly opposed the normalization of relations with Israel, 
were becoming too involved in national politics and that this 
was against the interest of their members. In December Leith 
Shbeilat, the head of the Jordan Engineers’ Association and an 
outspoken Islamist, was arrested and later jailed for three years, 
a move regarded by some observers as an attempt to intimidate 
supporters of the movement against the normalization of rela- 
tions with Israel. 

KABAMTI APPOINTED PRIME MINISTER 

At the beginning of February 1996 King Hussein appointed the 
Mimster of Foreign Affairs, Abd al-Karim al-Kabariti as Prime 
Minister. King Hussein was beheved to have clashed with 
Kabariti’s predecessor, Sharif Zaid ibn Shaker, on the pace of 
normalization with Israel and the severing of ties with Iraq. 
Kabariti’s appointment was followed by the most radicd 
reshuffle of the Government for many years. He appointed a 
new Cabinet in which the majority of ministers took offlce for 
the first time. Twenty-two of the 31 members, including the 
Minister of the Interior, were deputies m the House of Represen- 
tatives, strengthening the new administration’s democratic cre- 
dentials. Negotiations between the new Prime Minister and the 
lAF leadership failed to achieve agreement, and there was some 
criticism among Islamist deputies who argued that their leaders 
should have adopted a more positive line about entering govern- 
ment. The King hoped that the new Government would ‘go with 
all its energy and capability towards fuU and comprehensive 
change’. In early March Kabariti’s new administration easily 
won a vote of confidence, in the House of Representatives, 
gaining the approval of deputies for its domestic polic?y. The 
Prime Minister emphasized the need to promote pluralism 
and democracy, safeguard public freedoms, and respect human 
rights. Kabariti announced his co mmi tment to the independence 
of the judiciary and the media, to increasing public access to 
information and, eventually, to the abolition of the Ministry of 
Information. He also outhned plans to reform the Ministry of 
the Interior and the system of government appointments in 
order to combat nepotism and corruption, which had become an 
important political issue in recent years. Kabariti retained the 
foreign affairs portfolio and was known to be a strong supporter 
of the King’s new policy on Iraq and of strengthemng ties with 
Israel, policies that were likely to prove more controversial than 
his domestic programme. 

The popularity of Kabariti’s Government in the House of 
Representatives and, indeed, in the country as a whole was 
short-lived. In mid-August 1996 fierce rioting erupted in the 
south of the country after the Government more tl^ doubled 
the price of bread. The price rise was part of an economic plan 
supervised by the IMF to remove the agricultural subsidies that 
stabilized food prices and thus help reduce the budget deficit in 
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order to meet IMF fiscal targets. About one-third of Jordan’s 
population were believed to be living below the poverty line, 
and many people feared that the rise in the price of bread, the 
country’s staple food, would lead to increases in the prices of all 
foodstuffs. The rioting quickly spread to other parts of the 
country, including the poor suburbs of Amman. The King vowed 
to employ stem measures to suppress the demonstrations and 
told the Western media that he believed that the ringleaders 
had been ‘educated in Iraq’. He suspended the legislature and 
deployed elite units of the army to re-establish control in Karak, 
the scene of the most severe rioting, where several banks, the 
local offices of the Ministry of Education and a school were set 
on fire. The army quickly regained control over the town, which 
was placed under curfew, before any fatalities occurred, and it 
was reported that some 190 people had been arrested. After 
peace was restored. King Hussein visited different parts of the 
country to meet with ci's^ and tribal leaders in a reconciliation 
attempt. The curfews were soon lifted, and by November all 
those arrested during the protests had been released and 
charges against them dropped. Price increases, however, were 
not revoked. The lAF (which had earlier protested vigor- 
ously at the price increases), together with a number of sm^er 
opposition parties, urged Kabariti to resign, blaming his Grovem- 
ment for the rioting. Several observers argued that, although 
the demonstrations had been triggered primarily by the Gov- 
ernment’s austerity programme, Sie deeply unpopular peace 
treaty with Israel and the King’s dramatic break with Iraq had 
also contributed to growing discontent in the country. In an 
attempt to calm political tensions, the lAF had cancelled a 
mass demonstration against the economic austerity measures, 
scheduled for 23 August, and withdrew its demand for the Prime 
Minister’s resignation. In response, King Hussein emphasized 
that the rioters were not meni)ers of the lAP. In November the 
King ordered the release of Leitih. Shbeilat, a leadhig Islamist, 
who had served only six months of his three-year sentence. In 
January 1997 the shura council of the MB, the dominant group 
withm the lAF, voted against the party’s joining a future Gov- 
ernment because this would imply recognition of Israel. How- 
ever, moderates in the lAP opposed the decision, mamtaining 
that it condemned the party to a relatively ineffective role in 
politics and could lose them electoral support. 

King Hussem did not hold his Prime Minister responsible for 
the August riots, and Kabariti quickly attempted to restore his 
reputation. It therefore came as a surprise when the King 
dismissed Kabariti on 19 March 1997 and appointed Abd as- 
Salam al-Majali to the premiership. There were reports that 
the King and Kabariti had disagreed over issues relating to the 
peace process and relations with Israel, as weU as rumours 
of enmity between Kabariti and Crown Prince Hassan. King 
Hussein’s public criticism of the outgoing Prime Minister sug- 
gested that he was unlikely to appoint Kabariti to head a future 
government. The new Prbme Minister, a veteran and trusted 
politician who had been head of government when Jordan signed 
the peace treaty with Israel in October 1994, appointed a 23- 
member Cabinet consisting mainly of technocrats; he retained 
five ministers from the previous administration, including Dr 
Abdullah an-Nusur, an East Banker, promoted to Deputy Mme 
Minister, and Dr Jawad al-Anani, a Palestinian with experience 
as Minister of Labour and Industry in a previoiis administration, 
also became a Deputy Prime Master, with special responsi- 
bility for development matters. In his letter of appointment to 
al-Majali, King Hussein gave priority to intemd affairs. The 
new Government’s primary task was to supervise the 
forthcoming legislative elections. In preparation for the elec- 
tions, the National Assembly voted to continue the ‘one man, 
one vote’ system adopted for the 1993 elections, rather than 
return to the previous multi-vote system. The King also urged 
the new Government to eliminate corruption in public office, to 
alleviate unemployment and to modify the education system to 
the needs of society. In May 1997, foUowii^ increasing media 
criticism of a number of government policies, several amend- 
ments were made to legislation governing the press, prompting 
strong protests from editors, journalists, professional associa- 
tions and opposition groups. The amendments included a consid- 
erable increase in the TniniTmim capital that weekly journals 
were required to raise as a precondition for publishing, an 
extension of the range of prohibited subjects to include the 


armed forces and the security services, and a substantial rise in 
the fines that could be levied for contravening press legislation. 
Opposition activists feared that these measures represented ^e 
return of closer state control over the press. Also in May nine 
centre parties, including Pledge and the Jordan National Pa^, 
announced that they had united to form the National Constitu- 
tional Party (NCPj, which became the country’s largest political 
grouping. The formation of the NCP, together with the establish- 
ment in 1996 of the Unionist Arab Democratic Party (a coalition 
of three leftist parties), reduced the total number of political 
parties from 24 to 14. A further political grouping subsequently 
emerged; the progressive alliance included a number of eminent 
political fiig^es (among them two former prime ministers, 
Ahmad Ubeidat and Taher al-Masri, and a former parliamen- 
tary speaker, Sulayman Aiar). In June King Hussein appointed 
his close associate and adviser, Zaid ar-fefai, as Speaker of 
the Senate. 

THE 1997 ELECTIONS AND 1998 GOVERNMENT 

In July 1997 the MB declared that it would boycott the 
forthcoming parliamentary elections, which, King Hussein had 
announced, were to proceed in November, as scheduled. This 
decision, which was opposed by some prominent members of 
the movement, appeared to reflect growing disillusionment with 
the role of the National Assembly, which was perceived to have 
little or no influence over important political and economic 
decisions in the country. After intensive discussions, the lAP 
endorsed the MB’s decision by a large majority. In the two 
months prior to the elections, discussions between the Grovem- 
ment and the opposition parties failed to achieve any significant 
progress. The I^, together with nine smaller leftist and nation- 
alist parties, had, in particular, demanded changes in the elec- 
toral legislation, arguing that the existing ‘one man, one vote’ 
system favoured candidates with strong tribal affiliations over 
those representing ‘ideological’ parties; however. King Hussein 
and al-Majali refused to make any concessions. In September 
the Government suspended some 13 weekly newspapers for 
three months (effectively during the electoral period) for failing 
to comply with the amendments to the press regulations that 
had been introduced in May. 

The elections on 4 November 1997, which were boycotted by 
many parties, professional associations and respected political 
figures, attracted little popular enthusiasm. It was estimated 
that a mere 55% of the registered electorate participated, with 
a voter turn-out of only 26% in parts of Amman. There were 
widespread allegations of electoral malpractice, and in a number 
of regions the security forces were obliged to intervene to sup- 
press clashes between rival candidates and their supporters. 
Deputies with tribal affiliations dominated the new parliament. 
Only 26 deputies who served in the outgoing parliament were 
re-elected, and many leading political figures, such as Taher al- 
Masri and Abd al-I^uim al-Kabariti, were absent from the new 
legislature. The NCP, which some sections of the press referred 
to as the ‘party of the regime*, presented 11 candidates but won 
only two seats. Although some opponents of the Government 
were represented in the new Assembly, including Islamist poli- 
ticians Abdullah Akaileh and Muhammad Azaydeh (who con- 
tested the election in defiance of the lAF boycott), government 
claims of a significant opposition presence appeared to be greatly 
exaggerated. Saed Hayel as-Srour was re-elected Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Among the new members appointed 
by King Hussein to the 40-member Senate was Kabariti (a move 
which was viewed as marking his political rehabilitation). Zaid 
ar-Rifai was retained as Speaker of the Senate. Political figures 
critical of the Government were completely absent from the 
upper house. King Hussein also confirmed &e appointment of 
al-Majali to the o&ce of Prime Minister. 

Elections to the lAFs ruling body, the 120-member shura 
council, took place in December 1997. Despite the victory of the 
hard-liners who ensured that the party boycotted the parliamen- 
tary elections in November, moderates and centrists succeeded 
in maintaining their dominant position on the Council, indi- 
cating that the party would avoid outright confrontation with 
the (Government. In January 1998 the High Court ruled that 
the amendments to the press regulations introduced in May 
1997 were unconstitutional and that actions taken by the Gov- 
ernment under the amendments consequently had no validity. 
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The authorities reluctantly agreed to accept the ruling, and a 
number of newspapers that had been banned resumed pub- 
lishing in March. The county’s Chief Justice, Farouq al-Kailani, 
claimed that, owing to his role in the High Court ruling on the 
press legation, the Government had forced him to resign. 

During the increase in tension between the USA and Iraq in 
early 1998 (see below) there was widespread support among 
Jordanians for Iraq and, to a certain extent, for the L:aqi leader, 
Saddam Hussain. The authorities, however, decided to ban all 
pro-Iraqi demonstrations and urged the press to adopt the 
official government policy on the situation. When a grouping of 
Islamists, leftists and nationalists opposed to US policy in the 
Middle East attempted to hold a l^ge rally in Amman in 
mid-February, the police quickly dispersed the meeting, and a 
number of leading government opponents were assaulted during 
the disturbances. Later in February there were violent clashes 
in the southern town of Ma’an when members of the security 
forces intervened to prevent a pro-Iraqi demonstration; the 
security forces subsequently denied responsibility for the death 
of one of the demonstrators. The Minister of the Interior, Nadhir 
Rashid, claimed that the riots in Ma’an had been instigated by 
Leith Shbeilat, an outspoken Islamist critic of the regime, who 
had addressed a meeting in the town that day, and stated that 
he would be put on trial for his involvement in the disturbances. 
Supporters of Shbeilat, however, insisted that he had left Ma’an 
before the violence erupted and was arrested on his return to 
Amman. Shbeilat was sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment, 
but King Hussein ordered his release later in the year. The 
situation in Ma’an remained tense for some days after the 
disturbances, although order was quickly restored. The authori- 
ties imposed a curfew on the town for almost a week, during 
which schools were closed, telephone links suspended and food 
supplies disrupted. Many arrests were made and some of those 
detained were not released until the beginning of April, After 
his release from prison, Shbeilat called openly for the establish- 
ment of a constitutional monarchy that would place limits on 
the King’s powers to dissolve the National Assembly and to 
appoint and dismiss members of the Government. 

In early 1998 al-Majali announced a cabinet reorganization, 
in which five new ministers were appointed, notably Dr Bassam 
al-Umush, a member of the MB who had been suspended from 
the movement in 1997. The other new ministers had served 
with al-Majah when he was premier in the early 1990s, Rashid, 
who had been criticized for the suppression of the pro-Iraqi 
demonstrations by the security forces, retained his portfolio, 
but Samir Mutawi was replaced as Minister of State for Informa- 
tion and his responsibilities assigned to one of the two Deputy 
Prime Ministers, Abdullah an-Nusuf. Dr Fayez at-Tarawneh, 
hitherto the Minister of Foreign Affairs, became Chief of the 
Royal Court, traditionally a move towards the premiership, with 
Jawad al-Anani assuming the foreign affairs portfolio. 

In July 1998 severe water shortages and a deterioration in 
the quality of existing water supplies in Amman caused public 
discontent, prompting the resignation of the Minister of Water 
and Irrigation, Mundhir Haddadin. In August King Hussein 
(who was undergoing medical treatment in 3ie USA) appointed 
at-Tarawneh to the office of Prime Minister, replacing al-Majali. 
Al-Majali’s removal was largely attributed to tJie criticism that 
the Government had attracted over the continuing water crisis 
in Amman. Later in August a new Cabinet, which included 10 
new ministers, was installed; al-Anani replaced at-Tarawneh 
as Chief of the Royal Court. 

In the months following his appointment as Prime Minister, 
at-Tarawneh made efforts to establish a dialogue with the 
opposition but failed to make any significant progress on key 
issues relating to foreign affairs or greater democratization at 
home. Meanwhile, the authorities moved quickly to control 
protests organized m opposition to the Wye Memorandum 
signed between Israel and the Palestinians in October 1998 (see 
chapter on Israel and Documents on Palestine, p. 142), while 
public demonstrations against the US and British air-strikes 
carried out against Iraq in December (see chapter on Iraq) were 
alw restricted by the security forces. Despite the new Prime 
Minister’s declared commitment to eradicate corruption in 
public office, those cases that were referred to court appeared 
to di^ppear without trace. In Novemb^ the Minis ter of Admini- 
strative Development, Bassam al-Umush, accused the Govem- 
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ment of lacking the will to implement urgently-needed 
administrative reforms, rendering his mimstry powerless to 
execute the tasks assigned to it. Despite such outspoken criti- 
cism, al-Umush retained his post, although his outburst pro- 
voked little evidence of government action regarding public 
sector reforms. The Government also encountered criticism from 
Jordan’s business community; whereas the Jordanian author- 
ities enthusiastically promoted membership of the World Trade 
Organization and Jordan’s association with the EU, the Amman 
G ham her of Industry favoured prioritizing the further develop- 
ment of existing bilateral agreements with several Arab states. 

DEATH OF BING HUSSEIN 

In July 1998 King Hussein began to undergo treatment in tbe 
USA for lymphatic cancer. In August he issued a royal decree 
which transferred responsibility for certain executive duties, 
including the appointment of ministers, to his brother. Crown 
Prince Hassan. On King Hussein’s return to Jordan on 19 
January 1999, amid considerable public celebration and govern- 
ment assurances that his health had been restored, the King 
prompted renewed speculation about the royal succession by 
appointing Crown Prince Hassan as his ‘deputy* (a position 
beheved to involve limited authority). On 24 January King 
Hussein issued a royal decree naming his eldest son, Abdullah, 
as Crown Prince of Jordan. It was reported that a letter had 
been conveyed from King Hussein to Crown Prince Hassan, who 
had been regent since 1965, in which the King had expressed 
his dissatisfrction with his brother’s handling of Jordanian 
affairs during his six-month absence, in particular his attempts 
to interfere in military affairs. King Hussein had also accused 
his brother’s supporters of slandering his immediate family, 
prompting speculation that serious divisions had emerged 
within the royal family. Many Jordanians were surprised by 
the harsh tone of Hussein’s criticism, since Hassan had always 
been outwardly loyal to his brother and had been one of his 
most trusted advisers. Concern was also expressed at the notion 
of rioting rivalries within the royal family at a time when a 
united 6)nt was considered vitd to the country’s stability. 
Meanwhile, some sections of the US press suggested that the 
Clinton administration had encouraged the replacement of 
Hassan as Crown Prince, owing to his perceived hostility 
towards the Palestinian negotiators and willingness to ally 
himself with the extremist 

On 26 January 1999 King Hussein left Jordan for emergency 
treatment in the USA following a rapid deterioration in his 
health. However, King Hussein returned to Amman on 6 Feb- 
ruary, and was pronounced dead on 7 February. The Jordanian 
public had been given little accurate mformation about the 
King’s condition by the official media, and were genuinely 
shocked by the news of his death. Hussein had been the Middle 
East’s longest-serving ruler, controlling the fortunes of Jordan 
for the greater part of its modem history, during which time 
the country was transformed from an essentially artificial cre- 
ation with few resources into a modem state. The funeral of 
King Hussein, held in Amman on 8 February, was attended by 
more than 50 heads of state or government, including US 
President Clinton (accompanied by three former US presidents), 
the Israeli Prime Minister, Binyamin Netanyahu, and Syria’s 
President Assad. 

A few hours after King Hussein’s death, on 7 February 1999 
the newly-appointed Crown Prince was sworn in as King 
Abdullah ibn al-Hussein of Jordan. After formal education in 
the United Kingdom and the USA AbduUsdi had embarked on 
a distingmshed military career, becoming Commander of Special 
Forces with the rank of major-general. Before Abdullah’s desig- 
nation as Crown Prince, many Jordanians expected that he 
would eventually take over as Commander-tn-Chief of the 
Armed Forces. Abdullah is reported to have good relations with 
younger members of the ruling families of the Gulf states, as 
well as useful contacts within the US political establishment. 
His wife, Rania Yassin, is a Palestinian, whose family originates 
from the West Bank, although English, rather than Arabic, is 
AbduUah’s mother tongue. However, although King Abdullah’s 
many connections were seen as advantageous, some commenta- 
tors expressed concern that the new monarch lacked political 
experience at a time when Jordan faced serious problems both 
at home and abroad. Soon after his father’s death, the new Kmg 
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made a televised address to the nation, appealing for Jordanian 
unity and pledging to continue his father’s policies. He subse- 
quently named his half-brother, and the youngest son of King 
Hussein, Prince Hamzeh ibn ^-Hussein, as the new Crown 
Prince of Jordan. The choice of Prince Hamzeh was reported to 
have been made in accordance with the wishes of the late King. 

BING ABDULLAH TAKES CONTROL 

Before the official 40-day period of mourning for King Hussein 
had ended, the new King made a number of key changes at 
the Royal Palace and in the military high command and also 
appointed a new Government. In late February 1999 four senior 
army officers, who were believed to have pledged their loyalty 
to Prince Hassan shortly before King Hussein’s death, were 
removed from their posts. In mid-March Prince Hassan was 
appointed to head the Higher Council of Science and Technology, 
while King Hussein’s widow. Queen Noor, became head of 
the new King Hussein Foundation. While these appointments 
helped preserve their elevated status, it was clear Siat hence- 
forth both were expected to confine their activities to these well- 
defined roles, and had been excluded from positions of power. 
On 21 March Bing Abdullah issued a royal decree naTning his 
wife, Rania, the Queen of Jordan. Tlie new Queen quickly 
established a role for herself through her involvement in social 
development issues. Also in March Jawad al-Anani, Chief of the 
Royal Court and a close associate office Hassan, was replaced 
by former Prime Minister Abd al-Karim al-Kabariti, while 
Adnan Abu Odeh, an aide to King Hussein for many years, 
returned to the Palace as an adviser. Later in the year King 
Abdullah appointed his half-brother. Prince Ali, the son of King 
Hussein and his third wife. Queen Alia, to head a special force 
responsible for protecting the King. 

On 4 March 1999 King Abdullah appointed a new 24-member 
Cabinet, with Abd ar-Raouf ar-Rawabdeh replacing Fayez at- 
Tarawneh as Prime Minister. The former Deputy Prime Min- 
ister and mayor of Amman was widely considered to be an 
experienced politician capable of implementing an effective pro- 
gramme of reforms. Ar-Rawabdeh’s Cabinet contained eight 
ministers from the outgoing administration, including the three 
key portfolios of the interior, finance and foreign affairs. How- 
ever, several ministers regarded as loyal to Prince Hassan were 
replaced; they included the Minister of Information, the Minister 
of Water and Irrigation, and the Minister for Development 
Affairs. However, the respected Minister of Finance, Michel 
Marto, also a protege of Prince Hassan, retained his post. In 
his letter of appointment to the new Prime Minister, King 
Abdullah prescribed ^fundamental reforms’, including the 
strengthening of the rule of law and further democratization; 
he also called on ar-Rawabdeh to address the serious problems 
of poverty and unemployment in Jordan, and to encourage 
investment. In his policy statement to the National Assembly, 
ar-Rawabdeh acknowledged that Jordan had entered a period 
of recession, and stated that his aim was to accelerate the 
implementation of economic reforms and to eradicate corrupt 
practices; however, no details explaining how this was to be 
achieved were revealed. Nevertheless, the Government won a 
strong vote of confidence from the National Assembly on 8 April, 
with 66 votes in favour, 12 against and two abstentions. Those 
who voted against the Government were left-wing and Islamist 
deputies, who criticized the new administration for having failed 
to make provision for political reform in its publicized pro- 
gramme, in particular with regard to the electoral and press 
laws. However, opposition groups were willing to express cau- 
tious loyalty to the new King. The MB immediately sought an 
audience witii King Abdullah, stressing the organization’s 
strong links with the monarchy while continuing to press for 
changes to the electoral law. The MB called for an open dialogue 
with the Government, and its political wing, the lAF, indicated 
that it would participate in municipal elections scheduled for 
July 1999 (despite having boycotted the 1997 parliamentary 
elections). However, the I^ did not join the Popular Participa- 
tion Bloc, a new grouping of 13 leftist, Baathist and pan- 
Arab parties formed in mid-May 1999 to contest the municipal 
elections, owing to the failure of negotiations to reach agreement 
on the quotas of candidates to be fielded by each parly. 

In early April 1999 all censorship of Arab and foreign news- 
papers and magazines was removed, as was censorship of 


imported video cassettes for personal use and of audio ^d video 
products for dubbing and translation purposes. In mid-March 
King Abdullah had met with members of the Jordan Press 
Association, and Prime Minister ar-Rawabdeh had encouraged 
members to put forward proposals regarding amendments to 
the controversial Press and Publications Law, in order to ease 
certain restrictions on journalists. Amendments to the Law 
were approved by the National Assembly in September, 
although critics remained dissatisfied. Meanwhile, in late March 
King Abdullah released almost 500 prisoners (including some 
20 members of the banned at-Tahrir party) as part of a recent 
amnesty law, while the Government also ended the security 
surveillance imposed on the outspoken Islamist, Leith Shbeilat 
(see above). However, accusations of human rights abuses in 
Jordan continued in 1999. In its annual report, released in 
April, the Arab Human Rights Organization in Jordan criticized 
the (lovemment for a ‘considerable increase’ in human rights 
violations, including the arrest of joumahsts and harsh treat- 
ment of prisoners held in detention centres. Moreover, a report 
by Amnesty International, published in late June, alleged 
numerous cases of torture in Jordanian prisons. The Govern- 
ment refiised to respond to the report. Shortly afterwards, Petra, 
the official news agency in Jordan, and two leading semi-official 
Arabic dailies accused sections of the independent press of 
disloyally to their country, while in late July a journalist from 
Al-Masa'iyah was arrested and charged with having links with 
Toreign powers*. 

In early July 1999 the Minister of Youth and Sports, 
Muhammad Kheir Mamsar, announced his resignation fol- 
lowing controversy over the 9th Pan-Arab Games, which were 
to be held in Jordan in August. (The announcement followed 
Mamsar’s insistence that Kuwait should not boycott the event, 
as it was threatening to do, owing to the participation of Iraqi 
athletes.) On 14-15 July municipal elections were conducted 
throughout Jordan; during the voting some violence was 
reported between supporters of rival tribal candidates, during 
which two people were killed, but in general the elections were 
judged to have been relatively free and fair. The overall level of 
voter participation was reported at 60%, with tum-out particu- 
larly low in urban areas. The final results indicated that 
independent and tribal candidates had gained the most seats 
in the elections, while Islamists too were successful in their 
traditional urban strongholds of Zarqa, Irbid, Rusayfa and 
Tafilah. The lAF also won five of the 20 elected seats on the 
Great Amman Municipality, and at the national level 70 of its 
100 candidates were successful. The local elections marked the 
return of the lAF to the formal political process after the party 
had boycotted the 1997 parliamentary elections. Later in 1999 
the Prime Minister agreed to consider changes to the electoral 
law which had been proposed by the MB. The MB, together 
with several other opposition groups which had sought changes 
to the electoral system before the 1997 elections, suggested 
increasing the number of seats in the House of Representatives 
from 80 to 120. The country would be divided into 80 electoral 
districts and voters would each cast two votes, one for their 
diosen candidate and the second for a political party list. Those 
parties securing the highest share of the vote would be allocated 
the additional 40 seats. Some political groupings, however, were 
unhappy with these proposals, fearing that &ey would result 
in the Islamists re-establishing their dominant position in the 
lower house. On 18 July 1999 King Abdullah issued a royal 
decree appointing Lt-G^. Muhammad Yousuf al-Malkawi as 
Chairman of the Joint Chi^s of Staff, replacing Field Marshal 
Abd al-Hafez Marii al-Ka’ahinah, who became the King’s own 
military adviser. 

Relations between the Jordanian (government and the MB 
were strained at the end of August 1999, when the security 
forces closed down the Amman offices of the Palestinian Islamist 
movement, Hamas, following claims by the Ministry of the 
Interior that the offices were being used for illegal political 
activities by non-Jordanian groups. The authorities alleged that 
Hamas had organized military camps and created weapons 
dumps across the country. The home of Khalid Meshaal, head 
of Hamas’s political bureau, was also raided, while some 15 
Hamas officials were detained and arrest warrants were issued 
for a further five of tiie group’s leaders. In late September three 
of the five (including Meshaal and the Hamas spokesman, 
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Ibra h i m Ghosheh) were arrested by Jordanian securily forces 
on their return to Amman fix)m Iran, on charges of involvement 
in illegal political activities and the illegal possession of fire- 
arms. One of the men, a Yemeni national, faced immediate 
deportation. More serious charges relating to the possession of 
weapons for illegal use and the planning of military operations— 
which could carry the death penalty— were brou^t against 
Meshaal and Ghosheh in early October. In early November 
another senior member of Hamas was arrested, amid reports 
that the organization had rejected an offer by the Government 
to release tiie detained activists, provided tiiat they agreed to 
cease all pohtical activity and that their leaders left the country. 
However, later in the month the Jordanian authorities released 
some 24 Hamas officials, including four leaders who were imme- 
diately e^eUed to Qatar; this occurred despite attempts by the 
MB— which eiyoys dose relations with Hamas— to resolve die 
crisis through negotiation. In mid-January 2000 the four 
leaders, among them Meshaal and Ghosheh, filed an appeal 
with the Higher Court of Justice against their expulsion, on the 
pounds that it was unconstitutional; the apped was rejected 
in late June. It was reported in late January 2000 that the 
Jordanian Government had rejected an offer by Meshaal for 
Hamas to enter into a dialogue with the authorities. Also in 
late January Hamas spokesman Ghosheh strongly criticized 
the MB for failing to support them during the crisis and for 
abandoning the campaign to liberate ftjestine (althou^ 
Hamas’s spiritual leader. Sheikh Ahmad Yassin, praised the 
role played by the MB). Some sources claimed that one of the 
Jor d a nian Government’s objectives in taking action against 
Hamas was to cause a rift between the Palestinian resistance 
movement and the MB, Meanwhile, in mid-December 1999 15 
suspected terrorists (including Jordanians, an Iraqi and an 
Algerian) were arrested on charges of plotting attacks against 
US and tourist taigets in Jordan. The detainees, who were 
alleged to belong to 5ie al-Qa’idah (Base) organization which is 
believed to be linked to the Saudi-bom militant Islamist, Osama 
bin Laden, were brought to trial before a noilitaiy court in 
Amman in late April 2000; a further 13 members of al-Qa’idah 
were to be tried in absentia. In mid-September six of the milit- 
ants were sentenced to death. Another large group of Islamist 
militants fix)m the northern town of Irbid was arrested later in 
December 1999. Opposition circles argued that the authorities’ 
clamp-down on Islamist groups supporting an armed struggle 
against Israel was serving the interests of the USA and Israel 
rather than that of Jordan. In mid-July 2000 another group of 
suspected militant Islamists was detained by the authorities, 
on suspicion of plotting sabotage in the country; the arrests 
were believed to be linked to a recent warning that the US 
embassy in Amman was about to be targeted by Islamist funda- 
mentalists. 

On 1 September 1999 a government reorganization was 
effected; Prime Minister ar-Rawabdeh brought two new minis- 
ters into the Cabinet, including Sa’id Shuqum as the Minister 
of Youth and Sports. In mid-September the Grovemment agreed 
in principle to some of the opposition’s demands regarding 
changes in the electoral law (see above); these included the 
division of Jordan into 80 electoral districts and an increase in 
the number of seats in the lower house to 120. (In March 2000, 
however, it was reported that little progress had been reached 
during talks between the Government and the MB on this 
issue.) It was announced in late October 1999 that a new 
‘centrist green’ party, the New Cxenerations Party, had been 
licensed by the authorities. On 28 December the Minister of 
Transport, Nasser Lozi, tendered his resignation and was 
replaced temporarily by Jamal as-Sarayreh, the Minister of 
Post and Telecommunications. Seven new ministers were ap- 
pointed in a cabinet reshuffle on 16 January 2000, which res- 
ulted in a (jlovemment dominated by technocrats and supporters 
of Prime Mimster ar-Rawabdeh; the premier charged his three 
deputy prme ministers with ensuring better co-operation and 
co-ordination between ministiies. Meanwhile, in mid-January 
Abd al-Karim al-Kabariti resigned as Chief of the Royal Court 
less than a year after his appointment and was replaced by 
former Prime Minister Fayez at-Tarawneh (who had held the 
same post during 1998). Although citing unspecified ‘political 
and personal reasons’, Kabariti— seen as the most prominent 
of the ‘liberal reformists’ among Jordan’s political elite— was 
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reported to have been fimstrated by repeated clashes with ar- 
Rawabdeh and by tiae resistance mounted by the traditionalist 
‘old guard’ to his efforts to promote a ‘reformist’ agenda. Liberal 
reformists, who sought to introduce greater freedom, to reduce 
official bureaucracy (in order to promote investment), and pro- 
mote political equality for Jordan’s Palestinian population, saw 
the departure of Kabariti as a major defeat, especially as there 
had been widespread speculation that King AbduUah would 
replace ar-Rawabdeh given his failure to address the urgent 
economic crisis. Some observers argued that the conflict between 
the liberal reformists and the ‘old guard’ had become the m^or 
feature of political life during the first year of the King’s reign. 

During January 2000 there were further indications that 
Jordan’s political establishment had entered a period of in- 
stability, followmg allegations of corruption made against Prime 
Minister ar-Rawabdeh. Only days before the reorganization of 
the Cabinet reshuffle (see above), ar-Rawabdeh and his son 
Issam were accused publicly by an independent parliamentary 
deputy of having demanded a JD 15m. (US $20m.) bribe from 
an Arab Gulf investor, in return for securing official approval 
to build a planned tourism complex in Jordan. In mid-February 
the parliamentary committee charged with examining the alle- 
gations— the first time that a Jordanian premier had been 
subject to a public investigation on corruption charges— cleared 
both the Prime Minister and his son of any misdemeanour, 
owing to a lack of evidence, and Issam ar-Rawabdeh subse- 
quently filed a libel suit against the deputy. On 24 February Dr 
Rima Khalaf al-Hunaidi resigned as Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of Planning, following alleged differences with the 
Prime Minister over the implementation of economic reforms. 
The Minister of Industiy and Trade, Dr Muhammad al-Halaiqa, 
took on the planning portfolio in an acting capacity, while on 1 
May Taleb fflfai was named as the new Minister of Planning. 

Despite strong backing from Kmg Abdullah and Queen Rania, 
as well as the Chief Islamic Justice, Sheikh Izzedin al-Khatib 
at-Tamimi, government efforts to repeal an article m the penal 
code relating to so-called ‘honour killings’ were twice rejected 
by the House of Representatives with a large majority, in late 
1999 and early 2000. The Government wished to abolii Article 
340, which protects those found guilty of murdering female 
relatives in the name of ‘family honour’, and to impose tough 
punishment for such crimes. Opponente in the lower house 
argued that such changes would encourage adultery and ac- 
celerate the decline in the country’s moral values that, they 
considered, had taken place as a result of the normalization of 
relations with Israel. The response of the lower house demon- 
strated the difficulties faced by the Government m trying to 
legislate on sensitive social issues, especially those relating to 
the position of women in society. On 14 February 2000 some 
6,000 protesters marched to the National Assembly building and 
then to the Prime Minister’s office demanding that parliament 
revoke the article related to ‘honour killings’. It was the largest 
public demonstration in Amman for some years and was led by 
King Abdullah’s half-brother. Prince Ali, and the King’s cousin 
and adviser on tribal affairs, Prince Ghazi bin Muhammad. A 
few days later an opposition newspaper reported that Prince 
Ah had publicly accused the Prime Minister of not giving his 
fiill backing to the legislation and of trying to obstruct the King’s 
efforts to introduce reform and liberalization. (This was believed 
to be the first time that a member of the royal family had openly 
criticized ar-Rawabdeh.) The Governor of Amman subsequently 
rejected a request from the MB to hold a counter-demonstration, 
and the Secretary-General of the lAF urged the Government to 
hold a national referendum before taking any action on the 
issue. Meanwhile, majorities in both houses of parliament voted 
against an anti-corruption bill under which public servants 
would be required to disclose all of their assets before taking 
office. In late February a majority of deputies in the House of 
Representatives submitted a petition to the Speaker, Abd al- 
Hadi al-M^’ali, demanding the implementation of Shari'a law, 
stating that only Islamic law could prevent corruption and 
nepot^m and solve the current economic crisis. In response, al- 
Majali declared that several parliamentary committees would 
ha.ve to identify those laws which needed amending in order to 
bring them into line with SharVa law, effectively ensuring 
that no action was taken in the short-term. Some observers 
interpreted the petition as a response to the Government’s 
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efforts to introduce new legislation on lionour killin^\ amid 
widespread alarm in conservative circles at the threat of ‘moral 
degradation’ as Jordan becomes more closely integrated into 
the global economy. Others, however, suspected that the Gov- 
ernment might be using the petition £is a warning to its Western 
aUies that without further economic assistance, conservative 
and Islamist forces could pose a threat to the regime. 

In mid-April 2000 a significant number of deputies in the 
House of Representatives, including senior figures such as 
Speaker al-Majali and the Chairman of the Economic and Fi- 
nance Committee, Ali Abu ar-Ragheb, wrote to King Abdullah 
calling on him to dismiss the Gk)vemment for failing to introduce 
political and economic reforms and for violating public fieedoms. 
They also urged the King to form a ‘parliamentary government’ 
composed of deputies. King Abdullah declined to accept the 
letter and again expressed his confidence in premier ar- 
Rawabdeh. Previously, over one-half of the deputies in the lower 
house had asked the King to grant parliament greater authority 
during extraordinary sessions. Meanwhile, opposition parties 
accused the Gfovemment of employing excessive force to quell 
dissent. In early April a political adviser to the King, Adnan 
Abu Awdah, surprised many by resigning his post, citing the 
widespread controversy caused by his plans to reform legislation 
concerning Jordanians of Palestinian origin. He was replaced 
by Samir ar-Rifa’i, who was to remain ^e Secretary-General of 
the Royal Court, in early August. 

On 18 Jxme 2000 Kin g Abdullah dismissed the conservative 
ar-Rawabdeh after 15 months in office and named Ali Abu ar- 
Ragheb as Jordan’s new Prime Minister. Ar-Ragheb, a liberal 
independent deputy and former Minister of Industry and Trade, 
is a prominent member of the Consultative Economic Council 
established by the King to increase government initiatives 
regarding development. On 19 June ar-Ragheb appointed a 
new 29-member Cabinet, which was reported to indude nine 
Palestiman ministers and three with ‘Islamist leanings’. How- 
ever, several ministers remained from the previous administra- 
tion, including the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Abd al-Dah al- 
Khatib, and t£e Minister of Finance, Dr Michel Marto. Among 
the objectives for the new Government, as outlined by King 
Abdullah, were to ensure national unity through the principle 
of equal opportunities for all Jordanian citizens, both East 
Bankers and Palestinians; to end nepotism in order to ensure 
that government appointments are based on efficiency and 
eligibility; and to draft modem electoral legislation to pave the 
way for completely free parliamentary elections scheduled for 
late 2001. He also placed great emphasis on accelerating the 
implementation of IMF-sponsored economic reforms. Mean- 
wtdle, the lAF decided, in late June, to ‘freeze’ the membership 
of one of its leading members, Abd ar-Rahim al-Akour, after he 
joined the Government as the Minister of Municipal, Rural and 
Environmental Affairs. In mid-July 2000 the new ar-Ragheb 
Government won an overwhelming vote of confidence in the 
National Assembly. It was announced in late August that King 
Abdullah had ordered the establishment of a royal committee, 
to be headed by the Prime Minister, which would be charged 
with carrying out a ‘drastic review’ of Jordan’s judicial system. 

RELATIONS WITH THE USA 

On 20 June 1991 the US House of Representatives voted to 
withhold US $27m. in military aid, pending assurances that 
‘the Government of Jordan has taken steps to advance the peace 
process in the Middle East’. However, the US Department of 
State inchcated that the Bush administration opposed legisla- 
tion to prohibit the sending of US aid to Jordan. In October, 
followmg Jordan’s acceptance of an invitation to attend the 
openmg session of the Middle East peace conference in Madrid 
(see above). President Bush announced the USA’s intention to 
resume military aid to Jordan. 

In June 1992 the USA postponed a joint military exercise 
with Jordan in order to express its disapproval of the assistance 
that Jordan was allegedly providing to Iraq to enable it to 
circumvent the UN trade embargo. The USA subsequently 
proposed that UN observers should be dispatched to Jordan in 
order to suppress the smuggling of goods to Iraq. Jordan rejected 
the proposal outright as an infringement of its sovereignty. In 
late August both ffie Jordanian Clovemment and the House of 
Representatives condemned Western plans to establish an air 


exclusion zone in southern Iraq. In January 1993 King Hussein 
strongly criticized renewed air attacks on targets in Iraq by 
Western air forces, but did not express support for the Iraqi 
President, Saddam Hussain. At the same time he emphasized 
that Jordan would remain on friendly terms with the USA 
under the newly-elected Clinton administration. In June King 
Hussein visited the USA, where he held talks, for the first 
time, with President Clinton. Although bilateral relations were 
described as good, the USA was reported to be continuing 
to withhold ffiiandal aid in retaliation for Jordan’s alle^d 
assistance to Iraq during the 1991 Gulf War. Prior to his visit 
to the USA, King Hussein had stated publicly that he did not 
support tibe Iraqi leadership or its policies. At the end of July 
the USA was reported to have informed Jordan that it must 
make payments to the UN’s Compensation Fund for Kuwait if 
it continued to receive deliveries of petroleum frnm Iraq. In 
mid-September, however. President Clinton announced that 
some US $30m. in economic and military aid to Jordan was 
to be released, in recognition of the country’s enforcement of 
sanctions against Iraq and of its role in the Middle East peace 
process. 

As part of his plans to improve relations with the USA, King 
Hussein visited Washington in late January 1994 where he 
met President Clinton and the Secretary of State, Warren 
Christopher. Their talks included discussions about the Arab- 
Israeli peace process and future US arms sales to Jordan. 
During the visit the King stated publicly that he would be 
willing to meet Itzhak Rabin, the Israeli Prime Minister. For 
the first time openly, he also met with a group of leading Jewish 
Americans through Project Nishma, a Jewish organization that 
promotes peace between the Arab states and Israel. In March, 
however, new tensions emerged with the USA over Jerusalem 
and over the US-led naval blockade of Jordan’s only port at 
Aqaba. After the adoption of Resolution 904 by the UN Security 
Council on 18 March 1994, Jordan protested strongly about the 
US position on the status of Jerusalem. The USA had abstained 
on two paragraphs in the preamble, in which East Jerusalem 
was referred to as part of the Occupied Territories. Jordan 
was worried about the legal and political implications of what 
appeared to be an important change in US policy towards 
Jerusalem. However, most of King Hussein’s fiiry over this 
reversal was directed towards PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat 
who was accused of mishandling the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the adoption of the Resolution by failing to consult with 
Jordan on its wording. 

In an address to the Jordanian National Assembly on 26 
October 1994, President Clinton pledged to cancel Jordan’s 
official debts to the USA, totalling US $702m., apparently as a 
reward for signing the peace treaty with Israel. Although some 
$220m. of debt was written off during the fiscal year 1994, the 
new Republican-dominated US Congress was inclined to be 
less generous in 1995. President Clinton had requested the 
cancellation of $270m.-worth of debt in the fiscal year 1995, but 
the US House of Representatives only agreed to write off $5()m. 
During a visit to Jordan m March 1995, US Vice-President A1 
Gore pledged that Clinton’s original promise would be honoured. 
However, King Hussein was forced to visit the USA the followmg 
month in an attempt to persuade Congress to permit the debt- 
cancellation plan to proceed. In September an agreement was 
finally signed by the USA and Jordan, cancelling $420m. of 
Jordan’s outstanding debt. In August 1995, as King Hussein 
broke openly with Iraq (see below), President Clinton immedi- 
ately promised to support Jordan if any threat was made to its 
security. Joint manoeuvres were held between US and Jor- 
danian armed forces, although Jordan maintained that these 
had been arranged some time before. Nevertheless, efforts by 
the USA to persuade Jordan to sever all of its economic links 
with Iraq were rejected. In January 1996 the US Secretary of 
Defense annoimced that the USA would supply Jordan with 12 
F-16A and four F-16B fighter aircraft, and in late February 
President Clinton authorized the supply of military equipment 
worth $100m. as a grant to Jordan. Aft^ Kong Hussein visited 
Washington, DC, in March, the USA announced that bilateral 
military co-operation would be expanded, a move interpreted 
by some as a warning to other states in the region not to attempt 
to destabilize Jordan. In April 34 US F-15 and F-16 fighter 
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aircraft were stationed in Jordan for an indefinite period in 
order to undertake flights over southern Iraq. 

Some observers interpreted Jordan’s rapprochement with 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states and the break with Iraq as 
part of a plan orchestrated by the USA to redraw the political 
map of the region, with the aim of further isolating Iraq, 
politically and economically, and linking the Jordanian economy 
more closely witii that of Israel. In April 1996, when it was 
revealed that Turkey had signed a secret military agreement 
with Israel in February, some analysts argued that a new 
strategic partnership was emerging in the region to replace the 
long-promised Middle East peace accords, bringing together the 
USA, Israel, Turkey and Jordan in a military alliance designed 
to protect Israeli and US interests in the region and to isolate 
those states opposed to them. In May US and Jordanian forces 
carried out joint milit ary exercises in the south of the kingdom. 

In June 1996 King Hussein was the first Arab leader to visit 
Washington, DC, after the right-wing Likud victory in the Israeli 
elections. Discussions focused on the Middle East peace process 
and on Jordan’s strategic relationship with the USA Soon after 
the King’s visit another series of joint militaiy manoeuvres were 
carried out in southern Jordan, and at the end of the month the 
Chairman of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. John Shahkash- 
vili, visited Jordan to strengthen the militaiy relationship 
between the two countries. In October, after violent clashes 
between Israelis and Palestinians following Israel’s decision to 
open a tunnel in Jerusalem close to Muslim holy places (see 
below), President Clinton invited King Hussein, the Palestinian 
leader, Yasser Arafat, and the new Israeli Prime Minister, 
Binyamin Netanyahu, to Washington in order to reduce ten- 
sions. Little progress was made at their meeting, although it 
was agreed that direct talks would be resumed between Israel 
and the Palestinian National Authority on the redeployment of 
Israeli troops in Hebron. Before the meeting, King Hussein held 
private talks with Prime Minister Netanyahu. In November 
President Clinton announced that Jordan was being granted 
special military status, thus making the kingdom eligible for 
increases in US military aid. In December Jordan received the 
first US $100m. instalment of a $300m.-package of military 
equipment as part of a US commitment to help modernize the 
Jordanian armed forces. In early March 1997, when the US 
vetoed a UN Security Council resolution criticizing Israel’s plans 
to build a new housing complex on the outskirts of Arab East 
Jerusalem, King Hussein protested and claimed that the veto 
had damaged the credibility of the USA as an honest broker m 
the Middle East. Nevertheless, joint exercises between Jor- 
danian and US forces continued, and the first group of F-16 
fighter aircraft, pledged under the rearmament agreement that 
had been signed witii the USA at the end of 1996, arrived in 
December 1997, with the rest of the aircraft scheduled for 
delivery in early 1998. In September 1997 the US Secretary of 
State, Madeleine Albright, met King Hussein for discussions in 
Amman, as part of her first visit to &e Middle East since taking 
office. The talks in Jordan were very cordial; however, Albright’s 
visit to the region failed to resolve the deadlock in the Middle 
East peace process. In October the US Government accorded 
Irbid m northern Jordan, where there were a number of Jor- 
danian-Israeli joint ventures, the status of ‘qualifying industrial 
zone’, thereby allowing all goods exported from it duty-free 
access to the US market. In November Jordan dispatched a 
high-level delegation, headed by Jawad al-Anani, to the US- 
sponsored Midffie East and North Africa economic conference 
in Doha, Qatar, while both Egypt and Saudi Arabia decided to 
boycott the meeting, owing to Israeli participation. Despite the 
close alliance with the US Government and the suppression of 
pro-Iraqi demonstrations during the increased tension between 
the USA and Iraq in early 1998, Jordan indicated that it would 
not allow its territory or airspace to be used for an attack on 
Iraq. During his visit to Washington in March King Hussein was 
reported to have requested that the US Government increase aid 
to Jordan and exert pressure on Israel to make concessions over 
the West Bank. There was a limited response fr:nm US officials 
to the Kir^s suggestion that Jordan assist in the organization 
of discussions between the Governments of the USA and Iraq. 
A senior Jordanian naval officer was present at a joint exercise 
between the naval forces of the USA, Israel and Turkey (the 
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first time that the three countries had co-operated in a mili- 
tary exercise). 

In July 1998 King Hussein arrived in the USA for further 
cancer treatment and remained there for almost six months. 
The King’s mediation at the US-brokered peace summit which 
took place between Israel and the Palestinians at the Wye 
Plantation, Maryland, in October was crucial to the signing of 
the Wye Memorandum (see chapter on Israel and Documents 
on Palestine, p. 142). In December, after renewed US and British 
air-strikes against Iraq, the Jordanian authorities allowed pro- 
Iraqi demonstrations by the public, but ensured that they were 
contained and policed. 

On 8 May 1999 the new King of Jordan, Abdullah, began a 
three-week tour of the USA and several European capitals. 
Prior to the visit, IQng Abdullah had announced that, in anticip- 
ation of a summit of G-8 leaders, due to be held in (Germany in 
June, he would be seeking US support for an agreement by 
Western countries to write off as much as 50% of Jordan’s debt 
He achieved some success when, on 20 May (two days after an 
interview with President Clinton) the Taris Club’ of interna- 
tional donors agreed to reschedule some US $800m. of Jordan’s 
debt, in the context of its economic reform programme. In 
late June the G-8 summit leaders recommended a more active 
programme of debt relief and debt-swap arrangements between 
Jordan and individual Western creditors, and Abdullah subse- 
quently thanked the USA for the part it had played in tiie 
decision. However, there were no indications that the G-8 coun- 
tries would consider writing off a significant proportion of Jor- 
dan’s debts. King Abdullah made another successful visit to the 
USA in October, despite continuing differences between the two 
countries over Iraq. In early July 2000 Abdullah again visited 
the USA for talks with President Clinton and senior US officials; 
discussions reportedly focused on bilateral eonomic relations 
and the Middle East peace process. 

RELATIONS WITH ARAB STATES 

Since the end of the 1999-91 Gulf War, Jordan has continued 
to distance itself from Saddam Hussain’s regime in Iraq and 
has tried to improve relations with the Gulf states. In 1992 
King Hussein spoke publicly of the need for change in Iraq, but 
denied that he had discussed ways of removing the Iraqi leader 
with the director of the CIA Jordan protested at the harassment 
of Iraqi refugees m Jordan by the Iraqi secret service and at the 
execution of Jordanian merchants in Iraq accused of economic 
crimes. Jordan welcomed Iraq’s decision, in November 1994, to 
recognize the sovereignty and territorial integrity of Kuwait. 
However, Jordan continued to favour the international rehabilit- 
ation of Iraq, including the relaxation of UN sanctions. In June 
1995 King Hussein was openly critical of US policy towards 
Iraq. After a visit to Amman later that month by Viktor Possova- 
lyuk, the Russian Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, both 
Jordan and Russia agreed to co-operate to end UN sanctions 
against Iraq. 

At the end of November 1993 King Hussein made his first 
official visit to Egypt since the Gulf crisis. Relations with Egypt 
had slowly improved after diplomatic efforts by the King who 
made an unofficial visit to Cairo in October 1992 to offer con- 
dolences just after the Egyptian capital suffered a serious 
earthquake. During a visit to Amman by the Egyptian l\finister 
of Foreign Affairs in October 1993 it was agreed to reconvene 
the Higher Jordanian-Egyptian Joint Committee which had not 
met since the Gulf crisis. In January 1995 President Mubarak 
of Eg^t made his fia^t official visit to Jordan since the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait, and in February Jordan, together with 
representatives of the PLO and Israel, attended a summit 
meeting in Cairo, in an attempt to avert a breakdown in the 
peace process. In March the Higher Jordanian-Egyptian Joint 
Committee convened in Cairo, where it was agreed to co-ordinate 
the activities of the two countries’ respective interior ministries, 
a decision apparently aimed at increasing co-operation against 
the threat of Islamist extremism. 

Following visits by Crown Prince Hassan to Doha in late 1993 
and by Shdkh Hamad bin Jaber ath-Thani, the Qatari Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to Amman at the beginning of 1994, normal 
relations between Jordan and Qatar were restored after being 
strained by Jordan’s support for Saddam Hussain in the Guff 
War. In March 1994 King Hussein made his first visit to Doha 
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since the Gulf crisis. However, the normalization of relations 
with Qatar did not include the resumption of financial aid to 
Jordan from the emirate. King Hussein also visited Oman, 
where discussions included the efforts by both countries to 
mediate between the two factions in Yemen, but visits to Bah- 
rain and the UAE were cancelled. 

In November 1994 a three-year programme of bilateral co- 
operation in education, science and culture was agreed with 
Qatar, and in January 1995 King Hussein made a private visit 
to Oman for talks with Sultan Qaboos. There were also signs of 
some improvement in relations with Bahrain and the UAE. 
After the coup in Qatar in June 1995 in which Sheikh Hamad 
bin Khalifa ath-Thani deposed his father. King Hussein offered 
his con^atulations to the new Amir, who had been largety 
responsible for the policy of improving relations with Jordan. 
During the second half of 1995 relations with Yemen were also 
stren^ened. 

In 1994r-95 there was some improvement in relations with 
Kuwait, which had been severely strained since the Iraqi inva- 
sion of Kuwait in 1990. A senior Jordanian diplomat visited 
Kuwait in September 1994, and it was later announced ^at 
the Jordanian embassy in Kuwait would reopen and that Kuwait 
had agreed to allow several thousand Jordanians who had been 
expelled in 1991 to return. Nevertheless, relations remained dif- 
ficult. 

In late 1994 and 1995 relations with Saudi Arabia began to 
improve, despite the personal animosity believed to exist 
between King Fahd and King Hussein. The refusal of King Fahd 
to meet King Hussein in Mardh 1995, when the Jordanian 
monarch was performing the umra (minor pilgrimage), was 
defused by the Jordanian leadership, anxious not to escalate 
tensions with its powerful neighbour. In addition to the serious 
rift in relations caused by the Gulf crisis, it is believed that the 
Saudi monarch may have a particular animosity towards King 
Hussein because of the long rivalry between the Hashemites 
and the House of Sahid. Nevertheless, tentative signs of a 
rapprochement were evident in late 1994. In September co- 
operation on border issues resumed. A ban on granting residence 
permits to the dependants of all Jordanians and Palestinians 
working in Saudi Arabia, which had been imposed since the 
Gulf crisis, was partly revoked in March 1995, when residence 
permits were granted to the famili es of those Jordanians 
employed in Vital positions’. After a visit to Riyadh by the 
Jordanian Minister of Foreign Affairs in July there were signs 
that Saudi Arabia was ready to restore diplomatic representa- 
tion with Jordan to ambassadorial level. 

BREAKDOWN IN RELATIONS WITH IRAQ 

In early August 1995 King Hussein granted political asylum to 
Hussain Kaunel al-Majid, his brother Saddam Kamel and their 
wives after they fled flnm Baghdad to Amman. Hussain and 
Saddam Kamel had been senior figures in the Iraqi regime and 
were married to daughters of Saddam Hussain, the Iraqi leader. 
Their defection marked a sharp deterioration in relations 
between Jordan and Iraq. At a press conference shortly after 
arriving in Jordan, Hussain Kamel appealed for the removal of 
Saddam Hussain and spoke of his hopes of leading an Iraqi 
opposition movement to rescue Iraqis firom their worsening 
plight. Later that monlh King Hussein delivered a speech in 
which he praised Hussain Kamel as a great patriot and strongly 
criticized the Iraqi leader, although he stopped short of seeking 
the fall of the Iraqi regime. He also denied speculation, especially 
rife in the Egjrptian and Syrian press, that he was seeking to 
revive Hashemite claims to Iraq. In response, Iraq denounced 
Hussain Kamel as a traitor and a US agent, but carefully 
avoided attacks on Kong Hussein. Despite the political rupture, 
economic co-operation continued, with Iraq re main i n g Jordan’s 
main source of oil supplies. Jordan continued to provide Iraq 
with a vitally important link with the outside world. In October 
King Hussein renewed his attadc on the Iraqi regime, de- 
nouncing the presidential elections in Iraq as a farce. He also 
established contact with Iraqi opposition groups in London, 
United Kingdom, and promoted the idea of holding a congress 
in Amman to bring the different factions together in order to 
discuss political change in Iraq. However, the proposed congress 
drew criticism, especially firom Syria, and the idea was aban- 
doned. The King was also criticized for appearing to favour a 


federal approach to Iraq’s political future as this might have 
threatened the country’s unity. In any case, his support for 
Hussain Kamel was short-lived. It quickly became dear that 
Kamel had few supporters in Iraq, while his appeals to the Iraqi 
opposition-in-exile were firmly rejected. By the end of 1995 his 
presence in Jordan had become something of an embarrassment. 
When Hussain Kamel and his brother dedded to return to Iraq 
in February 1996, after Iraq announced that they had been 
pardoned, rumours circulated that the Jordanian authorities 
may have encouraged them in their decision. Nevertheless, the 
brutal murder of the two men by order of Saddam Hussain only 
days after their return was strongly condemned by Jordan. 

In April 1996, after US aircraft were stationed at Azraq to 
enforce the air exclusion zone in southern Iraq, the Jorda nian 
Government insisted Hiat it would not permit the country to be 
used as a base for attacks against Iraq. Nevertheless, I^g 
Hussein met with Iraqi opposition leaders in London, United 
Kingdom, in March and gave permission for the Iraqi National 
Accord (INAj to open an office in Amman. In March there was 
another high-level defection firom Iraq when Gen. Nizar Kazraji, 
a former Chief of Staff of the Iraqi army, arrived in Jordan 
and associated himself with the ENA In late March, amid 
speculation that Iraqi agents operating in Jordan might be 
seeking to target Jordanians, the first expulsion of an Iraqi 
diplomat firom Jordan occurred, although no explanation for it 
was made public. In retaliation, Iraq expelled a Jordanian 
diplomat. At the end of June it was reported that US, British, 
Saudi Arabian and Jordanian intelligence officers meeting in 
Saudi Arabia in J anuary had agreed that Amman should become 
the centre of operations for the Iraqi opposition. They had 
agreed to support the ENA which claimed to be in contact with 
high-ranking officers in ^e Iraqi armed forces, and which 
favoured a swift coup d'etat that would remove Saddam Hussain 
firom power but leave the country intact. It was also reported 
that US President Clinton had authorized a grant of some 
US $6m. to finance the INA’s operations in Amman, with addi- 
tional funds being provided by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and several 
other Arab countries. Speaking in Washington, DC, in Jime, 
the Jordanian Minister of Information stated that Jordan pre- 
ferred to support the ENA because its rival, the Iraqi National 
Congress (ENC), had no credibility in either Iraq or Jordan. 

Jordan’s new policy on Iraq was welcomed by Saudi Arabia 
and relations between the two countries continued to improve. 
Shortly after Hussain Kiel’s defection, the Jordanian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs was invited to visit Riyadh where he was 
received by King Fahd. Full diplomatic relations were restored 
with the appointment of a new Saudi ambassador to Amman in 
November 1995. In January 1996 the Saudi Minister of Foreign 
Affairs visited Jordan, the first visit by a senior member of the 
Saudi regime since the 1990-91 Gulf crisis, and offered to 
resume supplies of some 40,000 b/d of crude oil (cut off in 
September 1990} to Jordan. Relations with Bahrain, which, like 
Saudi Arabia, had taken a hard line on relations with Jordan 
since 1990, also improved after Jordan’s political rupture with 
Iraq. In November 1995 two high-level Jordanian delegations 
visited Manama and there was speculation that Jordanian 
assistance in Bahrain’s internal security was one of the main 
topics of discussion. In early 1996 Jordan’s new Prime Minister 
reaffirmed the country’s support for the Bahrain Government 
and did not exclude the dispatching of Jordanian troops to assist 
its security forces. During the second half of 1995 relations with 
Qatar and Oman were further strengthened. King Hussein 
visited Doha and Muscat in August, and in September the new 
Amir of Qatar visited Amman. Jordan’s efforts to improve its 
relations with the Gulf states were rewarded when the GCC 
countries agreed to take part in an economic summit meeting 
held in Amman in October. However, relations with Kuwait 
remained uneasy. The Jordanian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
met his Kuwaiti counterpart m Cairo in September 1995, but 
was told that it was still too early for normal ffiplomacy between 
the two countries to resume. In December, however, the Kuwaiti 
Minister of Foreign Affairs urged the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Jordan following the political break with Iraq 
and the improvement in Jordan’s relations with other Gulf 
states. In a public disagreement, the Kuwaiti Prime Minister 
opposed the move, arguing that public opinion in Kuwait was 
still against normalization. In order to resolve their differences, 
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telephone and postal links were restored, but Jordan was 
informed that the re-establishment of diplomatic relations 
would require the agreement of the Kuwaiti Grovemment, its 
people and its press. 

Jordan’s new policy towards Iraq caused disquiet in Egypt 
and Syria, which feared that it could lead to a new, US-backed 
strategic reorientation in the region. The Egyptian and Syrian 
press accused Ring Hussein of pursuing his own ambitions in 
Iraq. The King had talks with l^esident Mubarak of Egypt in 
Washington, DC, at the end of September 1995 during the 
signing of the Israel-Palestinian Interim Agreement on the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip (see Documents on Palestine, p. 135), and 
in late December I^esident Mubarak visited Amman. At the 
end of his visit to Jordan the two leaders issued a joint statement 
in which they emphasized the need to ensure the unity of 
Iraq and to allow the Iraqi people to decide their own fixture. 
Nevertheless, while King Hussein appeared to have gone some 
way towards reassuring the Egyptian President, bOateral rela- 
tions remained uneasy owing to Egypt’s sensitivities about its 
r^onal status. In contrast, Syria’s attitude provoked strong 
criticism from Jordan, and resulted in a further deterioration 
in relations which had been poor since Jordan signed a separate 
peace agreement with Israel. At the end of June 1996 President 
Mubarak of Egypt attempted to mediate between the two coun- 
tries during the emergency Arab League summit meeting in 
Cairo, encouraging King Hussein to hold talks with Syria’s 
President Assad to try to resolve their differences. Jordan had 
accused Syria of sponsoring terrorist organizations in order to 
destabilize the kin^om, while Syria had denounced Jordan for 
working with Israel and Turkey to imdermine President Assad’s 
regime. Jordanian officials claimed that some progress had been 
made during the talks, and further contacts between the two 
leaders in jSy indicated an improvement in bilateral relations. 

After the right-wing likud victory in the Israeli elections. 
Ring Hussein urged other Arab leaders not to judge the new 
Prime Minister, Binyamin Netanyahu, until his policies con- 
cerning the peace process were announced. In order to review 
the new situation, King Hussein held talks with President 
Mubarak of Egypt and the Palestinian leader, Yasser Arafat, 
in Aqaba in early June 1996, but was not invited to the mini- 
summit between the leaders of Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia 
in Damascus. At the fiiU Arab League summit in Cairo during 
21-23 June, King Hussein joined other moderate Arab leaders 
to ensure that the final communique to be adopted was more 
restrained than many had predicted. 

The tense relations that had existed with Iraq since August 
1995 improved slightly in December 1996, when the Iraqi Minis- 
ters of Trade and Foreign Affairs held talks in Amman with 
senior Jordanian officials, marking a resumption in high-level 
contacts between the two countries. It was reported that King 
Hussein had been opposed to any relaxation of sanctions against 
Saddam Hussain’s regime, but, after Baghdad accepted UN 
Security Council Resolution 986 allowmg Iraq to sell limited 
quantities of oil in order to purchase food and medidne, he was 
willing to adopt a less corffontational stance to protect Jordan’s 
economic interests. In addition, the invasion of Iraqi Kurdistan 
by Saddam Hussain’s forces in August 1996, and the destruction 
of the Iraqi opposition based there, may have convinced the 
Ring that an early removal of the Iraqi leader was extremely 
unlikely. The Jordanian Government deliberately refirained 
from commenting on the Iraqi invasion, but voiced concern over 
the US missile attacks against Iraq. The Jordanian National 
Assembly, in contrast, strongly condemned the American action. 
The Iraqi National Accord (INA) was allowed to keep its office 
in Amman, despite reports that the group had been infiltrated 
by Iraqi agents, but the Jordanian Government repeatedly 
asserted that Jordan would not be used as a base for operations 
against the Iraqi regime. 

In December 1997 relations between the two countries once 
again became strained, after the Iraqi authorities executed 
four Jordanian nationals who had been convicted of smuggling 
offences. Ring Hussein condemned the executions, expelled a 
number of Iraqi diplomats firom Amman, and recalled the Jor- 
danian charge d’^aires fi:om Baghdad. In an attempt to 
improve relations, Iraq announced that it would commute the 
death sentence of a fifth Jordanian convicted of smugglin g and 
release a number of Jordanians held in Iraqi prisons. The killing 


of Iraq’s charg4 d’affaires in Amman in January 1998 prompted 
rumours that Iraqi government agents may have been respon- 
sible. In May, however, the Jordanian Minister of the Interior 
announced that a number of Jordanian nationals had been 
arrested in connection with the killing, which, he insisted, had 
not been politically motivated and did not involve ‘neighbouring 
countries’. During the Gulf crisis in early 1998 there was wide- 
spread popular support for Iraq in Jordan, but the authorities 
banned pro-Iraqi demonstrations. Despite Jordan’s close alli- 
ance wifli the US Government, however, the authorities in- 
dicated that they would not allow Jordanian territory or airspace 
to be used for air-strikes against Iraq, but they urged the Iraqi 
Government to comply witii all UN resolutions and allow UN 
weapons inspectors access to aU suspect sites. Jordanian support 
for the Arab League’s efforts to resolve the crisis by diplomatic 
means contributed to an improvement in relations with some 
other Arab states, notably Egypt. Although relations with Iraq 
remained uneasy, economic co-operation continued, and in Feb- 
ruary 1998 the two countries renewed the 1991 oil agreement. 
Most ordinary Jordanians remained strongly pro-Iraqi and, 
although they were strictly controlled by the Jordanian author- 
ities, public demonstrations were allowed in protest at US 
and British air-strikes against Iraq in December 1998. The 
Jordanian Government also strongly condemned the attacks. 
At the end of December an emergency meeting of the Arab 
Parliamentary Union was held in Amman at which Crown 
Prince Hassan, acting as regent in the absence of Ring Hussein, 
called for the lifting of sanctions against Iraq. However, com- 
ments made by Hassan regarding ffie need for greater democ- 
racy in Iraq, and his demands for the release of all Kuwaiti 
prisoners of war held there angered the Iraqi delegation. In 
early 1999 the Jordanian National Assembly voted to end the 
embargo imposed on Iraq by the UN. 

Following King Hussein’s death in early Febru^ 1999, King 
Abdullah made efforts to improve bilateral relations with Iraq 
and publicly expressed his concern for the plight of the Iraqi 
people. There was speculation that Jordan might close the 
offices of the INA in Amman and prevent an Iraqi opposition 
radio station from broadcasting from the kingdom in the hope 
that Baghdad would not exploit the uncertain political situation 
in Jordan by fomenting unrest. In late January 2000 the two 
countries renewed their annual trade protocol. Under the new 
oil agreement one-half of the crude oil and derivative supplies 
to Jordan by Iraq would be free of charge, while the annual 
trade protocol (in place since 1990) was increased in value 
from tJS$200m. to $300m. Some sources argued that since 
the priority of Jordan’s new ruler was the country’s troubled 
economy, he had been persuaded to avoid taking a political 
stand against Saddam Hussain’s regime and to work towards 
strengthening economic relations. Nevertheless, political differ- 
ences remained and in June Amman condemned the execution 
by Iraq of a Jordanian national accused of spying for the CIA 
However, some progress appeared to have been made in 
improving relations during a visit to Amman in mid-July by 
Iraqi Vice-President Taha Yassin Ramadan, who held talks 
with King Abdullah and his new premier, Ali Abu ar-Ragheb, 
a strong advocate of closer links with Iraq. 

RELATIONS WITH OTHER ARAB STATES 

During the second half of 1997 there were indications that King 
Hussein wished to achieve an improvement in relations with 
Syria. Speaking at Irbid, in northern Jordan, the IGng praised 
President Assad, but also urged the Syrian Government to 
reciprocate by ceasing to support some Jordanian opposition 
parties and professional associations. For their part, file Jor- 
danian authorities ordered the head of the Syrian brandh of the 
MB’s information office in Amman to leave the country. 

Although relations with Syria appeared to improve during 
the early part of 1998, by the end of file year they had deterior- 
ated once again In October Mustafa TTass, the Syrian Minister 
of Defence, claimed that Jordan was ‘Judaizing’ its people, and 
accused the authorities there of having refused to allow army 
units from Saudi Arabia to assist Syria during the Arab-Israeli 
War of 1973 (see above). In November 1998 the Jordanian 
authorities were outraged when a Syrian participant in a 
popular television ‘talk’ show denounced Jordan for conspiring 
with Israel since 1948, and referred to the Hashemite kingdom 
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as an ‘artificial entity*. Nevertheless, on the death of King 
Hussein in early February 1999, the Syrian Government immed- 
iately announced three days of official mourning and President 
Assad attended the King*s funeral at the head of a high-level 
Syrian delegation. Some commentators suggested that Assad’s 
presence at the funeral marked a clear indication to tiie new 
King that Damascus wished to improve relations with its sou- 
thern neighbour and that closer links with Syria might offer an 
alternative to Jordan’s current reliance on good relations with 
Israel and the USA. King Abdullah made his first official visit 
to Syria in late April of t£at year. 

Further evidence of an improvement in bilateral relations 
emerged when, in early May 1999, it was announced that Syria 
would supply Jordan with water, in order to ease Jordan’s 
drought over the summer months. Syria began to supply the 
water in mid-May and was to continue for four months. In late 
June Jordan refiised to participate in joint Turkish-Israeli 
naval exercises, scheduled for ^e following month; in 1998 
similar exercises had created a diplomatic crisis with Syria. 
Jordan and Syria also agreed to proceed with the long-standing 
Yarmouk dam project, and to seek financing jointly. In late July 
1999, following the election of a new Israeli Prime Minister (see 
below) Abdullah made an unannounced visit to Syria, amid 
Jordanian concerns that any peace agreement concluded by 
Israel and Syria could damage the Palestinians’ position and 
effectively isolate them in future peace negotiations. In early 
August the joint Jordanian-Syrian Higher Committee began 
talks in Amman— the first time in almost 10 years that a 
senior Syrian delegation had visited the Jordanian capital. The 
meeting resulted in a bilateral agreement which officials hoped 
might double the volume of trade between the two countries. It 
was reported later in the month that Syria had agreed to allow 
the free circulation of Jordanian newspapers and publications, 
ending a 10-year ban. 

In mid-September 1999 King Abdullah made an official visit 
to Lebanon— the first by a Jordanian monarch since 1965— 
where he held discussions with senior Lebanese officials 
regarding the Middle East peace process, as weU as other 
bilateral issues (notably the planned free trade agreement). 
Jordanian officials advocated greater economic integration 
between Jordan, Lebanon and Syria, especially to secure greater 
benefits from their relations with the EU. The early results of 
this initiative, however, were modest. Nevertheless, the im- 
provement in Jordan’s relations with Syria and Lebanon is 
reported to have been viewed with displeasure in Cairo. After 
peace talks between Syria and Israel resumed in December 
1999, King Abdullah urged the Israeli premier, Ehud Barak, to 
make concessions in order to advance the negotiations. In June 
2000 the King attended the funeral of President Assad in 
Damascus, where he had talks with the son and designated 
successor of the late President, Bashar, with whom he is 
reported to have established good relations. (Abdullah had met 
President Assad in Damascus shortly before his death to discuss 
the Middle East peace process.) 

The normalization of relations with Saudi Arabia was sealed 
in mid-August 1996 by a visit by King Hussein and a senior 
delegation to Riyadh, where the Jordanian monarch held his 
first talks with i^g Fahd since the 1990-91 Gulf crisis. Their 
discussions covered issues including the Middle East peace 
process and co-operation against terrorism. Both leaders agreed 
to strengthen bilateral relations, and agreements were con- 
cluded on the employment of Jordanians in Saudi Arabia and 
on resuming Jordanian agricultural exports to the kingdom. In 
July 1996 a meeting of the Jordanian-Qatari Higher Committee, 
attended by the foreign ministers of the two coimtries, and 
visits by other senior officials indicated a further consolidation 
of relations between Jordan and Qatar. In December King 
Hussein made his first visit to the United Arab Emirates since 
the Gulf crisis and held talks with the UAE President, Sheikh 
Zayed bin Sultan an-Nahyan. Relations with Kuwait remained 
problematic, and a dispute over Jordanian prisoners held in 
Kuwait since tiie Ireqi invasion threatened to destroy the limited 
progress that had been made to reconcile the two countries. In 
January 1997 tiie Jordanian press reported that Jordanian 
prisoners in Kuwait were being ill-treated, and journalists critic- 
ized their own Government for not taking action. Tension 
mounted after official exchanges on the issue, but the crisis was 


defused when the Amir of Kuwait included 10 Jord anian s in a 
group of prisoners released to mark the Id al-Fitr celebrations 
in the following month. In June the Kuwaiti Minister of Foreign 
Affairs declared that Kuwait was prepared to normalize rela- 
tions with Jordan, Sudan and Yemen, the three Arab states 
which it had accused of supporting Iraq during the 1990-91 
Gulf crisis. In the following month the Kuwaiti Government 
indicated that it favoured a faster normalization of relations 
with Jordan, but emphasized that the Jordanian press would 
have to modify its strongly critical attitude towards Kuwmt. 
Relations with Saudi Arabia continued to improve, with a visit 
by the Saudi Arabian Minister of Foreign Affairs to Amm an in 
June, while good relations with the other Gulf states, esped^y 
Oman and Qatar, were consolidated. A high-level Jordanian 
delegation attended the Middle East and North Africa economic 
conference in Doha, the Qatari capital, in November, and Jordan 
benefited from increased economic co-operation with Qatar. 

The Saudi Arabian Minister of Defence visited Amman in 
January 1999 to deliver a message of congratulations from King 
Fahd to Prince Abdullah on his designation as Crown Prince. 
At the beginning of March Jordan’s embassy in Kuwait was 
reopened, following the restoration of full diplomatic relations 
between the two countries (which had been severed after Iraq’s 
1990 invasion of Kuwait), and later Kuwait began issuing visas 
to Jordanians. The new King, Abdullah, was reported to enjoy 
good relations with the younger members of the royal families 
in several Gulf states, and was expected to reinforce the 
improved ties between the states and Jordan, possibly leading 
to a resumption of financial assistance for Jordan. On his 
accession, Abdullah imm ediately made efforts to strengthen 
relations with the Arab world and during the first year of his 
reign travelled extensively throu^out the region. His first 
major foreign visit was to Egypt for talks with President Mub- 
arak m mid-March. During April Abdullah visited Saudi Arabia, 
Libya, Morocco, the UAE and Kuwait. During three days of 
talks with King Fahd on 5-7 April, Abdullah was reported to 
have called for greater economic co-operation between Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia, and for the two countries to adopt a unified 
approach to peace talks with Israel. King Abdullah held further 
talks with I^g Fahd in late December when he visited Saudi 
Arabia for the lesser pilgrimage. During the trip Abdullah also 
met with King Muhammad VI of Morocco and Sheikh Hamad 
bin Isa al-Khjdifa of Bahrain. In early September King Abdullah 
and Queen Rania had received a warm welcome during a visit 
to Kuwait, which was seen as confirming the rapprochement 
between the two countries. Kuwait announced subsequently 
that it would lift a nine-year ban on the sale of Jordanian 
newspapers, and in mid-October recalled its ambassador to 
Amman (the post having been vacant since 1990). In early 2000 
it was announced that ffie Amir of Kuwait planned to m^e his 
first visit to Jordan since the 1990-91 Gulf crisis. In April 2000 
Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan an-Nahyan of Abu Dhabi made a grant 
of US $200m. to support the Jordanian economy. 

RELATIONS WITH ISRAEL AND THE PALESTINIAN 
NATIONAL AUTHORITY 

In May 1995 the Government banned a conference (organized 
by the LAF) to oppose the normalization of relations with Israel, 
claiming that it posed a threat to national security and to the 
countxys image. In June 1995 Israel began to pipe 30m. cu m 
of drinking water per year fi:nm Lake Tiberias to Jordan as 
agreed in the peace treaty signed by Jordan and Israel in 
October 1994. The project aimed to help Jordan overcome a 
growing shortage of drinking water and was promoted by the 
Jordanian authorities as one of the dividends of the peace 
process. However, there was some embarrassment when Israel 
indicated that the fiow of water to Jordan could not be guar- 
anteed in the event of shortages in Israel owing to drought. 
Opposition within many sections of Jordanian society to the 
peace treaty with Israel continued. In July, under the terms of 
the peace treaty, Jordan finally annulled laws banning Jordan- 
ians firom having contact wit^ doing business with or selling 
land to Israelis, but only after several weeks of angry debate in 
the House of Representatives. After the assassination of the 
Israeli Prime Minister, Itzhak Rabin, in early November, King 
Hussein made his first visit to Jerusalem since 1967 in order to 
attend the funeral, at which he delivered an emotional oration. 
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Clearly shocked by Rabin’s murder, the King emphasized the 
need to continue the peace process. In December Jordan expelled 
an Iranian diplomat and there was speculation that he may 
have been involved in planning an attack on Israeli tourists 
visiting the country. In order to strengthen bilateral relations, 
Shimon Peres, the new Israeli Prime Minister, visited Jordan 
in December, and King Hussein made a state visit to Israel in 
Janua^ 1996. A transport agreement was signed in Janu^ 
establishing direct road and air links between Ihe two countries. 
King Hussein and senior government officials condemned the 
spate of suicide bomb attacks which were carried out in Israel 
during February and repeatedly criticized the actions of Hamas 
militants. Claii^ by some Palestinian sources that the attacks 
might have been organized from Jordanian territory were imme- 
diately rejected by the Jordanian Minister of Information. King 
Hussein attended the anti-terrorism summit meeting in Sharm 
esh-Sheikh, Egypt, in March, which was held in response to the 
suicide bombings in Israel, and it was subsequently reported 
that the Jordanian authorities had adopted a tough line with 
Hamas representatives and had carried out new arrests of 
Hamas sympathizers. 

Relations with Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat continued to 
improve during 1995. Arafat received a warm reception when 
he visited Amman in May, and King Hussein used the oppor- 
tunity to express his firm support for the Palestinian leader, 
who was under pressure firom Ms opponents because of serious 
setbacks to the peace accord with Israel, and to reject claims 
that he was forming an alliance with Hamas. At the beginning 
of June the Jordanian authorities expelled two members of 
Hamas’ political bureau who had been based in Jordan. The 
Jordanian authorities welcomed the Israel-Palestinian Interim 
.^eement on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (see p. 135) 
signed in Washington, DC, on 28 September. Conscious of the 
tensions that had arisen between Jordan and the PLO during 
earlier discussions between the Palestinians and Israel, Arafat 
visited Amman to inform the Jordanian leadersMp about the 
main provisions of the new accord and thanked King Hussein 
for Ms support during the long negotiations. 

After the surprise victory of Likud in the Israeli elections at 
the end of May 1996, and the creation of a new right-wing Israeli 
Government, King Hussein declared that the implications of 
this did not worry him. He was the only Arab leader to have 
met Netanyahu when he led the Israeli opposition and had 
maintained contacts with the Likud leader for some two years. 
An Israeli source indicated that the new Prime Mimster 
expected the process of normalization with Jordan to continue, 
and revealed that Dore Gold, Netanyahu’s political adviser, had 
visited Amman several times in recent months in order to assure 
King Hussein that the new Likud Government would seek to 
promote Jordan’s role in the West Bank. Other analysts also 
argued that Netanyahu’s victory had revived talk of the so- 
called 'Jordanian option’, provoking fears among Palestinians 
that Israel would encourage Jordan to share in the admimstra- 
tion of the West Bank, leaving the Palestiman National 
Authority (PNA) in fiiU control of only the vulnerable Gaza 
Strip. King Hussein’s optimism about the new Israeli admimstr- 
ation soon transformed into despair and fimstration at the 
intransigence of Netanyahu’s Government vrith regard to the 
peace process. The Israeli (government did not inform Jordan 
in advance about its decision in September to reopen an ancient 
tunnel in East Jerusalem, a decision that resulted in violent 
clashes between the Israeli security services and Palestiman 
demonstrators. King Hussein tried to defuse the crisis by 
requesting an international inquiry to examine whether the 
opening of the tunnel had damaged nearby Muslim religious 
Mtes and ur^d Israel to resume peace talks with the Palestin- 
ians. After Ms discussions with Netanyahu in Washington, DC, 
in October, the King attempted to persuade the Israeli Prime 
Minister to adopt a more constructive position on the redeploy- 
ment of Israeli forces on the West Bank, set out in the Declara- 
tion of Principles but not yet implement^. As the peace process 
append to be expiring, protests against the normalization of 
relations with Israel intensified and succeeded in delaying the 
opening of the first Israeli trade fair in Amman by several 
weeks. The eventual opening of the fair, in January 1997, was 
attended by a demonstration organized by a 'national committee’ 
consisting of political parties and trade muons, in wMch more 


than 2,500 Jordanians participated. Also in January 1997 King 
Hussein intervened to support US efforts to secure an agreement 
between Israel and the Palestinian leadersMp on the issue of 
redeployment outlined in the Declaration of Principles. The 
King apparently persuaded Yasser Arafat to compromise on the 
timing of the second redeployment of Israeli forces from rural 
areas in the West Bank in order not to jeopardize the deal 
already made on Hebron. Israel’s rapid redeployment of most 
of its forces from Hebron was welcomed by the Jordanian 
Government, and the release of three Jordanian prisoners held 
in Israel also helped to reduce tension between the two countries. 
At the end of February Prime Mimster Netanyahu visited 
Amman to discuss bilateral relations, but the Israeli Prime 
Minister’s decision to continue with the construction of a large 
new Jewish settlement at Jabal Abu Ghunaim (Har Homa) on 
the outskirts of Jerusalem, plunged relations between the two 
countries into a new crisis: the completed Har Homa project 
would result in Arab East Jerusalem becoming virtually sur- 
rounded by Jewish settlements, thereby prejudicing the future 
status of tiae city wMdi was due to be discussed during ‘final 
status’ negotiations between Israel and the PNA. After the visit, 
m an exchange of letters. King Hussein stated that Netanyahu’s 
policies threatened to destroy the peace process and could lead 
to violence. Shortly afterwards Crovm Prince Hassan cancelled 
a visit to Israel where he had been due to attend a ceremony m 
memory of Itzhak Rabin. On 13 March, two days after the 
publication of the King’s outspoken letter, a Jordanian soldier 
opened fire on a party of Israeli schoolgirls at Nayarayim, on 
the border with Jordan, killing seven of the girls and wounding 
six others. King Hussein, who cut short a visit to Spain to return 
to Amman, and Crown Prince Hassan immediately expressed 
their sorrow and distress at the killings and promised a full 
investigation. Three days after the attack the King, together 
with Mme Minister Netanyahu, visited the relatives of the 
deceased to offer their condolences. Some Israelis argued that 
the King’s letter had provoked the massacre of the schoolgirls, 
an allegation strongly denied by the Jordanian Kmg who ins- 
isted that he had written more in sorrow than in anger and 
pledged to continue to work for regional peace. The perpetrator 
of the attack, Ahmad Dakamsa, went on trial at the end of May 
and Ms case was taken up by those Jordanians opposed to the 
normalization of relations with Israel. A militaiy court later 
sentenced Dakamsa to 25 years’ imprisonment. 

Despite the increasing strain on political relations between 
the two countries, an agreement was reached in May 1997 on 
the transfer of drinking water from Israel to Jordan (under the 
provisions of the 1994 peace treaty), following talks between 
King Hussein and Netanyahu in Aqaba. At the end of August 
the two countries signed an accord to divert international fiights 
from the airport serving Israel’s Red Sea resort at Eilat, wMch 
is heavily congested, to nearby Aqaba airport in Jordan. In July 
Israel’s CMef of St^, Lt-Gen. Amnon Lipkin-Shahak, visited 
Jordan, the first official visit by the head of Israel’s armed forces 
to an Arab country. The two countries were reported to have 
extended their co-operation in the fields of security and intelli- 
gence. However, the attempted assassination of IQialid Meshaal, 
the head of the political bureau of Hamas, in Amm an in late 
September by agents of the Israeli secret service, Mossad, cre- 
ated further bilateral tensions. The attack was apparently or- 
dered by the Israeli Prime Mimster and was only agreed to 
reluctantly by Mossad leaders. King Hussein demanded and 
secured the release of Sheikh Ahmad Yassin, the spiritual leader 
of Hamas, and a number of other Palestinians who had been 
imprisoned in Israel, in exchange for the return of the two 
Mossad agents. There were reports that Kmg Hussein threat- 
ened to suspend diplomatic relations if the Israeli authorities 
failed to meet Ms demands. Following the attack on Meshaal, 
there were few Mgh-level political contacts between the two 
countries for some months, Mthough economic co-operation con- 
tinued. After the resignation of the Mossad cMef, Danny Yatom, 
in February 1998 and Ms replacement by Ephraim Halevy, who 
had been closely involved in the negotiations wMch had resulted 
in the 1994 peace treaty between Israel and Jordan, bilateral 
relations improved. In early March 1998 Ariel Sharon, the 
Israeli Mimster of National Infrastructure, and the semor 
Israeli responsible for relations with Jordan, visited Amman, 
followed by the Israeli Minister of Trade and Industry. Also in 
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March a high-level Jordanian delegation, led by Crown Prince 
Hassan, visited Israel to hold with Netanyahu and the 
Israeli Minister of Defence, Itzhak Mordechai. Shortly after- 
wards, however, Ariel Sharon angered the Jordanian authorities 
by stating, in an Israeli news broadcast, that Israel was still 
determined to Khalid Meshaal. Abdullah an-Nusur, then 
the acting premier, condenmed the statement and reminded 
Israel that Meshaal was a Jordanian national. Sharon subse- 
quently wrote to Crown Prince Hassan, claiming that his com- 
ments had been misinterpreted and insisting that he respected 
Jordan’s sovereignty. There was further embarrassment for the 
Jordanian authorities when Israeli radio reported that King 
Hussein had donated US $lm. to the families of the Israeli 
schoolgirls killed by a Jordanian soldier in March 1997 (see 
above). (In view of the strong opposition in Jordan to the 
normalization of relations with Israel, King Hussein had 
requested that no publicity should be given to the donation.) 

In October 1998, while undergoing treatment for cancer in 
the USA, King Hussein attended the US-sponsored peace 
between Israel and the Palestinians at Wye Plantation, Mary- 
land. His participation was crucial in securing the two sides’ 
agreement to the Wye Memorandum (see chapter on Israel and 
Documents on Palestine, p. 142). Following tiie signing of the 
Memorandum, Prime Minis ter at-Tarawneh warned Hamas 
activists in Jordan not to resort to violence in an attempt to 
undermine the agreement. On the death of King Hussein in 
early February 1999 numerous tributes were paid to the late 
monarch by prominent Israeli politicians and statesmen. Presi- 
dent Weizman, who referred to the King as one of the great 
leaders of the 20th century, led a large Israeli delegation, 
including Prime Minister Netanyahu, to Hussein’s funeral 

Jordan’s new ruler, King Abdull^, immediately assured 
Israel that he was committed to continuing his father’s support 
for the Middle East peace process. Although little immediate 
progress was made in stren^enuig relations between the two 
countries, regular contacts between senior officials continued. 
The Israeli (jovemmenfs decision in early 1999 to seek to 
reduce trade barriers between Jordan and both Israel and the 
Emerging Palestinian Autonomous Areas appeared to have been 
prompted by concern over stability in the Hashemite kingdom 
following the death of King Hussein. In late February Netan- 
yahu’s first official visit to Amman to meet the new King was 
largely overshadowed by comments made by the Israeli Prime 
Minister a few days earlier expressing the belief that Jordan 
might be about to strengthen its links with Iraq at the expense 
of a greater normalization of relations with Israel. In mid-March 
bilateral relations were further strained when Israel indicated 
that it would only be able to supply Jordan with some 60% of 
water supplies agreed under the 1994 peace treaty, as it was 
experiencing its own drought. King Abdullah and ar-Rawabdeh, 
anxious to avoid a water crisis like that experienced during 1998, 
were uncompromising in their opposition to this announcement, 
and in mid-April 1999 it was reported that Israel would, in fact, 
a^ee to supply Jordan with its full share of water. In mid-July 
IQng Abdullah held talks with the new Israeli Prime Minister, 
Ehud Barak; discussions were reported to have focused on 
ways to revive the peace process. As relations between the two 
countries showed signs of improvement, in August the new 
Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, David Levy, made his first 
visit to Jordan since his appointment, and ^ere were talks 
between Jordanian minis ters and their Israeli counterparts on 
advancing co-operation in the fields of transport, tourism and 
telecommunications as proposed under the terms of the 1994 
peace treaty. 

King Abdullah welcomed the unexpected reactivation of the 
stalled Wye Memorandum following the signing of the Sharm 
esh-Sheili Memorandum (Wye Two accords— see the chapter 
on Israel and Documents on Palestine, p. 144) by Yasser Arafat 
and Ehud Barak in Egypt on 4 September 1999. However, 
relations became strained in October when a Jordanian parlia- 
mentary delegation visiting the West Bank town of Hebron 
received verbd abuse from right-wing Israeli settlers and Israeli 
soldiers failed to intervene. The incident was aggravated by 
Israel’s initial reluctance to issue an apology, as demanded by 
the Jordanian Government. Meanwhile, the anti-normalization 
campaign in Jordan continued, although it was weakened by 
internal divisions. In mid-February 2000 King Abdullah 


postponed a scheduled visit to Israel; Jordanian officials stated 
that the King sought greater progress in the Middle East peace 
process prior to holding talks with the Israeli Prime Minister, 
but the principal reason for the postponement appeared to be 
Israels recent launching of air-strikes against infrastructural 
targets in Lebanon, an action which King Abdullah strongly 
condemned. The Kmg of Jordan did not make his first visit to 
Israel until April of that year, when he held brief discussions 
with Ehud Barak at Eilat, in an attempt to revive the peace 
process and to discuss bilateral issues, especially regarding 
water management. 

As the Jordanian leadership became increasingly critical of 
the Netanyahu Government, its relations witii the PNA 
improved. At his meeting with Yasser Arafat in Aqaba in June 
1996, King Hussein emphasized that under no circumstances 
would Jordan seek to replace the Palestinian leadership in 
negotiations with Israel over the ffinal status’ of the West Bank. 
When King Hussein visited Washington, DC, in the same month, 
the Jordanian Minis ter of Information stressed that Jordan’s 
role was to assist discussions between the Israelis and the 
Palestinians and not to supplant the PNA Arafat visited 
Amman at the end of December when the Jordanian leadership 
reiterated its full support for Palestinian independence. In 
November the two sides had reached agreement over the contro- 
versial issue of responsibility for the holy sites in East Jerus- 
alem. It was agreed that Jordan would retain formal jurisdiction 
over the sites until the ffinal status’ talks between Israel and 
the Palestinians had been successfully completed. The manage- 
ment of the sites, however, would be transferred from Jordan’s 
Ministry of Awqaf and Islamic Affairs to the PNA 

The eighth conference of the QIC, which took place in Tehran 
in December 1997, unanimously recognized Jordan’s role in 
preserving Jerusalem’s Muslim identity. Also in December al- 
Majali held discussions with PNA President Arafat in the West 
Baik town of Ramallah; the Jordanian Government angered the 
Israeli authorities by suggesting that Jewish West Jerusalem, as 
well as occupied Arab East Jerusalem, should be discussed 
during ffinal status’ negotiations between Israel and the PNA 
On the occasion of his visit to Israel in March 1998 Crown 
Prince Hassan also met Arafat, although the meeting was 
viewed as one of courtesy rather than an opportunity for sub- 
stantive talks. Following King Hussein’s death in February 
1999, King Abdullah appeared content to leave the issue of 
Jerusalem’s future status to Palestinian negotiators rather than 
to emphasize the special role of the Hashemites in the city. 
Indeed, some commentators argued that the new Kong did not 
share his father’s preoccupation with the West Bank and East 
Jerusalem and preferred to focus on Jordan’s role within the 
global economy. The Jordanian Government’s crack-down on 
^e Palestinian Islamist Hamas in late August (see above) was 
interpreted as a move to support the PNA in its t alks with 
Israel concerning a reactivation of the peace process. Jordan 
was also reported to be involved in moves to bring about reconcil- 
iation between Yasser Arafat and PLO dissidents based in 
Damascus, notably the Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (DFLP). Despite pressure from Israel and the USA, 
King Abdullah refused to discuss the issue of confederation 
untfi the Palestinians had achieved statehood and future rela- 
tions with Jordan could be negotiated between their respective 
governments. The sensitive issue of Jordan’s Palestinian popula- 
tion came to the fore in the autumn of 1999 as Israel and 
the PNA agreed to resume ffinal status’ negotiations. In early 
October Ki^ Abdullah visited the country’s largest Palestinian 
refugee camp at Baqaa, where he pledged to cement national 
unity and equality among all Jordanians. Prior to the Camp 
David summit held between Israel and the PNA in July 2000, 
Jordan’s new Prime Minister, Ali Abu ar-Ragheb, informed the 
National Assembly that his Government woidd refuse to absorb 
any more refugees or immigrants and would support the right 
of return for P^estinian refugees. (Ar-Ragheb’s statement appa- 
rently came after suggestions that Jord^ might be a suitable 
home for those Palestinian refugees currently residing in Leb- 
anon.) King Abdullah participated in diplomatic efforts aimed 
at restoring peace in the region following the outbreak of viol- 
ence in the West Bank and Gaza in late September, in mid- 
October attending the US-brokered summit meeting between 
Israel and the PNA in Sharm esh-Sheikh, Egypt. 
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Revised for this edition by Alan J. Day 


Having twice been completely disrupted by war between the 
Arab states and Israel (^t in 1948, and then in 1967), Jordan’s 
economy was again severely affected by a regional conflict 
during the Gulf crisis and hostilities of 1990-91. This latest 
dislocation of established patterns of trade, aid and labour 
migration had a negative short-term impact on the vulnerable 
Jordanian economy, but failed to produce the sustained down- 
turn that was widely predicted at the height of the crisis. By 
1992 a strong recovery was under way, and it was clear that 
the restored Kuwaiti Government’s expulsion of large numbers 
of Palestinians in 1991 had (because these ‘returnees’ were 
relatively affluent) provided Jordan with a timely economic 
stimulus. For its part, the Jordanian Government had, by 
adhering closely to IMF-approved economic policies, exerted 
a strong stabilizing influence throu^out the crisis and its 
aftermath. From September 1993 onwards, Jordan’s planners 
had to modify aU medium- and long-term forecasts to take 
account of the implications of the PLO-Israel peace agreement. 
A further radical reappraisal was prompted by the Jordan- 
Israel peace treaty of October 1994, the potential economic 
consequences of which were a major topic of discussion in Jordan 
in 1995. However, initiatives to strengthen regional economic 
co-operation were generally scaled down in 1996 and 1997, 
following the re-emergence of regional political tensions. By 
1998 it was widely aclmowledged Biat Jordan had derived only 
limited economic benefit firom the peace process. Although its 
macroeconomic position remained strong, initial government 
claims of healthy economic growth in 1996-98 were revised 
sharply downwards in 1999, during which growth remained 
sluggi^. 

In the 1948-49 Arab-Israeli War, Jordan acquired some 5,600 
sq km of new territoiy— the large salient that juts out into 
Israel west of the Jordan river— and the countifys population 
increased more than threefold. Before the war broke out, the 
coimtiys population was perhaps 400,000. The number of those 
living on the West Bank of the Jordan river in the territory 
acquired in 1948 was well over 800, OpO. This territory was 
occupied by Israel in 1967, and perhaps 350,000 of the mhabit- 
ants fled to non-occupied Jordan. Jordan’s 1979 census gave a 
total population for the East Bank of 2,100,019, which implied 
an annual growth rate between 1961 and 1979 of 4.8%. Natural 
increase accounted for 3.8% and immigration for 1.0%. The rate 
of growth in the mid-1980s was estimated at 4%, The population 
of the East Bank was officially estimated to have risen to 
2,796,100 by the end of 1986, and to 3.9m. by 1992, the annual 
rate of increase in 1980-90 being 3.7%, compared with 4.3% in 
1965-80. According to World Bank estimates, in 1990-98 the 
annual rate of population growth was 5.2%. The population of 
the East Bank was officially estimated to be 4,755,800 at the 
end of 1998. Of the present population, more than 30% reside 
in the capital Amman, while the cities of Zarqa and Irbid are 
both home to over 15% of the population. Ihe World Bank 
assessed the urban population proportion as 61% in 1990, in 
which year the crude birth rate was 43 per 1,000 (compared 
with 53 per 1,000 in 1965) and the crude death rate, 6 per 1,000 
(compared with 21 per 1,000 in 1965). These levels of population 
increase are making themselves felt particularly in the major 
towns, where water shortages are becoming one of the most 
severe of the country’s economic problems. The World Bank 
estimated Jordan’s 1992 gross national product (GNP) per caput 
at US $1,130 on a conventional exchange-rate basis or $4,220 
using an ‘international doUari calculation based on a current 
Jordanian rating of 18.3 in the World Bank’s ‘purchasing power 
parity’ (PPP) index (USA = 100). The World Bank’s estimates 
for 1994 were a GNP per caput of $1,390 on the conventional 
basis and $4,290 on the PPP basis. In 1998 Jordan’s per caput 
GNP w^ estimated by the World Bank to be $1,150 on the 
conventional basis and $2,615 on the PPP basis. The countifys 
estimated gross domestic product (GDP) at current prices in 
1996 totalled $7,300m. ($1,721 per caput). 


The absorption of the refugees of 1948 and of 1967 caused 
problems wlflch were accentuated by ethnic, cultural and reli- 
gious differences. Jordanians before 1948 were mainly Bedouin 
and mostly engaged in pastoral, and even nomadic, activities. 
They therefore had littie in common with the Palestinians, 
many of whom established themselves in Jordan as traders and 
professional men. hi June 2000 there were 1,570,192 Palestinian 
refugees registered with the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UKRWA) in Jordan, and a further 583,009 in the West 
Bank. The vast majority of the country’s inhabitants are Sunni 
Muslims, but about 6% are Christians, mostly Greek Orthodox. 
Jordan’s December 1994 census enumerated a population of 
4,095,579 in the East Bank area. The authorities did not release 
statistics on the number of Palestinians within this total, stating 
that it would not be in the national interest to do so. The 
categories listed in the published census results were ‘Jordan- 
ians’ (92.4%), ‘Gulf returnees’ (5.2%) and ‘foreigners’ (2.4%). The 
average rate of population growth between 1952 and 1994 was 
4.7% per annum. 

The loss of the West Bank of Jordan to Israel in the summer 
of 1967 created a whole series of new econonodc problems. The 
result was the loss not only of some efficiently farmed agricul- 
tural land, but also of a large part of the important and growing 
tourist industry, and the large sums in foreign exchange received 
from the people who annuadly visited the old dty of Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem. Some of the immediate problems caused by the 
war of 1967 were met by aid finm Arab countries, but Jordan’s 
economic future, in the long term, obviously depended on the 
evolution of the Arab-Israeli dispute and of regional relations 
generally. 

During 1979 and the early part of 1980, Jordan moved closer 
to Iraq in both political and economic terms. The war between 
Iran and Iraq, which began in September 1980, further streng- 
thened this alliance, notably by increasing trade for Iraq through 
Aqaba. Towards the end of 1980, Iraq and Jordan signed agree- 
ments to confirm their closer economic links, which were streng- 
thened by various trade and aid protocols in 1981, in whidi 
year Jordanian exports to Iraq increased to US $186.8m. (com- 
pared with $42.3m. in 1979). Owing to war-induced cutbacks in 
Iraq, Jordanian exports declined to $180m. in 1982 and to 
$72.9m. in 1983. At Jordan’s proposal, an oil-for-goods barter 
system was instituted. This facilitated a rise in Jordanian 
exports to $176.5m. in 1984 and, after a further downturn in 
1986-87 (owing to lower world oil prices and the continuing 
Iran-Iraq War), a further rise, to $216m,, in 1989. 

Jordan, its economy underpmned by foreign aid and by remit- 
tances firom Jordanian workers abroad, enjoyed sustained econ- 
omic growth ftum the mid-1970s into the early 1980s, although 
difficulties were encountered thereafter. Between 1974 and 1984 
it had one of the highest growth rates in the world, with the 
East Bank region’s GDP expanding, in real terms, at an average 
annual rate of more than 8%. In spite of the problems brought 
about by the conflicts with Israel and the uncertainty caused 
by the Iran-Iraq War, real GDP increased by 17.6% in 1980 
and by 9.8% in 1981, but the growth rate slowed to 5.6% in 
1982, 2.5% in 1983 and 0.8% in 1984. A major cause of this 
deceleration was the non-receipt of three-quarters of the special 
development aid of US $l,250m. per year that was promised to 
Jordan at the 1978 Baghdad Arab Summit Conference, which 
had condemned the Camp David accords between Israel and 
Egypt: of the seven Arab states party to the pledge, only Saudi 
Arabia honoured its commitments to Jordan in full. In consequ- 
ence, the targets of Jordan’s 1981-85 Development Plan were 
not attained, while in 1981 Jordan recorded its first current- 
account deficit for five years and continued to record deficits in 
1982-85. These shortfalls, combined witih Jordan’s customary 
trade deficit (generally in excess of $2, 000m. per year during 
the 1980s), obliged the Government to obtain new foreign devel- 
opment loans, which, in turn, assisted a partial recovery of 
GDP growth to 2.7% in 1985, 2.4% in 1986 and 1.9% in 1987. 
Meanwhile, the aimual rate of inflation had fallen steadily, from 
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12% in 1981 to 0% in 1986, but then rose steeply to 14% in 

1988, in which year the national budget deficit increased to 24% 
of GDP . Moreover, the current-account balance, having recorded 
a small surplus in 1986, showed deficits of 7% and 6% of GDP 
in 1987 and 1988 respectively. Against this background, the 
Government submitted to the disciplines of the IMF in mid- 

1989, agreeing to a five-year structural adjustment programme 
aiming, by 1993, to bring inflation down to 7%, to reduce the 
budget deficit to 5% of GDP and to eliminate the current account 
deficit (see Budget, Investment and Finance, below). 

Immediate slippage on these targets included, in 1989, a rise 
of inflation to 25% and a budget deficit still around 20% of GDP, 
compared with the IMF tmget of 12.4%. Nevertheless, the 
current account recorded a surplus of US $335m. m 1989 and 
the Government was able to conclude interim debt-rescheduling 
agreements with its major foreign creditors. Jordan’s foreign 
debt remained high, at $8,400m. in early 1990, but by then the 
(government believed that economic prospects had improved; 
inflation was running at only 8%, the budget deficit was on 
course to fall and substantial GDP growth was expected. More- 
over, exports, particularly of vegetables, were buoyant, while 
remittances and foreign aid were expected to exceed budgeted 
figures. This relatively hopeful scenario was, however, changed 
dramatically by the onset of the new Gulf crisis in August 1990. 

AFTERMATH OF THE 1990-91 GULF CRISIS 

At the time of Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait, in August 1990, Iraq 
was Jordan’s principal trading partner, at least 23% of 

Jordan’s exports and supplying more than 80% of Jordan’s 
petroleum. Total adherence by Jordan to the UN sanctions 
against Iraq, imposed by Security Council Resolution 661, ^ere- 
fore threatened the whole basis of Jordan’s already troubled 
economy. On 25 August the Jordanian Ministry of Transport 
issued a circular stating that Jordan adhered to UN Security 
Council Resolution 661, but Jordan continued to import oil firom 
Iraq by road tanker. Indeed, following the cessation of Saudi 
Arabian oil deliveries m late September, Jordanian imports 
firom Iraq increased, until the outbreak of hostilities in the Gulf, 
in mid-Janufi^ 1991, forced Jordan to find alternative suppliers 
and also to introduce petrol rationing (see Mining, Mmerals 
and Energy, below). 

Loss of trade with Iraq was not the only problem facing 
Jordan’s economy as a result of the Gulf crisis. Remittances from 
Jordanians wortog in the Gulf states (estimated at JD 470nL in 
1989) dwindled to almost nothing as activity iu Kuwait slowed 
or ceased, and business iu the other Gulf states became affected. 
Moreover, many of these Jordanians returned to Jordan, as did 
thousands of Pdestinians with Jordanian passports, raising the 
level of unemployment to 30%, increasing the population by 
10% and putting an additional strain on health and education 
budgets. A further problem was the passage of thousands of 
migrants through Jordan, many of them attempting to return 
to the Indian sub-continent and South-East Asia. According to 
Jordanian officials, about 470,000 foreigners fled to Jordan in 
the five weeks following the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. Many 
of these, particularly non-Arab Asians, remained stranded in 
overcrowded camps on the Iraqi-Jordanian border, suffering 
severe privations (including shortages of food, water and medicd 
supplies), while awaiting repatriation. Conditions improved in 
early September, as new camps were established and chartered 
aircraft carried some of the refugees to their countries of origin. 

Official Jordanian statistics showed that other negative effects 
of the crisis induded a rise in inflation to more than 16% in 
1990 as a whole and a no minal GDP growth rate of only 1.1%, 
which, according to the IMF, amounted to a fall in real terms 
of 7.9%, while GNP fell by 4% in nominal terms and by 17% in 
dollar terms. According to a UNICEF survey published in March 
1991, nearly one-third of ^e Jordanian population were living 
in poverty (defined as a family income of less than JD 86 per 
month), compared with 20% before the crisis. Because of the 
crisis, disbursements to Jordan, under the IMF stand-by facility 
and under an associated US $150m. World Bank structural loan, 
were suspended from September 1990. Subsequent negotiations 
resulted in a new agreement with the IMF in October 1991, 
through which Jordan was to undertake a seven-year economic 
reform programme (1992-98) and as part of which the 1992 
budget envisaged a reduced deficit and GDP growth of 3% 
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compared with 1% in 1991 (see Budget, Investment and Fin- 
ance, below). 

Having weathered the 1990/91 crisis and its immediate after- 
math with the help of external emergen^ aid, Jordan e^eri- 
enced an unexpectedly strong recovery in 1992, prompting a 
radical reappraisal of the medium-term economic outlook. The 
effective fiscal deficit, estimated to have equalled 14% of GDP 
in 1991, was cut to about 6% of GDP in 1991 (when domestic 
revenue exceeded current expenditure for the first time in 
Jordan’s history), while GDP increased by 10.1% in real terms 
in 1992, as against 1.6% in 1991. The return of some 300,000 
Palestinians, expelled by Kuwait in 1991, brought new capital 
resources into Jordan and helped to boost construction activity 
to 220% of its 1990 level by 1992, with consequential growth in 
many related areas of the economy. As UN sanctions against 
Iraq continued into a third year, it was clear that Jordan’s 
external trading position had not been undermined to the extent 
that many ‘worst-case scenarios’ had predicted. 

Whfle acknowledging in mid-1993 that serious structural 
problems remained, including an external debt burden equiva- 
lent to 140% of GDP (down from 200% of GDP in the late 1980s) 
and an unemployment rate of around 25%, Jordanian ministers 
and business leaders were generally optimistic about the pros- 
pects for continued progress in meeting IMF economic targets. 
The IMF subsequently extended substantial new assistance to 
support the process of structural reform, while Jordan’s main 
creators arranged a major debt rescheduling package. In addi- 
tion, a new Five-Year Economic and Social Development Plan, 
dra^d for the period 1993-97, provided for a major extension of 
the private sector through the privatization of state enterprises, 
objectives which were redefined under a further Five-Year Plan 
for 1999-2003 (see Budget, Investment and Finance, below). 

Having increased by an average of 2.5% during 1980-90, 
Jordan’s GDP expanded at an average rate of 5.4% a year in 
1990-98, althou^ there was a significant deceleration from 
1996. Whereas official figures had originally estimated the GDP 
growth rate in 1996 and 1997 as 5.2% and 5.3% respectively 
(above the regional average), downward revisions in the first 
half of 1999 put growth at only 1% in 1996 and 1.3% in 1997. 
The recession continued in 1998 and 1999, with growth rates 
of only 2.2% and 1.3% respectively, well below the annual 
population increase of 3.5%. Real GDP per head therefore fell 
by 1%^2% a year in 1996-99, to US $1,507 in 1999, in which 
nominal GDP at market prices was $7, 465m. (compared with 
$7, 306m. in 1998). Unemployment was officially given as having 
averaged 16% in 1999, but unofficially estimated to be twice as 
high, with as much as 30% of the population living on or below 
the poverty line. The budget deficit reached 10.8% of GDP in 
1998, but was reduced to 7.7% of GDP in 1999 and projected to 
fall to 7% in 2000. 

The 1999 IMF programme and debt-rescheduling package 
was intended to support a recovery in real GDP growth to 
3%-4% per year, but the mid-year projection for 2000 was 
only 2.5%. Since the mid-1993 revision (which coincided vrith 
increased concern that privatization progress was too slow) some 
state assets have been sold and other projects have progressed, 
although there is still a considerable lobby against the foreign 
ownership of Jordanian industries. The accession of King 
Abdullah in February 1999 gave new impetus to economic 
reform, as did Jordan’s admittance to membership of the World 
Trade Organization (WTO) in April 2000. Moreover, the appoint- 
ment in June of a new Government under the premiership of 
AJi Abu ar-Ragheb, who came from a strong private-sekor 
background, indicated that the country's pro-reform ‘camp’ had 
gained the ascendancy over entrenched conservative forces. 

THE REGIONAL PEACE PROCESS 

A wide-ranging economic co-operation agreement between 
Jordan and the PLO was signed in Amman on 7 January 1994 
to provide a firamework for future approaches to specific issues 
‘as the peace process progresses’. It was agreed in principle 
that trade, investment, industry, agriculture, energy, water, 
electricity, telecommunications and private-sector enterprises 
were all fields of activity in which Jordan might be expected to 
co-operate closely with a developing PLO adrninistration. It was 
predicted that Jordan could develop new trade flows of the 
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order of US $250m.-$500m. per year if Israel relinquished its 
dominant role in the Palestinian market. 

On an issue of immediate concern to Jordan, the agreement 
in principle confirmed the Jordanian dinar as legal tender 
in the West Bank, gave the Central Bank of Jordan (CBJ) 
supervisory powers over Jordanian banks operating in the West 
Bmfis:, and set up a joint Jordan-PLO committee to co-ordinate 
financial policy in the Occupied Territories. 

A follow-up meeting in May 1994 re-examined the outlook for 
Jordanian-Palestinian co-operation in the light of a recently 
signed Israefi-Palestioian economic agreement, which gave the 
Palestinian economy a measure of independence from Israel. 
The latter agreement’s provision for the creation of a Palestine 
Monetary Authority (PMA) had raised many questions in Jordan 
about the PMA’s role and intended relationship with the CBJ. 
Jordan maintained that CBJ supervision of banking in the 
Occupied Territories was essential as long as the Jordanian 
currency was in use, in order to preserve control over the 
expansion of credit and ensure proper regulation of the money 
supply in Jordan. However, economists at the Palestinian Econ- 
omic Council for Development and Reconstruction (PECDAR) 
insisted that the PMA must assume a genuinely infiuential 
position within the regulatory process, and that key issues of 
bank licensing, currency management and payments administr- 
ation should be examined in great detail before any binding 
agreements were concluded. Other topics discussed at this 
inconclusive meeting included trade, tariffs, tourism, transit 
rights and private Jordanian investment in the Occupied Terri- 
tories. 

In January 1995 a Jordanian-Palestinian co-operation pro- 
tocol was signed under which agreements were to be drawn up 
in areas of economic policy, trade, finance, banking, education, 
cultural affairs, transport, telecommunications, information and 
administration. Under the protocol the Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA) undertook to accept the Jordanian dinar as 
legal tender in aU official and private dealings and to use it 
‘to the fullest degree possible, pending the issue of the new 
Palestinian currency^. Neither Jordan nor the PNA would Wder 
any circumstances enforce any sudden unilateral monetary 
policy that would undermine the monetary stability and the 
economic security of either coirntry*. 

In March 1995 the PMA and the CBJ completed guide-lines 
for an agreement on banking supervision in the West Bank and 
the Palestinian self-rule areas. Drawn up in consultation with 
the IMF, the guide-lines confirmed the CBJ’s predominant sup- 
ervisory role in the self-rule areas until such time as the PMA 
developed its own expertise, while in the West Bank the CBJ’s 
role would become liable to review in the context of any future 
Israeli-Palestinian agreement on a transfer of power. By the 
end of May 1995 seven Jordanian banks were operating a total 
of 32 branches in Gaza and the West Bank and others were in 
the process of establishing a presence. The level of direct local 
lending was as yet relatively low, partly because it was difficult 
for banks to organize loan security in the absence of a land 
registry and an established judicial framework, and it remained 
common practice for Palestinians with access to collateral in 
Jordan to obtain loans from bank branches within Jordan. 

In May 1996, as ‘a first step towards a free-trade agreement’, 
a detailed Palestinian-Jordanian trade accord was signed after 
three months of talks in which officials were obliged to heed the 
terms of an Israeli-Palestinian accord of April 1994 limiting the 
number of products the Palestmians could import from Jordan. 
The May 1995 accord covered trade in about 50 products, 
mcluding cement, steel and electncal products. The Palestinians 
were permitted to export 25 categories of product to Jordan free 
of customs duties and import fees and another 25 free of customs 
duties only, all the products being ultimately subject to Jordan’s 
sales tax. About 50 Jordanian product categories were exempted 
finm Palestinian customs duties but were subject to the levies 
payable on locally produced products. In the first two months 
after the signing of the accord, Palestinian-Jordanian trade was 
worth about US $8m. In June 1995 Jordan and the PNA signed 
an agreement guaranteeing freedom of movement by land and 
air for nationals and vehicles fn)m both sides (although in 
practice control over the border between Jordan and the West 
Bank remained in Israel’s hands at this time). 


The Jordan-Israel peace treaty signed on 26 October 1994 
included a number of economic provisions. Each country recog- 
nized the other’s ‘rightM allocation’ of water resources from 
the Jordan and Yarmouk rivers and the Araba groundwater 
source and agreed to co-operate in the management and develop- 
ment of existing and potential water resources. Economic rela- 
tions were to be normalized by removing discriminatory barriers 
and ending economic boycotts, and talks ‘aimed at establishing 
a free trade area’ were to be organized at an early date. There 
was to be free cross-border movement of nationals and vehicles, 
and talks were to be held about the building of a highway 
between Egypt, Jordan and Israel near Eilat. Arrangements 
on freedom of navigation and access to seaports were to be 
normalized, a civil aviation agreement was to be drawn up, 
and an international air corridor was to be negotiated. Both 
countries would work for the creation of a Jordan Valley develop- 
ment master plan. Talks would be held on the joint development 
of the towns of Aqaba and Eilat, including the interconnection 
of their electricity grids. Co-operation agreements would be 
drawn up covering tourism, posts and telecommunications, 
environmental issues, energy, health and agriculture. 

Agreements on border crossings, tourism and security were 
initialled in February 1995 and agreements on agriculture, 
energy and the environment in May 1995. Topics covered by 
the draft energy agreement included the transit of neighbouring 
states’ oil and gas, trade in oil and gas products, and exchange 
of information on oil exploration. Negotiations on trade were 
deadlocked in mid-1995 because Jordan and Israel disagreed 
over the wording of a preferential trade agreement. Israel fa- 
voured an agreement incorporating a stated goal of free trade 
within 12 years, whereas Jordan (hd not at this point wish to 
commit itself to a specific timetable for achieving free trade, 
preferring to defer a decision until a preferential trading system 
had been in operation for three years. 

An annex to the October 1994 treaty spedfied that Jordan 
should receive 215m. cu m of water per year fi*om resources 
currently controlled by Israel and outbned means of achieving 
this aim. A joint Jordan-Israel water committee began to meet 
weekly from November of that year, when it agreed to prioritize 
the building of a 3.3-kmpipeline to transfer up to 30m. cu m of 
water per year from Lake Tiberias in Israel to the King Abdullah 
canal in Jordan. The newly completed pipeline was brought into 
operation on 20 June 1995. It was agreed in February 1996 to 
initiate a feasibility study for a dam on the Yarmouk river 
which would restrict the annual flow of water to Israel from 
this source to 25m. cu m, leaving the remainder available to 
Jordan. Also under consideration was a scheme to build a 
storage facility and conveyer system at the confluence of the 
Yarmouk and Jordan rivers. In 1996 Israel delivered a total of 
31.5m. cu m of water (1.5% of Israel’s water supply) to Jordan. 
A commitment to build a desalination plant to the west of Lake 
Tiberias to treat salty spring water remained unfulfilled in mid- 
2000 because of difficulties in drawing up an agreement on the 
division of financial contributions and operational responsibili- 
ties. Under an interim arrangement introduced in May 1997, 
Israel began pumping fresh water to Jordan in lieu of the 
projected supply from the delayed desalination plant. 

Israel and Jordan signed a transport agreement on 16 January 
1996 which included provisions for the direct transfer of goods 
from Jordan to the Palestinian territories and for Palestinian 
access to the port of Aqaba. Agreements relating to the normaliz- 
ation of other aspects of Jordanian-Israeh economic relations 
(including definition of the maritime boundary at the Gulf of 
Aqaba) were signed on 18 January. Commercial air services 
between Jordan and Israd began in April, as did tourist bus 
services, with public bus services starting up in the following 
month and road haulage of goods in late June. In 1996 Israel 
exported US $12.25m. worth of goods to Jordan and imported 
$7.75m. worth of goods from Jordan. Israeli and Jordanian 
ministers met in June 1997 to discuss border-crossing problems 
and other obstacles to trade. In September, in a measure which 
was designed to reduce non-tariff barriers between tide two 
countries, Israel announced a doubling of its quota of cement 
imports from Jordan, to 30,000 metric tons per year. 

At further high-level meetings in March 1998 Jordan and 
Israel agreed to expand co-operation in the development of 
water resources and storage facilities in the Jordan Valley, to 
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accelGrate plans for the inter-connection of the electricity grid 
between Aqaba and Eilat, and to develop joint solar and wind 
energy projects. The two sides also agreed to examine joint 
tourism projects in the Wadi Araba and Umm Qais regions, and 
the feasibility of a canal between the Red and Dead Seas. 
Bilateral trade between Jordan and Israel in 1997 was valued 
at US $31m. by Jordan, and at $32.5m. by Israel. In 1998 
bilateral trade was estimated at $40m. and the value of joint 
ventures at $300m. 

Following a US $llm. expansion, the four-lane Sheikh Hus- 
sein Bridge crossing between Jordia and Israel, 50 km south 
of Lake Tiberias, officially opened in August 1999, and in the 
foUowmg month Jordan and Israel undertook to revive plans 
for a joint airport at Aqaba. In December Israel proposed a 
major $l,000m. cross-border development project to link Aqaba 
willi the Israeli resort of Eilat and to use a former mined 
area and adjoining waters for construction of conference and 
entertainment facilities and several floating hotels. In May 2000 
Israel agreed to implement the 1996 agreement to allow direct 
transport of goods between Jordan and the Palestinian self-rule 
areas, ending the *back-to-back’ system req uiring goods to be 
transferred from Jordanian to Palestinian lorries at border 
points, and vice versa for goods moving in the other direction. 
The new arrangements required lorries travelling to the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip to return to Jordan within 14 and 20 
hours respectively. 

AGRICULTURE 

The loss of the relatively fertile West Bank in the 1967 war, and 
subsequent events on the East Bank, caused major disruption to 
the agricultural sector, which was compounded by severe 
drought conditions from 1974 to late 1979. In the 1980s, how- 
ever, major investment in irrigation, particularly in the Jordan 
Valley, began to show results, and agricultural output increased 
by an average of 6% per year m 1980-88, owing mainly to the 
rapid expansion in the output of vegetables and of dairy and 
poultry products, much of it exported. Whereas the 1981--85 
Five-Year Plan had originally envisaged a decline in agricul- 
ture’s share of GDP from 8.5% to 7.2%, non-attainment of 
industrial growth targets in that period, combined with greater 
emphasis on agricultural expansion in the 1986-90 Plan, in fact 
resulted in agriculture’s retaining an average 10% share of GDP 
through the 1980s, although the proportion later fell to 8% in 
1990, and to less than 7% in 1991 and 1992. Under the 1986-90 
Plan, increases in the output of cereals, red meat and dairy 
produce were the major targets, and spending on agricultural 
projects was estimated at JD 337m. (about 10% of total invest- 
ment), supplemented by JD 130m. for dam construction and 
JD 105m. for irrigation. A specific objective was to reduce the 
share of food imports (mainly cereals) in domestic consumption, 
which in the late 1970s had risen to 66% and in the late 1980s 
remained above 50%. In the 1980s migration away finm the 
agricultural sector reduced its importance as an employer within 
the economy: in the late 1970s approximately 18% of the labour 
force were employed in agriculture, but by the late 1980s the 
proportion had declmed to 10%. An estimated 12.3% of the 
labour force were employed in the sector in 1997, while J^cul- 
ture (iucluding forestry and fishing) contributed an estimated 
5.4% of Jordan’s GDP in 1996. During 1990-98 agricultural 
GDP decreased by an annual average of 3.1%. 

A contrast can be drawn between the rain-fed uptod zone 
(comprising about 90% of the cultivable land) and the irrigated 
Jordan VaUey, which, since 1973, has been subject to its own 
development plan. As a result of irrigation and the production 
of hi^-value crops, the productivity of the Jordan VaUey is far 
higher than that of the uplands, where cultivation is concen- 
trated mainly on wheat and barley. Before the Jordan VaUey 
Development Plan, only about 10% of the country’s land was 
considered suitable for cultivation because of the low rainfaU 
and vast areas of desert or semi-desert. The Jordan VaUey, with 
its more favourable sub-tropical climate and avaUable water, 
has been intensively exploited by smaU farmers who, using 
plasticulture and drip irrigation, obtained huge increases in 
production (particularly of fimit and vegetables). The develop- 
ment of irrigation in the Jordan VaUey began in 1958, and 
between then and 1963 work on the East Ghor canal, carrying 
water from the Yarmouk river and running paraUel to the 


Jordan, added about 120,000 ha to the country’s irrigated area. 
The instaUations were severely damaged by Israeli bombard- 
ment in 1967 and repairs were not carried out until after the 
1970-71 dvil war. Stage I of the Jordan VaUey Development 
Plan, funded by a great variety of foreign aid bodies, finished 
at the end of 1979. Irrigation projects centred ma i n l y on the 
extension of the East Ghor canal and the Zarqa river complex. 
The King Talal dam was constructed between 1972 and 1978, 
the East Ghor canal extended between 1975 and 1978, and 
the Zarqa Triangle Irrigation Project finished in 1978. Other 
irrigation works include the Hisban Kafrein project, constructed 
between 1976 and 1978, and the North-East Ghor complex. 
Many of the irrigation projects undertaken in the second stage 
of the Plan have been completed or are under implementation. 
Projects under way include the construction of the Wadi al-Arab 
dam, the raising of the King Talal dam, the extension of the 98- 
km East Ghor main canal, and the irrigation of 4,700 ha in the 
Southern Ghor (see below). The Jordan VaUey Development 
scheme is, however, more than just a complex of irrigation 
projects, and includes the development of transport links, 
grading, packing and marketing centres, the development of 
schools and health centres, and also a housing programme. In 
1981 the Jordan VaUey Authority (JVA) was responsible for 

22.000 ha of irrigated land. The use of plastic tunnels, greenho- 
uses and drip-irrigation has greatly expanded within the vaUey 
and by 1978 6,000 dunums (1 dunum = 1,000 sq m) had plastic 
tunnels and 741 dunums had greenhouses. Most of the JD 42m. 
aUocated to agricultural development in the 1976-80 Five-Year 
Plan was to be used for development of the vaUey. As weU as 
irrigation, crop-raising has also been improved by the introduc- 
tion of special strains of seed, inorganic fertilizers and mechaniz- 
ation. 

Attempts to aUeviate the critical problems of water supply, 
highU^ted by severe drought m 1984 (the worst for 37 years), 
have been given high priority by the Government. In 1983 work 
started on the US |50m. project to raise the height of the King 
Talal dam by 16 m to 108 m. This has increased the capacity of 
the dam to 85m.-90m. cu m and, in addition to the construction 
of a 2.5-MW hydroelectric power station, has enabled 8,200 ha 
to be irrigated. FoUowing the discovery of a msgor artesian weU, 
estimated to be capable of producing 75m. cu m of water per 
year, at al-Muhaibeh in the north during 1982, an 11.6-km 
canal was rapidly constructed to take the water to join the East 
Ghor canal at Adasiya. This was opened in March 1983 at a 
cost of JD 3m. South Korea’s Hanbo Corpn, who buUt this canal, 
also constructed a dam of 20m. cu m capacity in the Wadi al- 
Arab as part of the Wadi al-Arab irrigation project, which began 
in early 1986 to increase the irrigated area between Wadi al- 
Arab, the Yarmouk river and the Jordan VaUey by 2,800 ha. 

The Water Authority of Jordan was established in 1984, 
and JD 521.7m. of the 1981-85 Development Plan budget was 
aUocated to increase the irrigated area by 180,000 dunums. One 
of the major schemes for the 1980s was to have been the 
construction of the Maqarin dam and an associated hydroelectric 
power station on the Yarmouk river. However, plans for the 
dam were deferred. Under the 1986-90 Plan, an additional 

114.000 dimums (11,400 ha) were to be brought under irrigation 
in the Jordan Valley, the Southern Ghor and the Wadi al-Arab. 
The Maqarin dam project was revived in 1988 as the al-Wahdeh 
(‘Unity’) dam and hydroelectric power station scheme, a joint 
Jordanian-Syrian venture to build a dam 100 m hi^ on the 
Yarmouk river, to store 225m. cum of water for drinking, 
urigation and electricity generation. Plans were finalized in 
September 1988, but concern was subsequently expressed that, 
whereas the cost of building the dam was to be borne exclusively 
by Jordan, water stored therein was to be used to irrigate both 
Jordanian and Syrian land and 78% of the electricity to be 
generated by the dam was to be taken by Syria (see below). 

Programmes initiated in 1991 included the North Ghor Con- 
version Project, involving the conversion of 7,300 ha in the 
Jordan VaUey from surface to pressurized irrigation (with a 
consequential 20% water saving) at an estimated cost of 
US $25m.-$30m., of which 80% was to be provided by Japan. 
Final preparations were under way in 1993 to implement a 
programme to raise the storage capacity of the Kafrein dam on 
the Jordan river, from 4.3m. cu m to 7.5m. cu m, and to construct 
new dams at Walah, Mujib, Karameh and Taimour. The overaU 
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goal of this programme was to create a total of 115m. cu m of 
additional storage capacity by 1996, at an estimated cost of over 
$200m. The Kafrein dam project, and an associated scheme to 
reduce leakage from irrigation canals, was expected to bring an 
additional 1,830 ha of land into cultivation. In early 1992 a 
series of contracts for water projects included the Marhib weUs 
scheme, involving the pumping of water from the wells to the 
existing Marhib and Awaja reservoirs and to a projected new 
reservoir at Berain. There was a further project to research 
water-harvesting at Muwaqar, east of Amman. 

Describing the water supply outlook in early 1993, the Secre- 
tary-Greneral of the Water Authority of Jordan said that 60% of 
current supply came from groundwater reserves, mainly in the 
desert areas in the east of the country; that farmers currently 
used two-thirds of Jordan’s total water supply; and that the 
total supply was expected to increase from 550m. cu m per year 
to 700m. cu m per year during the decade 1990-2000, over which 
period the underlying level of annual demand was expected to 
rise from 900m. cu m to 1,600m. cu m, necessitating increasingly 
harsh restrictions on water use (already rationed for up to seven 
months of the year). He added t^t there was considerable scope 
for improving the efficiency of water use in the agricultural 
sector (e.g. by discouraging diversification into water-intensive 
crops like bananas, whidi currently provided farmers with 
higher profit margins than crops requiring far less irrigation). 

Details of Jordan’s water development strategy to Qie year 
2011, published by the Grovemment in November 1997, listed 
61 projects, involving total investment of some US $5 ,000m. 
The strategy was based on a projected growth in water consump- 
tion from 1,451m. cu m in 1995 to 1,720m. cu m in 2010, of 
which agriculture would account for a constant share of 1,088m. 
cu m. A figure of $5,000m. would need to be invested in new 
projects to relieve the water deficit which was estimated to rise 
from 501m. cu m in 1995, to 559m. cu m. by 2000 and 620m. 
cu m by 2010. New projects cover the entire water chain. The 
Southern Ghors integrated project is the largest scheme to 
improve water collection, costing $139m.; the three-dam project 
(Mujib, Tannur and Wala) and the weir diversion at Mujib will 
provide water for Dead Sea industrial and tourist projects 
and irri^tion in the southern Jordan Valley. The Government 
sought international companies to work on a second project, 
expected to cost $625m., to build a 325-km conveyor to bring 
100m. cu m of water per year to Amman from the Disi aquifer 
in the south (estimated completion in 2003). The management 
of Greater Amman’s water and wastewater networks (which 
cater for over 35% of Jordan’s population) was contracted out 
to the private sector in April 1999. The projected Jordanian- 
Syrian al-Wahdeh dam on the Yarmouk river came nearer to 
friiition in May 2000 when bids were submitted for the $205m, 
construction contracts, about half of the required funding having 
been pledged by the Islamic Development Bank and Gulf aid 
donors. Tendering international companies were required to 
work in partnership with Jordanian and Syrian contractors so 
that they obtained about 50% of contract values. The three 
other major water development projects beiug actively pursued 
at mid-2000 were the rehabilitation of the Amman water supply 
network to reduce the estimated 50% loss currently being suf- 
fered, the long-awaited Disi-Amman water conveyor and a 
$70m. desalination scheme to purify brackish water from the 
Hisban aquifer dose to Amman. All the active projects involved 
private-sector participation. Official figures gave available water 
resources at the end of 1999 as 960m. cu m a year, leaving an 
annual water deficit of about 220m. cu m, which was predicted 
to reach 250m. cu m by 2010. In advancing expensive schemes 
for new water development, Jordanian planners were encour- 
aged by an authoritative calculation that the cost of new desalin- 
ated water would be one-thousandth of the cost to the consumer 
of the imported bottled water currently bought by Jordanians 
in large quantities. 

Cereals, fruit and vegetables are the mainstays of Jordan’s 
agricultoe. Production levels vary widely, depending on the 
prevailing weather conditions. For example, after 1974 (a record 
year) yields of wheat and barley (which is used as animal fodder) 
were severely reduced, owing to drought, so that by 1979, despite 
sim ilar areas being under cultivation, wheat production on the 
East Bank fell to what was then a record low of only 16,500 
metric tons. As a result of the rains in November 1979, there 


was a great increase in the cultivated area and, following the 
excellent harvest produced in 1980, the Government banned 
imports of wheat, barley and lentils, and paid farmers almost 
double the normal price for imports. Field crop production rose 
appreciably from 32,400 tons in 1979 to 204,000 tons in 1980. 
In January 1980 the King Talal dam was full for the first time 
since its completion in 1978. In addition, the heavy rainfall also 
replenished depleting groundwater resources. Towards the end 
of 1980 grain storage was also greatly improved with the opening 
of new silos at Aqaba, with a storage capacity of 50,000 tons. 
However, the 1981 harvest was 60% down on that of 1980, with 
a wheat production of 50,600 tons and barley, 19,200 tons. The 
1982 harvest was generally worse, and production in subsequent 
years continued to fluctuate as conditions alternated between 
rainfall and drought. Following favourable winter rains, annual 
production of wheat reached 80,000 tons in 1987/88 and in 1988/ 
89. Although this was a relatively high yield, compared with 
the all-time low of less than 10,000 tons in 1983/84, it was still 
less than one-quarter of Jordan’s annual requirement of 450,000 
tons, which by 1990 had risen to 500,000 tons. The barley crop 
reached 40,000 tons in 1988/89, compared with an all-time low 
of 3,500 tons in 1983/84. Jordan continued to rely heavily on 
imports of food, which cost about US $400m. per year. Wheat 
consumption reached 627,000 metric tons in 1993 (50% higher 
than in 1988), owing partly to the increase in population after 
tile Kuwait crisis and partly to Jordan’s low bread prices. 

The loss of the West Bank had a serious effect on cereal 
production, but its effect on fhiit and vegetable cultivation was 
disastrous, removing some 80% of the fruit-growing area and 
45% of the area under vegetables, and depriving Jordan of an 
important and expanding source of some of its major export 
commodities. Production of fruit and vegetables on the East 
Bank fluctuated widely in the 1970s, partly because of the 
weatiier and partly as a result of pohtical instability. However, 
the general trend recently has been for increases in fruit and 
vegetable production, particularly in citrus fimits, tomatoes, 
melons and cucumbers. Between 1973 and 1986, overall veget- 
able production increased by 149%, fruit production by 546% and 
field crops by 88%, according to the US Agency for International 
Development (USAID). Under the 1986-90 Plan, up to 200,000 
dunums (20,000 ha) of government land in southern and eastern 
Jordan were to be cultivated for the first time to produce cereals, 
forage and red meat, while output of fruit was set to increase 
as areas planted since 1979 began to produce. Increases in fi:uit 
and vegetable production, however, were not matched by a 
correspondmg development in the areas of sales and marketing. 
The country was also faced with the problem of excessive produc- 
tion of tomatoes, cucumbers and aubergines, which cost the 
Ministry of Agriculture substantial sums each year in support 
for powers who could not sell their produce. In early 1985 the 
Ministry introduced an optional cropping system for irrigated 
vegetable growing. Under the system, farmers could be fined if 
they exceeded their allocation of tomato production, and the 
maximum production of tomatoes for 1985 was fixed at 242,000 
metric tons, 158,000 tons less than production in 1984. Em- 
phasis has been placed on the growing of other crops and Jordan 
is now self-sufficient in potatoes and 80% self-sufficient in 
onions. The establishment of a government-owned public mark- 
eting orgamzation (the Agricultural Marketing and Processing 
Co) to handle agricultural produce, which had been decided on 
in March 1983, was achieved in 1984. 

Production of fruit and vegetables increased m the late 1980s, 
as did exports, especially after the devaluation of tiie currency 
in 1988. Moreover, the signature of the Iran-Iraq cease-fire 
agreement of August 1988 led to a rapid expansion of deliveries 
to Iraq, Kuwait and other Gulf markets. A record 522,000 tons 
of vegetables were exported in the 1989/90 season, and a further 
record of 650,000 tons had been anticipated in 1990/91, before 
trade was disrupted by the latest Gulf crisis in August 1990. 
The value of vegetable exports in 1991 was JD 43.5m., compared 
with JD 36.8m. in 1990 and JD 27.9m. in 1989. 

In a crisis-induced move to increase domestic agricultural 
production, the (jovemment decided in November 1990 to offer 
unused state-owned land for lease at a rent of JD 1 per dunum. 
Another measure affecting farmers was the enactment, in 
December 1990, of a law specifying that women could inherit 
only half as much land as ffieir brothers could, rather than an 
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equal share. The Government explained that equal shares for 
women, which had been guaranteed under legislation dating 
from the Ottoman period, was contrary to TRlamiV law. 

The Jordanian Minister of Agriculture stated in January 1993 
that dependence on uncertain rainfall patterns had helped to 
engender a ‘low-risk* approach to fanning, and that higher 
levels of productivity could be achieved if Jordan improved its 
standards of resource management. Endorsing the ^dings of 
a policy study drawn up with FAO assistance, he accepted that 
there had been excessive state regulation of agriculture in the 
past, and that farmers’ interests would be better served if the 
Government devoted itself more to broad policy-making and co- 
ordination. He advocated a further shift from cereals into the 
growing of ‘off-season* vegetables for export; criticized the spread 
of restrictive trade policies in many export markets; and pro- 
posed an expansion of local food-processing capacity to provide 
new market outlets for farmers, particularly those producing 
highly perishable commodities. 

The aggregate value of agricultural output rose from 
JD 213.3m. in 1995 to JD 232.9m. in 1996, and to JD 250.5m. 
in 1997. Among field crops, production of wheat increased to 
58,500 metric tons in 1995 but fell to 42,700 tons in 1996, while 
barley production feU to 29,200 tons in 1996 (from 31,700 tons 
in 1995). Of the vegetable crops, production of tomatoes fell 
sharply from 439,700 tons in 1995 to 291,300 tons in 1996, 
whereas output of melons, potatoes and cucumbers remained 
relatively stable in 1996, at 106,400, 95,200 and 74,200 tons 
respectively. In the tree fruits’ category, citrus firuits remained 
the most important, with production of 133,100 tons in 1996, 
followed by olives, at 88,600 tons. Under the livestodj: heading, 
output of eggs totalled 726m. in 1996 (compared with 871m. in 
1994 and 715m. in 1995); milk production increased to 165,100 
tons (from 147,000 tons in 1995); and poultry-meat output fell 
to 100,000 tons (from 107,000 tons in 1995). The value of 
Jordan’s exports of agricultural produce (including oil and fats) 
rose from JD 224.5m. in 1996 to JD 268.0m. in 1997, with live 
animals and vegetables forming the two largest categories. 
Imports of agricultural produce (including oil and fats) were 
valued at JD 636.3m. in 1997, significantly less than the 1996 
value of JD 759,6m. 

Land under permanent crops was only about 1% of the coun- 
try’s total area in 1998 (compared with 0.4% in 1980), of which 
18% was irrigated (compared with 11% in 1980). The cultivated 
area devoted to field crops rose to 1.7m. dunums in 1998 (from 
1.3m. dunums in 1990) and the area bearing trees to 846,500 
dunums in 1998 (from 545,500 dunums in 1990). Official figures 
gave agricultural production in 1998 as follows: wheat 36,000 
metric tons, barley 27,400 tons, maize 12,300 tons, tobacco 2,300 
tons, lentils 1,600 tons, clover 27,400 tons, tomatoes 299,900 
tons, melons 106,800 tons, cucumbers 9,300 tons, potatoes 
88,100 tons, caulifiowers and cabbages 62,600 tons, eggplant 
52,900 tons, courgettes 37,300 tons, citrus fruits 161,300 tons, 
olives 137,500 tons, apples 38,500 tons, bananas 24,500 tons, 
grapes 17,900 tons, peaches 7,000 tons, milk 170,800 tons, 
poultry meat 93,100 tons, red meat 22,100 tons, eggs 948.1m. 
Agricultural output in 1998 accounted for 3% of GDP (compared 
with 8% in 1980). 

In 1999 the worst drought in decades resulted in the lowest 
cereal harvest since records began, with production of wheat 
falling to 9,300 tons and barley to 4,900 tons, sufficient to meet 
less iSian 1% of domestic consumption instead of the normal 
10% and creating a need for cereal imports of some 2m. tons in 
the 1999/2000 marketing year. Production of citrus fruits and 
olives also feU sharply, to 85,600 tons and 38,300 tons respec- 
tively, although output of other fruits, most vegetables, meat, 
mOk and eggs were not seriously affected, and in some cases 
increased compared with 1998 figures. 

MINING, MINERALS AND ENERGY 

In a country short of natural resources, Jordan’s mineral wealth 
lies predominantly in its phosphate reserves, which are estim- 
ated at more than 2,000m. metric tons, providing the country 
with its main export commodity and accounting for 24.5% of 
export value in 1987. The proportion was 40% in 1983 but later 
returns were affected by the low world price for phosphates. 
Jordan is the fifth largest producer of phosphate rock, after the 
USA, the (combined) countries of the former USSR, Morocco 


and the People’s Republic of China, and the third largest 
exporter, after Morocco and the USA The mining and marketing 
of phosphate is handled by the Jordan Phosphate Mines Com- 
pany Ltd (JPMC). The expansion of the phosphate industry 
been a major element in successive Development Plans. 
Quantities of uranium and vanadium are now known to be 
mixed in with the phosphate reserves. There are also known to 
be deposits of good-qu^ty copper ore at Wadi Arabeh. Other 
minerals include gypsum, manganese ore, abundant quantities 
of glass sand and the clays and feldspar required for manufac- 
turing ceramics. Foreign investors have been found to fin a n ce 
the establishment of companies to produce ceramics and sheet 
glass and also to exploit potash deposits in the Dead Sea. The 
Arab Potash Company Ltd (APC), formed in 1956 as one of the 
earliest Arab joint ventures, is 52% owned by the Jordanian 
Government. The company was reconstituted in 1983 and prod- 
uced 486,868 tons of potash m 1984, its first full year of opera- 
tion, selling 450,000 tons, worth US $36.4m. In 1990 the APC 
recorded its first profit (of JD 39.6m.) since it began commercial 
operations in 1983. In 1996 the annual capacity of the APC’s 
Ghor as-Safi extraction plant on the Dead Sea totalled 1.8m. 
tons, comprising 1.4m. tons of hot leach capacity and 400,000 
tons of cold crystallization capacity. It was planned to add a 
further 200,000 tons of cold crystallization capacity by 1999. In 
1996 the APC made a net profit of JD 34.2m. on sales of 
JD 131.3m. Production in 1996 totalled 1.76m. tons. The com- 
pany’s main markets in 1996 were India (27.5% of sales); the 
European Union (19.7%); the Republic of Korea (9.3%); and 
Malaysia (9%). In 1998 the APC reported a net profit of 
JD 24.1m. (42.4% more than in 1997) on sales of JD 119m. and 
production of 1.5m. tons. In 1999 the APC declared a profit of 
JD 31.6m. fi:t)m production of 1.8m. tons and sales of 1.7m. tons, 
which included $185m. in exports. 

Diversification plans under active consideration by the APC 
in 1993 included a salt plant on the Dead Sea. The Jordan Dead 
Sea Salt Co (Jodico, an APC subsidiary) started production in 
mid-1997 witii a capacity of 1.2m. metric tons of industrial salt 
and 31,000 tons of table salt per year. In 1999 APC started a 
four-stage expansion project to increase its basic potash produc- 
tion capacity to 2.4m. tons per year by 2004, with stronger 
foreign participation in its activities. A new 100,000-tons-per- 
year industrial potash plant began production in early 1999, 
preceding the commission of a new granular potash plant. Other 
projects include Jordan Bromine, a 50-50 joint venture with 
Albermarle Holdings of the USA to establish a US $120m. 
plant at the Dead Sea (the world’s richest bromine lake) to 
produce bromine-based products. Another joint venture was 
finalized in June with Finland’s Kemira Agro for a $100m. 
fadlity to produce 150,000 tons per year of potassium nitrate 
and 75,000 tons per year of dicaldum phosphate at Aqaba. 
APC’s subsidiary, Jordan Magnesia Co, has signed an $80m. 
contract with a (Danadian-Turkish joint venture for ‘turnkey^ 
construction of a magnesium oxide plant at Numeira. The APC 
holds a 20% interest in a joint-venture project set up in 1993 in 
partnership with a Japanese consortium (60%) and the JPMC 
(20%). The project involves the establishment of plant at Aqaba 
to produce 300,000 tons of compound fertilizers and ammonium 
phosphates per year, the fertilizers to be produced using 80,000 
tons of potash and 50,000 tons of imported ammonia. 

Rich beds of phosphates exist at Rusaifa, a few km north-east 
of Amman, and, firom 1963 onwards, were exploited by a local 
company financed partly by the Government. Other deposits in 
the Wa^ Hasa area, south of Amman, have been developed by 
IJS and Italian interests, and phosphates are also produced at 
Wadi al-Abyad. For many years production was centred on these 
three sites. However, in mid-1985 the JPMC was forced to 
close its Rusaifa mine because of falling demand for low-grade 
phosphate. In the longer term, the industry will focus on a 
major new, low-cost, mine at Shidiya, near Ma’an, in the south- 
east, which tiie JPMC is developing in two stages. The Shidiya 
min e has proven phosphate reserves of 1,200m. metric tons, 
and started production in the second half of 1988. 

In 1968 the coimtry’s total production of natural phosphates 
was 1,162,000 metric tons, more than five times the production 
in 1956. By 1976 annual production exceeded 1.76m. tons. 
Export earnings from phosphates, constant in 1974 and 1975 
at JD 19.5m., declined to JD 19.2m. in 1976. This was due to a 
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fall in the international price of phosphate rock and prompted 
Jordan in 1976 to join with Morocco, Tunisia and Senegal in an 
association of phosphate exporters. In 1985, when the Rusaifa 
mine was closed, output totalled 5.92m. tons. At the beginning 
of 1986 the JPMC secured a 10-year contract with Thailand to 
supply 650,000 tons of phosphates per year. Phosphates output 
rose to 6.25m. tons (exports 5.2m. tons) in 1986 and 6.7m. tons 
(exports 5.7m. tons) in 1987. Production in 1988 was 6.5m. 
tons (exports 5.5m. tons). Revenue from exports of phosphates 
amounted to US$262m. in 1988, compared with $176m. in 
1986. In 1989 the JPMC exported 6.4m. tons of phosphates and 
reported profits of JD 107.2m., but in 1990 exports decreased to 
4.9m. tons and profits to JD 41.4m. (compared with a target of 
JD 108m.). While the Gulf crisis contributed to this decline in 
1990, its major cause was a sharp faU in demand in Eastern 
Europe, exports to which were only 580,000 tons, compared 
with 2m. tons in 1989. By 1992 the JPMC’s phosphate e:^orts 
amoxmted to only 4.26m. tons (out of its total production of 
5.2m. tons), although the company’s share of tiie shrinking 
world market was, at 15.2%, slightly higher than before. The 
value of exports in 1992 was JD 206.1m. ($300m.), while the 
JPMC’s net profit was JD 16.1m. In 1993 the JPMCIJ recorded a 
loss of JD 2(>m., but was able to achieve a profit of JD 2.3m. in 

1994 after reducing stodi levels and introducing cost-cutting 
measures. In 1995 the company made a profit of JD 4.1m. on 
sales of JD237m. Its largest phosphate export markets in 

1995 were India (1.2m. tons), Indonesia (543,000 tons) and the 
Netherlands (448,000 tons). In 1996 the JPMC made a net 
profit of JD 15.8m. on sales of JD 264m. In April 1997 JPMC 
shareholders approved a plan to raise $100m. through the 
international capital markets in order to finance part of the cost 
of a $260m. expansion programme at the Shidiya mine. In 

1998 JPMC reported a net profit of JD 5.1m. on total sales of 
JD 255m., compared with a net profit of JD 4.1m. on total sales 
of JD 245m. in 1997. The increase in sales came despite the 
downturn in the Asian economies, and the largest market was 
India, taking 33% of exports. JPMC produced 5.82m. tons of 
rock phosphate (of which 3.74m. tons were exported in 1998. In 

1999 output rose to just over 6m. tons, but the JPMC recorded 
a net loss of JD 20m. and thereupon embarked upon a major 
restructuring programme under which up to 1,500 of its 6,500 
personnel would be offered early retirement. 

Allied industries form an important part of J ordan’s industrial 
development programme. A US$400m. phosphate fertilizer 
plant south of Aqaba began production in June 1982. The 
1981-86 Five-Year Plan allocated JD 15m. to the development 
of the plant. It was designed to produce 750,000 metric tons of 
diammonium phosphate and 106,000 tons of phosphoric add 
per year, but has failed to produce to more tiian 65% of its 
phosphoric acid capacity. The original project, which was man- 
aged by the Jordan Fertilizer Industries (Company (JFIC), cost 
$410m. and included an aluminium fiuoride plant with an 
annual capadty of 12,000 tons, which entered production in 
mid-1984. The JFIC made a JD 12.9m. loss in 1984, its first full 
year of trading, owing to a slump in world fertilizer prices; 
production reached 668,968 tons, of which 624,900 tons were 
sold. However, in 1986 the JPMC bought the JFIC (which had 
accumulated losses of JD 40.3m. by the end of 1986) for JD 60m. 
A loss of JD 1.3m. at the Aqaba plant in 1992 was attributed 
by the JPMC partly to depressed world prices (blamed on 
dumping by US and Russian producers), and partly to the plant’s 
high staffing level. The JPMC’s plans for future ‘downstream’ 
development are centred on joint ventures with foreign partners 
who would provide investment funds and guarantee long-term 
export markets. The ventures would be designated as ‘free- 
zone’ industries in order to allow foreign majority participation. 
Jordan’s total production of fertilizers in 1999 was 813,500 tons. 

Jordan is almost wholly dependent on imports of crude petro- 
leum for its energy needs. Its main sources, before the onset of 
the Gulf crisis in August 1990, were Iraq and Saudi Arabia, the 
former having replaced the latter as Jordan’s main supplier m 
the late 1980s. In November 1984 a Ministry of Energy and 
Mineral Resources was created, and in the following month the 
Government announced a plan to double investment in oil 
e^loration, following oil strikes in the Azraq area on the border 
with Iraq and Saudi Arabia, and to reduce oil consumption by 
cutting oil subsidies and by increasing the prices of electricity 


and petroleum-based products. However, no commercial oil dis- 
coveries were made in the late 1980s, while production from 
the Azraq area declined to 315 barrels per day (b/d) in 1988 and 
to only 40 b/d by mid-1990. Over this period the cost of imported 
oil declined in relative terms, owing to reductions in world 
prices and to the availability of Iraqi oil at preferential prices. 

Output of petroleum products from Jordan’s only oil refinery, 
at Zarqa, increased steadily from 445,800 metric tons in 1970 to 
748,000 tons in 1974, and to 1,114,600 tons in 1976. Production 
capacity was scheduled to reach 3.5m. tons per year by the end 
of 1979. This would have been more than sufficient to satisfy 
Jordan’s domestic requirements. In 1980 the refinery, in fact, 
produced only 1,760,000 tons, but by 1982 it had an output 
capacity of 3m. tons per year (60,000 b/d). Between 1982 and 

1984, mflriTTumn daily throughput was raised to 12,300 tons 
(about 86,000 b/d), an annual capacity of about 4.3m. tons. In 

1985, when the refinery’s capacity was raised to 5m. tons 
(100,000 b/d), output rose to 2.6m. tons, compared with 2.3m. 
tons in 1984. Of ^is total, 1.8m. tons came from Saudi Arabia 
and 698,600 tons from Iraq. In addition, 10,000 tons of liquefied 
petroleum gas (LPG) and 395,000 tons of fuel oil were imported 
from Iraq for domestic needs. Under an agreement designed to 
relieve pressure on reserves of foreign exchange, Jordan 
imported from Iraq, in payment for goods, about one-sixth of its 
crude oil requirements in 1984 and 395,000 tons of fuel oil in 
1985. Imports of crude petroleum amounted to 2.5m. tons, 
averaging 48,743 b/d, in 1988. Of this, 33,415 b/d was imported 
from fraq and 15,000 b/d from Saudi Arabia. 

In an attempt to reduce petroleum imports, attention has 
been given to the possibility of exploiting the estimated 40,000m. 
metric tons of shale oil deposits in the south of the country. 
Consequently, in September 1980 an agreement was signed 
with Technopromexport of the USSR for an oil-shale survey at 
Lajjoun. By the end of 1983 15 of the 55 wells to be drilled, to 
extract the oil from the shale, were reported to have been 
finished, but no production resulted from this exercise. In 1998 
the Government agreed to two private power projects to exploit 
shale oil reserves: one with Shell Oil to constact a pilot plant 
in central Jordan, and the other with the USA and Russia to 
build a 35,000-tons-per-year extraction unit to provide gas to 
run a 150-MW power plant. Shale oil reserves at Lajjoun were 
estimated at 1,200m. tons in mid-1999. 

The deferment, in 1985, of plans to construct a pipeline to 
convey crude petroleum from Iraq to Aqaba contribute to the 
decision to renew an agreement to receive Saudi Arabian crude 
petroleum, via the Trans-Arabian Pipeline (Tapline), at the 
Zarqa refinery. Originally constructed in the 1940s as liie prin- 
cipal means of exportmg Saudi oil to the West via Jordan and 
the port of Haifa, the Tapline had been diverted to Sidon, 
Lebanon, following the creation of Israel in 1948, but had been 
used exclusively to transport oil to Jordan after the closure of 
the Lebanese section in 1983. At the outbreak of the Gulf crisis 
in August 1990, Jordan was importing more than 80% of its oil 
requirements from Iraq, with almost all the remainder coming 
from Saudi Arabia. When Jordan, in late August, announced 
its acceptance of the UN trade embargo on Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
pledged itself to supply at least half of J ordan’s oil needs through 
TapHne. However, Jordan’s reluctance to apply the UN embargo 
resulted in Saudi Arabia’s suspension of oil supplies to 
Jordan in late September (the official reason given was non- 
payment of outstanding oil bills of US $46m.). Jordan accord- 
ingly became entirely dependent on Iraqi supplies by road 
ta^er, which rose to some 60,000 b/d by mid-January 1991. 
The start of hostilities then resulted in the virtual cessation of 
such supplies, obliging Jordan to impose petrol rationing and 
to conclude emergency agreements to import oil from Yemen 
and Syria (at a higher price than the preferential rate charged 
by Iraq). In April 1991 it was announced tibat Iraqi supplies to 
Jordan would be resumed, but the after-effects of the war in 
Iraq inhibited normal trade for some time. Official Jordanian 
figures, issued in April 1991, showed that Iraq had supplied 
86% (2.3m. metric tons) of Jordan’s oil imports in 1990, and 
Saudi Arabia 13.2%, and that the Zarqa refinery had processed 
2.7m. tons in the year, an increase of 11% over the 1989 level. 
Jordan’s domestic oil production remained minimal, although 
it rose to 120,000 barrels in 1990, compared with 75,000 barrels 
in 1989. 
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In March 1995 the Government approved the establishment 
of a National Petroleum Company (NPC) to be owned by the 
Jordan Investment Corpn (JIC). The JIC would contribute 
JD 2m. of working capital, while the new company would take 
over ownership of JD ISm. worth of oil and gas exploration and 
production equipment fix)m the National Resources Authority. 
Half of the Government’s US $10m. per year revenues from the 
ar-Risha gas field (see below) would be used to fund the new 
company’ s initial activities. The company would function as an 
independent entity, with no government involvement in day-to- 
day ma n agement, and would be free to co-operate with foreign 
oil companies. State investment in hydrocarbon exploration in 
Jordan in the period 1980 to 1994 had amounted to $300m. In 
March 1996 two US companies, Andarko Petroleum Corpn and 
Trans Global Resources, signed agreements to explore for oil 
and gas in Jordan. In February 1997 another US company. 
Union Texas Petroleum, reached an agreement with Andarko 
to take a 50% interest in Andarko’s 4.2m. acre Safawi explora- 
tion block m north-eastern Jordan. Proposals were announced 
m the first half of 1995 to develop a 250,000-b/d export refinery 
at Aqaba, to be located in a free zone and financed and operated 
by foreign investors, with the Government receiving a royalty 
on exported oil and a discount on prices of any refined products 
supplied to Jordan. Following the withdrawal of a US company 
which had signed a preliminary agreement in 1996, new bi(i 
were invited in 1997 for a modified scheme with 210,00 h/d of 
capacity, to be developed on a huild-own-operate’ basis. The 
Jordan Petroleum Refining Company (JPRC), whose monopoly 
rights to supply refined products within Jordan were valid until 
2008, announced in 1997 that it planned to upgrade and expand 
its Zarqa refinery. It was estimated that an investment of 
$600m. would be required to diversify the refinery’s product 
range and increase its total capacity to 140,000 b/d by 2002. In 
August 1999 the NPC was divided into two separate entities, 
the Petra Drilling Company being established as a commercial 
enterprise which would be privatized within two years to take 
better advantage of local and regional contract opportunities, 
while the NPC would concentrate on gas production and explora- 
tion. 

The discovery of reserves of natural gas at locations around 
ar-Risha in north-east Jordan in 1987 and 1988 encouraged 
speculation that the deposits would be sufficient to satisfy a 
significant proportion of Jordan’s future energy requirements. 
By 1989 gas from the new discoveries was fuelling a 60-MW 
electricity generating plant at ar-Risha, employing two 30-MW 
gas turbines (ultimately to rise to six, producing 180 MW), 
which is connected to the main grid by a 220-km hi^-voltage 
transmission line. The plant was supplying 15% of national 
power requirements by 1990, when plans were announced to 
transfer to it two turbines from the South Amman station, with 
the aim of increasing its capacity to 25% of national power 
requirements. Domestic gas production in 1990 rose to 340m. 
cu m (compared with 160m. cu m in 1989) but fell back to 283m. 
cu m by 1998, when reserves were estimated at 6,800m. cu m. 
A plan to import 300m. cu m of gas per day from Egypt through 
a US $400m. pipeline was postponed in May 1999, following 
reports of new natural gas discoveries at ar-Risha. NEPCO (see 
below) already operates four 30-MW gas turbines at ar-Risha 
to generate 771 gWh of electricity, but the finds could enable 
Jordan to draw on its own resources rather than import gas firom 
Egypt. The results of a review of Hie ar-Risha field completed in 
April 2000 were generally disappointing, effectively ending 
hopes of a major increase in domestic gas production in the 
short term. Nevertheless, the NPC expressed confidence in the 
field’s potential and confirmed its wiUin^ess to consider all 
forms of foreign bids for further exploration and development 
in the area. 

Jordan also has a thermal power station at Aqaba, which 
currently consists of two 130-MW oil-fired steam units, and is 
undergoing a US $75m. expansion with the addition of two more 
130-MW units capable of burning coal as well as oil, which will 
give a potential reduction in operating costs of 28% when the 
scheme is completed. A 400-kV transmission line, extending for 
320 km, has been constructed, joining the power plant to 
Amman. In April 1996 the Government announced a 12% 
increase in electricity charges for consumers using more than 
160 kWh of electricity per month. A link between &e Egyptian 


and Jordanian electricity grids (the first phase of a regional 
inter-connection project supported by the Arab Fund for Econ- 
omic and Social Development) was completed in March 1999, 
at a cost to Jordan of |80m. Meanwhile, a link between the 
Jordanian and Syrian grids was due to become operational by 
the end of 1999. In September 1996 the Jordan Electricily 
Authority was superseded by the state-owned National Electric 
Power Company (NEPCO), established with a share capital of 
JD 230m. The assets transferred to NEPCO had an estimated 
value of JD 270m. NEPCO returned a net profit of JD 26.8m. 
on revenues of JD 183.76m. for 1997, and had total assets of 
JD 1,029m. Aqaba H, the JD 200m.-project to install three 130- 
MW turbiues, is due to be completed in 1999 and will increase 
Jordan’s total installed generating capacity to 1,658 MW (from 
1,268 MW in 1998). NEPCO was divided into three separate 
companies (for generation, transmission and distribution) in 
January 1999 under the 1996 Electricity Law. The Law also 
provided for an industry re^atory body and for the encourag^e- 
ment of private-sector participation in fiiture power generation 
projects. Two bids were received in July 1999 for the construc- 
tion of Jordan’s first major independent power project. The 300- 
MW-450-MW build-own-operate station would be built at As- 
Samra, north of the industrial city of Zarqa, and would begin 
operation in 2002. 

MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRY 

Manufacturing industry, which is almost entirely of recent 
origin, is concentrated around Amman (following the loss of the 
Nablus industrial centre on the West Bank in 1967). During 
the 1976-80 Plan period it experienced an average growth rate 
of 13.6% per annum, which was only one-half of the planned 
rate. Moreover, the targets of Hie 1981-85 Plan period, during 
which manufacturing and mining were, together, expected to 
achieve an annual growth rate of 17.8%, fell even further short 
of being achieved. By 1998, according to World Bank figures, 
industiy (including mining, manufacturing, construction and 
power) still contributed orily 38% of GDP. During 1990-98 
industrial GDP rose by an average annual rate of 7.1%. The GDP 
of the manufacturing sector increased by an annual average of 
6.5% over the same period. Industrial investment in 1993 tot- 
alled JD271m., up firom JD161m. in 1992, and remained 
buoyant in the first half of 1994, helping to aUay Jordanian 
concern about the possible diversion of new investment to the 
West Bank and Gaza. The majority of factories produce food 
products, dothing or consumer goods but the major industrial 
income derives from the three heavier industries— phosphate 
extraction, cement manufacture and petroleum refining. 

Cement production reached 964,300 metric tons in 1981. 
Within the 1981-85 Plan, 37% of the money allocated to mining 
and manufricturmg was set aside for four cement projects, 
including the construction of a cement works in the sou^, at 
Rashidiya. The existing plant at Fuheis, near Amman, owned 
by the Jordan Cement Factories Company (JCFC), has under- 
gone an expansion, bringing its capacity up to 4.2m. tons per 
year. By the end of 1983 the first production line at the South 
Cement Company (SCC) works at Rashidiya was completed, 
and the second line was finished in the autumn of 1984, giving 
a total plant capacity of 2m. tons per year. The production of 
cement, having declined to 793,400 tons in 1982, rose in each 
of the subsequent three years, reaching 2,023,000 tons in 1985. 
Local demand rose by 5% in 1987, to l.fim. tons. In 1987 and 
1988 Egypt agreed to buy 750,000 tons of cement annually from 
Jordan. Total exports, which reached 800,000 tons in 1987, 
increased to Im. tons in 1988. The st^gling SCC merged with 
the JCFC in September 1985. The discovery in the Tafila area 
of gypsum reserves totalling an estimated 1.5m. tons, sufficient 
to satisfy demand for 10 years, was announced in March 1985. 
In 1990 the JCFC achieved record exports of 1.4m. tons of 
cement and clinker, and also sold 1.5m. tons of cement in the 
domestic market. 

Construction was the fastest growing sector of the economy 
in 1993, when its share of GDP reached 8.3% (up from 7.6% in 
1991). Stimulated mainly by the influx of fretumees’ from 
Kuwait, new bmlding projects totalled 5.9nL sq m in 1992, as 
against 4.4m. sq m in 1991 and 2.7m. sq m in 1990. In 1994 
domestic demand for cement declined, but a 19% increase in 
cement exports (to 887,000 metric tons, shipped mainly to 
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Saudi ^abia and Yemen) enabled the JCFC to maintain total 
production at the 1993 level of 3.4m. tons. JCFC production m 
1995 was 3.1m. tons. RMC Jordan (a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of the British company RMC) opened its first plant in 1996. 
Situated near Amman, the plant had a capacity of 100 cu m of 
ready-mixed concrete per hour. In October 1996 the state-owned 
Jordan Investment Corpn (JIC), which held 49.5% of the shares 
in the JCFC, invited bids for 22% of JCFC shares. A total of 16 
international cement companies submitted bids, but none was 
accepted. The JCFC had made a net profit of JD 9.8m. on sales 
of JD 104.3m. in 1996. In April 1997 the Government approved 
an increase in Jordan’s basic cement price (held at JD 44 per 
ton since 1992) to JD 48 per ton. In June 1997 the JIC indicated 
its intention to make a 50% increase (from 22% to 33% of JCFC 
shares) in the number of shares to be offered when it next 
invited bids from interested companies. In November 1998 
the Government sold a 33% stake in the company, valued at 
US $ 101m., to the Lafarp Group (of France), which subse- 
quently increased its holding to 40%. A group of Arab investors 
acquired an 8.5% stake m February 1999. The fall in pre-tax 
profits from JD 11.7m. in 1997 to JD 9.1m. in 1998 was attri- 
buted to a decline in exports due to Israeli impediments, since 
local sales rose by 3% to JD 81.3m. Output of cement fell sharply 
in 1998 to 2,650,300 tons (from 3,250,500 tons in 1997), but 
recovered slightly to 2,687,000 tons in 1999, for which the 
JCFC posted profits 73% up at JD 15.8m. In February 2000 the 
company launched a systems upgrading programme to prepare 
for the ending of its monopoly on the manufacture and sale of 
cement at the end of 2001. 

In 1981 construction began on the 225-ha Sahab industrial 
estate, 18 km south-east of Amman, which is being built at a 
cost of JD 18m. The first phase of the estate, covering 85 ha, 
was opened at the end of 1982, and will include 16 ready-built 
factories and 15 other factories that are being built by the 
companies which are to use them. Work on the second phase of 
the Sahab industrial estate began in 1985. Nevertheless, the 
main focus of the 1981-85 and 1986-90 Plans appeared to be 
decentralization, putting emphasis on locating industries in 
geographically underdeveloped areas, especially the Sopnij. An 
exam ple of this is the Encouragement of Investment Law, which 
was enacted in February 1984. This divides the country into 
the following three zones: (a) Amman and its suburbs; (b) the 
other major cities; and (c) the remainder of the country. The 
Government hopes to encourage dispersal of investment by 
regulating the amount of assets required by companies setting 
up in each zone, with the minimum requirement of fixed assets 
for zone (a) being almost three times that for zone (c). The 
1981-85 Plan, with a centrepiece in the construction of the 
US $l,000m. Yarmouk University (which received its first stu- 
dents in 1985), concentrated on manpower, technology transfer 
and regional development. Export industries were also to be 
promoted. The industrial plans for the region around Irbid 
(where an industrial estate is to be built at a cost of $20m.) and 
the Ma’an-Aqaba area ttiH form magnets for attracting benefits 
away from the industrial core of Amman. However, plans to 
build an iron and steel plant at Irbid were postponed in Nov- 
ember 1990. The Middle East Complex for Engineering, Elec- 
tronics and Heavy Industry— a conglomerate formed in 1994 
through the merger of three companies with manufacturing and 
trading interests in electrical equipment, household goods and 
related products and components— announced in late 1996 that 
it had reached an agreement for the local assembly of four- 
wheel-drive vehicles supplied in kit form by Ssangyong Motor 
Company of South Korea. Output of Musso and Korando models 
was planned to rise from 1,000 units per year in 1997 to more 
than 4,000 units per year from 2000. 

In an effort to boost Jordan’s role as an entrepot, a free-trade 
zone was introduced at Aqaba in 1976, and a second free-trade 
zone was opened at Zarqa in February 1983. The amount of 
goods that passed through these zones totalled 350,000 metric 
tons in 1984. In March 1986 it was announced that two more 
duiy-free zones would be established, at Queen Alia interna- 
tional airport and at the port of Aqaba. There is another free- 
trade zone at Ramtha, on the Syrian border, while an industrial 
free zone was planned for the Shidiya phosphates-producing 
area (see above). All the zones are operated by the Free Zones 
Corpn under the aegis of the Ministry of Finance. In 1995, when 
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668,000 tons of goods passed through the zones, the Corporation 
made a profit of JD 4.7m. In May 1997 the Government agreed 
that the Aqaba region should be converted into a fully flexed 
free zone offering special incentives for the development of 
manufacturing and service industries in addition to the existing 
firoe-trade facilities. After a study conducted for the Aqaba 
Regional Authority had, in May 1999, affirmed the feasibility 
of a project to transform the Aqaba region into a free-trade 
zone, a ministerial task force was established in June 2000 to 
bring the zone into operation on 1 Januaiy 2001. 

Qualifying Industrial Zones (QIZ) were first designated in 
November 1997. Companies quali^dng for QIZ status are 
required to have a Jordanian and Israeli manufacturer, each 
contributing a minimum of 20% of total production costs; alter- 
natively Jordanian and Israeli manufacturers must contribute 
one-third each of 35% content of goods produced, m order to 
qualify for duty and quota-free access to US markets. Jordan’s 
Century Investments Group (CIG) has eight joint ventures 
in operation and others under development in the Al-Hassan 
Industrial Estate. CIG was reported to be developing its own 
estate (having applied to the World Bank for a possible US $10m. 
loan) and to be planning a $100m. QIZ fund to acquire under- 
performing US companies in order to transfer their manufac- 
turing capabilities to Jordan and take advantage of the QIZ 
lower production costs. The success of the QIZ concept has 
encouraged other investors. For example, in May 2(X)0 the 
Hong Kong-based Boscan International Company launched the 
$100m. first phase of ‘Cyber City*, a multi-purpose industrial 
and technology zone usmg 4 sq km of land adjacent to the 
Jordan University for Science and Technology, which would 
enjoy both QIZ and free zone status. Also announced in mid- 
2000 was the Mushatta International Complex, to be created 
on land close to Amman’s international airport, while the Hash- 
emite University north-east of Amman was wor king with US 
interests to set up a 150-ha QIZ estate. The Jordan Gateway 
Projects Company (a joint venture with Israeli interests) quah- 
fied as a QIZ in April 1999 to develop a new estate on both the 
Jordanian and Israeli banks of the Jordan nver. Other QIZ 
ventures include the Al-Kerak and Al-Hassan industrial estates, 
both xmder the aegis of the Jordan Industrial Estates Coipora- 
tion, while a Karachi-based textiles firm, A Majeed & Sons, in 
late 1999 became the first company to obtain QIZ status for the 
manufacture of ready-made garments in Jordan for supply to 
the US retail chain Walmart. 

By mid-1998 a number of major state-owned enterprises had 
been designated for complete or partial privatization. The par- 
tial sell-off of the JCFC followed, whilst restructuring of the 
water and electricity industries was instituted to bring in pri- 
vate investment. Partial privatization of the postal service was 
also mooted. In July 1999 bids were received for Jordan’s first 
independent private power station, whilst a private consortium 
drew up plans for a new pipeline to bring gas from Egypt (see 
Mi n i n g, Minerals and Energy, above). The private management 
and expansion of Aqaba Railways Corporation and the construc- 
tion of a new Light Rail System was also pursued (see Transport 
and Communications, below). However, delays resulted from 
uncertainty over the Government’s precise intentions as to 
desired post-privatization arrangements, on which conflicting 
statements were made by officials. There was also opposition to 
the disposals within some of the enterprises concerned, backed 
by a sizeable contingent of parliament^ deputies, who feared 
that privatized companies would be acquired by wealthy and 
well-connected businessmen rather than a wider share-owning 
public. Another concern was that strategic Jordanian industries 
would pass into foreign ownership. 

In August 1999 the JIC completed the sale of its minorify 
stakes in a number of state companies, as part of its strategy 
of disposing of its holdings in long-established public concerns 
and concentrating on new projects. In the foUowmg month 9m. 
shares in the state-owned Housing B ank were sold for JD 21.5m. 
to the Social Security Corpn, the country’s largest savings fimd, 
with assets of JD 1,200m. In Januaiy 2000, moreover, the long- 
awaited sale of a 40% stake in the Jordan Telecommunications 
Company (JTC) was completed, while plans for the partial 
privatization and restructuring of Royal Jordanian Airline 
moved forward later in the year (see Transport and Communica- 
tions, below). In May 2000 the House of Representatives 
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approved a new privatization law ^ving the (jovenunent the 
option of retai nin g a ‘golden share* in any privatized entity. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

The tosport sector has contributed around 15% of Jordan’s 
GDP since the early 1970s, and provided direct or indirect 
employment for over 20% of the private-sector work-force in the 
early 1990s. 

Jordan’s only seaport is situated at Aqaba on the country’s 
20-km Red Sea coastline. Cargo-handlii^ facilities expanded 
rapidly during the 1980s, an important factor being the re- 
routing through Aqaba of much Iraqi trade when the Iran-Iraq 
War of 1980-88 severely dislocated trade through Iraq’s own 
Gulf outlets. In 1989 Aqaba handled 2,446 vessels and 18.7m. 
metric tons of cargo, of which 8.7m. tons were Jordanian exports 
and 2.5m. tons were Jordanian imports. In mid-1990 the port 
had more than 20 berths, one container terminal, two 40-ton 
^try cranes and 299,000 sqm of storage facilities. A new 
iudustrial jetty was under construction at the port of Aqaba in 
the late 1990s. 

Aqaba’s transit trade was severely affected by the imposition 
of UN sanctions against Iraq from August 1990. According to 
the Jordan Shipping Agents Association, the cumulative loss of 
transport revenues (including government port fees) amounted 
to US $570m. by the end of 1992. The total cargo loaded at 
Aqaba in 1992 was 13.4m. metric tons, of which only 2.1m. tons 
was transit cargo (mainly Iraqi government imports of basic 
foods). Iraqi exports via Aqaba, which had amounted to about 

I. 15m. tons per year before the imposition of sanctions, ceased 
entirely. The estimated reduction in Aqaba’s Iraq-bound imports 
as a result of sanctions was about 3.5m. tons per year, while up 
to 2.85m. tons of transit cargo for countries other than Iraq 
were being re-routed to non-Jordanian ports by shippers who 
did not wish to suffer the delays and inconveniences of UN 
monitoring of Aqaba-bound cargoes. For the same reason, some 
shippers were also routing part of Jordan’s own import trade 
via Mediterranean ports in Syria and Lebanon. Although the 
number of ships calling at Aqaba in 1992 was, at 2,430, only 16 
fewer than in 1989, the proportion of cargo vessels in the total 
feU from 64% in 1989 to 52% in 1992, while the number of 
shipping lines calling regularly at Aqaba fell from 41 to 26. 

The US-led naval patrol responsible for enforcing the UN 
monitoring of shipping at Aqaba was discontinued in late April 
1994 in favour of land-based inspections by agents of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping. The change occurred after repeated and 
vigorous protests to the US ^vemment by King Hussein, 
citing estimates that diversions and delays caused by the naval 
blockade had cost the port about US $440m. in lost revenue in 
1993. A US spokesman acknowledged in April 1994 that only 
six of the 460 ships turned away from Aqaba by the naval patrol 
had been carrying embargoed goods, while the remainder had 
merely lacked correct documentation. Between 1993 and 1994 
Aqaba’s annual trade volume declined from 11.63m. metric tons 
to 10.47m. tons, leaving about 50% of the port’s capacity unused 
in the latter year. There was an 11% increase in tiie tonnage of 
cargo passing through Aqaba in 1995. From June 1996 the port 
aulliorities implemented cuts of 20% to 25% in overall handling 
fees; an additional 5% reduction in port fees on goods in transit; 
a 50% cut in fees for any cargoes transhipped from Aqaba to 
Eilat; and (by arrangement wiQi Eg 3 q)t’s Suez Canal Authority) 
discounts on Suez Canal tolls of 20% for Aqaba-bound container 
vessels and 10% for Aqaba-bound bulk-cargo vessels. In 1996 
the volume of cargo passing through Aqaba increased from 

II. 8m. tons to 12.2m. tons. The number of containers handled 
rose from 55,783 in 1995 to 75,333 in 1996. Design work was 
under way in 1997 for an expansion of port capacity (to include 
a new 400-m industrial whaif for vessels of up to 50,000 tons) 
to keep pace wilh the planned growth of Jordan’s mineral 
exports. In mid-1997 the port authorities announced new cuts 
in Aqaba’s handling fees, designed, in part, to stimulate the 
growth of transit trade. In late 1999 Jordan and Iraq ag^d to 
seek to restore Aqaba’s former role as a major entry point for 
goods destined for Iraq. 

A ferry service between Aqaba and the Egyptian port of 
Nuweibeh, opened in 1985, is one of the main low-cost passenger 
links between North Africa and the Gulf region (and as such 
carried most of the Egyptian workers who left Kuwait and Iraq 


in August 1990). In 1992 this service carried a total of 1.2m. 
passengers (many of them en route to Saudi Arabia), and its 
operator (the Arab Bridge Maritime Company) made a record 
profit of US $9m. 

The Jordanian section of the narrow-gauge Hedjaz railway 
runs firom the Syrian border, via Amman and Ma’an, to the 
Saudi border. A 115-km link to a phosphate export ter m inal at 
Aqaba was added in the 1970s. A further 68 km of track, 
including a 48-km link to the Shidiya phosphate mines, was to 
be added in the mid-1990s. Freight (mainly phosphates) 
accounts for virtually all of Jordan’s current rail traffic, but 
future diversification into passenger services has not been ruled 
out. Plans to build a 1,000-km standard-gauge railway from 
Aqaba to Bagdad were approved in principle in 1989 but 
shelved in the following year when Iraq’s development plans 
were overtaken by politick events. An express rail link between 
Amman and the Ionian capital, Damascus (using a section of 
the Hedjaz railway), was launched in August 1999. Proposals 
to build a 41.7-km light rail link between Amman and Zarqa 
were being drawn up in 1996 with a view to seeking foreign 
investment in a huild-own-operate’ or ‘build-operate-transfer’ 
project. The Ministry of Transport invited bids in 1999 for the 
operating concession and the construction (at an estimated cost 
of JD 28m.) of an electrified light rail system to carry 140,000 
passengers per day between Amman and Zarqa. The Aqaba 
Railway Corpn (ARC, established in 1972 to manage the rail 
transport of rock phosphate and related products) made a net 
loss of JD 11.6m. in 1995, and carried accumulated losses of 
US $98.7m. in 1998. In December the Government opened nego- 
tiations with a US-led consortium for a 25-year concession to 
operate ARC and to invest $100m.-$200m. to connect the 
existing railway network with JPMC’s Shidiya mine, situated 
near the Saudi Arabian border. It was reported in August 1999 
that a $130m. deal had been reached between the Government 
and the international consortium. 

The Jordanian road system includes a number of major 
national and international transit routes, among which ^e 
main north-south desert highway from Amman to Aqaba had, 
by 1993, been upgraded dong all but 71 km of its 330-km 
length. Improvements to the dilapidated section of the highway, 
between Ras an-Naqb and Wadi Yutm in a mountainous area 
in the south, were scheduled for completion by the end of 1996. 
Even after the suspension of much of Iraq’s trade through 
Aqaba, an estimated 300,000 trucks were using the port in 
1991, due in part to the fad that aU of Jordan’s potash exports, 
and about half of its phosphate exports, are transported to 
Aqaba by road. Around 22,000 Turkish trucks used Jordan as 
a freight transit route in 1992, while Jordan’s own sizeable 
haulage fleet was increasingly active on routes to North Afinca, 
Turkey and Eastern Europe to replace export business lost 
throu^ the UN embargo on Iraq and a decline in some Jor- 
danian markets in other Gulf states. The Iraqi-Jordanian Land 
Transport Company, operating exclusively between these two 
countries, cut its fleet firom 900 to 336 trucks in 1992. In 
1997 the (jovemment announced plans to privatize the Public 
Transportation Corpn (responsible for bus services in Amman). 
However, following accumulated monthly losses, accountant 
were appointed to hquidate PTC in October 1998. Private com- 
panies will take over the operation of its bus routes in Amman. 

The national airline, Royal Jordaman, operates passenger 
and freight services from Queen Alia international airport at 
Zizya, 40 km south of Amman. It carried 44,520 metric tons of 
freight in 1992 (compared with a peak of 55,170 tons in 1990 
and a decline to 41,637 tons in 1991 as a result of the Gulf 
crisis). Passenger numbers in 1992 totalled 1,109,000, compared 
with 798,000 in 1991 and a recent peak of 1,226,800 in 1988. 
The airline’s operating profit reached a 5-year peak of JD 37.9m. 
in 1992, but its (unpubHshed) net profit position was believed to 
reflect an annud debt service requirement of around US $40m. 
(which would have been even greater had the airline not can- 
celled an option on four additional European Airbus aircraft in 
1991). Plans to privatize Royal Jordanian, first put forward in 
1987, had still to be finalized in 1993, when a consultants’ report 
recommended a mcqor increase in capital to resolve cash-flow 
problems. Revenue in 1994 totalled around $400m. following a 
^9% increase in passenger numbers (to 1.22m.) and a 1.3% 
increase in freight (to 55,000 tons), but operating profits fell by 
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36% to JD 26.63ni. In early 1995 the airline raised about $30ni. 
through sales of shares in its hotel and duty-free shopping 
interests. The airline signed agreements in 1998 with two 
consortia to advise on its restructuring and privatization. Royal 
Jordanian subsequently presented a financial restructuring 
package to the Government and cleared some of its debts to 
local banks, while in inid-2000 bids were being considered or 
anticipated for 100% acquisitions by private investors of six 
separate companies formed from operations previously cond- 
ucted by the airline, including duiy-fr*ee shopping, catering, 
training and simulation, engine overhaul and aircraft mainten- 
ance. However, private/foreign participation in the core trans- 
portation activities of Royal Jordanian, possibly involving the 
eventual sale of a 40%-60% stake, remained to be arranged in 
July 2000, althou^ the Government expressed its determina- 
tion to close a deal by the end of 2000, when the airline was 
due to lose its monopoly of cargo-handling. In 1998 the airline 
carried 1.2m. passengers and 62,700 tons of freight. It was 
announced in mid-2000 that Jordan’s first privately-owned air- 
line, Jordan Aviation (Jate), planned to inaugurate its first 
flights by October of that year. 

A telecommunications law enacted in August 1995 provided 
for the licensing of private-sector competitors to the state-owned 
Jordan Telecommunications Corporation. During 1996 private 
companies were granted licences to develop new mobile commu- 
nications, data communications and public payphone systems, 
although the state enterprise remained the sole provider of 
basic fixed-line services. With effect from January 1997 the 
Telecommunications Corporation was restructured as the 
Jordan Telecommunications Company (JTC), with a share cap- 
ital of JD 250m., and advisers were appointed to organize the 
proposed sale of part of the compands equity to the private 
sector. The sale of a 40% stake to an international strategic 
shareholder was postponed in autumn 1998, after the US 
Southern Bell Corporation withdrew from the bidding following 
the Government’s decision to review the strategic partner's 4:3 
majority on the JTC’s executive board, leaving Cable & Wireless 
of the United Kingdom as the sole bidder. However, under 
pressure from the IMF, in Janu^ 2000 Jordan signed an 
agreement under which a consortium led by France T614com 
obtained a 40% stake in the JTC for $508m., with a further 8% 
being acquired by the Social Security Corporation for $102m. 
and 1% being allocated to the JTC staff fund, so that the 
Government retained a 51% msuority stake. The JTC currently 
had 560,000 subscribers, with a further 70,000 due to be added 
in 2000. Its monopoly on fixed-line services was due to expire 
at the end of 2002. 

There was also controversy over the JTC’s award of Jordan’s 
second mobile cellular telephone network licence, with the pri- 
vate operator, Fastlink (owned by Motorola and, since May 
1999, by Orascom Technologies of Egypt), whose monopoly 
expired in October 1998, arguing that the second licence should 
be put out to tender. However, the second licence was awarded 
to JTC subsidiary MobileCom, which was scheduled to launch 
its service in competition with Fastlink in September 2000. 
Industry analysts predicted that the number of cellular tele- 
phone subscribers could rise from the April 2000 total of about 
150,000 to about Im. within three to five years. 

Jordan made rapid progress in the late 1990s as a regional 
centre for information technology (IT) and computer software 
mnovation, attracting substantial US and other Arab invest- 
ment in the sector. Particular importance was attached to the 
rr sector by King Abdullah, who in February 2000 secured the 
agreement of Mcrosoft to a ‘co-operation framework’ under 
which the US giant would assist with the building of IT infra- 
structure and skills in Jordan. A USAID-financed study pre- 
sented to King Abdullah in November 1999 had su^ested fiiat 
with appropriate attention to iofrastructure and training Jordan 
could generate 30,000 IT jobs and US $500m. annually from IT 
exports by 2004. 

TOURISM 

Before 1967 net earnings from the tourist trade and income 
fi:om private donations constituted the only importeint invisible 
export Jordan. After 1967 income from tourism and private 

transfers fell dramatically. In 1974, however, the Jordanian 
Government decided to allow its visitors to cross over the West 


Bank and the number of tourists arriving in the country that 
year rose by 79% on the 1973 total to reach 554,913, nearly 
regaining the 1966 level of 617,000, while income firom tourism 
exceeded it, reaching JD 17.3m., compared with JD 11.3m. 
Tourism continued to expand during the 1970s and 1980s, 
reaching 2,677,021 in 1985. Earnings from tourism reached a 
record JD 310m. (US $546m.) in 1989, when the number of 
European long-stay visitors totalled 130,000. In 1990 the Gulf 
crisis effectively ended all tourism from September onwards, 
while a slow recovery in the latter part of the following year 
took total European arrivals to 57,000 in 1991. In 1992, when 
European arrivals rose to 121,000, a strong revival of tourism 
(at least among non-Arab visitors) generated estimated net 
receipts of around $300m. 

Strong overseas marketing campaigns by the Government, 
private-sector tour operators and ]^yd Jordanian Airline pro- 
duced significant increases in tourism from 1993 to 1996, but 
from 1997 the number of visitors began to decliue, reportedly 
owing to fears concerning Islamist fiindamentalism and rising 
Israeli-Palestinian tensions. Amain aim of government tourism 
development policy for the 1990s was to provide a varied range 
of attractions in different parts of the country, while taking 
steps to prevent over-development of Jordan’s world heritage 
site at Petra. In 1994 a total of 696,760 visitors generated an 
estimated JD 443m. of tourism revenue, representing increases 
of 12% in visitor numbers and 13.6% in revenue compared 
with 1993. Moves towards a regional peace settlement greatly 
enhanced Jordan’s appeal to overseas tourists, while the ope ning 
of the border with Israel prompted a significant influx of Israeli 
tourists from late 1994 onwards. Income from tourism in 1995 
was estimated as JD 568m. (US $800m.). At the end of the year 
23 new hotels were under construction and many more were 
planned. Total visitor numbers in 1995 exceeded Im., of whom 
400,000 were classed as leisure and culture tourists. An estim- 
ated 100,000 Israelis visited Jordan in 1995, while tourist arri- 
vals from Japan and Korea began to feature significantly in the 
tourism statistics for the first time. The re-emergence of regional 
political tensions in 1996 led to a significant decline in visitor 
numbers, with some hotels reporting occupancy rates as low as 
10% at some points in that year. The number of European and 
US visitors totalled 444,600 in 1996, declining to 429,700 in 
1997 and showing little sign of recovering in 1998. Nevertheless, 
the Ministry of Tourism and Antiquities pursued an expansion 
of tourist facilities, including hotds, on the basis of a $44m. 
development programme announced in May 1997. In November, 
moreover, the Government announced the establishment of a 
new Jordan Tourism Board (JTB) as a public-private venture 
to promote Jordan as a tourist destination. Major new private 
tourism projects imtiated in 1998 included a 6,000-bed hotel 
complex at Aqaba, at a projected cost of $452m., and a 540- 
sq km national park, which was part of an overall $44m. World 
Bank-financed project to develop Jordan’s main tourist areas in 
Aqaba, Petra and Wadi Rum. According to the Ministry of 
Tourism and Antiquities, in 1998 receipts from tourism incre- 
ased to some US $852.6m. The Jordan Valley Authority (JVA) 
is putting in the infrastructure for the development of the Dead 
Sea coast as a m^or tourist resort based on curative tourism, 
for which it has drawn up a 25-year master-plan confining hotel 
development to specified zones. Three large hotels were under 
construction in 1999, in addition to the new 230-room Movenpick 
Hotel, which opened in March of that year. 

Tourist arrivals iu 1999 totalled 1,357,822 (up from 1,256,428 
in 1998), the sector generating revenue of JD 564.1m. and 
contributing 10.5% of GDP. The Nabataean site of Petra, Jor- 
dan’s most popular tourist site, attracted over 420,000 visitors 
in 1999 (more than double the number in 1994), having 24 
hotels with a total of 3,100 beds. In the first four months of 
2000 tourist arrivals were 9.7% higher than in the same period 
in 1999. In June the Jordan Projects for Tourism and Develop- 
ment Company (JPTDC) acquired a 2.7m. sqm site from the 
Aqaba Regiond Authority (ARA) for a US $300m. tourist devel- 
opment project, while AIIA itself invited private investors to 
bid for a range of new projects, including a dolphin park, 
an underwater observatory, a water theme park and a five- 
star hotel. 
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BUDGET, INVESTMENT AND FE^ANCE 

Jordan’s first Five-Year Development Plan, for 1962-67, aimed 
to invest JD 137m. in the economy, to raise GDP to JD 144m. 
This plan, however, was superseded by a Seven-Year Plan that 
was due to run firom 1964 to 1970. In its turn, this was disrupted 
and abandoned after the loss of the West Bank in 1967, and a 
new Three-Year Plan, covering the period 1973-75, was introd- 
uced, with a total proposed expenditure of JD 179m. The three 
largest items of expenditure were transport, housing and gov- 
ernment buildings, and mining and industry. The 1976-80 Plan, 
which followed the 1973-75 Plan, envisaged total expenditure 
of JD 756m., with tiie public and private sectors contributing in 
equal proportions. The C^vemment felt that the Jordanian 
economy was too heavily biased towards the services sector, and 
one of the chief aims of the plan was the development of the 
commodity-producing sector and its increased contribution to 
GDP. In the event, although GDP failed to rise at the planned 
rate of 11.9% per annum, by 1980 it had risen by a substantial 
62% compared with its 1976 value. 

During the 1976-80 Plan period, the growth of agriculture 
was below target, but the 1981-85 Five-Year Plan stiU set goals. 
A^culture was planned to have an anmifll growth rate of 7.5%, 
mining and manufacturing 17.8%, electricity and water supply 
18.9% and construction 12.6%. These compare with an 
industrial growth rate of 13.6% during the 1976-80 Plan. In 
contrast, investment during the period 1976-80 over^ot 
planned levels by 150%, largely owing to high levels of private 
investment. The initial plained investment for the 1981-85 
Plan was JD 2,800m. (US $8, 446m.). Industry was to account 
for 21%, water and irrigation 18%, transport 18% and housing 
11%. By October 1981, however, Iraq had promised fiTianrial 
support of JD 500nL, and this led to an increatse in the planned 
level of mvestment to JD 3,300m., of which JD 1,162m. was to 
be fix)m overseas assistance. Over the period there was planned 
to be an annual growth rate in GDP of 10.4%, compared with 
the 8.5% rate of tiie 1976-80 Plan. However, the targets of ^e 
1981-85 Plan were not met 

Under the 1986-90 Plan, expenditure was set at JD 3,115m, 
(US $9,727m.), 52% of which was allocated to projects in the 
public sector and 48% to the private sector. Of total expenditure, 
33% was to be provided by foreign borrowing. The Plan aimed 
for real economic growth of 5% per year and, with 39% of total 
investment to be allocated to the services sector (compared with 
less than 30% in the previous Plan), it was hoped that as many 
as 100,000 jobs would be created during its term. Agriculture 
was allocated 10% of total investment, compared witti 5% and 
7% in the previous two Plans, and agricultural production was 
expected to increase at an annual rate of 7%-8%. The phosphate 
industry was to be expanded with development plans focusing 
on the Shidiya phosphate deposits (see Mining, Minerals and 
Energy), while potash mining and other important export indus- 
tries were also to be developed with the aim of increasing the 
value of exports by an annual rate of 8.3%. At the same time, 
it was planned to reduce the annual growth of imports to 2.8% 
for goods and 3.6% for services. These measures were intended 
to reduce the deficit on the current accoimt of the balance of 
payments— one of the Plan’s key objectives. However, megor 
slippages on the Plan’s targets were compounded towards the 
end of its term by the onset of the 1990-91 Gulf crisis. According 
to World Bank figures, Jordan’s GDP mcreased, in real terms, 
by an annual average of 4.2% in 1980-88, in which period 
agricultural output increased by 6% per year, industry by 3.6% 
and services by 4.4%. 

A Five-Year Devdopment Plan for the Occupied Territories 
(1986-90) was launched in November 1986. With total required 
investment of JD 461.5m. (US $l,292.3m.) for projects in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip, the aim of the plan was to 
enable the 1.3m. Palestinians living in these areas to achieve a 
greater degree of economic independence; creating 20,000 jobs, 
constructing 8,500 homes and limiti ng the movement to Israel 
and, more especially, to Jordan (where Immigrants mi^t contri- 
bute to social, economic and political problems) of Palestinians 
deprived of work and opportunities. (About 850,000 West Bank 
Palestinians are entitled to Jordanian citizenship.) About 

654,000 residents of the Occupied Territories left or were forced 
to leave between 1967 and 1984 (most of them to Jordan), and 
more than 100,000 Arab workers j^m the Territories, about 


one-third of the labour force, work in Israel. Israel took measures 
to facilitate the implementation of the Plan, such as the appoint^ 
ment in September 1986 of Arab mayors in four West Bank 
towns, and agreeing to the opening of four branches of tiie 
Cairo-Amman Bank, which were to provide the main channel 
for the transfer of funds to development projects. The Plan had 
singularly failed to attract sufficient investment firom abroad 
and appeared to be strug^ing for financial viability when, on 
28 July 1988, it was abandoned by King Hussein on political 
grounds (see History, above). On 31 July King Hussein severed 
Jordan’s legal and administrative links with the West Bank. 
The practi(^ effects of this were that 5,300 teachers and civil 
servants, and other government workers employed by Jordan 
in the West Bank before the Israeli occupation in 1967, and 
fully paid by Jordan, were retired on fuQ pension; subsidies 
fi:om the Jordanian Government, including salaries, to some 

10.000 teachers and 5,000 civil servants, employed since 1967, 
were removed (although most of these received a salary from 
Israel and only a monthly bonus fri>m Jordan). An ad(htional 

2.000 employees, working in departments of religious affairs 
and Islamic law, were to continue to be employed in order to 
preserve an Islamic cultural identity in the area. It was estim- 
ated that the removal of subsidies would save Jordan $60m. per 
year. The PLO undertook to compensate all former Jordanian 
employees for the loss of their jobs but, owing to the restrictions 
imposed by Israel on the movement of funds into the Occupied 
Territories, this promise has proved difficult to honour. 

Following the 1990-91 Gulf crisis, Jordan’s 1991 budget esti- 
mates included an allocation of JD 230.2m. for capital expendi- 
ture, as well as an emergency budget of JD 120m., intended to 
assist the recovery of important economic sectors such as indu- 
stry, transport, agriculture and tourism. Substantial additional 
aid commitments &om external sources made it possible to 
implement this emergency budget, but the Government came 
under domestic criticism for using the extra aid to reduce the 
budget and external deficits, as required by the IMF, rather 
than to compensate the sectors that had been damaged during 
the recent crisis. 

In conjunction with IMF-decreed structural acBustment, the 
Government in 1993 introduced a further Five-Year Economic 
and Social Development Plan, covering the period to 1997. 
Allotting a major role to the private sector through the disposal 
of stakes in government-owned concerns, the plan also aimed 
to encourage export-oriented investment and production; to 
stabilize the exchange rate of the dinar, to increase Jordan’s 
foreign currency reserves to at least three months’ export cover; 
to shift revenue generation firom income to consumption, while 
eliminating taxation on investments and savings; to remove 
market distortions arising fium price-fixing agreements and 
monopolies; to reduce and restructure subsidies; to dismantle 
trade and investment barriers; and to alleviate the associated 
problems of poverty and unemployment. Following the comple- 
tion of the 1993-97 plan period, the Government drafted a 
rolling National Economic and Development Strategy, capable 
of being adjusted on a year-by-year basis. 

In 1997 the Government collaborated with the World Bank 
to establish a two-phase programme to improve living conditions 
for the poor and to create jobs for impoverished Jordanians and 
for skilled middle class workers. The first stage included the 
enlargement of the National Aid Fund (NAF), which provides 
direct financial aid to the poor, expansion of basic infirastructure; 
provision of credit for small enterprises through private and 
commercial banks; development of private work placement 
agencies; and the establishment of training for former armed 
services and civil services personnel for future employment in 
the private sector. In January 1999 the Government announced 
plans for the introduction of a national health service, scheduled 
for completion in 2010. 

A Five-Year Plan for the period 1999-2003 envisages average 
annual economic growth of 5%, export growth of 8% and import 
reduction of 6% per year, the creation of 250,000 new jobs and 
reduction of the unemployment rate to 10% by 2003. Specific 
economic and social reform objectives under the plan were 
drawn up at a symposium of government and business leaders 
chaired by King Abdullah m November 1999, and focused on 
encouraging greater co-operation between the public and private 
sectors. Recommendations from the meeting included the con- 
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tmuation of the privatization progranome, more administrative 
and financial reforms to encourage private sector development 
and investment, and a revision of educational policies. At the 
beginning of 2000 the TGng appointed a 20-msmber economic 
consultative council to supervise implementation of the plan 
and related measures. 

Jordan’s persistent financial problems in the 1980s had culmi- 
nated in a budget deficit of 24% of GDP in 1988, but thereafter, 
in accordance with IMF prescriptions, efforts were made to 
improve matters. Budget propos^ for 1989 envisaged total 
expenditure of JD l,0d5.0m. (a reduction of 16% compared with 
the budget for 1988, due mahfiy to the decline in the value of 
the dinar), incorporating development spending of JD 346.5m., 
compared with JD 451.5m. in 1988, a reduction of 23%. The 
budget deficit was originally projected at JD 122.3m., but the 
Govermnent subsequently introduced measures to reduce the 
budget deficit by 4.5% of GDP in 1989. Budget estimates for 

1990 envisaged espenditure at JD 1,105.8m. and revenue at 
JD 906.7m., resultii^ in a deficit of JD 199.1itL Capital and 
development e:q)enditure was reduced to only JD 253.3nL, com- 
pared with JD 346.6m. in 1989. Projected current expen^ture 
was subsequently reduced by JD 15.1m., before the budget 
proposals receiv^ legislative approval A further revision in 
the course of 1990 reduced total budgeted 62 q)enditure to 
JD l,033.7nL and increased forecast revenues to JD 93d.7m. 
resulting in a deficit of JD 182.4m. after loan repayments of 
JD 87.4^ up to August 1990. The 1991 budget, as adopted by 
the House of Representatives, envisaged total expenditure of 
JD 1,109.2m. and loan repayments of JD 135.2m., compared 
with revenues of JD 902.5m., resulting in a project^ deficit of 
JD 341.9m. It was noted, however, timt the exp^diture total 
excluded certain debit items (notably oil subsidies), which, if 
included, would produce a de^t of at least 16% of GDP. The 
Government also presented a separate emergency budget of 
JD 120m., intend^ to assist the economy to overcome the 
effects of the Gulf crisis, its implementation being dependent 
on receipts of special aid (see below). 

The 1992 budget proposals r^ected the terms of the October 

1991 IMF agreement government subsidies being cut by 30%, 
and new consumption taxes imposed, in order to reduce the 
deficit to JD 107nL In the events there was an overall budget 
surplus of JD 149m. in 1992 (due mainly to additi<mal revenue 
from "returnees’), total domestic revenue (JD 1,098m.) being 
higher than current e]q)enditure (JD 932m.) for the fir^ time 
in Jordan’s history. The 1993 bu^t envisaged an excess of 
domestic revenue over current expenditure of JD 87m. and an 
overall budget deficit of JD 55m. Despite the achievement of a 
bud^t spplus in 1992, the effective fiscal deficit for the year 
(as cited in discussions with international fuiandal institutions) 
was put at about 6% of GDP. Total GDP was JD 3,189m. 
(US^,600m.) in 1992, up 10.1% in real terms on 1991 after 
allowing for inflation of 3%. Pledges of $380m. in aid to dose 
Jordan’s 1993 financing gap were made by international donors 
at a meeting organized 1^ the World Baj^ in January 1993. 

Of the structural reform measures proposed in the 1993 
budget, price increases on selected oil products (induding fuel 
for deadly ^eration and aviation fuel supplied to Royal 
Jordanian Airlhie) were implemented in June. Efowever, a new 
sales tax, whidi Efoould have supersede existing consumption 
taxes in May 1993, was deferred following strong protests finm 
private businesses which daimed that they would be sulgect to 
an unfair burden, notwithstanding the Government’s intention 
to raise only an extra JD 30m. per year, as against JD 100m. 
when the sales tax was first proposed In the event, the Govern- 
ment amended the scope of tiie consumption tax system to raise 
an additional JD 3.5m. , a step l^t was accepted by the DdF as 
"a temporary alternative’. 

The "London Club’ of commercial creditors signed a debt 
resdieduling agreement in December 1993 covering US $740m. 
in princq)al and $150m. in interest owed by the Jor^ (^vem- 
ment to more than 80 lenders. The details of the agreement had 
been negotiated in July of that year. 

The 1994 budget provided for revenue of JD 1,488m. 
(including domestic revenue of JD 1,311m.) and expenditure of 
JD 1,488^ (JD 1,12401. on current account and jb 364m. on 
capital account). Excluded firom the budget were an unspecified 
amount of militaiy spending, to 1^ met by "fir^dly Arab states’. 
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and the cost of servicing Jordan’s foreign debt, which would 
have to be covered by firedli domestic and foreign borrowmg to 
raise some JD 300m. In addition to the normal budget, the 
Government drew up an emergency budget providing for 
JD 66m. of development expenditure if sufficient foreign grants 
and/or soft loans could be raised. The controversial sales tax, 
after being strong attach during parliamentary debates, 
was finally approved on 14 May 1994 and took effect at the 
beginning of Jub^. 

The parliamentary passage of the sales tax legislation paved 
the way for the BO* Executive Board to announce on 25 May 
1994 its formal approval of a tlnree-year Extended Fund Facility 
(EFF) to support &e next stage of the Government’s structural 
acfiustinent programme. Worth SDR 127.8m. (US $178.9m.), the 
EFF would be used to fiir&er a programme whose main 1994 
oldectives were stated as real GDP ^wth of 5.5%, an annual 
inflation rate held at 5%, a reduction of the current-account 
deficit to 9.7% of GDP (compared with 12.5% in 1993), and an 
increase in the Cmitral Ba^’s foreign exchange reserves to 
$665nL or the equivalent of 2.4 months’ import cover. The aim 
of fiscal poli^ ^ould be in enhance efficiency and revenue- 
elasticity’ through tax refonn. Areas of structural change which 
t^ Government should address more convincingly included the 
formulation of action {dans for the agriculture and water sectors. 
The IMF said that the Government’s on-target achievements in 
1993 had induded real growth of 5.8% of GDP, an inflation rate 
cff 4.8% and a fiscal de&it of 6.4% of GDP. 

The IMF agreement paved the way for successful neptiations 
with the "Paris Club’ of official cr^tors, culminating in an 
agreement on 29 June 1994 to reschedule US $l,215m. of debt 
payments over 20 ye^, including 10 years’ grace. Jordan’s 
Prime Minister described the terms as v^ fovourable and 
designed to aUeviate pressure on the Jordanian economy during 
the EfF period. World Bank statistics for 1992 gave Jordan’s 
total debt as $6, 914m., of which $3, 454m. (including $2, 704m. 
in concessional loans) was owed to official bilateral creators. 
Prior to the IMF and Paris Club’ announcements, the Govern- 
ment had, on 18 May, obtained $200m. of aid firom the Jordan 
consultative group of donors to finance the 1994 balance-of- 
payments deficit 

The IMF augmented Jordan’s EFF allocation by SDR 25m. 
(about US$37m.) in September 1994 and by a further 
SDR 36.5m. (about $54m.) in February 1995. A fovourable IMF 
review of the economy in June 1995 showed that Jordan was on 
course to achieve 6.2% economic growth in 1995, with inflation of 
less than 4% and a current-account deficit equ£d to 5% of GDP, 
bettering its planning targets in each case. Li 1994 the real 
GDP growth rate had been 5.7% (virtually unchanged firom 
1993) and the end-1994 foreign debt (totalling $5,644m.) had 
been equivalent to 91.8% of GDP, compared witii a debt to GDP 
ratio of 109% at the end of 1993. Net foreign reserves in the 
banking system totalled $2,430m. at end-1994, compared with 
$2,280]^ at end-1993. 

In July 1994, when Jordan and Israel first committed them- 
selves to an early peace agreement, the World Bank advocated 
substantial foreign debt relief for Jordan to strengthen its 
economic position during the early stages of the peace, thereby 
reinforcing popular support for the peace process and providing 
a more attractive climate for foreign investment While early 
Jordanian hopes of a nmor debt forgiveness initiative worth up 
to US $3,30()m. proved to be groimdless, some further relief was 
secured through bilateral agreements with various creditor 
countries. 

The full writing-off of some US$700m. of debts owed to the 
USA was approved by the US Congress in July 1995. As most 
of these debts had alrea^ been rescheduled ti^ug^ the Paris 
Club’, Jordan did not gain an immediate cash-flow benefit fimm 
this development. The United Kingdom agreed in July 1994 to 
convert $92m. of loans into grants to support Jordan’s peace 
initiatives. In mid-1995 Joi^an’s outstanding debts to the 
United Kingdom totalled $531m., of which $348m. had been 
rescheduled (izududing $267m. rescheduled under the terms of 
the June 19^ Paris Club’ agreement). Germany agreed in 
November 1994 to restructure $101.3nL of Jordaiuan debt under 
the Paris Club’ agreement and to cancel $32.9m. of debt, half 
of this throu^di a debt-^uily swap to provide investment funds 
for environmental prefects. In August 1994 France cancelled 
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$4.6m. of Jordanian debts and provided a $5.6m. line of credit 
for Franco-Jordanian joint ventures. In October 1994 France 
agreed to reschedule $200m. of Jordanian debt under the Taris 
Club’ agreement and to fi naliz e a debt-equity swap programme 
worth $100m. Jordan’s total debt to France (excluding out- 
standing aircraft leasing payments) totalled around $600m. in 
1994. Jordan’s largest bilateral creditor, Japan, was owed 
around $l,800m. at the end of 1994. In mid-1995 Jordan 
requested $50()m. of balance-of-payments support loans for 
1996/96 and an increase in Japanese grant aid to $60m. per 
year from 1996. In October 1995 Japan extended a $136m. 
balance-of-payments support loan to Jordan. In the aoTWft month 
the World Bsuik made an $80m. economic reform and develop- 
ment loan, while a further $20m. was loaned by France. In 
December 1995 Japan signed agreements to loan $80m. to 
Jordan in support of its economic reform programme and to 
reschedule $101m. of government debt and $51m. of commercial 
debt, brini^ the to^ amount of Jordanian debt rescheduled 
by Japan since 1989 to $400m. 

Jordan’s 1995 budget provided for expenditure totalling 
JD 1,674m. (JD 1,231m. on current account and JD 443m. on 
capital account). Debt servicing of JD 30()m. was not included in 
this tot^. The budgeted revenue totalled JD 1,624m., including 
domestic revenue of JD 1,400m. A supplement to the Tnain 
budget provided for JD 39Cim. of spending on development pro- 
jects, dependent on the availability of international assistance. 
The 1996 budget provided for total spending of JD 1,798m. (of 
which JD 1,328m. was recurrent e3q>enditure and JD 470m. was 
capital expenditure) and total revenue of JD 1,635m. (of which 
JD 1,575m. was classed as local revenue and JD 60m. as repaid 
loans), leaving a deficit of JD 163m. to be covered by foreign 
grants and loans. 

In Febniary 1996 the IMF approved a Jordanian request for 
new credits totalling SDR 200.8m. (about US $195m.) to support 
the Grovemmenfs economic and structural reform programme 
over the period 1996 to 1998. Hus new £FF arrangement 
replaced the previous arrangement approved in 19^, wMch the 
IMF regarded as broadly successful The Government’s economic 
targets for the period to 1998 included average GDP growth of 
at least 6% per annum (with an initial target of 6.59^ growth in 
1996); achievement of low inflation rates sinular to those in 
industrialized countries (with an initial target of less than 3.5% 
inflation in 1996); a reduction in the balance-of-payments deficit 
on the current account to less than 3% of GDP (with a 1996 
target of less than 4% of GDP); the accumulation of sufi^dent 
gross official reserves to cover about three months’ expenditure 
on imports; and the reduction of the budget defidt to no more 
than 2.5% of GDP by 1998 (compared with 4.8% of GDP in 1995 
and a target level of 3.8% for 1996). The IMF recommended 
that maintenance of a ti^t monetary policy should be combined 
with the use of ^flexible interest rates geared to maintaining 
the relative attractiveness of dinar-denominated assets’. The 
ongoing process of structural reform was to include further 
reductions in public subsidies, including in 1996 the subsidies 
on water charges, wheat prices and animal feed prices. A wide- 
ranging privatization programme was to be introduced, with 
five major sales of government shareholdings planned for 1996. 
The top rate of customs levy on all imports except cars, alcohol 
and tobacco was to be cut to 30% by 1998. (From the beginning 
of 1996 the maximum levy on go^ other than cars, alcohol 
and tobacco, inclusive of any fees and taxes imposed in addition 
to customs duty, was reduced to 50%, with many categories of 
goods becoming subject to a ceiling of 40%.) 

A 1996 IMF report on Jordan’s economic strategy included 
an overview of tiie TYiflin fiuscal trends in recent years. From the 
mid-1970s to 1988, about 12% of GDP had b^n made up of 
grants fix>m oil-producing countries, while an average 10% of 
GDP was devoted to servicing foreign debts and a fuiihier 10% 
to military spend^. Over the period 1976 to 1994, deficit 
budgeting had inhibited economic growth by an estimated 2% 
per ATiTinTn after allowing for foreign grants of budgetary aid 
(without which growth would have b^ inhibited by 5% per 
annum). Between 1988 and 1994, the Government had cut the 
budget deficit from about 18% of GDP to less than 6% of GDP 
through a 65% cub-ba^ in expenditure and a 35% increase in 
revenue (notably firom postal and telecommunication services). 
Pubhc-sertor employment had risen by 15% between 1991 and 


1994, while the public-sector wage bill increased by 40% in real 
terms and accounted for about 25% of total budget e^enditure 
in 1994. However, overall government spendiiig was equal to 
only 35% of GDP in 1994, compared with 47% of GDP in 1989. 
The report concluded that the Government’s ‘remarkable fiiscd 
adjustment in recent years’ had greatly improved the kingdom’s 
investment climate and growth prospects. 

Jordmi’s 1997 bu(^t provided for total spending of 
JD 1,753m. and total revenue of JD 1,651m., leaving a surplus 
of JD 102m. In February 1997 the IMF increased the total 
amount of credit available to Jordan under the current 
(1996-98) extended fund fadlily by SDR 37.2m. to SDR 238m. 
(US $330.5m.). In 1996 the ‘Paris Club’ had agreed to reschedule 
$308m. of Jordanian official debt ($250m. of principal and $58m. 
of interest) falling due between July 1996 and May 1997. Repay- 
ment over 15 years would begin in June 1999. In 1997 the Taris 
Club’ agreed to reschedule $450m. of Jordanian debt falling due 
between June 1997 and September 1999. The repayment period 
would be 22 years (with 10 years’ grace) for bilateral debt and 
20 years (wi^ 5 years’ grace) for export credits. In September 
1997 the USA agreed to cancel Jordan’s remaining US debt of 
$63.4m., following two earlier agreements under which 
$l,100m. had been cancelled. Jordan’s total foreign debt at the 
end of 1997 was $6,469.7m. (81.7% of GDP), of which about 
$4,000m. was owed to bilateral creditors. A rescheduling agree- 
ment, signed with Germany in March 1998, provided for the 
canc^atlon of about $22m. if Jordan spent half of that amount 
on poverty-alleviating or environmental projects. The 1998 
bud^t provided for expenditure of JD 1,950m. and a net deficit 
(afto aid receipts) of only JD 37m., but the out-turn was a 
deficit of 10.8% of GDP. In April of that year, Jordan’s official 
foreign-currency reserves stood at JD l,110.9in., equivalent to 
4.8 months’ export cover. 

In April 1999 the IMF approved loans totalling SDR 161.98m. 
(US $220m.) to support the Government’s economic and struc- 
tural reform programme for 1999-2001. The loans were divided 
between a Compensatozy and Contingency Financing Facility 
(CCFF) of SDR 34.1m. ($46m.) to offset a shortfcdl in exports, 
and a new EFF credit of SDR 127.88m. ($174m.). The new EFF 
programme targeted GDP growth of 2% in 1999, rising to 2.5% 
in 2001 and 3.5% in 2002, and a strei^thening of reserves to 
$l,191m. by the end of 1999 and $l,691m. by 2001. The dinar 
would continue to be pegged to the US dollar at its current rate 
(709-711 fils). The IMF recommended a faster pace of structural 
reform in 1999, and identified as mcijor targets the reform of 
the tax system and the introduction of a new banking law to 
improve regulation and supervision and establish a deposit 
insurance scheme. In May 1999 the Taris Club’ agreed to 
reschedule $800nL of Jordan’s debt service payments due 
between March 1999 and ^ril 2002, to support Ihe economic 
reform programme agreed with the IMF. The repayment period 
would be 20 years. In July 2000 the IMF approved the disburse- 
ment of a flirther SDR 15.22m. ($20m.) to Jordan, under the 
current EFF programme, bringing total issued by the Fund 
under that programme to SDR 36.54m. ($48m.). 

Jordan’s 1999 budget provided for total spending of 
JD 2,160m., 5% higher than the revised 1998 figu^. Most of 
the increase was to come in the capital expenditure budget, 
which was expected to reach JD 477m. Current spending was 
expected to rise by only 3.8%. Total revenues, lauding aid, 
wmre forecast at JD 1,925m., 9% hi^er than the revised 1998 
figure. The projected JD 435m. budget deficit, representing 7% 
of GDP in 1999, would be part-financed by aid. Althou^ sales 
tax was increased fi:t)m 10% to 13%, the out-turn for 1999 was 
a deficit of 7.7% of GDP, which was r^arded as satisfactory 
progress compared with ihe 1998 out-turn. At the end of 1999 
Jordan’s total external debt stood at JD 5,186m. (US $7,409m.), 
equivalent to 96.4% of GDP (compared with $7,066m. at the 
end of 1998). As approved by the House of Representatives in 
January, the budget for 2000 provided for a deficit of 7% of GDP 
on projected expenditure of JD 2,210m. In March 2000 the 
Government imposed a fireeze on public-sector job creation for 
the rest of the year, the share of state eiqpenditure currently 
absorbed by civil service salaries being estimated at about 40%, 
amid evidence of pervasive overstaffing and nepotism in the 
state bureaucracy. 
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Jordan’s banking sector grew with the economy, but recent 
changes in the country’s economic fortunes have enforced a new 
caution. The number of institutions grew nearly three-fold to 
36 between 1973 and 1983. In January 1984 the Central Bank 
announced measures to ^Jordanize’ foreign banks operating in 
Amman. They were given three (later extended to five) years to 
comply with regulations requiring that 51% of their equity be 
held by Jordanian nationals. The only foreign bank to respond 
was the Arab Land Bank. However, in April 1985, the new 
Government of Prime Minister Zaid ar-Rifcd abandoned the 
regulation, thou^ this did not affect another requirement for 
aU banks to raise their capital from JD 3m. to JD 5m. in line 
with local commercial banJm. CJordanization’ would have taken 
the capital of foreign banks hbove the new minimum require- 
ment) In July Said Nabulsi resigned as Governor of the Central 
Bank of JorcLan, a decision thoi^t to have been influenced by 
the Government’s rejection of his measmres to 'Jordanize’ foreign 
banks. The Chase Manhattan Bank decided to withdraw from 
Jordan in 1986, ralher than comply with the direction to 
increase its capitid. In February 1984 new Central Bank regula- 
tions stated that all banks must invest at least 4% of their 
total deposits either in government bonds or in govermnent- 
gua^teed public corporation bonds, together with a further 
4% in treasury bills. In addition, banks must now also invest 
at least 15%, but not more than 75%, of paid-up capital and 
domestic reserves in public shares. In July 1990 the financially- 
troubled Petra Bank went into liquidation, as did the Syzian- 
Jordanian Bmik in May 1991, on^ 12 years afl^er its creation 
as a joint venture of the Damascus and Amman Governments. 

In January 1986 the Government lifted most of the restric- 
tions preventing non-Jordanian Arabs from investing in the 
Jordanian economy. The only restriction to remain in force 
was that permitting a 49% maximum shareholding for non- 
Jordanian Arabs in retail trade, banking, finance and insurance 
companies. The change of polipy was seen as an attempt to 
attract private capital to Jor^ to ofrset the decline in Arab aid. 

In December 1984 insurance companies were instructed to 
raise their capital to JD 600,000 by the end of 1986 or to 
merge with other companies. The regulation affected nine of 
the country’s 21 insurance companies. Two mergers, between 
the Arab Belgium Insurance Company and the United Insurance 
Co, and the National Insurance Company and Al-Ahlia (Jordan) 
hisurance Company took place between October 1985 and 
August 1986. Six new insurance companies were established 
between 1996 and 1999. As a result, extreme levels of competi- 
tiveness on pricing exist in the sector, and tighter regulations 
(including the establishment of an independent Insurance Regu- 
latory Commission) were due to be introduced in 1999. 

In August 1991 the Central Bank imposed new credit ceilings 
in accordance with the IMF-decreed reforms. These included a 
9% per azmum limit on the increase in commercial credit and a 
spe^cation that, in extending credit, commercial banks should 
not exceed 10 times their capital and reserves, or 90% of total 
customer deposits. In May 1993 an overall ceiling of JD 400m. 
was imposed on the grow^ of bank credit in the current year. 
This Mowed a surge in lending as banks sought to make 
profitable use of the strong inflow of deposits from Returnees’ 
over the previous two years. By the beginning of July the 1993 
loan totsi already exceeded JD 300m. The Central Bank had 
earlier imposed restrictions on bank lending to finance custo- 
mers’ share purchases Mowing signs that the Amman stock 
market was overheating in mid^une 1993 (when daily trading 
volumes of JD 16nL were recorded, compart with the normal 
average of JD 4m.). 

At beginning of 1993 the Central Bank ordered commercial 
banks to increase their bad debt provisions on around 
JD 2,200m. of outstanding loans. This move (which occurred at 
a time when bank profits were at record levels) effectivdy paved 
the way for the writing off of nearly JD 400m. of bad debts 
dating frtnn the late 1980s. The banks had until 1995 to bring 
their loan cover up to new minimiiTn levels. In January 1995 
the Central Bank set an end-1996 deadline for 16 am all banks 
to increase their capital to JD 20m. (US $28m.), making it dear 
that it would prefer banks to achieve this tlurough mergers 
rather than increases in individual capital At the same time 
Jordanian banks were warned that a July 1993 law limiting 
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loans to 70% of total deposits was to be more strictly enforced 
than hitherto. 

At the end of June 1997 the authorities abolished exchange- 
control restrictions, allowing fi:ee movement of currency for tiie 
first time in Jordan, this step being followed in early July 1^ 
Central Bank action to reduce interest rates for the first time 
since 1989. However, bank lendii^ rates remained hi^, at 
13%-14%, contributiiig to the continuation of sluggish growth 
in 1998-99 and leadfrig to criticism of the banks for their 
reluctance to reduce rates; meanwhile, there was a steady 
decline in deposit rates in 1998-99, to around 6%. At the end 
of 1999 the h Anldng sector held some JD 8,000m. in deposits. In 
January 2000 the Centrel Bank lowered its mandatory reserves 
requirement for bank savings and deposits from 14% to 12% 
with ^ect from 1 March on balances outstanding at end- 
Februaiy. Most banks responded by reducing their prime 
lending rates to 10.5%-11.5% in line with the Central Bank’s 
objective. Jn July the Central Bank further lowered its man- 
datory reserves requirement to 10% with effect from 1 August 
on balances outstanding at end-July. 

Anew investment law introduced at the end of 1995 permitted 
foreign investors to buy shares on the Amman stock market 
without applying for government permission. A limit of 50% 
was set on &e proportion of an existing listed company’s shares 
that could be owned by foreign interests. In the case of companies 
whose shares were being publicly floated for the first time, 
foreign buyers could purch^e holdings of up to 100% with the 
governments permission (which was requi^ for any bid for 
foreign ownersMp of more than 50% of a newly floated companies 
shares). The Tninimum level for foreign investment throu^ the 
stock market was reduced from JD 5,000 to JD 1,000. The 
minimum level for direct foreign investment in Jordan was set 
at JD 50,000. A limit of 25% was imposed on foreign participa- 
tion in local printing and publishhig companies (previou^ 
prohibited under Jordanian law). In mid-1997 the Hi^er 
Council for Investment recommended that the 50% ceiling on 
foreign ownership of shares be abolished in selected sectors, 
including banking and insurance. The proposal was made in 
order to encourage sustained foreign interest after the Govern- 
ment abolished a 15% tax on capitalized reserves in May 1997. 
The 1997 Securities Law divided stock exchange activity 
between three bodies: the Jordan Securities Commission (an 
independent regulatory body); the Depository & Transfer Centre 
to settle and dear stock; and the privately-run Amman Stock 
Exchange (ASE), which replaced the Amman Financial Market 
in March 1999. Net foreign investment in the market reached 
US $174.9m. (from $80.4m. in 1997) and non-Jordanian owner- 
ship stood at 44% (from 38% in 1997). Turnover on the market 
rose by 32% in 1998, to $653m., and total market capitalization 
at the end of 1998 was $5,842m. In 1999, however, ASE turnover 
feU by 16% to $549m., and a 1.6% fall in the ASE index resulted 
in total marlret capitalization declining to $5, 780m. at the 
end of 1999. Nc^tive factors induded the dainage to Jordan’s 
manufacturing industry caused by the continuing UN embargo 
against Iraq and hig^ domestic interest rates. 

In July 1998 the inaugural meeting was held of the Jordan 
Investment Trust (Jordinvest), which had been established by 
the Kuwait-based Gulfinvest International investment holding 
company to provide investment and financial services to local 
and foreign investors in the Jordanian economy. With initial 
paid-up capital of some US$22m. (induding $5m. raised 
throu^ a public share offering), Jordinvest was to specialize in 
recapitalizations and mergers of local banks and companies. 
Having posted after-tax income of JD 1.1m. in 1999, Jordinvest 
in May 2000 launched the country’s first open-ended investment 
fund, whidi would invest at least 50% of its resources in Jordan 
(and a maximum of 25% in any one foreign country) and would 
target local institutions seeking to diversify tiieir portfolios. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

For many years phosphates have dominated Jordan’s exports 
but, despite increadng in overall value, they fell in relative 
importance, accounting fi)r only 22.6% of total export earnings 
in 1981 and 1982, compared with 43.6% in 1979. The proportion 
rose to 32.2% in 1983 (though this was prindpally due to a 40% 
M in total export earnings), but fell to 26.6% (JD 69.6m.) in 
1984 and 25.9% (JD 66.1m.) in 1985. It rose again to 28.7% 
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(JD 64.8nL) in 1986 but fell to 24.5% (JD 61m.) in 1987. Phos- 
phates and potash together accounted for 38.5% (JD 146.9m. i 
of the value of total exports in 1988 and 36.2% (JD 224.9j in 
1989. In 1992 phosphates valued at JD 206.1m. (24.9% of total 
exports), and potash valued at JD 95.3m. (11.5% of exports), 
together accounted for 36.4% of Jordan’s export earnings. The 
overall contribution of mineral resources to eqwrts in 1992 was 
estimated to exceed 60% after taking account of processed 
derivatives (fertilizers and fertilizer inputs). Jordan’s escports of 
phosphoric acid and other derivatives were forecast to increase 
substantially after the mid-1990s, when joint ventures with 
several Asian importers were scheduled to come into production. 
Cement, tomatoes, vegetables and fruit are other important 
exports. 

Saudi Arabia was Jordan’s principal supplier between 1979 
and 1985. Saudi Arabia’s share of imports rose to a peak of 
20.4% in 1982, when it sold goods to Jordan worth JD 233.5m. 
The proportion declined to 5.8% in 1986, when sales to Jordan 
were valued at JD 49.7m. and the USA became Jordan’s prin- 
cipal supplier, thou£^ its share of total imports in that year 
dedined from 11.9% (JD 128m.) in 1986 to 8.9% (JD 75.5m.). 
The USA’s share rose to 10.2% (JD 93.4m.) in 1987, but Iraq 
became Jordan’s leading supplier with 10.9% (JD 99.4m.) of 
total imports. Other leading suppliers are, traditionally, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan and the United Kingdom. Iraq overtook 
Saudi Arabia as the largest purchaser of Jordan’s exports in 
1980, when it accounted for 23.6% of the total. Iraq’s share rose 
to 26% (valued at JD 63.5m.) in 1981 and declined slii^tly 
to 25.2% (worth JD 66.6m.) in 1982. Jordan’s exports to Iraq 
slumped to only 16% (JD 26m.) of the total in 1983, and Saudi 
Arabia once more became the principal customer for Jordanian 
exports, though only for one year, as Iraq accounted for 26% 
(JD 67.8m.) of Jordaiiian imports in 1984 and 25.8% (JD 65.9m.) 
in 1985. Iraq’s share declined to 18.8% in 1986 and rose to 
24.1% in 1987. Iraq, Saudi Arabia (with 10.5% of the total, in 
1987) and India (8.9%) are by far &e most important purdiasers 
of Jordanian exports. 

Iraq’s position as Jordan’s main trading partner made it 
inevitable that the UN sanctions against trade with Iraq, 
imposed after Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait in August 1990, would 
be fulfilled only with reluctance by Jordan. In 1989 Jordan 
exported approximately JD 147.9m. worth of goods to Iraq 
(about 23% of its total commodity exports), while imports from 
Iraq totalled approximately JD 221.8m. (mainly petroleum). 
More than 80% of Jordan’s petroleum is normally imported from 
Iraq. By the end of August 1990 transit trade with I^ throu^ 
the port of ^aba had virtually ceased (see Transport and 
Communications, above), and the outbreak of hostilities in Jan- 
uary 1991 resulted in the virtual cessation of Iraqi oil deliveries. 
Following the end of hostilities, Iraq declared in April that it 
wished to resume normal trade with Jordan, which it proposed 
to make its main channel to the outside world. However, while 
some Jordanian food exports resumed to Iraq, a restoration 
of full bilateral trading links depended on the repeal of the 
UN embargo. 

In mid-1993 Jordan’s full oil import requirement was supplied 
by road from Iraq under a bilateral arrangement (then in its 
third year) which was deemed by Jordan to fall outside UN 
sanctions because it involved no financial transfers. Just over 
half of iJie supply was firee of charge, while the remainder 
(valued at US $16 per barrel, inclusive of transport) was counted 
as a repayment of Iraqi debt to Jordan. The agreement, which 
was understood to cover 55,000 b/d of crude oil in 1993, was 
informally monitored by UN sanctions administrators but did 
not have the formal approval of the UN sanctions committee. 
Following widespread reports in early 1993 that there was a 
growing barter element (mainly involving the supply of Jord- 
anian food to Iraq) in this trade, the US &)vemment began to 
exert pressure on Jordan to contribute 30% of the value of its oil 
imports to Hie UN-administered compensation fund for claims 
arising out of the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait (This was the 
percentage levy that the UN intended to impose on UN-superv- 
ised oil exports from Iraq under a sdieme which Iraq had so far 
declined to implement.) Iraq continued to supply all of Jordan’s 
oil imports in 1994 and 1995, and it was announced in April 
1995 that Jordan and Iraq planned to build a 590-km. pipel^e 
to supply up to 70,000 h/d of Iraqi crude to Jordan’s Zarqa 


refinery by about 1998 (although Jordan would not begin to 
operate the proposed pipeline while Iraq r em ai n ed subject to 
UN sanctions). Import costs via such a pipel^ were es^iected 
to be at least 50% less than the current trucking cost of $10 
metric ton. In January 1996 the (jovemment announced its 
intention to reduce Jordan’s annual exports to Iraq (latterly 
worth $400m.) to $200m. in Hie interests of reinforcing Jordan’s 
foreign currency reserves’. Jordan’s total exports to Iraq fixim 
1989 to 1995 were estimated to be worth JD 1,525m. ($2, 170m.), 
comprising mainly foodstuff and detergents. 

Jordan’s traditionally large trade deficit is offret, somewhat 
variably, by expatriate remittances, re-exports, international 
aid and tourism. In 1985 import duties were raised by between 
11% and 50% in an effort to cut the import bill by US $30m. 
Exports declined by 2.2% in 1985 to JD 255.3m., and imports 
rose by 0.3%, to JD 1,074,445m., giving a visible trade deficit of 
JD 819.1m. In 1986 exports de^ed by 11.6% to JD 225.6m., 
and imports declined by 20.9% to JD 850.2m., a deficit of 
JD 624.6m. In 1987 the trade deficit narrowed to JD 596.9m. 
(exports JD 315.7m., imports JD 912.6m.), but in 1988 it 
widened again, to ^ 638.5m. (exports JD 381.5m., imports 
JD 1,020m.). In 1989 a rise in exports of phosphates and diem- 
icals was largely responsible for narrowing the trade deficit to 
JD 576.5m. (exports JD 637.6m., imports 1,214.2m.). Deval- 
uations of the Jordanian dinar in 1988-89 made the country’s 
exports more competiHve and restricted Jordanian consumers’ 
ability to buy imported goods. From a deficit of JD l,(X)8.6m. in 
1990, the visible trade balance improved slig^Hy to a deficit of 
JD 994.1m. in 1991, when exports totalled JD 770.7m. and 
imports JD 1,764.8m. In 1992 imports rose sharply to 
JD 2,291m. ($3,363.2m.), mainly because of additional demand 
generated by ^tumee^ firom Kuwait, leaving a visible trade 
deficit of JD 1,461.7m. ($2,144m.) after taking account of exports 
worth JD 829.3m. ($l,217.4m.). In 1993 the visible trade deficit 
reached JD 1,593m. (imports totalling JD 2,234m. while exports 
totalled JD 641m.). 

Jordan’s balance of payments showed a current-account deficit 
of JD 148.2m. in 19^, a surplus of JD 269nL in 1991 and a 
deficit of JD 520m. in 1992. The main factor in the 1991 surplus 
was a sharp dip in outgoings on the invisibles account, while 
the main factor in the 1992 deficit was the steep rise in spending 
on visible imports (see above). External debt was reduced to 
US $6,600m. by the end of 1^2, when the country’s foreign 
exchange reserves exceeded $800]k 

In 1994 import spending totalled US $3,543m. (3.9% less than 
in 1993) and export earnings totalled $l,437m. (14.7% more 
than in 1993), leaving a visible trade deficit of $2, 106m. Customs 
tariff, whose weighted average rate had already been cut from 
35% to 21% in two years as part of the Government’s economic 
restructuring programme, were further actjusted in May 1995 
to eliminate or reduce the import duHes on many industrial 
raw materials and intermediate products, althou^ at the same 
time many agricultural products became subject to h^er 
duties. In 1995 Jordan recorded a visible trade deficit of 
$l,518.2m. and an overall current-account deficit of $258.6m. 
(compared with a current-account deficit of $550m. in 1994). In 
mid-1996 the Ministry of Supply, which for the previous 22 
years had acted as the monopoly importer of basic foodstufiGs, 
with responsibility for controlling the retail prices of 25 food 
items, announced plans to open the import trade in rice and 
sugar to the private sector as the first stage in the phasing-out 
of its monopoly. The ministry was responsible for JD 320m. of 
fi)od imports in 1995. 

The trade deficit widened to JD 1,753m. in 1996 (fix)m imports 
of JD 3,041.6m. and imports of JD 1,288.2m.), contributing to a 
current-account deficit of JD 157.4m. and an overall balance-of- 
payments deficit of JD 248.3m. In 1997 exports of JD 1,301.4m. 
and imports of JD2,906.5nL produced a trade deficit of 
JD 1,605.1m., althou£^ the current account showed a small 
surplus of JD 20.8m. and the overall balance of payments a 
surplus of JD 198.9m. The current account remain^ in narrow 
surplus of JD 15.5m. in 1998, when the trade deficit was 
JD 1,434.5m. (fimm imports of JD 2,712.4m. and exports of 
JD 1,277.9m.), but the overall balance of payments showed a 
deficit of JD 84.1m. In 1999 the overall balance showed a surplus 
of JD 441.3m. and the current account a surplus of JD 244m., 
owing in part to a narrowing of the trade deficit to JD 1,366.9m. 
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(from imports of JD 2,630.6m. and exports of JD 14263.7m.). In 
April 2000 Jordan’s foreign exduuige reserves stood at 
US $2, 700m., providing 8.5 months of import cover, which was 
double the end-1998 level and six times Ihe end-1995 level 

An important source of foreign exchange in recent years has 
been remittances from Jordanians working abroad. In 1979 
these totalled JD 180.4m. (including trani^ers throu£^ the 
banking system but not those throiiib hlack market’ money 
changers or by hand, which, it is estimated, would increase the 
total by at least 50%) and by 1981 had risen to US $987m. In 
real terms the income from foreign remittances fell in 1982, hut 
rose by 5% (JD 20m.) to JD 402m. ($l,040m.) in 1983. In 1984 
remittances from the 340,000 Jordani^ working abroad were 
worth JD 475m. ($l,228m.). Ifowever, the world oil g^ut and a 
fiedl in oil prices adversely affected the economies of oil-producing 
countries in the Middle East, in particular the Gulf states where 
85% of expatriate Jordanian workers are employed, and this, 
in turn, affected the level of remittances. These feU, accordin^y, 
by 17%, to JD 403.5m. ($l,204m.) in 1985. Althou^ they recov- 
ered to JD 414.5m. ($l,243.5nL) in 1986, they declined to 
JD 317.7m. ($953.1m.) in 1987. The decline in Gulf economies 
also added to the number of the unemployed as workers returned 
from abroad. Remittances rose to JD 335.7m. in 1988, and to 
an estimated JD 470m. in 1989. Statistics issued by the Central 
Bank in May 1993 gave remittances in the years 1990, 1991 
and 1992 as JD 331.8m., JD 306.3m. and JD 573.1m. respec- 
tively. The 1992 total was believed to include a large element 
of d^erred transfers by workers who had returned to Jordan 
from Kuwait in 1991. Total remittances rose to JD 720.7m. in 
1993, JD 763.7m. in 1994, JD 871.7m. in 1995, JD 1,024.0m. in 
1996 and JD 1,031.7m. in 1997. The steady growth reflected the 
reopening of job opportunities for Jordanian nationals in the 
oil-rich Gulf states; in June 1998 the Government gave initial 
approval to the establishment of Jordan’s first private employ- 
ment agen( 7 , specializing in placing applicants in the Gulf. 
Remittances fell back to JD 947.0m. in 1998, but recovered to 
JD 1,035.2m. in 1999. 

In January 1997 Jordan and Iraq signed a protocol covering 
their bilaterd trade in the comingyear. Iraqi petroleum supplies 
to J ordan were to total 25m. barr^ of crude oil and 7m. barrels 
of refined products, the agreed value of these supplies being 
US $611.2^ Within this total, $300m. represented oil supplied 
free of charge, $225m. represent^ payment for Jordanian goods 
and services to be supplied to Iraq, and the remaining $56.2m. 
represented a partial repayment of Iraq’s accumulate debt to 
Jordan. In addition to the goods supplied under the terms of 
the bilateral protocol, Jordanian esqioks to Iraq in 1997 included 
humanitarian suppli^ within the fi:amework of the UN *oil-for- 
food’ programme which came into operation in December 1996. 
In the 180-day phase of the UN programme, Jordanian 
firms obtained UN approval for an estimate $146m. worth of 
humanitarian exports to Iraq. A Jordan-Iraq trade protocol for 
1998 provided for the supply of 4.8m. metric tons of Iraqi 
petroleum and petroleum products (an increase of 12% compart 
with 1997), in exchange for Jordanian goods valued at $255m. 
In July 1998 Jordan and Iraq agreed to resume talks on the 
feasibility of an oil pipeline firrai Haditha in Iraq to the Zarqa 
refinery and Aqaba in Jordan, to transport supines currently 
moved to Jordan by road, and to provide Iraq with a Red Sea 
outlet for its crude oil. Jordan and Iraq reviewed their trade 
protocol for 1999, to provide for the supply of 4.8m. tons of Iraqi 
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crude oil (50% provided free), in exchange for Jordanian goods 
valued at $20()^ The trade protocol was reduced in value in 
line with the decline (at that time) in world oil prices. 

In 1997 Jor^’s exports to Egypt were valued at only 
US $20.3m., and its imports at $36m. In mid-1998 the two 
countries signed an agreement providing for the establishment 
of a firee-trade zone by the year 2005 (a 25% reduction in taxes 
and customs duties talring ^ect in January 1999, to be follow^ 
by a 15% reduction for three years and a 10% reduction over a 
farther tiuree years). In 1998 Jordan’s exports to the USA were 
valued at $353m. ($402m. in 1997) and its imports at $17m. 
($26m. in 1997). Jordan signed two economic agreements with 
the USA in March 1999. The first designate the Jordan 
Gateway as a QIZ (see Manufacturing and Industry, above) and 
the second established a Trade and Investment Framework 
Agreement (TEPA). Jordan and Algeria ratified a 1997 trade 
agreement in 1999 exempting each other’s agricultural and 
i^ustrial products from customs duties. 

In May 1991 Jordan signed its fourth financial co-operation 
protocol with the European Community (now European Union- 
EU), which undertook to provide a totsd of ECU 126m. in devel- 
opment grants and loans over a five-year period from Novemb^ 
1991. Under the three previous protocols, covering the period 
1977-91, Jordan had received a total of ECU 203m.. In April 
1997, following two years of negotiation, Jordanian and EU 
representatives initialled an association agreement providing 
for the progr^sive liberalization of trading arrangements over 
a 12-year period. The agreement was eventually ratified by the 
Jordanian parliament in September 1999 and came into effect 
on 1 January 2000. EU aid equivalent to US $133m. in 2000 
brought the funds allocated to Jordan since the launching in 
1995 of the Euro-Med Partnership (MEDA) programme to 
$498.8m. 

Lengthy negotiations on Jordan’s application for membership 
of the WTO covered in particular Joitkn’s import duty regime 
and aspe^ of Jordanian copyright and patents law that were 
not consistent with prevaiHng international standards. The 
negotiations were successfully conduded in December 1999, and 
Jordan was formally admitted as the 136th member of the WTO 
on 11 April 2000, having reduced its maximum rate of customs 
duty from 35% to 30% on 1 March (in accordance with WTO 
requirements). 

ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

After four consecutive years of slow economic growth, Jordan 
was expected to achieve a modest recovery in 2000, to expand 
its GDP to around 2.5%, and to resume faster growth in 2001, 
althou^ unemplo^ent was likely to remain a serious problem 
given &e popidation structure and the rapid expansion of the 
working-age population. The (government’s renewed commitr 
ment to privatization of the still-extensive state sector, the 
obligations of WTO membership, recent legislation to hbenOize 
and regulate the financial sector, and an easing of monetary 
polioy by the Central Bank firom late 1999 are seen as boosting 
the confidence and opportunities of the private sector and foreign 
investors, as well as providing a stimulus to recovery from 
a fiat ei^rt performance. New investment in tourism and 
information tocology are also expected to contribute to an 
acceleration of medium-term grow^, as are the take-up of 
QIZ facilities allowing duty-fir^ and quota-free access to the 
US market. 
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Statistical Survey 

Source: Department of Statistics, FOB 2015, Amman; teL (6) 5342171; fax. (6; 5333518; e-mail stat@dos.govoo; internet www.do8.gov jo. 


Area and Population 

ABEA, POPULATION AND DENSTIY (East and West Banks) 


Area (sq km) 97,740* 

Population (UN estimates at mid-yearlt 

1996 5.938,000 

1997 6,126,000 

1998 6,304,000 

Density (per sq km) at mid-1998 64.5 


* 37,738 sq miles. 

t Source: UN, World Population Prospects: The 1998 Revision. 
(East Bank only) 


Area (sq km) 

Population (census results) 

10-11 November 1979 .... 
10 December 1994 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Population (official estimates at mid-year) 

1994 

1996 

1996 

Density (per sq km) at mid-1996 . 


* 34,495 sq miles. 

Population (official estimates at 31 December): 4,6(X),000 in 1997; 
4,755,800 in 1998. 


GOVERNORATBS 

(East Bank only; estimated population at 31 December 1998) 



Area 

(sqkm) 

Density 

Population (per sqkm) 

Amman .... 

. . . 8,231 

1,809,800 

219.9 

Irbid .... 

. . . 1,621 

848,300 

523.3 

Zarqa .... 

. . . 4,080 

747,900 

183.3 

Balqa .... 

. . . 1,076 

312,200 

290.1 

Mafraq .... 

. . . 26,435 

219,000 

8.3 

Karas. .... 

. . . 3,217 

191,400 

59.5 

Jarash .... 

. . . 402 

139,800 

347.8 

Madaba. 

. . . 2,008 

121,300 

60.4 

Ajloun .... 

. . . 412 

105,500 

256.1 

Aqaba .... 

. . . 6,583 

95.400 

14.5 

Ma'an .... 

. . . 33,163 

92,700 

2.8 

Tafilah .... 

. . . 2,114 

72,500 

34.3 

Total .... 

. . . 89,342 

4,755,800 

53.2 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS (induding suburbs) 

Population at 31 December 1991: Amman (capital) 965,000; Zarqa 359,000; 
Irbid 216,000; Russeiffi 115,500. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS (East Bank only)* 


Registered 

Registmed 

Registered 

live births 

marriages 

deaths 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate 

(per 

(per 

(per 

Number 1,000) 

Number 1,(X)0) 

Number 1,000) 


1991 . 

. 120,554 

n.a. 

35,926 

37,216 

n.a. 

10,605 

n.a. 

1992 . 

. 125,395 

n.a. 

n.a. 

11320 

iLa. 

1993 . 

. 134,489 

n.a. 

40,391 

n.a. 

11,016 

n.a. 

1994 . 

. 140,444 

34.5 

36,132 

8.9 

12,290 

3.0 

1995 . 

. 141,319 

33.5 

35,501 

8.4 

13,018 

3.1 

1996 . 

. 142,404 

32.6 

34,425 

7.9 

13,302 

3.0 

1997 . 

. 130,633 

28.4 

37,278 

8.1 

13,190 

2.9 

1998 . 

. 133,714 

28.1 

39,376 

8.3 

13,552 

2.8 


• Data are tabulated by year of registration rather than by year of occurs 
rence. Registration (^births and marriages is reported to be complete, 
but death registration is incomplete. Figures e^ude foreigners, but 
indude registered Palestinian reffigees. 

Eapectation of life (years at birth, 1998): Males 68.0; Females 70.0. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION (Jordanians only) 



1990 

1991 

1992 

Agriculture 

38,266 

40348 

44,400 

MiTifng fltiH manufecturing 

53,468 

56356 

61,800 

Electridty and water. 

6,815 

7,176 

6,600 

Construction 

51395 

54,096 

60,000 

Trade 

52,944 

56356 

63,000 

52300 

Transport and communications 

44,557 

48376 

Finandal and insurance services . 

16,774 

17.664 

19,800 

Social and administrative services 

259,478 

269328 

292300 

Tc^tal employed .... 

524,197 

552,000 

600,000 

Unemployed 

106,000 

128,000 

106,000 

Total civilian labour force . 

630,197 

680,000 

706,000 


Source: Ministry of Labour, Annual Report. 


Agriculture 


PRINCIPAL CROPS (East Bank only, *000 metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Wheat 

43 

57 

55 

Barlqy 

45 

43 

45* 

Potatoes 

158 

107 

110 

Olives 

129 

82 

75 

Cabbages 

26 

28 

28t 

Tomatoes 

668 

641 

640 

Cauliflowers 

45 

46 

46 

Pumpkins, and gourds 

39 

51 

54 

Cucumbers a^ jerkins . 

88 

130 

125 

Eggplants (Aubergines) . 

86 

73 

70 

Green peppers 

17 

19 

19t 

Onions (diy) 

80 

52 

53 

Green beans 

27 

22 

21 

Other vegetables 

104 

101 

105 

Watermelons 

81 

77 

70 

Mdons 

9 

15t 

15t 

Grapes 

84 

62 

70t 

Apples 

61 

69 

65 

Oranges 

36 

29 

40 

Tangerines, mandarins. 




and satsumas . 

76 

62 

55 

upd Itmaa .... 

44 

46 

40 

Bananas 

39 

73 

73t 

Other finiits and berries . 

67 

46 

46 

Tobacco (leaves) 

3 

2 

2t 


89,342* 

2,100,019 

2,135,883 

1,959,696 

4,095,579 

4.066.000 

4.215.000 

4.368.000 
48.9 


769 


* Unofficial figure. t FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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LIVESTOCK (East Bank only; ’000 head, year ending September) 

1996 1997 1998 


Horses* 4 4 4 

Mules* 3 3 3 

Asses* 18 18 18 

Cattle 62 62 65* 

Camels* 18 18 18 

Sheep 2,375 2,000 2.000* 

Goats 807 795 795* 


* FAO estimateCs). 

Poultry (million): 22 in 1996; 23 in 1997 (FAO estimate); 23 in 1998. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


UVESTOCE PRODUCTS (East Bank only; *000 metric tons) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Beef and veal 


3 

3 

4* 

Mutton and lamb 


10 

9 

9 

Goat meat . 


3 

3 

3* 

Poultiy meat 


100 

98 

95 

Cows’ milk . 


107 

108 

116 

Sheep’s milk. 


39 

35 

36 

Goats’ milk . 


20 

19 

19* 

Cheese* .... 


4 

4 

4 

Poultiy eggs . 


45 

45 

44* 

Wool: greai^ 


5 

4 

4 

dean* . 


3 

2 

2 

Sheepskins . 

. . . 

1 

1 

1 


* FAO estimate(8). 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Forestry 

ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS (’000 cubic metres, ezduding bark) 

1995 1996 1997 


Industrial wood 4 4 4 

Fuel wood 6 6 7 

Total 10 10 11 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


(metric tons, live weight) 

Fishing 




1995 

1996 

1997 

Freshwater fishes 

. . 350 

350 

350 

Marinefishes 

. . 2 

2 

2 

Total catch. 

. . 352 

352 

352 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


Mining 


(*000 metric tons) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Crude petroleum . 

1.2 

1.5 

1.9 

Phosphate rock 

4,216.5 

4,983.9 

5,424.2 

Potash salts* . . . . 

1,550.3 

1,780.0 

1,766.6 

Salt (unrefined) 

19 

67 

50 


* Figures refer to tbe EtO content 


Industry 


SELECTED PRODUCTS (’000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 



1993 

1994 

1995 

Liquefied petroleum gas . 

127 

126 

138 

Motor spirit (petrd) 

430 

471 

483 

Aviation gasoline .... 

21 

20* 

30 

Kerosene 

237 

222 

215 

Jetftiels 

220 

198 

244 

I^stillate fuel oils .... 

880 

859 

872 

Residual fiiel oils .... 

962 

901 

995 

Lubricating oils ... . 

21* 

24 

28 

Petroleum bitumen (asphalt) 

140 

136 

129 

Nitrogenous fertilizers (a)t . 

85 

135 

n.a. 

Phosphate fertilizers (b)t . 

470 

760 

729 

Potassic fertilizers (c)t . 

822 

930 

ZLa. 

Cement 

3,437 

3,392 

3,415 

Cigarettes (million) 

3,465 

4,191 

3,675 

Electridty (million kWh) 

4,761 

6,076 

5,616 


* Estimated production. 

t Production in terms of (a) nitrogen; (b) phosphoric acid; and (c) potas- 
sium oxide. 

1996 (’000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated): Phosphate fertilizers 
(phosphoric add) 671; Cement 3,512; Cigarettes (million) 4,738, Electridly 
(million kWh) 6,060. 

1997: Electridty (million kWh) 6,276. 

1996: Electridty (million kWh) 6,336. 

Source: mainly UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 


Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
Monetary Units 
1,000 fils = 1 Jordanian dinar (JD). 

Sterling; Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000) 

£1 sterling s JD 1.1118; 

US $1 = 709.0 fils; 

€1 = 644.1 fils; 

JD 100 = £89.95 = $141.04 = €155.25. 

Exchange Rate 

An official mid-point rate of US$1 = 709 fils (JDl = $1.4104) has been 
maintained since October 1995. 


BUDGET (East Bank only; JD million)* 


Revenuet 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Taxation 

976.4 

1,065.3 

979.0 

Taxes on income, profits and 

capital gains .... 

162.4 

173.1 

149.7 

Taxes on property .... 

66.8 

63.4 

69.0 

Taxes on finandal and capital 

transactions .... 

65.3 

61.6 

67.2 

Domestic taxes on goods and 

services 

361.7 

412.2 

407.0 

Excises 

263.6 

310.0 

308.4 

Taxes on international trade and 

transactions 

336.4 

365.0 

298.2 

Import duties .... 

318.7 

336.3 

279.7 

Other current revenue 

354.7 

298.7 

332.8 

Entrepreneurial and property 

income 

272.7 

203.6 

235.6 

Administrative fees and 
charges, non-industrial and 

inddental sales .... 

41.3 

43.9 

48.5 

Capital revenue 

1.6 

2.9 

0.9 

Total 

1,332.6 

1,366.9 

1,312.6 
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Expenditure^ 

1995 

1996 

1997 

General public services . 

97.8 

97.3 

103.4 

Defence 

296.0 

283.3 

301.0 

Public order and safety . 

121.0 

131.6 

139.1 

Education 

227.8 

238.5 

245.1 

Health 

103.7 

150.6 

172.2 

Sodal security and welfare 

246.3 

306.4 

298.9 

Housing and community amenities 

26.0 

43.1 

34.1 

Recreational, cultural and 

religious afi&drs and services 

31.5 

39.4 

35.3 

Economic affairs and services . 

179.5 

217.7 

146.4 

Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 

hunting 

65.7 

71.3 

63.7 

Transport and communications . 

60.9 

71.2 

63.7 

Other purposes 

141.9 

159.0 

206.4 

Interest payments .... 

132.7 

153.4 

200.9 

Sub-total§ 

1,471.6 

1,666.9 

1,681.9 

Acijustment 

- 

- 

— 

Total 

1,471.6 

1,666.9 

1,681.9 


* Figures represent a consolidation of the Current, Capital and Develop- 
ment Flan Budgets of the central Government The data the 

operations of the Health Security Fund and of other government 
with individual budgets. 

t Excluding grants received from abroad (JD million): 182.8 <current 175.4, 
capital 7.4) in 1995; 219.9 (current 216.0, capital 3.9) in 1996; 205.0 
(current 202.0, capital 3.1) in 1997. 

t Excluding lending minus repayments (JD million): -5.4 in 1995; -13.8 
in 1996; -0.9 in 1997. 

§ Comprising (in JD million): current expenditure 1,187.9 in 1995; 1,333.7 
in 1996; 1,399.1 in 1997; capital expenditure 2^.6 in 1995; 333.2 in 
1996; 282.8 in 1997. 

Source: IMF, Government Finance Statietics Yearbook. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (US $ million at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Gold* 

200.7 

204.3 

120.0 

IMF special drawing rij^ts 

0.2 

0.8 

0.3 

Foreign exchange .... 

24200.1 

1,749.6 

2,628.8 

Total 

2,401.0 

1,954.7 

2,749.1 

* National valuation. 




Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics, 



MONEY SUPPLY (JD million at 31 December) 




1997 

1998 

1999 

Currenpy outside banks . 

987.6 

952.8 

1,106.6 

Demand deposits at commercial 




banks 

636.1 

648.8 

659.8 

Total money (incL others) 

1,626.1 

1,612.9 

1,774.6 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 



COST OF LIVING (Consumer Price Index; base: 1990 a 100) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Food (ind. beverages) 

136.1 

144.1 

150.9 

Fuel and li^t 

126.0 

130.0 

134.9 

Clothing (ind. footwear) . 

167.0 

151.4 

155.0 

Rent 

122.1 

122.8 

128.2 

All items (ind. others) . 

131.2 

135.1 

141.2 


Source: ILO, Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS (East Bank only, JD million at current prices) 


Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Government final consumption 

expenditure 

Private final consumption 

1,2041 

1,316.8 

1,365.0 


expenditure 

3,252.2 

3,451.1 

3,689.5 

Increase in stocks .... 

52.1 

-3.3 

36.6 

Gross fixed capital formation . 

1,445.3 

1,325.1 

1,182.9 

Total domestic expenditure 

5,953.7 

6,089.7 

6,273.0 

Exports of goods and services 

2,597.2 

2,532.8 

2,615.7 

Lees Imports of goods and services 

3,839.9 

3,676.7 

3,608.7 

GDP in purdiasers* values 

4,711.0 

4,94S^ 

5,180.0 

GDP at constant 1985 prices 

2,729.6 

2,764.5 

2,824.9 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics 



Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity (provisional) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Agriculture, hunting, finrestiy and 




fiehing 

197.2 

213.3 

232.9 

Mining ftT>8 quanying 

102.4 

12ai 

153.6 

Manu&ctuiing 

561.4 

618.7 

688.6 

Electridty, gas and water. 

840 

90.8 

98.2 

Construction 

300.2 

327.8 

341.1 

Trade, restaurants and hotels. 
Transport, storage and 

377.0 

423.3 

480.1 

i^mTwnnirfltiftna .... 

Finance, insurance, real estate 

494.0 

531.7 

691.8 

and busineas services . 

658.6 

706.6 

766.8 

Government services . 

Other community, social and 

671.2 

732.9 

792.7 

personal services .... 
Private non-profit services to 

110.6 

121.9 

138.3 

households 

47.0 

51.8 

56.6 

Domestic services of househdds 

6.0 

6.4 

7.0 

Sub-total 

3,609.6 

3,952.3 

4,347.7 

Less Imputed bank service diarge 

73.9 

79.2 

87.3 

GDP at fSactor cost .... 

3,535.7 

3,873.1 

4,260.4 

Indirect taxes 1 

Less Subsidies J 

665.6 

781.5 

886.3 

GDP in purchasers’ values 

4,201.3 

4,654.6 

5,146.7 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (US $ million) 

1996 

1997 

1998 


Exports of goods f.o.b. 

1316.9 

1,835.5 

1,802.4 

Imports of goods £.o.b. 

-3318.1 

-3,648.5 

-3,403.9 

Trade balance 

-2,001.1 

-1,813.0 

-1,60L6 

Exports of services .... 

1346.3 

1,736.8 

1,825.1 

Imports of services .... 

-1397.7 

-1,537.2 

-1,783.8 

Balance on goods and services 

-1,752.6 

-1,613.4 

-1,560.2 

Other income received 

111.7 

248.2 

306.9 

Other income paid .... 

-412.7 

-457.0 

-446.0 

Balance on goods, services and 
income 

-2,053.6 

- 1322.1 

-1,69&3 

Current transfers received 

1,970.2 

2,096.1 

1,984.3 

Current transfers paid 

-138.5 

-244.6 

-271.9 

Current balance .... 

-221.9 

29.3 

14.1 

Capital account (net) . 

157.7 

163.8 

81.1 

Direct investment abroad. 

43.3 

— 


Direct investment firom abroad 

15.5 

360.9 

310.0 

Other investment assets . 

-5.9 

16.4 

-80.3 

Other investment liabilities . 

181.0 

-136.0 

-407.1 

Net errors and omissions . 

-357.9 

-160.8 

-454.0 

Ovwall balance .... 

-188.2 

274.6 

-636.1 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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Statistical Survey 


External Trade 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES (distribution by SITC, US $ million) 


Imports c.i.f. 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Food and live animalfl 

586.2 

598.2 

967.4 

Crude materials (inedible) except 
fliels 

102.4 

130.0 

130.7 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. . 

430.2 

480.0 

526.4 

Crude petr^um .... 

332.5 

356.7 

n.a. 

Animal and vegetable oils and &ts 

118.1 

135.1 

103.9 

Chemicals 

400.6 

453.3 

464.2 

Basic manufactures .... 

618.4 

719.2 

722.8 

Machinery and transport 
equipment 

859.1 

905.7 

1,1141 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
artides 

217.0 

210.0 

220.2 

Total (inch others) .... 

3,380.9 

3,696.1 

4,292.7 


Exports f.o.b. 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Natural caldum phosphates . 

143.7 

150.5 

179.0 

Natural potassic salts, crude . 

132.5 

173.5 

177.2 

Chemicals 

375.5 

431.1 

467.0 

Fertilizers 

127.5 

161.4 

nn. 

Cement 

39.1 

42.2 

68.5 

Vegetables, fruit and nuts 

95.4 

97.3 

116.7 

Basic manufactures . . . . 

83.8 

96.7 

109.1 

Machinery and transport 
equipment 

56.4 

65.5 

345 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles 

67.9 

68.9 

72.1 

Total (ind. others) . . . . 

1,136.1 

1,433.3 

1,466.6 


Sources: Central Bank of Jordan and IMF, Jordan -Statiaticcd Appendix 
(March 1997). 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
(countries of consignment, US $ million) 


Imports c.i.£ 


1994 

1995 

1996* 

Argentina 


16.1 

48.0 

140 

Australia 


29.8 

40.1 

108.2 

Bahrain 


22.3 

40.4 

28.6 

Belgium-Luxembourg 


100.6 

74.2 

61.8 

Brazil 


37.7 

52.6 

66.7 

China, People's Republic . 


89.5 

84.2 

89.7 

Egypt 


43.0 

46.2 

93.0 

France 


159.0 

170.0 

210.5 

Germany 


263.9 

311.6 

341.6 

India 


56.7 

69.5 

74.3 

Indonesia 


35.2 

54.8 

50.9 

Iraq 


417.1 

451.3 

506.6 

Italy 


199.2 

198.0 

251.6 

Japan 


134.0 

130.5 

179.0 

Korea, Republic .... 


83.4 

109.6 

133.0 

Lebanon 


25.8 

42.5 

51.6 

Malaysia 


948 

107.8 

85.6 

Netherlands 


129.0 

102.1 

116.4 

PjMWflTliM 


39.4 

30.7 

47.1 

Russia 


243 

43.9 

51.2 

Saudi Arabia .... 


102.4 

130.4 

129.1 

Spain 


64.4 

58.1 

48.1 

Switzerland 


34.8 

67.7 

63.1 

Syria 


69.1 

78.4 

140.3 

Turkey 


90.0 

127.0 

152.3 

Ukraine 


71.2 

55.4 

33.7 

United Kingdom .... 


172.9 

177.7 

187.7 

USA 


332.9 

343.2 

415.9 

Total (ind. others) . 


3,382.3 

3,696.4 

4,292.7 


* Source: Central Bank of Jordan. 


Exports f.o.b. 



1993 

1994 

1995 

Bahrain 



20.6 

23.0 

21.6 

China, People's Republic . 



24.1 

12.0 

19.6 

France 



21.2 

35.5 

30.3 

India 



95.1 

126.5 

162.9 

.... 



54.4 

40.0 

39.2 

Iran 



14.4 

6.4 

27.9 

Iraq 



139.1 

166.0 

301.7 

Italy 



10.6 

16.4 

28.9 

Japan 



14.2 

18.3 

19.1 

Korea, Republic . 



10.9 

20.8 

18.6 

Lebanon 



27.7 

29.2 

39.0 

Malaysia .... 



16.2 

18.9 

21.2 

Netherlands .... 



16.4 

19.1 

25.9 

Philippines .... 



4.6 

5.6 

21.5 

Qatar 



14.7 

13.3 

147 

Russia 



37.1 

8.8 

8.2 

Saudi Arabia 



123.7 

110.5 

108.2 

Sudan 



8.9 

16.1 

18.4 

I^yria 



36.1 

49.8 

63.2 

Turkey 



20.3 

16.7 

30.4 

United Arab Emirates 



48.1 

68.8 

67.2 

United Kingdom . 



44.0 

27.1 

20.6 

USA 



38.3 

47.5 

68.3 

Yemen 



17.2 

11.1 

15.8 

Total (ind. others) . 



1,245.8 

1,424.3 

1,768.9 


Source (unless otherwise indicated): UN, International Trade Statietice 
Yearbook. 


Transport 


RAILWAYS (traffic) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Passenger-km (million) . 

Freight ton-km (million) . 

2 

676 

1 

698 

1 

736 

Source: UN, Statietical Yearbook. 




ROAD TRAFFIC (motor vehides in use at 31 December) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Passenger cars 

Buses and coaches .... 

Lorries and vans 

Motorcydes and mopeds . 

180,463 

6,943 

63,163 

384 

188,238 

7,604 

69,090 

368 

213,874 

10,309 

68,844 

369 



Source: IRF, World Road Statietice. 


SHIPPING 


Merchant Fleet (registered at 31 December) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Number of vessels 

. . 4 

7 

10 

Displacement (grt) 

. . 40,829 

42,799 

42,100 

Source: Lloyd's Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statietice. 


International Sea-borne Frei^t Traffic COOO metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Goods loaded 

. . 7,396.4 

7,634.8 

7,310.3 

Goods unloaded . 

. . 4,612.5 

4,778.3 

5,333.7 
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CIVIL AVIATION (trsffic on schodulod servicos) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Kilometres fiown (nuUion) 

36 

38 

42 

Pessengers carried COOO) . 

1,220 

1,270 

1,299 

Passenger-km (million) . 

4.156 

4,395 

4,750 

Total ton-km (million) 

627 

695 

731 

Sources: Jordan Civil Aviation Authorily and Royal Jordanian Airline. 
1997: Passengers carried HQOO) 1,187. 


Tourism 

ARRIVALS BY NATIONAUTY (*000)* 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Egyirt .... 


808.3 

600.S 

378.4 

Iraq 


187.0 

264.5 

327B 

Israel .... 


121.2 

125.6 

119.3 

Kuwait .... 


47.6 

55.5 

82.2 

Lebanon 


67.8 

59.5 

63.1 

Saudi Arabia 


459.1 

477.8 

608h 

Syria .... 


688.7 

717.1 

946.6 

Turkey .... 


100.0 

90.8 

91.2 

USA ... . 


86.1 

85.8 

876 

Total (incL others) . 


3,163.6 

3,067.9 

3,303.1 


* Including pilgrims and excursionistB (same-day viaitora). Tlie total 
number of tourist amvals (in *000) was: 1,102.8 in 1996; 1,127.0 in 1997; 
1,256.4 in 1998. 

Source: World Tourism Organization, Yearbook of Tourism Statistics. 
Tonzism receipts (US $ million): 743.4 in 1996; 773.8 in 1997; 852.6 
in 1998. 

Source: Ministry of Tourism and Antupiities. 


Statistical Survey, Directory 

Communications Media 


(East Bank only) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Radio receivers (’000 in use) 

1,265 

1,350 

1,600 

Television receivers COOO in use) . 

405 

430 

480 

Telephones (*000 mAin lines in 

use)* 

817.3 

328.3 

356.2 

Tdefox stations (*000 in use)*^. 

31 

32 

32 

Mobile telephones (8ub8crib6r8)t . 

1,446 

11,600 

n.a. 

Book production: titles 

n.a. 

465 

511 

Daily newspapers: 

Number of titles .... 

4 

4 

4 

Average circulation (*000 copies) 

250 

250 

250 

Non-daily newspapers: 

Number of titles .... 

21 

34 

41 

Average circulation (*000 copies) 

60 

90 

95 


1997 (*000 in use): Radio receivers 1,660; Television receivera 500; Tele- 
phones (*000 main lines in use) 404.3*. 

* Source: Jordanian Department of Statistics. 

t Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook (data on telefax stations are estimates). 
Source (unless otherwise indicated): UNESCO, Statistical Yearboaik. 


Education 


(East Bank, 1997/98 unless otherwise indicated) 



Sdiools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Pre-primary 

932 

3,346 

69,425 

Priinaiy 

2,623 

45,367 

1,121,866 

SecQndmy. general .... 

n.a. 

8,616* 

116,307 

Secondary: vocational 

n.a. 

2,306* 

89,701 

Hi^iert 

n.a. 

6,276 

112,959 

of which universitiee 

n.a. 

8,982 

89,010 


*1995/96 figure. 

1 199^7 figures. 

Source: mainly UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 
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The Constitution 

The revised Constitution was approved by King Talal I on 1 Jan- 
uary 1952. 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan is an independent, indivisible 
sovereign state. Its official religion is Islam; its offid^ language 
Arabic. 


BIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

There is to be no discrimination between Jordanians on account of 
race, religion or langm^. Work, education and equal opportunities 
shall be afforded to all as &r as is possible. Toe freedom of the 
individual is guaranteed, as are his dwelling and property. No 
Jordanian ahaii be exiled. Labour ghall be made compulse^ only in 
a national emergency, or as a result of a conviction; conditions, 
hours worked and allowances are under the protection of the state. 

The Press, and aU opinions, are free, except under martial law. 
Societies can be fisrme^ within the law. Scho^ may be established 
freely, but they must follow a recognized curriculum and educational 
policy. Elementary education is free and compulsoiy. All religions 
are tolerated. Every Jordanian is eligible for public office, and 
choices are to be made by merit only. Power belo^ to the people. 

THE LEGISLATIVE POWER 

Legislative power is vested in the N ational Assembly and the King. 
The National Assembly consists of two houses: the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 


THE SENATE 

The number of Senators is one-half of the number of members of 
the House of Representatives. Senators must be unrelated to the 
King, over 40, and are chosen from present and past Prime Mimsters 
and ministers, past Ambassadors or Ministers Plenipotentiary, past 
Presidents of ue House of Representatives, past Presidents and 
members of the Court of Cassation and of the Civil and ShcarVa 
Courts of Appeal, retired officers of the rank of General and above, 
former memners of the House of Representatives who have been 
elected twice to that House, etc — They may not hold puNic office. 
Senators are appointed for four yem. They may be reappointed. 
The President m the Senate is appointed for two years. 

THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATTVES 

The members of the House of Representatives are dected by secret 
ballot in a general direct election and retain their mandate for four 
years. General elections take ijlace during the four months preceding 
the end of the term. The Ptesident of the House is electea by secret 
ballot each year by the Representatives. Representatives must be 
Jordanians of over 30, they must have a dean record, no active 
business interests, and are debarred from public office, dose rela- 
tives of the Rjng are not dimble. If the House of Representatives is 
dissolved, the new House dial! assemble in extraordinazv session 
not more than four months after the date of dissolution. The new 
House cannot be dissolved for the same reason as the last 

GENERAL PROVISIONS FOE THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The summons the National Assembly to its ordinary session 
on 1 November eadi year. This date can be postponed by the Eng 
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for two months, or he can dissolve the Assembly before the end of 
its three months* session. Alternative^, he can extend the session 
up to a total period of six months. Each session is opened by a 
speech from the throne. 

Decisions in the House of Representatives and the Senate are 
made by a msgoiity vote. The quorum is two-thirds of the total 
number of members in each House. When the voting concerns the 
Constitution, or conjBklence in the Council of Ministm, *the votes 
shall be taken by calling the members by name in a loud voice*. 
Sessions are public, thou& secret sessions can be held at the request 
of the Government or of nve members. Complete freedom of speech, 
within the rules of either House, is allowed. 

The Prime Minister places proposals before the House of Represen- 
tatives; if accepted there, tiiey are referred to the Senate and finally 
sent to the Ei^ for con&mation. If one house rejects a law while 
the other accepts it, a joint session of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate is called, and a decision made by a two-thirds 
majority. If the King withholds his approval from a law, he returns 
it to the Assembly within six montns with the reasons for his 
dissent; a joint session of the Houses then makes a decision, and if 
the law is accepted by this decision it is promul^ted. The Budget 
is submitted to the National Assembly one month before the begm- 
ning of the fiTianrifll year. 


THE KING 

The throne of the Hashemite Kingdom devolves by male descent in 
the dynasty of King Abdullah ibn al-Hussein. The King attains his 
m£uority on his eignteenth lunar year; if the throne is inherited by 
a minor, the powers of the King are exercised by a Regent or a 
Council of Regrai^. If the King, through illness or absence, cannot 
perform his duties, his powers are given to a Deputy, or to a Council 
of the Throne. This Deputy, or Cound^ may be appointed by Iradas 
(decrees) by the King, or, if he is incapable, by the Council of 
Ministers. 

On his accession, the King takes the oath to respect and observe 
the provisions of the Constitution and to be loyal to the nation. As 
Head of State he is immune from aU liability or responsibility. He 
approves laws and promulgates them. He declares war, condudes 
peace and signs treaties; treaties, however, must be ^proved by 
the National Assembly. The King is Commander-in-Cmef of the 
navy, the army and the air force. He orders the holding of elections; 
convenes, inaugurates, acfioums and prorogues the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Prime hunister is appointed by him, as are the 
President and members of the Senate. Militaiy and ranks are 
also granted, or withdrawn, by the King. No death sentence is 
carriM out until he has confirmed it 


MINISTERS 

The Council of Ministers consists of the Prime Minister, President 
of the Council, and of his ministers. Ministers are forbidden to 
become members of any compai^, to receive a salary from any 
company, or to partidpate in any nnandal act of trade. Tlie Council 
of Ministers is entrusted with the conduct of all affairs of state, 
internal and external. 

The Council of Ministers is responsible to the House of Representa- 
tives for matters of general foacy. Ministers may speak in either 
House, and, if they are memoers of one House, they may also vote 
in that House. Votes of confidence in the Council are cast in the 
House of Representatives, and dedded by a two-thirds majority. If 
a vote of *no confidence* is returned, the ministers are Muna to 
resign. Every newly-formed Council of Ministers must present its 
programme to the House of Representatives and ask for a vote of 
confidence. The House of Representatives can impeach ministers, 
as it impeaches its own members. 


AMENDMENTS 

Two amendments were passed in November 1974 giving the Ring 
the ri^t to dissolve the Senate or to take away membenrship firom 
any of its members, and to postpone general elections for a period 
not to exceed a year, if there are circumstances in which the Council 
of Ministers feels that it is impossible to Imld elections. A further 

indefinitely. In 1984 two am^^ei^^^^^e passed, 

allowing elections In any part of the counti^ where it is possible to 
hold them* (effectively, only the East Bank) and empoweringthe 
National Assembly to elect deputies from the Israeli-held West 
Bank. 


The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

King Abdullah ibn al-Hussein (succeeded to the throne on 7 Feb- 
ruary 1999). 


CABINET* 

(September 2000) 

Prime Minister and Minister of Defence: Eng. Aii Abu abt 
Raoheb. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior: Dr 
AWAD mLEIFAT. 

D^uty Prime Minister and Minister of State for Cabinet 
Affoirs: Dr Saleh Irsheidat. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Justice: Faris an- 
Nabulsi. 

D^uty Prime Minister and Minister of State for Economic 
Afoiirs: Dr Muhaaoiad al-Halaiqa. 

Minister of Awq^ (Religious Endowments) and Islamic 
Affoirs: Dr Abd as-Salam al-Abbadl 
Minister of Health: Dr Tabiq Suheqiat. 

Minister of Foreign Affoirs: Abd al-Ilah al-Khatib. 

Minister of Tourism and Antiquities: Aqel Beltaji. 

Minister of Finance: Dr Michel Marto. 

Minister of Labour: Em al-Fayez. 

Minister of Public Works and Housing: Eng. Hosni Abu Gheida. 
Minister of Touth and Sports: SAm Shuqum. 

Minister of Energy and Mineral Resources: Eng. Wau Sabrl 
Minister of Information: Dr Tales ab-Rifai. 

Minister of Education: Dr Khalid Touqan. 

Minister of Municipal, Rural and Environmental Affoirs: Abd 
ab-Rahimal-Aeour. 

Minister of Culture: Mahmoud al-Kayed. 

Minister of Agriculture: Zuheib Zannouneh. 

Minister of Industry and Trade: Wasif Azab. 

Minister of Planning: Jawadal-Hadd. 

Minister of Water and Irrigation: Eng. Hatim al-Halawani. 
Minister of Transport: Muhammad al-Kalaldeh. 

Minister of Social Development: Tamam al-Ghoul. 

Minister of Post and Telecommunications: Dr Fawwaz Hatim 
AZ-Z lTBI. 

Minister of State: Dr Adel AsH-SHBEmAH. 

Minister of State for Administrative Development: Dr 
Muhabimad Dhuneibat. 

Minister of State for Parliamentary Afifoirs: Yousuf ad-Dalabih. 
Minister of State for Legal Affoirs: Daifallah Salem al-Masaidah. 

* The Head of Intel^nce and the Governor of the Central Bank 
also have full TninigtArifll status. 

MINISTRIES 

Office of the Prime MinisteR FOB 1577, 35216, Amman; tel. (6) 
4641211; fSax (6) 4687420; e-mail pmio@pm.gov.jo; internet www 
.pm.gov. jo. 

Ministry of Agriculture: FOB 961042, Amman; tel. (6) 5686151; 
fax (6) 5686310; e-mail agri@moa.gov jo; internet www.moa.gov jo. 
Ministry of Awqaf (Religious Endowments) and Islamic 
Affoirs: FOB 659, Ami^ tel. (6) 5666141; fox (6) 5602254. 
Ministry of Culture: FOB 6140, Amman; tel. (6) 5604701; fox 
(6) 5622214. 

Ministry of Defence: FOB 1577, Amman; tel. (6) 5644361. 
Ministry of Development Affoirs: FOB 1577, Amman; teL (6) 
4644361; fox (6) 4648825. 

Ministry of Education: FOB 1646, Amman 11118; tel. (6) 5607181; 
fiu (6) 5666019; e-mail mo6@amra.nic.gDV jo. 

Ministry of Energy and Mineral Resources: FOB 140027, 
Amman; tel. (6) 5817900; fax (6) 5818336; e-mail memi@Bmra.nic 
.govjo; internet www.mc.gov jo^emr/memrJitml. 

Ministiw of Finanoe: FOB 85, Amman 11118; tel. (6) 4636321; fox 
(6) 4618528; e-mail webmastei@mof.govjo; internet www.mof 
.govjo. 

Ministry of Foreign Affoirs: FOB 35217, Amman 11180; tel. (6) 
5642359; fox (6) 5648825. 

Ministry of Health: FOB 86, Amman; teL (6) 5666131; fox (6) 
5688373. 

IVfinistry of Industry and Trade: FOB 2019, Amman; tel. (6) 
6607191; fox (6) 6603721. 

Ministry of Information: FOB 1794, Amman; tel. (6) 4641467; 
fox (6) 4648825. 

Ministry of the Interior: FOB 100, Amman; tel. (6) 4653533; fox 
(6) 5606908. 
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Bfinistty of Justice: POB 6040, Anunan; teL (6) 4653533; fax (6) 
4629949; e-mail moj@amnuuc.gov Jo. 

Miiiistcy of Labour: POB 9052, Amman; tel. (6) 5607481; &s 
(6) 5667193. 


Ministry of Flamiiiffi POB 565, Amman 11118; teL (6) 4644466; 

(6) 4649341; e-mail mop@iniop.gov jo; internet www.mop.gov jo. 
Ministry of Post and Telecommiuiioations: POB 9903, Amman 
11191; t^. (6) 5858883; fax (6) 5858882; e-mail tdp@gQv.com.jo. 
Ministry of Public Works and Hous^ POB 1220, Amman; tel. 
(6) 5850470; &x (6) 5857590; e-mail 2nhpw@amra.nic.govjo. 
Ministry of Social Development: POB 6720, Amman; tel. (6) 
5931391; fax (6) 5931518. 


Ministry of Tourism and Antimiities: POB 224, Amman 11118; 
tel. (6) 4642311; fax (6) 4648465; e-mail tourism<Smota.govjo; 
internet wwwjnota.gov jo. 

Ministrv of Transport: POB 35214, Amman; tel. f6) 5518111; fax 
(6) 5527233; e-mail motl@go.com jo. 

Ministry of Water and Irrigation: Amman; tel. (6) 5689400: fax 
(6) 5642520. 


Legislature 

MAJLIS AL-IJMMA 
(National Assembly) 

Senate 

The Senate (House of Notables) consists of 40 members, appointed 
by the King. A new Senate was appointed by the King on 22 
Novemb€Tl997. 

Speaken Abd al-Hadi al-Majall 

House of Representatives 
General Election, 4 November 1997* 


Party/Group Seats 


Pro-Govemmentt 60 

Independent nationalists and leftists 10 

Independent Islamists 8 

National Constitutional Party (NCP) 2 

Total 80 


Speaken Saed Hayel as-Sbour. 

*Th6 1997 general election was boycotted by all the principal 
opposition parties in Jordan, including the Islamic Action Front 
(which had emerged as the largest single parly in the House of 
Representatives after the 1993 elections), 
t Exduding NCP. 

Political Organizations 

Political parties were banned before the elections of July 1963. 
In l^ptember 1971 King Hussein announced the formation of a 
Jordanian National Union, whi^ was the only legal political organ- 
ization. Communists, Marxists and *other advocates of imported 
ideologies* were ineligible for membership. In March 1972 the on^- 
ization was renamedtiie Arab National Union. In April 1974 King 
Hussein dissolved the executive committee of the Arab National 
Union, and accepted the resignation of the Secreta^-GeneraL In 
February 1976 the Cabinet approved a law abolishing Ibe Union, 
member^p of which was about 100,000. A royal commission was 
appointed in April 1990 to draft a National C/harter, one feature of 
which was the legalization of political parties. In. January 1991 
King Hussein approved the National Chcuter, which formally 
endorsed in June, m July 1992 the House of Representatives adopted 
draft iflgiBlAtiftTi which formally permitted the establishment of 
political parties, subj^ to certain conditions. In the same month a 
joint session of the Seriate and the House of Repres^tatives was 
convened to debate amendments to the new legislation, proposed 
by the Senate. The political parties which achieved repre^ntation 
in the general election of November 1993 were: the Islamic Action 
Front (Sec.-Gen. Dr Abd al-Latip Arabiyat; Dep. Sec.-Gen. Hamzeh 
Mansur); al-Mustaqbal; the Jordanian Arab Socialist Baath Party 
(Sec.-Gen. Mahmoud al-Ma’ayttah); al-Yakatha; al-^d; the Jordan 
National Alliance; the Jordan People’s Democratic Party (Leader 
Taysiraz-Zabri); the Jor^ Social Democratic Psuty, and the Jord- 
anian Arab Democratic Party. In May 1997 nine centre parties, 
induding Pledge the Jor£ui National Alliance, announced that 
they hadf united to form the National Constitytional Party (NCP), 
which became Jordan’s largest political groupir^. The formation of 
the NCP, together with the establishment in 1996 of the Unionist 


Arab Democratic Party (a coalition of three leftist parties), reduced 
the total number of political partly firom ^ to 14. In Ji^ 1997 
the establishment of a new Jordanian political party, the Popular 
Democratic Pan-Arab Movement, was announcea. In May 19^ the 
Popular Participation Bloc was established to contest tlm mumcipal 
elections, held m July, it was a new gouping of 13 lefti^ Baati^ 
and pan-Arab parties. The formation of two new political parties 
was announced in late 1999: the New Gmierations Party (centrist 
green party; Leader Z.AHI Karim) and the Jorda ni an Arab New 
Dawn rarty. 

Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN JORDAN 

Algeria: 3rd Circle, Jabal Amman; tel. (6) 5641271; Ambassador: 
Abderrahman Shrayyet. 

Australia: POB 35201, Amman 11180; tel. (6) 5930246; fax (6) 
5932160; e-mail ausemb@nets.com jo; Ambassador: IanW. Rubsell. 
Austria: POB 830795, 36 Mithqal al-Fayez St Jabal Amman 11183; 
tel. r6) 4644635; &x (6) 4612725; e-mail austemb@|go.comjo; 
Ambassador Dr Philipp Hoyos. 

Bahrain: Amman; tel. (6) 5664148; Ambassador Ibrahim Au 
Ibrahim. 

BeLgiuin: POB 942, Amman 11118; teL (6) 5675683; fax (6) 5697487; 
Ambassador Gunx) CouRTOis. 

Bosnia anil Herzegovina: POB 850836, Amman 11185; teL (6) 
5856921; fax (6) 5856923; Charge d’affaires: Ibrahim EfendiO. 
Brazil: POB 5497, Amman 11183; teL (6) 4642183; fax (6) 4641328; 
e-znml jorbrem@go.comjo; Ambassador Sergio HEimiQUE Nabuco de 
Castro. 

Bulgaria: POB 950578, Al-Mousel St 7, Amman 11195; teL (6) 
5699391; fax (6) 5699393; Ambassador (vacant). 

Canada: POB 815403, Pearl of Shmeisani Bldg, Shmeisani, 
Amman; tel. (6) 5666124; fax (6) 5689227; Ambassador: Michael 
J. Molloy. 

Chile: POB 830663, 71 Suez St, Abdoun, Amman 11183; teL (6) 
5923360; fax (6) 5924263; e-mail ediilqio@go.comjo; Chaigd 
d’affaires: Roberto Alvarez. 

China, People’s Republic: Shmeisani, Amman; tel. (6) 5666139; 
Ambassador IjuBaolai. 

Denmark: POB 222, 24 Sharif Abd-al Hamid Sharaf St, Shmeisani, 
Amman 11118; teL (6) 5603703; fax (6) 5672170; e-mail dancona@ 
kawar.com jo; Ambassador Ole Wohlers Olsen. 

Egypt: POB 35178, Qurtuba St, Between 4th-5th Circle, Jabal 
Amman; tel. (6) 5605175; Ambassador HaniRiad AuSuuyman. 
France: POB 5348, Jabal Amman; tel. (6) 4641273; fax (6) 4659606; 
e-mail amba&@^oinnetcomjo; internet www.ambafrance.orgjo; 
Ambassador Bernard Emi£. 

Germany: POB 183, Benghazi St, Jabal Amman; tel. (6) 5930351; &x 
(6) 5932887; e-mail germemb@go.comjo; Ambassador Dr Martin 
SCHNEUER. 

Greece: POB 35069, Jabal Amman; teL (6) 5672331; fax (6) 5696591; 
Ambassador TheodorosN. Pantzaris. 

Holv See: POB 142916, Amman 11814; teL (6) 5929934; fax (6) 
5929931; e-mail nuntius@aoLconLjo; Apostolic Nuncio: Most Rev. 
Giuseppe Lazzabotto, Titular Archbishop of Numana. 

Hungary: POB 3441, Amman 11181; teL (6) 5925614; fax (6) 
5930836; (}harg4 d’AffiEiires: Dr AttialSzanto. 

India: FOB 2168, 1st Cirde, Jabal Amman; teL (6) 4622098; fax (6) 
4659540; e-mail <mdembj’o@fizstnetcomjo>; Ambassador H^ 
Charan Singh Dhody. 

Indonesia: POB 811784, South Um-Uthaina, 6th Cirde, Amman; 
teL (6) 5513232; fax (6) 5528380; e-mail amman96(§!gD.comjo; 
Ambassador EddySumantel 

Iran: POB 173, Jabal Amman; tel. (6) 5641281; Ambassador G. 
Ansabi. 

Iraq: POB 2025, 1st Cirde, Jabal Amman; tel. (6) 5639331; Ambas- 
sador Nori al-Wayes. 

IsraehPOB 950866, Amman 11195; teL (6)5524680; £ax(6) 5524689; 
e-mail iBrem@go.com jo; Ambassador Dr (IdedEran. 

Italy FOB 9800, Jabal Luweibdeh, Amman; tel. (6) 4638185; fsx (6) 
4659730; e-mail italembl^.comjo; int ernet www 
.italembamman.org; Ambassador ISefano Jedrkiewicz. 

Ja^ POB 2835, Jabal Amman; tel. (6) 5672486; fu (6) 5672006; 
Aznbassador KoichiMatsumoto. 

Korea, Democratic Peoi^’s Republic: Amman; teL (6) 5666349; 
Ambassador Choe Gwang Rae. 

Korea, Republic: POB 3060, Amman 11181; teL (6) 5930745; fax (6) 
59302^; e-mail dn)rea@go.comjo; Ambassador Lee Kyung-Wcx>. 
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Kuwait: FOB 2107, Jabal Amman; tel. (6) 5641235; Ambassador 
FaysalMeseia’an. 

Lebanon: FOB 811779, 2nd Circle, Jabal Amman 11181; tel. (6) 
5641381; fax (6) 5929111; Ambassador: Dr William Habeb. 

Morocco: Jabal Amman; teL (6) 5641451; Charge d’affaires: Salem 
Fankhabash-Shanfari. 

Norway FOB 830510, 25 Damascus St, Abdoun, Amman; tel. (6) 
5931646; fax (6) 5931650; e-mail noremb@abn.com.jo; Ambassador 
JanG. J0LLE. 

Oman: Amman; tel. (6) 5661131; Ambassador Khamis bin Hamad 
al-Batashi. 

Pakistan: FOB 1232, Amman; tel. (6) 4638352; fax (6) 4611633; 
Ambassador Tabiq Fatemi. 

Poland: FOB 2124, 3rd Circle, 1 Mai Zayadeh St, Jabal Amman; 
tel. (6) 4637153; fax (6) 4618744; e-mail polemb@noLcomjo; Charg4 
d’affaires: MariuszWo2niak. 

Qatar: Amman; tel. (6) 5644331; Ambassador: Sheikh Abd al- 
Rahman bin Jassim al-Abd al-Rahman ath-Thani. 

Romania: FOB 2869, 21 Abdullah Bin Massoud St, Shmeisani, 
Amman; tel. (6) 5667738; fax (6) 5684018; Ambassador Iqan Aqaf- 
ICIOAIA. 

Russia: Amman; tel. (6) 5641158; Ambassador Aleksandr Vladi- 
mirovich Saltanov. 

Saudi Arabia: FOB 2133, 5th Circle, Jabal Amman; tel. (6) 
5644154; Ambassador: Abdullah Sudeiri. 

South Africa: FOB 851508, Sweifieh 11185, Amman; tel. (6) 
5921194; fax (6) 5920080; Ambassador: Dr V. T. Zulu. 

Spain: Zahran St, FOB 454, Jabal Amman; teL (6) 4614166; fax (6) 
4614173; Ambassador: EuDAiiX)MiRAPEKMABTfNEZ. 

Sri Lanka: FOB 830731, Amman; tel. (6) 5820611; fax (6) 5820615; 
e-mail lankaemb<S^.com.jo. 

Sudan: Jabal Amman; t^ (6) 5624145; Ambassador Ahmad Diab. 
Sweden: FOB 830536, 4th Circle, Jabal Amman; teL (6) 5931177; 
fSsx (6) 5930179; e-mail sweamman(§>go.comjo; Ambassador Klas 
Gierow. 

Switzerland: Jabal Amman; tel. (6) 5931416; fax (6) 5930685; 
Ambassador: Gian-FedericoFedotti. 

SFria: FOB 1377, 4th Circle, Jabal Amman; tel. (6) 5641935; Charg4 
dwaires: Majid Abou Saleh. 

Tunisia: Jabal Amman; tel. (6) 5674307; fax (6) 5605790; Ambas- 
sador Hatem ben Othman. 

Turkey: FOB 2062, Islamic College St, 2nd Circle, Jabal Amman 
11181; tel. (6) 5641^1; ffa (6) 5612353; e-mail tcammanbe@index 
.com jo; Ambassador Tuncer Topur. 

United Arab Emirates: Jabal Amman; tel. (6) 5644369; Ambas- 
sador Ahmad Ah az-Zitabi. 

United Kingdom: FOB 87, Abdoun Amman; tel. (6) 5923100; fax 
(6) 5923759; e-mail info@britain.org jo; internet www.britain.oiig jo; 
Ambassador: Edward Chafun. 

USA: FOB 354, Amman 11118; tel. (6) 5920201; fax (6) 5920121; 
Ambassador: Wiluabcs J. Burns. 

Yemen: Amman; tel. (6) 5642381; Ambassador: Ahmad al-Lozi. 
Yugoslavia: FOB 5227, Amman 11183; tel. (6) 4647593; fax (6) 
4647605; e-mail yugoenibjo@nets.com.jo; Ambassador: Oliver V. 
Foteziga. 

Judicial System 

With the exception of matters of purely personal nature concemins 
members of non-Muslim communities, the law of Jordan was basea 
on Islamic Law for both civil and criminal matters. Durii^ the 
days of the Ottoman Empire, certain wects of Continental law, 
especially French commercial law and dvil and criminal procedure, 
were introduced. Due to British occupation of Falestine and 
TraniEgordan from 1917 to 1948, the Falestine territory has adopted, 
either by statute or case law, much of the English common law. 
Since the annexation of the non-occupied part of Falestine and the 
formation of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, there has been a 
continuous effort to unify the law. 

Court of Cassation. The Court of Cassation consists of seven 
judges, who sit in full panel for exceptional^ important cases. In 
most appeals, however, only five members sit to near the case. All 
ca^ involving amounts of more than JD 100 may be reviewed by 
this Court, as well as cases involving lesser amounts and cases 
which cannot be monetarily valued. However, for the latter types of 
cases, review is available onfy by leave of the Court of Appeal, or, 
iroon refusal by the Court of Appeal, by leave of the Fresident of 
the Court of Cassation. In addition to mese functions as finfll and 
Supreme Court of Appeal, t^e Court of Cassation also sits as FTigii 
Court of Justice to hi^ applications in the nature of habeas corpus, 
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mandamus and certiorari dealing vdth complaints of a citizen 
against abuse of governmental authority. 

Courts of AwpeaL There are two Courts of Appeal, each of which 
is composed of three judges, whether for heaniig of appeals or for 
dealing with Magistrates Courts’ judgments in chambers. Jurisc^- 
tion of the two Courts is geographical, with the Court for the Western 
Region (which has not sat since June 1967) sitting in Jerusalem 
andtiie (iourt for the Eastern Region sitting in Amman. The regions 
are separated by t^ Jordan river. Appellate review of the Comrts 
of Appeal extends to judgments rendered in the Courts of First 
Instance, the Ma^strates^Courts, and Religious Courts. 

Courts of First Instance. The Courts of First Instance are courts 
of general jurisdiction in all matters dvil and criminal except those 
specifically allocated to the Magii^tes’ Courts. Three jud^s sit in 
an felony trials, while only two judges sit for misdemeanour and 
dvil cases. Each of the seven Courts of |^t Instance also exercises 

anS fines of less than JD 10, rendmS^by^ Magistrates’ Courts. 
Magistrates’ Courts. There are 14 Magistrates’ Courts, whidi 
exercise jurisdiction in dvil cases involving no more than JD 250 and 
in criminal involving Tnadmum fines of JD 100 or madTruim 
imprisonment of one year. 

Rdigious Courts. There are two types of religious court: The 
Sham Courts (Muslims): and the Ecdesiastlcal Courts (Eastern 
Orthodox, Greek Melkite, Roman Catholic and Frotestant). Jurisdic- 
tion extends to personal (family) matters, such as marriage, divorce, 
alimony, inheritance, guardianship, wills, interdiction and, for the 
Muslim communify, urn constitution of Wa^fe (Religious Endow- 
ments). '^en a dispute involves persons of different religious com- 
munities, the Civil Courts have jurisdiction in the matter unless 
the p^es agree to submit to the jurisdiction of one or the other of 
the Kelimous Courts involved. 

Each Shari'a (Muslim) Court consists of one judge iQadi\ while 
most of the Ecdesiastical (Christian) Courts are normaiOly composed 
of three judges, who are usually derics. Shari‘a Courts apply the 
doctrines of Islamic Law, based on the Koran and the Hadith 
(Frecepts of Muhammad), while the Ecdesiastical Courts base their 
law on various aspects of Canon Law. In the event of conflict between 
any two Rel^lious Courts or between a Rdigious Court and a 
CivU Court, a Special Tribunal of three judges is appointed by the 
President of the Court of Cassation, to dedde wnich court shall 
have jurisdiction. Upon the advice of e:mrts on the law of the 
various communities, this Special Tribunal deddes on the venue for 
the case at hand. 

Religion 

Over 80% of the population are Sunni Muslims, and the King can 
trace unbroken descent firom the Frophet Muhcunmad. There is a 
Christian minorify, living mainly in the towns, and there are smaller 
numbers of non-Sunni Mushms. 

ISLAM 

Chief Justice and President of the Supreme Muslim Secular 
Council: Sheikh Izzedin al-Khatib at-Tamtmt. 

Director of Shari*a Courts: Sheikh Subhi al-Muwqqat. 

Mufti of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: Sheikh Muhammad 
AbdoHashem. 

CHRISTIANITY 
The Roman Catholic Church 

Latin Rite 

Jordan forms part of the Fatriarchate of Jerusalem (see chapter 
on Israel). 

Vicar-General for Tranqordan: M^ Selim Sayegh (Titular 
Bishop of Aquae in Froconsulari), Latin Vicariate, FOB 851379, 
Amman 11185; td. (6) 5929546; &x (6) 5920548; e-mail proffice® 
joinnetcomjo. 

Melkite Rite 

The (3reek-Melkite archdiocese of Fetra (Wadi Musa) and Fhiladd- 
phia (Amman) contained 31,200 adherents at 31 December 1998. 
Archbishop of Petra and Philadelphia: Most Rev. Georges El- 
Murr, ArchevSchd Grec-MelMte Catiiolique, FOB 2435, Jabal 
Amman 11181; tel. (6) 4624757; fax (6) 46^560. 

Syrian Rite 

The Syrian Catholic Fatriarch of Antioch is resident in Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Patriardial Exarchate of Jerusalem: Mont Achrafieh, FOB 
510393, Rue Barto, Amman; e-mail stjosso@l-oLcom; Exarch Fatri- 
archal Mgr G^goireFierre Abd al-Ahad. 
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The Andean Communion 

Within the Episcopal Ch^ in Jerusalem and the Middle East, 


r on Israel). 

Assistant Bidiop in Amman: Rt Rev. Eua Khouhy, FOB 598, 
Amman. 


Other Christian Churches 

The Coptic Orthodox Church, the Greek Orthodox Church 
(Patriarchate of Jerusalem) and the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
m Jordan are also active. 


The Press 

Jordan Press Association (JPA): Amman; Pres. Rakanal-M.aj.ali; 
Vice-Pres. Tahiq Mumani; Sec.-Gen. Nidal Mansur. 

DAILIES 

Al-Akhbar (News): POB 62420, Amman; f. 1976; Arabic; publ. by 
the Arab Press Co; Editor Ragan el-Majali; arc. 15,000. 

Al-Aswaq (Markets): POB 11117, Amman 11123; tel. (6) 5687690; 
fax (6) 5687292; f. 1992; Editor Mustafa Abu LmoEH; drc. 40,000. 
Ad-Dustour (The Constitution): POB 591, Amman; tel. (6) 5664153; 
fax (6) 6667170; e-mail dustour<^.comjo; f. 1967; Arabic; publ. by 
the Jordan Press and Publishing Co; owns commercial printing 
facilities; Chair. Kamel ash-Sherif; Editor Nabil ash-Sharif; Man 
Dir Saif ash-Sharif; drc. 100,000. 

Al-Mithaq: Amman; f. 1993; Arabic. 

Ar-Rai (Opinion): POB 11118, University Rd, Amman; tel. (6) 
5667171; fax (6) 6676581; e-mail alrai@ipf.com.jo; internet www 
.alraLcom; f. 1971; morning; Arabic; independent; publidied by 
Jordan Piess Foundation; Chair. Dr Khaled Karaki; Gen. Dir 
Muhabcmad al-Amad; Editor-in-Chief Sulayman Quda; circ. 90,000. 
Arab Daily: Amman; f. 1999; English. 

The Jordan Times: POB 6710, Amman 11118; tel. (6) 5696331; 
fax (6) 5696183; e-mail jotimea@jp£oomjo; internet www 
jordantimes.com; f. 1975; English; published by Jordan Press 
Foundation; Editor-in-Chief Rana ^bagh-Gargour (actu^); drc. 
10 , 000 . 

Sawt ash-Shaab (Voice of the People): POB 3037, Amman; tel. (6) 
5667101; fax (6) 5667993; f. 1983; Arabic; Editor-in-Chief: Hashem 
Khaisat; drc. 30,000. 


WEEKLIES 

Al-Mijd: POB 926856, Amman 11110; tel. (6) 5530553; &x (6) 
5530352; f. 1994; Editor Fahd ar-Rimawi; drc. 10,000. 

PERIODICALS 

Akhbar al-Usbou (News of the Week): POB 605, Amman; teL (6) 
5677881; fax (6) 6677882; f. 1959; weekly; Arabic; economic, social, 
political; Chief Editor and Publr Abd al-Hafez Muhammad; drc. 

50.000. 

Al-Ghad al-Iqtisadi: Media Services International, POB 9313, 
Amman 11191; tel. (6) 5^380; fax (6) 5648298; fortnightly; English; 
economic; Chief Editor Riad al-Khourl 

Arabia Online: POB 91128, Amman 11191; tel. (6) 5154238; fax (6) 
5154239; e-mail info@arabia.com; internet www.arabia.com; f. 1995; 
monthly; Arabic; information technology; Editor-in-Chie^ Khal- 
doonTabaza. 

Huda El-Idam (The Right Way of Islam): POB 659, Amman; 
tel. (6) 5666141; f. 1956; monthly; Arabic; sdentific and litera^, 
published by the Ministry of Awqaf and Islamic AfEairs; Editor Dr 
Ahmad Muhammad HuLAYm. 

Jordan: POB 224, Amman; f. 1969; published quarterly by Jordan 
Information Bureau, Washington; drc. 100,000. 

Al-Liwa’ (The Standard): POB 3067, 2nd Cirde, Jabal Amman 
11181; tel. (6) 5642770; fax (6) 5656324; f. 1972; weekly, Arabic; 
Editor-in-Chief Hassan at-Tal; Man. Dir Muhammad H. Ai^ drc. 

15.000. 

Military Magazine: Army Headquarters, Amman; f. 1955; quar- 
terly; dealing with milita]^ and literary subjects; published by 
Armed Forces. 

Royal Wings: POB 302, Amman; tel. (6) 5672872; fax (6) 5672527; 
bi-monthly, Arabic and English; magazine for Royal Jordanian 
Airline; drc. 40,000. 

As-Sabah (The Morning): POB 2396, Amman; weekly, Arabic; 
circ. 6,000. 

Shari^a: POB 585, Amman; f. 1959; fortnightly; Islamic afiairs; 
published by Shari^a College; drc. 5,000. 


fihiliftii- POB 96-654, Amman; teL (6) 5601511; fax (6) 5656324; e- 
Tttflil shihan@go.comjo; internet www.acceas2arabia.com/s hih a n ; 
weekly; Arabic; Editor-in-Chief Hassan at-Tal. 

The Stan Media Services International, POB 9313 Amman 11191; 
tel. (6) 5645380; fax (6) 5648298; e-mail star@arabia.com; f. 1982, 
formerly The Jerusalem Star, weekly; English and Frendi; Publr 
and Editor-in-Chief Osama ash-Sherif; drc. 9,000. 

World Travel Gazette (WTG): POB 658, Amman; tel. (6) 5665091; 
fax r6) 5667933; Arabic. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Jordan News Agenqy (PETRA): POB 6845, Amman; tel. (6) 
5644455; e-mail petra@petra.govjo; internet www.i)etra.govjo; 
f. 1965; government-controlled; DuHSen. Abdullah al-Utum. 

Forei^ News Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): POB 3340, Amman 11181; tel. (6) 
4^976; fax (6) 4654680; e-mail randa@a^.index.comjo; Bureau 
Man. ]Mrs Randa Habib. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): POB 
35111, Amman; tel. (6) 5644092; Correspondent JohnHalabi. 
Associated Press (AP) (USA): POB 35111, Amman 11180; tel. (6) 
4614660; fax (6) 4614661; e-mail jamal-halaby@ap.org, Correspon- 
dent Jamal Halaby. 

Deutsche Presse Agentur (dpa) (Germany): POB 35111, Amman; 
tel. (6) 5623907; Correspondent John Halabi. 

Renters (UK): POB 667, Amman; tel. (6) 5623776; fax (6) 5619231; 
Bureau Chief Jack Redden. 

Informatsionnoye Tel^pra&oye Agentstvo Rossii—Telegraf- 
noye Agentstvo Suverennykh Stran (ITAR-TASS) (Russia): 
Jabal Amman, Nabich Paris St, Blodr 111/83 124, Amman; Ck)r- 
respondent Nikolai Lebedinsky. 

Central News Agency (Taiwan), Iraqi News A^cy, Kuwait News 
Agency (KUNA), Middle East News Af^cy (Egypt), Qatar News 
Agency, Saudi ^ss Agenqy and UPI (LiSA) also maintain bureaux 
in Amman. 


Publishers 

AlfiEuris Publishing and Distribution Co: POB 9157, Petra 
Centre, A. H. Shoman St, Shmeisani, Amman 11191; tel. (6) 
5605432; fax (6) 5685501; e-mail mkayyali(^ets.comjo; internet 
www.kayyaliboda3.com; Dir Maher Said nAYY.ALL 
Aram Studies Pnblidbing and Distribution House: POB 997, 
Amman 11941; tel. (6) 835015; fax (6) 835079; art, finance, health, 
management, science, business; Gen. Dir SLaleh Abousba. 
£1-Nafa’es: POB 211511, Al-Abdali, Amman 11121; teL (6) 5693940; 
fax (6) 5693941; e-mail alnafae8@hotmail.com; f. 1990; education, 
Islamic. 

Jordan Book Centre Co Ltd: POB 301, Al-Jubeiha, Amman 
11941; tel. (6) 5151882; fax (6) 5152016; e-mail jbc%).com.jo; 
f. 1982; fiction, business, economics, computer sdence, medidne, 
engineering, general non-fiction; Man. Dir J. J. Sharbain. 

Jordan Distribution Agenqy Co Ltd: POB 375, Amman 11118; 
tel. (6) 4630191; fax (6) 4635152; e-mail jda@go.com jo; f. 1951; 
history. Chair, and Gen. Mam RajaEussa; Dir Nadia Eussa. 
Jordan House for Publication: POB 1121, Basman St, Amman; 
teL (6) 24224; fax (6) 51062; f. 1952; medicine, nursing, dentistry, 
Man. Dir MursielAshkar. 

Jordan Press Foundation: POB 6710, Amman 11118; teL (6) 
5667171; fax (6) 5661242; e-mail alrai^p£.comjo; internet www 
.a]rai.comjo; f. 1975; publishes Ar-Rai (daily) and the Jordan Times 
(daily); Chair. Dr Khaled Karaki; Gen. Dir Muhammad Amad. 
Jordan Press and Publidiing Co Ltd: POB 591, Amman; tel. (6) 
5664153; fax (6) 5667170; e-mml dustoui^^.com jo; f. 1967 by^- 
Manar and Falastin dailies; publishes Ad-Dustour (daily), AdDus- 
tour Sport (weekly) and The Star (English weekly); Chair. Kamel 
ash-Shari^ Di]>Gen Seif ash-Sherif. 

At-Tanwir al-Ihni (Sdentific Enlightenment Publishing House): 
POB 4237, Al-Mahatta, Amman 11131; tel. and fax (6)^99619; e- 
mail tai8ir@yahoo.com; education,engineeiing, philosophy, sdence, 
sodology; Owner Dr Taisir Subhi Mahmoud. 

Other publishers in Amman indude: Dairat al-lhsaat al-Amman, 
George N. Kawar, Al-Matbaat al-Hashzniya and The National Press. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Telecommunications Regulatory Commission CTBC): POB 
850967, Amman 11185; tel. (6) 5862020; fax (6) 5863641; e-mail 
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tro@trc.gov.jo; internet www.trc.gov jo; f. 1995; Dir-Gen. Mamoun 
Balqar. 

Jordan Mobile Td^hone Services (JMTS— Fastlink): 26 Said 
Abiqaber St, Um-UthSna, Amman; teL (6) 5512010; fax (6) 5673242; 
e-mail jmnanat@fastlink.com jo; £ 1994; private oo; since 1996 oper- 
ates Jordan’s first mobile telecommunications network. 

Jordan TeLecommnnications Company (JTC): FOB 1689, 
Amman 11118; tel. (6) 4638301; fax (6) 4649882; £ 1971; formerly 
Jordan Telecommunications Coron; 60% govt-owned; 40% privately- 
owned; Chair. Shabib Abocari; Mao. Dir Waud Dweik. 

BROADCASTING 
Radio and Television 

Jordan Radio and Television Corroration (JRTV): FOB 1041, 
Amman; tel. (6) 773111; fax (6) 751503; e-mail generaK^'rtv 
.gov jo; internet wwwjrtv.com; £1968; government TV station 
broadcasts for 90 hours weddy in Arabic and Eii^h; in colour, 
advertising accepted; Dir-Gen. Ihsan Ramzi Sheeem; Dir of Television 
Nasser Judeh; Dur of Radio Hashim Keiuraysat. 

Finance 

(cap. s capital; p.u. = paid up; dep. = deposits; m. = million; 
res = reserves; brs = branches; JD = Jordanian dinars) 


BANEING 
Central Bank 

Central Bank of Jordan: FOB 37, King Hussein St, Amman 
11118; tel. (6) 4630301; fax (6) 4638889; e-mail rd^bj.govjo; 
internet www.cbj.govjo; £ 19^; c». JD 18m., res JD 12nL, dep. 
JD 2,232m. (Dec. 1998); Gov. and Chair. Dr ZiAO Fariz; Dep. Gov. 
Ahmad Abd al-Fattah; 2 brs. 

National Banks 

Arab Bank FLC: FOB 950545, Shmeisani, Amman 11195; tel. (6) 
5607115; fax (6) 5606793; e-mail inteniational@arabbank.comjo; 
internet wwwHrahbank.com; £ 1930; cap. JD 146.9m., res 
JD 1,604.9m., dep. JD 15,528.9m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and GEO Abd 
al-Majid Shoman; Free, and Dep. Chair. Khaud Shuman; 87 brs in 
Jordan, 82 brs abroad. 

Bank of Jordan PLC: FOB 2140, Shmeisani, Amman; tel. (6) 
6696277; fax (6) 5696291; e-mail boj(i!go.comjo; £1960; cap. 
JD 21m., res JD 11.7m., dep. JD 465.7m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Tawfk: 
Shaker Fakhouri; Gen. Man. Muhammad J. Qassim; 72 brs. 

Cairo Amman Bank: FOB 950661, Cairo Amman Bank Bldg, Wadi 
Samra St Amman 11196; teL (6) 4616910; fox (6) 46^90; e- 
mau can@ca-bank.com jo; internet www.ca-bank.conu £ 1960; cap. 
JD 20m., res JD 15.5m., dep. JD 772m. (Dec. 1997); Clhair. Khaled 
Masri; (jen. Man. Yazid Mufti; 44 brs in Jordan, 19 brs abroad. 
Export and Finance Bank: FOB 941283, Issam Ajlouni St, 
Amman 11194; teL (6) 5694250; fax (6) 5692062; e-mail info@efbank 
.comjo; internet www.efbank.com jo; £ 1995; cap. JD 22m., res JD 
2.9m., dep. JD 103.6m. (Dec. 1999); Chair, and CEO Au AitHusby; 
Gen. Man. HagopBannatan (acting). 

Jordan Golf Bank: FOB 9989, Shmeisani-Al Buij Area, Amman 
11191; tel. (6) 6603931; fox (6) 5664110; e-mail jj^'gbank.comjo; 
£ 1977; cap JD 28m., res JD 8.2m., dep. JD 187.2m. (Dec. 1998); 
C3hair. Nabeel Y. Barakat; Gen. Man. Fayez R. Abul-Enein. 

Jordan Islamic Bank for Finance and Investment: FOB 
926225, Shmeisani, Amman 11110; tel. (6) 5677377; fax (6) 5666326; 
£ 1978; cap. JD 22m., res JD 29m., dep. JD 597m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. 
Mahmoud Hassoubah; Gen. Man. Musa A. Shihadeh; 45 brs. 

Jordan Kuwait Bank: FOB 9776, Amman 11191; teL (6) 5688814; 
fox (6) 5687452; e-mail webmaster(§!)*kbank.comjo; internet 
wwwjordan-kuwait-bank.com; £ 1976; cap. JD 20m., res JD 15.2m., 
dep. JD 298.6nL (Dec. 1999); Chair. Abd al-Kabim Ai^EABARm; Gen. 
Man. Muhammad Yasser al-Asma^ 28 brs. 

Jordan National Bank FLC: FOB 3103, Queen Noor St, Shmei- 
sani, Amman 11118; tel. (6) 5622288; fox (6) 5622281; e-mail jiib@go 
.comijo: internet www.ahli.com; £ 1956; cap. JD 42m., res JD 29.5m., 
dep. JD 703.0m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and CEO Dr Rajai Muashe^ 
Dep. CEO and Gen. Man. Nabh. Waubeh; 55 brs in Jordan, 4 brs in 
Lebanon, 1 br. in Cyprus and 5 brs in the West Bank. 

Middle East Investment Bank: FOB 560, 30 Frince Shaker bin 
Zeid St, Shmeisani, Amman 11118; td. (6) 5695470; fox (6) 5693410; 
e-mail meib@meib.com; internet www.m^.com; cap. JD lOi]^ res 
lAn., dep. 47.1m. (Dec. 1997); Chair. Au Mango; Gen. MaiL waud 
AS-Sous (acting). 


Foreign Banks 

ANZ Grindlays Bank: FOB 9997, Shmeisani, Amman 11191; teL 
(6) 5607201; fax (6) 5679115; cap. p.u. JD 10m., dep. JD 203m., total 
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assets JD 229m. (Dec. 1998); Gen. Man. in Jordan Hugh Ferguson; 
brs in Amman (7 brs), Aqaba, Irbid (2 brs), Zerka, Northern Shouneh 
andEerak. 

Arab Banking Corpn: FOB 926691, ABC Bldg, Al-Malekah Noor 
St, Amman 11110; tel. (6) 6664183; fox (6) 6686291|^e-mail 
info@abc.comjo; internet www.abc.com jo; £ 1990; cw. p.u. JD 20m., 
res JD 2.5m., dep. JD 203.9m., total assets JD 239.5m. (Dec. 1998); 
Chair. Muhammad al-Mannai; 21 brs. 

Arab Islamic International Bank: Amman; £ 1997; cap p.u. 
JD40m. 

Arab Land Bank (Egypt): FOB 6729, Queen Musbah St, 3rd Circle, 
Jabal Amman 1111% tel. (6) 4656508; fax (6) 4646274; e-mail 
arlb@go.comjo; wholly-owned subsidiaiy of the Central Bank of 
Egypt; cap. JD 10m., dep. JD 108.3m., res JD 6.5m., total assets 
JD 136.1m. CDec. 1997); Chair. Ala al-Alossiya; Gen. Man. Samir 
Mahdi; 19 brs in Jordan, 4 brs abroad. 

Citibank NA (USA): FOB 5055, Frince Muhammad St, Jabal 
Amman; tel. (6) 564227; fox (6) 5658693; cap. p.u. JD 5m., dep. 
JD 56.2m., total assets JD 75.4m. (Dec. 1992); Chair, and CEO John 
S. Reed. 

HSBC Bank Middle East (United Kingdom): FOB 925286, Ehalid 
Bin Walid St, Jebel Hussein, Amman 11110; td. (6) 5607471; fax (6) 
5682047; £ 1889; cap. JD 5m., dep. JD 150m., total assets JD 169m. 
(Dec. 1994); Cham. 1^ John Bond; Area Man. J. S. Gibson; 6 brs. 
RftfidAlti Bank (Iraq): FOB 1194, Ammamtd. (6) 5624365; fox (6) 
5658698; £ 1941; cap. p.u. JD 5m., res JD 2.1m., dep. JD 31.4m. 
(Dec. 1992); Free, and Chair. DhiaHabeeb Al-Khayoon; 3 brs. 

Bank Al-Mashrek (Lebanon) also has a branch in Amman. 

Specialized Credit Institutions 
Agricnltoral Credit Corporation: FOB 77, Amman; td. (6) 
5 to 1105; fox (6) 5698365; e-mail agri-co@net8.comjo; £ 1959; cm. 
p.u. JD2^, res JD7.5m., totd assets JD 96.4m. (Dec. 1997); 
Chair. Meghimal-Khriesha; Dii^Gen. Nimeran-Nabulsi; 20 brs. 
Arab Jordan Investment Bank: FOB 8797, Arab Jordan Invest- 
ment Bank Bldg, j^uneisani Commercial Area, Amman 11121; teL 
(6) 5607126; fox (6) 5681482; e-mail emb@go.com jo; internet www 
.dib.com; £ 1978; cap. JD 20m., res JD 10.4m., dep. JD 229.2m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair, and CEO Abd al-Kader aItQadi; 10 brs in Jordan, 
1 br abroad 

Cities and Villages Devdopment Bank: FOB 1572, Amman; td. 
(6) 5668151; fox(^) 5668153; e-mail cvdbl00@hotmail.com; £ 1979; 
cap. p.u. JD 25in., res JD 14.6m., total assets JD 66.5m. (Dec. 1998); 
Gen. Man. Dr Ibrahim an-Nsour; 4 brs. 

Housing Bank: FOB 7693, Farliament St, Abdali, Amman 11118; 
td. (6) 6607315; fox (6) 5678121; e-mail hbho@zp.comjo; £ 1973; 
cap. JD 100m., res JD 121.9m., dep. JD 1,056.2m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. 
ZuHAiR Ehouri; Gen. Man. Abdul Qader Dweik; 111 brs. 

Industrial D^elopment Bank: FOB 1982, Islamic College St, 
Jabal Amman, Amman 11118; td. (6) 464221% fax (6) 4647821; e- 
mail idb@indevbank.com.jo; internet www.indevbank.comjo; 
£ 1965; cap. JD 24m., res JD 9.8m.; dra. JD 2.4m. (Dec. 1999); Cheur. 
MoFLBH Akel; Gen. Man. Dr Maher E. Waked; 3 brs. 

Jordan Co-operative Organization: FOB 1843, Amman; td. (6) 
5665171; £ 1968; cap. p.u. JD 5.2m., dep. JD 11.5m., res JD 6.8m. 
(Nov. 1992); Chair, and Dir-Gen. Jamal al-Bedour. 

Jordan Investment Corporation (JIC): Amman; state-owned; 
Dir-Gen. Muhammad Batayneh. 

Jordan Investment and Finance Bank (jnDFBANE): FOB 
950601, Issam Ajlouni St, Shmeisani, Amman 11195; td. (6) 
5665145; fox (6) 5681410; e-mail jifbank@index.coi^‘o; internet 
wwwjifbank.com; £ 1982 as Jordan Investment and Finance Co^ 
name changed 1989; cap. JD 20m., res JD 3.7m., dep. JD 238.1m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair. Nizar Jardaneh; Man. Dir Basil Jardaneh; 5 brs. 
Social SecwAty Corporation: FOB 926031, Amman 11110; teL 
(6) 4643000; fox (6) 4610014; £ 1978; Dir-Gen. Dr SapwanToqan. 
Union Bank for Savings and Investment: FOB 35104, Frince 
Shaker Bin Zeid St, Shmeisani, Amman 11180; td. (6) 5607011; fox 
(6) 5666149; e-mail info@unionbanlgo.com; internet www 
.unionbanlno.com; £ 1978 as Arab Finance Corpn, named changed 
1991; cap. ^ 23.2m., res 5.5m., dep. 165.0m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, 
and Gen. Man. Isam Salfiti; 13 brs. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Amman Stock Exchange (ASE): FOB 8802, Amman; td. (6) 
5607179; fox (6) 5686830; e-mail a&i@^.com jo; £ 1978 as Amman 
Financial Market; name changed Mardi 1999; privatdy-run; Gen. 
Man. Wahib Shair. 


INSURANCE 

Jordan Insurance Co Ltd: FOB 279, Company’s Bldg, 3rd Cirde, 
Jabal Amman, Amman; td. (6) 4634161; (6) 46^905; e-mail 
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so.w^jo; f. 1961; cap. p.u. JDSm.; Chair. Kiludux Abu 
n; 6 brs (3 m Saudi Arabia, 3 in the United Arab Emirates). 

mddle East Insurance Co Ltd; POB 1802, A1 Kindy St, Urn 
Uthaina 5th Circle, Jabal Amman, Amman; tel. l6j 5527100; fax 
e-m^ meico^lgo.comjo; internet www.meico.com.jo; 
f. 1963; cap. p.u. US $3.7m.; Chair. SlAMIR K.\war; 1 br. in Saudi 
Arabia. 


National Ahlia Insurance Co: POB 6156-2938, Sayed Qutub St, 
Shmeisani, Amman 11118; tel. (6) 5671169; fax (6) 5684900; e-mail 
info@natio n a3a hlia .con^ internet www.nationalahlia.com; f. 1965; 
cap. D.u. JD2m.; Chair. Mustafa Abu Gouiu; Gen. Man. Gilaleb 
AbuGoura. 


United Insurance Co Ltd: POB 7521, United Insurance Bldg, 
King Hussein St, Amman; tel. (6) 4648513; fax (61 4629417; e-mS 
united@go.com jo; internet www.unitedi.com; f. 1972; all types of 
insurance; cap. JD 2m.; Chair, and Gen. Man. Raouf S.aad Abuj.aber. 

There are 17 local and one foreign insurance company operating 
in Jordan. 


Trade and Industry 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Amman Development Coiporatiom POB 926621, Amman; tel. 
(6) 5629471; f. 1979; development of services in the Amman munid- 
pality by constructing and running real estate; industrial and other 
Comdexes; Dir Gen. Sami ar-Rashid. 

Jordan Valley Authority: POB 2769, Amman; tel. (6) 5689400; 
projects in Stoe 1 of the Jordan Valley Development Plan were 
completed in 1979. In 1988 about 26,000 ha was under intensive 
cultivation. Infrastructure projects also completed indude 1,100 km 
of roads, 2,100 housing units, 100 sdiools, 15 heal& centres, 14 
administration buildings, 4 marketing centres, 2 community centres, 
2 vocational training centres. Electndly is now provided to all the 
towns and villages in the valley from the national network and 
domestic water is supplied to them from tube wells. Contributions 
to the cost of development came throi^ loans from Kuwait Fund, 
Abu Dhabi Fund, Saudi Fund, Arab Fund, USAID, Fed. Gennany. 
World Bank, EC, Italy, Netherlands, UK, Japan and OPEC Spe^ 
Fund. Many of the St^ U irrigation projects are now completed 
or under im^ementatioiL Projects under way mdude the construc- 
tion of the Wadi al-Arab dam, the raising of the Talal dam 
and the 14.^km extension of the 98-km East Ghor main canal 
Stage n will include the irrigation of 4,700 ha in the southern Ghor. 
The taiget for the Plan is to irrigate 43,000 ha of land in the 
Jordan Valley. Future development in irrigation will include the 
construction of the Maqarin dam and the Wadi Malaha storage 
dam; Pres. Muhammad Bani Hani; Sec.-Gen. Amdis Serfekian. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

Amman Chamber of Commerce: POB 1800, Amman 11118; tel. 
(6) 5666151; e-mail aci@amra.nic.gov jo; f. 1923; Pres. HaiderMurad; 
Sec.-Gen. Muhabibiadal-Muhtasseb. 

Amman Chamber of Industry: POB 1800, Amman; tel (6) 
5643001; fax (6) 5647852; e-m^ ad@acLOzgjo; internet www 
.acLomjo; f. 1962; 7,500 industrial companies registered (1999); 
Pres. Khaldun Abu Hassan; Dir.-Gen. Dr Muhamm.ad Sbiadl 

Federation of the Jordanian Chambers of Commerce: Amman; 
e-mail fjoc^;o.oomjo; internet www.Qcc.com; Pres. HaiderMurad. 

UTOilTIES 

Electricity 

Jordan Electricity Authority: POB 2310, Amman; tel. (6) 815615; 
frx (6) 818336; Chair. Muhabimad Arafah. 

Jordanian Electric Power Company (JEPCO): POB 618, 
Amman 11118; tel (6) 4636381; ^ (6) 4648482; e-mail jepco@go 
.comjo; privately-owned; Chair. Issam Bdeir; Gen. Man. Eng. 
Marwan Sushnaq. 

Central Electric Power Generating Company (CEPGC): 
Amman; electricity generation; govt-owne^ scheduled for privatiza- 
tion. 

Electric Power Distribution Company (EPDC): POB 2310, 
Orthodox St, 7th Circle, J^al Amman; tel. (6) 5858615; fax (6) 
5818336; e-mail wadah@bepco.com.jo; electricity distribution; govt- 
owned; scheduled for privatization. 

National Electric Power Company (NEPCO): POB 2310, 
Amman; tel. (6) 5856615; fax (6) 5818336; e-mail nepco@ne 2 ^o 
.comjo; f. 1996; power transmission; govt-owned; scheduled for priv- 
atization; Chair. Sulayman Abueuabi; Man. Dir Waddeh Nabuisi. 


Water 

Water Authority of Jordan (WAJ): Amm an. 

MAJOR COMPANIES 

Adnan Shalan & Co: POB 1428, King Hussein St, Amman; tel 
(6 ) 5621122; fox (6) 5626946; f. 1953; manufocturers of paints, 
glues, refrigerators, gas cookers, dairy products and cosmetics; sales 
USSlOm. fl982i; cap. US$3m.; Chair. Adman Sha*lan; Man. Dir 
Ghaleb Sh.ai.an; 400 employees. 

Agricultural Market!^ and Processing Co of Jordan: POB 
7314, 38 Muhammad Ali-Janah St, Amman; td. (6) 819161; fox (6) 
819164; f. 1984; govt-owned; Chair. Dr Abd al-Hadi Alaween; Gen. 
Man. Saleh ar-Refai. 

Arab Centre for Pharmaceutical and Chemicals (ACPC): POB 
607, Wadi es-Seer, Amman 11810; tel. (6) 5818567; fox (6) 6827282; 
e-maQ gman@acpc.com jo; internet www.acpc.com.jo; f. 1984; manu- 
facturers of pharmaceuticals and chemicals; cap. JD 5m.; Man. Dir 
Awnial-B.ashir; 287 employees. 

Arab Investment and International Trade Co Ltd: POB 94, ar- 
Raqim, Amman; tel. (6) 4161191; fox (6) 4161504; e-mail aiit(§^ 
.comjo; f. 1978; manufacturers of toiletries; sales JD 6.2m. (1992); 
cap. p.u. JD 5m. (1999); Chair. Eng. A. Mauk Younos; Gen. Man. 
E^. MUHAMMAD Abu Salah; 150 employees. 

Arab Pharmaceutical Manufacturing Co Ltd: POB 1695, 
Amman; tel. (6) 5685121; fox (6) 5685131; f. 1962; manufacturers 
of phannaceuticals; sales JD 18m. (1990>, cap. p.u. JD 5m.; Chair. 
Amin Shouq.air; 362 employees. 

Arab Potash Co Ltd (APC): POB 1470, Amman 11118; tel. (6) 
5666165; fox (6) 5674416; f. 1956; production of potash, with a by- 
product of salt; production 1.8m. tons; sales 1.7m. tons (1999); 52% 
state-owned; Cinair. Sulebian Bafez; Gen. Man. Issa Ayyoub; 2,300 
employees. 

Elba House Co: POB 3449, Ammai^ tel. (6) 5342600; fax (6) 
5342603; f. 1976; manufacturers of pr^bricated building, cara- 
vans, steel structures, vehicle bodies and construction plant; 500 
employees. 

General Investment Co Ltd: POB 312, Ahtjaber Bldg, Prince 
Muhammad St, Amman 11118; tel. (6) 4625161; fox (6) 4^7679; e- 
mail gio@go.comjo; internet www.gi(no.com; f. 1986 by merger of 
Jordan Brewery Co Ltd (f. 1955) ana its subsidiary the G^ral 
Investment Co Ltd; producers of l^r, non-alcoholic malt beverages, 
soft drinks and alconol for medical purposes; investment and real 
estate brokers; sales US $9nL; cap. US $10m. (1999); Chair. Farhan 
Abujaber; Gen. Man. Ma]^an Abujaber. 

Indnstrial Commercial and Agricultural Co Ltd (ICA): POB 
6066, Amman; tel 951945; fox 951198; f. 1961; industrial, commeiv 
dal and agricultural investment; operates factories produdmg 
(under licence) soap, detergents, toiletries, paints, biscuits, ice- 
cream and containers; sales JD 21.5m.; cap. p.u. JD 9m. (1999); 
Chair, and Man. Dir Mublammad A. Abu Hassan; 450 empbyees. 
International Contracting and Investment Co: POB 19170, 
Amman; tel. (6) 5666133; f. 1977; building, dvH construction, etc.; 
sales JD lOzn. (1982); cap. p.u. JD4m.; Cnair. FakhbyAbuShakra; 
Vice-Pres. Hassan Shihabi; 176 empbyees. 

Jordan Cement Factories Co: Amman; merged with South 
Cement Co Sept 1985; annual production at two works 3.1m. tons 
(1995); partially privatized in 1998; Gen. MaiL (vacant). 

Jordan Petroleum Refinery Co: POB 1079, Amman 11118; tel. (6) 
4657600; fax (6) 4657934; e-mail addewan@jopetroLcom jo; f. 1956; 
petroleum refining and distribution of refined petroleum products 
(lube oil blending and canning; finr of LPG cytinders); production 
3.3m. tons (1999); sales 4.3m. tons (JD 534.9m.), profits JD 6.9m. 
($9.7m.) (1999>, Chair. Abdal-MajidShqman; Duv(^. Abdal-Wahab 
ZifBi; Refinery Man. M. Khaufeh; 3,519 employees. 

Jordan Pho^hate Mines Co Ltd (JPMC): POB 30, Amman 
11118; tel (6) 5607141; fox (6) 5682290; e-mail jpmo@nets.comjo; 
internet www.jpmc-jordan.con^ f. 1930; engged in production and 
export of rock pnospnate; absorbed Jordan Fertilizer Industries Co; 
three mines in operation; production 6m. tons (1999); exports 3.7m. 
tons (1998); Chair. Hussain aItQasim; Gen. Man. WasifA^ 

Jordan Plastics Co: POB 2394, Ammp; tel. 793144; manufoo- 
turers of plastics (household goods>. Chair. Tawfiq G. Abueeta. 
Jordan Tobacco and Cigarette Co Ltd: POB 59, Ras El-Ain St, 
Amman; tel (6) 4388113; f. 1931; manufacturers of cigarettes; 
tobacco growers. 

Metal Industries Co Ltd: POB 134, Amman Industrial Estate, 
Amman; tel. (6) 723015; fox (6) 723621; f. 1976; manufocturers of 
steel panel radiators and boilers; sales US $2.5m. (1995); cap. p.u. 
US $1.5m.; (}hair. Eng. M. A. Jardaneh; (Sen. Man. M. CjHARAibeh; 
Prodn Eng. S. Omran. 


TRADE UNIONS 

The General Federation of Jordanian Trade Unions: POB 
1065, Amman; tel. (6) 5676533; f. 1954; 33,000 mems; member of 
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Arab Trade Unions Confederation; Chair. Khaul Abu Khuhmah; Gen. 
Sec. Abd al-Haum Khaddam. 

There are also a number of independent unions, including: 
Drivers’ Union: POB 846, Amman; tel. (6) 4765637; fax (6) 
4765829; Sec.-Gen. Mahmoud Abd ai^HadiHaioiad. 

Jordan Engineers’ Association (JEA): Amman; Pres. Azzam 
Huneidi; Sec.-Gren. Leith Shbehat. 

Union of Petroleum Workers and Employees: POB 1346, 
Amman; Sec.-Gen. BrahimHadi 

Transport 

RAILWAYS 

Aqaba Railways Corporation (ARC): POB 50, Ma’an; tel. (3) 
2132114; fax (3) 2131861; f. 1976; length of track 292 km (1,060- 
mm gauge); Dir-Gen. Abdullah Keawaldih. 

Formerly a division of the Hedjaz-Jordan Railway (see below), 
the ^aba Railway was established as a separate entity in 1972; it 
retains close links with the Hec^'az but there is no regular through 
traffic between Aqaba and Amman. It compnses the 169-km line 
south of Menzil (leased from the Hedjaz-Jordan Railway) and the 
115-km extension to Aqaba, opened in October 1975, which serves 
phosphate mines at el-Hasa and Wadi el-Abyad. 

Hedjaz-nTordan Railway (administered by the Ministry of Trans- 
port): POB 4448, Amman; tel. (6) 4896414; fax (6) 4894117; f. 1902; 
length of track 496 km (1,050-mm gauge); Chair. Muhammad Kal- 
aldah; Dir-Gen. A Abou-Alfeilat. 

This was formerly a section of the Hedjaz Railway (Damascus to 
Medina) for Muslim pilgrims to Medina and Mecca. It crosses the 
Syrian border and enters Jordanian territory south of Dera’a, and 
runs for approximately 366 km to Naqb Ishtar, passing through 
Zarka, Amman, Qatrana and Ma’an. Some 844 km of the line, from 
Ma’an to Medina in Saudi Arab^ were abandoned for over sixty 
years. Reconstruction of the Medina line, begun in 1965, was sched- 
uled to be completed in 1971 at a cost of £15m., divided equally 
between Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Syria. However, the reconstruc- 
tion work was suspended at the request of the Arab states concerned, 
pending further studies on costs. The line between Ma’an and Saudi 
Arabia (114 km) is now completed, as well as 15 km in Saudi Arabia 
as far as Halet Ammar Station. A new 115-km extension to Aqaba 
(owned by the Aqaba Railway Corporation (see above) was opened 
in 1975. In 1987 a study conducted by Dorsch Consult (Federal 
Republic of Germany) into the feasibili^ of reconstructing the 
He^az Railway to high international specincations to connect Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan and Sy^ concluded that the reopening of the 
Hecljaz line would be viable only if it were to be connected with 
European rail networks. In Au^t 1999 an express rail link between 
Amman and the Syrian capitcu, Damascus, was inaugurated. 

ROADS 

Amman is linked by road with all parts of the kingdom and with 
neighbouring countries. All cities and most towns are connected by 
a two-lane paved road system. In addition, several thousand km of 
tracks make all villages accessible to motor transport. In 1998 the 
total road network of the Bast Bank of Jordan was an estimated 
7,133 km: 2,906 km of main roads, 2,000 km of secondaiy roads 
(both types asphalted) and 2,227 km of other roads. 

Joint Land Transport Co: Amman; joint venture of Govts of 
Jordan and Iraq; operates about 750 trucks. 

Jordanian-Syrian Land Transport Co: POB 20686, Amman; tel. 
(6) 5661134; fax (6) 6669646; f. 1976; transports goods between ports 
in Jordan and Syria; Chair, and Gen. Man. Hamdi AL-HABASib^H. 

SHIPPING 

The port of Aqaba is Jordan’s only outlet to the sea and has more 
than 20 modem and specialized berfris, and one container terminal 
(540 m in length). The port has 299,0()0 sq m of storage area, and 
is used for Jordan’s international trade and regional transit trade 
(mainly with Iraq). There is a feny link between Aqaba and the 
Egyptian port of Nuweibeh. 

The Ports Corporation: POB 115, Aqaba 77110; tel. (3) 2014031; 
fax (3) 2016204; e-mail ports@amra.nic.govjo; Dir-Gen. Eng. 
Abdullah Abu Aum. 

Arab Bridge Maritime Co: Aqaba; f. 1987; joint venture by Egypt, 
Iraq and Jordan to improve economic co-operation; an ext^ion of 
the company that est£mlished a feny link between Aqaba and the 
Egyptian port of Nuweibeh in 1985; Chair. Eng. Khaltd Saleh AMAiq 
Dur-Gen. Tawpiq Grace Awadalla. 

Arrow Trans Shipping SA; POB 926567, Amman; tel. (6) 692620; 
fax (6) 693324. 

Assaf Shipping Co SA: POB 2637, Irbid 21110; tel. (2) 7279117; 
fax (2) 7261329; e-mail reefer_assaf%ahoo.com. 


Directory 

T. Gargour & Fils: POB 419, 4th Floor, Da'ssan Commercial 
Centre, Wasfi at-Tal St, Amman; tel. (6) 6524142; fax (6) 5630612; 
e-mail tgfiStgf.com.jo; f. 1928; shippmg agents and owners; Chair. 
John Gargour. 

Hflezi & Ghosheh Co: POB 183292, Amman, tel. (6) 386166. 
Jordan National Shipping Lines Co Ltd: POB 5406, Nasir Ben 
Jameel St, Wadi Sagra, Amman 11183; tel. (6) 5611600; fax (6) 
5515119; e-mail JNL(&ets.com.jo; POB 657, Aqaba; tel. (3) 2018738; 
fax (3) 318738; 76% govt-owned; service from Antwerp, Bremen and 
Tilbury to Aqaba; daily passenger ferry service to E^t; land 
transportation to destinations in Iraq and elsewhere m me region; 
Chair. Dr FotiKhamis; Gen. Man Y. et-Tal. 

Amin Eawar & Sons Co W.L.L.: POB 222, 24 Abd al-Hamid 
Sharaf St, Shmeisam, Amman 11118; tel. (6) 5603703; fax (6) 
6672170; e-mail aks@nets com.jo, chartering and shippii^ agents; 
Chair. Tawfiq A Kawar; Gen. Man. Ghassoub F Kawar; Liner Man. 
Jamil Said. 

Al-Mansoiir Marine Transportation and Trading Co: POB 
960369, Amman; tel. (6) 697958; fex (6) 702352. 

Orient Shipping Co Ltd: POB 207, Amman 11118, tel. (6) 5641695; 
fax (6) 5651567. 

Petra Navigation and International Trading Co Ltd: POB 
8362, White Star Bldg, King Hussein St, Amman 11121; tel. (6) 
6607021; fax (6) 5601362; e-mail petra@armoush.com.jo; general 
cargo, ro^ro and passenger ferries; (Jhair. Majed Armoush. 

Salam International Transport and Trading Co: King Hussein 
St, Abdali, Amman 11121; tel. (6) 5607021. 

Syrian-Jordanian Shipping Co: POB 148, rue Port Said, Latakia, 
Syria; tel. (41) 471635; fax (41) 470260; Chair. Osman Lebbadi. 

PIPELINES 

Two oil pipelines cross Jordan. The former Iraq Petroleum Co 
pipeline, carrying petroleum from the oilfields in Iraq to Haifa, has 
not operated since 1967. The 1,717-km (1,067-mile) pipeline, known 
as the Trans-Arabian I^eline (Tapline), carries petroleum from the 
oiffields of Dhahran in Saudi Arabia to Sidon on the Mediterranean 
seaboard in Lebanon. Tapline traverses Jordan for a distance of 
177 km (110 miles) and bias frequently been cut by hostile action. 
Tapline stopped pumping to Syria and Lebanon at the end of 1983, 
when it was first due to close. It was later scheduled to close in 
1985, but in September 1984 Jordan renewed an agreement to 
receive Saudi Arabian crude oil through Tapline. The agreement 
can be cancelled by either party at two years^ notice. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are international airports at Amman and Aqaba. The Queen 
Alia International Airport at Zizya, 40 km south of Amman, was 
opened in 1983. 

Civil Aviation Authority: POB 7547, Amman; tel. (6) 4892282; 
fax (6) 4891653; e-mail caa@ainra.nic.gov.jo; f. 1950; Dir-Gen. Capt. 
JmAD IRSHAID. 

Royal Jordanian Airline: Head Office: POB 302, Housing Bank 
Commercial Centre, Shmeisani, Amman 11118; tel. (6) 5607300; fax 
(6) 5672527; e-mail ij@rja.com.jo; internet www.i:ja.com.jo; f. 1963; 
govt-owned, but scheduled for partial privatization in 2000; sched- 
uled and charter services to Middle East, North Africa, Europe, USA 
and Far East; Chair. Waud Asfour; Pres, and CEO Nader Dahabi. 
Arab Wings Co Ltd: POB 341018, Amman 11134; tel. (6) 
4893901; fax (6) 4893158; e-mail info@arabwin^.com.jo; internet 
www.arab'winm.com.jo; f. 1976; subsidiary ofT^yal Jordanian; 
executive jet charter service, air ambulances, prioriiy cargo; Man. 
Dir Ahed Quntar. 

Royal Wings Co Ltd: POB 314018, Amman 11134; tel. (6) 
4875206; fax (6) 4875656; e-mail info@royalwtaM.com.jo; internet 
www.royalwinm.com.jo; f. 1996; subsidiary of Royal Jordanian; 
operates scheduled and charter regional and domestic services; 
Man. Dir Ahed Quntar. 

Tourism 

The ancient cities of Jerash and Petra, and Jordan’s proximity 
to biblical sites, have encouraged tourism. In the late 1990s the 
development of Jordan’s Dead Sea coast was under way; owing to 
the Sea’s mineral-rich waters, the ^owth of curative tourism is 
anticipated. In 1998 there were an estimated 1.3m. tourists. Income 
from tourism in 1998 was US $852.6m. 

Ministry of Tourism and Antiquities: POB 224, Amman; tel. 
(6) 4642311; fax (6) 4648465; f. 1952; Minister of Tourism and 
Antiquities Aqel Beltaji; Sec.-Gen. Muhammad Aefash al-Adwan. 
Jordan Tourism Board: POB 830688, Amman 11183; tel. (6) 
5678294; fax (6) 5678295; f. 1997; e-mail jtb@nets.com.jo; internet 
wv7w.jordan-tourism.comoo; Man. Dir Marwan Khoury. 
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Defence 

Cknimiand6i>in-Chi6f of the Armed Forces: Msd.-Gen. Fathi 
AbuTalib. 

Assistant Comniandeivin-Cliief of the Armed Forces: Brif 
TaybberZarour. 

Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Stalh Gen. Muhammad Yousuf al- 
Malkawl 

Commander of the Royal Jordanian Air Force: Lt-Gen. Ihsan 
Hamid Shurdum. 

Chief of the General Staffi Lt-Gen. Abdel Hadial-Majah. 
DefSenoe Budget (1999): JD 347m. 

Military Service: conscription, two years authorized. 

Total Armed Forces (Au^ 1999): (estimated) 104,000: army 
90,000; navy (estimated) 4^; air force 13,500. Reserves 35,000 
(army 30,000). 

Paramilitary Forces: (estimated) 30,000 (10,000 Public Security 
Force, 20,000 Civil Militia). 


Education 


Hie Miiiistry of Education adopted the principle of 
from the beguming of 1980. It divided the East hank into 18 districts, 
called Offices of Education, distributed over five Directorates of 
Education, each one by a Director-General who is in charge of 
implementing educational policies andprocedures in his own area. 
The Ministry of Education’s Central Office is still responsible for all 
midor edi^tional decisions related to planning cuziicula, projects 

flTin PTnTtiinfltinnp. 

Education in Jordan is provided by public and private sectors. In 
1982/83, 70.6% of school enrolment was provided 1^ the Ministry of 
Education, 1% by other governmental agencies (such as the Minis- 
tries of D^ence, Health, Labour and Mamie Affoirs), 9.9% by the 
private sector and 15.9% by UNRWA, which offers educational 
frualities and services for Palestinian refugees in collaboration with 
UNESCO. The University of Jordan, Yarmouk Universily and 
Mo’ata University provided 2.6% of total school enrolment. In 1985/ 
86 there were 3,205 schools in the East Bank, attended by 894,^5 
pupils and staffed by 37,616 teadiers. 


Directory, Bibliography 

Primary education is fi:ee and compulsory. It starts at the age of 
siz years and lasts for 10 years. The preparatoiy cycle is foUowed 
by a two- 3 ^ar secondary <^e, which is divided into three ^es: 
general, vocational and comprehensive school. At the end of this 
cycle students who pass the Goieral Secondary Examination are 
entitled to continue their hMer education by enrolling either in 
the universities of Jordan (at Amman, Irbia and Mo^ta) or in 
Community Ccdlc^m— or in foreign universities and colleges. In 
1991 a total of 36,6^ students were enrolled at Jordan’s universi- 
ties. In 1986 Yarmouk University, at Irbid, was divided into two 
separate institutions to create the University of Science and Tech- 
nology. An open university, Al-Quds University, opened in October 

Community CioUeges, of two-year post-secondary duration, indude 
12 colleges controlled by the MinistEy, 22 colleges controlled by the 
private sector and supervised by the Ministry, and seven other 
colleges controUed by other governmental amides such as the 
Mmistries of Health and Social Devdopment, tiie armed forces, the 
Department of Statistics and the Centrm Bank of Jordan. According 
to me Department of Statistics, some 24,657 students were enrolled 
at Community Colleges in 1998. 

Education was allocated a total of JD 216m. (US $620nL) under 
tile 1986-90 Devdopment Plan. Budgetary eroenditure on educa- 
tion by the central Government in 1^ was JD 245.1m. (14.6% of 
total spending). 

The Ministry of Education, in accordance with law No. 16 of 1964, 
provides textbooks free of charge for the compulsory cyde, and at 
cost price for the secondary (yde. 

In 1989 a 10-year programme to reform the state education system 
was announced. The programme, whidi was to be implemented in 
three phases (1989-92, 1993-95 and 1996-98), aimed to revise 
currici^ to produce new textbooks and tAanhincr aids; to train 4,000 
new priniary schod teache^ 1,500 new seconouuy school teachers 
and 360 new schod principals and supervisors; and to construct 
420 schools. 

In 1997/98 there were 45,367 teachers and 1,121,866 pupils at 
primary levd. At secondary level (including botii general ana voca- 
tional education) in 1995/96 there were 10^1 teadiers and 176,123 

to^^,o38. There were 5,275 teed^^mid 112,S^‘!^dents in 
higher education in 1996/97. According to Departinent of Statis- 
tics, in 1998 there were 4,478 schods and 21 univerdties in JordaiL 
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Turks would occupy Kuwait, and in 1899, in return for British 
protection, he sign^ an agreement with the British not to cede, 
mortgage or otherwise dispose of parts of his territories to 
anyone exc^t the British Government, nor to enter into any 
other relationship with a foreign government without British 
consent The reign of Sheikh Mubarak, from 1896 to 1915, was 
notable for the development of Kuwait from a sheikhdom of 
undefined status to an autonomous state. In 1904 a British 
political a^t was appointed, and in 1909 Great Britain and 
Turkey discussed proposals which, althou^ never ratified 
because of the outbreak of the First World War, in practice 
secured the autonomy of Kuwait. 

Sheikh Mubarak’s second son, Sheikh Salim, who succeeded 
to the sheikhdom in 1917, supported the Turks in the First 
World War, thus incurring a blonde of Kuwait. Sheikh Salim 
was succee^d in 1921 by his n^ew. Sheikh Ahmad al-Jahir. 
Kuwait prospered undmr his rule, and 1937 the population 
had risen to about 75,000. Sheikh Ahmad laid the foundation 
of Kuwait’s great petroleum industry. After considerable pros- 
pecting, he grants a joint concession in 1934 to the Gulf Oil 
Corpn of the USA and idle Anglo-Persian Oil Co of Great Britain, 
which formed the Kuwait Ofi Co Ltd. Deep drilling started in 
1936, and was just beginning to show promising results when 
the Second World War began in 1939. The oil wells were plugged 
in 1942 and drilling was suspended until the end of the war. 

Afrer the war the petroleum industry in Kuwait was revived 
on an extensive scale (see Economy), and within a few years 
the town of Kuwait had developed from a traditional dhow port 
to a thriving modem dty, supported by the revenues of the 
petroleum industry. In 1950 ^eikh Ahmad died and was suc- 
ceeded by Sheikh Abdullah as-Salim. His policy was to use 
petroleum revenues to improve the welfare of his people, and 
in 1951 he inaugurated a programme of public works and 
educational and medical developments which transformed 
Kuwait into an organized and well-equipped country. 

THE MODERN STATE 

Kuwait has gradually built up comprehensive welfrre services, 
whidi are for the most part fiiee of charge, at least to native 
Kuwaitis. Education is provided completely firee of diarge, and, 
despite the introduction of health chajges in 1984, the country’s 
health service is considered to be of a very high standard. A 
heavily subsidized housing programme has provided accommo- 
dation for many residents who satisfy the country’s generous 
criteria of ‘poverty’. In addition, the state sector has virtually 
guaranteed well-paid empbyment and retirement pensions to 
Kuwaiti citizens, while mairiug minimal tax demands upon 
theuL Citizens were also given advantageous positions in busi- 
ness, and for several decades the scale of oil revenues enabled 
the Government to continue to guarantee widespread benefits 
together with the privileges of the ruling as-Sabah family. 

The 1899 agreement, whidi had given the United Kingdom 
responsibilily for the conduct of Kuwait’s foreign policy, was 
terminated in 1961; Kuwait became a fully independent state 
on 19 June. The ruling Sheikh took the title of Amir, and Kuwait 
vms admitted to the League of Arab States (Arab League). 

Shortly a&er independence Kuwait was threateneid by an 
Iraqi claim to soverei^ty over the territo^. In response to a 
request firom the Amir for assistance Briti^ troops landed in 
Kuwait The Arab League met in July and agreed that an Arab 
League Force should be provided to replace the British troops 
as a guarantor of Kuvmit’s indep^dence. This force, composed 
of contingents firom Saudi Arabia, Jordan, the United Arab 
Republic (UAR) and Sudan, arriv^ in KuvTait in September 
1961. The UAR contingent was withdravm in December 1961, 
and those of Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Sudan before the end of 
February 1963. 

In December 1961, for the first time in Kuwait’s history, an 
election was held to choose 20 members of the Constituent 
Assembly (the other members being ministers). This Assembly 
drafted a new Constitution under which a National Assembly 
(Meglis al-Umma) of 50 members was elected in January 1963, 
and the first session was held, with Sheikh Sabah as-Salim as- 
Sabah, brother of the Amir and keir apparent, as the Prime 
Minister of a new Council of Ministers. 

In October 1963 the new Iraqi Government announced its 
dedsion to recognize Kuwait’s complete independence, in an 
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attempt to dispel the tense atmosphere between the two coun- 
tries. Enwait was thou^t to have made a substantial grant to 
Iraq at this juncture. 

In January 1965 a constitutional crisis, reflecting the fiiction 
between the ruling house and the National Assembly, resulted 
in the formation of a strengthened Council of Ministers under 
the heir apparent, SkAikh Sabah as-Salim as-Sabah. On 24 
November 1965 Sheikh Abdullah died and was succeeded hy 
Rkpikk Sabah. His post as Prime Minister was assumed by 
a’nr&htkr member of the ruling family. Sheikh Jaber al-Ahmad, 
who became heir apparent in May 1966. 

Although Enwait had adopted a neutral role in inter-Arab 
confiicts during 19^ and 1967, it declared its support for the 
Arab countries in the Six Day War with Israel in June 1967, 
and joined in the oil embargo imposed against the USA and tiie 
United Kingdom. However, the cease-fira had been announced 
before any Kuwaitis entor^ the confiict The Government do- 
nated ED 25m. to the Arab war effort. At the Khartoum Ccoofer- 
ence in September 1967 Kuwait joined Saudi Arabia and Libya 
in offering aid to the UAR and Jordan, to help their 

economies to recover from the 1967 war. 

In 1968 it was announced that the agreement of June 1961— 
whereby Britain had undertaken to give military assistance to 
Kuwait if asked to do so by its rder— would terminate by 
1971. This followed an earher announcement that Britain would 
withdraw aU troops from the Gulf re^on by the end of 1971. 

Following the Six Day War, Kuwait ceased to be a target of 
radical Arab criticism, largely because of its financial support for 
the countries affected by war, and for the Palestinian guerrilla 
movements. A factor in this assistance was the large Palestinian 
conununily, totalling more than 350,000, in Kuwait; many of 
the most able and educated Palestinians had made a career in 
the country. Financial aid to Jordan, on the other hand, was 
suspended in September 1970, following the armed confiict 
between the Jordanian Government and Palestinian guerrilla 
forces. 

During the 1960s the Kuwaiti leadership’s policies led to 
extensive redistribution of income, throu^ the use of oil rev- 
enues in public eipenditure and ihrou^ the land compensation 
scheme. At the same time, however, Ihere was popular discon- 
tent about corruption and inefficiency in public services and the 
manipulation of the press and the National Assembly. 

In response to pubHc opinion, the ruling family permitted the 
assembly elections of Janu^ 1971 to be held on the basis of a 
firee vote, althou£^ women, iUiterate males and all non-Kuwaitis 
were exduded. There was a lively election campaign, with 
184 candidates contesting the 50 seats, despite the absence of 
political parties, which remained illegal. Several members and 
supporters of the Arab Nationalist Movement, founded in the 
1950s by Dr George Habash (later leader of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine), were elected. This radical group, 
led by Dr Ahmad al-Khatib, was generedly regarded as the 
principal opposition to the Government. 

After the 1971 elections the Crown Prince was reappointed 
Prime Minister and formed a new Council of Minist^. The 
representation of the ruling family was reduced firom five to 
thi^ and, for the first time, the Council of Ministers induded 
two ministers drawn firom the elected members of the National 
Assembly. 

In August 1976 the Amir suspended the National Assem^ 
on the ^unds that, amongst other things, it had been delaying 
legislation. A committee was ordered to be formed to review the 
Constitution. 

SheiMi Sabah died on 31 December 1977; he was succeeded 
by his cousin, Crown Prince Sheikh Jaber al-Ahmad as-Sahah. 
I^eikh Saad al-AbduUah as-Salim as-Sabah became Prime Min- 
ister as well as Crown Prince. Both the Amir and the Prime 
Minister publicly reaffirmed the Government’s intention to 
reconvene the National Assembly and to restore democratic 
government by August 1980. In response to increasing public 
pressure, a 50-member committee was established in early 1980 
to consider constitutional amendments and a revised form of 
legislature. Following its recommendations, an Amiri decree 
provided for the election of a new assembly before the end 
of February 1981. Despite the uncertainly generated hy the 
Iranr-Iraq War, the election campaign preceded, with 448 cand- 
idates contesting the 50 seats. The firanchise was limited to 
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90,000 ‘first-dass’ Kuwaiti citizens, and of these fewer than half 
(or about 3% of the popu^tion) registered to vote. A conservative 
assembly was returned, mduding 23 tribal leaders, i^ 3 nnpathetic 
to the ruling sheikhs, and 13 young technocrats. The radical 
Arab nationalists, the fiercest opposition to the Government in 
the previous Assembly, Med to win any seats, while the Shi‘a 
minority’s representation was reduced to four seats. However, 
five Islamic fundamentalists of the Sunni sect were elected. The 
Crown Prince was subsequentiy reappointed Prime Minister 
and formed a new 15-member Council of Ministers in which the 
ruling Muly retained the mcqor posts. 

PETROLEUM AND 1978-1981 

Of all the Gulf states, Kuwait has been the most vulnerable to 
regional disruption. In March 1973 Iraqi troops and 
occupied a Kuwaiti outpost at Samtah, on the boi^ with Iraq. 
Iraq later withdrew its troops, but a source of potential dispute 
remained over Ir^’s territoiM glflim on Bubiyan Island. Fol- 
lowing the crip in 1973, Kuwait allocated la^ sums for the 
expansion of its armed forces and established its own navy. 
L^^tion to introduce conscription was approved in 1976, Imt 
it was generally accepted that Kuvraif s security could not be 
guaranteed throu^ its own armed strength. 

During the Arab-Iara^ war of October 1973 Kuwaiti forces 
stationed along the Suez Canal were involved in fighting, and 
Kuwait conti^uted considerable financial aid, totalling 
KD 100m., to other Arab states. While the war was still in 
progress, Kuwait called for a meeting of the Oiganization of 
Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC) to draw up a 
common Arab policy for the use of oil as a means to put pressure 
on Western countries, ppticularly the USA, to force an Israeli 
withdrawal from occupied Arab territory. Kuwait also joined 
other Gulf states in armn imring a unilateral increase of 70% in 
the posted price of crude petroleum (the reference price used 
for tax and royalty purposes) firom 1 November 1973. The 
OAPEC meeting took plara in Kuwait, where the organization’s 
10 member states decided to reduce petroleum production ^ at 
least 5% progressively eadi month. Kiwait also imposed a 
embargo on petroleum ^pments to the USA and, later, to the 
Netherlands. 

In November oil ministers fiom the Arab states also agreed 
on an extra 5% reduction in output, whidi effectively led to an 
overall decrease in supply of ^% compared with September 
levels, to be followed by fiuiher reductions. Later in November 
the Ai^ group in the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) agreed on the next 5% cut for Decemb^, 
but exempted countries of the European (Community (EC, now 
European Union— EU) except the Netherlands. 

At the next OAPEC meeting, held in Kuwait in December, an 
additional 5% cut, without exemptions, was agreed for January 
1974. A second December meethig, also in Kuwait, partly re- 
versed earlier decisions to reduce oil production. Just b^ore 
this, the (Mf states belonging to OPEC had agr^ on a further 
sharp increase in the posted price of oil, effective ffom 1 Jan- 
uary 1974. 

l^wait played a leading p^ in all these moves and made 
considerable reductions in national oil output Monthly produc- 
tion fell firom 13.4m. metric tons in September 1973 to 9.8m. 
tons in November. There was later a reversal in this trend, and 
monthly output was more than lOm. tons in the first half ofl974. 

FoUovring the January conclusion of a disengagment agree- 
ment between Egypt and Israel and the consequent improv^ 
ment in Arab relations with the USA, seven of the Arab oil- 
producing states (including Kuwait) agreed in March to lift the 
embargo on supplies to the USA In July 1974 the Arab countries 
also lifted the oil embargo on the Netherlands. None the less, 
Euwaifs policy of conserving petroleum reserves, and the &11 
in the world demand, meant that production fell from a peak of 
3.3m. barrels per day (b/d) in 1972 to an average of below Im. 
b/d in 1981. Since then, OPEC agreements have imposed a 
TnflrimnTn quota on eveiy member country’s production (see 
Economy). 

At the Bagdad Arab summit in November 1978 Kuvrait 
pressed for unanimity among the Arab nations in co ndemnin g 
the Egypb'Israeli peace agreement, and supported the use of 
RflnritinTig against Egypt. The Kuwaiti ambaiKiador was recalled 
from Cairo aU aid, except that for specific development 
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projects, was withdravm. Kuwait mediated successfully in the 
coMct between the Yemen Arab Republic and the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen in 1979, eventually bring^ 
about a cease-M, and was instrumental in resolving a jrolitical 
crisis in tiie UAE in the same year. In May 1981 Kuwait, with 
Saudi Arabia, the UAE, Qatar, Oman and Bahrain, founded the 
Co-operation (Council for the Arab States of the Gulf (Gkilf Co- 
operation Council— GCC). ^y encouraging economic and social 
integration, it was hop^ that the (3^ would increase the 
security of the small oil-produdng states of the Gulf. 

TEDBIRAN-IRAQWAR 

In the war between Iran and Iraq, which b^^ in September 
1980, Kuwait supported Iraq, allovring access to its strategic 
ports, and, with Saudi Arabia, e]q>orting up to 310,000 b/d 
(250,000 b/d firom the Neutral Zone and the remainder firom 
Saudi Arabia) on Iraq’s behalf, and providing substantial finan- 
cial aid, whidb by the end of 1983 was thought to have reached 
US$30,000m. (donated by both Kuvrait and Saudi Arabia). 
Relations with Iran were, however, maintained. 

Events at the end of 19^ and in early 1984 increased concern 
for the country’s secuiily. The potential threat of domestic 
agitation by the count^s own fundamentalist Shiites was 
coupled vrifh the authorities’ suspicion lhat a number of bomb 
attacks had been directed by Ii^ bi retaliation for Kuwaiti 
support oflraqin the Iran-lraq War. As aresult ofthebombingp, 
more than 600 Iranian workers were deported firom Kuwait in 
early 1984. 

In May 1984 two Kuwaiti and several Saudi Arabian tankers 
were bombed in a series of attadcs by unidentified aircraft on 
shipping in the Gulf Althoufi^ both han and Iraq were known 
to have been firing at shipping, Iran was blamed for the attacks 
on Kuwaiti tankers. The bombings were seen as a vraming to 
Kuwait to reduce its aid to Iraq and to put pressure on Iraq to 
desist firom attacking tankers carrying Iranian oil. The (300 
withdrew offers to nie^te in the Iran-lraq War and condemned 
Iran. Much concern arose as to whether the GOO ooxmtries 
could defend themselves unaided, and at the GCC summit 
conference in November the member states agreed to form a 
joint military force, capable of rapid deplqyment and aimed at 
combating any spread of the Iran-Lraq War. 

Kuvrait’s attempts to mediate in the Iran-lraq War in 1984 
were hampered by Iran’s increasing suspicion about the outcome 
of outstanding border disputes between Iraq and Kuwait Iran 
believed that Kuwait vras about to transfer three strategically 
important islands (Bubiyan, Warba and FaHaka) to Iraq. In 
January 1985, however, Kuwait announced plans to build its 
ovm military bases on Bubiyan and Warba, and two months 
later Bubiyan was dedared an out-of-bounds war zone. Kuwaiti 
forces were put on alert in February 1986, when Iranian forces 
crossed the Shatt al-Arab waterway and captured the Iraqi port 
of Faw, near Kuwait’s north-eastern bord^. Iran pledged that 
Kuwait would not become embroiled in its vrar with £aq pro- 
vided that it maintained its military neutrality. 

Between October 1986 and April 1987 Iranian forces attacked 
merchant ships safiing to or from Kuwait and seized cargoes, 
in reprisal for loading petroleum sold on Iraq’s behalf and for 
the use of Kuwaitis ports for Iraqi imports. In an attempt to 
deter Iranian attacks in the Gulf, Kuwait re-registered most of 
its fieet of oil tankers under the fiags of the USA, liberia, the 
USSR and the United Kii^;dom. Kuwait received help firom the 
USA and Saudi Arabia in clearing mines firom the channel 
leading to its main oil-loading feiSities at Mina al-Ahmadi. 
The US naval force in the Gulf vras, however, ill-equipped for 
minesweeping operations, and in August France and the United 
Kongdom, having initially refused a request for assistance to 
dear the shipping lanes, dispatched minesweeping vessds to 
the Gull These were followed in September by vesi^ firom the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Italy. 

Six Iranian diplomats were expelled firom Kuwait in Sep- 
tember 1987, following Iranian attacks on Kuvraiti installations. 
Kuwaitis main offehore oil-loading terminal, at Sea Island, vras 
closed between October and Decraoher, after an Iranian inissile 
attack in whidi three workers were injured. A summit meeting 
of the GCC in December 1987 urged the UN Secuzily Council 
to enforce its Resolution 598, whM ordered a cease-fire to be 
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observed in the Iran-Iraq War, and approved a pact to increase 
security co-op^tion between the member states. 

Two Kuwaiti soldiers were wounded in March 1988, as Iranian 
and Kuwaiti armed forces dadied for the first time during the 
Iran-Iraq War when tturee Iranian gunboats attacked Bubiyan 
island, situated 25 km firom the soutiiem coast of Iraq. In the 
following montih an Iranian missile landed at al-Wafra oilfield, 
80 km south of Kuwait City. The launching of the missile was 
believed to represent an Iranian warning to Kuwait for all^dly 
permittiog Iraqi armed forces to use Bubiyan island in an 
attempt to recapture the Iranian-occupied Faw peninsula. 

The cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq War in August 1988 brou^t 
stability to the region and a revival of economic growth in 
Kuwait. Rdations between Kuwait and Iran improved, and in 
April 1989 the Prime Minister, Saad al-AbduUah as-Salim as- 
Sabah, announced that rdations with Iran were "moving 
towards stabllily and normalization’. Co-operation with Iraq 
appeared to increase, despite the continuing dispute over 
Bubiyan island. 

INTERNAL UNREST AND THE SUSPENSION OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

In M^ 1985 an Iraqi member of the banned ad-Dawa al- 
Islamiya (the Call of Islam) orga^ation attempted to 
assassinate Amir of Kuwait by driving a carbomb into a 
royal procession. As a result of the attack, the Government 
resolved to introduce appropriate legislation and temporarily to 
suspend the issue of en^ visas and residence permits. In July 
the National Assembly unanimousJy approved legi^tion to 
impose the death penally for terrorist acts resultii^ in loss of 
life, and the Government announced plans to establish popular 
securily committees in all districts. In June 1986 four simul- 
taneous explosions occurred at Kuwait’s main oil export refinery 
at Mina al-Ahmadi. A hitherto unknown organization, the "Arab 
Revolutionaries Group’, later claimed responsibility for the 
attacks, which had bc^ intended to force hSiwait to reduce its 
petroleum output 

In 1985 and 1986 almost 27,000 expatriates, many of whom 
were Iranian, were deported, and concern over the security of 
the country continued. In June 1987 six Kuwaiti Shi"a Muslims 
were sentenced to death for their part in sabotaging oil installa- 
tions and plotting against the Government There were further 
explosions in May and July. 

The Council of Ministers submitted its resignation to the 
Amir in July 1986, following 15 months of increasing confoonta- 
tion with the National Assembly. The Amir subsequently issued 
a decree accepting the Count’s resignation, dissolving the 
National Assembly and suspending some articles of the Consti- 
tution. Crown Prince Sheikh Saad al-AbduUah as-Salim as- 
Sabah was immedia^ reappointed to the post of Prime Min- 
ister and charged with nominating a new government whidi 
would be given greater powers of censorship, including t^ rig^t 
to dose down newspapers for up to two years. Ten days later 
the Amir named a 22-member Council of Ministers, whidh 
induded seven new ministers and three new portfolios. 

Ckmcem about Iranian influence over the Shi"ite minority 
(about 30% of the population) led to severe measures to ciub 
political subversion. In June 1989 a Kuwaiti court sentenced 22 
people, accused of plotting to overthrow the royal family, to 
prison terms of up to 15 years. A programme of "Kuwaitization’ 
was vigorously pursued; the aim was to achieve a msjority of 
Kuwaitis in t^ population by 2000. The programme was most 
successful in the public sector, where 90% of Kuwaiti workers 
were employed, but the private sector continued to be dominated 
by expatriates, who formed 60% of tiie population. 

In Decemb^ 1989 a number of former members of the 
National Assembly kundhed a campaign for its re-establish- 
ment In mid-Januazy 1990 the A^ appealed for political 
dialogue, and in Mar^ the Prime Minister declared that he 
would wdcome the restoration of an dected legiskture. On 10 
June 62% of the electorate voted at a general election for 50 
members of a new National Council. The Council was to be an 
interim body and its members were to hold office for four 
years. It comprised 75 members, of whom 25 were appointed by 
the Amir. 

Following the election, the Kuwaiti Government resigned. On 
13 June 1990 the Amir reappointed the Crown Prince, l^eikh 
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Saad al-AbduUah as-Sahm as-Sabah, as Prime Minister and on 
23 June a government reshuffle resulted in 10 new appo- 
intments to tile Coundl of Ministers. Only three ministers not 
belonging to the as-Sabah fiunily retained their posts, while the 
new members of the Council were technocrats with no previous 
experience of government. The Council was beheved to have 
be^ reshuffled in an attempt to satisfy domestic demands for 
new government policies. However, the feet that the as-Sabah 
family retained the m£|jority of important positions in the Gov- 
ernment, and that restoration of the National Assembly did not 
seem a realistic prospect, undermined the attempt to pkcate 
critics of the Government, hi kte June it was announc^ that 
five ministers from the reshuffled Council of Ministers had been 
appointed by the Amir to the National Council, the first session 
of which was held on 9 July. 

IRAQ’S INVASION OF KUWAIT: THE GULF CRISIS 

In July 1990 President Saddam Hussain of Iraq publicly criti- 
cized unnamed states for exceeding the petroleum production 
quotas that had been established by OPEC in May in order to 
increase prices. He accused Kuwait of having "stolen’ 
US $2,400m.-worth of Iraqi oil reserves firom a well in disputed 
territory. The Iraqi Minister of Foreign Affairs, Tareq Aziz, 
declared that Kuwait should not only cancel Iraiq’s war debt, 
but also compensate it for losses of revenue incurred during the 
war wiffl Ira^ and as a result of Kuwait’s overproduction of oil, 
to which he attributed a decline in prices. Later in July Iraq 
b^an to deploy armed forces on the Kuwait-Iraq border, imme- 
diate before a meeting of the OPEC ministerial council in 
Geneva, Switzerland. At the meeting the minimum reference 
price for petroleum was increased, as Iraq had demandeci On 
31 July representatives of Kuwait and Iraq conferred in Jeddah, 
Saudi Arabia, in an attempt to resolve the dispute, but the 
negotiations coUapsed. 

On 2 August 1990 Iraq invaded Kuwait with 100,000 troops 
(compared with Kuwaitis total military strength of about 
20,000). The Iraqi Government churned that its forces entered 
Kuwait at the invitation of insurgents who had overthrown the 
Kuwaiti Government, but there was no evidence to verify this. 
The Amir and other members of the Government escaped to 
Saudi Arabk, along with many Kuwaiti citizens. The immedkte 
response of the UN Securily Council to the invasion of Kuwait 
was to adopt a series of resolutions which condemned the 
invasion, demanded the immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal of Iracp forces fi:t>m Kuwait, and appealed for a 
negotiated settlement of the conflict. A comprehensive economic 
blonde was also imposed on Iraq and Kuwait. Immedktely 
after the invasion, the USA and the members of the EC "firoze’ 
all Kuwaiti assets to prevent an Iraqi-imposed regime firom 
transferring them back to Kuwait 

On 7 August 1990, at the request of the Saudi Arabian 
Government, President George Bush of the USA ordered the 
deployment of US troops and aircraft in Saudi Arabia, with the 
deck]^ aim of securing the country’s borders with Kuwait in 
the event of an Iraqi attack. A number of European Gov- 
ernments, together with some members of the Ar^ League, 
agreed to provide military support for the US forces. Ck 8 
August the Iraqi Government announced the formal annexation 
of Kuwait, and at the end of the month most of Kuwait was 
officially declared to be the 19th govemorate of Iraq, while a 
northern strip was incorp<>rated into Basra govemorate. Succes- 
sive diplomatic efforts failed to ackieve a peaceful solution to 
the crisis in the Gulf region. Attempts to pursue a diplomatic 
solution were complicate by the detention of Western citizens 
resident in Kuwait and Iraq. By early December, however, all 
hostages had been released 

Following the Iraqi invasion, there were widespread reports 
that Iraqi forces were plundering Kuwait City, looting goods 
firom shops and warehouses, and searching for Kuwaiti resist- 
ance fighters and Westerners in hiding. Many instalktions were 
dismantled and removed to Iraq. By early October an estimated 
430,000 Iraqi troops had been deployed in southern Iraq and 
Kuwait There was evidence of attempts to alter the cLemo- 
graphic character of Kuwai^ by settling Iraqis and Palestinians 
in the country, and by forcing Kuwaiti citizens to assume Iracp 
citizenship. The popuktion was estimated to have decreased 
firom approximately 2m., prior to the invasion, to about 700,000, 
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of whom Kuwaitis constituted an estimated 300,000 and Pales- 
tinians 200,000, while the remainder comprised other Arab 
expatriate workers and Asians. 

In early October 1990 a conference was held in Jeddah, where 
the exiled Crown Prince and Prime Minister of Kuwait, 

Saad al-Abdullah as-Sahm as-Sabah, addressed « p pfr infgiTn«f^iy 
1,000 Kuwaiti citizens, induding ^opposition’ members of the 
dissolv^ National Assembly. He agreed to es tohligh 
to advise the Government on political, social and finanHpi 
matters, and pledged that, after the hl)eration of Kuwait, the 
country’s conf^tution and legislature would be restored, atiH 
that free elections would be hdd. This was seen as a necessary 
c^cesaion in order to maintain national unity, particnlarly 
given the emerging divide tetween Ehwait’s wealthier citizens, 
most of whom were now living in exile, and those who remained 
in Kuwait 

In late November 1990 the UN Security Council adopted a 
resolution whidh authorized the use of ‘all necessary means* to 
liberate Kuwait Iraq was allowed until 15 January 1991 to 
begin to implement the 10 resolutions that had so far been 
adopted, including that stipulating TiTuvwd itional witiidrawal 
from Kuwait Upon the e^izy of thia period, it was implied, 
military force would be employ^ against Iraq in order to reinove 
its troops from Kuwait hi the interim, various unsuccessful 
diidomatic attempts were made to avert amilitaxy confnmtation 
between the multinational and Iraqi forces. On 17 January 1991 

theUN-badke^ Ufl-lad multinatinnal 

campaim to liberate Kuwait hy an intensive aerial bombard- 
ment of Iraq, with the aim of ^hbibling that country’s econoiQic 
and military infrastructure. Soviet attempts to TnAdiate were 
deemed unacceptable by the USA and its alHes, as they proposed 
that a cease-fre should be declared before Iraq beg^ to 
withdraw from Kuwait On 24 Febmaiy the US-led ground 
forces entered Kuwait, encountering littie effective Iraqi opposi- 
tion. Within three days the Iraqi Goverxunent had agr^ to 
accept all resolutions of the UN Security Coimdl conceming 
Kuwait, and on 28 February the US Government anncmnced a 
suspez^on of military ope^ons. In March the UN Security 
Council set out the terms for a penuanent cease-fire. These 
induded the release of all allied prisoners of war and of Kuwaitis 
who had been detained as potential hostages. Thqy also required 
Iraq to repeal all laws arid decrees concerning the annexation 
of I&iwait Iraq promptly announced its compliance with these 
conditions. Ano&er resduti^ adopted in April, provided for 
the establishment of a demilitarized zone, supervised ly the 
UN Iraq-Kuwait Observer Mission (UNIKOM), betwe^ the two 
countries. The UNIEOM mandate was subs^ently renewed 
at siz-montbly intervals. 

roiJlICA LDEV ElX)PMEJ TOA^ BIGHTS 

AFTER THE IRAQI WITHDRAWAL 

In mid-January 1991 a conference in Jeddah was attended by 
members of the Kuwaiti Govemmentpin-exile and opposition 
del^iates. Islamic and Arab nationalist groups had collaborated 
in forming a ‘National Constitutional PVonf and demanded an 
immediate return of parliamentary and press freedom, while 
the more radical elements in the movement demanded the 
resignation of the as-Sabah funity from all important podtions 
in the Government, and the establishment of a constitutional 
monarcby. In Fdbmazy, despite the expression of discontent 
among the exiled Kuwaiti community, the Kuwaiti Government- 
in-exile excluded the possibility of early elections aR/eac Kuwait 
had been liberated, on the grounds that the need to rebuild and 
repopulate the country took precedence. The oppositiGn parties 
were further firustrat^ ly the stated aim of the UN resolutions 
to reinstate Kuwait’s Intimate’ Government prior to the inva- 
sion by Iraq, namely the as-Sabah fomily. In late February, the 
Amir decreed thaf martial law would be enforced in Kuwait for 
the subsequent three months. The decree was contested by some 
members of Kuwait’s opposition-in-exOe, who 6sp^ess^ ^ 
need for the legislature to reconvene before any such decision 
could be Tnfldft. Tn early March the opposition groups in exile 
public t h^ir intoition to form a ooalitiOQ against the 
Government of th e as-Sabah fomily. In the same month, the 
Amir armnimrayi the formation of a cmnmittee to admiii i a t er 
martial law and to supervise the state’s security internally and 
abroad. The committee’s domestic objectives were to id^tity 


people who had collaborated with Iraq, to prevent the foimaticm 
of Sdgilante’ groups, and to idantl^ dvfiians brought by the 
Iraqi authorities to settle in the emirate. On 4 March the Prime 
Mudster and other members of the exiled Govenmient returned 
to Kuwait, foUowed by the Amir 10 days later. The country 
was in a condition of instability because of the structural and 
environmental damage caused by the war, and also owing to 
the emigration or exile of most of the non-national work-fi^. 
Bitter resentment was felt by Kuwaiti citizens against members 
of tire Palestinian community who were suspected of having 
collaborated with Irsu^ human rights groups documented the 
use of torture against suspected collaboratorB by the Kuwaiti 
security forces. Later in Mi^ the Government announced that 
elections would take i^e within six to 12 months, following 
the return of Kuwaiti exiles and the compilation of a new 
electoral roll. Government also dedared its intention to 
reduce the number of foreign workers in Kuwait. On 20 March 
the Coundl of Ministers resigned, apparentiy in response to 
public discontent at the Government's fodure to restore supplies 
of electricity, water and fi>od. On 20 April 1991 the formation of 
a new Council of ibfinisters by the Crown Prince was aimounyced. 
Althou^ several technocrats were appointed to important posi- 
tions within the Council (mainly the economic portfolios), the 
mqjor portfolios— foreign affairs, defence and the interior —were 
all retained ly members of the as-Sabah family. Members of 
opposition groups immediately denounced the new Coundl of 
Ministers as ‘unnpresentative’. 

In 1991 it was repor^ that 900 people were under 
investigation in connection with crimes committed during the 
Iraqi occupation. Li late May a prominent British-based human 
ri£^ts organization. Amnesty ^temational, alleged that trials 
were bei^ conducted in Kuwait witibout the provision of ade- 
quate defence counsel, and that, in some cases, torture had been 
used in order to extract confessions from defendants. In the 
same month, the Prime Munster admitted that the abduction 
and torture of non-Kuwaiti nationals resident in Kuwait was 
taking place. He promised that the matter would be investi- 
gated. 

In June 1991 the Amir formally decreed that elections to a 
new National Assembly would be hdd in October 1992, and he 
ordered the National CouncQ (which had been elected in a 
provisional capacity in June 1990) to reconvene on9 July 1991 in 
order to prepare for the elections. However, the announcement 
foiled to satisfy opposition groups, whose members continued 
to demand the immediate introduction of democracy into 
Kuwait, and an end to the dominance of the as-Sabah family. 

It was reported in June 1991 that 29 of a total of 200 defend- 
ants in trials for alibied collaboration during the occupation 
of Kuwait had been sentenced to death. The sentences were 
by intematioiial human ri^foits organizations as 
having result^ from tba abuse of the judicial ystem. On 
26 June, however, the Cfovemment repealed martial law and 
quashed aU of the death sentences that had been imposed in 
recent trials. Subsequent trials of those accused of collaboration 
were to be referred to civilian courts. 

In July 1991 it was estimated that the Kuwaiti population had 
dedined to about 600,000 since Augu^ 1990. llie Palestinian 
population, whidi bad totalled an estimated 400,000 prior to 
the Irtup invasion, was estimated to have dedined to 80,000. In 
August, large-scale expuldons of Palestinians continu^ with 
airliffo to Jordan. International human ri^^ts organizations 
produced a report critical of the continued d^;>ortation of non- 
Kuwaiti nationals, dtizig the 1949 Fourth Gfeneva Convention, 
whidi prohibits sudi action against dvilians who are justified 
in fearing persecution for their political or rdigious behefo. 

In late June 1991, with British and US annedforces sdieduled 
to leave Kuwait in July and S^itember respectively, the Min- 
ister of Defence announced that an agreement had readied 

fer their replacement by a united Arab ferce, to comprise contin- 
gents firom the GCC states, Egypt and Syna (rations with 
Egypt had been restored in 1987). In September, however, it 
was announced that US armed forces would remain in the 
country fer several more monihs, owing to the alow progress 
made in rdbuilding the Kuwaiti security forces. 

The first half of 1992 was diaracteiized by an uniHrecedented 
breakdown of law and order in Kuwait, witii regular shootings 
and other inddents of violence. Many of these were directed 
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against expatriate communities, especially the Palestinians. 
TWe were widespread auctions that the Government was 
using the shootings, and the fear of further Iraqi aggression, as 
a pretext to restrict the press and opposition meetings. 

belahons with iraq following the gulf 

CRISIS 

On 19 September 1991 the Kuwaiti Minister of Defence signed 
a 10-y^ d^ence pact with the USA. The agreement included 
provisions for the stoc^iling of US military ^qmpment in 
Kuwait, the use of Kuwaiti ports by US troops, and joint training 
exercises. US companies were awarded lucrative contracts to 
‘rebuild’ Kuwait. Amir made visits to Saudi Arabia, Oman, 

the UAE, Qatar, Egypt and Syria in order to discuss defence 
and economic co-operation. In October he visited the USA, the 
United Kingdom and France, where he e^ressed his country’s 
gratitude and proposed doser defmce ties. The Government 
protested at Iraq’s lack of co-op^tion with the UN Iraq-Kuwait 
Boundary Demarcation Commission and at its £sdlure to release 
prisoners. 

On 11 February 1992 Kuwait signed a defence pact (similar 
to that with the USA) with the United KingdonL A defence pact 
with France was signed in August. On 16 ^ril the UN Iraq- 
Kuwait Boundary Demarcation Commission adjudged that the 
border should be set 570 m to the north of its present position. 
This had the eiSect of award^ part of the port of Umm Qasr 
and several of the Rumaila oilwells to Kuwait Iraq rejected the 
validity of this decision 

In August 1992, after the Iraqi Government had refused to 
allow inspections of weapons facQities by the UN (as stipulated 
by the 1991 cease-fire agreement], the US Government deployed 
missiles in Kuwait, and some 7,500 US troops partidpated in a 
military exercise in the emirate. At the end of the month, the 
UN Security Council adopted a resolution guaranteeing the new 
land finntier between Kuwait and Iraq. Demarcation was to 
take place before the end of the year, and the new border was 
to come into force on 15 January 1993. In the week leading up 
to this deadline, however, Iraqi forces made several incursions 
into disputed tenitoiy, during which they recovered armaments 
left behind at the end of the G^ulf War. At the same time, as US 
aircraft led air attacks on Iraq, more than 1,0()0 US troops were 
dispatched to Kuwait. Following the deadline for enforcement 
of &e border, Iraqi operatives began to dismantle installations 
on what was now Kuwaiti territory. Nevertheless, the US Gov- 
ernment deployed further missiles in Kuwait, and in early 
February the UN Security Council agreed to strengthen 
UNIKOM by approving the dispatch of an initial 750-strong 
multinational contingent of armed troops (in addition to the 
existing unarmed personnel in the force) to patrol the Kuwaiti 
border with Iraq. In the same month Kuwait and Russia signed 
a memorandum of understanding, which led to a defence pact 
between the two countries. 

In March 1993 the UN Iraq-Kuwait Boundary Demarcation 
Commission announced that it had completed demarcation of 
the mmitiine border between the two countries along the median 
line of the Khor Abdullah waterway. In May Kuwait announced 
that construction was to begin of a trendi, to be protected by 
mines and a wall of sand, dong the entire length of the land 
border. Allegations by Kuwait of Iraqi violations of the border 
intensified during tiie second half of 1993, and there were 
reports of exchanges of fire in the border region. In mid- 
November it was reported that some 300 Iraqi dvlLians had 
crossed the border in the Umm Qasr region to protest against 
the digging of the trendi, iriule Iraqi troops were repoi^ to 
have attacked a border post These incursions coincided with 
the beginning of the evacuation, under UN supervision, of Ira<p 
nationds and property from the Kuwdti side of the new border. 
In November a 775-s^ng armed UNIKOM reinforcement was 
deployed in northern Kuwdt, with authorization (under spedfic 
circumstances) to use its weapons to assist the unarmed force 
already in the demilitarized zone. 

In Septen^ 1 994 the UN Security Council agreed to extend 

6 O^bw the head of &e UN Spec^^ommission (U^COM, 
responsible for the programme of weapons inspections) 
announced that a 83 ^st 6 m fi>r monitoiiDg Iraqi defence industries 
was ready to begin operating. On tiie same day, however, there 


were reports of a large movement of Iraqi forces towards the 
border with Kuwdt, apparently to draw attention to Iraq’s 
deTTiflndfl for swift action to ease UN sanctions (not due to be 
considered by the Security Council until mid-November). Over 
the next few days the accumulation of Iraqi military units in 
the border area amounted to some 70,000 tn^ps and 700 tanks. 
In response to the apparent threat, Kuwdt dispatched some 
20,000 troops to the border region. The USA sent reinforcements 
(including combat aircraft and warships) to Kuwdt and other 
parts of the Gulf region, to support the 12,000 US troops already 
stationed there. France and the United Kingdom deployed navd 
vessds, and some 1,200 British troops were dispatdi^ to sup- 
port the US military presence. On 10 October, as the first unit 
of additiond US forces arrived in Kuwdt, Iraq announced that 
it would withdraw its troops northward from their positions 
near the Kuwdti border. On 13 October, as a result of mediation 
by Russia, tire Iraqi Government reportedly offered to comply 
with the Security Council’s demands to recognize the UN- 
demarcated border with Kuwdt and to acknowledge Kuwdf s 
sovereignty. In return, the Russian Government agreed to urge 
the rdaxation of tiie UN sanctions against Iraq. On 15 Octob^ 
the Security Council demanded that Iraq grant unconditiond 
recognition to Kuwdt and that all the Iraqi forces recently 
transfened to southern Iraq be redeployed to their origind 
positions. Later in the mon& the Ul^ (in a statement also 
signed by the United Kingdom and severd GCC states) in- 
dicated tl^t ‘appropriate action’ wodd be taken if Iraq deployed 
its forces south of ktitude 32'’N (the boundary of the southern 
air exclusion zone in force since August 1992), and in late 
October 1994, during a visit to Kuwdt, the US iSresident, Bill 
Clinton, rdt^ted country’s commitment to the defence of 
Kuwdt On 10 November Ir^ officially recognized Kuwdts 
sovereignly, territorid integrity and politied independence, as 
wed as its UN-defined borders. Althou^ the declaration was 
wdcomed by the Kuwdti autiiorities, they continued to demand 
the release of all Kuwdti citizens detained in Iraq and appealed 
for internationd sanctions against Iraq to be maintained until 
that country had complied with all p^tinent UN resolutions. 
By the end of the year most of the US and British troops that 
h^ been station^ in the Gulf region in October had been 
withdrawn. Pre-positioned heavy equipment and aircraft 
remained in the region, together with the multinationd forces 
present prior to the Octob^ incident. 

The UN commission responsible for considering claims for 
compensation arising from the 1990-91 Gulf crisis approved 
the first disbursements in May 1994. The rate of disbursements 
increased rapidly following ffie implementation in December 
1996 of UN Securily Council Resolution 986 (the ‘oil-for-food’ 
arrangement), and by mid-2000 some US $6, 800m. had been 
pdd mainly to individud claimants, both to Kuwdtis and to 
expatriates who had been living in Iraq and Kuwdt at the 
time of the confiict. In June a controversid Kuwdti claim for 
$21,000m. to compensate for oil revenue lost as a result of the 
Iraqi occupation brou£^t the issue of the maior corporate claims 
to the fore. The Commission postponed a decision, and Russia 
and France meanwhile urged a full review of the underlying 
principles and operations the Commission. Russia also c^ed 
for an immediate reduction of the proportion of Iraqi oil revenues 
deducted for the purposes of compensation from 30% to 20%. 
The claims, totalling more than $320,000m., are likely to be a 
continuing source of tension and controversy in the region. 

The Kuwdt Nationd Committee for Missing People and Pris- 
oners of War claimed in 1994 that 625 Kuwdti nationals were 
still in detention, or missing, in Iraq, and the fate of missing 
persons remains a megor obstacle to any future normalization 
of rdations between ffie two countries. From mid-1996 Iraqi 
and Kuwdti officials held meetings in their mutud border area 
to discuss the fate of those not accounted for. The meetings 
were conducted in closed sessions under the auspices of the 
Internationd Committee of the Red C!ross (ICRC), and were 
attended by observers from the USA, the United Elngdom and 
France. Althou^^ Iraq has stated that it is not holding any 
Kuwdti nation^, in late 1997 Kuwdt claimed to be in posses- 
sion of documentation, submitted to the ICRC by Iraq, rating 
to 126 Kuvraiti prisoners of war. In July 1998 ddegations firom 
both countries met in Geneva for ‘highly confidentid’ discussions 
on this issue. Iraq withdrew firom a subsequent meeting sched- 
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ulod for January 1999, following Kuwai^s support for rsnewed 
US-British bombings against Iraq in December 1998. The 
Government has also demanded that the whereabouts of more 
than 1,000 Iraqi citizens, all^edly miRgiTig in Kuwait since 
1991, should also be included in any negotiations on 

Relations between Iraq and Kuwait have demonstrated no 
discernible improv^ent During early 1997 several f>npgfftioTiq 
of attacks on shipping were made by both countries, in July 

Kuwaiti pressure r^ulted in Ira^fs exclusion from the Pan- 
Arab Games. Kuwait has contini^ to urge the GCC states 
to Tnaintain an uncompromising stance towards Iraq, to 
continim fully to enforce UN sanctions imposed against Iraq. At 
a meeting of GCC foreign ministers in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, 
in June 1998, extreme concern was eiqire^sed at a statement 
made ^ the Vice-Chairman of Iraq’s Revolutionary Command 
Council dismissing the terms of the UN resolution (844) which 
had demarcated the boundary between Iraq and Kuwait fol- 
lowing the 1990-91 crisis in the Persian (Arabian) Gulf. SiTniiar 
concern was expressed by GCC foreign ministers in September 
2000, in response to repeated Iraqi statements 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia for permitting US British aircraft 

to use their airspace and facilities to mpintaiTi on Iraq. 

During the same period, Kuwaiti military units were active in 
intercepting small commercial vessels destined for and from 
Iraqi ^rts. 

During 1998 the Kuwaiti Government declared its support 
for a diplomatic solution to the rapid escalation of hostilities 
between the UNSCOM inspectors and the Iraqi authorities. 
Kuwait indicated that it woidd not be used as a base for a US- 
led attack on Iraq to enforce the UNSCOM mandate, but US 
and British air-strikes against strategic Iraqi installations were 
launched for this purpose from the Gulf in late 1998 with full 
logistical support from Kuwait. The USA has since maintained 
a strong military presence in Kuwait and other Gulf states, and 
there were also plans for Kuwait to e 2 q)and air bases at a cost 
of US $193m to accommodate more US aircraft 

During the first half of 1998 there was, none the less, a 
discernible shift in Kuwaiti foreign policy, with the First D^ty 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affisurs decforing tw. 
Kuwait no longer opposed Ir^ participation in Arab summit 
meetings; in May &e Kuwaiti Red Crescent offered to send 
humanitarian supplies to Iraq. 

ELECTIONS AND POLITICAL UEE AFTER 1991 

In January 1992 the Government finally revoked its pre- 
publication censorship of written (but not broadcast) m^s. 
However, it retained the ri^t to dose publications responsible 
for 'otgectionable* artides. Ihe following month was the deadline 
for registration for the October el^ons to the National 
Assembly. Only ‘first-class’ Kuwaiti male dtizens, who num- 
bered al^ut 81,400 (just under 15% of the adult population), 
were eligible to vote. The Minister of Justice and Afifoirs 

exduded the possibilily of foreign observers monitor^ the 
elections. A total of 280 candidates, many of them afiSliated to 
one of several quasi-political organizations, contested elections 
to the new National Assembly on 5 October 1992. Groups of 
women staged protests against their exdusion fcom the political 
process. Anti-Cfovernment candidates, in particular representa- 
tives of Islamic groups, secured 31 of the Assembly’s 50 seats, 
and several of Ihose elected had been members of the l^islatcue 
dissolved in 1986. The Prime Minister submitted the resignation 
of his Government, and in the following week named a new 
administration. The revised Council of Ministers induded six 
members of the new National Assembly, ^ong the^ was Ali 
Ahmad al-Baghli, the new MmigtAr of Oil and a critic of the 
economic policy of the previous Government; members of the 
Assembly were also given respon^ilily for education, Isl a mic 
afifoirs a^ justice. Ihe ruling fondly, however, retained oontrd 
of the important defence, foreign afifoirs and interior portiohos. 

hi January 1993, in an attempt to curb finandal corruption, 
the Assembly adopted a law that all state companies and invest- 
ment organizations must produce accounts for the auditor- 
general, who must pass them on to a commission of members 
of the Assembly. The law also provided for harsher penalties 
for those who misused public fiiods. In February a dd^ation 
of members of the Assembly travdled to London to investigate 
flllfigafinTig that Tnillimifl of doUsTS hfld been embezzled via 


the Kuwait Investment Office (KIO) in London. In March the 
Assembly voted to rescind a law of secrecy, which had been 
r^arded as a legal TnadtaTiigm to frudlitate corruption. In the 
same month there were reports of criticism firom members of 
the Assmnbly afto the (Soveromant estimated defence spending 
for 1992/93 at US $64200m. Moreover, in July a report of the 
National Assembly’s finance and economy commission was 
hi^y critical of tiie Government's management of overseas 
investments and its foilure to ensure the accountability of 
offidafo. In mid-August the Prime Mmister subrnitted a proposal 
to the National Assembly, according to which future budgets 
would contain, for the first time, det^ of purdhases of defence 
equipment In January 1994 the National Assembly abrogated 
an earlier decree demanding that in the case of l^al proceed- 
ings, government ministers be tried by s special court In the 
same month Sheikh Ah al-KhalifiEdi as-Sabah, a former Mmister 
of Finance and of Oil, and Abd al-Fatr al-Bader, a former 
chairman of the company, were among five people brou^t to 
trial in connection with alleged embezzlement from the Kiwait 
Oil Tanker Co; hearings were subsequently adjourned, and legal 
proceedings continued into 1996. (Meanwhile, in November 
1995 a criminal court had ruled that the trial of the former 
would be held in a special court for cases involving ministers, 
in spite of the National Asseoably’s earlier ruling.) In July 1996 
three of the four former executives to be tried by the criminal 
court were found guilty of corruption, and received prison sen- 
tences ofbetween 15 and 40 years. In addition, they were ordered 
to repay the embezzled funds, together with fines totalling more 
than $100m. The fourth d^endmit, a British national, was 
acquitted. The charges against the former oil and finance min- 
ister were later withdrawn— it was ruled that the correct procee- 
dings had not been followed to bring the case to tdaL In 
earfy August 1999 a senior official of the KIO, Sheikh Fahd 
Muhammad as-Sabah, was convicted in absentia by the Hig^ 
Court in London of a $460m. fraud against the BIO’S l^>aDish 
subsidiary. Two other senior officials were also convicted. It 
was announced in 2000 that the KIO’s head office would be 
transferred to Kuwait 

Qn9 April 1994 the Goveniment resigned, and in the following 
we^ a new administration was name^ The revised Ooundl of 
Ministers included five new members, the Ministers of Defence 
and of the Interior exchanged portfolios, and a new Minister of 
Oil was appointed. It was subsequently announced that the new 
Government would persevere with economic reforms, including 
privatization. 

Relations between the Govenunent and the National 
Assembly became increasing strained during late 1994 and 
early 1995, not least because of the discord apparent between 
the Prime Minister, Crown Irince Sheikh Saad al-AbduUah as- 
Salim as-Sabah, and the Speaker of the National Assembly, 
Ahmad Abd al-Aziz as-Saadun, who appealed for a government 
composed only of riected members. A potential constitutional 
crisis developed in early 1995 with regain to the interpretation 
of Artide 71 of the Constitution. Artids 71 regulates the Amir’s 
power to rule by decree during parliamentary recesses or when 
the Assembly is dissolved for new Sections: the National 
Assembly is obliged to endorse all such l^^Iation when it 
reconvenes. The Assembly argued that the Artide did not apply 
to the 1976-81 or 1986-92 periods, when the Assembly was 
dosed unconstitutionally by ffie Amir. Following these periods, 
a political agreement was reached with the Amir, whereby the 
Assembly would review the Amiri decrees, rqjecti^, approving 
or amending the l^driation accordin^^. In February 1995, 
however, the Constitutional Court had ovemiled the National 
Assembles rqjection of a 1986 decree that allowed the Govern- 
ment to dose down newspapers; in the following month the 
Government exercised its rig^t to do so, temporarily suspending 
publication of a newspaper, Al-Anbaa, in April the Government 
referred Artide 71 to the Constitutional Court for interpretation 
in the li^t of the ruling on press censordup. If the Ck>urt ruled 
in the Governments fovour, the authority of the AssemUy 
would effectivdy be threaten^ as the Amir could force throuig^ 
controversial l^pslation by dis^lving and subsequently recon- 
veni^ the Assmnbly. The Assembly protested by suspending 
consid^tion of more than 290 Amiri decrees until late May, 
when the Government withdrew its request for the interpreta- 
tion of the Artide. 
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^ril 1995 the report ofaparliamentaiy inquiry into state 
ases of weapons allied widespread waste and corruption 
ence expen^ture, and urged liie Government to instigate 
Ed proceedings against those said to be involved. In the 
ing month the report of the parliamentary commission of 
7 into the drcumstances surrounding the 1990 invasion 
>lished in December 1992) revealed profound n^ligence 
) part of government and military officials, who had appar- 
ignored warmngs of an imminent invasion. The report 
ritical of the ffi|^t of members of the royal family and the 
dl of Ministers immediately after the invasion, ^actively 
Ting the country of political leadership and military organ- 
on. 

June 1995 the National Assembly approved legislation 
ned to increase the electorate by amend^ the 1959 nation- 
law to allow sons of naturalized Kuwaitis to vote. In 
assembly approved a bill reducing the minimum period 
which naturalized Kuwaitis become eligible to vote from 
are to 20 years, in July 1996 the Ministry of the Interior 
imced that a recorded total electorate of 107,169 was 
nchised to vote in diections to the National Ass^bly, on 
tober 1996. Pro-Government candidates were the most 
ssful at the elections, securing an estimated 19 of the 50 
ative seats. A number of small demonstrations, organized 
attended by women in support of demands for female 
ncbisement, were reported in the days preceding the poll, 
wing the elections. Sheikh Saad al-AbduUah as^alim as- 
h was reappointed Prime Mmister. On 15 October, he 
unced the composition of the Council of Ministers, which 
ded four new members. The new legislature convened on 
i^tober. 

June 1997 an assassination attempt was made on Abdullah 
ibari, an opposition member of the National Assembly and 
ner Chairman of the Committee for the Protection of l^blic 
s. One of the five men charged in connection with the 
ce was discovered to be related to the Minister of Finance, 
: srBodhaiL Answering suggestions that he should resign, 
idhan insisted that he had possessed no knowledge of file 
k and was therefore under no obligation to stand down. In 
mber an incendiary bomb attack destroyed an-Nibari’s 
. There was widespread belief that a conspira^ linked to 
corruption lay belied the attacks on an-Nibari, and these 
cions exacerbated tensions between the Government and 
National Assembly. Later that month, ar-Rodhan was 
ted to have tended his resignation, although Uie Prime 
ster apparently asked him to remain in office, 
rther tension between the Government and the National 
nbly became apparent in early 1998, when a motion 
issing ^0 confidence’ in the Minister of Information, Sa’ud 
r aa-Sabah, was brou^t before the legislature, following 
edsion to allow alle^^y anti-Islamic publications to be 
ayed at the 1997 Kuwait Book Fair. On 15 March, however, 
lays before the vote was scheduled to take place in the 
)nid Assembly, the Council of Ministers resigned. The 
n Prince again formed a new Government Sa’ud Nasir as- 
h was transferred to the Ministry of OH, while Nasir ar- 
lan retained the post of Deputy Prime Minister and became 
ster of State for Cabinet Affiairs. The reshuffie apparently 
rated the opposition’s desire to question certain ministers 
their earlier decisions. Four new appointments were made, 
ding Sheikh Ali Salim as-Sabah as Minister of Finance 
Communications, bringing to six the number of members 
e ruling family in the Council of Ministers. The sensitive 
olios of defence, foreign affeirs and the interior were 
anged. 

e National Assembly continued to monitor closely defence 
racts, and other matters concerning public funds, including 
loss of ED 300m. as a result of speculation in stock 
ms fay the Public Institution for Social Security. In May 
I the National Assembly approved a bill requiring public 
ials to dedare their finances in order to aid transparency 
to fecilitate moves to counter corruption. In June 1998 
e was evidence that the authorities were seddng to restrict 
ler ^ fi:eedom of the press. The Government brou^t legal 
eedings for religious defemation against the indepmident 
lotto newspaper; the paj^ was closed for one week, and 
Iditor-in-dfi^recmved a six-month prison sentence. In mid- 


tiune meeuiigo mvQivmg uue opcoikoi uuc x'^auuucu rxBBouiufy, 
the Amir and the Government appeared to have averted an 
imminent confrontation over the cross-examination of the 
Interior Minister on matters relating to crime and the narcotics 
trade, altiiou^ underlying problems remained unresolved. 

POUnCAL DISCORD AND THE 1999 ELECTIONS 

The collapse in world petroleum prices during 1998 did not 
result in a radical alteration of economic policy, but it did 
prompt persistent demands for reform. However, a Isadk. of 
cohesion and of resolve within the ranks of the Government and 
the opposition reduced the likelihood of the introduction of 
any unpopular measures. Ih July the Government introduced 
amendments to legislation enacted in 1993 (and previously 
amended in 1995) regarding repayment of debts arising from 
the collapse of the Souk al-Manakh unofficial stocik exchange in 
1982. M^ members of the National Assembly r^^arded new 
arrangements for the discdiarge of liabilities to be unduly favour^ 
able to debtors, many of whom were members of the ruling 
femily, and boycott^ an initial vote before reluctantly 
approving the amendments in early August 1998. Tensions 
between the Government and the National Assembly appea^ 
to be the cause of the Amir's postponement of a schedule visit 
to the USA. In early November the Council of Ministers accepted 
a]>Rodhan’s resignation. Abd al-Aziz ad-Dakhil, hitherto Min- 
ister of Commerce and Industry, replaced ar-^dhan in late 
December; Hisham al-Otaibi, former^ President of the Kuwait 
Stock Exchange, was appointed Minister of Commerce and 
Industry. In that month ^ Government formulated an econ- 
omic r^orm in order to address the widening budget 
deficit However, many of the economic reform proposals were 
eventually rejected by the National Assembly in February 1999. 
In Mardi Kuwait, together with other OPEC members, agreed 
a further substantial reduction in petroleum production levels, 
and world petroleum prices made a rapid recovery whidh eased 
budgetary pressure in the short term; none the less, economic 
reform remained a long-term olpective of the Government 
Kuwait meanwhile came under increased pressure to allow 
international participation in the petroleum sector, and was 
willing to concede to international involvement in the provision 
of technical expertise, but not to foreign ownership of reserves. 
There is, however, strong parliamentary opposition to foreign 
equily participation in the oil sector, which has been consider^ 
a matter of sovereignly since the nationalization of the 
petroleum industry in 1974. 

In April 1999 fiirther confrontation between the National 
Assembly and the Government, arising from widespread con- 
sternation over errors that had appeared in copies of the Koran 
printed and distributed by the Wiistry of Justice, Awqaf (Reli- 
gious Endowments) and Islamic Affidrs, prompted iSie Amir 
to dissolve the National Assembly. Legisl^ve elections were 
conducted on 3 July at which Government supporters retained 
only 12 of the 50 seats in the National Assembly (compared 
wil^ 18 in 1996), behind Islamist candidates with 20 seats and 
liberals with 14 seats. Independent candidates secured the 
remaining four seats. The composition of a new Council of 
Ministers, selected and headed by the Crown Prince, was 
announced on 13 July. Members of the ruling family retained 
control ofthe most important portfolios (indudiDgSheildi Sabah 
al-Ahmad al-Jaber as-Sabah who remained Depuly Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of Foreign Affeirs), althoui^ a number of 
new, liberal members were also appointed (most notably to the 
finance portfolio), seemini^y improving the chances of securing 
approval for the economic r^orm programme. Several portfolios 
were merged, and a new post of Minister of State for Foreign 
Affeirs was created. Jasem al-Kharafi was elected as the new 
Speaker of the National Assembly on 17 July. 

Dming the two-month legi^tive interval, the Government 
hadintr^uced substantial legidation by means of Amiri decrees 
that had subsequently to be approved by the new Assembly. 
Among the most important measures was the extension ofthe 
frand^ to women, beginning in 2003, when women were also 
to be digible to se^ public office for the first time. Some 60 
decrees were issued in total, induding legislation to accelerate 
privatization and to open up the economy to foreign investment 
Other laws requiring National Assembly approval induded 
those providing for reductions in subsidies and social spending. 
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and measures to rationalize the labour maiket. The Government 
considered the new legislation to be crucial to the successful 
diversification of the economy, enharifyniftTit of the private sector 
and reform of the labour market. Liberal members of the 
Assembly objected to the decrees on constitutional grounds, 
while the measure on women’s political participation was 
defeated by an al li a nc e of canservatives and liberals in Nov- 
ember 1999. The liberals subsequently introduced an identical 
bill of their own, but this in turn was defeated. 

In late Octob^ 1999 riots broke out in a poor suburb of 
Kuwait afto dashes between Egyptian and Bangladeshi work- 
ers. Security forces eventually dispersed the rioters; a number 
of arrests were m a d e, and some Egyptian expatriates were 
deported firom Kuwait. However, the Government played down 
the inddent in an attempt to avoid dATyinging pn iitiwil conse- 
quences. Unrest was also reported in the mainly bidoon area of 
al-Jahra in July 2000. The bidoon are a community of more 
than 100,000 in Kuwait; they are not known to have any 
nationality, and claim to be Kuwaiti. Althou^ they are long- 
time residents of Kuwait and are well-integrated in Kuwaiti 
sodety , their claims are not recognized by the Kuwaiti authori- 
ties. The unrest was related to a law, approved in May, th at 
would afford only a minority of bidoon the to acquire 
dtizenship and its accompanying privileges. In June fti’ght. 
people were killed and more thart 50 injured in two separate 
refinery acddents at Shuaiba and at Ahmadi, KuvTait^s largest 
petroleum refinery. The Miniator nf Oil 
which was reject^ by the National Assembly. 

In mid-January 2000, AJaa Hussein Ali, the leader of tiie 
provisionid government installed by Iraq in August 1990, who 
had been in self-imposed exile (most recently in Norway) since 
the liberation of Kuwait, returned to Kuwait in order to appeal 
sgainst a death sentence pronounced in June 1993 for coUab^- 
tion with Iraq in 1999-91; the appeal hearing began in late 
February 2000. Giving evid^ce to court in early March, the 
Minister of Information denied that he had, during a meeting 
with Hussein, indicated the likelihood of a pardon or reduced 
sentence. In May it was announced that Hussein’s appeal had 
been unsuccessful, but that he planned a fiirt^ di^enge to 
his sentence. 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 1998-2000 

In mid-1993 it was announced that Kuwait vTas willing to 
restore relations vrith Arab states that had suppcMrted Iraq 
during the Gulf crisis, vrith the exception of Jordim and the 
leadership of the Palestine Liberation Organization (FLO). Des- 
pite the lack of progress towards a vrider Gulf-Arab defence 
fiuce, ministers responsible for defence in the GCC countries, 
meeting in Abu Dhi^i (UAE) in November, agreed on the need 
to strex^^en and (Kri»nd the ccq>ahilitie8 of the Peninsula Shield 
Force (the GOG’S Saudi-based rapid deployment force). In the 
same month Kuwait signed a defence co-operation agreement 
vrith Rusma, and in Deobnber the two countries participated in 
joint naval exercises in the Gulfi Relations betwe^ Kuwait and 
Jordan began to improve in early 1996, although in December 
1995 Sheikh Sabah al-Ahmad al Jaber as-Sabah, who favoured 
rapprochement with Jordan, had resigned as First Depuly Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign AfEcurs, in protest at the 
reluctance of the Crown Prince and the Priine Iifinister to seek 
a restoration of good relations (Sheikh Sabah subsequently 
withdrew his resignation). In 1997 and 1998, Kuwait pai^ned 
and rdeased Jordanian prisoners imprisoned in 1991 for collab- 
oration with the Iraqi forces. Ministoial visits between Kuwait 
and Jordan were resumed in June 1998. In March 1999 the 
Jordanian embas^ in Kuwait, vriiich had been closed in 1990, 
was reopened. 

Following the Amiris attendance at the Chganization of the 
Islamic Cc^erence (OIC) summit meeting in Tehran in Nov- 
ember 1997, several Iranian ministers visited Kuwait, and 
proposals for joint naval exercises with Iran were made, indi- 
cating a significant improvement in relations vrith that country. 
In July 2000, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia agreed the demarcation 
of th€^ maritime borders, and Kuwait entered negotiations 
with Iran on delimiting their respective ri^ts to the continental 
shelf. The talks had b^ convened following Kuwaiti and Saudi 
protests at Iran’s decision to commence drilling for gas in a 
disputed ofi&hore area; Iraq protested at its exdusion from the 
Khv^aiti-lranian talks, on tixe grounds that it was a concerned 
party. 


Economy 

ALAN J. DAY 

(based on an origmal essiy by P. T. H. Unwin) 
Revised for this edition by the Editorial staff 


Kuwait is a relatively small, arid countiy vrith a severe climate. 
Fresh water is scarce, and agriculture limited. However, the 
discovery of extremely rich deposits of petroleum transformed 
the economy and gave the countiy a high levd of material 
prosperity. Kuwait’s population increased finom approximately 
200,000 in 1967 to 1,697,301 in 1985, of whom o^ 40% were 
Euwaiti nationals; the remainder were non-Kuwaitis, mainly 
immigrant workers and their families. At mid-1990 the popula- 
tion vms estimated to be 2,062,275, of whom 1,473,054 were 
non-Kuwaiti nationals (based on the definition of citizenship in 
use in 1992). Twelve months later the estimated population had 
fallen to 1.2m., but census results for April 1995 indicated a 
total population of 1,575,983, of whom 655,820 were Kuwaiti 
nationals. By mid-1999 the population had increased to 
2,107,195, according to official estimates. The population 
increase also intens^ed demands on the infrastructure of the 
counti 3 ^ for example, total water consumption in Kuwait in- 
creased from 255m. gallons in 1954 to 40,306m. gallons in 1987, 
and by 1996 had reached 67,270in. gallons. In August 1987 the 
Government initiated a five-year pl^ to reduce number of 
expatriates in the Kuwaiti workforce. Taking advantage of the 
caused by the Iraqi invasion, the Government 
subsequently azmounced its intention to restrict the level of 
non-Kuwaiti residents to less than 50% of the pre-crisis total 
In pursuit of this policy, the Government attracted censure for 
its use of deportation and the treatment of expatriate groups. 


especially Palestinians, within the countiy. In Mardi 1994 it 
was officially reported that a total of 34,000 persons had been 
deported fr«^ Kuwait since June 1991. 

Kuwait’s level of gross national product (GNP) per head was 
the third hipest in the world in 1^ and 1981, exceeded only 
by that ofQatar and the United Arab Emirates (UAE). According 
to estimates by the World Bank, Kuwait’s GNP was 
US$33,150m. (equivalent to $24,160 per head) in 1980 and 
$30,60()m. ($20,900 per head) in 1981 fat 1979-Jl prices). By 
1986 Kuwait rsmked fourth (behind Bermuda, Switzerland and 
the USA), with a GNP of $29,472m. ($16,600 per hea^ at 
average 1984-86 prices). Kuwait's GNP (at current prices), 
which had been KD 8,206.7m. in 1994, increased to ED 
9,337.3m. in 1995 and ED 10,749.1m. in 1996. Kuwait’s gross 
domestic product (GDP) fluctuated over the period 1980-89, 
falling by 0.7% per year. More severe contractions in 1990 and 
1991 were faou^t f^ut by the disruption of the Iraqi invasion. 
However, GDP has since recovered, rising to KD 9,106.6m. by 
1997. The sharp decline in mtemational petroleum prices in 
1998 resulted in a decrease in GDP, to KD 7,718.1m., althou^^ 
GDP recovered to ED 9,032.8m. in 1999. 

After 1972 (the year of Kuwait’s peak petroleum production 
of 1,201.6m. barr^), output of petroleum fluctuated, rising 
from 760.8m. barrels in 1975 to 911.2m. barrels in 1979, 
accounting for 4.5% of the world’s oil output, and faH^g to 
607nL bar^ in 1980, 3% of world oil output The oil ^ut and 
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the impleinentatioii of OPEC quota allocations led to lower 
prices and fluctuating production after 1982. In common with 
most OPEC members, Kuwait tended to exceed its petroleum 
production quota. 

In August 1990 Kuwait’s OPEC production quota was flzed 
at 1.5m. b/d, but, owing to the invasion by Iraq, output averaged 
1.065nL b/d for that year. la the aftermath of the Gulf crisis, 
Kuwait argued persistently within OPEC for a rise in the 
production ceiling and an increase in the country’s quota, in 
order to offset losses and to finance reconstruction. 

Following the liberation of Kuwait firom the Iraqi occupation 
in February 1991, it was estimated that some 800 of the coun- 
try’s 950 oil wells had been damaged, some 600 having been 
set ali^t by Iraqi troops shortly b^ore their retreat The 
rehabilitation of the petroleum sector became the Government’s 
hipest economic priority. By June 1991 about 140 of the 
burning wells had been ‘capped’, and by late July onshore 
production of crude petroleum had resumed at a level of 115,000 
b/d, while offshore production from fields in the Neutral/Parti- 
tioned Zone was estimated at 70,000 b/d. Exports of petroleum 
had also resumed by late July. 

By the end of 1991 total pi^uction had reached 500,000 h/d 
and was increasing at a monthly rate of 100,000 b/d. By mid- 
1992 production h^ exceeded Im. h/d, and was projected to 
reach 1.5m. by 1993 and 2m. thereafter. In June 1993 a meeting 
of OPEC oil ministers was obliged to exempt Kuwait frx)m an 
agreement on production quotas, effectively allowing Kuwait to 
increase production to 2m. b/d in the third quarter of that year. 
In September, at the fdlowing OPEC meeting, this allocation 
was confirmed for a further period of six months. Kuwait, 
however, rejected suggestions t^t it was seriously jeopardizing 
its reserves by forcing such a rapid rise in output At the same 
time, the mayor work of repairing Kuwait’s infrrastructure had 
been comple^ In 1997 current capacity was 2.4m. b/d and it 
was planned to increase capacity to 2.5m. b/d by 2000 and to 
3.0m. by 2005. In November 1997 Kuwait’s OPEC quota in- 
creased to 2.19m. b/d althou^ in Mardb 1998, as a result of 
declin in g world prices, and in conjunction with other mayor 
petroleum producers, petroleum output was reduced by 125,000 
b/d. Further cuts were made in July 1998, and in March 1999 
Kuwait agreed to reduce production, in conjunction with other 
OPEC mmxibers, by 144,000 b/d, to 1,836,000 b/d, from 1 April. 
Petroleum prices improved dramatically in the second half of 
1999, and at OPEC meetings in March 2000 and June 2000, 
Kuwait’s production quota was increased to 1,980,000 b/d and 
2,037,000 b/d, respectivdy. 

In 1999 Kuwait’s proven recoverable reserves of petroleum 
were 96,500m. bar^, representing about 9.3% of world 
reserves. Income firom Kuwait’s petroleum sales has been chan- 
nelled mainly to five areas: industrial diversification, the devel- 
opment of substantial social service provision, the creation of 
the Reserve Fund for Future Generations (RFFG), overseas 
investment, and aid to poorer countries throu^ i£e Kuwait 
Fund for A:^ Economic Development (KFAED). 

The immediate costs of the military operation to liberate 
Kuwait (about US $22,000m.) and of rebuilding the country’s 
infrastructure (some $ 20 , 000 ^ 0 .) were, in lar^ part, met by 
liquidating about one-half of Kuwait’s overseas investment port- 
fdho (induding about one-half of the RFFG) and by external 
borrowing totalling $5, 500m. In 1994 it was reported that the 
Kuwaiti economy had frilly recovered firom the effects of the 
Gulf crisis and rebuilding, and that the Government did not 
envisage further international borrowing. Economic growth in 
1994 was primarily attributable to a recovery in the non-petro- 
leum sector. However, Kuwait’s contrfoution to the cost of ffie 
inte r na t i on al mfiitary response to Iraqi troop movements in 
October 1994 increased spending obligations for 1994/95 by an 
estimated $500rxL Earlu^ in the year &e Government had 
aimounced its intention to diminate the budget deficit by 2000. 
Proposals to reduce the deficit included an increase in customs 
fees, the imposition of a direct tax on commercial and industrial 
profits, the reform of the welfare system, the gradual withdrawal 
of subsidies on public services, the endiiog of protectionism, and 
the expansion of the privatization programme, althou^ in 
1998 &e National Asseml^ failed to endorse a law for the 
privatization of the commimications sector. Plans to continue 
the privatization programme throu^ the divestment of public 


utilities remained under the consideration of the Mcylis in early 
1999, as did proposals for a programme of economic reform 
designed to lower the level of state subsidies and to increase 
revenues. In 2000 the Government continued with its plans to 
further foreign investment in the economy, induding the limited 
partidpation of foreign companies in the petroleum sector and 
the introduction of measures to allow foreign nationals to invest 
on the Kuwait stock exchange. 

PETROLEUM 

In 1938 the Kuwait Oil Co (KOC), op^ted jointly by the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co (subsequently the British Petroleum Co PLC— 
BP) and the Gulf Oil Corpn, (^covered a large oilfield at Burgan, 
about 40 km south of the town of Kuwait. The Second World 
War delayed development until 1945, and in 1948 6nL metric 
tons of crude petroleum were produced, althou^ the main 
impetus to devdopment was the Abadan affair in 1951, which 
effectively denied Irasdan production to the rest of the world for 
three years. By 1956 Kuwait’s annual production had increased 
to 54m. tons, and was then the largest in the Middle East. 
Further fields were discovered, notably at Raudhatain, north of 
Kuwait, and annual production had reached over 148m. tons 
by 1972. To handle this vast production, a huge tanker port was 
constructed at Mina al-Ahmadi, not far firom the Burgan field. 
From a terminal about 15 km off shore, the port can now handle 
the largest tankers. Kuwait was the first Arab petroleum- 



£32m. 

Kuwait was also the first OPEC state to restrict petroleum 
production for reasons of conservation. Until December 1976, 
when Kuwait (together with 10 other OPEC countries) decided 
to raise petroleum prices by 10% (compared with a 5% increase 
by Sau£ Arabia and tiie UAE), the country was generally 
regarded as moderate with regard to oil pricing. Sub^uently 
Kuwait became increasingly ‘hawkish’, and during 1979 and 
1980 the country was one of the first to set still h^er prices 
every time that Saudi Arabia raised its prices in an attempt to 
achieve some kind of parity within OPEC. 

The petroleum industry was reorganized in 1980, when the 
Kuwait Petroleum Corpn (KPC) was established to co-ordinate 
the four companies involved: the KOC, the Kuwait National 
Petroleum Co (KNPC), the Petrochemical Industries Co (PIC), 
and the Kuwait Oil Tanker Co (KOTC). This led to the central- 
ization of oil sales and unproved Kuwait’s market competitive- 
ness. In the early 1990s KPC was the twelfth largest petroleum 
company in the world. la addition to its oil refineries in Kuwait, 
it owns refineries abroad (in the Netherlands, Denmark and 
Italy). The sale of KPC stodrs of oil was vital in supporting the 
Kuwaiti community in exile during the Iraqi occupation. In 
1990/91 KPC’sbud^ted profits were KD 177.5m. Profits totalled 
KD 410m. in 1993/94 and increased to KD 729m. in 1994/95, 
largely ovring to increased oil prices. 

The KOC is curren% developing capacity in the north and 
west of the country wi^ the aim of boosting crude production 
capacity to 3.5m. b/d by 2005. The construction of gathering 
centres 27 and 28 in the Minagish and Umm Gudair fields, at 
a cost of nearly US $400m., is 6:q)ected to raise the production 
capacity of the fields from 110,000 b/d to 500,000 b/d. Th^ were 
to be completed by February 2001. Also, in July 1997, K(X3 
awarded contracts for two enhanced oil recovery (EOR) projects 
at the Raudhatain field, costing an estimate $200m. each, 
which will increase production at the field by 250,000 b/d. 

There are three oil refineries in Kuwait one at Mina al- 
Ahmadi, built in 1946; one at Mina Abdullah, built in 1958; and 
one at Shuaiba, completed in 1969. Expaiosion of Mina al- 
Ahmadi was completed in 1986, and a programme of modern- 
ization at Mina Abdullah, costing US $2,100m., was completed 
in 1989. This project increased the refinery’s capacity to 200,000 
h/d, and raised total capacity in Kuwait to 670,000 h/d, mainly 
in hi£^-quality products for export Plans by KPC subsidiaries 
to expand and upgrade production prior to the Iraqi invasion 
were subs^uently revis^ but the Govenanmi remained com- 
mitted to increasing Kuwaitfs petroleum assets as part of its 
reconstruction and development strategy. The Mina al-Ahmadi 
refinery had resumed operations by June 1991, but the Minfl 
Abdulkh and Shuaiba rei^eries were report^ to be more 
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SOTOusly dama^ However, by eariy 1996 the refineries at 
Min a al-Ahmadi, Mina Abdullah and Sbimiba were producing 
at a rate of 400,000 b/d, 246,000 h/d and 166,000 b/d respectively. 
In 1996 the ICNnPC invited bids for work on a series of contracts 
to increase the capadly of steam sterns at the three refineries, 
and awarded a contract for the design and construction of an 
acid gas removal plant at liifina al-AhmadL It is pursuing 
an ongoing progrsonme to upgrade and ev panii export fiadlities 
at Shuaiba and Mina al-AhmadL At the end of 1999 total refining 
capacity had reached 940,000 b/d. In June 2000, however, a 
fire at the Mina al-Ahmadi refinery, in whirii five people were 
killed and a further 60 ii\jured, caus^ damage ^^as estim- 
ated to cost some US$330nL Other effects of the fire were 
likely delays to projects related to the refineries, the 

construction of a gas oil desulphurization plon**- anH an oxygen 
enrichment plant, and the advancem^t of pigna to construct a 
fourth refinery in southern Kuwait 

A further development in Kuwait’s petroleum industry hag 
been the espansion of downstream interests overseas. In 1981 
the Kuwait Foreign P^leum Ezpbration Co (KUFPECj was 
established as a subsidiary of KPG. Later that year, it purchased 
a 22.6% interest in a 22,000-sq km concession in Mmucco. KPC 
purchased the Santa Fe hatematicmal Corpn (SFIG), allowing 
the country to secure wider rights and fiacOities in exploration, 
and to develop downstream fiacUities. Throu^ KUFPEC and 
SFIC, Enwait now has interests in concessions in Australia, 
China, Egypt, the North Sea and the USA 

Since 1981, Kuwait has been expanding facilities for the 
distribution, market^ and retail of ite refined products. During 
the 1980s ETC acquired a network of petrol stations in Europe, 
which had been owned previouriy by Gulf OH, £3f and Gok^ 
Ea|^e Petroleum. Kuwait Petroleum International (EPD, a sub- 
sidiary of KPC, was established at the end df 1983 to manage 
the newly-acqifired distribution outlets. In 1986 KPC adopted 
a new trade name, Q8, for its petroleum products distributed 
in Europe, and by March 1987 KPl owned a total of 4,800 petrol 
stations in Europe. KPC’s downstream overseas expansion prog- 
ramme continue during the Iraqi occupation. In 1991 an agree- 
ment was signed with KPC to provide Hungary with 17 Q8 
petrol stations. This agreement was in accord^ce with EPC’s 
plans to 63q>and its East European and Far Eastern operations. 
By mid-2000 KPI owned a total of 6,600 petrol stations in 
Eiuope. Kuwait continued to pursue a poHcy of developing 
foreign refinery projects in the form of joint ventures, particul- 
arly in Pakistan Thailand. In mid-1996 KFC the 
Indian Oil Corpn agreed a joint venture to establish a refinery 
in the Indian state of Oris^ at a cost of US $2, 600m. In July 
1997 it was reported that a feasibility study for the project had 
been completed. The proposed refinery is expected to process 
about 184,000 b/d. 

NATURAL GAS 

In November 1976 the Amir inaugurated the KOC’s Gas Project 
This involves the construction d extensive fodlities to rnake 
use of the gas associated with the output of crude petroleum 
for the pn^uction of hquefied natural gas (LNG) and sudi 
derivatives as propane and butane. A three-train plant for the 
production of liqu^ed petroleum ^ (LPG), together with a 
gas-gathering system (which came into operation in 1979), col- 
lects the gas, whi^ is produced together with petroleum, at 
well-heads, removes LTO components and natural gasoline, 
then treats and distributes them to fuel users and to pressure- 
maintenance fodlities. 

The plant, built at a cost of over US $l,000m., has a capadty 
of 2.2m. metric tons of LPG per year (60% propane, 40% butane) 
at a crude oil production rate of 1.6m. b/d. It was original^ 
designed to take crude oil production of 8m. fa/d. However, 
Kuwaitis production of gas is limited by the absence of any 
known resmres independent of petroleum. Owing to the asso- 
ciation of gas with petroleum, much of the gas produced is 
flared to fodlitate ofi production, or reiidect^ to maximize 
the production of petroleum by Tnaintaming pressure in the 
reservoir. From the early 1980s the LPG pkmt was forced to 
operate substantially bdow capadty, e]^rting 1.06m. metric 
tons of products in 1982/83 (compart with 1.7m. tons per year 
previously), in 1986 one in three of the trains at the plant was 
operating at a level below capadty . 


Other projects wfadch suffered as a result of decre^ed produc- 
tion of gas included the expansion of an ammonia and urea 
plant, where the capadty had been increased to about 

900,000 tons d ammonia a^ various by-products. The lads: of 
feedstod:, however, meant that in early 1984 the plant was 
operating at about 60% of capadty, and certain lines had been 
suspend^ At the end of 19^ Kuwaitis reserves of gas were 
estimated to be 1,490,000m. cu m (1.0% of world reserves). Gas 
production in 19^ totalled 7,000m. cu m. 

OTHER INDUSTRIES 

Althou£^ oil-related activities still contribute the overwhelming 
proportion of ^wait’s total industrial output, the Government 
has tried to foster other industries in order to diversify the 
economy and to provide alternative sources of employment 
Petroleum’s share of GDP fell fi:om almost 70% in 1980 to 
around 50% in 1983 and around 40% in 1993, and has since 
remained at TOVi^bUty the same levd. Between 1974 and 1984 
the manufacturing sector in Kuwait registered an average 
annual rate of gro^;^ of 6.4%, althou^ it ^sequently suffered 
a dedine as the downturn in the economy became more pro- 
nounced in the mid-1980s. In 1999 manufacturing contributed 
11.7% of Kuwaitis GDP. The m^or branch of manufiacturing 
lias been the production of building materials and related pro- 
jects such as aluminium extrusion. Fertilizer manufacturers 
have a substantial production capadly, mainly in the form of 
urea and ammonia products. The profit^ility of these products 
has, however, prov^ cfifificult to maintain b^use of technical 
problems and a weak market The construction of a 160,000- 
ton capadly salt plant in Shuaiba, and a chbrine plant with an 
annual capadty of 27,000 tons, was approved in 1985. The 
expansion of Kuwaitis petrtxfoemicals industry jpthered 
momentum in the mid-1990s, b^inning with a US $2, 000m. 
petrochemicals complex at Shuaiba, wMch commenced oper- 
ations in mid-1997. The contract for the devdopment of the 
complex was given to Equate, a joint venture between PIC and 
Union Carbide of the Ul^ The plant had an animal production 
capadty of 660,000 tons of ethyl^ie, 450,000 tons of polyethylene 
and 360,000 tons of ethylene ^yool. A $l,200m. prqject-financmg 
agreement between a consortium of international, r^onal and 
1<^ banks was signed in September 1996. PKJs plans for a 
new aromatics plant alongside the Shuaiba complex are cur- 
rently under consideration. 

Unlike its neij^ilx^, Kuwait has hesitated to undertake 
heavy industrial pngects* fearing both for their viaMlily and 
the excess of forei^ labour which they involve. It has fovoured, 
instead, joint projects with Bahn^ Saudi Arabia and other 
Gulf countries. At the end of 1982 ajoint venture was established 
between PIC and the Tunisian state-owned Ma^^uebia Chemical 

fertilizer plant in Kuwait, at a^^ of KD 16m. TcmarcS the 
end of 1987, KPC also agreed to take a majority shareholding 
in Bahrain’s ailing Iron and Steel Co (see chapter on Bahrain). 
In early 1989 PIC announced a joint venture, with Union Car- 
lade, for the production of i^lypropylene. In July 1996 the local 
Kuwait Industries Co applied for a hoenoe firom the Commerce 
and Industry Ministry to establish a 900,000 tons^peivyear 
alumina foctoiy to supply producers in the UAE and Bahrain. 
In the folbwing Noveinl^ the Finance Ministry approved the 
business plan proposed by the US company, Raytheon Corpn, 
to build a 230,000 tons-per-ye^ aluminium smelter with foreign 
and local pariners. Both projects are estimated to cost about 
$l,000nL 

The construction industry is consideral^ owing to the vast 
amount of infirastnictural devdopment since the early 19708. 
During the 1970s migor projects were carried out by foreign 
contrakors, but in February 1981 the National Housing 
Authorily (NHA) announced that 80% of future housing conr 
tracts would be awarded to local firms. Between 1974 and 1989 
the NHA recorded 27,000 houring units built. In other sectors 
of construction, however, foreign companies continued to pre- 
dominate. An indication of Kuwaitis heavy rdiance on foreign 
labour is the 2.4-km bri^ fimn Subahiya to Bubiyan island, 
completed in 1982 by Cfatinese migrant workers. Hie economic 
recession of the mid-19808 dama^ the construction industry 
considerably, and the collapse of petroleum prices in 1986 
exacerbated the situation. In 1988, however, there was a distinct 
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recoveiy, particularly in the private residential sector, where 
expansion was stimulated by the availabilily of (heap bank 
cr^ts, as well as the completion of bi^way improvements in 
suburban Kuwait In 1989 work began on the Amiri Diwan, a 
government facility whidi was to cost an estimated 
ED 65m.--80m. and was completed in 1992. In the aftermath of 
the Iraqi occupation, the l^waiti Government worked with 
4he international construction compmues with which it was 
familiar, in particular US companies, in order to rebuild 
Kuwait’s infrastructure, and in the mi<l-1990s work that had 
b^n traditionally undcortaken by the public sector was increas- 
ing allocated to the private sector. In mid-1994 the Govern- 
ment approved the construction of three new cities, at Subahiya, 
Doha and Khiran, in order to alleviate the state’s houahg 
shortage. The cities were to be built by private-sector companies, 
and were scheduled for completion in 1998. The biggest con- 
centration of construction work currently in progress is at the 
new campus for Kuwait Universily at Shuwaikh, while the most 
advanced build-pperate-transfer (BOD project is the develop- 
ment of Kuwait Oily waterfront by Enwait’s National Red 
Estate Co (NREC). Designs for a prestigious new headquarters 
for the Kuwait Petroleum Co (EK]) are under consideration, 
and a number of new public buildings are at various stages of 
construction. 

Many of the smaller industrial projects have been promoted 
by the Industrial Bank of Kuwait (IBK), founded in 1973, 
whi(h is 49% government-owned By 1984, however, four leading 
commercial banks had combined with IBK to form a more 
specific concern, the Industrial Investment Company (IIC), to 
make new investments. During 1985 the Government to^ a 
further step in assist!^ local industry when it announced the 
introduction of protectionist trade measures for local industries 
which satisfy three criteria. Such industries should meet at 
least 40% of domestic recpiirements; should have a substantial 
added value and should contribute to national income; and the 
consumer should not be affected by any infiationary results of 
tariff protectioiL 

In accordance with its aim of diversifying the economy, Kuwait 
has entered the intematioiial hotel industry at an accelerated 
rata In 1988 Kuwait began to consolidate its assets by collecting 
them under one group, namely the Kuwait Hotds Co (KHC). 
The compai^ was founded in 1962, soon after independence, 
and its main objectives were to assume control of all hotel 
management duties, and to take charge of all financial holdings. 
KHC was to concentrate initially on Kuwait and other Az^ 
countries, before venturing into the wider international market 
Substantial staff-training was a determining factor of the Gov- 
ernment’s aim to have all Kuwait-owned hotels managed ly 
KHC. 

In mid-1996 the NREC was appointed to manage Kuwaits 
first free-trade zone, to be establ^ed at the port of Shuwaikh. 
Activities will be limited to transhipment initially, but will be 
expanded later to incdude li^^t manufacturing. The establish- 
ment of the firee-trade zone was approved by the Government 
in May 1998. 

PUBIIC UTDJTIES AND 

All of the industrial developments referred to above, and the 
demographic growth associated with the necessary immigration, 
have required great increasee in power generation. (The annual 
increase in power demand is estimated at some 7%.) The increas- 
ii^y harsh economic climate led the Government to introduce 
hi^er dectricity rates in April 1986. This was the first increase 
since 1966 and meant that consumers would pay 27% of actual 
power costs, compared with their previous payment of about 
6%. By the end c^ 1987 the five power stations, at Shuwaikh, 
Shnaiba North, Shuaiba South, Doha East and Doha West, had 
a total installed capacity of 5,^0 MW. A sixth power station, 
with an installed capadly of 2,511 MW, came into full production 
at az-Zour South in 1988. In mid-1990 the Ministzy of Electridly 
and Water decided to provide desahnation units for the Sub- 
ahiya thmmal power station. Two 6m.-gallons-pe]>day units are 
lecjuir^ fm tlm 2,400-MW station. Sul^hiya’s first unit b^an 
operation in 1992. Substantial damage to iCuwaif s power sta- 
tions was r^Kurted as a result of the Iracp occupation; az- 
Zour South was the least damaged power station. By mid-1993 
installed generating capadly remained 30% below the pre- 


invasion levd of 7,100 MW, although l^uaiba Nc)rth was the 
only station not to have resumed operations. In mid-1995 Cog- 
dez Alsthom of France finalized a contract with the Minist^ 
of Communications, Electridly and Water to supply and install 
an electridty substaticm at the Shuaiba petrochemical complex. 
Germany’s AEG and Switzerland-bas^ Asea Brown Boveri 
were contracted to supply and iTigtan a further three substa- 
ticms, representing the first phase of the expansion of Kuwaitis 
grid following a series of contracts amed pzimaiily at repairing 
damage sustained during the Iracp invasion. InstsJled c^padfy 
in Kuwait in 1996 totalled 6,898 MW. Plans to rebuild the 
Shuaite North power station were abandoned in mid-1996, in 
favour of a proposal to construct a new 2,40()-MW thermal 
power plant at az-Zour. Tenders for construction of the plant 
were to be invited exdusivdy from US contractors. The project 
will also indude a water desalination plant with a capadly of 
48m. gallons per day. A new station is under construction at 
Subahiya; the station will increase Kuwaitis total installed 
capadly to 9,280 MW and is due for completion by 1999. In 
19^ the az-Zour power plant project was suspend^ owing to 
budgetary restrictions, and at that time it was estimated ^t 
a new power station would be recpiired by 2003 if power con- 
sumption continued to grow at the present rate of 7%-9% 
per year. 

Increased water demands have been met by the distillation 
plants at Shuwa&h, Shuaiba North, Shuaiba South, Doha East 
and Doha West, which, in 1986, gave Kuwait a total installed 
capadty of 35,^6m. ^ons per yep. The rapid increase in 
water demand was refiected in the rise in average daily water 
consumption, from 3.8m. gallons in 1960, to 18.2m. gallons in 
1970, 64.1m. gallons in 1980, 130.3nL gallons in 1990, and 
184.3m. gallons in 1996. Traditiozially, Kuwait had concentrated 
on distillation methods for obtaining firesh water, but at the end 
of 1984 the Doha reverse osmosis plant was inaugurated, with 
an flTiTnial capacity of 220m. gallons. The pumping of firesh 
water firom underground acpiifers declined fiium 700m. gallons 
in 1970 to 126m. gallons in 1980, and to 14m. gallons in 1990, 
and ceased in 1^1, following damage caus^ by the Irpi 
invasion whicdi has yet to be repaired The pumping of bracMsh 
water, however, increased firom 11,819m. gallons in 1980 to 
21,366m. gallons in 1989. By 1991, however, following the Iraqi 
invasion, production had decreased to 2,787m. gallons. By 1996, 
however, annual production had recovered to 22,010m. ^ons. 
The firesh water and brackish water systems are piped throu^ 
separate networks, and the latter is u^ primarily for blending 
with distilled wato, for irrigation, watering livestock construc- 
tion and in the household. Oil released into the Persian (Axa- 
bian) Gulf by 1^ caused considerable damage to Kuwaitis 
desalination facilities. 

A new international airport was opened in 1980, and there is 
a national airline with an intematio^ service, Kuwait Airways 
Gorpn (KAC). In 1990 KAC owned 19 aircraft, fiyiog to 41 
destinations. KAC lost two-thirds of its fieet during the Iraqi 
occupation, and six KAC airliners were held by Iran (until the 
end of July 1992), which demanded reparation for their upkeep. 
The airport infiraistructure was also seriously damaged, but by 
1993 the refurbished airport was operating normally. A msjar 
programme of aircraft replacement and fl^t expansion began 
in 1992. By 1997 KAC owned 23 aircraft and served 47 destina- 
tions. It was anticipated that KAC would be privatized 1^ 2000. 

The Kuwait Oil Tanker Co (KOTC) was fiiUy nationalized in 
1979. The oil ministry then started to include &e use of Kuwaiti 
tankers in the terms of sale of its crude petroleum, hi early 
1990 KOTC commissioned the Republic of Korea to supj^y a 
third 280,000-dwt very large crude carrier (VLC(1) by 1992. 
Similarly, the company finaHzed a contract with Japan for tiie 
supply if two licpiefied gas carriers, each with a capacity of 
78,000 cu m, under a pkm to enlarge its fleet of 28 oil tankers 
and 6 gas carriers, in order to enhance its position in 
world tanker marked Kuwaitis two main contaiW ports are at 
Shuwaikh and Shuaiba. Despite the devastation caused by the 
Iraqi forces during their occupation of Kuwait, the Shuaiba port 
resumed operations in March 1991. The 1990-95 Ports Public 
Authority programme contained plans to expand both ports. At 
the end of 1998 Kuwaitis merchant fleet numbered 202 vessels, 
with a total displacement of 2,459,004 gross r^dstered tons. 
The total include 25 oil tankers (displa^ment 1,662,323 grt). 
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In January 1997 KOTO awarded a US $610nL contract to South 
Korea’s li^dai Heavy industries to build two d09,000-ton 
oil tankers. 


important in Ku^t At the end of 1996 Kuwait had 

telephone lines in use and some 150,000 subscribers to its 
mobile network. As part of its ongoing programme to upgrade 
the country’s fixed line system, the communications ministEy 
awarded a contract in July 1997 to G^many’s SiAwigna to install 


Snlaibikhat, Salwa and Old Salmiya. Earlier, in 1994, Sweden’s 
Ericsson won two contracts to upgrade 15 local exchangas, 
and in February 1996 the UK’s GFT was contracted to install 
40,000 lines. 


AOmCULTUBE AND FISBDEBIES 
Owing to the scardly of water in Kuwait, little grain is produced, 
and, as a result, most of the county’s food to be 
in 1999 a^culture contributed less than of Kuwait’s GDP. 

The principal agricultural crops are tomatoes, potatoes, cucum- 
bers and aubergines. 

A five-year devriopn^t plan for agriculture, initiated in 
1982, was intended to increase the area under vegetables to 
3,500 ha by 1986, raising overall vegetable production firom 
42,000 tons in 1981— su{^l 3 ring 24% of v^tahle require- 
ments— to 98,000 tons. E:q>6riments with l^^droponics gave 
Kuwait the confidence to set these optimistic targets, anJ the 
Public Authorily for Agriculture and Fish Resoui^ agreed to 
continue to subsidize agricultural products during 1986 and 
1987. A considerable amount was a&> im^isted in the develop- 


The Government al^ encouraged aniTnul husbandry, tbe 
main activity of the bedouin before ^ development of the 
oilfields. Sub^dies were introduced in 1983 to assist fimners 
using artesian wells and greenhouses, and for the owners of 
small fishing boats. Tbe Government alro owned a 36-ha experi- 
mental farm. In the private sector the poultry and dairy indus- 
tries expanded, as has the cultivation of dates, production of 
whidi totalled 7,000 tons in 1998. in 1998 milk production was 
estimated at 34,000 tons and there were an estimated 22,000 
cattle, 445,000 sheep, 125,000 goats and 26m. poulbyinKiwait 
Kuwait al^ invest^ in livestock overseas, but it still needed 
to import considerable numbers. 

Filling, particularly of prawns and shrimps, is also vridely 
practised. Four fishing companies were amalgamated into 
Kuwait United Fisheries in 1972. A 20-year plan to develop the 
industry, at an estimated cost of US $lm., was announce in 
1987, when local production was sufficient to satisfy only 25% 
of domestic demand. The total catch in 1997 was 7,826 tons, 
compared with 8,255 tons in 1996 and 8,616 tons in 1995. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Kuwait’s foreign trade is dominated by exports of crude 
petroleum and petnJeum products, whidi genei^y account for 
over 90% of the value of exp^ earnings each year. According 
to tile IMF, total export earnings in 1990, the year of the Iraqi 
invasion, were reduced to KD 2,031.4m. (of whidi petroleum 
accounted for ED 1,842.0m.), firom KD 3,378.0m. in 1989, and 
in 1991 the total slumped to KD 309.4m. Kuwait was liberated 
firom Iraqi occupation at tiie end of February in that year, 
but the country’s petroleum-production fiedlities were severely 
damaged, and it was not possible to resume exports at pre- 
war levels. In 1992, however, export revenue recovered 
to KD 1,931.1m., with the petrdeum sector providing 
KD 1,824.9m. (94.5% of the total). Qy 1997 total export earnings 
had increased to KD 4,314.8m., of whidi petroleum account^ 
for KD 4,085.4nL (94.7% of the total). In 1998 export revenues 
decreased to KD 2,911.6m. (of which petroleum eiqports 
accounted for KD 2,^1.8m., 88.7% of tiie total), as a result of 
the decline in international petroleum prices, althouj^ export 
revenues increased again in 1999, to 3,719.2nL, of whidi 
petroleum exports accounted for KD 3,356.5m. (90.2% of the 
total). 

The total value of imports reached ED 1,849.4m. in 1989. 
Aocordiog to the IMF, Kuwaitis imports fell to ED 1,145.7m. in 
1990, but rose to KD 1,353.3m. in 1991 and to ED 2,129.2m. in 
199^ The total value imports increased further, to 


KD 2,501.6m. fay 1997 and to KD2,626J2m. in 19^, before 
dedining dij^tiy, to KD 2,318.3m. in 1999. Tbe most important 
commodity group in Kuwaitis imports is usually machinery and 
transport equipmmit (whidi accounted for 39.7% of total imports 
in 1999), followed by basic manu&ctures (16.3% in 1999). In 
1999 Kuwaitis main source of imports was Japan, which sup- 
plied 12.8% of total imports. The USA, Germany, Saudi Arabia, 
Itafy asd the United Kingdom are also imptnrtent suppliers. 
Deti^ concerning the ^stination of Kuwaitis petixfieum 
ei^Kuts are not available for recent years. In 1999 the main 
customers for the country’s non-petroleum 6:q>orts (totalling 
KD362.7nL) induded Saudi Arabia (which to<k 11.5% of the 
total), tiie UAE (9.3%), India (8.6%) and Singapore (7.3%). 

The current account surplus on the balarioe of payments 
was US $4,^2m. in 1988, increasing to $9,136m. in 1989. The 
surplus de^ed to $3,886nL in 1990, when trade was disrupted 
by the Iracp invasion and occupatiorL In 1991 Kuwait paid 
huge amounts to the countries timt contributed to ending the 
occupation, resulting in a current defidt of $26.478m. By 1995 
there was a surplus on the current accout of $5,016 iil whidi 
increased to $7, 107m. in 1996 and $7,^m. in 1997. In 1998, 
however, larg^owmg to the decline in international petroleum 
luices, the surplus on tiie current account decreased to $2, 529m. 
In 1989 the tnide surplus stood at $4, 987m., but was r^uced 
to $3,179m. in 1990. hi 1991 Kuwait registei^ a visible trade 
defidt of $3,993m. By 1995 a trade sm^us, of $6,579nL, vms 
recorded. The surplus increased to $6, 997m. in 1996, before 
dedining to $6,53^ in 1997 and to $l,903m. in 1998. 

BANKING AND FINANCE 

In 1979 the Central Bank of Kuwait impo^ tighter controls 
on the banking sector and demanded a significant reduction in 
overdrafts. Despite tins, the banking sector continued to flourish 
m the eaify 1980s, with a 20% rise in total assets during 1982. 
However, the collapse of the Souk al-Manakh in 1982 (see 
below), the uncertainties caused by the Lran-lraq War, and the 
problems associated with the fisJling price of oil led to severe 
difficulties for Kuwaitis banking sector in tiie mid-19808. In 
1983 the banks’ total assets rose by only 9.3%, and the dedine 
in the commerdalbankingsector also 1^ to the introduction of 
a two-tier exdiange rate between ApO and August 1984. The 
foreign exdiange market was effectively dosed in June, when 
the Central Bai^ halted sales of US doEazs, except for genuine 
commercial transactions. 

In 1^ the banks foced a burgeoning debt crisis. Court cases 
involving bank debtors rose &om 169 in 1981 to 437 in 1984, 
and in May 1985 bad debts held by commercial banks amounted 
to approximately KD 2,200m. (US $7,200m.). At the end of 1984 
the Central Bank adced for full documentation on all commercial 
bank bans in excess of KD250,000. By the end of 1985 its 
surv^ of the country’s finandal institutions revealed that, as 
of 1 1 September 1985, Kuwaitis banks had gross claims against 
finreign banks totalling KD 1,534m. ($5,192m.), a sum whidi 
exceeded their corresponding olfiigations by KD93m. The 
survey also revealed tbut Kuwaitis banks had bnt a total of 
KD 275.9m. to their own directors. At tim mid of 1985 three 
banks recorded zero net profits, and the National Bank of 
Kuwait (NBK— the country’s largest bank) was the oi^ bank 
to record an increase (of 11.1%) in net pro^ over tiie previous 
y^s figure. The dissolution of the National Assembly was 
widely i^arded as providing an q;qpottDni1y for seddng a 
solution to the debt crisis, and a series of measures, approved 

the Council of Ministers in August 1986, fodlitated a "rescue 
programme’ whereby dditors diould repay as mucfo as they 
could afford, and tiie Government would pay the remainder 
the debt In 1989 the mcjorifyof the commmrcialbaziks in Kuwait 
remained dependent on tins scbrnne for ddbt-restructuring. A 
range of other radical dianges in the poHqy d: the Ceidzal Bank 
were made between 1987 and 1989, promoting the further 
revival of the banking sector. 

FoEowing the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait aU Kuwaiti bank 
deposits were frozen, paralysing the opera^ns of tbe countiy’s 
banks. The Bank of ib^and aUowed individuab and organiza- 
tions from Kuwait to operate in the United Kingdom, but aE of 
tiie banks bad to seek pennission from the Bank of En^^iand to 
pay out Kuwait-contrcdled assets. The NBK was instrumental 
in efforts to resume operations. With the support of the Kuwait 
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Investment Office (see Investment, below), it was able to free 
most of its blocked accounts, and to restore its liquidity position, 
by qmckly selling US $2,000in. of its loan portfolio at little or 
no discount The NBK played a central role in stabilizing the 
position of the other Kuwaiti banks. ^ early 1991 most Kuwaiti 
banks had resumed operations outside Kuwait and Iraq. 

Following the libe:^on of Kuwait, the Kuwaiti banks re- 
sumed domestic operations, but NBK was the only bank able 
to participate in l^e reconstruction process. The Government 
encouraged rationalization and the merger of some of the 
numerous domestic banks. By mid-1996, however, little progress 
had been made in this direction. In Mardi 1991 some branches 
of banks began to reopen, mainly to distribute the Gkwemment’s 
cash grant to E^waiti citizens who had remained in the country 
during the occupation. Depositors were initially limited to cash 
witiufrawals of US $14,000 p^ month until the end of June. By 
August all currency restrictions had been removed. In April 

1991 an Amiri decree instructed the banks to cancel debts 
totalling $4,90Qin., and so cleared the debts of 180,000 p^ple. 
As a re^t, many local bad debts that had been incurred in the 
stock market crisis cS the mid-1980s were cancelled. On 20 May 

1992 it was announced that the Government was to buy the 
entire domestic loan portfolio of the domestic banking system, 
covering credits to residents worth $20,400m. In the half 
of 1993 there was intense debate between the Government and 
the National Assembly over the terms under which the loans 
Ehould be repaid. As long as the issue remained unresolved, 
Kuwaiti banks were unwiUing to approve loans, and investment 
outside the petroleum industry was very limited. In August 1993 
the National Assembly approved legislation requiring debtors to 
register their prefent^ method of repayment by March 1994; 
debtors could either settle their accounts by September 1995 in 
exchange for debt forgiveness of up to 46%, or pay over a period 
of 12 years with no debt forgiveness. Even thou^ the minority 
of debtors opted to repay Iheir debts by September 1995, the 
rate of repayment was dow and the (aoven^ent came under 
increasing pressure to extend the repayment period as any 
rapid liquidation of assets could undermine the economy. In 
June 1995 the Goundl of Ministers reviewed a draft law pro- 
posing significant amendments to the difficult debts law, which 
would allow debtors several more years in whidi to make 
their repayments. The National Assembly initially opposed the 
amendments, as it was feared that the extension of the terms of 
repayment would benefit politically powerful debtors, including 
members of the royal fam^, at the expense of the economy. In 
August, however, preliminaiy approval was granted to a bill 
which would ease repayment terms. Hopes for the success of 
the latest repayment programme were encouraged by the hi^ 
proportion (77%) of obli^tions repaid on 6 April 1996, the firat 
of five annual payment instalments. 

CAPITAL MARKET 

A significant caintal market has been developed in Kuwait 
throui^ the activities of the leading investment companies and 
the EBK, and with the encouragement of the (jovernment An 
active bond market developed after 1973, mostly for interna- 
tional borrowers from the Third World and Eastern Europe. 
The Central Bank then dosed the new issue maiket in 
Novmnber 1979 as part of its efforts to boost lu^dity in Kuwait’s 
monqy market, butby July 1981 the Kuwaiti dinar international 
bond market had reopened. Despite the issue of a number of 
new bonds, the mark^ was to dose again in September 1982. 
It reopened in June 1983 with aKD 5m. floating rate note bond 
for the United Bank of Kuwait’s subsidiary, UBK Fin ance, and 
there foDowed a KD 14m. two-trandie bond offer for KFTCIC 
in November. However, Mowing the collapse of the stock 
market (see below), tiie bond market also lost its appeal, and 
in 1985 and 1986 only solitary domestic bonds were issued. In 
the last quarter of 1987 and the first quarter of 1988 the 
Government issued a series of bonds and treasury bills, in an 
attempt to finance the budget cMdt During 1987 the Central 
Bank’s total assets M by 31%, to KD 1,458.7m., mainly as a 
result of a decline in foreign deposits, which decreased by 44%, 
to KD 681.8m., 1^ the end of the year. 

In 1952 Kuwait had establMed what was, prior to the Iraqi 
invasion of August 1990, the world’s twelfth largest stock ex- 
change. The amount of capital holders seeking investment out- 


lets in Kuwait, and the innate entrepreneurial spirit of locals, 
generally pus^ the prices of shares far above their real value. 
In April 1978, in an attempt to stem this unhealthy trend, the 
Government sanctioned the reduction in nominal value of shares 
to one dinar, a move whidi resulted in a split of share values 
to 10%-13% of their current value, which broadened the base 
of the market 

Alongside the official market, an unofficial stock market, the 
Souk al-Manakh, also devdoped. After 1978 many Kuwaitis 
had invested in Iraq, and, as a result of the Iran;-Iraq War, a 
severe cash-fiow crisis emerged in Kuwait In 1982 the fiquidiiy 
shortage whidi this caused was particularly severe for the Souk 
al-Manakh. The unofficial markk had been based on the use of 
post-dated cheques and the hope of continuously rising share 
prices. Then in September 1982 the system collapsed, as smaller 
creditors prematurely presented their post-daM cheques (per^ 
fectly leg^ under ]^waiti law) at a time when many desJers 
were undde to pay. The collapse of the Souk al-Manakh initiated 
a msqor crisis in idiwaif s fiiiandal ^tem, the impact of whidi 
lasted for several years. 

(Government measures to alleviate the crisis involved the 
iTnTnft diete formation of the Kuwait Clearing Co, to register 
and process all cheques involved, and the establishment of a 
ED 506m. fund to protect, and pay, the smaller debtors whose 
investors were baii&upt In Au^t 1983 the Gk)vernment urged 
the settlement cxf debts at the market price at the time of 
transaction, and set a TWftyiTnnm premium of 25% on post-dated 
cheques. Disagreement over the handling of the crisis led to 
the resignation of he Minister of Finance. In October the 
Government appointed an arbitration panel to revalue the debts 
of the 17 leading dealers in the Souk al-Manakh. These 
accounted for about $78, 000m., or 82% of the estimated total of 
outstanding debts at t^ time of the crisis, and the dealers’ 
assets were valued at between 20% and 30% of their liabilities. 
Since thei^ a new investment company has been established, 
with a capital of KD 300m. (in wMch the (Government has a 40% 
share), to convert the debtors’ non-liquid assets into payment for 
the CD^tors. In April 1984 the Council of Ministers announced 
further financial measures to resolve the crisis, including the 
division of assets into three categories. Bonds to repay creditors 
were issued in July, and, of the 254 people refer^ to the 
receivership, 88 were declared bankrupt, three restored their 
solvency and 163 reached agreements wi^ their creditors. 

In August 1984 the offi^ stock exchange moved to new 
premises, and its permanent floor officially opened in April 
1985. The Souk al-Manakh stock market was dosed on 1 No- 
vember 1984, and trading in shares was restricted to the official 
stock exchange and to a parallel market which it operated. To 
avoid a repetition of the Souk al-Manakh crisis, measures were 
introduced to limit the activities of Inrokers on Ihe official 
market Before being allowed cm the floor, brokers had to pay a 
r^pgtration fee and provide a guarantee for KD Im., while a 
percentage of brokers’ commissions had to be paid to the ex- 
change. By mid-January 1985 creditors who had been owed 
money Souk al-Manakh dehulters had received cash and 
bonds totalling KD 759m., accounting for about three-cjuarters 
of the net debts. At the end of 1987, however, 17% of the debts 
resulting from the collapse of the Souk al-Manakh remained 
outstanding. 

The Government bore the brunt of the crisis and was forced 
to iqject large sums into the baifidng system to restore Ucpiidity . 
At the end of November 1985, the Minister of Finance and 
Economy made the following recommendations: 33 companies 
should dissolved; a nunito of the remaining 47 companies 
should be xnerged; from March 1986 the KIC was to purchase 
the companies that dosed, cm behalf of the (Governmenti and 
companies registered in the (Gulf lhat fell outsicle the jurisdiction 
of l&vrait were mged to comply with the (Government’s recom- 
mendations. These measures appeared to be necessary, owing 
to the fact that 24 of the 36 companies that bad dosed, and 
were under consideration for purd^e the (Government, had 
incurred losses exceeding 50% of tiie paid-up capital invested 
in them. It was estimated that by mid-1986 this scheme had 
cost the (Government approximate KD 121m. In May 1989 it 
was reported that stock market activity was disappointing, and 
measures to der^^ulate the stock market to some extent were 
to be introduced before the end of the year in the hope that a 
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reduction in restrictions would encourage investors. Also in May 
it was announced that the Souk al-Manakh stock exchange was 
to be re-opened in June, to allow trading in pompaniog that 
failed to meet the mininiTim capital requirements of the nffipial 
stock exchange. 

In May 1988 the Grovemment permitted citizens of all GCC 
members states to purdiase shares on the Kuwait stock ex- 
change. (Previously only Kiwaiti citizens had been permitted 
to do so.) Then, in 1992, the exdbange was opened to inter- 
national firms for the first time. In 1995 the exchange 
the most active share market in the Arab world. Strong corpo- 
rate earnings, excess liquidity and the privatization policy 
la unche d by the Enwait Investment Authority (KIAj have main- 
tained the buoyancy of the stock market, and in June 1997 it 
was reported that the average market price of shares 
increase by some 30% since the start of llie year. The privatiza- 
tion programme began in mid-1994, and by early 1997 the KIA 
had sold KD 653m. worth of shares. In January 1997 it was 
announced that a further KD 1,000m. worth of shares were 
available for sale at current prices. By early 1999 the sto^ 
market was in decline as a result of the regional economic 
downturn, the absence of rdforms to reduce the budget deficit 
and poor company results for 1998. A minor recovery was 
registered in March 1999 and this was expected to be sustained 
by a proposal to allow forei^ investment in Kuwaiti companies 
and die predicted stabilization of dl prices following production 
cuts in April In 1998 legislation was passed further resched- 
uling debts owed as a result of the collapse of Ihe Souk al- 
Manakh in 1982 and in May 2090 a di^ law was passed 
allowing foreign investment on the stock exchange. 

PUBUC FINANCE 

The cumulative costs of the Gulf confiict (1990-91) to the 
Kuwaiti Government inevitably increased its budget deficits. 
By the end of July 1991 the cost to Kuwait of paying the 
expenses of Kuwaitis livii^ abroad during the Iraq; occupation, 
and of financing ^Operation Desert Storm’, had inoes^ to 
US $22,000m., which had been drawn fix)m its reserves, with 
further expenditure expected. A further $6,000m.-$7,000m. was 
spent after liberation on stabilization measures, sucdi as the 
cancellation of personal debts and cash grants to nationals who 
remained in Kuwait during the Ira^ occupation. The Kuwaiti 
Government stated that it had no intention of making large- 
scale sales of investments to create revenue, but it was neverthe- 
less reported in mid-1993 that the value of Kuwait’s overseas 
investments had more than halved in the previous three years 
(see also Investment). At the end of 1991 a $5,500m. interna- 
tional loan to Kuwait was announced, as well as e^rt credit 
facilities worth the same amount with the USA, Japan, the UK, 
the Netherlands and France. Kuwait began repayments on the 
international loan in 1996. In 1994 the finance and economy 
committee of the National Assembly approved KD 3,500nL in 
extraordinary defence spending over the 12 years from 1992 to 
2004. The budget for 1997/98 put expenditure at KD 4,378m. 
and revenues at KD 3,105m., althou^^ the deficit out-turn was 
far lower than predicted (at KD 370m.). Estimates for 1998/99 
envisai^ revenues of KD 2,444m, espenditure of KD 4,362m 
and an increased budget d^dt, as a result of the de(^e in 
international petroleum prices; ^e actual defidt for that year 
was KD 1,242m. Althouj^ a ts^t of balancing the budget by 
2000 had been announ<^ in 1^5, the draft budget for 1999/ 
2000, wilh revenue of ED 2,224m and expenditure of 
10) 4,295m, predicted an increased budget defidt of KD 2,071m. 
In early 1999 Government attempts to introduce a finandal 
and economic reform package were rejected by the National 
Assembly, wMdi requested more spedfic details of ^posed 
measures to increase non-oil revenues. Petroleum prices had 
recovered by September 1999, however, and resulted in a budget 
surplus ofKD l,3^m The budget for 2000/01 predicted revenue 
of KD 2,306m and expenditure of KD 3,593m As the result of 
a plaimed change in the start of the fiscal year fi:x)m 2001, the 
2000/01 budget only covered a nine-month period, from 1 July 
2000 to 31 March 2001. 

INVESTMENT 

Kuwait’s TTiAin priority for spending its income finm petroleum 
has been the development of its own economy and the provision. 


through the investment of surplus funds, of an income for its 
dtizens in the future when the oil-wells have run dry. In the 
mid-1970s, in ad<fition to the general reserve, the Government 
establidied a Reserve Fund for Future Generations (RFFG), to 
whidh at least 10% of total revenue must be added mmually, by 
law, and which was not intended to be used until 2001. The 
value of the RFFG was estimated at KD 14,000m before the 
world-wide collapse of prices on stock markets in October 1987. 

Kuwait had a budget surplus for some years before 1973 and 
therefore developed an investment strata considerably earlier 
than other petroleum-produdng countries did. This strategy was 
implement^ when Kuwait es^lished the Kuwait Investment 
Office (KEOj in the 1950s, with the aim of providing for its 
fiiture generations by investing part of the Govemmenf s share 
of profits from the country’s petroleum industry. The KIO in 
London (which was formally merged with its permit, the KIA, 
in March 1993) handled much of the nation’s investment in 
Europe and elsewhere. In 1979 the KIO also started to buy 
small interests in leading Japanese electronics companies. Many 
of Kuwait’s investments are in the USA, and involve almost 
every one of the 500 leadix^ US companies. Kuwait also has 
some major real estate projects there. Exceptions to Kuwait’s 
tradition^ preference frr smaU shares in foreign companies 
included its outri^t purchase of the St Martin’s F^perty Corpn 
of the UK, and its purdiase of substantial holdings in Daimle]> 
Benz of Germany, the USA’s Korf Industries and a Canadian 
copper-molybdenum mine. 

Investment income firom abroad increased to US $8, 074m. in 
1986, overtaking income from petroleum for the first time. In 
1987 the KIO ^uired further considerable shareholdings in 
Europe: in particular, it acquired a major stake in BP. However, 
in October 1988, after a report by the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission in Britain, the KIO was forced to reduce its interest 
in BP from 21.68% to 9.9%. This disposal produced a profit of 
$700m. for the IQO, as the BP management raised its buy-badr 
price for the shares in response to hostile bids from ri^ oil 
companies. (A further 3% stake in BP was sold the KLA in 
May 1997 for about $2, 000m.) By October 1987 the KIO had 
accumulated investments in Spain with a value of $2, 400m., 
and, as a result of its acquisition of 37% of Torras Hostendi, it 
established itself as a imijor force m Spain’s chemicals industiy; 
it also acquired 35% of Explosives Rio Tinto (ERT) and further 
shares in several Spanish media groups. 

In 1993 the deali^ of the KIO were the subj ect of an inquiry 
by a commission comprising members of the new National 
Assembly. It was alleged that officials of the EIO had lost 
US $5,00Qm. in Spain since 1986, of which some $l,000m. had 
been embezzled throu^ the cdlapsed Grupo Torras company. 
In mid-1993 it was reported that legal proceedings were beiiSg 
prepared against former KIO offid^ in the United Kingdom 
and Spain. In July a report of the National Assembly’s finance 
and economy commission was critical of the Government for 
failing to ensure the accountability of KIO officials. A series 
of legislative measures in 1993 attempted to ensure greater 
accountability from state investment oiganizations and to 
increase pen^ties for the misuse of public fimds. In 1999 a court 
in the United Kingdom found three former senior managers of 
the KIO guilty, in absentia, of embezzling some $500m. from 
Grupo Torras. 

Kuwaiti private investment is substantial It is predominantly 
in real estate and hi^-yielding equities. Althou^ this invest- 
ment is concentrated in the USiA, Europe and Japan, Kuwaitis 
have shown an interest in investment in other non-Arab coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa and South America, as well as in the 
Arab world. 

From August 1990 until July 1991, Kuwait’s sole sources of 
income were earnings from its international financial 
investments and profits from Kuwait Petroleum International, 
which operates Kuwaiti petroleum companies in Europe and 
Asia. It was estimated that Kuwait’s international investments 
in August 1990 were worth as mudi as US $lCK),000m., com- 
prising the RFFG and the State General Reserve. The rate of 
return on these investments was estimated at 5% per year. 
Althou^ the Kuwaiti Government refused to disdose any 
details concerning the sale of assets to fund its activities during 
the 1990-91 Gulf crisis, it was estimated in mid-1993 that the 
value of Kuwait’s overseas investments had more thAn halved 
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since August 1990. Follow^ the liberation of Kuwait, the 
Government indicated that it did not envisage the sale of large- 
scale investments, especially of important strategic assets such 
as its interests in Daimler-Benz, Hoechst, Metallgesellschaft, 
Robinson, HSBC UK and BP. In mid-1994 Kuwait sub- 
mitted a claim of almost $41, 000m. to the UN Compensation 
Committee for losses incurred by the KIA during the Iraqi 
invasion. The daim was part of a total of $94, 800m. worth of 
compensation claims made by Kuwait by the end of June 1994, 
with further submissions expected. Income fix>m overseas 
investments increased by almost 30%, to $5,153m., in 1995. 

After its own development, Kuwait’s next priority is that of 
the rest of the Arab and Iskmic world, and then of the Third 
World in general It pioneered foreign aid in the Arab world, 
setting up the Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Development 
(KFAED) in 1961. Kuwait later raised the KFAEITs capital 
considerably, and extended operations to A&ica and Asia. Its 


capital in 1999 was KD 2,000m. The country also helped set up 
the Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development in Kuwait, 
and it is a member of various Arab, Islamic and OPEC aid 
organizations, notably the Mamie Development Bank, the Arab 
Bank for Economic Development in Africa (BADEA) and the 
OPEC Fund for Internationa Development. It has also contrib- 
uted to IMF and World Bank fedlities. 

Kuwait’s total foreign aid, which was substantially more than 
that given on projected aid by the KFAED, ranged between 
about 8% and 15% of GNP during the second half of the 1970s. 
However, Kuwait’s official contribution to development assist- 
ance declined over the period 1984-87, and Kuwaiti foreign aid 
further decreased in the post-libaration period of reconstruction. 
Overall, between 1962 and December 1999 it was estimated 
that the KFAED disbursed 574 loans, valued at KD 2,981m. 
Annual disbursements had increased ^m KD 69.7m. in 1987/ 
88 to KD 171.4m. in 1998/99. 


Statistical Survey 

Sonroes (unless otherwise stated): Eoanoimc Research Department, CSentral Bank of Kuwait, POB 526, 13006 Safat, Kuwait City; teL 2403267; fiuc 2440887; 
e-mail cbk@cbk.gov.kw; internet www.cbkgovJcw; Central Statistical Office, Ministiy of Planning, POB 26188, 13122 Safat, Kuwait City; M 2464968; 

Sa 2430464; e-mail 8alah@mop.gov.kw; internet www.mop.gov.kw. 

Note: Unless otherwise indicated, data refer to the State of Kuwait as constituted at 1 August 1990, prior to the Iraqi invasion and annexation of the 
territory mid its subsequent liberation. Furthermore, no account has been taken of the increase in the area of Kuwait as a result of the aetjustment to 

the border with Iraq that came into force on 15 January 1993. 


Area and Population 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY 


Area (sq km) 17,818* 

Population (census resultsltt 

21 April 1986 1,697,301 

20 April 1995 

Males 914,324 

Females 661,669 

Total 1,676,983 

Population (official estimates at mid-year)t 

1997 1,979,689 

1998 2,027,103 

1999 2,107,196 

Density (per sq km) at mid-1999 118.3 


* 6,880 sq miles. 

tllguree indude Kuwaiti nationals abroad. Based on the de&iition of 
citizenship in use in 1992, the total population at the 1986 census 
included 474,200 Kuwaiti nationals (240,068 males; 234,132 fismales). 
On the same basis, the population at 1995 census comprised 666,820 

Kuwaitis and 920,163 non-Kuwaitis. 
i Excluding adjustment for iTn<i«r*»Tinfn<fra tioii. 


GOVEBNORATES (estimated population at mid-1998) 



Area 

Pbpula- 

Density 


Govemorate 

(sqkm)* 

tiont 

(per sqkm) 

Capital 

Cajntal . 

199B 

306,694 

1,630.0 

Kuwait City 

Hawam . .] 

Farwantya J 

368.4 1 

4964S46 1 
498,584 J 

2,700.4 [ 

Hawalli 

Farwaniya 

Al-Jahra 

11,230.2 

252,157 

22.5 

Jahra 

Al-Ahmadi 

5,119.6 

313,424 

61.2 

Ahmadi City 

Total . . 

16,918.0 

1,866,104 

110.3 



* Excluding the islands of Buhiyan and Warba (combined area 900 sq km), 
t Figures are provisionaL The revised total is 2,027,103. 


Note: In November 1999 a sixth govemorate, Great Mubarak, was created. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS (population at 1996 census)* 


Kuwait City (capital) . 28,859 Subbah as-Salem . . 64,400 

Salmtya . . . .130,215 Sulaibiah .... 53,687 

Jaleeb ash-Shuyukh . 102,178 Farwaniya . 63,100 

HawalU .... 82,238 Subahiya .... 60,535 
South Kheetan . 63,628 Al-Kreen .... 50,338 


*Provisional results 

BmTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 


Registered Registered Registered 

live births marriages d^ths 



Number 

Rate 

(per 

1,000) 

Rate 

(per 

Number 1,000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

1,000) 

1990*. 

. 12,368 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1,177 

n.a. 

1991 . 

. 20,609 

9.9 

6,907 

3.3 

3,380 

1.6 

1992t. 

. 34,817 

24.6 

10,803 

7.6 

3,369 

2.4 

1993t. 

. 37.379 

25.6 

10,077 

6.9 

3,441 

2.4 

19941. 

. 38,868 

24.0 

9,550 

6.9 

3,464 

2.1 

1995 . 

. 41,169 

22.9 

9,516 

6.3 

3,781 

2.1 

1996 . 

. 44,620 

23.6 

9,022 

4.8 

3,812 

2.0 

1997 . 

. 42,500 

21.5 

9,612$ 

4.9 

3,746 

1.9 


* Figures relate only to the first quarter of year, 
t Rates are based on unrevised estimates of mid-year population. 
t ProvisionaL Source: UN, Demographic Yearbook. 

Expectation of life (UN estimates, years at birth, 1990-96): 74.8 (males 
73.3; females 77.2) (Source: UN, World Population Proepeete: The 1998 
Reuieion). 
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ECONOMICAIXT ACUVE POPULATION 
(sample surv^, May 1990)* 



Kuwaitis 

Non-Kuwaitis 

Total 

Agriculture, liiintiTig mtiH flahi-ng , 

345 

14,675 

15,020 

]^^Tiing miH quarrying 

1,886 

5,425 

7311 

Manufectuiing 

3,680 

63375 

67,555 

Electricity, gas and water 

1,288 

5,200 

^488 

Omstruction 

989 

168325 

164314 

Trade, restaurants and hotels 

4,094 

99300 

103394 

Transport, storage and 
communications .... 

7,061 

39,475 

46,536 

Finance, insurance, real estate 
and busbiBss services . 

5,244 

18,550 

23,794 

Community, social and personal 
services 

944254 

325350 

420304 

Total 

118,841 

735,875 

854,716 


* Figures ezdude persons seeking work for the first time, totalling 19,306 
( 23 O 6 Kuwaitis; 16,500 non-Euwaitis), but mclude other unemployed 
persons, totalling 6,592 (1,242 Kuwaitis; 5,350 non-Kuwaitis). 

April 1996 census (persons aged 15 years and over): Total labour force 
746,408 (males 551,898; females 194,510), comprising 159,963 Kuwaitis 
(males 109,180; fem a l es 50,783) and 586,445 non-KuwaitLs (males 442,718; 
females 143,727). 


Agriculture 


PRINCIPAL CROPS COOO metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998* 



2 

2 

2 

Potatoes 

28 

32 

82 

Tomatoes 

30 

35 

36 

Cucumber and s^khis . 

22 

28 

29 

Aubergines (E^pjants) . 

9 

11 

11 

Onions (dry) 

6 

4 

5 

Other vegetables 

34 

36 

36 

Dates 

5 

7 

7 

* FAO estimates. 




Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




UVESTOCE COOO head, year ending September) 




1996 

1997 

1998* 

Cattle 

19 

21 

22 

Camels* 

9 

9 

9 

Sheep 

895 

441 

445 

Goats 

96 

12 s 

125 

Poultiy (million): 26 In 1996; 26 in 1997; 26 in 1998. 



*FAO estimates. 




Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




IJTirESTOCE PRODUCTS COOO metric tons) 




1996 

1997 

1998* 

Beef and veal* 

2 

2 

2 

Mutton and lamb .... 

39t 

89* 

40 

Poultry meat 

80 

33 

33 

Cows* milk 

40 

31 

31 

(toats’milk 

2 t 

St 

3 

Poultry eggs 

11 

13 

IS 

Sheepskins* 

14 

14 

14 


* FAO estimate(s). t Unofficial figure. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearboaik. 


Fishing 


rOOO metric tons, live weic^) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

fishes 6.9 

Shrimps and prawns .... L7 

Total catch 8.6 

6.9 

2.4 

as 

5B 

2.1 

7.8 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 



Mining* 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Crude petroleum COOO metric tons) 100,917 

Natural gas (pet^joules) . 233 

100,920 

354t 

90,000t 

n.a. 


* IncTiiding an equal riiaxe of production with Saudi Arabia firom the 
NeutraMPertitumed Zone, 
t Provisional or estimated figure. 

Source: UN, Induatrial Commodity StatUtics Yearbook. 


Industry 


SELECTED PRODUCTS COOO metric tons, unless otherwise stated) 



1993 

1994 

1995 

Wheat flour 

127 

186 

188 

Sulphur (by-product) . 

176 

176 

n.a. 

Chlorine 

14 

14 

16 

Caustic soda (Sodium liydroxide) . 

16 

16 

18 

Nitrogeuous fertilizers* . 

293 

316 

n.a. 

Jet fiielst 

1,932 

4,668 

7,863$ 

M(to spirit (petroDt . 

1307 

1,761 

1302 

Naphthastt 

2,000 

2300 

2,500 

Kerosenet 

1,097 

1373 

1,440$ 

Gas-diesd (Distillate fiiel) oilsf 

6,541 

13,101 

12,300 

Residual fliel oilst .... 

6,954 

9,688 

10,111$ 

Petroleum bitumen (asphaltlt. 

49 

66 

70$ 

Liquefied petroleum gast . 

2,671t 

2380$ 

3,312 

Quicklime 

42 

84 

89 

Cement 

956 

1332 

2,000$ 

Electric energy (million kWh)tt 

18300 

28,152 

24,126 


* Ftoduction in terms of nitrogen. 

t Including an equal share of production with Saudi Arabia firom the 
Neutral^Partitioned Zone, 
t Provisional or estimated figurets). 

Source: UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 

1996 COOO metric tons, unless otherwise indicated): Wheat flour 141; 
Chlorine 15; Caustic soda (Sodium hydroxide) 16.9; Sectric energy (million 
kWh) 25,475. 

1997 (*000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated): Wheat flour 156; 
Chlorine 18; Caustic soda (Sodium hydroxide) 20.3. 


Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
Mbneiazy Units 

1,000 fils ■ 10 diriiams s l Kuwaiti dinar (KD). 

Sterling; Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000) 
£1 sterling s 482.45 fils; 

US$1- 307.66 fil^ 

€1 - 279.51 fils; 

100 Kuwaiti dinars - £207.28 - $825.03 - €357.77. 

Average Exchange Rate (US $ per KD) 

1997 3.2966 

1998 3J2S14 

1999 3ii860 



KUWAIT 


GENBRAL BUTOBT (KD million, year ending 30 June) 


Revenue 

1997/98 

1998/99 

1999/2000* 

Tax TBveaae 

118.1 

116.1 

117.7 

Xntenoatioiial trade and 
transactioDs. 

83.3 

86.1 

84.7 

Non-tax revenue .... 

3,489.7 

2,681.6 

2,106.3 

Oil revenue .... 

3,208.4 

24164.4 

1.781.0 

Total operating revenue of 
government enterpriaee . 

230.6 

242.3 

300.3 

Total 

3,607.8 

2,797.7 

2,224.0 


Expenditure 

1997/98 

1998/99 

1999/2000* 

Current expenditure .... 

24S91.3 

2,692.8 

887.9 

3,009.9 

Defence, aecuri^ and justice 

863.0 

898.6 

Education 

377.9 

381.4 

389.7 

Health 

262.1 

266.7 

271.9 

Social and labour ai&ira . . 

99.9 

103.6 

110.7 

Electricity and water . . . 

118.6 

169.8 

200.6 

Communicationfl .... 

69.7 

74.5 

69.7 

Amiri Diwan and other. 

210.9 

249.9 

244.3 

Capital eq^diture .... 

27.6 

28.6 

30.0 

Development expenditure. . . 

414.1 

376.6 

346.0 

Publicworks 

83.9 

73.2 

70.0 

Electricity and water . . . 

Transfers to attadied and public 

261.6 

238.7 

203.1 

institutions 

944.3 

942.2 

910.1 

Total 

3.977.8 

4,040.2 

4.296.0 


UMMSOOO (actual, KD million, year ending 30 JunoK Total revenue 3,7Rt 
(oil revenue 3,473); Total expenditure 2,422. 

2000/01 (eetimatee, KD million, nine monthe ending 31 Marebtr, Total 
revenue 2,306 (oQ revenue 1,927); Total expenditure 3,69.1. 

*Aiiinoved budget 6gurea. 

t Prom 2001 the fiaeal year was to end on 31 March, inetead of 30 June. 
Consequently the budget for 200(M)1 was for a nine monta period, from 
1 July 2000 to 31 March 2001. 


imERNATIONAL BBSEItVES (U8 $ million et 31 December) 


1997 

1998 

1999 

Odd* 

104.0 

106.1 

104.2 

IMF special drawing rights . 

100.0 

118.8 

73.8 

Reserve position in , . 

226.1 

344.8 

606.6 

Foreign exchange . . 

3,126.7 

3,488.3 

4.244.4 

Total 

3,666.8 

4,062.8 

4.927.9 


♦ Nfational valuation of gold raservei (2Ji39,000 troy ounces in each year). 
Souroo: IMP, Irtitmadmud Financial Statktie$. 


MOMBT supply (KD million at 31 December) 


1997 

1998 

1999 

Currency outside banks . . , 
Demand deposits at deposit money 
banks 

Total money ..... 

345.3 

902.2 

1,247.5 

348.7 

794.7 
1,143.4 

442.9 

921.0 

im9 

Source: IMP, ItOtmOanal FInaneial Statute. 



COST OF LIVINQ (Coneumar Prfau i^er 

1978-1001 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Bwd . . . . 

Beverages and tobacco . 

^^^lothing and feotwear 

Housing Services. 

AH items (ind. others) . . 

162.6 

230.4 

261.4 
190.1 
197.9 

163.7 

234.1 
287.6 
193.3 

199.2 

184.1 

272.6 
269.4 

196.6 

199.6 


Staluttrel i 

KATIONAL ACCOUNTH iKU millwn at nirrenl prim. > 


Expenditure on the Omee Itomentlc Product 



1«!I7 

I9UH 

Government final conaumpiion 



expenditure 

Private final consumption 

2.461 6 

2.411 A 

expenditure 

4, 193 7 

i.ii«i» 

Increase in stoeks ) 

Grom fixed capital foimstion 1 

t,24«4 

(.2628 

Total domaatio expenditure 

7.)Wfi H 

I 

F*xports of gwtds end serviros 

4.)4IWn 

:i.4nii II 

Um imports of gcKids snii eervimi 

.1.H41I II 

1.72.'! II 

GDP In purohaieni^ vatoea 

9.|(M8 

77|a| 


Oroee DesMeUe Pradnot by Beonemk Aetivlty 



19117 

I99A 

Agrtettlture, hunting, foreetiy end 



fishing 

3A.1 

;IA.1 

Mining and quarrying 

3.A33 6 

2.3798 

Manufacturing . 

t.3IHN 

UIAA 

Electricity, gas and water 

OH 

2.1 ft 

Conatructlon. 

2.16 ^ 

2.17 4 

TViide, restaurants and hotelii 
IVanspnrt, storage and 

it'ifn 

842 n 

comrtiunicsthins 

Finance, insurance, real estate 

4IMU 

4821! 

and business services 
(vommunity. sncist and penmnsl 

I. nun 4 

I.IMH 

servires . 

2.<i7'i U 

nan 2 

Sub-total 

«..i2riA 

N.llifl .1 

Import duties ) 

Umm Imputed bank service vhsigwi ' 

2189 

2W2 

GDP Ift purobaaora* vaiuaa 

9.IWIA 

7,719 1 


balance op PAYMENTH tUK • rntllMm • 



IUPA 

1997 

Expwtanfgaadef.nb. 

I4,1H6 

14.2Mtl 

fmiiorta nf gnud* f a.b. 

7.U4U 

7.747 

IVsde bafamoe 

11,997 

a,6:h 

Bxpartaafeerviee* . 

1.620 

1.760 

tiBportaafnervloM . 

Mmi 

6.129 

BaIwim on gMda 8 mI ewylcM 

3.417 

3.106 

Other inrome received 

A.4fM 

7.743 

Other income imld 

1.229 

i!4A7 

BaIaim* on giwdn. MHTvtawi MMl 

inooiM 

H,6»7 

9.441 

Current trenefem rereived 

63 

79 

Current tmiMfon |wid 

1,643 

I.6MA 

Ceummtlwlaiwn . 

7,107 

7.936 

Capitaincrountineti. 

204 

9A 

Direct inveetment nfaneid 

-1,740 

9H9 

Direct Inveetment from eftinmi 

347 

20 

Portfolio inveetment eweta 

7mm 

A.92A 

Pbrtfolio inveetment Unblllum 

27 

Other inveetment neeeU . 

746 

3.366 

3,629 

Other Inveetment llablllttiw 

4.732 

Net ermte end amieehme . 

842 

l!fiM3 

Ovwell bnluMt 

MH 
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Statisti 


External Trade 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES (distribution by SITCi KD million) 
Imports cXfl 1996 1997 1998 


Food and live animals . 

Dairy products and birds' eggs 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Vegetables and fruit . 

Chemicals and related 
products 

Basic manufactures 
Textile yan^ &bzic8, etc. . 
Non-metaUic mineral 
manufactures .... 
Iron and steel .... 

Machinery and transport 
equipment .... 
Power-generating machinery and 

equipment 

Machinery specialized far 
particular industries 
C^eral industrial machinery, 
equipment and parte 
Telecommunications and sound 
equipment .... 
Otbtt electrical machinery, 
apparatus, etc. 

Road vehicles and parts . 
Passenger motor cars (mecL 

buses) 

Parts and accessories for ears, 
buses, lorries, etc. 

Other transport equipment and 
parts 

Miaoellancone manafactnred 

ardelea 

Clothing and accessories (ezcL 

footwear) 

Total (inch others) . 


361.6 

66.1 

69.8 

78.7 

842.4 

50.0 

68.3 

7ai 

366.3 

61.2 

646 

88.9 

181.2 

209.2 

203.6 

486.6 

76.4 

603.0 

80.0 

480.6 

75.0 

107.4 

119.6 

93.6 

128.5 

92.8 

183.2 

1,042.3 

964.7 

1,08L9 

154.0 

124.0 

1148 

189.7 

109.0 

1041 

110.8 

103.0 

100.6 

69.7 

69.4 

78.8 

108.0 

363.4 

107.7 

384.7 

96.2 

421.0 

217.8 

244.4 

254.8 

56.6 

56.1 

62.1 

14.6 

17.4 

116.1 

323.6 

862.9 

359.6 

96.6 

2,607.2 

106.0 

2,601.6 

113.4 

2,626J2 


Exports £.o.b. 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Bfineral fhels, lubricants, etc. . 

4102.2 

2,698.0 

3,873.2 

Petroleum, petroleum products, 

etc.* 

4,086.4 

2,581.8 

3,366.6 

Chemicals and related 

products 

61.9 

180.2 

218.7 

Total (ind. others)* .... 

4,814.3 

2,911.6 

8,719.2 


* Estimates by the Central Bank of Kuwait. 

1999 (KD million): Imports c.Lf.: Food and live animals 346.6; Chem i c a ls 
and rdated products 201.0; Basic manufactures 378.2; Machinery and 
tranaport equipment 920.4; MiscellaneouB manufactured artides 386.8; 
Total (incL othim) 2,318.3. 


PRINCIPAL TRADmG PARTNERS (KD noillion)* 


Imports ci.£ 


1997 

199£ 

Australia .... 


58.0 

5S.4 

Canada 


42^ 

4SL< 

China, People's Repub. 


66.2 

72.1 

France (uu^ Bfonaoo) 


97.9 

97.4 

Germany .... 


186.0 

188.1 

India 


847 

91.C 

Iran 


18.4 

22.1 

Italy 


148.6 

16Lfi 

Japan 


346.7 

35a£ 

Edrea, Repub. . 


53.8 

7L8 

Malaysia .... 


88.8 

31.2 

Netherlands .... 


46.8 

60.£ 

Saudi Arabia 


169.6 

163.2 

SouthAfrica. 


17.8 

26.7 

Spain 


37J2 

3ac 

Switzerland-Iiaditenatein 


69.4 

63.1 

Taiwan 


38.2 

846 

Thailand .... 


26.3 

29.2 

Turkey 


43.6 

88.4 

United Arab Emiratea 


62.8 

66.6 

United Kingdom . 


169.9 

163.2 

USA 


341.0 

404.9 

Tqtal (ind. others) . 

. 

2,501.6 

2,626.2 


Ezporta flo.b.t 


1997 

1998 

‘RflViTfiln 


6.7 

5.1 

Belgxum-Luxembourg 


S.6 

16.7 

Canada 


0.8 

3.6 

China, People’s Repub. . 


10.0 

15.9 

Egypt 


142 

17.0 

Tndift , . . 


344 

23.6 

TniInnAsrift . . ^ ^ . 


0.7 

2.1 

Iran 


45 

2.7 

Italy . . ’ . 


0.9 

1.0 

Japan 


46 

46 

Jordan 


2.2 

6.4 

Lebanon 


8.2 

3.6 

Malaysia 


0.1 

41 

Morom 


2.6 

2.5 

Oman 


5.0 

48 

Pakistan 


3.4 

18.6 

Philippines 


2.1 

7.4 

Qatar 


6.3 

5.4 

Saudi Arabia . . . . 


40.8 

38.7 

Singapore 


7.0 

39.4 

Switzerland 


0.2 

2.3 

Syria 


6.9 

6.3 

Wwan 


0.6 

6.8 

Turkey 


2.0 

6.6 

United Arab Emirates 


35.2 

30.6 

USA 


144 

7.1 

Total (ind. others) . 


228.9 

329.8 


* Importa by country of production; azpoita by country of last 
t Ehduding petrdeum eoqports. 


Transport 


ROAD TRAFFIC (motor vdiides in use at 81 December) 



1995 

199( 

Passenger cars 

Buses and coadbas . . . . 

Goods vehides 

662,946 

11,987 

116,813 

701,175 
12,325 
121, 76i 

SHIPPING 

Itondiaiit Ple«t <z«giataed at 81 Deoanbar) 


1996 

1997 

Number of veesds .... 
Displacement COOP grt) . 

211 

2.027.9 

202 

1.984( 
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International Sea-borne Frei^t Traffic COOO metric tans)* 



1988 

1989 

1990 

Goodsloaded 

Goods unloaded . 

. . 61,778 

. . 7,123 

69,097 

7,015 

51,400 

4,622 


* Including Kuwait’s share of traffic in the Neutral/Partitioned Zone. 
Source: UN, Monthly BuJletm of Statiatics, 

Goods loaded COOO metric tons): 89,945 in 1997. 

Goods unloaded COOO metric tons): 746 in 1991 (July^Deoeniber only); 
2,637 in 1992; 4,228 in 1993, 5,120 in 1994; 6,854 in 1995; 6,497 in 1996; 
6,049 in 1997. 


CIVIL AVIATION (traffic on scheduled services) 



1994 

1996 

1996 

IQlometres flown. (milHon) 

36 

38 

43 

Passengers carried (*000) . 

1,766 

1,961 

2,133 

Peasenger-km (million) . 

4,509 

6,124 

6,073 

Total ton-km (million) 

696 

797 

929 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Tourism 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Tourist arrivals (’000)* 

296 

33 

35 

Tourism receipts (US $ million) 

121 

184 

188 


*Figaies le&r to fiireign visitors sts]^ st least one ni^t in Kuwait 
Indoiiing same-day visitors, the total number of arrivals was: 1,443,069 
in 1996; 1^,285 in 199^ 2,704^77 in 1997; 1,762,641 in 1998. 

Source: World Tourism Organization, Ytcaiook ofTourim St atistiet. 

VISriOB ABBIVALS BY COUNTBY OF ORIGIN 
(incL eicuiaionjsts) 


1996 1997 1998 


Bahrain 38,473 41,214 43,692 

Bant^adesh 62,408 65,860 76,934 

Egsrpt 204,837 213,267 227,127 

hidia 177,680 186,924 215,087 

Iran 76,636 72,032 80,716 

Lebanon. 46,315 46,693 46,817 

Paldatan 67,574 67,296 74,601 

Plul4>pine8 37,438 31,668 38,696 

Sandi Arabia 468,637 492,908 624,873 

Sii Lanka 71,894 76,196 60,606 

STtia 128,064 131,903 142,850 


Total (ind-othera) .... 1,665,285 1,637,806 1,762,641 

Source: World Tourism Organization, yearbook ofTourim Statktiea. 


Statistical Survey, Directory 


Communications Media 



1994 

1996 

1996 

Radio receivers COOO in use) . 

1,140 

1,150 

1,160 

Television receivers COOO in use) . 

840 

860 

860 

Telephones COOO main lines in use) 

373 

382 

392 

Tdefisuc stations (number in use) . 

30,000 

36,000 

40,000 

Mobile cellular teleidiones 
(subscribers) 

86,195 

117,609 

150,000 

Daily newspapers 

Number 

9 

9 

8 

Average circulation COOO copies) 

666* 

656 

635 


Book production (titles published): 196 in 1992 (government only). 
Non-daily newspapers (tides): 78 in 1996. 

1997: 1,176,000 radio receivers in use; 876,000 television receivers in use. 
* Provisional or estimated figure. 

Sources: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook^ UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Education 

(state-controlled sriiools, 1996/97) 


Students 



Sdiools 

Teadiers 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Elndergarten . 

146 

2,697 

18,967 

18,664 

37,521 

Primary . 

178 

7,622 

47,676 

47,679 

96,154 

Intermediate . 

158 

7,833 

45,122 

44,463 

89,585 

Secondary. 

110 

8,133 

32,022 

34,473 

66,495 

Religious institutes 

6 

276 

1,348 

676 

2,023 

Special training 
institutes 

32 

517 

943 

813 

1,766 


Private education (1996/97): 63 kindergarten sdiools (598 teachers, 12,172 
students); 80 primary sdiools (2,341 teadiers, 47,111 students); 82 interme- 
diate sdiools 0,860 teadiers, 36,254 students); ^ secondaiy schoola (1,576 
teachers, 20,932 students). 

1997/98 (all sdiools): Pre^primary: 215 sdiools, 3,526 teadiers, 64^572 
students; Primary: 6,721 schools, 122,743 teadiers, 3,794,447 students; 
Secondary: 21,187 teediers, 224,293 students. Souz^: UNESCO, Statis- 
tical Yearbook. 
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The Constitution 

The principal provisions of the Constitution, promulgated on 16 
November 1962, are set out below. On 29 Au^t 1976 the Amir 
suspended four articles of the Constitution dealing witii the National 
Assembly, the Msglis al-Umma. On 24 August ISiSO the Amir issued 
a decree mrdering the establishment of an elected legislature befisre 
the end of February 1981. The new Majlis was electea on 23 Februa^ 
1981, and fresh l^;idative elections mllowed on 20 February 1985. 
The Majlis was dissolved by Amiri decree in July 1986, and some 
sections of the Constitutioi^ including the stipulation that new 
elections should be held withm two months of dissolving the legisla- 
ture (see below), were suspended. A new Msglis was elected on 5 
October and convened on 20 October 1992. 

S0VEBEI6NTT 

Kuwait is an indej^dent sovereim Arab State; its sovereignty may 
not be surrendered, and no part m its territory may be reUnquished. 
Offensive war is prohibited by the Constitution. 


Succession as Amir is restricted to heirs of the late Mubaraeas- 
Sabah, and an Heir Apparent must be appointed within one year of 
the accession of a new Amir. 


EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY 

Executive power is vested in the Amir, who exercises it through the 
Council of Ministers. The Amir will appoint the Prime Minister 
’after the traditional consultations’, and wiQ appoint and HiimiigB 
ministers on the recommendation of the Prime Minister. Ministers 
need not be members of the Meijlis al-Umma, although aU ministers 
who are not members of parlitment assume membership er officio 
in the legislature for the duration of office. The Amir also formulates 
laws, which shall not be effective unless published in the Official 
Gazette. The Amir establishes public institutions. All decrees issued 
in these respects shall be conveyed to the Msps. No law is issued 
unless it is approved by the Mcglis. 
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LEGISLATURE 

A National Assembly, the Majlis al-Umma, of 50 members will be 
elected for a four-year term by all natural-bom Kuwaiti winltw over 
the aj^ of 21 years, except servic^nen and police, who may not vote. 
Candidates for election must possess the franchise, be over 30 years 
of age and literate. The Meglis will convene for at least eight months 
in any year, and new elections shall be held within two Twnntlift of 
the last di^lution of the outgoing legislature. 

Restrictions on ^e commercial activities of ministers i nclud e an 
ipj^ction forbidding them to sell property to the Government. 

The Amir may ask for reconsideration of a bill that has been 
approved by the Msijlis and sent to him for ratification, but the bill 
would auto m a tical l y become law if it were subsequently adopted by 
a two-thirds’ m^orily at the next sitting, or by a simple mmori^ at 
a subsequent sitting. The Amir may dedaie la^^ut only 

with the approval of the lagi^ture. 

Msgus may ^pt a vote of *no confidence’ in a minister, in 
which case the minister must resign. Such a vote is not permissible 
in the case of the Prime Mudster.n&t the legislature may approach 
the Amir on the matter, and ihB Amir ghall then either the 

Prime Minister or dissolve the Miglis. 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Entry to the civil service is confined to Kuwaiti citizens. 

PUBLIC LIBERTIES 

Kuwaitis are equal before the law in prestige, ri^ts and duties. 
Individual fireedom is guaranteed. No one ahall ^ seized, arrested 
or exiled except within the rules of law. 

No punishment shall be administered except for an act or ab- 
staining firom an act considered a crime in accordance wi^ a law 
applicanle at the time of coinmitting it, and no penalty shall be 
impo^ more severe than that wbiw could have oeen imposed at 
the tiiTiA of committing the crime. 

Freedom of opini^is guaranty to everyone, and each has the 
rifdit to espress himseu throu^ speech, writing or other rnMna 
within the limits of the law. 

The press is free within the limits of the law, and it should not 
be suppressed except in accordance with the dictates d‘law. 

Freedom of perfoiniing rdigious rites is protected by the State 
according to prevailing customs, provided it does not violate the 



Houses may not be entered, except in cases provided by law. 
Ev^ Kuwaiti has fieedom of movement and dioice of place of 
residence within the state. This ri^t shall not be controlled except 
in cases stipulated hy law. 

Every person has the lij^t to education and fireedom to choose 
his type of work. Freedom to form peaceful societies is guaranteed 
withm the limits of law. 


The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

Amir of Kuwait; His Sheikh Jaber al-Ahmad as-Sabah 

(acceded 31 December 197D. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(September 2000) 

Crown Prince and Prime Ministen Sheikh Saad al-Abdcllah as- 
Saum as-Sabah. 

First Deputy Prinie Minister and Minister of Foreign Affoirs: 
SheM Sabah al-Ahmad al-Jabeh as-Sabah. 

Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Defence: Sheikh Saum 
Sabah as-Salim as-Sabah. 

DepnWiPrune Minister, Minister of State for Cabinet Alfeirs 
and Imnister of State for National Assembly Afbirs: 
Muhammad Dhaifallah Sharar. 

Mittirffty of Finance and of CommnnicaticHis; Sheikh Ahmad 
Abdullah al-Ahmad as-Sabah. 

Minister of Justice and of Awoaf (Rdi|dous Endowments) 
and Islamic Affeirs: Saad Jasem x ouslt al-HashHu 
Minister of Information: Dr Saad Mlhammad bin Teflah al-Ajml 
Minister of Oib Sheikh Sam) Nasir as-Satd as-Sabah. 

of State for Foreign Affeirs: Sulavman Majed ash- 

Shahin. 

Minister of Electricity and Water and BGziister of State for 
Btonsing Affairs: Dr AdilKhalid as-Sabih. 
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Minister of Commerce and Indnsi^ and of Labour and Social 
Affairs: Abd al-Wahab Muhammad al-Wazzan. 

Minister of Public Works: Em Hathal Sa*ud ar-Rushaidi. 
Miwiatoy of Planning and AQnister of State for Administrative 
Development Affairs: Dr Muhammad Butayhan ad-Duwayhis. 
Minister of Health: Muhammad Ahmad al-Jarailah. 

Minister of tiie InterioR Sheikh Muhammad Khaud al-Hamad 
as-Sab^ 

Minister of Education and Hi^ier Educatfen: Tousuf Hamad 
al-Ibrahxm. 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS 
Al-Abmadn Sheikh Au Abdullah as-Salim as-Sabah. 

Farwaniya: Dr Ibrahim Duau al-Ibrahim as-Sabah. 

Great Mubarak: Ml^barak Humud alJabeb as-Sabah. 

Hawallb Ibrahim Jasem al-Mudhaf. 

Al-Jahra: Au Jaber al-Ahmad as-Sabah. 

Kuwait (Capital): Dr Dald Musaed as-Sauh. 

MINISTRIES 

Mbustry of Awqaf (Religious Endowments) and Islamic 
Affairs: FOB 13, Safisit, 13001 Kuwait Qty; tel 2466300; fine 
2449943. 

llHuistry of Commerce and Industry: FOB 2944, 13080 Safat, 
Kuwait Cfiy; tel. 2463600; fiax 2424411. 

Ministry of Communications: FOB 318, 13004 Safat, Kuwait 
City; tel 4819033; fiaz 4847058; internet wwwmocJcw. 

MinistEy of Defence: FOB 1170, 13012 Safat, Kuwait City; tel 
4819277; fax 4846059. 

Ministry of Education: FOB 7, 13001 Safat, HUali St, Kuwait 
City; tel. 4836800; fax 2423676; e-mail webma8t6r@moe.eduJbv; 
iutemet wwwjuoe.ediLkw. 

Ministry of Electricity and WateR FOB 12, 13001 Safat, Kuwait 
City; tel. 4896000; fax 4897484. 

Ministry of Finance: FOB 9, 13001 Safat, al-Moikab St, Ministries 
Complex, Kuwait City;teL24^00;fax24()4025; e-mail webmastei® 
mofgov.kw; internet www.mof.gov.kw. 

Ministry of Fcnrefan Affairs: FOB 3, 13001 Safat. Gulf St, Kuwait 
City, tel 2425141; mz 2412169; internet wwwmofa.org. 

BOidstry of Health: FOB 5, 13001 Safat, Arabian GSulf St, Kuwait 
City, tel 4842795; faz 4840056. 

Ministiy of Higliftr Education: FOB 27130, Safat, 13132 Kuwait 
City; tel. 2401300; faz 2456319. 

Ministiy of Information: FOB 193, 13002 Safat, as-Sour St, 
Kuwait City, tel 2415300; faz 2419642; internet wwwmoinfo 
.gov.kw. 

Ministry of the luterioR FOB 11, 13001 Safat, Kuvrait City td. 
2524199; faz 2561268. 

Ministiy of Justice: FOB 6, 13001 Safat, al-Morkab St, Ministries 
Oimplex, Kuwait City; tel 2^7300; fax 2466957. 

Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs; FOB 563, Safat, 13006 
Kuwait City; tel 2464500; fax 2419877. 

Ministiy of Oib FOB 5077, 13051 Safat, Fahd as-Salem St, Kuwait 
City, tel. 2415201; fax 2417088. 

Ministry of Planning: FOB 15, 13001 Safirt, Kuwait City; td. 
2428100; fax 2414734; e-mail infotimopgDvicw; internet www.mop 
.gov.kw. 

Ministry of Public Works: FOB 8, 13001 Safat, Kuwait City tel 
5385520; fax 5380829. 


Legislature 

MAJLIS AlrUMMA 
(National Assembly) 

Speaken Jasem al-Kharah. 

Elections to the 50-seat Miglh took plaioe on 3 July 1999. Twenty 
seats were secured by Islamist candidates, 14 were won by liberals, 
12 were won by pro-Govemment candidates and faur wmre won by 
independents. 

Political Organizations 

Fditical parties are not permitted in Kuwait However, several 
quasi-pohtical organizations are in existence. Among those that 
have been represented in the Meps since 1992 are: 
Constitutional Group: support^ by merchants. 

Islamic Constitutioual fifovemmit: Sunni Muslim; moderate. 
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Directory 


Kuwait Democratic Fomm: secular, liberal. 

National Democratic Rally (NDR):f. 1997; secular; liberal; Sec.- 
Gen. Dr AHSifADBiSHARA. 

National Mamie Coalition: Shi*a Muslim. 

Salaleen dslamic Popular Movement): Sunni Muslim. 

Diplomatic Representation 

ESMBASSIES IN KUWAIT 

Aftfianistan: FOB 33186, Rawdah, Surra, Block 6, Surra St, House 
16, Kuwait City, tel. 532^1; fax 5326274; Charg4 d’affaires: Dr 
Nasser Aidlu)Noor. 

A^S^eria: POB 578, 13006 Sa&t, Istiqlal St, Kuwait City; tel. 
2519987; fax 2563052; Ambassador Muhammad Bububa. 

Ai^tina: POB 1125, Surra, 45712 Kuwait City tel. 5323014; fax 
53^053; e-mail embars^wait(ihotmail.com; Ambassador Mab- 
CELO Colombo Ml'bua. 

Austria: POB 15013, Diiya, 35451 Kuwait City tel. 2552632; fax 
2563052; e-mail austremblImaiLqualityn6t.net; Ambassador 
Boland Hal'seb. 

Bahrain: POB 196, 13002 Safat, Jabriya, Plot 312, Area 10, Kuwait 
City tel 5318530; fax 5330882; Amba^dor: Abd ar-Rahman M. 
al-Fadhel. 

BaniJadesh: POB 22344, 13084 Safat, Khaldya, Block 1, St 14, 
House 3, Kuwait City t^ 5316042; fax 5316041; e-mail 
bdoot@ncc.mo(Lkw; Ambassador Abdullah al-Hassan. 

Belfdnm: POB 3280, 13033 Safat, Sabniya, Ba^idad St, House 
15, &wait City tel. 5722014; fax 5748389; Ambassador Phtuppe- 
HenriAbcq. 

Bhatam roB 1510, 13016 Safat, Qoituba, Area 4, Jadda 7, Street 
1, Villa 5, Kuwait City tel. 5331506; fax 5338959; Ambassador 
SOKAM TOBDENBaBGYE. 

Bosnia and Herzem>vina: POB 6131, Area 6, St 3, House 8, 
32036 Hawtili, Kuwait City tel. 5392637; fax 5392106; Ambassador 
Naim Kadk^. 

Brazil: POB 39761, 73058 Kuwait City, Nuzba, Plot 2, Damascus St, 
Kuwait City teL 2^1029; fax 2562153; e-mail brasemtSnee jnoc.kw; 
Ambassador Antonio Cablos Rocha. 

BuJtgfiiiBz POB 12090, 71651 Shamiya, Jabriya, Block 11, St 107, 
Kuwait City tel. 5314469; fax 5321463; e-mail bulgariai® 
qualitynetne^ Ambamador Todob I. Chdbov. 

Canada: POB 25281, 13118 Safat, Diiya, Blods: 4, 24 al-Motawakell 
St, Villa 4, Kuwait City tti. 25^025; &x 2564167; Ambassador 
TebenceW. Colseb. 

China, People’s Republic: POB 2346, 13024 Safat, Dasmah, 
Sheikh Ahmad al-Jaber Bldgs 4 & 5, Euwait City t^ 5333340; fsx 
5333341; Ambassador Zhang Zhisang. 

Czech Republic: POB 1151, 13012 Safat, Kuwait City tel. 
2575018; fax 2529021; e-mail czechemb@nocjnoci:v^ Ambassador 
JosefRtchtar. 

Egypt: POB 11252, 35153 Dasmah, Istiqlal St, Kuwait City td. 
2519^; fax 2553877; Ambassador Mahmld Wajdi Abu Zayd. 
Eritrea: POB 53016, al-Uzha, Block 3, Akka St, Villa 20, 73061 
Kuwait City tel. 5317426; fax 5317429; Ambassador Ahmad Au 
Bubhan. 

Ethiopia: POB 939, Surra, 45710 Sa&t, Kuwait City td. 5334276; 
fax 5331179; Amba^dor Razene Abaya. 

Finland: POB 26699, 13127 Sa&t, Surra, Block 4, St 1, Villa 8, 
Kuwait City tel. 5312890; &x 5824198; Ambassador MarkkuNh- 

MOJA. 

France: FOB 1037, 13011 Sa&t, Mansouriah, Block 1, St 13, No. 24, 
Kuwait City td. 2571061; &x 2571058; Ambassador: Patrice Paou. 
Germany: H)B 80^ 13009 Sa&t, Dal:^ Abdullah as-Salem, Plot 
1, St 14, Villa 13, i^wait City tel. ^0857; fax 2520763; e-mail 
113061.3166@cQmpuBerve.com; Ambassador Webner Kbebs. 
Gbreece: FOB 23812, 13099 Sa&t, Khaldiya, Block 4, St 44, House 
4, Kuwait City tel 4817101; &x 4817103; Ambassador Roganas 
Charalambos. 

Hungary: POB 23955, 13100 Sa&t, Surra, Block 3, St 5, House 14, 

Kuwait City teL 5323901; &x 5323904; e-mw huembkwili 

nccjnocJov; Ambassador JenO FOldesl 

India: POB 1450, 13015 Sa&t, 34 Istiqld St, Kuwait City teL 

2530600; &x 252^11; e-mail indemb(&ccjnoc.kw; Amba^ador 

B.M.C.MYER. 

Indonesia: POB 21560, 13076 Sa&t, Kflifan, Block 5, As-Sebhani 
St, House 21, Kuwait City teL 4839927; &x 4819250; e-maO 
batik@iic<MnocJcw; Ambassador D. Soesjono. 

Iran: POB 4686. 13047 Safet, 24 Istiqld St, Kuwait City td. 
2560694; &x 2529868; Ambassador Au Jannatl 


Italy: POB 4453, 13045 Sa&t, Shuwaikh *B’, Block 5, Villa 1, Kuwait 
City tel. 4817400; fex 4817244; e-mail ambkuwa)@ncc.moc.kw; 
Azmassador Francesco Cafece Galeota. 

Japan: POB 2304, 13024 Sa&t, Jabriya, Area 9, Plot 496, Kuwait 
Ci^, teL 5312870; &x 5326168; Ambassador Shigeru Tsumori. 
Jordan: POB 15314, 35305 Diiyah, Istiqld St, Embassies Area, 
Kuwait City teL 2533500; Ambassador Muhammad al-Quraan. 
Korea, Rewblic: POB 20771, 13068 Sa&t, Rawda, Block 1, St 10, 
House 17, %iwait City td. 2554206; &x 2526874; Ambassador 
Youn-Bok. 

Lebanon: POB 253, 13003 Safat, 31 Istiqlal St, Kuwait City tel. 
2562103; &x 2571682; Ambassador Khaled al-Kelane. 

Libya: POB 21460, 13075 Sa&t, 27 Istiqlal St, Kuwait City td. 
2562103; &x 2571682; Chaig5 d’affoires: Idris Dahmani Bu Dib. 
Malaysia: POB 4105, 13042 Sa&t, Surra Block 1, Tariq bin Ziad 
ST^ 286, Kuwait City td. 5342091; &x 5341783; e-mail 
mwkuwait@9niwaitnet^ Ambassador: Ismail bin Mustapha. 
Morocco: POB 784, 13008 Sa&t, Jabriya, Block 12, Villa 24, St 101, 
Kuwait City teL 4813912; &x 4814156; Ainbassador: DbissKbttani. 
Netherlands: POB 21822, 13079 Sa&t, Jabriya, Area 9, St 1, Plot 
40^ Kuwait City tel. 5312650; &x 5326334; e-mail nlgovkwe® 
mailci1y.com; Ambassador HIbneRevis. 

Niger: POB 44451, 32059 Hawalli, Sdwa, Block 5, St 9, Wla 22, 
Kuwait City td. 5652943; fax 5640478; Ambassador: Adamou Seyni. 
Nigeria: POB 6432, 32039 Hawalli, Surra, Area 1, St 14, House 
25i%iwait City teL 5320794; &x 5320834; Ambassador Muhambcad 
AdamuJubiba. 

Oman: POB 21975, 13080 Sa&t, Istiqld St, Villa 3, Kuwait City td. 
2561962; fax 2561963; Ambassador NasserbinKhalsan al-Kharossi. 
Pakistan: POB 988, 13010 Sa&t, Jabriya, Plot 5, Block 11, Villa 7, 
Kuwait City td. 5327649; fax 5327^; Ambassador Musrtaq 
Mehr. 


Philippines: POB 26288, 13123 Sa&t, Jabr^ Police Station St, 
Area 10, House 363, Kuwait City teL 5329316; &x 5829319; e-mail 
phembki@Qccjnoc.]^; Ambassador Sukarno D. Tanqgol. 

Poland: POB 5066, 13051 Sa&t, Jabriya, Plot 8, St 20, House 377, 
Kuwait City teL 5311571; fax 5311576; Ambassador: JanNatkanski. 
Qatan POB 1825, 18019 Sa&t, Duy^ Istiqlal St, Kuwait City 
t^ 2513606; fax 2513604; Ambassador Muhammad Aual-Ansabi. 
Romania: 13574, Khaitm, 71956 Kuwait City teL 4843419; fax 
4848929; e-mail ainbsaat@iiccjnockw; Ambassador PatraPofescu. 
Russia: POB 1765, 13018 Safat, Rawdah, Kuwait City teL 2560427; 
fax 2524969; Ambassador Vuddhr Shishov. 

Saudi Arabia: POB 20498, 13065 Sa&t Istiqlal St, Kuwait City 
teL 2400250; fax 2426541; Ambassador Ahmad al-Hamadal-Yhiah. 
Sen^Sah POB 23892, 13099 Sa&t, Rawdah, Pared 3, St 35, House 
9, Kuwait City td. 2573477; &x 2542044; Amba^dor Abdou 
LahadMbacee. 

Somalia: POB 22766, 13088 Sa&t, Shuwaikh, Nasir St, Villa 7, 
Kuwait City td. 4815433; fax 5S94829; Ambassador Abdul Khader 
ABIEEDABUB kER. 

South Africa: POB 2262, Mishref, 40173 Kuwait City teL 5617988; 
fax 5617917; e-mail saemb@kemsJiet; Charg5 d’affures: M. M. Mes- 

ATYWA. 

Spain: POB 22207, 13083 Sa&t Surra, Block 3, St 14, Villa 19, 
Fuwait City td. 5325827; fax 5325826; Ambassador Josfi Luis 
RosellO. 

Tianka: POB 13212, 71952, Keifan, House 381, St 9, Block 
5, Sdwa; teL 5612261; fax 561^64; e-n^ lankemb@kuwaitii6t 
Ambassaidor Darsin Si&asinghe. 

Sweden: POB 21448, 13075 Sa&t Faiba, Area 7, asb-Shabba 
St Kuwait City teL 2523588; &x ^72157; Ambassador Thobias 
Ganslandt. 


Switzerland: POB 23954, 13100 Sa&t Qortuba, Block 2, St 1, 
Tilla 122, Kuwait City td. 5840175; fax 5340176; e-mail 
swisemkt%lobalnet/c6ncr.coin; Ambassador Daniel Woker. 



Thailand: POB 66647, 43767 Bayan, Surra, Area 3, Block 49, Ali 
bin Abi-Taleb St Building No 28, Kuwait City teL 5317531; fax 
5317532; e-mail thaiemkw@ncc.mocJrw; Ambassador (vacant). 
Tunisia: POB 5976, 13060 Sa&t Nuzba, Plot 2, Nuzba St Villa 
45, Kuwait City td. 2542144; &x 252^95; e-mail tunemrku© 
ncc jnoc.kw; Ambassador Muhabibiad Saad. 

Turkey: POB 20627, 13067 Sa&t Block 16. Hot 10, Istiqlal St 
Kuwait City td. 2531785: fax 2660653; e-mail trkemb@ucc.moc.kw; 
iotemet www.turkish-emDassy.orgJEw; Ambassador Ahbcet Ertay. 
United Arab Emirates: POB 1828, 13019 Sa&t Hot 70, Istiqlal 
St Kuwait City teL 2528544; fax 2526382; Ambassador Yousuf A. 
al-Ansarl 
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United Ein^em: FOB 2, 13001 So&t, Arabian Gulf St, Kuwait 
Ci^ tel. 2403336; fax 2426799; e-mail biitembSkemsjie^ Ambas* 
sadon Richabd Mum. 

USA: POB 77, 13001 Safat, AraMan Gulf St, Kuwait City; td. 
6395307; fax 5380282; Ambassador: James Labo^. 

Venezuela: POB 24440, 13105 Sa&t, Blodh: 5, St 7, Area 356, 
Surra, Kuwait City; tel. 5324367; fax 6324368; Chazg4 d’affoiies: 
Albebto Abmas. 

TngDslairia: POB 20611, 13066 Safat, Jabriya, Block 7, St 12, Plot 
382, Kuwait City; tel 6327648; fiax 5327568; e-mail yuembkuw@ 
qualitynetnet; ^bassadon Stanislav SeaeiO. 

Zimbabwe; TOB 36484, Ras Salmiya, 24755 Kuwait Cits^ tel. 
5621517; fax 5621491; Ambassador S. Chieeta. 

Judicial System 

SPECIAL JUDICIARY 

Constitutional Court: Comprises five judges. Int^prets the provi- 
sions of the Constitution; considers diroutes regEirding the constitu- 
tionality of legislation, decrees ana rules; nas jurisdiction in 
challenges relating to the election of members, or eligibility for 
election, to the al-Umma. 

ORDINARY JUDICIARY 

Court of Cassation: Comprises five judges. Is competent to con- 
sider the legality of verdicts of the Court of Appj^ and 
Security Court. Chief Justice: Muhabimad Yousuf ar%fa1. 

Court of Anpeal: Comprises three judges. Considers verdicts of 
the Court ofrirst Instance. Chief Justice: Bashed al-Habocad. 
Court of First Instance: Comprises the foUowi^ divisions: Civil 
and Commercial (one jud^). Personal Status AfiSirs (one judge), 
judp[es),^^^w (one jm^), Crm^lhree 

Irog ^ Misdeii^^urs (three ^ju^^). Justi(»:iSfoHABacAD 

Snimnary Courts: Each govemorate has a Sunun^ Court, com- 

B one or more divisions. The courts have jurisdiction in the 
]g areas: Civil and Commerd^ Urpeut Cases, Lease, Misde- 
meanours. The verdict in each case is demered by one ju^. 
There is also a Traffic Court, with one presiding judge. 
Attorney-General: MuHABfBiAD Abd al-Haih aItBannaiy. 
Advocate-Generab Habced al-Uthbcan. 

Religion 

ISLAM 

The iCuwaiti inbahiiMT'tB are mainly Muslims of the Sunni and Shi*a 
sects. The Shi*ites comprise about 30% of the total 

CHRISTIANITY 
The Reman Catholic Chnrdi 

Latin Rite 

For ecclesiastical purposes, Kuwait forms an Apostolic Vicariate. At 
31 December 1998 turn were an estimated 151,000 adherents in 
the country. 

of Tini^^^^ooon^ui), Bishop’s House, POB 266, 13003 Safisi^ 
Kuwait City; tel. 2431561; fisx 2^981. 

MeUdte Rite 

The Greek-MeUdte Patriarch of Antiodi is resident in Damascus, 
SyriBi. The Patriarchal Exarchate of Kuwait had an estimated 700 
adherents at 31 December 1998. 

Exarch Patriarchal; Ardumandrite Bashjos Kanaeby, Vicariat 
Patriarcal Mdhite, POB 1205, 22013 Salmiya; td. 5733633. 

Syrian Rite 

llie Syrian Catholic Patriarch of Antiodi is resident in Beirut, 
Lebanon. The Patriardial Exarchate of Iraq and Euwait» with 
an estimated 1,200 adherents at 81 December 1998, is based in 
Basra, Iraq. 

The Ans^can Communion 

Within the Episcopal Churdi in Jerusalem and the Middle East, 
Kuvmit forms part of the diocese of CypmB and the Gulf. The 
Anglican conmgation in Kuwait is entirely elutriate. The Bishop 
in Cyprus and (xuK is resident in (Cyprus, while the Ardideacon 
in the Gulf is resident in Qatar. 

Oifoer Christian Churdiea 

National EvanaeUcal Church in Kuwait: Rev. Nabil Attallah, 
pastor of the Ai^ic-language congregation; Rev. Jehby A Zandgtba, 


senior pastor of the TCn g1igh. uBp Afllriwfl r congr^ation; POB 80, 13(K)1 
Safat, Kuvrait City; tel 240719$ fax 2431087; e-mail elc® 
ncc.mocAw; internet home.tctneti an independent Protestant 
(^urdi founded ^ tiie Reformed (Jhurch in America; services in 
Arabic, English, Korean, Malayalam and other Lidian languages; 
combined vreekly congregation of some 20,000. 

The Armenian, Greek, Coptic and l^yrian Orthodox Churches are 
also represent^ in Kuwait 


The Press 

Freedom of the press and publishing is suaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion, altihou^ press censordiip was in force between mid-1986 and 
eariv 1992 (whiro journalists adopted a voluntary code of mac^); 
in Februa^ 1995 a ruling tbie Constitutional Court actively 
endorsed the Governments ri^ to suq)6nd publicati o n of news- 
papers (see section on History). The Government provides financial 
support to newspapers and magazines. 

DAIUES 

AI-Anbaa (The News): POB 23915, 13100 Safiat, Kuwait City; tel 
4881168; fhx 4837914; 1 1976; Arabic; general; Editor-in-Chitt Bebi 
Khaudal-Marzooq; circ. 106,827. 

Arab Times: POB 2270, 13023 Sa&t, Kuwait City; tel. 4813566; 
fax. 4883628; f 1977; English; pdliticcd and finanaal; no Fii^ 
edition; Editor-in-Chief AhbaadAbdal-AzizalJaballa^ Man. Editor 
MishalaItJaballah; drc. 41,922. 

Kuwait Times; POB 1301, 13014 Safiat, Kuwait City; td. 4833199; 
fax 4835621; e-mail kwtimea®qualityiietnet; £. 1961; (weekend edi- 
tion also publidied); Englidi; pdliti^ Owner and Editor-in-Chief 
Yousuf Alytab^ Gen. Man. Badbya Dabwish; drc. 28,000. 

Al-Qabas (Firebrand): POB 21800, 13078 Safat, Emwait City; tel 
4812822: fax4834355; internet alqabas^jnoc.kw; f. 1972; Arabn^ 
indepro^t; Gen. Man. Fouzan al-Fabes; £ditor-m-C!hief Waleed 
Abdal-Aufan-Nisf; drc. 79,700. 

Ar-Ra*i al-*Aam C^lic Opinion): POB 761, 18008 Safiat, Kuwait 
City; td. 4817777; fax 4838^2; f. 1961; Arabic; political, sodal and 
cultural; Editor-in-Chief Yusuf alJalabbia; drc. 86,900. 

lity): POB 2270, Shuwaikh, Kuwait Ci^ tel 
I28;£ 1966; Arabic; poMcal and finandal; Editor- 
in-Chief AbbiadAbdaItAzizalJaballa^ drc. 70,000. 

Al-Watan (The Homeland): POB 1142, 13012 Sa&t, Kuwait City; 
tel 4840950; fox 4818481; internet V7ww.alwatan.q8ji^ 
dwatan; £ 1962; Arabic; pditical; Editor-in-Chief Muhabibcad Abd 
al-Qaderal-Jasebi; Gen. Man. Yousuf bin Jaseba; drc. 59,940. 



WEEKLIES AND PERIODICALS 

Al-Balai^ (Communiqud): POB 4558, 13046 Sa&t, Kuwait City: 
td. 4818^; fox 4819()08; £ 1969; weekly; Arabic; generaljpoliticm 
and Tslamic; Editoi-in-Cfoief Ad) AB-RAmiAN Ra^sd al-Walayah; 
drc. 29,000. 


Ad-Dakhniya (The Interior): POB 71655, 12500 Shamiah, Kuwait 
City; tel 2410091; fiax 2410609; e-mdl moipi®qualitynetnet; 
monthlw, Arabic; ofificid repoi^ transactions andTproceedin^a; puM 
by Public Relations Dept,MiDistEy of the Interior; Editor-m-Chief 
Lt-Cd Ahbied A. ash-Shabqawl 

Al-Hadaf (The Oljective): POB 2270, 18023 Sa&t, Kuwait City; td. 
4813566; &x 4833628; £ 1964; vraduy; Arabic; social, and cultural 
Editor-in-Chief Ahbcad Abd AirAziZAirJ^^ drc. 268,904. 
Hayatuua (Our Life): POB 26733, 13128, SaiSat, Kuwait City; td. 
2530120; fax 2530736: £ 196$ fi)rtn4^i£l3^ Arabic; medicine and 
hygiene; publ. by Al-Awadi ness Cmrpn; Editoz-in-Chief Abdul- 
baebcanaItAwadi; drc. 6,000. 

Al-Iqtisadi al-Knwaiti (Kuwaiti Economist): POB 775, 13008 
Sa&t, Kuwait City; td. 805580; fiax 2412927; e-mail kccFS 
kcd.oi:g.b^ internet wwwixdorgjrv^ £1960; monthly; Arabic^ 
commerce, trade and economics; pnbL by Kuvrait Chamb^ of Com- 
merce and IndustEy; Editor Majbd Jamal ad-Din; drc. 6,000. 


Journal of the Gulf and Arabian Peninsula Studies: POB 
17073, Khddiya, Kuwait University. 72451 Kuwait City; tel 
4^215; fiax4833705; e-mail joty^pB@KUi(K)lJnmiv.edT^^ £ 1974; 
quarterly Arabic; En^jish; Editor-in-Chief Pro£ Abcal Yousuf al- 

ADBAIAfr&ffiAH. 


Al-Khalecj Business Magazine: POB 25725, 13118 Sa&t, Kuwait 
City^ td. 2433765; Editor-m-Chief Hadi Salaabl 
Euv^ al-Youm (Ofifidd Gazette): POB 198, 13002 Safiat, Kuwait 
City; td. 4842167; fsx 483104$ £ 1954; weddj; An^ statistics, 
Anuri decrees, kws, govt aTmouncements, d e d sion s, invitations fior 
tenders, etc.; publ by the MuaistEy of Infoimation; drc. 5,000. 
Al-Knwaiti (The Kuwaiti): Infbrmatiou Dept, POB 9758, 61008 
Abmadi, Kuwait City; td. 3989111; m 3983661; e-mail 
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kodiifb@kodcw.o()in; intemet kocixifo.com; £. 1961; monthly journal 
of the Kuwait Oil Go; Arabic; l^tor-in-Chief All H. Mubad; drc. 
6,500. 

The Kuwaiti Dk[e8t: Information Dept, FOB 9768, 61008 Ahmadi, 
Kuwait CitS^ tel. 3980651; fox 3983661; e-mail kocinfo€&o<^.ooixi; 
intemet koanfo.oom; f. 1972; guarterly journal of Kuwait Oil Co; 
English; Editor-in-C&ef 1 ^’adSai^aWani^ drc. 7,000. 

Kuwait Medical Journal (KMJ): FOB 1202, 13013 Sa&t, Kuwait 
City; t^ 5317972; fox 5312630; e-mail kxpj(eaana.omi:w; f. 1967; 
quaiWly; English; case reports, artides, reviews; Eaito]>in-chief 
Dr Abdar-Rahmanal-Awadi; drc. 10,000. 

Al-Midaless (Meeting): FOB 5605, 13057 Safot, Kuwait City, tel 
4841178; fox 4847126; weekly, Ar^i<r, current afEairs; Editor-in- 
ChiefEEDAYA Sultan as-Saubm; drc. 60,206. 

Mcjallat al-Kuwait (Kuwait Magazine): FOB 193, 13002 Safot 
Kuwait City, tel 2415300; f. 1961; monthly, Arabic; Olustrated 
magazine; science, arts and literature; pubL by Ministiy of Informa- 
tion, 

Mirat al-Umma (Mirror of the Nation): FOB 1142, 13012 Sa&t, 
Kuwait City; teL 4837212; fox 4838671; weekly; Arabic; Editor-in- 
Chief Muhammad aItJassem; drc. 79,500. 

An-Nahdha (The Renaissance): FOB 695, 13007, Sa&t, Kuwait 
City, tel. 4813133; fox 4849298; f. 1967; weekly; Ambic; social and 
political; Editor-in-Chief Thameras-Salai^ drc. 170,000. 

Osrati (My Family): FOB 2995, 13030 Safot, Kuwait City, tel. 
4813233; fox 4838933; 1 1978; weekly, Arabic; women’s magaane; 
publ. by Fahad al-Marzouk Establisnmenti Editor Ghanima F. al- 
Marzoue; drc. 76,450. 

Sawt al-Khalecj (Voice of the Gulf): FOB 659, Safot, Kuwait City, 
tel. 4815590; fax 4839261; f. 1962; politics and literature; Arabic; 
Editor-m-Chief Chrisiine Khraibet; Owner Baker Ah Khraibet; 
drc. 20,000. 

At-Talia (The Ascendant): FOB 1082, 13011 Safot, Kuwait City: 
tel. 4831200; fox 4840471; f. 1962; weekly, Arabic; politics a^ 
literature Editor Ahmad Yousuf an-Nafisi; cue. 10,000. 

Al-Yaqza (The Awakening): FOB 6000, 13060 Sa&t, Kuwait City 
teL 4831318; fox 4840630; f. 1966; we^y Arabic; political, econ- 
omic, social and general; Editor-in-Chief Ahmad Yousuf Behbehani; 
drc. 91,340. 

Az-Zamed: FOB 42181, 13150 Sa&t, Kuwait (3ity tel. 4848279; fox 
4819985; f. 1961; weekly Arabic; poHtical, social and cultural; Editor 
Shawq[Rafa*e. 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Kuwait News Agenpy (KUNA): FOB 24063, 13101 Sa&t, Kuwait 
City teL 4834546; fax 4813424; e-mail kuna@kuna.netky internet 
wwwJumajietkw; £ 1976; public corporate body independent; also 
publishes research digests on topics of common and special interest; 
Chair, and Dir-GexL Muhambsadal-Ujairl 

Foreign Bureaux 

Informatsiomioye Td^prafiu^e Agentstvo Boasii-Telegraf- 
Agentstvo Suveruinykh Strin (ITAR— TASS) (Russia): 
FOB 1765, 13018 Safot, Kuwait City teL and fox 56392^; Corres- 
pondent dioNSTANTINE MaTHUL^. 

BUddle East News Agency (MENA) (Egypt): FOB 1927, Sa&t, 
Fahd as-Salem St, Kuwait City Dir RedaSouman. 

Reuters Middle East Ltd (UK): FOB 5616, 13057 Sa&t, Mubarak 
al-Kabir St, Enwait Stock Exdiange Bldg, 4th Bloor, Kuwait (Dity 
teL 2431920; fox 2460340; internet wwwjreuters.oom/guIf, Countiy 

Man. TasAM MAino, 

Xlniina (New China) News Agency (Feople’s Republic of China): 
FOB 22168, Sa&t, Sheikh Ahmad al-Jab^ Bldg, 10 Dasman St, 
Kuwait City td. 4809423; fox 4809396; Correspondent Huang 
J iANMINQ. 

AFP (France), Agence Arabe l^exme dTnformation, Anatolian 
News Agemw (Turkey), AP (USA), dpa (Germany), JANA (Libya), 
QNA (Qatar) and RiA— Novosti Ghiaua) are also represent^. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Kuwait Journalist Association: FOB 5454, Sa&t, Kuwait City, 
td. 4843351; fox 484287^ Chair. Yousuf Alyyan. 

Publishers 

Al-Abnd Trandation and Pnblidxing Co WLL: FOB 26177, 
13122 Sa&t, Kuwait City td. 2444665; &x 2436889; Man. Dir Dr 
Tareq Abdullah. 

GuHCeEDti^PDblidxingandl^ 2722, 13028 Sa&t, 

Kuwait (3ity, teL 240276ff; fox 2458833; Pr^r Hamza IsmaHiEsslah. 


Directory 


Al-Jeel Publidiing Co: FOB 44247, 32057 Hawalli, Kuwait City 
teL 4843183; duld]^’s education; Clhair. and Gen. Man. Ossama 
el-Kaoukji. 

Kuwait Publishing House: FOB 29126, 13150 Sa&t, Kuwait City 
td. 2417810; Dir Esam As’ad Abual-Faraj. 

Kuwait United Advertising, Publishing and Distribution Co 
WLL: FOB 29359, 13154 Sa&t^ td. 4817747; fex 4817757. 
At-Talia Printing and Publishing Co: FOB 1082, Airport Rd, 
Shuwaikh, ISOll^at, Kuwait City td. 4840470; fax 4815611; 
M^>n. Ahmad Yousuf an-Nafisl 

Government Publishing House 
Ministry of Information: FOB 193, 13002 Sa&t, as-Sour St, 
Kuwait City teL 2433038; fox 2434715; intemet www.moinfo 
.govi:w. 


Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

nmize tim Ministry of Conmiunications as a compaj^, designated 
^ Exiwaiti Communications Corporation, initiated in 1998, 
were completed by 2000, although their implementation was sul^'ect 
to pditied approvaL 

Mobile Telecommunications Co (KSC): FOB 22244, Safot, 13083 
Kuwait Ci^ td. 4842000; fox 4837755; Chair, and Man. Dir Salman 
Yousuf ar-Rouml 


National Mobile Telecommnnications Co. (ESC): FOB 613, 
Sa&t, 13007 Ejiwait Ci^ td. 2435500; fox 2436600; Chair. Salah 
Fahedas-Sultan; Gen. m!^ David Mukby. 


BROADCASTING 

Radio 

Radio of the State of Kuwait: FOB 397, 13004 Safot, Kuwait 
City td. 2423774; fox 2456660; e-mail radiokuwait@radiokawait 

S 'ntemet www.radiokuwaitorg; f. 1951; broadcasts for 70 hours 
in Arabic, Farsi, Engliab am Urdu, some in stereo; Dir of 
Dr Abd al-Aziz auMansoui^ Dir of Radio Programmes Abd ar- 
RahmanHadi. 


Tdevision 

Kuwait Tdevision: FOB 193, 13002 Safot, Kuwait City teL 
2413501; fox 2438403; £ 1961 (transmission began privately in 
Kuwait in 1957); transmits in Arabic; colour television service began 
in 1973; has a total of five channels; Head of News Broadcasting 
Muhammad al-Eaettani. 

Flans were announced in early 1998 for the establishment of a 
private satdlite broadcasting tdevision channel, with administra- 
tive offices in Kuwait and transmission facilities in Dubai, United 
Arab Emirates. 


Finance 

(cap. = capital; res = reserves; dep. = deposits; m. = million; brs » 
brandies; amounts in Kuwaiti dinars unless otherwise stated) 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Central Bank of Kuwait: FOB 526, 13006 Safot, Abdullah as- 
Salem St, Kuwait City, teL 2449200; fox 2402715; e-mail 
chkScbLgovkw; intemet www.cbk.jKovkw, £ 1969; cap. 5m., res 
298.7m., dep. 423.8m. (June 1998); (Sovemor Shdkh S/IemAbdal- 
AzqSaudas-Sabae. 


National Banks 

Al-Ahli Bank of Kuwait KSC: FOB 1387, 13014 Safot, Ahmad al- 
Jaber St, Safot Sq., Kuwait City td. 2400900; fox 2424557; £ 1967; 
wholly owned private Kuwaiti interests; cap. 80.6m., res 59.9m., 
dep. 995.3m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Morad Yousuf Behbehani; Dep. 
Chair. Sheikh TALALEHAUDAirAHMAD as-Sabah; 13 brs. 

Bank of Bahrain and Kuwait: FOB 24396, 13104 Sa&t, Kuwait 
City, td. 2417140; fox 2440937; e-mail bbk!^atelco.com.bh: intemet 
www.bhkonline.com; £ 1977; owned equally by the Govts of Bahrain 
and Kuwaiti c&p. BD56.9m., res BD&.5m., dm. BD821.2m. (Dec. 
1998h Chair. HassanEualefaal-Jalahma; Gen. Man, and CEO Murad 
A u Murad. 

Bank ofKnwait and the Middle East KSC: FOB 71, 13001 Sa&t, 
Darwazat Abd ar-Razzak Kuwait Cily teL 2459771; fox 2461430; 
e-mail bkmekw^occjnocJcw; intemet www.bkme.com; £ 1971; 49% 
state-owned; cap. 70.4m., res 44.9m., dep. 792.5m. (Dec. 1998); 
Chair, and Man. Dir Saleh Mubarak al-Falah; 14 brs. 
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|n*«“ POB 6389, 13064 Safet, Ahmad al-Jaber St, 

Kuwait City; teL 2439000; &k 2461148; inteniet www-buieaiLcom; 
f. 1975; cap. 74.3m., res 78.1m., dap. 913.0m. tDec. 1998^ merger 
with C ommercial Bank of Kuwait approved 1998; Chair, and v«n 
Dir Abd al-Aziz Ibrahoi an-Nabha.\^ Giief Gen. Man Bod G<x»i; 
12 bra. 


Commercial Bank of ]&iwalt SAK: FOB 2861, 13029 Safat. 
Muba^, al^ir ^ Kuwait atjr, td. 2411001; &z 2460150; e- 
mail cbkmojfabaiiktqarLcom; internet www.banktyarLcom; f. 1960 
by Amiri decree; cap. 106.4m., res 65.3m., dep. 1,146.3m. (Dec. 
1998); mer^ with Buigan Bank approved 1998; Chair, ^^irh 
Muhammad Jarrahas-Sabah; Gen. Man. Da\id Berry; 23 brs. 

Gulf Bank ESC: FOB 3200, 13032 Safisit, Mubarak al-Kabir 
St, ^wait Cit;^, ^ 2449501; fax 2445212; e-mail 

marketinj2(9gu]fbank-ODliae.com; int^et www.gulfb€mk-online 
.com; f. 1960; cap. 82.1m., res 101.6m., dep. l,606.Sa. (Dec. 1998); 
Chair. Dr All al-Hilal al-Mutairi; CEO John R. Wright; 21 brs. 
Industrial Bank of Kuwait ESC: FOB 3146, 13032 Safat, Joint 

M^wait City, td. 2457661; 

31.49& state-own^; f. 1973; cap. 2().0m., res 83.0m., dep. 73.1m! 
(Dec. 1998); Chair, and Man. £nr Muhammad ai^Yousuf. 
Kuwait Finance House ESC (EFH): FOB 24989, 13110 SsM, 
Abdullah al-Mubarak St. Kuwait City, tel. 2445060; &x 2455135; 
internet wwwkfh.com; f. 1977; lalftTniff banking and investment 
company, 49% state-owned; cap. 63.6m., res 96.1m., dep. 1,288km. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair, and Man. Dir Bader al-Mukhaiseem; Gen. Man. 
Waleed ar-Ruwaih; 18 brs. 


Kuwait Estate Bank ESC: FOB 22822, 13089 Safat, West 
Tower~Joint Banking Centre, Darwazat Abd aivRazzak, ^wait 
City, tel. 2458177; fax 2462616; e-mail l^b(?yahoo.com; f. 1973; 
wholly owned by private Kuwaiti interests; cap. 31.2m., res 40.9m., 
dep. 298.7m. (Dec. 1997); Chair, and Man. Dir Au Khalifa 
al-Athbi as-Sabah; Dep. Chair Emad Jawad Bu Khamseen; 2 brs. 
National Bank of Kuwait SAK (NBE): FOB 95, 13001 Sa&t, 
Abdullah al-Ahmad St, Kuwait City, teL 2422011; fax 2431888; 
internet www.nbk.com; fl 1952; cap. 147.4m., res 227.2m., dep. 
3,278.8m. G)ec. 1998); Chair. Muhammad Abd ar-Rahman al-Bahar; 
CSiief Gen. Man. Ibrahim S. Dabdoub; 38 brs. 

Savings and Credit Bank FOB 1454, 13015 Safkt, ash-Shuhada 
St, Kuwait City tel. 2411301; f. 1965; autL cap. 2,500x0.; Chair, 
and Gen. Man.% Jasem M. al-Dabbous. 


INSURANCE 

Al-Akleia Insurance Co SAK: FOB 1602, Ahmad al-Jaber St, 
13017 Safat, Kuwait City tel 2448870; fax 2430308; f. 1962; aU 
forms of insurance; cap. 11.7m.; Chair, and Man. Dir Sluman Hamad 
ad-Dalali; Gen. Man. Talal Sakir ai^Qatami. 

Al-lttihad al-Watani Insurance Co for the Near East SAL: 
FOB 781, 13008 Sa&t, Kuwait (Dity, teL 4843988; fax 4847244; Man. 
Joseph Zaccour. 

Arab Commercial Enterprises (Kuwait): FOB 2474, 13025 
Safat, Kuwait City tel. 241&54; &x 240^0. 

Gulf Insurance Co ESC: FOB 1040, 13011 Safat, Kuwait City 
td. 2423384; &x 2422320; f. 1962; cap. 11.3in.; all forms of insurance; 
Chair. Faisal Hamad al-Atyar. 

Kuwait Insurance Co SAK (EIC): FOB 769, 13008 Safat, 
Abdullah as-Salem St, Kuwait City teL 2420135; fisx 2428530; e- 
mail kin8@ncc.mockw; f. 1960; cap. US $64.6nL; all life and non-life 
insurance; Chair. Muhammad Saleh Behbehan^ Gen. Man. Au Hamad 
al-Bahar. 

Kuwait Reinsurance Co ESC: FOB 21929, 13080 Sa&t, as-Sahab 
Tower, 14th and 15th Floor, as-SaUua, Kuwait City teL 2432011; 
fax 2^7823; e-mail kre@kuwaitre.oom; f. 1972; cap. 6.0m.; Gen. 
Man. Amiral-Muhanna. 

Kuwait Technical Insurance Office: FOB 25349, 13114 Sa&t, 
Kuwait City td. 2413986; fax 2413986. 

Mdhd Saldh Behbehani & Co: FOB 370, 13004 Sa&t, Kuwait 
City, teL 2412085; &x 2412089. 

New India Assurance Co: FOB 370, 13004 Sa&t, Kuwait City, 
td. 2412085; &x 2412089. 

The Northern Insurance Co Ltd: FOB 579, 13006 Sa&t, Kuwait 
City td. 2427930; fax 2462739. 

Oriental Insurance Co Ltd (A1 Mnlla Group): FOB 22431, 
13085 Sa&t, Kuwait City td. 2424016; fax 2^017; Man. V. 
Harshavabdhan. 

Sumitomo Marine db Fire Insurance Co (Kuwait Agency): 
FOB 3458, 13055 Sa&t, Kuwait City td. 2433087; &x 2430853. 
Waiba Insurance Co SAK: FOB 24282, 13103 Sa&t, Kuwait City 
td. 2445140; &x 2466131; internet wwwkiwait net/- warba; fl 1976; 
Chair. Abdullah HassanJarallah; 1 br. 


Directory 

Some 20 Arab and other foreign insurance companies are activa 
in Kuwait. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Kuwait Stock Exchange: FOB 22235, 13083 Sa&t, Mubarak al- 
Kabir St, Kuwait City, td. 2423130; &x 24^79; internet 
wwwJEse.com; fl 1984; & companies and &ur mutual funds listed 
in July 2000; DixvGen. AbdciiahasSederawy. 

Trade and Industry 

GOVERNMENT AGENCY 

Kuwait investment Anthorite (EIA): FOB 64, 13001 Safat, 
Kuwait City td. 2439595; &x 2454059; internet www.kia.gQV.kw; 
oversees the Kuwait Investment OfSce (London); responsible for the 
Kuwaiti General Reserve; Chair. Minister of Fincmce and Commun- 
ications; Man. Dir Saleh Mubarak al-Falah. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Arab Planning Institute (API): FOB 5834, 13059 Sa&t, Kuwait 
City, td. 4843iS0; &x 4842935; e-mail api@^waitJiet^ f. 1966; 50 
mems; publishes annual directoiy and proceedinjis of seminars and 
discuanon group meetii^ offers research, training programmes 
and advismy services; Dir Essa Alghazau. 

General Board for the South and Arabian Gulfi FOB 5994, 
Sa&t, Kuwait Cit^ td. 2424461; wholly state-owned; provides as- 
sistance to devdoping countriesin the Arab world; Dd. Mem. Ahmad 
as-Saeeaf. 

Industrial Investments Conmany (lIC): FOB 26019, 13121 
Sa&t, Kuwait City teL 2429073^1^ 24^850; f. 1983; invests 
directly in industry, partly own^ by the Kuwait Investment 
Authority privatization initiated in April 1996; Man. Dir Tales 
A All 

Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Development (EFAED): FOB 
2921, 13030 Safot, cnr Mubarak al-Kabir St and al-TTilali St, ]^wait 
City teL 2468800; &x 2436289; e-mail info®kuwait-fund 
.org; internet wwwJEuwait-fund.om f. 1961; cap. ED 2,000m.; state- 
owned; provides and administers imandal and technical assistance 
to the countries of the devdoping world; Chair. Minister of Finance 
and Communications; Dir-G^ Bader M. al-Humaidhi. 

Kuwait International Investment Co SAK (EHC): FOB 22792, 
13088 Sa&t, as-Sallua Commercial Complex, Kuwait City td. 
2438273; fax 2454931; 30% state-owned; cap. p.u. 31.9nL, total 
assets ED 146.9m. (19^); domestic real estate and share markets; 
C&air. and Man. Dir Jasem Muhammad al-Bahar. 

Kuwait Investment Co SAK (KIC): FOB 1005, 13011 Sa&t, 5th 
Floor, al-Manakh Bldg, Mubarak d-Eabir St, Kuwait City teL 
2438111; &x 2444896; f. 1981; 88% state-own^ 1^ owned by 
private &iwaiti intereste; total resources ED 50.1m. (1996); interna- 
tional banking and investment; Chair, and Man. Dir Bader A ar- 
Rushaidal-Bader. 

Kuwait Planning Board: c/o Ministry of Planning, FOB 21688, 
131^ Sa&t,Kuwmt City teL 2428200; mx 2414734; £ 1962; sup^- 
ises long-term devdopment plans; thiou^^ its C^tral Statistical 
Office publishes information on Kuwait’s economic activity, 

Gen. Ahmad Au ad-Duau. 

National Industries Co SAK (NIC): FOB 417, 13005 Sa&t, 
itewaitCityteL 4816466; &x4839582;f. 1960; 22.7% owned by KDb; 
cap. p.u. KD 34.9m.; has controlhng interest in various construction 
enterprises; privatization initiated in March 1995; Chair, and Man. 
Dir SaUD M. AlrOSMANI 

Shuaiba Area Authority SAA: FOB 4690, 13047 Sa&t, Kuwait 
City FOB 10033, Shuaiba; teL 3260903: £ 1964; an independent 
governmental authority to supervise and run this industnd area 
and Port of Shua^ has powers and duties to devdcm the area and 
its industiies which indude an oil refinery, cement mctoxy, fidsing 

^troc£mnical industries, sanitaiy wiue &ctoi 7 , asbestos plant and 
sand lime bricks plant; Dir-Gen. SuiaymanE. al-Hamad. 

chambkr of cobcmerce 

Kuwait Chamber of Commerce and industry: POB 775, 13008 
Sa&t, Chamber’s Bldg, ash-Shuhada St, Kuwait City teL 805^; 
&x 2^110; e-mail lxd@kccLorgJEw; internet wwwJECcLoigJEw; 
f. 1959; 50,000 mems; Pres. Abd ar-Bjozak Khaud Zaid al-Ehmjd; 
Dir-G^ Ahmad Rashed al-Haroun. 

STATE HYDROCARBONS COMPANIES 

Kuwait Petroleum Corpn (EPC): POB 26565, 13126 Sa&t, Salbia 
Complex, Fahed as-Salem St, Kuwait C^ teL 2455455; &x 
2423371; e-mail webmast6E@kpc.ooixLkw; internet wwwJkpc.oom 
kw; f. 1980; co-ordinating organization to manage the petroleum 
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industry; controls Kuwait Aviation Fuel ling C o (KAFCO), Kuwait 
Foreim Petroleum Exploration Co (EUFPEC), Kuwait National 
Petroleum Co (E]NPC), foiwait Oil Co (KOC), Kuwait Oil Tanker Co 
(KOTC), Kuwait PeMeum International Ltd (KPI), Petrochemical 
Industries Co (PIC), Santa Fe International Corpn (SFIC); Chair. 
Minister of Oil; Deputy Chair, and CEO Nader Sultan. 

UnUTIES 

In 1998 there were plans to create regi^tory bodies for each of 
Kuwaitis utilities, with a view to facilitating their privatization. 
Mbiistzy of Electridly and Water (see Ministries, above): pro- 
vides subsidized services throus^out Kuwait. 

BlAJOR COMPANIES 

Aerated Concrete Industries Co ESC (ACICO): POB 24079, 
Sa&t, 13101 Kuwait City; tel. 2422100; fiaz 2422103; f. 1990; cap. 
ED 4.7m., sales KD 4.0m. (1997); production of concrete; Chair, and 
Man. Dir Ghassanal-Ehalid. 

Aldianim Indnstries: POB 24172, Safat, 13102 Kuwait City: tel. 
48^988; fax 4847244; intenietwww.alghanim.com; f. 1930; trading, 
contracting, manufacturing, shipping, travel and financial services; 
C!hair. Kutayba Tousuf Alghaiom; Man. Dir C. B. House; 2,900 
employees. 

Boobyan Petrochemical Co: POB 2383, Safat, 13024 Kuwait 
CitTi teL 2446686; &x 2414100; e-mail bouhvan®(;pJit^etn6t; 
mtemet www.boubj^com; f. 1995; cap. KD 30.0nL (1997); manu- 
facture, import and distribution of petrochemical products; Chair. 
Mabzoukal^tHanim; 220 empoyees. 

Contracting and Marine Services Co KSC: POB 22853, Safat, 
13089 Kuwait City; teL 2410270; fax 2442602; f.l973; cap. 
!□) 7.5m., sales KD 2.8m. (1997); marine construction works and 
services; Chair, and Man. Dir Soaud Abdal-Azizar-Rashed. 
Al-FiiJaira Cement Co: POB 26545, Safat, 13126 Kuwait Cily; tel. 
2412815; fax 2418559; f. 1979; cw. KD 23.0m., sales KD 15.5m. 
(1997); cement production; Chair. Sheikh Haiiad bin Saif ash-Sharqi; 
Gen. Man. NaserAuEhamas; 240 employees. 

Gulf Cable and Electrical Industries Co ESC: POB 1996, Safat, 
13012 Kuwait City; teL 4676546; fax 4675305; e-mail raico® 
qualitynetnet; f. 1975; cap. KD 6.2m., sales KD 24.4m. (199^; man- 
ufactw of cables and dectrical equipment; Chair, and Gen. Man. 
Abd aitMohsin Ibrahim al-Fare^ 296 employees. 

Independent Petroleum Group SAE: POB 24027, Safat, 13101 
Kuwait City; tel. 5312840; fax 5339858; f. 1976; cap. KD 7.5m., sales 
KD 139.4m. (1997); indukrial, commercial and consulting role in 
hydrocarbons industi^ Chair. Khalaf Ahmad al-Ehala^ Man. Dir 
Jasemal-Musallam. 

Kuwait Aluminium Co KSC: POB 5335, 13054 Safat, ar-Rai 
Industrial Area, Plot 1636, St No. 13, Kuwait Ci^ tel. 4734600; fax 
4734419; e-mail kuwaitaKSkuwaitnel^ f. 1968; sales about KD l.fm.; 
cap. p.u. ED 4m.; design, manufacture, erection and maintenance 
of aluminium works for construction industry Chair. 

Nasser Naki; 190 employees. 

Kuwait Cmnent Co KSC: POB 20581, 13066 Safat, Safat New 
Exhibition Bldg, 1st Floor, as-Sour St, Salhiya, Kuwait City; teL 
2414033; fax 2&2956; f. 1968; 34.6% govt-owned; manufacture and 
marketing of cement; cap. KD 29.6m.; Chair. Abd al-Mohsin Abd 
al-Azq ar-Rashid; Gen. Man. Ehaled Abd ar-Razzak Rezooqi; 339 
employees. 

Kuwait Food Co (Americana) SAE: POB 5087, 13051 Safat, 
Safat Shuwaikh and Sabhan Industrial Area, Kuwait City; teL 
4815900; fax 4839337; e-mail headofidce@americana£.com; internet 
www.aTnericana-group.com; f. 1963; cap. p.u. ED 12.4m.; chain of 
restaurants, meat industry, bakery plwt for oriental sweets and 
En£^ cakes; Chair. Nasser Muhammad Abd al-Mohsin al-Kharafi; 
Gen. Man, Moatazal-Alf^ 10,498 employees. 

Kuwait Metal Pipes Industries Co ESC: POB 3416, 13035 Safat, 
Kuwait (^ty; teL 4675622; fax 4675897; f. 1966; ssdes KD 8.2m. 
(1997); 16.6% goriH>wned; manufacture of various pi^, tanka and 
coating; cap. p.u. ED 15.2m.; Chair. Ahmad Yousuf M. ar-Roudan; 
304 empbyees. 

Kuwait Portland Cement Co: POB 42191, Shuwaikh, 70652 
Kuwait City; teL 4835615; fax 4846152; f. 1976; cap7^6.8m., 
sales KD 20.9m. (1997); imports, fflq;K)rts and trades in construction 
materials; Chair. AbedAuBahman; 122 empbyees. 

(1996); cap. p.u. ED 6.5m.; design and manufacture of pre-cast 
structures, pre-stressed hoUowcore slabs, daddin^, beams, welded 
wire mesh, terrazzo tiles, structural sled items;^t dip galvaniza- 
tion; Cbair. and MaiL Dir Ahmad Muhambiad Saleh al-Aimsani; 375 
empbyees. 

Kuwait United Poultry KSC (EUPCO): POB 1236, Safat, 13013 
Kuwait (Sty; td. 4818860; fax 1818864; f. 1974; cap. KD 11.6m., 


sales KD 8.4mL (1997); breeding and distribution of poultry and 
poultry products; Chair. Faisal Abd ar-Rahmanash-Shaui; Gbn. Man. 
MahmoodNasaran-Nasar; 666 empbyees. 

Livesto<^ Transport and Trading Co ESC: POB 23727, Safat, 
13098 Kuwait City: td. 2455700; fax 240210 9: e-mail 
livestkSklttcomJrw; l 1973; cap. KD 21.7m., sales KD36J2m. 
(1998); trade in livestock and livestock products; Chair, and Man. 
Dir Faisal Abdullah al-Ehazam; 571 employees. 

Packaging and Plastic Industries Co: POB 1148, Dasman, 15462 
Kuwait City; td. 2435841; fax 2435839; f. 1974; production of 
polypropyl^e woven bags for packaging fertilizers, polyetl^lene 
agricultural sheets, co-extrudedfiexiUe film packaging; Chair. Dr 
Abd al-Azq Sultan al-Ess/^ 200 empbyees. 

United Fisheries of Kuwait ESC: POB 22044, 13081 Safat, 
Kuwait City: td. 2445021; fax 2447970; f. 1972; sabs ED 7.9m. 
(1997); cap. nD 7m.; production, export and import of frozen fish 
and shrimps; Chair. Abdullah Muhambcad al-Jaber as-Sabah; Man. 
Abd ar-Razzak al-Wazzan; 1,174 empbyees. 

United Industries: POB 25821; Safat, 13119 Kuwait City: td. 
4738711; fax 4738702; f. 1979; cap. 80.0m. (1997); Chair and Man. 
Dir Aim, Thetab at-Tarneemi. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Kuwait Trade Union Federation (KTUF): POB 5186, Safat, 
13052 Kuwait Cil^; teL 5616053: fax 5627159; e-mail ktu^ 
kuwait2000.oom; f. 1968; central authority to which all trade muons 
are affiliated. 

EOC Workers Union: Kuwait City; f. 1964; Chair. Hamad Sawyan. 
Federation of Petroleum and Petrodiemical Workers: Kuwait 
City; f. 1965; Cbair. JasemAbdal-Wahab at^Toura. 

Transport 

RAILWAYS 

There are no railways in Kuwait 

ROADS 

Roads in the towns are metaUeA and the most important are 
motorways or dual carri^ways. Inere are metalled roads finking 
Kuwait Cil^ to Ahmadi, Mina al-Ahmadi and other centres d 
popubtion m Kuwait, and to the Iraqi and Saudi Arabian borders, 
amounting to a total road network of 4,273 km in 1989 (280 km 
of motorways, 1,232 km of other msyor roads and 2,761 km of 
secondary roads). 

Kuwait Public Transport Co SAE (EPTC): POB 375, 13004 
Sa&t, Murg^b, Safat 1^, Kiwait Cif^, teL 2469420; fu 2401265; 
f. 1962; state-owned; provides internal bus service; resplar service 
to Mecca, Saudi Arabia; Chair, and Man. Dir Mahmoud Abd al-Ealeq 
an-Nouri. 

SHIPPING 

Kuwait has three commercial se^rts. The largest, Shuwaikh, 
situated about 3 km from Kuwait City, was built in 1960. By 1987 
it comprised 21 deep-water berths, wiw a total length of 4 km, three 
shallow-water berths and three basins for small craft, eadi with a 
depth of S.35m. In 1988 3.6m. metric tons of cargo were imported 
and 133,185 tons were exported throu^ the port A total or 1,189 
vesseb passed throu^ Shuwaikh in 1988. 

^uaiba Commerced Port, 56 km soutii of Kuwait City, was built 
in 1967 to facifitate the import of primary materiab and heavy 
equipment, necessary for the constructbn of the Shuaiba Industrial 
Ama. By 1987 the port comprised a total of 20 berths, plus two 
do<^ for small wooden boats.Four of the berths constitute a station 
for unloading containers. Shuaiba handled a total of 3,457,871 
metrb tons of dry cargo, barge cargo and containers in 19^. 

Doha, the smallest port, was equipped in 1981 to receive small 
coastal ships carrying fi^^t goods between the Gulf states. It has 
20 small berths, each KX) m long. Doha handled a total of 20,283 
metric tons of dry cargo, barge cargo and containers in 1988. 

The oil port at Mina al-Ahmadi, 40 km south of Kuwait City, b 
capabb of handling the largest oil tankers afloat, and the loading 
of over 2m. barreb of oil per day. By 1987 the jMrt comprised 12 
tanker berths, one bitumen-camer berth, two LPG export berths 
and bunkering fawlitiAa 

At 31 December 1998 Kuwaifs merdhant fleet numbered 202 
vesseb, with a total displacement of 2,459,004 grL 
Arab Maritime Petroleum Tranmrt Cb (AMPTC): POB 22525, 
13086 Safat, OAPEC Bldg, Shuwaikh, Airport St, Kuwait City; tel 
4844500; fox 4842996; e-mail ampto@nccjnocJrw; f. 1973; 7 timers 
and 4 LPG carriers; sponsored by OAPEC and financed by Algeria, 
Bahrain, Egypt, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, Qatar, Saudi Arabb and the 
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UAE; Chair. Dr Ramadan as-Sanussi Belhag (Libya); Gen. 
SULAYMAN 1. AL-BaSSAM. 

Euwfdt Maritime Tranq[M>rt Co ESC: FOB 25344, 13086 Safat, 
Nafisi and Khatrash Bldg, Jaber al-Mubarak St, Kuwait City; teL 
2449974; fax 2420513; £1981; Chair. FouadM. T. al^hanm. 

Kuwait Oil Tanker Co SAK (EOTC): FOB 810, 13009 Safat, as- 
Salhia Commercial Complex, Blocks 3, 5, 7 and 9, Kuwait City, teL 
2455456; fax 2445907; mtemet wwwJsotc.com.kw; f. 1957; state- 
owned; operates 4 crude oil tankers, 20 moduct tankers and 6 LFG 
vessels; sole tanker agents for Mina al-Ahmadi, Shuaiba and Mina 
Abdullah and agents for other ports; LFG fiUina and distribution: 
Chair, and Man. Dir Abdullah iS-RouMi. 

Kuwait Ports Authority: FOB 3874, 13039 Sa&t, Kuwait City, teL 
4812774; fox 4819714; f. 1977; Dir-Gen. Abd ab-Rahman an-Naibabl 
Kuwait Shmbuilding and Bepairyard Co SAK (ESRC): FOB 
21998, 1308a Safot, Kuwait City, teL 4830308; fox 4815947; e-mail 
ksroo@ncc.moc.kw; ship repairs and engineering services, und^ 
water services, maintexiance of refineries, power stations anil storage 
tmiks; maintains floating do(^ for ves^ up to 35,000 dwt; ^chro- 
lift for vessels up to 5,000 dwt with transfer yard; five repair jetties 
up to 550 m in length and floating workshop for ve^e^ lying at 
anchor; Chair, and Man. Dir Musa J. Mahafe; Commeicid Man. 
BillFubdie. 

United Arab Shipping Co SAG (UASC): FOB 3636, 13037 Safot, 
Shuwaikh, Aimrt Rd, Kuwait City tel. 4843150; fox 4845388; 
e-n^ gen(^@uasc.comkw; internet www.uasc.conLkw; £ 1976; 
national shipping oompemy of six Arabian Gulf countries; services 
between Europe, Far East, Mediterranean ports, Japan and east 
coast of USA and South America, and ports m participant states on 
Fersian (Arabian) Gulf and Red Sea; 54 vessels; swsidiaiy cos: 
Kuwait Shipping Agencies, Arab Transport Co (Aratrans), United 
Arab Chartcnng Ltd (United Kngdom), Middle East (jontainer 
Repair Co (Dubai), AraMan Chemicals Carriers (Saudi Arabia), 
Umted Arab A^ncies Inc. (USA) and United Arab Shipping Ag^- 
des Co (Saudi Arabia); Fres. and CEO Abdullah Mahdi alMahdi. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Kuwait International Airport opened in 1980, and is designed to 
receive up to 6.0m passragers per year, in 1998 3.70m arrivals 
and departures were recorded. 

Directorate-Genaral of Civil Aviation: FOB 17, 13001 Safat, 
Kuwait C^ty, teL 4335699; fos 4713504; e-mail isdlkuwait-aiiport 
.comkvy internet wwwJmwait-airportcomJkw; Fres. Sheikh Jaber 
Mubarak as-Sabah; Dir-Gen. YacoubY.as-Saqer. 

Kuwait Airways Corpn (EAC): FOB 394, Kuwait International 
Airport, 13004 Safot; teL 4345555; fax 4314726; mtemet www 
.kuwait-airwm.con^ £ 1954; services to the Arabian peninsula, Asia, 
Afiica, the USA and Europe; Chair, and Man. Dir Ahmad Faisal .az- 
Zabin. 


Tourism 

Department of Tourism: Ministry of Information, FOB 193, 13002 
Sa&t, as-Sour St, Kuwait City, teL 2463400; fox 2464460. 

TouristicEnterprises Co (TEC): FOB 23310, 13094 Safat, Kuwait 
Cily, teL 5652775; fox 5657594; £ 1976; 929^ state-owned; manages 
23 tourist fecilities; Chair. Bader al-Bahar; Vice-Chair. Shaker al- 
Othman. 


Defence 

In August 1999 the armed forces numbered an estimated 15,300, 
indiiding 11,000 in the army, 2,500 in the air force, and 1,800 in the 
navy. Faramilitary forces include a National Guard of 5,000, and a 
coastguard. The defence budget for 1999 was KD 903m In Aiufust 
1992 an Amiri decree authorized the Government to witiuuaw 
KD 3,500m. firom state reserves to cover po^tial expenditure on 
defence over the following 12 years. There is a period of military 
service lasting two years (one year for universily students), compul- 
sory since March 1979. 

Chief of Staff of Armed Forces; Gen. An aItMoumen. 


Education 

In recent years a comprehensive system of kindergarten, primary, 
intermedike and secondary sdiools has been developed, and compm- 
soiy education for children between 6 and 14 years of age was intro- 
duced in 1960-67. However, many diildren spend two years prior to 
this in a kindergarten, and ^ on to complete their general education 
atthe ageof ISyears. It is government policy to provide firee education 
to all Kuwaiti children mm kindergarimi stage to the University. In 
19SO/97 a total of 251,234 pupils attended 446 government schools 
(178 primary, 158 intermediate and 110 secondaiv). In that year a 
total of 116,4^ pupils attended 291 private schoofo. Education was 
allocated ib 390m. in the Governments 1999/2000 budget, or 9.3% 
of total expenditure. 

Frimary education lasts four years, after vdiich the pupils move on 
toanintermediatescdioolfor anotherfouryew. Second^ education, 
whicfo is rational and lasts four more ^ears, is given mainly in general 
scihoolB. There are also commercial institutes, a Facul^ of Techno- 
logical Studies, aheahh institute, religious institutes (withintermed- 


In 1996 enrolment at primaiv schocJs induded 62% of duldren in 
relevant age-group (males 62%; females 61%), while at secondary 
sdiools the rate included 61% of children in the relevant age-group 
(males 62%, females 61%). 

Two-year courses at post-secondaiy teacher traininghistitutes pro- 
vide teachers for kindergartens ancf primary schools and the Univ- 
ersity provides for intermediate and second^ sduxds. The number 
of graciimtes is imt enoii^ to meet sR the teadiixg staffreqi^^ 
and so the Ministry of Education meets this tiiortage by recruiting 
teachers firai other Arab countries. 


Scholarships are granted to students to pursue courses which are 
not offered)^ Kuwait University. Such scholarships are mainly used 
to stui^ in Egypt Lebanon, the UK and the USA. There were also 
pup^from Arab, African andAsian states stud^nginKuwait schools 
on^wait Government scholarships. Kuwait Umversity has about 
15,500 students, and also provides scholarships for a number of Arab, 
Arian and Afiican students. In May 1996 the National Assembty 
approvedadraft lawto regulate students’behaviour, dress and activi- 
ties, with regard to observance of the teachi^ of Sharia (Islamic) 
law, and to eradicate coeducational classes at Kuwait Umversity over 
a five-year period. In 1989 a national library was bei^ built at an 
estimated cost of KD 4m. Following the Ir^ occupation of Kuwait 
and the country’s subsequent liberation, it was reported that 300 
schools and colleges were m need of r^air. 

Between 1969 and 1985, 60,000 men and women graduated fiiim 
the countiy’s centres for iUiteiacy eradication and adult education, 
which in 1986 totalled 105, catering for 32,000 students. In 1995 the 
average rate of adult illiteracy was estimated by UNESCO at 21.4% 
(males 17.8%; females 25.1%). 
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LEBANON 


Physical and Social Geography 

W.B.FISHEB 


The creation, after 1918, of the modem state of Lebanon, first 
under Fr en ch mandatory rule and then as an independent 
territory, was designed to recognize the nationalist aspirations 
of a number of Christian groups that had lived for many centu- 
ries under Muslim rule along the coast of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and in the hills immediately a^acent. At least as early 
as l^e 16th century ad there had been particularist Christian 
feeling that ultimately resulted in the granting of autonomy, 
thou^ not independence, to Christians living in territory 
of ^ount Lebanon’, which geographically was the hill region 
immediately inland and extending some 30km-45km north 
and south of Beirut. The territory of Mount Lebanon was later 
expanded, owing to French interest, into the much larger area 
of txreater Lebwon* with frontiers running along &e crest of 
the Anti-Lebanon mountains, and reaching the sea some miles 
north of Tripoli to form tibe l^undary with l^yria. In the south 
there is a fix)ntier with Israel, running inland fi^mi the promon- 
tory of Ras an-Naqoura to the head of the Jordan Valley. In 
drawing the frontiers so as to give a measure of geographical 
unity to the new state, which now occupies an area of 
10,452 sq km (4,036 sq miles), large non-Christian elements of 
Muslims and Druzes were incduded, so tlmt at the present day 
the Christians of Lebanon &rm less thflu one-half of the toti^ 
populatioiL 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Structurally, Lebanon consists of an enormous simple upfold of 
rochs that runs parallel to the coast There is, first, a very 
narrow and broken flat coastal strip— hardly a tme plain— then 
the land rises steeply to a series of imposing crests and ridges. 
The highest crest of all is Qumet as-Sauda, just over 3,000 m 
hi^ l 3 ^ south-east of Tripoli; Mount Sannin, north-east of 
Bdrut, is over 2,700 m. A few miles east of the summits there 
is a precipitous drop along a sharp line to a broad, trou^-like 
valley, known as the Beka‘a (Biqa), about 16 km wide and some 
110 km-130 km long. The eastern side of the Beka'a is formed 
by the Anti-Lebanon mountains, which rise to 2,800 m, and 
their southern continuation, the Hermon Range, d about the 
same hei^t The floor of the Beka^a valley, thou^ much below 
the level of the surrounding mountain ranges, lies in places at 
1,000 m above sea-level, with a low divide in the region of 
Baalbek. Two rivers rise in the Beka'a— the Oronte8,whi(dL flows 
northwards into ^^uia and the Gharb depressm, ultimately 
reaching the Mediterranean throu^ the Turkish territory of 
Antioch; and the litani (Leontes) river. This latter river flows 
southwards, and thmi, at a short distance from the Israeli 
firontier, makes a sudden bend westwards and plunges throu^ 
the Lebanon mountains by a deep gorge. 

There exists in Lebanon an unus^ feature of geolo^cal 
structure which is not present in either of the adjacent regions 
of Syria and Israel. T^ is the occurrence of a layer of non- 
porous rocks within the upfold forming the Lebanon mountains; 
and, because of this layer, water is forced to the surfoce in 
con^enable cpiantities, producing large springs at the un- 
usually high lev«Ed of 1,200 m-1,500 m. Some of the springs have 
a flow of several thousand cu ft per second and emerge as small 
rivers; hence the western flanks of the Lebanon mountains, 
iinhkft those nearby in Syria and Israel, are relatively well 
watered and cultivation is possible up to a heigdit of 1,200m 
or 1,500 m. 

With its great contrasts of relief, and the config^tion of the 
main ranges, which lie across the path of the prevailing westerly 
winds, there is a wide variety in dimatic conditions. coastal 
lowlands are moderately hot in summer, and warm in winter. 


with complete absence of frust But only 10 km or so away in 
the hills there is a heavy winter snowfaill, and the higher hills 
are covered from December to May, giving the unusual vista for 
the Middle East of snow-dad peaks, ^m this the name Lebanon 
(/aban— Aramaic for "white’) is said to originate. The Beka"a has 
a moderately cold winter with some fir^ and snow, and a 
distinct^ hot summer, as it is shut off firom the tempering effect 
of the sea. 

Rainfall is generally abundant but it decreases rapidly 
towards the east, so t^t the Beka"a and Anti-Lebanon are 
definitdy drier than the west On the coast, between 750 mm 
and 1,000mm (SOins to 40ms) fall annually, with up to 
1,250 mm (50 ins) in Ihe mountains; but only 380 mm (15 ins) 
in Ihe Beka"a. As almost all of this annual total falls between 
October and April (there are three months of complete aridity 
each summer), rain is extremely heavy while it lasts, and storms 
of surprising intensity sometimes occur. Another remarkable 
feature is the extremely hi^ humidity of the coastal region 
during summer, when no rain falls. 

ECONOMIG LIFE 

The occurrence of high mountains near the sea, and the rela- 
tively abundant supplies of spring water, had a signiflcant 
influence on economic development within Lebanon. Owing to 
the successive levels of terrain, an unusually wide range of 
crops can be grown, from bananas and pineapples on the hot, 
damp coasdands, oHves, vines and figs on the lowest foothills, 
cereals, apricots and peadies on the middle slopes, to apples 
and potatoes on the h^est levels. Iheselast are the aristocrats 
of the Lebanese marlmts, since they are rarest, and, with the 
growing market in the oilfield areas of Arabia and the Persian 
(Arabian) Gulf, thqy are sold for the hipest price. Export of 
firuit is ^erefore an important item, hi addition, abundant 
natural water led to the development of pinewoods and ever- 
green groves, which add greatly to the already considerable 
scenic beauty of the western hill country. Prior to the prolonged 
civil conflict in Lebanon (see History), there was an important 
tourist trade in the small hill villaj^, some of which have 
casinos, luxury hotels and cinemas. The greatest activity was 
during the summer months, when wealthy Middle Easterners 
ando&ers arrived; but there was asmaller winter sports season, 
when skiing was pursued. 

In addition, the geographical situation of Lebanon, as a 
"fryade* to the inland territories of l^yria, Jordan, and even 
northern Iraq and soulhem Turk^, enabled the Lebmese ports 
to act as the commercial outlet for a very wide r^pon. The 
importance of Beirut as a commercial centre was due in large 
part to the fact that Lebanon was a free market More than 
one-half of the volume of Lebanon’s former trade was transit 
traffic, and Lebanon used to handle most of the trade of Jordan. 
Qyblos claims to be the oldest port in the world; l^e and Sidon 
were for long world-famous, the latter was reviving as the 
Mediterranean terminal of the Tapline (Trans-Arabian Pipdine) 
from Saudi Arabia until the Lebanese branch of the pipeline 
was closed at the end of 1983. Another ancient centre, T^poli, 
was also a terminal of the pipeline from Iraq. Beirut is now, 
however, the leading town of the oountiy, ai^ contains more 
than one-half of the total population, including many displaced 
persons. Althouj^ local resources are not in g^eral veiy great 
(there are no minerals or important raw matoials in Lebaj^n), 
the city in normal times lived by commercial activity on a 
surprising scale, developed by the ingenuity and opportunism 
of its merchant dass. 
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Beirut, of recent years, came to serve as a fmandal and 
holiday centre for the less attractive but oil-rich parts of the 
Middle East Transfer of financial credit firom the Middle East 
to Zfirich, Paris, London, New York and Toliyo; a trade in gold 
and diamonds; and some connection with the narcotics trade of 
the Middle East— all these gave the dly a very special function. 
Whether the traditional economic basis of the country —extreme 
individualism and laissez-fiedre’ for entrepreneurs— can revive 
is uncertain, but strenuous efforts began in 1977 to bring 
about reconstruction and redevelopment, assisted by loans firom 
outside. During 1980 a large contribution of *fi:ont-line aid’ was 
made by Arab Lea^ states, and this showed signs of producing 
significant economic recovery. However, the abrupt intensifica- 
tion of military activily in 1981-82, the effects of the subsequent 
Isradi invasion and the prolong^ sectarian confiict n^ted 
these hopes. Production dedined because of damage and disrup- 
tion; the south was virtually discoimected firom tiie remainder 
of the Lebanese state until Isradi forces withdrew to just inside 
the border in June 1985; such was the extent of factional division 
within the country that, in the early years of the recent dvil 
conflict, the Government’s authority was hardy felt outside 
Beirut; by the late 1980s, if not before, even the capital had 
effectivdy lapsed into anarchy; the impossibility of controlling 
customs and tax collection caused a substantid reduction in 
government income. 


Physical and Social Geography, History 
RACE AND LANGUAGE 

It is difficult to summarize the racial affinities of the Lebanese 
people. The western lowlands have an extremely mixed popu- 
lation possibly describable only as Levantine’. Basics^ M^- 
terranean, there are many other dements, indudiog 
remarkably fair individuals-Arabs with blonde hair and grey 
eyes, who are possibly descendants of the Crusaders. The 
remaining parts of the country show a more decided tendency, 
with HflrTfftr colouring and more pronounced fadal features. In 
addition, amflll refugee groups, who came to the more inaccess- 
ible TTiftiintflin zones in order to escape persecution, often have 
a different racial ancestry, so that paris of Lebanon form a 
mosaic of highly varying racial and ^tural dements. Almost 
all Middle Eastern countries are represented racially within 
Lebanon. 

Arabic is current throughout the whde country, but owing to 
the high levd of education (probably the highest in any Middle 
Eastern country) and to the considerable volume of temporary 
emigration, Engllah, Frendh and even Spanish are widdy under- 
stood. Frendi is probably still the leading European language 
(&ou£^ English is tend^ to replace it) and some of the hig^ 
schools and one university teach basically in this language. In 
addition, Aramaic is used by some religious sects, but only for 
ritual— there are no Aramaic speaking villages as in Syria. 


History 

Revised for this edition by the Editorial staff 

ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY being Hisn al-Akrad (Crac des Chevaliers). In the Mamluk 

peri^ the rulers of Lebanon, by continued political ma- 
noeuvring, maintained for them^ves a considerable degree of 
autonomy. The Tanukhid amirs, after a long period in which 


In the ancient world Lebanon was important for its pine, fir 
and cedarwood, much coveted by neighbouring powers, and 
during the long period of Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian and 
Seleudd rule the exploitation of the forests of Lebanon was 
normally a privilege. The area was also mined for its iron 
and copper in the time of the Ptolemies and the Romans. 
Gradus^y Lebanon came to have a distinct history of its own, 
for the mountainous character of the region prevented any 
complete subjugation to outside authority. It is probable that 
the Arab conquest of 3yria did not include the Mountain’, to 
which fled all those who were opposed to the Arab domination. 
The Caliph Mu’awiya (661-80) made some effort to assert a 
greater control, but the resistance of the native Aramaean 
Christians was rdnforced by the arrival of the Mardaites fiom 
the fastnesses of the Taurus and the Amanus. These Christian 
nomads, led by Bys^tine officers, made determined advances 
into Lebanon late in the seventh century, and seem to have 
united with the Maronite Christians who were later to beomie 
a Uniate Church of the Roman communion and to have a 
predominant role in the histoiy of Lebanon. The Caliph Abd al- 
Malik (685-705) paid tribute to Byzantium in return for a 
withdrawal of most of the Mardaite forces; but it is dear that 
the Mountain’ had begun to assume its historic function of 
providing a sure refuge for racial and rdigious minorities. 

Lebanon maintained its Christian chai^urter until the ninth 
oentmy when, among other elements, the Arab tribe of Tanukh 
estahlii^ed a prindpi^ty in the region of al-Gharb, near Beirut, 
acting as a counter^ise to the Maronites of northern Lebanon 
and as a bulwark against Byzantine threats firom the sea. 
Gradually, Islam md, more dowly still, the Arabic language 
penetrate the Mountain’ where, however, Syriac hngei^ on 
in the Maronite districts until the 17th century (it is still spoken 
in three villages of the Anti-Lebanon). In the ninth and 10th 
centuries Muslim sects began to establidi themselves in the 
Mountain’ as, for exampl^ the Shi'a, known in Lebanon under 
the name i^^twali, and, in the 11th century, the Dnize, which 
won a firm hold in southern Lebanon. 

The Crusaders established in Ibis area the County of Tripolis 
and the lordships of Gibdet andBatron, whidieidoy^ consider- 
able support fir^ the CIhristian population of northern Lebanon 
and were protected by a network of fortresses, the most famous 


they had matdied the Crusaders against the Islamic emirates, 
had eventually taken the Mamluk side. In northern Lebanon 
the Maronites, under their bishop, maintained contact with the 
Italian republics and also with the Roman Curia. Less fortunate 
were the Druzes and the Mitwali who, in the last years of the 
13th century, took advantage of the Mamluk preoccupation with 
the Mongol threat firom Persia and b^an a protracted revolt 
which led to widespread devastation in central Lebanon. 

THE OTTOMAN PERIOD 

In the 16th century the Turcoman family of Assaf and, after 
them, the Banu Sai& rose to prominence in the area firom Beirut 
to the north of Tripoli; while in the south the Druze house of 
Ma’an supplanted the Tanukhid amirs. After the conquest of 
1516-17 ihe Ottoman Sultan Selim I had confirmed the amirs 
of Lebanon in their privileges and had imposed only a small 
tribute; yet not infirequently there was open conflict with the 
Ottomans, as in 1584-85 when, after an attack on a convoy 
bearing the tribute firom Egypt to Constantinople, the Sultan 
Murad HI sent a punitive exp^tion to ravage &e lands of the 
Banu Saifa and of the Druzes. 

The power of the House of Ma’an now reached its zenith in 
the person of Fakhr ad-Din H (1586-1635), who by means of 
bribery, intr^e, foreign alliance and open force, set out to 
estabMi an independent power over the whole of Lebanon and 
parts of Palestine to the south. To this end he entered into dose 
relations with the Grand Duke of Tuscany, negotiating in 1608 
a commercial agrs^ent that incorporate a secret military 
clause directed against the Sultan. In 1613 a naval and military 
expedition sent from the Porte (the Ottoman administration in 
Constantinople) compelled Fakhr ad-Din to seek refuge with 
his Tuscan ally. He returned in 1618, and within a few years 
had restored his power to become virtual ruler firom Aleppo to 
the borders of E^t The Sulta^ heavily engiged in repressing 
revolt in Anatolia, and in wag^ a long struggle with Persia, 
could do no more than recognize the accompli. Fakhr ad- 
Din embarked on an ambitious programme of development for 
Lebanon. He sou^t to equip a standing army with arms 
in:q>orted firom Tuscany. Italian engineers and agricultural 
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experts were employed to promote a better cultivation of the 
land and to increase production of ^Qk and olives. The Christian 
peasantry were encouraged to move from northern to southern 
Lebanon. Beirut and Sidon flourished as a result of the favour 
he showed to commerce, and religious Tniiwimig from Europe 
(Capuchins, Jesuits, Carmelites) were allowed to settle 
throu^out ^ 3 U!ia — a devdopment of great importance for 
France, which strove to assert a ‘protectorate’ over all the 
Catholic and other Christian elements in the Ottoman Empire. 
However, the ambitions of Faldb: ad-Din were doomed to failure, 
as by 1632 the Sultan Murad IV assumed effective control at 
Constantinople. The Pasha of Damascus, supported by a naval 
squadron, begw a campaign to end the independent power of 
Lebanon, and in 1635 Fakhr ad-Din was executed at Constan- 
tinople. 

In 1697 the Ma’an family became extinct anH was succeeded 
by the Blouse of Shihab, which maintained its predominance 
until 1840. In the course of tiie 18th century, the Shihah amirs 
gradually consolidated their position against the other factions 
of the ‘Mountain’ and for a while recovered control of Beirut 
While normally the Shihab took care to remain on good terms 
with the TurMsh pashas of Tripoli, Sidon and Damascus, the 
pashas themselves strove to exercise an indirect control by 
fomenting the family rivalries and religious differences that 
marked the course of Lebanese politics. With the advent of 
Bashir n (1788-1840) the House of Shihab attained the height 
of its influence. Not until the deal^ of Ahmad Jazzar, Pasha of 
Acre (1804), was he free to devdop his power, which he main- 
tained by llie traditional methods of setting one pasha against 
the other, and by bribing the officials of the Porte whenever it 
seemed expedient In 1810 he helped the Ottomans to repel an 
invasion by the Wahhabi power of Arabia; but in 1831 he sided 
openly with Muhammad Ali of Egypt when that ruler invaded 
Syria. Holding Lebanon as the vassal of Egypt, he was com- 
p^ed, however, to apply to the ‘Mountain’ the unpopular policy 
impost by Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Muhammad Ali, wi& 
the result that a revolt broke out, whidi, after the Egyptian 
withdrawal of 1840, led to his exile. The age of the Lebanese 
amirs was now at an end: the Ottomans assumed control of the 
‘Mountain’, appointii^ two Kaimakams to rule there, one Druze 
and the other Maronite, under the supervision of the pashas of 
Sidon and Beirut 

The period of direct Ottoman rule saw the rapid growth 
between the Druzes and the Maronites of a mistrust already 
visible during the time of the Egyptian dominance, and now 
fostered by the Ottomans as the only means of maintaining 
their influence over Lebanon. As a result of social and economic 
discontent, due to the slow disintegration of the old feudal 
system which had existed in Lebanon since the Middle Ages, 
the Maronite peasantry revolted in 1858 and destroyed the 
feudal privileges of the Maronite aristocracy, thus facilitating 
the creation of a system of independent smallholdings. The 
Druze aristocracy, fearing the consecpiences of a similar discon- 
tent among their own Maronite peasantry, made a series of 
attacks on the Maronites of northern Leb^on, who, owing to 
thdr own dissensions, could offer no effective resistance. The 
dubious attitude of the Turkish pashas, in the free of these 
massacres of 1860, led to French intervention, and in 1864 to 
the promulgation of an organic statute for Leb^on, which was 
now to become an autonomous province under a non-Lebanese 
Ottoman Christian governor, appointed by the Sultan and 
approved by the Great Powers. He was to be aided by an elected 
administrative counc^ and a locally recruited police force. The 
statute also abolished l^al feudalism in the area, thus consoli- 
dating the position won by the Maronite ^asant^ in 1858. The 
period firom 1864 to 1914 was one of increasing prosperity, 
especially among the CJhristian elements, who also played an 
important role in the revival of Arab literature anci Arab 
national feeling during the last years of the 19th century. 

THE FRENCH MANDATE 

Lebanon’s privil^ed status ended when the Turks entered the 
war of 1914-18; by 1918 the coastal areas of Lebanon were 
occupied by British and French forces. In September 1920 the 
French created the State of Greater Lebanon— which included 
not only the former autonomous province but also Tripoli, Sidon, 
T^ and Beirut, some of whidi had in earlier times been under 


the control of the amirs of Lebanon. A Constitution, devised in 
1926, proved unworkable and was suspended in 1932, from 
which tirnp the President of the Republic carried on the admin- 
istration. The President was, by convention, a Christian, while 
the Ftime Minister was a Muslim, and both worked towards the 
achievement of a careful balance between the various religious 
communities of the new state. Ldbanon was not unaffected by 
the grow t h of the nationsdist movement in Syna, some sections 
of whi(fo demanded Ihe reduction of Lebanon to its pre-war 
limits and even the abolition of its existence as a separate state. 
These demands found some support amongst the Suimi Muslims 
of the areas added to Lebanon proper in 1920, with the result 
that the S^^ian revolt of 1925-26 spread to parts of southern 
Lebanon. The Maronite Christians, on the whole, supported the 
idea of a separate Lebanon, but were not united in th& attitude 
towards F^ce on Ihe one hand, and the Arab states on the 
other. The Franco-Lebanese Treaty of 1936 differed little firom 
that which France negotiated at the same time with Syria, the 
tMei difference bdng that the military convention gave France 
wider military powers in Lebanon than in l^yria. A reformed 
Constitution was promulgated in 1937; but the Frendi refusal 
to ratify the treaty in 1938, and the advent of war prolonged a 
situation which, if outwardly calm, concealed a consida^le 
discontent beneath the surf^. In November 1941 the Free 
French Commander, Gmieral Catroux, formally proclaimed 
Lebanon a soverei^ independent state. In September 1943 a 
new Parliament with a strong nationalist mfijority soon came 
into conflict with the French authozities over the timisfer of the 
administrative services. When, in November 1943, the Lebanese 
Government approved legislation removing from the Constitu- 
tion all provisions considered to be inconsistent with the inde- 
pendence of Lebanon, the French dele^te-general arrested the 
President and suspended the Constitution. The other Arab 
states, together with the United Kingdom and the USA, sup- 
ported the Lebanese demands, and in 1944 France be^m to 
transfer to Lebanese control all important public services, save 
for the Troupes spddales Qocal units under French command), 
whose transfer the French authorities at first made conditional 
on the signing of a Franco-Lebanese Treaty. But in 1945 the 
Troupes spdddes were handed over to Lel^on without such 
conditions, and an s^preement between France and the Lebanese 
Government in 19^ provided for the withdrawal of French 
troops. 

ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES 

Like the other Arab states, Lebanon was at war with the new 
State of Israel fimn May 1948; but negotiated an armistice in 
March 1949. Just as in ^yria the failure of the Arab arms had 
led eventually to the coup (Titat of March 1949, so in Lebanon 
the widespread disillusionment ci Arab nationsQist hopes pre- 
pared the ground for a conspiracy against the Government. This 
conspiracy was easily suppress^ in June 1949 and its leader, 
Antun Sa’ade, was executed. 

The Lebanese Government encountered considerable eco- 
nomic and financial difficulties soon after the end of the 1939-45 
war. When, in January 1948, France devalued the firanc (to 
which both the Lebanese and the Syrian currencies were linked) 
Lebanon, economically weaker than Syria, felt obl^ed to sign a 
new agreement with France (Februaiy 1948). Syria refused to 
do so and began a long and complex dfopute with Lebanon over 
the predse nature of the economic and financial arrangements 
whi^ were to exist between the two states. In Mai^ 1950 
the Lebanese Government refused a Syrian demand for full 
economic and financial union. The severance of economic rela- 
tions which now ensued did not end until the signing, in Feb- 
ruary 1952, of an agreement for the division of roy^ties due 
firom oil companies, and for the status, for customs purposes, 
of agriculture and industrial products passing between tiie 
two states. 

In September 1952 Lebanon experienced a severe crisis in its 
internal affoiis. Political and economic unrest brou^t about 
the fall of the Government and the resignation of President al- 
Ehouri, who had held office since 1943. Charges of corruption 
were niade a^unst the President During his long tenure of 
power he had indeed used all the arts of political i^foence and 
manoeuvre in order to impose a real d^i^ of unity on a state 
where the divergent interests of Maronites, Sunni and Shi‘a 
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Muslims, Druzes and other religious communities underlined 
the need for firm and coherent rde. To an even greater degree, 
however, the crisis was due to causes of an economic (^er. 
Lebanon had attained its independence in the period of war-time 
prosperity. The end ofthe war meant a progressive diminution of 
foreign expenditure in Ldbanon, and the gradual disappearance 
of war shortages which had favoured Lebanese trade. The 
devaluation of the French franc, the unsuccessful war with 
Israel, and above all the economic rupture with Syria (the 
chief source of a^cultural goods and principal customers for 
Lebanese industrial products) gave rise to fiirther difSiculties. 
By 1952 there was much discontent arising from the 1^ cost 
of living and from considerable unemployment, and it was a 
loose coalition of all the elements of opposition, both political and 
economic, which brou^t about the fell of the al-Khouii regime. 

CONSTTFUIIONAL REFORM 

Camille Chamoun became the new President of the republic. 
His administration, with the Amir Ehalid Chehab as Prime 
Minister, pledged i^orms induding changes in the electoral 
laws, the enfrmuhisement of women, revision of the press laws 
and the reorganization of justice. Elections in July 1953 led to 
the formation of a 44-mesd)er chamber of deputies composed 
on a sectarian basis according to the electoral law of 1952. 

Since the foundation of the republic, all seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies had been distributed among the various religious 
communities in proportion to their numerical streng&. The 
chamber was thus intended as an institution reflecting the 
religious and social structure of the state, and was capable of 
harmonious function provided that the electoral system which 
maintained a delicate balance between the communities suf- 
fered no violent and pr^udidal change. At the same time the 
Chamber contained a strong Teudal* element— the tribal and 
religious leaders who, with their trusted retainers, formed pow- 
erful groups within &e chamber and were often criticized as 
being ^anti-national’ in their fliTwa anH methods. To or 
at least weakmi this Teudalization’ of Lebanese political life, 
without, however, impairing the equilibrium between the 
Muslim and Christian communities, had long been the purpc^ 
of those who advocated a reasonable and well-considered po^ 
of reform. The law of 1952 created 33 electoral districts (during 
the previous life of the republic the number had been, as a rule, 
flve) and allotted to 11 of them two seats, and to the remainder 
one seat each. Of the total of 44 seats, the Marcmites were now 
to receive 13, the Sunni Muslims nine, the Shi’a Muslims ei^t, 
the Greek Orthodox Christians flve, the Druzes three, the Gr^- 
Melkite Catholics three, the Armenian Catholics two, and the 
other confessions (Protestant, Jewish, Nestorian, etc.) one seat 

FOREIGN RELATIONS ISSSrW 

In the period 1953-56 financial and economic relations with 
^yiia remained on a provisional basis much the same as that 
which had prevailed since 1950, with earlier short-term arrange- 
ments being renewed as the n^ arose. Discussions with Sy^ 
in Novemb^ 1953 over problems of currency, ban policy, banks 
and exchange difficulties macb no effective progress. The Leba- 
nese Government was more successful, however, in its efforts 
to promote internal devdopment It was azmounced in August 
1955 that the World Bank had granted to Lebanon a loan of 
US $27m. for the litani river scheme, wMch was e]q)ected to 
more than double the electric power available within the 
republic and also to irrigate a lar^ area in the coastal regbn. 
A number of commercial treaties at this time bore witness to 
the growing penetration of the Eastern bbc into Arab lands. 

THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 

Astateof emergency was declared in Lebanon during the Sinai- 
Suez crisis at the end of October 1956. 'l^e Chamber of Deputies 
announc^ its support for Egypt, but Lebanon did not br^ off 
diplomatic relations with the United Kingdom and France. In 
November there were disturbances, however, at Tripoli and 
Beirut against the attitude of the Government The "Eisenhower 
Doctrine’, a new progranune, announced in January 1957, of 
US economic and military aid in t sTi de d as a TnftflTift of ensuring 
an anti-Soviet front in the kfiddle East, evoked a favourable 
reqKmse in Lebanese official cirdes. Some of the political groups 


in Lebanon protested against this pro-Westem alignment, 
asserting that it could not fail to isolate Lebanon from the other 
Arab states (which had declined to accept the terms of the 
Doctrine) and thus im pair Arab solidarity. None the less, in 
April the (bvemment obtained from the Chamber of Deputies 
a vote e 3 q>ressing confidence in its policies. Military equipment 
granted under the Doctrine began to reach Beirut in June. 

The problem of electoral reform had been under consideration 
in Lebanon in the course of 1956. The main proposal now to be 
given effect was t^t the number of seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies should be raised from 44 to 66. As election time drew 
near in the s umme r of 1957, riots in Beirut compelled the 
Government to call out troops for the maintenance of order. 
According to reports at this time more than 100 communists 
were arrested for their part in the disturbances. The tense 
Sectoral campaign of June 1957 resulted in a marked triumph 
for the Government a first estimate suggested that it mi^t 
count on ^e adherence of some three-quarters of the deputies 
in the new chamber. Ofthe total of 66 seats, the Maronites now 
received 20, the Sunni Muslims 14, the Shi’a Muslims 12, the 
Greek Orthodox Christians seven, the Druzes four, the Greek- 
Melkite Catholics four, the Orthodox Armenians three, the 
Armenian Catholics one, and the other religious minorities also 
one seat 

It became dear that unrest, especially among those elements 
of the population which oppoi^ the pro-Westera policies of the 
Lebanese Government and favoured an alignment with Egypt 
and Syria, had not been quelled when further inddents (bomb- 
ings and assassinations) occurred in November 1957. The Gov- 
ernment, in its desire to halt these subversive activities, now 
inq>osed a dose control over all Palestinian refugees in Lebanon, 
hideed, after renewed outbreaks of violence in December, the 
northern area of Lebanon was dedared to be a military sector. 

The Lebanese Government stated in March 1958 that it would 
not join the United Arab Republic (UAR) of Egypt and Syr^ 
the Arab Federation of Iraq and Jordan, or indeed any associa- 
tion that might limit its own independence and sovereignty. 
Large sections of the Muslim population, both in the north (at 
Tripoli) and in the south (at ^^yre and Sidon), were inclined to 
be pro-Arab rather than pro-Lebanese in sentiment— a mood 
greatly stimulated by the emergence of the new UAR and ly 
&e propaganda emitted from Cairo and Damascus for the return 
to ^yria of those predommanlly Muslim areas that had been 
join^ to the dd Lebanon in the time of the French mandate. 
There was conflict, too, between those who, although reluctant 
to see Lebanon lose its separate political existence, were none 
the less stroni^y opposed to the pro-Westem attitude of the 
Lebanese Government and those who, fearing the possible 
absorption of Lebanon into the framework of a larg^ Anab 
state, felt themselves bound to support fully the policies of the 
Beirut regime. The danger was real that these complex tensions 
mig^t escalate in the form of a "confessional’ conflict between 
Muslims and Christians, in which, if not the continued inde- 
pendence, then at least the entire political orientation of 
Lebanon would be at stake. 

THE CRISIS OF 1958 

Areorgsmization of the Government, carried out in March 1958 
and designed to remove those critical of the pro-Westem policies 
of Lebanon who fevoured closer co-operation with the UAR, 
brought no relief to the grave situation thm developing. Serious 
disturbances, originating in Tripoli and the northern areas 
adjacent to the S^dan border, broke out in the second week of 
May and spread rapidly to Beimt and also to T^ and Sidon 
in southern Lebanon. The Druze population in the south-east 
was also involved in the disorders, being sharply divided into 
pro- and anti-Govemment factions. Hosihe demonstrations led 
to the destmction of the US information service centres at 
Tripoli and Beimt At the request of the Lebanese Government 
the USA agreed to dispatch in all haste supplies of arms and 
police equipment and decided at the same time to reinforce the 
US Siz& Fleet stationed in the Mediterranean. The USSR 
accused the USA of interference in Lebanese afifidrs and declared 
that Western intervention might have grave consequences. The 
Lebanese Government itself charged ^e UAR with interference 
in its internal afifrirs and appeeded for redress to the Arab 
League— which, meeting at Benghazi in June, fiEuled to agree 
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on a course of action. The problem waa brought before the UN, 
which resolved to send an observer corps to Lebanon. 

T^e Lebane^ Gk>vemment was now, in fact, confronted with 
a widespread msurrection, in which the Muslim in 

the population were ran^d against the Christian elements. Ite 
forces opposed to the easting regime controlled parts of Beirut, 
Tripoli and Sidon, as well as laiige areas in the north and the 
south of Lebanon. Attempts to negotiate a settlement led to no 
fevourable result. The Prime MiiSster, Sami as-Sulh, gave an 
assunmce that President Chamoun did not intend to ask for a 
constitutional a mendme nt enabling bini to seek re-election in 
September 1958, the date when his present tenure was due to 
end. To this assurance the leaders of the insurrection replied 
with a firm de man d for the immediate resignation of the Presi- 
dent, who m a de it clear, however, that he would not relin(|uish 
his office until Septemb^. 

On 14 July 1958 (the date of the coup d*itat which led to a 
change of regime in Iraq) President Chamoun requested the 
USA to send US troops into Lebanon to security anH 

preserve Lebanese independence. About 10,000 US troops were 
dispatched to the Beirut area, and the USA made it known that 
action on the part of fimces under the control of the UAR against 
US troops in Lebanon might lead to most serious consequences. 
The U^R and the People’s Republic of rniinA made strong 
protests against the US intervention and asked for the prompt 
withdraw^ of the US forces landed in Lebanon. On 18 August 
the USA gave a written undertaking to withdraw its troops, 
either at the request of the Lebanese Government, or in Sie 
event of the UN’s taking appropriate measures to ensure the 
integrily and peace of the country. The UN General Assembly 
thereupon adopted a resolution, firamed by its Arab members, 
providing for the evacuation of ITS troops under the auspices of 
the UN and the Arab League. 

PRESIDENT CHEHAB, 1968-64 

Meanwhile, the Lebanese Chamber of Deputies had, on 31 July 
1958, elects as the new President of tiie state Gen. Fouad 
Chehab, the Commander-In-Chief of the Lebanese army— a 
dioice supported by members from both sides involved in the 
internal conflict He assumed office on 23 September, in succes- 
sion to President Chamoun, and at once invited Rashid Karami, 
the leader of the insurgents at Tripoli, to become Prime Minister. 
An agreement was made on 27 September to the effect that the 
US forces were to leave Lebanon by the end of October. 

In October 1959 the Lebanese Cabinet was increased &om 
four to ei^t members, so that greater representation mi^^t be 
given to ^ various p^tical groups. The Chamber of Deputies 
approved in ^ril 1960 an el^zal reform bill, whidi imposed 
for the first time the principle of the secret ballot in Lebmiese 
elections and also enlarged the Chamber itself from 66 to 99 
deputies— a total figure that maintained the esist^ ratio (laid 
down in 1943) of sk Christian to every five Muslim (including 
Druze) deputies in the Chamber. The Chamber was dissolved 
by President Cfiiehab on 5 May 1960, the Government of Rashid 
Karami resigning nine days later. A general election was then 
held in four separate sta^ on 12, 19 and 26 June and 3 July. 
The election took place in an atmosphere of complete cahn, 
strict security measures being enforced throu^out the various 
stages of the electoral process. In the new Chmnber of Deputies 
thero were 30 Maronite Christians, 20 Sunni Muslims, 19 Shi‘a 
Muslims, 11 Greek Orthodox Christians, six Greek-MeMte 
Catholics, six Druzes, four Armenian Orthodox Christians, one 
Armenian Catholic, one Protestant and one member repre- 
senting other elements. A large number of the hrebel’ personali- 
ties prominent in the events ^ 1958 and hitherto not seated in 
the Clmmb^ were now returned as members. 

A new (aovemment, under the leadership of Saeb Salam, took 
the oath of office on 2 August 1960. The Cabinet, which included 
several personalities active on one side or the other in the 
troubles of 1958, was prompt to reaffirm the traditional policies 
of non-expropriation, of miTn'mfll government intervention in 
private enterprise, of encouragement for private investment 
both foreign and domestic, and of cuzrenQ^ convertibility. By 
1960 Lebanon had recovered, in economic terms, almost com- 
pletriy firom the disturbances in 1958. 


CABINET REFORM 

It had come to be felt, since August 1960, that the Lebanese 
Cabinet, 18 members strong, was too large for the maiTitenanc e 
of an efi^ent administration and so, on ^ May 1961, the Prime 
Minister established a new Cabinet consisting of ei^t minist^ 
mdy. However, on 24 October, as the result of a dispute vrith 
some members of his Government (notably Kamal Jomnbktt, 
the Druze leader, who was Mimster of Works and Planning), 
Salam resigned. Rashid Karami, a fi)rm6r Prime Minister, 
formed a new Government on 31 October. 

Military dements, acting in cozQunction with civilians 
described as supporters of the extremist Parti sodaliste nationa- 
liste, made an unsuccessful attempt, on 31 December 1961, 
to overthrow the Lebanese Government The Parti sodaliste 
nationaliste was in fisict the old Parti populaire syrien, finmded 
in the 1930s by Antoine Saad4 with tiie aim of uniting several 
Arab states into a Greater Syria. Its current leader, Dr Abdallah 
Saad5, was now arrested and the party dissolved by the Leba- 
nese (lovemineDt on 1 January 19^. The Lebanese Government 
tod£ firm action against all the elements suspected of involve- 
ment in the revolt, and crushed it within a few days. 

On 19 February 1964 the Cabinet led by Ru^d Karami 
resigned, after Prudent Cfiiehab had signed a decree dissolving 
the Chamber of Deputies (elected in 1960) and ordering dectiona 
to be held on four successive Sund^ from 5 April to 3 May 
1964. A caretaker Cabinet was appointed to supervise the 
elections for the new Chamber of Deities. 

PRFSSIDENT Hl^LOU 

Gen. Chdiab, whose six-year term of office as President of the 
republic was due to end in September 1964, rejected all appeals 
teat be should submit himself as a candidate for a second tim& 
Even when the Chamber of Deputies approved a motion in 
favour of an amendment to the Constitution which would enable 
him to stand for a further term of office, Gen. Chehab persisted 
in his refusaL On 18 Auguirt Charles Hdou, Minister of Educa- 
tion in the caretaker administration, succeeded Gen. Chehab 
as President, pledging himself to follow the policies and reforms 
introduced under his predecessor. 

On 25 September 1964 Hussein Oweini, the head of the 
caretaker Cabinet, formed an administration at the request of 
Preddemt Hdlou. The new administration aroused dissatisfac- 
tion, however, in the Chamber of Deputies, since, deriving from 
tee Cabinet appointed originally to act as a caretaker during 
the period of the 1964 elections, it was in ffict composed wholly of 
non-members of the Chamber. Oweini resigned on 13 November 
and, five days later, gathered together a new Cabinet whidb, 
save for hixn^ and the Minister of Foreign Afifurs, consisted 
of members drawn from tee Chamber of Deputies and reflected 
in itself all tee main trends of opinion within tee Chamber. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

On 20 July 1965 Prime Minister Oweini resigned. There had 
been much debate in the Chamber of Deputies about a proposed 
agreement to gua:^tee private US investment in Lebanon 
against eaqyropriation, war or revolution— an agreement con- 
strued in some political drdes as giving to tee USA a possible 
excuse for intervention, at need, in Lebcmese afi&drs. On 26 July 
Rashid Karami became tee new Prime Mimster, with a Cabinet 
of nine ministers, all chosen firom outside tee Chamber of 
Deputies. 

There was fidction during the first months of 1965 between 
the Federal Republic of G^many and the Arab states because 
of tee decision by Bonn to enter into formal diplomatic rations 
with Israel Anti-German demonstrations occuixed at Tripoli 
and Beirut, and on 13 May 1965 Lebanon severed diplomatic 
relations with West Germcmy. In May 1965 Lebanon signed 
an agreement on trade and tedmical co-operation with the 
European Economic Community (or European Community— 
EC). There was some friction between Israel and Lehcmon 
over border incidents during tee summer and autumn of 1965. 
Members of the main Palestinian guerrilla organization, Fats^ 
(tee Palestine National Liberation Movement), made raids into 
Israel, provoking Israeli reprisals against the Lebanese village 
ofNoule. 
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FINANCIAL CRISIS 

Hashid Karami modified his Cabinet in December 1965 and 
January 1966, thefie dianges arising from difficulties which 
hinder^ the full implementation of an administrative and 
judicial reform programme, one of the main advocates of which 
was President Hdlou. Between December 1965 and March 1966 
an estimated 150 offidals induding 100 dvil servants were 
compelled to withdraw from public l^e. This sustained attempt 
to curb corruption and the abuse of office in government drdes 
inevitably caused considerable tension. There was strong pres- 
sure in the Chamber of Deputies for a return to a Cabinet 
chosen mainly from the Chamber itsdf This and other difficul- 
ties obliged Karami to offer his resignation to President Hdlou, 
who appointed Dr Abdallah al-Yaff as the new Prime Minister. 
Dr al-Yafi assembled a 10-man Cabinet drawn entirely from 
the Chamber of Deputies with the exception of himself and 
Philippe Takla, the new Mimster of Foreign Affidrs. The consti- 
tution of the Cabinet represented a balance between the various 
religious interests and, from the point of view of politics, between 
the left-wing and right-wing elements in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

In October 1966 the Intra Bank of Lebanon was compelled to 
suspend operations, owing to a series of withdrawals amounting 
to more than £Lllm. in the preceding month. One resffit of that 
finanrial crisis was that the Government resolved to discourage 
the creation of new commercial banks, foreign or Lebanese, for 
a period of five years. Hitherto there had been an almost 
complete freedom to establish new banks in Lebanon and there 
had been a large expansion of the banking system based on the 
flow into Lebanon vast oil revenues ffum Saudi Arabia and 
from the states of the Persian (Arabian) Gulf. 

On 2 December 1966 Dr Abdallah al-Yafi offered the resigna- 
tion of his Government to President Hdlou. Rashid Karami 
formed a new administration on 7 December. It was composed 
of figures drawn fix)m outside Parliament, six of whom held 
ministerial posts for the first time. 

In June 1967 the Lebanese Government aligned itself with 
the Arab states then engaged in war against Israel On 8 June 
the Government asked ihe ambassadors of the United Kingdom 
and the USA to leave Lebanon. However, the months follow!^ 
the war witnessed a gradual easing of the tensions, and in 
Septemb^ 1967 the Lebanese Cabinet agreed to reinstate its 
ambassadors in Washington and London. 

POLmCAL INSTABILITY 

Rashid Karami’s Cabinet resigned fix)m office in February 1968, 
whereupon President Hdlou asked Dr Abdallah al-Yafi to form 
an intodm administration, whose main task was to be the 
preparation and conduct of the general election in March 1968. 
The two most successful parties elected in the Chamber of 
Deputies were the Maronite-dominated Triple Alliance, of a 
ri£^t-wing complexion, and the Democratic Bloc, aligned fiirther 
to the 1^. However, Dr al-Yafi’s interim administration 
remained in office until October, when it was forced to resign, 
owing to bitter rivalry between the two main political groups, 
the ‘Chamounists’ and the 'Chehabists’ (both named after former 
Presidents), disputes over sectional representation in the Cabi- 
net, and the Government’s inability to command a rnsjorily in 
the Chamber of Deputies. After a week of confusion, a new foui> 
man Government was announced on 20 October, still headed 
by Dr al-Yafi. 

THE GUERRILLAS AND ISRAEL 

The first clash between Lebanese and Israeli forces on the 
border for over two years took {dace in May 1968. As the acti- 
vities of the Palestinian ^erriUas intensified, however, Leba- 
non became increasin^^ involved as a target for Israel’s griev- 
ance against the Palestinians. On 26 December an Israeli 
airliner was machine-gunned by Arab guerrillas at Athens 
airport Two days later, Israeli commandos raided Beirut airport 
and destroyed 13 airoraft, all belonging to Lebanese airlines. 
The Isra^ Government stated that the raid should be regarded 
as areprisal for the Athens attack, a warning to the Arab world 
not to make any repetition of it, and a furffier warning to 
Lebanon to police more effectively the activities of Palestinian 
fkdayin (fire^om filters) in the country. The financial cost to 
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Lebanon was relatively small, as most of the aircraft were 
insured abroad. The nugor after-effects of the raid were, firstly, 
the widespread criticism that it attracted even firom countri^ 
norzn^y favourable to Israel. Lebanon was viewed as a country 
which had taken little active part in the campaign against 
Israel, while the Palestinian fedayin within it were only eigoying 
the fireedom available to them in Lebanon’s open, tolerant 
society. The UN Security Council unanimously condemned 
Israel for the raid. The second effect was the fall of the Govern- 
ment on 7 January 1969, its alleged lack of preparedness for 
Isra^ aggression dealing the final blow to a wes^ administra- 
tion. On 20 January, after much political manoeuvring, a new 
Government was formed under Rashid Karami, who thus 
became I^nme Minister for the seventh time. 

This Government was immediately corffionted with the basic 
problems underlying the Lebanese situation, foremost among 
these the Christian-Muslim balance. In theory, both religions 
were ^ually represented in Lebanon, but no census had been 
held since 1939 mainly because the authorities feared that the 
balance had shifted to a 60% Muslim predominance, which 
would seriously affect Ihe political situation. (Indeed, according 
to 1983 estimates, ihe Mui^ population of Lebanon, both Shi’a 
and Sunni, was 1.95m., while the combined Maronite and Greek 
Orthodox Christian communities numbered 1.15m.) The Chris- 
tian community had a disproportionate share of the wealth 
and important positions, was gener^ conservative hy Arab 
standards and took a moderate position on the Israel question. 
The less privileged Muslim majority was more in favour of both 
domestic reform (Lebanon had, for example, only the beginnings 
of a welfare state) and of a more militant position towards 
Israel. Early in 1969 numbers of Syri^ guerrffias entered the 
country and spent as much time in action against the Lebanese 
army as against Israel Unrest also appeared amongst the 
260,000 Palestinian refugees in the Sidon camp; part of the 
frontier with 831 ^ was eventually closed. Numerous strikes 
and demonstrations continued. The Karami Government felt 
unable to maintain the necessaiy coalition from the two com- 
munities and their various factions and resigned on 25 April. 
However, it continued to function as a caretaki^ admdnistration 
as no stronger government could be formed. 

In the late summer of 1969 a number of guerrilla groups were 
reported to have moved to new bases better sited for attacks on 
Israel, which continued to raid these bases in reprisal; the 
combination of these foctors created some friction between the 
guerrillas and the Lebanese army. In October the army appar- 
ently attacked some of these camps in an attempt to restrict or 
direirt their activities. This caused a political crisis in which 
the caretaker Government resigned, claiming that it had not 
authorized the army’s actions, and the President and the armed 
forces administered the country directly. Radical elements and 
guerrillas took over Tripoli, the second largest dly, for several 
days, and most of the Palestinian refugee camps were fu^ 
converted into militazy training and equipment centres. Mili- 
tant support for the guerrillas was voic^ throui^out ihe Arab 
world, and there were threats of militazy intervention by Syria 
and Iraq. 

On 2 November 1969 the Lebanese Commander-in-Chief and 
Yasser Arafat, the leader of Fatah, signed a cease-fire agreement 
in Cairo. This restricted the guerrillas’ freedom of movement to 
certain areas; as further defoied in January 1970, it also prov- 
ided that camps had to be set up some dfotance from towns, 
that military training must cease in refugee camps, and that 
^erzillas must enter Israel before engaging in hostilities. The 
intention was not to impede guerrilla atta^, but to prevent 
innocent Lebanese firom being iidured, and their property firom 
being damaged, by Israeli counter-attacks. The calmer atmos- 
phere that followed the cease-fire enabled Karami to form an- 
other Cabinet towards the end of November. There was much 
concern about the weakness of the country’s southern defences, 
and in January 1970 the new ministry felt strong enou^ to 
dismiss the Commander-in-Chief of the army, appointing 
instead Brig. Jean Njeim. In March there was a series of street 
battles in tee Beirut area between the Palestinian gueniBas 
and militant rig^t-wing Phalangist groups, but the Government 
and the army manag^ to avoid becoming involved. La May 
Israel laundxed a msgor air and ground attack on guerrilla 
positions in southern Lebanon, and occupied a substantial area 
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for nearly two days. Syns sent air assistance for the mnW 
Lebanese air force. 

POLITICAL CRISES 

Sulayman FVaiyiya was elected President in August 1970, and 
a new Cabinet was formed by Saeb Salam. Some measures of 
political liberalization, such as the rdazation of censor^ 
ship and the removal of the ban on extremist parties, did little 
to curb domestic unrest. Strikes and demonstrations against 
unemployment and inflation, student disorders fighting 
between Ph alan gi sts and the Parti populaire syrien continued 
throu^out 1971. The parliamentcuy elections of April 1972 
reflected a marked swing towards left-wing political groups. 

The Pdestinian guerrillas remained Lebanon’s nujor prob- 
lem. Their bases in the refugee camps became more important 
following the ei^ulsion of the guerrillas from Jordan in July 
1971, and guerrilla operations against Israel produced violent 
Israeli reprisal. The villages of southern Lebanon bore the 
brunt of Israeli raids, and their inhabitants secured a greater 
measure of Lebanese army control over guerrilla activities in 
March 1972. Arab terrorist actions still provoked TgraAlj re- 
prisals against Lebanon, even when there was little connection 
between the terrorists and Israel’s vulnerable northern neigh- 
bour. The killing of Israeli athletes at the Olympic Games in 
Muni^ West Germany, in September 1972 led to Israeli ground 
and air attacks on guerrilla bases, in which the Lebanese army 
suffered a number of casualties. The Lebanese Government was 
unable to persuade the guerillas to suspmid their activities 
against Israel, and several clashes between the Lebanese army 
and the guerrillas occurred. 

In February 1973 Israeli commandos attacked guerrilla 
training bases in refugee camps about 160^ norlfo of the 
Lebanese frontier, and escaped virtually unopposed. A further 
Israeli raid, in which three guerrilla leaders were shot in their 
homes in the centre of Beirut, and an attempt to bbw up oil 
storage tanka at the Zahrani terminal, attribu^ to Palestinian 
extremists, resulted in the foil of the Sal am Government Salam 
resigned, frustrated at the inability of the Lebanese armed 
forces to prevent an Israeli military action in tiie capital, and 
Dr Amin Hafez formed a new Goverument Several members of 
the Salam Cabinet remained in ofOice, the new Government 
induding representatives of most of die msyor political and 
religious groups. 

Tension between the Lebanese army and the guerrillas 
culminated in May 1973 in Lebanese ground and air attecks on 
the refugee camps. An invasion by guerrillas based in Syria was 
repulsed, and a cease-fire was brou^^t about by the mediation 
of other Arab states. The guerrillas apparently agreed to stop 
their terrorist activities within Lebanon and to cease using the 
camps for training guerrillas. 

The Hafez Government lasted only seven weeks. The Prime 
Minister resigned on 14 June 1973, unable to settle the Sunni 
Muslim dftini for a greater share in the allocation of government 
posts, and it was not until 8 July that Taki ed-D& Solh was 
able to form a new administration. A moderate, Solh eiypyed 
the support of many Sunni foctions, and his Cabinet indu^ 
representatives of aQ the main religious blocs. Outside Parlia- 
ment, however, violent disorders continued, with industrial 
disputes resulting in demonstrations and dasfoes with police. 

The potential religious hostility within Lebanon, and the 
political implications of the division of government and adminis- 
trative posts on a confessional basis, were again evidenced in 
February 1974. Civil service reforms, intended to overcome the 
sectarian nature of certain appointments, were opposed by 
Maronites who feared that th^ would lose posts tr^tionally 
reserved for their communily. The liberal reformist Parti 
national liberal threatened to withdraw its three cabinet mem- 
bers, and the proposed reforms were also condemned by the 
Phalange and &e Bloc national. The Shi'a Muslims of southern 
Lebanon also made demands for increased representation and 
more investment and devebpment in the south. The Shi*a 
leader, ImuTn Mousse as-Sadr, implied that he would organize 
his followers and arm them as protection against Israeli raids— 
as, indeed, he later did. 

Althnii gh Lebanon was not directly involved in the October 
1973 Arab-Israeli war, southern regions had continued to serve 
as a guerrilla base and to suffer Israeli reprisals. Southern 


villages were shelled intermittently, and small-scale raids 
across the border and acts of terrorism became commonplaoe. 

In July 1974 there were clashes between Palestinians and 
Phalangists who continued to demand more government con- 
trols on guerrilla activities. Throu^out 1974 and into 1975 
Israeli shelling, air raids and incursions into Lebanon persisted, 
as did guerrilla attacks against Hie Israelis. Consequently the 
situation on the border remained tense. In September 1974, 
unable to curb internal sectarian violence by Its ineffective 
ban on the possession of firearms, Taki ed-Din Solh’s Cabinet 
resigned. In Octob^ a new Government was formed under 
Rashid Solh, althou^ violence continued, finally erupting in a 
bloody dash between troops and dtizens of the port of Sidon. 
The Cabinet split over the granting of a Muslim demand to 
confer dtizendiip to long-time residents of the country. Letter^ 
bomb and dynamite explosions and further border fitting 
between the Israelis and guerrilla groups were follov^ by 
further fierce confiict between tiie Phalangists and Palestinians, 
in which over 150 died. Much damage was caused in Beirut, 
and, after an agreement by Solh to normalize relations with 
the Palestinians and the fact that the securily forces had not 
intervened in the fij^ting, the Phalangists appeared to be on 
the defensive. 

CIVIL WAR 

Intercommunal strife had never been for from the surface in 
Lebanon. In February 1975 a demonstration in Sidon by a group 
of Muslim fishermen, in protest at the granting of what they 
perceived to be unduly advantageous fishing ri^ts to a Cbris- 
tian-owned company (chaired hy former Prudent Camille 
Chamoun), escalated into clashes with the Lebanese army. 
Tensions were heightened as the apparent intervention of Pales- 
tinian elements on the side of the Muslims convinced Christian 
groups, notably the Phalangists, that the Palestinians— vriiose 
presence in Lebanon was alrea^ mak^ the country vulnerable 
to Israeli attack— were now interfei^ in internal Lebanese 
affoirs. FoUowing an incident in April 1975, when Palestinians 
made an attack on some Phalangists, the Phalangists killed 
the passengers of a bus, who were mainly Palestinians. Inter- 
communal fii^ting between Christians and Muslims quickly 
spread. At this point the offcial policy of Yasser Arafaf s Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (Pl^) was to stand aloof firom the 
conflict, and Arafot himself was, in foct, instrumental in se- 
curing some of the many cease-fim of subsequent months. 

In May 1976, shortly after the fitting b^gan, Rashid Solh 
resigned as P^e Mbrister, and was replaced by Rashid 
Kaiami, who continued as Prime Minister 1hrou£^ an exceed- 
in^y turi>ulent period until December 1976. In September 1975 
a national dialogue committee was formed, consisting of 20 
members firom all political and confessional groups, to try to 
restore formal life’— a task in which they were unsuccessful 
By October there was evident dissatisfo^on with President 
Fi^'iya and his inability to bring the fitting to an end, and 
it al^ became increasin^y evident that, in spite of the official 
policy of the PLO not to interfore in the internal affoirs of 
Lebanon, members of extremist Palestinian groups, particularly 
those of the *rejectionist fironf, were bei^ drawn into the 
fitting on the side of the Muslims. It was also, at this point, 
the official policy of the Lebanese army not to intervene, 
althou^ later, breakaway groups became involved in the 
fitting. By early 1976 the PLO was becoming increasingly 
enrolled in the conflict, and several l^yrian-based units of tiie 
Palestine Liberation Anny were fighting in Lebanon on Ihe side 
of the Muslims. Under these increasin^y ominous conditions 
the term of the Chamber of Deputies was extended by a year 
Qater increased to two years) and the general elections sched- 
uled for i^ril 1976 were postponed for up to 26 months. In 
January 1978 the Chambers term was extended until June 
1980. In March 1979 the Chamber was renamed the National 
Assembly and in April 1980 its term was further extended to 
the middle of 1983. 

A temporary cease-fire gave a brief respite in January 1976, 
but by March no agreement had been reached on political 
reforms, fighting had flared up again, and 70 deputies signed a 
petition seekiog President Fr^iya’s resignation. Further 
wei^t was given to this recpiest in April, when a parliamentary 
session took place and 90 deputies veiled unanimously to amend 
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Article 73 of the Constitution to allow presidential elections to 
be held up to six months bdhre the espixy of the incumbent’s 
term of office. Fraiyiya signed this amendment on 23 April, but, 
in spite of the election of his successor, refused to resign until 
the completion of his term of office in September 1976, when he 
was succeeded by Elias Sarkis, who had been Governor of the 
central bank. 

INCREASED SYRIAN INTERVENTION 
By May 1976 Sym was becoming increasingly involved in 
Lebanese affiurs: it was estimated that about ^,000 Syrian- 
controlled troops were in Lebanon at this time. Yasser Arafat 
had ordered pro-Damascus Palestinian units to withdraw, and 
it now became dear that Arafat and the PLO had become 
entirely sympathetic to the Lebanese left-wing. In early June 
Syria launched a full-scale invasion of Lebanon officially to end 
the civil war and restore peace, but unofficially, it became dear, 
to crush the Palestinians. The conffict threatened to assume an 
international dimension, and an emergency meeting of Arab 
ministers of foreign affisdrs was convened in Cairo under the 
sponsorship of the Arab League. It was agreed to send a joint 
Arab peace-keeping force to Lebanon, to be accompanied by a 
phased, but not complete, withdrawal of Syrian troops. The 
force was to indude partidpants from Syria, Libya, Algeria, 
Sudan, Saudi Arabia and t^ PLO, under an Egyptian Com- 
mander-in-Chief, but by the ^ of June 1976 the 1,000-strong 
force was effectively made up of 500 Syrian troops and 500 
Lil:yans. Meanwhile, fierce fi^^ting broke out in the area of two 
Palestinian refugee camps, Tal az-Zaatar and Jisr al-Basha, 
and most of Beirut was wiffiout water or electridly. The Arab 
League took steps to hasten the arrival of further contingents 
of the peace-keeping force, but fitting continued unabated 
untd O^ber 1976, when Arab summit meetings in Riyadh and 
Cairo secured a lasting cease-fire. During the course of the 
fi ghtin g there had been more than 50 abortive cease-fires and 
it was estimated that some 60,000 people had been killed and 
around 100,000 injured. 

The Riyadh and Cairo summits arranged for a 30,000-strong, 
mainly-Syrian Arab Deterrent Force (AIDF) to police Lebanon, 
and a four-party disengagement committee was establidied to 
attempt to implement the terms of the 1969 Cairo agreement 
between the Lebanese Government and the Palestinian guer- 
rillas— considered to be one of the keys to an enduring peace. 
The committee began by restricting the level of heavy weapons 
allowed to the various frictions, and then sou^t an agreement 
on the proportion of armed elements allowed in the Pdestinian 
guerrilla camps. The Shtaura Agreement of July 1977 attempted 
to settle this problem by endeavouring to r^^te the Palestin- 
ian base camps and to introduce a reconstituted Lebanese army 
into the border area. 

In December 1976 President Sarkis appointed as Prime Min- 
ister Dr Selim al-Hoss, who formed a Cabinet of ei^t techno- 
crats charged with rebuilding and reconstruction; and the 
Government was granted the power to rule by decree for six 
months, subsequently extended. A Council frr Development and 
Reconstruction was established, and this council took over the 
functions of the former Ministry of Planning. Li January 1977 
censorship was imposed on the pr^ initially both on Lebanese 
and foreign journalists, but restrictions on foreign dispatches 
were soon removed. 

The Druze chief and leader of the Lebanese left, Eamal 
Joumblatt, was assassinated on 16 March 1977. Although his 
murder was followed by a wave of revenge killings, it did not 
lead to any renewed outbreak of major fighting. However, the 
souths area of Lebanon, between the Litani river and the 
Israeli border, became the scene of renewed fighting during 
1977. This area was laigdy spared during the dvil war, and 
fitting developed when the Palestinians moved to the hilla of 
southern Lebanon after being subdued by the 3yri£^ the 
dvil war. A war Tjy pnMQ^ devebped, with Syria allied with 
the Palestine guerrillas and Israd supporting the Lebanese 
Government. Shtaura Agreement of July and a later cease- 
fire in September, arranged wilh Ihe intervention of the USA, 
were ineffective. 

The volatile situation flared up in March 1978 as a result of 
a raid by Fatah guerrillas into Israd on 11 March, when, in an 
attack on a bus near Td-Aviv, more 35 people were killed. 


In retaliation, and in order to prevent further raids, Israeli 
forces advanc^ into southern Lebanon three days later. On 19 
March the UN Security Council adopted a R^olution (425) 
demanding that Israd cease its milita^ action against Lebanese 
territorial inte^ly withdraw its forces from Lebanese 
territory forthwith, an d ^ta blishing a United Nations Interim 
Force in Lebanon (UNlFlL) to confirm the withdrawal and 
assist in the restoration of peace and the restoration of Lebanese 
government authority in the affected area. In May the Security 
Coun cil en dorsed a proposal to increase the eventual strength 
of UMFIL from the 4,(X)0 troops originaily envisaged to 6,000. 
Israeli forces withdrew from southern Lebanon in June 1978 , 
but rdinquished control in southern border areas not to UNML 
but to a ri^t-wing, mainly-CIhristian Lebanese militia under 
the command of Mig. Saad Haddad. 

In July 1978 fighting erupted again in Beirut between the 
Syrian troops of the Arab deterrent force and right-wing Chris- 
tian militias. A cease-fire was proclaimed in early October 
and tiie ministers responsible for foreign affairs of the states 
participating in the Arab deterrent force (Kuwait, Lebanon, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria and the UAE) met at 
Beiteddin, near Beirut, and agr^ on a declaration intended to 
bring peace to the area. It maintained that Lebanese central 
authority must be imposed, that armed militias must be curbed 
and that a truly national army must be formed. 

LEBANON AFTER THE BEITEDDIN DECLARATION 

The aims of the Beiteddin Declaration were not realized. In April 
1979 Msg. Haddad proclaimed independent free Lebanon’— a 
slice of territory, covering about 1,800 sq km, next to the Israeli 
border. Encouraged and supplied by Israel, Haddad was able 
to maintain his independence’. In July 1980 the Phalangist 
Commander, Badbir Gemayel, consolidated his power by over- 
coming the militia of the Parti national liberal. This led to a 
strengthening of the Phalangist militia, with the result that 
Phalangist forces occupied the town of Zable in the Beka'a 
valley. In April 1981 ^tii^ developed between Syrian troops 
of the ADF and Christian militias in the Beirut area, and Syrian 
and Palestinian forces besieged Zable. Syria maintained that 
Zahle and the Beka‘a valley were essential for the security and 
defence of Syria against I^el, whereas the Phalangist forces 
sought the removal of l^yrian forces from Lebanon. 

During the remainder of April 1981 Israeli forces made fre- 
quent raids into southern Lebanon and Israeli aircraft strafed 
Palestinian guerrilla targets. When, at the beginning of Msy, 
two l^yrian helicopters were destroy^ by Israeli aircrc^ Syria 
introduced surfa^to-air missle (SAM) launchers into the 
Beka'a valley. Although it was thought that Israeli aircraft 
already had the capacity to withstand the outdated SAM mis- 
siles, ihe Israeli Pi^e Minister, Menachem Begin, adopted a 
very belligerent stance and threatened to destroy the missiles. 
An international crisis developed, but on 30 June Syrian forces 
ended the siege on Zahle, after mediation by the Saudi and 
Kuwaiti ambassadors to Lebanon. Regular troops of tiie Leba- 
nese army then occupied positions in the town as the Phalanpst 
militia withdrew. The US Middle East ^ce envoy, Pffilip 
Habib, was able to arrange a cease-fire wMch became ^ective 
on 24 July. 

As during previous crises, the Lebanese Goveniment, under- 
mined by Ihe divided interests imposed on its composition by 
the Constitution, was not able to exert its authority. In July 
1979 Prime Minister al-Hoss introduced a Cabinet of 12 mem- 
bers, seven of whom were deputies, to replace the Government 
which had been in office since December 1976. In April 1980 
the National Assembly voted to extend its term by thm years, 
to 30 June 1983 (rather than by 18 months as the (jovemment 
desired). President Sarkis tried to formulate a national accord. 
On 5 March 1980 he issued a "message to the nation’ which 
reiterated his policy for the future: the unity, independence and 
sovereignly of the whole territory; total opposition to mini- 
states ancl militias; allegiance to parliamentary democracy; 
actoowledgement that Lebanon was an Arab country; rejection 
of the Camp David agre^ents between Egypt and Israel; 
support for a future Palestinian state; co-operation witii Syria; 
and support for UN resolutions concerning Lebanon. 

On 7 June 1980 Dr al-Hoss offered his resignation, on the 
grounds that no progress had bemi made towards amoving 
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accord on those principles. On 16 July Sarids accepted al-Hoas’s 
resignalaon; he appointed TaM ed-Din Solh as Prime Minister, 
but the latter soon resigned, unaWe to form a government It 
was not until October that Chafic al-Wazzan was able to form 
a Cabinet. 

ISRAEL’S 19S2 INVASION OF LEBANON 

The 1981 cease-fire la^ until the following spring, when fresh 
Israeli air mds, which provoked PLO dieU^ of northern 
Israel, culminated in a full-scale invasion of Lebanon by the 
Israeli army. On 6 June 1982 Israeli forces attacked on three 
fix)nts. While one column pursued the Byrmn army, which was 
retreating up the Beka^a valley, the most serious took 

place against PLO forces around Beaufort Castle and along the 
coast The Israelis preceded thedr attach with bombardments 
that devastated many Lebanese towns and villages. Parts of 
Tyre, Sidon, Damour and Nabatiyah were almost obliterated by 
I s r a el i bombing raids. Civilian ftflgiifiities annAng both T^hanese 
and Palestinians were enormous— according to The Times of 
London’s correspondent in Beirat, about 14,000 people, at least 
80% of them civilians, were killed during the first fortzii^t of 
the war. 

The confirontation between the Maronite Christians the 
alliance of radical Arab nationalists and Palestinians, which 
had been at the heart of the dvil war of 1975-76, survived the 
Israeli invasion. The militia of the National Movement, in 
particular the Sunni Murabitoun and the Shiite Amal, fought 
alongside the PLO in the south and later in Beirut. The Fhalan- 
gists, however, welcomed the invasion, althou^^ they did not 
take part in the actual fi ghting . During Israel’s siege of west 
Beirut, which lasted two months, the Fhalangists and Msy- Saad 
Haddad’s militiamen acted as amdliaries for the IsraeUs. The 
Maronites also shared Israel’s political aims, dennftnfiing the 
espulsion of the PLO fipom Lebanon and the removal of Syrian 
troops. During July and August, while the Israelis kept up an 
almost continuous bombarchuent of west Beirut, n^tiations 
took place between Americans, Israelis, Lebanese and Pedestin- 
ians. The PLO commitment to withdra W from the dty, ^ected 
at the end of August, was negotiated US diplomats throu^ 
the mediation of former Lebanese Prime Minister Saeb Salam. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 

Bachir Gemayel, the younger son of Rerre Gemayel (the founder 
of the Phalangi^ Party and commander of the Lebanese 
Forces— LF— militia), had announced his presidential ambitions 
well in advance of the election. In peace-time there would have 
been no chance of his winning, but in the aftermath of the 
Israeli invasion he emezged as the obvious candidate. He was 
the strongest Maronite leader and the one most acceptable to 
the Isra^. Althou^ Gemayel faced considerable opposition 
frrom the Muslim deputies , many of whom bc^cotted t^ voting, 
he succeeded in being elecited on 28 August 1982. Three weeks 
later, before he had assumed power, he (with up to 60 others) 
was killed in a bomb explosion at the Phalangist Party head- 
quarters. On the following day, 15 September, the Israeli army 
moved into Beirut, and on 16 j^ptemto Phalangirt militiamen, 
unhindered by the Israelis, entered the Palestinian refuge 
camps of Sabra and Ghatik and b^;an a massacre of their 
inhabitants (see Arab-Israeli Relations 1967-2000, p. 31). 

A week af^ the assassination of Bacfair Gemay^ bis elder 
brother, Amin, was elected Presidmit Amin was a Phalangist 
deputy with a reputation as a moderate, and his election was 
wdcomed hy many Muslims who hoped that he would be able 
to control the extrWist elements inside the Phalangist Party. 
The problems confronting were enormous. Lebanon was 
still occupied by two foreign armies and violence was continuii^ 
in many areas. After the Sabra/Chatila massacre the Israelis 
withdrew from Beirut— but only as far as the airport, just south 
of the dty, from where ^ey consolidated their hold on the 
southern b^lf of the country. The north of Lebanon was still 
dominated by the Syiien army which refused to withdraw from 
the country until the Tsr«ftlia did so. Towards the end of the 
year there was savage fi f^tiwg between pro- and anti-Styrian 
forces in Tripoli, while in the Chouf area, where the IsraeHs 
were in control, there were firequent battles between Ph alan g ists 
and Druze militiftmftTi- The Government was in control of only 
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a fimftll area of central Lebanon, but even there it was often 
unable to assert authorily. 

TALES BETWEEN ISRAEL AND LEBANON 
After insistent pressure frrom the US Government, talks between 
the Israeli and Lebanese Governments finally commenced at 
the banning of 1983. The Isradis eventually dropped their 
insistence th^ talks should take place in J erusalem, and it was 
agreed that the two sides would meet alternately at Ehalde in 
Lebanon and Eizyat Shmona in Israel Israel’s demands 
induded security arrangements that would allow Israel to keep 
military bases inside Lebanon, a predominant role for Saad 
Haddad in the reconstituted Lebanese army, and relations with 
Lebanon that stopped only just short of a formal peace treaty. 
All these demands were rejected by the Lebanese, and the Ul^ 
also considered them to be excessive. On 22 February US 
President Ronald Reagan offered to guarantee the security of 
Israel’s northern border once the army had withdrawn, but the 
proposal was rejected hy the Israeli (^vernment 
The negotiations remained stalled until the end of April 1983, 
when the US Secretary of State, George Shultz, made his first 
visit to the area. He was able to persuade the two sides to sign 
an agreement on 17 May which provided for the withdrawal of 
Isra^ forces from Lebanon. However, the Israeli Government 
announced that it would not be bound by the agreement unless 
%ria also agreed to withdraw its forces frmn the Bekak valley. 
Shultz retunied to the Middle East in July, but during a visit 
to Damascus he was unable to persuade President Assad to 
agree to a withdrawal. The Syrian Government declared that it 
would not accept an agreement whidi it believed was in the 
interest only of Israel and the USA; nor was it prepared to 
support President Gemayel’s attempt to extend his control over 
the areas occupied by %rian and Israeli forces. In July, as 
violence between Phalangist and Druze militias intensified in 
the Chouf, an opposition fixmt was established to confront 
Crer^el Calliog itself the National Salvation Front, and 
relymg entirely on Syrian support, it consisted of Walid Joum- 
blatt, the Druze leader, former Prime Minister Rashid Karami 
and ex-President Sulayman Fraqj^ one of the chief opponents 
of the Gemayel family. 

ISRAELI REDEPLOTMOEiNT 

In July 1983 Israel, its casualties at the hands of the contendiog 
militias increas^, decided to redeploy its forces south of Beirut 
along the Awali river. The Israeli redeployment took place at 
the begiiming of S^tember, and by the end of the year the 
Israeli troop presence had b^ reduced frrom 30,000 to 10,000. 
However, owing to a lack of co-ordination between the Israeli 
and Lebanese armies in the handing over of mOitaiy control of 
the vacated areas, a full-scale war erupted between the Druze 
pTiil Christian Tnifitina in the Chouf mountains. In the southern, 
Israeli-occupied part cf what had become, effectively, a parti- 
tioned country, Mqj. Saad Haddad’s *South Lebamm Army^ 
(SLA), armed and trained by Israel, was employed as a police 
force, intended pr<^p:essive]y to assume the duties of the Israeli 
forces. (Haddad di^ in December 1983 and his successor, Mfej.- 
Gen. Antoine Lahad, was appointed in March 1984.) Isra^ 
personnel were a constant taj^t of guerrilla attacks and, in 
order to reduce their es^sure, as well as the burden of military 
supervision, the Israelis resorted to arming local militias, of 
whatever religious character, so that they could be responsible 
for the policing of their own areas. However, this effectivdy 
meant that arms provided by the Israelis were turned on them. 
Israel launched several punitive air raids against Palestinian 
positions in the Syrian-controlled Beka‘a valley, in retaliation 
against the attacks ofPLO guerrillas infrltratingfrrom thenoi^ 
and there were rumours that FLO fi^^ters were returning 
to Beirut 

THE REVOLT AGAINST ARAFAT 

From September 1983 the struggle for control of Fatah between 
the forces of its leader, Yasser Ara&t (Chairman of the PLO), 
and those of the Syrian-backed rebels Abu Musa and Abu Saleh, 
which had begun in the Bekak valley in May, was concentrated 
around Arafofs last stron^^old, the northern Leba- 
nese port of Tripoli After months of bitter fi| 0 ^ting, in whidi 
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many Lebanese civilians, as well as Palestinian guerrillas, were 
killed or wounded, a truce was arranged throu£^ Saudi and 
Syrian mediation. This allowed Arafat and 4,000 of his support- 
ers to leave Tripoli in December aboard five Gre^-registered 
ships, under UN protection, bound for Algeria, Tunisia and the 
Yemen Arab Republic. 

THE NATIONAL RECONCILIATION CONFERENCE 

After the Israeli withdrawal, the 5,800-strong multinational 
force (comprising mainly Frcmch, Italian and US personnel), 
left to keep the peace between the various factions in Beirut, in 
the abs^ce of an effective Lebanese army, was gradually drawn 
into the fighting. It came under attack from Muslim militiamen 
who were suspicious of its role in bolstering a Chiistian-led 
government, and of the presence off shore of massive, predomi- 
nantly US, naval support. In the two most devastating incidents, 
241 US and 58 Fr^ch marines were killed in almost simul- 
taneous suicide bombiogs, responsibility for whidh was claimed 
by two militant Shi'a grouf^, on 23 October 1983. 

The inter-fiEu^onal fi^^tL^ in Beirut was pimctuated by 
numerous short-lived cease-fires. The most successful of these 
began on 26 September 1983 and was accompanied by the 
resignation of Chafic al-Wazzan, who hoped to make way for a 
government of naticmal unity. He was persuaded to remain in 
office, but these events were the prelude to a Conference of 
National Reconciliation, held in G^eva, Switzerland, from 31 
October to 4 November. These talks were attended by most of 
fhe interested Lebanese parties, including the Shiite Amal 
militia, led by Nabih Berri, and the representatives of the 
National Salvation Front, which had been proclaimed, with 
Syrian backing, in July by the Druze leader, Walid Joumblatt 
(Ibe son ofKamal Jou^latt, assassinated in 1977), in alliance 
with ez-President Frarjiya, a pro-Syrian Maronite Christian, 
and ftrmer Prime Minister Rashid Karami, a Sunni Muslim. 
The conference effectively foundered on President Gemayel’s 
refusal to do more than "fteeze’ the 17 May agreement with 
Israel, rather than to abrogate the pact (as Syria wished) and 
risk losing US support for his Government. Broad agreement 
was reached, however, on the need for constitutional changes 
which would give Muslims representation in the Gk)vermnent 
commensurate with their nugority status in the country. 

In early February 1984, following abortive Saudi-mediated 
attempts to implement a comprehensive security agre^ent in 
Beirut, faction^ fighting devdoped with greater intensity than 
before, with the multinational force and the Lebanese army 
apparently powerless to prevent it To the Muslim community, 
the reconstituted Lebanese army, armed and trained by the 
USA, appeared to be nothing more than an instrument to be 
used against them by the Christian President in co-operation 
with t^ Christian Phalangist militia. President Gemayel had 
refused to spve the Amal leader, Nabih Beni, a post in the 
Cabinet, while Walid Joumblatt was openly committed to the 
President’s removal Muslim members of the army, unwilling 
to fi^t against their co-religionists, began to defect to the 
militias, while the Druze and Shiite forces co-operated in 
fitting the army. Chafic al-Wazzan (a Sunni Muslim) and the 
entire Cabinet tendered their resignation on 5 February. Shortly 
afterwards the USA, Italy and the United Kingdom decided to 
withdraw their peace-keeping troops firom the multinational 
force. (The French troops were withdrawn in March.) 

LEBANON ABROGATES THE 17 MAY AGREEMENT 

By February 1984, Beirut was divided by the militias, east 
and west, along the so-called *Green Line’, into Christian- and 
Muslim-controlled sectors. On 16 February, with west Beirut in 
Shiite hands, with the army sustaining defeats south of the 
capital, and with his Government in effective control only of the 
eastern part of the city, Amin (jemayel offered, under the terms 
of a Saudi peace p^, to abrogate the 17 May agre^ent 
with Israel and to give greater government representation to 
Muslims; the President also proposed the formation of a govern- 
ment of national unity to iostitute the planned reforms of the 
Constitution. These proposals, which entailed the simultaneous 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from Lebanon and new security 
arrangements with teael for southern Lebanon, proved to hd 
unacceptable not only to and to Gemayel’s Muslim 
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opponents, who largely took their lead fix)m Syria (which 
equipped ffie Druze militia), but also to the Christian parties 
which were committed to the agreement with Israel as a means 
to preserve their dominance in Lebanese politics. 

Finally, on 5 March 1984, bowing to Syria’s infiuence in 
Lebanese affEurs, President Gemayel abrogated the 17 May 
agreement in return for guarantees of internal security fi^)m 
President Assad of Syria. On the same day, Chafic al-Wazzan’s 
Cabiuet withdrew its resignation, and one week later the 
National Reconciliation Conference was reconvened in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. It ftdled to produce the results for which 
Syria had hoped. Moreover, it saw the begmning of the disinte- 
gration of the Lebanese National Salvation Front, as former 
President Friugiya vetoed Syrian plans for constitutional 
changes in Lebanon involving the du^ution of the powers of 
the President, by convention a Maronite Christian post. The 
Conference brolre up, having agreed another cease-fire and 
recommended ffie formation of a government of national unity— 
thou^ the composition of such a government was still unde- 
cided. (A movement replacing the National Salvation Front was 
announced in Damascus in March, indudi^ Walid Joumblatt, 
George Hawi, leader of the Parti communiste libanais, Assam 
Qansou, leader of the al-Baath party, Inaam Raad, leader of 
Ibe Parti nationaliste syrien, and representatives of the Socialist 
Union and Arab Democratic parties, but not Nabih Berri of 
Amal.) 

THE GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL UNITY 

At talks in Damascus in April 1984, President Assad of S^iria 
approved plans for a Lebanese government of national unity, 
giving equal representation to Christians and Muslims, pro- 
posed to him by President Gemayel. Gemayel chose Ihsihid 
Karami, who h^ held the post on 10 previous occasions, as 
Prime Minister of the new Giovermnent, which was proclaimed 
on 30 April. Karami announced his principal aims as beii^ the 
ending of the Israeli occupation of the south; the restoration of 
dvil order, and the reformation of the Constitution to reflect 
the majority status of Lebanon’s Muslims. On 30 ^ril, without 
first consulting the appointees. Prime Minister Karami 
announced a 10-member Cabinet consisl^ of five leading mem- 
bers eadi firom the Christian and Muslim communities. Nabih 
Berri, designated Minister of Water and Electrical Resources 
and Justice, refused to participate in the Government unless 
some provision were made in it for dealing with the predomi- 
nantly Shiite area of southern Lebanon occupied by the Israelis. 
A Ministry of State for Affairs of the South and Rimnstruction 
was duly created, to which Nabih Berri was appointed on 7 
May. The other appointees having accepted their posts, the 
Cabinet thus include the leaders of all Lebanon’s main religious 
groups: only former President F^’iya, who was bitterly 
opposed to Pierre Gemayd and Camille Chmoun, both of whom 
were included in the Cabinet, refused to give his support to the 
Government His son-in-law, Abdullah an-Rassi, who had been 
made Minister of the Interior, boycotted Cabinet meetings in 
support of Fraigiya’s call for the dismissal of these two. 

The new Government won the approval of the National 
Assembly in June 1984. Fighting in Beirut between Christian 
and Muslim militias had not ceased, however, and it was not 
until Syrian Vice-President Abd al-Halim Khaddam intervened 
to me<^te between the two sides that a cease-fue took effect^ 
this finally allowed the terms of a security plan, providing for 
the reorganization of the army and ffie disengagement of the 
rival militias, to be drawn up. An aU-party Military Council, 
consisting of one member from each of the main reli^us groups, 
was established to supervise the reintegration of tihe 37,000- 
strong army and the disengagement of Ibie militias. Brig.-Gen. 
Midhd Awn (a Maronite Chiutian) was made Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces, with a Druze, Mig.-Gen. Nadim 
Hakim, as Chief of Staff. (Hakim died in a helicopter crash in 
August and was replaced by Msg.-Gen. Abu Darg^iam.) A new 
body, the Directorate of Internal Security, was placed imder the 
control of a Shiite general, Uthman IT thTnan . Future ap- 
pointments in the army would be distributed equally between 
Christians and Muslims. 

The security plan was put into operation at the beginning of 
July 1984. Three army brigades began to take control of militia 
positions along the ‘Green Line’ and in the port and airport of 
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Bdirut. The militias had earlier removed their heavy weapomy 
from the area and there was virtually no opposition to the 
implementation of the plan, even from the Phalangist Tnili’Hn 
whi^ had bitterly opposed what it viewed as pro-Syiian, anti- 
Christian devdopments in Lebanese politics. The port air- 
port, closed since February, were reopened in mid-July, 
more crossing points between the east and west of Beirut were 
also cleared. 

However, Muslim and Druze dissatis&ction with the Gov- 
ernment’s lack of progress on constitutional reform, despite the 
Syrian influence on Ftesident Gemays^ led to sporadic figiitiTig 
between rivd Muslim and Christian militias and, occasionally, 
between Shi*a and Sunni Muslims b^onging, respectively, to 
the Amal and Murabitoun militias. Troops of the Lebanese army 
lEailed to gain control of the city, although they reduced fighting 
along the ‘Green Line’. President Gfemayel’s efforts to 
a|preement on constitutional reform, already constrained by 
his fear of ali en a ti ng his Christian supporters, were further 
handicapped by disagreements within the Cabinet Walid Joum- 
blatt maintained a torrent of vituperation against Gemayel, 
in September 1984 vetoed the extension of the security 
along the southern coastal road aTid into the Druze of 

the Chouf mountains, as he r^arded the Lebanese army as 
merely a tool of the Christian Phalangists. 

In September 1984 the Cabinet, which was agreed on the 
principle of increasing the number of members in the National 
Assembly to allow an equal representation for Christisms and 
Muslims, appeared to have approved a total membership of 122 
(from 99) but then frdled to resudi agreement on the number of 
members who would represent the various groups within the 
two migor religious communities. Joseph Hpahim^ who became 
Minister of Posts, Telecommunications, Health and Social 
Affairs in September (succeeding Pierre Gemayel, who had 
died in Auguk), caused further protest hy demanding that 
the Maronite Christians form the largest single group in the 
Assembly. A 4()-memb6r committee, representing MusUms and 
Christians in equal numbers, was appointed to draw up propo- 
sals for political reforms. Ex-President Frai^iya agreed to be 
represented on this committee, thus ending his boycott of the 
Government of National Unity. 

Also in September 1984, Syrian mediation settled a feud 
in the north^ port of TripoH between the pro-Syrian Arab 
Democratic Party (known as the Tied Kni^ts’) and the anti- 
Syrian, Sunni Muslim, Tawheed Islami (the Islamic Uniflcation 
Movement), enabling a security plan to be implemented there. 

In Beirut sporadic violence continued and, at the end of 
October 19^, Walid Joumblatt (who was boycotting Cabinet 
meetings) and Nabih Beni threatened to resign from the Cabi- 
net unless more progress was made on constitutional reform. A 
new security pl^, effectively dictated by Syria, was intro- 
duced at the end of November. It was dedj^ed initially to put 
the whole of Beirut under the control of the Lebanese army, 
and then to extend the Government’s authority north to TripoH, 
south to IsraeH-occupied territory and east to the Chouf moun- 
tains, demonstrating to the Isra^ the abiHty of the Lebanese 
army to maintain securily in the event of an IsraeH withdrawal 
from the south of the country. Joumblatf s Druze mflitia repeat- 
edly objected to the eastward deployment and obstructed the 
implementation of tiie plan. The army moved into TripoH on 21 
December, but a plan for the coast^ areas to the north and 
south of Beirut was not agreed by all parties until 31 December. 
The army was deployed dong the co^ road to southern Leba- 
non in mid-January 1985. 

ISRAEL’S WITHDRAWAL FROM LEBANON 

With the cost of keeping a force in southern Lebanon proving a 
drain on a drastically weakened economy, and with its personnel 
increasingly the target of attacks by Lebanese resistance groups, 
Israel’s ^vemment of national unily, whidi was formed in 
September 1984, pledged itself to a witiidrawal from Lebanon. 
Israel abandoned an unrealistic demand for a simultaneous 
withdrawal of Syrian forces from north-east Lebanon and, in 
November, entered ioto a series of talks at an-Naqoura, in 
southern Lebanon, with representatives of the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment, who participated with 33nian approval Israel’s con- 
cern was that adequate security arrangements should be agre^ 
to prevent the vacated areas from becoming bases for terrorist 


attacks on IsraeH soldiers or territory, while the Lebanese 
Government wished to co-ordinate the withdrawal so as to 
prevent intercommunal fij ^ting (such as occurred in the Chouf 
mountains in September 1983). ^e talks repeatedly foundered 
on the question of which forces should take the place of the 
IsraeH De fence Force (IDF). The Lebanese, influence by Syria, 
wanted UNIFIL to police the border with Israel (as it luul been 
mandated to do in 1978) and t he Le banese army to deploy north 
of the litani river, between UNIFIL and the Syrian army. Israel 
did not consider the Leban ese army to be a credible security 
force, and wanted UNIFIL to deploy north of the Litani with 
the southern Lebanese border patroHed by the IsraeH-backed 
SLA. In the absence of any agreement, l^a^ withdrew from 
talks, and on 14 January 1985 the IsraeH Cabinet voted to take 
unilateral steps towards a complete withdrawal, which was to 
be effected in three phases. The first phase involved the evacu- 
ation of the IDF from the western occupied sector, covering 
about 500 sq km around Sidon, to the Litani river area, around 
Nabatiyah, and was implemented in February 1985. Israel 
was prepa^ to test the competence of the Lebanese army in 
handing over responsibiHty for s ecuri^ in the evacuated area 
to it, operating in tandem with UNIFIL. The Lebanese Govern- 
ment, however, rejected a peace-keei^ role for the UN force, 
and Ihe Lebanese army moved into Sidon in mid-February. 

The second phase of the IsraeH withdrawal, designed to evacu- 
ate the IDF from the occupied central and eastern sector, 
induding the Beka‘a vaHey, to redeploy around Hasbayyah, 
began on 3 March 1985 with no fixed deadline. The process was 
ac^erated during April as the minority Shiite community of 
the south (whidi, antipatiietic towards the FLO, had initiaUy 
welcomed the IDF) now attacked it in retreat, lliis prompted 
the Israelis to pursue an Tron Fist’ poHqy, attaddng Shiite 
villages, killing many inhabitants and detail^ hundreds of 
suspected guerrilla fighters. Instead of abating, the level of 
gumrilla activity against the IDF, orchestrated by the Shiite 
National Resistance Movement, intensified. After the evacu- 
ation of 'tyre, the second phase of the IsraeH withdrawal was 
completed on 29 April The third and final phase, taking the 
IDF behind Israel’s northern border and leaving a buffer zone 
between 10 km and 20 km wide along the border controUed by 
the SL^ was completed on 10 June, three months ahead of 
the original schedule. However, sevend hundred IsraeH troops 
remained inside Lebanon to support the SLA, whose number 
had been depleted since the start of the withdrawal operation 
by desertion and defection to the southern Lebanese resistance 
movement. The role of the SLA was not recognized by the 
Lebanese (jovem m^^ l^yria or Lebanese Muslims, and fidetion 
between it and UNIFIL increased. 

The Isradi invasion succeeded in that (at the cost of 654 
IsraeH Hves) it temj^rarily removed the threat of attack by 
the FLO from witi^ Lebanon (althou^ internal divisions 
contributed equi^ to the diminution of FLO strength) and, by 
a coincidence of interest, the Shiles of southern Lebanon were 
unwilling to aHow the FLO to re-establish a miHtaiy power- 
base in &e region. In the Shiites themselves, thou£^ Israel 
created an enemy across its northern border whidi was more 
firmly entrendi^ and, potentially, more dangerous. In July 
1985, less than one month after Israd completed its withdraw^ 
firom southern Lebanon, l^ym withdrew 10,000-12,000 troops 
from the Beka‘a valley, leaving some 25,000 in position. 

CHRISTIAN REVOLT 

Afrer the initial euphoria of the IsraeH departure firom Sidon in 
February 1985, during the first pb^ of the IDFs withdrawal, 
fighting broke out between Christian Phalangists on one side 
a^ Druze and Shiite miHtias on the other, with the Lebanese 
army manifestly unable to keep the peace. In early March 
President Gemayel had approved a Syrian security pl^ whidi 
had the long-term aim of granting more poHtical and constitu- 
tional power to Lebanon’s Muslim ipijority, and whidi would 
immediately deprive Christian miHtias of revenues from illegal 
ports and the control of a key diedqioint on the road fi:^ 
Beirut to TripoH. Sainir Geagea, a commander in the LF miHtia, 
rebeHed against what he viewed as a capitulation to Syrian and 
Muslim influence, and attracted substantial support ^m units 
of the LF in east Beirut and north of the cai^. Geagea 
demanded the end ofparty control oftheLF and the introduction 
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of a collective leadership for the Phalange. He also requested a 
democratically ^ected council to be established in areas con- 
trolled the LiF, to decide on any political reforms. Geagea 
soon controlled most of the LF in east Beirut, and street battles 
were fou^t between pro- and anti-Gemayd Christian factions. 
At the same time, fighting was renewed between Christian and 
Muslim militias dong the "Green line’ dividing east and west 
Beirut The split in the Christian militia and the partitionist 
sentiments implicit in Geagea’s proposals raised the possibility 
of Syrian military intervention in Beirut, to bolster President 
Gemayel and prevent the first stage in what mi^t prove to 
be the inexor^le sectarian firagmentation of Lebanon (thus 
creating a threat to int^nal stability). However, Gea- 
gea’s revolt ended, as suddenly as it had begun, on 9 May, when 
Elie Hobeika was elected Commander of the LF. He pronounced 
himself ready to open a dialogue with Druze and Shiite leaders, 
acknowledge the role of Syria in creating a stable Lebanon, 
and pledged to evacuate the LF from the laist Christian enclave 
in south^ Lebanon at Jezzine. 

It was to Jezzine that at least 60,000 Christian refugees from 
Sidon had gone to escape the fitting around Sidon. At the end 
of March 1985, units of the rebd Chiikian militia had launched 
an offensive, sdlegedly with Israeli encouragement, against the 
Palestinian zefri^ camp of Ain al-Hilweh (to whi(^ PLO gue]> 
rillas had been returning) and Muslim militiamen and troops 
of the Lebanese army in Muslim suburbs of Sidon. The exodus 
of Christians from Sidon began when, at the end of April, prior 
to the evacuation of the IDF from Jezzine, the LF removed some 
300 men from the area to reinforce Christian forces involved in 
battles witii Mushm nnilitias in Beirut, and the remaining 
Christian militiamen retreated. The retiring IDF were followed 
into the buffer zone along the Lebanese border by 60,000 Chris- 
tians from Jezzine. 

On 10 April 1985 Prime Minister Rashid Karami, angered by 
the Government’s inability to restore peace to Sidon and its 
frdlure to reinforce the beleaguered Lebanese army there, 
announced that he would boycott cabinet meetings until a cease- 
fire was agreed. Then, on 17 April, he announced, but was 
persuaded to withdraw, his resignation after west Beirut had 
been overwhelmed by fighting, instigated by the Shiite Amal 
militia and their Druze allies to cru^ the Sunni Murabitoun 
militia and its Palestinian allies, and to prevent the revival of 
a pro-Arafat PLO force in Beirut 

ATTElilPTED SYRIAN SUPPRESSION OF THE PLO IN 
BEIRUT 

In May and June 1985, through its proxy, the Shiite Amal 
militia, and with the assistance of the largely Shiite Sixth 
Brigade of the Lebanese army, Syria renewed its attempt to 
prevent Yasser Ara&t firom re-establishing a power-base in 
Lebanon. Most of the estimated 5,000 PLO guerrillas who 
returned to Lebanon in anticipation of and after the Israeli 
withdrawal firom the south were thou^t to be loyal to Yasser 
Arafat. The Palestinian refugee camps of Sabra, Chatila and 
Bouij el-Barc(jneh in Beirut were besieged by Amal guerrillas 
(without the assistance of the Druze militia, who helped the 
Palestinians to take in supplies and reinforcements), but they 
failed to gain control of the camps or to quell PLO resistance. 
Furthermore, Palestinians belonging to the Palestine National 
Salvation Front (PNSF) of pro-Syr^ guerrilla organizations 
joined with Arafat supporters in resistu^ the Shiites, many of 
whom were among ihe 640 people kill^ in the fijg^ting. An 
unea^ cease-fire agreement was amuiged in Damascus on 17 
June between Amal and the pro-l^yrian Palestinian element in 
the camps, but it subsequently collapsed repeatedly. 

HUACK CRISIS IN BEIRUT 
On 14 June 1985 two Lebanese Shiite Muslims, reputedly 
members of Hezbollah (the Party of God), hyacked a TWA 
passenger aircraft, with 153 peop^ on board, on a flight fixmi 
Athens to Rome. After twice taking it to Beirut and Algiers, 
and rdeasing more than 100 hosta^, the hijackers landed for 
the third time in Beirut on 16 June. On 17 June Nabih Berri, 
who was mating as spokesman for the hyackers, announced that 
the remaining 42 hosta^, mostly Americans, had been taken 
to secret locations in Bdrut, pending response to the hijackers’ 
demand for the release of 766 Lebame prisoners, mostly Shi - 
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ites, who were being held in Israeli prisons. Israel said that it 
would not release its prisoners unless asked to do so by the US 
Government. The USA dedared that it would not use force to 
secure the release of the hostages, but threatened to impose 
sanctions against LebanorL President Assad of %ria became 
involved in the negotiations for the release of the hostages (now 
reduced to 39 after further releases), throu^ his links with 
Nabih Berri and Amal, and his influence was crucial in securing 
their freedom on 30 June. 

ANOTHER SECURITY PLAN FOR BEIRUT 

Weeks of fighting between Shiite, Sunni and Druze n^tias in 
west Beirut preyed another attempt by Syria to initiate the 
process of political reform. A security plan was introduced in 
July 1985, after 13 spiritual and teinporal leaders of the Leba- 
nese Mushm community had met for talks with Syrian leaders 
in Damascus. Under Ihe terms of the plan, west Beirut was to 
be divided into five security zones, each controlled by its own 
security committee. The Muslim militiaa were asked to leave 
the streets and to dose their offices. The plan was designed to 
lay the basis for its extension to Christian east Beirut, and for 
a renewal of inter-sectarian dialogue on pohtical and constitu- 
tional r^orm, but its implementation was almost immediately 
disrupted by further fighting. 

On 6 August 1985, in the central Lebanese town of Shtoura, 
representatives of most of the religious communities in the 
country (but, crucially, no one of stature representing the Sunni 
population and no Maionite Christians) announced the forma- 
tion of a pro-S^ian national unity front. It had first been 
prodaimed in July, after meetings between the Syrian Vice- 
President, Abd al-Halim Khadd^, the Druze leader, Wahd 
Joumblat^ and tiie leader of Amal, Nabih Berri. The front was 
committed to the end of the dvil war and "to the final liquidation 
of the sectarian regime’ under disproportionate Maronite con- 
trol. In mid-July, meanwhile, the IF settled its differences with 
ex-President Fraz\jiya, President Gemayd’s Christian rival in 
northern Lebanon, in order to oppose any attempt to implement 
political reforms without the consent of the Christian com- 
munity. 

Four weeks of intensive fitting between rival militias in 
Tripoli in September and October 1985 were interpreted as part 
of Syria’s campaign to prevent the re-emergence in Lebanon of 
the pro-Arafat wing of the PLO. The pro-Ai^t, Sunni Muslim 
Tawheed Islami (Islamic Unification Movement) and the pro- 
Syrian, Alawite, Arab Democratic Party fought for control of 
the city and its port, which was allegedly being used to distribute 
armaments and supplies to Arafat loyalists in other parts of the 
country. More than 500 people vrere killed and 500,000 were 
driven from their homes in Tdpoli before a cease-fire was agreed 
in Damascus at the beguming of October, and the Syrian army 
moved into the dty. 

THE ABORTIVE I^TIONAL AGREEMENT 

A month of negotiations between the three main Lebanese 
militias (the Druze forces, Amal and the LF), beginning in 
October 1985, led to the preparation of a draft accord for a 
politico-militai^ settlement of the civil war. Objections by the 
Christians to the curbing of presidential powers and a reduction 
in their political influence delayed approval of the accord, but 
on 28 December it was finally si^ed in Damascus by the three 
militia leaders (Joumblatt, Bern and Hobeika). It provided for 
an immediate cease-fire and for an end to the state of civil war 
within one year; the militias would be disarmed and disbanded, 
and responsibility for security would pass to a reconstituted 
and reli^ously integrated Lebanese army, supported by Syrian 
forces. The accord envisaged the immediate establishment of a 
national coalition goverxunent under a council of six ministers 
representing the main religious sects, for a transitional period 
of three years, after which the confessional system of power- 
sharii^ government would be abolished and a secular admin- 
istration created. A new National Assembly would be elected 
within the three-year p^od to enact tiie necessary legicdation. 
The number of deputies in the new assembly would be increased 
from 99 to 1 98, wi& the total divided equally between Christians 
and Muslima, and an upper house woifid be added to the 
legislature. For the period of transition, a Maronite would 
continue to hold the office of President, but some of hds executive 
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powers would pass to the Prime Minister. The agreement recog- 
nized Lebanon’s communily of interest with l^ 3 nia and envisaged 
a ‘strategic integration’ of the two countries in the fields of 
military relations, foreign policy and security. 

The agremnent seemed to offer some hope fi)r Lebanon, as it 
had been negotiated by the actual combatants in civil war 
and not merely by politicians. However, the Shi’ite Hezbollah 
and the Su nn i Murabitoun militifla were not parties to 
accord, the Christian community was divided over it, it 
made no provision for dealing with the problem of Palestinian 
refugees. Muslim support for the agreement was not vtide- 
spread. ^e Su nni conimunity had been virtually ignored during 
negotiations, and under the agreement the Druzes (althou^ 
Joumblatt had signed it) would be likely to lose their autonomy 
in the Chouf region. Only Amal appeared to be wholly in favour 
of the accord. P^sident Gemayel, who had not been involved in 
drafting the agreement, refused to endorse it, and at ihe end of 
December 1985 clashes erupted in east Beirut between elements 
of the LF who supported the accord and those who resented the 
concessions that had been made on their behalf by Elie tTaKpiTto 
I n January 1986 Hobeika was forced into exile; fiAtnir Gfeagea, 
the LFs Chief of Staff, was elected Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the LF on 24 January, and urged the renegotiation 
of the Damascus accord. This effectively ended all hope that the 
peace agreement vtith the Muslim Tnilitifla could be imple- 
mented. 

President Gemayel, who regained much support Ainnng the 
Christian communily for his opposition to the Damascus accord, 
was blamed for its Mure by Muslim leaders. By January 1986 
the Cabinet had not met for five months, and Mudim ministers 
subsequently refused to have any deali^ with the President 
They rejecM his ^uest for the Damascus agreement to be 
referred to the NatioM Assembly and persisted in attempts to 
engineer his do wnML. Inter-sectarian clashes in Beirut resumed 
in earnest on 22 January. 

THE RESURGENCE OF THE PLO CONTINUES 

In the south of the country Israel was faced with the conse- 
quences of the failure of its invasion. During 1986 rocket attacks 
on Israeli settlements in northern Israel were resumed ly 
Palestinian guerrillas, who had been padually returning to 
the refugee camps around and Sdon a^ the Israeli 
withdrawal in 1985, and had established a number of mobOe 
bases in the south. I&rael responded with air raids on Palestinian 
targets in southern Lebanon, mostly in the Syrian-occupied 
Beka’a valley, during 1986 and 1987. The Amal militia, while 
contributing to the southern Lebanese resistance movement 
within the Israeli-imposed security zone, north of the interna- 
tional border, was more concerned to liberate south Lebanon 
than to carry the strugg^ against Israel into Israel itself. 
It attempted, therefore, to k^p PLO guerrillas and radical 
Lebanese groups as fEtr away finm the zone as possible, in order 
to prevent them i^m launching rocket and mortar attacks 
against Israeli territory or firom infiltrating the zone and then 
Israel itself which might provoke Israeli reprisals inside Leba- 
non. Amal’s controlling infiuence in the south was coming under 
threat from the pro-Iranian Hezbollah, which was attracting 
increasing support Hezbollah intensified resistance to the SLA, 
attacking its positions within the security zone along the border 
with Israel, and fired rocket s into Israel itself Despite the 
backing of Amal, the role ofUNIFlL was cast into doubt by the 
incTflflfling number of dadies between the peace-keeping force 
and the SLA and, in particular, Hezbollah, whicfo viewed 
UNIFIL as an obstacde to the pursuit of war against Israel. In 
May it was reported that the Syrians, ignoring Israeli warnings, 
were constructing fortifications and ^atiTc and gun emplacements 
in the Lake Earoun area, in the southern B^a’a, immediately 
to the north of the SLA-patrolled securi^ zone. 

Fighting between Palestinian guerrillas and ShiTte Amal 
miKfiflTnATi for control of the refugee camps in the south of 
Beirut, whicdi continued sporadically ever since the nominal 
cease-fire of June 1985, erupted into nuijor exch an g es on 19 
May 1986. The refill camps of Sabra, Chatila and Bouij el- 
Bar^'neh were increasin^y under the control of guerrillas loyal 
to Yasser Arafat, who were continuing to return to Lebanon. 
Sunni atiH Druze twiItHab continued to lend discreet support to 
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the Palestinians, Ami there was serious fitting in June between 
Sunni forces and the Syriaii-backed AmaL 

THE SYRIAN ARMY’S RETURN TO BEmUT 
Leaders of the Muslim communities in Lebanon met Syrian 
government ofidcialB in Damascus, and agreed to impose a cease- 
fire around the Beirut refugee camps on 14 June 1986. The 
cease-fire, which succeeded in reducing the fighting to the level 
of sniper exchanges, proved to be the first element in a Syrian- 
sponsored peace plan for Muslim west Beirut. About 1,000 
I^banese troops were depbyed in west Beirut at the end of 
J une. The Amal, Druze and Sunni militias were ordered to cdose 
their offices and to remain off the streets. Crucial to their co- 
operation vras the appearance in Beirut, for the first time since 
1982, of uniformed Syrian soldiers (several hundred of them), 
supported by members of the Syrian Muhabarat (security aer- 
vice) under the command of Brig.-Gen. Ghazi Eena‘an. The 
security plan vras temporarily successful in its limited objective 
of curbing the activities of militias in west Beirut, but the plan 
(and active involvement in it) was stron^y opposed 

in Christian east Beirut, and only in August, afow lengthy 
n^tiations with Amal and He^Uah, was it tentatively 
extended to the predominantly Shiite southern suburbs, which 
contained the mcgoiity of the oily’s Palestinian refugees. The 
Syrian presence Med to end fighting across the ‘Gr^ Line’, 
or to prevent a wave of car bombings and abductions of Western- 
ers by extremist Islamist groups. 

On 19 August 1986 the Prime Minister, Rashid Earami, urged 
the resumption of peace talks between the various Lebanbe 
communities, and on 2 September, after a meeting of Govern- 
ment lifinisters (excluding "President Gemayel), a new truce 
(reportedly the 191st since the dvil war broke out in April 1975) 
was agreed. At the same time, the drafting of a national charter, 
Aiming to end the civil war and to reform the confossional 
system of political representation, was to be put in train. 

THE WAR OF THE GAMPS 

Resistance to the re-emergence of the pro-Arafoit PLO in Leba- 
non spread firom Beirut to &e Palestinian refugee camps around 
Tyre and Sidon at the beginning of October 1986. Amal forces 
b^ieged Rashidiyah camp, to the south of Tyre, and the camps 
at Miyeh Miyeh and Ain sd-Hilweh, outside Sidon, cutting off 
access to food and medical supplies. According to the Palestine 
Red Crescent relief organization, 1,924 Pal^tinians died in 
the Beirut camps between Novemb^ 1986 and the folbwing 
February. In February 1987, after the pli^^t of the Palestinians 
in Beirut, and Sidon had attracted worldwide sympathy, 
Amal agi^ to allow supplies into Bouij el-BarcgiM and to 
permit women from Rashidiyah to leave Ihe camp to buy foocL 
3yria reportedly asked Amal to abandon the siege of the camps 
but the respite for the inhabitants of Bouij el-Barejneh and 
Rashidiyah proved to be brief^ and the siege of the other camps 
remain^ strictly in force. 

PAXSYRIANA 

In February 1987 fierce fighting took place in west Beirut 
between Amal forces and an allia^e of the Druze, Murabitoun 
and Communist Party militias. Muslim leaders appealed for 
l^yria to intervene to restore order, and, vdth the consent of 
Earami, Berri and Joumblatt, about 4,000 Syrian troops were 
deployed in west Beirut on 22 February. The Syrian force (which 
was soon increased to some 7,500 troops) succeed in enforcing 
a cease-fire in the central and northern districts of west Beirut, 
but, once again, its leaders hesitated to attempt to extend its 
control to predominantly Shiite southern suhuiHbs, whidi 
Syrian-backed Lebanese securily forces had Med to secure in 
July 1986 when Syrian troops fii^ re-entered Beirut President 
Gemayel initially opposed the latest deplo^ent of Syrian troops 
in Beirut as being Imconstitutional’, but in March he welcom^ 
several clauses in a Syrian-sponsored agreement on political 
reform, whidi had been approved by Lebanese Muslim leaders 
and which vrould give Lebimon’s Muslim miqorily a greater role 
in the government of the country and reduce the powers of the 
Christian President 

On 24 February 1987 Syrian troops moved into areas of west 
Beirut occupied by Hezbollah TnilitiATnAn^ kining 23 of them, 
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but did not venture into the southern suburbs where Hezbollah 
had its greatest influence. On the following day Syria claimed 
that ^ 75 militia offices in west Beirut had b^ closed. The 
remaining Hezbollah fighters in west Beirut moved to the 
southern suburbs, while hundreds of Amal militiamen left 
Beirut to pursue the stmgi^e against Israel in the south of 
Lebanon. 

A Syrian-supervised cease-fire at all the embattled Pales- 
tinian refugee camps in Beirut be^ on 6 April 1987, and the 
siege of Chatila and Bouij el-Barajneh was suspended to allow 
supplies to be taken into the camps. The cease-fire agreement 
was negotiated by representatives of Syria, Amal and the pro- 
Syrian FNSF, who had made common cause with pro-Arafat 
PLO members to defend the camps. However, in Sidon, outside 
effective Syrian jurisdiction, renewed fighting broke out between 
Amal and meiobers of the PLO loyal to Yasser Arafat. Amal 
maintained that it would only agree fully to end the siege of the 
camps if Arafat loyalists withdrew from viUages ne ar Sidon that 
they had captured from Amal in October and November 1986. 
Some 150 Syrian troops were deployed around Sidon in mid- 
ApriL 

Prime Minister Earami announced his Government’s resigna- 
tion on 4 May 1987, following the failure of the Cabinet (which 
had recently held its first meeting for seven months) to agree 
on a course of action to alleviate Lebanon’s acute economic 
problems. President Gemayel rejected Karami’s resignation 
(althou^ Earami, who had refused to have any dealingB with 
President Gemayel since January 1986, did not formally submit 
it), and it seemed that he would remain in office until a suitable 
(Le. Sunni) replacement could be found. On 1 June, however, 
Earami was killed when a bomb exploded in the helicopter in 
which he was travelling. President Gemayel appointed the 
Minister of Labour, Education, and Fine Arts, Dr Selim al-Hoss, 
as acting Prime Minister. It was not clear who was responsible 
for Earami’s assassination, though the Christian section of the 
divided Lebanese army and the Christian LF were considered 
by the Muslim community to be the leading suspects. Earami, 
a Sunni Muslim, had bem a firm ally of Syria and had been 
instrumental in the deployment of Syrian troops in Beirut in 
February. On 5 June Hussain al-Hussaini, the Shiite President 
of the National ^sembly, resigned, alleging that President 
Gemayel was trying to conceal the truth about the circum- 
stances, and authors, of Earami’s death. Muslim leaders de- 
manded a full investi^tion into the assassination. 

On 21 May 1987 the National Assembly had voted to abrogate 
the agreement, signed by Lebanon and Yasser Arafat (for the 
PLO) m Cairo in 1969, that defined and regulated the PLO’s 
activities and legitimized its presence in Lebanon. The annul- 
ment cancelled any theoretical right of the PLO to official 
Lebanese protection while it operated in Lebanon. In practice 
any such protection had long b^ withheld or had been imprac- 
ticable. The abrogation of the Cairo accord was strongly sus- 
pected of being S^yrian-inspired, coming, as it did, in the wake 
of the reunification of the PLO under Arafat’s leadership at the 
18th session of the Palestine National Council in Algiers in 
April, which had deprived the Syrian-sponsored PNSF of the 
support of the largest groups that had rebelled against Arafat 
in 1983. Although the divided Lebanese security forces were 
incapable of enforcing a withdrawal of PLO forces tom Lebanon, 
in Ihie with the abrogation of the Cairo accord, Syria, whidi 
had effectively assumed responsibility for security in Beirut, 
through its own forces and those of Amal wcus certainly in a 
position to attempt to do so. Such a policy would be merely 
a logical continuation of ^ria’s attempt to prevent the re- 
establishment of the PLO in Lebanon, and one which Syria 
could claim was sanctioned by the Lebanese National Assembly. 
(The Assembly also finally and formally cancelled the peace 
treaty of 17 May 1983 between Lebanon and Israel, abrogated 
by President Gemayel in March 1984 but on which the Assembly 
had never voted.) 

Although the most intense fi ghting between Amal and PLO 
guerriUas had ended, and the removal of the blockade of the 
Palesti ni a n refugee camps had been proclaimed in April 1987, 
the camps remained effectivehr under siege, apparently under 
the supervision of l^yrian troops, and frreedom of movement in 
and out of them was confined to women and children. On 11 
September an agreement was announced between Amal (as part 
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of the largely Muslim Unification and Liberation Front, which 
had been formed under Syrian auspices in July, and also 
included Walid Joumblatfs mainly Druze Parti sodaliste pro- 
gressiste— PSP) and Ihe PLO in the camps, purportedly ending 
&e Var of the camps’, in which more thw 2,500 i^ple had 
died. The agreement provided for the endii^ of the siege of the 
camps and for the withdrawal of Palestinian fighters tom 
strategic positions outside the Ain al-Hilweh refugee camp, east 
of Sidon. However, neither measure was implemented, and in 
October differences over the withdrawal of some 5,000-8,000 
Palestinian guerrillas led to renewed fighting around the dis- 
puted positions to the east of Sidon. On 16 January 1988, 
avoweffiy as a gesture of support for the uprising by Palestinians 
resident in Israeli-occupi^ territories, which had begun in 
December 1987, Nabih Berri, the leader of Amal, announced 
the ending of l^e siege of the Palestinian refugee camps in 
Beirut and southern Lebanon: Amal filters and soldiers tom 
the predominantly ShiTte Sixth Brigade of the Lebanese army 
with^w their positions around Bouij el-Barigneh and Chatila 
camps, to be replaced by Syrian troops, and the 14-month siege 
of Ra^diyah camp, near T^, was ended. However, PI^ 
guerillas loyal to Yasser Arafat still refused to withdraw tom 
their positions overlooking Ain al-Hilweh camp near Sidon, 
disrupting the withdrawal of Amal tom around Rashidiyah. 

AMAL AND HEZBOLLAH CLASH 

In cpncal terms, it was politically inexpedient for Syria to 
continue to employ its prox^, Amal, in its attempt to suppress 
the PLO in Lebanon, at a time when the Palestinian uprising 
in the Israeli-occupied territories was attracting the sympathy 
of the world (in particular, the Arab world) to the plight of the 
Palestinians. By suspending Amal’s campaign against the pro- 
Arafat PLO, Nabih Beori’s forces could be deployed against the 
Hezbollah, whose ultimate aim was to establish an Talamir state 
in Lebanon on the Iranian model and whose strength was 
viewed by Syria as a threat to its own ambitions to control 
Lebanon. Ai^’s attacks were initially directed against Hez- 
bollah bases in southern Lebanon, and clashes (the first military 
contontation between the two groups) occurred at the end of 
March in the Nabatiyah area. On 9 i^ril 1988 Amal claimed to 
have captured Hezbollah’s last stronghold in the south, at 
Siddiqin, while Iranian Revolutionary Guards stationed at Shar- 
giyah and Jibshit had been ordered to leave the area. 

In Beirut, Syria had demonstrated its opposition to hostage- 
taking by preventing a Euwaiti Boeing 747, which had been 
hqacked by Islamic fundamentalists (alleged to be Lebanese), 
tom landing at the city’s airport in early ^ril 1988. On 5 May 
fitting broke out between the Amal and Hezbollah Tniiitiafl 
(&e latter supported by Iranian Revolutionary Guards) in the 
southern suburbs of Beirut. Attempts to impose a cease-fire 
through Irania n and Syrian mediation failed, and Syrian troops 
becaxne involved in the fighting on 13 May, when HezbolM 
guerrillas, who had wrested control of about 90% of the southern 
suburbs tom Amal, briefly advanced into a Syrian-controlled 
area of west Beirut. On 15 May Syrian troops endr de d the 
southern suburbs, while intensive negotiations took place 
between Syria and Iran. On 27 May several hundred Syrian 
troops moved into the southern suburbs of Beirut to enforce a 
cease-fire agreement reached by Syria, Iran atiH their Tnilitin 
proxies on the previous day. When the Syrian deployment was 
complete, Amal and Hezbollah were to dose down their military 
op^tions in all parts of the southern suburbs, except in areas 
aborning the *Green line’, where they would continue to be 
allowed to post their men. On 3 June, in accordance with the 
agreement, Nabih Berri announced the disbandment of the 
A ma l m i hti a in Beirut and the Beka*a valley (areas under 
Syrian control) and all other areas of the country except the 
south (which was not controlled Syrian troops). 

ARAFAT LOYALISTS DRIVEN OUT OP BEIRUT 

At the end of April 1988, following a partial reconciliation 
betw^ Yasser Arafat and President Assad of Syria, Arafat 
loyalists in the Palestinian refugee camps of Chatila Bouij 
el-Barcgneh, attempted to drive out the fighters belonging to 
the Syrian-backed ^up, Fatah IntifiEuia (Fatah Uprising) of 
^u Musa* The Syrian ti^ps who had surrounded the camps 
in April 1987 did not attempt to intervene in the fighting 
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but, with. Amal (Syria’s other surrogate in Lebanon’s factional 
conflict) otherwise occupied, they allowed reinforcements to 
reach the rebel Fatah group. On 27 June 1988 the Arafat 
loyalists in Chatila were overrun and surrendered to the forces 
of Abu Musa, The following day Syria granted 100 PLO guer- 
rillas safe passage from Chatila to the Palestinian camp at Ain 
al-Hilweh, near Sidon, although their entry into the camp 
was allowed by the local Sunni Mnglim militift (the Popular 
Liberation Army, led by Mustafa Saad) only after the personal 
intervention of the Libyan leader, Col ^ddafi. On 7 July Bouij 
el-Barajneh, Yasser Arafefs la^ stron^old in Beirut, was 
captured by the forces of Abu Musa, and 120 Arafat Ipyaliks 
were evacuated to Ain al-Hilweh. 

LEBANON FAILS TO ELECT ANEW PRESIDENT 

President Gemayel’s term of office was due to e^^ire on 23 
September 1988, and the National Assembly was required to 
elect a new President before that date. As the election 
approa^ed, political manoeuvring began in an attempt to And 
a candidate for the post (under the confessional tradition a 
Maronite Christian) who would be acceptable to both Christians 
and Muslims. The question was complicated divisions within 
the Maronite community and the unwillbgness of most Chris- 
tians to accept a candidate who was thou^t to represent the 
interests of Syria. Discussions between Syrian representatives 
and the US Under-Secretazy of State for Near East Affisdrs, 
Richard Mi^hy, seeking a suitable candidate, failed to produce 
a compromise choice. 

By mid-August 1988 more than two dozen candidates for 
the presidency had declared themselves, but the three msAr\ 
contenders were: Gen. Michd Awn, the Commander-m-Chief of 
the Lebanese amy; ^ymond Eddd, the leader of the Maronite 
Bloc national libanais, who had be^ in ^dle in France since 
1976; and former President Sula^man Frapjiya. The latter did 
not announce his candid^ until 16 August 1988, two days 
before the date of the decdon, and the news immedis^y unit^ 
President Gemayel and Samir Geagea, the command^ of the 
LF, who opposed Fraiqiya’s candidature on the grounds that he 
represented Syz^ interests. (It was Fraidiya who, as President, 
had invited ^yzia to intervene imlitazily in Lebanon to end the 
civil war in 1976.) President Gemayel and Geagea ass^ied that 
they would do everything legally in their power to prevent 
Fri^iya from being electei The reaction of Walid Joumblatt, 
the Di^ leader, was to withdraw the presidential candidate 
of his own PSP and to support Fraqjiya’s candidacy. 

Votes for the presidency were to be cast in two ballots. To be 
elected, the successful candidate had to receive a majorily vote 
of two-thirds of the members of the National Assembly in the 
flrst ballot and a simple ^'ority in the second. Prior to the 
session at which the Section was to be held, a quorum of the 
Assembly was deemed by its President, Hussain al-Hussaini, 
to be 51, or two-thirds of the surviving 76 members of the 
original 99-member National Assembly (whose mandate had 
be^ repeatedly renewed since 1972, owing to the impossibilily 
of holdi^ parliamentary elections). In the event, only 38 mem- 
bers (10 of the 41 Christian deputies and 28 of the 35 Muslim 
deputies) attended the session on 18 August 1988 at the tem- 
porazy parUaznentaiy premises on the Klreen line’; al-Hussaini 
thus declared the session to be inquorate, and the election was 
postponed. (It was strong alleged that several of the Chzistian 
abscmtees ^d beem intimidat^ threatened or forcibly pre- 
vented from attending the election by the Chzistian LF and 
soldiers under the command of GexL while it was thou^t 

that the frdlure of some Muslim deputies to arrive was due to 
the pereimial difficulty of travelling across factional boundaries 
inBrirut) 

On 2 September 1988 the acting Prime Minister, Dr Selim 
al-Hoss, withdrew the Govenunenf s resignation which had 
been tendered by the late Raridd EarazniinMay 1987. President 
Gemayel daimed that al-Hoss’s action was unconstitutional, 
inftigting that his Government held office only in a caretaker 
capacity. Consultations between Syria and frxe USA resumed 
during September 1988 in an attempt to agree upon a compro- 
mise presidential cazididate who mi^t be acceptable to the 
migority in Lebanon. It was reported that thqy had agreed to 
support the candidacy of Mild^ ad-Daher, a parliamentaiy 
deputy, but Christian army and LF leaders repeated their 


rejection of any candidate imposed upon Lebanon by foreign 
powers. A second attempt at a presidential election was sched- 
uled for 22 September but, again, the session of t^ National 
Assembly frdled to achieve a quorum. Only 14 deputies gathered 
ffir the vote in the old parliament building in west Bei^t 
Christian deputies assembled, instea^ at a rilla in east Beirut 
to repeat their opposition to a Slyri^-imposed presidential 
candidate (Le. Mikhail ad-Daher) and to the siting of the venue 
for the election in Slyzian-controlled, Muslim west Beirut. 

President Gemay^’s term of ofiflce expired at midnight on 22 
September 1988, and, only minutes before, in accordance with 
his constitutional pri^ege, he appointed a six-member interim 
military Government, composed of three Clhristian and three 
Muslim officers, led Gen. Aym, to rule until a new President 
was dected. His choice of a mflitaiy government was made after 
Muslim politicians had refused to participate in an interim 
civilian government whidi was to be headed, contrary to the 
National Covenant of 1943 (which divided power between the 
Christian and Muslim communities), a A&ronite Prime Min- 
ister, Pierre Hdou, instead of by a Sunni Muslim. The three 
nominated Muslim officers refused to accept their posts in the 
interim military administration (whidi were assumed by the 
remaining Christian ministers on 4 October 1988), while the 
two Christian members of the Government of Dr Selim al-Hoss 
(Joseph Hashim and Victor Qasir) surrendered their posts in 
recognition of the authority of the interim military administra- 
tion. Dr al-Hoss appointed a Greek Orthodox Christian, 
Abdullah ar-Rassi, as Deputy Prime Minister on 24 September. 

Lebanon was plunged into a constitutional crisis, with two 
governments (one Cl^tian, in east Beirut, and one predomi- 
nantly Muslim, in west Beirat) ftlaitning l^tiznacy. Slyria, for 
its part, refused to recognize the interim militaiy Government. 
Concern over the staMIity of Lebanon’s centi^ institutions 
increased in October 1988, when the National Assembly failed 
to elect a successor to Hussain al-Hussaini, or to renew his 
one-year mandate. Meanwhile, eaxii of the two governments 
claiming legitimacy warned the other not to encroadi upon its 
jurisdiction. The authority of Gen. Awn’s militazy administra- 
tion was regarded as having been strengthened when (]foagea’s 
LF seized control of Gema^’s base in the Metn region, north 
of Beirut, in early October. Of Lebanon’s central institutions, 
only the central bank remained intact, and it continued to make 
funds available to both governments for basic supplies of food 
and fuel. 

In November 1988 Gen. Awn was dismissed as Commander- 
in-Chief of the army by Adel Osseiran, the Minister of Defence 
in Dr Selim al-Hoss’s Government. However, since Awn retaizied 
the loyalty of large sections of the militaiy, he remained its de 
facto leader. Fighting broke out in southern Beirut between 
rival Shih groups of&e Syrian-supported Ainal in that mont^ 
and between Amal and the Iraiiian-sponsored Hezbollah in 
January 1989. In the latter instance the two militias were 
reported to have agreed to a cease-fire on 30 January. In 
February a mcgor confirontation occurred between the LF and 
the Lebwese army, when Gotl Awn attempted to restore the 
Government’s authority over the illegal, niilitia-contrblled ports. 
While neither side achieved a decisive victoiy, the authority of 
the Lebanese army, vdiich had been steadily eroded, was re- 
stored as a result of the clashes. The balance of power in Beirut 
was perceived as gradually altering, and there were hopes that 
the success of the Lebanese army in its encounters witii the LF 
would lead to the reunification of Beirut. 

AWN^ ATTEMPT TO EXPEL SYRIAN FORCES FROM 
LEBANON 

In March 1989, however, the most violent claves for two years 
erupted in Beirut between Christian and Muslim forces posi- 
tioi^ on either side of the Xxreea line’. While the imme^te 
cause of the fifi^ting was the blockade of filial ports in west 
and south Beirut by Christian forces, it was Gen. Awn’s declared 
intention to take all measures for the immediate expulsion of 
Syrian forces from LebanozL On 29 March a cease-fira, agreed 
in response to an appeal from a six-member Arab L^igue 
committee on Lebanon, was declared. However, exxfoangee of 
artillery fire resumed within a matter of hours. 

Throu^out most of April 1989 Awn’s forces and Syrian troops 
exdiang^ artillery fire on an almost daily basis, and by the 
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end of the month almost 300 people had been killed. On 19 
April, despite Awn’s claim that he had a popular mandate to 
pursue the expulsion of Syrian forces from Lebanon, 23 Chris- 
tian members of the National Assembly demanded an immedi- 
ate ce£ue-fire and appealed to the Arab League , the UN and the 
EC to intervene to ^ the fitting. In late April, following an 
emergency meeting of Arab League Ministers of Foreign Afhirs, 
further proposals for a comprehensive peace plan were 
announced, recommendii^ a cease-fire, under the supervision 
of an Arab cease-fire monitoring force. The cease-fire took efifect 
on 28 April, but renewed ezchmiges of fire were reported on 
30 April. 

RENEWED DIPLOMATIC INITIATIVES AS TEDB 
CONFLICT ESCALATES 

Further fi^t^ between Christian and Muslim forces erupted 
at the beginning of 1989, and on 3 May a ddiegation finm 
the Arab League (consisting of the League’s As^tant Seoretaxy- 
General, Lakhdar al-Ibrahimi, and the Kuwaiti ambassa^r to 
i^nia, Ahmed Abd al-Aziz Jassem) arrived in Beirut with the 
aim of enforcing the 28 April cease-fire and to arrange for the 
arrival of an Arab monitoring force. The ddegation met the 
leaders of the rival Lebanese Governments, who were reported 
to have consented to the vTithdrawal of all land, sea and air 
block^es. Following a further outbreak of fi ghtiiig , an urgent 
meeting was held between the Arab League delegation, the 
Syrian Government and the leaders of the rival Lebanese Gov- 
ernments. On 11 May it was announced that a farther cease- 
fire had been agreed, but this collapsed on the same day. 

At an emergency summit meeting of Arab leaders, held in 
Casablanca, Morocco, between 23 M^ and 26 May 1989 (subse- 
quently extended by two days in order to achieve a m^ed 
position on the Lebanese question), a tripartite Arab Committee, 
consisting of King Hassan of Morocco, K^ Fahd of Saudi Arabia 
and President Chadli of Algeria, was formed to supplement the 
efforts of the Arab League Committee on Lebanon. Its flima 
were; to implement a cease-fire agreement in Lebanon within 
six months; to install an Arab observer force to supervise the 
cease-fire; and to act as an intermediary between the conflicting 
forces in Lebanon in order to facilitate an agreement on the 
question of political reform and the election of a new President 
However, nmy observers doubted that the newly-formed Com- 
mittee, preside over by King Hassan, could achieve these aims, 
not least because there had been no indication at ^e summit 
meeting in Casablanca of any willingness on the part of either 
33nia or Iraq to resolve their conflicting interests in Lebanon. 
Since the cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq War of August 1988, 
the traditional enmily between Iraq and Syria (which 
intensified as a result of Syna’s support for Iran during the 
wp) had increasingly found expression by proxy in the conflict 
within Lebanon. ^ mid-1989, as Gen. Awn pursued his cam- 
paign to e:]q>el Syrian forces fix>m Lebanon, Irc^ had become the 
principal supplier of weapons to the Lebanese army. 

As in its attempt to persuade other Ajrefo leaders to condemn 
Syria’s role in Lebanon, Iraq was unsuccescfril in its demand, 
made at the Casablanca summit, for the withdrawal of Syrian 
troops fix>m Lebanon. Other Aj^ leaders, while reportedly 
willhig to condemn Slyria’s Negative’ role in Lebanon in private, 
were b^eved to fear Iraqi ambitions and to have sought to 
m a intain a balance between Iraq and Syria. Egypt, Iraq, Jordan 
and the PLO all supported a propos^ for the withdrawal of 
Syrian troops firom Lebanon and for their replacement by an 
Arab peace-keeping force, but the plan was abandoned, in re- 
sponse to Syrian opposition. 

At the banning of June 1989 the Tripartite Arab Committee 
on Lebanon issued a renewed appeal for a cease-fire, but further 
ex c han j ges of artillery fire took place the following day. At the 
same time King Hassan, King Fahd and President Cha^ were 
re]MrM to ^ve instructed their Ministers of Foreign Affidrs 
to oegin the implementation of a ^lan of action’ for Lebanon. On 
10 Jime the thi^ ministers trav^ed to Damascus, delivering to 
President Assad a letter from Ihe Tripartite Arab Committee 
and recmving assurances from President Assad of Syria’s will- 
ingness to co-operate with the Committee. lAk'hHflr al-Ibrahimi 
™ad® further attempts to mediate between the opposed 
parties in Lebanon, holding talks with both President Assad 
and (3en. Awn. By mid-June, however, it had not been possible 
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to reach an agreement regardingthe composition of the proposed 
Arab cease-fire monitoring committee. 

On 28 June 1989 the Tripartite Committee renewed its appeal 
for a cease-fire and announced details of its peace plan for 
Lebanon. The new plan propc^ed a cease-fire, the removal c^ 
blockades of Muslim and Christian ports in Lebanon and the 
opening of roads between east and west Beirut prior to a meeting 
of the Lebanese National Assembly in an unspecified foreign 
country. The last component of the new plan for peace was 
immecfiately rejected by Gen. Awn, however, on the grounds 
that such a meeting would ‘contracfict the principles of sov6i> 
eignty and national unily’. Despite the appeal for a cease-fire, 
exchanges of artillery fire continuecL 

Evidence of Soviet support for the new peace plan emerged 
in early July 1989, when Aleksandr Bessmertnykh, the USSl’s 
First Depuly Mmister of Foreign Affairs, travelled to Damascus 
with a messa^ to President Assad fifom President Mikhail 
Gorbachev, which reportedly appealed for an end to the fighting 
in Beirut. Iraq had previoui^ responded to a similar communi- 
cation by stating t^t it was prepared to halt all supplies of 
armaments to G^ Awn’s forces. However, while some observers 
optimistically attached their hopes for the salvation of Lebanon 
to the USSR, the extent of Soviet influence on Syria, as its 
principal supplier of arms, was limited. Despite the prolonged 
ferocity of the hostilities since March, it had long been inconceiv- 
able that either of the ’superpowers’ would commit itself to the 
resolution of the Lebanese conflict. On 31 July the Itipartite 
Committee abruptly suspended its work and blamed Syrian 
intransigence for the lack of progress on the Lebanese questioiL 
The Committee issued a communique accusing Syria of having 
a concept of Lebanese sovereignty that was inconsistent with 
the independence of Lebanon. 

By August 1989 more than 600 people had been killed since 
Gen. Awn had begun his attempt to expel Syrian forces from 
Lebanon. In mid-August France dispatdied senior government 
emvoys to Middle Eastern capitals in a new diplomatic initiative 
to h£dt the fitting. Since the escalation of hostilities in Mar^ 
loanee had evacuated baifly-wounded victims fix)m both Chris- 
tian and Muslim communities and had urged its partners in the 
EC to join forces in an urgent humanitarian mission. Because a 
substantial number of Lebanese Christians exyoyed dual 
French-Lebanese nationality, the French Government was freed 
with increasing domestic pressure to send such a missioiL 
However, the suspicions of Muslim Lebanese regarding France’s 
true intentions, and its possible fixture extension of military 
support to Gen. Awn’s forces, were only partially allayed by the 
Fr^ch policy of providing aid to both Muslim and Chrikian 
communities. The new French diplomatic moves were made in 
response to a further, dramatic escalation of the figTiting in 
Beirut. On 13 August l^yrian forces made their first attempt 
for more than 14 years to penetrate Christian-held territory, 
laundiing an attack on the town of Souk el-Gharb. This assault, 
combined with increased artillery bombardments of east Beirut, 
was regarded as an attempt by Slyria to compensate, by military 
m e ans, for its increasing (fiplomatic isolation: at the end of July 
the Arab League had formally referred to S 3 nia as the principal 
obstacle to a settlement in Lebanon, while the USA con- 
demned Syria’s renewed use of heavy-calibre weapons in Beirut. 
Ssuia, however, claimed that Gen. Awn bore fiiU responsibility 
for the escalation of hostilities since he had earl ie r rejected an 
offer of a cease-fire by Lebanese militia g allied to Syria. 

The French diplomatic initiative was stroni^y by 

the Iranian-bad^ Hezbollah TnilitiHj which described it as a 
French ’military adventure’ to assist Gen. Awn. While France 
^phasized repeatedly that it was not considering any military 
intervention in Lebanon, the Beirut-based Revolutionary Jus- 
tice OrgEUiization wam^ that sudi intervention by French 
forces (ei^t French naval vessels had been dispatched towards 
Lebanon by 22 August 1989, in anticipation of a renewed 
onslau^t against Christian-held positions in Beirut) vreuld 
rebound upon US hostages held in Beirut. 

On 16 August 1989 the UN Secretary-General, Javier Pdrez 
de CudUar, summoned an emergenpy meeting of the Security 
Comicil to discuss means of achieving a cease-fire in Lebanon. 
This meeting, convened under emergency powers of the Secre- 
tary-General which had been invoked on only two previous 
oc^c^ions, followed reports that both Ss^rian- and Iranian-backed 
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iriilitiflfl in Beirut were preparing to join regular Slyrian forces 
to defeat the Lebanese army. 

In late August 1989 fb:ench diplomatic pressure was reported 
to have led to an ofiEer by Gen. Awn to meet his Muslim rivals 
at a inference, with no reference to his previous condition that 
political reform in Lebanon could be discussed only after Sy rian 
forces had withdrawn from the country. On 27 August a French 
peace plan for Lebanon was formally presented to Syria’s Min- 
ister of Foreign Affeirs, Farouk ash-Shara’, by the Director- 
General of the French Ministry of Foreign Affeirs, Fran 9 ois 
Scheer. The plan proposed: a cease-fire; a halt to deliveries of 
armaments to either side involved in the conflict; the introduc- 
tion of political reforms to end the predominance of the Chris- 
tians in Lebanon; and the phased withdrawal of foreign forces 
from Lebanon, beginning with the withdrawal of Syrian forces 
from west Beirut While there was no immediate re- 

sponse to these proposals by Gen, Awn’s Government Christian 
Lebanese sources in Beirut dismissed the proposals as Byrian- 
inspired’ and as seeking to distract the intematianal community 
from the primary issue of eTiding the siege of east Beirut 

On 7 Septemb^ 1989, following allegations by the USA that 
its ambassador to Lebanon, John McCarthy, and his staff had 
been threatened with ‘Christian terrorism’, the USA nr\r\fmnnt^ 
its decision to evacuate its ambassador to Cyprus and close its 
embassy in Beirut (The US embassy ^d be^ under a peaceful 
siege of civilians demonstrating in favour of increased US in- 
volvement in resolving the problems of Lebanon.) Prior to the 
embassy’s closure, meetings between US diplomats and the 
head of the LF, Samir Geagea, had prompted accusations hy 
Gen. Awn that the USA was seeing to divide Lebanese Chris- 
tians as a prelude to concluding an agreement with Syria to 
end the fi^^ting in Lebanon. The withdrawal of US diplomatic 
representation was regarded as signalling the foilure of Gen. 
Awn’s attempt to ‘intemationalize’ the Lebanese conflict and to 
win Western support to expel l^yr^ forces. 

On 18 September 1989 the Tripartite Arab Committee on 
Lebanon resumed its efforts to bring peace to Lebanon, following 
a meeting in Tripoli, Libya, at £e begmning of ^ptember 
between President Assad ^ President Chadli, at whi^ Assad 
agreed to have the Syrian presence in Lebanon debated. The 
Committee appealed for an ‘immediate and comprehensive 
cease-flre’. A new peace plan was announced, under the terms 
of which a Lebanese security committee was to be established 
(under the auspices of the Assistant Secretary-General of the 
Arab League) to supervise the cease-fibre. The new plan envis- 
aged the removal of the Syrian naval blockade of Beirut’s 
Christian enclave, while the committee would retain the ri^t 
to inspect any ship reported to be canying arms. At the same 
time, Beirut’s international aiiport was to be reopened. Finally, 
the plan envisaged a meeti^ of the Lebanese Nationsd 
Assembly to discuss a ‘charter of national reconciliation’ drafted 
by &e Tripartite Arab Committee. Members of the National 
Assembly were to assemble on 30 September at a venue to be 
announce. Unlike the Committee’s previous plan for peace in 
Lebanon, the new plan made no appeal for tl^ withdrawal of 
Syrian troops, and was thus welcoii^ by the Syriw Govern- 
ment Gen. Awn rejected the proposal for an exclusively Leba- 
nese security conunittee, arguing that, since Syrian forces were 
directly involved in the conflict, Syria should represented on 
any committee established to supervise a cease-fira. However, 
due to his diplomatic isolation (the charter was supported by 
the USA, the USSR, the United Kingdom, France and almost 
every Arab nation), Awn subsequently relented. The cease-fire 
accordin^y took effect from 23 September. 

THE TAIF AGREEMENT 

At the end of Septenober the Lebanese National Assembly met 
in Ta’i^ Saudi Ai^ia, to discuss the (barter of national reconcili- 
ation. The session was attended by 31 Christian deputies and 
31 Muslim deputies. (Of the 99 deputies elected in May 1972, 
only 73 still surviveiL) At a further meeting on 22 Octob^ 1989, 
the charter of national reconciliation was endorsed by 58 of the 
62 deputies attending the session. Subsecpient to its firat being 
announced, the charter had been amended at informal sessions 
of the National Assembly. However, the section dealing with 
Sjyria’s role in Lebanon was the rekilt of a prior agreement 
between the Tripartite Committee and ^yria, and Lebanese 


deputies were prohibited from altering it With regard to politi- 
cal reform, the charter now provided for the transfer of exeoitive 
power firom the presidency to a cabinet, with portfolios divided 
e<]ually Christian and Muslim ministers. The appoint- 

ment of the Prime Minister would remain the prerogative of 
the President to be exercised in consultation with the members 
and Presidmit of the National Assembly. The garter filler 
provided for an increase in the number of seats in the National 
Assembly, from 99 to 108, to be divided equally among Christian 
and Mu^im deputies. A further provision was the implementa- 
tion of two security plans in Lebanon, one vrithin six months 
and the other within 24 months. Following the endorsement of 
the (barter, the election of a President and the formation of a 
new government, all Lebanese and non-Lebanese militias were 
to be disbanded within six months, while the internal security 
forces were to be strmigthened For a maximum period of two 
years the l^yz^ army would then assist the new goverzunent 
in implementing the security plaiL 

The endorsement of the charter of national reconciliation (the 
Ta’if agreement) the National Assembly was immediately 
denounced by Gen. Awn as a betrayal of Lebanese sovereignty. 
Prior to their departure for Talf, Christian deputies to the 
Assembly had reportedly assured Gen. Awn that they would 
permit concessions on the question of political reform only in 
exchange for a full withdrawal of l^yrian forces firom Lebanon. 
While ffiere was some support for Gen. Awn’s position in east 
Beirut, the agreement had, to a large extent, been facilitated 
by the co-operation of Lebanon’s Maronite leaders, most notably 
Georges S^dS, the leader of the Phalaufflst Paziy, who had 
play^ an important role in the Ta’if negotiations. 

hi an annex to the Ta’if agreement, tiie Tripartite Arab 
Committee on Lebanon had app^ed to ^e Natio^ Assembly 
to meet in November 1989 to ratify the (barter and to elect a 
new President This session of the Assembly was duly held 
in the northern town of Qlaiaat on 5 November, when Bend 
Mouawad, a Maronite Christian deputy and a former Minister 
of Education and Arts, was elected as President. (Of the 58 
votes cast in the second round of voting in the presidential 
election, Mouawad received 52; Georges Ssad^ and Elias Hrawi, 
another Maronite Christian deputy, withdrew after the first 
round of voting.) Deputies also unanimously endorsed the Ta’if 
agreement and re-elected Hussain al-Hussaini as President of 
the National Assembly. Prior to the meeting Gen. Awn had 
appealed to all Christian deputies to consult with him before 
attending. In response to the news tiiat Muslim deputies had 
departed for Qlaiaat, Gen. Awn had announced the dissolution 
of the Natiomd Assembly. IBs reaction to the presidential elec- 
tion was to declare it unconstitutional, and the result null 
and void 

On 13 November 1989 President Mouawad invited Dr Selim 
al-Hoss to form a ‘government of national reconciliation’. How- 
ever, Maronite leaders were reluctant to participate in such 
an administration and thus openly oppose Gen. Awn. On 22 
November, only 17 days after ^ election. President Mouawad 
was assassinated in a bomb explosion. Two days later, in the 
town of Shtaura, 52 deputies of the National Ass^nbly convened 
and elected Eli^ Hrawi as the new President. At the same 
session, deputies voted to extend the term of ofidce of the 
Nation^ Assembly until the end of 1994. A new Government 
was formed hy D^ al-Hoss on 25 November, and received a 
unanimous vote of confidence from the NationsI Assembly. 

Following a meeting of the new Cabinet on 28 November 
1989, it was announced that Gen. Awn had again been dismissed 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Lebanese army, and that Gen. 
Emile Lahoud had been appointed in his plara. It was feared 
that Syrian forces would now laun(b a m^jor assault on Awn’s 
stron^ld in Baabda, east Beirut Geagea announced that, in 
the event of such an assault, the LF would fi^t beside G&l 
Awn. In December, in an attempt further to isolate Gen. Awn, 
the central bank halted all transfers of fimdfe to areas of Beirut 
(xintnJled by hun, and the Ministry of Defence was reported to 
have ceased psying the salaries of Awn's troops and officials. 

On 31 January 1990 Gen. Awn ordered his forces to (dose all 
the barracks of the LF in east Beirut. There followed intense 
fitting between Awn’s forces and the LF for control of the 
Obdstian en(dave, precipitated by the refusal of Geagea to 
reject the Ta’if agre^ent, thus isolatiug (^n. Awn wit^ the 
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Christian community. Awn had according dedared the LF to 
be an ally of Syria. (Maronite leaders had sou^t to avoid open 
conflict with Gi^ Awn by minimizing their approval of the Ta’if 
agreement, and on 29 January Gec^s Sa^4, who had been 
appointed Minister of Posts and Telecommunications in No- 
vember 1989, announced that he would not serve in the admin- 
istration, thus damaging its credibility as a government of 
national unity.) By early March 1990 more thsm 800 i^ple 
had been killed^ and more than 2,500 wounded, in the inter- 
Christian fighting since 31 January. In Mardi Gen. Awn 
declared a hdt to the confiict between Christian factions, and 
e^ressed willingness to negotiate with his opponents, implying 
that he was willhig to accept the Ta’if agreement in a modified 
foruL InterOhristian fif^ting resumed, however, later in the 
montL 

In April 1990 Geagea announced his recognition of the al- 
Hoss Government, formally accepting the Ta’if agreement, and 
in June Georges I^d6 resumed his duties in the same admin- 
istration as Minister of Posts and Tdecommunications. In early 
June President Hrawi visited Eg^t, Libya and Tunisia, where 
he reportedly sought Arab backing for the implementation of 
the resolutions agreed at Ta’if. 

In July 1990 tiiere were reports of fierce fighting between 
Amal and Hezbollah in southern Lebanon. Clashes between the 
rival Shiite groups had occurred in March in southern Beirut, 
prompting the intervention of Syrian forces. At the beginning 
of August Israel warned that it would intervene if its interests 
were endangered by the hostilities. 

Meanwhile, at the end of July 1990, the al-Hoss administra- 
tion began an attempt to pressurize Gen. Awn into relinquishing 
his power base in east Beirut by seeking to prevent essential 
supplies firom reaching bis forces. In the last week of July Awn 
had conferred with the Assistant Secretary-General of the Arab 
Le^e, Lakbdar al-Ibrahimi, but had rejected the sugge^on— 
which had already been proposed in a diplomatic initiative 
pursued by the Frwch Government and the Vatican in June— 
of joining the al-Hoss Government under the terms of the Talf 
agreement. 

THE IMPUMENTAIION OF THE TAIF AGBEEMENT 

The crisis in the Gulf region, which was precipitated by Ii^’s 
invasion of Kuwait in August 1990, had serious repercussions 
for Lebanon. Iraq’s Lebanese allies— Gen. Awn and the PLO— 
hoped that Iraq’s challenge to US and Saudi power would serve 
to weaken that power and subsequently undermine the regional 
and international consensus that supported the Ta’if agreement. 
The pro-Talf parties in Lebanon were apprehensive about the 
fate of the agreement, in view of the crisis developing in the 
Gulf. In response, thqy succeeded, on 21 August, in convening 
a session of the National Assembly at which the Constitution 
was amended to incorporate the reforms agreed at Talf. 

The reforms stipulated that new deputies (40 in all, taking 
account of the 32 vacant seats in the old assembly) were to be 
appointed, rather than elected, for one term, owing to the 
'extraordinary situation’ in the country. The powers of the 
National Assembly were increased to the point where it became 
virtually impossible to dissolve it. The term of office of the 
President of the National Assembly was increased £rom one to 
four years, and the holder of that office would in future play a 
role in appointing the Prime Minister. The President, mean- 
while, was divested of his autonomous prerogatives. Presidential 
decisions now required the co-sigmture of the Prime Minister, 
except in two instances: the appointment of a Prime Minister, 
and when accepting the Government’s resignation. Nominally 
the President continued to be Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces, but the army remained subject to the full authority of 
the Cabinet. In appointing a Prime Minister, the President 
could only follow the choice of deputies to the National Assembly. 
He no longer ei\j oyed the rig^t to chair meetings of the Cabinet, 
to determine the a^da of such meetings or to vote at them. 

With the stipulations of the Ta’if agreement incorporated into 
the Constitution, executive power was effoctively trimsferred to 
the Lebanese Cabinet The main beneficiary of the (hanges was 
the office of the Prime Minister, who became the head of the 
Government, speaking in its name, implementing its policies 
and co-ordinating the various ministries. In the event of a 
vacancy in the office of President, the Cabinet, under the 
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chairmanship of the Prime Minister, would assume the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of the presidency. The speed with 
which the National Assembly was convened on 21 August 1990 
reflected an evolution in l^yrm’s attitude towards the process 
of constitutional refonn. Sonia’s renewed interest in the Ta’if 
agreement came in response to US assurances regarding Syria’s 
continued dominance in Lebanon and US support to that end. 

On 28 September 1990 units of the Lebanese army loyal to 
the Government imposed an economic blockade on the areas of 
Beirut whidi were und^ the control of Gen. Awn. The blockade, 
which eiyoyed l^yrian and US support, was designed to force 
Awn into either co-operating with the al-Hoss Government, or 
evacuating his base at the presidential palace at Baabda. On 
13 October Syrian forces commenced a military assault against 
the presidential palace at Baabda and other strategic areas 
under Awn’s control. In a dear breach of the Tied lines’ agree- 
ment between Syris and Israel, which related the parameters 
witi^ whicfo eacdi country could operate in Lebanon, the l^yrian 
air force shelled the presidential palace. That Israel did not 
retaliate in response to suck a breacfo of the agreement reflected 
the USA’s support of the 3ynan offensive. The Syrian military 
operation was the first of the repercussions of the Gulf crisis in 
Lebanon, where Syria had effoctively been granted freedom of 
action as a reward for its partidpation in the US-led multina- 
tional force deployed in Saudi Arabia. Awn’s forces were com- 
pletely defeated, and the areas under his control overrun. 
During ihe fi ghting Awn had departed for the French embassy 
in Beirut, in order to negotiate a cease-fire. As soon as Baabda 
had fallen under l^yrian control, he was advised to remain in 
the embasi^ for his own safety, and the French Government, 
considering his protection to be a matter of honour, offered him 
and his family political asylum. The Lebanese Government, 
however, refused to allow Awn to depart for France, seeking to 
place him on trial for embezzlement of funds and crimes against 
the state. 

Following Awn’s defeat, the Government began to implement 
a securily plan for the Greater Beirut area. On 24 December 
1990 a new Government of national reconciliation was formed 
under Omar Karami, hitherto the Minister of Education and 
Arts. It was the first Lebanese administration to be formed 
since the amendment of the Constitution in August 1990 and 
was intended to continue with the implementation of the Ta’if 
agreement, begun under the previous Government. The new 
R^e Mister ^oyed exclusive Syrian support. The 30- 
member Cabinet induded various militia and party leaders as 
well as traditional political figures. Cabinet posts were divided 
equally between Muslims and Christians: six Sunni Muslims, 
six M^nite Christians, six Shi'a Muslims, three Druzes, four 
Greek Orthodox Christians, three Gre^ Catholics, one 
Armenian Catiiolic and one Annenian Orthodox Christian. 

The composition of the new Government attracted consider- 
able criticism. Deputies in the National Assembly complained 
at their under-representation in the Cabinet, while the Lebanese 
press questioned the merits of ministers whose only qualifica- 
tions for office were those of being either a military leader or 
the son of a prominent politician. Other commentators accused 
the President of nepotism. The Fhalangist Party and the LF 
complained that the Government lad^ ^national balance’. 
Drura representatives complained at the dilution of their influ- 
ence, while Hezbollah, the Parti communiste libanais and the 
Parti national liberal were not represented in the Cabinet at all 

The new Cabinet presented a statement of policy to the 
National Assembly and received a vote of confidence on 4 Janu- 
ary 1991. However, representatives of the Phalangist Party and 
the LF bqycotted sessions of the Cabinet, complaining that 
more than two-thirds of its members were, either directly or 
indirectly, susceptible to Syi^ influence. However, their boy- 
cott did not result in their outri^^t resignation and was 
intended, rather, to gain certain assurances and guarantees. 
By the same token, on 11 Janua^ the Druze le^er, Walid 
Joumblatt, withdrew fi:om the Cabinet in protest at the dilution 
of Druze i^uence in the Government, and at the fate of tihe so- 
called 'people’s army’ and the civilian admiDistration that had 
been established in the Chouf mountains by his PSP. The 
Government, meanwhile, adhered to the four-point progrpime 
which it had presented to the National Assembly, aiming to 
extend its authority over the whole of Lebanon; to disband the 
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militias; to formalize Lebanon’s ‘special relations’ with 3yria; 
and to appoint deputies to the vacant seats in the National 
Assembly and fill senior militaiy and civilian posts. 

On 6 February 1991 Lebanese army battalions were dis- 
patched to the south of the country for the first timA ginrp the 
Israeli invasion of 1978. They were deployed in the wake of a 
serious escalation in Palestinian guerrilla operations in the 
south, and cons^uent Israeli retalktion, as a ‘buffer^ between 
the 6,000 Palestinian fighters in and around Sidon and units of 
the Israeli-backed SLA. However, the inadequacy of the army’s 
capabilities in relation to the size of the area which it was 
meant to patrol meant that its deployment was largely symbolic. 
Its presence was nevertheless welcomed the Shiite militia, 
Amid. The Iranian-backed Hezbollah reacted cautiously. Israel 
welcomed the deployment of the army in principle, but warned 
that swift and severe retaliation would ensue if it failed to 
suppress attacks against Isiud. 

oil 28 Mardi 1991 a fiill session of the Cabinet approved a 
plan to dissolve all Lebanese and non-Lebanese militiAg in 
the country and to appoint 40 new deputies to the National 
Assembly. All militias were to surrender their weapons and 
equipment to the Government during the period 28 March-30 
April. Between the end of April and 20 June the army was to 
deploy in the region of Mount Lebanon, outside Greater Beirut, 
and to assume responsibility for the security of the rest of the 
country during 20 June-20 September. Hie new momentum in 
the Government’s extension of its authority was a result of the 
defeat of lr£^ by the multinational force in February. The USA, 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Syria, which had all contributed to 
the multinational force, were all also proponents of &e Ta’if 
agreement. Ministers in the Government who had boycotted 
sessions of the Cabinet while awaiting the outcome of &e 
war in the Gulf ^on (Samir GeageaTGeorges Saad4, Michel 
Sassine and Walid Joumblatt) now b4(an to acjjust their posi- 
tions. On 7 March Joumblatt retracted his resignation, and by 
20 March the representatives of the LF in the Government— 
Sassine and Saadd— had ended their boycott of the Cabinet 
sessions. Geagea refused to accept a post in the Cabinet, but 
nominated an adviser, Boger Deeb, in his place. 

Not si^risingly , the larger militias view^ their own disband- 
ment with little enthusiasm. The LF urged the creation of a 
national guard to assume responsibility for the security of 
certain regions, while the PSP argued that the militias should 
be incorporated into official military structures. Palestinian 
representatives, meanwhile, announced that they would not 
comply with the Government’s decision, as the presence of 
Palestinian militias was a regional, rather than a domestic, 
issue. However, strong regional and international pressure ulti- 
mately compelk^ Lebanon’s major militias to comply with the 
Government’s order to disband, and army units were deployed 
in areas previously controlled ly the LF and the PSP. 

Apprehension remained, none the less, with regard to armed 
groups which had re^ed to disband. Th^ included the 6,006- 
strong pro-Arafat PLO; the 2,000-strong Iranian Revolutionaiy 
Guards, stationed in and around the town of Ba‘albeck in the 
Beka‘a valley; tiie 6,000-strong, Iranian-backed Hezbollah in 
the Beka‘a valley and 1^ south; and the 3,000-strong, Israeli- 
badrod SLA. Ar^af s Fatah group, based in Sidon, refused to 
disband, on the grounds that it did not constitute a militia, but, 
ratiber, a ‘r^istance movemenf or, even, the regular army of 
the Palestinian state. It accordin^y refiised to surrender its 
weapons, but indicated its willingness to come to an agmment 
with the Lebanese Government regarding their location and 
use. The Government, for its ppt, refused to negotiate an 
agreement flimilftr to the one signed in Cairo in 1969 and 
abrogated by the National Assembly in 1987. It also rejected the 
PLO’s demands for its own embassy in Beirut; for a Palestinian 
brigade within the Lebanese army, with responsibility for the 
security of the Palestinian refugee camps; and for the rig^t to 
kundb attacks against Ifio^eL A^much pressure, however, the 
PLO finally dedared tiiat it would not imj^e the deployment of 
Lebanese troops in the south of the count:^. 

The commander of the Iranian Revolutionary Guards, Hadi 
Rida Askari, insisted that they did not constitute a militia 
within Lebanon and that their withdrawal could take place 
only following a decision by the Iranian Government, made 
in consultation with Syria. HezboUah, meanwhile, agreed to 


dismantle its military structure in Beirut, but insisted on main- 
taining armaments in the Beka‘a vallqy and in southern Leba- 
non, in order to continue the struggle against Israel’s occupation. 
The SLA rejected any suggestion that it would disarm or that 
Israel was ready to comply with the appeals of the Lebanese 
Government for the implementation of UN Security Cou n cil 
Resolution 425, which demanded the unconditional withdrawal 
of Israeli forces firom Lebanon. Indeed, the fact that the Govern- 
ment had begun to disband Lebanese militias before their non- 
Lebanese counterparts aroused fears that its decision would be 
only partially applied and that the extension of its authority 
would encounter tiie perennial obstacle of the armed Palestinian 
presence in Lebanon, exacerbated by the presence of armed 
groups backed by Iran. 

In accordance with the four-point political programme of 
the Government of national reconciliation, relations between 
Lebanon and ^oia berame doser, culminating in the signing, 
in May 1991, of a treaty of ‘firaternity, co-operation and co- 
ordination’. The treaty was the natural outcome of the stipula- 
tions of the Ta’if agreement, establishing a formal structure for 
devdoping and implementing polides on a wide range of issues, 
and creating Imks between Lebanon and Syria in political, 
military, security and economic affairs. It received a mixed 
wdcome, however. Georges SaadA and Roger Deeb abstained 
from voting at tiie Cabinet session at which the treaty was 
approved, and rdiised to join the official delegation which trav- 
eled to Damascus for its signing. The Maronite Patriarch, 
Nasrallah Sfdr, complained that sudi a treaty should not have 
been negotiated or signed before the Government had regained 
full sovereignty over the whole of Lebanon. He further warned 
that the treaty contravened the National Covenant of 1943. 

The treaty dedared that 3yn& a^d Lebanon had ‘distinctive 
brotherly rations’, based on their ‘geographic propinquity, 
similar history, common belonging, sha]^ destiny and common 
interests’. Moreover, it specified the executive medhanism by 
which these ‘distinctive relations’ were to be managed and 
developed. Five joint councils were established, which were to 
meet regularly in order to develop and execute polides affecting 
Lebanon. The most important of these was the Hi|^er Council, 
comprising the Presid^ts of Lebanon and ^yria, their Prime 
Ministers, Deputy Prime Ministers and the presiding officers 
of their respective legislatures. The Hi^^ier Coundl assumed 
responsibility for the co-ordination and co-opn:ation of the two 
states in political, economic, security, xi^taiy and other 
spheres. Its decisions were to be binding, albeit within the 
constitutional and legal firameworks of both countries. 
Opponents of the treaty claimed that the joint councils consti- 
tute a violation of Lebanese sovereignty and amounted, in 
effect, to Syria’s annexation of Lebanon. In view of Syria’s 
military strength, thqy regarded the treaty as unbalanced, and 
predict^ grave consequ^ces for Lebanon’s independence, its 
emocratic practices and its traditional freedoms. They consid- 
ered to be even more alarming the Syrian Government’s refusal 
to formalize its recognition of Lebanese sovereignty throu|^ Ihe 
establishment of diplomatic relations. The supporters of the 
treaty, however, argued that it did not affect Lebanese fireedoms, 
and l^t dose rations with Syria were necessary for Lebanon’s 
stability and prosperity. 

Gn 9 May 1991 the National Assembly approved an amend- 
ment to Lebanon’s electoral law, allowing the exceptional ap- 
pointment by the Cabinet of 40 deputies to the National 
Assembly. T^ appointments were made to the 31 seats in the 
assembly which h^ become vacant since 1972, and to the nine 
new seats created in accordance with the Ta’if agreement. On 
7 June 1991 the 40 deputies were selected (firom a list of 384 
candidates who had presented their credentials for office to the 
Ministry of the Interior) by the President, the Prime Minister 
and the President of the National Assembly, in dose consulta- 
tion with l^yria. The term of office of the new assembly was to 
be four years. The appointed deputies were representative of 
the political and confessional breadth of the Cabinet All except 
four (who represented the Phalangist Party and the LF) enjoyed 
dose relations with %ria. HezboUah and a new, popular ‘Awndsf 
grouping remained unrepresented in the Naticmal Assembly. 

Following the appointments to the National Assembly, tiie 
Government b^gan to compile a list of militia members who 
would be enrolled into the state’s security and administrative 
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structures, and to establish a schedule and locations for their 
Rehabilitation’. On 29 May 1991 the Government had decided 
that some 20,000 militia members would be incorporated into 
the structures of the state. The decision stipulated that equal 
numbers of Muslims and Christians would be assimilated, 
among them 6,500 members of the LF, 2,800 members of Amal 
and 2,800 members of the PSP. The remainder would be 
absorbed from other militias. AH were to undergo retraining 
courses, laatiTig up to six months, before being assigned to 
employment in the service of the state. 

In early June 1991 Israel launched its fiercest attacks on 
Palestinian bases in southern Lebanon since its invasion of the 
counti^ in 1982. The attacks coincided with statements by 
Israeli officials that Israel had no intention of withdrawing from 
its self-dedared 'security zone’, nor of reducing its support for 
the SLA. The escalation of the fighting in the south appeared 
to serve the interests of both Israel and the Palestinians. It 
supported the Palestinians’ assertion that they needed to retain 
thi^ weapons in order to fight a war against Israel and it 
sdlowed Israel to claim that its northern border remained in- 
secure and l^t it needed to maintain an armed presence in 
southern Lebanon. 

On 1 July 1991 the Lebanese army began to deploy in and 
around Sidon, encountering some armed resistance ^m pro- 
Aiafrit Palestioian guerrillas. On 4 July the Government and 
the PLO conduded an accord whereby the latter agreed to allow 
the army peacefully to impose the Government’s authority in 
the area ^e deployment of the army in southern Lebanon was 
subsequently reported to have proceeded according to plan, 
althou^ its jurisdiction did not indude the village of Jezzine, 
where, althou£^ the locality was technically outside Israel’s 
buffer zone, units of the SLA occupied positions. 

The release, in August 1991, of John McCarthy, a British 
dtizen who had been held hosta^ in Lebanon by Idamic Jihad 
(a pro-Iranian fundamentalist guerrilla group) since 1986, sig- 
naUed the beginning of intensive diplomatic ^orts by the UN 
to achieve a comprehensive ezcha^ of hostages who were 
being detained, respectivdy, by Israel and by various sectarian 
groups in Lebanon. By June 1992 the release of all of Western 
hostages in Lebanon had been secured. 

In August 1991 the National Assembly approved a general 
amnesty for crimes committed during tbe dvil war; several 
specified crimes committed during 197^90 were not covered by 
the amnesty. Under the terms of a presidential pardon, Gen. 
Michel Awn was finally allowed to leave the French embassy 
compound (where he had been sheltering since his defeat in 
1990) and depart for exile in France. A condition of the anmesty 
was that he remain in exile for at least five years and refrain 
from political activities during that time. 

At the beginning of September 1991 Lebanon and Syria for- 
mally conduded a security agreement, as envisaged in the 
bilateral treaty of May 1991. The agreement permitted Lebanon 
and Syria to seek mutual milit^ assistance in the event of a 
challenge to the stability of either country. In mid-October 
President Hrawi travelled to Damascus for the first session of 
the Ld>aaese-Syrian Higher Ooundl, established by the May 
accord. The chi^ topic of discussion at the first session of the 
Council was reported the opening session (in October) of the 
Middle East peace conference in Madrid, Spain, whidb Lebanese 
and l^yrian delegations had been invited to attend. 

In early November 1991 Karami announced that the USA 
had requested Israd to cease military activity in southern 
Lebanon, since it jeopardized the newly-begun peace process. 
However, Israeli military activity intended in late November, 
in response to alleged attacks by Hezbollah filters. A further, 
more serious, escalation of the conflict in southern Lebanon was 
precipitated in February 1992 hy the assassination, by the 
Israeli air force, of Sheikh Abbas Mussawi, the Secretary- 
General of He^Uab. Retaliation by Hezbollah filters 
prompted an incursion by Israeli armed forces beyond the 
southern Lebanese buffer zone in order to attack alleged Hez- 
bollah positions. Althou£^ the Lebanese army had begun to 
oc cupy p ositions in southern Lebanon that had been vacated by 
UNlJj’lL, Hezbollah had retained its fiieedom to conduct military 
operations, in an apparent reflection of Syria’s belid that only 
by continued coercion would Israel withdraw firom occupied 
Amb territories. In late March Syrian forces began to with^w 
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firom Beirut, in preparation for their withdrawal to eastern 
Lebanon by Septemto (in accordance with the Ta’if agreement). 

During the early months of 1992 Lebanon’s economic situation 
worsened dramatically, and the value of the Lebanese pound 
depreciated sharply; genmal strikes took place in .^ril and 
May. There were widespread allegations of corruption and 
incompetence within the Government, and on 6 May Omar 
TfnrftTni andhis Cabinet were forced to resign. Following discus- 
sions in Damascus between President Hrawi and Syrian leaders, 
Rashid Solh was appointed Prime Minister (a position he had 
held in 1974-75), and on 13 May his appointment was approved 
by 70 of the National Assemblies 108 deputies. A new Cabinet, 
announced on 16 May, indudeid 15 members of its predecessor. 
It was regarded as insufficiently different in character from 
Karami’s Government to modify the widespread perception of 
Lebanon as a Syrian protectorate, which many, including 
Karami, had blamed for the reluctance of Western countries to 
provide the country wiffi significant economic assistance. 

ELECTIONS TO THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

In addition to efforts to alleviate the economic crisis, a principal 
taak of the Lebanese Government in mid-1992 was to prepare 
the country for its first legislative election since 1972. hi order 
to comply with ffie terms of the Ta’if agreement (see above), 
this had to take place before November 1992, and in early April 
the Karami (xovemment had indicated that the election would 
be held in the summer of 1992— although it was not certain 
that Syrian forces would have withdrawn to the eastern area 
of the B^'a valley by this time, as the Ta’if agreement stipu- 
lated that they should. Lebanese Christian groups accordin^y 
threatened to boycott the election, on the ^unds that Sie 
continued Ifyrian presence would prejudice its outcome. The 
USA, too, urged the withdrawal of Syrian armed forces before 
the dection took place. The Lebanese Government, for its part, 
argued that ffie Lebanese army was still unable to guarantee 
the countays security in the absence of Syrian armed forces. 

On 16 July 1992 the National Assembly approved a new 
electoral law whereby the number of seats in the Assembly was 
raised firom 108 (as stipulated by the Ta’if agreement) to 128, 
to be divided equally between Christian and Muslim deputies. 
On 24 July the timetable for the election was announced. Voting 
was to take place in three phases; on 23 August in constituencies 
in North Lebanon and the Beka'a area; on 30 August in Beirut 
and Mount Lebanon govemorates; and on 6 September in con- 
stituencies in the South and in Nabatiyah. By mid-August it 
was dear that most Maronite Christian groups, in particular 
the Fhalangist Party, would not present candidates. In July 
Syria had indicated that its troops would not withdraw to 
the Beka'a area until the process of constitutional reform was 
complete, in accordance with its interpretation of the Ta’if 
agre^ent. Christian groups continued to maintain that a fedr 
election could not take place until the Syrian armed forces had 
withdrawn. As the Lebanese Prime Minister and Cabinet had 
been chosen in dose consultation with Syrian leaders, the Gov- 
ernment continued to invoke the inability of the Lebanese army 
to guarantee the country’s security in the absence of Syrian 
armed forces; the position of Christian ministers in the Cabinet 
thus appeared more compromised than ever. 

The first round of the election to the National Assembly 
proceeded, as planned, on 23 August 1992. Voting in the first 
round was to dect a total of 51 deputies— 28 to represent North 
Lebanon and 23 the Beka'a area. A total of 273 candidates 
contested the first round, in which the partidpation of the 
estimated 900,000-stroDg dectorate was desczfi)ed as high in 
Muslim districts and very low in Christian ones. There were 
widespread allegations of electoral mdpractice both during and 
after ffie first round, prompting the resignation of the incumbent 
President of the National Assembly, Hussain d-Hussaini. All 
the candidates presented by the Iranian-badbsd Hezbollah, 
which contested the dection as a political parly, were dected. 
The religious denominations of the deputies dected to the 
Nationd Assembly in the first round of voting were as foUows: 
16 Maronite Christians; 16 Sunni Mudims; 8 ShiTte Muslims; 
8 Greek Orthodox; 3 Greek Catholics; 2 Alawites; 1 Druze and 
1 Armenian Orthodox. 

The second round of voting in the dection to the Nationd 
Assembly— to dect 54 deputies to represent constituencies in 
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the Beirat and Moimt Lebanon areas— took place on 30 August 
1992, diaract^ed by tiie low participation of the electorate 
especially in Christian districts, hideed, in the Maronite district 
of Kesrouan voting was postponed, owing to a boycott by all 
candidates for election to its five seats. (M five seats were 
subsequently won by Maronite candidates in a by-election held 
on 11 October.) As in the first round of voting, there were 
widespread allegations of bribeiy and intimidation of the elec- 
torate. '!^e religious den om i n a t io n s of the deputies elected to 
the National Assembly in the second round of voting were: 
20 Maronite Christians; 8 Sunni Muslims; 6 Druze; 5 Shi'ite 
Muslims; 6 Greek Orthodox; 4 Armenian Orthodox; 1 Greek- 
Melkite Catholic; 1 Armenian Catholic; and 4 minority denomin- 
ations. 

The third round of voting, in constituencies in the South and 
in Nabatiyah, took place on 6 September 1992. The religious 
denominations of the deputies elected to the National Assembly 
in the third round of voting were as follows: 14 Shi^ite Muslims; 
3 Sunni Muslims; 2 Ma^te Christians; 2 Greek-Melkite 
Catholics; 1 Greek Orthodox; and 1 Druze. In October the Amal 
leader, Nabih Berri, was appointed President of the National 
Assembly. 

LEBANON UNDER HARIRI 

On 22 October 1992 Rafik Hariri was invited by President 
Hrawi to form a government A new, 30-member Cabinet was 
appointed on 31 October. Hariri, aLebanese-bom Saudi Arabian 
entrepreneur, included many technocrats in his new Cabinet 
and (^ces were not previously, distributed on an entirely 
confessional basis. His appointment was viewed as likely to 
restore some confidence in the countrys economy and to facili- 
tate its reconstruction. On 12 November the new Government 
secured a vote of confidence in the National Assembly. 

On 16 December 1992, in response to the deaths in the 
Occupied Territories of five men^rs of the Israeli security 
forces, and to the abduction and mmder by the Islamic Resist- 
ance Movement (Hamas) of an Israeli border policeman, the 
Israeli Cabinet ordered the deportation to Lebanon of more than 
400 alleged Palestinian supj^rters of Hamas. Owing to the 
Lebanese Government’s refiisal to co-operate in this action, the 
deportees were stranded in the teixitoiy between Isra^’s self- 
declared southern Lebanese security zone and Lebanon proper. 

Serious escalations of the conflict in southern Lebsmon 
between Hezbollah fii^ters, the SLA and Israeli armed forces 
occurred in October and November 1992, and fitting continued 
at a lower degree of intensity during the early montiis of 1993. 
In July the Government was reported to be attempting to curtail 
the activities of the Damascus-based Popular Front fi)r the 
Liberation of Palestine— General Command (PFLP— GC), which 
had begun to mount guerrilla attacks on the positions of Israeli 
armed forces and Israeli-backed militias firom southern Leba- 
non. On 25 July Isra^ armed forces laundied their heaviest 
artillery and air attacks on targets in southern Lebanon since 
1982, with the declared aim of eradicating the threat posed by 
Hezbollah and Palestinian guerrillas and, moreover, of creat^ 
a flow of refugees so as to compel the Lebanese and Syriw 
authorities to take action to curb Hezbollah and the Palestin- 
ians. Syiian troops in Lebanon were also reported to have come 
under fire. A(^rding to Lebanese figures, Israel’s so-called 
’Operation Accountability’ displaced some 300,000 civilians 
towards the north and rented in 128 (mainly civilian) deaths. 
What was termed a cease-fire Hmderstwdiag’, brokered by the 
USA, entered into effect at the end of the month, ending the 
week-long Israeli campaign, but this proved short-lived, and 
mutual ^ensives continued in subsequent months. In August, 
meanwhile, apparently as part of the cease-fire understa n d ing , 
un its of the Lebanese army took up positions, assigned to 
UNIFIL since the late 19708, near the Israeli secimty zone. 

A sudden cessation of attach by Hezbollah units on Israeli 
targets in January 1994, during the approach to a meeting 
between US President Bill Clinton and Rodent Assad of Syria, 
was cited as evidence, by Israeli observers, of Syziw contz^ of 
Hezlwllah. Hezbollah resumed attacks on Israeli targets in 
February, giving rise to the usual pattern of Israeli reprisals 
against Hezbollah targets. In June Israeli forces mounted an 
air attack on an alleged HezboUah training camp in the Bdra’a 
^^alley, dose to the l^yrian border. In early August further armed 


attacks by Israeli armed forces against HezboUah targets in 
southern Lebanon caused the death of ei^t civilians, for whidi 
Israel subsequently made a formal apology. Israel claimed that 
Hezbollah been involved in the planning of bomb atta^ 
against Jewish targets in the United Kingdom and Aigezitina 
in July. An Israeli attack on the southern town of Nabatiyah 
on 19 October, in whi^ seven dvilians were kiUe<^ was unusual 
in that it was not a re^nse to guerrilla activity in and around 
the southern Lebanese security zone, but, rather, appeared to 
have been made in retaliation for operations by Hamas in Israel 
itselfl Hezbollah responded with rocket attacks on targets in 
northern and western Israel. There was a further escalation of 
the southern conflict in December, during which some six Israeli 
soldiers and eig^t members of the SLA were reported to have 
be^ killed. 

Israeli attacks on targets south of Beirut in January 1995 
caused a brief dosure of the city’s international airport (for 
the first time since 1987). In Febru^ 1995 Israel imposed a 
blockade on southern Lebanese fishing ports, in retaliation for 
tiie imposition, the Lebanese army, of stricter security con- 
trols between the southern Lebanese security zone and sover^ 
eign Lebanese territory. These were enfor^ owing to the 
allied invdvement of Israeli agents in the planning of a car- 
bomb explosion in Beirut in Dec^odwr 1994. At the end of March 
1995 the assassination of a Hezbollah leader by Israeli forces 
in southern Lebanon gave rise to fierce fighting between Hez- 
bollah and Israeli forces in the area east of Sidon, and to rocket 
attacks by Hezbollah on Isradi targets in Galilee. In late April 
a Hezbollah fighter carried out a suicide bomb attack on an 
Israeli military convqy inside the IsraelL ‘security zone’ in 
southern Lebanon, in which 11 Israeli soldiers were izqured. 
Hostilities continued throughout May and June. On 8 Jifiy, in 
response to an attack three days earlier by Hezbollah filters 
in which two Israeli soldiers were killed, Israeli armed fijrces 
reportedly attacked Nabatiyah with flickette anti-personnd 
missileB— which were subject to an inteiTiational ban; three 
children died in the attack. Hezbollah filters retaliate with 
rocket attacks <m targets in northern Isra^ Israeli armed forces 
laundied air and artillery attacks against Hezbollah targets 
in August, whidh were reported to have resulted in heavy 
casualties. 

In March 1994 the National Assembly approved legation 
instituting the death penally for what were termed ‘politically- 
motivated’ murders. Shortly afterwards the Phalangist LF was 
proscribed, on the grounds that the organization h^ promoted 
the establishment of a Christian enclave and, hence, the coun- 
try’s partition. In the following month the LF leader, Samir 
Geagea, was arrested; he and several of his associates were 
subsequently charged in connection with the murder, in October 
1990, of Dany Chamoun, son of former President Camille 
Chaznoun and the leader of the lig^t-wmg Maroziite Natiozial 
Liberal Pa^, and with the bombing of a Maroziite diurch 
outside Beirut in January 1994. In Septeznber it was reported 
that the LF had tempor^y relieved Geagea of the orga^a- 
tion’s leadership, and that it had revoked Geagea’s reoogziition 
of the Ta’if agreezzient; the LF coznmand was also r^rted to 
have counteimmzided Geagea’s forznal dissolution, in 1991, of 
the organization’s znilitia status. In June 1995 (}eagea and 
a coKlefendant were convicted of izistigating the murder of 
Chamoun, azid were (together with seven others convicted in 
absentia) senteziced to dirath; the sentences were immediately 
coznmuted to life imprisoziment with hard labour. Hearings 
in cozmection with the Maroziite diurdi bozzihing had be&ci 
poslpzied. In early May 1994 Hariri withdrew from all bis 
official duties owing to a dispute with President Hrawi, and 
with the President of the National Assezzibly, Nabih Bern, who 
both reportedly opposed his proposals to give the Government 
a measure of credibilily with Lebanon’s Maronite community 
by incoiporating some of its representatives into the Cabinet 
The dispute appeared to be resolved ly President Assad of 
S:pa’8 reported assurance to Hariri that pro-3yrian ministers 
within the Lebanese Cabinet would not s^ to undermine &e 
effideno^ of the Government. Hariri resumed Ms duties later 
in May. At the b^izming of September there was a zninor 
reorganization of the Cabinet in which Midiel Murr, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, replaced Beshara Merfaqj as Miiiister of the 
Interior. It was reported that this change represented an 
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attempt to increase the unily of the Government In early 
December Hariri abruptly announced his resi^tion, a decision 
which was apparent^ due to his frustration at perceived 
attempts withia the National Assembly to obstruct Lebanon’s 
economic reconstruction. Hariri withdrew his resi^tion on 6 
December, but not before it had caused a drama^ decline in 
the value of the Lebanese pound and emphasized the fra^iy 
of the recov^ process. In May 1995 Hariri again resigned 
as Prime Minister, but was subsequently persuaded \ry the 
Prudent to remain in ofihce and reappointed on 21 May. It was 
reported that Hariri had resigned this time as a result of a 
dilute concerning the Constitution, which stipulated that the 
President should serve a siugle, six-year term of ofSce after 
whidh he was not eligible for re-election. Hariri had reportedly 
sou^t Ihe amendment of the Constitution in order to allow 
Ftesident Efrawi to serve a second term of office, which Hariri 
believed was necessary to guarantee stability in the continued 
early phase of economic reconstruction. While Hariri favoured 
discussion of the issue before the expiry of the parliamentary 
session at the end of May, Nabih B^, who was opposed to 
such an amendment, stat^ that he would use his authority as 
President of the National Assembly to delay discussion of the 
issue. Hariri and Berri travelled to Syria, where it was agreed 
that Hariri would be able to form a new Cabinet, while discus- 
sion of the renewal of the presidential mandate would be 
postponed. Hariri thus formally resigned, and was immediately 
reappointed a new Government was named shortly afterwar^ 
and its programme was approved by the National Assembly in 
June. In O^ber the National Assembly voted to amend Article 
49 of the Constitution, thereby extending Hrawi’s mandate for 
a further three years. 

In late February 1996 it was announced that elections to the 
National Assembly would be held in September 1996. On 29 
February the Conjuration Gdndrale des Travailleurs du liban 
(CGTL) organized a gmieral strike in support of its demand for 
a 76%-increase in public-sector salaries and for a 100%-increa8e 
in the minimum wage. In response the Government placed the 
army in charge of national security for a three-month period 
and imposed a curfew in the country’s principal cities and towns. 

LEBANON AND THE PEACE PROCESS 

The Government’s decision to send a Lebanese delegation to 
the opening session of a Middle East peace (xmference, held in 
Madrid, Spain, in October 1991, and to participate in subsequent 
rounds of bilateral negotiations, was criticized in both gov- 
ernmental and non-govemmental circles. Critics argued l^t, 
since the terms of reference for the conference were UN Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338 only, Lebanon’s participation 
was tantamount to a repudiation of UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 425, which demanded a comprehensive withdrawal of aU 
Israeli armed ftrces from southern Lebanon; and that the imple- 
mentation of Resolution 425 would henc^orth be linked to 
the implementation of other UN resolutions. They asserted, 
moreover, that Lebanon had nothing to discuss in Inlateral 
negotiations with Israel, since its relations with that coun^ 
were regulated hj the Armistice agreement of 1949, which 
remained valid. 

Before the opening session of the Middle East peace conference 
was convened, Lebanon sou^t assurances from the USA on the 
following issues: that the implementation of UN Resolution 
425 woffid not be linked to the implementation of other UN 
resolutions; that the county would receive support for the 
^tahliahmftTit. of an interoational fund for Lebanon; that restric- 
tions imposed by the US Government on its citizens with regard 
to travelling and investing in Lebanon would be removed; that 
the US Coxikdate in Beirut would be reopened; that the Leba- 
nese national carrier. Middle East Airlines, should be allowed 
to resume flights to New York; and that arms paid for by 
the Government during Amin Gemayel’s presidenpy would be 
delivered by the USA, and US-based training programmes for 
Lebanese army officers would be resumed. 

With regard to Resolution 425, Lebanon’s diplomacy was 
reward^ by a written US commitment to supp^ its imple- 
mentation in isolation from the wider Middle East peace process. 
On the otiier issues that Lebanon h^d raised, however, the USA 
remained ncm-committal, pending the release of all Western 
hostages being held iu Lebanon. Some observers, too, regarded 


the US assurance on Resolution 425 to be unclear, since the US 
Government’s letter of intent failed to distinguish between the 
nature of the Israeli and the Syrian armed presence in Lebanon. 
Another potential point of contention was the USA’s demand 
that the ^vities of the HezboUah militia in southern Lebanon 
should cease before the peace conference commenced, while the 
Government insisted t^t Hezbollah’s resistance would continue 
until the Israeli armed forces had withdrawn from Lebanese te]> 
ritory. 

Lebanon reacted cautiously to the Declaration of Principles 
on Palestinian Self-Rule in the Occupied Territories, signed by 
Israd and the ELO on 13 Septemb^ 1993 (for details of the 
Declaration of Principles, see Documents on Palestine, p. 128). 
Fears were expressed, for instance, that, if the Dedaration of 
Principies were to provoke violent confrontations between rival 
Palestinian factions, most of the violence would be likely to 
occur in Lebanon, endangering the country’s reconstruction. 
There was also concern about the ultimate fate of the estimated 

350.000 Palestinian refugees residing in Lebanon. 

In late February 1994 Lebanon, together with the other Arab 
parties, withdrew from the Middle East peace process, following 
the murder, by a right-wing Jewish extremist, of some 30 
Muslim wor^ppers in a mosque in Hebron on the West Bank. 
Together with l^ria and Jordan, Lebanon agreed to rejoin the 
peace process in March. 

OPERATION GRAPES OF WRATBr 

Gn 11 April 1996 Israeli armed forces began an intense, sus- 
tained campaign of air and artillery attacks on what they 
daimed to be positions occupied by the Hezbollah militia. These 
induded, for the first time since 1982, attadm on the southern 
suburbs of Beirut The dedared aim of the Israeli campaign 
(code-named Operation Grapes of Wrath*) was to adiieve the 
complete cessation of rodret attadm by Hezbollah on settlements 
in northern Israel. Immediately prior to the Israeli campaign 
such attacks had caused ixguries to some 13 Israeli dviliana. 
Hezbollah claimed, in turn, that the rodcet attacks had been 
provoked by deliberate attadss on Lebanese civilians by Israeli 
armed forces or their proxies. (An important element of the 
1993 cease-fire Hmderstanding’ had be^ that Hezbollah and 
Israel had effiectively largdy confined their conflict to the region 
of the security zone by agreeing to halt unprovoked attacks on 
dvilian targets.) As a result of the Israeli operation some 

400.000 Lebanese were displaced northwards after the Israeli 
military authorities warned that they would be endangered hy 
the attacks on Hezbollah targets in the south. However, not aU 
of the Israeli air attacks targeted alleged Hezbollah positions: 
one was made on a poweiHstation in Bselirn, a village north of 
Beirut in the Maronite heartland of the country where Hezbollah 
had never been established and there was nothing that could 
be construed as a Hezbollah target 

The Israeli campai^ could be regarded as having been detei^ 
mined by the proximity of a general election in Israel and by 
the need of Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres to restore some 
of the confidence with the electorate which he had bst as a 
result of suidde bomb attacks perpetrated earlier in &e year 
by Hamas in Israel. It could also be interpreted as an attempt 
to pressurize Syria into exerting increas^ control over Hez- 
boUah. On 18 April 1996 an Israeli attack on a UN base at 
Qana resulted in the death of more than 100 Lebanese refugees 
w ho Im d been sheltering there. The attack (in whirii four 
UNIFIL soldiers were also killed) led to an intensification of 
efforts to find a diplomatic solution to the coiffiict, espec^y hy 
the USA—Secret^ of State, Warren Christopher, was dis- 
patched to the region— and France. A cease-fire Wderstanding’ 
between Israel and Hezbollah took effect on 27 April. As in 
1993, this was effectively a compromise confining the conflict to 
the area of the security zone in southern Lebanon, recognizmg 
both Hezbollah’s right to resist Israeli occupation and Israel’s 
ri^t to self-defence; the \mderstanding’ also envisaged the 
establishment of an Israel-Lebanon Monitoring Group (ILMG), 
comprising Israel, Lebanon, l^yria, France and the USA, to 
supervise the cease-fire. Acinrffing to the Israeli authorities, 
D^ation Grapes of Wrath’ result^ in no Israeli deaths, whfie 
170-200 Lebanese civilians, in addition to some 50 filters, 
were killed. For its part, Hezbollah claimed to have sustained 
minimal casualties, and its military capacity appeared l^gely 
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attempt to increase the unity of the Government. In early 
December Hariri abruptly announced his resignation, a decision 
was apparently due to his frustration at perceived 
attempts wittdn the National Assembly to obstruct Lebanon’s 
economic reconstruction. Hariri withdrew his resignation on 6 
December, but not before it had caused a dramatic decline in 
the value of the Lebanese pound and emphasized the fra^ty 
of the recovery process. In May 1995 Hariri again resigned 
as Prime Minister, but was subsequently persuaded by the 
President to remain in office and reappointed on 21 May. It was 
reported that Hariri had resigned this time as a result of a 
dispute concerning the Constitution, which stipulated that the 
President should serve a single, six-year term of office after 
which he was not eligible for re-election. Hariri had reportedly 
sought the amendment of the Constitution in order to allow 
President Hi*awi to serve a second term of office, which Hariri 
believed was necessary to guarantee stability in the continued 
early phase of economic reconstruction. While Hariri favoured 
discussion of the issue before the expiry of the parliamentary 
session at the end of May, Nabih Beni, who was opposed to 
such an amendment, stated that he would use his authority as 
President of the National Assembly to delay discussion of the 
issue. Hariri and Berri travelled to Syria, where it was agreed 
that Hariri would be able to form a new Cabinet, while discus- 
sion of the renewal of the presidential mandate would be 
postponed. Hariri thus formally resigned, and was immediately 
reappointed; a new Government was named shortly afterwards, 
and its programme was approved by the National Assembly in 
June. In October the National Assembly voted to amend Article 
49 of the Constitution, thereby extendiag Hrawi’s mandate for 
a further three years. 

In late February 1996 it was announced that elections to the 
National Assembly would be held in September 1996. On 29 
February the Confederation G4n4rale des Travailleurs du liban 
(CGTL) organized a general strike in support of its demand for 
a 76%-increase in public-sector salaries and for a 100%-mcrease 
in the minimum wage. In response the Government placed the 
army in charge of national security for a three-month period 
and imposed a curfew in the country’s principal cities and towns. 

LEBANON AND THE PEACE PROCESS 

The Government’s decision to send a Lebanese delegation to 
the opening session of a Middle East peace conference, held in 
Madrid, Spain, in October 1991, and to participate in subsequent 
rounds of bilateral negotiations, was criticized in both gov- 
ernmental and non-govemmental circles. Critics argued that, 
since the terms of reference for the conference were UN Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338 only, Lebanon’s participation 
was tantamount to a repudiation of UN Security Coimcil Resolu- 
tion 425, which demanded a comprehensive withdrawal of all 
Israeli armed forces from southern Lebanon; and that the imple- 
mentation of Resolution 425 would henceforth be linked to 
the implementation of other UN resolutions. They asserted, 
moreover, that Lebanon had nothing to discuss in bilateral 
negotiations with Israel, since its relations with that country 
were regulated by the Armistice agreement of 1949, which 
remained valid. 

Before the opening session of the Middle East peace conference 
was convened, Lebanon sought assurances from the USA on the 
following issues: that the implementation of UN Resolution 
425 woidd not be linked to the implementation of other UN 
resolutions; that the country would receive support for the 
establishment of an international fund for Lebanon; that restric- 
tions imposed by the US Government on its citizens with regard 
to travelling and investing in Lebanon would be removed; that 
the US Consulate in Beirut would be reopened; that the Leba- 
nese national carrier, Middle East Airlines, should be allowed 
to resume flights to New York; and that arms paid for by 
the^ Government during Amin Gemayel’s presidency would be 
delivered by the USA, and US-based training programmes for 
Lebanese army officers would be resumed. 

With regard to Resolution 425, Lebanon’s diplomacy was 
rewarded by a written US commitment to support its imple- 
mentation in isolation frnm the wider Middle East peace process. 
On the other issues that Lebanon had raised, however, the USA 
remained non-committal, pending the release of all Western 
hostages being held in Lebanon. Some observers, too, regarded 
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the US assurance on Resolution 425 to be unclear, since the 
Government’s letter of intent failed to distinguish between 
nature of the Israeli and the Syrian armed presence in Lebai 
Another potential point of contention was the USA’s dem 
that the activities of the HezboUah militia in southern Leba 
should cease before the peace conference commenced, while 
Government insisted that Hezbollah’s resistance would conti 
until the Israeli armed forces had withdrawn from Lebanese 
ritory. 

Lebanon reacted cautiously to the Declaration of Prind 
on Palestinian Self-Rule in the Occupied Territories, signet 
Israel and the PLO on 13 September 1993 (for details of 
Declaration of Prindples, see Documents on Palestine, p. 1 
Fears were expressed, for instance, that, if the Declaratio 
Prindples were to provoke violent confrontations between i 
Palestinian factions, most of the violence would be likel 
occur in Lebanon, endangering the coxmtry’s reconstruci 
There was also concern about the ultimate fate of the estiru 

350.000 Palestinian refugees residing in Lebanon. 

In late Februaiy 1994 Lebanon, together with the other I 
parties, withdrew from the Middle East peace process, follo\ 
tiie murder, by a right-wing Jewish extremist, of somt 
Muslim worshippers in a mosque in Hebron on the West B; 
Together with Syria and Jordan, Lebanon agreed to rejoin 
peace process in March. 

‘OPERATION GRAPES OF WRATEP 

On 11 April 1996 Israeli armed forces began an intense, 
tained campaign of air and artillery attacks on what 
daimed to be positions occupied by the Hezbollah militia. T 
included, for ffie first time since 1982, attacks on the soutl 
suburbs of Beirut. The dedared aim of the Israeli camp 
(code-named ‘Operation Grapes of Wrath’) was to achieve 
complete cessation of rocket attacks by Hezbollah on settlem 
in northern Israel. Immediately prior to the Israeli camp 
such attacks had caused ii\juries to some 13 Israeli dvili 
Hezbollah daimed, in turn, that the rocket attacks had 1 
provoked by deliberate attacks on Lebanese civilians by Is: 
armed forces or their proxies. (An important element of 
1993 cease-fire ‘understanding’ had been that Hezbollah 
Israel had effectively largely confined their conflict to the re 
of the security zone by agreeing to halt unprovoked attack 
dvilian targets.) As a result of the Israeli operation e 

400.000 Lebanese were displaced northwards after the Is 
military authorities warned that they would be endangere 
the attacks on Hezbollah targets in the south. However, nc 
of the Israeli air attacks targeted alleged HezboUah posit 
one was made on a power-station in Bselim, a viUage non 
Beirut in the Maronite heartland of the country where Hezb( 
had never been established and there was nothing that c 
be construed as a HezboUah target. 

The IsraeU campaign could be regarded as having been di 
mined by the proximity of a general election in Israel an 
the need of IsraeU Prime Minister Shimon Peres to restore £ 
of the confidence with the electorate which he had lost 
result of suidde bomb attacks perpetrated earUer in the 
by Hamas in Israel. It could also be interpreted as an att€ 
to pressurize Syria into exerting increased control over 
boUah. On 18 April 1996 an Israeli attack on a UN ba£ 
Qana resulted in the death of more than 100 Lebanese refu 
who had been sheltering there. The attack (in which 
UNIFIL soldiers were also kiUed) led to an intensificatic 
efforts to find a diplomatic solution to the conflict, especial 
the USA— Secret^ of State, Warren Christopher, was 
patched to the region— and France. A cease-fire ‘understani 
between Israel and HezboUah took effect on 27 April, i 
1993, this was effectively a compromise confining the conflj 
the area of the security zone in southern Lebanon, recogn 
both HezboUah’s right to resist Israeli occupation and Isi 
right to self-defence; the ‘understanding’ also envisaged 
estabUshment of an Israel-Lebanon Monitoring Group (IL 
comprising Israel, Lebanon, Syria, ^ance and the US^ 
supervise the cease-fire. Accordin g to the IsraeU author 
‘Operation Grapes of Wrath’ resulted in no IsraeU deaths, ^ 
170-200 Lebanese civiUans, in addition to some 50 figb 
were kiUed. For its part, HezboUah claimed to have susti 
minimal casualties, and its miUtaiy capacity appeared la 
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undiminished. A UN report on the killing of Lebanese civilians 
at Qana, presented to the Security Council in May 1996, con- 
cluded that it was ‘unlikely’ that the shelling of the UNIFIL 
base had, as claimed by the Israelis, been accidental. The first 
meeting of the ILMG took place in July; the group was to be 
based in Cyprus, and would meet in an-Naqoura, near Lebanon’s 
southern border. Prior to the meeting Israel and Hezbollah were 
reported to have exchanged prisoners and bodies of members of 
their armed forces for the first time since 1991. 

ELECTIONS TO THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

In June 1996 the Cabinet approved a new electoral law in 
preparation for the legislative elections later in the year. Under 
the new legislation, the Beka'a valley was reunified as a single 
electoral area, having been divided into three areas for the 1992 
legislative elections. In the forthcoming elections the 128 seats 
of the National Assembly would be divided among the country’s 
five govemorates as follows: Beirut, 19; the Beka‘a valley, 23; tiie 
South and Nabatiyah, 23; the North, 28, and Mount Lebanon, 35. 

In mid-July 1996 it was reported that Christian opposition 
leaders were urging the country’s Christian communities to 
participate in the forthcoming elections, and that there had 
been relatively few appeals for a boycott such as had occurred in 
1992. However, leading figures vdthin the Christian community 
continued to criticize the new electoral legislation for its division 
of Mount Lebanon, where Lebanon’s Maronite community was 
concentrated, into five electoral constituencies (thereby effec- 
tively dividing the Maronite vote, to the advantage of other, i.e. 
Druze, communities). 

In early August 1996 Lebanon’s Constitutional Court decided 
that the amendments to the electoral law (which had been 
approved by the National Assembly in July) were unconstitu- 
tional. The National Assembly subsequently approved an 
amendment to the new electorsd law which, while it retained 
the controversial division of Mount Lebanon govemorate, stated 
that this was an exceptional measure to be employed solely for 
the 1996 election. 

In the first round of voting in the legislative elections, which 
took place in Mount Lebanon govemorate on 18 August 1996, 
supporters of the Hariri Government achieved a comprehensive 
victory, winning 32 of the 36 seats. Some 189 candidates were 
reported to have contested the seats and the participation of 
the electorate was reported to have been relatively high- 
compared with that in the elections of 1992— at 45%. In the 
second round of voting, m the North, on 25 August, by contrast, 
opposition candidates were reported to have enjoyed greater 
SUCC...JS. In the third round of voting, in Beirut govemorate, on 
1 September, candidates contesting the elections on the Hst 
headed by the Prime Minister secured 14 of the 19 seats. Hariri 
himself won a larger number of votes than any other candidate 
contesting the Beirut govemorate. However, prominent 
opponents of the Government, such as former Prime Minister 
Selim al-Hoss, also took seats in Beirut, where the participation 
of the electorate, at 30%, was relatively low. There was specula- 
tion that the marginalization of Hezbollah (through the creation 
of stronger links between Hariri and the President of the 
National Assembly and leader of Amal, HezboUjdi’s Shi‘a rival, 
Nabih Berri) was taking place at Syria’s insistence in order to 
appease Israel. In the fourth round of voting, in the South and 
Nabatiyah on 8 September, Hezbollah retsdned all four of its 
seats, having entered into an electoral alliance with Amal. 
Amal and Hezbollah, together with parties counted as their 
supporters, were reported to have won aH of the 23 seats in the 
South. (In the previous rounds of voting Hezbollah had lost two 
of the eight seats it had held m the outgoing National Assembly.) 
The participation of the electorate in the fourth round of voting 
was reported to have been 48%, 

Prior to the fifth round of voting (in the Beka‘a valley), it was 
reported that Syria, had redeployed some 12,000 of its estimated 
30,000 troops in Lebanon to the eastern part of the Beka‘a 
valley. There was speculation that the redeployment had been 
made for fear of Israeli attacks. Under the terms of the Ta’if 
agreement the redeployment should have taken place before 
the legislative elections in 1992. In the final round of voting on 
16 September 1996, the Amal-HezboUah alliamce won 22 of the 
govemorate’s 23 seats. The participation of the electorate, at 
52%, was higher than in any of the previous rounds of voting. 
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This brought the average tum-out in the five govemorates to 
45%, a marked improvement on the 32% average in 1992. (In 
May 1997 the Constitutional Court annulled the results of 
voting for four seats, having found evidence of electoral malprac- 
tice. By-elections took place in June, at which all but one of the 
deputies elected in 1996 were returned to office.) 

Nabih Berri was re-elected President of the incoming National 
Assembly when it convened m October 1996. In late October 
Rafik Hariri was appointed for his third term as Prime Minister. 
Disputes reportedly ensued between the President, Prime Min- 
ister and Resident of the National Assembly regarding the 
composition of the Cabinet, and when this was named, in early 
November, following consultations with Syrian leaders, the 
distribution of portfolios among the country’s various interests 
remained largely unchanged. The new Government’s statement 
of policy, as delivered to the National Assembly in that month, 
emphasized a continuation of economic recovery efforts, and 
made reference to controversial proposals to prohibit public 
demonstrations, and to close private radio and television sta- 
tions. The partial implementation of this last measure had 
already provoked considerable controversy. In September the 
Government had announced a ban on political broadcasts by 
about 150 radio and 50 television stations, and ordered the 
closure of these stations by the end of November; licences to 
broadcast political items had been granted to only a small 
number of stations, most of which were owned by prominent 
political figures, including Hariri and Berri. 

In December 1996 there was a spate of attacks against Syrians 
in Lebanon, including one in which a bus carrying Syrian 
workers was hit with machine-gun fire in a predominantly 
Christian area. Consequently, S^an Vice-President Abd al- 
Halim Khaddam indirectly accused Christian opposition 
leaders, hostile to the incumbent Lebanese Government and to 
Syria’s presence in Lebanon, of collaborating with Israel. In late 
November seven Christians were sentenced by a military court 
to up to 15 years’ imprisonment, convicted of espionage on 
behalf of Israel. 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS 

A further death sentence (commuted to life imprisonment) was 
imposed on Geagea in May 1996, following his conviction for 
ordering the assassination of another Maronite rival in 1990. 
In July 1996 he was acquitted of involvement in the Maronite 
church bombing of February 1994, although he received a 10- 
year prison sentence for attempting to recruit and arm 
militiamen after 1991 (when all militias had been banned). In 
August 1996 Geagea was further charged with orchestrating 
the death of Prime Minister Rashid Karami in 1987; his trial 
on this charge began in December 1997 and ended in June 1999 
with another sentence of life imprisonment. Meanwhile, in May 
1997 Geagea received yet another death sentence, (which was 
agam commuted to life imprisonment), having been convicted 
of an assassination attempt in 1991 against Michel Murr (now 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior and of 
Municipal and Rural Affairs), who was at the time Minister 
of Defence. 

Long-standing tensions between the Government and the 
Chairman of the CGTL, Elias Abu Rizq, apparently precipitated 
a split in the labour movement in April 1997. Prior to the 
CGTL’s leadership elections, in that month, the Minister of 
Labour approved the a dmis sion of five new syndicates, each with 
voting rights, into the organization. Rizq refdsed to recogime the 
new members, and consequently two separate leadership polls 
took place— one attended by the incumbent and his supporters, 
the other by his rival, Ghneim az-Zoghbi, whose supporters 
included the five new syndicates. The Government was swift to 
recognize az-Zoghbi as the official leader of the CGTL. In May 
Rizq was arrested and detained for ei^t days, charged with 
usurping a civil office. The new leadership subsequently demon- 
strated a less confrontational approach towards the Govern- 
ment. In November, none the less, the CGTL organized a one- 
day general strike, in support of its demand for public-sector 
pay increases of as much as 20%, and for a 200% increase in 
the minimum wage. 

In July 1997 Sheikh Sobhi Tufayli, Hezbollah Secretary- 
General in 1989-91, launched a campaign of civil disobedience 
(designated ‘revolution of the hungry*) in the Beka‘a valley, in 
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protest against the Government’s perceived neglect of the 
region: TiSayli urged residents to withhold taxes and abstain 
from paying for utilities, in order to force the Grovemment to 
reduce income taxes and increase development spending in the 
Beka^a. In November Tufayli instructed Beka‘a residents to deny 
aU ministers access to the region, prompting the Grovemment to 
order the deployment of troops in the eastern Beka'a valley for 
a three-month period; it was also announced that residents who 
had joined the protests would be liable to prosecution by the 
Military Court. In December Tufayli announced an end to the 
blockade, after the Government announced new development 
projects for the Beka‘a (allthough he subsequently threatened 
a resumption of the disobedience campaign if investment was 
not increased). In January 1998 Hezbollah announced the expul- 
sion of Tufayli from the organization, although the former 
Secretary-General, who had been criticial of Hezbollah’s assimi- 
lation under its current Secretary-Grenereil, Hasan Nasrallah, 
into ‘mainstream’ politics, maintained that he represented the 
‘true’ spirit of Hezbollah. At the end of January at least eight 
people were killed as a result of a confrontation in Ba‘albek 
involving Tufayli and his supporters and local Hezbollah offic- 
ials, in which lie army intervened. In Februaiy Tufayli and 19 
of his associates were charged with offences including under- 
mining national security, forming an armed group, and causing 
the deaths of three soldiers; Tufayli, who had evaded capture 
following the Ba‘albek incident, was charged in absentia. 

The issue of government restrictions on the broadcast media 
again provoked controversy in the second half of 1997. In Sep- 
tember tide authorities began to close down unlicensed broad- 
casters, and two people were killed when security forces opened 
fire on members of the fundamentalist Tawheed Islami group 
who were attempting to prevent the closure of a private station 
in Tripoli. In December the Minister of the Interior prohibited 
a televised broadcast, from France, by Gren. Michel Awn, on the 
grounds that such transmissions were undermining national 
security. (The private satellite company that was to have 
transmitted the interview was owned by the Minister’s brother.) 
The ban provoked a violent demonstration in Beirut: a number 
of arrests were made, and it was subsequently announced that 
10 people were to be tried by the Military Court for attacking 
the security forces, while civil charges were to be brought 
against a fiirther 23 protesters who had defied a ban (imposed in 
1993) on public demonstrations. Awn’s interview was eventually 
broadcast in January 1998 by a private terrestrial channel. In 
that month the Government announced a ban on the broadcast of 
all news and political programmes by privately-owned satellite 
channels, after a company owned by prominent Maronite 
iuterests transmitted an interview wilh a National Assembly 
deputy who was an outspoken critic of the Government. It was 
stated that, henceforth, the stations in question (including a 
company owned by Hariri) would be authorized only to transmit 
news bulletins prepared by the state-controlled T^4-Liban. 

EVENTS IN THE SOUTH 

Despite the cease-fire ‘understanding’ of April 1996, clashes 
continued, and numerous complaints were made to the ILMG 
by both sides throughout 1996 and 1997. In mid-June 1997 
Lebanon welcomed Ihe adoption by the UN General Assembly 
of a resolution demanding that Israel should pay US $1.7m. in 
damages for the shelling of the UN base at Qana in April 1996. 
Tensions were exacerbated in mid-1997 after Hezbollah, which 
according to the ILMG, had not previously violated the agree- 
ment, launched a series of rocket attacks against Israeli targets. 
On 8 August it was reported that Katyusha rockets were aimed 
at the Israeli town of Kiiyat Shmona in retaliation for Israeh 
attacks which had caused the deaths of several Lebanese civil- 
ians, and an attack on 4 August in which five Hezbollah mem- 
bers were killed. Violence continued to escalate in mid-August, 
following the deaths of two civilians (the children of a deceased 
SLA commander) in a bomb explosion in Jezzine, an SLA strong- 
hold north of the security zone. In reprisal, the SLA launched 
an artillery attack on Sidon, killing at least six civilians. Hez- 
bollah in turn violated the cease-fire *ii n d ftrs ta n ding ^ with rocket 
attadrs into northern Israel, prompting the Israeli military to 
direct its most intensive air strikes against presumed Hezbollah 
and PFLP— (jC targets since ‘Operation Grapes of Wrath’ in 
April 1996. In late August 1997 four Amal ^hters and four 


members of the Israeli security forces were killed following an 
ambush by the Israeli military on the edge of the occupied zone; 
this followed the death of an Amal commander by a car-bomb 
in central Beirut. In early September 12 members of an 41ite 
Israeli commando unit were Idlled (reportedly the highest Israeli 
death toll m a single operation since 1986) after Amal fighters 
and the Lebanese army foiled an operation, apparently against 
an Amal base, south of Sidon. Later in the month there was 
intense fighting within the security zone: among those killed 
was a son of the Hezbollah Secretary-General, Sheikh Hasan 
Nasrallah. Reciprocal attacks by Hezbollah and Israeli forces 
continued into October, with Israel additionally targeting 
PFLP-GC bases. 

Meanwhile, the extent of Israeli casualties as a result of the 
occupation of southern Lebanon prompted a vocal campaign 
within Israel for a unilateral withdrawal fium the security zone. 
At the beginning of April 1998 Israel’s ‘iimer’ Security Cabmet 
voted to adopt UN Security Council Resolution 425, but with 
the stipulation that Lebanon provide guarantees of the security 
of Israel’s northern border. While welcoming the proposed 
departure from its territory, Lebanon emphasized that Resolu- 
tion 425 demanded an unconditional withdrawal, and stated 
that neither would it be able to guarantee Israel’s immunity 
fi:om attack, nor would it be prepared to deploy the Lebanese 
army in southern Lebanon for this purpose; furthermore, Leb- 
anon could not support the continued presence there of the SLA. 
Concern was also expressed that a unilateral withdrawal from 
Lebanon in the absence of a comprehensive Middle East peace 
settlement might foment regiond instability. Israel’s demand 
that Hezbollah be disarmed prior to any Israeli withdrawal was, 
moreover, unacceptable not only to Lebanon but also to Syria, 
which regarded its support for the resistance in southern Leb- 
anon as essential leverage in its efforts to secure a parallel 
Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights. 

Clashes persisted in southern Lebanon following Israel’s 
‘adoption’ of Resolution 425, amid continuing protests of viola- 
tions of the April 1996 cease-fire ‘understanding’. In mid-May 
1998 at least 10 people were killed in an Israeli air raid on an 
al-Fatah training camp in the central Beka‘a valley. At the end 
of the month, following a week of intense fighting in which five 
Hezbollah fighters and four SLA militiamen had died, two 
Israeli soldiers were killed in an ambush on their patrol. The 
deaths of two further Israeli soldiers were reported m late June. 
An exchange of bodies and prisoners of war proceeded none 
the less, under an arrangement brokered by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross: among the remains returned 
were those of an Israeli naval commander killed in the failed 
operation against Amal in September 1997, and those of the 
son of Hezbollah’s Secretary-Cleneral. In late August 1998 at 
least nine Israelis were injured when rockets were fired into 
northern Israel, in retaliation for the death of an Amal com- 
mander near T^e. The attack prompted the Israeli Cabinet to 
approve a proposal by the Minister of Internal Security that 
such operations would henceforth be countered with attacks 
against Lebanon’s civilian infrastructure. 

In July 1997 the US Secretary of State, Madeleine Albright, 
announced an end to her counties ban on travel to Lebanon, in 
response to a commitment by Hariri to increase co-operation in 
combating terrorism. (The USA had halted flights following the 
hijacking to Beirut of the TWA flight in 1985, and, in view 
of fears for the safety within Lebanon of US nationals, had 
announced in 1987 that US passports were invalid for travel to 
Lebanon.) In September Albright became the first US Secretary 
of State to visit Beirut since 1983. The Lebanese Prime Minister 
met vrith President Clinton and Albright in Washington, DC, 
in mid- June 1998; Hariri also held talks with the UN Secretary- 
General, Kofi Annan, in New York. The USA subsequently 
ended its ban on the sale of tickets to US citizens travelling to 
Lebanon, despite a rocket-grenade attack near the US embassy 
in Beirut, which the Lebanese authorities denounced as an 
attempt by Israeli sympathizers to undermine security in the 
capital. 

MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 

Voting in Lebanon’s first municipal elections since 1963 took 
place in four rounds, beginning on 24 May 1998. The elections 
had been due to take place in mid-1997, but had been postponed 
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after Hariri, amid considerable controversy, withdrew draft 
legislation regulating the elections from parhamentaiy debate. 
At the first round (in Mount Lebanon govemorate) Hezbollah 
won convincing victories in Beirut’s soutiiem suburbs, despite 
an attempt by Hariri and Berri to moderate the influence of the 
opposition by supporting joint lists of candidates; right-wing 
organizations opposed to the Government, including Dory 
Chamoun’s PNL (which had boycotted the 1992 and 1996 elec- 
tions), also took control of several councils. At the second round, 
in North Lebanon on 31 May 1998, efforts failed to achieve an 
inter-community balance in TripoH, where a council comprising 
23 Muslims and only one Christian was elected; elsewhere in 
the govemorate there was notable success for candidates loyal 
to Samir Geagea. However, a joint list of candidates supported 
by Hariri and Berri (again m a stated attempt to reflect the 
sectarian balance) did wm control of the Beirut council at the 
third round, on 7 June. Candidates endorsed by Hariri won 
seats in Sidon, while Bern’s Amal gained overall control in 
Tyre. The final round of voting (in the Beka'a valley) took place 
on 14 June, when Hezbollah candidates were largely defeated 
by their pro-Syrian secular rivals and by members of the gover- 
norate’s leadiug families. Other than m Beirut, the rate of 
participation by voters at all stages was high (about 70%), and 
most political groups expressed satisfaction at the conduct and 
outcome of the polls. 

THE ISSUE OF DECONFESSIONALIZATION 

In March 1998 Hrawi presented legislation to the Cabinet that 
would enable marriages to be conducted by civil authorities. 
Supporters of the President’s bill stated that tins would facilitate 
inter-faith marriages and thus erode sectarian divisions. How- 
ever, the legislation was strongly opposed not only by religious 
leaders (all marriages were hitherto regulated by the religious 
authorities), but also by the Prime Minister. After having failed 
to persuade government members to reject the legislation, 
Hariri refused to sign the bfll, on the grounds tiiat it would 
offend religious sensibilities and create divisions at a time when 
it was essential to preserve a consensus in order to facilitate 
the implementation of the Government’s economic programme. 
The National Assembly President was reported to Imve lent 
his support to Hrawi’s legislation after the latter sought the 
establishment of a parliamentary committee to consider the 
‘deconfessionalization’ of public life— a process that, it was 
generally considered, would be to the advantage of the Shiite 
community. 

Rafik Hariri’s refusal to submit President Hrawi’s proposal 
to the National Assembly was in itself regarded as exempliftdng 
what many Lebanese now regarded as the need for a reform of 
the 'confessional’ system on which Lebanese pohtics was based. 
It was increasingly recognized that, while this system had 
undoubtedly preserved civil peace since the conclusion of the 
Ta’if agreement, it had also fostered institutional paralysis and 
cronyism and thus hindered post-war recovery. Many thus 
believed that the power-sharing arrangement between the 
President, Prime Minister and President of the National 
Assembly could not endure into the next presidency. 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT LAHOUD 
The issue of President Hrawi’s succession dominated political 
debate as his mandate neared completion. Although he fre- 
quently emphasized his determination to relinquish the presi- 
dency upon the expiry of his term of office in November 1998, 
it was widely speculated that his mandate would again be 
extended. Meanwhile, the Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces, Gen. Emile Lahoud, was increasingly suggested as a 
suitable successor: it was widely believed that Lahoud’s stror^ 
leadership and firm stance on corruption, in addition to his 
success in having reconstructed the army following the civil 
war, were the qusdities required of the new President, in order to 
revive the process of political reform and economic regeneration. 
Moreover, despite L^oud’s reputation as a nationalist, by e^ly 
October, when Hrawi and Assad met to discuss the succession, 
his candidacy had been fiiUy endorsed by Syria, whose influence 
remained crucial in Lebanon’s matters of State. For Lahoud to 
be appointed, an exceptional amendment was necessary to 
Artide 49 of the Constitution— which requires that senior civil 
servants, such as Lahoud, resign their post two years prior to 


seeking political office— and on 13 October the National 
Assembly was convened, whereupon it overwhelmingly 
endorsed the constitutional amendment bill. Lahoud was duly 
elected President on 16 October 1998, with the approval of aU 
118 National Assembly deputies present at the ballot (which 
was boycotted by the Druze leader, Walid Joumblatt, and his 
supporters). Lahoud took office on 24 November; in his inaugural 
speech to tiie National Assembly, the new President identified 
law enforcement and the elimination of corruption in public life 
as priorities for his administration. At the end of the month 
it was announced that Hariri had unexpectedly declmed an 
invitation from Lahoud to form a new government. Hitherto, it 
had been generally assumed that Hariri’s continued premiersliip 
was essential to ^e process of economic reconstruction. Hariri 
attributed his effective resignation from the post that he had 
held since 1992 to what he regarded as a violation of constitu- 
tional procedures by Lahoud in appropriatiug powers not 
granted to the presidency by the Ta’if agreement: the agreement 
specifies that the appointment of a Prime Minister should be 
made following consultation with deputies, rather than directly 
by the President, and, while 83 deputies favoured Hariri’s 
retention, 31 deputies had delegated &eir right to endorse the 
premier to Lahoud. 

The election of Lahoud was widely believed to signal the 
be^ning of a new era in which the Ifresident, rather than the 
Prime Minister, would play the central role in the political 
hierarchy and act as the principal channel of communication 
between the Lebanese establishment and the Syrian presidency. 

FORMATION OF A NEW GOVERNMENT 

Following consultations between President Lahoud and the 
National Assembly, at the beginning of December 1998 Selim 
al-Hoss (who had headed four Governments during the civil 
war) was named as the new Prime Mimster. A new, streamlined 
16-member Cabinet was appointed, containing only two minis- 
ters from the previous administration, induding, notably, 
Michel Murr, who retained the post of Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior (and was awarded the additional 
responsibility of the municipal and rural affairs portfolio). Promi- 
nent appointees to the Cabinet included former World Bank 
consultant, George Corm, as the Minister of Finance, and the 
Vice-Governor of the central bank, Nasir Saidi, as the Minister 
of Economy and Trade and of Industry. Moreover, the appoint- 
ment of several 1:efonnists’, together with the exdusion of 
representatives of the various ‘confessional’ blocs and former 
militia leaders was said to illustrate al-Hoss’s declared commit- 
ment to a comprehensive programme of reconstruction under 
his leadersbdp. (Hezbollah declined to participate in the new 
Government.) Al-Hoss presented his Government’s pro- 
gramme— which emphasized reduction of the public debt, anti- 
corruption measures and economic liberalization, together with 
a review of legislation governing the broadcast media and accel- 
erated electoral refonn~to the National Assembly in mid- 
December; the legislature approved a motion of confidence in 
the new administration shortly afterwards. Later in December 
the newly-promoted Gen. Michel Sulayman was appointed to 
succeed L^oud as head of the armed forces. The incoming 
Cfovemment also revoked the five-year ban on the holding of 
public demonstrations. 

One of the first acts of the new administration was to imple- 
ment an uncompromising initiative to eradicate corruption in 
office and the inefficient use of public resources— which were 
estimated to have cost the State some US $4, 500m. since 1990; 
the judiciary was granted powers to investigate a number of 
political scandals and bring both current and former high- 
ranking officials to trial. In early January 1999 19 senior civil 
servants and leading officials were removed from their posts at 
the initiative of the new Prime Minister and the recommenda- 
tion of the Civil Service Council; four other officials also lost 
their jobs in the fibrst stage of an ambitious project to reform 
a state bureaucracy whidh numbers more than 230,000. The 
majority of those dismissed owed their positions to either Hariri, 
former President Hrawi or former minister Walid Joumblatt, 
although it was Hariri’s supporters who suffered most from the 
new reforms. For this reason, the former Prime Minister reacted 
furiously when the Government decided to liquidate his state 
telecommunications enterprise, Ogero. Meanwhile, in early 
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March the former Minister of Industry and Oil, Chahe Barsou- 
mian, was detained on charges of misappropriation of public 
funds while in office: it had long been alleged that Barsoumian 
was involved in the illegal sale of fuel from a state-owned power 
plant. Barsoumian’s defence lawyers asserted that, as a former 
deputy, he enjoyed political immunity and should therefore 
appear before a special parliamentary tribunal rather than be 
tried by a criminal court. In the event, Barsoumian was released 
on a record bail of US $2m, in February 2000. 

In early May 1999 it was amiounced that eight people had 
been arrested and had reportedly admitted to plotting a series 
of bomb attacks against Syrian and Lebanese military sites. 
The saboteurs’ arrests followed a grenade attack in Beirut on a 
hostel for Syrian migrant workers. The men, who were believed 
to have been protesting against the continued ‘occupation’ of 
Lebanon by Syrian forces, were also implicated in a similar 
attack on a Syrian military centre in Hadath in December 1998. 
In mid-May 1999 a senior official of the Fatah faction of the 
PLO and his wife were killed by unidentified gunmen in Sidon; 
the attack was presumed to have been perpetrated by members 
of the PLO opposed to Fatah’s willingness to ne^tiate with 
Israel A few days later, a car bomb exploded in southern 
Lebanon, seriously wounding another Fatah official; the incident 
led to fears of a renewed cyde of violence between rival Palesti- 
nian factions operating in Lebanon. In early June four judges, 
who were conducting the trial of two Palestimans in Sidon, 
were killed (and five bystanders wounded) when two men opened 
fire on the court room. The attack followed sporadic violence in 
the Sidon area, although most had involved rival Palestinian 
groups rather than state offidals. It was undear whether the 
gunmen had been attemptii^ to release the defendants to pre- 
vent the completion of the trial; one government offidal daimed 
that the gunmen’s motive appeared to be to ‘destabilize the 
country’. However, in early July a Nasserite deputy, Moustafa 
Saad, alleged that Very senior security services’ were behind 
the assassinations, daiming that one of the judges was about 
to issue a provisional judicial order against several military 
personnel and dvilians suspected of involvement in an assassin- 
ation attempt on Saad in 1985. 

By mid-June 1999 many observers noted that what had effec- 
tively been a three-month *truce’ between the new administra- 
tion and former Prime Minister Hariri appeared to have ended. 
The state-run National News Agency (NNA) published a strong 
verbal assault on Hariri, reportedly originating from anonymous 
‘ministerial sources’, in which the former Prime Minister was 
accused of corruption, of seeking to undermine the Government 
in order to facilitate his return to power, and even of collusion 
with Israel. Al-Hoss, however, vehemently denied that his Gov- 
ernment was responsible for the anti-Hariri statement, or, 
indeed, that it had any prior knowledge of it. Meanwhile, in 
mid-1999 concerns were pressed at the recent prosecution of 
several prominent journalists in Lebanon, leading to speculation 
that the trials had been politically motivated, and accusations 
that President Lahoud had, in fact, deliberately initiated a 
pi^e of journalists loyal to Hariri, thereby imposing new res- 
trictions on the more outspoken elements of the media on the 
pretext of maintaining a strict level of law and order. The 
journalists in question included a former board chairman of 
state-owned television, Fouad Naim, who was accused of the 
misuse of public fimds, and a cameraman for Tel6-Liban, who 
was detained by the security services in late July for allegedly 
collaborating with Israel. 

DEVEIX)PMENTS IN SOUTHEBN LEBANON 

In early November 1998 the Lebanese authorities protested to 
both the UN and EU over the Israeli practice of transporting 
fertile topsoil from the ‘security zone’ across the border into 
Galilee; the cessation of such operations was subsequently con- 
firmed by UNIFIL. In two separate incidents in that month, 
seven Israeli soldiers were i^ed as a result of attacks by 
Hezbollah on Israeli patrols in the occupied zone. There were 
further serious exchanges in late December, when 13 civilians 
were injured by Hezbollah rocket attacks in northern Israel, 
launched in reprisal for an Israeli air strike in southern Lebanon 
in which eight civilians (including a woman and her six children) 
were killed. (Israel subsequently issued a formal apology for 
the incident, and both assaults were condemned by the ILMG.) 


By the end of 1998, it was becoming increasingly clear that 
Israel was seeking a way out of its war in Lebanon. The Israeli 
army’s annual report, issued in January 1999, claimed that the 
number of Hezbollah attacks against Israeli forces in southern 
Lebanon had risen from 715 in 1997 to around 1,200 in 1998, 
resulting in the deaths of some 23 soldiers in that year. In early 
January 1999 Israel’s Security Cabinet voted to respond to 
future Hezbollah offensives by targeting infrastructure in cen- 
tral and northern Lebanon (thereby extending the conflict 
beyond suspected guerrilla bases in ihe south of the county). 
At the end of the month it was reported that the Israeli Prime 
Minister, Binyamin Netan 3 rahu, had confirmed remarks made 
by Itzhak Mordechai (recentiy dismissed as Israel’s Minister of 
Defence) that the Israeli Government was involved in secret 
contacts with Lebanon. The Lebanese authorities, however, 
denied that any talks were in progress, while Netanyahu and 
his new defence minister, Moshe Arens, dismissed any likelihood 
of an imminent withdrawal. Since Netanyahu had lost his 
precarious parliamentary majority in December 1998 and an 
Israeli general election was scheduled for 17 May 1999, fears 
were expressed in Lebanon that Netanyahu, wishing to bolster 
his flagging popularity, might resort to a bombing campaign in 
Lebanon in order to force the Lebanese Government to restrict 
Hezbollah’s operations. However, although Israel shelled sev- 
eral targets in the south during January, no major offensive 
was launched. 

Hezbollah intensified its campaign of resistance in the months 
preceding the Israeli elections. In mid-February 1999 it was 
reported that Israeli forces had responded by annexing the 
village of Amoun, on the edge of the occupied zone. Hostilities 
escalated (in one incident three Israeli commandos were killed 
in exchanges with HezboUah), and at the end of the month 
hundreds of Lebanese students stormed Amoun in protest at 
the annexation, apparently forcing its release from Israeli con- 
trol. In mid-Apnl, however, Israeli forces reannexed the viQage. 
Meanwhile, at the end of February Brig.-Gen. Erez Gerstein, 
the commander of the Israeli army’s liaison unit with the 
SLA, was killed (together with two other Israeli soldiers and a 
journalist) in an ambush by Hezbollah in the ‘security zone’: 
Gerstein was the most senior member of the Israeh command 
to be killed m Lebanon smce the 1982 occupation. Israel, 
stunned by the attack, retaliated by launching intensive air 
attacks on selected Hezbollah targets, while warning of full- 
scale land, air and sea offensives across Lebanon. In mid-April 
1999 Moshe Arens announced that 80% of Israel’s army posts 
in southern Lebanon had been transferred to the SLA and 
that further transfers were imminent, thus enabling additional 
Israeli troops to withdraw from their ‘security zone’. Neverthe- 
less, there was a sharp escalation of fighting as the date of the 
Israeli elections approached. On 15 May, two days before the 
general election and coinciding with the 51st anniversary of 
Israel’s foundation, Hezbollah attacked three outposts manned 
by SLA militiamen, successfully capturing one outpost at Beit 
Yahun, over which the guerrillas flew their own flag. An SLA 
commander was killed in the operation, and Israel responded 
by launching air strikes and shelling several Hezbollah togets. 

SLA WITHDRAWAL FROM JEZZINE 

The incoming Israeli Prime Minister, Ehud Barak (who was 
elected on 17 May 1999), had made a pre-election pledge to 
effect an Israeh withdrawal from southern Lebanon by July 
2000. After the victory of Barak’s Labour-led One Israel coali- 
tion, HezboUah began to concentrate its efforts on forcing Israel 
out of Lebanon and seeking to dismantle the demoralized SLA 
On 31 May 1999 the SLA Commander, Gen. Antoine Lahad, 
announced that the SLA command had decided to withdraw 
unUateraUy from the enclave of Jezzine, in the north-east of the 
occupied zone. The withdrawal of SLA forces began on 1 June 
and was reportedly completed by 3 June, when Lebanese 
internal security services officiaUy took control of security in 
the town. (The Lebanese army refused to take control of Jezzine 
as this would effectively provide Israel with security guarantees 
in southern Lebanon prior to any comprehensive regional peace 
deal being concluded between Israel and Syria.) The Lebanese 
authorities claimed that the vrithdrawal from Jezzine was a 
victory for Lebanon’s resistance movement led by Hezbollah, 
which had intensifled its operations around Ihe town m recent 
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weeks. During the operation, two SLA soldiers were killed, 
while some 100 SLA members reportedly surrendered to the 
Lebanese army. Clashes between Israeli forces and Hezbollah 
continued throughout the month. On the night of 24 June, 
as Barak was conducting delicate negotiations to form a new 
government, Netanyahu, who was stiU technically the Israeli 
Prime Minister, ordered a series of air-strikes against i^a- 
structure targets in central and southern Lebanon— the heav- 
iest aerial bombardment since ‘Operation Grapes of Wrath’ in 
1996. Barak was reportedly not informed about the strikes, 
which destroyed two power plants in Beirut, plunging the Leb- 
anese capital mto darkness; a telecommunications centre and 
bridges connecting southern Lebanon with the rest of the 
coun^ were also destroyed, killing at least eight civilians and 
injuring as many as 70. The Israeli air-strikes followed a cross- 
border Katyusha rocket attack into the northern Israeli town of 
Kiryat Shmona (which killed two civilians), which appeared to 
have been in response to an earlier Israeli attack in which some 
seven civilians were wounded. The Lebanese Prime Minister 
described the 24 June raids as a ‘deliberate, barbaric’ act; the 
air-strikes were also harshly condemned by the USA and by 
EU leaders. 

In late June 1999 the outgoing Israeli Government boycotted 
a meeting of the ILMG, reportedly in protest against Hezbollah’s 
non-compliance with the April understanding. However, the 
Israeli delegation agreed to resume the meetings in mid-July. 
At the end of July the US-based Human Rights Watch publish^ 
a report criticizing the mass expulsions of Lebanese civilians 
from their homes in the ‘security zone’, which had been carried 
out by Israel since 1985 (in violation of the Geneva Convention). 
The human rights organization urged the new Israeli Govern- 
ment to allow the expellees to return home. Meanwhile, in late 
June 1999 UNIFIL accused Hezbollah of encouraging a ttacks 
on UN positions near the occupied zone by using UNIFIL 
outposts to launch attacks on Israel and the SLA. (An Irish UN 
soldier had been killed and two others injured at the end of May 
when an observation post was shelled by the SLA, reportedly in 
response to Hezbollah attacks carried out from the UNIFIL 
position.) In mid-August a senior HezboUah official was killed 
in a car bomb attadk in Sidon; the Lebanese Prime Minister 
strongly condemned the killing and Hezbollah stated that it 
held Barak personally responsible, although Israel denied any 
responsibility for the deatii. Two Israeli soldiers were subse- 
quently killed in retaliatory Hezbollah attacks, bringing the 
total Hlled thus far in 1999 to 13, Israel responded with raids 
on several villages outside the occupied zone. 

With the formation of a new Israeli Government in early July 
1999, a new mood of cautious optimism was noticeable in both 
Syria and Lebanon. Barak was widely considered to be much 
more likely than his predecessor to negotiate a peace agreement 
incorporating Israel’s withdrawal from the Golan Heights and 
southern Lebanon. A period of intense diplomatic activity on all 
tracks of the Middle East peace process ensued, accompanied 
by a scaling down of Hezbollah’s militaiy operations (altiiough 
its leaders continued to press for a continuation of the armed 
struggle against Israeli occupying forces). Many Lebanese poli- 
ticians and journalists remained sceptical about Barak’s pledge 
to withdraw from southern Lebanon within one year of his 
election; in early July al-Hoss stated that Lebanon would wait 
to judge the new Prime Minister on his actions alone. By early 
September there were clear signs of Barak’s willingness to begin 
‘final status’ negotiations with the Palestinians. On 4 September 
Barak and the Palestinian National Authority President, Yasser 
Arafat, signed the Sharm esh-Sheikh Memorandum, popularly 
known as ‘Wye Two’ (see Documents on Palestine, p. 144), 
in Egypt: the agreement details a revised timetable for the 
outstanding provisions of the original Wye Memorandum (see 
the (hapter on Israd and Documents on Palestine, p. 142), 
including the conclusion of ‘final status’ talks within one year 
of the resumption of t alks on these issues (to be initiated no later 
than 13 September 1999). However, ‘final status’ negotiations 
between Israel and the PNA finally commenced in early No- 
vember 1999. 

RELATIONS WITH OTHER ARAB STATES 

In late December 1998 Lebanon and Syria signed a bilateral 
trade agreement in preparation for the customs union between 


the two countries that entered into effect on 1 January 1999. 
In mid-September 1999 the recently-invested King Abdullah of 
Jordan visited Beirut— the first visit to the Lebanese capital by 
a Jordanian monarch since 1965. During his visit the King 
promoted trade between Jordan and Lebanon, as well ^ the 
idea of closer economic integration between Jordan, Syria and 
Lebanon, following his country’s recent rapprochement with 
Damascus. The Lebanese Government reacted with caution to 
the resumption of peace negotiations between Syria and Israel 
in mid-December 1999 (discussions having been suspended in 
February 1996). It was reported that, in order to faciLitate 
progress in the talks, Israel and Syria had reached an ‘under- 
standing in principle’ to restrict fighting in southern Lebanon. 
However, the talks were unproductive and were again broken 
off in January 2000. As preparations were under way for Israeli 
armed forces to depart from southern Lebanon, and after the 
withdrawal was carried out in May of that year, protests grew 
among the Lebanese opposition, particularly within the 
Maronite Christian community, regarding the continued pres- 
ence of Syrian forces in Lebanon. In early April the Syrian 
Government had denied that it would deploy troops in southern 
Lebanon following the Israeli withdrawal. Meanwhile, in mid- 
February 2000 President Hosni Mubarak became the firat Egyp- 
tian President to visit Lebanon. Following talks with President 
Lahoud in Beirut, the two leaders issued a joint statement of 
protest against recent Israeli air-strikes on Lebanese targets, 
and in support of Hezbollah’s resistance to Israeli occupation. 

In late October 1999 a senior commander of the Palestinian 
Fatah movement received a death sentence in absentia from a 
military court in Beirut. Sultan Abu al-Aynayn had been found 
guilty of leading a militia and of encouraging anti-Govemment 
rebellion. However, al-Aynayn, a close ally of Yasser Arafat, 
claimed that his sentence was political motivated; it was widely 
interpreted as evidence of a growing struggle between Arafat 
and the Lebanese and Syrian Governments for influence over 
Palestinian refugees in Lebanon. Two other Fatah leaders in 
southern Lebanon were detained by the Lebanese military in 
late November, on charges of murder and of plotting bomb 
attacks during the 1980s; five further officials of the organization 
were reporteffiy arrested in December 1999 and January 2000. 
At the end of December 1999 five Lebanese soldiers were killed 
in an ambush on their patrol near Tripoli in northern Lebanon. 
The perpetrators of the attack were believed to be members of 
an Egyptian-based Sunni Muslim fundamentalist group, Takflr 
wal Hijra, two of whom were about to be arrested for their 
alleged involvement in recent grenade attacks on Orthodox 
churches in the Tripoli area. The incident resulted in the largest 
Lebanese military operation for a decade, during which nine 
Lebanese soldiers and several Islamists, as well as at least two 
civilians, were killed; many arrests were made. In January 2000 
the (jk)vemment ordered a judicial enquiry into the recent 
upsurge in sectarian violence. In mid-March Israeli forces 
attacked two Palestinian refugee camps to the east of Beirut; 
the attack was widely believed to be in response to a recent 
resolution passed by ihe Arab League, which had warned that 
Palestinian militant organizations might resume attacks on 
Israel in the event of Israel withdrawing from Lebanon without 
having negotiated the resettlement of Palestinian refugees cur- 
rently residing in other Arab states. 

Lebanon’s relations with Iran showed signs of improvement 
during 1999. In May Lebanon’s Middle East Airlines (MEA) 
resumed flights between Beirut and the Iranian capital, Tehran, 
and in June Iran Air recommenced flights to Beirut (both 
airlines had suspended flights in 1979). Moreover, in June the 
Iranian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Kamal Kharrazi, led a high- 
level delegation to Beirut to discuss bilateral co-operation and 
recent regional developments; Kharrazi met President Lahoud, 
several senior Lebanese ministers (as well as the Secretary- 
General of Hezbollah), and inaugurated a new Persian language 
centre. At the same time, the President of the Lebanese National 
Assembly, Nabih Berri, visited Tehran, where he was elected 
deputy head of the newly-established parliamentary union of 
the Organization of the Islamic Conference. 

PALESTINIAN REFUGEES IN LEBANON 

In January 1999 the Lebanese authorities agreed to up^de 
the status of travel documents issued to Palestinians residing 
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in Lebanon, thereby allowing those Palestinians to be treated 
as holders of Lebanese passports. However, as the prospect of 
Israel and the PNA entering ‘final status’ peace negotiations 
increased in mid-1999, the issue of Palestinian refugees in 
Lebanon assumed particular importance. Prior to a tour of the 
region by the US Secretary of State, Madeleine Albright, in 
early September, Lebanese officials increasingly reiterated their 
rejection of the notion of permanent settlement of Palestinian 
refugees in Lebanon (According to the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA), in mid-2000 367,472 Palestinian refugees were regis- 
tered in Lebanon). The Lebanese Government had been angered 
by an announcement made in July 1999 by the new Israeli 
FWme Minister, Ehud Barak, that Ihe refugees would under no 
circumstances be permitted to return to Israel, and that ‘a 
solution should be found in the countries where they are now 
living*. President Lahoud responded by demanding that any 
permanent peace agreement would have to guarantee the right 
of Palestinians to return home; he subsequently initiated legisla- 
tion to prevent Palestinian refugees in Lebanon fi:om being 
granted Lebanese citizenship. 

ISRAELI WITHDRAWAL FROM LEBANON 

In imd-November 1999 it was announced that the Israeli army 
had begun preparations for a withdrawal from southern Leb- 
anon, to be completed by July 2000. The Israeli Government 
issued an apology to the Lebanese authorities in mid-December 
1999, ^ler an attadk by its forces m which at least 15 Lebanese 
schoolchildren were injured. The incident came amid an escal- 
ation in HezboUah operations following the announcement of a 
resumption of Israeli-Syrian peace negotiations. In late 
December an ‘understanding in principle’ was reportedly 
reached between Israel and Syria in order to curb the fighting in 
southern Lebanon. However, m late January 2000 the informal 
cease-fire ended when a senior SLA commander was killed; the 
deaths of three further Israeli soldiers at the end of the month 
led Israel to declare that peace talks with Syria could resume 
only if Syria took action to restrain Hezbollah. The conflict 
between Israeli forces and Hezbollah fighters intensified durmg 
February By the middle of the month three Israeli soldiers had 
been kOled in the security zone, and Israel annoimced that 
its Prime Minister would henceforth be empowered to order 
immediate retaliatoiy raids against Hezbollah without discus- 
sion with the ‘iimer’ Security Cabinet, In early February Israel 
had conducted a series of air raids against Hezbollah targets 
and Lebanese infi:astructure (including three power stations 
outside Beirut). Further Israeli raids in mid-March followed 
Hezbollah attacks on northern Israel. 

Meanwhile, on 5 March 2000 the Israeli Cabinet voted unani- 
mously to withdraw its forces fi:om southern Lebanon by July, 
even if no peace agreement had been reached between Israel 
and Syria. In mid-Apnl Israel released 13 Lebanese prisoners 
who had been held without trial for more than a decade as 
‘bargaining counters’ for Israeli soldiers missing in Lebanon. 
On 17 April Israel gave the UN official notification that it 
intended to withdraw its forces from southern Lebanon ‘in one 
phase’ by 7 July, leading the Lebanese Prime Minister to talk 
of a ‘resounding victory for Lebanon’. At the end of April the 
Lebanese Government stated for the first time that it would 
accept a UN peace-keeping force in the south of the country 
after the Israelis had withdrawn from the territory. In May 
there was a further escalation in the fighting between Israeh 
forces and HezboUah; two senior SLA fighters were killed in the 
middle of the month. On 23 May Israel’s Security Cabinet 
voted to accelerate the withdrawal of its remaining troops from 
Lebanon, after Hezbollah had taken control of about one-third 
of southern Lebanon foUowing the evacuation by the SLA of 
outposts transferred to its control by the Israeli army. Both the 
Government of Israel and the UN had expected ^e withdrawal 
to take place on 1 June; however, amid considerable chaos, the 
rapid withdrawal of aU Israeli forces from southern Lebanon 
was completed on 24 May, almost six weeks ahead of Barak’s 
original deadline of July. As the withdrawal was taking place, 
on 23 May Lebanese citizens stormed the notorious al-Khiam 
prison in Israel’s former ‘security zone’ and released around 144 
Lebanese prisoners, several of whom had been detained there 
for many years. (For a more detailed description of the Israeli 
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withdrawal, see the chapter on Israel.) On 18 June the UN 
Security Council endorsed the verification of its Secretary- 
General, Kofi Annan, that the Israeli withdrawal had been 
carried out, although HezboUah maintained that Israel was stUl 
required to depart from the territory known as the Shebaa 
farms and to release all Lebanese prisoners. At the end of July 
the UN peace-keeping force began to redeploy close to the 
Lebanese border with Israel, to fiU the vacuum created by 
the departure of IsraeU forces. Meanwhile, in early August 
Lebanon’s own army returned to southern Lebanon, with the 
exception of the border area: some 1,000 troops and poUce were 
reported to have entered the territory on 9 August. 

In late September 2000 the Middle East entered a period of 
crisis, when Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
resumed their intifada agamst Israel. Thus, uncertainty 
regarding the permanence of the IsraeU withdrawal from 
southern Lebanon was intensified, as HezboUah renewed its 
campaign against the IsraeU army. On 7 October HezboUah 
filters captured three IsraeU soldiers in the disputed Shebaa 
farms area, with the demand that Israel release dozens of 
Palestinian prisoners and 19 Lebanese currently being held in 
IsraeU gaols. On 12 October UN Secretary-Cjeneral Kofi Annan 
visited Beirut for talks regarding the soldiers’ release. In tihe 
foUowing week, however, Israel confirmed that an Israeli army 
reservist had been kidnapped in Switzerland, apparently by 
members of HezboUah (who claimed that the officer was working 
for IsraeU intelligence) During mid-October Israel closed part 
of its border with Lebanon, amid fears of further abductions. 

THE 2000 IJEGISLATTVE ELECTIONS 

Elections to the National Assembly took place in two rounds on 
27 August (Mount Lebanon and North Lebanon) and 3 Sep- 
tember 2000 (Beirut, the Beka‘a vaUey, Nabatiyah and the 
South). Voting patterns in the first round swifUy indicated a 
rejection of al-Hoss’s premiership, as the Druze leader, WaUd 
Joumblatt (one of former premier Rafik Hariri’s staunchest 
aUies) secured an overwhelming victory in Mount Lebanon 
govemorate. Furthermore, while interior minister Michel Murr 
retained his seat in the Maronite Northern Metn district, the 
election there of Pierre Gemayel, son of Amin Gemayel, who 
had recently returned from exile in France, was regarded as a 
considerable reverse for President Lahoud. Turn-out by voters 
was estimated at a Uttle more than 50% of the registered 
electorate. With a period of poUtical ‘cohabitation’ between 
Lahoud and Hariri ^ready appearing likely, the former Prime 
Minister proceeded to secure 18 of the 19 assembly seats in 
Beirut at the second round of voting (with the remaining seat 
being won by a HezboUah candidate); al-Hoss lost his seat in 
the legislature. In the south an aUiance of HezboUah and Amal 
candidates took aU the govemorate’s 23 seats, while HezboUah 
enjoyed similar successes in the Beka‘a. Shortly before voting 
in the first round began, Syria’s new President, Bashar al- 
Assad, had visited Beirut for a series of meetings with key 
figures in Lebanese poUtical Ufe, among them former President 
Elias Hrawi and ex-premier Hariri, Prime Minister al-Hoss, 
HezboUah Secretary-General Hasan Nasrallah, National 
Assembly President Nabih Berri and armed forces Commander- 
in-Chief Gen. Michel Sulayman, indicating that the new Syrian 
leader was unlikely to seek to relinquish his late fatiaer’s role 
as power-broker in Lebanon. However, the decisive rejection of 
the Syrian-backed Government of al-Hoss prompted speculation 
that there might be some redefinition of Syrian influence in 
Lebanese poUtics. This was considered aU the more probable 
given the electoral successes for Joumblatt, who appeared to 
make common cause with Maronite supporters of Amhi Gemayel 
and the imprisoned Geagea in demandmg the withdrawal of 
Syrian forces. Moreover, a statement by Maronite bishops m 
late September urging the departure of the Syrian mUitaiy 
provoked considerable controversy. On 23 October President 
Lahoud appointed Rafik Hariri as Lebanon’s new Prime Min- 
ister. The formation of a 30-member Cabinet was announced on 
26 October. Issam Fares was named as Deputy Prime Minister, 
while Sulayman Franjiya became the Mboister of PubUc Health. 
One notable appointment was that of EUas Murr, the son- 
in-law of President Lahoud and a non-parUamentarian, who 
replaced his father, Michel Murr, as Minister of the Interior 
and of Municipal and Rural Affairs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Lebanon’s role as the Middle East’s leading centre for trade and 
financial services was destroyed by the civil war which erupted 
in 1976. Attempts to prepare plans for reconstruction were 
frustrated by recurring outbreaks of violence, culminating in 
the Israeli invasion of June 1982, which added a new dimension 
to the country’s devastation. Lebanon’s gross domestic product 
(GDP) expanded, in real terms, at an average annual rate of 
6%-6.5% between 1964 and 1974. Average income per head in 
1974 was estimated at US $1,300, one of the highest levels 
among developing countries at the time. With the outbreak of 
the civil war, however, real GDP declined sharply. Expressed 
in constant 1974 prices, it was estimated to have averaged 
£L4,800m. per year in 1975-81. The Israeli invasion caused a 
further sharp decline in GDP, which, again expressed in con- 
stant 1974 prices, was estimated at £L3,080m. in 1982. Despite 
the intervening years of turmoil, Lebanon’s GDP, expressed 
in constant 1974 prices, was estimated to have recovered to 
£L8,600m. in 1987. However, although the banking sector actu- 
ally thrived after 1975, the development of alternative Middle 
East banking and financial centres, particularly in the Persian 
(Arabian) Gulf region, made it unlikely that an unstable 
Lebanon would regain its position as the commercial centre of 
the Arab world. After Amin Gemayel became President in 
September 1982 and formed a Cabinet comprising technical 
experts, it was hoped that the process of rehabilitatmg the 
country could begin in earnest. However, owing to the continued 
civil conflict and the unwillingness of potential aid donors to 
commit themselves before the restoration of stability, several 
such programmes were shelved. In the late 1980s, after years 
of relative resilience to political events, the deterioration of the 
political situation, combined with a high level of unemployment, 
major shifts in population, the breakdown of the infrastructure 
and the perpetual postponement of reconstruction and develop- 
ment projects, plunged the economy to new depths of depression, 
and it teetered on tlie verge of collapse. Those who coidd afford 
to leave the country made efforts to establish themselves abroad, 
often in Cyprus, the USA or Australia. For those with no escape 
route, however, the outlook was grim. 

Hopes of an economic revival were raised when the civil war 
effectively ended in 1991. GDP for that year has been estimated 
at £L4,132,000m., measured at current prices, or £L3,720m. m 
constant 1974 prices, compared with an estimated 
£L1, 973,000m. in 1990 (£L2,690m. in constant 1974 prices), and 
£Ll,350,000m. in 1989 (£L3,107m. in constant 1974 prices). In 
1992, however, the Government of Omar Karami resigned, after 
it had failed to narrow the budget deficit and when, amid 
allegations of ministerial corruption, the value of the local 
currency collapsed, leading to a sharp rise in inflation. The 
legislative elections held in mid-1992 and the subsequent ap- 
pointment of a billionaire entrepreneur, Rafik Hariri, as Prime 
Minister paved the way for a serious start to economic recon- 
struction, which was to be based on higher receipts of foreign 
aid. In 1992 it is estimated that Lebanon’s GDP, expressed 
in current prices, amounted to £L9, 499,000m. (£L3,887m. in 
constant 1974 prices). In 1993 GDP increased to an estimated 
£L13, 122,000m., or £L4,161m. in real (1974) terms. Lebanon’s 
GDP increased by 8.0% in 1994 and by 6.5% in 1995, but growth 
slowed to 4% in 1996. According to estimates by Banque Audi 
(a leading commercial bank), GDP increased, in real terms, by 
3.5% in 1997, to total $14, 967m. at current prices (compared 
with $13, 240m. in 1996). The bank estimates tihat in 1998 GDP 
rose by a further 2%, to total $16, 350m. at current prices. The 
IMF estimated that GDP amounted to $ll,400m. in 1995, 
indicating GDP per caput of $3,260 (still considerably lower, in 
real terms, than in 1974). Lebanon’s GDP grew by an annual 
average of 78.2% in 1980-90 and by 7.7% per year in 1990-98, 
accortog to World Bank figures. The same source estimates 
that GDP totalled $17,229m. in 1998, In 1999, according to 
Banque Audi, GDP contracted by about 1%. 


Lebanon’s economic life after the outbreak of the civil war in 
1975 was intimately shaped by the violence, which included the 
Israeli invasions of the south in March 1978 and of the area up 
to and including Beirut in 1982. According to the Lebanese 
authorities, of a total of more than 100,000 people killed between 
1975 and 1982, up to and including the Israeli invasion, 19,085 
people were killed and 30,302 wounded between 4 June and 31 
August 1982, and the Council for Development and Reconstruc- 
tion (CDR— created in 1977 as the main co-ordinator of recon- 
struction efforts) estimated the cost of material damage at 
US $l,900m., with damage to housing alone of $670m. 

In 1979 the CDR disclosed proposals for a five-year reconstruc- 
tion programme that envisaged expenditure of £L22,000m. How- 
ever, following the Israeli invasion, the CDR produced a revised, 
10-year programme, covering the period 1982-91, with plans 
for estimated spending of £L68,000m. The CDR’s proposals 
stressed that the private sector would continue to be the main 
generator of economic activity, and that credit programmes for 
Bie private sector would be strengthened. Of the total planned 
expenditure, one-quarter was to be raised locally, and the rest 
from Arab oil states, international lending agencies and foreign 
governments. As a result of fighting from September 1983, 
however, and the consequences of the Israeli invasion of the 
south, the cost of the 10-year plan had to be revised on more 
than one occasion: as the value of tiie Lebanese pound plum- 
meted, and taking account of further damage, the figure was 
increased fi:um £L62,200m. fUS $13, 000m.) in March 1983 to 
£L530,000m. ($33, 000m.) at the beginning of 1985. In March 
1983 Ihe World Bank published its own report on Lebanon’s 
reconstruction needs and also emphasized the need for a separ- 
ate, $223.5m.-reconstruction project to cover urgent require- 
ments, especially in Greater Beirut. In late 1991 a US 
engineering company, Bechtel, and a Lebanese consultancy, 
Dar al-Handasah, completed a government-commissioned plan 
for the country’s emergency reconstruction needs. The $3, 000m.- 
plan covered 133 projects, most of them for completion within 
three years. The emergency reconstruction plan, covering 1992 
to 1995, formed part of a longer-term programme called Horizon 
2000; it included road schemes, housing, sanitation and health- 
care prmects. This origmally envisaged public expenditure to- 
talling $11, 700m. (at constant prices of 1992). Of the total, 
$10,200m. was for physical infrastructure, $300m. for 
investments in institutions and planning and $l,200m. for grant 
and credit support for private sector enterprises. Horizon 2000 
aims to double real GDP per caput in the 1995-2007 period. 

Mobilizing resources for investment is one of the greatest 
challenges facing the Lebanese Government; flows of aid have 
been far smaller than the amounts pledged. The end of the civil 
war in early 1991 seemed likely to lead to an increase in foreign 
aid. In December of that year the World Bank sponsored a 
meeting of potential donors to Lebanon in Paris, at which the 
Lebanese Prime Minister, Omar Karami, reportedly requested 
US $4,450m. for urgent projects in the subsequent three to five 
years. Following the meeting, it was confirmed that as much as 
$700m. in concessionary loans and grants had been pledged for 
the 1992-94 period, albeit mainly in earlier, bilateral meetings. 

In late 1991 and early 1992 Lebanon secured a series of other 
aid commitments, although it was unclear whether these were 
induded in Ihe $700m. figure which had emerged after the 
Paris donors’ meetings. In November 1991, for example, the 
Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Development (KFAED) had 
granted a $36.2m.-loan for power projects, and in the following 
month the Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development 
(AFESD) issued a $73m.-loan, also for power schemes. In Feb- 
ruary 1992 it was announced that Italy had agreed to provide 
$460m. in loans and grants for electridty, water, telecommun- 
ications, refuse collection, health, agricultural and transport 
projects. Italy thus emerged as by far the biggest Western 
contributor to Lebanon’s reconstruction. 

By mid-1992 the International Fund for Assisting Lebanon 
(established at the Arab summit meeting held in Baghdad in 
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May 1990) had still not been formed, although in October 1991 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Faris Bouez, announced that the 
Fund would have a capital of $2, 000m., of wMch $500m.-$600m. 
would come firom Gulf states and a fm^er $500m. from Japan, 
France, Germany and Italy. Subsequently, however, Lebanon 
descended into a deep economic crisis which, the Government 
claimed, was partly due to the fact that foreign aid had not been 
arriving at the rate anticipated. 

Meanwhile, the Government’s hopes that expatriate Lebanese 
might use some of their substantial funds to invest in their 
country’s reconstruction appeared too optimistic. In 1991 the 
IMF estimated that between $10,000m. and $15,000m. was held 
abroad by expatriates. Although there was a significant infiux 
of private fiinds after the end of the fighting in 1991, these 
were mainly invested in property rather than in more directly 
productive areas. 

After the civil war ended in 1991, the Italian company Emit 
began work on a US $30m.-Italian Government-funded project 
to improve Beirut’s water supply system, and in February 1992 
French companies submitted offers for three French Govern- 
ment-funded contracts to repair and upgrade telecommunica- 
tions and power installations. Locsd and international 
contracting fijmis were meanwhile preparing studies for a range 
of other schemes. There was a marked increase in the amount of 
foreign aid granted to Lebanon following the legislative elections 
which took place in mid-1992, and the appointment of a new 
Government under Rafik Hariri. In March 1993 the World Bank 
agreed to grant the country $175m. for the reconstruction of its 
infrastructure. While this loan encouraged other lenders to 
grant aid, the World Bank made clear its concern at the Gov- 
ernment’s continued inability to bring state finances under 
control. In particular, the Bank was concerned at its failure to 
reduce the country’s budget deficit. During 1993 and 1994 
mtemational confidence m Lebanon’s new-found stability in- 
creased, and was refiected in a major infiux of development aid 
from governments and lending agencies. During a visit to 
London in early 1994 Prime Minister Hariri said that the 
country had secured about $l,500m. in foreign fundmg and that 
a further $920m. was being negotiated. Private capital, mostly 
from expatriate Lebanese, had also begun to return on a large 
scale. Within one month of Hariri’s appointment as Prime 
Minister and during the first nine months of 1993 aggregate 
bank deposits increased by a further $l,500m. In early 1995, 
however, according to the CDR, the total contribution of funds 
by donors to the Lebanese economic recovery programme 
amounted to $l,900m. Of this, $l,500m. was in loans and the 
remainder in grants, which meant that the CDR would be 
obliged to seek funds from other sources if it was to meet its 
financing needs. The European Union (EU), the World Bank, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the AFESD and Italy had provided most 
of the funds to date. In 1995 the World Bank, concerned about 
Lebanon’s rapidly growing public debt, suggested that the Gov- 
ernment should scale down its commitments under Horizon 
2000, identify a core investment programme of no more than 
$3.5m. for the next two years and increase the role of the private 
sector in financing infrastructure, public health and education. 

The Israeli attack on southern Lebanon and Beirut in April 
1996 is estimated to have cost Lebanon some US $500m. in 
damage and disruption to business, and to have reduced eco- 
nomic growth by up to 2% of GDP. The instability caused by 
the bombing and by the election of a right-wing Government in 
Israel in May further depressed investor confidence. 

After the cease-fire ^eement between Hezbollah and Israel, 
Prime Minister Hariri sought to establish a consultative com- 
mittee including the USA and EU member states to assist 
Lebanon’s development. At the same time, he aimounced that 
his Government needed to raise US $5, 000m. for reconstruction 
during the period 1997-2001, of which $270m. was to be spent 
on basic infrastructure; $216m. on social services including 
health, education and housing; $324m. on public services; 
$150m. on agriculture and industry; and $40m. on public facili- 
ties. This was the first indication that the Government acknow- 
ledged its inability to secure the scale of financing originally 
envisaged for Horizon 2000. The CDR reported that by April 
1996 $2, 700m. had been received from foreign donors; $2, 303m. 
in loans, and the rest in grants. In December 1996, at the 
Triends of Lebanon’ meeting held in Washington and attended 


by some 30 countries, as well as many international organiza- 
tions, the Lebanese Government claimed to have received 
pletes of $3,200m. for the period to the end of 2001. However, 
the $1, 800m. shortfall in donations, and the subsequent lack of 
detail concerning such projects raised doubts about the true 
extent of fundmg commitments made at the meeting. Moreover, 
the collapse of the Middle East peace process further jeopardized 
Lebanon’s plans to re-establish Beirut as a regional services 
centre. None the less, institutions such as the Investment Devel- 
opment Authority of Lebanon (IDAL), established in 1994, began 
offering special incentives to foreign companies and wealthy 
expatriates to invest in southern Lebanon. Working in tandem 
with government plans to rebuild infrastructure, IDAL had 
offered four major investment licences by mid-2000, with several 
more being planned. 

In late 1997 further doubt was cast on the viability of Leba- 
non’s reconstruction programme when members of the Cabinet 
refused to endorse a proposal by the Prime Minister that petrol 
prices should be increased in order to raise $800m. in bonds on 
international markets to finance domestic social projects. This 
measure was part of an emergency plan proposed by Hariri to 
service Lebanon’s foreign debt through revenue from taxes 
and price rises. Increasing concern had been expressed at the 
Government’s financial management, in particular at its failure 
to reduce the huge, persistent budget deficit (see below). (Some 
80% of government expenditure is absorbed by public-sector 
salaries and debt-servicing, while the collection of revenues is 
complicated by widespread tax evasion.) It was also noted that 
groM^ in Lebanon’s GDP remained alarmingly low for a country 
engaged in infrastructural renewal (and considerably lower 
than the targeted annual average of 8% under Horizon 2000), 
and it remained uncertain to what extent the fimding commit- 
ments that the Government claimed to have secured in 
December 1996 had been honoured. Public disquiet at the un- 
availability of funds for welfare spending may also have 
prompted Hariri’s emergency proposals. 

In an attempt to restructure Lebanon’s public debt (equivalent 
to some 134% of GDP m mid-2000) and thus reduce the cost of 
debt-servicing, some US$2,000m. was borrowed on interna- 
tional capital markets between mid-1998 and February 1999. 
The Government of Selim al-Hoss, which took office in December 
1998, proposed further such borrowing in order to increase to 
about one-third the proportion of public debt denominated in 
foreign currency. Al-Hoss also pledged to implement administra- 
tive reforms, to reduce the burdensome public-sector payroll, 
counter corruption in public life and improve fiscal discipline. 
The elimination of monopolies was identified as a priority, and 
the private sector promoted as having a fimdamentd role in job 
creation: the telecommunications and electricity sectors were 
notable targets for deregulation, and a reorganization of the 
water supply network, delayed under the previous Government, 
was to proceed. The draft budget for 1999 envisaged a shortfall 
equivalent to 40% of expenditure (the 1998 target of 42% had 
been only marginally exceeded). In February 1999 the World 
Bank agreed to disburse some $600m. in concessionary loans 
over a three-year period for reconstruction projects and in 
budgetary support— an indication of the confidence of the inter- 
national financial community in the new President, Gen. Emile 
Lahod, and Prime Minister d-Hoss. In April 2000 the European 
Union (EU) granted its first aid package to Lebanon (worth an 
estimated $47.9m.). Such loans, in addition to the willing ness 
of the Lebanese to tolerate the austerity that economic adjust- 
ment will entail, will be essential to the restoration of mtema- 
tional competitiveness and enhanced investment. 

The withdrawal of Israeli troops from southern Lebanon in 
May 2000 renewed hopes that the intended reconstruction of 
the Lebanese economy (as mooted in 1991) could now begin in 
earnest. In late July the Government approached donor nations 
for more than US $6,500m. in aid for development projects. 
Some $l,300m. of this aid was to go towards rehabilitating 
the damage caused to the economy during 22 years of Israeh 
occupation. (The World Bank criticized Lebanon’s poor record 
in taking up only around $350m. of some $600m. of loans offered 
previously, largely owing to avoidable political delays.) The 
reincorporation of former Israeli-controlled areas in the south 
meant that Lebanon was once again— at least in principle— a 
fiiUy integrated political and economic entity. Nevertheless, 
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political progress alone may not be enough to solve Lebanon’s 
economic difficulties. The rate of economic growth remained 
slow in 2000. In July the national debt was estimated to be 
about $21, 000m., more than 134% of GDP; indeed, the cost of 
debt servicing alone exceeded government revenues in the first 
half of the year. Moreover, promised reductions in the soaring 
public payroll had yet to be implemented. By mid-2000, however, 
there were optiiniatic signs: new motorways were under con- 
struction in the north and south of the country; the Investment 
Development Authority of Lebanon (IDALj began attracting 
funds for development projects in southern Lebanon; many more 
firanchise outlets for Western companies opened in the larger 
cities; cellular networks and other telecommunications systems 
seemed set to expand; inflation remained low; and a surplus 
was recorded on the balance of payments. Some sources pre- 
dicted that the Lebanese economy would grow by 1.5% in 2001. 

POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 

No proper census has been held in Lebanon since 1932, for fear 
of upsetting the delicate political balance between the various 
sects or confessions. Until 1991 all political and administrative 
offices were allocated on the basis of the 1932 census, which 
showed Christians in the majority by six to five over non- 
Christians. It has been widely recognized for many years, how- 
ever, that Muslims account for about 60% of the total population. 
(In 1983 the combined Shi‘a and Sunni Muslim population was 
estimated at 1.95m., while the combined Maronite and Greek 
Orthodox Christian communities were numbered at 1.15m.) The 
increase in the Muslim proportion occurred partly because of 
the higher ratio of Muslims in the Palestinian population in 
Lebanon and partly because Muslims tended to have a hi^er 
birth rate and to emigrate less than Christians. Demographic 
changes strained to the limit the delicate system of aHocating 
offices on a sectarian basis which was adopted under the 
National Covenant of 1943. They were finally recognized in the 
Ta’if agreement of 1989, which stipulated, among other things, 
that Christians and Muslims should be represent^ by an equal 
number of deputies in the National Assembly. 

The effects of the civil war on the size, composition and 
geographical distribution of Lebanon’s population have been 
dramatic. From an estimated 3.1m. inhabit^ts in 1974 (which 
made Lebanon one of the most densely populated countries of 
the Middle East), the total is believed to have declined to 2.7m. 
in 1979, thereafter rising slightly, to reach about 2.9m. in 1990. 
By mid-1998, owing to t£e return of many Lebanese fix)m exile, 
the population was estimated to have increased to almost 3.2m. 
According to Ministry of Health figures for 1996, 29.2% of the 
population were aged 14 or under, 63.8% 15-64 years, and 7% 
65 years or over. The labour force was estimated at Im. in 1996. 

The total of those lolled or disabled during 1975-76 was 
estimated by the Lebanese Chamber of Commerce, Industry 
and Agriculture at 30,000 (although other estimates were as 
high as 60,000), while thousands more were killed or wounded 
during the spring and autumn of 1978. By the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment’s reckoning, a further 19,085 people died as a result of 
the Israeli invasion of 1982. Each round of violence tended to 
trigger a fi:esh wave of population flow, whether within Lebanon, 
for example from Ihe south into Beirut, or abroad. Those who 
went abroad o:^n joined relatives or friends already there, for 
Lebanese emigration was considerable fix)m the 1890s onwards, 
and by 1960 an estimated 2.5m. Lebanese, or people of Lebanese 
descent, were living outside the country. The biggest migrant 
community has traffitionally been in the USA, and other favour- 
ite settling places were West Africa, Latin America and Aus- 
tralia. Remittances from Lebanese working abroad have tradi- 
tionally been a staple source of national income. On average, 
the remittances from the 250,000-300,000 Lebanese workers 
abroad provided up to 35% of Lebanon’s gross national product 
(GNP). However, returns slumped in 1983, according to US 
observers, as usual monthly remittances roughly halved, to 
$75m.-$100m., reflecting the recession in the Gulf, where many 
Lebanese worked, caused by the world oil glut. 

A study carried out at the American University of Beirut 
(AUB) showed the impact of the civil war and its aftermath on 
the labour force. It stated that in 1974 the non-a^cultural 
labour force was 597,778, and had there been no civil war, ^e 
number would have reached 791,354 in 1979, instead of which 


it was only 426,239. The number of Lebanese working abroad 
in 1975 was 98,000, but by 1979 the number had risen to 
210,000. Of these, 73,400 were in Saudi Arabia, 15,800 in 
Kuwait, and smaller numbers in other Arab states. Outside the 
Arab world, 17,300 were in West Africa, 27,000 in Europe, 
17,000 m Latin America, 11,600 in North America and 14,000 
in Australia. While Lebanon’s recovery was hampered by the 
drain of skills and brains, there was at the same time a pool of 
unemployed, estimated at more than 200,000 in 1979. The 
sectors in wMch there was the greatest contraction of the work- 
force betvi^een 1974 and 1979 were industry (from 138,359 to 
86,941 ), construction (from 46,517 to 18,942) and transport and 
communications (from 47,113 to 25,256). Many of those not in 
regular employment were engaged in paramilitary activities, or 
were part of the thriving ‘black* economy. The exodus of thou- 
sands of Palestinian and Syrian workers from Lebanon, as a 
result of the Israeli invasion, caused a shortage of skilled and 
unskilled labour. The construction industry, in particular, was 
seriously affected. In 1985 it was estimated that 28% of the 
active population (18-68 years old) were unemployed, whereas 
before the civil war the rate had been 5%. Unemployment was 
estimated at almost 50% in 1987 and at 35% in 1990. According 
to official estimates, unemployment declined from almost 50% 
in 1987, to 35% in 1990 and to 18.5% in 1996. 

Many Syrians returned to Lebanon after the civil war, the 
majority to carry out menial labour, and their annual remit- 
tances to Syria have been estimated at some US$2,100m. 
However, with the downturn in the Lebanese economy, hostility 
towards these workers has grown and there has been concern 
among some Lebanese concerning proposals to grant them full 
citizenship. Syrian workers are generally not required to hold 
work permits, unlike other foreign nationals. According to 
Lebanon’s Central Administration for Statistics, 71,732 work 
permits were issued in 1998: 22,183 to other Arabs, 39,145 to 
Asians (mostly Sri Lankans) and 10,134 to European, US and 
African nationals. 

AGRICULTURE 

Of the total area of the country, about 52% consists of mountain, 
swamp or desert, and a further 7% of forest. Only 23% of 
the area is cultivated, although a further 17% is considered 
cultivable. In late 1996, however, the Ministry of Agriculture 
warned that soil erosion and groundwater pollution had reached 
critical levels and that a reforestation programme would be 
launched in order to prevent desertification. The coastal strip 
enjoys a Mediterranean climate and is exceedingly fertile, pro- 
ducing mainly olives, citrus firuits and bananas. Many of the 
steep valleys leading up from the coastal plain are carefully 
terraced and very productive in olives and soft firuit. In the 
Zahleh and Shtaura regions there are vineyards, while cotton 
and onions are ^own in the hinterland of Tripoli. The main 
cereal-growing district is the Beka'a, the fertile valley between 
the Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon ranges, to the north of which 
lies the source of the river Orontes. The litani river also 
flows southwards through the Beka‘a before turning west near 
Maijayoun to flow into the Mediterranean just north of Tyre. 
This valley is particularly fertile and cotton is now grown there 
with some success. Throughout the country the size of the 
average holding is extremely small and, even so, a small-holding, 
particularly in the mountains, may be broken up into several 
fragments some distance apart. The agricultural sector contrib- 
uted over 9% of GDP between 1972 and 1974, but the proportion 
declined to about 8.5% during the civil war, when depopulation 
of the countryside occurred and both public and private invest- 
ment in agriculture declined. The number of people employed in 
the agricultural sector feU from 147,724 in 1975 to an estimated 
103,400, or 23% of the labour force, in 1985. In 1997 it was 
estimated that only 3.7% of the total labour force were employed 
in agriculture. The Hariri Government, which took office in 
1992, was criticized for giving the agricultural sector a low 
priority in its investment plans, but by early 1997 the necessity 
of agricultural development had been recognized. Indeed, the 
Government encouraged commercial bank lending to the agri- 
cultural sector by subsidizing interest rates. The Ministry of 
Agriculture’s budget was also increased so that it could finance 
more agricultural research and also supply farmers witii basic 
needs. From October 1997 a list of prohibited agricultural 
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imports was to be introduced to protect local producers. Cereals 
and products used by the food processing industry would be 
exempt. According to the World Bank, agriculture (including 
forestiy and fishing) contributed an estimated 12% of GDP 
in 1998. 

In early 1997 the CDR announced a number of projects, 
including the development of 5,600 ha of farmland by terracmg 
hillslopes, building 300 km of roads in remote rural areas and 
assisting the Ministry of Agriculture with staff training, to be 
supported by a US $31m. grant from the World Bank, 

Lebanon’s wheat crop totalled an estimated 45,000 metric 
tons in 1997, according to the FAO. Fruit-growing increased 
substantially from the early 1950s, but the rush to plant apple 
trees in the 1950s resulted in gluts, followed by reduced levels 
of output in the late 1960s. Production of apples was estimated 
at 136,000 tons in 1997, while production of grapes was esti- 
mated at 350,000 tons in that year. Other significant crops 
include citrus fhiits, sugar beet, potatoes, tomatoes, cucumbers 
and olives. A small quantity of tobacco is also produced. 
According to the FAO, agricultural production increased by an 
annual average of 4.5% m 1990-97, rising by 1.7% in 1996 and 
by 1.6% in 1997. According to central bank figures, agricultural 
GDP declined by an average of 17.7% per year in 1986-90, but 
showed a slight increase, averaging 1.4% per year, in 1990-94. 

Agriculture was the sector worst affected by tie Israeli attacks 
in April 1996, when the south and the western Beka‘a valley 
experienced heavy bombardment. It was estimated that almost 
half of the 1996 tobacco crop was lost, together with 20% of the 
area’s vegetable crop, and that citrus production had also been 
badly damaged. Losses to tobacco and vegetable crops were 
estimated at $26m. Further damage occurred during bombard- 
ments by Israeli forces in mid-2000. 

The relative lack of security in Lebanon has allowed two crops 
to flourish: hemp {Cannabis sativa), the source of hashish; and 
the opium poppy (Papaver somniferum\ the source of opium 
and its derivatives, heroin and morphine. Before the civil war, 
Lebanon’s annual hashish production was estimated at 100 
tons. Between 1987 and 1989 output averaged 700-900 tons, 
although production dedmed to 100 tons per year in 1990-91, 
owing to inclement weather. In 1988-91 annual opium produc- 
tion averaged 40 tons. More recently, the Government has tried 
to encourage farmers to substitute other crops for hemp and 
the opium poppy. As part of this programme, plans were 
announced in June 1996 to establish a crop substitution office 
for the north-eastern Ba*albek-Hermel region in the Beka‘a 
valley. In late Februaiy 1997 the Government and the UN 
Development Programme (UNDP) reportedly signed an agree- 
ment to implement the second phase of the programme at a 
cost of US $12m. The Government and the UNDP were to 
contribute $4m. and $3.8m., respectively, while $2.2m. was to 
be invested by France, $595,000 by Italy and $690,000 by 
theEU. 

In mid-2000 the UN Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
criticized the Lebanese Government for hmacceptable’ neglect 
of the agricultural sector (to which it allocates only about 3% of 
its annual budget). Meanwhile, the Middle East Intelligence 
Bulletin estimated that Lebanon exports US $200m.-worth of 
agricultural goods each year, but relies on imports for 75% of 
its food requirements, at an annual cost of some $l,500m. Severe 
lack of credit has, on occasion, forced small farmers to buy 
supplies at interest rates as high as 100% per year. Farmers 
have also protested against the alleged ‘dumping' of cheaper 
Syrian produce on the fragile Lebanese market. To help counter 
the effects of such external competition, the UN’s International 
Fund for Agricultural Development is funding a Smallholder 
Livestock Rehabilitation Project. It is hoped that this will ulti- 
mately make Lebanon 80% self-sufficient in milk. At the same 
time, the Ministry of Agriculture has announced the ambitious 
Tlan 2000’, which offers mechanisms for identifying constraints 
in the system, by means of an agricultural census. It has also 
suggested ways of increasing productivity, while protecting both 
consumers and the environment, by ensuring better animal 
health, protecting pastures, encouraging agronomic science and 
establishing fishery resources. 
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INDUSTRY 

Until the time of the first sudden increase in petroleum prices, 
m 1973-74, the only minerals which were exploited in Lebanon 
were lignite and some iron ore, smelted in Beirut. There have 
been hopes of petroleum discoveries for a number of years but, 
so far, tiiese hopes have been unfulfilled. Even so, Lebanon 
remains of considerable importance to the petroleum industry. 
Two of the world’s most important oil pipelines cross the country, 
one from the Kirkuk oil wells in Iraq to Tripoli and the other 
from Saudi Arabia to Zahrani near Sidon. At each termmal 
there is an important petroleum refinery. Both the pipelines 
and the refineries have, however, been the subject of disputes. 

Revenues from the Kirkuk-Tripoli pipeline, which was man- 
aged by the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC), were reduced after 
both Iraq and Syria nationalized IPC assets in their countries 
on 1 June 1972. After the Iraqi Government and IPC had 
reached a settlement on the nationalization in 1973, a dispute 
over the ownership of the IPC refinery in Lebanon followed, as 
a result of which the Lebanese Government appropriated the 
refinery and agreed to compensate IPC. In April 1976, however, 
Iraq suspended pumping, choosing to direct its Kirkuk 
petroleum to the Persian (Arabian) Gulf instead. Lebanon was 
thus faced with a loss of around £L30m. per year in royalties 
as well as the loss of cheap petroleum. During the early part of 
1977 the refinery at Tripoli was processing only 5,000 barrels 
per day (b/d), compared with an average of 36,000 b/d in 1975. 
By 1978, however, it was operating at around 75% of capacity 
on petroleum which reached Tripoli by sea or from nearby 
Zahrani. Iraq finally resumed pumping to Syria through the 
former IPC pipeline in early 1979, but the transfer of ]&kuk 
crude petroleum via Lebanon remained dependent on the conclu- 
sion of a new bilateral transit and supply agreement. It was 
reported in March 1981 that Iraq had agreed to start re-pumping 
after a break of five years. The initial rate of delivery was to be 
about 200,000 b/d, doubling after two months. Of this, 35,000 
b/d were to be used domestically, with the remainder exported. 
At the time of the agreement, the Tripoli refineiy was using 
26,000 b/d of Saudi Arabian crude petroleum, which was pumped 
to Zahrani and then transported to Tripoli by tanker. 

On 24 December 1981 Iraqi petroleum started to flow again, 
but within days the pipeline was damaged by a bomb blast, and 
in March 1982 it was blown up again. Politics intervened when, 
on 10 April, the trans-Syria pipeline was closed and Iraqi 
deliveries to Tripoli were suspended. The refinery subsequently 
processed Iraqi petroleum which had been transported via 
Turkey. The fighting between PLO loyalists and anti-Arafat 
factions in Tripoli in December 1983 caused damage to the 
refinery which was estimated at US $120m., while $60m.-worth 
of petroleum products were destroyed when 29 of the refinery’s 
36 major tanks, and 16 of its smaller tanks, were hit. Ihe 
refinery began to receive shipments of Iraqi oil again in April 
1984, when repairs were completed. Supplies of Iraqi oil ceased 
in 1990, as a result of the economic sanctions imposed on Iraq. 
In October 1990 Syria agreed to supply Lebanon with 20,000 b/ 
d of light crude petroleum, to be delivered through the pipeline 
linking Tripoli with the Sjrrian oil terminal at Banias. In early 
1991, after the completion of repairs and modifications, the 
Tripoli refinery resumed operations. 

The Zahrani refinery was, until 1986, operated by the Mediter- 
ranean Refinery Co (Medreco), owned jointly by Caltex and 
Mobil. Mobil, Caltex’s two parent ffims (Texaco and Standard 
Oil of Califorma) and Exxon also own the Trans-Arabian Pipe- 
line Co (Tapline), which formerly operated the Saudi-Lebanese 
pipeline. Tapline suspended its pumping operations in early 
February 1975 because oil tankers found it cheaper to load 
petroleum directly from the Saudi terminal at Ras Tanura in 
the Gulf. This suspension cost Lebanon more than £L20m. 
in royalties. The company also demanded that the Lebanese 
Government pay for the Idgher cost of Saudi petroleum (previ- 
ously supplied to the Zahrani refinery at a price of US $5 per 
barrel), daiming that it was owed $100m. in back payments. A 
settlement was reached in August 1975, and Taplme’s opera- 
tions recommenced in Novenier 1976. One year later, the 
Saudi Government agreed to settle accumulated debts of $120m. 
However, Tapline offiy resumed full capadty when Iranian oil 
exports declined after the 1979 revolution. 
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In early August 1981 Tapline suspended all deliveries of crude 
petroleum to the Zahram refinery because of non-payment of 
debts, but a few weeks later Saudi Arabia announced that it 
would pay most of Lebanon’s petroleum bill. The Israeli invasion 
of Lebanon in 1982 presented further complications. The Zah- 
rani refinery was out of action from June to November, after it 
had been bombed. Tapline’s oil pipeline passed throu^ Israeh- 
held territory, so Saudi crude petroleum was delivered by 
tanker. In February 1982 Tapline annoimced that it had lost 
some US $350m. on its Lebanese operations since 1975, and 
that it had decided to close the damaged pipeline, which, for 
political and security reasons, would not be repaired. In Sep- 
tember 1983 Tapline gave 90 days’ notice that it was to stop 
operating in Lebanon and Syria and in early 1984 the Govern- 
ment took control of Tapline’s installations. In 1986 Medreco 
ceased operations and the Grovemment took control of the Zah- 
rani refinery. Plans to bring the Zahrani refinery back into 
operation, announced in 1991, were abandoned amid talk of a 
proposed oil refinery in Syria that would supply Lebanon with 
petroleum products. In August 1998, however, a joint 
French-Iranian proposal that could reactivate the Tripoli refi- 
nery, out of service since 1993, was announced. Under frie plan, 
the Iranian Government would finance a feasibility study, and, 
if rehabilitation was recommended, French contractors would 
undertake the work. 

The civil war had a dramatic impact on Lebanese industry. 
Between 1975 and 1982, up to and including the Israeli invasion, 
some 400 industrial units were destroyed or seriously damaged, 
according to the CDR. During their invasion, Israeli forces were 
said to have destroyed 25 of frie country’s major industrial units 
and to have damaged many smaller enterprises. Damage to the 
textile industry was particularly severe. Before the invasion, 
fewer than 50% of the 1,200 textile factories which were oper- 
ating before 1975 remained active, and during the invasion a 
further 70 enterprises were completely destroyed and more than 
150 others damaged. 

The Chouf war of autumn 1983 cost local industry an esti- 
mated £L10m. per day; 140 factories, employing 25,000 workers, 
in the Choueifat-Kfarchima district of southern Beirut were 
forced to close. The Israeli occupation of southern Lebanon also 
posed serious problems for industrialists, who had to compete 
with a large influx of Israeli goods entering the country. This 
not only meant that local goods were competing with (Reaper 
Israeli items, but it also led to problems between Lebanon and 
its Arab neighbours, who suspected that Israeli goods were 
being exported to them via Lebanon and imposed an embargo 
on some Lebanese products. Other factors which hampered 
industrial development were the shortage of skilled workers 
(owing to emigration to the Gulf), ageing machinery, and the 
weak and damaged infrastructure. 

Much of Lebanon’s remaining industry is located in the Chris- 
tian Zone, which until 1989 was relatively free of widespread 
violence. During the period 14 March-10 May 1989, however, 
170 Lebanese factories were damaged in Gen. Awn’s Svar of 
liberation’ against Syria, 20 of them being completely destroyed. 
Factories sustained fiariher damage during inter-Christian 
fighting in early 1990. 

Industry in Lebanon traditionally consisted of smaU-scale 
operations run by individuals who employed a handful of people. 
Food processing, yam and textile firms accounted for about 44% 
of industrial output and furniture and woodworking factories 
for about 29%. Mechanical industries accounted for only about 
7% of total production, the remainder being contributed by the 
cement, ceramics, pharmaceutical and plastic industries. Apart 
from petroleum companies, the largest industrial employers 
prior to the civil conflict tended to be the food-processing indus- 
tries, followed by the weU-developed textile industries. 

The civil conflict prevented any sustained revival of industry 
during the 1980s. The value of industrial exports in 1980 was 
15% higher than in 1979, and m 1981 there was a further 
increase, of 25%, to £L2,290m. However, these increases were 
mainly due to the depreciation of the Lebanese pound. The 
major buyers of Lebanese industrial exports in 1981 were Iraq, 
Syria, Saudi Arabia and Jordan, which together accounted for 
86% of all sales. The invasion of Lebanon by Israel in 1982 
caused the value of industrial exports to decline to £Ll,924m. 
in 1982 and to ^1, 296.4m. in 1983. In 1984 their value fell to 


£L984m. Assisted by the rapid depreciation in the value of the 
Lebanese pound, the value of industrial exports subsequently 
increased sharply; to US $372m. in 1985, $438m. in 1986 and 
$690m. in 1987. In 1988, however, it amounted to only $274m., 
and in 1989— a year in which factories in east Beirut sustained 
articularly heavy damage— only $174m. The 1990 figure was 
127m. With the end of the fighting in 1991, the value of 
industrial exports recovered to $206m.; the 1992 figure was 
$210m. The Israeli occupation of the south, the cumulative 
effect of years of violence, the recession in the Gulf, which was 
Lebanon’s principal export market, and competition from cheap, 
smuggled goods, all contributed to the decline of industry. The 
new industrial zone around Sidon, which developed after 1976, 
was effectively throttled by the Israeli presence and the influx 
of subsidized Israeli goods. Lebanon’s industrial sector was 
estimated to be operating at only 40% of capacity in early 
1986, with textiles, leather goods and finished wood products 
accounting for the bulk of production, while the labour force 
employed in manufacturing industry had declined to an esti- 
mated 45,000 in 1985. The Hariri Government, which took office 
in 1992, was criticized both for giving the industrial sector 
a low priority in its investment plans and for implementing 
monet^ policies which prevented the expansion of industrial 
production. According to the World Bank, the industrial sector 
(including manufacturing, construction and power) contributed 
an estimated 27% of GDP in 1998. Manufacturing contributed 
17% of GDP in that year. 

Construction continued its decline during the first five months 
of 2000, according to the Banque du liban, as the volume of 
cement deliveries fell, on a year-by-year basis, by 23.9%. Another 
indicator of construction activity, the issuing of construction 
permits, decreased by 20.2%. Rei estate fees collected between 
January-May 2000 fell by 17.1% to £L76,723.1m. Solidfere, the 
real estate company launched in 1994 by former Prime Minister 
Hariri (see below), was reported to have suffered a loss for the 
first time in 1999; its land sales also decreased significantly. 
Nevertheless, the Government’s proposed $l,300m. redevelop- 
ment plan for southern Lebanon should help to revitalize the 
construction sector. 

The lack of adequate sources of power hindered industrial 
development in the 1960s, but Lebanon gradually achieved the 
position of having excess capacity. In 1972 it began to supply 
power throu^ a 100-kWh line to southern Syria, and in March 
1976 the two countries agreed on the exchange of power through 
a similar line between Tripoli and Tartous. Work on imple- 
menting the power link-up project began in 1977 as part of 
moves to repair the country’s badly damaged electricity network. 
A seven-year electrification scheme, costing some £Ll,260m., 
was drafted, which was expected to be financed by the World 
Bank and the AFESD. An important feature of the plan was 
the upgrading of the Zouk power station, and in 1980 the 
European Investment Bank (EIB) lent around US $4.3nL for 
two 125-MW generators for the station. In early 1982 the state- 
owned Electricite du Liban (EDL) obtained a further loan of 
7m. ECUs to help to finance the expansion of the Zouk power 
station. Generating capacity in 1990 totalled 515 MW, with 
thermal stations accounting for 465 MW and hydroelectric 
plants for 50 MW. By comparison, a capacity of 1,200 MW was 
required to satisfy the peak level of 1991 demand. In early 1991 
ofEcials from EDL outlined plans for a series of projects to 
expand existing power facilities and establish new ones. The 
projects included the construction of a 200-MW gas turbine 
station in the Beka'a valley, the installation of a 200-MW gas 
turbine and a 100-MW steam turbine at Zahrani; the addition 
of a 150-180-MW steam turbine at the Zouk station; the installa- 
tion of 100-MW and 150-MW steam turbines at the Jiyyeh 
power station; the construction of a 100-MW steam turbine at 
the Harisha power station; and the construction of a new power 
station, with a 250-MW steam turbine, at Batroun. According 
to EDL, Lebanon required an additional 2,400 MW of capacity 
in order to satisfy projected demand in the 1990s. Owing to the 
decline in the value of the local currency and the ending of 
subsidies on the prices of fuel oil and electricity to industry, 
raw materials and energy now cost more, and these higher costs 
will hamper any industrial recovery. In 1993 the Italian firm 
Ansaldo Energia, South Korea’s Hyundai Corpn and two French 
firms, Bouygues and Clemessy, won contracts to repair and 
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ehabilitate the electricity sector. The work is being financed 
y the AFESD, the KFAED and the World Bank. Also in 1993 
nectricit4 de France was appointed to prepare tender docu- 
lents for the construction of two 450-MW combined-cycle power 
tations, one in the south, at Zahrani (near Sidon), the other in 
he north, at Beddawi (near Tripoli). In 1996 it was reported 
hat a number of local banks had agreed to lend the Government 
i60m. towards the cost of the two stations, which were being 
►uilt by an Italian and German consortium, at a projected total 
ost of $536m. Construction of the Beddawi and Zahrani plants 
7as completed in 1998, although by mid-1999 both had a 
apadty of only 200 MW, largely owing to inadequate transmis- 
don. Another two 77-MW gas turbine stations were completed 
it Tyre and Ba‘albek in June 1996. The Government has also 
)egun a $300m. plan to expand and upgrade the electricity grid, 
ncluding the construction of several substations linked to the 
bur new power plants, in order to fulfil demand until 2005. 
3y the beginning of 1997 international banks and financial 
nstitutions, including the ElB, had pledged some $184m. 
nwards the cost of expanding the country’s electricity grid, 
n early 1997 EDL launched a $100m. Eurobond to provide 
idditional funds for the expansion programme. 

Despite Israeli bombing in April 1996 which damaged two 
electricity transformer stations in Greater Beirut, electricity 
rationing was avoided and repairs were completed by July with 
French assistance, at an estimated cost of $30m. FoUowmg 
die rehabilitation of many power stations, production by EDL 
increased by almost 50% in 1996, by 11.6% in 1997 and by 7.7% 
in 1998. Nevertheless, in early 1997 it was reported that 15% 
if all power generated was being lost, not only because equip- 
ment was out-dated, but also because of damage to the electricity 
network during the many years of civil conflict. The privatization 
if EDL’s consumer billing and collection service was also being 
considered because the company itself was able to collect only 
some 40% of revenues owed to it. Meanwhile, it was reported 
that Lebanon had joined a project to comect the electricity grids 
of Jordan, Iraq, Egypt, Turkey and Syria, being partly financed 
by tide ALESD. In June 1999 Israeli bombing again damaged 
Beirut’s electricity infirastructure; attacks on two power stations 
at Bsalim and Ja^our resulted in damage worth an estimated 
$23nL Three more power stations were damaged in Israeli raids 
carried out in February 2000. 

In 1998 it was reported that, in order to reduce the cost of 
fuel imports, the Government was considering a plan to convert 
the power stations at Beddawi and Zahrani to using natural 
gas, rather than fuel oil, for the generation of electricity. One 
potential means of supplying the new fuel is a US $200m.- 
project to pipe gas to the Lebanese plants fi:om the Homs natural 
gas refinery in Syria. Plans for the construction of an offshore 
pipeline— capable of importing 6m,-9m. cu m of natural gas per 
day from S^a— were under consideration in 1999. A second 
stage would provide Syrian gas to the Lebanese power stations 
at Harisha and Jiyyeh. 

EXTEEmL TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Reflecting the post-war increase in reconstruction activity, the 
value of Lebanon’s merchandise exports (valued f.o.b. at the 
official dollar rate) increased from US $455m. in 1990 to $546m. 
in 1991, while imports (valued f.o.b. at the customs dollar rate) 
rose firom $2, 528m. in 1990 to $3,748m. in 1991. The trade 
deficit thus increased from $2, 073m. in 1990 to $3,202m. in 
1991. Net transactions in services, other income and private 
unrequited transfers (including workers’ remittances from 
abroad) produced a surplus of $303m. in 1991, resulting in a 
deficit on the current account of the balance of payments 
(excluding official transfers) of $2,899m. in that year. However, 
there was a surplus on the capital account (including net errors 
and omissions) of $3, 973m. in 1991, leaving the overall balance 
in surplus by $l,074m. In 1992 there was a trade deficit of 
$3, 185m. (exports $601m., imports $3, 786m.) and a current 
account deficit of $2,798m. The capital account was in surplus 
by $2,851m., resulting in an overall surplus of $53m. Meanwhile, 
the customs dollar rate, used to calculate to value of imports in 
terms of US currency, was adjusted in July 1992 to $1 = £L800 
(having been $1 = £Ii200 since the beginning of the year). The 
new rate remained in operation until July 1995, although 
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throughout this period the free market exchange rate was about 
£L1,700 per US dollar. 

In 1993 Lebanon’s expenditure on imports surged, refiecting 
the gathering pace of reconstruction, but, as in previous years, 
the current account deficit was more than offset by capital 
inflows. The overall balance of payments (defined as net change 
in forei^ assets of the banking system) was US $l,169m. in 
surplus in 1993, although there was a trade deficit of $4,222m. 
(exports $686m., imports $4, 908m.) in that year. In 1994 the 
trade deficit was $4, 798m. (exports $743m., imports $5,541m.), 
while the deficit on the current account was $4, 103m., compared 
with $3, 806m. in 1993. However, net capital inflows in 1994 
were $5, 234m., leaving an overall surplus of $l,131m. The c.i.f. 
value of total Lebanese imports in that year was $5,990m. On 
that basis, Lebanon’s principal suppliers of goods in 1994 were 
Italy ($799m.), Germany ($598m.), the USA ($555m.) and 
France ($534m.). In 1995 the deficit in Lebanon’s balance of 
trade increased to $5, 770m. (exports $985m., imports $6,755m.) 
allhough tile overall balance of payments recorded a surplus of 
$256m., owing to a surplus of $872m. on other current transac- 
tions and the inflow of $5, 154m. in net capital receipts. In 1995 
Lebanon’s total export earnings included $161m. from re-exports 
(net of transit values). Of total domestic exports ($824m.) in 
that year, 28.7% were consigned to the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE), compared with 18% in 1994, while Italy and the USA 
were the principal suppliers of goods in 1995, accounting for 
13% and 11%, respectively, of total imports (about $7,300m. on 
a c.i.f. basis). In July 1995 the use of differential exchange rates 
for valuing imports and exports was discontinued. Since that 
date the value of all external trade in US currency has been 
calculated on the basis of the official dollar rate (the previous 
month’s average market rate). 

The trade deficit remained high in 1996, with the value of 
total imports (on a c.i.f. basis) rising by 3.5%, to $7,559m., and 
exports increasing to $l,018m. Some 54% of all imports came 
from Western Europe, 11.9% from North America and only 6.3% 
from the Arab world. The principal supplying countries in 1996 
were Italy ($915m. or 12.1% of total imports), the USA ($824m. 
or 10.9%), Germany ($644m. or 8.5%) and France ($588m. or 
7.8%). Machinery (including electrical) and transport equipment 
accounted for almost one-third of the value of total imports. 
Government measures to protect domestic industry resulted in 
a slight fall in the value of textile imports. Almost two-thirds 
of exports were to the Arab world and just under 20% to Western 
Europe. In 1996, as in the previous year, the UAE was the main 
destination for Lebanese exports (accounting for $238.4m. or 
23.4% of the total), followed by Saudi Arabia ($139.0m. or 
13.7%). Pulp, paper and paper products accounted for almost 
one-third of the value of exports. Once again the trade deficit 
was offset by an increase in capital i^ows, estimated at 
$6,500m., giving an overall balance-of-payments surplus of 
$786m. In late 1996 it was reported that some progress had 
been made in negotiations to esiabhsh an association agreement 
between Lebanon and the EU, involving access to European 
markets for Lebanese agricultural products. In 1997 Lebanon 
recorded another substantial trade deficit, with total imports 
(c.i.f.) valued at $7,456.6m. and exports declining to $64£3m. 
The principal suppliers of imports in that year were Italy 
($987m. or 13.2%), France ($709m. or 9.5%), the USA ($685m. 
or 9.2%), Germany ($648m. or 8.7%) and Switzerland ($493m. 
or 6.6%), while the principal markets for Lebanese exports were 
Saudi Arabia ($96.9m. or 15.1%), the UAE ($57.7m. or 9.0%), 
France ($46.9m. or 7.2%), the USA ($38.6m. or 6.0%) and 
Syria ($37.6m. or 5.9%). iS:om October 1997 the Government 
prohibited imports of certain foodstuffs in order to encourage 
local farmers and to reduce imports, which cost the country 
some $l,400m. annually. In 1997, overall, Lebanon recorded a 
surplus of $419.8m. on the balance of parents. In February 
1998 it was reported that Lebanon and Syria had agreed gradu- 
ally to abolish customs tariffs, reducing them by 25% annually 
from 1999. In 1998 there was a trade deficit of $6,344m. (exports 
$716m., imports $7,060m.), although tiie overall balance of 
payments was $488m. in surplus. Again in 1998, the principal 
supplying countries were Italy ($812m. or 11.5%), France 
($687m. or 9.7%), the USA ($659m. or 9.3%), Germany ($613m. 
or 8.7%) and Switzerland ($447m. or 6.3%), while the main 
destinations for Lebanese exports were Saudi Arabia ($87.0m. 
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or 12.2%), the UAE ($70.9m. or 9.9% ), France ( $62.6m. or 8.8% >, 
the USA ($47.2m. or 6.6%) and Syria ($46.7m. or 6.5%J. The 
principal exports in 1998 were food products, chemical products, 
jewellery, electrical equipment, textiles and metal manufactures. 
The principal imports in 1998 were food products, electrical 
equipment, vehicles, chemical products, mineral products and 
metal manufactures. In the first six months of 1999 the trade 
deficit was about $2, 680m., a decline of 15.2% in comparison 
with January-June 1998. According to Banque Audi, the prin- 
cipal markets for Lebanese exports m 1999 were Saudi Arabia 
(10.5%), the United Arab Emirates, France, the USA, Syria and 
Kuwait. The principal suppliers of imports were Italy tl0.9%j, 
France, Germany, the USA, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom. According to the Banque du Liban, the first six months 
of 2000 saw a cumulative deficit of $144.9m., compared to 
$149.3m. for the same period in 1999. During the first five 
months of the year, Lebanon’s trade deficit narrowed by 7.6%, 
on a year-by-year basis, owing to a 4.4% decrease in imports 
and a 28.3% increase in exports. To encourage a revival of 
Lebanon’s pre-war trading record, via computerization, port 
automation and rationalization of trade controls, the World 
Bank is co-operating with Lebanon on a major long-term Trade 
Efficiency Initiative. 

In July 1998 it was reported that the Lebanese Government 
was shortly to apply for observer status at the World Trade 
Organization. 

CURBENCY AND FINANCE 

The importance of Beirut as the commercial and financial centre 
of the Middle East derived, in the 1950s and onwards, from the 
almost complete absence of restrictions on the free movement 
of goods and capital, and from tiie transference of the Middle 
Eastern headquarters of many foreign concerns ^m Cairo to 
Beirut after 1952. Moreover, large sums were earned in the Gulf 
by Arabs who sought to invest locally, especially in property, and 
for them Beirut was a convenient centre. Its dominance was 
further strengthened later by the massive increases in surplus 
oil revenue earned by the producing states, much of which was 
channelled through Lebanon. 

The growing competitiveness of financial centres in Europe 
and the Gulf region had, even before the disruption caused by 
the civil conflict, led the Government to seek ways of enhancing 
Beirut’s attractions as a banking centre. A banking free-zone 
law which took effect in April 1977, exempted non-residents’ 
foreign currency accounts from taxes on interest earned, finm 
payment of a deposit guarantee tax and from reserve require- 
ments. Moreover, in June 1977 the Government decided to lift 
the moratorium on new bank licences which had been imposed 
in the wake of the collapse of the Intra Bank in 1966. In 1977 
a new specialized bank, the Banque de raabitat, was set up 
and in 1978 two new commercial banks, the Intemationd 
Commerce Bank and Universal Bank, were granted licences 
bringing the total number of banks operating in Lebanon to 81 as 
of mid-1979. In April 1980 the American Express International 
Banking Corpn became the first foreign bank to open a new 
branch in Beirut since 1975. In the spring of 1983 the central 
bank raised the minimum capital requirement for new banks 
firom £L50m. to £L75m., and tiiat for new financial institutions 
from £L5m. to £L15m. This was the third such increase since 
1977. 

Lebanon’s banking system vrithstood the years of conflict 
surprisingly well, but by 1985 the strains were evident: non- 
peiforming loans accounted for 45% of banks' total loan port- 
folios, compared wi^ 25% in 1984; costs were rising, while 
revenues were static or falling; and interest rates were ex- 
tremely high, as a result of fierce competition in a depressed 
market. In addition, robberies were a serious problem. In 1985 
50 banks were robbed, with losses of £L4,000m. The number of 
banks operating in Lebanon rose to 88 in 1986. The balance 
sheet of Beirut’s commercial banks for 1985 and 1986 looked 
impressive, but it had to be interpreted vrith care. Total assets/ 
liabilities amounted to £L455,614m. in 1986, a rise of 181% 
compared with 1985 (during which a rise of 61.9%, compared 
with 1984, had been recorded). Loans to the private sector rose 
by 120.3%, and treasury bill holdings by 32.8%. Loans to non- 
resident banks rose by 446.4%, private-sector deposits by 
184.2%, and liabilities to non-resident banks rose by 281.7% 


compared with 1985. Even more impressive apparent growth 
was recorded between the first quarter of 1986 and the first 
quarter of 1987. However, the rise in private-sector deposits 
was almost entirely attributable to the collapse in the value of 
the Lebanese pound, as almost all such deposits were in foreign 
currencies. The rise in loans to the private sector were more 
indicative of the high rate of inflation than of any general 
economic recovery. Loans to non-residents and non-resident 
banks had risen (hugely) because these advances were almost 
all in foreign currencies. The expansion in treasury bill holdings 
merely reflected the Government’s increasing use of such bills 
to finance its growing deficits. 

The remarkable resistance of the Lebanese pound to the 
pressures of tiie civil conflict was chiefly due to the absence of 
restrictions on withdrawals or foreign excha^e transactions, 
to an increase in the supply of foreign currencies to finance the 
conflict, and to the pound’s strong gold backing and the flow 
of remittances safeguarding the balance of payments. Shortly 
before the war, in October 1974, the pound had reached a record 
hi^ value, standing at £L2.22 against the US dollar. It lost 
just over 30% of this value during the war in 1975-76, but 
quickly recovered to £L3 after the cease-fire. Although the 
Lebanese pound declined in value in the two months following 
the beginning of the Israeli invasion in June 1982, from £L5.00 
to the US doUar to £L5.20, it had strengthened to £L4.11 to the 
doUar by mid-November. Although officially valued at 
US $389.4m. in March 1982, the 9.22in. ounces of gold that 
were held by the central bark were worth some $4,000m. at 
mid-1987 market prices. In view of the legendary strength of 
the Lebanese pound, the rapid erosion of its value from late 
1983 onwards was a considerable psychological blow. In July 
1983 the exchange rate stood at $1 = £L4.15; by late June 1984 
it had dropped Mow $1 = £L6, and by March 1985 it stood at 
$1 = £L20.00, at that time its lowest level ever. Excluding gold, 
Lebanon’s official reserves declined from $l,903m. to $672m. in 
1984. They recovered to $l,074m. at the end of 1985, owing to 
new import controls and a net inflow of capital, but fell to 
$488m. at the end of 1986, as imports began to rise again, and 
totalled only $368m. at the end of 1987. The appreciation of the 
Lebanese pound during much of 1988 prompted a recovery. By 
the end of 1988 reserves stood at $978m. They exceeded 
$l,000m. for most of the first three quarters of 1989, but by the 
end of the year they had declined to $938m. After further falls 
in the value of the Lebanese pound, the value of reserves was 
only $659.9m. by the end of 1990. During 1991 the stabilization 
of the exchange rate, the growth in exports and an influx of 
private funds firom expatriate Lebanese combined to produce 
an increase in reserves to $l,276m. by the end of the year. At 
the end of November 1992 the value of reserves was $l,588m. 
During 1993 reserves continued to expand, to reach $l,900m. 
In April 1994 foreign reserves were $l,300m. but had increased 
again, to $5,885.6m., at the end of December 1996. The central 
bank’s gross reserves of foreign exchange totalled $5, 932m. at 31 
December 1997, rising to $6, 508m. at lie end of December 1998. 

By July 1986 the Lebanese pound had fallen to $1 = £L38, or 
by about 50% since the end of 1985. This included an official 
devaluation of the pound by 16.35% against the US dollar in 
March 1986. The exchange rate fell below $1 = £L100 for the 
first time in February 1987 and continued to fall, reaching $1 
= £L455 at the end of 1987 and $1 = £L530 at the end of 1988, 
following the failure to elect a new President in September of 
that year. During much of 1989 the exchange rate was stable, 
at about $1 = £L510, despite the violence of Gen. Awn’s ‘war of 
liberation’ against Syria. With Awn’s acceptance of the Arab 
League peace plan in September, however, tiae pound strengtii- 
ened, to $1 = £L460, and it appreciated further, to $1 = £L410, 
after the approval of the Ta’if s^ement on 23 October and the 
election of i^sident Mouawad. This was the highest level that 
the pound had reached smce the spring of 1988. By mid-J anuary 
1990, Mowing President Mouawad’s assassination, the pound 
had declined again, to $1 = £L544. The continuing political 
deadlock between east and west Beirut; the inter-Christian 
fitting in east Beirut; and the impact of the crisis in the Gulf 
region from August kll caused further deterioration in the 
value of the Lebanese pound. In September the average rate of 
exchange was $1 = £L1,080. Following the defeat of Gen. Awn 
in October, the reunification of Beirut and the disbandment of 
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the militias, the Lebanese pound gained in strength. In January 
and February 1991 the exchange rate averaged $1 = £L1,000, 
but by the end of the year it had stren^ened to about 
$1 = £L880. On 19 February 1992, however, the central bank 
resolved to cease its currency support operations, prompting a 
dramatic slide in the value of the Lebanese pound. By 5 May 
the exchange rate was $1 = £L1,600. The central bank claimed 
that it had withdrawn its support from the pound because 
the currency had become overvalued. It was widely believed, 
however, that the real reason was the central bank’s concern 
over the Government’s inability to reduce its deficit (see below). 
Rising tensions in the prelude to the legislative elections held 
in mid-1992, and the implications of the Maronite boycott of the 
elections, gave rise to a further decline in the value of the 
currency. On 21 July 1992 the exchange rate was $1 = £L2,050, 
and on 7 September it was almost $1 = £L2,800. Post-electoral 
stability and the establishment of the Government of Rafik 
Hariri caused the currency to strengthen, and in 1993 the 
exchange rate averaged $1 = £L1,741. In 1994 the average 
exchange rate appreciated to $1 = £L1,680. During the Israeli 
attacks on southern Lebanon and Beirut in Ap& 1996 the 
exchange rate of the Lebanese pound to the US dollar remained 
stable, and moves by the central bank to support the national 
currency proved largely unnecessary. During 1996 the exchange 
rate averaged $1 = £L1,571, some S% higher than the average 
of $1 = £L1,621 recorded in 1995. In early 1997 the central bank 
announced that it would intervene in the exchange rate only 
when there was a rise or fall of £L10 against the doUar. The 
Lebanese pound continued to appreciate against the US dollar 
in 1997, when an average rate of $1 = £L1,539.5— some 2% 
higher than the average for 1996— was recorded. The currency 
strengthened further in 1998, with the exchange rate moving 
firom $1 =£L1,527.0 at the beginning of the year to 
$1=£L1,508.0 at the end of December. The latter rate was 
maintamed throughout the first half of 1999. The rate at August 
2000 was $1,512.86. 

(jk)verDment budget deficits have risen in recent years (see 
Public Finance and Development, below). The 1987 deficit was 
projected at £L65,000m.; that for 1988 at £L60,300m.; that for 
1989 at £L89,500m.; and that for 1990 at £L387,000m. The 
Government accordiiigly borrowed heavily from the central bank 
and the commercial banks. At the end of May 1984 the public 
debt amounted to £L35,529m. ($2,250m.). By the end of 1987 it 
had risen to £L194,100m., of which £Li27,200m. represented 
outstanding treasury bills. At 31 October 1988 the debt totalled 
£L504,500m., but one year later it had risen to £L755,000m. By 
November 1990 it had reached £L1, 442, 000m., and by March 
1992 it was reportedly £L2, 800,000m. Net total debt at the end 
of 1993 reached £L4,993,900m. Debt-servicing became a heavy 
burden on state finances, with interest payments totalling 
£L784,OOOm. in 1993 and £Ll,488,000m. in 1994. The public 
debt continued to increase, despite warnings from independent 
financial organizations, and reached £L16, 238,700m. by the end 
of 1996, equivalent to about 79% of that year’s GDP. By the end 
of 1997 Lebanon’s net public debt had increased to 
£L22,094,400m., and by the end of 1998 it amounted to 
£L25, 826, 300m. During the first five months of 1999 the public 
debt increased by 4.9%, compared with an increase of 6.4% in 
the corresponding period of 1998. In April 1998 the Government 
converted part of the debt into foreign currency by borrowing 
on the Eurodollar market, in order to reduce debt-servicing 
obligations. Of total public debt at the end of December 1998, 
£L19,543,800m. (75.7%) was domestic debt. External debt in- 
creased from $1, 304.6m. at the end of 1995 to $1, 856.0m. at the 
end of 1996, It rose to $2,431.8m. at the end of 1997 and reached 
$4,166.1m. at the end of 1998. According to official figures, 
interest payments in 1995 totalled £L1, 875,204m. 
(£Ll,744,518m. on domestic debt and £L130,686m. on foreign 
debt), accounting for 32.0% of all government budgetary expen- 
diture. The central bank reported that interest payments in 
1996 totalled £L2, 692,930m. (£L2,507,950m. on domestic debt 
and £L184,980m. on foreign debt), accounting for 37.2% of 
all budget spending. In 1997 interest payments increased to 
£L3, 380, 000m. (36.9% of total expenditure). In 1998 interest 
payments totalled £L3, 214,000m. (41.1% of total expenditure). 
Almost all of Lebanon’s domestic debt is in the form of treasury 
bills. During the early months of 1997 interest rates on treasury 


hillg declined steadily and there was an increase in the propor- 
tion of longer-term bills, easing the pressure somewhat on 
repayments. The central bank was continuing to issue new 
treasury bills but was concentrating on those witih longer matur- 
ities in order to restructure the domestic debt and m^e it more 
manageable. At the end of 1997 the share of long-term bonds 
in domestic debt had risen to 67%, compared with 54% at the 
end of 1996; the share had increased to 78% at the end of 
1998. In April 1998 the Treasury offered $l,000m. in three-year 
Eurobonds. Another issue— $100m. in 10-year bonds, issued on 
behalf of Electncit6 du Liban— improved in value in May 2000. 

In October 1987, for the first time in Lebanese history, the 
commercial banks refused to co-operate with the monetary 
policies of the central bank (Banque du Liban). For the previous 
two years the central bank had tried to increase its control over 
the banking sector, in a vain attempt to halt the depreciation 
in the Lebanese pound. The commercial banks refused to con- 
tinue to subscribe to treasury bills, which financed the majority 
of government spending, and initiated legal proceedings Eigainst 
the central bank, in respect of fines imposed on them in 1986 
and 1987. The central bank was forced to concede, cancelling the 
fines and revoking some of its recently-promulgated measures. 

In late 1988 rumours of a liquidity crisis caused a sudden 
withdrawal of deposits from Bank al-Mashrek, the banking arm 
of the partly state-owned Intra Investment Co. The bank’s 
chairman, Roger Tamraz, was forced to resign and, amid contro- 
versy over Tamraz’s role, the central bank agreed to underwrite 
only the claims of local non-institutional depositors. In early 
1989 the Swiss and French banking authorities withdrew the 
licences of two of Bank al-Mashrek’s affiliates, the Paris-based 
Banque de Participations et de Placement (BPP) and the 
Lugano-based BPP, because of their failure to satisfy liquidity 
requirements. In both May and July 1989 France rescinded the 
licences of two Lebanese-controlled banks. United Bank Corpn 
and the Lebanese Arab Bank, respectively, in part due to over- 
lending to high-risk countries and creditors, l^ie difficulties in 
France seriously undermined confidence in the entire Lebanese 
banking system, and in early August it was disclosed that more 
than US $200m, had been withdrawn from Lebanese banks, 
most of the funds having been transferred to France. 

Currency speculation had become a major source of profit for 
commercial banks, especially the smaller ones, and the relative 
stability of the exchange rate in 1991 and early 1992 caused 
renewed problems in the banking sector. In 1991 some 20 of 
Beirut’s 90 banks were reported to be in serious difficulty and 
late in the year four small banks ceased operations. In February 
1992 the Banque Libano-Bresilienne and the Banque Tohme 
both closed, and in March the Globe Bank also ceased trading. 

In late 1991 the central bank ordered commercial banks to 
increase their capital and reduce their hard’ currency loan 
exposure by restricting lending to 55% of their hard’ currency 
deposits by mid-September 1992. The banks were also 
instructed to make extra capital provisions for their head offices 
and for each branch. At the same time, the centrd bank 
informed commercial banks that they woiild soon be able to 
revalue their fixed assets. Their nominal value had remained 
constant for several years and had been rendered virtually 
meaningless by infiation. In 1991 the Lebanese Bankers’ Associ- 
ation proposed a series of reforms, including new procedures 
for the liquidation and merging of banks. New banking and 
investment legislation required all Lebanese banks to meet the 
Bank for International Settlements* capital-asset ratio of 8% by 
February 1995. 

In 1996 commercial banks announced record profits, in some 
cases 50% higher than in 1995, achieved largely through the 
purchase of treasury bills issued by the central bank. However, 
with Lebanon experiencing mounting public debt and deceler- 
ating economic growth (owing to low levels of investment), the 
cenl^ bank attempted to make the banks less dependent on 
treasury bills for their income and to encourage them to lend 
more. At 31 December 1998 the commercial banks had total 
deposits to the value of £L46, 113,004m. held for customers, of 
which 34.5% were held in local currency. Loans to the private 
sector in local currency were worth only £L2,073,501m. or a 
mere 11.1% of all loans. Most lending was in foreign currency. 
In the first half of 1997 the Lebanese Banks’ Association reduced 
the interest rate on the Lebanese pound from 24% to 16%, and 
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the central bank abolished the regulation requiring banks to 
hold at least 40% of their local currenQr deposits in treasury 
bills. In April 1997 the central bank also attempted to reduce 
the high cost of credit by introducing a programme to subsidize 
short and medium-term loans by commercial banks to the pri- 
vate sector for productive projects. Independent ana- 

lysts, however, argued that mterest rates were still too high and 
doubts were expressed that banks would find new investment 
outlets. It was argued that Lebanon was unlikely to re-establish 
itself as a major fin ancial centre while there were more than 
70 commercial ba nka , since many of them are family-owned and 
previous government efforts to force them to merge have proved 
unsuccessful. It was reported that the countays lead^ 16 
banks accounted for 84% of total assets in 1998. At the end of 
1996 the Government introduced a regulation allowing banks 
to list up to 30% of their shares on the Beirut Stock Exchange 
but by mid-1997 only three banks had decided to do so. 

Long before the civil war, inflationaiy pressures had been one 
of Lebanon’s most serious economic problems, and the confiict 
removed all vestiges of price restraint. The TniniTnnm monthly 
wage was increased to £L310 in 1977, then to £L415, and from 
that to £L525 in 1979, but this did little to relieve the chronic 
post-war hardship afflicting much of the population. In April 
1982 the Cabinet approved a 17% pay rise for private and public 
sector workers. In 1983 the miniTmim wage was raised by 18.9% 
to £L1,100 per month, and by January 1987 it had been raised 
to £L3,200 per month. Inflation rose from about 20% in 1982 to 
an annual rate of 50% or more in early 1985. The 1986 figure 
was well over 100%, increasing to aroimd 200% by the end of 
1987 (with many basic consumer items registering a 300% 
increase), and the disastrous depreciation in tiie value of the 
Lebanese pound meant that the minimuTn monthly wage of 
£L4,300 was worth only US $15. Demonstrations against pov- 
erty and the continuing civil conflict became more frequent. 
Lebanon’s reserves of foreign exchange declined to $300m. in 
August, but the Government was reluctant to reduce state 
subsidies on basic commodities (which cost about $100m. per 
year) for fear of provoking greater unrest Despite substantial 
increases in the heavily subsidized domestic prices of petroleum 
products in June 1986 and Janua^ 1987, the IMF estimated 
that the cumulative deficit on the oil trade account would reach 
about £L17,000m. by the end of 1986, while the deficit for 1986 
alone was expected to reach about £L4,000m. In September 
1987 the government subsidy on petroleum was substantially 
reduced with the result that the price of petrol more than 
doubled. At the beginning of October the minimum monthly 
salary was raised to £L8,500 in order to compensate for the 
high rate of in flation, but in the same month the prices of bread 
and fuel were raised by 43% and 15%, respectively. Declines in 
standards of living prompted the Confederation Gen4rale des 
TravaiUeurs du Liban (CGTL), the country’s leading 
independent labour union, to call a five-day general strike in 
November, which was generally supported in an unprecedented 
display of national unity. During 1987, according to official 
estimates, the consumer price index rose by 420%. 

In 1988-93 the value of the Lebanese pound continued to fall, 
giving rise to further price increases. In two months, from mid- 
February 1992, the value of the currency declined by 65%, 
causing the price of food and that of many other commodities 
to double. Strilms and street demonstrations followed, culmi- 
nating in the resignation, in May, of Omar Karami’s Govern- 
ment. During 1992 the inflation rate was estimated to have 
averaged 100%. In March 1991 the Government finally removed 
subsides on bread and fuel, although, at the same time, it 
levied a tax of 18% on petrol. In August 1991 public-sector 
salaries were increased by 60% (the increase backdated to the 
beginning of the year) and in December they were increased 
again, by 120%. In the same month the remaining subsidies on 
wheat and flour were removed. Early in 1996 the CGTL 
requested a 76% iucrease in salaries and an increase in the 
TniniTmiTTi monthly wage from £L250,000 to £L500,000 but its 
demands were rejected by the Government. However, in May 
the Government ffld decree salary increases for workers in the 
private sector effective from ihe beginning of the year. The 
mirn'mimn monthly wage was increased to £L300,000, the wages 
of those earning over £L250,000 and £L800,000 were increased 
by 10%, and those earning over £L800,000 by 5%. The CGTL 


declared that the wage increases were too small, and private 
sector employers, who normally set their own wage levds, did 
not welcome government interference. In August 1999 fuel 
distributors th^tened to take industrial action, after the Gov- 
ernment raised the price of petrol over two successive weeks. 

The stabilization of the exchange rate in 1992-93 resulted in 
lower inflation. In 1993 prices rose by about 10%. As of January 
1994 the TniniTnuTTi monthly wage was increased to £L200,000, 
from £L118,000. According to the Beirut Chamber of Commerce, 
the annual rate of inflation averaged 6.8% in 1994, 9.4% in 1995 
and 6.1% in 1996. In early 1997 tiie Government declared that, 
althou^ it was determined to boost economic growth, it was 
also committed to Tnaintaining annnal inflation at less than 
10%. The annual rate of inflation averaged 24.0% in 1990-98; 
however, the rate averaged only 2.1% in 1997. According to 
Banque Audi, by December 1998 the annual rate of inflation 
was 2.9%, but in 1999 the average annual rate fell to 2%. 
Inflation was expected to remain low in 2000. In July of that 
year the Ministry of Finance stated that the centra bank’s 
foreign reserves were at record levels. Ministry officials also 
mooted the possibility of reducing mterest rates in order to end 
the country’s recession, even if this risked shaking confidence 
in the currency, and announced plans to establish a debt- 
management team to examine foreign soft loans and grants, so 
as to ^aw on $l,000m. in hitherto unused loans. 

In June 1994 a secondary share market opened, dealing 
mainly in shares of Solidfere, the company established to re- 
develop Beirut’s war-ravaged commerdi centre. It was the first 
time that stock had been traded in Lebanon since before the 
dvil war. In order to counter speculation, no stock was permitted 
to rise or fall by more than 5% in one day. Solidke, sponsored 
by Rafik Hariri before he became Prime Minister, had a capital 
of US $l,820m. Of this, $l,170m. was allocated to the owners 
and tenants of properties affected by the development, which 
covers 160 ha. The other $650m. was raised by public subscrip- 
tion in January 1994. Solidere commenced work on its redevelop- 
ment programme in 1994. On completion in 2018, the 
development should have 40,000 residents and accommodate 
businesses and government offices employing 100,000 people. 
By mid-1997 a number of m«gor buildings had already been 
restored, but, generally, work has proceeded far more slowly 
than was initially envisaged, owing to the shortfall in funds 
committed to Lebanon’s reconstruction. By mid-1999 some con- 
struction projects in the Beirut central district were subject to 
either delay or cancellation, amid reports of a deterioration in 
relations between Sohd^re and the new al-Hoss Government. 
Solidere has demanded compensation for losses incurred fol- 
lowing the Government’s decision to cancel the relocation of the 
finance and interior ministries to central Beirut. In mid-1999 
work on the souks project was reported to be behind schedule, 
as was a plan to replace the unfinished Murr Tower with a new 
$130m.-building, to house the Beirut Trade Centre. Neverthe- 
less, work was due to begin in November on the construction of 
a $35m.-headquarters for the finance group, Lebanon Invest. 
Solidere’s net profits for 1996 were $58.9m., an increase of 81% 
on the previous year’s level. The company distributed a dividend 
of $0.25 per share in 1996, with nominal value of $10, an 
increase of 25% on the 1995 level. During the early months of 
1997 a steady appreciation was reported in Solidfere’s global 
depositary receipts (GDRs), which are listed on the London 
Stock Exchange. In May 1998, however, the company cancelled 
its plans to issue GDRs worth about $70m. For 1997, despite a 
32% increase in profits, Solidfere proposed to pay an unchanged 
dividend of $0.25 per share. Solidere announced a 30% decrease 
in profits for 1998, and in that year, for the first time, the 
company failed to pay a dividend to its shareholders, as the 
value of its shares on the Beirut Stock Exchange declined 
sharply. In mid-2000 Solidere again ruled out any dividend 
from its 1999 profits, which had fallen to just $3.7m. fi?om 
$54.2m. in 1998. None the less, it was reported in mid-2000 
that Solidere shares stfll accounted for more than 35% of aU 
those traded on the Beirut Stock Exchange. The company’s 
ultimate success largely depends on whether Lebanon can re- 
establish its role as a financial services centre serving the 
surrounding region. 
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TOURISM AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Beirut’s hotels, its port and airport, as well as Lebanon’s largest 
non-government employer, Middle East Airlines (MEA), were 
all severely affected by the civil conflict, which erupted just as 
tourism was beginning to recover from the effects of the October 
1973 war. As the civil conflict progressed, the prosperous hotel 
district in the centre of Beirut became the scene of some of 
the fiercest fighting. According to the Lebanese Hotel Owners’ 
Association, 145 hotels were damaged, incurring losses of some 
£L218m. In Beirut alone the number of hotels had fallen from 
130 (with 10,486 beds) in 1975 to 44 (with 4,631 beds) by 1979. 
The contribution of tourism to GNP, which was 20% before 1975 
declined to 7.4% in 1977. Visitors spent only 469,272 nights in 
Beirut in 1979, compared with 2,307,122 nights in 1974. In 
1980 there was some improvement, with a 15% rise in the 
number of visitors to 135,548, who spent a total of 585,531 
nights in Beirut. Overall occupancy was only 27%, however. 
The cost of damage sustained by Beirut’s hotels during the 
Israeli invasion m 1982 was estimated at £L400m. 

The National Council for Tourism in Lebanon (NCTL) under- 
took a massive promotional campaign through its nine offices 
in Europe, the USA and the Middle East, issumg a glossy 
monthly bulletin and preparing brochures, books and other 
materi^. In the spring of 1983 the newly-formed National 
Council for External Economic Relations (NCEER) took over all 
the activities of the NCTL (until the disbandment of the NCEER 
in 1985), The Ministry of Tourism and the CDR drew up plans 
to rebuild the four international-class seaside hotels in Beirut 
at a cost of around US $100m. They also outlined schemes to 
clean up the beaches. Although the security problem made it 
difficult to move from area to area within Lebanon, inside those 
areas domestic tourism flourished during the years of the dvil 
conflict. The Ministry of Tourism reported a significant rise in 
investment in hotel construction from the beginning of 1994 to 
the middle of 1996, with total investment for tiiat period 
reported at $325m. A number of leading pre-war hotels, such 
as the Phoenicia Intercontinental in Beirut, are to be refurbished 
and expanded, and new hotels built. Although the number 
of tourists visiting Lebanon, mainly Lebanese living abroad,, 
increased afber the end of the civil war in 1990, by 1996 hoteliers 
still reported very low occupancy rates. The Israeli attacks on 
southern Lebanon and Beirut in April 1996 exacerbated the 
problem of diminished tourism levels, and a marketing cam- 
paign was launched by the Ministry of Trade and Industry in 
February 1997 to attract tourists from the Gulf states. Recent 
efforts to revive the tourist industry appear to have met with 
considerable success. Tourist arrivals increased by 22% in 1995, 
and by a further 3.5% in 1996, According to the Ministry 
of Tourism, the number of tourist arrivals (excluding Syrian 
nationals) in 1997 was 557,568, an increase of some 31.5%. 
Figures published by the World Tourism Organization show 
that by 1998 the number of arrivals had risen to 630,781. 
Tourism receipts reached an estimated US$715m. in 1996, 
compared with $710m. in the previous year. Receipts from 
tourism were estimated to total $l,000m. m 1997. Of total 
arrivals in 1998, 39.0% were from Arab countries (excluding 
Syria) and 31.1% were from Europe. According to a World 
Bank report, in 1998 tourism represented more than 70% of 
Lebanon’s exports. 

MEA suffered a loss of £L14m. in 1975, and of £L69.1m. in 
1976. A recovery occurred in 1977, with profits reaching £L22m., 
but 1978 was again disappointing, with staff prevented by the 
fighting from reporting for duty and passenger traffic some 16% 
lower tiian had been expected. In 1979 MEA made a startling 
recovery, recording a profit of £L51.14m., its highest ever. How- 
ever, the MEA Chairman, Asad Nasr, warned that inflation and 
increases in fuel prices meant the airline must expect narrower 
profit margins in the future. In 1980 profits slumped to £L9m., 
mid in 1981 the airline’s losses were £L88m. In October MEA 
increased its capital from £L100m. to £L150m. Shortly before- 
hand, plans had been announced to introduce new routes, 
including a service to New York. 

The Israeli invasion in 1982 plunged MEA into its worst- 
ever crisis. The airline was closed for 115 days, losing almost 
£L140m., and five aircraft were destroyed. The airline recorded 
a loss of £Ll87.5m. in 1982. The fighting in the Chouf in 
September 1983 led to the closure of Beirut airport. In that year 


MEA made a loss of about £L250m., and its problems continued 
in 1984. In that year Beirut airport was closed from February 
until July, during which time MEA lost US $250,000 per day. 

MEA’s losses m 1985 amounted to £L454m., and they were 
expected to total £L50m. in 1986. In 1987 the airline’s losses 
were £L452m., and in 1988 they totalled £L500m. In 1989 MEA 
was badly affected by a further, prolonged closure of Beirut 
airport during Gen. Awn’s Var of liberation’ against the Syrian 
presence in Lebanon. Losses of US $16m. were forecast for 1990. 

In 1987 MEA suffered from a dispute over the new, privately- 
developed Halat airport, sited in Christian-held territory to the 
north of Beirut and intended to enable Christians to travel to 
and from the country without having to enter Muslim-controlled 
west Beirut. The Government refSsed to recognize Halat as 
an international airport, and m January 1987 Christian LF 
militiamen dosed Beirut airport by shellfire, in order to put 
pressure on the Government over the issue of Halat. One of 
MEA’s Boeing 707s was destroyed and the airline dispersed its 
fleet outside tiie country for fear of further losses. Beirut airport 
reopened in May, after the LF accepted assurances from the 
Minister of Transport that a newly established government 
commission, examining the feasibility of converting military 
airstrips to civilian use, would grant Hdat airport official status. 
The destruction of the 707 in 1987 reduced MEA’s active fleet 
to 11 aircraft. In addition, the company owns three Boeing 
747s which, for several years, were leased to other airlines, 
generating annual revenues of about US $17m. In November 

1989, however, the company dedded to take the 747s back into 
service with MEA One of the leased aircraft was returned in 

1990, and another in 1991, when, the dvil conflict apparently 
having concluded, MEA was achieving high occupancy rates for 
its services to and from Beirut. In 1991 the airport handled 
825,000 passengers, compared with 638,000 in 1990. In early 
1992 it was reported that MEA had leased two Arbus A310s 
from the Dutch afrline KLM for three years. In 1992 MEA’s 
losses amounted to $6m., but in mid-1993 the company’s 
Chairman, Yousuf Lahoud, announced that it was hoping to 
make a small profit in 199^ MEA continued to renew its fleet 
and embarked on a programme to restructure the company 
in order to improve efficiency. Passenger numbers increased 
slightly in 1996 but the company recorded losses of $50m., two- 
thirds higher than the figure for 1995. MEA expected losses of 
$20m. in 1997. At the end of 1996 it was reported that the 
central bank controlled a 90% stake in the company and in 
early 1997 it was announced that MEA had increased its capital 
by $47.4m. MEA is scheduled to be privatized in 2001. 

There was an increase in airfreight, due to companies’ reluc- 
tance to store goods in Lebanon, which in turn necessitated a 
faster turnaround that could be provided only by air. Lebanon’s 
chief cargo-carrier, Trans-Mediterranean Airways (TMA), in 
operation since 1953, hoped to profit from this transport trend, 
although in 1982 the company made a loss of £L57m., of which 
£L50m. was attributable to the Israeli invasion. The airline was 
also badly affected by the discontinuation of its round-the-world 
service as a result of disputes over lost traffic rights in northern 
Europe, the USA and Japan. In 1983 TMA’s losses totalled 
£L61m., and in May 1984 the company asked for immediate 
government finandi assistance to assure its survival. In mid- 
1985 TMA suffered serious losses as a result of a three-week 
ban on its aircraft entering Saudi Aabian airspace. It failed to 
recapture the lost volume of freight when the ban was lifted, 
and was forced to request further financial help from the Govern- 
ment. Flights were suspended in July, when pilots organized a 
strike in protest at the company’s failure to pay salaries. In 
August the airline was placed under government control. In 
July 1986 a majority stake in TMA was acquired by J et Holdings, 
an east Beirut group headed by the financier Roger Tamraz. In 
December the airline resumed flights between Europe and the 
Middle and Far East. Following the collapse, in late 1988, of 
Roger Tamraz’ business iuterests, the Lebanese central bank 
effectively took control of Jet Holdings and, timough it, TMA 
The move was resisted by Tamraz’ partners in Jet Holdings, 
and in early 1990 TMA’s ownership was still disputed. In early 
1991 it was reported that a committee, established by the 
Ministry of Transport to decide TMA’s fiiture, had estimated 
the company’s debts at US $80m., while its assets amounted to 
only $45m. The committee proposed three options for TMA 
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a merger with MEA; the company’s takeover by MEA; or a 
substantial grant of funds by the Government to enable the 
airline to resume operations in its own right. In March 1993 
the 74% stake in TMA, formerly controlled by Roger Tamraz, 
was bought for $8m. by a holding company, the Lebanese Co 
for Aviation Investment (LCAI). The main shareholder in LCAI 
is Banque Libano-Francaise SAL. In approving the acquisition, 
the court handling the bankruptt?y of the Tamraz-controUed Al- 
Mashrek Bank ^so waived T^’s $39m.-debt to the bank. 
TMA’s fleet comprises seven Boeing 707s, one of which is on 
lease to Saudi Arabian Airlines and another to the Kuwait 
Airways Corpn. TMA continues to suffer firom serious financial 
problems and this largely accounted for a decline in the volume 
of air cargo recorded in 1996 compared with 1995. In 1996 the 
company employed 450 workers. In May TMA ajmounced that 
it had debts of $80m. and was unable to pay its employees. In 
mid-1994 a joint venture, comprising the German company 
Hochtief and Athens-based Consolidated Contractors Interna- 
tional Co, won an estimated $490m.-contract to expand Beirut 
international airport to handle 6m. passengers per year. The 
new runway was originally scheduled for completion by the end 
of 1997 and the rest of the work by late 1998. However, the 
number of passengers that the airport handled totalled 
1,672,657 in 1995, 1,715,434 in 1996 and 2,006,950 in 1997, 
suggesting that the expansion plan was overambitious and could 
be subject to delays. In 1998 the number of passengers who 
used Beirut international airport increased slightly, to 
2,060,020, rising again in 1999 to total 2,110,656. 

During the early 1970s Beirut port suffered substantial con- 
gestion, owing, mainly, to the volume of goods bound for Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and Iraq, where petroleum revenues had boosted 
development expenditure. Shortly before the outbreak of the 
civil conflict in 1975, British consultants Peat, Marwick Mitchell 
& Co and consulting engineers Coode & Partners conducted a 
major study of Beirut and Tripoli ports and drafted a master 
plan. In 1977, the British consultants revised their forecasts to 
include reconstruction, and the CDR appointed a port committee 
in August 1977 to oversee the reconstruction and modernization 
process, the total cost of which was estimated at more than 
US $144m. Although work on the port continued, there were 
frequent disruptions, owing to the civil conflict. 

With the reunification of Beirut after the siege of 1982, the 
reign of snipers and political factions at the port was ended for 
a while. A temporary strengthening of government authority 
began to ease the problem of illegal ports, of which at least 17 
had begun operating as a result of the civil war. These ports 
imposed ta riffs which were only a fraction of those payable at 
the official ports, and the official ports, for their part, were 
seriously affected by smuggling. Of particular significance was 
the appropriation by the Lebanese army, in March 1983, of the 
notorious fifth basin of Beirut port, which had been a valuable 
source of revenue for right-wing Lebanese mihtias for a number 
of years. According to some sources, it had accounted for 90% 
of the counties illegal trade. Import duties and airport and 
seaport charges, which had formerly accounted for more than 
45% of government revenues, contributed less than 15% in 1983. 
Tripoli port remained under the control of pro-S 3 uian mihtias 
or was the scene of fierce fighting between rival groups, while 
Israeli forces continued to occupy the porte of Sidon and Tyre 
m the south. Fighting between rival i^tias intensified, how- 
ever, and, after the withdrawal from Beirut of the multinational 
peace-keeping force in March 1984, the Gk)vemment was unable 
to impose its authority over the operation of the ports. A brief 
expansion of government control took place during 1984, after 
the formation of an administration that was more representative 
of the country’s diverse factions. This helped to increase customs 
revenues from the ports, but the improvement was short-lived 
(see Public Finance and Development, below). In February 1989 
Gen. Awn, the head of Lebanon’s Christian Government, ousted 
the Lebanese Forces militia frfom the fifth basin of Beirut port 
and then, acting in the name of state legitimacy, moved to close 
illegal militia ports in the Muslim parts of the country, imiwsmg 
an aerial and maritime blockade. Several weeks of bito 
Christian-Muslim battles Mowed, and, during Gen. Awn s ‘w^ 
of liberation’ against Syrian forces, ports were a major target. 
The port of Tripoli made a significant recovery foUowii^ the 
deployment there of Syrian troops at the end of 1985. After a 


two-year closure, Beirut port reopened on 15 March 1992, and 
in the first half of the year it handled 671 vessels and just over 
Im. tons of cargo. This represented about one-quarter of pre- 

civil war traffic levels. 4 . x 

In late 1980 the CDR recommended to the Cabmet th^ me 
concession for a new port at Sidon should be granted to a Sidon 
businessman, Rafik Hariri. The CDR advised that Harin Simula 
be granted the concession for 30 years, and ^t he should set 
up a joint company with the CDR, with capital of £L250m. It 
was a controversial decision, because the British consultots 
who had prepared the plans for Beirut port said tha^in a 
politically unified Lebanon, only two ports, Beirut and Tripoli, 
were needed, and that if the South must have a imrt, then Tyre, 
further south, would be more suitable than Sidon. In 1985, 
however, Hariri’s Paris-based company, Oger International, 
invited bids for the construction of the first phase of a new port 
at Sidon. The problem of illegal ports seemed, finaUy, to have 
been solved in May 1991, when, in an assertion of its authority, 
the new Government of national reconciliation disbanded the 
country’s militias, and units of the Lebanese army were deployed 
in the ports. In May 1998 it was reported that bids were expected 
to be invited in toe near future for the development of a new 
port in Sidon, requiring total projected investment of US $400ni. 
The project, to be implemented in four stages, involves land 
reclamation, dredging and the construction of two breakwaters 
and two berths. By 1999 the estimated cost of the proj^t had 
increased to $530m. (with infrrastructure expected to cost $300m. 
and superstructure, to be carried out on a build-operate-transfer 
(BOT) basis, at $230m.). 

In November 1993 Port Autonome de Marseille, of France, 
won a US $lm.-contract to advise on a scheme to redevelop 
Beirut port. Work began on the project in early 1997. Entrecan- 
ales of Spain secured a $102m.-contract to expand the four 
aviating docks, to increase facilities for containers and to prepare 
a feasibility plan for a fifth dock. A loan worth $57m. was made 
by the EIB towards the cost of the project, which is also being 
financed by the private company managing the port, the Com- 
pagnie de Gestion et d’Exploitation du Port de Beyrouth 
(CGEPB). The work was scheduled for completion in 1999, when 
the port authority intended to spend some $40m. on new port 
equipment. The port’s free-trade zone, closed since the mid- 
1970s, has reopened. The port handles some three-quarters of 
Lebanon’s imports, but port traffic declined in 1996. The number 
of ships visiting the port declined frrom 3,443 in 1995 to 3,227 
in 1996, and the volume of freight handled also decreased, frxim 
6,904,000 metric tons in 1995 to 6,307,000 tons in 1996. In 1997 
the number of vessels using Beirut port was 3,040 (a fall of 
5.8%, compared with 1996), while the volume of frreight handled 
was 6,010,000 tons (a decline of 4.7% from the previous year’s 
total). In 1998 the volume of freight handled at Beirut port 
declined by a further 5.1%, to 5,705,839 tons. In 1995 the port 
of Tripoli handled 938 vessels and 3,344,000 tons of freight, 
while Sidon handled 203 vessels and 306,000 tons of frreight. 
The Minister of Transport announced in 1996 that these two 
ports would also be expanded. 

In April 1983 the Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications 
confirmed that it intended to establish an autonomous body 
to administer the country’s telephone and telecommunications 
services, as recommended by the World Bank. The deterioration 
of the telecommunications system during the dvil war led many 
businesses to turn to private satellite communications systems. 
In early 1990 it was reported that 85 such systems were in 
use. In addition, international links were being maintained via 
cellular telephone systems operating through Cyprus, while 
private telephone systems were also in use for internal commu- 
nications. In 1993 a m^'or telecommunications rehabilitetion 
project was launched, involving the replacement of existing 
exchanges and the installation of more than one million lines. As 
part of this, Siemens of (tennany won an estimated US $40m.- 
contract to install 420,000 new lines in and around Beirut, while 
the French company Alcatel is installing telephone exchanges 
with 270,000 new lines in the Beirut and Tripoli ^e^. Sweden’s 
Ericsson was appointed to repair telephone switching systems 
in the south, the Beka‘a valley and parts of Mount Lebanon. By 
early 1997 significant progress had been made but many lines 
were s till not working and the Government estimated that an 
investment of some $5 00m. would be needed to repair and 
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modernize the system. Nevertheless, in imd-1997 it was 
reported that the installation of some 250,000 new fixed tele- 
phone lines using local contractors to reduce the cost had begun. 
The use of mobile phones has increased, and Lebanon has the 
highest use of mobile phones per head of any Arab country. (In 
1998 the International Telecommunication Union reported that 
16% of Lebanese owned a mobile telephone, while some 45% of 
all telephones in the country were mobile.) In early 1997 two 
local companies, France-Telecom Mobile Liban (FTML) and 
LibanceU, signed contracts with Ericsson of Sweden and Sie- 
mens of Germany respectively, to expand their network capacity 
to a total of 240,000 subscribers. In 1999 the Government 
accused CelHs (FTML’s cellular operator) and LibanceU, with 
their combined total of 580,000 subscribers, of having exceeded 
the agreed capacity limit of 500,000. International consultants 
who were called in to advise the Government in subsequent 
negotiations recommended the introduction of licence agree- 
ments and suggested allowing an international operator to bid 
for a third cellular licence. In 2000 the British ceUular phone 
company, Vodafone UK, entered the competition. By mid-2000, 
even though CeUis and LibanceU both vowed to increase their 
licence fees to $l,350m., the Government continued to reject 
their offers. The Minisliy of Posts and Telecommunications 
threatened to close down the firms if they faUed to pay the 
required $600m. In September 1998 the Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications iavited tenders for the supply of a national 
network of 4,000 public telephones. In 2000 the Government 
revealed plans to privatize MPT/OGERO, the operator of Leb- 
anon’s fixed wire telephone network (see below). 

Meanwhile, in July 1998 the CDR awarded a 12-year postal 
concession to two Canadian companies. As a result, a new 
operating company, to be caUed Liban Poste, was to provide the 
national postal service. The new company’s seven-member board 
of directors, comprising three Canadians and four Lebanese, 
would be responsible for the management and upgrading of 
Lebanon’s postal services. 

In 1994 plans were announced for a US $500m.-scheme to 
rebuild Lebanon’s coastal railway. The 170-km line links Tyre 
and Sidon in the south with Beirut and Tripoli in the north. 
The soulhem section of the Une ceased operating in 1948, during 
the first Arab-Israeli War. Services on the section from Beirut 
to Tripoli stopped at the start of the Lebanese civil war. An 
east-west railway line from Beirut to the Syrian border also 
ceased operating during the civU war, but no plans have been 
announced for its reconstruction. 

In July 1999 the CDR announced plans to invite bids for the 
first stage in the construction of a road linking Dbayeh, in 
north-east Beirut, to the northern suburb of Antelias. The cost 
of the initial project, which is being financed by the KFAED, is 
estimated at $25m. In August 2000 a new 8-km highway linking 
some 26 villages in the south of the coimtry was inaugurated, 
demonstrating the infrastructural development that was taking 
place as a result of the end of Israeli occupation. 

PUBUC FINANCE AND DEVELOPMENT 

Poor budgetary predictions and persistent fiscal shortfalls have 
been a feature of the Lebanese economy in recent years. In 
addition, personal political considerations have often iuterfered 
with the normal budgetary process, which has served to under- 
mine confidence in the economy. At the same time, successive 
governments have soug^it to revive the economy through 
budgetary measures. 

The draft state budget for 1987 forecast total expenditure of 
£L27,250m., compared with £L17,937m. in 1986, an increase 
of 52%. In addition, there was a supplementary budget of 
£L42,000m., covering posts and telecommunications, the 
national lottery, and wheat, fuel and sugar subsidies. Moreover, 
the supplementary budget allocated £1^0, 000m. for the under- 
subscription of treasury bills. Revenue was expected to total 
£L4,250m., compared with £L12,712m. in the 1986 budget. Lq 
previous years, the Government’s estimates of customs revenues 
had been wildly optimistic, given the authorities’ continuing 
inability to wrest control of the ports from militias. The sharp 
fall in revenues projected in the draft 1987 budget indicated 
greater realism. The 1987 draft budget forecast a deficit of 
£L65,000m., about twice the actual shortfall during 1986. 


In some years there was an alarming discrepancy between 
the budget proposals and the actual course of economic events, 
largely as a result of the political turbulence in the country. 
Thus, in 1986, the actual deficit was an estimated £L34,000m. 
(expenditure £L36,000m.; revenue £L2,000m.), compared with 
the £L5,225m. for which the budget had allowed. This was 
largely due to a huge shortfall in customs revenues. In more 
settled times, these would have been a major source of govern- 
ment revenue. From the mid-1970s, losses of revenue from 
taxation and customs duties, caused by the inability of the 
Government to impose taxes and the proliferation of illegal 
ports, deprived it of valuable income. As a result of stricter 
government control of the ports in 1983, customs revenues rose 
to £Ll,280m. in that year, compared with only £L403m. m 1982. 
However, in 1984, when the (xovemment might have expected 
to earn some £L3,000m. in customs duty, income from this 
source amounted to only £L452m., or nearly 65% less than in 
1983. The (government introduced farther measures to close 
illegal ports in October 1984, but parts of Beirut port were again 
under the control of the Christian militias by April 1985. In 
1985 customs receipts totalled £L481m., compared with the 
budget projection of more than £L3,000m. (about 35% of total 
revenue). The 1986 budget estimate for customs revenue (about 
£L4,000m.) proved equally unrealistic. In the event, customs 
receipts for the year totaled only £L373m. The draft 1987 
budget allocated £L8,836m., or one-third of the ordinary budget 
(the largest single portion of expenditure), to servicing tiae 
national debt (an estimated £L98,OOOm. in March 1987), while 
a further £L20,000m. was allocated in a supplementary budget 
for the undersubscription of treasury bills. 

The draft budget for 1988 estimated expenditure at 
£L70,000m. with a deficit of £L38,030m. A revised budget set 
expenditure at £L167,000m. and revenue at £L106,700m. The 
increase in revenue was occasioned by central bank earnings 
which were much higher than had been anticipated. The dr^ 
budget for 1989 was presented by the Cabinet of Prime Minister 
Dr Sehm al-Hoss at the beginning of October 1988, despite the 
appointment of a military government by President Gemayel to 
administer the country during the transition from the end of 
his tenure until the election of a new President. Such was the 
political uncertainty during 1989, however, that the actual 
spending and revenue of the country’s two governments prob- 
ably bore only a slight resemblance to the al-Hoss draft budget. 
However, it forecast total expenditure during 1989 of 
£L219,500m. and total revenue of £L130,000m., leaving a deficit 
of £L89,500m. (the figures, as in the 1988 budget, were distorted 
by the huge depreciation m the value of the Lebanese pound). 
Ihe allocation for servicing the national debt (£Ll94,100m. m 
January 1988) was again the largest single item of expenditure, 
accounting for 32% (£L70,240m.) of tiie total. The al-Hoss 
administration’s draft bud^t for 1990, announced in April, 
fixed expenditure at £L597,000m. and revenues at £L210,000m., 
leaving a deficit of £L387,000m. Debt service was, again, by far 
the biggest spending category, accounting, at £L183,557m., for 
30% of the total. Defence was the second largest spending 
category, at £L97,486m., and education, at £L66,454m., the 
third largest. The 1991 budget, approved by the National 
Assembly in September of that year, set spending of 
£L1, 158, 000m., of which one-quarter was allocated to debt- 
servicing, 17% to public works and 12% to defence. After criti- 
cism, the Government, in February 1992, recalled a draft 1992 
budget which had projected spencfing at £L2, 500,000m. It was 
subsequently replaced by a draft bucket that forecast spending 
at £L1, 550,190m. A draft budget for 1993, prepared before the 
appointment of Rafik Hanri’s Government, projected spending 
at £L2, 271, 791m. and forecast revenues of more than 
£L1, 500, 000m., giving a deficit of about £L770,OOOm. The big- 
gest spending category in the draft budget for 1993 was debt- 
servicing, which accounted for 26.3% of projected total spending. 
The 1993 budget, approved in December 1993, set spending at 
£L3,400,000m. and provided for a deficit of £L1, 698,700m. 
Actual revenues in 1993 totalled £Ll,800,000m., which was 82% 
higher than in 1992. Customs duties accounted for £L662,000m. 
(twice the 1992 figure), while income tax receipts, at 
£Ll26,000m., were three times the level of the year brfore, 
underlining the Government’s success m establishing its 
authority. 
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Expenditure in the 1994 budget was projected to total 
£L4, 106, 000m., and revenues forecast at £L2, 246, 000m. Actual 
expenditure amounted to £L5, 204, 048m., while revenues, at 
£L2,241,028m., fell slightly short of target. The draft budget for 
1995 envisaged total revenues of £L3,150,000m., while expendi- 
ture was estimated at £L5,630,000m. In fact, in 1995 expendi- 
ture amounted to £L5, 856,049m., while revenues totalled 
£L3,033,059m , resulting in a deficit equivalent to almost 50% 
of expenditure. In the budget for 1996 total e:q)enditure was 
projected at £L6,458,000m., while revenues were forecast at 
£L4,022,000m. Actual revenues in 1996 were only 
£L3,536,060m., while expenditure increased to £L7,244,840m., 
resulting in an overall deficit of £L3,708,780m., equivdent to 
about 18% of GDP. In the drEift budget for 1997 expenditure 
was forecast at £L6,570,000m., while it was estimated that 
revenues would total £L4,100,0()0m. Expenditure was projected 
to decrease by some 11%, compared with actual expenditui^ for 
1996, with 40% allocated to interest payments on domestic debt, 
35% to wages and salaries and only 7.4% to capital projects, 
almost one-half of the proportion projected for 1996. According 
to the central bank, actual revenues in 1997 increased by 6.1%, 
compared with 1996, to £L3,752,340m. Actual eiq)enditure in 
that year rose by 26.4% to £L9,161,000m., 39.4% greater than 
had been forecast. Lebanon’s budget deficit in 1997 thus 
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amounted to £L5,408, 660m., equivalent to 59.0% of total expend- 
iture (compared with 51.2% in 1996). For 1998 the Government 
drafted a budget which forecast revenues of £L4, 600, 000m. and 
expenditure of £L7,920,OOOm. The budget deficit for 1998 was 
thus forecast at £L3, 320, 000m., equivalent to 41.9% of expendi- 
ture. Actual revenues in 1998 increased by 18.1%, compared 
with 1997, to £L4,429,680m.-3.7% less than had been forecast. 
Actual expenditure fell by 14.7%, to £L7, 8 16,820m.— only 1.3% 
less than had been forecast. The budget deficit in 1998 thus 
totalled £L3,387,150m., equivalent to 43% of expenditure and 
some 14% of GDP. In 1999 Lebanon recorded an. overall budget 
deficit equivalent to some 15% of GDP. Budget forecasts for 
2000 projected a deficit of £L3,090,000m., equivalent to 36% of 
budgeted expenditure (compared with 42% in 1999). It was 
planned to increase levels of corporate taxation, as well as 
taxes on petrol, and the Government confirmed its intention to 
introduce value-added-tax (VAT) by 2001. 

In addition to its budgetary deficit, the Government has to 
secure financing for extrabudgetary capital expenditures by the 
CDR. These increased fiim £L175,026m. in 1994 to 
£L486,057m. in 1995 and to about £L550,700m. in 1996. 

In June 2000 parliament passed a new privatization law, and 
the Government duly approved a strategy to carry out a three- 
year privatization programme, worth an estimated US $90m, 
and scheduled to commence in 2001. 
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Source (unless otherwise stated): Direction Centrale de la Statistique, Ministfere du Plan, and Direction G4n£rale des Douanes, Beirut. 


Area and Population 

ABEA, POPULATION AND DENSFIY 


Area (sq km) ... . ... 10,452* 

Population (official estimate) 

15 November 1970t 

Males 1,080,016 

Females 1,046,310 

Total . . ... 2,126,326 

Population (UN estimates at mid-year)t 

1997 3,143,000 

1998 ... 3,191,000 

1999 3,236,000 

Density (per sq km) at mid-1999 309 6 


* 4,036 sq miles. 

t Figures are based on the results of a sample survey, excluding Palestinian 
refugees in camps. The total of registered Palestinian refugees in Lebanon 
was 367,472 at mid-2000. 

t Source: UN, World Population Prospects: The 1998 Revision. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS (estimated population in 1976) 

Beurut (capital) 1,500,000; Tarabulus (Tripoli) 160,000; Zahleh 46,000; 
Saida (Sidon) 38,000; Sur (Tyre) 14,000. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS (UN estimates, annual averages) 



1980-85 

1985-90 

1990-96 

Birth rate (per 1,000) 

29.3 

27.9 

26.9 

Death rate (per 1,000) 

8.8 

7.8 

71 


Expectation of life (UN estimates, years at birth, 1990-95): 68.5 (males 
66.6; females 70 6). 

Source: UN, World Population Prospects: The 1998 Revision. 


EMPLOYMENT (ISIC Msgor Divisions) 

1975 1986* 


Agnculture, huntmg, forestry and fishing . 147,724 103,400 

Manufacturing . 139,471 45,000 

Electricity, gas and water 6,381 10,000 

Construction 47,356 25,000 

Trade, restaurants and hotels 129,716 78,000 

Transport, storage and communications . 45,529 20,500 

Other services . . 227,921 171,000 

Total 744,098 452,900 


* Estimates. 

Source. National Emplo 3 rment Office. 


Agriculture 

PRINCIPAL CROPS COOO metric tons) 



1996 

1997* 

1998 

Wheat 


58 

59 

59 

Barley .... 


28 

29 

29 

Potatoes .... 


352 

305 

264 

Lentils 


14 

14 

14 

Other pulses 


27 

27 

27 

Olives 


96 

65 

100 

Cabbages .... 


80 

81 

81 

Tomatoes .... 


306 

325 

330 

Cauliflower .... 


42 

42 

41 

Pumpkins, squash and gourds* 

38 

39 

39 

Cucumbers and gherkins . 


219 

220 

225* 

Aubergines (Eggplants) . 


45 

45 

46* 

Onions (dry) 


81 

82 

83 

Garlic 


47 

48 

48 

Green beans 


37 

37 

36 

Green peas .... 


15 

16 

14 

Carrots 


15 

16 

14 

Other vegetables 


196 

203 

217 

Watermelons 


91 

115 

130 

Melons 


32 

33 

36* 

Grapes 


243 

245 

247 

Sugar beet .... 


242 

270 

300 
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— continued 

1996 

1997* 

1998 

Apples .... . . 

117 

118 

119 

Pears . 

61 

62 

64 

Peaches and nectarines 

49 

49 

50 

Plums 

24 

32 

40 

Oranges 

161 

155 

155 

Tangerines, mandarins, 
clementmes and satsumas . 

23 

24 

35 

Lemons and limes .... 

108 

109 

111 

Grapefruit and pomelo . 

54 

64 

55 

Apricots 

66 

64 

62 

Bananas . . ... 

101 

105 

no 

Strawberries 

12 

13 

13 

Other finiits and berries . 

225 

229 

233 

Almonds 

37 

38 

39 

Tobacco (leaves) . ... 

12 

13 

13 


* FAO estimate(s). 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK f’OOO head, year ending September) 





1996 

im*- 

1998 

Horses . 



5 

5 

6* 

Mules . 



5 

6 

6* 

Asses’' . 



24 

25 

25 

Cattle . 



70 

75 

80 

Pigs 



58 

59 

60 

Sheep 



313 

315 

350 

Goats 



482 

485 

450 


Poultry (million): 25 in 1996; 26* m 1997, 30 m 1998. 
" FAO estunate(s). 

Source. FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS (’000 metric tons) 



1996 

1997* 

1998 

Beef and veal'*’ . . . . 

10 

13 

14 

Mutton and lamb* .... 

6 

8 

9 

Goat meat 

7 

8 

7 

Pig meat** .... 

8 

8 

8 

Poultry meat .... 

58 

65 

69* 

Cows’ milk 

157 

158 

200 

Sheep’s milk. . . . . 

31 

31 

34 

Goats’ milk 

37 

37 

37 

Cheese* 

17 

18 

21 

Poultry eggs 

28t 

30 

44 

Honor ... ... 

2 

2 

1 

Cattle hides* ... 

1 

2 

2 

Sheepskins* . . . . 

1 

1 

1 


* FAO estimateCs). t Unofficial figure. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook 


Forestry 


ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS (’000 cubic metres, exdudmg bark) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Industrial wood . 

. . 7 

7 

7 

Fuel wood .... 

. . 508 

518 

531 

Total 

. . 516 

525 

538 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


(metric tons, live weight) 

Fishing 




1995 

1996 

1997 

Inland waters 

20 

20 

20 

Mediterranean Sea . 

. . 4,065 

4,115 

3,635 

Total catch 

. . 4,085 

4,135 

3,655 


Source FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


Mining 


(provisional or estimated figures, ’000 metric tons) 


1994 

1996 

1996 

Salt (unrefined) . 

. . 3 

3 

4 


Source: US Bureau of Mines in UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics 
Yearbook. 


Industry 


SELECTED PRODUCTS 

(estimates, ’000 metric tons, unless otherwise mdicated) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Ohve oil 

6 

6 

7 

Wine (’000 hectohtres) . 

300 

300 «• 

n.a. 

Plywood (’000 cubic metres) . 

34 

34 

34 

Paper and paperboard 

42 

42 

42 

Quicldimet 

15 

15 

iLa. 

Cement . 

2,948 

3,470 

3,430 

Electric energy (million kWh) 

5,150$ 

5,673 

n.a 


* Estimate by the FAO. 
t Estimates by the US Bureau of Mines. 

$ Provisional or estimated figure 

Source: mainly UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 

Olive oil (’000 metric tons): 5 (estimate) in 1997; 6 in 1998 (Source: FAO, 
Production Yearbook). 


Finance 

CURRENCT AND EXCHANGE RATES 
Monetary Units 

100 piastres = 1 Lebanese pound (£L). 

Sterling, Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000) 
£1 sterling = £L2,363.9; 

US $1 = £L1,507.5, 

€1 = £L1,369.6; 

£L10,000 = £4.230 sterling = $6 633 = €7 302. 

Average Exchange Rate (£L per US $) 


1997 

1,539.5 

1998 

1,516.1 

1999 

1,507.8 


SAWWOOD PRODUCTION 

(’000 cubic metres, including railway sleepers) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Total (all broadleaved) 

9 

9 

9 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 
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Revenuet 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Tax revenue. . . 

2,868,620 

2,893,690 

3,315,020 

Taxes on mcome, profits and 
capital gams. 

Taxes on property. 

256,590 

322,490 

340,090 

376,780 

402,500 

373,110 

Non-recurrent taxes on 

property 

Domestic taxes on goods and 

259,720 

307,480 

300,720 

services 

139,070 

244,590 

372,240 

Excises ... . . 

29.330 

24,740 

170,320 

Import duties 

1,632.000 

1.741,360 

1,960,940 

Other current revenue . 

665,050 

859,520 

1,126,850 

Entrepreneurial and property 



income 

Admimstrative fees and 

272,160 

265,760 

486,010 

charges, non-industrial and 
mcidental sales . 

155,000 

294,810 

371,720 

Total 

3,533,670 

3,753,200 

4,440,870 


E^enditure 

1996 

1997 

1998 

General public services . 

874,910 

1,221,880 

1,115,970 

Defence 

797,160 

823,850 

810,290 

Public order and safety . 

348,730 

320,490 

318,160 

Education .... 

476,890 

722,550 

695,600 

Health 

167,350 

221,560 

220,830 

Social security and welfare 

596,390 

752,430 

536,430 

Housing and community amenities 

87,090 

154,120 

174,180 

Recreational, cultural and 

religious affairs and services 

67,640 

1,662,840 

67,950 

65,630 

Economic afifairs and services . 

1.331,790 

1,035,820 

Fuel and energy .... 

122,540 

2,150 

1,980 

Mining and mineral resources, 
manufacturing and 

construction . ... 

509,080 

602,170 

482,250 

Transport and communications 

582,190 

493,080 

303.200 

Other purposes 

2,653,000 

4,111,370 

3,412,660 

Interest payments 

2,653,000 

3,482,000 

3,352,460 

Total 

7,732,000 

9,728,000 

8,385,460 

Current 

6,002,000 

7,761,000 

6,797,460 

Capital 

1,730,000 

1,967,000 

1,588,000 


” Figures, which are rounded, represent the consolidated operations of the 
central Government’s General Budget and the Council for Development 
and Reconstruction. The accounts of other central government units 
with individual budgets (mduding the general social security sdiemel 
are excluded. 

t Excluding grants received from abroad (£L million): 72,000 m 1997. 

Source* IMP, Government Finance Statistics Yearbook 

1999 f£L million): Revenue 4,900,000; Expenditure 8,600,000, 

2000 (projections, £L million): Revenue 5,436,000; Expenditure 8,626,000. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES CUS $ million at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Gold* . . 

2,670.3 

2,651.0 

2,678.0 

IMF special drawing rights . 

19.3 

21.7 

22.5 

Reserve position in IMF . 

25.4 

26.5 

25.8 

Foreign exchange 

5,931.6 

6,508.0 

7,727.3 

Total 

8.646.7 

9,207.3 

10,463.6 


* Valued at US $289.65 per troy ounce in 1997, at $287.45 per ounce m 
1998 and at $290.40 per ounce in 1999 
Source* IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY (£L ’000 million at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Currency outside banks . 

1,210.1 

1,241.3 

1,369.3 

Demand deposits at commercial 

banks . ... 

685.5 

758.3 

845.8 

Pnvate-sector demand deposits at 

Banque du Liban . 

33.8 

51.9 

n.a. 

Total money 

1,929.4 

2,061.5 

2,260.8 


Sources: IMP, International Financial Statistics; Banque du liban. 
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COST OF LIVING 

< Consumer Ptice Index for Beirut; base: 1990 = 100) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Food and beverages .... 

349.6 

379.3 

377.1 

Fuel and li^t 

349.3 

390.8 

504.8 

Clothing and footwear . 

269.0 

261.0 

261.4 

Rent 

8,944.7 

9,190.9 

9,262.3 

All items lincl. others) . 

412.7 

438.1 

447.1 

^ Including household linen. 




Source: ILO, Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 



NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 




Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 
(official estimates, £L million at current prices) 




1980 

1981 

1982 

(Government final consumption 




expenditure 

Private final consumption 

3,615 

4,219 

4,860 

expenditure . 

12,906 

16,488 

15,840 

Increase m stocks ... .1 
Gross fixed capital formation J 

2,196 

3,469 

1,179 

Total domestic expenditure 

18,616 

23,166 

21,869 

Exports of goods and services . 

5,460 

5,724 

5,265 

Less Imports of goods and services 

10,076 

12,090 

14,625 

GDP in purchasers’ values 

14,000 

16,800 

12,599 

GDP at constant 1974 prices 

4,900 

4,923 

3,082 


GDP < estimates, £L’000 million at current prices): 4,132 in 1991; 9,499 
in 1992; 13,122 in 1993 (Source. IMP, Occasional Paper 120. Economic 
Dislocation and Recovery in Lebanon, February 1995). 

GDP (estimates. US $ million at current pnces): 7,535 m 1993; 9,112 in 
1994; 11,122 in 1996; 13,240 in 1996; 14,957 in 1997; 16,350 in 1998 
(Sources: Arab Monet^*' Fund; UN Economic and Social Commission for 
Western Asia; Banque du Liban). 


Gross Domestic Prodact by Economic Activity 
(official estimates, £L million at current prices) 



1980 

1981 

1982 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and 

fishing .... 

1,288 

1,435 

1,076 

Manufacturing 

1,702 

2,192 

1,644 

Electricity, gas and water 

708 

911 

683 

Construction 

447 

576 

431 

Trade, restaurants and hotels. 

4,008 

4,763 

3,565 

Transport, storage and 
communicationB .... 

530 

628 

471 

Finance, insurance, real estate 
and business services . 

2,349 

2,786 

2,089 

(jovemment services .... 

1,443 

1,712 

1,284 

Other community, social and 
personal services . 

1,526 

1,809 

1,357 

GDP in purchasers* values 

14,000 

16,800 

12,600 


(unofficial estimates, US $ million at current prices*) 


1987 


Agriculture 287 

Manufacturing ... 483 

Energy and water .... 28 

Constmctaon .... 158 

Commerce 1,127 

Financial services . 286 

Non-financial services 756 

Public administration 171 

GDP in purchasers* values 3,296t 


^ Source: (Saspard, Toufic. The Gross Domestic Product of Lebanon in 1987 
in Banque du liban Quarterly Bulletin, July-December 
1988~December 1989. 
t£L740, 743 million 
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1993 

1994 

1995 

Exports of goods f.o.b. 

686 

743 

985 

Imports of goods f.o.b. 

-4,908 

-5,541 

-6,755 

Trade balance 

-4,222 

-4,798 

-5,770 

Services (net) .... 

-382 

-369 

-449 

Balance on goods and services 

-4,604 

-5,167 

-6,219 

Other mcome received 

378 

559 

777 

Other mcome paid 

-145 

-179 

-292 

Balance on goods, services and 
income ... 

-4,371 

-4,788 

-6,734 

Private unrequited transfers (net) 

565 

685 

836 

Current balance-^ .... 

-3,806 

-4,103 

-4,898 

Direct investment fixim abroad 
(net) 

902 

826 

949 

Other capital (net) .... 

982 

673 

485 

Net errors and omissions . 

3,091 

3,835 

3,720 

Overall balance 

1,169 

1,131 

266 

* Excluding official unrequited transfers. 

Source: Banque du Liban, Annual Report, 




External Trade 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES (US $ imllion)= 



Imports c.i.f. 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Live flTiimfllfi and fini-mfll products 

236 

264 

291 

Vegetable products .... 
Prepared foodstuSs; beverages, 
spirits and vinegar; tobacco and 

360 

390 

470 

manufisLCtured substitutes . 

388 

486 

573 

Mineral products. 

Products of chemical or alHed 

586 

600 

646 

industnes . . ... 

319 

398 

487 

Plastics, rubber and articles thereof 
Paper-maMng material, paper and 

161 

211 

258 

paperboard and artides thereof. 

144 

159 

230 

Textiles and textile articles . 

Articles of stone, plaster, cement, 
asbestos, mica, etc ; ceranuc 

441 

455 

607 

products; glass and glassware . 

Natural or cultured pearls, 
precious or semi-precious 
stones, precious metals and 
articles thereof, imitation 

129 

165 

203 

jewellery; com 

141 

196 

369 

Base metals and articles thereof . 
Machinery and mechanical 
apphances; electrical 
equipment sound and television 

455 

547 

715 

apparatus 

Vehicles, aircraft, vessels and 

620 

931 

1,140 

associated transport equipment. 

Optical, photographic, 
cinematographic, measuring, 
precision and medical 
apparatus; clocks and watches; 

556 

688 

831 

musical instruments . 

104 

129 

159 

Total (ind. others) .... 

4,940 

5,990 

7,304 


StCLtlSiZCOfl SuTTJSy 


Exports f.o.b.t 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Vegetable products . 

35 

48 

70 

Prepared foodstuffs; beverages, 
spirits and vinegar; tobacco and 
manufactured substitutes 

52 

49 

59 

Products of chemical or allied 
industnes . ... 

33 

42 

48 

Paper-making material; paper and 
paperboard and artides hereof . 

22 

87 

215 

Textiles and textile artides . 

77 

68 

81 

Footwear, headgear, umbrellas, 
walkmg-sticks, whips, etc.; 
prepared feathers; artifiaal 
flowers; artides of human hair . 

17 

20 

18 

Articles of stone, plaster, cement, 
asbestos, mica, etc.; ceramic 
products; glass and glassware . 

23 

30 

32 

Natural or cultured pearls, 
predous or semi-precious 
stones, predous metals and 
articles thereof; imitation 
jewellery, com 

40 

52 

69 

Base met^ and artides thereof . 

39 

54 

66 

Machinery and mechamcal 
apphances; electrical 
equipment; sound and television 
apparatus 

42 

43 

65 

Vehides, aircraft, vessels and 
associated transport equipment . 

27 

23 

29 

Total (md. others) 

458 

572 

824 


* Figures for exports are calculated on the basis of the official dollar rate, 
which is the previous month’s average exchange rate of Lebanese pounds 
per US dollar. Data for imports have been based on the same method 
since July 1996. Previously the value of imports was calculated by using 
the customs dollar rate, which was fixed at US $1 = £L 800 between July 
1992 and July 1996. On the basis of prevailing exchange rates, the value 
of total imports (in US $ million) was. 2,215 m 1993, 2,856 m 1994; 6.336 
in 1995. 

t Figures refer to domestic exports only. Adding re-exports and subtracting 
transit values, the value of total exports (in US $ million) was: 482 in 
1993; 743 in 1994, 985 in 1995. 

1996 (US $ million): Total imports c.i.f. 7,559.1; Total exports f.o.b 1,018 0. 

1997 (US $ m il li on): Total imports c.i.f 7,466.6; Total exports f.o.b. 642.3. 

1998 (US $ million): Total imports c i.f. 7,069 6; Total exports f.o.b. 660.9. 

1999 (rounded estimates, US $ million): Total imports c i.f. 6,207; Total 

es^iorts f.o.b. 677. 

Source: mainly Banque du Liban. 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS (US $ million) 


Imports c.i.f. 


1996 

1997 

1998 

Belgium 


1116 

143.5 

1302 

Brazil . . . . 


76 6 

n.a. 

na. 

China, People’s Repubhc . 


219.9 

237.9 

264.6 

Czech Republic . 


95.9 

n.a. 

n.a. 

France 


587.7 

709.1 

6872 

(jrermany .... 


644.2 

648.2 

613.5 

Greece 


190.5 

133.1 

104.6 

Italy 


915.1 

986 8 

812.4 

Japan 


292.7 

302.2 

294.9 

Korea, Repubhc . 


1341 

55.3 

113.9 

Netherlands 


114 2 

131.1 

126.7 

Russia 


88.1 

88.7 

123.1 

Saudi Arabia 


112,5 

122.7 

122.6 

Spain 


142,1 

180.3 

162.8 

Sweden . 


93.7 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Switzerland . 


258.1 

493.5 

446.5 

Syria ... 


307.6 

325.9 

258.7 

Taiwan . . . . 


91.3 

94 8 

104.5 

Turkey 


173 2 

153.6 

179.5 

Ukraine .... 


190.3 

142.3 

134.7 

United Kingdom . 


305.1 

326.9 

318.9 

USA .... 


824 3 

684.7 

659.1 

Total (md others) . 


7,559.1 

7,466.6 

7,059.6 
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Exports f.o b. 


1996 

1997 

1998 

Bahrain . 


11.3 

15.4 

n.a. 

Belgium 


11.3 

8.6 

14.4 

Cyprus .... 


8.3 

8.2 

n.a 

Egypt .... 


16.8 

16.3 

16.8 

France . 


46.9 

45.9 

46.4 

Grennany 


22.9 

13.9 

20.9 

Iraq .... 


— 

0.0 

7.5 

Italy 


38.8 

21.3 

15.6 

Jordan . 


49.9 

24.8 

25.9 

Kuwait .... 


77.9 

28.8 

29.9 

Libya . 


13.6 

13.9 

17.4 

Ne^erlands 


16.0 

17.4 

13.8 

Saudi Arabia 


139.0 

96.9 

86.6 

Switzerland . 


14.8 

15.7 

23.9 

Syria .... 


70.0 

37.6 

46.3 

Turkey .... 


12.6 

26.6 

20.1 

United Arab Emirates 


238.4 

57.7 

60.3 

United Kingdom . 


16.0 

19.8 

20.0 

USA .... 


30.6 

38 6 

45.3 

Total (incl. others) . 


1,018.0 

642.3 

660.9 


* Imports by country of production; exports by country of last consignment 
Source: mainly Banque du Liban. 


Transport 


ROAD TRAFFIC (motor vehicles m use) 



1995 

1996* 

1997* 

Passenger cars (mcl. taxis) 

. 1,197,521 

1,217,000 

1,299,398 

Buses and coaches . 

5,514 

5,640 

6,833 

Lorries and vans 

79,222 

81,000 

85,242 

Motorcycles and mopeds . 

53,317 

54,450 

61,471 


Estimates. 


Source: International Road Federation, World Road Statistics. 
SHIPPING 


Merchant Fleet (registered at 31 December) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Number of vessels . . . . 

122 

116 

106 

Total displacement (’000 grt) . 

275.2 

297.4 

263.5 

Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics. 


International Sea-borne Freii^t Traffic (’000 metric tons) 



1988 

1989 

1990 

Goods loaded 

148 

150 

152 

Goods unloaded 

1,120 

1,140 

1,150 

Source: UN, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 



CIVIL AVIATION (revenue traffic on scheduled services) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Kilometres flown (million) 

19 

20 

19 

Passengers carried (’000) . 

706 

770 

775 

Passenger-km (million) . 

1,588 

1,720 

1,857 

Total ton-km (million) 

284 

287 

252 


Tourism 


FOREIGN TOURIST ARRIVALS (’000)* 


Coimtry of nationality 


1996 

1997 

1998 

Australia 


19.5 

23.7 

24.3 

Canada .... 


18.8 

21.5 

22.3 

Egypt 


20.4 

29.2 

39.2 

France ... 


41.3 

53.0 

58.5 

Germany .... 


19.2 

22.6 

27.1 

Italy ... 


10.0 

14.1 

14.7 

Jordan 


47.9 

57.7 

53.6 

Kuwait ... 


22.1 

34.9 

40.2 

Saudi Arabia . . . . 


32.4 

59.7 

71.1 

Sri Lanka .... 


8.2 

13.0 

16.6 

Umted Kingdom . . . . 


16.9 

18.4 

22.0 

USA 


15.4 

21.9 

31.4 

Total (incl. others) 


424.0 

557.6 

630.8 


* Figures exclude arrivals of Syrian nationals (’000): 1,841.6 in 1996; n.a. 
in 1997; n.a. in 1998. 


Tourism receipts (US $ million): 715 in 1996, 1,000 in 1997. 

Source: World Tourism Organization, Yearbook of Tourism Statistics. 


Communications Media 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Radio receivers (’000 in use) 

2,680 

2,750 

2,850 

Television receivers (’000 in use) . 

1,100 

1,160 

1,180 

Daily newspapers: 

Number . .... 

14 

15 

n.a. 

Average circulation (estimates, 

’000 copies) 

330 

435 

n.a. 


Non-daily newspapers (estimates, 1988): 15 titles; average circulation 

240.000 copies. 

Source: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 

Telephones (estimates, ’000 main lines in use): 330 in 1996; 461 in 1996. 
Telefax stations (numW in use): 2,000 in 1991; 3,000 in 1992. 

Mobile cellular telephones (estimates, subscribers): 120,000 in 1995; 

200.000 in 1996. 

Source: UN Statistical Yearbook. 


Education 


(1996/97, unless otherwise indicated) 



Institutions 

Teachers 

Students 

Pre-primary 

. . . . 1,938 ] 


r 164,397* 

Primary , 

. . . . 2,160 1 

67,935t. 

1 382,309* 

Secondary: 
General . 

n.a. 1 

[ 292,002* 

Vocational 

. . . . 276t 

7,746 

56,848* 

Hi^er 

n.a. 

10,444$ 

81,588^ 


1 1994 figure. $ 1995/96 figure. 



Sources: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook; Banque du Liban, Annual Report. 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 
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The Constitution 

The Constitution was promulgated on 23 May 1926 and amended 
by the Constitutional Laws of 1927, 1929, 1943, 1947 and 1990. 

According to the Constitution, the Republic of Lebanon is an 
independent and sovereim state, and no part of the territory may 
be alienated or ceded. L^anon has no state religion. Arabic is the 
official language. Beirut is the capital. 

All Lebanese are equal in the eyes of the law. Personal freedom 
and freedom of the press are guaranteed and protected. The religious 
communities are entitled to maintain their own schools, on condition 
that they conform to the ^neral requirements relating to public 
instruction, as defined by me state. Dwellings are inviolable; rights 
of ownership are protected by law. Every Lebanese citizen over 21 
is an elector and qualifies for the &anchise. 

LEGISLATIVE POWER 

Le^lative power is exercised by one house, the National Assembly, 
wim 108 seats (raised, without amendment of the Constitution, to 
128 in 1992), which are divided equally between Christians and 
Muslims. Members of the National Assembly must be over 26 years 
of age, in possession of their full political and dvil rights, and 
literate. They are considered representative of the whole nation, 
and are not bound to follow directives from their constituencies. 
They can be suspended only by a two-thirds majority of their fellow- 
members. Secret baUot was introduced in a new election law of 
April 1960. 

The National Assembly holds two sessions yearly, from the first 
Tuesday after 15 March to the end of May, and firom the first 
Tuesday after 15 October to the end of the year. The normal term 
of the National Assembly is four years; general elections take place 
within 60 days before the end of this period. If the Assembly is 
dissolved before the end of its term, elections are held within three 
months of dissolution. 

Voting in the Assembly is public— by acclamation, or by standing 
and sitti^. A quorum of two-thirds and a majority vote is required 
for constitutional issues. The only exceptions to this occur when the 
Assembly becomes an electoral college, and chooses the President 
of the Republic, or Secretaries to the National Assembly, or when 
the President is accused of treason or of violating the Constitution. 
In such cases voting is secret, and a two-thirds majority is needed 
for a proposal to be adopted. 

EXECUTIVE POWER 

With the incorporation of the Ta’if agreement into the Lebanese 
Constitution m August 1990, executive power was effectively 
transferred firom the presidency to the Cabinet. The President is 
elected for a term of six years and is not immediately re-eligible. 
He is responsible for the promulgation and execution of laws enacted 
by the National Assembly, but all presidential decisions (with the 
exception of those to appoint a Prime Minister or to acce^ the 
resignation of a government) require the co-signature of the Prime 
Minister, who is head of the (jovemment, implementing its policies 
and speaking in its name. The President must receive the approval 
of the Cabinet before dismissing a minister or ratifying an inter- 
national treaty. The ministers and the Prime Mimster are chosen 
by the President of the Republic in consultation with the members 
and President of the National Assembly They are not necessarily 
members of the National Assembly, although they are responsible 
to it and have access to its debates. The President of the Republic 
must be a Maronite Christian, and the Prime Minister a Sunni 
Muslim; the choice of the other ministers must reflect the level of 
representation of the communities m the Assembly. 

Note: In October 1998 the National Assembly endorsed an excep- 
tional amendment to Article 49 of the Constitution to enable the 
election of Gen. Emile Lahoud, then Comm ander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces, as President of the Republic: the Constitution requires 
that senior state officials relinqmsh their responsibilities two years 
prior to seeking public office. 

The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Gen. Emile Lahoud (inaugurated 24 November 1998). 

CABINET 
(October 2000) 

Prime Minister: Rafik Habiri. 

Deputy Prime Minister: Issam Fares. 


Ministers of State without portfolio: BahuTabara, Pierre Helou, 
Talal Arslan, Beshara Memej, Michel Pharaoun, Nazih Habib Bay- 

DOUN. 

Minister of the Displaced: Marwan Hamade. 

Minister of Industry: Georoe Ephram. 

Minister of Electricity and Water Resources: Muhammad Abd 
al-Hamid Baydoun. 

Minister of Public Health; Sulayman Franjiya. 

Minister of Social Affairs: Assad Dieb. 

Minister of Finance: Fouad Siniora. 

Minister of Education and of Higher Education: Abd ar- 
RahimMrad. 

Minister of the Environment: Michel Moussa. 

Minister of Tourism: Karam Karam. 

Mimster of Public Works and of Transport: Najib Miqati. 
Minister of State for Administrative Reform: Fouad Saad. 
Minister of Youth and Sports: Sebouh Hofnanian. 

Minister of National Defence: Khaul Hrawi. 

Minister of Information: Ghazi Aridi. 

Minister of Economy and Trade: Bassel Fleihan. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Mahmoud Hammoud. 

Minister of Justice: Samir JisR. 

Minister of Labour: Ali Kanso. 

Minister of Culture: Ghassan Salameh. 

Minister of the Interior and of Municipal and Rural Affairs: 

Elias Murr. 

Minister of Agriculture: Ali Ajaj Abdullah. 

Minister of Telecommunications: Jban-Louis Kordahi. 

MINISTRIES 

Office of the President: Presidential Palace, Baabda, Beirut; 
tel. (5) 424961; fax (5) 922400; e-mail opendoor%residency.gov.lb; 
internet www.presidency.gov.lb. 

Office of the President of the Council of Ministers: Grand 
S4rail, place Riad es-Solh, Beirut; tel. (1) 746800; fax (1) 866630. 
Ministry of Agriculture: blvd Camille Chamoun, Beirut; tel. (1) 
455631; fax (1) 465476; e-mail mini3try@agriculture.gov.lb; internet 
www.agriculture.gov.lb. 

Ministry of the Displaced: Damour, Beirut; tel. (1) 325726; 
fax (1) 503040; e-mail mod@dm.net.lb; internet www 

.intranet.dm.net.lb/displaced 

Ministry of Economy and Trade: rue Artois, Hamra, Beirut; 
tel. (1) 340603; fax (1) 354640; e-mail postmaster^conomy.gov.lb; 
internet www.economy.gov.lb. 

Ministry of Education and Fine Arts: Campus de ITJnesco, 
Beirut; tel. (1) 866430; fax (1) 645844. 

Ministry of Electricity and Water Resources: Shiah, Beirut; 
tel. (1) 270256. 

Ministry of Emigrants: Beirut; e-mail info@emigrants.gov.lb; 
internet www.emigrants.gov.lb. 

Ministry of the Environment: POB 70-1091, Ant41ias, Beirut; teL 
(4) 622222; fax (4) 525080; e-mail webmaster(^oe.gov.lb; internet 
wwwj3ioe.gov.lb. 

Ministry of Finance: Immeuble MOF, place Riad es-Solh, Beirut; 
tel. (1) 981001; e-mail infocenter@finance.gov.lb; internet www 
.finance.gov.lb. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs: rue Sursock, Achrafieh, Beirut; tel. 
(1) 333100. 

Ministry of Housing and Co-operatives: Grand S4rail, place 
Riad es-SoIh, Beirut; tel. (1) 336002. 

Ministry of Information: rue Hamra, Beirut; tel. (1) 345800. 
Ministry of the Interior: Grand S6rail, place Riad es-Solh, Beirut; 
tel. (1) 863910. 

Ministry of Justice: rue Sami Solh, Beirut; tel. (1) 422953; e-mail 
justice@Dainistiy.gov.lb; internet www.justice.gov.lb. 

Ministry of Labour: Shiah, Beirut; tel. (1) 274140. 

Ministry of National Defence: Yarze, Beirut; tel. (1) 452400. 
Ministry of Post and Telecommunications: rue Sami Solh, 3e 
4tage, Beirut; tel. (1) 424400; fax (1) 888310; e-mail pk@mpt.gov.lb; 
internet www.mpt.gov.lb. 
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Ministry of Public Healt^ place du Musee, Beirut; tel. ( 1 ) 645087; 
fax (1) 645062; e-mail mphealth@cyberia.net.lb; internet 
www.public-health.gov.lb. 

Ministry of PubUc Works and Transport: Shiah, Beirut; tel. ID 
428980; internet www.public-works.gov.lb. 

Ministry of State for Administrative Reform: Immeuble Starco, 
5e dtage, rue George Hcot, Beirut; tel. (1) 371510; fax ll> 371599; 
e-mail newsletter@omsar.gov,lb; internet www.omsar.gov.lb. 

Ministry of State for Affairs of the South and Reconstruc- 
tion: Beirut. 

Ministry of Tourism: POB 11-5344; rue Banque du liban 550, 
Beirut; tel. (1) 340940; fax (1) 343279; e-mail mot@ 
lebanon-tourism.gov.lb; internet www.lebanon-tourism.gov.lb. 

Legislature 

MAJLIS ALNWAB 
(National Assembly) 

The equal distribution of seats among Christians and Muslims 
is determined by law, and the Cabinet must reflect the level of 
representation achieved by the various religious denominations 
within that principal division. Deputies of the same religious denom- 
ination do not necessarily share the same political, or party alle- 
giances. In the general elections of 1996 and 2000 constituencies 
were based on the countiys five traditional govemorates: Mount 
Lebanon, the North, Beirut, the South and Nabatiyah, and the 
Beka'a valley. (Comprehensive details of the distribution of seats 
following the general election of 27 August and 3 September 2000 
were unavailable at the time of going to press.) 

President: Nabih Berm. 

Vice-President: Elie Ferzu. 

Religious Groups in the National Assembly (General election, 
18 August, 25 August, 1 September, 8 September and 15 Sep- 
tember 1996) 


Maronite Catholics ... 34 

Sunni Muslims 27 

Shi‘a Muslims 27 

Greek Orthodox 14 

Druzes 8 

Greek-Melkite Catholics 8 

Armenian Orthodox 5 

Alawites 2 

Armenian Catholics 1 

Protestants 1 

Others 1 

Total 128 


Political Organizations 

Armenian Revolutiona^ Federation (ARF): rue Spears, Beirut; 
f. 1890; principal Armenian pa^ also Imown as Tashnag Party, 
which was the dominant nationalist party in the mdependent 
Armenian Republic of Yerevan of 1917-21, prior to its becoming 
part of the USSR; socialist ideology, collective leadership. 
Al-Baath: f. in Syria, 1940, by Michel Aflak; secular pro-Syrian 
party with policy of Arab union, branches in several Midme Eastern 
countries; aec.-Gen. Abdullah al-Amin, Beirut. 

Al-Baath: pro-Iraqi wing of Al-Baath party, Sec.-Gen. Abd al- 
MajidRafei. 

Bloc national libanais: rue Pasteur, Gemmayze, Beirut; tel. (1) 
584585; fax (1) 584591; f. 1943; right-wing Lebanese party with 
policy of power-sharing between Cmistians and Muslims and the 
exclusion of the military from politics; Pres. Selim Salhab; Sec.-Gen. 
JeanHawat 

Ad-Dustur (Constitutional Party): Beirut; f. 1943; led struggle 
against French mandate, established 1943 National Covenant; 
Leader Michel Bechara al-Khoury. 

The Guardians of the Cedars— National Lebanese Movement: 
internet www.gotc.org; f. 1969; aims to counter the Palestinian and 
Syrian threat to Lebanon and to defend the country against Toreign 
a^essors’; Leader Etienne Sakr (‘Abu Aez’). 

Al-Harakiyines al-Arab: Beirut; f. 1948 by Georges Habash; Arab 
nationalist party, with Marxist tendencies, 

Al-Hayat al-Wataniya: Beirut; f. 1964 by Amine Arayssi. 
Hezbollah (Party of God): Beirut; e-mail hizboUahmedialShizbollah 
.org; internet www.hizbollah,org; f. 1982 by Iranian Revolution^ 
Guards who were sent to Lebanon; militant Shiite faction which 
has become the leading organization of Lebanon’s Shi‘a community, 
demands the withdrawal of Israeli forces from occupied southern 


Lebanon: Chair. Mlhammad Rad; Spiritual leader Muhammad Hussein 
F.adlallah; Leader and Sec.-Gen. Sheikh Hasan Nasrallah. 

Al-Hizb ad-Damuqratiya al-Ishtiraqi al-Masihi (Christimi 
Social Democratic Psirtyj: Beirut; f. 1988; formerly Christian Social 
Democratic Union; Sec.-Gen. Walid Faris. 

Al-Jabha ad-Damuqratiya al-Barlamaniya (Parliamentary 
Democratic Front): Beirut; advocates maintenance of traditional 
power-sharing between Christians and Muslims; mainly Sunni 
Sluslim support; Leader (vacant). 

Al-Eatae’b i Phalanges Libanaises, Phalangist Party): POB 992, 
place Charles Hdlou, Beirut; tel. (1) 584107; e-inail kataeb(® 
elbash.com; internet www.lebanese-kataeb.org; f. 1936 by the late 
Pierre Gem.ayel; nationalist, reformist, democratic social party, 
largest Maronite party; 100,000 mems; announced mercer witii 
Parti national liberal. May 1979; Pres. Mounir el-Hajj; Sec.-Gen. 
Joseph Abou Khaul. 

Mouvemeut de Faction nationale: POB 5890, Centre Starco, Bloc 
Sud, Beumt; f. 1965; Founder and Leader Osman Mosbah ad-Dana. 
An-N^jjadd (The Helpers): c/o Sawt al-Uruba, POB 3637, Beirut; 
f. 1936; Arab socialist unionist party, 3,000 mems; Founder and 
Pres. ADX.ANE Mustafa al-Hahm. 

An-Nida’ al-Eawmi (National Struggle): Beirut; f. 1945; Founder 
and Leader Kazemas-Solh. 

Parti communiste libanais (Lebanese Communist Party): FOB 
633, Immeuble du Parti Communiste Libanais, rue al-Hout, Beirut; 
f. 1924; officially dissolved 1948-71; Marxist, much support among 
intellectuals; Leader and Sec.-Gen. Faruq Dahruj (act^). 

Parti d6mocrate: Beirut; f. 1969; supports a secular, democratic 
policy, pnvate enterpme and social justice; Sec.-G6n. Joseph 
Mughaizel; Co-founder Emile Bitar. 

Parti national liberal (PNL) (Al-Wataniyin al-Ahrar): POB 
165576, rue du Liban, Beirut; tel. (1) 338000; fax (1) 200335; e- 
mail ahrai@ahrar.org.lb; internet www.ahrar.org,lb; f. 1958; liberal 
reformist secular party; Pres. Dory Chamoun. 

Parti socialiste nationaliste syrien: f. 1932, banned 1962-69; 
advocates a ‘Greater Syria’, composed of Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, 
Jordan, Palestine and Cyprus; Leader Dawoud Baz; Chair. Hafiz as- 
Sayeh; Sec.-Gen. Anwar al-Fatayri. 

Parti socialiste progressiste (At-Takadumi al-Ishteraki— PSP): 
POB 2893, Moussaitb§ Beirut; tel. (1) 301231; e-mail secretary® 
psp.org.lb; internet www.p8p.org.lb; f. 1949; pro^essive party, advo- 
cates constitutional road to socialism and democracy, over 26,000 
mems; mainly Druze support; Pres. Waud Joumblatt; Sec.-(jen. 
Sharif Fayad. 

Wa^ad Party: Beirut; Leader Elie Hobeika 
The Lebanese Front (f. 1976; Sec. Dory Chamoun) is a grouping of 
right-wing parties (mainly Christian). The National Front (f. 1969; 
Sec.-(3en. Kamal Shatua) is a grouping of left-wing parties (mainly 
Muslim). Other parties include the Independent Nasserite Move- 
ment (Murabitoun; Sunni Muslim Militia; Leader Ibrahim Qulayat) 
and the Union of Working People’s Forces (Sec.-Gen. Kamal 
Shatha). The Nasserite Popular Organization and the Arab 
Socialist Union merged in January 1987, retaining the name of 
the former (Sec.-Gen. Mustafa Saad). Amal (Hope) is a Shiite 
politico-military organization (Principal Controller of Command 
Council Sheikh Muhammad Mandi Sh.^S-AD-Din, Chair. Sadr ad-Din 
as-Sadr, Leader Nabih Berri). The Islamic Amal is a breakaway 
group from Amal, based in Baalbek (Leader Hussein Moussavi). 
Islamc Jibad (Islamic Holy War) is a pro-Iranian fundamentalist 
^errilla group (Leader ImaadMougnieh). The Popular liberation 
Army is a Sunni Muslim faction, active in the south of Lebanon 
(Leader Mustafa Saad). Tawheed Islami (the Islamic Unification 
Movement; f. 1982; Sunni Muslim) and the Arab Democratic 
Party (or the Red Knights; Alawites; pro-Syrian; Leader Au Ero) 
are based in Tripoli. 

Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN LEBANON 

Algeria: POB 4794, face Hotel Summerland, rue Jnah, Beirut; tel. 
(1) 826711; fax (1) 826712; Ambassador Lahssan Boupares. 
Argentina: Immeuble Ehaled Daouk, 2e etage, Rue Melki/Omar 
Daouk, Centre Ville, Mina el Hosn, Beirut; tel. (1) 987900; fax (1) 
987903; e-mail embarg@cyberia.net.lb; Ambassador: Josfi Pedro 
Pico. 

Armenia: POB 70607, rue Jasmin, Mtaileb, Beirut; tel. (4) 418860; 
fax (4) 402952; e-mail armema<@dnLnet.lb; Ambassador AeoianNav- 
assardian. 

Australia: POB 11-1860, Farra Building, rue Bliss, Ras Beirut; 
tel. (1) 374701; fax (1) 374709; e-mail austemle@tyberia.net.lb; 
Ambassador- John Vinsby. 
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Austria: Achrafieh, Beirut; tel. (1) 801674; e-mail obbeirut® 
cyberia.net.lb; Ambassador: Dr Helmut Freudenschuss. 

Bahrain; Sheikh Ahmed ath-Thaui Bldg, Raoucheh, Beirut; tel. (1) 
805496; Ambassador: Muhammad Bahloul. 

Belgium: Baabda, Beirut; tel. (5) 920551; fax (5) 923987; e-mail 
beirut@diplobel.org; i^bassador: FRANgoisE Gustin. 

Bra 2 ±L: FOB 166175, rue des Antonins, Baabda, Beirut; tel. (5) 
921137; fax (6) 923001; Ambassador: Brian Michael Fraser Neele. 
Bulgaria: Immeuble Hibri, rue de TAustralie 65, Raouche, Beirut; 
tel. (1) 861352; fax (1) 800265; e-mail bgemb_lb@hotmail.com; 
Ambassador: Nikolai Andreev. 

Chile: Beirut; tel. (4) 418670; fax (4) 418672; Ambassador: Mario 
Hamuy. 

China, People’s Republic: rue Nicolas Ibrahim Sursock 72, Mar 
Elias, Beirut; tel. (1) 830314; Ambassador: An Humou. 

Colombia: 5th Floor, Mazda Centre, Jal ed-Dib, Beirut; tel. (4) 
712646; fax (4) 712656; e-mail colombia@cyberia.net.lb; Charge d’af- 
faires: Luis Francisco RodrIguez Mateus. 

Cuba: Immeuble Ghazzal, rue Abd as-Sabbah, rue Sakiet el-Janzir/ 
rue de Vienne, Beirut; tel. (1) 805025; fax (1) 810339; Ambassador: 
Roberto Blanco DomInguez. 

Czech Republic: FOB 40195, Baabda, Beirut; tel. (5) 468763; fax (5) 
922120; e-mail czechemb@cyberia.net.lb; Ambassador EvaFilihova. 
Denmark: FOB 11-5190, Immeuble New DurafEburd, 3e 4tage, ave 
de Faris, Ain Mreisse, Beirut; tel. (1) 364264; fax (1) 372970; e-mail 
dk-emb@dm.net.lb; Ambassador Lars Blinkenberg. 

Egypt: FOB 690, rue Thomas Eddison, Beirut; tel (1) 801769; 
Ambassador: Sayed Abuzeid Omar. 

Finland: FOB 113-5966, Hamra, Beirut 1103 2090; tel. (1) 802276; 
fax (1) 803136; e-mail finland@cyberia.net.lb; Ambassador: Hekki 
Latvanen. 

France: R6sidence des Fins, Mar-Takla, Beirut; tel. (1) 429629; fax 
(1) 424426; e-mail ambafi@ciberia.net.lb; internet www 

.ambafi:aDce-liban.org.lb; Ambassador: Fhoippe Le Courtier. 
Grermany: FOB 2820, near Jesus and Mary High School, Rabieb/ 
Mtaileb, Beirut; tel. (4) 914444; fax (4) 914450; e-mail 
germanemb@germanembassy .org.lb; intemet www.germanembassy 
.org.lb; Ambassador: GiselaKaempffe-Sikora. 

Greece: Immeuble Sarras, lie 4tage, ave Elias Sarkis, Achraiieh, 
Beirut; tel. (1) 219217; fax (1) 201324; Ambassador: AthanassiosKan- 
ILLOS. 

Haiti: Immeuble Sarkis, rue du Fleuve, Beirut; Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Holy See: FOB 1882, Beirut (^ostolic Nunciature); tel. (9) 263102; 
fax (9) 264488; e-mail naliban(^^libani.org.lb; Apostolic Nuncio: 
Most Rev. A^ttonio Maria VEGLi6;^tular Archbishop of Edano. 
Hungary: FOB 90618, Centre Massoud, Fanar, Beirut; tel (1) 
898840; fax (1) 873391; e-mail huembbej^nco.com.lb; Charg4 d’af- 
faires: Gabor Veda. 

India: FOB 113-5240, Immeuble Sahmarani, rue Eantari 31, 
Hamra, Beirut; tel. (1) 373539; fax (1) 373538; e-mail 
indembei@dm.net.lb; Ambassador: Ajai Choudry. 

Iran: Immeuble Sakina Matter, Jnah, Beirut, tel. (1) 300007; 
Ambassador: Muhammad AuAlahi. 

Italy: Immeuble Assicurazioni Generali, Beirut; tel. (1) 985200; fax 
(1) 985303; e-mail amb@ambitahabeirut.org; intemet www 
.ambitaliabeirut.org; Ambassador: Giuseppe Cassini. 

Japan: FOB 3360, Baabda Mountam Bldg, Yarze, OfiScers’ Club 
St, Beirut; tel. (1) 922001; fax (1) 922003; Ambassador: Matsushiro 
Horiguchl 

Jordan: FOB 109, Baabda; tel. (5) 922500; fax (5) 922502; Ambas- 
sador: Fakhri Abu Taleb. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: Beimt; tel. (1) 311490; 
Ambassador: Jong Chun Gun. 

Kuwait: Rond-point du Stade, Bir Hassan, Beirut; tel. (1) 345631; 
Ambassador: Ahmad Ghatth Abdallah. 

Libya: Hdtel Beau Rivage, Ramlet el-Baida, Beirut; tel. (1) 866240; 
Ambassador: Au Mahmoud Mariya. 

Morocco: Bir Hassan, Beirut; tel. (1) 832503; Ambassador: Abd al- 
JaulFenjiro. 

Netherlands: ABN AMRO Tower, 9e 6tage, ave Charles Malek, 
Achrafieh, Beirut; tel. (1) 204663; fax (1) 20^64; e-mail nlgovbei® 
sodetel.net.lb; Ambassador. J. F. Kleiwegde Zwaan. 

Norway: Immeuble Dimashki, rue Bliss, Ras Beirut, Beirut tel. 
(1) 372977; fax (1) 372979; Ambassador: VigleikEide. 

Pakistan: FOB 135506, 11th Floor, Immeuble Shell, Raoucheh, 
Beirut; td. (1) 863041; fax (1) 864583; e-mail pakemblb@cyberia 
.netJb; Ambassador Ai^esudin Ahmed. 
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Poland: FOB 3667, Immeuble Nassif, rue Souraty, Ras Beirut; tel. 
(1) 346278; fax 746620; e-mail polamb@tyberia.net.lb; Ambassador: 
Tadeusz Strulak. 

Qatar: FOB 6717, Beirut; tel. (1) 865271; Ambassador: Muhammad 
Ali Saeed an-Nuaimi. 

Romania: FOB 8184, Route du Falais Fresidentiel, Baabda, Beirut; 
tel. (5) 924848; fax (5) 924747; e-mail romembey@inco.com.lb; 
Charg4 d’affaires AurelCalin. 

Russia: rue Mar Ehas et-Tineh, Wata Mseitbeh, Beirut; tel. (1) 
300041; fax (1) 314168; Ambassador: Oleg Feressypkine. 

Saudi Arabia: rue Bliss, Manara, Beirut; tel. (1) 804272; Ambas- 
sador: Ahmad ibn Mahmoud Mahmoud al-Kaheimi. 

Spain: FOB 11-3039, Falais Chehab, Hadath Antounie, Beirut; tel. 

(5) 464120; fax (5) 464030; Ambassador: Mariano Garcia MuNoz. 
Switzerland: Beirut; tel. (1) 916279; Ambassador: Gianfrederico 
Pedotit. 

Tunisia: Hazmieh, Mar-Takla, Beirut; tel. (6) 457430; fax (6) 
960434; Ambassador: FethiHouidi. 

Turkey: FOB 11-5031, zone II, rue 3, Rabieh, Beirut; tel. (4) 520929; 
fax (4) 407557; e-mail trbebeyr@intracom.net.lb; Ambassador: 
Nazim Dumlu. 

Ukraine: FOB 431, Jardin al-Bacha, Jisr al-Bacha, Sin el-Fil, 
Beirut, tel. and fax (1) 510531; e-mail ukrembassy@inco.com.lb; 
Ambassador: SerhhKamyshev. 

United Arab Emirates: Immeuble Wafic Tanbara, Jnah, Beirut; 
tel. (1) 646117; Ambassador: Muhammad Abdullah Amer el-Filaci. 
United Kingdom: FOB 60180, Immeuble Coolrite, Autostrade Jal 
ed-Dib, Beirut; tel. (4) 715900; fax (4) 715904; e-mail britemb@cyberia 
.net.lb; intemet www.britishembassy.org.lb; Ambassador David Ross 
MacLennan (Richard Kinchen from December 2000). 

USA: FOB 70-840, Antelias, Aoucar, Beirut; tel. (4) 542600; fax (4) 
644136; e-mail pas@inco.com.lb; intemet www.usembassy.com.lb; 
Ambassador: David M. Satterfield. 

Uruguay: FOB 2051, Centre Stella Mams, 7e etage, me Banque 
du Liban, Jounieh; tel. (9) 636529; fax (9) 636531; e-mail uruliban® 
dm.net.lb; Ambassador: Guido M. Yerlas. 

Venezuela: FOB 603, Immeuble Sahmarani, me Kantari, Beirut; 
tel. (1) 888716; fax (1) 4036670; e-mail embavene® 

dm.net.lb; Ambassador: Nelcen Valera. 

Yemen: Bir Hassan, Beimt; tel. (1) 832688; Ambassador: Abdallah 
Nasser Mouthana 

Yugoslavia: FOB 742, Beimt; tel. (1)739633; fax(l) 739638; Charg6 
d’affaires: VelibourDulovi6. 

Note: Lebanon and Syria have very close relations but do not 
exchange formal ambassadors. 

Judicial System 

Law and justice in Lebanon are administered in accordance with 
the following codes, which are based upon modem theories of dvil 
and criminal legislation: 

Code de la Fropri6t4 (1930). 

Code des Obligations et des Contrats (1932). 

Code de Procedure Civile (1933). 

Code Maritime (1947). 

Code de Procedure P5nale (Code Ottoman Modifi6). 

Code P6nal (1943). 

Code Penal Militaire (1946). 

Code d’Instmction Criminelle. 

The following courts are now estabhshed: 

(a) Fifty-six ‘Single-Judge Courts’, each consisting of a single 
judge, and dealing in the Srst instance with both civil and criminal 
cases; there are seventeen such courts at Beimt and seven at Tripoli. 

(6) Eleven Courts of Appeal, each consisting of three judges, 
including a President and a Public Prosecutor, and dealing with 
dvil and criminal cases; there are five sudi courts at Beimt. 

(c) Four Courts of Cassation, three dealing with dvil and commer- 
cial cases and the fourth with criminal cases. A Court of Cassation, 
to be pro^ly constituted, must have at least three judges, one 
being the President and the other two Councillors. The First (5ourt 
consists of the First President of the Court of Cassation, a President 
and two Councillors. The other two dvil courts each consist of a 
President and three Councillors. If the Court of Cassation reverses 
the judgment of a lower court, it does not refer the case back but 
retries it itself. 

First President of the Court of Cassation: Amin Nassar. 

(d) The Council of State, which deals with administrative cases. 
It consists of a President, Vice-President and four Coimdllors. A 
Commissioner represents the Government. 
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President of the Court of the Council of State: Yousuf Saa- 
VOLLAH EL-KhOURY. 

(ej Tte Court of Justice, which is a special court consisting of a 
President and four judges, deals with matters affecting the security 
of the State; there is no appeal against its verdicts. 

In edition to the above, the Constitutional Court considers matters 
pert ainin g to the co^titutionality of legislation. Alilitary courts are 
competent to try crimes and misdemeanours involving the armed 
and security forces. Islamic i,Shan‘a ), Chrikian and Jewish rehgious 
courts deal with a ff ai r s of personal status f marriage, death, inherit- 
ance, etc.). 

Religion 

Of all the regions of the Middle East, Lebanon probably presents 
the closest juxtaposition of sects and peoples within a small territory. 
Estimates for 1983 assessed the sizes of communities as: Shi‘a 
Muslims 1.2m., Maronites 900,000, Sunni Muslims 750,000, Greek 
Orthodox 250,000, Druzes 250,000, Armenians 175,000. The Maro- 
nites, a uniate sect of the Roman Catholic Church inhabited the 
old territory of Mount Lebanon, i.e. immediately east of Beirut. In 
the south, towards the Israeli frontier, Shi‘a villages are most 
common, while between the Shi‘a and the Maronites live the Druzes 
(divided between the Yazbakis and the JoumblatisJ. The Beka‘a 
valley has m^y Greek Christians (both Roman Cathohc and 
Orthodox), while the Tripoli area is mainly Sunni Muslim. 

CHMSTIANITY 
The Roman Catholic Church 

Armenian Rite 

Patriarchate of Cilicia: Patriarcat Armenien CathoUque, rue de 
rHdpital Libanais, Jeitawi, 2400 Beunt; tel. (1) 583520; fax 111 
449160; f. 1742; established in Beirut since 1932; includes patriar- 
chal diocese of Beirut, with an estimated 12,000 adherents (31 
December 1998); Patriarch; Most Rev. NebsesBedrosXEXTarmoum; 
Protosyncellus Rt Rev. Manuel Batakean, Titular Bishop of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia (Armenian Rite). 

Chaldean Rite 

Diocese of Beirut: Eveche Chaldden de Beyrouth, POB 373, Haz- 
mieh, Beirut; tel. (5) 459088; fax (6) 457732; 10,000 adherents (31 
December 1998); Bishop of Beirut (vacant). 

Latin Rite 

Apostolic Vicariate of Beirut: Vicariat Apostolique, POB 11- 
4224, Beirut; tel. (9) 909420; fax (9) 939941; 20,000 adherents (31 
December 1998); Vicar Apostolic Palx Dahdah, Titular Archbishop 
of Arae in Numidia. 

Maronite Rite 

Patriarchate of Antioch and all the East: Patriarcat Maronite, 
Bkerk6; tel. (9) 915441j fax (9) 938844; e-mail itawk@bkerke,oig.lb; 
includes patriarchal dioceses of Jounieh, Sarba and Jobb6; Patri- 
arch: Cardinal Nasrallah-Pierre Sfeir. The Maronite Church in 
Lebanon comprises four archdioceses and six dioceses. At 31 
December 1998 there were an estimated 1,454,169 adherents in 
the country. 

Archbishop of Antelias: Most Rev. Joseph Mohsen Beolara, 
Archev5dhi6 Maronite, POB 70400, Antelias; tel. (4) 410020; fax 
(4) 921313. 

Archbishop of Beirut: Most Rev. Paul Youssef Matah, Arch- 
ev5ch6 Maronite, 10 rue College de la Sagesse, Beirut; tel. (1) 
561980; fax (1) 561931; also r^resentative of the Holy See for 
Roman Catholics of the Coptic Kite in Lebanon. 

Archbishop of Tripoli: Most Rev. Youhanna Fouad el-Hage, 
Archevdche Maronite, rue al-Moutran, Karm Sadd4, Tripoli; tel. 
(6) 624324; fax (6) 629393; e-mail trirahmat@inco.com,lb. 
Archbishop of Tyre: Most Rev. Marol’n Saber, ArchevechS 
Maronite, tel. (7) 344891. 

Melkite Rite 

Patriarchate of Antioch: Patriarcat Grec-MelMte-Catholique, 
POB 50076, Beirut, or POB 22249, Damascus, Syria; tel. (Beirut) 
(4) 413111; fax (4) 407388; jurisdiction over an estimated 2.0m. 
MeUrites throuehout the world; Patriarch of Antioch and all the 
East, of Alexandria and of Jerusalem: Most Rev. MaximosV Hakim. 
The Melkite Church in Lebanon comprises seven archdioceses. At 
31 December 1998 there were an estimated 384,000 adherents in 
the country. 

Archbishop of Baalbek: Most Rev. Cyrille S.alimBustros, Arch- 
ev5ch6 (irrec-Catholique, Baalbek; tel. (8) 370200; fax (8) 373986. 
Archbishop of Baniyas: Most Rev. Antoine H.ayek, Archeveche 
de Paneas, Jdeidet Maijeyoun; tel. (3) 814487. 


Archbishop of Beirut and Gibaih (vacant), AphevSchd Grec- 
Melkite-Catnolique, POB 901, rue de Da m a s , Beirut; tel. and fax 
(1> 616104. 

Archbishop of Sidon: Most Rev. Georges Kwaiter, Archevechd 
Grec-Melkite-Catholique, POB 247, rue el-Moutran, Sidon; tel. 
(7) 720100; fax 17) 722055. 

Archbishop of Tripoli: Most Rev. George Riashi, Archeveche 
Grec-CathoUque, POB 72, Tripoli; td. (6) 431602; fax (6) 441716. 
Archbishop of Tyre: Most Rev. Jean Assaad Haddad, Archevdchd 
Grec-Melkite-Catholique, POB 257, Tyre; tel. (7) 740015. 
Archbishop of Zahleh and Furzol: Most Rev. Andr£ Haddad, 
Archevechd Grec-Melkite-Catholique, Saidat en-Najat, Zahleh; 
tel. (8 1 820540; fax (8) 822406. 

Syrian Rite 

Patriarchate of Antioch: Patriarcat Syrien-Catholique, rue de 
Damas, POB 116-5087, Beirut? tel. (1) 615892; fax {1) 382660; 
jurisdiction over about 150,000 Syrian Catholics in the Middle East, 
including (at 31 December 1998) 26,000 in the diocese of Beirut; 
Patriarch: Most Rev. IgnaceMoussaI Daoud; Protosyncellus Rt Rev. 
Georges Masri. 

The Anglican Communion 

Within the Episcopal Church in Jerusalem and the Middle East, 
Lebanon forms part of the diocese of Jerusalem (see chapter on 
Israel). 

Other Christian Groups 

Armenian Apostolic Orthodox: Armenian Catholicosate of Cil- 
icia, POB 70317, Antelias, Beirut, Lebanon; tel. (4) 410001; fax (4) 
410002; e-mail cathcil(§inco.com.Ib; internet www.cathcil.org; f. 1441 
in Cihda (now in Turkey), transferred to Antelias, Lebanon, 1930; 
Leader His Holiness Aram I (Keshishian), Catholicos of Cilida; juris- 
diction over an estimated Im. adherents in Lebanon, Syria, Cyprus, 
Kuwait, Greece, Iran, the United Arab Emirates, the USA and 
Canada. 

Greek Orthodox: Leader His Beatitude Ignatius IV, Patriarch 
of Antioch and all the East, Patriarcat Grec-Ortiiodoxe, POB 9, 
Damascus, Syria. 

National Evangelical Synod of Syria and Lebanon: POB 70890, 
Antelias, Beirut; tel. (4) 525030; fax (4) 411184; e-mail nessl® 
minero.net; 80,000 adherents (2000); Gen. Sec. Rev. Adeeb Awad. 
Protestants: Leader Rev. Salim Sahiouny, Pres, of Supreme 
Council of the Evangelical Community in Syria and Lebanon, POB 
70/1065, rue Rabieh 34, Antdlias; tel. (4) 525036; fax (4) 405490; 
e-mail suprcoun(2inco.com.lb. 

Syrian Orthodox: Leader Ign.atius Zakka I Iwas, Patriarch of 
Antioch and aH the East, Patriarcat Syrien Orthodoxe, Bab Toma, 
POB 22260, Damascus, Syria; tel. 5432401; fax 5432400. 

Union of the Armenian Evangelical Churches in the Near 
East: POB 11-377, Beirut; tel. (1) 565628; fax (1) 566629; e-mail 
uaecne(5cyberia.net.lb; f. 1846 in Turkey; comprises about 30 
Armenian Evangelical Churches in Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, Cyprus, 
Greece, Iran, Turkey and Australia; 7,500 mems (1990); ftes. Rev. 
Megrdich Kj^agoezian; Gen. Sec. Sebouh Terzian. 

ISLAM 

Shi'a Muslims: Leader Imam Sayed Moussa as-S.adr (went missing 
in August 1978, while visiting Libya), President of the Supreme 
Islamic Council of the Shi‘a Community of Lebanon, Sheikh 
Muhammad MehdiShamseddine, Beirut; Deputy Pres. Sheikh Abdal- 
Amir Qabalan. 

Sunni Muslims: Leader SG Sheikh Dr Mlhammad Rashid Q.abbani, 
Grand Mufti of Lebanon, Dar el-Fatwa, me Ilewi Rushed, Beirut; 
tel. (1) 422340. 

Druzes: Acting leader SG Sheikh Bahjat Gheith, Supreme Spiritual 
Leader of the Druze Community, me Abou Chacra, Beimt; teL 
(1) 341116. 

Alawites: a schism of ShiTte Islam; there are an estimated 50,000 
Alawites in northern Lebanon, in and around Tripoli. 

JUDAISM 

Jews: Leader Chahoud Chreim, Beimt. 

The Press 

DAILIES 

Al-Ahran POB 165600, me al-Jeitaoui al-Marsad, Beimt; tel. (1) 
333899; published by Dar al-Bouhous. 

Al-Amal (Hope): POB 959, me Libdrateur, Beimt; tel. (1) 382992f. 
1939; Arabic; organ of the Phalangist Party; Chief Editor Elias 
Rababi; drc. 35,000. 
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Al-Anwar (lights): POB 1038, Beirut; tel. (5) 456374; fax (5) 452700; 
e-mail info@alanwar.com; internet www.alanwar.com; f. 1969; 
Arabic; independent; supplement, Sunday, cultural and social; pub- 
lished by Dar Assayed SAL; Editors-in-Chief Michel Baad, Rafic 
Khoury. 

Ararat: POB 756, Nor Hagin, Beirut; f. 1937; Armenian; Com- 
munist; Editor KiueorHajenian; drc. 5,000. 

Aztag: rue Selim Boustani, Beirut; tel. (1) 366607; f. 1927; 
Armeman; circ. 6,500. 

AL-Bairaq (The Standard): POB 1800, rue Monot, Beirut; f. 1911; 
Arabic; published by Soc. Libanaise de Presse; Editor Raymond 
Kawass; circ. 3,000. 

Beirut: Beirut; f. 1952; Arabic. 

Ach-Chaab (The People): POB 5140, Beirut; f. 1961; Arabic; Nation- 
alist; Propr and Editor Muhammad Amin Dughan; circ. 7,000. 
Ach-Chams (The Sun): Beirut; f. 1925; Arabic. 

Ach-Charq (The East); POB 838, rue Verdun, Beirut; f. 1945; 
Arabic; Editor Aouni al-Kaaki. 

Daily Star: 6th Floor, Marine Tower, rue de la Sainte Farmlle, 
Achrafieh, Beirut; tel. (1) 587277; fax (1) 561333; e-mail webmaster® 
dailystar.com.lb; internet www.dailystar.con^ English; Publr and 
Editor-iQ-Chief Jamil Mroue. 

Ad-Diyar (The Homeland): Immeuble Shawki Dagher, Hazznieh, 
Beirut; tel. (5) 427440; Arabic; Propr Charles Ayyub. 

Ad-Dunya (The World): Beirut; f. 1943; Arabic; political; Chief 
Editor SulimanAbouZaid; circ. 25,000. 

Al-Hakika (The Truth): Beirut; Arabic; published by Amal. 
Al-Hayat (Life): POB 11-987, Immeuble (jargarian, rue Emil Edd4, 
Hamra, Beirut; tel. (1) 352674; fax (1) 866177; internet www 
.alhayat.com; f. 1946; Arabic; independent; circ. 31,034. 

Al-Jarida (The (News) Paper): POB 220, place Tabaris, Beirut; 
f. 1953; Arabic; independent; Editor Abdulla Skapp; circ. 22,600. 
Al-Jumburiya (The Republic): Beirut; f. 1924; Arabic. 

Journal al-Haddis: POB 300, Jounieh; f. 1927; Arabic; political; 
Owner Georges AR^GE-SAADig. 

Al-Ehatib (The Speaker): rue Georges Picot, Beirut; Arabic. 
Al-Eifah al-Arabi (The Arab Stru^le): POB 5158-14, Immeuble 
Rouche-Shams, Beirut; f. 1974; Arabic; political, socialist, Pan-Arab; 
Publr and Chief Editor Waud Husseini. 

Lisan ul-Hal (The Orean): rue Chateaubriand, Beirut; f. 1877; 
Arabic; Editor GebranHayek; drc. 33,000. 

Al-Iiwa* (The Standard): POB 112402, Beirut; tel. (1) 735749; fax 
(1) 735742; f. 1963; Arabic; Propr Abd al-Ghani Salam; Echtor Salah 
Salam; circ. 15,000. 

Al-Mustuqbab Beirut; f. 1999; Owner Rafik Harm; Editor Fadhl 
Shalaq; circ. 20,000. 

An-Nabar (The Day): Immeuble Cooperative de Presse, rue Banque 
du Liban, Hamra, Beirut^ tel. (1) 340960; fax (1) 344567; e-mail 
annahar@annahar.com.lb; internet www.annahar.com.lb; f. 1933; 
Arabic; independent; Pubbr, Pres. GhassanTueni; Gen. Man. Gbbran 
Tueni; Editor-in-Chief Onsi el-Haj; circ. 55,000. 

An-Nass (The People): POB 4886, ave Fouad Chehab, Beirut; tel. (1) 
308695; f. 1959; Arabic; Editor-in-Chief HassanYaghi; circ. 22,000. 
An-Nida (The Appeal): Beirut; f. 1959; Arabic; published by the 
Lebanese Communist Party; Editor KakmMrou^; drc. 10,000. 
Nida* al-Watan (Call of the Homeland): Beirut; f. 1937; Arabic. 
An-Nidal (The Struggle): Beirut; f. 1939; Arabic. 

L’Orient-Le Jour: POB 166495, rue Banque du Liban, Beirut; tel. 
(1) 340560f. 1942; French; independent; Chair. Michel EDDfi; Dir 
Camille Menassa; Editonal Dir Amine Abou-Khaled; Editor Issa 
Gobaieb; drc. 23,000. 

Raqib al-Abwal (The Observer): Beirut; f. 1937; Arabic; Editor 
Sima-nFarahSeif. 

Rayab (Banner): POB 4101, Beirut; Arabic. 

Le R6veil: Beirut; tel. (1) 890700f. 1977; French; Editor-in-Chief 
Jean Shami; Dir Raymond Daou; circ. 10,000. 

Ar-Ruwwad: POB 2696, rue Mokhalsieh, Beirut? f. 1940; Arabic; 
Editor Beshara Maroun. 

Sada Lubnan (Echo of Lebanon): Beirut; f. 1951; Arabic; Lebanese 
Pan-Arab; Editor Muhammad Baalbaki; drc. 25,000. 

As-Safir:POB 113/5015, Immeuble as-Safir, rue Monimioa, Hamra, 
Beirut; tel. (1) 350080; fax (1) 349431; e-mail co-ordinator® 
assafir.com; mtemet www.assafir.com; f. 1974; Arabic; political; 
Propr and Editor-m-Chief Talal Salman; Gen. Man. Yasser Nehme; 
drc. 50,000. 

Sawt al-Uruba (The Voice of Europe): POB 3537, Beirut; f. 1959; 
Arabic; organ of the An-Najjadd Party, Editor Adnane al-IIakim. 
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Le Soir: Beirut; f. 1947; French; independent; Dir Dkran Tosbath; 
Editor Andes Kecati; drc. 16,500. 

Telegraf-Bairut: rue Bdchara el-Khoury, Beirut; f. 1930; Arabic; 
political, economic and sodal; Editor Toufic Assad Matni; circ. 15,500 
(5,000 outside Lebanon). 

Al-Yaum (Today): Beirut; f. 1937; Arabic; Editor Wafic Muhammad 
Chakerat-Tiby. 

Az-Zamane: rue Boutros Karameh, Beirut; f. 1947; Arabic. 
Zartonk: POB 11-617, rue Nahr Ibrahim, Beirut; tel. and fax (1) 
448064; e-mail zarton]^dm.net.lb; f. 1937; Armeni^; official organ 
of Armenian Liberal Democratic Party; Man. Editor Barouyr H. 
Aghbashian. 

WEEKLIES 

Al-Alam al-Lubnani (The Lebanese World): Beirut; f. 1964; Arabic, 
English, l^anish, French; politics, literature and social economy; 
Editor-in-(jhief Fayek Khoury; Gen. Editor Chekh Fadi Gemayel; 
drc. 45,000. 

Acbabaka (The Net): c/o Dar Assayed SAL, POB 1038, Beirut; tel. 
and fax (1) 456373; f. 1956; Arabic; sodety and features; Founder 
SaidFreiha; Editor George Ibrahim el-Khoury; circ. 108,000. 
Al-Abad (Sunday): POB 1462, rue Andelous, Chourah, Beirut; 
Arabic; political; organ of Hezbollah; Editor Riad Taha; circ. 32,000. 
Al-Akhbar (The News): Beirut; f. 1954; Arabic; published by the 
Lebanese Communist Party; circ. 21,000. 

Al-Aawar Supplement: POB 1038, Beirut; cultural-sodal; every 
Sunday; supplement to daily AZ-A7iM;ar; Editor IssamFreiha. 

90.000. 

Argus: Bureau of Lebanese and Arab Documentation, POB 16-5403, 
Beirut; tel (1) 219113; Arabic, French and English; economic bul- 
letin; drc. 1,000. 

Assayed (The Hunter): c/o Dar Assayed, POB 1038, Beirut; f. 1943; 
news magazine. 

Le Commerce du Levant: FOB 687, Immeuble de Commerce et 
Financement, rue Kantari, Beirut; tel. (1) 297770; f. 1929; weekly 
and spedal issue quarterly; French; commercial and financial; publ. 
by Soci6t4 de la Presse Economique; Pres. Maroun Akl; circ. 15,000. 
Dabbour: place du Musee, Beirut; f. 1922; Arabic; Editors Michel 
Richard and FuadMukarzel; circ. 12,000. 

Ad-Dyar: POB 959, Immeuble Bellevue, rue Verdun, Beirut; f. 1941; 
Arabic; political; drc. 46,000. 

Al-ELadaf (The Target): Beirut; f. 1969; tel. (1) 420554; orean of 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP); Arabic; Editor- 
in-Chief Saber Mohied-Din; circ. 40,000. 

Al-E[awadess (Events): POB 1281, rue Clemenceau, Beirut; pub- 
lished ^m London (183-185 Askew Rd, W12 9AX; tel. (181) 740- 
4500; fax (181) 749-9781); f. 1911; Arabic; news; E^tor-in-Chief 
Melhim Kavam; drc. 120,000. 

Al-Hiwar (Dialogue): Beirut; f. 2000; Arabic; Chair. Fouad Makh- 
zoumi; Editor-in-(Jhief Sam Mounassa. 

Al-Hurriya (Freedom): Beirut; f. 1960; Arabic; organ of the Demo- 
cratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine; Eitor Daoud Talhame; 
drc. 30,000. 

Al-Iza^a (Broadcasting): rue Selim Jazaerly, Beirut; f. 1938; Arabic; 
politics, art, literature and broadcasting; Editor Fayek Khoury; 
drc. 11,000. 

Al-Jumhur (The Public): Moussaitbd, Beirut; f. 1936; Arabic; illus- 
trated weekly news magazine. Editor Farid Abu Shahla; circ. 45,000, 
of which over 20,000 outside Lebanon. 

Kul Shay* (Everything): POB 3250, rue Bdchara el-Khoury, 
Beirut; Arabic. 

Al-Liwa’ (The Standard): POB 11-2402, Immeuble Saradar, ave de 
ITnd^pendence, Beirut; tel. (1) 865050; fax (1) 644761; Arabic; 
Editor-in-Chief Salah Salam; Propr Abd al-Ghani Salaam; drc. 

15.000. 

Magazine: POB 1404, Immeuble Sayegh, rue Sursock, Beirut; tel. 
(1) 202070; fax (1) 202663; e-mail mfo@magazine.com.lb; internet 
wwwjnagazine.com.lb;f. 1956;French;political, economic and social; 
published by Editions Orientales SAL; Pres. Charles Abou Adal; 
drc. 18,000. 

Massis: c/o Patriarcat Arm^nien Catholique, rue de THSpital Lib- 
a na is Jeitawi, 2400 Beirut; Armenian; Catholic; Editor Fr Antranik 
Granian; drc. 2,500. 

Al-Moharrir (The Liberator): Beirut; f. 1962; Arabic; circ. 87,000; 
Gen. Man. Waled Abou Zahr. 

Monday Morning: POB 165612, Immeuble Dimitri Trad, rue Issa 
Maalouf, Sioufi, Beirut; tel. (1) 200961; fax (1) 334116; e-mail 
mondaymormng@mmormng.com; internet www.mmoming.com; 
f. 1972; news and current affairs; published by Dar Alf Lefla wa 
Leila. 
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Al-Ousbou’ al-Arabi (Arab Week); FOB 1404, T-mmpnHft Savegh, 
rue SuTMck, Beirut; f.1969; tel. (1) 202070; fex (1) 202663; e- 
mail iiifo@arabweek.com.lb; internet www.arabweek.com.lb; Arabic; 
political and social; published by Editions Orientales SAL; Pres. 
CHARLES Abou Adal; circ. 88,407 (circulates throuehout the Arab 
World). ^ 

Phoenix; FOB 113222, Beirut; tel. H) 346800; fax ll) 346359; for 
women; published by Al-Hasna. 

Ar-Rassed: Beirut; Arabic; Editor George Rajji. 

Revue du Liban (Lebanon Review): FOB 165612, rue Issa Maalouf, 
Beirut; tel. (1) 200961; fiax (1) 334116; e-mail rdl@rdl.com.lb; internet 
www.rdl.com.lb; f. 1928; French; political, social, cultural; Publr 
MelhemKaram; Gen. Man. Michel MiSK; circ. 22,000. 

Sabah al-Eliair (Good Morning): Beirut; Arabic; published by the 
Syrian Nationalist Party. 

Samar: FOB 1038, Hazmieh, Beirut; tel. (5) 452700; fex ( 5 ) 452957; 
Arabic; for teenagers; published by Bar Assayed SAL. 

Ash-Shira* (The Sail): FOB 13-5250, Beirut; tel. (1) 70300; fax fl) 
866050; Arabic; Editor Hassan Sabra; circ. 40,000. 

OTHER SELECTED PERIODICALS 

Alam at-Tyarat (Business World): Immeuble Strand, rue Hamra, 
Beirut; f. 1965; monthly; commercial; Editor N.^DGiMAibisi; interna- 
tional circ. 17,500. 

A1 Computer, Communicatioiis and Electronics: c/o Bar 
Assayed, FOB 1038, Beirut; tel. (5) 456374; fax (5) 452700; f. 1984; 
monthly; computer technology, published by Bar Assayed Inter- 
national; Chief Editor Antoine Boutros. 

Arab Construction World: FOB 13-5121, Chouran, Beirut; teL 
(1) 352413; fax (1) 352419; e-mail mfo(Schatilapublishmg.com.lb; 
internet www.chatilapublishing.com.lb; f 1985; eve^ two monlis; 
published by Chatila Publishing House; Publr Fathi Chatila; Editor- 
in-Chief Rtyadh Chehab; circ. 9,143. 

Arab Defense Journal: FOB 1038, Hazmieh, Beirut; tel. (5) 
547261; fax (5) 452700; e-mail assayad(ginco.com.lb; f. 1976; 
monthly; military published by Bar Assayed SAL; Chief Editor 
Gen. Wadih Jubran; circ. 24,325 (Jan.-June 1999). 

Arab Economist: FOB 11-6068, Beirut; monthly published by 
Centre for Economic, Financial and Social Research and Bocumenta- 
tion SAL; Chair. Br Chafic Akhras. 

Arab Water World: FOB 13-5121, Chouran, Beirut; tel. ( 1) 352413; 
fax (1) 352419; e-mail info@chatilapublishing.com.lb; internet 
www.chatilapublishing.com.lb; f. 1977; eveiy two months; English 
and Arabic; published by Chatila Publishing House; Editor-in-Chief 
Fathi Chatila; drc. 9,262. 

The Arab World: FOB 567, Jounieh; tel. and fax (9) 935096; f. 
1985; 24 a year; published by Bar Naaman lith-Thaqafa; E(htor 
NajiNaaman. 

Fairuz: c/o Bar Assayad, FOB 1038, Hazmieh, Beirut; tel. (5) 
456374; fax (5) 452403; f. 1982; monthly; Arabic; for women; pub- 
lished by Bar Assayad International; Chief Editor Elham Freiha. 
Fann at-Tasswir: FOB 16-5947, Beirut; tel. (1) 498950; monthly 
Arabic; photography. 

A1 Fares: c/o Bar Assayad, FOB 1038, Hazmieh, Beirut; tel. (5) 
456374; fax (5) 452700; f. 1991; monthly; Arabic; men’s interest; 
published by Bar Assayad International; Chief Editor Elham Freiha. 
Al-Idari (The Manager): c/o Bar Assayad, FOB 1038, Hamzieh, 
Beirut; tel. (5) 456374; fax (5) 452700; f. 1975; monthly Arabic; 
business management, economics, finance and investment; pub- 
lished by Bar .^sayad International; Pres, and Gen. Man. Bassam 
FRE fflA; Chief Editor Hassan el-Khoury. 

Al-Intilak (Outbreak): Al-Intilak Printing and Publishing House, 
FOB 4958, Beirut; tel. (1) 302018; e-mail tonehnme@cyberia.net.lb; 
f. 1960; monthly; Arabic; literary Chief Editor Michel Nehme. 
Al-JeeL Beirut; Arabic, literary. 

Al-Ehaiy Business Magazine: FOB 13-5877, Beirut; tel. (1) 
345568; fax (1) 602089; e-mail massare^dm.net.lb; f. 1981; finrly 
based in Kuwait; 6 a year; Arabic; Editor-in-Chief Zutficlar Kobeissi; 
circ. 16,325. 

Lebanese and Arab Economy FOB 11-1801, Sanayeh, Beirut; 
tel. (1) 744160; fax (1) 353395; e-mail info@.ccib.org.lb; internet 
www.ccib.org.lb; f. 1951; monthly Arabic, English and Frend^ Publr 
Beirut Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

Migallat al-Iza‘at al-Lubnaniat (Lebanese Broadcasting Maga- 
zine): c/o Radio Lebanon, rue des Arts et Mdtiers, Beirut; tel. (1) 
863016f. 1959; monthly Arabic; broadcasting affairs. 

Middle East Food: FOB 13-5121, Chouran, Beirut; tel. (1) 352413; 
fax (1) 352419; e-mail mefgchatilapublishin^com.lb; internet 
www pbHtilfl p nhliR'hiTig rv^m.lb; every two monflis; pubhshed by 
Chatila Publishing House; Editor-in-Chief Sa.ad Cheh.ab; circ. 9,680. 


Al-Mouktataf (The Selection): Beirut; monthly Arabic; general. 
Al-Mukhtar (Reader’s Bigest): FOB 8707, Immeuble Shartound, 
rue Makdisi, Beirut; monthly; general interest. 

Qitaboul ATamil A’rabi (The Arab World Book): FOB 567, Jou- 
nieh; tel. and fax (9) 935096; f. 1991; 6 a year; Arabic; published by 
Bar Naaman hth-Thaqafa; Editor Naji Naaman. 

R^jal al-Amal (Businessmen): Beirut; f 1966; montMy Arabic; 
business; Publr and Editor-in-Chief Mahibaal-Malki; circ. 16,250. 
Scoop: FOB 55342, Beirut; tel. (1) 482185; fax (1) 490307; general 
interest; published by La Biggie Libanaise de Publicite. 

As-Sibdfa wal Flam (Press and Information): FOB 567, Jounieh; 
tel. and fax (9) 935096; f. 1987; 12 a year; Arabic; published by Bar 
Naaman lith-Thaqafa; Editor Naji Naaman. 

Siyassa was Strategia (Politics and Strategy): FOB 567, Jounieh; 
tel. and fax (9) 935096; f. 1981; 36 a year, Arabic; published by Bar 
Naaman Uth-Thaqafa; Editor Naji Naaman. 

Tabibok (Your Boctor): FOB 90434, Beirut; tel, (11) 2212980; fax 
111) 3738901; f. 1956; monthly Arabic; medical, sodal, sdentific; 
Editor Dr Sami Kabbani; drc. 90,000. 

Takarir WaEbaMyat (Background Reports): FOB 1038, Hamzieh, 
Beirut; tel. (5) 456374; fax (5) 452700; 1 1976; tri-monthly; Arabic; 
political and economic bulletin; published by Bar Assayad SAL. 
At-Tarik (The Road): Beiruti monthly; Arabic; cultural and theor- 
etical; published by the Parti communiste libanais; circ. 5,000. 
Welcome to Lebanon and the Middle East: FOB 4204, Centre 
Starco, Beirut; f. 1959; monthly En^h; on entertainment, touring 
and travel; Editor SouHAiLToumABOU-JAMRA; circ. 6,000. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

National News Agency (NNA): Hamra, Beirut; tel. (1) 342290; 
fax (1) 746031; e-mail nna-leb(gnna-leb.govJb; internet www.ima 
-leb.gov.lb; state-owned; Bir Khaul Khouby. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): FOB 11-1461, Immeuble Najjar, 
rue de Rome, Beirut; tel. (1) 347461; fax (1) 350318; e-mail 
afp_bey@inco.com.lb; internet www.afp.com; Dir Pascal Mallet. 
Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): FOB 113/ 
6^, 2e 4tage, Immeuble Saheddine, rue Rashid Karame, Beirut; 
tel. (1) 787237; fax (1) 787236; e-mail ansa@sodeteLnet.lb; Corres- 
pondent fuBio Morroni. 

AUgemeiner Deutscher Nacbrichtendienst (ADN) (Germany): 
FOB 114-5100, Immeuble Bitar-Rawas, Ramat el-Beida, Beirut; 
Correspondent Harald Dittmar. 

Associated Press (AP) (USA): FOB 3780, Immeuble Commodore, 
rue Ne’ Meh Yafet, Beirut; tel. and fax (1) 602146; e-mail 
info@ap.org; internet www.ap.org; Correspondent Sam P. Ghattas. 
Kuwait News Agency (KUNA); Beirut; tel. (1) 354377; fax (1) 
602088. 

l^odo Tsushin (Japan): FOB 13-5060, Immeuble Makarem, rue 
Makdessi, Ras Beirut, Beirut; tel. (1) 863861; Corres- 
pondent Ibrahim Khoury. 

Middle East News Agency (MENA) (Egypt): FOB 2268, 72 rue 
al-Geish, Beirut. 

Reuters (United Kingdom): FOB 11-1006, Immeuble Hibat al- 
Maarad, place Riad es^olh, Beiruti tel. (1) 983885; fax (1) 983889; 
e-mail jack.redden(@reuters.com; internet www.reuters.com; Bureau 
Chief Jack Redden. 

Rossiiskoye Informatsionnoye Agentstvo— Novosti (RIA— 
Novosti) (Russia): FOB 11-1086, Beirut; tel. (1) 300219; fax (1) 
314168; e-mail novosti@cyberia.net.lb; Dir Konstantin Maximov. 
United Press International (UPI) (USA): Hamra, Beirut; 
internet www.upi.com; Bureau Man. Riad Kaj. 

Xinhua (New China) News Agency (People’s Republic of China): 
FOB 114-5075, Beirut; tel. (1) 830359. 

BTA (Bulgaria), INA (Iraq), JANA (Libya), Prensa Latina (Cuba) 
and Saudi Press Agency (^A) are also represented in Lebanon. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Lebanese Press Orden FOB 3084, ave Saeb Salam, Beirut; tel. 
(1) 865519; fax (1) 865516; f. 1911; 18 mems; Pres. Muhammad al- 
Baalbaki; Tice-Pres. Fadel Said Akl; Sec. Has^n Sabra. 

Publishers 

Chatila Publishing House: FOB 13-5121, Chouran, Beirut; tel. 
(1) 352413; fax (1) 352419; e-maR info@chatilapublishnm.com.lb; 
internet www.chatilapublishing.com.lb; publishes ArabConstruc- 
tion World (every two months), Arab Water World (every two 
months), Middle East Food (every two months), Middle East and 
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World Food Directory (bi-annual), Middle East and World Water 
Directory (bi-annual). 

Dar al-Adab: POB 11-4123, Beirut; tel. and fax (1) 861633; 
e-mail d-aladab@cyberiajiet.lb; f. 1953; dictionaries, literary and 
general; Man. Rana Idriss; Editor-in-Cbief Samah Idriss. 

Dar Assayad Group (SAL and International): POB 1038, Haz- 
mieb, Beirut; tel. (5) 456373; fax (5) 452700; e-mail aboutios.acce® 
inco.com.lb; internet www.interlink.com.lb/acce; f. 1943; Dar 
Assayad International founded m 1983; publishes in Arabic Al- 
Anwar (daily, plus weekly supplement), Aasayad (weekly), Ac/iabct^a 
(weekly). Background Reports (three a month), Am6 Defense Journal 
{monimyX Fairuz (monthly), AZ-7dari (monthly), AZ Computer, Com- 
mimicatioTis and Electronics (monthly), Al-cares (monthly); has 
offices and correspondents in Arab countries and most parts of the 
world; Chair. Issam Freih^ Pres, and Man. Dir Bassam Freiha. 
Arab Institute for Research and Publishing (Al-Mouasasah al- 
Arabiyah lildirasat Walnashr): POB 11-5460, Tour Carlton, Saqiat 
el-Janzeer, Beirut; tel. (1) 807900; fax (1) 807900; e-mail mkayyali® 
jctoetcom jo; f. 1969; Dir. Maher Kayyali; works in Arabic and Eng- 

Arab Scientific Publishers BP: POB 13-6574, Immeuble Ein at- 
Tenah Reem, rue SaMet al-Janzir, Beirut; tel. (1) 811385; fax (1) 
860138; computers, science, travel; Gen. Man. Bassam Chebaro. 
Edition Francaise pour le Monde Arabe: POB 6140, Immeuble 
Elissar, rue Bliss, Beirut; tel. (1) 862437; Man. Tahseen S. Khayat. 
Editions Orientales SAL: POB 1404, Immeuble Sayegh, me Sur- 
sock, Beirut; tel. (1) 202070; fax (1) 202663; e-mail info@ediori 
.com.lb; internet www.ediori.com.lb; political and social newspapers 
and msLgazmes; Pres, and Editor-in-Chief CJharles AbouAdal. 
Geoprojects SABL: POB 8375, Immeuble al-Wahad, me Jeanne 
d*Arc, Beimt; tel. (1) 345460; fex (1) 79522107; f. 1978; regional 
issues, travel; Man. Dir Tahseen Khayat. 

Dar el-Ilm Lfimalayin: POB 1085, Centre Metco, me Mar Ehas, 
Beimt; tel. (1) 306666; fax (1) 701657; e-mail malayin®cyberia 
.net.lb; internet www.mdayin.com; f. 1945; dictionaries, encyclopae- 
dias, reference books, te^books, Islamic cultural boolm; (JEO 
Taref Osman. 

Institute for Palestine Studies, Publishing and Research 
Organization (BPS): POB 11-7164, me Anis Nsouli, off Verdun, 
Beimt; tel. and fax (1) 868387; e-mail ipsbrt@cyberia.net.lb; f. 1963; 
independent non-profit Arab researcn organization; to promote 
better understanding of the Palestine problem and the Arab-Israeli 
conflict; publishes books, reprints, research papers, etc.; Chair. Dr 
HishamNashabe; Exec. Sec. Prof. Walto Khaiidi. 

The International Documentary Center of Arab Manuscripts: 
POB 2668, Immeuble Hanna, Ras Beimt, Beimt; f. 1965; publishes 
and reproduces ancient and rare Arabic texts; Propr Zouhair Baal- 
BAEI. 

Dar al-E[asha£ POB 112091, me Assad Malhamee, Beimt; tel. (1) 
296805; f. 1930; publishers of Al-Kashaf (Arab Youth Magazine), 
maps, atlases ana business books; printers and distributors; Propr 
M. A. Fathallah. 

Khayat Book and Publishing Co SARL: 90-94 me Bliss, Beimt; 
Middle East, Islam, histozy, medicine, social sciences, education, 
fiction; Man. Dir Paul Khayat. 

Dar al-Eitab al-Lubnani: Beuut; tel. (1) 861563; fax (1) 351433; 
f. 1929; Man. Dir Hassanez-Zein. 

Librairie du liban Publishers: POB 11-9232, Beimt; tel. (9) 
217944; fax (9) 217734; e-mail psayegh@librairie-du-liban.com.lb; 
internet www.librairie-du-]iban,com.lb; f. 1944; publisher of child- 
ren’s books, dictionaries and reference books; distributor of books 
in English and French; Man. Dirs Habib and Pierre Sayegh. 

Dar al-Maaref Liban SARL: Beimt; tel. (1) 931243; f. 1959; child- 
ren’s books and textbooks in Arabic; Man. Dir Dr Fouad Ibrahim; 
Gren. Man. Joseph Nachou. 

Dar al-Machreq SABL: do Librairie orientale, POB 946, Beimt; 
tel. (1) 202423; & (1) 329348; e-mail MACHREQ@cyberia.net.lb; 
f. 1848; religion, art, Arabic and Islamic literature, history, lan- 
guages, science, philosophy, school books, dictionaries and period- 
icals; Man. Dir Camille HfiCHAiME. 

Dar Naam&n lith-Thaqfifa: POB 567, Jounieh; tel. and fax (9) 
936096; f. 1979; publishes Encyclopedia of Contemporary Arab 
World, Mawsou*atul Wc^aVU 'Araoiyya (Encyclopaedia of Arab 
Events), Qitoboul A*lamuA"rabi, Siyassa was Strategia, As-Sahafa 
wal Flam in Arabic and The Arab World in English; Propr Naji 
Naaman; Exec. Man. Marcelleal-Ashkar. 

Dar an-Nahar SAL: POB 11-226, me de Rome, Hamra, Beimt; 
f. 1967; tel. (1) 347176; fax (1) 738159; e-mail fadit@annahar.com.lb; 
a Pan-Arab publishing house; Pres. (jHASSAN TufiNi; Dir Fadi TuEni, 
Naufol Group SARL: POB 11-2161, Immeuble Naufal, me Sourati, 
Beimt; tel. (1) 354898; fax (1) 354394; e-mail naufalgroup® 
terrametJb; f. 1970; subsidiary cos Macdonald Middle East Sari, 


Directory 

Les Editions Arabes; encyclopaedias, fiction, children’s books, his- 
tory, law and literature; Man. Dir. Tony Naufal. 

Publitec Publications: POB 166142, Beimt; tel (1) 496401; fax (1) 
493330; e-mail (igedeon@dm.net.lb; f. 1965; Pres. Charles Gedeon; 
Man B. Calfa. 

Dar ar-Raed al-Lubnani: POB 93, Immeuble Kamal al-Assad, 
Hazmieh, Sammouri, Beimt; tel. (5) 460757f. 1971; CEO Rayed Sam- 
MOURI. 

Printing and Publishing House: Beimt; f. 1963; Propr 
Albert Rihani; Man. Daoud Stephan. 

World Book Publishing: POB 11-3176, me Emile Edde, Beimt; 
tel. (1) 349370; fax (1) 351226; e-mail wbookpub@inco.com.lb; 
internet www.arabook.com; f. 1929; literature, education, philo- 
sophy, poetry, Islam; Vice-Pres. Toufic ez-Zein, Rafic ez-Zein; Dir- 
Gen. Said Muhammad ez-Zein. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Regulatory Authority 

Direction G4n6rale des T414communications pour I’Ea^loita- 
tion et la Maintenance: Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications 
(see above); Dir-Gen. Abdul M. Youssef. 

Service Providers 

France-T414com Mobile Liban (FTML): Beimt; operates Cellis 
mobile cellular telephone service; Chair, and Chief Exec. SalahBou- 
raad. 

Libancelh Beimt; provides mobile cellular telephone services; 
Chair. Hussein Rifai. 

BROADCASTING 

Radio 

Radio Liban: me Arts et Metiers, Beimt; part of the Ministry of 
Information; tel. (1) 346880f. 1937; Dir-Gen. QassemHage Au. 

The Home Service broadcasts in Arabic on short wave, and the 
Foreign Service broadcasts in Portuguese, Armeman, Arabic, 
Spanish, French and English. 

Television 

Lebanese Broadcasting Corporation (LBC) Sat Ltd: POB 111, 
Zouk; tel. (9) 850850; fax (9) 850916; e-mail lbcsat@lbcsat.com.lb; 
f. 1985 as Lebanese Broadcasting Corporation International SAL; 
name changed 1996; operates satellite channel on Arabsat 2A; 
programmes in Arabic, French and English; Chair. Sheikh Pierre 
ed-I3aher. 

T61d-Liban (TL) SAL: POB 11-5055, Hazmieh, 4848 Beimt; tel. 
and fax (1) 793000; fax (1) 950286; e-mail tl@tele-liban.com.lb; 
f. 1959; commercial service; programmes in Arabic, French anci 
En^h on three channels; privatization pending in 2000; Chair, and 
Dir-Gen. Ibrahim el-Khoury; Dep. Dir-Gen. Muhammad S. Karimeh. 
Future Television: White House, me Spears, Sanayeh, Beimt; tel. 
(1) 347121; fax (1) 602310; e-mail future@future.com.lb; internet 
www.future.com.lb; commercial; pnvately-owned; Owner Rafik 
Hariri; Gen. Man. Nadimal-Monla. 

Murr Television (MTV): POB 166000, Immeuble MTV, ave Fouad 
Chehab, Fassouh; tel. (1) 2170()0; fax (1) 423121; e-mail mtv@ 
dm.net.lb; internet www.dm.net.lb/mtv/; commercial; privately- 
owned; Pres. Michel Murr. 

During 1996-98 the Government took measures to dose down 
unlicensed private broadcasters, and to restrict the activities of 
those licensed to operate. In particular, the broadcasting of news 
and political programmes by private satellite television channels 
has been banned. 

Finance 

(cap. = capital; dep. = deposits; res = reserves; m. = million; 
brs = branches; amounts in £L) 

BANKING 

Beimt was, for many years, the leading finandal and commercial 
centre in the Middle East, but this role was destroyed by the civil 
conflict. To restore the dty as a regional focus for investment 
bankmg is a key element of the Government’s reconstmction plans. 

Central Bank 

Banque du Liban: POB 11-6644, me Masraf Loubnane, Beimt; 
tel. (1) 341230; fax (1) 2124782740; e-mail bdlit@bdl.gov.lb; internet 
wv7w.bdl.gov.lb; f. 1964 to take over the bankmg activities of the 
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DirectoTy 


et du libm in Lebanon; cap £L796,666in., dep. 
£L8, 407, 478m. (Dec. 1998); Gov. Riad Salameh; 9 brs. 


Principal Ckmunercial Banks 

Allied BusfnmJ^ SLML: POB 113-7166, Allied House Bldg, 
ave (Jharles Malet St Nicolas, Achrafieh, Beirut; teL (1) 862482; fex 
(1) 866652; e -m ail niailbQz@abb.coin.lb; internet www.abb.conLib; 
f. 1962;^p. £L16,000in., res £Lll,626m., dep. £L298,767m. (Dec. 
1998); Chair. Abdullah S. Zakhebi; (Sen. Muti, TTAmn f, Fadil; 
14 brs. 

A1 Bfawarid Bank SAL: POB 113-6260; Immeuble Yared, rue Abd 
al-Azw, Beirut; ^ (1) 360612; fiax (1) 744277; e-mail mawarid® 
Gyberia.netlb; internet www.almawarid.comib; f. 1980; cap. 
£Ll2,600m., res £Ll,258m., dep. £Ii267,191m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, 
and (Sen. Man. Salem Kheibeddine; 10 brs. 

B a n k of Beirut SAL: Centre Gfefinor, le 4tage, Bloc A, rue C14men- 
ceau, Beirut teL (1) 738767; fax (1) 602166; e-mail bobexec® 
dnuietlb; f. 1973; absorbed Transorient Bank 1999; cap. 
£L48,686m., res £L76372m., dep. £Ll,761,387m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. 
and (Sen. Man. SalimG. Sfeir; 29 brs. 

Bank of Beirut and the Arab Countries SAL: POB 11-1636, 
Immeuble de la Banqu& 260 rue Cl^menceau, Beirut; teL and fiax 
(1) 602401; e-mail bbao®inco.oonLlb, £ 1966; cap. £L66,000m., dep. 
£L1, 571,000m., total assets £Ll,886,000m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and 
Gen. Man. GhassanT. Assaf. 

Bank of Kuwait and the Arab World SAL: POB 113-6248, 
Immeuble Belle Vue, Ain at-Tineh, Verdun, Beirut; teL (1) 866306; 
fax(l) 866299; e-mail bka^7(i8odet^etlb;f. 1969; cap. £L23, 000m., 
res £L4j448m., dep. £L305,794m. (Dec. 1999); Cb^. and Gen. Man. 
Abdab-RazzakAchouh; 11 brs. 


Bank Al-Madina SAL: POB 113-7221, Immeuble Bank Al-Madina, 
rue Commodore, Hamra, Beirut; teL (1) 361296; fax (1) 351297; e- 
mail madinabk®moo.com.lb; f. 1982; c^. £L45,540m., dep. 
£L234,939m. (Dec. 1999); (Shan:, and G^ Man. Sheildi Ibra^Bou 
Ayyash; 17 brs. 

Banque Audi SAL: POB 11-2660, Centre Sofil, ave Charles Malek, 
St l«licolas, Achrafieh, Beirut; teL (1) 200250; fiax (1) 339028; e-m^ 
bkaudi®audi.com.lb; internet www.audLcom.lb; f. 196% acquired 
Orient Credit Bank 1997 and Banque Nasr 1998; cap. £Ld3,720m., 
dep. £L4,062,244m. (Dec. 1999>, Chair, and Gen. Man. Raymond W. 
Axmi; 61 brs. 

Banque de la Beka^a SAL: POB 117, Centre Fakhoury, Zahleh, 
Beirut; tel. (8) 803217; fax (8) 429387; f. 1966; cap. £L2, 000m., dep. 
£L112,660m. (Dec. 1996); Chair, and (Sen. Man. Chaouki W. Fakh- 

OUEY. 

Banque de Credit National SAL: POB 110204, Centre Gefinor, 
Bloc B, 16e 4ta«, rue Clteenceau, Beirut; tel. (1) 762777; fiax (1) 
762665; e-mail l)aisafiA®dnLnet.lb; f. 1920; cap. £Lll,000m., res 
£L2,443m., dep. £L17,809m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and Gen. Man. 
(vacant). 

Banque de Plndustrie et du Travail SAL: POB 11-3948, 
Immeuble BIT, rue Riad es-Solh, Beirut; teL (1) 980170; fiax (1) 
980182; e-mail m1g@bitlb.com.lb; e-mail riadsolh@bitlb.com.lb; 
f. 1960; cap. £L18,6^m., res £L20,439m., dm. £L816,771m. (Dec. 

1998) ; Chair, and Gen. Man. SheM Fouad Jamil el-Ekazen; Exec. 
Dir and Gen. Man. NabilN. Ehairallah; 12 brs in Lebanon. 
Banque du liban et d’Outre-Mer S^ (BIX)M): : POB 11-1912, 
Immeuble BLOM, rue Radiid Karameh, Verdun, Beirul^ tel. (1) 
743300; fiax (1) 738946; e-mail blommfidl@blom.com.lb; internet 
www.blom.com.lb; £ 1961; c^. £L186,OOOm., res £Llll,826m., dep. 
£L6, 527,822m. (Dec. 1999); Cbair. and Gen. Man. Dr Naaman Azhahi; 
40 brs in Lebcmon. 

Banque Libfiuoio-Fran^aise SAL: POB 11-808, Immeuble Liberty 
PlfiOfii, rue Romfii, Hamrsi, Beirut; tri. (1) 340360; fiax (1) 340366; e- 
maU blfigblf.comJ}; internet www.blf.conLlb; £ 1967; cap. 
£L100,000m., res £L42,414m., dep i^,491,287zn. (Dec. 1998); F^. 
and Cbair. Farid Raphael; 22 brs. 

Banque de la M6diterrsai6e SAL: POB 11-348, 482 rue Cldmen- 
ceau, Beirut; tel. (1) 373937; fiax (1) 362706; £1944; can. 
£L468,000m., res £L21,872m., dep. £L6,309,669m. (Dec. 199®; 
Chair, and Gstl Mem. Dr Mustafa H. Razi^, 22 brs. 

Bfiuuque Misr-Iiban SAL: POB 11-7, rue Riad es-Solh, Beirut; 
teL (1) 980399; fiax (1) 980604; e-mail maiKSbmLcomib; internet 
www.bml.com.lb; f. 1929: cap. £L27,000m., res £L10,699m., dep. 
£L627,113xn. (Dec. 1999>, Pres, and Gen. Man. Ibrahim Nour ed- 
Dine; 14 brs. 

Banque Sarsidar SAL: POB 11-1121, Raby4, Beirut; teL (4) 41 6804; 
&x (4) 404490; e-msdl sfiuradfiu®8fiLrsular.oonLlb; internet www 
.saradfiu:.com.lb; £ 1948; cap. £L40,000m., dep. £Ll,763,496m. (Dec. 

1999) ; Gen. Man. Mario Joe Saradar; 7 brs. 

Beirut Biyad Bcmk SAL: POB 11-4668, Immeuble BRB, rue Riad 
es-Solh, Beirut; td. (1) 980222; fiax (1) 980360; e-mail beribfi^ 
cyberifiLnetlb; internet www.brb.CQmJb; £ 1958; cap. £L40,320m., 


dep. £L909,000m. (Dec. 1999); (^hfidr. and Gen. Mfim. Anwar M. el- 
EkuiL; Dep. Chair, and Mfim. Dir Hassan H. Mansour; 12 brs. 
BEMO (Bfimque Europ4enne pour leMoyen-Oiient) SAL: POB 
11-7048, Immeuble BEMO, place Sfiissine, Achrafieh, Beirul; tel. (1) 
200606; &x (1) 330779; e-mail bemosal®dnLnetlb; £ 19^ cap. 
£L45,116nL, res £U,20Sm., dep. £L359,897m. (Dec. 1998); Pres, 
and Gen. Man. He^qetY. Obegi; Gen. Man. Jean V. Hajjar. 

Byblos Bank SAL; POB 11-6605, ave Elias Sarkis, Achrafieh, 
Bdrut; teL (1) 336200; £u (1) 339436; e-mail byblosbk®byblo6bank 
.comib; internet www.byblosbank.com.lb; £ 1959; fiibsorbm Banque 
Beyrouth pour le Commerce 1997; cap. £L245,878m., res 
£L101,267m., dep. £L4,286,700m. (Dec. 1999); Chfidr. and Gen. Man. 
Dr Francx)1s SemaanBa^ 66 brs. 

Crddit Bfimcaire SAL: roB 16-6795, Immeuble Crddit Bancfidre 
SAL, Mvd Beuhir Gemayd, Achrafidi, Beirul^ teL (1) 218183; fax (1) 
200483; £ 1981; cap. £Ll0,800m., res £L2,662m., dep. £L187,252m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair, smd G^ Man. Paul A. Kebb6; Sian. Dir Tarek 
Ehalifee^ 8 brs. 

Credit libanfids SAL: POB 166729, Centre SofiL ave Chfitrles 
Mal^ Bei^ teL (1) 200028; fax (1) 602616; e-mail inib® 
creditlib8Lnsds.com Jb; internet www.creditLibfiuiaiB.com.lb; f. 1961; 
cap. £L80,000m., res £L86,102m., d^. £Ll,798,624nL (Dec. 1998); 
C&ir. and Gen. Msm. Dr Joseph M. Torbey; 47 brs. 

Federal Bank of Lebanon SAL: POB 11-2209, Federal Bank 
Bldg, Dora (}irde, Bedrul; td. (1) 269902; fiax (1) 268711; e-mail 
fedlmanipyberifiLnetJUb; £ 1962; cap. £L10,063nL, res £L10,986m., 
dep. £L80,837m. (Dec. 1998); Pres, and Chair- Ayoub Farid Michel 
SA im; Gen. Man. and GEO Riyad Hassan Kaidbey; 7 brs. 
Fransabank SAL: POB 11-0393, Centre Fransabank, rue HamrfiL, 
Hamra, Beirut; teL (1) 340180; fax (1) 354672; e-mail fiab® 
firansabank.com; internet www J:ansabfimk.com; £ 1978 as merger 
of Bsmque Sabbag fimd Banque Fran^sdse pour le Moyen Orient 
SAL; acquired Universal Bank SAL 1998; cap £L216,OOOm., res 
£L37,996m., dep. £L3,322,094n. (July 2000); Chair. AdnanEassar; 
Vice Chfidr. AdelEassar; ^ brs. 

Inaaah Bank SAL: POB 80-938, Centre Moucarri, 3e Stage, Auto- 
strada Dora, Beirut; teL (1) 682420; fiax (1) 259998; e-mail 
info@infiLfiish.com.lb; intamet www.mfiL£i8h.oom.lb: £ 1988 as Bfiinque 
de l*Essor Economique Mbanais SAL, name chfiLnged 1997; cap. 
£L16,OOOm., res £L74.3m., dep. £L337,457m. (Dec. 1998); Chfiiir. 
and (jen. Man. Imad M. Jaffal; 14 brs. 

IntCTcontinental Btmk of Lebfiunon SAL: POB 90263, Immeuble 
Ghfimtous, 6e 4tage, Dotsl, Beirul; td. (1) 260566; fax (1) 265111; e- 
mafl ib]®aty.com.Ib; £ 1^1; cap. £L10,250m., res £Ij4,734m., dep. 
£L69,844m. (Dec. 1998); Chdr. and Gen. Man. Seum Habib; 2 brs. 
Jfiunmfid Trust Bimk SAL: POB 11-5640, Immeuble Jsunmal, rue 
Verdun, Beirut; teL (1) 864170; fax (1) 864161; 

e-mail mfo(gammdbaT)k.com.lb; internet wwwjammelbank 
.coJb; £1963 as Investment Bank, SAL; cap. £L29,692m., res 
£L491.6m., dra. £L165,180nL (Dec. 1998); Chair, and Gen. Man. 
An Abdluah Jammal; 21 brs. 

Lebsmese Canadian Btuik: POB 11-2620, Immeuble Gih8Lntou& 
blvd Dora, Beirul^ td. (1) 260222; fiax (1) 21^777; e-mail lebcan® 
xnetconLlb; internet wwwJebcanbank.com; £ 1960; cap. 
£L14JX)0m., res £L6,684m., dgp. £L621,301m. (Dec. 1999); Pres., 
Chair, and Gen. Man. Geor(9EsZabdAbou jAOUDt; 10 brs. 

Lebfimese Swiss Bfimk SAL: POB 11-9552, Inimeuble Hoss, rue 
Emile Eddd, Hamra, Beirut; td. (1) 364601; ^ (1) 346242; £ 1973; 
cap. £L10,000m., res £L7,309m., dep. £L17d,697m. (Dec. 1997); 
Chair, and Gen. Man. Dr Tanal Sabbah; 7 brs. 

Lebfiuion and Gulf Bank SAL: POB 113-6404, 686 rue de Lyon, 
Hamra, Beirut; teL (1) 340190; fiax (1) 602085; internet 
wwwJc^)@l^.com.lb; £ 1963; cap. £L30,000m., res £L4,324in., dep. 
£L732,624m. (Dec. 1998); Chfidr. and Gen. Mfim. Abd al-Hafiz Mah- 
moud Itani; 9 brs. 

Metropolitan Bcmk SAL: POB 70216, Immeuble Nihako, Antdia& 
Beirut; td. (4) 415824; &x (4) 406861; e-mail metro(@ 
metrob.com; £ 1979; can £L12,000m., res £L961m., dep. 
£L122,245m. (Dec. 1998); Chfidr. fimd Gen. Mglu. Mekhed Baaeuni; 
6 brs. 

National Bank of Enwait (Lebanon) SAL: POB 11-6727, place 
Sanayeh, rue Justinien, Beirut; teL (1) 741111; fax (1) 6023&; e- 
mfid nbkI®sodetd.netlb; internet www.nbk.com; £ 1965 as Rifbank, 
name chfiLnged 1996; csm. £L40,020m., res £L446m., dep. 
£L202,367m. (May 1999); Chair. Ibrahim Dabdoub; Gen. Man. Baesl 
EABAM;9br8. 

Near East Commercial Bcmk SAL: POB 16-6766, Centre Sofil, 
ave Charles Malek St Nicolas, Beirut; teL emd &x (1) 200331: e- 
mail nedb®dm.netib; £ 1978; cap. £Lll,500m., res £L769m., dep. 
£L122,492m. (Dec. 1999); Chair, and Gen. Man. PalxCSaland; 5 brs. 
North Africa Commercial Bank SAL: POB 11-9676, Centre 
Aresco, rue Justinian, Beirut; teL (1) 346320; fiax (1) 346322; e-mail 
na(h®^etedl-n6tlb; f. 1973; cap. £L46,697m., res £L16m., dep. 
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£Ll66,800m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and Gen. Man. Moustafa Gebril 
Essaidi. 

Saudi Lebanese Bank SAL: POB 11-6765, Centre Justmien, rue 
Justmien, Beirut; teL (1) 345866; £az 354474; e-mail slbl@b-net 
.com.lb; 1 1979; cap. £L40,OOOm., res £L16^44in., dep. £L675,651in. 
(Dec. 1997>, Chair, and Gim. Msm. Moustafa Razian; 5 brs. 

Socidtd Bancaire du liban SAL: POB 165192, place Sassine, 
Achrafieh, Beirul^ tel. (1) 204826; fax (1) 200455; 

e-mail sbl-dg@dmjiet.lb; f. 1899; cap. £L14,416m., res £L2,400m., 
dep, £L130,764m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. Andhe Boulos; Vice-Chair. 
Solly Lev^ 4 brs. 

Socidtd Gdndrale libano Enrondenne de Bangae SAL 
(SGLEB): POB 11-2955, rond-point Salomd, Sin el-Fil, Beirut; tel. 
(1) 499813; fax (1) 502820; e-m^ sgleb@sdeb.conLlb; 1. 1953; cap. 
£L10,620m., res £L7,260m., dep. £l2, 446, 325m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, 
and Gea. Man. Maurice Sehnaoui; 30 brs. 

Socidtd NouveQe de la Banque de Syrie et dn Lflban SAL 
(SNBSL): POB 11-957, rue Riad es-Solh, Beirui^ tel. and &x (1) 
405564; e-mail snbsl^bsLcomib; f. 1963; cap. £L13,800m., res 
£L20,919m., dep. £Ii525,884m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Raicbay A el- 
Khoury; Gen. Man. Antoine Ann; 22 brs. 

Syrian Lebanese Commercial Bank SAL: POB 11-8701, 
Immeuble Cindzna Haznra, rue Hamra, Hamra, Beirut; tel. (1) 
341262; fex (1) 341208; f. 1974; cap. £L25,000m., res. £L4,504m., 
dep. £L125,195m. (Dec. 1998>, Chair, and G^ Man. MahmoudNadim 
M]SEAL;3brs. 

United Credit Bank SAL: POB 135086, Immeuble Monte Carlo, 
rue Abd al-Aziz, Beirut; tel (1) 351856; fax (1) 350220; f. 1982 
as (Commercial Facilities Bank SAL; name changed 1998; cap. 
£Ll,200m., res £L89naL., dep. £L7,515m. (Dec. 1996); Chair, and Gen. 
Man. Dr Adnan M. Abou Ayyash; 2 brs. 

Wedge Bank Middle East SAL: POB 16-5852, Centre Sofil, 4e 
Stage, ave Charles Malek. Achrafieh, Beirut; tel. (1) 201183; fex 
(1) 201184; e-mail wedge@dm.netlh; f. 1983; cap. i^,010m., res 
£L20,430m., dep. £L239,243m. (Dec. 1999); Pres. IssamM. Fares; 
Gen. Man. Badih A Hobeighe; 6 brs. 


Development Bank 

Audi Investment Bank SAL: POB 16-5110, ave Charles MaIaTt 
S t Nicolas, Achrafieh, Beirut tel. (1) 200961; mx (1) 255722; e-nm 
bkaudi(iLnco.com.lb; internet www.audi.cozndb; £ 1974 as Invest- 
ment and Finance Bank, present name since 1996; medium- 
bng-term loans, 100% ^m Lebanese sources; owned by Banque 
Audi SAL (99.3%); cap. £L25,270m., res £L6,617m,, dep. 
£L702,584m. (Dec. 1997); Chair, and Gen. Man. Raymond Wadih Audi 


Principal Foreign Banks 

ABN AMRO Bank Lebanon (Netherlands): POB 113-5162, ABN 
AMRO Tower, ave Charles Malek, St Nicolas, Achrafidi, Beirut; tel. 
(1) 219200; fax (1) 217756; e-mail aab1^i®cyberia.netlb; internet 
www.abnamro.com; f. 1954; cap. £L17,262m., res £L4,622m., dep. 
£L637,703m. (Dec. 1997); Man. Dir. Elia Nahas; 4 brs. 

Arab Bank pic (Jordan): POB 11-1015, me Riad es-Solh, Beimt; 
tel. (1) 980153; fex (1) 980803; f. 1930; cap. £L31,700m., res £L20.4m. 
(Dec. 1997); Exec. Vice-Pres. and R^onal Man. Dr Hisham Bsat. 
Banque Nationale de Paris Intercontinentale SA (France): 
Tour d Ghazal/BNPI, ave Fouad Chehab, Brirut; tel. (1) 333717; 
fex (1) 200604; f. 1944; total assets £Ll,981,023m. (Dec. 1998); Gen. 
Man. Henri Tyan. 


Citibank NA (USA): POB 113-579. Centre Gefinor, Bloc E, rue 
ClAmenceau, Beirufc tel. (1) 738400; fax (1) 738406: cap. £L7,943m., 
res £L408m., dep. £L145,745in. (Dec. 1999); CEO Eua Samara. 
Habib Bank (Overseas) Ltd (Pakistan): POB 5616, Fadlallah 
Centre, 1st Floor, blvd eBh-ShialL Musharaffieh, Beirut; teL (1) 
558992; fex (1) 558995; e-mail h£^bkbey@t-net.oom.lb; Gen. Mqi?. 
Muhammad Shahab Khateack. 


HSBC Bank Middle East (United Kingdom): POB 11-1380, 
Immeuble SNA, 9e 4tage, place Tabaris, Beirut^ tel. (1) 203156; fex 
(1) 203155: internet wwwisbc.com; f. 1946; cap £L10,750m. (Dec, 
1999); CEO DereeEelly; 4 brs. 


Jordan National Bank SA: POB 5186, Immeuble Sehnaoui, rue 
Banque du Liban. Hamra, Beimt; teL (1) 340451; fax (1) 353185; 
cap. £L7,961m., dep. £L121,964m. (Dec. 1997>, R^onal Gen. Man. 
Rafic Arabiouni; 3 brs. 

National Commercial Bank (Saudi Arabia): POB 11-2355, 
place Verdun, Comiche al-Mazra’a, Beimt; tel. (1) 860863; fax (1) 
cap- £L6.000m., res £Ll,601m., dep. £L69,436m. (Dec. 
1996); Gen. Man. HaniHoussami. 

Numerous other fereign banks have representative ofiSces in Beimt 


Banking Association 

As8<^tion des Banques du liban: POB 80536, Bouij Ham- 
moud, Centre Moucarri, Autostrade Dora, Beimt; td. and fex (1) 
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240601; e-mail abl@abLo^.lb; internet www.abLorg.lb; f. 1959; 
serves and promotes the interests of the banki^ community in 
Lebanon; mems: 83 banks and 11 banking rep. omces; Pres. Farid 
Raphael; Gen. Sec. DtMaeramSader. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

The Beimt Stock Exchange recommenced trading in January 1996. 
Beirut Stock Exchange (BSE): POB 13-6690, Tour Soudat, 2e 
4tage, me Soudat, Han^ Beimt^ tel. (1) 786501; fex (1) 786499; 
e-]]^ bse@bse.comJb; internet www.bse.oom.lb; f. 1920; 10 cttee 
mems; Cttee Pres. Dr Fadi Khalaf; Cttee Vice Pres. Dr Ghaleb 
MAHliASANY. 


INSURANCE 

About 80 insurance companies were registered in Lebanon in the 
late 1990s, although less than one-half of these were operational. 
An insurance law was passed in mid-1999, which will increase the 
required capital base for insurance firms and provide tax incentives 
for mergers within the sector. 

Arabia Insurance Co Ltd SAL: POB 11-2172, Arabia House, 
me de Phdnicie, Beimt; tel. (1) 363610; fex (1) 365139; e-mail 
arahia@arabia-ins.comJb; f. 1944; cap. £L51,000m.; Chair. Dr 
Hisham Bsai^ Glen. Man. Fadi Chabimas. 

Bankers Assurance SAL: POB 11-4293. Beimt; tel. (1) 200501; 
fex (1) 200544: e-mail maiI@bank6rs.com.lD; internet www.bankers 
.com.lb; f. 1972; Chair. SabaNader; Gen. Man. Eugene Nader. 
Commercial Insurance Co (Lebanon) SAL: POB 4351, Centre 
Starco, Beimt; tel. (1) 373070; fex (1) 373071; e-mail comins®inco 
.com.lb; POB 84, Jounieh; tel. (9) 211678; fex (9) 211686; f. 1962; 
Chair. Max R. Zacgar. 

Compa|mie libanaise d’Assurances SAL: POB 3685, me Riad 
es-Solh, Beimt; tel. (1) 868988f. 1951; cap. £L3,000m. (1991); Chair. 
Jean F. S. Aboujaoud^^ Gen. Man. Mamdouh Rahmoun. 

Al-Ittihad al-Watanb POB 1270, Immeuble Al-Ittihadia, ave 
Fouad Chehab, St Nicolas, Beimt; tel. (1) 330840f. 1947; cap. 
£L80m.; Chair. Joe I. Kairouz; Exec. Dir Tannous Fbghali. 
Ubano-Suisse Insurance Co SAL: POB 11-3821, Commerce and 
Finance Bldg, Kantari. Beimt; tel. (1) 374900; fax (1) 368724; e- 
mail libanosu(idm.net.lb]internet www.libano-suisse.com; f. 1959; 
cap. £L4,050m. (2000); Chair. Michel Pierre Pharaon; Gen. Man. 
Samir Nahas. 

Al-Mashrek Insurance and Reinsurance SAL: POB 16-6154, 
Immeuble Al-Mashrek, 65 rue Aabrine, Beimt; tel. (1) 200541; fex 
(4) 418578; e-mail amirco@inco.com.lb; f. 1962; cap. i^,000m., 
(1999); Chair, and Gen. Man. Abraham Matossian. 

Tia Phdniciennd SAL: POB 11-5652, Immeuble Hanna TTflHd gd, 
rue Amine GemayeL Sioufi, Beimt; teL (1) 425484; fex (1) 424532; 
f. 1964; Chair, and (mii. Man. Tannous C. Feghau. 

Socidtd Nationale d’Assurances SAL: POB 11-4805, Beimt; tel. 
(1) 335250; fex (1) 446943; f. 1963; Chair. Antoine Wahm. 

Trade and Industry 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Coniica tor Devdopmeut and Reconstruction (CDR): POB 
116-6361, Tailet es-Serail, Beirul; td. (1) 648982; fex (1) 647947; e- 
mail geiierall3cdr.gOT.lb; internet www.cdr.gOT.lb; f. 1977; an auton- 
omous prfelic institution rqiortiiig to toe Cabinet, toe CDR is 
char|;ea with the co-ordination, planning and execution of Lebanon’s 
public reconstruction programme; it plays a m^jor role in attracting 
foreign funds; Pres. Mahmoud Othman; Sec.-Gen. George Samaha. 
Investment Development Anthorily of Lebanon (IDAL): POB 
11^7261, Cristal Bldg 1145, Hussein el-Adhab St, Nnm^ Sq., 
Beimt; t^. (1) 983306; fex (1) 983302; e-mail mail@i^.comJm; 
internet www.idal.com.lb; f, 1994; state-owned; Chair, and Gen 
Man. KamalF. Hayek. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

Ihtemational Chamber of Commerce in Lebanon: POB 11- 
1801, Imm euble Elias Abd-an Nour, Achrafieh, Beimh teL (11 
200437; fex (1) 321220; Chair. Adnan KAkAH; Gen. Sec. Louis G. Ho 

BEIEA. 

Beirut Chamber of Commerce and Industry: POB 11-1801, ru£ 
Jus&iian, Sanayeh, Beiml^ tel. (1) 744160; fex (1) 353395; e-mai 
info®ccib.orgTb; internet www.ccib.orgJb; f. 1898; 32,000 mATna 
Pres. AdnanKamai^ Dir-Gen. Dr Wald Naja. 

Tripoli Chamber of Commerce and Industry: POB 27, blvc 
Tripoli, Tripoli; tel. (6) 432790; Pres. Hassan el-Mounla. 

Cha mb er of Commerce and Industi^ in Sidon and Souib 
Lebanon: POB 41, rue Maarouf Saad, ffidon; teL (7) 720123; fea 
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cliamber^ccias.or^^^ internet www.ccias.oigJb; 
1 1933; Pr^. MohabiadZaatabi. 

Zahleh Chamber of Commerce and Industiy: POB 100, 

td. (8) 802602; fax (8) 800050; f. 1939; 2,500 mems; Pres. Edmond 

Jbeissati. 


EMPLOYERS* ASSOCIATION 

Association of Lebanese Industrialists: Chamber of Commerce 
Sanayeh, Beirut; tel. (1) 350280; 
fax (1) 350282; e-mail ali@aIi.org.lb; internet www.ali.orff.lb; Pres. 
Jacques J. Sabrap; Sec.-Gen. Ghazi F. Yahta. 


cnunES 

Electricity 

Electricity du liban (EdL): POB 131, Immeuble de ITHectridte 
du liban, 22 rue du Fleuve, Beirut; tel. (1) 442656; &x (1) 583084; 
f. 1954; state-owned; sdieduled for privatization; Chair, of Bd 
Muhammad Fouad Hamdan. 


Sociyty Indnstrielle des Froduits Pioneer-Jabre SAL: Beirut; 
tel. fl) 395053; f. 1874; production of wafers, chocolates, halva, 
pasta, biscuits, confectionery, cartons, tins; Chair. EowabdNassab; 
i^O empbyees. 

Zahraui Oil Installations: Beirut; teL (1) 345702; oil refining 
Gen. Man. G. A. Ahm.ad; 300 employees. 

TRADE UNION FEDERATION 

Conf§dyration Gyndrale des Travailleors da liban (CGTL): 
POB 4381, Beirut; f. 1958; 300,000 mems; only national labour 
centre in Lebanon and sole r^. of workup classes; comprises 18 
affiliat Ml federations indudinff all 150 unions in Lebanon; Chair. 
Ghneimaz-Zoghbi; Pres. Euas^Rizq. 


Transport 

RAILWAYS 


Water 

In mid-1999 the Government was in tha process of establishing 
new regional water authorities (in the govemorates of the iJbrth, 
South, Beka^a, Beirut and Mnnnt Lebanon), to replace the 
water authorities and committees. According to the proposed re- 
organization which was due to have been i^ement^ in 1998, ike 
new authorities were to operate under the supervision of the Min- 
istry of Electricity and Water Resources. 

Beirat Water Supply Office: Beirut; Pres. LucienMobatad. 

MAJOR COMPANIES 

Arabian Construction Co SAL: POB 11-5175, Immeuble Shatila, 
2er dtage, rue Shubert, Ain at-Tineh, Verdun, Beirut; teL (1) 861962; 
f. 1971; construction of multi-storey building, hotels, houses, etc.; 
cap. US $lm.; Chair. Ghassan ABDALLAHAL-MiitEHBi; ^^ce-Chair. Anas 
Mkati; 1,500 employees. 

Caves de Esara SAL: Immeuble Nakhle Hanna, ave Charles 
Malek, POB 16-6184, Beirut; tel. (1) 200715; fax (1) 200716; e-mail 
info@ksara.oom lb; intemet www.k8ara.conLlb; f. 1857; wines and 
spirits (ind. KsanJr); Pres. Zafeb Chaoui; Mian. Dir Charles Ghos- 
tine; 75 employees. 

Contracting and Trading Co (CAT) International Ltd: POB 
11-1036, Immeuble CAT, rue al-Arz, Sc^ Beirut; teL (1) 449910; 
f. 1942; dvil, mechanic^, electricaL pipeline and marine works 
contractors; sales US$7nL (1995); total assets US$17m.; Man. 
Partners Shoukri H. Shammas, Mrs Laura Bustani, Mrs Nadia ei^ 
Khoury; 800 employees. 

Filature Nationale de Coton SAL, Asseily & Cie: Immeuble 
Asseily, place Riad es-Solh, POB 11-4126, Beirut^ tel. (1) 890610; 
production of textiles; Dir. G. Asseilt. 

Fontleries Ohannes EL EAssardiian SAL: POB 11-4150. Beirut: 
tel. (1) 462462; fax (1) 462^7^^^ond@Cyberia.n6t.lb; f. 1939; 
production of brass and gun-metal valves and fittings for pipes, 
chromium-plated bathroom fittings and floor drains, cast iron vidves, 
fittings for ductile iron pipes manhole covers anid gratings, etc.; 
Pres. Joseph 0. Kassardjian; 300 empbyees. 

Al-Hamra Engineering Co SARL: POB 11-6040, Beirut; tel. and 
fax (1) 483275; e-mail l^eng@bignet.oonLlb; f. 1966; part of the 
Al-Hamra Group; dvil, electrical and mechanical engineering con- 
struction work on industrial projects, etc.; steel structures, omhore 
works; production and tradmg in bufiding materials, etc.; sales 
US $300m. (1998); cap. $4.8m.; total assets $120m.; CEO Hanna 
Atoub; Gen. Man. Tony Hanania; 800 employees. 

Industrial Development Co SARL (INDEVCO): POB 11-2354, 
Immeuble Frem, TaJlat al-Ansafir, Ajaltoon, Beiruti teL (9) 953600; 
fax (9) 953503; f. 1963; m&s of tissue and papoboard, kitchen 
cabinets and doors, carton boxes, consumer tissue products, diapers 
and disposable pr^ucts; sales US $500m. (1995); Chair. Georges 
Frem; 5,000 employees (Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Arabian Gulf; Brazil 
and the USA). 

Earoun Dairies SAL: Immeuble Baghdassarian, Cite IndustrieUe, 
Bauchrieh, POB 11-9150, Beiruti ^(D 497326; fax (1) 489700; 
e-mail dairiea@karoun.com; intemet wwwharoun.com; f. 1931; 
dairy products; Chair, and Gen. Man. Ara Baghdassarian. 

Lahoud Engineering Co Ltd: POB 55366, ave (Charles de Gaulle, 
Sin el-]^ Beiruti teL (1) 424828; &x (1) 496540; construction of 
industrial plants. 

Mothercat Ltd: POB 11-1036, Immeuble CAT, rue al-Arz, Saifi, 
Beirati teL (1) 449910; fax (1) 446931; f. 1963; dvil, mechanical, 
electrical, pipeline, storage ^‘■a'nkfl and marine works contractors; 
sales US$13.5m. (1995); cap. US$7.5m.; total assets US $14.6m.; 
Chair. Mrs Laura Bustani; Man. Dir Shukbi H. Shammas; 500 
empbyees. 


Office des Chemins de Fer de I’Etat libanais et du Transport 
en Common: Gare St Michel, Nahr, Beirut teL (1) 587211; fax (1) 
447007; since 1961 all railways in Lebanon have been state-owned. 
The original network of some 412 km no longer transports passen- 
gers. However, Lebanese authorities have plcumed a rail reconstruc- 
tion project, costing US $40m.-$60m. Pres. Basam Abd al-Malak. 


ROADS 

At 31 December 1996 Lebanon had an estimated 6,350 km of roads, 
of which 2,170 km were highways, main or national roads and 
1,370 km were secondary or regbnA roads. The two international 
motorways are the north-soulh coastal road and the road connecting 
Beirut with Damascus in Among the msyor roads are that 
crossing Ihe Beka*a and continuing south to ]^t-Jbail and the 
Shtaura-Ba*albek road. Hard-surfaced roads connect Jezzine with 
Moukhtara, Bzebdine with Metn, Mesrroub with Afka and Tannou- 
rine. A road construction project, costing an estimated US $100m., 
was planned for Beimt in the bte 1990s. 


SHIPPING 

A two-phase programme to rehabilitate and expand the port of 
Beirut is currently under wav. In the second phase, due to commence 
in 1996, the construction oi an industrial firee zone, a fifth basin 
and a nisdor container terminal are envisaged, at an estimated cost 
of US $l,000m. Tripoli, the northern Mediterranean terminus of the 
oil pipdine from Iraq (the other is Hai&, Israel— not in use since 
19^), is also a busy pc^ with good Muipment and facilities. 
Jounieh, north of Beirut, is Lebanon’s third most important port A 
new deep-water sea port is to be constructed south of Sidon. The 
reconstructed port of an-Naqoura, in the ‘security zone’ along the 
border with Israel, was inaugurate in June 1987. 

Port Authorities 

Compagnie de Gbstion et d^Exploitation du Port de Beyrouth: 
POB 1490, Beirut; teL (1) 587075; fax (1) 585835; e-mail 
pdg-pdb@cyberiajiet.lb; Man. Dir Mouhs Itan^ Harbour Master 
Jihad Menhem. 

Service d’Exploitation dn Port de Tripoli: Tripoli; tel. (6) 
601955; Harbour Master Victor Ghazl 

Principal Shipping Companies 

Yoossef A Abourahal and Hanna N Tabet: POB 11-5890, 
Immeuble Ghantous, autostrade Dora, Beurut; tel. (1) 263872. 

Ets Paul Adem: Centre Moucarri, 6e 4tage, autostrade Dora, 
Beirut; tel. and &x (1) 582421. 

Adriatica Levant lines SARL: Immeuble Taxuos Saba, rue 
Ibrahim Bacha, Medawar, Beirut; teL (1) 580181. 

Agence GAoArale Maritime (AGEMAR) SARL: Centre Burotec, 
7e 4tage, rue Pasteur, Beirut; teL (1) 583885; fax (1) 583884; Dirs 
S. Medlej, N. Medlej. 

Eawar Amin it Sons: POB 11-4213, Beiruti teL (1) 352525; Chair. 
TAwnqKAWARAMiN. 

Arab Shippixm and Chartering Co: POB 1084, Immeuble Ghan- 
dour, ave d^ Fran^ais, Beirut; tel. (1) 371044; fax (1) 373370; e- 
mail arab8hip@dnLnet.tt); agents for China Ocgbh Shipping Co. 

Associated Levant Lines SAL: POB 110317, Garage Mercedes, 
Doura, Beirut; teL (1) 899371; fax (1) 899218; Dirs T. Gargour, N. 
Gargour, H. Gargour. 

Wafic Begdache: Immeuble Wazi, 4e 4tage, rue Moussaitb4, Beirut; 
tel. (1) 632310; fax (4) 632688. 
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Bulk Traders Intemationak FOB 70-152, Centre St Elie, Bloc A, 
6e Stage, AntSlias, Beirut; tel. (4) 410724; fib: (4) 601539. 
Continental Shipmanaaement SABL: FOB 901413, Centre Dora 
Moucarri, 8e Stage, appt 804, Beirut; tel. (1) 583654; fib (1) 584440. 
0. D. Debbas & Sons: Head Office: FOB 166678, Inuneuble Debbas, 
530 blvd Comidie du Fleuve, Beirut; tel. (1) 585253; fax (1) 602515; 
e-mail debbasoi)€attmail.com; f. 1892; Man. Dir Omm Eue Debbas. 
Deiy Shipping Lines Ltd: FOB 5720-113, Inuneuble Eldorado, 
aalle 607, rue Itemra, Beirut; tel. (1) 862442; fax (1) 344146. 
Diana E Shipping Co: FOB 113-5126, Inuneuble Ajouz, rue 
Eeneffi, Ein Mreissw, Beirut; tel. (1) 363314; fax (1) 367912; e-mail 
dianakiScyberia.netlb; Marine Dept Man. Salah Kiwan. 

Fauzi Jemil Ghandonn FOB 1084, Beirut; teL (1) 373376; fax (11 
360048; e-mail a]ii^nd@dmjiet.lb; ^ents for Dei^lik Bankasi 
TAO CDenizvollaril; Ecuadorian line, Festival Shipping and Tourist 
Enterprises Ltd. 

Gezairi Chartering and Shipping Co (GEZACEEART): FOB 11- 
1402, Inuneuble Gezairi, place Gezairi, Ras Beirut; tel. (1) 783783; 
fax (1) 791738; e-mail gezachart@lgezairi.com.; internet www 
.gezairitransportcom; ship management, chartering, brokerage. 
Gulf Agency Co (L^anon) Ltd: FOB 4392, Beirut; tel. (1) 446086; 
fax (1) 446097; f. 1969; Gen. Man. Simon Bejjani. 

Medawar Shipping Co SABL: Inuneuble Kanafani, rue al-Arz, 
Beirut; teL (1) 447277; fax (1) 447662. 

Mediterranean Feedering Co SABL: FOB 70-1187, Inuneuble 
Akak, autostrade Dbay^ Beirut; tel. (1) 403056; fax (1) 406444; 
e-mail nifcbeirut@attmail.com; Man- Dir Emile Asef el-^oury. 
Orient Shipping and TradW Co SABL: FOB 11-2561, Inuneuble 
Moumneh; no 72, rue Ain al-Mraisseh 54, Beirut; teL (1) 644252; 
fax (1) 364455; Dirs Eue Zabouby, Emile Zarouby. 

Rassem Shipping Agem^ FOB 11/8460, Inuneuble Agha, Raou- 
cheh, Beirut; t^. (1) 866372; fax (1) 805593. 

Riga Brothers: FOB 17-5134, Inuneuble Mitri Haddad, rue du 
Fort, Beirut; tel. (1) 406882. 

G. Sahyouni & Co SABL: FOB 175452, Inuneuble Hafiz el- 
Hashem, 3e Stage, Font Earantina, rue de Tripoli, Beirut; teL (1) 
257046; fax (1) 241317; e-mail Uoydsbey@>attniail.com; f. 1989; 
agents for Baltic Control, Lloyd’s Lebanon Ltd., SARL; Financial 
Man. Henry Chidiac; Man. Dir. George Sahyouni. 

Sinno Tradii^ and Navigation Agency: Inuneuble Rebeiz, 4e 
Stage, rue duPort, Beirut; tel. (1) 446698; fax (1) 446707; Chair. 
Muhieddine F. Sinno; Man. Dir Ahmed Jabboury. 

A Sleiman Co & Sons: Inuneuble SarouUa, 3e Stage, rue Hamra, 
Beirut; teL (1) 354240; fax (1) 340262. 

Union Shinpiitf and Chartering Agepcy SAL: FOB 2856, 
Inuneuble Ghandour, ave des Fran9ai8, Beirut tel. (1) 373376; fax 
(1) 360048; e-mail unicharb@dm.netlb; ^ents for Croatia line, 
Jadroslobodna, Jugo Oceania, Adanska flovidba, Jadroplov and 
Maruba S.C A. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Services firom the country’s principal airport, in Beirut, were subject 
to fir^uent disruptions after 1975; its location in predominantly 
Muslim west Beirut made it virtually inaccessible to non-Muslims. 
In 1986 a new airport, based on an existing military airfield, was 
opened at Halat, north of Beirut, by Christian concerns, but commer- 
cial operations fix)m the airport were not authorized bj^ the Govern- 
ment. Services to and from Beirut by Middle East Airlines (MEA) 
were suspended, and the airport doaed, at the end of January 1987, 
after the Christian LF militia shelled the airport and threatened to 
attack MEA aircraft if services from their own airport, at Halat, did 
not receive official authorization. Beirut airport was reopened in 
May, after the LF accepted government assurances that Halat would 
receive the necessary authorization for civil use. However, the 
commission concluded that Halat did not possess the facilities to 
cater for international air traffic. Some 2.1m. passengers used Beirut 
Lotemational Airport in 1999. In mid-2000 the fiM st^ of a major 
expansion prmect at tiie airport was completed; facilities included 
a new tennmal buildiiig and two new runways, increasing HnndliTigr 
cspadfy to 6m. passengers a year. 

MEA (Middle East Airlines, Air Liban SAL): FOB 206, Immeuble 
MEA, Uvd de TAAroport, Beirut; teL (1) 629125; fax (1) 629260; e- 
mail meai@meajiet.lD; internet wwwjnea.com.lb; f. 1945; took over 
Ldianese International Airways in 1969; privatization sdieduled 
for 2001; regular services throug^ut Europe, the Middle East, 
South America, North and West Africa and the Far East; C^dr. 
MuHAMBiAD El-Hout; Man. Dir Yousuf Lahoud; Gen. Man. Jean 
Rablt. 

Trans-Mediterranean Airways SAL (TMA): Beirut Interna- 
tional Airport, FOB 11-3018, Bmrut; tel. (1) 629210; fax (1) 629219; 
e-mail cargo@tina.conLlb; internet www.tma.com.lb; f. 1953; sched- 
uled services, diarter activities and aircraft lease operations cov- 


Directojy 

ering Europe, the Middle East, Africa and the Far East; also provides 
handling, storage and maintenance services; Chair. Fadi S^. 


Tourism 

Before the dvil war, Lebanon was a m^or tourist centre, and its 
scenic beauty, sunny dimate and historic sites attracted some 2m. 
visitors annually. In 1974 tourism contributed about 20% of tiie 
country’s income. Since the end of the civil conflict, tourist facilities 
(in particular h^ls) have begun to jte reconstructed, and the 
(jovemment has chosen to concentrate its efforts on the promotion 
of cultural, as wdl as conJference and exhibition-based tourism. In 
1999 UNESCO dedared Beirut as the Cultural Capital of the Arab 
World. Exduding Syrian visitors, the annual total of tourist arrivals 
increased from 177,503 in 1992 to 630,781 in 1998. Tourism receipts 
reached an estimated US $l,000m. in 1997. Of total arrivals in 
1998, 39.0% were from Arab countries (exduding Syria) and 31.1% 
from Europe. 

National Council of Tourism in Lebanon (NCTL): FOB 11- 
5344, rue Banque du liban 550, Beirut; tel. (1) 343196; fax (1) 
343279; e- mail tourism@(yberia.net.lb; internet www.lebanon 
-tourism.gov.lb; government-sponsored autonomous organization 
re^nsil^ for the promotion of tourism; overseas offices in Faris 
(Fiance) and Cairo (Egypt); Pres. Fouad Fawaz; Dir-Gen. Nasser 
Safeeddine. 


Defence 

Conimander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces: Gen. Michel 
S uLAYMAN (Maronite Christian). 

Chief of Staff of Armed Forces: Meg. -Gen. Abu Diroham (Druze). 
Commander of the Air Force: Brig.-Gen. Fahim al-Hajj. 
Directo]>General of the Internal Security Forces: Brig.-Gen. 
UmarMakhzumi (Shiite) (acting). 

Defence Budget (1999); £L846,000m. (US $560m.). 

Total armed forces (August 1999): 67,900: army 65,000; air force 
1,700; navy 1^00. 

There is al^ an internal security force of some 13,000 (under 
reorganization), attadied to the Ministry of the Interior. The 
strengths of the prindpal sectarian militias (before they, with the 
exception of He^lla^ began to disband in March 1^1) were 
estimated as follows: Lebanese Forces (Christian) 18,500 regulars 
(16,500 reserves); Druze 8,500 regulars (6,500 reserves); Amal 
(Shiite) 10,200 regulars (4,800 reserves); Hezbollah (Shiite) 3,500 
regulars (11,500 reserves). The Israeli-backed South Lebanon Amy, 
patrolling the buffer zone along the border with Israel, number^ 
an estimated 2, 500. In March 1978 a 6,000-strong UN Interim Force 
in Lebanon (UMFIL), (increased to 7,000 in February 1982 but 
numbering some 4,496 in Augurt 1999), was deployed to tiy to keep 
the ]^ace near the border with Israel. However, in Ma} 2000 
Is ra^ a rmed forces and the SLA withdrew from southern Lebanon. 
UNIFIL was increased in strength to some 5,600 personnel, with a 
further increase to around 7,935 personnel following conflrmation 
of the withdrawal. An estimate 22,000 Syrian troops remain in Leb- 
anon. 


Education 

Education is not compulso^. Primary education has been available 
free of charge in state sdiools since 1960, but private institutions still 
provide the main facilities for secondary and university eduteition. 
Private schools eigoy almost complete autonomy, except for a certain 
number which receive goveniment finanrial aid and are supervised 
by inspectors from the Ministry of National Education. 

Primarjr education begins at six years of age and lasts for five 
years. It is followed either by the four-year intermediate course or 
the three-year secondary course. The baccalaureate examination is 
taken in two parts at the end of the second and third years of 
secondly education, and a public examination is taken at tee end 
of tee intermediate course. Tedinical education is provided mainly 
at tee National Sdiool of Arts and Crafts, which offers four-year 
courses in electronics, mechanics, architectural and indusmal 
drav^, and other subjects. There are also public vocational sdiools 
providing courses for lower levels. In 1996 the total enrolment at 
primar;sr and secondary schools was equivalent to 94% of all school- 
s' children (93% of boys; 95% of girls); enrolment at secondary 
sdiools in that year was equivalent to 81% of tee appropriate age- 
group (males 78%; females 84%). 

Hii^er education is provided by 13 institutions, induding six 
univemties. Some 87,957 students were enrolled at Lebanese uni- 
versities in the 1996/97 academic year. Teacher training is given at 
various levels. A three-year course which follows tee interme^te 
course trains primary sdiool teadiers and another three-year course 
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which follows the second part of the baccalaureate trains teachers 
for the intermediate schooL Secondary school teachers are trained 
at the EK^er Teachers* College at the Lebanese University. Two 
agricultural schools provide a three-year course for pupils holding 
the mtennediate school degree. In 1998 Lebanon secured a locmtf 
US $60m. from the World Bank, in order to restructure the country’s 
system of technical and vocational education. 
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Lebanon has the hig^hest literacy rate in the Arab world. In 1970 
the rate of illiteracy among people aged 10 years and ovw was 
21.5% for males and 42.1% for females. In 1995, accordir^ to 
estimates by Ul^SCO, the average rate of adult Oliterapy was 7.6% 
irnales 5.3%; females 9.7%). Expenchture on education by me Central 
Government in 1998 was £Ij695,600m. (8.3% of totm budgetary 
expenditure). 
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LIBYA 

(THE GREAT SOCIALIST PEOPLE’S LIBYAN ARAB JAMAHIRIYA) 


Physical and Social Geography 

W.B. FISHER 


The Great Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya (as Libya 
has been known since April 1986) is bounded on &e north by 
the Mediterranean Sea, on the east by Egypt and Sudan, on the 
south and south-west by Chad and Niger, on the west by Algeria 
and on the north-west by Tunisia. The three component areas 
of Libya are: Tripolitania, in the west, with an area of 285,000 
sqkm (110,000 sq miles); Cyrenaica, in the east, which has an 
area of 905,000 sqkm (350,000 sq miles); and the Fezzan, in 
the south, with an area of 570,000 sqkm (220,000 sq miles)— 
giving an approximate total for Libya of 1,760,000 sqkm 
(680,000 sq Mes). The independence of Libya was prodaimed 
in December 1951; before that date, following conquest by the 
Italians, Tripolitania and Cyrenaica had been ruled by a British 
administration, at first military, then dvil; and the Fezzan had 
been administered by France. The revolutionary CSovemment 
which came to power in September 1969 renamed the three 
regions: Tripolitania became known as the Western provinces, 
Cyrenaica the Eastern provinces, and the Fezzan the Southern 
provinces. 

The political and economic capital of Libya is Tripoli. However, 
as part of a radical government decentralization programme 
undertaken in September 1988, all but two of the secretariats 
of the General People’s Committee (ministries) were relocated 
to other parts of the country. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The whole of Libya may be said to form part of the vast plateau 
of North A&ica, which extends firom the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Red Sea; but there are certain minor geographical features 
which give individuality to the three component areas of Libya. 
Tripolitania consists of a series of regions at different levels, 
rising in the main towards the south, and thus broadly compar- 
able with a fli^t of steps. In the extreme north, along the 
Mediterranean coast, there is a low-lying coastal plain called 
the Jefara. This is succeeded inland by a line of hills, or rather 
a scarp edge, that has several distinguishing local names, but 
is usu^y ^uded to merely as the Jebel. Here and there in the 
Jebel occurs evidence of former volcanic activity— old craters, 
and sheets of lava. The Jefara and adjacent parts of the Jebel 
are by fieur the most important parts of Tripolitania, since they 
are better watered and contain most of the population, together 
with the capital town, Tripoli. 

South of &e Jebel there is an upland plateau— a dreary desert 
landscape of sand, scrub, and scattered irregular masses of 
stone. After several hundred kilometres the plateau gives place 
to a series of east-west running depressions, where artesian 
water, and hence oases, are found. These depressions make up 
the re^on of the Fezzan, which is merely a collection of oases 
on a fisdrly large scale, interspersed with areas of desert In the 
extreme south the land rises considerably to form the mountains 
of the central Sahara, where some peaks reach 3,500 m in 
hei^t 

Qyrenaica has a slightly different physical pattern. In the 
north, along the Mediterranean, there is an upland plateau that 
rises to 600 m in two very narrow steps, each only a few 
km wide. This gives a bold, prominent coastline to much of 
(}yrenaica, and so there is a marked contrast with TripoUtania 
where the coast is low-lying, and in parts ffinged by lagoons. 
The northern uplands of Cyrenaica are called the Jebel Akhdar 
(Green Mountain), and here, once again, are found the bulk of 
the population and the two main towns, Beng^iazi and Dema. 
On its western side the Jebel Akhdar drops fcdrly steeply to the 
shores of the Gulf of Sirte (Surt); but on tiie east it WU more 


gradually, and is traceable as a series of rid^, about 100m in 
altitude, that extend as far as the Egyptian firontier. This 
eastern district, consisting of low ridges aligned parallel to the 
coast, is known as Marmarica, and its chief town is Tobruk. 

South of the Jebd Akhdar, the land falls in elevation, pro- 
ducing an extensive lowland, whidi, except for its northern 
fiinge, is mainly desert. Oases occur spora^cally at Aujila (or 
Qjila), Jalo and Ja^bub in the north; and Jawf, Zi^en and 
(the largest of all) in the south. These oases tra&tionally 
supported only a few thousand inhabitants and were less sigm- 
ficant t.hpn ihose of the Fezzan, though some are now in 
petroleum-producing areas and, consequently, increasing in 
importance. In the same region, and becoming more widespread 
* towards the east, is the Sand Sea— an espanse of fine, mobile 
sand, easily lifted by the wind into dunes that can sometimes 
reach alx)ut 100 m in height and more than 150 km in length. 
Finally, in the far south of Ciyrenaica, lie the central Saharan 
mountains— the Tibesti Ranges, continuous with those to the 
south of the Fezzan. 

The climate of Libya is characterized chiefly by its aridity 
and by its wide variation in temperatures. Tja^ng mountain 
barriers, the country is subject to the chmatic influence of both 
the Sahmra and the Mediterranean Sea, ancL as a result, there 
can be abrupt transitions in climatic conditions. In winter it 
can be fiEurly raw and cold in the nort^ with sleet and even 
li^t snow on the hills. In summer it is extremely hot in the 
J^ara of Tripolitania, reaching temperatures of 40'’C-45°C. In 
the southern deserts, conditions are hotter still; Gharian has 
recorded temperatures in excess of 49^0. Several feet of snow 
can also fall here in winter. Northern Cyrenaica has a markedly 
cooler summer of 27'’C-32°C, but with high air humidity near 
the coast. A special feature is the ghihli—B. hot, veiy diy wind 
&om the south that can raise temperatures in the north by 
15‘’C or even 20°C in a few hours, sometimes resulting in 
temperatures of 20'’C or 25*’C in January. This sand-laden, dry 
wind (which can cause considerable crop damage) may blow at 
any time of the year, but spring and autumn are the usual sea- 
sons. 

The hills of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica annually receive as 
much as 400 mm-500 mm of rainfall, but in the remainder of 
the coun^ the rainfall is usually 200 mm or less. Once every 
flve or six years there is a pronounced drought, sometimes 
lasting for two successive seasons. 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Such conditions imposed severe restriction on all forms of eco- 
nomic activity. Althou£^ petroleum was discovered in consider^ 
able quantities in Libya, phyrical and climatic conditions made 
exploitation difficult and, until the closure of the Suez Canal in 
1967, the remote situation of the country, away firom the cur- 
rents of international trade, was a further handicap. However, 
production of crude petroleum increased rapidly and proximity 
to southern and cenl^ Europe presented a considerable advan- 
ta^ over the costly Suez passage that was reflected in the 
price. The introduction of petroleum revenues transformed the 
economic situation of Libya. Extensive development was under- 
taken, with the aim of improving housing, and the fostering 
of industries to produce consumer goods. Roads, electricity, 
improved water supplies, telecommunications and re- 
organized town plaimmg were all targeted by development 
initiatives, and the construction of a number of sizeable indus- 
trial plants was approved. 
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In the better-watered areas of the Jefera and, to a 
extent, in northern Cyrenaica, barley, wheat, olives and Medi- 
terranean fruit are cultivated. 

The Fezzan and the smaller oases in Cyrenaica are almost 
rainless, and cultivation depends entirely upon irrigation frt>m 
wells. Millet is the chief crop, and there are several million date 
palms, which provide the bulk of the food. Small quantities of 
vegetables and fruit^figs, pomegranates, squashes, artichokes 
and tubers— are produced from gardens. Along the northern 
coast, and especially on the lower slopes both of the Tripolitanian 
Jebel and the Jebd Akhdar, vines are grown, though less so 
than formerly because of the prohibition of wine-making 
independence. 

Over much of Libya, pastoral nomadism, based on the rearing 
of sheep and goats (and some cattle and camels), is the only 
possible activity. In Cyr^iaica, nomads outnumbered the 
r emain der of the population for many years, but in Tripolitania 
the m ai n emphasis is on agriculture, although hpr ^io g is still 
practised. Several industries have developed— petroleum 
re fin i n g, of course, plus some petrochemical activity, iron and 
steel production and some light industries. Overall, the scale of 
industrial activity is still gniftll, but growing. Major efforts have 
been made to improve agriculture, with debatable success. One 
increasing difficulty is the exodus of rural workers to jobs in the 
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developing towns, and foreign labour has had to be introduced on 
some rural development schemes. Another limitation is over- 
use of artesian water in the Jefara. In certain areas near ^e 
coast, the water-table has Men by 3 m-5 m per year, resulting 
in invasion of the aquifers by sea-water. 

Ihe population of Libya seems to have been Berber in origin, 
i.e. connected with many of the present-day inhabitants of 
Morocco, ^geria, and Tunisia. The establMment of Greek 
colonies, from about 650 BC onwards, seems to have had littie 
ethnic ^ect on the population; but in the ninth and 10th 
centuries ad there were laige-s(»le izpmigrations by Arabic- 
speaking tribes from the Nqjd of Arabia. This latter group, of 
relatively unmixed Mediterranean racial type, is now entirely 
dominant, ethnically speaking, especially in Cyrenaica, of which 
it has been said that no other part of the world (central Arabia 
alone excepted) is more thorouj^y Arab. 

A few B^bm: elements do, however, survive, mainly in the 
south and west of Libya; while the long-continued traffic in 
Negro slaves (which came to an end in the 19408) has left a 
visfele influence on peoples throu^^out Libya and especially in 
the south. 

Arabic, introduced by the 10th centuiy invaders, is the one 
official language of Libya, but a few Tamazi^^t-speaMng Be]d)er 
villages remain. 


History 

Revised for this edition by RichabdI. Lawless 


PRE-ISLAMIC LIBYA 

In earliest historical times two races inhabited Libya— the 
Libyans’ and the "Ethiopians’- the fonner, of Mediterranean 
stock, inhabited the coakal areas; the latter, of negroid and 
African stock, inhabited the interior. Phoenician sailors began 
to visit Libya in about 1000 bc to trade for gold and silver, ivory, 
apes and peacocks, and established the permanent colonies of 
I^ptis, Uai’at (Tripoli) and Sabratha on the coast A more 
famous Phoenician colony, Carthage, was established to the 
west of what is now call^ Libya, and by 517 bc had come to 
dominate the others. During the I^c wars between Rome and 
Carthage the Tripolitanian half of Libya fell under the control 
of the Numidians until Julius Caesar created the province of 
Africa Nova. 

In about 600 BC the Greeks had colonized Qyrene, and raised 
it to be a powerful city. Clyrene later fell under the domination 
of Alexander tiie Great, came under the Ptolemies in about 322 
BC and was bequeathed to Rome in 96 bc. Libya then eqjqyed 
several centuries of prosperity under Roman rule, but, by the 
middle of the fourth centuiy ad, decline had set in. In ad 431 
the Vandals, under Grenseric, conquered the country, but a 
hundred years later the Emperor Justinian’s general Bdisarius 
reconqud^ the oountiy for the Byzantine Empire. Repeated 
rebellions by Berber tribes, however, soon reduced the country 
to anarchy. 

ARAB INVASION 

Arab invaders overran the country and captured Tripoli in 643. 
The majorily of the invaders embraced Islam, but mainly in its 
schismatic ferms as Kharyites, Ibadites and l^ltes. Continual 
rebellion induced the Caliph of Bagdad, Haroun ar-Rashid, to 
appoint, in 800, Ibrahim ibn al-A^bMid as ^vemor, with his 
capital at Qairawan (now Kairouan, in Tunisia). This A^hlabid 
dynasty, virtually independent of the Abbasid caliphate of 
Bag^da^ ended in the 10th centuiy when a Shiite uprising 
founded the Shiite Fatimid Dynasty, which fimm Tunisia con- 
quered Egypt, transferring the seat of government to Cairo in 
972. Bulukkin ibn Ziri was made governor of IMqiya, and at 
the beginning of the 11th century the Zirid Amir returned to 
orthodox Sunnism and admowledged the sovereignty of the 
Caliph of Baghdad. 

T^ Fatimid Csdiph of Baghdad reacted by invading Libya in 
1049, and the next five centuries witnessed little but inter-tribal 


wars. By the 16th century the northern coast of Africa had 
become infested with the dens of pirates, and was attracting 
the crusading and imperialistic designs of Christian Spain. 
Ferdinand the Catholic sent an expedition whidi took Tripoli 
in 1510. The Muslim world had now become, under the Ottoman 
Turks, more united than it had been for 600 years, and Sinan 
Pasha was able to wrest Tripoli firom the Eni^ts Hospitallers 
of St John (to whom it had been confided by Charles V) in 
1551. Ottoman rule was loose but oppressive. The professional 
soldiers, the Janissaries, became a j^wer within the state, and 
the activities of the pirate corsairs, often with the blessing of 
the Ottoman pashas, attracted reprisals from the European 
naval powers. 

In 1711 a local notable, Ahmad Karamanli, of Ottoman origin 
andanofficerintheJaiiissaries, was proclaimed cfey, (originally, 
deys were hi^ officers of the Oltoman army of occupation) and 
eventually recognized as pasha. The Karamanli dynasty lasted 
until 1835. Piracy had again contributed much to its finance, 
and when European naval action suppressed piracy after the 
Napoleonic wars, the Karamanlis were ruined. In 1835, probably 
through fear of the extension of French power in Alters and 
Tunis, the Sultan decided to reoccupy Libya and to bring it 
once more under the direct rule of the Porte (the Ottoman 
administration in Constantinople). The years that followed were 
marked by corruption, oppression and revolts, but also by the 
rise of the Sanusi reli^us brotherhood. 

ITALO^TUREISH CONFUCTS 

On 29 September 1911 Italy declared war on Turkey fer reasons 
largely of national pres^. After a idiart bombardment, Italian 
troops landed at Tripoli on 3 October. Italy knew the Turks to 
be involved in the Balkans, and knew, through its commercial 
infiltration of Libya, their weakness in Africa. But the attack 
on Libya was not the ea^ exercise which Italy expectecL The 
Turks withdrew inland but the Libyans organized themselves 
and joined the Turks, to whom the Forte sent assistance in the 
form of arms and of two senior officers, Ali Fethi Bey and Enver 
Pasha. The presence in the Italian army of Eritrean troops was 
a spur to the pride of the Libyans. In October and November a 
number of actions were fought around Tripoli in whick tibe 
Italians had little success. A seaborne ItalM force then des- 
cended on Misurata and seized it, but could mc^ no progress 
inland. At ar-Rumeila they suffered a considerable reverse. 
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?iirkey, however, defeated in the Balkan War, was anxioua for 
i peace, which was signed on 18 October 1912. One of the 
londitions of this peace was that the Libyans should be allowed 
administrative autonomy^. This was never realized. 

Peace with Turkey did not, however, mean peace in Libya for 
he Italians. Althou^ most of the Tripolitanians submitted and 
vere disarmed within two years, the Sanusiya of Cyr^aica 
mder Said Ahmad ash-Sh^, and their adherents in the 
Fezzan and Tripolitania, refused to yield. The Sanusiya main- 
tained a forwa^ post at Sirte (Surt) under Said Ahmad’s 
brother, Said Sad ad-Din as-Sanusi. The extent of contact 
between the latter and Ramadan as-Sueihli of Misurata is not 
dear. Ramadan had been in the resistance to the Italians and 
two years later had appeared to be submissive. At all events, 
he found himself commanding Libyans in an action started by 
the Italians at al-Qaradabia in 1914, to push back Said Sad. 
Ramadan and bis Misuratis changed sides in this action, to the 
discomfiture of the Italians. By the time that the First World 
War had started, the Italians held only the coastal towns of 
Tripoli, Benghazi, Dema and Tobruk, and a few coastal villages 
near Tripoli. 

The Fhrst World War gave Turkey and its Gennan allies the 
opportunity of fomenting trouble against Italy in Libya. Arms 
and munitions were sent by submarine. Nuri Pasha from Turkey 
and Abd ar-Rahman Azzam fiom Egypt joined Said Ahmad in 
Cyrenaica. Ramadan became head of a government at Misurata. 
The Sultan, to prevent quarrels, sent Osman Fu’ad, grandson 
of Sultan Mourad, as Amk, and Ishaq Pasha as commander-in- 
cMef in Tripolitania. The strat^c objective of these efforts was 
to engage Italian forces in Libya and British forces in the 
Western Desert. The clunax of Nuri Pasha’s efforts with the 
Sanusi was a disastrous action in the Western Desert against 
the British, as a result of which Said Ahmad handed over the 
leadership to Said Muhammad Idris. He was compelled to make 
the treaty of az-Zawiatna with the British and the Italians, who 
recognized him as Amir of the interior of Cyrenaica, provided 
that he desisted from attacks on the coastal towns and on Egypt 

The end of the war in 1918 left Italy weak and the Libyans, 
deserted by the Turks, weary. The Tripolitanians attempted to 
form a republic with h^quarters at Gharian and with Azzam 
as adviser. The Italians made a truce with them at Suani ibn 
Adam, permitting a delegation to go to Rome, and entertaining 
the idea of ’administrative independence’. Ramadan visited 
Tripoli In Cyrenaica, Said Muhammad Idris likewise attempted 
to come to terms; in 1921, at Sirte (Surt), the TripoHtanian 
leaders agreed with him to join forces to obtain Libya’s ri^ts 
and to pay homage to him as Amir of all libya. Meanwhile the 
delegation to Rome had returned empty-handed and Ramadan 
had been slain in a tribal fi^t 

ITALIAN COLONIZATION 

The advent of the Fascists to ^wer in Italy (1922) coincided 
with the appointment in TripoH of a vigorous governor. Count 
Volpi. Thereafter, it took until 1925 to occupy and pacify the 
province of Tripolitania and to disarm the population. In Cyr- 
enaica, however, the famous Said Omar al-Mukhtar, repre- 
senting the Amir Muhammad Idris, whose health had collapsed, 
maintained the struggle. The Italians realized that the only 
effective policy was to deprive the Sanusiya of their bases, the 
oases of the south. Ja^bub was occupied in 1925, ZeUa, ^ila 
and Jalo in 1927. In 1928 Marshal Badoglio was appointed 
Governor-General and in 1929 he occupied k&zda in the Fezzan. 
Al-Mukhtar still resisted. The Italians removed into concentra- 
tion camps at al-Aqeila the tribes of the Jebel Akhdar. In 1930 
Rodolfo Graziani, an experienced Itdian military commander, 
was dispatched to Cyrenaica, and the infamous barbed-wire 
fence was erected along the frontier with Egypt. Finally, in 
1931, isolated from all support, al-Mukhtar, now an old man, 
was surrounded, wounded, captured, and hanged. 

Starting in the early 192^)8, the Italians proceeded to colonize 
parts of libya which ^y had occupied, and which geographical 
and ecological conditions rendered profitable for devdopment 
They enlarged and embellished the coastal towns and extended 
an excellent network of roads throu^out the cultivable areas. 
They bor^ wells, planted trees, and stabilized sand-dunes. But 
their dvilizing polipy was wei^ted heavily in favour of their 
own race. The object was clearly the settlement in Africa of as 
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much as possible of Italy’s surplus peasant population. These 
were encouraged to come in large numbers. Skilled culti- 
vators of olives, vines, tobacco and bcurley needed the best lands 
and were provided with them. The priority given to the progress 
of the Libyans was a low one. Prim^ education for the Libyans 
was encouraged, and schools provided for them, but the main 
medium of instruction was Italian. Very few Libyans were 
accepted into Italian secondary schools. 

INDEPENDENCE 

There followed the Second World War, and the occupation 
in 1942 of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania by a British military 
administration and of the Fezzan by Frendi forces. Thereafter, 
until 1950, the country was admhustered with the greatest 
economy on a care and maintenance basis. Its final fate was 
long in doubt, until the UN decreed its independence by 1952. 
On 24 December 1951 Libya was declared an independent 
united kingdom with a federal constitution under Kii^ Idris, 
the former Amir Muhammad Idris, hero of the resistance. 

According to the Constitution promulgated in October 1951, 
the State of Libya was a federal monardiy ruled by Kmg 
Muhammad Idris al-Mahdi as-Sanusi and his heirs, and divided 
into the three provinces of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and the 
Fezzan. The federal Government consisted of a bicameral legis- 
lature, i.e. a Chamber of Deputies, to which was responsible a 
Coun(^ of Ministers appoint^ by the King, and a Sc^te of 24 
members (eight for each province). The IGng had the right to 
nominate 12 of the senators, to introduce and to veto legislation, 
and to ^ssolve the Lower House at his discretion. The Constitu- 
tion also provided that provindal legislatures should be created 
for the si^rdinate provinces of the new realm. 

On the attainment of full independence, serious political, 
financial and economic problems confronted Libya. Not the least 
of these was the task of fostering amongst the population a 
sense of national identity and unity. The loyalties of the people 
were still given to the village and the tribe, rather than to the 
new federd state. 

These rivalries revealed themselves in the next two years. 
The Party of Independence, which supported the Constitution, 
won control in the February 1952 dections for the Federal 
Chamber of Deputies. The National Congress Party of Tripolit- 
ania, however, was opposed to the fede^ principle and advo- 
cated a unitary state, with elections bas^ on proportional 
representation (which would have given Tripolitania the main 
voice). Disorders arising from this disagreement led to the 
outlawing of the Tripolitania party and ^ deportation of its 
leader, Bashir Bey as-Sa’adawi. A Legislative Council for Tripol- 
itania was formed in 1952 but had to be dissolved in 1954 
because of continued friction with the federal Government and 
the King. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS IN THE 1950s 

The first important development in the sphere of foreign rela- 
tions was the admission of Libya to the League of Arab States 
(the Arab League) in March 1953. The second development 
refiected the economic difGiculties of the new state and its dose 
links with Western Europe. In July 1953 Libya conduded a 20- 
year treaty with the United Kingdom. In return for permission 
to maintain military bases in Libya, the United Kingdom under- 
took to grant the new state £lm. annually for economic develop- 
ment and a further annual sum of £2.75m. to offset budgetary 
defidts. 

In September 1954 a similar agreement was signed with the 
USA A number of air bases were granted to the USA in return 
for economic aid amounting to US $40m. over 20 years, an 
amount which was later substantially increased. I^ya also 
consolidated relations with France and Italy, signing a Mend- 
ship pact with France in 1955 and a trade and finandal agree- 
ment with Italy in 1957. In addition Libya was att^pting to 
cement relations with its Arab nei^bours. In May 1956 Libya 
conduded a trade and payments pact with Egypt, arranging 
the exchange of Libyan ca^e for Egyptian foodstu^. 

The critical problem for Libya was to ensure that enou^ 
funds from abroad should be available to meet the nonnal 
expenses of the Government and to pay for much-needed 
improvements. At this time, its strategic position was aH Lilya 
had to sell, hence its involvement with the Western militajy 
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flUi&ziCG. The Libyen ettitude to the conuxiunist world was much 
more reserved. Reliance on income fi:t>m foreign military bases 
continued, therefore, to dominate foreign policy, in the late 
1950s and early 1960s Libya received subsidies militarv 
assistance firom both the United IQngdom and the USA in return 
for the use of military bases. 

PETROLEUM DISCOVERIES 

After 1955-56, when Libya granted concessions for petroleum 
exploration to several US companies, the seardi for petroleum 
resources became one of the mflin interests of the Libj-an Gov- 
ernment. By the end of 1959 some 15 companies held petroleum 
concessions in Libya. An oilfield at Zelten in Cyrenaica was 
discovered in June 1959. By the end of the year, six productive 
wells had been found in Txipolitania, four in Cyrenaica and one 
in the Fezzan. By the beginning of July 1960 there were 35 
petroleum wells in production, yielding altogether a little less 
than 93,000 barrels of petroleum per day. Petroleum production 
showed a tremendous increase in the 1962-66 period, with 
exports rising fix)m Sul tons in 1962 to more than 70m. tons 
in 1966. 

A UNITARY REALM 

A general election was held in Libya on 17 January 1960. Most 
of the 55 seats were contested, but there was no party ^stem 
in operatioiL The election was fought mainly on a personal 
basis. Secret balloting, limited in earlier elections to the urban 
areas, was now extended to the rural districts. The Prime 
Minister, Abd al-Msjid Koubar, and Ihe other members of his 
Cabinet retained their seats. 

Libya’s increasing wealth was m airing the business of govern- 
ment more complex and several changes of administration 
ensued between 1960 and 1963. Finally, in March 1963, a new 
Cabinet was appointed under the premiership of Dr Mohi ed- 
DinFekini. 

Dr Fekini stated in April 1963 that his Government intended 
to introduce legislation designed to transform Libya ^m a 
federal into a unitary state— a change wMdh would mean in- 
creased efficiency and considerable administrative economies. 
On 15 ^ril Fekhii presented a bill to the Chamber of Deputies 
containing a numb^ of important reforms: (1) the fimichise 
was to be granted to women; (2) Libya would have (as before) a 
bicameral parliamentazy system, but henceforward the King 
was to nominate all the 24 members of the Senate (previous^ 
one-half were nominated and the other half were elected); (3) 
the Kingdom of Libya would cease to be a federal state com- 
prising three provinces (Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and the 
Fezzan), becoming instead a unitary realm divided into 10 
administrative areas; (4) the administrative councils established 
in each of the three provinces were to be abolished, the exercise 
of executive power residing now in the Council of Ministers. 
Libya became a unitary state by royal proclamation on 27 
April 1963. 

TEDS REALITY OF INDEPENDENCE 

In the field of foreign relations, Libya was by now help^ by the 
prospect of financed independence and was making its voice 
heai^ in international affairs, particularly in Afiica. As a result 
of decisions taken at the Ad^ Ababa conference of AMcan 
Heads of State in May 1963, Libya closed its air and sea ports 
to Portuguese and South A^an ships. The signing of pacts 
with Morocco (1962) and Algeria (1963) meant that libya now 
had closer linkg with all the Ma|^b countries. Libya was also 
j^owing signs of ending its dependence on the West. The 1955 
agreement with France had sffiowed France to retain certain 
military facilities in Libya— notably in the field of communica- 
tions— for the defence of Frmich African territories, but Dr 
Fekini felt that, with the coming of independence to French 
African territories in the early 1960s, the matter should be 
reconsidered. 

The question of foreign military bases in Libya now came to 
the ffire. Dr Fekini resigned in January 1964 and the new 
Prime Minister was Mahmoud Muntasser, formerly Minister of 
Justice. The (jovernment issued a statement on 23 February, 
stating that it did not propose to renew or extend its military 
agreements with the United Kingdom and the USA and that it 


supported the other Gk)vernments of the Arab world in the 
resistance to imperialism. Muntasser defined the aim of his 
Government as the tenmnation of the existing agreements with 
the United Kingdom and the USA and the fixing of a date for 
the evacuation of the bases in Lfbya. The Chamber of Deputies 
then passed a resolution calling for the achievement of this 
flim and providing that, if negotiations were unsuccessful, the 
Chamber would pass legislation to abrogate the treaties and 
dose the bases. 

The Anglo-Libyan treaty of 1953 was due to expire in 1973. 
Under the treaty, the United Kingdom maintained a Royal Air 
Force staging post near Tobruk, an Air Force detachment at 
Ldiis airport in Tripoli and Army District Headquarters at 
Tripoli a:^ Benghazi. The American-Libyan agreement of 1954 
was to expire in 1971. The larg^ American airbase outside the 
USA was situated near Tripoli. Under the treaties, Libya had 
received large amounts of financial, economic and military aid 
firom the USA and firom the United KingdouL Petroleum rev- 
enues had greatly reduced Lilian dependence on such aid. The 
United Ku^om withdrew the bulk of its forces in February 
and March 1966. 

At elections for the Libyan Parliament, held in October 1964, 
in which women voted for the first time, moderate candidates 
won most of the 103 seats. King Idris dissolved the Parliament, 
however, on 13 February 19^, because of complaints about 
irregularities in the election procedure. The Pi^e Minister 
resigned, to be succeeded by Hussain Maziq, Minister for For- 
eign Affisdrs. A new election for Parliament was held on 8 May 
1965, with over 200 candidates contesting the 91 seats and 16 
members bring returned unopposed. 

The outbreak of the six-day Arab-Lsraeli war in June 1967 
was followed by serious disturbances in Tripoli and Benghazi, in 
which port and oil workers and students, inflamed by Egyptian 
propaganda, played a prominent part. The Briti^ and US 
embassies were attacked and the Jewish minorities were sub- 
jected to violence and persecution whidi resulted in the emigra- 
tion of most of them to Italy, Malta and elsewhere. The Prime 
Minister, Hussain Maziq, proved unable to control the situation 
and was dismissed by the King on 28 June. Firm measures by 
his successor, Abd al-Qadir Badri, brought a return to order but 
the antagonisms which he aroused forc^ him, in turn, to resign 
in October. He was succeeded as Prime Minder on 28 Octob^ 
by the Minister of Justice, Abd al-Hamid Bakkoush. 

An immediate result of the June 1967 war was a decline of 
about 80% in the Ubyan output of crude petroleum, owing to 
the boycott of oil supplies firom Arab countries to the United 
Kingdom, the USA and the Federal Republic of Germany. There 
was a gr^ual return to full production in the months following 
the co^ct, however, and the ban on the export of petroleum 
was lifted in September. The closure of the Suez Canal brought 
about a consid^able increase in Libya’s petroleum exports and 
general prosperity, although the Libyan Government agreed to 
make annual aid payments totalling £30m. to the United Arab 
Republic (UAR) and Jordan to alleviate the consequences of the 
war. Libya’s petroleum output increased by about 50% in 1968 
and the country became, ato only seven and a half years, the 
second largest producer in the Arab world, with the great 
advantage, as a supplier to Europe, ofbeing on the more conveni- 
ent side of the Suez Canal. 

Bakkoush initiated a programme of progressive chai^, 
seeking to modernize Lfo^’s administration, reform the civil 
service and improve the educational system. He also sought to 
provide the armed forces with modem equipment, and, under 
a contract announced in 1968, the purchase fiiom a Briti^ 

firm of a surface-to-air mikile defence ^tem, costing £10Qm., 
was arranged. An agreement to buy British heavy aims followed, 
but in September 1968 Bakkoush was replaced as premier by 
Wards al-Qaddafi, since the pace of Bakkoush’s r^orms had 
apparently alienated some conservative elements. Both Cribi- 
nets epjoyed dose relationships with Western countries but 
played httle part in Arab politics. 

THE 1969 COUP 

On 1 September 1969 a nulitaiy coup was staged in Tripoli 
while the Emg was in Turkey for medical treatment Within a 
few days the new regime gained complete control cf the entire 
country. The coup was remarkable for the absence of opposition. 
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relatively few arrests, virtually no fitting and no deaths at all 
being reported. A Revolution Command Council (RCC) took 
power and proclaimed the libyan Arab Republic. The RCC 
initially remained anonymous but was soon revealed as a group 
of young army officers, tiie leader, Col Muammar al-Qaddafi, 
be^ only 27. The a^ King Idris refused to abdicate but 
accepted exile in Egypt when it became obvious that the revolu- 
tion had been completely accepted by his people. He remained 
there until his death, a^ 93, in May 1983. 

A provisional Constitution, announced in November, stated 
that supreme power would remain in the hands of the RCC, 
which appointed the Cabinet; there was no provision for a future 
general Section or national assembly, and the royal ban on 
political parties was to continue. A lai^y civilian Cabinet was 
appointed under dose military supervision. The Ministers of 
Defence and of the Interior were accused of organizing an 
abortive counter-revolution in December, and were tried and 
sentenced in 1970. In January Col Qaddad himself became 
Prime Minister and several of his colleagues also joined the Cab- 
inet 

The prindpal force underlying the regime’s policies was 
undoubtedly that of professed Arab nationalism. Internally, 
this led to the strict enforcement of the royal law requiring 
busiaesses operating in Libya to be controlled by Libyans— 
banks bdng particularly affected. The remaining Briti^ mili- 
tary establidunent in Libya, requested to leave as soon as 
possible, was finally removed in March 1970, and the much 
larger US presence at Wheelus Field was removed in June. 
Most of the European and American specialists (managers, 
teachers, technicians and doctors), were replaced by Ar^, 
mainly firom Egypt English translations disappear^ firom 
street signs, official stationery and publications, and most hoard- 
ings, the use of Arabic alone being permitted similarly, the 
Islamic prohibitions on alcoholic drinks and certain Western 
clothes were officially revived. In July 1970 the property of all 
Jews and Italians s&l living in Libya— some 25,000 people— 
was sequestered by the Government, and both communities 
were encouraged to leave without delay; some Jews were, how- 
ever, offered compe^tion in government bonds. In the same 
month the three main petroleum marketing companies— Shell, 
Esso and an ENl subsidiary— had their distribution facilities 
nationalized. 

Another anti-government pbt was reported to have been 
crushed in July 1970. In the autumn two ministers resigned 
and there were signs of a power struggle developing within the 
RCC. The internal dissension apparently increased in the first 
part of 1970 over the proposed f^eration with the UAR, Syria 
and Sud£^ and over Qaddafi’s promises of a constitution and 
political institutions, including an elected President. A step 
towards introducing these was the announcement in June 1971 
that an Arab Socialist Union (ASU) was to be created as the 
state’s sole party. 

FOREIGN POUCY AFTER THE COUP 

The new regime almost immediately received enthusiastic recog- 
nition firom the radical Arab countries and the USSR, and the 
rest of the world also granted recognition within a few days. As 
would be eii^ected firom the Arab nationalist inspiration behind 
the revolution, the monarchy’s dose ties with Western powers 
were abandoned in favour of dose relations with the Arab world 
and Egypt in particular; this friendship became the basis of a 
triple allknce announced late in 1969, Sudan being the third 
member. The alliance was intended to develop both politically— 
as a strong bulwark against Israel and the West— and economi- 
cally, in that the economies of the three countries complemented 
each other to a considerable extent However, when a federation 
agreement was signed in April 1971, it was l^yria which became 
Ihe third member. Libya silao adopt^ a militant position on the 
Palestine question, and this created some diplomatic problems 
regarding arms contracts, particularly with the United 
Kingdom. 

Althou^ in July 1970 the Libyan Government followed Egypt 
in accepting US proposals for a cease-fire ^th Israel, it con- 
tinued its militant statements on the Middle East problem. 
Qaddafi stated that a peaceful solution was impossible and 
^ected the UN Security Council resolution on which tiie US 
initiative was based. During the fi ghtiTig between Palestinian 
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guerrillas and the Jordanian army in September 1970, Libya 
redirected its finfinrifll aid tom the Jordan Government to the 
guerrillas and severed diplomatic relations with King Hussein’s 
government 

The coup appeared to have reoriented Libya away firom the 
Maghreb; in the summer of 1970 Libya withdrew from the 
Maghreb Permanent Considtative Committee. Relations witii 
Tunisia improved in the latter half of 1970, after initial concern 
in Tunis in 1969 at the radical leanii^ of the new regime, and 
Qaddafi headed a ddegation which visited Tunisia in February 
1971. Relations with Morocco were severed in July 1971, after 
the libyan (jovemment prematurely gave its support to an 
attempt to overthrow Ki^ Hassan, which failed within 24 
hours. 

There was little evidence of any closer relationship with the 
communist powers, although the People’s Republic of China 
was recogniW in June 1971 and the USSR was given due 
credit for its Middle East policies. However, communism was 
regarded in Libya as a foreign’ ideology, antipathetic to more 
"progressive’ Arab socialism (as in Sudan). Hence, in July 1971, 
Qaddafi was ready to help President Nimeri of Sudan to regain 
power after a coup, led by communists, had ousted him. A 
British-operated scheduled flight from London to Khartoum was 
forced down over Libya and two leaders of the Sudanese coup 
(one of whom, Col Babiker an-Nur, was travelling back to 
become Head of State), were taken from the plane and deported 
to Sudan, where they were promptly executed by the restored 
regime. 

PETROLEUM POWER 

In April 1971 the negotiations with the oil companies operating 
in Libya, which had begun soon after the 1^9 coup, finally 
ended in a new five-year agreement raising the total posted 
price for Libyan crude petroleum to US $3,447 per barrel. In 
tiie last stage of the n^tiations, conducted in Tripoli, the 
Libyan Government also represented the interests of the Al- 
gerian, Lraqi and Saudi AnSbian Governments. Threats of an 
embargo on the export of crude petroleum were used as a lever 
in the negotiations. 

In 10 years Libya’s position had changed firom one of penury 
and dependence to one of power, based entirely on the country’s 
ability to interrupt petroleum supplies. The pronouncements of 
QadcL^ were, therefore, by now of greater significance to the 
West. In July 1971 the Deputy Prime Minister, Msg. Abd as- 
Salam Jalloud, visited the Federal Republic of Germany, France 
and the United Kingdom: Federal Germany, which bought a 
particularly large proportion of its crude petroleum from llbya, 
needed to maintain good relations; France was anxious to db- 
cover the use to whi^ Libya would put the Mirage jet-engined 
fighter aircraft that were being supplied under the 1970 agree- 
ment; the same anxiety was revealed in the United Kingdom 
over the supply of armaments, but none of these countries could 
afford to alienate Libya. 

In December 1971, avowedly in retaliation for the United 
Kingdom’s frulure to prevent the Iranian occupation of the Tunb 
islands in the Gulf, Libya nationalized the assets of British 
Petroleum (BP). This hegSR the process of nationalizing the 
fore^ oil companies (described in more detail in the Economy 
section; see below). 

Relations with the United Kingdom became very strained in 
the winter of 1971-72, not only because of the nationalization 
of BP but also because of Libyan intervention in the dispute 
with Malta over the British bases there. Libya had, for some 
time, been actively fostering relations with Mdta, and talks on 
possible Libyan aid to Malta were held in August 1971. In 
January 1972 the British naval training mission was ordered 
to leave Libya, and in February the 19M agreement with the 
USA was abrogated. 

Libya’s attitude towards the USSR had remained cool, and 
the Government was violently opposed to the Iraqi-Soviet treaty, 
signed in April 1972. Neverthdess, in February 1972, Mig*. 
J^oud visits Moscow and in March an agreement on petro- 
leum co-operation was signed. 

In domestic affairs, Qaddafi continued his attempts to run 
the legislature and the Government entirely in accordbuice with 
Islamic principles. At the end of March 1972 the ASU held its 
first national congress. At subsequent sessions, the ASU adopted 
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resolutions to clarify its position and policies, and to abolish 
censorship of the press, while, at the same time, maintaining 
financial control of newspapers. 

In July 1972 disagreement within the RCC led to Qaddafi’s 
replacement as Prme Minister by Msg. Jalloud, who formed a 
new Cabinet in which all but two of the ministers were civilians. 

ARAB UNITY 

A recurrent feature of Qaddafi’s foreign policy has been the 
announcement of propos^ for the union of Libya with nei^- 
bouring states, and the subsequent collapse of su(^ planned 
mergers. The Tripoli Charter of December 1969, establishing a 
revolutionary alliance of Libya, Egypt (then the UAR) and 
Sudan, was followed by gradual moves towards federation and 
the adhesion of Syria. Sudan withdrew, but in September 1971 
referenda in Libya, Egypt and Syria approved the constitution 
of the Federation of Arab Republics, wMch officially into 
existence on 1 January 1972, but which had few practical 
consequences. 

The Federation was not Qaddafi’s only attempt to e]q)ort his 
ideals by means of merger. At the time of Iota’s dispute with 
the United Kingdom over the use of bases, in 1971, he proposed 
a union of Malta with Libya, but was rebuffed. In Dec^ber 
1972, in a speech in Tunis, he proposed the union of Libya and 
Tunisia, much to the surprise of his audience, not least President 
Bourguiba, who immediately rejected the idea, making some 
pointed remarks about Qaddafi’s inexperience. 

A merger of Libya and Egypt was agreed in principle in 
August 1972 but, as the date of implementation approadied, 
certain difficulties became apparent. Qaddafi, who had recently 
launched his "Cultural Revolution’ of April 1973, was seen as a 
reaction^ Muslim puritan in Egypt, and he was openly critical 
of Egyptian moral l^ty. Egyptian suspicion of Libyan revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm, notwithstanding, the union came into ^ect 
on 1 September 1973, with the establishment, in theory, of 
unified political leader^p and economic policy and a constitu- 
ent assembly. The union soon fell apart, wredUd by Qaddafi’s 
opposition to Egypt’s conduct of the October 1973 Aira^Israeli 
war. 

President Qaddafi’s attitude towards the Palestine problem 
had long been a source of discord between Libya and other Arab 
states. He gave financial support to the Palestinian guerrillas, 
and a nuinber of Libyan volunteers were sent to assist them, 
Qaddafi’s objective being the complete destruction of Israel He 
was extremely critical of what he saw as the lack of total 
commitment to the Palestinian cause on the part of Egypt and 
Syria, and frequently expressed the opinion that the Arab states 
could not, and did not deserve to, defeat Israel. He accused 
Egypt and Syria of being more interested in the recov^ of 
territory lost in the 1967 war than in aiding the Palestinian 
resistance movement, which was being "destroyed by the Arabs 
in co-operation with Israel’. Qaddafi was not informed of the 
Egyptian and Syrian plan to attack Israel in October 1973, was 
strongly critical of their battle plan, and refused to attend the 
Algiers meeting of Arab Heads of State after the war, declaring 
that it would offiy ratify Arab capitulation. Libya was neverthe- 
less an enthusiastic proponent of the use of the Arab petroleum 
embaigo against countries which were considered to be pro- 
Israel. During the war, Libya’s participation had been limited 
to the supply of arms and equipment, and its conclusion seemed 
only to complete Qaddafi’s disillusionment concerning the union 
with Egypt. 

Presidents Qaddafi and Habib Bourguiba announced the 
union of Libya and Tunisia on 12 January 1974, following two 
days of talks. A referendum to approve the decision was to be 
held on 18 January, but was almost immediately postponed. 
The decision had been taken in the absence of the Tunisian 
Prime Miruster, Hedi Nouira. When he returned to Tunisia, the 
pro-merger Minister of Foreign Afrairs was dismissed, and 
Tunisia’s attitude changed, to support the indefinite deferment 
of the union. Qaddafi’s impetuous action aimed to produce a 
unified state, but Tunisia now treated the agreement as merely 
a declaration of principle, without any practical effect. 

Qaddafi’s enthusiasm for Arab unity continued unabated, but 
the failure of political mergers led him to propound a new 
course. His speeches attacked the Arab leaders who blocked 
unity and fsdled to liberate’ Palestine, and he spoke of Libyan 


aid for revolution and the achievement of Arab union by popular 
pressure on the Governments of Tunisia, Egypt, Algeria and 
Morocco. Libya had, for some time, been providing money, 
arms and training for subversive or liberation’ organizations 
operating in Ireland, Eritrea, the Philippines, Rhodesia, Portu- 
guese Guinea, Morocco and Chad, as well as providing aid for 
sympathetic countries such as Pakistan, Uganda, Zambia, Togo 
and, after May 1973, Chad. Now it appeared that Libya wm 
supporting subversion in Egypt and Sudan. Attempted coups in 
Egypt in April and Sudan in May 1974 were believed to have 
had Libyan support, and relations between Libya and other Arab 
states b^ame increasin^y hostile. Qaddafi’s f^ed mergers and 
his interference in the internal affisdrs of other countries were 
believed to have been msgor factors in his withdrawal from an 
active political role in Api^ 1974, when it was seen that he had 
failed in Ms policy of exporting the ideals of the Libyan "Cultural 
Revolution*. 

THE "CULTURAL REVOLUTION* 

President Qaddafi’s somewhat idiosyncratic political and social 
philosophy first obtained full expr^on in a speech in April 
1973, when he called for the immediate laundiing of a "cultural 
revolution to destroy imported ideologies, whether they are 
eastern or western’ and for the construction of a sodely based 
on the tenets of tiie Koran. The form which this revolution was 
to take was laid down in a five-point programme: "people’s 
committees’ would be set up to carry out the revolution, the 
"politically sick’ would be purged, the revolutionary masses 
would be armed, a campaign would begin against bureaucracy 
and administrative abuses, and imported l^oks which propa- 
gated communism, atheism or capitalism would be burned. The 
people’s committees set about their task of supervisi^ all 
aspects of social and economic life, criticizing and dismissing 
officials and business executives who failed to &ow the required 
revolutionary fervour, and destroying offensive books and maga- 
zines. 

In May 1973 Qaddafi presented his "third international 
theory*, which was "an alternative to capitalist materialism and 
communist atheism*. In effect, it appeared to be an appeal for 
a return to Islamic fundamentalism (an appeal which was 
subsequently echoed in other Middle Eastern countries), to- 
gether with a rather confused combination of socialism and 
respect for private property , and much talk of tolerance and the 
ri^ts of oppressed nation^ties. While the "Cultural Revolution’ 
proceeded apace in Libya, Qaddafi seemed more concerned 
with foreign policy and his new-found role as a revolutionary 
philosopher, who had proposed a universally applicable theory 
which would replace existing ideologies. Qadd^ concentrated 
on the formulation and propagation of his theory, and on his 
erratic, unsuccessful attempts to export the Libyan revolution 
by merger or by subversion, while the mundane details of 
administration were increasingly referred to Mcj. Jalloud, the 
Prime Minister. 

The return to the teachings of the Koran and the rejection of 
external infiuences took several forms, some of them petty, sudi 
as the insistence upon the use of Arabic in foreigners’ passports, 
and some macabre, as in the revival of such features of Koranic 
law as the dismembering of thieves’ hands. The theory was also 
invoked in the disputes with foreign oil companies in 1973 
(dealt with in detail in the Economy section), presented as an 
expression of Libyan independence. 

On 5 April 1974 it was announced that Qaddafi, while 
remaining Head of State and Commander-in-Chief, had been 
relieved of political, administrative and ceremonial duties, and 
was to devote himself to ideological and mass organization work. 
It appeared that, will^ly or ^erwise, Qaddafi had effectively 
been replaced by Prime Minister Jalloud. After a five-month 
withdrawal from active direction of the Govenunent, Qaddafi 
re-emerged in tiie autumn of 1974 and it soon became apparent 
that he was more firmly in command than ever. 

THE CREATION OF THE SOCIALIST PEOPLE’S 
LIBYAN ARAB JAMAHIRIYA 

President Qaddafi’s theories had, since 1973 (when he presented 
his third international theory), demonstrated a strong desire to 
foster "people’s assemblies’ at all levels of Libyan life. Under a 
decree promulgated by the ruling RCC in November 1975, 
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provision was made for the creation of a dlS-member general 
national congress of the Arab Socialist Union (ASU), the coun- 
try’s only permitted political party. The congress, which held 
its first session in January 1976, comprised members of the 
RGC, leaders of ezisti^ ‘people’s congresses’ and ‘popular com- 
mittees’, and trade unions and professional organizations. Sub- 
sequently the General National Congress of the ASU became the 
Gcmeral People’s Congress (GPC), which first met in November 

1976. QaddM announced plans for radical constitutional 
changes and these were endorsed by the GPC in March 1977. 
The ofi&cial name of the county was changed to The Socialist 
People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya, and power was vested in the 
people throu^ the GPC and t^ groups represented in it. The 
RCC disappeared and a General Secretariat of the GPC, with 
Qaddafi as ^cretaiy-General, was established. The Council of 
Ministers was replaced by the General People’s Committee, 
with 26 members, each a secretary of a department. People’s 
committees were set up at local levd, ostensibly to ipve citizens 
control over their own affairs. In reality, their creation enabled 
Qaddafi to dispose of governors, ministers and local officials, 
some of whom were beginning to resist his more radical reforms. 
In March 1979 Qaddafi resigned from the post of Secretary- 
General of the General Secratariat of the GPC, so that he 
could devote more time to ‘revolutionary work’. The General 
Secretariat was reorganized, as was the General People’s Com- 
mittee, which was r^uced to 21 members. 

In late 1979 Qaddafi urged Libyans living abroad to take over 
Libyan embassies; diplomats were ousted and ‘people’s bureaux’ 
established in most Western countries. At the fifth meeting of 
the GPC, in January 1980, several government ministers were 
dismissed notably the experienced Petroleum Secretary, ‘Izz 
ad-Din Mabrouk, who was accused of inefficiency in national- 
izing ^e petroleum industry. The sixth meeting of the GPC, 
in January 1981, reshuffled several ministerial appointments, 
discussed the 1981-85 economic plan, and made fiirther propo- 
sals for transforming Libyan society along the lines described 
in Qaddafi’s ‘Green Book’ (pubHshed in three volumes over the 
period 1976-79). The Ministry of Forei^ Affairs was abolished 
and replaced by a Bureau of Foreign liaison. 

QADDAFFS EXTEBNAL INVOLVEMENTS 

Relations with Egypt deteriorated after Qaddafi boycotted the 
Rabat summit meeting of Arab Heads of State in October 
1974. Qaddafi was unhappy about the decision to recognize the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), under Yasser Arafat, 
as the sole legitimate representative of the Palestinians. He 
subsequently demonstrate support for the ‘rejectionist fix)nt’— 
the wing of the Palestinian guerrilla movement which rejected 
the concept of a possible setSement of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
under terms which could be acceptable to Arafat, Jordan and 
Egypt. 

The war of words with E^t continued in 1975, with articles 
in the Libyan press containing bitter personal attacks on Presi- 
dent Sadat and with the Egyptian press accusing Qaddafi of 
preparing to mount an invasion of Egypt. A delegation firom the 
National Assembly of the Federation of Arab Republics, which 
visited Tripoli and Cairo in May, was able to bring about 
a temporary reconciliation but, at the end of May, ralations 
deteriorated again after reports that Libya was to allow the 
establishment of Soviet nuHtaiy bases on its territory in return 
for huge supplies of Soviet weapons. It later appeared that the 
arms deal did not include the establishment of Soviet military 
bases in Libya, and was, in fact, smaller than at first reported. 
Libya, in turn, condemned Egypt for signing the second interim 
disengagement agreement between Egypt and Israel in Sep- 
tember 1975. Relations with Egypt did not improve in 1976 or 

1977, and in July 1977 for a while, frontier clashes had the 
appearance of open war. 

Relations with Egypt were not improved when, in November 
1977, President Sadat of Egypt launched his peace initiative by 
visil^ Israel. Qaddafi condemned Sadat’s move and was a 
leaffing instigator of the Tripoli summit of ‘rejectionisf states 
which formed a ‘front of steadfastness and confrontation’ agaiost 
Israel in December 1977. Qaddafi remained strongly opposed 
to Sadat’s peace initiative throu^out 1978 and Mowing the 
signing of the Egyptian-lsraeli treaty in Mardh 1979, Qaddafi 
withdrew firom the Bagdad summit meeting of Arab states on 
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the grounds that the sanctions which were being contemplate( 
against Egypt were insufficiently far-reaching. 

In early 1980 a serious rift developed between Qaddafi an( 
Arafiat, leader of the PLO, who was accused of having abandonee 
the armed struggle in favour of a strategy of diplomacy ane 
moderation. In January relations were formally broken with al 
Fatah, the largest component organization of the PLO, and a] 
aid was suspended, although Libya continued to support othe 
wings of the movement The Libyan authorities began t 
organize Palestinians in the country into ‘people’s congresses 
to pursue war against Israel independently, and by May abou 
27 such groups were reported to ^ve been set up. However, \ 
summit meeting of the ‘steadfastness firont’ in Tripoli in Apii 
seemed to restore a measure of solidarity, and the PIO represen 
tative returned to Tripoli in May. 

Relations with the USA were erratic throughout 1979 an 
the first half of 1980. In early 1979 Qaddafi threatened to cu 
off petroleum exports unless US President Jimmy Carter lif^ 
a ban on sales to Libya of agricultural and electronic equipmen 
and transport aircrafr. The sacking of the US embasi^ in 'IMpoI 
by mobs protesting at the presence in the USA of the ^e 
Shah of Iran, led to the withdrawal of the US ambassador i 
December 1979. In May 1980 Qaddafi announced that he wa 
exacting compensation to the v^ue of thousands of millions c 
dollars fix)m the USA, the United Kingdom and Italy for damag 
which had been sustained by Libya during the North Afiica 
campaigns of the Second World War. These countries wer 
threatened with a petroleum embargo and the withdrawal c 
Libyan assets firom their banking systems if the demands wer 
not met. In mid-1979 Libyan petroleum accounted for an est 
mated 600,000 of the 8m. barrels per day (b/d) which were bein 
imported by the USA 

Although Qaddafi strenuously denied Libyan involvement, 
guerrilla raid on the Tunisian mining town of Gafsa in earl 
1980, with the presumed intent to incite a popular rebellioi 
was attributed to Libya. France sent military aid to support 1h 
Tunisian Government against the potential Libyan thraat, an 
in February the French embassy in Tripoli and consulate i 
Benghazi were burned as a demonstration of Libya’s anger i 
this action. The incident prompted Qaddafi to pledge public) 
his determination to counter F^nch intervention in Afiica b 
any means. In February 1982, however, relations between Liby 
and Tunisia improved when Qaddafi visited Tunisia and a ct 
operation agreement between the two countries was signed. 

In March and April 1979 a Libyan military presence i 
Uganda was unable to prevent the overthrow of Idi Amh 
and heavy losses were incurred. Morocco severed diplomat 
relations in April 1980, following the decision by Libya 1 
recogx^ the independence of the Western Sahara. 

During the early months of 1981 there was a build-up i 
Soviet and East European military advisers in Libya, and i 
March 1983 it was announced that Qaddafi was to sign a treai 
of fidendship and co-operation with the USSR. The treaty m 
not es^ected, however, to contain military clauses which wou] 
commit the USSR to supportmg Libya in the event of armc 
clashes. This increasing interest in the USSR closely parallels 
worsening relations with the USA The US embassy in Tripe 
was cloB^ in May 1981 and relations deteriorated further : 
Augimt, when US aircraft shot down two Libyan aircraft whi( 
had intercepted them over the Gulf of Sirte (Surt), claimed I 
Libya as its territorial waters. In Novemb^ 1981 Preside] 
Roxiald Reagan alleged that a Libyan ‘hit-squad’ had been sei 
to assassinate him. 

In Febru^ 1983 relations with the USA deteriorated furth 
with the discovery of an alleged Libyan coup plot against tl 
Sudanese Government. US naval vessels moved into libyt 
waters and four US surveillance aircraft were spotted ov 
the libyan^Sudanese border. The US Administration, howevc 
denied that these events were anything more than routu 
milit^ movements, and said that US troops were mere 
training Egyptian forces. 

LIBYA’S INVOLVEMENT IN CHAD: 1976-88 

For many years Libya had been supporting the Front de lib4r 
tion nationale du Tchad (FROLINAT) in its rebellion again 
the Chad Government. In 1973 Libya occupied the Aozou stri 
a region of 114,000 sq km (reputed to contain valuable deposi 
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of minerals) in the north of Chad, basing its action on an 
unrated treaty of 1936, whereby Italy and France altered the 
frontiers between their two colonies and, according to Libya, 
sovereignly over the strip passed to Italy and subsequently to 
Libya, when it achieved independence in 1951. Chad raised this 
grievance at the OAU conference in Gabon in July 1977, and 
an ad hoc committee of reconciliation was established to regfulate 
affairs in the disputed area, but Libya consistentlv refused to 
attend its sessions. In March 1978 the FROLINAT*' rebels were 
achieving such success against the Chad army that Gen. Fdlix 
Malloum (the President of Chad) was forced to appeal to Libya 
to arrest the progress of the rebels. A cease-fire was airanged 
at recondlial^n meetings, held in the Libyan towns of Sebha 
and Be nghazi , at the end of March. Sporadic fi ghting continued, 
however, amid allegations that certain factions of FROLINAT 
were stiU receiving substantial Libyan support. 

A series of military reverses resulted in the downfall of the 
Malloum Grovemment in March 1979 and, following an initiative 
by Nigeria, a cease-fire was signed at Kano by the four opposing 
Chadian factions. With the prospect of a share in the government 
of Chad at last, the mainstream of FROLINAT and, earlier, 
certain splinter groups withdrew their support from Libya over 
its annexation of the Aozou strip. Althou^ a signatory of &e 
Kano agreement, Libya engaged in a series of retaliatory attacks 
deep inside the northern bo^er in mid-April. La June a 2,500- 
strong Libyan army invaded northern Chad and was driven 
back after several days’ fierce fi ghting by FROLINAT forces. 
Chad’s new coalition Government, form^ in late April, was 
dominated by former FROLINAT insurgents and excluded the 
extreme factions from the south The secessionist movement 
which subsequently appeared in the sou& was soon known to 
be receiving consider^le support from Libya, while Libyan 
military aid continued to be received by certain guerrilla groups 
in the north. Dissent by the south and external pressure led to 
the disintegration of the coalition Government, but a second 
attempt to implement a ^Government of National Unity’ found- 
ered as, parallel to the north-south conflict, the inter-MusHm 
conflict intensified between President (xoukouni Oueddei and 
the Minister of Defence, Hissbne Habrd. By March 1980 the 
Chad capital, NBjamena, was the site of a pitched battle 
between Hab^’s forces and the armies of the Prudent and his 
allies. In May Libya responded to an appeal fix>m President 
Goukouni (some of whose Muslim rivals had received Libyan 
backing a year earlier) for reinforcements to help in stemming 
the rapid advance of l^brd’s forces in the capital. 

During the latter half of 1980 an increasing number of Libyan 
troops were engaged in Chad, eventually helping President 
Goukouni to overcome the forces of Hiss^e Hab^ in December, 
hi January 1981 it was announced that Libya and Chad had 
resolved to work for 'complete unity’. This could have been 
interpreted either as an agreed merger or as an occupation 
which was imposed on Cl^ by Libya. Some Libyan units 
withdrew from Chad in May 1981, but others remain^ because 
of a supposed threat from Sudan, which distrusted Qaddafi’s 
African intentions. Some observers considered that Qaddafi had 
plans for the creation of a vast 'Saharan Republic’, comprising 
Libya, Niger, Chad, Algeria, Tunisia and Mauritania, but, if so, 
this plan received a set-ba<h in October 1981, when President 
Gkiukouni of Chad requested the removal of some 10,000 Libyan 
troops from his country. They were subsequent replaced by 
an OAU peace-keeping force, dthou^ Libya maintained troops 
in the Aozou strip. Despite Libyan support, Goukouni was 
unable to keep control of Cha^ and the capital, NTjamena, 
was captured by Babrd’s forces in June 1982. 

Qaddafi persistently denied the char:^ of interfering in Chad’s 
internal a ffa irs, but in June 1983 Libyan aircraft supported 
troops of ex-President (joukouni Oueddei in capturing the city 
of Faya-Largeau, in northern Chad, firom Chadian government 
forces. Government troops repossessed the town at the end of 
July but, after prolonged bombing by Libyan aircraft, it again 
fell to the rebel forces in August France responded to a request 
for aid from President Habre by deploying 3,000 troops in Chad 
firom August, ostensibly in the role of militazy instructors, 
flI thn ngTi they orders to retaliate if fired upon. A defensive 
line across Chad at latitude 15® N, secured by F^ch troops, 
caused a military stalemate, and serious fightii^ did not resume 
until after the collapse of peace negotiations in January 1984, 


when French troops extended the defensive line 100 km 
northwards to latitude 16® N. By April 1984 Libya wfius reported 
to have annexed the northem desert area of Chad and to have 
6,000-7,000 troops in the region. The French force re ma ined to 
the south, in the hope of a political solution. Lib 3 m, having 
made the Aozou strip secure, seemed to have achiev^ its 
objective and to have abandoned all pretence of simply 
supporting the rebels. In May Qaddafi offered to withdraw 
Libyan troops from Chad if France would, in turn, withdraw its 
forces. In l^ptmnber, without consulting the Government of 
Chad, France and Libya reached an agreement providing for 
the evacuation of both countries’ forces. In November it was 
reported that the joint withdrawal had been completed, although 
US and Chadian intelligence rei^rts maintained ihat some 
4,00(1-5,000 Libyan troops remaned in northem Chad. In 
December 1984 President Frangois Mitterrand of France 
dedined to intervene to remove Libyan forces frrom Chad by 
force, except in the event of their moving south of latitude 16® N. 

Libyan forces alleg^y supported Goukouni’s rebel army, 
when it ended a lull in the dvil war in Febru^ 1986, by 
launching an offensive southwards, across latitude 16® N. 
France sent a small ‘deterrenf force to support President Habr4, 
and French filter-bombers attadsed ihs Libyan-built rebel 
airfield at Oua£ Doum. In October Libya transferred its support 
frrom the Chadian rebels who were led by Goukouni to those led 
by Acheikh Ibn Oumar, the leader of the Conseil democratique 
r4volutionnaire (CDR), one of the factions in the loose coalition 
of Chadian opposition groups. The latter replaced Goukouni as 
the leader of the opposition coalition in November. Goukouni 
had been pursuing a conciliatory policy towards President 
Habrd, and at the end of October he was reportedly wounded 
while resisting arrest in Tripoli. Goukouni’s Forces aimdes 
populaires (FAJP) declared allegiance to Habr4’s Government, 
in opposition to the Libyan presence in Chad. The FAP lost 
control of Ihe oasis town of ^uar, in north-western Chad, in 
December, but recaptured it in early 1987, with the assistance 
of government troops, who had earlier occupied the Libyan 
garrison town of Fa&, near latitude 16®N. At the end of March 
Libyan forces abandoned their last important base in Chad, at 
Faya-Largeau (after it had been rendered indefensible by the 
government troops’ capture of the airbase at Ouadi Doum, 
150 km to the north-west), and retreated towards Aozou. An 
estimated 4,000 Libyan soldiers were killed between January 
and the end of March, and Lilwa was forced to abandon Soviet- 
made aircraft, valued at US $500m., at Ouadi Doum. Libyan 
troops in Chad (whose involvement in the fighting Col Qaddafi 
publicly continued to deny) were supported by the Islamic Pan- 
African Legion, a force consisting of mercenaries and volunteers 
friom many African countries, which was formed in Libya. 

President Habra’s forces advanced into the Aozou strip and 
captured the town of Aozou in a new offensive on 8 August 
1987. France, which maintained a force of 2,400 troops to the 
south of latitude 16® N, refused to provide protective i^ter 
aircraft, or to deploy troops north of that latitude, in support of 
the Chadian Grovemment offensive, which it had counseled 
against. Libya responded to the loss of Aozou by bombing towns 
in northem Chad. Libyan counter-attacks on Aozou on 14 and 
20 August were both repulsed, but on 28 August Libyan forces 
recaptured the town, and advanced on Ounianga-l^bir, 100 
km south of the disputed strip. Chadian forces respond^ by 
captur^ and destroying an airbase at Maaten as-Sarra, 100 
km inside Libya ( claimed to be a base for Libyan raids on Chad), 
on 6 September. France criticized the Chadian incursion into 
Libya, reiterating its opinion that the question of sovereignty 
over &e Aozou strip ^ould be determined by intemationd 
arbitration. On 11 September Chad and Libya agreed to observe 
a cease-fire proposed by the OAU. Later in the month C(fi 
Qaddafi refused to attend a session in Lusaka, Zambia, of ^e 
six-nation ad hoc committee established by the OAU to consider 
the conflict in Chad. However, President Habrd was present, 
and Libya was represented by the Secretary for Foreign Liaison, 
Jadallah Azouz at-Tah. 

In November 1987 the UN General Assembly refused to 
debate the Aozou issue, concluding that its resolution was 
the responsibility of the OAU. The OAU ad hoc committee 
accordingly proposed a summit meeting of the Libyan and 
(3hadian Heads of State, whidh, after several postponements. 
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was finally scheduled for 24 May 1988. However, on the eve of 
the summit, it was announced that Col Qaddafi would not be 
attending, in protest at Chad’s treatment of prisoners of war. 
Qaddafi had continued to state his terms for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the dii^ute as: the recognition of Libyan sovereignty 
over the Aozou strip; the withdrawal of foreign troops’ from 
Chad; the conclusion of an armistice between ]^esident Habr4 
and the opposition forces led by Goukouni; and the release of 
prisoners of war. On 25 May, however, in a speech delivered in 
Tripoli to celebrate the 25^ anniversary of the foundation of 
file OAIJ, Col Qaddafi announced his willingness to recognize 
the Government of Hiss^ne Habr4. He also invited Habrd and 
Goukouni to hold recondliation talks in Libya and offered to 
provide financial aid for the reconstruction of bombed towns in 
northern Chad. In Jime Habrd said that he was ready to re- 
establish diplomatic relations with Libya, which had sev- 
ered in 1982. The Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Libya and 
Chad held further talks in Gabon in July but, apart from 
reaching agreement, in principle, on the restoration of diplo- 
matic links, no progress was made on the crucial issues of 
sovereignly over &e Aozou strip, the return of Libyan prisoners 
of war and the future security of common borders. 

On 3 October 1988 Libya and Chad announced the resumption 
of diplomatic relations and an undertaking to settle their differ- 
ences by pe^ful means and to co-operate with the OAU com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. 

SETTLEMENT OF CHAD CONFLICT 

On 31 August 1989 a peace accord was signed in Algiers by the 
Libyan Secretary for Foreign Liaison, Jadallah Azouz at-Tali, 
and Chad’s Muiister of Foreign Affairs, Acheikh Ibn Oumar, 
envisaging an end to fighting over the disputed Aozou strip. 
The agreement, condud^ wifii the help of Algerian mediation, 
envisaged that the parties would attempt to resolve their dispute 
throui^ a political settlement within one year. It further pro- 
vided for the withdrawal of all forces from the disputed region, 
which was to be placed under the administration of a group of 
Afiican observers, pending a settlement. All hostilities were to 
cease, and all prisoners being detained by both sides were to 
be released. 

In October 1989 Chad claimed that its forces had killed 600 
members of the Libyan-backed Islamic Pan-African Legion near 
its border with Sudan. Libya denied Chadian daims that it 
was involved in the activities of the Legion, including border 
violations contrary to the peace accord signed in A^ers. In 
November a joint commission, composed of delegations from 
Chad and Libya, held its first meeting to consider the provisions 
of the Algiers agreement. 

In Ma^ 1990 Chad claimed that a further violation of its 
borders by mercenaries belonging to the Islamic Pan-African 
Legion had taken place with the support of the Sudanese Gov- 
ernment, which was alleged to have allowed its territory to be 
used to launch the incursion. In April the Chadian Government 
claimed to have intercepted and destroyed forces belonging 
to the l^on within Chadian territory, and accused Libya of 
remfordng its military presence in the Aozou strip with Pales- 
tinian mercenaries. Libya again denied any involvement in file 
activities of the Legion. Following a meeting in August in the 
Moroccan capital, Rabat, between Col Qaddafi and Ptesident 
Habr4, the Chadian Minister of Foreign ^airs announced that 
the dispute over the Aozou strip would be referred to the 
International Court of Justice (ICW in The Hague, file Nether- 
lands, and that both countries wnuld continue to seek a political 
setfiement to the conflict 

In December 1990 the Government of President Habr4 was 
overthrown, following a three-we^ campaign by the rebel Mou- 
vement patriotique du salut (MPS), 1^ by Col Idriss Deby. 
Deby, who prodaimed hiniself President, h^ used Sudan as a 
base for his activities and had been supplied with weapons and 
other equipment by Libya. He received immediate congratula- 
tions from Col Qaddafi, who welcomed the new regime’s decision 
to repatriate 2,000 Libyan prisoners of war, detained in Chad 
sii^ the end of the 1986-87 war. However, some 700 Libyan 
prisoners of war who opposed Qaddafi and who had report^y 
been training at a camp near Lake Chad that was operated by 
the US Government’s Central InteUigence Agency (CIA), were 
evacuated by the USA, arousing protests from TripolL Despite 
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President Deby’s denialfl of involvement, the incident resulted 
in a sharp decline in relations between Chad and Libya. In May 
1991 the USA was reported to have offered asylum to some 350 
of the former Libyan soldiers. 

QADDAFFS ATTEMPTS TO QUELL OPPOSITION AT 
HOME AND ABROAD 

In February 1980 the third meeting of the revolutionary commit- 
tees, bodies dominated by students and young male adults, 
which are responsible for ensuring the progress of the revolution 
at popular level (and which, effectively, impose Qaddafi’s will 
on the popular, or people’s committees), called for the ^physical 
liquidation’ of opponents of the revolution who were living 
abroad and of ‘elements obstructing change’ inside Libya. An 
extensive anti-corruption campaign was launched in the same 
month, ostensibly to eradicate ‘economic’ crime. Between Feb- 
ruary and April more than 2,000 people were arrested, mainly 
on charges of bribery, to be tried by members of the revolutionary 
committees. However, the arrests of several senior military 
officers introduced political overtones. In April Qaddafi issued 
an ultimatum to Libyan exiles abroad to return to Libya by 10 
June, beyond whidi date he could not undertake to protect 
them firom the revenge of the revolutionary committees. Since 
February 1980 several Libyans who were known to be hostile 
to the regime have been killed in Western countries. 

Of the two new ministerial posts created at the ninth meeting 
of the GPC in February 1984, one was that of Secreta^ for 
External Security (the other bei^ Secreta^ of Universities), 
to which Col Younis Bilqassim Ali was appointed. Although the 
functions of the post were not officially described, its creation 
appeared to formalize the activities of the Libyan Government 
to protect its representatives abroad and to silence opponents 
of file regime inside Libya and elsewhere, which had already 
bemi pursued for some time. An office, attached to the Bureau 
of Foreign Liaison, to combat international terrorism was also 
establMied in early 1984. The chief of the people’s bureau in 
Rome had been assassinated in January, and generally the 
Libyan authorities seemed sensitive to the growth of opposition 
groups abroad. The National Front for the Salvation of lilya 
(NFSL), which came to the fore in 1984, had been formed in 
1981 and was based in Sudan under the leadership of 
Muhammad Yousuf Mugharief, a former Libyan ambassador to 
India, but it was only one of several such groups opposed to 
Qaddafi, which he accused foreign governments of nurtiiring. 

Early in March 1984, following a repetition of the official 
exhortation to Libyans, ^t made in 1980, to liquidate enemies 
of the revolution, seven bombs exploded in the United Kingdom, 
in Manchester and London. It was believed that these attacks 
were aimed at Libyan dissidents whom Qaddafi had recently 
accused the United Kingdom of harbouring. Then, on 17 April, 
during a demonstration outside the Libyan people’s bureau in 
London by Libyans opposed to Qaddafi’s regime, a policewoman 
was killed and 11 people were injured by ^ots ^d firom inside 
the Bureau. A 10-^y siege of the Bureau ensued, during which 
the United Kingdom broke off diplomatic relations with Libya 
and ordered its diplomats to leave the country— which they (fid 
on 27 April. Revolutionary students had taken over the Bureau 
in February with the tadt approval of the Libyan Government 
Qaddafi d^ed responsibility for the murder of the policewoman 
but, after the United Kingdom broke off (fiplomatic relations, 
he was understood to have ordered so-called ‘hit-squads’ to 
suspend their activities in Europe for fear of economic or other 
sanctions. In mid-1999, however, Qaddafi accepted lil^a’s 
‘general responsibility’ for the policewoman’s death, and 
expressed ‘d^p regrelf for the inddent (see below). 

Inside Libya, Qaddafi’s opponents had been active during 
1984. In Mai^ an explosion at an ammunition dump in al- 
Abyar had killed or wounded several hundred Libyan soldiers, 
but the most serious inddent took place on 17 May, when as 
many as 20 commandos belong^ to the NFSL attacdced Qad- 
dafi’s residence in a heavily fortified barracks in the suburbs of 
Tripoli. According to the Front, 15 of the commandos were killed 
but heavy casualties were inflicted on Libyan soldiers. 

The actions of Qaddafi’s opponents were file signal for a wnve 
of arrests of suspected dissidents in the first hsdf of 1984, and 
several students were hanged. 
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QADDAFTS CONFUSED FOBEIGN POLICY 

With visits to Jordan, the Yemen Arab Republic, Saudi Arabia, 
Algeria and Morocco duri^ the second half of 1983, Qaddafi 
seemed intent on ending Libya’s diplomatic isolation, but there 
was no compromise in his support for Goukouni Oueddei in 
Chad and for the Polisario Front in the Western Sahara, issues 
on which he had i^ominiously Med to win backing at the 0 AU 
summit meeting in June. Libya, with Syria and the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen, again found itself in a minority 
by dissenting from the decision of the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference (OIC), taken in January 1984, to readmit 
Egypt to membership. Qaddafi. was also open in support of 
the revolt against Yasser Arafat’s leadership of the Palestine 
National Liberation Movement (Fatah), and of Iran in the 
Iran^Iraq War. Iraq severed diplomatic relations with Libya 
in June 1985, alter Qaddafi had signed a ‘strategic alliance’ 
with Iran. 

After the attack on his Tripoli headquarters in May 1984, 
Qaddafi accused Tunisia of be^ involv^ with Sudan and the 
United Kingdom in the incident Libyan agents had previously 
sabotaged an oil pipeline from Algeria to Tunisia. Tunisia 
withdrew its ambassador to Tripoli for a time before relations 
were restored. In May 1984, in common with other Arab coun- 
tries, Libya ‘froze’ diplomatic relations with Liberia and Zaire 
(now the Democratic Republic of the Congo) after they had 
restored their relations with Jsrsjeii. Libya’s support of the Fatah 
rebels and the secessionist movement in southern Sudan put it 
at variance with Jordan and Egypt, the leaders of an emergent 
moderate Arab tendency. The sackiog of the Jordanian embassy 
in Tripoli in February caused Jordan to break off diplomatic 
relations with Libya. 

On 13 August 1984 Libya and Morocco unexpectedly signed 
a treaty of union in Oujda (Morocco). The proposed ‘Arab-Afirican 
Federation’ was unanimously approved by the Lilian GPC on 
31 August and endorsed by an overwhelining mojority in a 
Moroccan referendum on the same day. From the outsk, the 
incongruous partnership of King Hassan’s moderate, pro- 
Westem Morocco and Col Qaddafi’s maverick libya had an air 
of impermanence, particularly in the lig^t of previous and, on 
the surface, more likely ‘unions’ of Arab states which had proved 
abortive. The union, which Qaddafi envisaged as the first step 
towards the creation of a politically united C^at Arab Maghreb, 
or Greater Maghreb, soon demonstrated the weakness of its 
foundations. The firet meeting of the joint parliamentaiy 
assembly of Libya and Morocco, which was due to take place in 
Rabat in July 1985, was cancelled by King Hassan in anger 
over Col Qaddafi’s announcement of a treaty between Libya and 
Iran. King Hassan abrogated the treaty of union with Libya at 
the end of August 1986, following violent criticism by Qaddafi 
of his meeting in July with the Israeli Prime Minister, 
Shimon Peres. 

A previous agreement establishing a confederation of Arab 
states involving Libya, which had been dormant for years, was 
effectively dissolved in October 1984, when Egypt unilaterally 
withdrew from the putative Union of Arab Republics which it 
had entered into with Libya and Syria in 1971. Egypt had 
accused Libya and Iran of laying mines in the Red Sea and the 
Gulf of Suez, whida had damaged 18 vessels in July and Aug^ 
1984, and suspected it of other terrorist and espionap activities. 
Col Qaddafi caused Egypt further alarm when he visited Sudan 
in M^ 1985 to endorse the new regime of Lt-Gen. Abd ar- 
Rahman Swar ad-Dahab, who overthrew President Nimeri in a 
bloodless coup in April 1985. Nimeri had been one of the very 

peace initiative with IsraS^in 1978,' which was fiSSh- 
ema to Qaddafi, who was repeatedly accused of supporting plots 
to topple the Nimeri Government. Qaddafi urged the reb^ in 
southern Sudan (the Sudanese People’s Liberation Army), whom 
he had supported against Nimeri, to surrender their weapons 
and to begin negotiations with the new Government He also 
advocated the overthrow of ‘reactionary regimes’ in the region, 
p^umably a reference to Egypt and Jordan. Diplomatic rela- 
tions between Ldl^a and Sudan were restored in April, and a 
military protocol, whereby Libya was to aid Sudan in training 
its armed forces and supplying equipment was signed in Tripoli 
in July. By 1988 Libya had enu^ged as Sudan’s principal sup- 
plier of armaments. At the same time, Libyan troops and mem- 


bers of the Islamic L^on, recruited by Libya, were allied to 
have crossed into Sudan, in the region of Northern Darfur whidh 
baft borders with Libya and Chad, at will, while Chadian rebel 
forces, supported by Libya, launched raids into Chad fi:om 
Southern Darfur. Following a military coup in Sudan in June 
1989, the new regime announced its intention to negotiate a 
peace settlement wi^ the rebels in southern l^(M. At a 
meeting in Libya in March 1990 the Sudanese miHtaiy leader, 
Gen. Omar Hassan Ahmad al-Bashir, and Col Q^afi discussed 
the framework for a possible union between their two countries. 
An agreement on integration, signed in Tripoli in August 1990, 
was intended to facilitate a fiiU merger. Neighbouring countries 
reacted with concern at this development. A charter linking the 
Libyan province of Tahadi and the Darfur region of Sudan was 
scheduled to be considered at a meeting in October 1990. Little 
significant progress towards a merger has since been achieved, 
although ‘routes of integration’ and an agreement on freedom 
of movement, residence, work and ownership were signed by 
Libya and Sudan in June 1991. 

In late 1984 Libya and Malta signed a five-year security and 
economic co-operation treaty, whereby Libya was required to 
deMd Malta if requested to do so by &e Maltese Government, 
in June 1985 a ruling by the ICJ in The Hague, on a maritime 
boundary dispute between Libya and Malta, extended Libya’s 
territorid waters 18 nautical miles (33 km) northwards 
towards Malta. 

In July 1985 Col Qaddafi barred Egyptians from working 
in Libya, in retaliation against a similar measure preventu^ 
Libyans from working in Egypt In the following month, Tunisia 
expelled 283 Libyans (indudi^ 30 diplomats) for alleged spying. 
Earlier, Libya had begun to Tunisian workers from Libya. 
About 30,000 Tunistos were deported between August and 
October, and thousands of others from Mali, Mauritaida, Niger 
and Syria were also espelled, officially as part of a pohcy to 
achieve self-suffidency in labour. Tunisdan imports were halted, 
and Col Qaddafi urg^ the overthrow of Tunisia’s President 
Bourguiba. In September Tunisia severed its diplomatic rela- 
tions with Libya. 

CONFLICT WITH THE USA 

Details of a plan by the CIA to undermine the Qaddafi regime 
in Libya were revealed in the American press in November 
1985, and the growing US conviction that libya was promoting 
international terrorism contributed to a serious worsening of 
relations between the two countries towards the end of 1985. 
Libya had already been accused by Egypt of co-ordinating the 
hijacking of an Egyptian airliner to Malta in Novembco:, as a 
result of which 60 people had died. The incident led to an 
increase of military tension along the libyan-Egyptian border. 
On 27 December P^estinian terrorists killed 19 people in simul- 
taneous attacks on passengers at the departure desks of the 
Israeli airline, El Al, in Rhme and Vienna airports. The US 
Government accused Libya of haihouring and training the mem- 
bers of Abu Nidal’s Fatah Revolutionary Council, who were 
believed to be responsible for the attacks, and of being a centre 
for international terrorism. On 7 January 1986 nresident 
Reagan ordered the severance of aU economic and commercial 
rdations with Libya, and, on the following day, ‘froze’ Libyan 
assets in the USA However, he was unsuccessful in persuading 
the USA’s European allies to impose economic sanctions against 
Libya. A meet^ of the ministers of foreign affairs of Arab 
countries bdonging to the OIC gave verbal support to Libya 
in January. 

A dispute over navigational ri^ts was the ostensible cause 
of the eventual cladi between US and Libyan forces in 1986, 
though, as far as the USA was concerned, it had the appearance 
of a pretext for the dash itself, and the naval manoeuvres which 
led up to it, despite the fact t^t Libya was the first actually to 
use iMtaiy force. Libya had maintained since 1973 that the 
entire Gulf of Sirte (Surt), and not merely the 12 nautical miles 
(22 km) off its coast that were recognized by international law, 
constituted Libyan territorial waters. In December 1985 Col 
Qaddafi drew a notional ‘line of death’ across the north of the 
Gulf of Sirte, along latitude 32° N, which he warned US and 
other forei^ shipping not to cross. At the end of January 1986, 
ostensibly in the exercise of its ri^t to navigation in the area 
under international law, the US Navy’s Sixth Heet was deployed 
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off the Libyan coast, thon^ it appears that at no tune did any 
US vessel cross the *]ine of death’. On 24 March, the day after 
the Sixth Fleet had begun its fourth set of manoeuvres in the 
area since Janua^ (and Hie sixteenth since 1981), Libya fired 
Soviet SAM-5 missiles (which had been operation^ only since 
Januaiy) at US fighter aircraft flying over the Gulf of Sirte and 
inside the line of death’. In two retaliatory attadm on 24 
and 25 March, US filter aircraft destroyed missile and radar 
facilities in the coa^ town of Sirte, and sank four Libyan 
patrol boats in the Gulf. A meeting of the Arab League criticized 
the US action, but rejected a Libyan appeal for economic 
sanctions to be imposed against &e USA. 

On 5 April 1986 a bomb exploded in a discotheque in West 
Berlin, killing a US soldier and a Turkish woman. The USA 
gathered what it considered to be irrefutable evidence con- 
necting Libya with this and a catalogue of other incidents and 
plots against US targets in Europe and the Middle East. On 15 
April US military aircraft (including 18 F-111 fighter-bombers 
fiinm bases in the United IQngdom and planes from the Sixth 
Fleet) bombed military installations, airports, government buil- 
dings (among them (lol Qaddafi’s own residential compound) 
and suspected terrorist training camps and communication cen- 
tres in &e Libyan cities of Tripoli and Benghazi. A total of 37 
people were reported to have died in the raids, including many 
civilians, who were the inevitable victims of bombs and missiles 
which were directed against military or terrorist targets in 
largely civilian areas. On 16 April Libya fired two missiles at the 
Itahan island of Lampedusa, the site of a US coastguard station. 

The US raids were gener^ deplored as a new round in an 
escalation of violence in the !^ddle East, and an upsurge in 
terrorist activity in Europe and the Middle East was feared. 
However, there was little sympathy for Lil^a. Most other Arab 
countries confined themselves to verbal condemnation of the 
USA, and Libya was disappointed by the Soviet reaction, which 
was purdy rhetoricaL A meeting of the Arab League failed to 
take place after a disagreement over the agenda, which Qaddafi 
demanded should only include discussion of the US raid. Libya 
expelled about 250 foreign journalists at the end of April 1986, 
and in May, afi^ the European Community (EC, now European 
Union— EU) had decided to limit the size of Libyan diplomatic 
and commercial delegations within the EC, to restrict the move- 
ment of Libyan diplomats, and to ti^ten immigration regula- 
tions against Libyans, Col Qaddafi ordered the expulsion firom 
Libya of 36 diplomats representing seven West European coun- 
tries. 

In the weeks following the US raids. Col Qaddafi was only 
rarely seen in public. There were rumours that he had lost 
over^ control of the Government to Msg. Abd as-Salam Jalloud, 
who, although he held no formal government post, was accepted 
to be Qaddafi’s deputy and was head of Libya’s revolutionary 
committees (popular organizations throughout the country, 
which exist independently of the government bureaucracy) and 
the revolutionaiy guard corps, which were entrusted with re- 
sponsibility for preserving the integrity of the revolution. The 
US Government had hoped that the raids on Libya would 
destabilize the regime of Col Qaddafi and create the conditions 
in which opposition groups coiHd stage a coup. However, as the 
year progressed, Qaddafi gradually emerged fix)m his retreat 
and appeared to remain fii^y in control of government. At the 
end of May 1986, the USSR promised to continue sales of 
milita^ equipment to Libya, but urged the condemnation of 
terrorism. 

Conflict with the USA erupted again in Janu^ 1989, when 
US aircraft shot down two Libyan filter aircraft in ‘self-defence’ 
over international waters in the Mediterranean. The incident 
occurred at a time when the USA was becoming concerned that 
Libya was about to produce dhemical weapons at a plant near 
Rabta, 60 km south of Tripoli. Qaddafi claimed that the plant 
was a pharmaceuticals factory, being built with West (jerman 
and Japanese assistance. 

MAGHREB UNITY 

In March and June 1986, in an attempt to consolidate its 
good rations with Algeria, Libya propos^ a union of the two 
countries. The proposal was submitted to President Chadli of 
Algeria by Col Qaddafi’s deputy, Msg. Jalloud, in June 1987. At 
the end of JaUoud’s visit to Algiers, the parties issued a joint 
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communique stating that President Chadli and Col Qaddafi 
would meet to discuss the proposal, although Algeria, reacting 
unenthusiastically to Libya’s approaches, emphasized the need 
for ‘compatibilities’ between the countries— apparently a refer- 
ence to Algeria’s concern over Libya’s intervention in Chad and 
its policy towards Tunisia. Al^a subsequently suggested that 
a framework for a new Algerian-libyan relationship (and, by 
definition, one not going as far as actual union) already existed 
in the Maghreb Fraternity and Co-operation Treaty of 1983, 
between Algeria, Mauritania and Tunisia. Later in June, at 
short notice. Col Qaddafi arrived in Algeria in an attempt to 
persuade Prasident Chadli to accede to the union propc^als. 
However, he succeeded only in achieving agreement on several 
minor co-operation issues. 

Economic links between Libya and Algeria expanded, and in 
early October 1987 the two Governments agreed in principle on 
a treaty of political union. The accord was to be announced 
officic^ on 1 Novembm:, but, owing to political opposition in 
Algeria, the announcement was not made. Instead, the Algerian 
Government proposed that Libya should sign the M£^^b 
Fraternity and Co-operation Treaty. This eventuality was made 
more likely by the re-establishment of diplomatic relations 
(at consult level) between Libya and Tunisia at the end of 
December. 

In February 1988 Col Qaddafi, President Chadli and President 
Ben Ali of Tunisia held discussions concerning a proposed 
regional political accord, following whidi the border between 
Libya and Tunisia was reopened. 

An expansion of economic co-operation was treated as the 
first stage towards regional integration in other fields. In Manh 
1988 Libya and Algeria signed two agreements relating to 
industrial development. The first was for a tripartite project to 
supply some 90,000m. cu m of Algerian natural gas to Libya, 
via a trans-Tunisian pipeline. The second provided for &e 
construction of a combined aluminium and petroleum coke 
complex in Zuwarah, Libya, to generate electricity for both 
countries, and the establi^biment of a joint company to under- 
take petrochemical projects. In April Libya and Tunisia signed 
a co-operation pact encompassing political, economic, cultural 
and foreign rations. Few details were released, but plans 
included the construction of an oil pipeline between Libya and 
Tunisia. Qaddafi announced that, frem the date of the pact, 
Tunisians would be given priority among foreign nationals 
seeking employment in Libya, while the border posts on the 
frontier wilh Tunisia would be dismantled and Libyans and 
Tunisians would be guaranteed freedom of movement in both 
directions. 

The leaders of the five countries of the Maghreb (Algeria, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Libya and Mauritania) held a meeting in 
Algiers (the first of its Mnd since tiiey achieved independence), 
after the Arab summit meeting there in June 1988, to discuss 
the prospects for ‘a Mafi^b vdthout frontiers’. After the 
meeting, the participants issued a joint communique 
azmound^ the creation of a Maghreb commission, comprising 
a delegation bom each of the five countries, to concentrate 
on the establishment of a semi-legislative, semi-consultative 
council which would co-ordinate legislation in the region and 
prepare joint economic projects. At tiie end of June, Algeria and 
Libya announced that they would each be holding a referendum 
on a proposed union of the two countries. The proposition to be 
considered by the peoples of Algeria and Libya, however, fell 
short of the total merger for which Col Qaddafi had hoped, and 
envisaged, instead, a federation of the two states, within a Great 
Arab Maghreb. 

In July 1988 the Maghreb commission met for the first time, 
in Algiers, and announced the creation of five working parties 
to examine areas of r^onal integration (including education, 
finance, economy and regional security), whidi wo^d report to 
the second meeting of the commission in October. In August 
President Ben Ali of Tunisia visited Libya, and he and Col 
Qaddafi signed a series of co-operation agreements and estab- 
lished a tedmical commission to examine means of accelerating 
co-operation and the merger process, as a prelude to the creation 
oft& Great Arab Maghreb. 

In February 1989, at a summit meeting in Morocco of North 
African Heads of l^te, the partidpants conduded a treaty 
proclaiming the formation of a Union of the Arab Maghreb 
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(UMA), comprising Algeria, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco and 
Tunisia. The treaty envisaged the establishment of a council of 
Heads of State, re^ar meetings of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
and the eventual free movement of goods, services capital 
throi^out the countries of the region. At the second summit 
meeting of the UMA, held in Algiers in July 1990, it was decided 
that Libya would hold the annnal presidency of the Union 
in 1991. 

A third summit meeting of the UMA was held in Ras Lanouf, 
Libya, on 10 March 1991 and was opened by Col Qaddafi in his 
role as President of the organization for the first six months of 
that year. This was the fi^ meeting the UMA states since 
the invasion of Kuwait by Iraq in August 1990 and it reflected 
the difficulty they had encountered in mflintflining a iinited 
response towards the conflict in the Gulf region. The 
communiqud expressed 'deep pain over the tragic developments 
in the Gulf and urged that the economic sanctions imposed on 
Iraq by the UN should be lifted. Agreement was reached on the 
establishment of a Magh^b Bank of Investment and Foreign 
Trade, and on co-operation in other fields. At a subsequent 
UMA summit meeting in Casablanca in September 1991 the 
forthcoming Middle East peace conference was discussed and 
the UN was urged to lift the economic sanctions that it had 
imposed on Libya. 

GOVERNMENT CHANGES AND DOMESTIC REFORM 

At its annual meeting in 1986, the GPC reduced the number of 
secretariats in the Gtoeral People’s Committee from 22 to 10. 
Several Committee posts were merged or abolished. Changes of 
personnel were also made in the composition of the G^eral 
Secretariat of the GPC. The object of &e dianges was, appar- 
ently, greater administrative efficiency. The public service 
functions of the secretariats which were dismantled were, in 
future, to be handled by specially created national companies, 
such as already existed for the administration of the petroleum 
industry, the secretariat for which was among those to be 
aboHsh^. The GPC also resolved to form 'suicide squads to 
strike at the enemy’. According to the human rights organization 
Amnesty International, Libya assassinated at least 25 of its 
political opponents abroad between 1980 and 1987. In March 
1987 the GPC elected a new General People’s Committee. Only 
three Secretaries were re-elected fix)m the previous Committee, 
and only two of these retained their former posts. 

Increasing dissatisfaction at home with political repression, 
a deteriorating economy and short^s of basic commodities, 
combined with opposition to the military involvement in Chad 
and pressure from abroad to improve the image of his Govern- 
ment and ease his political isolation, caused Col Qaddafl to 
embark on a series of liberalizing economic and politick reforms 
during 1988. In foreign poHcy, Qaddafl openly admitted the 
error of bis involvement in Chad and adopted a more pragmatic 
approach to his ambition of union within the Ma^ireb and to 
bis relations with other Arab and African countries, ehminating 
barriers to trade and tourism with neighbouring countries and 
declaring his opposition to terrorism. At home, he accused 
Libya’s revolutionary committees of mxirdering political 
opponents of his regime. In early March Qaddafi began to 
encourage the reopening of private businesses, in recognition of 
the failure of ^e state-sponsored supermarkets to satisfy the 
demand for even the most basic cominodities, which had caused 
a thriving 'black market’ to emerge. At the same time, all 
prisoners (includingforeigners), except those convicted of violent 
crimes or of conspiring with foreign powers, were released; 
Libyan citizens were guaranteed fireedom of travel abroad; and 
the revolutionary committees were deprived of their powers of 
arrest and imprisonment, which had often been indiscriminately 
and arbitrarily used. A new secretariat was formed in May 
for Jamahiri (Mass) Mobilization and Revolutionary Guidance, 
apparently to monitor and regulate the revolutionary commit- 
tees. In June the GPC approved a charter of human rights, 
guaranteeing fi:eedom of expression and condemning violence. 
In Mardi the GPC had created a people’s court and a people’s 
prosecution bureau to replace the 'revolutionary courts’. 

At the end of August 1988, Col Qaddafl announced the aboli- 
tion of the army and the police force. The army was to be 
replaced by a force of Jamahiri Guards, comprising conscripts 
and members of the existing army and police force, which 


would be supervised by 'people’s defence committees’ located in 
strategic areas. The most obvious sign of the practical imple- 
mentation of a new policy of government decentralization W8^ 
the decision in September to rdocate all but two of the secretari- 
ats of 1^ Gener^ People’s Committee (ministries) away froin 
the capital, Tripoli, mo^y to Sirte (Surt), 400 km east of Itipoli. 
Further r^orm was promised when, in January 1989, Qaddafl 
announced that aU state institutions, including the state intel- 
ligence service and the offidal Libyan news agency, were to be 
aboli^ed 

There were reports, in November 1989, of a challenge to 
Col Qaddafl’s leader^p by Islamist fiind^entalists. Aimed 
clashes between them and the Libyan securily forces were 
reported to have occurred, prompting Col Qaddafl to urge the 
GPC to consider legislation to suppress fundamentalist groups. 

At the meeting of the 16th session of the GPC, held in Tripoli 
during 2-10 March 1990 to consider future government pohpy. 
Col Qaddafi stron^y criticized corruption in government admin- 
istration. The Semt^ for Hi^er Education subsequently 
tendered his resignation, following criticism from delegates, 
and the Secretary for Transport also resigned, in protest at 
corruption and the exorbitant fares charged by the state-con- 
trolled Jerma Bus Company. 

In October 1990 the GPC implemented the most extensive 
changes to the General People’s Committee since March 1987. 
The appointment of the uncompromising Abu Zaid Omar Dorda 
as the new Secretary-General (Prime Minister) and of 11 new 
secretaries was approved, increasing the number of secretariats 
in the GPC from 19 to 22. The opposition NFSL claimed that 
several of those promoted had been involved in purges agaipt 
dissidents and had been expelled from European countries. 
The former Secretary-(}eneral, the moderate Umar Mustafa al- 
Muntasser, was appointed Secretary of a new combined Econ- 
omic and Planning Secretariat. The new Strategic Industries 
Secretariat was to be headed by another moderate, Jadallah 
Azouz, who was replaced as Sectary for Foreign Liaison by 
Ibrahim Muhammad BasharL The Sei^tariats for Electricity, 
Social Security and Youth and Sports, which had been abolished 
in 1986, were revived. The Secretariat for Jamahiri Mobilization 
and Re^lutionary Guidance was abolished, and a new secreta- 
riat was created to promote co-operation with the UAM. At the 
same time, three of tiie five-member General Secretariat of the 
GPC were replaced, Abd ar-Raziq Sawsa becoming Secretary- 
General of the GPC in place of Dr Muftah al-Usta Omar. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN EXTERNAL RELATIONS 

Following his reconciliation with Yasser Arafritis wing of the 
PLO in March 1987, Col Qaddafi sponsored efforts to reunite 
the divided Palestinian movement prior to the 18th session of 
the Palestine National Council in Alters in ^ril, althou^ this 
strained relations with Syna, which had supported the revolt 
against Arafat’s leadership of the PLO in 1983. It appeared 
that, after years of relative political isolation, Qaddafi found it 
expedient to realign Libyan poli^ with that of the mcijorily of 
Arab states. After the Palestinian uprising {intifada) in the 
Israeli Occupied Territories be^ in December 1987, Qaddafi 
intensified efforts to reconcSe the opposing factions within 
the PLO, and in June 1988, at the request of Yasser Arafat, he 
sent Libyan representatives to Lebanon to mediate between 
Palestinian gueorillas loyal to Arafat and members of the rebel 
Fatah, who were fitting for control of Beirut’s Palestinian 
r^ugee camps. He subsequently intervened personally to per- 
suade the Sunni Muslim militia in southern Lebanon to allow 
Arafat loyalists, who had been driven out of Beirut, to enter the 
Palestinian camp of Ain al-Hilweh, near Sidon. Yasser Arafat 
and representatives of the dissident, Syrian-backed PLO fac- 
tions visited Tripoli in September 1988 to attend the anniversary 
celebrations of the Libyan revolution, and their presence gave 
rise to speculation of a reconciliation, engineered by Qaddafi. 
In June Qaddafl had attended an Arab summit meeting in 
Algiers (the first such summit that he had attended for 18 
years), which had been arranged to discuss Arab support for 
the Palestinian uprising. 

In May 1987 Australia ordered the closure of the Libyan 
people’s bureau in Canberra, accusing Libya of tryi]^ to destabi- 
lize the South Pacific region. Libya had been providi^ paramili- 
taiy training to dissident groups in the French territory of New 
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Caledonia and the Indonesian provinces of Irian Jaya and East 
Timor, and, according to the Australian Government, had been 
involved in subversive activities in Australia. 

In September 1987 Libya re-established ‘fraternal’ links with 
Iraq, modifying its support for Iran in the Iran-Iraq War and 
urging the observance of a cease-fire. Later in the same month 
Jordan restored its diplomatic relations with Libya. However, 
Libyan support for Iran had not completely ceased. Col Qaddafi 
refhsed to attend the extraordinary summit meeting of the 
League of Arab States which took place in Amman in November 
to discuss the war. His representative quickly dissociated Libya 
from an apparently unanimously supported resolution, which 
censured fran for its occupation of Arab (i.e. Iraqi) territory and 
for failing to accept UN cease-fire proposals. Libya also dissented 
from the League’s decision to remove the prohibition on diplo- 
matic relations between member states and Eg^t. 

Libya attended an emergenQr summit meeting of the A^ 
League in Casablanca, Morocco, in May 1989, but not a meeting 
of t£e Ministers of Foreign Affairs of member states (held 
immediately prior to the summit meeting), at which Egypt was 
formally readmitted to the Arab League. Meetings between Col 
Qaddafi and President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt in October were 
thought to signal the countries’ imminent reconciliation, but by 
mid-1991 Libya remained tee only Arab state not to have 
restored full teplomatic relations wite Egypt following its diplo- 
matic and economic isolation by Arab states in 1979. Meeting 
in Cairo in February 1990 for tee fourth time since May 1989, 
Qaddafi and Mubarak agreed to strengthen financial and econ- 
omic ties between Egypt and Libya. 

In March 1990 both tee USA and the Federal Republic of 
Germany claimed teat Libya had commenced production of 
mustard gas at a plant near Rabta, 60 km south of Tripoli (see 
above, ‘Conflict wite the USA’). When a fire broke out at the 
pkmt during the same month, Libya accused these countries, 
togeteer wite Israel, of involvement in sabotage. All three 
countries denied any involvement. The Federal German Govern- 
ment stated that it would take measures, in accordance wite 
international law, to halt the production of chemical weapons 
at Rabta, while the US Government refused to discount future 
military action against the plant. In June the US Government 
alleged that the plant at Rshta had not been destroyed by fire, 
as libyahad claimed, and voiced suspicions teat a second plant, 
for tee production of chemical weapons, was under construction. 
In July tee US Government claim^ teat members of a Muslim 
movement, which was trying to overthrow the Government of 
Trinidad and Tobago, had received training in Libya. 

Libya’s relations wite France improved in April 1990, after 
the release of three Europeans who had been held hostege in 
LebanorL The French Government formally thanked the Libyan 
Govenunent for its role in obtaining their release. In March 
France had returned to Libya three Mirage jet fighter aircraft 
which it had impounded in 1986 after their delivery to France 
for repairs. However, the Fr^ch Government denied that the 
return of the aircraft had played any part in securing the release 
of tee hostages. However, in September, following an official 
investigation, France alleged that Col Qaddafi, together with 
President Assad of l^yria and the leader of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine, Ahmad Jibril, had been respon- 
sible for planning the bombing of a French passenger aircraft 
over tee Sahara in September 1989. 

In June 1991, following a secret visit to Tripoli by a member 
of the United Kingdom Parliament, it was revealed that Col 
Qaddafihad offered £250,000 to a British police charity, together 
wite a letter of regret for the death of a policewoman outside 
tee Libyan people’s bureau in London in 1984 (see QadcM’s 
Attempts to Quell Opposition at Home and Abroad, above). The 
Memb^ of Parliament was reported to have discussed wite Col 
Qad^ a series of proposals aimed at restoring diplomatic 
relations between the United Kingdom and Lib 3 ra, which had 
been s^ered at tee time of the inddcmt However, tee proposal 
was rejected by the British Foreign and Commonwealte Office, 
which said that there could be no possibility of a resumption of 
relations until there was convincing evidence that tee Libyans 
had renounced their support for groups engaged in international 
terrorism, induding the Irite Republican Army (IRA). In addi- 
tion, tee United Kingdom emphasized teat Libya should co- 
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operate in bringing to justice those responsible for tee murder 
of the policewoman. 

Early in 1992 Col Qaddafi was reported to have given assur- 
ances, through intermediaries, that he would reveal to tee 
Britite Government information about his dealings wite tee 
I^ in return for improved relations wite tee Unit^ Kingdom. 
However, in an interview wite a British newspaper in May 1992 
he appeared to renege on this promise, clainiing that he feared 
teat tee revelation of such infoimation might 1^ used to ‘tri(^ 
lum. He admitted teat Libya had supplied tee IRA wite arms 
and explosives, but denied teat IRA members had trained 
in Libya. All links wite tee IRA had now been severed, he 
maintained. 

THE GULF CONFUCT 1990-91 

Col Qaddafi attended the emergency summit meeting of tee 
Arab League, hdd in Cairo on 10 Au^t 1990 to discuss tee 
Arab response to tee invasion of Kuwait by Iraq. Subsequently, 
12 Arab nations voted in favour of a motion condemning tee 
invasion and advocating tee deployment of a pan-Arab force for 
tee defence of Saudi Arabia and other states from possible Iraqi 
apression. Libya voted against the measure, and in September 
Libyan aircraft were reported to be transporting food supplies 
to fraq in violation of UN Security Coundl Resolution 661 which 
impost mandatory economic sanctions on Iraq. Libya also 
announced that its ports were at Iraq’s disposal for the purpose 
of importing food supplies. Following tee commencement, on 16 
January 1991, by a multi-national armed force, of ‘Operation 
Desert Storm’ to secure tee liberation of Kuwait, anti-war 
demonstrations occurred in Libya. The Saudi Arabian ambas- 
sador in Tripoli urged Qaddafi to support tee concerted action, 
but during February tee Libyan Government offered to supply 
food, medicine and blankets to Iraq. 

President Mubarak of Egypt was thought to have persuaded 
Col Qaddafi to exercise restraint during the war between Iraq 
and tee multinational force, and relations between Egypt and 
Libya continued to improve in its aftermath. Talks were held 
on moves towards greater economic integration, and in March 
1991 Gol Qaddafi abolished immigration and customs controls 
for Egyptians travelling to Libya. However, tee subsequent 
flood of visitors resulted in tee reimposition of checkpoints. Col 
Qaddafi visited Cairo in early July 1991 for tee ratification 
of 10 integration agreements, and on 6 August tee Egyptian 
Government announced tee opening of Egypt’s border with 
Libya, removing all obstacles to travel and trade. A security 
agreement on border movements was signed on 23 August. 

INAUGURATION OF THE GREAT MAN-MADE RIVER 

The first phase of Libya’s ‘Great Man-made River’ project (GMR), 
begun in 1984 and designed to cany water firom Saharan wells 
through 2,400 miles of 13ft-diameter pipes to tee more populous 
coast^ regions, and to provide irrigation for agriculture, was 
inaugurated by Col Qaddafi on 28 August 1991 in a ceremony 
near Benghazi, attended by several Aj^ and Afiican leaders, 
PLO leader Yasser Arafat and tee Secretary-General of the 
League of Arab States. Few Western leaders were present. The 
sch^e, the largest irrigation project in tee Middle East, will 
take 25 years to complete, at an estimated cost of US $25,000m. 
During his visit for tee ceremony. President Mubarak of E^t 
held further talks wite Col Qaddafi on economic co-operatioiL 
Libya had offered to resettle up to one million Egyptian farmers 
on lands to be irrigated by tee GMR project. 

THE LOCKERBIE AFFAIR AND THE IMPOSITION OF 
UN ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 

In December 1988 all 259 people aboard a Pan Am Boeing 747, 
en route to New York, died when the aircraft exploded over 
Lockerbie, Scotland. Eleven people in the village also died. 
The plane had been flying from IVankfiirt-am-Main, Germany, 
where it was believed that a suitcase containing a bomb had 
been loaded on board. Investigations had reveled that this 
suitcase had arrived at Frankfurt on a fli^t from Malta, where 
an employee of Libyan Arab Airlines, Al-Amin Khalifa Fhimah, 
was stationed. On 13 November 1991 Scotlsmd’s Lord Advocate 
and tee acting US Attomey-General issued international war- 
rants for tee arrest of Fhima and tee former security chief of 
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the Libyan airline, Abd al-Baset al-Megrahi, accusing them of 
responsibilily for the bombing of the Pan Am aircraft. Two 
days later the libyan Secretariat for Foreign Affairs issued a 
statement denying any Libyan involvement in the bombing, 
cond emn i ng all forms of terrorism and urging the investigation 
of the charges by a neutral international body or the ICJ. A 
British demand for the esctradition of the two men, presented 
by the Italian ambassador in Tripoli on 18 November, was 
refused, as was a repeated demand by the British and US 
authorities on 27 November. 

A campaign was mounted by Lilya among its Arab neighbours 
to enlist their support in countering ihe allegations, and it 
continued to resist pressure for the exbradition of the two 
Lockerbie suspects and also for the arrest of four other Libyans 
sought by France in connection with the bombing of a French 
UTA DC-10 airliner over Niger in September 1989, in which 
171 people had died. One of those accused over the latter 
incident, Abdallah Sannousi, was the brother-in-law of Col 
Qaddaft him self and deputy head of the Libyan intelligence 
seirices. On 5 December 1991 the Arab League Council, meeting 
in Cairo, eiqiressed solidarity with Libya and uiged the avoid- 
ance of sanctions. However, on 26 December US President 
George Bush extended economic sanctions, which the USA had 
imposed on Libya in January 1986, for a further year. 

Meanwhile, Libya had announc^ that it would conduct its 
own inquiry into the Lockerbie allegations under the chairman- 
ship of Judge Taher az-Zawi. He was reported to have stated, 
on 7 December 1991, that the two suspects had been detained 
and would stand trial in Libya. An offer by the libyan Secretary 
for Foreign Liaison, Ibrahim Muhammad al-Bi^iari, to send 
Lib 3 mn judges to London or Washington, DC, to discuss the case 
was reject^. 

A unanimous resolution (No. 731) by the UN Security Council, 
adopted on 21 January 1992, demanded the extradition of the 
Lo^erbie suspects to the U^ or the United Kingdom as well 
as Libya’s full co-operation with France’s inquiry into the loss 
of its aircraft in Niger in 1989. Libya dedined to extradite the 
men, but did offer to place them on trial in Libya. It also offered 
to allow French officials to interrogate the four men suspected 
of complicity in the Niger bombing. Chi 18 February al-Megrahi 
and Fhimah appeared in court in Tripoli, where the judge 
refused to allow their extradition, claiming that there were no 
grounds for it in international or criminal law. The lib}^ 
response to Resolution 731 was rejected by the USA, the United 
Kingdom and France, which urged the UN to impose sanctions 
on Lilya. 

On 23 March Libya applied to the I(}J for an order confirming 
its rig^t to refuse ihe extradition of the Lockerbie suspects by 
applying the terms of the 1971 Montreal Convention on airline 
terrorism. It was claimed that the convention allowed Libya the 
option of trying the suspects in its own courts, a view opposed 
by lawyers acting for the United Kingdom and the USA A 
judgment was not expected for another two years but the ICJ 
nevertheless ruled, on 14 A|^ that it had no power to prevent 
the UN from enacting sanctions against Libya. 

An offer in late March 1992 by Col Qaddafi to place the 
suspects under the jurisdiction of the Arab League was subse- 
quently witiidrawn. Intensive diplomacy by the League, spear- 
headed by President Mubarak of Egyi^ (who, at the request of 
the FLO, met Col Qaddafi in Trij^li on 12 April), came to 
nothing. On 31 March the UN Security Council adoph^ Resolu- 
tion 748, imposing mandatory economic sanctions against Libya. 
From 15 April 1992 all dvil^ air links and arms trade with 
Libya were to be prohibited and its diplomatic representation 
reduced. An embargo on the sale of Libyan petroleum was not 
imposed. There was widespread hostility in the Arab world to 
the imposition of sanctions against a f^ow Arab and Muslim 
state. The UN was accused of hyprocrisy for not enforcing 
similar measures against Israel over its failure to comply with 
UN Security Council Resolution 242 (1967), which demands 
Israeli wiffidrawal from the Occupied Territories. It was also 
feared that Islamist fimdamentalisU in countries such as Egypt, 
Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco might exploit the ensuing eco- 
nomic hardships for their own political ends. 

In Lilya itself demonstrators immediately took to the streets 
to condemn the West, and Col Qaddafi threatened to cut off oil 
supplies to, and withdraw all business fi:om, those countries 
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which complied with Resolution 748. Demonstrators besieged 
several Western embassies in TripolL The embassy of Venezuela 
(which had held the presidenpy of the Security Council when 
Resolution 748 was passed) was ransacked and burned. It was 
reported that exit visas had been refused to a number of foreign 
nationals, despite earlier assurances, and fears were espressed 
that Col Qaddafi might seek to use some of them as hostages. 
Speaking in Tripoli’s Green Square on 4 April at a dawn rally 
to mark the end of the month of Ramadan, Col Qsddafi rejected 
Resolution 748 and sought to depict the situation as a new 
crusade against Islam by the Christian West. 'Muslims all over 
the world, the battle being waged by modem Western cru^ding 
forces, having ended against communism, is now being directed 
against Islam,’ he declared. 

UN sanctions took effect on 15 April 1992. The previous day 
Col Qaddafi had severed all international communications and 
travel HnkB in a day of seff-imposed isolation to mark the 
anniversary. IPiior to the imposition of sanctions, Libya was 
reported to have been stockpiling food and medicines and to 
have transferred liquid capit^ firom Europe to banking centres 
in the Gulf region and the Far East Arab neighbours rallied to 
find new land and sea routes to circumvent the air embargo, 
and it was announced that a hydrofoil service from Malta to 
Tripoli would operate five times a week instead of weekly. The 
immediate effect of the sanctions was thus primarily psycholog- 
ical and it was thou^t that this would cause little more than 
inconvenience, ratiier than actual hardship, in the foreseeable 
future. 

In May 1992, at Col Qaddafi’s instigation, 1,500 people’s 
congresses were convened in Libya and abroad, to enable ordi- 
nary citizens to debate the fate of the two Locherbie suspects 
and their response to the UN sanctions. Arab diplomats and 
the more pragmatic mendiers of Qaddafi’s circle had begun to 
urge a compromise, fearing that tiie imposition of further UN 
sanctions, particularly an embargo on sales of petroleum (Libya 
earns 96% of its income from such sales), would be disastrous. 
Observers concluded that Qaddafi was seeking to resolve his 
dilemma and save face by using the people’s congresses as a 
means of distancing himself ffom any eventual ‘surrender’. In 
late June the GFC announced its dedsion to allow the two 
Lockerbie suspects to stand trial abroad, provided the proc^d- 
ings were Tair and just’. It suggested that such a trid might 
take place under the auspices of either the Arab League or the 
UN. In August, at a meeting with Col Qaddafi, UN Unde]> 
Secretary-(^ne^ Vladimir Fetrovskii warned that if Libya 
continued to refuse to comply with Resolution 731, the XJN 
mis^t strengthen the sanctions already in force against it. On 
12 August, however, the UN Security Council me^y renewed 
the sanctions for a further 120 days. 

In early January 1993 Libya dosed all of its land borders for 
three days in protest at the UN’s decision, taken in early 
December 1992, to renew the sanctions in force against Libya. 
In mid-February an article appeared in the US press that 
alleged that Libya was constructing an underground factory for 
the manu&cture of chemical weapons at Tarhuna, west of 
Tripoli In January Libya refused to a sign a UN convention 
banning chemical weapons, on the grounds that not all Middle 
Eastern and North African states were party to the convention. 

During the approach to the UN Security Council’s sanctions 
review in April 1993, Libya attempted to rally Arab support 
and announced in late Maj^ that it was tabling new proposals 
to try and break the deadlock. In the USA a group of senators, 
led l:^ Edward Kennedy, urged the US Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to sedk tiie expansion of UN sanctions against Libya. 
At the same time, there were new allegations in US press 
that Lil:ya was building a second chemical weapons plant 
Despite the USA’s efforts to secure a tightening of the economic 
embargo, at its April meeting the Security Council did not 
modify original sanctions whidi were retained for a further 
120 days. Following the meeting, the USA stated that it would 
continue to consult its allies about tougher sanctions, including a 
possible ban on Libyan oil exports. However, the main European 
importers of Libyan crude petroleum, in particular Cfarmany, 
Italy and Spain, remained firmly opposed to an oil embargo. In. 
July the Fr^ch Minister of Foreign Affairs, Alain Jupp4, stated 
that France would demand tougher sanctions if Libya failed to 
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comply with Resolution 731 before the nest Security Council 
review in early August 

At its meeting on 13 Aug^t 1993 the Security Council decided 
to maintain existing sanctions. The USA, the United Ki^om 
and France, iacreasin^^y frustrated at Qaddafi’s defiance, issued 
an ultimatum to Libya stating that if the two suspects were not 
surrendered for trial by 1 October 1993, they would prop^e a 
UN Security Council resolution imposing tougher sanctions, 
covering oil-relat^ financial and technical sectors. Libya 
rejected the deadline but repeated its offer to discuss holding 
the trial in a country other than the USA or the United Kingdom. 
In a television interview, Qaddafi claimed that *all the sanctions 
in the world or even in &e universe will never make Libya 
submit^. 

As the 1 October 1993 deadline approached, pressure on Libya 
had mounted. US President BiQ ClMton, in his first speech to 
the UN General Assembly, vowed to bring the i^rpetrators of 
the Lockerbie bombing to justice. When l^ya failed to comply 
with Western demands, &e USA, the United Ki^om and 
France introduced a dr^ resolution at the Security Council 
seeking to impose titter sanctions. After further neg^ations 
had fafied to break the deadlock, the Security Council finally 
yielded to the demands of the USA, the United Kingdom and 
France. On 11 November UN Security Council Resolution 883 
was adopted, imposing new sanctions gainst Libya. The resolu- 
tion provided for the freezing of all Libyan assets abroad, with 
the exception of earnings from hydrocari>ons exports, placed a 
ban on ihe sale to Libya of certain equipment for the 'down- 
stream* oil and gas sectors and placed fhrther restrictions on 
Libyan dvil aviation, induding the immediate dosure of aU 
Libyan Arab Airlines offices abroad.The new measures came 
into force on 1 December 1993. Resolution 883 stated that 
sanctions would be ended as soon as the two Libyans accused 
of responsibility for the Lockerbie bombing were handed over 
for trial in the United Kingdom or the USA and Libya co- 
operated fully with the French authorities investigating the 
bombing of the UTA airliner over Niger in 1989. It also made 
provision for the reimposition of sanctions within 90 days if 
Libya failed to comply with all the demands set out in Resolu- 
tions 731 and 748. 

In response to Resolution 883, Qaddafi declared that he was 
prepared to destroy Libya’s oilfields and ports as a gesture of 
del^ce to the West. In a series of public speedies he urged the 
Libyan people to make sacrifices in the cause of national dignity 
and rejected all further negotiations with the UN and the 
Western powers on the Lockerbie affair. Throu^ editorials in 
Ash-SAa/ns, Qaddafi criticized his own foreign secretariat for 
urging the surrender of the two accused Libyans. This was 
interpreted as an attack on Omar al-Muntasser, the Libyan 
Secretary for Foreign Liaison and International Co-operation. 
Nevertheless, al-Muntasser retained his post in the reshuffle 
of the General People’s Committee at the end of January 1994. 
When the GPC met in January 1994, the Lockerbie affair was 
high on ihe agenda but the statement issued at the end of the 
session contained no hint that a compromise was possible and 
instead accused the USA of using sanctions to continue its polity 
of oppressing Libya and causing suffering to the Libyan people. 
In a speech in Mikirata in February 1994 Qaddafi declared that 
the Lockerbie affair was dosed, but two we^ later he proposed 
that the two accused men be tried by an Islamic court either in 
the USA, the United Rjngdom or any other country, provided 
that the court officials were Muslims. The proposal was rejected 
by the British Foreign Office. After the Secretjsuy-General of 
the League of Arab States held talks in Tripoli at the end of 
February, JANA, the official Libyan press agency, accused the 
Arab League of submitting to US pressure over UN sanctions 
and dedai^ that Libya wished to play no further part in the 
organization. In February 1994 President Clinton renewed US 
sanctions against lib^ originally imposed in 1986, and reaf- 
firmed his determination to see the two Libyans accused of the 
Lodcerbie bombing extradited to face tiial. He described Libya 
as an exceptional threat to US national security and interests. 

On 12 June 1994 the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the OAU 
rnernb^ states adopted a resolution urging the UN Security 
Council to revoke the sanctions that it 1^ imposed on Libya. 
The following day a membm: of the Palestinian Fatah Revo- 
lutionary Council, who was on trial in Lebanon (accused of the 
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assassination of a Jordanism diplomat), daimed that the Council 
had been responsible for the explosion which destroyed the 
aircraft over Lockerbie in December 1988. At various times 
since February 1992 various parties had alleged that Iranian, 
Syrian and Palestinian agents— sometimes separately, some- 
times in collaboration— had been responsible for the esplosion. 
Neverthdess, both the US and the British authorities remained 
convinced that there was still suffldent evidence to continue to 
seek the extradition of the two Libyan suspects who had be^ 
formally indicted for the offence in the USA and Scotland. 

In mid-February 1995 the Government announced that it 
would not assume the chairmanship of the UMA, as it was due 
to do later in the year, because other UMA member states were 
mifordng the sanctions whidi the UN had imposed on Libya. 
In late March the US Secretary of State announced that ffle 
USA would seek to persuade the UN Security Council to apply 
a ban on Libyan sales of petroleum before its forthcoming review 
of the sanctions already in force. At the end of the month, 
however, the Security Council did no more than renew the 
existing sanctions, prompting the USA to announce that it 
would impose more stringent unilateral sanctions on Libya. 

In Aprfi 1995 Col Qaddafi successfully defied UN sanctions 
by ordering a lib^ aircraft carrying 150 pilgrims to leave 
lYipoli for Jeddah in Saudi Arabia. His action came only hours 
after the UN had agreed to allow 6,000 Libyan pilgrims to visit 
Saudi Arabia for the annual kajj on 45 Egypti^ flights. The 
UN immediately condemned the Libyan action as a fflagrant 
violation of the UN air embargo’ and criticized Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia for their involvement. Both countries appeared to have 
had prior knowledge of the flight. However, the UN Security 
Council did not withdraw its permission for the EgyptAir flints. 
At the request of President Mubarak of Egypt, Col Qaddafi did 
not proce^ with further Libyan flights to Saudi Arabia, but he 
claimed that the Libyan people had won a victory throu^ their 
'steadfastness and determination to die for the sacred right of 
the haff, Qaddafi himself dedined to make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

In May 1995 Qaddafi adopted a new strategy over the extradi- 
tion of the two Libyan Lockerbie suspects (see above) by insisting 
that the UN Security Council shoifid first investigate the US 
bombing of Tripoli in 1986 and that Israel should first comply 
with some 40 UN resolutions. However, at the end of July 1995 
the UN decided not to lift the sanctions in force against Libya, 
althoi^ it rejected persistent US demands for stronger 
sanctions, including an oil embargo. In November the USA again 
failed to convince its European allies to impose an embargo on 
Libyan oil, but despite appeals from Egypt and the Arab League 
for some relaxation in the sanctions, the existing embargo 
was once agam renewed. The USA nevertheless continued its 
uncompromising stance towards Libya, and in December intro- 
duced domestic legislation to streiq^en economic sanctions 
aga^t both Libya and Iran, targeting in particular oil com- 
panies that invest in the two countries. In May 1996 it was 
reported that the EU Council of Ministers had protested agai^ 
sanctions planned by the USA to penalize non-US companies 
investing in oil and gas projects and supplying refinery equip- 
ment to Libya. At the end of June Col Qaddsffl once again flout^ 
UN sanctions by flying to Cairo in order to attend the Arab 
summit meeting convened by President Mubarak Mowing the 
victory of Likud leader Binyamin Netanyahu in the I^eli 
legislative elections. The summit meeting urged the UN to lift 
sanctions against Libya, and appealed to the United Kii^om 
and the USA to accept an Arab proposal that the two Libyan 
su8pe(^ in the Lockerbie affair should be given a neutral and 
fair trial in The H^e (rather than in the United Kmgdom) 
but with Scottish judges in session and in accordance with 
Scottish law. Despite appeals by Russia, the People’s Republic 
of China, Egypt, Indonesia and Botswana for sanctions to be 
lifted, and for the trial of the two Libyan suspects to be held in 
a third country, the UN renewed existing sanctions against 
Libya at the end of July 1996, and there seemed to be little 
prospect of them being lifted in the foreseeable future. 

In October 1995 Libya withdrew its candidaty for a seat on 
the UN Security Council after the USA, the United Kmgdom 
and France had organized a campaign to prevent its dection. 
lib^ relinquished its candidaty in favour of Egypt, stating that 
it did not wish to sit on the Council because the UN had b^me 
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a tool of ^6 USA. In Novomber Libya was ezdiidod firom 
the s ummi t meeting of Mediterranean countries in Barcelona, 
Spain, after strong pressure from the UK Government. Later 
in that month a Libyan dissident, Ali Mehmed Abuzeid, a 
founder memte of the NFSL, was killed in London attiiH reports 
that he had given information to the Italian police about arms 
smu^ling to Libya. Althou^ it was claimed that Abuzeid was 
the victim of a Libyan hit-squad*, British intelli^ce sources 
dismissed the theory that the killiTig was political Nevertheless, 
in Decemto the British Government accused the senior Libyan 
diplomat in London of intimidating Libyan dissidents in 
there and e^^elled him. In retaliation, Libya immediately 
ezpeUed a British diplomat 

At the be ginning of 1996 there were acrimonious exchanges 
with the US authorities after Col Qaddafi appeared to support 
the actions of Palestinian Islamists responsible for a series of 
devastating suicide bomb attacks in Israel, and reports that 
Libya had donated US $l,000m. to Louis Farrakhan, the contro- 
versial leader of the Nation of TalAm movement in the USA, 
who had visited Tripoli in the previous December. In Februaiy 
the CIA repeated its claim that Libya was developing a secret 
chemical plant at Tarhuna for the manufacture of poison gas, 
in order to replace the Rabta frudhty (see above), and in March 
the US Secretary of Defense, WiUim Perry, during a visit to 
Cairo, told the Egyptian authorities that, if necessary, the USA 
would use force to dose down the plant. In early April President 
Mubarak indicated that Egypt had requested detailed data from 
the USA and that, if reports about &e plant were cosd^ed, 
he mi^t offer to mediate with Libya. In Mhy the Libyan 
Secret^ for Foreign Liaison and International Co-operation, 
Omar al-Muntasser, complained to the UN Security Council 
that the USA was preparing an attack on Libya, on the pretext 
of destroying the plant at Tarhuna, and strongly denied the 
existence of a chemical weapons frcility there. Libya instead 
insisted that the plant formed part of the GMR project (see 
Inauguration of the Great Man-made River,’ above). The LISA 
repeated that it would take whatever action necessary to prevent 
the plant’s completion, but exduded the use of diemical wea- 
pons. However, US efforts to win support for its proposal to 
destroy the alleged plant met with littie success. Despite reports 
of photographic evidence confirming the plant’s existence, many 
observers remained sceptical, although the arrest, in August, 
of two Germans accused of exporting computerized equipment 
often used in the manufacture of poison gas to Libya, reinforced 
the opinions of a number of US officials. Similar concerns had 
been expressed by the USA in June, when it was reported that 
Libya had signed a clandestine co-operation pact witii Ukraine, 
which was understood to provide for the transfer of advanced 
weapons’ technology to Libya. In December the US press pub- 
lish^ additional claims, wUch alleged that Ukraine had agreed 
to provide Libya with military equipment, including mi^es, 
valued at $500m., in contravention of the UN aims embargo. 
The ch£uges, allegedly founded on a CIA report, were denied by 
Ukranian officials. 

The Libyan leader’s stance on the suicide bomb attadss in 
Israel also soured relations with the EU, which had begun to 
show some signs of improvement at the beginning of 1996 when 
Libyan and EU representatives held talks in Brussels. At the 
international anti-terrorism summit meeting hastily convened 
in Egypt in March— the so-called ^Summit of Peacemakers’— 
the British Prime Minister, John Major, condemned Libya and 
Iran for sponsoring terrorism, althou^ the final communicpid 
failed to mention any state by name. Qaddafi denounced those 
Arab states which participate in the meeting, with the excep- 
tion of Egypt. Lq April the South African Mjffister of Foreign 
Affidrs, Alfred Nzo, on an official visit to Tripoli, called for 
the lifting of \ii\just sanctions’ against Libya, incurring the 
displeasure of Britain, the USA and France. South Africa’s 
President Ndson Mandda had earlier insisted that he would 
stand by countries that had supported the ANC in its strugi^e 
against apartheid and in Februaiy had issued an invitation to 
the Libyan leader to make an official visit to South Africa. 
South Africa announced that it was to appoint a non-resident 
ambassador to Libya. In February 1997 it was reported that 
President Mandela had ordered an incpiiiy into allegations that 
South Africa had illegally supplied chemical weapons to Libya 
since his Government had come to power. 


USA IMPOSES SECONDARY SANCTIONS 

In July 1996 the USA increased its pressure on lib^ when the 
US Congress unanimously approv^ a controversial Iran and 
Libya sanctions act, which aimed to further weaken the Libyan 
economy as a penalty for that country’s alle^d support of 
international terrorism. The legislation had ori^nally targeted 
only Iran, but had be^ amended to include Libya, and involved 
the imposition of sanctions on any non-US country investing 
more t^ US $40m. (subsequently revised to $20m.) in Libya’s 
oil and gas industry in any one year. European Governments 
protested vociferously against the legislation, and promptly 
lodged a protest with the World Trade Orga^ation (WTO). 
Trade between the EU and Libya at that time was worth some 
$20,()0()m. each year, while almost 90% of Libya’s oil exports 
went to Western Europe where they provided around 10% of all 
petroleum supplies. European oil companies, particularly those 
of Italy and Spain were heavily involved in the Libyan oil 
industry, and were, therefore, the countries most likely to suffer 
as a result of the new sanctions. In response to the European 
challenge, the USA invoked article 21 of the General Agreement 
on Tarfffs and Tirade (GATT), which permits a sigimtozy to 
break the agreement if national security interests are involved. 
In November a Libyan-sponsored resolution which called fi}r 
the repeal of the Ii^ and Libya sanctions act was adopted by 
the UN General Assembly. Lil^yan diplomatic efforts, however, 
failed to make any progress towa^ the removal of UN 
sanctions, which were once again renewed, unchanged, in mid- 
November. The appointment in February 1997 of Abu Zaid 
Omar Dord^ a former Prime Minister, as the new Libyan 
representative to the UN, was interpreted by a number of 
observers as an indication that Libya intended to make no 
further concessions, but would instead adopt an uncomprom- 
ising approach to the Lockerbie afrair. In January it had been 
report^ that Libya had once more defied the UN-imposed air 
embargo, when an official delegation fiew to Accra, Ghana. 
Moreover, in late March Libyan aircraft again transferred wo]> 
shippers to Saudi Arabia for the annual pilgrimage, despite the 
frict that the UN had permitted EgyptAir to organize flints for 
the Libyan pilgrims. In May Qaddsffi travelled by air to Niger 
and Nigeria. The violations were strongly condemned by tiie 
UN, but no action was taken against the Libyan regime. In 
April the EU and the USA came to an agreement to limit the 
impact of the Iran and Libya sanctions act upon European 
countries. Under the new arrangement the US Admioistration 
promised to protect European companies firom the adverse 
effects of the legislation, while in return the EU agi^ to 
withdraw its complaint to the WTO regarding an earlier US 
law, the Helms-Burton Act, which imposed sanctions on non- 
US companies involved in business wi& Cuba. By that time no 
charges had been brought against any foreign company by the 
USA In July, m protest at &e UN Security Coun<ffi’s renewal 
of existing sanctions and the unanimity requirement which 
enabled tim USA to veto the lifting of sanctions, Abu Zaid Omar 
Dorda announced Libya’s intention to no longer respect those 
sanctions. 

EU protests at new US sanctions did not imply any change 
in Europe’s position on Libya, and despite the visit by an 
delegation to Tripoli in June 1996, relations remained strained. 
Nevertbeless, Qaddafi appeared to be seeking to take advant^ 
of the divisions between the USA and the EU by worki^ 
to improve European rations, particularly with France. He 
prais^ France for its pursuit d an independent foreign poli^ 
and allowed the Frmidi ju^ investigating the 1989 bombing 
of a Fimich airliner over Niger unprecedented access to Libyan 
evidence during his visit to Tripoli in July, which led to the 
judge’s decision to try in absentia the Libyans suspected of the 
atta^ A declaration ^ German authorities in October that 
dear evidence was available to prove the Libyan Government’s 
direct involvement m the 1986 bomb attack on a Berlin disco- 
theque, which provided a pretext for the US raids against Libya 
10 days later, was also a n^’or set-back; it was announced that 
arrest warrants had been issued for the three Libyans believed 
to have been involved in the attacL Despite this development, 
three German deputies, who visited Libya in March 1997 as 
members of a parliWentaiy delegation responsible for relations 
with the UMA recommended that regular contact between the 
German parliajnent and the GPC should continue. In the same 
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month Libya achieved rare success in foreign policy when the 
Vatican resisted US pressure and established fonnal diplomatic 
relations with Libya. Pope John Paul 11 had often spoken out 
against the imposition of UN sanctions on Libya, and his officials 
stated that the establishment of diplomatic links with lil^a 
took place in recognition of that coimtiys efifbrts to protect 
freedom of religion and the Vatican’s wish to see a peaceffil and 
stable Mediterranean region. Archbishop Jos4 Sebastidn Laboa 
became the Pope’s first envoy to Tripoli, while Libya was to 
open a people’s bureau in the Vatican City. In contrast, Libya 
remain^ excluded fiium co-operation initiatives between the 
£U and southern Mediterranean states, which were launched 
in Barcelona in 1995. 

In October 1996 the Libyan leader provoked diplomatic 
outrage during the visit of Necmettin Erbakan, Turkey’s first 
Islamist Prime Minister, when he criticized Turkey’s member- 
ship of NATO and its close association with the West, urging 
the establishment of an independent Kurdish state. There was 
an angry response firom Ankara and Turkey’s ambassador to 
Tripoli was r^»lled. After a few months, however, the situation 
improved and the Turkish ambassador returned, but in June 
1997 Turkey again withdrew its ambassador, after Qaddafi 
reportedly made remarks on Libyan television criticizing the 
Tinrkish army and Government, and denouncing military agree- 
ments between Turkey and Israel. 

In February 1997 the Ministerial Council of the Organization 
of Afiican Unity (OAU) met in Tripoli for the first major meeting 
of the organization to be convent outside Addis Ababa, Ethi- 
opia. Ihe delegates called for an end to UN sanctions against 
Libya, and a committee of five ministers was established to 
mediate between Libya and the Western states in order to try 
to resolve the Lockerbie affair. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE LOCKERBIE AFFAIR 

In J]^ 1997 the Arab League, which had previously been 
criticized by Qaddafi for its lack of support, formally proposed 
that the two libyan suspects in the Lockerbie affair be tried by 
Scottish judges under Scottish law in a neutral country. At an 
Arab League meeting in September the member states urged a 
relaxation of the air emba:^ on Libya and voted to defy UN 
sanctions by permitting aircraft carrying Qaddafi, and other 
flights for religious or humanitarian purposes, to land on their 
territory. In October the President of South Africa, Nelson 
Mandela, visited Libya, despite US disapproval, and pubHdy 
expressed support for the proposals to hold a trid of the Lock- 
erbie suspects in a third country. Later that month the United 
Kingdom requested the UN to send envoys to examine the 
Scottish legal system, and in December, following the renewal 
of sanctions ly the UN in November, the UN issued a report 
conduding that the Libyan suspects would receive a fair trial 
under the Scottish system. However, in February 1998 the ICJ 
ruled that it was competent to hear Libya’s complaints that 
the USA and the Unil^ Kmgdom were acting unlav^fully by 
insisting on the extradition of the two Libyan suspects. The 
USA and the United Kmgdom had attempted to prevent the 
case fix>m being heard, on the grounds tl^t intervening UN 
Security Council resolutions had rendered it unnecessary. Libya 
declared that the ICJ ruling had given its claims legitimacy and 
that UN sanctions should now be disregarded. Nevertheless, 
sanctions were renewed in March and no progress towards 
lifting them was achieved at a debate within the Security 
Council later in the same month. 

In April 1998 a representative for the families of the British 
victims of the Lockerbie bombing and a professor of Scottish 
law travelled to Libya, where they met Col Qaddafi. T^ Libyan 
loader was reported to have agreed to the trial of the two Libyan 
suspects in The Hague. In tiie following month US and EU 
representatives concluded an agreement under which European 
companies would be able to invest in Iran, Libya and Cuba 
without incurring sanctions as set out in the so-called Tran- 
libya sanctions acf of 1996 and the Helms-Burton Act. In 
return for this concession, whidi had been n^tiated with 
reference to the involvement of Total of France in Iran, EU 
states VTere reported to have agreed to monitor more carefully 
their eaq)orts to Libya. In June 1998 at a meeting in Ouaga- 
dougou, Burkina Faso, the OAU resolved that from September 
its members would cease to comply with UN sanctions against 
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Libya unless the USA and the United Kingdom a^ed to a trial 
being held in a neutral third country and authorized flightg to 
Libya on humanitarian, religious or diplomatic missions wiffi 
immediate effect. In the following months several Afiican Heads 
of State op^y flouted the air embargo and flew directly to 
Libya for talks with Col Qaddafi. Relations with Italy, Libya’s 
nugbr trading partner, improved significantly. A wide-ranging 
accord was signed in Rome in July, in whicfe Italy expressed 
regrets for its colonial past, and which provided for joint infta- 
structure projects, espedalLy in the energy sector. In Octob^ 
the two countries signed a further agreement on technical and 
scientific co-operation under which Libyans will receive training 
in Italy. France also appeared keen to improve relations with 
Libya, where French companies were actively seeking invest- 
ment opportunities in the energy sector. Fimice and Libya 
agreed that the six Libyans implicated in the 1989 bombing of 
a Frendi airliner over Niger could be tried in absentia. 

In late August 1998 the USA and the United Kingdom, under 
mounting diplomatic pressure, sought to regain the initiative 
in the L^erbie affair and agreed to a trial of the two Libyan 
suspects in the Netherlands before a panel of Scottish judges 
and in accordsmce with Scottish law. Soon after the offer was 
made the UN Security Council unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion (No. 1192) allowing the lifting of UN sanctions against 
Libya as soon as the two suspects were surrendered for trial. 
The USA, however, threatened to extend sanctions to include a 
multilateral oil embargo should Libya reject the new offer, 
altiiou^ there seemed little likelihood that international sup- 
port would be forthcoming for such a measure. Col Qaddafi gave 
a cautious welcome to the US and British proposal, but the 
Libyan authorities later requested negotiations about &e terms 
of a trial in the Netherlands. The USA and the United Kingdom 
made it dear that their offer was non-negotiable, but did agree 
to clarify any technical or legal points through the office of the 
UN Secrotary-Gmieral. The libyan Government also appointed 
a new, hig^-level legal team to represent the two suspects, 
headed a former Secretary for Foreign Liaison, suggesting 
to some observers that the mterests of the Libyan regime rather 
than those of the accused would now be given priority. The 
two suspects, Al-Amin Khalifa Fhimah and Abd al-Baset al- 
Megrahi, had been under virtual house arrest for some six years, 
witii their passports confiscated by the authorities. During a 
British television broadcast in October, Qaddafi indicated that 
tile two men mi^t be guilty but emphasized that the bombing 
had not been officially sanctioned and that the suspects may 
have been seeking their own revenge for the US air-strikes 
against Libya in 1986. Some analysts conduded that the Libyan 
leader had dedded to tiy to resolve the conflict with the West 
and had withdrawn support firom a number of radical political 
groups in an effort to i^te accusations that the Libyan State 
sponsored terrorism. The fact that *Abu Nidal’, the leader of the 
pro-Palestinian Fatah Revolutionary Council, was reported to 
have been expelled fi^)m Libya in mid-1998 was regarded as 
evidence of this chmige. Subsequently, the Fatah Revolutionaiy 
Council accused Libya of arresting several of its members and 
demanded their release. By the time Kofi Annan, the UN Secre- 
tary-General, visited Libya in early December, Qaddafi had 
agreed to a trial in the Netherlands under Scottish law but a 
problem remained over US and British insistence that, if con- 
victed, the two Libyans must serve their sentences in a Scottish 
prison. The Libyan leader assured Kofi Annan that he wished 
to resolve the Lockerbie issue, and in mid-December, just before 
the 10th anniversary of the bombing, the GPC eaq)ressed 'satis- 
fiEU^tion’ with the idea of a trial in the Netherlands and welcomed 
the UN Secretary-General’s efforts to facilitate this. A Scottish 
legal expert and adviser to the families of British victims of the 
bombing, interviewed for a British television documentary in 
mid-December, expressed serious doubts that tiie evidence 
against the two Libyan suspects was strong enough to secure a 
conviction. 

In early January 1999 the head of the Libyan judiciary issued 
warrants for the arrest of sev^ former US officials for their 
alleged involvement in air-strikes against lil^a in 1986 and 
stated that the matter would be referred to the UN Security 
Council if the men were not surrendered. This was viewed as a 
move designed to draw attention to what Libya insists are 
double standards employed by the USA on issues relating to 
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intGm&tiozial law. Relations with the United were 

further strained when a former British intelligence officer 
revealed details of an alleged plot by the British security services 
to assassinate the Libyan leader in 1996. The allegations were 
strongly denied by the British Government. Despite a visit to 
Libya by envoys of South Africa and Saudi Arabia in mid- 
J anuary 1999, by late February Qaddafi had not surrendered the 
two suspects. The USA and the United Kingdom, increasingly 
frustrate by the delay, warned Libya on 25 February that 
unless the two suspects were surrendered within 30 days, 
sanctions would be strengthened. However, Libya rejected thig 
ultimatum and the USA and the United Kingdom failed to 
obtain a resolution from the Security Council in support of 
further sanctions, to which China, France and Russia all 
indicated their opposition. 

In early March 1999 the six Libyans accused of bombing the 
French UTA airliner over Niger in 1989 were found guilty in 
absentia after a three*^y trial in Paris anfl were sentenced to 
life imprisonment. The Frmich authorities proceeded to issue 
international warrants for the arrest of the six men and dem- 
anded that the Libyan authorities should punish them. It ap- 
peared very unlikely that Libya would impose prison sentences 
on the men, who include Col Qaddafr’s brother-in-law. Li July 
1999 Libya paid more than US $31m. in compensation to the 
families of the 70 people killed in the bombing of the French 
airliner. According to the French authorities, the payment repre- 
sented ^an acknowledgement by the Libyan authorities of the 
responsibility of their citizens’. 

to mid-March 1999, after further diplomatic efforts by South 
Africa, President Nelson Mandela, on a visit to Libya, announced 
that the Libyan authorities would release the two accused men 
for trial by 6 April. This was confirmed by Col Qaddafi in a 
television broadcast in which he stated that he had accepted 
South African and Saudi Arabian assurances about arrange- 
ments for the trial in the Netherlands. The Libyan Government 
then sent a letter to the UN Secretaiy-Gm^rad guaranteeing to 
surrender the two suspe<^. If the men are convicted th^ 
will serve their sentences in a Scottish prison, but the United 
Kingdom was reported to have agreed that the two men would 
be held separate from the rest of the prisoners, that UN 
monitors would ensure that they were not subjected to interroga- 
tion by the British or US intelligence services, and that they 
would have regular access to Libyan consular services. While 
there was much speculation about the Libyan leader’s motives 
in finally agreeing to surrender the two men, many analysts 
argued that economic factors played a key role. On 5 April Al- 
Amin Khalifa Fhimah and Abd al-Baset d-Megrahi arrived at 
Valkenburg airport in the Netherlands, accompanied by the 
UN’s (hief leg^ counsel, Hans CorelL Neither man opposed 
extradition and they were placed in the custody of ^ttish 
police-officers and transferr^ to Camp Zeist, near Utrecht, a 
former US air base, which has been designated Scottish territory 
for the purposes of the trial. At Camp Zeist they were formerly 
arrested by Scottish police and legal proceedings began when 
the two men appeared before a Sottish law officer to be com- 
mitted for trial on charges of murder, conspiracy to murder and 
contravention of Ihe 1982 Aviation Secmity Act The short 
committal hearing was held in camera, but two UN observers 
were present The trial was scheduled to begin in February 
2000, aft^ a special court agreed to the defence’s recpiest for a 
six-month acyoumment With the surrender of the two suspects, 
the UN Security Council immediately suspended the sanctions 
imposed on Libya in 1992 but under pressure from the USA 
avoided a vote on whether to approve a permanent lifting of 
sanctions. Cto 9 July the Security Council issued a statement 
welcoming positive devdopments in Libya’s co-operation with 
the UN, and reaffirmed its intention formally to revoke sanctions 
‘as soon as possible’. The USA insisted that a formal lifting of UN 
sanctions would be premature before the trial of the Lockerbie 
suspects was completed, and declared that it would veto spy 
such proposal. US sanctions against Libya— some of which 
date &m 1981— remained in place despite opposition from US 
business groups. In contrast, in September the EU removed 
most of its remaining sanctions against Libya, and Libya was 
invited to participate in Ihe Euro-Mediterranean partnerdiip 
programme initiated at Barcelona in 1995. However, the EU 
embargo on arms sales remaindl in force. 


Several European countries moved quickly to strengthen ^1- 
iti^ and economic links with Libya in the hope of gaining 
lucrative investment opportunities there. The day jdto the 
two Libyan suspects were handed over the Ital i a n Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Lamberto Dioi, on a visit to Tripoli, called for 
Libya’s full integration into the international community. In 
December 1999 &e Itahan premier, Massimo D’Alema, became 
the first EU pr^er to visit Libya for more than eight years. 
During the visit the two countries issued a joint statement 
appeahng for greater international co-operation to eradicate 
terrorism. In July the United Kingdom had announced that it 
was resuming fiill diplomatic relations with Libya after a rup- 
ture of 15 years. The decision followed a statement by Col 
Qaddafi in which he accepted Libya’s ‘general res^nsibili^ for 
ihe murder of a British policewoman outside the libyan people’s 
bureau in London in 1984 (see Qaddafi’s attempts to quell 
opposition at home and abroad, above). Qaddafi expressed his 
‘d^p regref for the incident and offered to pay compensation 
to the woman’s family. The Libyan leader also stated ^t Libya 
would co-operate with the British j^lice inquiry into the murder. 
In November the British authorities conffim^ that compensa- 
tion had been paid (estimated at £250,000), and a British 
ambassador arrived in IMpoli the following month. British trade 
delegations visited Libya in July and October. In January 2000, 
just before Libya’s new envoy to the United Kingdom arrived 
in London, and following revelations in the press, the British 
Government admitted t^t in July 1999 its customs and excise 
officials had intercepted a consignment of Scud missile parts 
destined for Libya at London’s Gatwick Airport The pa^ were 
impounded, but the British authorities insisted that the incident 
would not affect the normalization of relations between the 
two countries. In February Ihere were further allegations of 
involvement by the British security services in a plot by Libyan 
dissidents to assassinate Col Qaddafi during the mid-1990s. 
Libya’s reaction to these revelations was restrained. Efforts by 
relatives of victims of the bombing of a French airliner over 
Niger in 1989 to begin legal action against Qaddafi for complicity 
in the attack were not supported by the French Government, 
which considered the matter clo^ and was anxious to 
strengthen links with Tripoli. In early April 2000 Christian 
Pierret, Minister of State for Industry, became the first member 
of the French Government to visit L^ya since sanctions were 
suspended a year earlier. In defiance of the objections of the 
French Government, in late October an appeal court in Paris 
ruled that the lawsuit by the relatives of the victims of the UTA 
bombing could proceed, and the invesl^ting magistrate in the 
case was thus empowered to issue an international warrant for 
Qaddafi’s arrest. 

However, Libya’s relations with the EU suffered a reverse at 
the beginning of 2000. Althou^ Libya had agreed to accept the 
terms for joining the Euro-Mediterranean partnership pro- 
grai^e, it insisted that both Israel and the Palestinian 
National Authority (PNA) should be excluded. This demand was 
unacceptable to the EU, and in late January the President of 
the European Commission, Romano Prodi, withdrew an invita- 
tion to Col Qaddafi, originally made in Dumber 1999, to visit 
Brussels. Some sources ar^ed that pressure from individual 
EU states, notably the United Kingdom, was the real reason 
for Prodi’s decision to cancel the visit, althou^ officially the 
invitation was withdrawn on the grounds that Libya had not 
acceptedEU conditions regarding commitment to human r^^ts, 
democracy, free trade and support for the Middle East peace 
process, ito April Prodi expressed his ffisappointment at the 
anti-European stance adopted by Qaddafi in his main speech at 
the £U-AMca summit in Cairo. However, a private meeting 
between the Libyan leader and Prodi, and talks with other 
European politicians, were described as more positive. 

Meanwhfie, in Febru^ 2000 the US authorities had for the 
first time granted a visa to Libya’s ambassador to the UN, 
enabling him to travel from the UN headquarters in New York 
to Washington, DC. A month later a group of officials of the the 
US Department of State visited Libya to determine whether 
security arrangements were satisfactory for U S citizens to travel 
there; a ban on Americans visiting Libya has been in place since 
1981 and was renewed in November 1999. Althou^ the US 
Government strenuously denied that it had any pkns to lift 
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unilateral sanctions, the visit angered relatives of US victims 
of the Lockerbie bombing. 

The trial of the two Libyans accused of the Lockerbie bombing, 
which had been due to start in February 2000, was ac^oum^ 
until the beginning of May to allow the defence counsel more 
time to prepare its case. Meanwhile, in mid-February Scotland’s 
Lord Advocate, Lord Hardie, responsible for preparing the case 
for the prosecution, resigned and was replaced by a former 
Solicitor-General, Colin Boyd, who had also b^ closely 
involved in the prosecution case. Despite some speculation, the 
change did not appear to be linked to the impending Lockerbie 
trial, although reports in the British media continued to suggest 
that the evidence against the two Libyans was inadequate 
to secure a conviction. Furthermore, doubts were raised over 
evidence given by key prosecution witnesses. In addition, as 
the US Department of State had refused to release copies of 
correspondence between the UN Secretary-General and the 
libyan Gow^mment to families of US victims, there was concern 
that a deal had been agreed to ensure that senior figures in the 
Libyan regime would be immune fi:om prosecution whatever 
the outcome of the trial. 

The trial itself began on 3 May 2000 after a request by the 
prosecution in late April for a postponement of several weeks 
was denied by the presiding judge. There was a large media 
presence for the first days of the but permission to televise 

the proceedings was refiised. The two d^endants pleaded not 
guilty, and their defence team accused a number of organiza- 
tions including the amflil Palestinian resistance group, the Pop- 
ular Front for the Liberation of Palestine— General Command, 
and its leader, A^ed Jibril, of responsibility ^or the bombing. 
Given the large number of witnesses called by both prosecution 
and defence, the trial was expected to last for 12-18 months, 
and many observers believed that it would produce more ques- 
tions thATi answers. However, in July it was announced that 
the trial was expected to be much shorter than previously 
anticipated. In August the CIA was ordered to hand over classi- 
fied documents to the defence lawyers; the CIA’s refusal fiiUy 
to comply with this demand led to a three-week adjournment 
of the tri^ in late August to enable the issue to be resolved. In 
September the presidhig judge ruled that it was permissible for 
a former Libyan intelhgence officer who had become a CIA 
informant to give evidence at the trial In late October the trial 
was again adjourned after the prosecution announced that it 
had received important new evidence firom an unnamed for- 
eign country. 

In August Libyan emissaries were involved in efforts to secure 
the release of 12 hostages who had been held for almost four 
months by the Abu Sayyaf group on the island of Jolo in the 
southern Philippines. In late August six of the 12 were released 
and flown to Libya after Qaddafi agreed to pay a sum of US $lm. 
per hostage to ensure their safe release. 

RUMOURS OF AN ABORTIVE ARMY COUP AND 
INTERNAL DISSENT, 199^-99 

During the second week of October 1993 rumours began to 
circulate in the Western media that a revolt by a nund>er of 
army units had been crushed by the Libyan air force which had 
remained loyal to Qaddafi. It was claimed that the most serious 
clashes had occurred around Misurata and Tobruk where there 
had been scores of casualties. There were unconfirmed reports 
that Libya had dosed its borders and that after three days of 
unrest 2,000 people had been arrested and 12 officers executed. 
Qaddafi’s Se^nd-in-Command, Abd as-Salam JaUoud, was 
reported to have been placed under house arrest. There was 
speculation that the coup, described in the media as the most 
serious challei^ to the Libyan leader since 1986, had arisen 
as a result of differences between Qaddsffi and JaUoud over the 
handling of the Lockerbie crisis and that the armed forces may 
have divided along tribal lines. Throu^out the Lockeibie affair, 
JaUoud, who belongs to the al-Megaha tribe, has been firmly 
opposed to surrendering the two suspects, both of whom are 
members of his tribe. The London-bas^ daily Al-Hayaf named 
Col Hassan al-Kabir and Col ar-Rifi Ali ash-Sharif as the leaders 
of the upming and stated that while al-Kabir had been arrested 
adi-Sharif had fled to Switzerland. However, doubts have b^sn 
espressed that a nugor uprising did in occur. Qaddafi 
himself condemned the rumours of an army coup in a speech on 
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30 October describing them as a plot by the British intelligence 
services to humiliate the Libyan people. Nevertheless, it is 
perhaps significant that the government dianges announced at 
the end of January 1994 placed men known for their personal 
loyalty to Qaddafi in key positions, suggesting that the LUyan 
leader felt &e need to tighten his grip on power. Abu Zaid Omar 
Dorda, the Secret^-General of the General People’s Committee 
and a close associate of JaUoud, was replaced by Abd al-Majid 
al-Qaoud. Ahmed Ibrahim was appointed Secretary for Informa- 
tion and Culture and Muhamniad al-Hijazi became Secretary 
for Justice and PubUc Security; both were known to be members 
of Qaddafi’s personal entourage. 

Libyan opposition groups in exUe remain weak and divided 
and there is little evidence that they command significant sup- 
port within the country. In October 1993 Muhammad Megari^, 
the leader of the NFSL, Meg. Abd al-Moneim al-Houni of the 
Co-operation Bureau for Democratic and National Forces, and 
Mansour Kikhia of the Libyan National Alliance (LNA) are 
reported to have met in either Algiers or Geneva to discuss 
forming a united front against the Qaddafi regime. Abd al- 
Hamid al-Bakkush, the leader of the Libyan Liberation Organ- 
ization, did not attend and the meeting appeared to have fi^ed 
to resolve the differences between the various opposition groups. 
Ihis was confirmed in February 1994 when some leading mem- 
bers of the NFSL announced that they had formed a bre^way 
movement and criticized the NFSL for failing to co-operate with 
other opposition groups in creating a united firont against the 
Qaddafi regime. 

Qaddafi has regularly demonstrated his intolerance of these 
opposition groups and has urged that his opponents abroad be 
hunted down and liquidated. Therefore in early December 1993, 
when Mansour Kikhia, a former Secretary for Foreign liaison 
and, since the early 19808, leader of the opposition LNA, disap- 
peared while attending a meeting of the Alliance in Cairo, it 
was widely assumed that he had been abducted by Libyan 
security agents. The affair proved particularly embarrassing as 
Kikhia had been living in the USA, had an American wife and 
had only agreed to attend the meeting in Cairo after receiving 
personal assurances firom senior Egyptian officials about his 
safety there. The Libyan Secretariat for Foreign Liaison and 
Libya’s representative to the Arab League in Cairo, Ibrahim 
Beshari, denied Libyan involvement in the affair. Beshari stated 
that Kikhia presented no threat to the Libyan Government. 
Qaddafi told E^tian journalists that Libya was co-operating 
with the Egyptian authorities to discover what had happened. 
Both US President Clinton and Dr Boutros Boutros-Ghali, the 
UN Secretary-General, appealed to President Mubarak of Egypt 
to investigate Rikhia’s dirappearance. However, although Mu- 
barak dispatched one of his advisers to Tripoli he failed to make 
any progress and the Egyptian police admitted at the end of 
January that they had no information about Kikhia’s where- 
abouts. Kikhia’s wife continued to claim that her husband had 
been kidnapped by Libyan agents assisted by Egyptian security 
officers. In April 1995 the Arab Organization of Human Ri^ts 
urged the Egyptian Government to investigate the matter and 
to punish those responsible for Kikhia’s abduction. In late 1996 
the LNA stated that it would continue to investigate Kikhia’s 
disappearance, but many were convinced that he had been 
murdered. In September 1997 a report by the CIA stated that 
Kikhia had been kidnapped by Egyptian agents whfie in Cairo 
and extradited to Libya, where he was murdered. At the end of 
1997 it was reported that an international legal committee had 
been formed to investigate Kikhia’s disappearance and US 
allegations. In early 1999 the Cairo Court of Appeal criticized 
the Egyptian Ministry of the Interior for failing to ensure 
Kikhia’s safety while he was visiting the country. 

In early March 1994 Libyan television broadcast 'confessions’ 
by three army officers and a student, all members of the War- 
f^ah tribe, who had been arrested in the Bani Walid region 
during the army revolt in October 1993. It was tiie first official 
acknowledgement of the attempted coup. During their 'confes- 
sions’ the men admitted to supplying i^ormation to the CIA, 
and to Muhammed Megarief, the leader of ^e NFSL, on notary 
deployment, the Rabta plant, nuclear research and Col Qaddafi’s 
own movements. The accused men stated that they had met 
Megarief in Zurich, Switzerland, and Madrid, Spain, in order 
to pass on information. The NFSL claimed that after calls for 
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the execution of the four men, demonstrations erupted in the 
Bani WaKd region where several protestors were arrested after 
setting fire to government buildings. The Libyan opposition 
abroad stated that 66 army officers arrested after the abortive 
coup had been condemned to death. At the beginning of 1996 it 
was reported that Col Qaddafi had overturned a court’s ruling 
on 12 army officers of the Warfallah tribe accused of 
the abortive coup because the sentences were too lenient, 
that the men had been condenmed to death. According to one 
source, the death sentences had not been carried out in order not 
to antagonize the Warfallah, which had threatened retaliation if 
the men were killed. 

Early in 1996 rumours circulated that Col Qaddafi had concen- 
trated power within the armed forces almost exclusively in the 
hands of members of his own tribe and that the increasing 
involvement of two of his sons in government business, m^lnr^iTig 
financial and commercial affairs, had alienated tribal leaders, 
sudi as Cols Khalifa Ahneish, Masoud Abd al-Haft and Ahmad 
Qadhaf ad-Dam, who in the past had played roles in internal 
security and foreign affisdrs. It was also daim^ that the libyan 
revolutionary committees were preparing to bring to trial those 
responsible for corruption and finaTieifll mismanagement in 
order to absolve Qaddafi and his immediate family of any 
responsibility for the country’s economic problems and to provide 
a pretext for the elimination of opponents of the regime. 

In addition to reports of continued dissent within the armed 
forces and the destabilizing effects of tribal rivalries, some 
observers argued that the Islamist opposition was the most 
dangerous throat to the Qaddafi regime. Despite being subjected 
to harsh repressive measures by the security forces for some 
years, Islai^st opposition to the regime, strongly rooted in 
Cyrenaica, appears to have increased in strength, alffiou^ little 
is known about the groups involved. In June 1996 there were a 
number of armed confrontations between police and Islamist 
militants in and around Benghazi. The regime blamed the 
unrest on 'extrexnist infiltrators’ firom Egypt and Sudmi and 
independent sources confirmed that the large number of immi- 
grants, mainly from Egypt and Sudan, sedidng work in Ben- 
ghazi, had created instability in the region. 

There were reports of further dashes between the security 
services and Isla]^t militants in September 1996 in Ben^tiazi, 
Darnah and al-Baida, in which a senior officer in the security 
services, Lt-Col al-Faydi, was ambushed and killed. Islamist 
militants calling themselves the Jama’ah al-Islamiyah al-Muqa- 
tila, or Militant Islamic Group, claimed responsibility for the 
September inddents and stat^ that it was the duty of all 
Muslims to overthrow the Qaddafi regime and impose Shcafa 
law. In response to these inddents, thousands of Sudanese 
and Egyptian workers were expelled (see below), the regime 
ti^tened its control over the countzys mosques and hundreds 
of suspected Islamist militants were arrosted. The regime also 
made moves to re-Islamize Libyan sodety, adopting laws based 
on the SharVa, In October 1995 the London daily newspaper. 
The Independent, claimed that Col Qaddafi was fighting an 
underground war against the Islamist militants who threatened 
the stability of his regime. An attack on the Abu Saleem prison 
in IVipoU in Novemto, in which some 16 dissidents escaped, 
was al^ recorded as the work of Islamist militants. In Februaiy 
1996 it was reported that militants from the Militant Islamic 
Group (MIG) had attempted to assassinate Col Qaddafi in Sirte 
(Suit). After the assassination attempt, security forces carried 
out further arrests of suspected Islamist militants. In March, 
following a mass escape from the al-Kuwaifiyya prison near 
Benghazi during which police shot dead many of the prisoners, 
unrest erupted once again in and around Benghazi, Darnah and 
al-Baida, and there were reports of over 20 deat^ in clashes 
between militants and the secuiily forces. At the end of Apd, 
the MIG issued a statement claiming to have killed 16 security 
officers in Sirte during tiie previous month and to have seized 
weapons from police stations in Ras al-Hilal and al-Qubba. In 
May violent clashes were reported in Benghazi between securi^ 
forces and supporters of a new opposition group, the Islamic 
Martyrs’ Movement (IMM), which has claimed responsibility 
for the assassinations of a number of hi^-ranking government 
officials. The movement’s leader, Muhammed al-Hami was 
killed in July in clashes with security forces, and was later 
replaced by Hamzah Abu Shaltilah. In March 1997 press reports 


stated that Shaltilah had been dismissed and replaced by a new 
leader, referred to as *Khalifah’. In June a tb^ Islamist group, 
the Libya Islamic Group, claimed responsibility murders 

of ei^t policemen during an attack on a police tra in in g centre 
in Derna. A fourth group, known as the Supporters of (jod, was 
formed in September. Claims by the MIG that they had carried 
out an assassination attempt on Col Qaddafi in November were 
denied by the authorities. Throu^out the second half of 1996 
there were reports of clashes between Islamist groups and 
government forces, especially in the eastern part of &e country, 
where several hundz^ people were estimated to have be^ 
kfiled. Few details are available about the Islamist opposition, 
and the degree of popular support for the various militant 
groups that have emerged is difficult to estimate, though the 
MIG, whidi is bdieved to have links with the extremist droupe 
islamique arm6 in Algeria, appears to be the most important. 
There is little evidence of co-operation between the different 
groups or between the Islamists and the secular opposition, and 
it is understood that the groups’ resources are limited. 

The threat from the growing number of militant Islamist 
groups was accompanied by continued unrest within the armed 
forces and tiie alienation of tribal support for the regime. In 
July 1996 it was reported that an attempted coup organized by 
Col Khalifa Haftar, an officer who had taken part in the 
overthrow of the monarchy in 1969, but who had later gone into 
exile, had been quashed after fiem fitting in the Jabal al- 
Akhdar, near Darnah. In the same month bodyguards of Qad- 
dafi’s son, Saadi, opened fire on crowds at Tripoli’s football 
stadium, apparently after frns began to chant anti-CjOvemment 
slogans following a decision by the referee which ruled in favour 
of a team sponsored by Saadi Qaddafi. Official Libyan reports 
stated that ei^t people were killed and 39 iijured as a result 
of the incident. However, Western reports citing diplomatic 
sources put the death toll at between 20 and 50, with many 
others ii\jured. At the end of August another coup attempt was 
uncovered, involving some 45 army officers, and said to include 
members of the L^yan leader’s own tribe, the Qadhadhifa. 
Three of the coup leaders were believed to have been executed. 
Ti^t security was maintained in and around Bani Walid, 
the home town of officers from the powerful Waifrdlah tribe 
purportedly accused of leading the abortive coup of 1993, who 
were put on trial at the Supreme Military Court at the end of 
the year. After being convicted of spying for the CIA and trying 
to overthrow the regime, six senior army officers and two civil- 
ians were executed at the beginning of January 1997. The eig^t 
remaining suspects were acquitted. US offids^ considered the 
reports to be a propaganda exercise by the Libyan Government. 
The executions to^ place against the wishes of the leaders of 
the WarMah tribe, and were strongly condemned by several 
exiled opposition groups. Some members of the Warfallah tribe, 
however, continued to hold senior positions in the army, in 
March it was reported that Msg.-G^. Abd as-Salam Jalloud 
had resumed an important government role, after being removed 
from office in 1993 and pla^ under house arrest 

In late 1996 there were reports that the two exiled opposition 
groups, the LNA and the NFSL, had once again agr^ to co- 
operate to bring down the Qaddafi regime, and had rejected 
overtures from the Libyan leader to take p^ in n^tiations. 
In January 1997 Muhammed as-Sanusi, the grandson of the 
late King Idris who was deposed in 1969, and the heir to the 
Libyan throne who was living in exile in Britain, claimed to 
have received death threats from Qaddafi’s agents. He later 
condemned the regime for threatening Libyan exiles and 
accused the security forces of having used chemical weapons in 
attacks against insurgents in the Jabal al-Akhdar in August 
1996. A new secular opposition group, the Libyan Patriots 
Movement, emerged in January 1997. The group claimed to 
have supporters among the Libyan armed forces and announced 
its commitment to overthrow the Qaddafi regime by force. 

At its annual meeting at Sirte in Mar^ 1997 the GPC 
approved l^;^tion imposing collective punishment upon the 
families or tribal dans (^Libyans convict^ of crimes induding 
sabota^, trafficking in arms, drugs smuggling and assisting 
Wroriks, criminals, saboteurs and heretics’. Collective punidi- 
ment was to indude the possibility of denial of access to water, 
food supplies and fuel. The so-called "Charter of Honouri was 
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directed principally at opponents of the regime and was strongly 
condemn^ by the leading opposition group in exile, the NFSL. 

Folbwing the GPC meeting, a number of cabinet changes 
were made, involving the restructuring of two secretariats. TTie 
most significant change was the division of the Secretariat of 
Justice and Public Securily into two parts. Muhammad al- 
HQazi retained the public security portfolio while Muhammed 
Belgacem Zwai, formerly Libya’s representative at the UN, 
became Secretary for Justice. The Secretariat of Education, 
Youth, Scientific Researdi and Vocational Training, on the other 
hand, was divided in three. M^di Meftah Mecfiresh became 
Secretary for Education and Scientific Resea^ Maatouq 
Muhammed Maatouq retained the labour and training portfolio 
and Ali Chaari was appointed Secretary for Youth and Sports. 
Baghdadi Ali al-Hins^ retired from his post as Secretary 
for Health and Social Security and was replaced by Suliman 
Muhammad al-Ghomari, while Nouri Hai^ replaced Mah- 
moud Badi as Secretary for the Supervision of Public Accounting 
and Control A further reorganization of the GPC took place in 
December, in which Muhammad Ahmad al-Manqush replaced 
Abd al-M^jid al-Aoud as Secretary-General. Al-Aoud became 
Secretary for the GMR. In additioi^ the Secretariat for Planning, 
Economy and Trade was divided into two parts. Jadallah Azuz 
at-Talahi, formerly Secretary for the GMR, was appointed Secre- 
tary for Planning. 

In June 1995 the regime passed a law forbidding foreign 
workers without contracts to remain in Libya, and in J^y b^an 
a programme of mass expulsions. Only a fh^on of the Egyptian 
community, believed to number between 700,000 and Im. was 
affected, with Sudanese and other Afiican workers bearing 
the brunt of the deportations. According to the French daily 
newspaper Le Monde, by October some 40,000 Sudanese, out of 
a community of 400,000, had already be^ expelled firom the 
country and almost half a million African workers were threat- 
ened with expulsion. The regime blamed Egyptian and Sudanese 
infiltrators for the outbre^ of disturbances involving armed 
Islamist militants (see above) and justified the flypulftinnft as 
a means of ridding the country of ‘contagious diseases’. The 
eaqmlsions were also regarded as a response to popular discon- 
tent over mounting unemployment, especially among young 
Libyans. However, it was the plight of Palestinian workers 
which caused international controversy. In a speech on 1 Sep- 
tember Col Qaddafi repeated his threat to 6iq>el all 30,000 
Palestinians resident in Libya. By the end of the month only 
2,500 Pales tini a ns had been issued with deportation orders, but 
their expulsion created a political crisis for the newly-formed 
PNA in Gaza. Lebanon, Israel and Egypt refused to receive the 
expelled Palestinians and many were stranded on ferries trying 
to cross the Mediterranean to Lebanon, and at Libya’s border 
with Egypt, without adequate supplies of water or food. In the 
case of the expulsions of the Palestinians, Qaddafi stated that 
their ordeal demonstrated the weakness of the Oslo peace 
accords because the PNA lacked the power to assist them. At 
the end of October, after appeals from the Arab League, the 
Egyptian President and the PLO Chairman Yasser Ai^at, 
Qaddafi temporarily suspended the e]q>ulsion of Palestinians. 
Most of those exp^ed were allowed to return to Libya but, 
according to the UN High Commissioner for Refugees, at the 
end of 1996 some 200 people remained stranded on the libyan- 
Egyptian border, surviving in desperate conditions. The deporta- 
tion of Sudanese workers continued. In Januaiy 1996 Libya 
announced that it had expelled some 70,000 Sudanese and that 
a further 200,000 would be expelled by the end of February. 
However, Libya stopped the e 2 q>ulsion of Egyptians after Presi- 
dent Mubarak promised to strengthen his efforts to find a 
solution to the Lockerbie affair and to Libya’s international 
isolation. According to a Libyan ofhcial, some 335,000 foreign 
workers had been exited by the beginning of 1996. In May 
1996 Qaddafi once again threatened to expel Palestinians living 
in Libya, despite a new appeal firom Rrosident Mubarak of 
Egypt. However, by October the Libyan leader appeared to have 
reconsidered his decision, and in November Libya invited Arab 
workers to apply to live in that country, due to a reported 
labour shortage. In January 1997 the GPC formally revoked 
the expulsion order, though few Palestinians appeared willing 
to return to Ubyci* and th^ were reports that some Palestin- 
ians still living in Libya were trying to leave the country. 
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Subsequent reports in April 1997 suggested that the Govern- 
ment had, in an unexpected move, forced Palestinians remaining 
in refugee camps to return to Libya, and had dismantled their 
camps. 

The Islamist opposition remained active, especially in the 
mountains east of Benghazi, and a number of successful arms 
raids against army and police posts in 1998 led to speculation 
that the militant Islamist groups had infiltrated the security 
forces. Reports of an assassination attempt on the Libyan leader 
by Islamist extremists near Benghazi in late May were denied 
by the authorities, but in the weeks that followed the security 
forces mounted a msgor ofifensive against Islamist strongholds 
in the north-eastern part of the country. A serious hip iiyury, 
which Qaddafi sustained in July, may have resulted firom an- 
other assassination attempt, althou^ official reports main- 
tained that he had suffer^ an accident whfie exercising. In 
early 1998 the London-based Amnesty International published 
a new report on Libya listing human ri^ts abuses, including the 
torture of Libyans suspected of non-violent opposition activities. 
The GPC convened in Sirte (Surt) in mid-December, and, in 
addition to giving its approval to a trial in the Netherlands of 
the two Libyan suspects in the Lockerbie affair Uee above), 
a number of government changes were also announced. The 
Secretariat for (Arab) Unity was abolished and its responsibili- 
ties assigned to the Secretariat for Foreign Liaison and Interna- 
tional Co-operation. The Secretariats for Justice and Public 
Security were merged, as were the Secretariats for Education 
and Vocational Training. The Secretariat for Information, Cul- 
ture and Jamahiri (Mass) Mobilization was divided into two 
separate bodies. In some cases the restructuring of secretariats 
reversed decisions taken only 18 mont^ earlier. The former 
Secretary for Unity, Jumaa al-McQidi al-Fazzani, was appointed 
Secretary for Culture, and Muhammad Mahmud al-Hijazi, form- 
erly Secretary for Public Security, became Secretary for Youth 
and Sports. In early 1999 Qaddafi strongly criticiz^ the GPC 
for enacting a new law on polygamy, which allows Libyan men 
to take a second wife without the permission of the first. At the 
same time, unconfirmed reports appeared of hi^-level corrup- 
tion, involving the payment of lar^ ‘commissions’ by foreign 
companies to secure contracts in Libya and implicating relatives 
of the Libyan leader. During 1999 the People’s Court imposed 
a number of harsh sentences in cases of corruption. In August, 
for example, it ruled that a civil servant convicted of embezzling 
LD 166,000 firom the General Post and Telecommunications 
Company should have his ri^t hand amputated, pay a large 
fine and serve a six-month prison sentence. 

In early September 1999 extensive celebrations were held to 
mark the 30th anniversary of the Qaddafi regime. Ihe Libyan 
authorities claimed to have contained Islamist militancy fol- 
lowing the 1998 offensive by the secnirity forces against Islamist 
stron^iolds in the eastern part of the coimtiy. There were 
some indications that the Islamist groups had been weakened 
militarily and were short of fimds. In addition there were reports 
in the Arab press that Qaddafi’s intelligence chief, Musa Kusa, 
had held talks with members of two Islamist groups— the MIG 
and the IMM— in order to persuade them to end their campaign 
of violence against the regime. Only the MIG denied that the 
meeting had taken place. At the same time Libyan officials also 
made conciliatoiy gestures to the opposition in exile, offering 
them financial inducements if they agreed to return to Libya. 
While there were claims that some prominent opposition figures 
based in the USA were prepared to continue the dialogue, the 
London-based NFSL completely rejected any rapprochement 
with the Qaddafi regime. Unlike the Islamists, these groups 
have little or no support within Libya itself. 

QADDAFFS DECENTRALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 

In late January 2000 Qaddafi unexpectedly attended the 
opening session of the GPC, at the end of which he demanded 
that the budget for 2000 be redrafted, with a view to r^burniftlling 
petroleum revenues into education, health and public services. 
Furthermore, he urged that the current administrative system, 
based on General People’s Committees, be abandoned in favour 
of an alternative form of government. Thus, at the 
meeting of the GPC held in Sirte in early March Qaddafi 
annoimced that most of the secretariats were being abolished 
and their functions devolved to the municipal provincial 
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levels. The move contiiiued a decentralization policy' introduced 
in the late 19808, but was interpreted in part as a mopng of 
deflecting popular criticism away flnm central government by 
ensuring that any complaints would have to be dealt with 
by the relevant commune or provincial councO. Significantiy, 
howwer, ^e Libyan leader declared that the Secretariats of 
Foreign L iai s on and International Co-operation, Finance, otiH 
Justice and Public Security would be retained and that two new 
secretariats would be created (African Unity and Information, 
Culture and Tourism), thus ensuring that key areas of govern- 
ment re m a in ed centralized. Policy on hydrocarbons was 
tranrferred to the National Oil Corporation (NOC) following the 
abolition of the energy secretariat ensuring that thig vital area 
also r e mained under central control. The former Secretary for 
Energy, Abdallah Salim al-Badri, was appointed as head of the 
NOC so that continuity of policy would be maintained in this 
sector. A new and much smaller General People’s Committee 
was formed, with Mubarak Abdallah agh-S hAmikb (formerly 
Secret^ for Housing and Public Utilities) as Secretary-General 
(eflectivdy Prime Mnister). B agbir Bu Janah and Baghdadi 
Mahmudi became assistant secretaries; Fawziya Bashir Shalabi 
was appointed Secretary of Information, Culture and Tourism; 
Ali Abd as-Salem at-Turayki was allocated the post of Secretary 
of Afirican Unity; Abd ar-Rahman Muhammad Shalg iiTn became 
Secretary for Foreign Liaison and International Co-operation; 
Muhammad Abu al-Qasim az-Zuai remained Secretary of Jus- 
tice and Public Security and Muhammad Abdallah Bait al-Mal 
retained the post of Sei^tary for Finance. The day after these 
changes were announced Qaddafl indicated that the post of 
Co-ordinator of the General Social People’s Command m^^t 
develop into that of bead of state’— a tifle that has not been 
used in Libya since 1977 and one consistently rejected by 
Qaddafl himself. There was some speculation that the new post 
mi^t be intended for one of Qaddafl’s sons— his eldest son, 
Setf al-Islam, was most frequently mentioned in this regard; 
however, there was little doubt that control would remain &nly 
in the h^ds of Qaddafl himself. In early October 2000 further 
changes were announced to the General People’s Committees. 
The Secretariat for information and culture was abolished and 
its responsibilities were devolved to local authorities. Further- 
more, Al-Ujayli Abd as-Salam Burayni replaced Bait al-Mal 
as Secretaiy for Finance and Abd ar-Rahman Musa al-Abhar 
became Secretaiy of Justice and Public Security in place of 
az-Zuai. 

ICJ RULING ON AOZOU STRIP 

On 3 Februa^ 1994 the ICJ ruled against Libya’s claim to the 
Aozou strip in northern Chad. Libya and Chad had agreed in 
1989 to accept the IC«rs ruling over the disputed territory. 
Libya’s border with its southern nei^bour, Chad, had been 
de&ied in 1955 in an agreement between the newly-independent 
State of Lilya and Fi^ce, then the colonial power in Chad. 
However, in 1973 Libya unilaterally abrogated the treaty and 
annexed the Aozou strip. Libya based its claim to northern 
Chad on the fact that the area had been part of the vast domain 
of the Sanusi order which had ruled much of Libya before the 
Italian colonial conquest in 1911. Most of the disputed strip is 
desert and sparsely populated. Chad regained control of the 
area in 1987 with the exception of a large military base built 
by Libya at the oasis of Aozou. After the court’s ruling was 
announced, Libya appeared unwilling to relinquish its claim to 
the disputi^ territoiy and the Government of Chad reported 
that Libya had strengthened its military forces there. When 
n^tiations between the two countries did begin in March, 
Libya demanded the release of some 500 prisoners of war 
captured in Chad in 1987. Then, Qaddafl suddenly announced 
that Libya was willing to abandon its claim to the disputed 
territory and a draft agreement on the withdrawal of Libyan 
forces was signed in Sirte (Surt) on 5 April Under the terms of 
the agreement tihe withdrawal was completed by the end of May 
1994. In early Jime Libya signed a treaty of friendship and co- 
operation wi'^ Chad, but in Janua^ 1995 the President of Chad 
stron^y denied reports in the Libyan press that plans for a 
union between Chad, Libya and Sudan had been agreed at a 
meeting of the leaders of the three countries held in Tripoli in 
October 1994. A communique issued at the end of the meeting 
had merely announced that a committee had been set up to 
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study the question of integration. It was dear that neither Chad 
nor Sudan had any intention of forming a union with Libya, 
but had agrei^ to discuss integration in the hope of securing 
Libyan finandal and militaiy assistance. In January 1997 the 
Chadian Government announced its intention to protest to the 
UN Security Council against the appearance of an official Lib 3 rw 
publication containing a map that ^owed the Aozou strip within 
Libyan territoiy. 

RELATIONS WITH THE ARAB STATES AND AFRICA 

Althou^ President Mubarak has consistently resisted Qaddafl’s 
plans for Arab unity, relations between Libya and Egypt have 
continued to improve in recent years. Egypt firmly opposed 
the UN sanctions imposed on Libya and has made strenuous 
diplomatic efforts to mediate between Libya and the West over 
the Lockerbie affair. In November 1993 President Mubarak told 
the newspaper Al-Ahram that it was in Egypt’s interest for 
‘stabili^ to prevail in Libya and that relations between the two 
countries should remain cordial. Qaddafl’s regime is seen as a 
bulwark against the spread of militant Islamist movements in 
the r^on and offers the prospect of much needed economic 
opportunities for Egypt, especially the employment of Egyptian 
manpower. Libya has offe^ to resettle one million Egyptian 
frurmers on land^ to be irrigated by the GMR scheme. For libya, 
which has become increasin^y isolated internationally through 
the efforts of the USA and the United Eix^oni, Egypt serves 
as a valuable intermediary with the outside world. The dose 
relationship between Ihe two countries appeared to have sur- 
vived the embarrassment resulting from the disappearance of 
Libyan opposition leader Mansour Kikhia in Cairo in December 
1994 (see above) and Libya’s strong condemnation of the Israel- 
PLO accord signed in September 1993. Early in 1994 the lily^ 
press agency, JANA declared that Libya and Egypt were contin- 
uing to co-operate in many areas and acknowledged Egyptian 
efforts to persuade the West to ease sanctions against Libya. In 
February the Egyptian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Amr Moussa, 
condemned the latest round of sanctions against Libya as hnfairi 
and ^coerdve’ and reiterated his Governmenf s commitment to 
seddng a peaceful solution to the Lockerbie affair. However, 
Egypt’s dose relations with Libya provoked strong criticism 
from the US media at the end of 1994. Egypt was accused of 
abusing US aid by defending a state involved in terrorism 
against the USA The Lilian Secretaiy of Foreign Liaison and 
International Co-operation, Omar al-Muntasser, condemned the 
attacks as an attempt to build a "Berlin Wall’ between lihya 
and Egypt and argued that this was yet another US media 
campaign to denounce Libya as a "terrorist state’ just before UN 
sanctions became due for review. In Novemb^ 1994 Libya 
supported Egypt’s application to join the UMA However, polit- 
ical differences emerged between the states dui^ 1995, 
especially as a result of Libya’s outspoken opposition to the 
normalization of relations between a growing number of Arab 
states and Israel. Qaddafl was critical of Egypt’s role in prom- 
oting economic co-op^tion between Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bours. Libya’s expulsion of Egyptian workers during the second 
half of 1995 fur&er soured relations, althou^ the Egyptian 
Government carefully avoided any public condemnation of 
Libya’s actions. Moreover, in October 1995 Qaddafl made a 
nunJser of public statements criticizing Egypt and Mubarak for 
not doing enough to help Libya obtain the lifting of UN 
sanctions. In January 1996 the Libyan leader agreed to stop 
the expulsion of Egyptian workers a^ the Egyptian President 
agreed to step up his mediation efforts on behalf of Libya, 
altiiouih observers noted that Libya’s outspoken opposition to 
Israel and the Middle East peace process ^d made Egyptian 
efforts at mediation over UN sanctions even more difficult In 
March Col Qaddafl condemned the "Summit of Peace-makers’ 
held at Shaim esh-Sheikh, but carefully avoided any criticism 
of Egypt hi May Qaddafl hedd talks in Cairo with Mubarak, 
but caused some embarrassment to his host by issuing a new 
tineat to ei^l Palestinians living in Libya. In late June, how- 
ever, the Libyan leader flew to Cairo, in violation of the UN 
air embargo, to attend the Arab League summit convened by 
Mubarak in response to the election of a ri^t-wing Government 
in Israel, while during Libya’s debate with the U^ over allega- 
tions that it was involved in the construction of a chemical 
weapons plant at Tarhuna (see above), Egypt refused to endorse 
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tlie US claims. Recognizing E^t as Libya’s only real ally in 
the Arab world and as a vit^y important intermedia^, 
especially with the West, the Libyan leader continued to main- 
tain close relations. Several meetings took place between Qad- 
dafi and Mubarak throu^out the second half of 1996 and in 
early December the Egyptian President made an ofiddal visit to 
TVipoli, at tihe head of a large dele^tion. Co-operation in sec- 
urity, principally directed a^iinst militant Islamist groups, was 
agreed during the meeting. At the end of 1996 Col Qadd^ 
announced tlmt after liquidating a number of investments in 
Europe, Libya was to reinvest in Egypt, where Libyan govern- 
ment holding were believed to total some US $440m. However, 
differences between tiie two countries, particularly regarding 
Egypt’s rations with Israel and Col Qaddafi’s outspoken oppos- 
ition to the Middle East peace process, continued to put their 
rdation^p under strain. 

Egypt had also been suspicious of Libya’s close relations with 
Sudan, which supports Libyan opposition to the peace process 
and offers shelter to Islamist n^tants from E^t In April 
1995 a Libyan delegation attended the Popular Arab and Islamic 
Conference in Khartoum, along with representatives of Islamist 
opposition groups ^m Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia. The 
meeting avoided any criticism of the Libyan Government’s harsh 
repression of its Islamist opposition and appealed for the lifting 
of UN sanctions against 'Mpoli. However, relations between 
Libya and Sudan became strained during the second half of 
1995, owing to libya’s expulsion of large numbers of Sudanese 
work^ (see above). Nevertheless, the Sudanese President, 
Omar Hassan al-Bashir, attended the 26th aimiversaiy of the 
Libyan revolution in September 1995 as an honoured guest, 
and in early January 1996 Abu Bakr Jaher Yunes, Co-ordinator 
of the Gtoeral People’s Committee for Defence, attended 
Sudan’s celebrations of the 40th anniversary of its independ- 
ence. Early in 1996 Libya continued to mediate in disputes 
between Sudan and neighbouring Uganda and Ethiopia. 

Althou^ Libya joined the UMA and Col Qaddaff assumed 
the presidency of the organization on 1 January 1991 for a 
period of six months, the Libyan leader appeared at this time 
to show little interest in fUrther integration with his country’s 
western neighbours and preferred to look east to Egypt. The 
union itself has made little progress and few of the agreements 
adopted have actually be^ ratified. At the sixth summit 
meeting, held in Tunis in April 1994, Libya, represented by 
Mq. i^oeldi al-Hamidi, threatened to leave the organization 
unless the other member states ceased to comply with the UN 
sanctions imposed against Libya Of the UMA leaders, only the 
Alger^ President, Lamine Zdroual, attended the celebrations 
marking the 25th anniversary of the Libyan revolution held in 
Tripoli in September 1994. At the beriming of 1995 Libya 
announced that it would not, in future, take over the presidency 
of the UMA nor chair any of its institutions. However, despite 
its threats to leave the organization, Libya continued to attend 
UMA meetings. It was suggested that renewed interest in 
the UMA may have been due to its desire to support Egypt’s 
application for membership and its recognition that the UMA 
provided Libya with a rare opportunity for contact with the 
EU. In June the UMA express^ its solidarity with Libya by 
appealing for an end to UN sanctions. Early in 1996, however. 
Col Qaddafi’s outspoken opposition to Israd strained relations 
with other members of the UMA By the end of the year Libya 
had made some efforts to improve relations with its Maghreb 
nei^bours and revive the UMA largely in order to ensure their 
support for Libyan efforts to obtain the lifting of UN sanctions. 
Rdations with Tunisia on the other hand, thou^ often strained 
and sometimes hostile, have become fiiendly since the imposi- 
tion of UN sanctions. Libya has come to depend increasingly on 
transit ffunlities throu^ Tunisia as the air embargo imposed 
by the UN has ti^tened. Tunisia has profited greatly firom this 
transit traffic, and the remittances from the 20,000 Tunisians 
working in Libya represent another valuable source of foreign 
exchange. Despite Tunisia’s strict implementation of UN 
sanctions and the large profits that it has made out of its role 
as Libya’s main transit route to Europe, redations remained 
fidendly for most of 1995. In July Tun^ia requested that the 
UN General Assembly lift sanctions against Libya, and Tunisia 
was among those countries which supported Libya’s unsuc- 
cessful request to attend the EU summit in Barcelona, in No- 
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vember. During the second half of the year, Tunisians were not 
included in the mass expulsion of foreign workers from Libya. 
However, relations deteriorated at the beginni^ of 1996 after 
Tunisia agreed to establish low-level diplomatic relations with 
Israel, a move that was sharply condemned by Libya. Relations 
were further soured in February 1996, when Tunisia placed on 
trial an opposition leader, Muhammad Mouada of the Mouve- 
ment des ddmocrates sodalistes. One of the charges against 
him was that he had links with the Libyan intelligence services. 
Relations, however, improved towards the end of 1996 when 
Col Qaddafi made two visits to Tunis and signed a number 
of bilateral co-operation agreements. The Libyan leader also 
declared that Tunisians were welcome to work and invest in 
Libya. Despite misunderstandings with Algeria over Col Qad- 
dafi’s attitude towards the Front islamique du salut (f^), 
the fundamentalist Islamist opposition in Algeria, Algeria has 
continued to support Libya in the UN and the Arab League. In 
April 1995 Col Qaddafi visited Algeria for talks with President 
Lamine Zdroual. The talks were concluded with a joint state- 
ment reviewing bilateral and economic relations and urging the 
UN to end sanctions against Libya. Relations between the 
two countries were increasingly focused on co-operation over 
security and the containment of Islamist militancy, and these 
matters were discussed when the Algerian Miidster of ihe 
hiterior, Mustapha Benmansour, visited Tripoli in August 1995. 
In April 1996 the two countries signed a security agreement to 
co-operate in the struggle against the threat posed by militant 
Isla^st groups, and shortly afterwards there was speculation 
that the Lilian authorities had handed over some 500 Algerian 
members of the FIS who had taken refuge in Libya. However, 
relations became strained in January 1997 when it was 
announced that the FIS had asked Libya to mediate in their 
conflict with the Algerian authorities, since Libya had ostensibly 
broken off all links with the FIS in 1994 when Col Qaddafi had 
pledged to cease all support for the Islamist opposition in 
Alg^a. Morocco supported Libya in the UN by abstaining 
during the vote in the Securily Council in November 1993 to 
impose tougher sanctions on Libya. After Libya criticized Mor- 
occo for its moves towards normsdizing its relations with Israel, 
relations improved somewhat in 1995 when King Hassan, on a 
visit to Washington, DC, in March, urged the US Administration 
to re-examine its position on sanctions against Libya in the 
li^t of their impact on the Libyan people. During 1996 both 
countries called for a revival of the UMA. In November 1995, 
after Mauritania established diplomatic relations with Israel, 
Libya expelled some 10,000 Mauritanian workers, withdrew its 
ambassador to Nouakchott, severed economic links and threat- 
ened Mauritania’s status as a member of the UMA and the 
Arab League. In March 1997 however, diplomatic relations 
between Ihe two countries were restored, despite accusations 
by the Mauritanian authorities earlier in the year that Libya 
had maintained links with a number of opposition leaden, 
ostensibly for the purpose of destabilmng ^e Mauritanian 
regime. Althou^ all of Libya’s neighbours remain deeply suspi- 
cious of the Qaddafi regime, they have more to fear ^m its 
collapse, an event that could have serious consequences for the 
stabfiity of the whole of North Affica. 

After some 30 years of promoting the virtues of Arab unity, 
Libya announced in Octol^ 1998 that it was downgrading its 
representation at the Arab League in Cairo, and in December 
the GPC abolished the Secretariat for (Arab) Unity. The official 
Libyan news agency emphasized that Libya belonged to the 
African continent, and ^m October the country’s state-con- 
trolled radio station, Woice of the Greater Arab Homeland’, 
changed its name to Woice of Africa’. Instead of his customary 
pan-Arab rhetoric, Qaddafi has begun to champion African self- 
determination, announcing that he wishes Libya to become a 
‘Black’ country and urging Libyans to marry Black Afidcans. 
The change, which was regarded by some as merely a tactical 
move, reflected Qaddafi’s growing frustration with Arab coun- 
tries for not giving Libya stronger support on the Lockerbie 
issue, in marked contrast to the states of sub-Saharan Afiica 
(see above). For some time Libya has been promoting closer 
relations with countries south of the Sahara, using financial 
assistance as an incentive, and in early 1998 initiated the 
CJommunity of the Sahel-Saharan States (COMESSA), com- 
prising Burkina Faso, Chad, Mali, Niger and Sudan, iu order 
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to promoto oconoDoic, socisl and cultural axchdngBS. After years 
of tension over the disputed Aozou strip, Libya’s relations with 
Chad have improved dramatically. A number of bUteral agree- 
ments have been signed, and at the beginning of May the Libyan 
leader made a much-publicized visit to the Chadian capital, 
NDjamena. In his capacity as president of COMESSA, Qaddafi 
attempted to mediate in a number of African disputes, although 
most of these initiatives had more symbolic value tVian sub- 
stance. In addition to his efforts to mediate in the border dispute 
between Ethopia and Eritrea, and between warring factions in 
Somaha, Sudw and Sierra L^ne, Qaddafi was active in tr ying 
to end the war in the DRC between forces loyal to President 
Kabila and the rebel Rassemblement congolais ddmocratique, 
which is supported by Rwanda and Uganda. In late April 1999 
it was announced that Qaddafi had brokered a peace agreement 
between Kabila and President Museveni of Uganda, which was 
intended to bring about a cease-fire, the deployment of an 
African peace-keeping force and the wilhdrawal of foreign troops 
j&om the DRC. Neither Rwanda nor the DRC rebels, however, 
were party to the agr^ment At the end of May Libyan armed 
forces were deploy^ in Uganda, and in June Qaddafi a 
visit to Zambia, where he and President Chiluba arranged a 
meeting between the DRC President and the Rwanda-backed 
rebels. Alter visiting Zambia, the Libyan leader made a state 
visit to South Afiica for the first time since the lifting of the 
UN sanctions agai^t Libya. The Libyan leader attended the 
OAU summit hdd in Algiers in July and in September, on the 
occasion of the 30th anniversary of his seizure of power, he 


hosted an extraordinary OAU summit in Sirte. Qaddafi pre- 
sented his vision of a United States of Africa and d em a n ded 
that Africa be given veto power in the UN Security CouncdL 
The *Sirte Declaration’, a final document adopted by the 43 
attending heads of state and government, called for the 
strengthening of the OAU, the establishment of a pan-African 
parli^ent, African monetary union and an African court of 
justice. Plans were also drawn up for leaders to reconvene at a 
further extraordinary summit of the OAU in Sirte in 2001 to 
adopt the constitution of an Afirican Union. 

Li early 1998 there was speculation that relations between 
Libya and Egypt had deteriorated, after the postponement of 
two visits to Cairo by the Libyan leader. In July, however, 
Egyptian President Mubarak, accompanied by a party of doctors 
and ministers, visited Col Qaddafi in hospital, where he w^ 
recovering firom an iiyuiy to ^ hip. President Mubarak and his 
retinue had received special permission from the UN Security 
Council’s Sanctions Committee to fly directly to Libya. In late 
October the Libyan leader spent three da^^ convalescing in 
southern Tunisia at the invitation of President Ben Ali. In 
March 1999 Col Qaddafi travelled to Cairo for further tal^ 
with President Mubarak. Libyan efforts to end the dvil war in 
Sudan involved a joint peace initiative with Egypt, and in 
December 1999 President Mubarak flew to Libya for talks with 
the Libyan leadership on the latest political crisis in Sudan. 
Libya continued to support attempts to revive the UMA but 
little progress was made. A summit of heads of state scheduled 
to take place in Algiers in November was cancelled due to 
renewed tensions between Algeria and Morocco. 
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tion and marketing of petroleum in Libya in 1970, the Govern- 
ment refrained from directly taking over petroleum company 


INTRODUCTION 

Petroleum has transformed Libya from the poorest country in 
the world in 1951 into the country with the highest living 
standards in Africa (according to World Bank figi:^). Before 
the discovery of oil in commercial quantities in the 1950s, 
agriculture was the basis of the economy and domestic revenue 
covered only about one-half of the Government’s ordinary and 
development e3q>enditure. Between 1962 and 1968, however, 
national income increased from LD 131m. to LD 798m. and gross 
national product (GNP) increased from LD 163m. to LD 909m. 
E:q)ort8 of petroleum durmg this period increased by 835%, 
accounting for 51% of gross domestic product (GDP) in 1968. As 
a result of the dramatic rise in oil prices in the 1970s, the 
country’s GNP, according to ofOr^ estimates, rose to 
LD 3,534m. in 1974 before falling sli^tly to LD 3,497m. in 
1975, when petroleum esports account^ for 46.3% of GDP. Oil 
revenues then rose steeply, reaching a peak of US $22, 000m. in 
1980, but fell equally sh^ly in the 1980s, as world oil prices 
dedined rapidly. Estimated GNP fell from $25, 984m. in 1985 
to $22,300m. in 1987 and $18, 400m. in 1988, before rising again, 
in 1989, to $23, 333m., measured at average 1987-89 prices. 
The country’s population increased at an average aimual rate 
of 3.6% in 1985-95. During the greater part of the 1980s the 
petroleum sector accounted for 66% of GDP and 99% of export 
earnings, although it provided employment for less than 10% 
of the lalMur force. In 1989, accordi^ to estimates by the World 
Bank, Libya’s Gl^ per head, measured at average 1987-89 
prices, was $5,310. This was the hipest level to be recorded 
among African countries, but represented an average annual 
decline, in real terms, of 9.2% over the p^od 1980-89. Libya’s 
financial position deteriorated further in 1988-89, but liien 
improved significantly following the Gulf crisis of 1990-91, when 
world oil prices rose sharply, albeit for a brief period, and 
generated an increase in Libyan oil revenues of nearly 25% in 
1990, compared with 1989. 

Afto the 1969 revolution, state intervention in the economy 
increased, in accordance with Col Qaddafi’s ideas of ^Islamic 
socialism’. Apart, however, firom the nationalization of distribu- 


assets imtil the dispute with British Petroleum (BP) in 1971. 
In September 1978 and the first two months of 1979, a large 
number of private companies were taken over by workers’ com- 
mittees. Similarly, in 1979, all direct import^ business was 
transferred to 62 public corporations, and the issuing of licences 
was stopped. In March 1981, it was annoimced that all licences 
for shops selling clothes, electrical goods, shoes, household appli- 
ances and spare parts were to be cancelled, and that by the end 
of the year all retail shops would have to close. Retail activity 
became controlled by state-administered supermarkets. The 
whole private sector was to be completely abolished by the end 
of 1981, to be replaced by people’s economic committees. These 
plans were never implement^ according to schedule, and by 
the late 19808 Qaddafi was extolling Ifre virtues of private 
enterprise. 

Until the country’s petroleum resources began to be exploited, 
not more than 25% of the population lived in the towns. This is 
no longer true: by 1990, according to the World Bank, the urban 
population comprised 70% of the total. Approximately one-half 
of the non-urbw population is settled in rural communities, 
and the remainder are senu-nomads, who follow a pastoral mode 
of life. According to the results of the census carried out on 
31 July 1984, Libya’s population was 3.6m., compared with 
2,249,237 at the census of July 1973; by mid-1996 the total was 
estimated by the UN to have risen to 5.6m. The country’s lsd)our 
force totalled an estimated 800,000 in 1981. By the end of 1982 
it was estimated that there were 569,000 foreigners living in 
Libya, representiag 18% of the total population. Egyptians 
accounted for 174,158 of these, while 73,582 were Tunisians 
and 44,546 were ’tokish. In July 1985, however. Col Qaddafi 
barred Egyptians (whose numbers in Libya had frdlen by 20,000 
since January) firom working in Libya, in retaliation against a 
similar measure preventing Libyans from working in Egypt 
Tunisia ordered 283 Libyans (the majority of Libya’s diplomats 
and more than 250 other Libyan nationals), accused of spying, 
to leave the country in August 1985, after Libya decided to expel 
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some 30,000 T unis ian workers from Libya. It was estimated that 
Libya expelled or laid off more than 120,000 foreign workers 
during 1985 (including workers frnm Mali, Mauritania, Niger, 
and 10,000-20,000 Syrians, between August and October). Col 
Qaddafr maintained that the expulsions were part of a poli<^ to 
adiieve sdf-suffidenoy in Libya’s labour force, and not ^e 
result of economic stringency. However, remittances by foreign 
workers to their own countries were a substantial drain on 
Libya’s reserves of foreign exchange, totalling some 
US $2,OOOnL in 1983, when l^e number of expatriate workers 
was at its highest levd. Libya be^ to reduce the number of 
these workers in 1984, and remittances in that year were 
estimated to have fallen to $l,600m. According to figures re- 
leased by the International Labour Organization, there were 
583,900 migrant workers in Libya m July 1985. In mid-1998 
there were an estimated 144,400 non-nationals among Libya’s 
estimated total population of 5,690,700. 

Since 1980 planned mergers with Syria, Morocco and Algeria, 
and the military adventure into Chad, have had adverse effects 
on the economy. The latter episode resulted in diplomatic rela- 
tions being broken off with a number of West African countries. 
In the economic sphere, for example, Nigerk cut off uranium 
sales to Libya, which amounted to 500 tons in 1980. The purge 
on corruption in February 1980 increased payinent delays and 
so deepened the reluctance of foreign companies to invest in 
Libya. In practical terms, little progress was made towards the 
‘merger^ with Syria, although Libya paid off all Syria’s debts to 
the USSR, and appeared to be moving closer to the USSR. 

Relations with the USA worsened, and in March 1982 Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan banned imports of Libyan petroleum to the 
USA, and halted all exports to Libya other than food and medical 
supplies. libya’s perceived interference in the affairs of other 
nations (notably Chad) and its alleged association with interna- 
tional terrorism had fiirther significant economic repercussions 
in January 1986, when President Reagan frroze’ Libyan assets 
in the USA and banned all trade between the USA and Libya. 
However, the effectiveness of this action was vitiated by ^e 
unwillingness of the USA’s allies in Japan and Western Europe 
to institute a complementary economic boycott of Libya, and by 
the fact that assets worth some US $l,000m.-$2,0()0nL would 
have been surrendered to Libya by the US oil companies oper- 
ating there if they had ceased operations immediately. These 
companies were given until 30 June 1986 to sell their assets to 
Libyan concerns, but only tenuous agreements had been reached 
by the time the deadline arrived. The assets were not national- 
ly and the companies signed agreements with Libya giving 
them the ri|^t to negotiate their return when circumstances 
allowed. 

The US sanctions, rather than harming Libya, had their 
greatest impact on the departing oil companies, which estimated 
^eir annual losses from the oil operations that they had 
transferred to Libya at US $2m.-$2.5m. The withdrawal of the 
US oil companies had a greater negative effect on Libya’s ability 
to market its petroleum than on actual levels of production, 
which were lower than capacity, owing to weak world demand. 
Petroleum lifted by US companies was formerly guaranteed an 
outlet through thedr r^neries, mainly in Europe. Following the 
US withdrawal, Libya had to compete with other countries for 
sales to refineries. Ik June 1986 the USA banned the escort to 
third countries of goods and technology destined for use in the 
Libyan petroleum industry. A three-year 'standstill agreement 
between the Libyan Government and the US oil companies 
ofidcdally expired at the end of June 1989, but continued to be 
observed by Libya, which confirmed in March 1991 that it had 
no plans to dispose of the US companies’ Libyan areas to third 
parties. In January 1991 US sanctions were renewed for a 
further 12-month period, and in April the US Government 
published a list of 48 companies, based in various countries, 
which it believed to be acting as agents or ^fronts’ for Libyan 
nationals and which were therefore to be subject to the US 
sanctions. A supplementary list published in August 1991 added 
12 companies to the total According to the US Department of 
the Treasiuy, the mid-1993 value of Libyan assets 'firozen’ in 
the USA since 1986 was $903m. 

In addition to Libya’s increasingly isolated position among 
both African and Arab states, during the 1980s libya’s economy 
was severely restricted by the effect of the low prices for oil 


consequent on the global oil glut. Revenue from sales of petro- 
leum declined frum US $22,000m. in 1980 to $5,000m. in 1988. 
Decreasing revenues caused serious cash-fiow problems and 
necessitated a major revision of the 1981-85 Development Plan. 
Although in January 1986 the Central Bank claimed that 80% 
of projects under the Plan were either completed or under way, 
ihe slump in the price of oil in 1986 led to the suspension 
or cancellation of almost all new development projects (an 
outstanding exception being the 'Great Man-made Riv^ scheme 
(GMR)— see Tower and Water^, below). In the period 1980-89 
GDP declined from $35,500m. to $23, 000m. The crisis in the 
economy prompted Col Qaddafi to introduce a series of economic 
and political liberalization measures in March and April 1988. 
The state supermarket network, which was established in the 
early 1980s, was poorly organized and many basic commodities 
were usually unavailable, giving rise to a thriving black market 
Subsequently, however, private shops were encouraged to 
reopen, and Col Qaddafi adopted measures to dismantle obsta- 
cles to trade and tourism with Libya’s neighbours, closing cus- 
toms and immigration posts along the boxfiers wi^ Egypt and 
Tunisia. Thousands of Tunisians entered Libya in 1988 to work 
on Libyan farms, while, along the border, a 'fi^e zone’ develop^ 
where Libyans could purchase items that were scarce in their 
own coun^. In September 1988 Qaddafi proposed an increase 
in 'privatization’ and announced that Libyans would be able 
to import and export in complete freedom. In December the 
Government announced plans to reduce its budget deficit by 
removing subsidies on wheat, fiour, sugar, tea and salt How- 
ever, controls on prices and on interest and exchange rates were 
maintained, and all important sectors of the economy remained 
under the effective control of the state (which in 1990 retained 
70% of all Libyan salaried workers on its payroll). 

At the second sumnut meeting of the Union of the Arab 
Maghreb (UMA, formed in February 1989 and comprising 
Algeria, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco and Tunisia), Md in 
Algiers in July 1990, closer economic ties between the member 
states were proposed, including the establishment of a customs 
union before 1995. Moreover, a rapprochement with Egypt in 
October 1989 facilitated plans for wide-ranging economic inte- 
gration and cross-border co-operation. This new relationship 
was one frictor in Libya’s decision ultimately to abide by the UN 
embargo that was imposed on Iraq in August 1990 b^use of 
its invasion of Kuwait (although Col Qaddafi opposed the US- 
led military action against Iraq). Another factor was Libya’s 
need to take full advantage of the sudden rise in world oil prices, 
caused by the crisis. By increasing its output in the thM and 
fourth quarters of the year, Libya recorded total oil revenues of 
US $9,700m. in 1990 (compared with $7,846m. in 1989) and 
achieved a 9.4% increase in GDP, to LD 7,816m. ($27,370m.). 
It also converted the 1989 current account deficit estimated at 
$940m. into an estimated surplus of $2,230m. in 1990. Libya 
^us emerged from the Gulf crisis of 1990-91 with its position 
enhanced both economically and diplomatically, notably in its 
relations with the European Community (EC, now European 
Union— EU), to which it was the second la^st supplier of oil 
The value of oil revenues in 1991 amounted to about $10,000m. 

Libya’s economic relations with the West nevertheless con- 
tinued to be complicated by allegations of official Libyan involve- 
ment in international terrorism, including the 1988 Lockerbie 
airliner bombing and the destruction in 1989 of a French airliner 
over Niger (see History). Under Resolution 748, adopted by the 
UN Security Council on 31 March 1992, Libya becme subject 
to certain mandatory sanctions, in view of its failure to comply 
with Resolution 731 (of 12 January 1992) requiring Libyan co- 
operation in bringing those responsible for the terrorist actions 
to justice. As imposed from 15 April 1992, the sanctions included 
an arms embargo and the severance of air transport links with 
Libya, but did not, at that time, encompass a general trade 
embargo or any moves against Libya’s exports of petroleum. 
Prior to their imposition, the Libyan authorities took ihe precau- 
tion of transferring substantial Libyan assets from West Euro- 
pean to Middle Eastern banks. 

In response to Libya’s continuing non-compliance with Resolu- 
tion 731, the Security Council extended the eiriflting provisions 
of Resolution 748 for successive 120-day periods. The extension 
agreed in August 1993 was accompard^ by a warning from 
three Council members (the United Kingdom, France and the 
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USA) t^t they would seek to extend the scope of the ssnctioos 
if the situation remained deadlocked at the end of September 
1993. Libyan claims that the country had suffered direct and 
indirect revenue losses totalling US $2, 200m. during the first 
year of the sanctions regime were generally believed to be 
greatly exag^rated, the main reported trade effect of the 
sanctions being an increase in imports of priority items 
(inclu ding inputs for development projects) 8is a safeguard 
against a future UN decision to widen the scope of the sanctions. 

A law promulgated by the General People’s Congress <GPC) 
in September 1992 formally authorized the privatization of 
Libyan industries and permitted Individuals or groups to exer- 
(dse the liberal professions and to invest fi:eely in the private 
sectors’. In July 1993 the General People’s Committee issued a 
decree e n din g state control of wholesale trade, which was opened 
up to partnerships and limited companies. In the previous 
month the Committee had banned state employees from concur- 
rently engaging in private employment The national debate on 
economic reform had, in 1992, b^n widened by Col Qaddafi to 
include the proposal that 50% of the state’s oil revenues should 
be distribute directly to citizens, and that the Very, very big 
octopus’ of state administration should be cut back to a TniniTniiTn 
by privatizing most educational and health-care facilities, shut- 
thig down unprofitable state economic enterprises and devolving 
many defence responsibilities to local administrative units. 
Other leading figures, including the Governor (k the Central 
Bank, spoke out strongly in favour of a more orthodox transition 
to a mixed economy. (In 1995 the GPC approved a budget 
provision for a direct revenue distribution s^eme. The first 
measures towards its implementation were reported in the 
following year.) 

In May 1993 Col Qaddafi advocated the introduction of a law 
to guarantee foreign capital investment in Libya. In July 1993 
representatives of some 250 Libyan and Tunisian companies 
met in Tripoli to discuss proposals for improving economic co- 
operation between the two countries, induding the possible 
establishment of new joint ventures. Delegates stressed the 
desirability of standardizing investment laws, pointing out that 
any Libyan move to introduce laws on the current Tunisian 
model would be consistent with the liberalization polides of the 
Libyan leadership. 

Following the August 1993 extension of UN Security Coimdl 
Resolution 748 and the subsequent circulation by ^e USA, 
France and the United Kingdom of draft proposals for stronger 
international action against Libya, the Libyan Government 
stepped up its efforts to minimize its eiq) 0 sure to harsher 
sanctions. Libya’s liquid assets overseas (estimated to total 
US $17, 000m.), if not already located in financial ‘safe havens’, 
were constan% monitored to avoid unnecessary exposure to 
seizure. According to the Bank for International Se^ements, 
Libya withdrew $2, 800m. of its overseas deposits in the third 
quarter of 1993, indudmg an estimated $^0nL fix)m OECD 
countries. The stockpiling of imported equipment for use in 
part-completed projects, and of spares for existing plants, was 
speeded up and carefhlly targeted on priority areas. The 
functions and ownership structures of Libya’s fix^ assets over- 
seas (which had an estimated worth of up to $4, 000m.) were 
analysed to assess their exposure to sanctions, and a number 
of deals were struck with foreign (predominantly Italian) equity 
partners whereby Libya rdinquished control of hi^^-profile 
companies. 

In particular Oilinvest, the holding company through which 
L^a had controlled an extensive European oil refining and 
distribution network, was in September 1993 restructured with 
minority (45%) Libyan ownei^p, while Oilinvest’s share- 
holding in its prindpal subsidiary company, Tamoil Italia, was 
in turn reduced to 45% and two Tamoil subsidiaries (Tamoil 
Transport and Chempetrol Ovmseas) were taken over by new 
owners. 

The crucial Securify Council vote on Libyan sanctions was 
delayed imtil 11 November 1993 because Russia (which was 
owed up to US $3,000m. for Soviet arms and other supplies to 
Libya in Ihe 1970s and 1980 b) was reluctant to endorse any 
measure that mi^t prompt Libya to default on agreed payment 
obligations. This objection was (^pped after the draft resolution 
was expanded to include an explicit reference to Libya’s ‘duty 
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scrupulously to adhere to all its obligations concerning the 
servicing or repa}nnent of foreign debf . 

Secimty Coun^ Resolution 882 called on UN member states 
to ‘freeze’ all Lfi)yan-controUed funds and financial resources 
abroad and to require the use of separate bank accounts for 
specified trade transactions; to prohibit the supply to Libya of 
specified items for use in the ‘downstream’ oil and gas sector, 
to shut down overseas offices of Libyan Arab Airlines and to 
ban Ihe supply of dvil aviation equipment and services and the 
renewal of aircraft insurance; and to reduce staffing levels at 
Libyan diplomatic missions. 

Ihe ‘freeze’ on Libyan funds prohibited withdrawals from, 
but not payments into, existing overseas bank accounts. The 
new ‘external’ bank accounts specified by the Resolution were 
to be set up to handle payments to foreign contractors and 
suppliers to the Libyan market, using revenue derived firom 
Libyan exports of hycfrocarbons and agricultural products. All 
transactions throu^ such accounts had to be supported by 
evidence of compli^ce with the sanctions regulations. The oil 
and gas equipment specified in a detailed annex to Resolution 
883 included pumps, loading equipment and various essential 
items of oil refining equipment 

The Resolution came into force on 1 December, but the com- 
plicated administrative arrangements meant that Libyan export 
revenues did not begin to reach the new ‘external’ accounts in 
overseas banks until mid-Januaiy 1994, delaying payments to 
many foreign contractors for some weeks beyond the due dates. 
Over-zealous actions by sanctions enforcers included the 
‘freezing’ of the US assets of a Bahrain-based financial services 
company with a Libyan minority shareholder. This decision was 
rescind^ in early Februaiy 1994. The UN Security Council 
renewed the terms of Resolution 883 for a further 120 days on 
8 April. 

In mid-1994 the current sanctions appeared to have had no 
efiect on the functioning of Libya’s established oil and gas 
production facilities or tiie progress of development projects 
which had been under way when the sanctions were imposed. 
Many hydrocarbon facilities were not dependent on embargoed 
items, while others were fiilly supplied with stodqpiled equip- 
ment. Some future projects had to be shelved for Ihe duration 
of the current sanctions because they required embargoed items, 
but all were low-priority schemes for which no firm contracts 
had been awarded There was, nevertheless, a marked decrease 
in the overall tempo of economic activity in Libya, and it was 
estimated that the country’s GDP declined by 7% in both 1993 
and 1994, to stand at about US $26,()00m. in the latter year. 

The UN sanctions remained in force in August 1995 on the 
same terms that applied in December 1993, the USA having 
frdled to win UN Seci^ly Council backing for a proposal (tabled 
at the March and July 1995 sanctions reviews) to tighten them 
by imposing a total embargo on Libyan oil eiq>ort8. European 
opposition to the US proposal had been strongest in Italy (which 
obtained 28% of its crude oil supplies from Libya). The US 
Government announced in April 1995 that it would examine 
the scope for further tightening of the USA’s own unilateral 
sanctions against Libya. 

In August 1995 the (Sovermnent launched a series of mass 
expulsions of foreigners accused of working illegally in Libya, 
those affected being mainly Sudanese, Egyptians and Palestin- 
ians (the latter apparently included to m^e a political point 
about the current status of the Middle East peace process). 
Libya’s foreign workforce was estimated to numbnr between 
luL and 2.5m. in 1995. Unemployment was believed to have 
become a significant problem (with some Western estimates 
putting it as hig^ as 30%) and was known to have affected 
increasing numbers of Libyan nationals. The e]q>ulsion of Pales- 
tinians was suspended for six months in October 1995, after 
which time the main targets of the government crackdown 
were Sudanese workers. The Palestinian expulsion order was 
formally rescinded in January 1997. 

Having risen slightly in 1995, Libya’s oil output showed 
another small increase in the first half of 1996 as the country’s 
principal export industry continued to demonstrate that the 
UN sanctions r^ime (which remained unchanged in mid-1996) 
posed no significant threat to the implementation of its normal 
production schedules. Nor were there any reports of a slowdown 
in the pace of work on the GMR, which accounted for a large 
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propoitioii of government spending on economic development. 
The level of state investment on lower-priority projects remained 
depressed, however, with some delays being explicitly attribute 
to the effects of sanctions. In certain cases Uuch as a msijor 
desalination scheme) the Government said it was imable to 
proceed to the contract stage because sanctions had made it 
impossible to arrange satisfactory project financing. In other 
cases (such as an oil raGnezy upgrading scheme) implementation 
of completed plans was deferr^ because the import of essential 
equipment was directly blocked by UN sanctions. There were 
also instances of international companies modifying their 
Libyan contract bids to allow for non-standard items to be 
ins^ed instead of embargoed equipment (one exmple bei:^ 
some of the automated equipment normally installed in 
cement plants). 

In January 1996 US President Bill Clinton extended the 
duration of all ftriating US sanctions against Libya, including 
19808 measures that would otherwise have expired. Some weeks 
earlier the US Senate had added Libya to a bill (previously 
applicable only to Iran) designed to inhibit hydrocarbon 
investments in these countries by non-US companies. In April 
1996 EU Ministers of Foreign Affairs made a formal protest to 
the USA about the 'extra-territoriality’ of the draft legislation, 
which the EU regarded as a formula for a 'secondary embargo’ 
against the ma^y European companies whose commercial 
freedom was under threat The Ways and Means Committee of 
the US House of Eepresentatives nevertheless fedled to remove 
the most controversial aspects of the proposed legislation when 
it approved a modified di^ in June 19%. The Iran and Libya 
sanctions act completed its passage through the US Congress 
in the Mowing month and was signed into law by President 
Clinton on 5 August 1996. It spewed six forms of sanction 
available to the US Government: denial of access to US Export- 
Import Bank facilities; denial of export licences in resp^ of 
go(^ ordered fix)m the USA; imposition of a ceiling of US $10m. 
per year on company loans ^m US financial institutions; 
withholdii^ of permission to conduct primary dealings in US 
government bonds; exclusion fix)m bidding for US government 
contracts; and exclusion fix)m the US import market A non-US 
company was liable to have two of these sanctions (selected by 
the President) imposed on it if it invested $40m. (later revised 
to $20m.) or more in the hydrocarbons industries of Libya or 
Iran in any one year, or if it violated current UN embargoes on 
Libya. However, the US President could decide to waive 
sanctions if a company’s home country had 'agreed to undertake 
substantial measures, including economic sanctions’ to prevent 
Libya or Iran from supporting terrorism or acquiring weapons 
of mass destruction, or if it had encouraged Libya to comply 
with UN Security (Council Resolution 731 on the bringing to 
justice of terrorist suspects. 

A resolution calling for the repeal of the US legislation was 
adopted by the UN C^eral Assembly in Novemb^ 1996, with 
EU member countries abstaining. Following the inauguration 
of the second Clinton Administration in January 1997, US 
officials indicated that there was no early intention to issue 
detailed guidelines on the implementation of the August 1996 
legislation. A formal EU challenge to US sanctions laws, alleging 
violations of World Trade Organization rules, was suspended 
in April 1997 in order to seek a compromise secernent throu^ 
informal discussions. There was minimal US reaction to reports 
dui^ the first half of 1997 that Ihe Italian company Agip, 
whidi had signed a m^or gas development agreement wi& 
Libya’s National Oil Co some weeks before the Iran and Libya 
sanctions act came into force, was continuing to move toward 
the detailed design stage of this project. 

The multilateral UN sanctions on Libya were renewed in 
1996, 1997 and 1998. The Libyan Government claimed in 
October 1996 that UN sanctions had cost the country 
US $19,000m. in lost revenue by the end of 1995 (including 
$5,900m. firom potential agricultural exports) and had contri- 
buted to the deaths of up to 21,000 Libyans (including 16,000 
patients unable to obtain urgent medical tr^tment abroad). 
Prehminary estimates of Libya’s economic performance in 1996 
indicated a return to positive GDP growth (at a rate of 3.6% per 
year) for the first time since the imposition of UN sanctions in 
1992. A 'purification’ campaign against aUege^y corrupt import- 
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export traders led to the closure of many privately-owned small 
businesses in 1996. 

A relaxation in May 1998 of the threat of US sanctions against 
coxmtries whose companies invested in Iran was widely seen 
in Europe as also applying to dealings with Libya, al&ou^ 
substantial opposition was evident in the US Congress to ending 
the US ban on investment in the Libyan oil indusl^. Following 
talks in Rome in July between the Italian and Libyan foreign 
affairs ministers, the Italian Government declared t^t normal- 
ization of relations between the two countries would assist Libya 
to return to 'co-operation with the international communil^, 
while also asserting that Libyan adherence to UN resolutions 
would assist the process. It was subsequently stated in Upoli 
that Col Qaddafi had decreed that Italian companies should be 
'given priority in all sectors’ in the awarding of new government 
contracts. 

According to unofficial estimates, Libya experienced real 
^wth of 0.5% in 1997, the country’s estimated GDP per head 
in that year being equivalent to about US $6,700 in terms of 
'purchasing power parity’. In 1998 the economy was estimated 
to have de&ed by about 1% in real terms, reflecting the impact 
of a severe downturn in oil export prices. Libya joined other 
OPEC members in a programme of production cutbacks which 
helped to underpin an oil price recovery duz^ the first half of 
19%. The suspezision of UN sanctions against Libya in Apzil 
led to an iznmediate intezisification of contacts with non-US 
companies wishizig to restore or strengthen their business Hnka 
with Libya. Bilateral US trade sanctiozis were not suspended 
(other than to permit the export of foodstuffs and medicines to 
Libya), while &e USA used its position in the UN Security 
Council to prevent the perznanent lifting of the UN sanctions 
when they next fell due for review in July. It was, however, 
generally accepted that there was no likelih^d of a reimposition 
of UN sanctions or of any positive action bemg taken by the 
USA to block other countries’ economic co-operation with Libya. 

In September 1999 the US Government permitted several US 
oil companies to inspect their Libyan assets. In the same znonth 
US wheat exporters resumed trade relations with the Libyan 
buying organization, which subsequently annoimced its first 
purchase of US wheat for 15 years. In the first half of 2000 the 
US Government continued to prepare the ^und for a further 
relaxation of bilateral sanctiozis against Libya at some (as-yet 
unspecified) future date. In contrast to the very slow tl^w in 
US-Lihyan economic relations, Libya’s zziain non-US tra(^ 
partners had by the end of 1999 made zziajor efforts to achieve 
a full resumption of normal relations and to identify new invest- 
ment opportunities in Libya. The 1999 oil price recovery was 
maintained in the first half of 2000, providizig the libyan 
Government with a strong revenue base as it laid plans for a 
significant increase in mf^tructural investment 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHING 

Agriculture dozziiziated the economy until the discovery of petro- 
leum. Even now, the petroleum industry gives direct employ- 
ment to less than 10% of the total labour force (800,000 in 1981) 
and the present Government regards the agricultural sector 
as of primary importance, with Col Qaddafi himself regularly 
stating that more emphasis must be put on agriculture. Never- 
theless, by 1982, the percentage of the population employed in 
agriculture had fallen to 16% from around 50% in the early 
1970s. It is iroziic that, despite having regularly received one- 
fifth of all state investment since 1970 (totalling an estizziated 
US $24,000m. in the period 1970-88), the contribution of the 
agricultural sector to GDP declined, in real terzns, fcom 2.3% in 
1976 to 1.9% in 1980, and Libya continued to be a zi^'or food 
importer. The appointment of ^ former Mayor of Tripoli, Abd 
al-Megid al-Aoud, as GPC Secretary for Agriculture, in March 
1989, indicated the Government’s determiziation to give support 
to the agricultural sector. This objective was reaf^med in Col 
Qaddafi’s decision to zziake 1990 the fyear of agriculture’, but 
the aim of achievizig self-suffidenpy in food rezziained a distant 
prospect. 

About 95% of Libya’s land area is desert Of the rezziainder, 
a hi^ percent^ is used for grazing, ozily 1.4% is arable, 
and 0.1% is irrigated. In zzud-1970 all Italian-owned land and 
property in Libya, including 37,000 ha of cultivated land, was 
con&cated and plazis were zziade to distribute the expropriated 
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to Libyan farmers, with government credits for seed, 
fertilizers and machinety. Several very large contracts were 
awarded for reclamation and irrigation work in various sched- 
uled areas. The best-known schemes, dating hum the 1970s, 
are the Kufra o^is project to irrigate 10,000 ha; the Tawureha 
project to reclaim 3,000 ha; the Sarir reclamation project; the 
Jebel al-Akhdar project; the Jefara plain project; and the Wadi 
Qatara recl^tion project. The Wadi Jaref dam, one of the 
biggest in Libya, went into operation in 1976. All projects are 
meant to be fuUy integrated, providing for the establishment of 
&rnm, the bu il d ing of rural roads, irrigation and drainage 
facihties and, in some cases, the introduction of agro-industries. 

The Government invested a total of LD 700m. in agriculture 
over the 10-year period 1973-83. The Three-Year Plan, as 
revised in February 1976, provided LD 566.9m. for agricultural 
development and aparian reform. The revised 1976-80 Devel- 
opment Plan provided LD498m. plus LD977m. for inte^ 
developments. Indeed, an important feature of Libya’s economic 
p l a nn i n g in the 1970s was the high priority which was being 
given to agriculture. In 1976 agricultu^ development absorbed 
21% of total budget expenditure whilst in 1976 it had risen to 
a corresponding 30%. In the 1978 finflncia l year, the agricultural 
sector was allocated 18.9% ofbudgeted development expenditure 
and 14.6% of overall budget spending. In most other oil-rich 
countries, agriculture hardly received more than 10% of develop- 
ment funds. In 1979, however, investment in agriculture de- 
creased, receiving only 6.4% of the general budget. In relative 
terms, the budget allocated to agriculture was expected to 
continue to decrease slightly during the 1980s, as the 1981-86 
Five-Year Plan gave greater priority to industiy. Nevertheless, 
the absolute levd of expenditure on the agricultural sector was 
scheduled to increase. Thus, in the 1976-80 Development Plan 
LD 1,600m., or 21% of expenditure, were allocated to agricul- 
ture, whereas in the 1981-85 Plan the estimated expenditure 
on agriculture was LD 3,000m., representing aJ^ut 20% of the 
total. This latest plan also envisag^ that the proportion of the 
working population employed in agriculture would decline from 
18.9% in 1980 to 16.8% in 1985. However, between 1983 and 
1985, successive development budgets were underspent, and 
despite the ofOidal priority awarded to agricultural development, 
the agricultural sector was one of the most seriously affected, 
receiving 81.3% ofbudgeted investment in 1983, 86.9% in 1984, 
and only 66.7% in 1985. 

In spite of the money invested in the sector, results in terms 
of production have been largely unsatisfactory. Climatic and 
soil frictors will, it is hoped, cease to play such a large part in 
fluctuations of output, once irrigation schemes are operational 
and the distribution and use of fertilizers is well established. 
There have been signs in the production figures that this is 
indeed happening; according to the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), output of cereals increased from 62,000 
metric tons in 1970 to 299,000 tons in 1988, while, over the 
same period, annual production of meat rose from 48,000 tons 
to 171,000 tons, root crops from 10,000 tons to 115,000 tons, oil 
crops ^m 20,000 tons to 31,000 tons and pulses from 2,000 tons 
to 12,000 tons. Nevertheless, in overall terms, the agricultural 
sector has not fulfilled expectations, and Libya continues to 
import around 80% of its fc^ requirements, the value of which 
totalled US $1, 117.3m. in 1987 (compared with $123.4m. in 
1970). Ftoblems, such as the lack of trained technicians and 
administrators and poor education among the farming commun- 
ities, are not easily solved; Libya is obliged for the present to 
rely heavfiy on foreign expertise. The implementation of the 
various proposed agricultural projects has been particularly 
slow. In 1996 Lib 3 mn grain production amounted to some 
360,000 tons, sufficient to supply about 20% of the country’s 
cereal consumption. In 1999 libya had an annual import re- 
quirement of between 600,000 and 700,000 tons of durum and 
other Tmlling wheats and of about 700,000 tons of flour. 

In 2000 Libya continued to invest heavily in a massive inte- 
grated watei>supply project (the ‘Great Man-made Rivei^— 
GMR) to serve botii urban and agricultural users. This project 
has been under development since the 1980s (see Power and 
Water, below). 

Animal husbandry is the basis of fanning in Libya and is 
likely to remain so until irrigation and reclamation measures 
really start to take effect During the mid-1970s the breeding 


of cattle for dairy produce was expanded and livestock was 
imported on an increasing scale from a number of sources. 
Breeding cattle have been supplied by the United Kingdom, wd 
stoci-raising co-operation agreements signed with Argentiira, 
Romania and Australia. There has also been a substantial 
expansion in camel and poultry numbers. In 1996 livestock 
farming contributed about half of the value of Libya’s total 
agricultural output of US $l,100m. 

In July 1990 FAO held a special conference to raise funds to 
launch an emergency programme to eradicate firom Libya the 
screw-worm fly, a parasitic insect which attacks livesto^ and 
wildlife. The fly was reported to have made its first appearance 
outside the western hemisphere in lib^ some two years earlier, 
and the extent of its spread had raised fears that it would 
quickly infest the whole of the African continent. In January 
1991 the Liternational Fund for A^cultural Development 
(EPAD) launched a US$3m. pilot project as part of the prog- 
ramme, to which some $46m. had b^ pled^d by February 
1991. In October 1991 the FAO was able to report that the screw- 
worm eradication programme in Libya had been successful and 
that the forecast continental infestation had been averted. 

Of the cereal crops, barley, which is the staple diet of most of 
the population, is the most important, althou^, despite wide 
fluctuations frrom year to year in the yields of both crops, 
production of wheat now equals barley output. Olives and citrus 
frruit are grown mainly in the west of the country, and other 
important food crops are tomatoes, almonds, castor beans, 
groundnuts and potatoes, also grown maioly in the west. Dates 
are produced in oases in the south and on the coastal belt. As 
part of the Jebel al-Gharbi project, 1.5m. fig, olive and apple 
trees are to be planted, thus expanding the country’s fr^t 
production capacity. Esparto grass, whi^ grows wild in the 
Jebel, is used for the manufacture of high-qualily paper and 
banknotes and was formerly Lilya’s most important article 
of export 

The 1976-80 Development Plan envisaged an annual growth 
of 15.8% in domestic production, so that Lilya would be self- 
sufficient in vegetables and dairy products by 1980 and would 
also be able to produce 92% of its frruit requirements and 75% 
of its meat and wheat consumption. However, these targets 
were too optimistic and were not achieved. In l^ptember 1984 
Gol Qaddafl said that, for climatic reasons, Libya had achieved 
only 66% self-sufficiency in wheat and barley and that 60% of 
meat and 40% of milk requirements were pr^uced locally. 

The Government is continuing to further land development 
and reform. Polish assistance h^ been used to develop new 
farms in eastern Libya and in 1986 the Government claimed 
that during the preceding 17 years the ownership of 14,853 
farms had been transferred to farmers. An interesti^ devdop- 
ment in the 19708, and one that is practicable only in an oil- 
rich economy, was the growth of hydraponic farming. 

Although the Government has attempted some desert reclam- 
ation and afforestation projects, many have proved to be based 
on over-optimistic estimates of long-term environmental poten- 
tial and economic return, (jovernment-financed irrigation pro- 
jects, for example, have resulted in serious groundwater 
depletion in norffi-westem Libya. 

The off^ore waters abound in fish, especially tunny and 
sardines, but most of the fishing is done by Italia^, Grei^ or 
Maltese. Of special importance are the sponge-beds along the 
wide continental ^eff. These are exploited by foreign fishermen 
and divers, mainly Greeks frrom the Dodecanese. As part of the 
expansion of Libya’s fishing industiy, the Zliten fishing port 
was opened in October 1983 at a cost of US $16.8m. It is designed 
for use ly 40 trawlers and provides storage for 200 tons of fi^, 
together with refrigeration facilities far up to 20 tons of fish per 
day. In early 1990 the Arab Fund for Economic and Social 
Development (AFESD) agreed to lend Libya 11m. Kuwaiti 
dinars for the construction of two fish canning factories. An 
$18m. project to construct a fishing harbour at Susa was due to 
be undert^n by Greek contractors in 1993-94. A $20m. project 
to establish a fishing port at Marsa Zuaga with a capacity for 
10 trawlers and up to 70 smaller boats was at an advanced 
planning stage in 1996. The Marine Wealth Secretariat planned 
eventually to establish up to 24 new fishing ports along the 
Libyan coast In 1997 the greater part of a $66.9m. loan from the 
Islamic Development Bai^ was allocated to fisheries projects. 
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Non-hydrocarbon mineral resources in Libya include iron ore 
at Wa& S^tti in the south of the country. Proposals to mine 
these reserves (estimated to exceed 700m. tons) have appem^ 
in official development plans since the mid-1970s, but remained 
unimplemented at the end of the century owing to the nugor 
cost implications of Ihe project, which induded a requirement 
for a 900-km rail link to transport ore to the coastal region, 
where steel production has been developed using imported iron 
ore (see Industry and Manufacturing, below). In 1997 the tech- 
nical director of the Libyan Co for l^n and Steel announced 
that Libya was seeking foreign joint-venture partners for the 
development of iron-ore mining at Wadi Shatti. 

That petroleum was present in both Tripolitania and Cyr- 
enaica had long been suspected and, for several years after 
Libya became independent, a large number of the bigger oil 
companies carried out geological surveys of the country. In 
1955 a {^troleum law came into force setting up a petroleum 
commission, which was empowered to grant concessions on a 
50-50 profit-sharing basis, with parts of each concession being 
handed back to the Government after a given period. Under 
this law, concessions were granted to many US companies and 
to British, French and other foreign groups. 

Important petroleum strikes first began to be made in 1957, 
and 10 years later Libya was already the fourth largest exporter 
in the world. The initial expansion of the Libyan petroleum 
industry was particularly rapid, owing to political stability, 
proximity to the Western European markets, and to the petro- 
leum’s lack of sulphur, which made it especially suitable for 
refining. The closure of the Suez Canal in 1967 was also an 
important factor in the growth of the industry. Production rose 
frtm 20,000 barrels per day (b/d) in 1962 to a peak of 3.3m. b/d 
in 1970, or 159.7m. metric tons in annual terms, equivalent 
to 13.6% of total output by then and future members of the 
Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) and 
to 6.8% of world oil production. Output declined steadily to 
71.3m. tons in 1975 (partly because of ffie reopening of the Suez 
Canal in 1974), rose again to 100.7m. tons in 1979, but then 
fell in the 1980s, reaching 47.9m. tons in 1987 (its lowest 
level since 1964), when Libya accounted for only 5% of OPEC 
production and 1.7% of world output. In 1988-89 a higher level 
of output was recorded, however. Production accelerated in 
1990, as Libya took advanta^ of the rise in world oil prices 
caus^ by the 1990-91 Gulf crisis, and in mid-1993 the produc- 
tion levd remained well above the depressed levels of the 
mid-1980s. 

Oil is exported from five different sea terminals connected to 
the various fields by pipelines built by the five groups which 
have made the mcgor finds. The pipeline ^stem and the termi- 
nals are, however, available to offier groups. The first of the 
five terminals to be opened was at Mersa Brega on the Gulf of 
Sirte (Surt), in 1961. The pipeline was built to Bir Zelten, in 
Cyrenaica, about 300 km south of Benghazi, where Esso Stan- 
di (Libya) had found oil in 1959. This group also operated a 
refinery at Mersa Brega and a gas liquefaction plant to prepare 
gas for shipment to Itdy and Spain. The termi^ for the Oasis 
group’s Hofira field is at Ras as-Sidr, to the west of Mersa Brega. 
The Mobil/Gelsenbe^ ^up also found petroleum near Ho^ 
but built another pipehne to Ras Lanoiff, just east of Ras as- 
Sidr. From a fourth terminal at Mersa al-Hariga, near Tobruk, 
a pipeline about 500 km loi^ runs to Sarir, then the BP/Bunker 
Hunt concession. The termi]^ at Zuetina (az-Zuwaitinah) was 
opened in 1968 to serve the Augila and Idris fields. Here a US 
company, Occidental, which did not even obtain its concession 
until early in 1966, had found petroleum in large quantities. 
The Amoseas group, which produced petroleum from the 
Nafoora field, not far firom Au£^ had a pipeline connected to 
the Ras Lanouf terminal 

Libya has been a leader of those petroleum producers which 
de mand ed participation in petroleum activities, the company 
which later became the National Oil Corpn (NOG) having been 
founded in 1968 for that express purpose. Extensive negotiations 
took place between the libyan Government and the various 
petroleum producers in the early 1970s, with the result tl^t, in 
1973, the Libyan Government acquired a 51% share in the 
Libyan operations of Agip, Conoco/Marathon/Amerada Hess, 
Exabn, Mobil and Ocdd^tal, while it completely nationalized 
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the holdings of Amoseas, BP/Bunker Hunt, Shell, Texaco, Cali- 
fornia Asiatic and Atlantic Richfield. Most outstanding daims 
by the companies were settled in 1977, following arbitration. 

At the beginning of 1980, the es^rienced Secretary for Petro- 
leum, Tzz ad-Din Mabrouk, was replaced by Abd as-Salam 
Muhammad Zagaar, for failing to accelerate libyanization 
of the oil industry. In a restructuring of the management of state 
oil concerns during the previous year, the NOC’s operation^ 
responsibilities had been devolved to specialist subsidiary com- 
panies, leaving the NOC as a holding company responsible for 
strategic planing and supervision of the state oil sector. By 
the end of 1982 tiie Libyan State had an 81% interest in the 
Libyan operations of Elf Aquitaine, 59.2% in Oasis, 51% in 
Ocddent^ and 50% in Agip. All of Exxon’s Libyan interests 
were taken over the state when the company withdrew in 
1981, and, after a year’s prevarication, Mobil, which first began 
operating in Libya in 1955, announced its withdrawal ffi>m 
e^loration and production activities at the end of 1982. In mid- 
1985 Ocddental agr^ to sell 25% of its oil production and 
exploration facilities in Libya to the Austrian state oil company 
OMV AG. These holdings provided about one-half of Occidental’s 
net income in 1979 and 1980, but the proportion fell to less 
than 20% of the total in 1984. By 1988, following the withdrawal 
of US companies from their Libyan operations (see below), the 
overall state share in oil output was 82%, with Italian, Geinum, 
Austrian and French operators producing the remaining 18%. 

During 1979 Libya aligned itself with Iran as a liawk’ in 
terms of the international oil market, and at the beginning of 

1980 raised its oil price by 28% to US $30 per barrel, only to 
raise it to $34.50 two we^ later. A further increase in May 
brought the price to $36.12 per barrel. This aggressive pricing 
policy continued throughout 1980, and in January 1981, the 
price of top-grade Zuetina was raised to $41 per baxrel. In 1979 
Libya’s export revenue firom petroleum and derivatives totalled 
$16,000m., and in 1980 it amounted to a record $21,919m. With 
the world oil glut persisting, the price of Zuetina and Brega 
crude was bwered to $39.9 per barrel in mid-1981, but this was 
stiU higher than most other world oil prices. In the summer of 

1981 BP suspended liftings of Libyan oil, owing to its high price, 
and the 'spoti market price of Libyan oil then fell rapidly to $33 
per barrel. Total Libyan output declined to 58.7m. tons in 1981 
(equivalent to 1.22m. b/d), while oil revenues fell to $15,500m. 

During 1982 OPEC set Libya’s production ceiling at 750,000 
b/d but actual production averaged 1.135m. b/d (54.7m. tons in 
annual terms). At the end of 1982 spot prices for Libyan crude 
petroleum were as much as US $4 per barrel below Ihe official 
price. The March 1983 OPEC agreement gave Libya a ^ota 
of 1.1m. b/d, which represented some recognition of Libya’s 
determination to continue with relatively high levels of produc- 
tion. The meeting set prices for Libyan oil at $30.5 per barrel 
for Brega 40*’ crude and $29.2 for Amna 36'’. During most of 
1983 Libya was producing only sli^tly more than the set OPEC 
quota, and the Government’s eventu^ petroleum revenues for 
Ihe year were some $18,500m. The downward trend in oil prices 
on tiie spot market continued in 1984, during which IJbyan 
production continued at just more than 1.1m. b/d. In October 
OPEC decided to reduce its collective production to 16m. b/d, 
as a result of whidi Libya accepted one of the largest quota 
reductions, of 990,000 b/d. The country dissociated itsdf firom 
the OPEC agreement on a new price structure, which was 
reached in January 1985, and the cost of libya’s Brega blend 
was held at $30.40 per barrel. However, as a large proportion 
of Libyan sales at the time were accounted for by barter deals 
involving discounts, the fiud: that its official price remained 
unchanged was of limited significance. During 1985 Libya con- 
sistently exceeded its OPEC production quota (average output 
during the year was 1.11m. b/d), but petroleum revenues con- 
tinued to decline, falling to al^ut $10, 000m. in 1985, firom 
$13, 000m. in 1984. As market prices fdl in 1986, Libya, Iran 
and Alalia opposed OPEC’s majority policy of abandoning 
production restraint and seeking a ‘fidr’ sh^e of the world 
market as compensation for lower prices, advocatizig instead 
reductions in production as a means to revive prices. Accord- 
ingly, Libyan production was reduced in 1986 to an average of 
1.01m. b/d (49.9m. tons), effectively anticipating the reintr^uc- 
tion of an OPEC production ceiling in the l^t four months 
of the year, when Libya’s quota averaged some 995,000 b/d. 
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Nevertheless, a decline in spot prices to under $10 per barrel 
in inid-1986 led to a severe fall in Libya’s oil revenues for the 
year, to about $5,000m. 

Another important development in 1986 was t he enforced 
ydthdrawal of US oil companies from Libya. Having banned 
imports of Libyw petroleum in 1982, the US Gk>vemment 
complemented this with a ban on imports of petroleum products 
in November 1986. Then, in January 1986, convinced of Libya’s 
involvement in international terrorism. President Reagan ‘froze’ 
libyan assets in the USA, and ordered all commercial transac- 
tions between US compames and Libya to cease by the beginnix^ 
of February. The instruction was modified in February to allow 
about one dozen US companies in Libya (including five oil 
compames with equity boldn^ there) to continue their opera- 
tions for a transitional period, while they terminated their 
activities. The oil companies (Occidental, Conoco, Marathon, 
Amerada Btess and W. R. Grace) ceased operations in Libya on 
30 June, the new deadline that President Reagan had set in 
May. A three-year ‘standstill period* officially expired at the end 
of June 1989, but has continued to be observed 1^ Libya as a 
means of exerting pressure for the repeal of the US sanctions. 
Amid reports of renewed negotiations between Libya and the 
US companies, the Libyan Secretary for Petroleum confirmed, 
in Mardi 1991, that the Government had no plans to sell the 
US companies’ assets in Libya, adding that the companies were 
firee to resume operations at any time. 

In December 1986 OPEC imposed a ceiling of 15.8m. h/d on 
collective production for the fir^ half of 1987, incorporating a 
reduction of 7.25% in members’ quotas, whic^ it was hoped, 
would support a fixed price for OPEC oil of US $18 per barrel, 
whidi was applied from 1 February 1987. Libya’s quota was 
reduced to 948,000 h/d. In June 1987 OPEC decided to retain 
the $18 reference price but to increase collective production by 
800,000 b/d, to 16.6m. b/d, during the second half of the year, 
giving Libya a quota of 996,000 l^d. Altho^ quota violations 
by some member states and the non-participation of Iraq made 
the ceiling on output a purely notioxial one, Libya’s production 
in 1987 was close to its (^ota, at about 975,000 b/d (47.9m. 
metric tons in the year, its lowest output since 1964), and 
revenues fell below $5,()00m. At meeti^ of OPEC hdd in 
December 1987 and May 1988, it was agreed to retain the 
output ceiling of 16.6m. Wd and the reference price of $18 per 
barrol for two further periods of six months, despite widespread 
quota violations, which had contributed to a renewed decline in 
the price of petroleum on the spot market. The price of the 
Brent blend, a widely traded North Sea crude (to which the 
libv' blen^ Zuetina, Brega, Sirtica, es-Sidr, Sarir and Amna 
were linked in July 1988), decked to $11.20 per barrel in early 
September 1988. Libya’s production of crude petroleum during 
1988 averaged 1.055m. b/d (50.6m. tons), slightly above its 
OPEC quota, again yielding revenues of less ti^ $5, 000m. in 
Novem^ 1988 OPEC agr^ to an output ceiling of 18.5m. b/d, 
to be imposed from January 1989. Libya’s share of the total was 
to be 1.037m. b/d. In June 1989 oil ministers from OPEC member 
states met and agreed a new production ceiling of 19.5m. b/d, 
of whidi Libya was allocated a quota of 1.093m. b/d. Actual 
Libyan production in 1989 averag^ 1.145m. b/d (54.8m. tons), 
yielding revenues of $7,846m., according to Libyan data. At the 
OPEC meeting of November 1989, quotas for the first half of 
1990 were redistributed within a raised production ceiling of 
22m. b/d, Libya’s share bdng set at 1.233m. b/d. Actual Libyan 
output was, however, raised to 1.65m. b/d in early 1990 (s^e- 
gedly to test sustainable production capacity), before being 
reduced to 1.35m. b/d from mid-March. At the OPEC meeting 
of July 1990, Lil^a pressed for quota parity with Kuwait but 
was again allocated 1.233m. b/d within an overall production 
ceiling of 22.5m. b/d, designed to underpin a Tninimum reference 
price of $21 per barrel. 

However, the situation was then transformed by the onset of 
the Gulf crisis in August 1990 and by a rapid rise in world oil 
prices to more than US $30 per barrel, lib^ refused to attend 
an emergency OPEC meeting held in Vienna in late August, at 
whidi it was decided to suspend quotas to allow members to 
take advantage of the embargoes imposed on Iraqi and Kuwaiti 
oil production. While espressing opposition to this decision, 
Libya proceeded to raise its production as quickly as possible, 
to almost 1.5m. b/d by Octob^, with the result that its total oil 


revenues in 1990 increased by 23%, compared with 1989, to 
$9,700m. The average production level for 1990 was 1.355m. 
b d (the highest annufll average since 1980). Following the end 
of the Gulf confiict in February 1991 and the stabili^tion of 
world oil prices at pre-crisis levels, OPEC reimposed quotas 
from the second quarter of 1991, Libya’s allocation being 1.425m. 
b/d within an overall production ceiling of 22.3m. h/d. For 1992 
Libya’s OPEC quota was set at 1.40^^ b/d, later reduced to 
1.35m. b/d from 1 April 1993 and adjusted to 1.39m. h/d from 1 
October 1993. Actual Libyan output averaged 1.54m. b/d in 
1991 and 1.475m. b/d in 1992 (producing revenue of at least 
$10,000m. per year). During 1993 Libyan oil production aver- 
aged 1.4m. b/d, a level that was steadily maintained in the first 
half of 1994. The monthly average spot price of Brega crude, 
which had fallen from over $18 per barrel to under $14 per 
barrel during the course of 1993, had recovered to more than 
$16 per barrel by the second quarter of 1994. Libyan oil output 
averaged 1.43m. b/d in 1994, 1.44m. b/d in 1995 and 1.45m. b/d 
in 1996. Libya’s proven oil reserves (the largest of any African 
county) rose by nearly 30% in 1995 to 29,500m. barrels, 
remaining at this level throughout the four succeeding years. 
At the end of 1999 these reserves were sufficient to last for 57.4 
years at tiie current rate of production. 

In March 1989 the Petroleum Secretariat was revived, after 
a three-year period in wMdi control of the oil industry had been 
in the hands of the national companies. The revived Petroleum 
Secretariat then drafted plans to reorganize and develop Libya’s 
oil sector, which were implemented following the appointment 
as Secretary for Petroleum, in October 1990, of Abdullah al- 
Badri, hitherto Chairman of the NOG. The changes involved a 
drastic reduction of the NOC’s powers and the elevation to a 
dominant role of the Secretariat for Petroleum, to which ah 
state oil companies were now required to report directly. 

Althouj^ there was an increase in exploration activity in the 
early 1980s, sharp reductions in oil revenues from 1986 onwards 
residted in a decline not only in exploration but also in develop- 
ment work on discovered fields. Moreover, the deficiencies in 
expertise and technology resulting from the withdrawal of US 
operators in 1986 (and compounded by the subsequent imposi- 
tion of sanctions by the USA on Libya) were only partially 
compensated by European, Canadian and Asian companies. 
Over the decade as a whole, only some 20% of current output 
was replaced by new proven reserves, while, as a result of poor 
state management, several established fields feh substantiaUy 
below their theoretical production capacity. 

Against this background, the Libyan authorities have, in the 
h^t of the 1990-91 Gulf crisis, re-emphasized the need for an 
active exploration campaign, to which ID 200m. (US$700m.) 
were ahocated in the NOC’s 1991/92 budget 

In particular, the Government is keen to evaluate the oil 
potential of parts of the country outside the Sirte (Suit) basin in 
north-central Libya, where the commercial fields are currently 
grouped. There are two main areas of interest— western Libya 
(formerly Tripolitania) and offshore, with particular stress on 
the Tripolitanian offshore. Indeed, esploration interest in areas 
off the Tripolitanian coast has been stimulated in recent years by 
the discovery and successful devdopment of the Bouri offshore 
oilfield, the largest so far discovered, in the Mediterranean, 
situated some 125 km north-west of Tripoli. Test production of 
10,000 b/d at Bouri, Libya’s first offshore oilfield (containing 
total reserves of up to 5,000m. barrels), began in August 1988, 
and output had risen to 75,000 h/d by imd-1990. In April 1989 
Libya’s NOC and the Tunisian state oil enterprise ETAP formed 
a Joint Gil Co (JOC) to exploit the 7 Novemberi oilfield 
straddling the two countries’ continental shelf boundary, but 
did not finalize a development programme until May 1997, 
when a production-sharing contract was awarded to a Saudi- 
Malaysian consortium. A subsidiary of Saudi Arabia’s Nimr 
Petroleum Co held a 55% interest and was to act as operator. 
Nimris partner in this venture was a subsidiary of the Malaysian 
state oil company Petronas. New exploration concessions 
awarded to, or under negotiations with, Canadian, British, 
Austrian, Yugoslav, South Korean and other companies in late 
1990 and early 1991 included substantial offrhore areas nor&- 
west of Tripoli. 

Exploration also continues in other parts of the country, with 
some work being undertaken in the laigely unexplored south. 
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New finds continue to be made in the Sirte (Suit) basin, despite 
the intensive e:q)loration of previous years. In 1976, Occidental 
brought the new Almas field into production and the Libyan 
Umm al-Jawaby company also had two commercial finds, one 
on the eastern side of the Sirte basin and one on the west In 
1984 an dlfidd with reserves estimated at 624m. barrels was 
discovered north-west of the Abu at-Tifi field. 

In the Murzuk basin, in south-western Libya, Rompetrol of 
Romania was the original foreign contractor for the development 
of a new field (NC-116) with estimated reserves of up to 2,000m. 
barrels, exploitation of which will involve the construction of 
extensive oilfield storage facilities, some 900,000 barrels of new 
coastal storage facilities at Zawia, a new refinery at Sebha 
and a pipeline network to connect the new facilities. By 1993 
implementation of this US $l,000m. project (originally approved 
in 1989) was seriously behind schedule because of financial 
constraints, prompting Rompetrol to sell its stake in the NC- 
115 field to Spain’s Repsol Exploraddn, which subsequently 
opened negotiations wilb the NOC on the terms of a formal 
transfer of development ri^ts. Also being given priority were 
water-mjection projects to increase output from certain estab- 
lished fields. These included the giant Sarir field in the Sirte 
(Surt) basin, where production has seldom exceeded one-half of 
its capacity since nationalization but which was scheduled to 
be raised from a current output of 200,000 b/d to 600,000 b/d 
by 1994; the fidd was also to supply associated gas to power 
stations driving the GMR irriaation project (see Power and 
Water, below). In June 1992 OMV of Austria announced a 
promising new oil discovery in a block some 350 km south of 
Benghazi. It was officially claimed in 1994 that Libya was 
currently investing 23% of its oil revenues in oil exploration, 
production and development operations. In mid-1996 seven 
seismic crews were actively exploring for oil in Libya, compared 
wil^ three or four crews in the previous year. Development of 
the Murzuk basin field NC-115 was meanwhile proceeding 
under the management of a consortium led by Repsol Explora- 
d^n, which stai^ commercial production in December 1996 
and was expected to readi an output level of 200,000 b/d by the 
end of 1998. In June 1996 a 5,000-sq km concession in the 
Sirte basin was awarded to a consortium led by PanCanadian 
Petroleum, which undertook to spend $17m. on exploration over 
a period of five years. 

In February 1998 UK operator Lasmo announced that a strike 
the previous year in the Murzuk basin was possibly the largest 
oO discovery in Libya since the mid-1980s. Designated the 
Elephant field, the discovery was thought to contain possible 
reserves of over 500m. barrels. In early 2000 Lasmo was under- 
taking development work in this field with a view to starting 
commercial production in the latter part of 2001. Further finds 
were announced by Petrofina of Belgium in February 1998 and 
by Lundin Oil of Sweden in April Elf Aquitaine announced an 
ofE&ore oil discovery in an area dose to the Tunisian border in 
early 1999. 

Libya’s 1997 oil output averaged 1.49m. b/d, somewhat above 
the count^s existing OPEC quota of 1.39m. b/d. At the start 
of 1998 Libya’s OPEC production ceiling was raised to 1.52m. 
b/d, this quota being subsequently reduced to 1.44m. b/d fix>m 
^ril 19^ and to 1.32m. b/d from July 1998 as the OPEC 
members reacted to a sharp decline in world oil prices. Overall, 
Libya’s 1998 oil output averaged 1.48m. b/d (0.6% less than the 
1997 average), while its estimated oil revenue declined by more 
than 30% fi:om around US$8,300m. in 1997 to less than 
$5,800m. in 1998. With effect i^m April 1999 Libya further 
reduced its official oil production ceiling to 1,227,000 b/d within 
the fiamework of a new OPEC quota agre^ent designed to 
reinforce a recent strengthening in world oil prices (which by 
mid-1999 had recovered to their highest level for 18 montiis). 
Average Libyan output for the whole of 1999 was 1,426,000 b/d 
(3.8% less than the 1998 average). In 2000 Libya’s official OPEC 
production quota was raised to 1,323,000 b/d firom April and 
1,361,000 b/d from July, in the context of OPEC initiatives to 
bring oil prices bads: down to OPEC’s target level. In practice, 
Libyan off output remained above-quota throu^out the first 
half of 2000, averaging an estimated 1.42m. b/d in the month 
of June. In l^ptember Libya’s quota was once again raised, to 
1,404,200 b/d, effective firom 1 October. 
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Libya’s reserves of natural gas at the beginning of 2000 were 
estimated at 1,310,000m. cu m. Marketed gas output (exduding 
gas flared or reii:\jed:ed into the oilwells firom whidh most Libyan 
gas is derived) totalled 6,780m. cu m in 1992— its hipest level 
since 1979. Output in 1999 was 5,900m. cu m. Inaugurated in 
1971, a liquefaction plant at Mersa Brega was the world’s first 
scheme to convert fiared gas into liquefied natural gas (LNG), 
annual exports of which^ mainly to Italy and Spain, reached 
more than 4,000m. cu m in the mid-1970s, althou^ they M to 
under 1,500m. cu m in the 1980s, as Italy switched to Reaper 
Algerian supplies by gas pipeline. Further trade with ltdy 
became impractical in 1990, when the Italian LNG import 
terminal was converted to accept normal-grade LNG. Spain, 
whidi still has import facilities for the hi^-calorie LNG cur- 
rently exported by Libya, now takes the greater part of libya’s 
ING exports; a new 20-year contract, for the supply of at least 
1,000m. cu m per year, was signed with Enag^ of Spain in 
Mardh 1991. Exports to Spain totalled 1,800m. cu m in 1992 
and were predicted to reach 2,500m. cu m by 2000. A contract 
to supply Turkey with 1,500m. cu m of LNG over 25 years was 
signed in 1988, but implementation awaits the completion of a 
terminal at Marmara Ereglisi. Libya announced pl^ in 1993 
to convert the Mersa Brega plant (which has a nominal daily 
capacity of 10.8m. cu m) to produce normal and low grades of 
LNG, raffier than the hi^-calorie grade produced hitherto. 
However, when contractors who had submitted bids for this 
$200m.-project studied the latest UN sanctions on Libya, it was 
dear that it would be impossible to carry out the work without 
importing equipment included on the list of embargoed items. 
Eager to link its own gas network with that of Al^ria, in 1990 
Libya initiated preparatory studies to extend its existing 670-lmi 
Mersa Brega-Homs coastd pipeline westward to the Tunisian 
border, with the eventual aim of linking up with the 
Algeria-Sidly pipeline running through Tunisia. The existi^ 
coastal pipeline had been completed by a Soviet company in 
1988 and had opened in September 1989, with a capadty of 4m. 
cu m per year. At the same time, the concept of a di^ct pipeline 
linking Libya to Italy remained under consideration, despite 
previous assessments that its cost would be prohibitive. In 
December 1990 it was confirmed that Agip of Italy and the NOG 
were engaged in feasibility studies for a direct pipeline, which 
could form part of a massive gas development programme in 
liby^ costing up to US $13, 000m. Meanwhile, the NOC’s 
priority plans included the development of the Kabir gas fidd 
dose to ffie Tunisian border, at an estimated cost of $80m., and 
the use of gas output from other fields to fuel the GMR irrigation 
project. In mid-1992 the French company Total signed a cor ^act 
to take 300,000 metric tons of liquefied petroleum gas firom 
Libya starting in 1993 (the persond authorization of ^sident 
Mitterrand was needed in view of the current UN sanctions 
against Libya). Agip revealed in Mardi 1996 that it had drawn 
up plans to build a sub-sea pipeline to transport 8,000m. cu m 
of gas per year firom Libya to Italy. In June 1996 (shortly before 
the implementation of the US 'secondaiy sanctions’ legi^tion) 
Agip signed an addendum to a 1974 agreement with the NOG 
to cover gas development in onshore and offshore fields, the 
onshore gas to be marketed within Libya and tide offdiore gas 
to be pi^ to Italy. It was estimated that the export project 
would entail an investment of $3, 500m. and would take four 
years to complete. Agip said in Januaiy 1997 that it had con- 
cluded 20-year sales agreements with Italian buyers for the full 
8,000in. cu m whidi it planned to export each year. In June 
1997 detailed feasibility studies were on schedule for completion 
within six months. B^use its development rights stemmed 
firom agreements dating back to 1974, Agip said that it did not 
consider its Libyan ^ development programme to be open to 
challenge as a "new investment under US sanctions laws. 

In Februs^ 1999 Agip Gas (a Dutch-registered joint venture 
between Agip and the Libyan (government) appointed the gas 
division of the Italian energy group ENI as a project manager 
for the sub-sea ^ export pipeline scheme. Engineering and 
design bids were invited for five of the seven main components of 
the project, whose estimated construction costs were as follows: 
US $500m. for an oil and gas gathering network at Wafa; $890m. 
for a compressing station, pipeline, treatment plant and storage 
fadlity at Melita; $850m. for a production platform for the sub- 
sea link; $200m. for a sea-to-i^ore pipeline liT^k; and $800m. 
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for p onshore treatment plant at Melita. (The two other m^in 
project components were a $150m. compressing station to pump 
gas to Italy and the $600m. pipeline link to Italy.) In December 

1999 a French company (Tecdinip Geoproductionj won the iTii tioi 
engineering and design contract for the project, and in Februarv 

2000 ENI concluded a sales contract with Edison International 
for the supply of Libyan gas to Edison’s Italian power stations. 

In Augpt 1998 Sirte CSurt) Oil Co awarded a contract for the 
construction of a 142-km gas pipeline from Zuetina to Benghazi, 
while in early 1999 it awarded a contract for a 160-km pipelioe 
between Homs and Tripoli The latter contract included the 
i n st a l l a t ion of compressor stations to supply gas to a cement 
factory and a power station. These projects formed part of a 
programme to expand the use of gas for power generation 
within Libya. In mid-1999 Sirte Oil Co was evaluating bids for 
development of a gas field at Attahaddy, 90 km north of Mersa 
Brega, whidi was to be brou^t into production with a daily 
processing capacity of 9.8m. cu m. 

In March 2000 it was announced that the NOC was to take 
charge of Libya’s energy policy, subject to supervision by the 
General People’s Committee. The Secretariat for Energy was 
abolished as part of a government restructuring exercise, and 
the former Secretaiy for Energy, Abdallah Salim al-Badri, was 
appointed head of the NCXD. 

On the marketing side, Libya has concluded various agree- 
ments involving the exchange of crude petroleum for specific 
goods or services. During recent years, France, Italy, Poland, 
&e former USSR, Yugoslavia and a number of other countries 
concluded barter deals with Libya, involving purchases of petro- 
leum. Libya also has special petroleum arrangements with 
Brazil and Greece, and, together with Algeria, Nigeria and 
Gabon, remains theoretically committed to reserve 4% of its 
output for delivery to African states. Libya’s attempts to esta^ 
lish itself in the 'downstream’ marketing of oil products in 
developed countries have included the purchase, in 1986, of a 
70% stake in the Italian Tamoil group, whidi subsequently 
provided an important overseas marketing outlet wlmn the 
international oil glut developed in the late 1980s. Such overseas 
marketing investments are directed by the state-owned Oil 
Investments International Co (Oilinvest), established in 1988, 
while sales are effected through Chempetrol, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, based in Malta. 

Zawia refinery was opened in 1974, enlarged in 1977, and 
has a capadty of 120,000 b/d. An upgrading programme was in 
preparation in 1993, but it was not imtil 2000 that bids were 
invited for the construction of four new units at an estimated cost 
of at least US $250m. to widen the range of refining processes at 
the Zawia plant. The other main refinery locations are at 
Tobruk, where a refinery with a capadty of 20,000 b/d was 
opened in 1986, and Ras Lanouf. Previously supplied by tanker 
with crude petroleum shipped from Mersa Brega, the Zawia 
refinery will eventually draw all of its materials from fields 
near the Algerian frontier. The countiys largest oil refinery, at 
Ras Lanouf, which was begun by Italian contractors in 1978, 
finally start^ production in February 1985 and had a capacity 
of 201,000 b/d at 1 January 1988, compared with plemned 
capacity of 220,000 b/d. At the end of 1989 Libya had a total 
install^ refinery capacity of 380,000 b/d, having achieved an 
output of refined products in 1988 of 255,600 b/d, of which 

110.000 b/d were consumed domestically. Plans were announced 
in 1991 to build a refinery at H^ed, to be supplied from the 
Bouri offidiore field. In the following year plans were announced 
for a 20,000 b/d refinery at Sebha to process crude from oilfields 
under devdopment in the Murzuk basin. 

INDUSTRY AND MANUFAC^^ 

The NOC opened its first petrochemicals plants in September 
1977 at Mersa Brega, with an initial production capacity of 

1.000 metric tons per day of ammonia and 1,000 tons per day 
of ethanol. Contracts to add 1,000 tons of ammonia capacity 
and 1,000 tons of urea capacity at Mersa Brega were awarded 
in 1978. A second urea plant with a capacity of 1,850 tons per 
day was opened in 1984. A chemicals complex at Abu Kammash 
went into production in 1980. Methanol production capacity, 
hitherto located mainly at the Mersa Brega complex, was supple- 
mented in 1987 by the opening of a factory at al-Burayqah with 
a capacity of 2,000 tons per day. A 330,000 tons per year 


ethylene plant (the first of several petrochemical facilities devel- 
oped around the new Ras Lanouf oil refinery) began production 
in 1987. Subsequent phases of the Ras I^oiff development 
included the adhtion of plants to produce monoeti^lene glycol, 
polyethylene (high and low density) and polypro^lene. 

According to tiie OPEC news agency, Libya invested some 
US $62,500m. between 1970 and 1983 to develop industry and 
reduce tiie country’s dependence on the petroleum sector. The 
value of non-oil pr^uction activities rose from $l,610m. in 1970 
to $15,280m. in 1983, and their contribution to GDP from 37% 
to 50^, reducing tiie share of the petroleum sector firom 63% to 
50^7. An economic report covering the years 1970-86, which 
was released by JANA, the Libyan news agen^, in September 
1986, claimed that investment in the industrial sector during 
the period totalled LD 3,959.8m., enabling 139 projects to reach 
the production stage (52 food industry projects; 23 chemical and 
petrochemical industry factories; 17 mineral and engineering 
industry factories; 16 textile, clothing and leather goods fac- 
tories; ei^t wood and paper industry factories). However, as 
oil revenues declined in the 1980s, the industrial sector, in 
common with other parts of the economy, suffered from under- 
spending compared with budgeted figures. 

In 1981 Libya started awarding contracts for construction of 
a steelworks at Misurata. Japan’s Kobe Steel won a contract 
worth US $751m. for a section mill and a rod mill; a consortium 
of Eorf Engineering of the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Voest Alpine of Austria won a $540m. contract for a steel 
production plant, while a $674m. contract for a second produc- 
tion plant was won hy Friedridi Krupp of the Federal Republic 
of Germany; and two consortia, bolh led by Voest Alpine, won 
contracts for hot and cold rolling mills. Li 1982 the Hyundai 
Engineering and Construction Co of South Korea won a contract 
worth $520^ to build a 480-MW power station and a desalina- 
tion plant, with a capacity of 31,500 cu m per day, to serve the 
steel complex. The contract for a port to hwdle imports of iron 
ore was awarded to Sezai Tfirkes Feyzi of Turkey. It was not 
until September 1990, after a series of delays cau^ mainly by 
financing difficulties when Libya’s oil revenues fell significantly 
below target, that all the production units at the Misurata steel 
plant were reported to be operating, employing 3,500 Libyan 
nationals and 1,000 expatriate work^. 

In 1991 the li^urata complex operated at about two-thirds 
of design capacity, producing an estimated 800,000 metric tons 
of steel during that year. Having failed to implement several 
earlier expansion pl^, the Libyan Iron and Steel Co in late 
1999 invited bids for a msgor increase in pickling capacity on a 
low-carbon steel line at li^urata and for reconstruction of an 
add regeneration plant which had suffered fire damage in late 
1997. hi early 2000 bids were invited for a modernization 
programme at Misurata, induding upgrading of existing electric 
arc furnaces and installation of a new laffie furnace. Liquid 
steel capadty was set to rise to about 2m. tons per year under 
this programme. 

Construction work carried out under Libya’s development 
programme gave rise to a rapidly increasing demand for cement 
hi 1987 cement production rose by 30%, compared with 1986, 
to 2.7m. metric tons, some 2m. tons less than the domestic 
requirement and more than 3m. less than rated capadty. In 
1995 Libyan cement production exceeded local demand, with 
the surplus being exported to Egypt and Algeria. In November 
1995 plans were announced to add 3,300 tons per day of new 
production capadty to a cement works at Zliten in order to meet 
an expected growth in demand when the GMR project entered its 
next phase (see Power and Water, below). The Danish company 
FLOTEC was awarded a contract in October 1985 to build a 
gypsum factory. The gypsum, which is used in cement produc- 
tion, will be exported to Europe. The project indudes the estab- 
lishment of a natural gas energy plant at the fsuitory and 
terminal facilities at the port of Tripoli Other industrial diversi- 
fication projects signed in 1991-92 included one with Candy 
Elettrodomestid of Italy for a refirigerator construction plant at 
Zuwara with a projected capadty of 80,000 units per year, and 
another with Gold Star of South Korea for a video-oassette 
recorder factory at Benghazi with a capadty of 70,000 recorders 
per year. A large pharmaceuticals plant, built by a Libyan 
state company in co-operation with Egyptian and Moroccan 
companies, opened at Rabta in September 1995. A truck 
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assembly plant at Tripoli, owned 76% by the Libyan Government 
and 25% by Iveco Fiat of Italy, produced 2,961 vehicles in 1993. 
Investment of $120m. was plaimed to increase the proportion 
of locally manufactured components to 40% by 1997 and to 
achieve a production volume of 4,000 vehicles in that year. More 
than 20,000 passenger cars were scheduled to be imported into 
Libya finm South I&rea and Japan in 1995. In February 2000 
Libya’s first car assembly plant was opened in Tripoli by South 
Korea’s Daewoo Corpn, acting as ‘turnkey* contra.ctor to the 
owner, libyan Arab Domestic Investment Co (Ladico). Ladico 
susequently invited bids for the establishment of four new car 
assembly plants in Libya with a combined capacity of 80,000 
vehicles per year. 

Many of the contracts at the peak of the construction boom 
in the 1970s were awarded to Turkish firms. In 1981 there were 
102 Turldsh companies operating in Libya, with an estimated 
80,000 Turkish workers. However, falling oil revenues forced 
Libya to inform Turkey early in 1982 that it wanted to deduct 
US $70m. in oil debts from $100m. owed to various Turkish 
firms. By early 1991 debts owed to Turkish contractors had 
reached some $600m., adversely affecting Libyan-Turkish rela- 
tions, whidi remained strained until the following year, when 
a schedule of oil deliveries in lieu of debt payments was agreed 
in bilateral talks. By January 1995 (previously the target date 
for full repayment) Libya’s outstanding debts to Turkish con- 
tractors were reported to have been reduced to $180m. In 
OctoW 1996 Turkish government officials said that total j^y- 
ments arrears totalled $600m. (of which $160m. was principal 
and the remainder interest charges and other costs), for which 
the labyan Government had issued promissory notes after a 
visit to Tripoli by the Turkish Prime Minister. These notes were 
to be Woured within three months, althou^ it was not clear 
whether all payments would be made in convertible currency. 
The Turkish Contractors Association said in October 1996 that 
its members had so far carried out a total of $6,880m. worth of 
work in Libya and were currently contracted to work on projects 
worth $l,65()m. South Korean companies, such as Daewoo, have 
also b^n involved in the implementation of new contracts in 
Libya. In May 1981 190 South Korean dockers were used to 
clear severe congestion at Bengh^ port. The Daewoo Corpn 
was awarded a ^37m. contract in 1985 to build sewer and 
water facilities, roads, pumping stations and a telephone system 
in Benghazi. The employment of Indian workers in Libya 
declined firom 40,000 m the early 1980s to around 10,000 in the 
early 1990s, many Indian contractors having pulled out after 
disputes over non-payment for work carried out in April 1995 
the Libyan authorities agreed to settle $100m. of claims by 
Indian companies (most of them state-owned) over the next 12 
months and to increase the recruitment of Itedian workers in 
the future. At the end of 1996, when the contract to expand 
cement capacity at Zliten (see above) was awarded to an Iranian 
company, it was reported that Iranian companies were involved 
in negotiations for several other Libyan contracts, including 
reservoir and water pipeline building, railway and tramway 
schemes and a catfle-rearing prqject 

POWER AND WATER 

Power generation as been accorded a high priority in Libyan 
development planning. Since 1974 the Government has awarded 
several large contracts for power stations, some in association 
with desalination plants. During the 1978-80 period 
US $3,195nL were spent on power schemes. Installed generating 
capacity rose firom 879 MW in 1975 to 1,700 MW in 1979. Under 
the 1980-85 plan, capacity was project^ to increase firom 1,950 
MW to 3,878 MW. However, there have been delays in power 
station construction schemes, owing to lack of finance, and, 
according to the UN, installed capacity had declined to 1,460 
MW in 1985. In 1982 an agreement was concluded with the 
USSR, designed to help to establish a national electricity grid 
by 1995. A 10-MW Soviet nuclear research reactor became 
operational at Tfigura, near Tripoli, in 1982, but subsequent 
plans to develop a msgor nuclear generating plant were shelved 
in the mid-1980s. Work was scheduled to start in late 1993 on 
a th^year project to add more than 1,000 MW of new gas- 
turbine generating capacity at five Libyan power stations, sev- 
eral of them awaiting expansion since tlie mid-1980s. The 
AFESD an n o un ced a $107m. loan package in April 1996, partly 
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to finance improvements in Tripoli’s power distribution ^tem 
and partly to finance the construction of a connection to the 
Egyptian electricity grid. In November 1998 contracts were 
awarded for the construction of an AFESD-funded link between 
the Libyan and Tunisian electricity grids, scheduled for comple- 
tion in 2001. In early 1999 contracts were awarded for the 
installation of four 160-MW gas turbines for a power plant at 
Zawia, west of Tripoli. Installed generating capacity in Libya 
in 1999 was estimated to total at least 4,5()0 MW. 

In 1982, prior to the unveiling of the GMR scheme (see below), 
plans were announced for a 462,000 cu m-per^lay desalination 
plant (Tripoli 1) to provide Tripoli with drinking water. Plans for 
a further 150,000 cu m-perday desalination plant at Janzour, 20 
km west of Tripoli, were also announced at &e end of 1982. The 
site of Tripoli 1 was moved to Janzour in mid-1984. A water 
purification plant in Tobruk, with a daily capacity of 5,000 cu m 
for agricultural piu^ses (firom 13,000 cum of sewage), was 
inaugurated in April 1988. In 1993 the Hyundai Engineering 
and Construction Co siped a letter of intent to build Libya’s 
largest power and desalination complex at Sirte (Surt). Costing 
an estimated US $l,600m. and designed to provide 1,260 MW 
of generating capacity and 20,000 cu m per day of desalination 
capacity, this project had formed part of Libya’s development 
pl^ since the early 19808, when its intended location was 
Mlita, west of Tripoli. Having failed to finalize a contract on the 
basis of the 1993 letter of intent, the Libyan Government invited 
firosh bids for the Sirte complex in 1997. In mid-2000 this project 
remained at the bidding stage. 

Libya’s most ambitious project is the ‘Great Man-made Riveri 
project (GMR), first announced in Noveniber 1983. Under the 
first stage of ^e irrigation and water-supply pi^ect, the Dong 
Ah Construction Industrial Co, firom the j^public of Korea, was 
contracted to build a man-made river, at a cost of US $3, 300m., 
to carry 2m. cu m of water per day along 2,000 km of pipdine 
from natural underground reservoirs at Tazerbo and Sarir, in 
the south-east Sahara desert, to Sirte (Surt) and Benghazi and 
agricultural projects and towns on the Mediterranean coast, via 
Agedabia. A totd of 270 wells are being drilled in the Tazerbo 
and Sarir areas, with the aim of irrigating approximately 
280,000 ha, on wMch some 37,000 model farms are to be estab- 
lished. This is possibly the lar^st single contract ever awarded 
in the Middle East, and its cost had risen to $4, 200m. by 1986. 
The $5,300m. second stage of the GMR will eventually pipe 2m. 
cu m of water per day firom Sawknah to Tripoli, a d^tance of 
600 km. Three additional stages are planned, including the 
extension of the first phase southward to Kufiro oasis (doubling 
its capacity to 4m. cu m per day) and the construction of pipe- 
lines to serve the north-eastern coastal town of Tobruk (firom 
Agedabia) and to link the eastern and western systems of the 
first two stages aloog the coast (Tripoli-Sfite), thereby creating 
a national water grid. If all phases are completed, there will be 
a total of 4,040 Im of pipeline, with a water-carrying capacity 
of 6m. cu m per day. The eventual cost of the G^, including 
agricultural infirostructure, could be as high as $25,000nL, and 
it is thought that Libya may have difficulties in paying for it, 
particularly following Saudi Arabia’s refusal to contribute aid. 
In September 1989 the Dong Ah Construction Industrial Co 
was ateo awarded the main contract for the second stage of 
the GMR, on which it began preparatory road construction in 
mid-1990. 

With 25% of the first phase still to be completed, the entire 
project came under review in March 1991, owing to various 
unforeseen problems, including the production of heavily con- 
taminated water from some test pumping, as a result of col- 
lapsing well screens. Nevertheless, at a grand ceremony held 
near Benghazi on 28 August 1991 and attended by various Arab 
and African leaders, the first phase of the GMR was inaugurated 
by Col Qaddafi, who turned on a tap starting the flow of water 
into one of the project’s reservoirs. The increase in Libya’s oil 
revenues in 1999-91 had eased the burden of financing this 
priority project, which continued to be supported by a consor- 
tium of Arab banks. The Government also remained committed 
to the original objective that 80% of the water supplied by the 
GMR would be allocated to agriculture (which already accounted 
for 85% of total water consumption), despite evidence that, 
taking into account the real unit cost of irrigation water, the 
cost of using it to cultivate cereals was currently some six 
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times the prevailing world market price. Another problem was 
shortage of labour for the newly-created agricultural land, in the 
light of which the Gk)vemment hoped to attract large numbers of 
Egyptifim and Moroccan nationals to work on GME forms. Other 
un^rtainties surrounded the post-inauguration cost practi- 
cahties of maintaining the GMR, it being suggested in some 
quarters that the weaknesses of Libya’s socio-political system 
would result in the project’s felling into disrepair. Among the 
special projects being assisted by the GMR Water Utilization 
Authority in mid-1991 were joint horticultural ventures with 
both private and state bodies from the Netherlands, in which 
particular emphasis was to be placed on the development of 
potato production for the lucrative north European market. 

In mid-1993 the Dong Ah Construction Industrial Co, which 
had thus for completed 33% of the engineering and 20% of 
the construction work on its phase-two GMR contract, was 
instructed to modify certain pipeline routes and specifications 
in its future work schedule in ways which indicated a shift 
of priorities away fi:t)m agricultural development in favour of 
accelerating the supply of water to coastal towns. The modifica- 
tions effectively brou^t forward about half of the work origin- 
ally included in phase three of the GMR plans, and would route 
an initial fiow of 1.166m. cu m of water per day to the towns of 
Misurata and Khoms by 2000. Dong which at that time 
employed 10,000 staff on GMR projects, expected the modifica- 
tions (costing an estimated US |760m.} to add substantially to 
its labour requirement. At the Benghazi end of the GMR ^tem, 
Dong Ah expected to link the Benghazi reservoir to the city’s 
supply system by the end of the third quarter of 1993. The 
depletion rate of local groundwater sources in the Libyan coastal 
region was reported to be alarmingly high in 1993. By 1995 the 
GMR’s phase-one transmission system was supplying Ben^iazi 
with 500,000 cu m of water per ^y, while fiir^er well-drilling 
was in progress to increase the volumes of water extracted at 
Sarir and Tazerbo. There was, however, no prospect of full 
utilization of the eastern trunk pipeline’s transmission capacity 
of 2m. cu m per day until a planned network cf branch pipelines 
was built to feed irrigation schemes. In 1995, agricultu^ usage 
of GMR water was restricted to a few small pilot schemes. 

In 1995 the GMR’s status as the centre-piece of Libya’s 
economic development programme was highlighted by the inclu- 
sion in the national bud^t of allocations of US $l,3()0m. for 
water transmission work and $300m. for associated irrigation 
projects. Dong Ah was now employing 13,000 people on GMR 
works in Libya, including 2,500 at a plant manufacturing the 
world’s largest pipes (4 m in diameter) and 4,000 involved in 
pipe-laying activities. Tripoli received its first supplies of GMR 
water via tiie western (phase-two) pipeline system at the begin- 
ning of September 1996. Final completion of phase two of the 
G^fil project was scheduled for 1999. In all, the phase-two 
project specification, as modified in 1993, involved a total of 
1,287 km of pipeline (of which 85% had been manufactured and 
about 70% had been laid by the start of 1996) with a daily 
transmission capacity of 2.5m. cu m of water drawn from 484 
desert weUs. The $310m. contract to drill the last 247 of these 
wdls was awaked to Dong Ah in April 1996 for completion 
within two years. In the same month Col Qaddafi informed 
Dong Ah that it would be awarded the contracts to build phases 
three and four of the GMR once designs were finalized. Phase 
three was intended to link Tobruk (500 km to the east) and 
Ku^ (325 km to the soutib) to the phase-one supply system 
and to create a 180-km coastal link between the {hase-one 
Intern serving Sirte (Surt) and the phase-two system serving 
Tkpoli. Phase three had an estimate cost of $5, 100m. and a 
target completion date of 2006. Phase four would involve the 
development of a new complex of desert wells at Waw al- 
Eabir, to be linked to Sirte via a 715-km pipeline system at an 
estimated cost of $4,900nL The total value of Dong Ah’s past 
and flYigtingr C^MR contracts amounted to $3,700m. for phase- 
one work and $6,700to. for phase-two work. 

Despite having issued a letter of intent to Dong Ah in No- 
vemb^ 1996, Libya opened phase three of the GMR to interna- 
tional bidding in Mai^ 1997. The position was complicated by 
the severe difficulties experienced by Dong Ah’s parent company 
in Sou^ Korea as a result of the Asian economic crisis. In 
December 1997 the French company Dumex was reported to be 
the lowest bidder for the first of seven contracts for phase three 
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of the GMR project, involving construction of a water conveyance 
S 3 rstem from Sirte (Suit) to As-Sadadah linking phases one and 
two. However, tiie slump in world oil prices in 1998, and the 
consequential foil in Libyan oil revenues, served to delay the 
award of further GMR contracts. In mid-2()00 (at which point 
the phase-two works were reported to be about 90% compfote) 
the award of the first phase-three contract was still awaited. 
Contracts were awarded in June 2000 to German wd Italian 
contractors for work (originally put out to tender in 1997) to 
install treatment facilities in the GMR’s Tazerbo well-fidd, 
where bi^ carbon dioxide levels were causing damage to pipe- 
work dating from phase one of the project 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

As might be expected, the large and increasing volume of imports 
has 1^ to severe congestion at the main ports of Tripoli and 
Benghazi. Worsening port conditions have resulted in increases 
in surcharges. In addition, Damah and Misurata ports are 
being reconstructed. Tripoli, Mersa Brega and Benghazi are 
undergoing large-scale expansion. In 1986, accordi^ to the 
Libyan news agency, JANA, the handling capacity of the nation’s 
ports was 9.5x0. tons. 

Port expansion is necessarily a long-term process and the 
development of rail, road and to some extent air freight is very 
important There is an extensive road-building programme, 
and a number of large road-building contracts, such as the 
Sebha-Wadden road and the Mirzuk link, were awarded to 
Egyptian companies. In 1980 an Indian company won a 
US $129m. contract for the construction of desert roads at a 
variety of locations tiirou^ut the country. The road from 
Tripoli to Sebha was opened at the end of 1983, providing 
770 km of metalled surface. In September 1986 the Government 
claimed to have built 10,990 km of paved roads, and 6,250 km 
of rural roads during the preceding 17 years. There have been 
no railways in Libya since 1964, when the Benghazi-Barce line 
was abandoned. In 1998 plans were announced to construct 
2,178 km of track running east to west and 992 km running 
north to soutL The first phase of the project would be a 70()- 
km rail link between Ras Jedir on the Tunisian border and 
Sirte (Surtj on the Mediterranean coast, followed in the second 
phase by a line between Sirte and Omsaad on the Eg^^tian 
border. In mid-1998 talks were in progress between Lilian, 
Tunisian and Egyptian officials regarding the feasibility of cross- 
border links to the proposed Lilian railway. A contract to lay 
an initial 191 km of track and to install sigiuJling and other 
facilities was awarded to China Civil Engineering Construction 
in Mardi 2000. The work was valued at ^70m. and is scheduled 
for completion in 2003. 

The tJN ban on international flights to Ldbysi, which in April 
1992 effiectiv^ shut down the intemational operations of the 
national carrier, Libyan Arab Airlines (LAA), led to increased 
use of airports in neighbouring countries. Following the suspen- 
sion of UN sanctions in April 1999, regional and intemational 
airlines began to reintroduce services to Libya, while LAA 
opened discussions with other Middle East-bas^ airlines with 
a view to leasing aircraft for intemational routes. The airline’s 
fleet comprised just nine aircraft in 1999, compared with 35 
(four of them leased) in the early 1990s. An agreement in 
principle was reached with Airbus Industrie in October 1999 to 
purchase 24 aircraft at such time as it became possible to 
proceed with such an order without contravening US trade 
sanctions. In December 1999 LAA awarded an ‘aircraft, crew, 
maintenance and insurance’ contract to the Irish-based Trans- 
Aer company, whereby TransAer would provide two Airbus A320 
aircraft for services from Tripoli to 12 intemational destinations 
over a period of 30 months. Libyan pdlots and other cockpit crew 
were to undergo supervision and training by TransAer staff as 
part of LAA’s re-entry into the intemational aviation com- 
munity. In January 2000 a French-based company, European 
Caj^ Services, won a one-year contract to market cargo 
capacity on LAA in 39 countries. 

As part of Libya’s aim to create a comprehensive telecommu- 
nications network, in mid-1991 Swedish companies were 
awarded contracts for new installations in the sou&-west of the 
country, however, other parts of the programme, notably plans 
for 20 new exchanges and 182,000 extra lines in Tripoli and 
Benghazi, were not finalized until mid-1993. 
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TOUBISM 

Recent Libyan initiatiyes to increase non-olL foreign currency 
earnings have induded the £j>andonment of ideological objec- 
tions to the development of a mass tourism industry. However, 
by inid-1995 no practical steps had been taken to attract the 
necessary foreign investment, there being very little scope for 
forward planning in this area while Libya remained subject to 
UN sanctions. In May 1996 ihe General Tourism Board released 
statistics predicting revenue of US $3m. from tourism in that 
year. Despite the suspension of its international air links, Lil^a 
was visited by 80,000 tourists in 1994 and 85,000 tourists in 
1995. The Board said that the Government intended to invest 
$l,700m. over the next five years *to rehabilitate the tourism 
infrastructure’ with the aim of attracting up to 1.5m. visitors 
to Libya by 2000. In 1997 international consultants were ap- 
pointed to draw up a plan for tourism development Following 
the suspension of UN sanctions in 1999, the Government reiter- 
ated its commitment to develop Libya’s stiU largely untapped 
tourism potential. 

BUDGET, n^STMENT AND FINANCE 

Libyan planning dates back to the 1960s, with the first Develop- 
ment Fkn running from 1963/64 to 1967/68. The second Plan 
ran firom 1969/70 to 1973/74, and the third Plan, with an 
investment of ID 2,200m. (of which 34% was for industry, 
petroleum and electricity), from 1973 to 1975. Development 
budgets in the 1970s favoured agriculture, and the 1976-80 
Development Plan, known as the Economic and Social 
Transformation Plan, involved a total investment of ID 9,250m. 
with priority again given to agriculture. The Plan aimed at an 
annual increase of 10.5% in GNP and a 26% rise in industrial 
production. In 1978 GDP increased by 11%, which was above 
the planned rate of 10.7%, but the average growth for the period 
1976-79 was only 9.5% a year. In 1978 the allocations of most 
sectors of the budget were increased, but it appears that by the 
end of the Plan only 80% of planned ei^nditure had been 
used. The overall aims of the Plan were to achieve diversity of 
production, thus redudng dependence on oil, to develop the 
economic and social infrastructure and to achieve a more equit- 
able distribution of income and wealth. 

The 1981-85 Five-Year Plan was redded as part of a msjor 
20-year development programme, aiming at structural change 
in economy to reduce its dependence on petroleum. Expen£- 
ture was initially set at ID 18,500m., more than double the 
allocation for the previous Plan, and it was forecast that by 
1985 the non-oil sector would contribute 53% of national income, 
compared with 35% in 1980. Industry was to be allocated 23% 
of investment, and rapid growth was planned for electricity, 
transport, communications and housing. Agriculture was to 
receive 16%. The overall annual growth rate was intended to 
be 9.4%, compared with the last Plan’s achieved rate of 7.6%, 
but industry’s annual growth rate was projected at 21.6%. 
Agriculture’s annual growth rate, on the o&er hand, was fore- 
cast at 7.4%. By 1983, owing to ^e abrupt reversal in Libya’s 
petroleum revenues, the targets of the Five-Year Plan for 
1981-85 were not bdng met and msgor reassessments, involving 
substantial reductions in expenditure, had to be undertaken. 
The building of roads and houses worth US $l,0()0m. was can- 
celled, and plans for a $4,20()m. Soviet-made nuclear power 
plant were ^Ived. 

The decline in government revenues curtailed budget expendi- 
ture throui^out the 1980s. For 1982 the administrative budget 
was endorsed at ID 1,255m., and the development budget at 
ID 2,600m. (5% less than in 1981). The development budget for 
1983, at ID 2,370m., was a further ID 230m. less than that of 
1982. The 1984 budgets refiected this continuing trencL The 
administrative budget of ID 1,440.2m. represented a cut of 7.1% 
on the allocation for 1983, while development projects in 1984 
were allocated ID 2,110m., a decrease of 11%. 

Further reductions in projected spending were recorded in 
the budget allocations for 1985. The administrative budget 
totalled ID 1,200m. and the development budget ID 1,700m., 
representing reductions of 16.7% and 19.4%, respectively, com- 
pared with tiie previous year. In the event, actual capital expen- 
diture on development was well below the planned allocation. 
During 1985 actual spending on development was ID 1,211m., 
28.8% less than the budget^ figure of ID 1,700m, continmng 
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the trend established in 1983 (when actual spending was 
ID 2,096.3m, a shortfall of 11.5%, compared with planned 
spending of ID 2,370m) and 1984 (actual spending: 
ID 1,824.8m; planned spending: ID 2,110m.— a shortfoU of 
13.5%). Owing to the loss of revenue as a result of the decline 
in oil prices, the budget for 1986 was deferred. The development 
budget for 1987 represented a reduction of 14.7% compared 
with the allocation for 1985, to ID 1,450m. 

The budget for 1988 projected total expenditure of ID 2,300m 
(administrative budget ID 1,243.5m.; development budget 
ID 1,056.5m), an increase of 6%, compared with 1987. For 1989 
there was a draft operational budget of ID 1,174m, together 
with a draft changeover budget of ID 900m. Few det^ of 
the 1990 budget were made available. It was reported that 
expenditure on defence and subsidies was to be reduced to 
ID 600m., compared with ID 750m. in 1989, in order to restrict 
the total budget deficit to ID 322m. With reg£^ to expenditure 
on capital projects, ID 300m was to be provided for the GMR 
project (see Power and Water, above). An estimated ID 380m 
was to be allocated for the purchase of food imports and the 
hh^ of foreign labour. As a result of the unexpected increase 
in income from oil exports in 1990, Libya’s GDP increased by 
9.4%, in comparison with 1989, to the equivalent of 
US $27, 370m., thereby enabling the Government to allocate 
additional funds for the development of the oil industry and 
other sectors during the 1990s. 

The broad outlines of the Government’s 1992/93 budget were 
revealed in February 1993 (the penultimate month of that 
fiscal year). Expenditure totalled ID 2,823m. (US $9,700m.) and 
revenue ID 2,251m. ($7, 735m.), leaving a deficit of ID 572m 
($l,965m.). Of the expected revenue, ID 1,284m. (57%) was 
derived from oil exports and the balance fi:t)m taxes and duties. 
The total national oil revenue (including funds not earmarked 
for budgetary use) was expected to be about ID 3,000m. 
($10,300m.). It was announ<^ in January 1994 that libya’s 
bu^t year would henceforth coincide with the calendar year 
and that no budget had been in force in the nine months 
following the end of the last April-March budget year in 1993. 
No dets^ of the 1994 budget were published, althou^ the 
Government indicated that ‘several billion dollaia’ of cut-backs 
had been made to take account of the impact of UN sanctions. 

In July 1995 the Libyan authorities i^eased details of the 
budget for that calendar year, stated partly in US dollars and 
partly in Libyan dinars. The foreign-currency part of the budget 
provided for revenue of US$8,280m. and expenditure of 
|9,260m., leaving a deficit of $980m. The expenditure categories 
included $l,600m. on water-transmission and irrigation; $700m. 
on the oil industry; $l,260m. on imported goods; $l,700m on 
‘operating costs’; $250xn. on payments to foreign companies; 
and $750m on membership of international organizations. The 
remaining $3, 000m. was earmarked for the d^ect distribution 
of g^ts to local families. The dinar section of the budget 
provided for domestic revenue of ID 1,660m. and domestic 
recurrent expenditure of ID 2,000m. (including ID 1,155m. on 
public-sector salaries), leaving a deficit of LD 340m. The 1996 
budget, approved by tlae GPC in February of that year, provided 
for revenue of LD 4,518m. ($12,709m.) and expenditure of the 
same amount, this being libya’s first non-d^cit budget for 
many years. The Government stated that the previous three 
years’ budget deficits had been financed by drawings on the 
counts foreign reserves. The final size of the 1995 budget 
deficit was not revealed, althoi^ it was known that the Govern- 
ment had not implemented its plan to distribute lump-sum 
grants to Libyan families. In September 1996 the official libyan 
news agenqy reported that 50,000 families were each to receive 
gpnts worth $5,000, under the Government’s wealth redistribu- 
tion programme. In March 1997 the Governor of the Central 
Bank told the GPC that Libya’s foreign currency budget had a 
surplus of $680m. in 1996, when revenue on the foreign currency 
account had totalled $9,573m. 

The sequence of balanced budgets was continued in 1997 and 
1998, that for the latter year providing for a 1.3% reduction in 
exp^diture and revenue to ID 5,311m. (US $13, 760m. at the 
official exchange rate). It was officially stated that the 1998 
budget included the allocation of LD 1,133m. ($2,935m.) to the 
GMR project Figures released by the Government at 1he end 
of 1997 showed l^t Libya was owed some ^,273m. by various 
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debtor nations. Debt rescheduling agreements had recently been 
concluded with Guinea, Guinea-Bissau and Burkina Faso, while 
negotiations were in progress with Pakistan and Sudan and 
were being sou^t with other debtors, including Algeria. Benin, 
Ethiopia, Madagascar, Mozambique, Nicaragua, Tanzania 
Uganda. Libya’s 1999 budget, approved bv the GPC in December 

1998, provided for total expenditure of LD 4,900m. It was fore- 
cast in the budget that oil revenue would total LD 3.268m. in 

1999. The Secretariat for Finance estimated the Government's 
actual 1998 oil revenue as LD 2,363m., nearly 35^c less than 
the original 1998 bu^t forecast of LD 3,633m. < which had 
been based on 1997 oil export prices ». After taking account of 
emergency spending cuts made during 1998 fnotablv in non-oil 
investment programmes), it was expected that the' final 1998 
accounts would show an overall deficit of some LD 650m. The 
2000 budget (as redrafted in February of that year to meet Col. 
Qaddafi’s objections to certain aspects of a i^t draft of the 
budget) provided for LD 3,070nL of recurrent spending 1 12^ 
less than in 1999) and LD 1,765m. of capital spending itwice as 
much as in 1999). The bud^t assumed an average oil export 
price of $16 per barrel in 2000, while stipulating that 80fr of 
recurrent revenue should come from non-oil sources (including 
hi^er taxes on incomes). 

Before the 1969 coup most Libyan banks were subsidiaries of 
foreign banks. However, among the first decrees issued by the 
Revolution Command Council was one that required 51^ of the 
capital of all banks operating in Libya to be owned by Lib 3 'ans; 
the msjority of directors, including the chairm an , of each bank 
had to be Libyan citizens. Under the monarchy the Government 
had followed a Rimilar policy without compulsion, and a number 
of foreign banks had accordingly already 'libyanized' them- 
selves. ^ December 1970 all commercial banks were national- 
ized, with government participation set at 51^. 

In March 1993 legi^tion was passed authorizing Libyan 
citizens and companies to establish privately owned commercial 
banks with a minimum capitalization of I^ 10m. (US $37m.). 
Under the same law, Lib 3 mn nationals were permit^ to apply 
to the Central Bank of Libya for authorization to hold foreign 
currency in local bank accounts and to make unrestricted use 
of sudi holdings. The heavily overvalued Libyan dinar was 
currently being unofficially tr^ed for convertible currencies at 
about one-sixth of its official exchange rate (whidi had been 
pegged to the IMFs special drawing right since 1986 j. Speaking 
in May 1993, Col Qaddaft said that he favoured a move towards 
full convertibility of the Libyan dinar at such time as Ihere 
was adequate production’ in the Libyan economy to prevent 
^catastrophic’ consequences. 

In early November 1994 the Central Bank devalued the official 
exchange rate by 15.5%, firom US $1 = LD 0.299 to 
$1 = LD 0.354, this being the fourth change in the official rate 
since 1992. The currency remained heavily oveiv^alued, as its 
unofficial exchange rate was currently about $1 = LD 3. Later 
the same month the Central Bank introduced a second-tier 
official rate of $1 = LD 1.019 Tor use by local companies'. Also 
in November 1994 a consortium of seven local banks set up a 
new financial services company in Triirali to meet the foreign 
currency requirements of travellers, using exchange rates *set 
by sup]^ and demand’. In early 1995 it was reported that a 
widening gap between official and unofficial exchange rates in 
Libya was putting up the rate of price inflation, which, 
according to some estimates, was as l^h as 50%, compared 
with an estimated 15% in 1994. In late 1995 the unofficial 
exchange rate was reported to be averaging about $1 = LD 3.40. 
Price nation affected mainly the growing range of "non-essen- 
tial’ items whose importation was now handled by private-sector 
companies with little or no access to foreign exchange at the 
offi<^ rate. The offidslLy recorded rates of price inflation were 
4.5% in 1994 and 6% in 1995. The estimated rate of inflation in 
1996 was 5.8%. In an address to the GPC in March 1997, Col 
Qaddafi acknowledged that the unofficial excha^ rate at that 
time, of about $1 s U) 3, represented a Realistic’ basis for for- 
eign exchange transactions. However, the Central Bank’s main 
official exdumge rate was not devalued at that stage and it 
stood at $1 s; LD 0.38 in September 1997. In early October 1998 
Col Qaddafi strongly urged traders and shopkeepers to reduce 
their prices and announced a country-wide campaign to main- 
tain pressure for price cuts. In November the Central Bank’s 


mflin offifMfil exchange rate was devalued to $1 = LD 0.45. The 
unofficial exchange rate stood at around $1 = LD 3.20 in early 
1999, when it was estimated that one-fifth of all currency 
transactions were carried out on an unofficial basis. 

The growth in petroleum revenue in the 1970s allowed the 
Government to devote about one-half of its income to develop- 
ment expenditure, althou^ this proportion declined in the 
1980s, as oil revenues fell. Libya also gave generous aid abroad, 
in particular to the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen 
•PDRYt, Egypt, Syria and Jordan, althou^ the Government 
was somewhat capricious in implementing aid agreements. Aid 
was cut off from the Jordanian Government in September 1970 
when it attac^d the Palestinian guerrillas. Egypt was criticized 
over its conduct of the war with Israel, and in 1974 Libya 
demanded the return of a loan to Sudan. Aid to Egypt was 
suspended as a result of Egypt’s signing the peace treaty with 
Israel in March 1979. There is no comparable organization in 
Libya to the Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Development 
<EFA£D), but in 1974 Libya made a contribution to the Islamic 
Development Bank. In 1980 Libyan aid to developing countries 
was US$281m., equivalent to 0.92% of GNP. This compares 
with the $261m. that was given in 1975, which then represented 
2.3% of GNP. 

Developments in the lilyan banking sector included the 
establishment of joint development banks with Algeria and 
Turkey and an agreement to establish a joint libyan-Mali bank. 
In 1977 the Libyan Arab Foreign Bank (LAFB)— effectively the 
'offshore’ arm of the Central Bank of Libya, and a key institution 
in Libyan trade finance— bought a 15.2% stake in the equity of 
Fiat, the Italian motor car company, for US $400m. The deal 
was backed by a loan to Fiat from the LAFB of $105m. repayable 
over 10 years (with two years’ grace). Until this purchase the 
LAFB had pursued a cautious and selective policy of putting 
Libyan capital into banking, hotels and tourism in many coun- 
tries, as well as joint-stock ventures in agriculture, fishhog and 
foresiby projects in some Aftican countries. Libya appeaj^ to 
regard the Fiat purchase as the vanguard of its investment in 
industrial countries’ manu&ctuiing bases. Libya’s holdings in 
Italy were enlarged at the end of 1981 when the LAFB bought 
the bankrupt Italian sugar and steel concern, Malradi, for 
$450m. In ^ptember 1986, however, Libya sold its shares in 
Fiat for $3,000m. The Libyan ambassador to Rome denied that 
the sale had been prompt^ by the collapse of oil prices and the 
consequent shortage of foreign exchange. Other Libyan assets 
in Italy were frozen in mid-1986 as guarantees for Italian 
companies awaiting payment of millions of dollars from Libya 
in debt arrears. In D^ember 1979 Kuwait and Libya signed a 
$l,000m. agreement to set up an Arab investment company, 
and in April 1980 Libya, together with Kuwait and the Unit^ 
Arab Emirates, decided to establish a new international insur- 
ance company. This was finally established with a capital of 
$3,000m. in October 1981. In September 1987 the Bankers’ 
Trust Co of New York was order^ by a British High Court 
judge to release $292m. of Libyan assets placed with the bank’s 
London branch, that had been 'frozen’ by order of President 
Reagan in January 1986. 

The LAFB increased its paid-up capital to LD 156m. in the 
1991/92 fiscal year, during which it made a pre-tax profit of 
LD 15m. Its paid-up shares in international af^tes (including 
28 international banks outside Libya) totalled LD 169.3m. In 
mid-1993 a proposal by the LAFB to increase its shareholding 
in the Athens-based Arab Hellenic Bank from 30% to 86% 
(thereby opening the way to the establishment of Libyan-con- 
trolled ba^ branches in other EC countries) was effectively 
halted by the Greek banking authorities. In 1992/93 the LAFB 
reported an increase in paid-up capital to LD 192m., an increase 
in net profits to LD 18.3m. a^ a 25% increase in total assets 
to LD 1,398m. The Bank’s assets abroad were frozen in 
December 1993 under the terms of UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 883. In 1993/94 the LAFB increased its paid-up capital to 
LD 222m. In November 1997 the LAFB acquired a 5% stake in 
the newly-privatized Banco di Roma, the Governor of the Libyan 
Central Bank subsequently stating that the LAFB would se^ 
a seat on the board of the Italian bimk. The appointment of the 
Central Bank Governor as a member of the Banco di ]^ma 
board was formally announced in April 1999. 
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FOREIGN TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Until production of oil began, Libya’s ^orts consisted almost 
entire^ of agricultural products, and its imports of manufac- 
tured goods. In 1960, for instance, imports were valued at 
LD 60.4m. and esports at LD 4.0m., leaving an adverse balance 
of LD 56.4m. (altbou^^ LD 21m. of the toti value of imports in 
1960 was accounted for by goods imported for the account of 
t^ petroleum companies). Petroleum was first exported in the 
autumn of 1961, and by 1969, according to IMF data, imports 
totalled LD 24i.3m. and exports U) 937.9m., of which 
LD 936.5m. was officially accounted for by crude petroleum. 
Although there were fluctuations within the overall trend, petro- 
leum exports rose from LD 2,109.5m. in 1974 to LD 4,419.2m. 
in 1979, when th^^ represented 99% of all J^l^an exports by 
volume. The minute proportion of remaining esports were 
mainly hides and skins, groundnuts, almonds, metal scrap and 
re-exports. 

Imports consist of a wide variety of manufactured goods, such 
as textiles, motor vehicles and luxury consumer go^. Li the 
last few years imports of timber, chemicals and raw materials 
and, in particular, cement and building materials, have been 
stepped up. In adhtion, many foodstuffs have to be imported, 
for example tea, sugar, coffee and, in years of drought} wheat 
and flour. The v^ue of imports increase by over 500% between 
1971 and 1979, from LD 250.4m. to LD 1,572m., whereas over 
the same period exports value grew by 400%. 

Since petroleum has be^ aborted, Libya’s visible trade bal- 
ance has normally shown substantial surpluses. In 1971 exports 
f.o.b. (including re-exports) were valued at LD 962.5m., and 
imports c.i.f. at LD 250.4m., leaving a trade surplus of 
LD 712.1m. The general trend of increasing surpluses continued 
during the 1970s, and in 1980, when Libya’s imports totalled 
LD 2,006.2m., and its exports LD 6,489.2m., a trade surplus of 
LD 4,483m., was recorded. Declining demand and lower prices 
for pistroleum reduced the trade surplus to LD 2,129.8m. in 
1981, and to LD 2,006.7m. in 1982. The value of exports fell to 
LD 3,283m. in 19^ (imports LD l,9d9.5m.), and stabilized at 
LD 3,295.4m. in 1984 (imports LD 1,811.8m.), but feU to 
LD 3,236.2m. (US $10,841m.) in 1986 (imports LD 1,444.7m.), 
of which esports of crude petroleum accounted for LD 3,234.2m. 
The value of imports declined to LD 1,279m. in 1986, rising 
slightly} to LD l,293.2nL, in 1987. Estimated exports in 1989 
to^ed US $7,320m., surpassing imports of $6,460m., a pattern 
which continued in 1990 (esports $ll,530m., imports $7,250m.) 
and was forecast to be maintained in 1991 (projected exports 
$10,260in., projected inerts $7,970m.). Libya had esti- 
mated trade surpluses of $3,300m. in 1993 (exports $10,000m., 
imports $6, 700m.); $l,400m. in 1994 (exports $7,700m., imports 
$6, 300m.); $3,600m. in 1995 (esports $10,100m., imports 
$6, 500m.); and $4,700m. in 1996 (exports $11, 400m., imports 
$6,700m.). 

In 1982 Italy (with 25.4% of total imports by value) was 
Libya’s main supplier, followed by the Federal Republic of 
Germany (14.4%) and the United Kingdom (8%). In 1981 the 
USA (with 27.4% of Libyan esports by value), Italy (23.8%), the 
Federal Republic of Germany (10.3%) and Spain (6.7%) were 
the piindpd customers for Libyan exports (almost esnlusively, 
crude petroleum). In 1977 the USA took 25% of Libya’s oil 
exports. The USA and Western Europe together accounted for 
almost 90% of total oil exports from libyeu However, in 1982 
all imports ofLibyan petroleum to the USA were banned. Libyan 
imports from the USA fell by US $500m. from the level of $831m. 
in 1981. In January 1986, convinced of Libya’s involvement in 
promoting international terrorism, Ifresid^t Reagan banned 
all trade between the USA and Libya. The USA succeeded in 
persuading some of its allies to reduce sharply their purchases 
of Libyan oil after the bombing of Tripoli and Benghari in Ap^ 
1986, but Italy, by far the largest customer for Lib;^ oil, 
actually increased its imports. The US embargo on bilateral 
trade with Libya reduced Libyan imports from the USA to 
$46.2m. in 1986, while Libyan exports to the USA amounted to 
a mere $1.6m. 

As I^yan debts accumulated, imports from West European 
countries were also much reduced. Italian companies dcumed 
outstandin g credits of about US $500m. firom Libya in 1984. An 
agreement between Libya and Italy in August 1984 fl^ed to 
solve the credits issue, and a new agreement was signed in 
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Rome in July 1985. Several countries, including India, Turkey 
and Uganda, have accepted oil as payment for goods or debts 
owed to them by Libya. The Swedish m^rt credit agency 
reached an agreement in 1991 under whic^ it had recover^ 
approximately $30m. through oil purchase arrangements by 
mid-1994. Libya agreed in July 1995 to settle $48m. of official 
debt to Bulgak and to work towards a formula for the settle- 
ment of (dairas of $300m. by Bulgarian companies. Bulgarian 
trade with Libya had declined from $360m. in 1990 to $8m. in 
1994. The Hungarian Government was reported in mid-1995 to 
be preparing an official approach to Libya on behalf of 
Hungarian companies which were owed $45m. for work carried 
out and goods supplied 

In the late 1980s imports from Japan showed a rapid rise, 
from US $296m. in 1987 to $602m. in 1988, while exports to 
Japan rose from virtually zero in 1987 to more than $600m. in 
1989. Libya remained Itcdy’s largest regional trading partner 
in 1990, supplying exports (mainly oil) of $4,700m. and taking 
Italian exports of $l,083m. Following the Gulf crisis of 1990-91, 
Libya’s efforts to improve relations with Western Europe were 
encouraged by the visit of the Italian Prime Minister in June 
1991 (the first by an EC Head of Government for more than 10 
years), when an agreement was signed with the objective of 
increasing bilateral trade and Italian participation in Libyan 
development projects, such as the GMR irrigation scheme. After 
Italy, Libya’s most important trading partners are Germany (to 
which Libyan exports in 1990 increas^ to $2,186m., compared 
with imports of $l,622m.), Spain (Libyan exports in 1990 of 
$l,163m., imports of $776m.) and France (Lhyan exports in 
1990 of $762m., imports of $466m.). By 1996 Libyan exports to 
Italy had reached $6,987m., while imports from Italy totalled 
$l,667m. In 1997 French imports from Lib 3 ra were valued at 
$476m. and 6:^orts to Libya at $352m. 

Although Libya e^jpys a substantial trade surplus, it also 
experiences a consid^able deficit on Invisibles’ (services and 
transfer payments). This deficit increased from US $l,450m. in 
1973 to $2, 265m. in 1977. In the early 19708 this deficit partly 
ofi^t the trade surplus, leaving a fluctuating surplus on the 
current account, but in 1975 (when the trade surplus was 
reduced) the current account was pushed into deficit Aid pay- 

estimated to owe the USS^%,OOOm.-$5,OOOm. for sales of 
arms) tended to bring about a substantial outflow on capital 
account— so that Libya’s basic balance of payments often yidded 
a deficit Government debts were estimate at $7,000m. in 1989, 
and the practice of paying debts in petroleum has become 
more common. International reserves totalled $4, 208m. at 31 
December 1978, compared with $2, 131m. at the end of 1973, 
and by the end of 1979 the figure had risen to $6, 449m. At mid- 
1981 foreign exchange reserves amounted to $13,444m. Th^ 
declined to $3, 266m. at the end of 1984, recovered to $5,465m. 
at the end of 1985, but had fallen to an estimated $3,923m. by 
May 1990. By May 1991, however, reserves were estimated at 
$4,635m. In 1980 the current account showed a surplus of 
$8,240m. but this was followed by a deficit of $2,978m. in 1981, 
and further deficits in 1982, 1983 and 1984. However, Gentral 
Bank figures show that a surplus of $2, 016m. was recorded in 
1985, following a decline of 33% in the value of merchandise 
imports and substantial reductions in capital expenditure (see 
Budget, Investment and Finance). The Central Bank repoi^ 
a d^dt of $252m. in 1986. A deficit of $800m. in 1987 was 
followed by further deficits of $l,260m. in 1988 and $940m. in 
1989. In 1990, however, the increase in oil revenues, due to the 
Gulf crisis of 1990-91, produced a current account surplus of 
$2, 200m., but in 1991 the current account was rou^bly in 
balance as world oil prices reverted to their pre-crisis level. 
According to World Bank figures, Libya had gross international 
reserves of $7,225m. at the end of 1990. 


The Central Bank reported in early 1994 that Libya’s foreign 

ATrViflTtcrA rAOorvoa TL^ Q79Tn at*. 5^1 1 fhflt. 



about $7,000m. (some 13% less than forecast) and that public 
debt stood at an estimated $20, 818m. on that date. The Bank 
for International Settlements (BIS) said in early 1994 that 
Libyan funds in banka reporting to the BIS totalled $l,159m. 
on 30 September 1993. lil^a had an estimated current-account 
deficit of $325m. in 1994 and an estimated external debt of 
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$4, 844m. at the end of that year. By the end of 1996 Libva had 
an estimated external debt of $4, 200m. and estimated foreign 
exchange reserves of $4, 900m. There was an estimated current- 
account surplus of $450m. in 1996 and $l,000m. in 1996. In 
September 1998 Libya had debts to banks abroad of $247m. 
and non-bank trade credits of $279m., whereas its deposits in 
Western banks totalled $7, 628m. 

ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

The cumulative cost of UN sanctions to the Libyan economy 
was said by Libya to amount to more than US $23, 600m. up to 
the time of their suspension in April 1999. Addressing an 
international oil and gas conference held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, shortly after the suspension of UN sanctions, Libyan 
government ministers and oil company officials invited foreign 
investors to take advantage of current and forthcoming oppor- 
tunities for overseas participation in the hydrocarbons sector. 
Companies investing in gas development were promised negoti- 
able commercial terms based on international pricing methods, 
while new incentives to invest in oil exploration and develop- 
ment were to be included in a revised petroleum law. Oil 
industry executives attended a meeting in Tripoli in May 2000 
to discuss arrangements for the next round of bidding for oil 
rights, which was expected to open later in the year. The meeting 
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was told that a draft of the revised petroleum law was currently 
awaiting approval by the relevant people’s committees. A total 
of 137 new oil exploration blocs were available for bidding in 
the new licensing round, and strong interest was reported 
among the overseas oil company representatives at the meeting. 
Of the ms^OT oil and gas projects already under devdopment, 
the sdieme to pipe natural gas to Italy entered an important 
development sta^ in 2000. 

Addressing an investment symposium in Tripoli in September 
1999, the Libyan Secretary for E^noi:^ and IVade stated that 
the Government was seeking to achieve an averse a nnua l 
growth rate of 5% during 2001-2005, requiring total investment 
of some US $35,000m. It was envisaged that the public sector 
would provide between 60% and 70% of the total, with the 
balance coming from foreign investors and the Libyan private 
sector. The largest investments were to be in the hydroc^bons, 
power and water sectors. The secretary spoke of Wbilizing 
the economy in partnership with extend investors’ and cited 
tourism development, ‘transit and trade’ activities and the agri- 
cultural expbitation of newly reclaimed land as examples of 
Suable investment areas’ with considerable untapped potential. 
The 2000 budget set a GDP growth target of 4.7% for that year 
and reported an actual grow& rate of 5.4% in the previous year 
(compared with a target rate of 4.2%). 
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Sources (unless otherwise stated^: National Corporation for Information and Documentation; Census and Statistical Dept, Secretariat of Planning, Sharia 

Damascus 40, 2nd Floor, TzipoH; tel. (21) 3331731. 


Area and Population 

ABEA, POPULATION AND DENSnr 


Area (sq km) 1,775,500* 

Population (census results) 

31 July 1984 

Males 1,953,757 

Females 1,688,819 

Total 3,642,576 

August 1995 (provisional) 

Total 4,811,902+ 

Density (per sq km) at August 1995 2.7 


* 685,524 sq miles. 

+ Comprising 4,404,986 Libyan nationals (males 2,236,943; females 
2,168,043) and 406,916 non-Libyans. 

Estimated population (Libyan nationals only, mid-j-ear): 4,394,732 in 
1995; 4,519,367 in 1996; 4,647,520 in 1997. 


POPULATION BT REGION (1995 census, provisional figures) 


Al-Batnan .... 151^240 
JebelAkhdar . . .381,165 

Banj^iazi (Ben^^iazi) . 665,615 
Al-Wosta . . . .240,574 

Al-Wahat .... 62,056 
Al^ufia .... 39,335 
Sofuyin .... 76,401 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS (population 
Tarabulus (Tripoli, 
the capital) . .481,295 

Banghazi (Benj^iazi) . 219,317 
Misratah (Misurata) . 42,815 
Az-Zawiyah (Zawia) . 39,382 
Zawiyat al-Baida (Beida) 31,796 


Misratah (Misurata) . 488,573 
Naj^iaza . . . .244,553 

Tarabulus (TiipoliJ . 1,313,996 

Az-Zawiyah (Zawia) . 517,395 
Jebel Gharbi . . . 316370 

Fazzan (Fezzan) . 314,029 
Total .... 4311302 

census of 31 July 1973) 

Ajdabiyah. . . . 31,047 

Damah(Damaj . 30341 

Sabhah(Sebha) . . 28,714 

Tubruq (Tobruk) . 28,061 

Al-Maij .... 25,166 

Zlitan(Z]itenj . . . 21340 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS lestiinates, Libyan nationals only) 


1994 1995 1996 


Birth rate (per 1,000). 41.0 40.5 40.0 

Death rate (per 1,000) ... 7.0 7.0 7.0 

Marriages: 19,190 in 1994; 21358 in 1995; 18,743 in 1996. 

Expectation of life (UN estimates, years at birth, 1990-95); 69.0 (males 
67.7; females 71.3) (Source: UN, World Population Prospects: The 1998 
Revisions 


EMPLOYMENT (ofifidal estimates, ’000 persons) 


1994 1996* 


Agriculture, forestry and figging 213.4 219.5 

Mining and quarrying 29.9 31.0 

Manufecturing 124.1 128.5 

Electricity, gas and water 33.7 35.5 

Construction 168.3 171.0 

Trade, restaurants and hotels 70.7 73.0 

Transport, storage and communications 97.7 104.0 

Financing, insurance, real estate and business 

services 18.7 22.0 

Other services 434.8 4393 

Total 1,191.3 1324.0 

libj'ans 1,035.2 1,092.1 

Non-Libyans 156.1 131.9 


^ Figures for 1995 are not available. 
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Agriculture 


PRINCIPAL CROPS (*000 metric tons) 



1996 

1997* 

1998* 

Wheat 

28t 

43 

60 

Barley 

124t 

136 

160 

Potatoes 

206t 

200 

210 

Dry broad beans 

11* 

12 

12 

Groundnuts (in shell). 

16* 

16 

17 

Olives 

186t 

186 

190 

Tomatoes 

160t 

166 

168 

Pumpkins, anH gourds 

26* 

27 

26 

Cucumbers and ^lerldns . 

6t 

8 

10 

Chillies and peppers (green) . 

13* 

13 

14 

Onions (dry) 

170t 

176 

180 

Gheenpeas 

lot 

11 

11 

Carrots 

22* 

22 

23 

Other vegetables 

127* 

128 

143 

Watermelons 

206* 

208 

210 

Mdons 

24* 

26 

25 

Grapes 

36t 

37 

37 

Dates 

126t 

128 

130 

Apples 

42t 

43 

46 

Peaches and nectarines . 

9* 

9 

9 

Oranges 

67* 

68 

60 

Other citrus fruits .... 

6* 

6 

6 

Apricots 

16* 

16 

16 

Other fruits and berries . 

36* 

36 

38 

Almonds 

29* 

30 

30 

* FAO estimate(s). t Unofifidal figure 



Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




LIVESTOCK (*000 head, year ending September) 




1996 

1997* 

1998* 

Horses 

40t 

43 

46 

Asses 

26t 

27 

28 

Cattle 

146t 

150 

156 

Camels 

loot 

102 

105 

Sheep 

6,600t 

5,600 

6,700 

Goats 

l,200t 

1,250 

1,300 

Poultry 

26,000* 

24,000 

24,000 

* FAO e8tiinate(s). t Unofficial figure. 



Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




UVESTOCE PRODUCTS COOO metric tons) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Beef and veal* 

18 

19 

21 

Mutton and lamb* .... 

37 

37 

37 

(3oat meat 

8 

8 

8 

Poultry meat 

loot 

96* 

98* 

Other meat* 

7 

4 

8 

Cow8*milk* 

94 

98 

100 

Sheep's milk* 

39 

39 

40 

Goats* milk* 

14 

14 

15 

Hen eggs 

46t 

46* 

46* 

Wool: 




greasy* 

8 

8 

9 

deaii* 

2 

2 

2 

Cattle hides* 

3 

3 

3 

Sheepskins* 

9 

9 

9 


Forestry 


ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS COOO cubic metres, ezd bark) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Sawlegs, veneer bgs and logs for 

sleepers 

Other industrial wood 

Fuelwood 

Total 

63 

52 

636 

651 

63 

64 

636 

663 

63 

56 

636 

665 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 

SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION COOO cubic metres, incL railway sleepers) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Total (all broadleaved) . 

31 

31 

31 


Fishing 


(*000 metric tons, live weight) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Groupers* 

4.1 

4.1 

4.0 

Bogue* 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

Porgies and seabreams* . 

4.1 

4.2 

4.1 

Red mullet* 

4.1 

4.2 

4.1 

Jack and horse madrerels 

3.1 

3.1* 

3.0* 

Sardinellas* 

7.1 

7.2 

7.0 

Northern bluefin tuna 

1.3 

0.7 

0.1 

'Scomber’ mackerels*. 

3.1 

3.1 

3.0 

Total catch (ind. others)* 

34.2 

34.1 

32.7 

Atlantic Ocean 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Mediterranean and Black Sea* 

33.8 

33.7 

32.3 


* FAO e8tmiate(s). 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics, 


Mining 


COOO metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Crude petroleum 

66,864 

67,299 

69,400* 

Natural gas COOO tersjoules) . 

249* 

246* 

XLa. 

Salt (unrefined)*t .... 

12 

12 

12 

Gypsum (crude)*t .... 

160 

160 

160 


* Estimated figure(8). 
t Data from the US Bureau of Mines. 

Source: UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook, 


* FAO e8timate(8). t UnofiSdal figure. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook, 
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Industry 


SBI < F !C7i'‘JfiiLI PRODUCTS (*000 metric tons, otherwise indicated* 



1993 

1994 

1995 

Olive oil(crude) 

S 

7 

5 

Paper and paperboard 

6 

6 

6 

Jet fuels* 

1,510 

1,520 

1,540 

Motor spirit (petrol)* 

1,820 

1,890 

1,870 

Naphth^* 

2,100 

2,300 

1.935 

Kerosene* 

240 

250 

260 

Gas-diesel (distillate fiiel) oil 

4,000 

4,100 

4,200 

Residual fuel oils .... 

4,900 

4.900- 

5,100- 

Liquefied petroleum gas: 
from natural gas plants* 

340' 

470' 

645 

from petroleum r^eries*' . 

200 

230 

240 

Petroleum bitumen (asphalt)* 

90 

100 

90 

Quicklimet 

260 

260 

260 

(dement 

2,300+ 

2,300+ 

2,300** 

Electric energy (million kWh)* 

17,000 

17,800 

18,000 


* ProTiskmal or estimated figurets). 
t EstixDate(s) the US Bureau of Mines. 

Source: mainly UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 

Olive oil COOO metric tons): 7 in 1996; 9 in 1997; 10 (FAO estimate) in 
1998 (Soyjone: FAO, Production Yearbook). 


Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
Monetary Units 

1,(X)0 Hirhflma = 1 Libyan dinar (LDi. 

Sterling, Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000i 
£1 sterling = 753.75 dirhams; 

US $1=: 480.68 dirhams; 

€1 B 436.69 diihams; 

100 LO^yan dinars ^ £132.67 « $208.04 « €228.99. 

Average Exchange Rate (US$ per Libyan dinar) 

1995 2.8894 

1996 2.7653 

1997 2.6210 

Note: In March 1986 the value of the Libyan dinar was linked to the IMFs 
spedal drawing right (^Rl. Between November 1994 and November 1998 
the official mid-point exchange rate was SDRl s 525 duhams (LDl = SDR 
1.90476). In February 1999 a rate of LDl = SDR 1.577 (SDRl » 634.1 
dirhams) was introduced. 


BUDGET (prelections, LD million) 



1998* 

1999 

Total revenue 

. . . 5,311 

n.a. 

Petroleum revenue . 

. . . 3,633 

3,268 

Total expenditure .... 

. . . 5,311 

4,900 


* In December 1998 it was reported that petroleum revenue &r the year 
was expected to be LD2,363 million, and that there would be an overall 
budget deficit of LD650 million. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (US $ milUon at 31 December) 


1997 

1998 

1999 

Gold 

iLa. 

4,616 

4,624 

IMF special drawing rights 

538 

600 

511 

Reserve position in IMF . 

430 

449 

543 

Foreign exchange .... 

n.a. 

6,221 

5,940 

Total 

n.a. 

11,886 

11,618 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY (LD million at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Currency outside banks . 
Private-sector deposits at Central 

2,534^2 

2,698.6 

2,657.5 

133.7 

Bank 

Demand deposits at commercial 

536.2 

17a3 


banks 

3,o56.5 

3,753.4 

4,162.8 

Total money 

6,62&9 

6,62a3 

6,954.0 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


COST OF LIVING 

(Consumer Price Index, exduding rent, for Tripoli; base: 1979 « 100) 



1982 

1983 

1984 

Food 

134.9 

152.9 

169.5 

Clothing 

141.1 

150.6 

169.4 

All items (incL others) . 

137.6 

152.2 

165.8 

Source: ILO, Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 



NATIONAL ACCOUNTS (LD million at current prices) 


National Income and Prodnet 





1983 

1984 

1985 

Compensation of employees . 

2.768.1 

2,865.8 

2,996.2 

Operating surplus .... 

5,282.7 

4,367.8 

4,572.4 

Domestic fSactor incomes . 

8,046.8 

7,223.6 

7,568.6 

Consumption of fixed capital . 

436.1 

457.5 

481.6 

Gross domestic prodnet (GDP) 




Btfoctoreost .... 

8,481.9 

7,681.1 

8,050.2 

Indirect taxes 

470.0 

462.2 

389.0 

Less Subsidies 

146.7 

130.0 

162.2 

GDP in ptmdiaser^ values. 

8,805 

8,013.8 

8,277.0 

Factor income from abroad 

200.2 

142.8 

122.5 

Less Factor income paid abroad 

989.0 

727.7 

397.9 

Gross national product 

8,016.4 

7,428.4 

8,001.6 

Less Consumption of fixed capital . 

436.1 

457.5 

481.6 

National income in market 




prices 

7,580.8 

6,970.9 

7,520.0 

Other current transfers from 




abroad 

8.6 

2.3 

2.6 

Less Other current transfers paid 




abroad 

25.2 

27.9 

16.0 

National disposable Income 

7,663.7 

6,945.3 

7,506.6 

Source: UN, National Accounts Statistics. 



Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product (estimates) 



1990 

1991 

1992 

Government final consumption 




expenditure 

2,122 

2,280 

2,336 

Private final consumption 




expenditure 

2,658 

2,887 

2,957 

Ckoss capital formation . 

1,693 

1,848 

1,893 

Total domestic expenditure 

6,473 

7,015 

7,186 

Exports of goods and services 

4,105 

3,931 

4,218 

Less Imports of goods and services 

2,429 

2,427 

2,604 

GDP in purchasers’ values . 

8,149 

8,519 

8,800 

GDP at constant 1980 prices 

6,722 

7,068 

7,164 


Source: UN Economic Commission for AMca, African Statistical Yearbook. 
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Grogs Domestic Product hy Economic Activity (estimates) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Agriculture, forestry and fiahing . 

601.5 

680.5 

782.5 

MiTiing nrxl quanying 

2,728.5 

2,840.0 

3,036.5 

Petroleum and natural gas . 

2,569.5 

2,675.0 

2,822.0 

Manufacturing 

865.5 

980.0 

1,107.0 

Electricity, gas and water. 

191.0 

213.5 

240.5 

Construction 

604.5 

580.5 

797.0 

Trade, restaurants and hotels 

1,100.0 

1,190.5 

1,345.5 

Transport, storage and 




ffnTnmnnirfltinTia .... 

846.0 

925.5 

1,026.5 

Finance, insurance and real 




estate* 

641.5 

686.5 

739.5 

Public services 

2,048.5 

2,143.0 

2,247.5 

Other services 

286.5 

352.5 

461.0 

Total 

9,913.5 

10,592.5 

11,782.5 

* Including imputed rents of owneroccupied dwellings. 


BAIJVNCE OF PAYMENTS (US $ inimon^ 




1997 

1998 

1999 

Exports of goods f.o.b. 

9,876 

6,328 

7,010 

Imports of goods £o.b. 

-7,160 

-5,857 

-4,218 

Trade balance 

2,716 

471 

2,792 

Exports of services .... 

33 

47 

30 

Imports of services .... 

-920 

-1,016 

-1,061 

Balance on goods and services. 

1,829 

-498 

1,771 

Other income received 

640 

633 

215 

Other income paid .... 

-354 

-259 

-116 

Balance on goods, services and 




income 

2,115 

-124 

1,870 

Current transfers received 

4 

5 

n.a. 

Current transfers paid 

-244 

-272 

-394 

Guxxent balance .... 

1,875 

-391 

1,476 

Direct investment abroad. 

-282 

-304 

2 

Direct investment fix)m abroad 

-82 

-162 

n.a. 

Portfolio investment assets 

-774 

-212 

n.a. 

Other investment assets . 

-1,040 

-164 

-100 

Other investment 

1,294 

277 

-116 

Net errors and omissions . 

878 

432 

-676 

Overall balance .... 

1,869 

-513 

687 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statiatica. 


External Trade 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 

(distribution by SITC, US $ million, exd. miHtaiy goods) 


Imports cii*. 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Food and live animals . 

911.6 

1,155.2 

1,078.6 

Dairy products and birds’ eggs 

99.1 

113.6 

80.8 

Cereals and cereal preparations 

366.6 

479.6 

439.1 

Barlsy (unmilled) .... 

63.7 

149.7 

80.4 

Meal and flour of wheat and 

Tn^lin . . . . , 

105.4 

165.0 

161.7 

Flour of wheat or meslin . 

105.3 

165.0 

151.6 

Sugar, sugar preparationB and 

honey 

85.4 

101.0 

107.7 

Feeding-stuff fin animals (exd. 

unmilled cereals) .... 

74.2 

188.8 

141.7 

Cmde materials (inedible) 

except 

91.8 

118.2 

128.3 

Animal and vegetable oils, fats 

andwaxes 

89.8 

106.6 

164.4 

Fixed vegetable oils and fats . 

’Soff fixed vegetable oils 

87.4 

104.7 

162.5 

86.6 

103.0 

161.0 

Chemicals and related products 

390.4 

379.7 

408.0 

Basic manufactures 

1,238.2 

1,331.2 

1,213.8 

Textila yam, fiabrics, etc. . 

138.3 

129.9 

187.4 

Non-metallic mineral 

manufactures 

76.6 

124.8 

81.8 


Statistical Survey 


ImportB c-Lf. — continued 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Ironandsteel 

476.3 

516.2 

401.4 

Whe (exd. wire rod), not 
insulated 

100.2 

128.4 

55.4 

Tubes, pipes and fittings 

148.1 

117.4 

144.3 

Metal struciures and parts 

93.0 

129.9 

109.1 

Machinery and transport 
equipment 

1,716.8 

1,936.6 

1,813.4 

Power-generating machinery and 
equipment 

106.7 

101.7 

95.6 

Machinery specialized for 
particular industries . 

241.1 

334.1 

268.8 

Civil engineering and 
contractors’ plant and 
equipment 

88.2 

146.9 

98.1 

Construction and mining 
machinery .... 

56.0 

118.9 

53.0 

General industrial machinery, 
equipment and parts . 

477.4 

489.2 

503.6 

Telecommunications and sound 
equipment 

99.9 

104.7 

111.8 

Other electrical machinery, 
apparatus, etc. .... 

243.9 

292.9 

262.9 

Road vehides and parts* . 

470.6 

534.9 

465.9 

Passenger motor cars (exd. 
buses) 

109.0 

164.3 

154.8 

Motor vehides for goods 
transport, etc 

116.6 

107.2 

68.7 

Parts fimd accessories for cars, 
buses, lorries, etc.* . 

191.6 

227.1 

186.3 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles 

647.9 

528.0 

494.9 

Clothing and accessories (exd. 
footwear) 

134.6 

88.2 

165.8 

Professional, scientific and 
controlling instruments, etc. 

103.0 

118.3 

100.8 

Total (incL others) .... 

5,048.7 

5,598.6 

5,357.5 


* Data on parts exclude tyres, engines and electrical parts. 


Exports f.o.b. 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. . 

7,860.7 

13,098.0 

10,697.7 

Petroleum, petroleum products, etc. 

7,748.0 

12,978.4 

10,548.7 

Crude petroleum oils, etc. . 

6,782.6 

11,431.7 

9,483.5 

Refined petroleum products . 

965.5 

1,646.7 

1,066.2 

Gas oils (distillate fiiels) . 

198.4 

— 

— 

Residual fuel oils . . . 

606.8 

1,327.6 

936.6 

Chemicals and related products 

388.0 

524.7 

376.8 

OrggTiiff .... 

HydrocariMns and their 

311.3 

439.8 

272.2 

derivatives 

233.6 

363.3 

197.8 

Acydic hydrocarbons . 

185.9 

256.2 

118.9 

Total (ind. others) .... 

8,240.3 

13,876.8 

11,211.7 


Source: UN, Iniemational Trade Statiatica Yearbook. 

Total imports oJLt (LD million); 1,422.1 in 1992; 1,711.3 in 1993; 1,487.9 
in 1994; 1,728.5 in 1995; 1,914.8 in 1996. 

Total exports ILab. (LD million): 3,038.8 in 1992; 2,477.6 in 1993; 3,117.2 
in 1994; 3,222.1 in 1995; 3,578.7 in 1996. 
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PBINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS (US $ ’000)* 


Tin porta c.i.£l 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Austria 

96,626 

136,839 

108,452 

155,205 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

156,065 

110,606 

Brazil 

44,447 

95,403 

74,983 

Canada 

66,374 

56,239 

63,108 

China, Peoide’s Republic . 

34,241 

49,491 

62,206 

Cuba 

3,587 

56,463 

28,547 

Egypt 

231 

38,866 

73,270 

France (incL Monaco) 

344,582 

412,513 

333,183 

Germany, Federal Republict . 

745,056 

819,436 

700,983 

Greece 

53,286 

81,209 

65,160 

Ireland 

72,007 

53,638 

25,211 

Italy 

. 1,222,961 

1,036,349 

1,160,525 

Japan 

230,098 

244,350 

178,576 

Korea, Republic .... 

171,273 

116,413 

170,366 

Malta 

45,672 

60,913 

69,070 

Morocco 

83,115 

120,941 

191,038 

Netherlands 

167,216 

313,237 

207,038 

Poland 

68,772 

36,913 

20,159 

Spam 

62,047 

63,761 

47,943 

sWen 

45,544 

92,329 

69,131 

Switzerland-Liechtenstein 

98,645 

195,143 

108,078 

Tunisia 

42,943 

122,544 

114,628 

Turkey 

243,053 

290,231 

472,038 

340,255 

United Kingdom . 

419,494 

441,923 

USA 

76,932 

69,962 

69,643 

45,874 

Yugoslavia (former) . 

74,163 

74,724 

Total (ind. others) . 

. 5,020,587 

6,579,291 

5,339,276 


Exports f.o.b. 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Belgixun-Luxembourg 

186,646 

305,618 

308,312 

Bujsaria 

176,252 

242,489 

84,397 

Fn^ (incl. Monaco) 

806,193 

1,187,634 

865,289 

Germany, Federal Republict . 

442,146 

900,789 

1,869,891 

Greece 

479,718 

611,748 

581,951 

Italy 

. 4,000,668 

6,642,085 

4,566,220 

Morocco 

8,431 

116,392 

122,441 

Netherlands 

454,629 

21,187 

387,916 

194,598 

Romania 

241,994 

87,103 

Spain 

719,784 

1,276,599 

1,077,786 

Sudan 

68,143 

160,732 

162,970 

Switzerland-Liechtenstein 

— 

4,463 

215,011 

Turkey 

264,612 

506,589 

246,231 

USSR (former) .... 

129,808 

203,502 

n.a. 

United Kingdom .... 

167,142 

247,667 

144,887 

Yugoslavia (former) . 

149,760 

869,874 

347,195 

Total (ind. others) . 

. 8,240,262 

13,876,843 

11,211,715 


* Imports by country of origin; exports by country of destinatioiL Figures 
exclude trade in gold. 

t Figures for 1991 refer to the united Germany. 

Source: UN, International Trade Statistice Yearbook. 


Transport 

ROAD TRAFFIC (motor vehicles in use) 


1994 1995 1996 


Passenger cars 740,079 763,205 796,318 

Buses 2,176 2,419 1,490 

Goods vehicles 339,212 360,784 356,038 


SHIPPING 

Merehant Fleet (registered at 31 December) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Number of vessels . . . . 

150 

161 

144 

Total displacement COOO grt) . 

680.5 

686.2 

667.0 


Statistical Survey 


Sea-bome Freiid^t Traffic (estimates, ’000 metric tons) 



1991 

1992 

1993 

Goods loaded .... 

57,243 

59394 

62,491 

Goods unloaded .... 

7,630 

7,710 

7,808 

Source: UN Economic Commission for Africa, Statistical Yearbook. 

CIVIL AVIATION (traffic on scheduled services) 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Kilometres flown (million) 

6 

4 

3 

Passengers carried (’000) . 

863 

641 

623 

Passenger-km (million) 

565 

425 

398 

Total ton-km (million) 

44 

34 

32 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Tourism 


VISITOR ARRIVALS BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Algeria 

166,143 

56,120 

30,776 

Egypt 

88,042 

284,048 

386,326 

Morocco 

27,916 

57,443 

20,108 

Palestine 

255,597 

906 

1,076 

Tunisia 

624,056 

436,146 

404,716 

Total (ind. others) . 

. 1376,000 

913,251 

850.292 


Receipts firom Tourism (US $ million): 7 in 1994; 6 in 1996; 6 in 1996. 
Source: World Tourism Organization, Yearbook of Tourism Statistics. 


Communications Media 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Radio receivers (’000 in use) . 

1350 

1,300 

1,350 

Television receivers (’000 in use) . 

550 

680 

730 

Telephones (’000 main lines in use) 

318 

n.8L 

n.a. 

Book production: titles 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Daily newspapers .... 

4 

4 

n.a 

Average dr^ation (’000 copies) 

71* 

71* 

n.a. 


* Estimate. 

Sources: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook; UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Education 


(1995/96, unless otherwise indicated) 



Institutions 

Teachers 

Students 

Primary and preparatory: 

General . . . . . 

2,733* 

122,020 

1,333,679 

Vocational . . . , 

168 

n.a. 

22.490 

Secondary: 

General . . . . , 

n.a. 

17,668 

170,673 

Teadier-training . 

n.a. 

2.760t 

23,919 

Vocational . . . . 

312 

iLa. 

109,074 

Universities . . . . 

13 

n.a 

126,348 


* 1993/94. 1 1992/93. 

Source: partly UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics. 
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Directory 


Directory 


The Constitution 


in SeUia firom 2-28 1977, proclaimed its adherence to freedom 

and its readiness to defend it on its own land and an^here else in 
the world. It also announced its adherence to socialism and its 
commitment to achieving total Arab Unity; its adherence to the 
moral human values: and confirmed the maim of the revolution led 
by Col Muammar al-Qaddafi, the Revolutionary Leader, towards 
complete People’s Authority. 

The Libyan Arab People announced the following: 

(i) The official naTna of Libya is henceforth The Socialist People’s 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya. 

(ii) The Holy Koran is the social code in The Socialist People’s 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya. 


(iii) The Direct People’s Authorify is the basis for the political 
order in The Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya. The 
People shall practise its authority through Pemle’s Congresses, 
Popular Committees, Trade Unions. Vocational Syndicates, and 


The Genend People’s Congress, in the presence of the law. 


(iv) The defence of our homeland is the responsibility of every 
citizen. The whole people shall be trained militarily and armed 
by general military training, the preparation of which shall be 
spewed 1^ the law. 


The General People’s Congress in its extraordinary session held in 
Sebha issued four decrees: 


The first decree announced the establishment of The People’s 
Authority in compliance with the resolutions and recommenda- 
tions of the People’s Congresses and Trade Unions. 

The second decree stipulated the choice of Col Muammar al- 
Qaddad, the Revolutionary Leader, as Secretary-General of the 
General People’s Congress. 

The third decree stipulated the formation of the General Secre- 
tariat of the Gmeral People’s Congress (see The Government, 
below). 


The fourth decree stipulated the formation of the General People’s 
Committee to carry out the tasks of the various former ministries 
(see The Government, below). 


In 1986 it was announced that the country’s official name was to be 
The Great Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya. 


The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

Revolationazy Leaden Col Muambiar al-Qaddafe (took office as 
Chairman of the Revolution Command Council 8 Smtember 1969; 
he himself r^'ects this nomenclature and all other titles). 
Second-in-Coinmand: Maj. Abd as-Salam Jalloud. 

GENERAL SECRETARIAT OF THE GENERAL 
PEOPLE’S CONGRESS 
(October 2000) 

Secretary: Az-ZanatiMuhambcad A^ZANATL 

Assistant Secretary for People’s Congresses: Ahmad 

Muhammad Ibrahim. 

Assistant Secretary for People’s Committees: Dr Abd ai^Kadeb 
Muhammad al-Baghdadi. 

Secretary for Culture and Mass Mobilization: Abd al-Hamidas- 
SmZlNTANL 

Secretary for Trade Unions, Leagues and Profossional 
Unions: Abdallah Idris Ibrahim. 

Secretary to Social AfCairs: Dr Saliman Sha’ban Abd aitJabbar. 
Secretary for Infrastructure, Urban Planning and Environ- 
ment: Dr Saum Ahbiad Funayt. 

Secretary toHumau Resources: Dr al-Baghdadi An al-Makbiudi. 
Secretary to Foreign Affoirs: Suleiman Sasi ash-Shahumi. 
Secretary for Economy: Abd as-Salam Ahmad Nuweir. 

Secretary to Legal Afbirs and Human Ri|^ts: Muhammad 
Abdallah al-Harabi. 

Secretary for Securiiy Affoirs: Muftah Abd as-Salam Buear. 

GENERAL PEOPLE’S COMMinEE 
(October 2000) 

Secretary-General of the General People’s Committee: Mu- 
barak Abdailah ash-Shamikh. 


Secretary for Finance: al-Ujayu Abd as-Salam Burayni. 
Secretary for Foreign Liaison and International Co-opera- 
tion: Abd ab-Rahman Muhammad Shalgam. 

Secretary for Justice and Public Security: Abd ab-Rahman Musa 
al-Abhar. 

Secretary for African Unity: Au Abd as-Salam at-Turayki. 

Legislature 

GENERAL PEOPLE’S CONGRESS 

The Senate and House of Representatives were dissolved after the 
coup cTiUxt of September 1969, and the provisional Constitution 
issued in Decembi^ 1969 made no mention of elections or a return 
to parliamentary procedure. However, in January 1971 Col Qaddafi 
announced that a new legislature would be appointed, not elected; 
no date was mentioned. All political parties other than the Arab 
Socialist Union were banned, m November 1975 provision was made 
for the creation of the 1,112-member General National Conmas of 
the Arab Socialist Union, which met officially in January 1976. This 
later became the (Senezal People’s Congress (GPC), which met for 
the first time in November 1976 and in March 1977 began intro- 
ducing the wide-ranging changes outlined in the Constitution 
(above). 

Secretary-General: Abd ar-Raziq Sawsa. 

Political Organizations 

In June 1971 the Arab Socialist Union (ASU) was established as 
the country’s sole authorized political pa^. The Cfoneral National 
Congress of the ASU held its nrst session in January 1976 and later 
became the General People’s Congress (see Legislature, above). 

The following groups are m opposition to the Government: 
AnsaroUah Group: f. 1996. 

Fitting Islamic Group: claimed responsibility for subversive 
activities in early 1996; se^ to establish an Islamic regime. 
Islamic Martyrs’ Movement (IMM): Spokesman Abdallah Ahmad. 
Libyan Baathist Party. 

Libyan Conservatives’ Party: f. 1996. 

Libyan Democratic Movement: f. 1977; external group. 

Libyan Democratic Authority: f. 1993. 

Libyan Democratic Conference: f. 1992. 

Libyan Movement for Change and Reform: f. 1994; based in 
London, United Kingdom. 

Libyan National Alliance: f. 1980 in Cairo, Egypt. 

Movement of Patriotic Libyans: f. 1997. 

National Front for the Salvation of Libya (NFSL): e-mail 
visitoz^n&l-liby&com; internet www.nfsl-libya.com; f. 1981 in Khar- 
toum, Sudan; aims to replace the existing regime by a demo- 
cratically-elected govt; Leader Muhambcad Mekiarief. 

Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN LIBTA 

Ailgfaanistan; POB 4245, Sharia Mozhar al-Aftes, Tripoli; tel. (21) 
75192; fax (21) 609876; Ambassador: (vacant). 

Algeria: Sharia Kairauan 12, Tripoli; tel. (21) 4440025; Ambas- 
sador: Muhammad Sebbagh. 

Argentina: POB 932, Sharia ibn Mufarrej al-Andalous, Tripoli; 
teL (21) 72160; fax (21) 70597; Charg4 d’afiDaires: Miguel Angel 
Nicx)laMondi. 

Armenia: Tripoli. 

Austria: POB 3207, Sharia Khalid ibn al-Walid, Garden City, 
Tripoli; tel. (21) 4443379; fax (21) 4440838; e-z^ 

aTistxiaD^embasGfy€hotmail.com; Ambassador. Dr Robert Karas. 
Bangladesh: POB 5086, Hadaba al-Khadra, Villa Omran al-Wer- 
shafani, Ttipoli; teL (21) 900856; fax (21) 4906616; Ambassador M. 
Shafeullah. 

Belgium: Tower 4, International Islamic Call Society Complex, 
Souk Ethulathah, Tripoh; tel. (21) 3350117; fax (21) 335(1118; 
Ambassador R. Schruvers. 

Benin: POB 6676, Tripoh; tel. (21) 72914; Ambassador: El-Ha(ij 
AlassaneAboudou. 
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Sharia ben Ashour, TripoU; 

td. and fkx (21) 602162; Ambassador: Muhammad KIjposoviC. 


Brazil: FOB 2270, Sharia ben Ashonr, Tripoli; tel. (21) 3614894; 
&z (21) 3614895; e-mail brca8tripo]y@Ittnet.net; Ambassador: 
JoAQUiM Palmeiro. 


Bulgaria: POB 2945, Sharia Talha ben Abdullah 5-7. Tripoli; tel. 
(21) 3609988; Ambassador. Lyudmil Spasov. 


Bnrkiiia Faso: POB 81902, Tripoli; tel. (21) 71221; fex (21) 72626; 
Ambassador Amad£ Ou£draoqo. 


Bonmdi: POB 2817, Sharia Ras Hassan, Tripoli; teL (21) 608848; 
Ambassador: ZACHASisBANYtYEZAKO. 


Chad: POB 1078, Sharia Muhammad Mussadeq 25, Tripoli; tel. 
(21) 4443955; Ambassador: Ibrahim MahamatT^ei. 



Cuba: POB 83738, Andalous, Gaigaresh, Tripoli; tel. (21) 71346; 
Ambassador: RaOl RoDRfouEZ Ramos. 


Cyprus: POB 3284, Ad-Dhul St 60, Sharia ben Ashour, Tripoli; tel. 
(21) 3600499; fax (21) 3613516; Ambassador: Aroyros Antonidu. 
Czech Republic: POB 1097, Sharia Ahmad Lotfi Saved, Sharia 
ben Ashour, Tripoli; tel. (21) 3615436; fax (21) 3615437; e-mail 
tripoli@embasi^.mzv.cz; Ambassador Baoqi Pbcl 
B® fpt: The Grand Hotel, Tripoli; tel. (21) 606500; fax (21) 4446959; 
Ambassador: esh-Shazly. 


Eritrea: Tripoli; Ambassador Uthman Muhammad Umar. 

Finland: POB 2608, Tripoli; tel. and fax (21) 4831132; Chargd 
d’affaires; Ulla-MamaSuominen. 

France: POB 312, Sharia Beni al-Amar, Hay Andalous, Tripoli; tel. 
(21) 4774892; fax (21) 4778266; Ambassador. Jobette Dall/St. 
Germany: POB 302, Sharia Hassan al-Mashai, Tripoli; tel. (21) 
3330654; fax (21) 4448968; Ambassador: Dietmar Greineder. 
Ghana: POB 4169, Sharia G. ben al-Mafarah, Andalous, Tripoli; 
tel. (21) 4772366; fax (21) 4773557; Ambassador: Alhagi B. A. FufiSwi. 
Greece: POB 5147, Sharia Jalal Baw 18, Tripoli; tel. (21) 3338663; 
fax (21) 3336689; e-msdl grembtr^botmail.oom; Ambassador Dr 
Panayqtis Thbodoracx>poulo8. 

Guinea: POB 10657, Andalous, Tripoli; tel. (21) 72793; Ambassador: 
BahKaba. 

Holy See: Tripoli; Apostolic Nuncio: Most Rev. Luigi Gath, Titular 
Archbishop of Santa Giusta (resident in Malta). 

Huimar^ POB 4010, Sharia Talha ben Abdullah, Tripoli; tel. (21) 
606799; Charge d’affaires; Ferenc Csillao. 

In d i a; POB 3150, 16 Sharia Mahmud Shaltut, Tripoli; tel. (21) 
4441835; fax (21) 3337560; e-mail indemtrip@miail.link.net.mt; 
Ambassador: Surendra Kumar. 

Iran: Sharia Gargaresh, Andalous, Tripoli; Ambassador: Nasbollah 
Mirzai-Naser. 

Iraq: Sharia ben Ashour, TripoU. 

Italsr: POB 912, Sharia Uahran 1, TripoU; tel. (21) 3333630; fax 
(21) 3331673; e-mail italconBtrip@esteri.i1^ Ambassador FabioMi& 

UORINI. 


Japan: Tower 4, That al-Imad Complex, Sharia Organization of 
AfricanUnity, TripoU; tel. (21)607463; fax (21) 607462; Ambassador 
Akira Watanabe. 


^^^.lic; TripoU; tel. (21) 609629; 

fiax (21) 607982; Ambassador: Choe In Sop. 

Bnrea, RepubUc: POB 4781, Gargaresh, TripoU; tel. (21) 4831322; 
fax (21) 4831324; Ambassador: HuhBano-Bin. 


Kuwait: POB 2226, Beit al-Mal Beach, TripoU; tel. (21) 4440281; 
fax (21) 607053; Ch^4 d’afSedres: EHAik)MOTLAQAD-DuwAiLA. 
Lebanon: POB 927, Sharia Omar bin Yasser Hadaek 20, Tripoli; 
tel. (21) 3333733; Ambassador: MounirKhoreish. 

Malaysia: POB 6309, Hai Andalus, TripoU; teL (21) 4831754; fax 
(21) 4833803; Charge d’affaires a.i.: MohamedHusnibinMohd Jazri. 
Mali: Sharia Jaraba Saniet Zarrouk, TripoU; tel. (21) 4444924; 
Ambassador: El Bbkaye Sidi Moctar Kounta. 


^ta: POB 2534, Sharia Ubei ben Ka‘ab, TripoU; tel. (21) 3611181; 
m (21) 3611180; Ambassador Dr Richard Vella Laurenti. 
Mi^tania: Sharia Eysa Wokwak, Tripoli; tel. (21) 4443223; 
Ambassador: Yahia Muhammad el-Hadi. 


Morocco: POB 908, Sharia ben Ashour, TripoU; tel. (21) 60011( 
(21) 4^757; Ambassador: D^ Alaoui. 

Netherlands: POB 3801, Sharia Jalal Bayar 20, TripoU; tel. (21 
4441649; fax (21) 4440386; Charg4 d’affaires: G. J. van Epen. 
Nicaraffua: Beach Hotel, Andalous, TripoU; tel. (21) 72641; Ambar 
sador Guillermo Espinosa. 


Ni^ POB 2261, Fachloun Area, TripoU; tel. (21) 4443104; Ambas- 
sador Karim Auo. 
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Nigeria: POB 4417, Sharia Bashir al-Ibrahim, Tripoli; tel. (21) 
4443038; Ambassador: Prof. Dandatti Abdal-Kadir. 

Pakistan; POB 2169, Sharia Abdul Karim al-Khattabi 16, Maidan 
al-Qadasia, TriTOli; tel. (21) 4440072; fax (21) 4444698; Ambassador 
Khawar Ra^Pirzada. 

Philippines: POB 12508, Andalous, Gargaresh, TripoU; tel. and 
fax (21) 4833966; Ambassador: MukhtarMT Muallam. 

Poland: POB 519, Sharia ben Ashour 61, TripoU; tel. (21) 607620; 
fax (21) 603641; Ambassador: Dr WrroLD Jurasz. 

Qatan POB 8506, Sharia ben Ashour, Tripoli; tel. (21) 4446660; 
Charge d’affaires: Hasan Ahmad Abu HI^bI. 

Romania; POB 5085, Sharia Ahmad Lotfi Sayed, Sharia ben 
A^our, TripoU; tel. (21) 3615295; fax (21) 3607597; Chaig4 d’affaires 
a.i.: Victor Diaconu. 

Russia: POB 4792, Sharia Mustapha Kamel, TripoU; tel. (21) 
3330545; Ambassador. Aleksei Borisovich Podtsbbob. 

Rwanda: POB 6677, Villa Ibrahim Musbah Missalati, Andalous, 
TripoU; tel. (21) 72864; fax (21) 70317; Chargd d’afiGaires: Chris. 
tophbHabimana. 

Saudi Arabia: Sharia Kairauan 2, TripoU; tel. (21) 30485; Charge 
d’afGures: Muhammad Hassan Bandah. 

Slovakia: POB 2764, Sharia Jalal Bayar 1-3, TripoU; tel. (21) 
3333312; fax (21) 3332668; Charg4 d’affaires: Dr Pavol HRivfK. 
Spain: POB 2302, Sharia el-Amir Abd al-Kader al-Jazairi 36, Tri- 
poU; tel. (21) 3336797; &x (21) 4443743; Ambassador: Pablo Benav. 
idesOrgaz. 

Sudan: Sharia Muhammad AU Mosadak 68; tel. (21) 75387; fax 
(21) 607611; Tripoli; Ambassador Abd al-Majid Bashir ad-Ahmadi. 
Switzerland: ros 439, Sharia ben Ashour, Tripoli; teL (21) 
3614118; fax (21) 3614238; Ambassador: PaulI&llbb. 

^yiia: FOB 4219, Sharia Muhammad Rashid Reda 4, TripoU (Rela- 
tions Office); tel. (21) 3331783; Head: Munir Borkhan. 

Togo: POB 3420, Sharia Khaled ibn al-Walid, TripoU; tel. (21) 
4447551; fax (21) 3332423; Ambassador Tchao Sotou Here. 
Tunisia: POB 613, Sharia Bashir al-Ibrahim, TripoU; tel. (21) 
3331051; fax (21) 4447600; High Representative: MANSOUREmoDiNE. 
Turkey: POB 947, Sharia Zayiya Dahmani, TripoU; tel. (21) 
3337717; fax (21) 3337686; Amb^dor Mupit Ozdbs. 

Uganda: POB 80215, Sharia ben Ashour, TripoU; tel. (21) 604471; 
fax (21) 4831602; Ambassador. William N. Hakiza. 

United Kingdom: POB 420H TripoU; tel. (21) 3343630; fax (21) 
3343634; e-mail britoommSlttnetcom; Ambassador: Richard 
Dalton. 

Venezuela: POB 2584, Sharia ben Ashour, Jamaa al sagaa Bridge, 
TripoU; tel. (21) 3600408; fax (21) 3600407; Ambassador: Julio 
C^SAR Pineda. 

Viet Nam: POB 687, Sharia Talha ben Abdullah, TripoU; tel. (21) 
^37()4; feo: (21) 83()&4; Ambassador: Dang San. 

Yemen: POB 4839, Sharia Ubei ben Ka‘ab 36, Tripoli; tel. (21) 
607472; Ambassador. Au Aidarous Yahya. 

Yugoslavia: POB 1087, Sharia Turkia 14-16, TripoU; tel. (21) 
3334114; Ambassador. Radomir BogdanoviO. 

Judicial System 

The judicial system is composed, in order of seniority, of the Supreme 
Court, Courts of Appeal, and Courts of First and Sum- 

ma^ Courts. 

AU courts convene in op^ session, unless public morals or pubUc 
order require a dosed session; aU judgments, however, are delivered 
in open session. Cases are heard in Arabic, with intmreters pro- 
vided for aUens. 

The courts apply the Libyan codes which include all the traditional 
brandies of law, such as dvU, commercial and penal codes, etc. 
Committees were formed in 1971 to examine Libyan law and ensure 
that it coinddes with the rules of Islamic Sharifa. The proclamation 
of People’s Authority in the Jamahiriya provides that the Holy 
Koran is the law of society- 
Attom^-Geueral: Salim Muhammad Salim. 

SUPREME COURT 

The judgments of the Supreme Court are fitml. It is composed of 
the President and several Justices. Its judgments are issued by 
circuits of at least three Justices (the miorum is three). The Court 
hears appeals from the Courts of Appeal in civil, penal, administra- 
tive and dvil status matters. 

President: Hussein Muktar al-Bueishi. 

COURTS OF APPEAL 

These courts settle appeals from Courts of First Instance; the 
quorum is three Justices. Each court of appeal has a court of assize. 
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COURTS OF FIRST INSTANCE AND SUMMARY COURTS 

These courts are first-sta^ courts in the Jamahiriya, and the cases 
heard in them are hearaby one judge. Appeals against summary 
judgments are heard by the appellate court attadied to the court of 
first instance, whose quorum is three judges. 

PEOPLE’S COURT 

Established by order of the General People’s Congress in March 
1988. 

President: Abd ab-Baziq Abu Bakb as>Sawsa. 

PEOPLE’S PROSECUTION BUREAU 

EstablLElhed by order of the General People’s Congress in March 
1988. 

Secretary: Muhammad An ad-Misurati. 


Religion 

ISLAM 

The vast nugority of Libyan Arabs follow Sunni Muslim ri^, 
although Col Qaddafi has renected the Sunnah (i.e. the practice, 
course, way, manner or conduct of the Prophet Muhammad, as 
followed by Sunnis) as a basis for legislation. 

Chief Mufti of Libya: Sheikh Tahir Ahmad az-Zawi. 

CHBISTEANITY 
The Roman Catholic Church 

Libya comprises three Apostolic Vicariates and one Apostolic Prefec- 
ture. At 31 December 1998 there were an estimatea 66,000 adher- 
ents in the country. 

Apostolic ^cariate of Benghazi; POB 248, Benghazi; td. (61) 
9^63; fax (61) 34696; Vicar Apostolic Mgr Sylvester Carmel Maobo, 
Titular Bidiop of Saldae. 

Apostolic Vicariate of Danuu c/o POB 248, Ben^^iazi; Vicar 
Apostolic (vacant). 

Apostolic Vicariate of Tripoli: POB 365, Dahra, Tripoli; tel. (21) 
3&1863; &x (21) 3334696; Vicar Apostolic Mgr Giovanni Innocenzo 
Martinelij, Titular Bishop of Tabuda. 

The Ani^can Communion 

Within the Episcopal Chu^ in Jerusalem and the Middle East, 
Libya forma part of the diocese of Egypt (q.v.). 

Other Christian Churches 
The Coptic Orthodox Church is represented in Libya. 


The Press 

Newspapers and periodicals are published either hy the Jamahiriya 
News A ^(7 (JANA), by government secretariats, by the Pr^ 
Service or by trade unions. 

DAILIES 

Al-Fajr al-Jadid (The New Dawn): POB 2303, Tripoli; tel. (21) 
3337106; f. 1969; since January 1978 publidied by JANA; drc. 
40,000. 

Ash-Shams: Tripoli. 

Az-Zahf al-Akhdar (The Green March): POB 15246, Tripoli* tel. 
and fiax (21) 4772502; ideological journal of the Revolutiona^ (jom- 
mittees. 

PERIODICALS 

Al-Amal (Hope): POB 4845, Tripoli; monthly; social, for children; 
pubMiedby the Press Service. 

Ad-Daawa al-Tslamia (Islamic Call): POB 2682, Sharia Sawani, 
km 5, Tripoli; td. (21) 4800294; fiax (21) 4800293; t 1980; weekly 
(Wednesdays); Arabic, English, Frendi; cultural; published by the 
World Idamic Call Sode^; 

Economic Bulletin: POB 2303, Tripoli; td. (21) 3337106; monthl}r, 
published by JANA 

Al-Jamahirlya: POB 4814, Tripoli; td. (21) 4449294; f.l980; 
weddy; Arabic; political; published by the revolutionary committees. 
Al-Jarida ar^Raamiya (The Official Newspaper): Tripoli; irregular, 
ofificid state gazette. 

Libyan Arab Republic Gazette: Secretariat of Justice, NA, Tri- 
poli; weekly, English; published by the Secretariat of Justice. 
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al-Jlhad (Holy War Letter): POB 2682, Tripoli; teL (21) 
3331021; f. 1983; montiily; Arabic, English, French; published by 
the World Islamic (lall Society. 

Bulletin: POB 2303, Tripoli; tel. (21) 3337106; monthly, 
published by JANA 

Ath-Thaqafa al-Arablya (Arab Culture): POB 4587, Tripoli; 
f. 1973; weekly, cultural; circ. 26,000. 

Al-Usbu aih-Thaqafi (The Cultural Week): POB 4845, Tripoli; 
weekly. 

Al-Watan al-Arabi al-Kabir (The Greater Arab Homeland): 
Tripoli; f. 1987. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Jamahiriya News Agency (JANA): POB 2303, Sharia al-Fateh, 
Tripoli; td. (21) 3337106; fax (21) 3348791; branches and correspond- 
ents tmou^out Libya and abroad; serves Libyan and foreign 
subscribers. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Iriformatsionnoye Telegrafiioye Agentstvo Rossii— Telegraf- 
noye Ai^tstvo Suverennykh StEun (TTAR— TASS) (Russia): 
Sharia Mustapha Kamel 10, Tripoli; Correspondent Georg 
Shelenkov. 

ANSA (Italy) is also represented in Tripoli. 


Publishers 

Ad-Dar al-Arabia Lilkitab (Maison Arabe du livre): POB 3185, 
Tripoli; tel. (21) 4447287; f. 1973 by Libya and Tunisia. 

Al-Fatah University, General Administration of libraries, 
Printing and PnbUcations: POB 13543, TripoH; td. (21) 621988; 
f. 1955; academic books. 

General Co fSor Publishing, Advertising and Distribution: 
POB 921, Sirte (Surt); td. (64) 63170; fax (54) 62100; general, 
educational and acad^c books in Arabic and other languages; 
makes and distributes advertisements throu^out Libya. 


Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOBIMUNICATIONS 

General Directorate of Posts and Telecommunications: POB 
81686, Tripoli; td. (21) 3604101; fhx (21) 3604102; Dir-Gen. Abu 
Zaid Juma al-Mansuri. 

General Post and Tdecommunications Co: POB 886, Sharia 
Zawia, Tripoli; tel. (21) 3600777; fax (21) 3609515; Chair. Faraj 
Amari. 

BROADCASTING 

Radio 

Great Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya Broad- 
casting Corporation: POB 9333, Tripoli; POB 119, al-Baida; td. 
(21) 3332451; f. 1957; broadcasts in Arabic and English from Tripoli 
and Bendiazi; firom September 1971 special dauy broadcasts to 
Gaza and other Israeli-occupied territories were begun. 

Voice of Africa: POB 4677, Sharia al-Fatdi, Tripoli; td. (21) 
4449209; fax (21) 4449875; f. 1973 as Voice of the Greater Arab 
Homeland; adopted current name in 1998; broadcasts in Arabic. 
French and Fnglifth; transmissions in Swahili, Hausa, Fulani ana 
Amharic scheduled to begin in 2000; Dir-Gen. Abdallah al-Meobi. 

Tdevision 

Peon’s Revolution Broadcastiim TV: POB 333, Tripoli; f. 1968; 
broadcasts in Arabic; additiond channels broadcast for limited 
hours in En^^fish, Italian and French; Dir Yousuf Debri. 

Finance 

(cap. = capitd; res = reserves; dep. = deposits; 

LD = Libyan dinars; m. = million; brs = branches) 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Central Bank of Libya: POB 1103, Sharia al-MalikSeoud, Tripoli; 
td. (21) 3333591; fiax (21) 4441488; f. 1955 as Nationd Ba^ of 
Libya, name changed to Bank of Libya 1963, to Centrd Bank of 
lil^ 1977; bank of issue and central bank carrying govt accounts 
and operating exchange control; commerdd operatione transferred 
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to National Commercial Bank 1970; cap. LDlOOm., res LD131m., 
dep. LD2,193m., total assets LD4,648m. (June 19B4); Pres. Lajiu 
Abd as-Salam Bbini (acting). 

Other Banks 
Ahli Bank: Jadu; f. 1998; private bank. 

Jamahiriya Bank: FOB 65004-65155, H.O. Gharian Gsplm; tel. 
(41) 319W; fax (41) 43597; f. 1969 as successor to Barday^ank 
International in Libya; known as Masraf al-Jumhunya iTnfil "Marrih 
1977; wholly-owned subsidiary of the Central Bank; throughout 
Libya; cap. LiD25m., res LD22.1m., dep. LD946.8m., total assets 
LDl, 446.6m. (Dec. 1987); Chair. Mustafa SalahGbbbil; 53 brs. 
Libyan Arab ForeispDL Bank: POB 2542, Tower 2, That al-Imad 
Complex, TripoU; tel. (21) 4441428; fax (21) 4442970; f. 1972; ofishore 
bank wholly owned by Central Bank of Libya; cap. LD222m., res 
LD49.6m., dep. LD2,993.8m. (Dec. 1997); (Jhair. and Gen. Man. 
MUHAMIifADH.LAYAS. 

National Commercial Bank SAL: POB 543, HO G.S.P.L AJ., al- 
Baida; tel. (21) 3612267; fax (21) 3610306; f. 1970 to take over 
commercial banking division of Central Bank (then Bank of Libya) 
and brs of Aruba Bank and Istiklal Bank; wholly owned by Cenl^ 
Bank of Libya; cap. LD36m., res LD59.0m., dep. LD219.4m. (Dec. 
1997); Chair, and Gen. Man. BadbrA. Abu Aziza; 49 brs. 

Sahara Bank SPI: POB 270, Sharia 1 September 10, Tripoli; tel. 
(21) 3339804; fax (21) 3337922; f. 1964 to take over br. of Banco di 
Sicilia; 82% owned by Central Bank of Libya; cap. 1^525,000, res 
LD52.5m., dep. LD488.4m. (March 1988); Chair, and Gen. Man. 
Omar A Shabou; 20 brs. 

Umma Bank SAL: POB 685, Giaddat Omar el-Mokhtar 1, Tripoli; 
tel. (21) 3334031; fax (21) 3332505; f. 1969 to take over brs of Banco 
di Roma; wholly owned by Central Bank of Libya; cap. LD23m., res 
LD16.7m., dep. LDl,212.1m. (March 1997); Chair, and Gen. Man. 
Sadiq Omar al-Qabir; 5 brs. 

Wahda Bank: POB 452, Fadiel Abu Omar Sq., El-Berkha, Ben- 
^i; tel. (61) 24519; fax (61) 24587; f. 1970 to take over Bank of 
North Africa, Commercial Bank SAL, Nahda Arabia Bank, Soci4t4 
Africaine de Banque SAL, Kafila al-Ahly Bank; 87%-owned by 
Cientral Bank of Libya; cap. LD36m., res LD98.8m., dep. 
LDl,203.1m. (Dec. 1997); Chair, and Gen. Man. Dr Mahmud M. Badi; 
49 brs. 

INSURANCE 

Libya Insurance Co: POB 2438, Osama Bldg, Sharia 1 September, 
TripoU; tel. (21) 4444151; fax (21) 4444178; POB 648m Zawia; 
td. (23) 29768; fax (23) 29490; f. 1964 (merged with Al-Mukhtar 
Insurance Co in 1981); cap. LD30m.; all classes of insurance; Chair. 
Dr Muhabcmad Lufti Farhat. 


Trade and Industry 

There are state trade and industrial organizations responsible for 
the running of industries at all levels, which su^rvise production, 
distribution and sales. There are alro central oodles responsible 
for the power generation industry, agriculture, land rediunation 
and transport 

GOVERNMENT AGENCY 

Great Man-made River Anthority (GMRA): TripoU; supervises 
construction of pipeline carrying water to the libvan coast from 
beneath the Sahara desert, to provide irrigation for agricultural 
prqiects; Sec. for the Great Man-made River Project Abd al-Majid 
al-Aoud. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

devSpm^ projarts. >r®spo agri 

General National Organization for Industrialization: Sharia 
San'a, Tri^U; tel. (21) 3334995f. 1970; a pubUc org. responsible for 
the devt of industry. 

Enfra and Sarir Authoritsr: Council of Agricultural Devebpment 
Bendiazi; f. 1972 to develop the Kufira oasis and Sarir area in south- 
eastiibya. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Benghazi Chamber of Commerce, Trade, Industry and Agri- 
culture: POB 208 and 1286, Bengasi; tel. (61) 95142; fax (61) 
80761; f. 1956; Pres. Dr Sadiq M. Busnaina; Gen. Man. Yousuf al- 
JiAMi; 45,000 mems. 

Tripoli Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture: 
POB 2321, Sharia N^jed 6-8, TripoU; teL (21) 3336866; fax (21) 
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3332665; f. 1962; Pres. Abdallah al-Barone; DiivGen. Ra- 
madan A Zebeo; 60,000 mems. 

STATE HYDROCARBONS COMPANIES 

Until 1986 petroleum affairs in Libya were dealt with primarily by 
the Secretariat of the General People’s Committee for Petoleum. 
This b^ was aboUshed in March 1986, and sole responsibihty for 
the administration of the petroleum industry passed to the national 
companies which were already in existence. Ihe Secretariat of the 
General People’s (lommittee for Petroleum was re-establi^ed m 
March 1989 and incorporated into the new Secretariat for the 
Genial People’s Committee for Energy in October 1992. This was 
dissolved in March 2000, and responsibihty for local oil policy 
transferred to the National Oil Corporation, under tl^ supervision 
of the General People’s Committee. Since 1973 the Libyan Govern- 
ment has entered into participation agreements ^th rome of the 
foreign oil companies (concession holders), and nationalized othera. 
It has condu&d 86^16% production-sharing agreements with 
various oil companies. 

National Oil Corporation (NOC): POB 2656, Tripoli; tel. (21) 
46180; fax (21) 31390; f. 1970 as successor to the Libyan General 
Petroleum Corpn, to undertake joint ventures with foreign cos; to 
buUd and operate refineries, storage tanks, petrochemical facilities, 
pipelines and tankers; to t^ part in arranging specifications for 
10 ^ and imported petroleum products; to participate in general 
planifing of ^ installations in Libya; to market crude oil and to 
establish and operate oil terminals; from 2000 responsible for dec- 
iding local oil under supervision of General People’s Com- 
mittee; Chair. Abdallah Saum al-Badri. 

Agip North Africa and Middle East Ltd-Iibyan Branch: POB 
3w, TripoU; tel. and fax (21) 3335135; Sec. of People’s Cttee A. 
M. Creui. 

Arabian Gulf Oil Co (AGOCO): POB 263, Benghazi; tel. (61) 
28931; fax (21) 49031; Chair. F. Said. 

Az-Zawiyah OU Refiniitf Co: POB 6451, TripoU tel. (21) 605389; 
fax (21) 606948; andPOB 15715, Zawia; tel. (23) 20126; fax (23) 
605948; f. 1973; Gen. Commr HamudaM. al-Aswao. 

Brega Oil Marketing Co: POB 402, Sharia Bashir as-Saidawi, 
TripoU; tel. (21) 43041; f. 1971; Sec. of People’s Cttee Dr Dokau B. 

AL-MEOHABIEF. 

International Oil Investments Co: TripoU; f. 1988 with initial 
capital of $500m. to acquire ’downstream’ fociUties abroad; Chair. 
Muhammad al-Jawad. 

National Drilling and Workover Co: POB 1454, 208 Sharia Omar 
Mulditar, TripoU; tel. (21) 3332411; f. 1986; Chair. Ibrahim Bahi. 
Ras Lanouf Oil and Gas Process^ Co (RASCO): POB 1971, 
Ras Lanouf, Benghazi; tel. (21) 3605177; fax (21) 607924; f. 1978; 
Chair. Mahmud Abdallah Naas. 

Sirte Oil Co: POB 385, Tripoli; teL (21) 607261; fax (21) 601487; f. 
1955 as Esso Standard Libya, taken over by Sirte Oil Co 1982; 
absorbed the National Petrochemicals Co in October 1990; emlora- 
tion, production of crude oU, gas, and petrochemicals, Uquefaction 
of natural gas. 

Unun al-Jawaby Petroleum Co: POB 693, TripoU; Chair, and 
Gen. Man. Muhammad Tenttoush. 

Waha Oil Co: POB 396, T^U; tel (21) 31116; fox (21) 37169; Sec. 
of People’s Cttee Saleh M. Baab^. 

Zueitina Oil Co: POB 2134, Trmli; tel. (21) 3338011; fsix (21) 
3339109; Chair, of People’s Cttee Dr N. A. Arifi. 

TRADE UNIONS 

General Federation of Producers’ Trade Unions: POB 734, 
Sharia Istanbul 2, TripoU; tel. (21) 4446011; f. 1952; afiSliated to 
ICFTU; Sec.-Cren. Bashir Ihwu; 17 trade unions with 700,000 mems. 
General Union f6r Oil and Petrochemicals: TripoU; Chair. 
Muhammad Mithnani. 

Pan-African Federation of Petroleum Energy and Allied 
Workers: TripoU; affiliated to the Organisation of African Trade 
Union Unity. 

Transport 

Department of Road Transport and Railways: POB 14527, 
Sharia Az-Zawiyah, Secretariat of Communications and Tansport 
Bldg, TripoU; tel. (21) 609011; fax (21) 605606; Dir-Gen. Projects 
and Research Muhammad Abu Zian. 

RAILWAYS 

There are, at present, no railways in Libya. In mid-1998, however, 
the Government invited bids for the construction of a 3,170 km- 
railway, comprising one branch, 2,178 km in length, running firom 
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north to souths and another, 992 km in lencth, running from east 
to west. Therailway may eventusJIy be linked to other North African 
rail networks. 

ROADS 

The most important road is the 1,822-km national coast road from 
the Tunisian to the Egyptian border, passing throuj^ Tripoli and 
Benghazi. It has a second link between Barce and Lamuda, 141 km 
long. Another national road runs from a point on the coa^ road 
120 km south of Misurata through Sebha to Ghat near the Algerian 
border (total length 1,250 km). There is a branch 247 km long 
running from Vaudan to Sirte (Surt). A 690-km road, connectu^ 
Tripoli and Sebha, and another 626 km long, from /^dabiyah in 
the north to Kufra in the south-east, were opened in 1983. The 
Tripoli-<a^hat section (941 km) of the third, 1,352-km long national 
road was opened in Septembw 1984. There is a road crossing the 
desert from Sebha to the frontiers of Chad and Niger. 

In addition to the national hi^ways, the west of Libya has about 
1,200 km of paved and macadamized roads and the east about 
500 km. All me towns and villages of Lil^a, including the desert 
oases, are accessible by motor veCicle. In 1996 Libya had 47,590 km 
of paved roads. 

SHDDPPING 

The principal ports are Tripoli, Benghazi, Mersa Brega, Misurata 
and as-Si(mr. zueitina, Ras Lwouf, Mersa Hariga, Mersa Br^ 
and as-^der are mainly oil ports. A 30-inch crude oil pipeline 
connects the Zelten oilfields with Mersa Brega. Another pipeline 
joins the Sarir oilfidd with Mersa Hatiga, the port of Tobruk, and 
a pipeline firom the Sarir field to Zueitma was opened in 1968. A 
port is be^ devekped at Damah. Libya also has the use of Tunisian 
port facilities at Sf^ and Gab^, to alleviate congestion at Tripoli. 

At 31 December 1998 Libya’s merchant fleet consisted of 144 
vessds, with a combined displacement of 566,985 grt 
Genertd National Maritime Transport Co: FOB 80173, Sharia 
Ahmad Sharif 2, Tripoli; tel. (21) 3333155; fax (21) 6361664; f. 1970 
to handle all projects dealing with maritime trade; Chair. Sao) Milud 
al-Ahbash. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are four dvil airports: Tripoli International Airport, situated 
at ben Gashir, 34 km (2l miles) from Tripdi; Benina Airport 19 km 
(12 miles) finm Benghazi; Sebha Airpori^ Misurata Airport (domestic 
flights only). 

Libyan Arab Airlines: FOB 2555, ben Femas Bldg, Tripoli; tel. 
(21) 3614810; frx (21) 3614238; f. 1989 by m^er of Jamahmya Afr 
Transport (which in 1983 took over operations of United AdSrican 
Airlines) and Libyan Arab Airlines (f. 1964 as Kingdom of Libya 
Airlines and renamed 1969); passenger and cargo services firom 
Tripoli, Benghazi and Sebha to destinations in Europe, North Africa, 
theMiadle East and Asia; domestic services throu^out Libya; Chief 
Exec. Sabri Abdallah. 


Directory, Bibliography 

Tourism 

The principal attractions for visitors to Libya are Tr^li, with its 
beaches and International Fair, the ancient Roman towns 

of Sabratha, Leptis Magna and C^rene, and historic oases. 'Diere 
were 1.3m. visitor arrivals in 1996, when receipts totalled some 
US$6m. 

Department of Tourism and Fairs: FOB 891, Sharia Omar 
MuOto, Tripoli; tel. (21) 3332255; fax (21) 4448385; Head of Fairs 
MuhambcaoElgadi. 

General Board of Tourism: FOB 91871, Tripoli; tel. and fax (21) 
503041; Chair. Muhambcad Sealna. 

Defence 

Coininandei>in»Chief of Armed Forces: Brig. Abu-BakbYounis 
Jaber. 

Chief of Staff of Armed Forces: Brig. MustaphaKharroubi. 
Commander of the Navy: Abd al-Latif Ahmad Shakshouki. 
Estimated Defence Budget (1999): LD 580m. 

Military Service: selective conscription; 1-2 years. 

Total Armed Forces (August 1999): 65,000: army (estimated) 
35,000; navy 8,000; air force 22,000. 

People’s BliUtia: 40,000. 

Education 

A steady increase in educational facilities has taken place since 
1943; according to UNESCO estimates, the average rate of adult 
illiterate was 25.7% in 1995 (males 12.6%, females 40.2%), compared 
with 60.1% in 1984. Education is offidaUy compulsory for nine years 
between six and 15 vears of age. Frimaiy education begins at the 
age of six and lasts for nine years. Secondaiy education, beginning 
at 15 years of age, lasts for a further three years. In 1992 primaiy 
enrolment included 96% of the relevant age-group (males 97%; 
females 96%). In that year secondaiy enrolment was equivalent to 
98% of pupils in the i^evant a£(e-groups. The teaching of Frendi 
was abolished in libymi schools in 1983. 

In 1958 the University of Libya opened in Benghazi with Faculties 
of Arts and Commerce, followed the next year by the Faculty of 
Science near Tripoli. Faculties of Law, Agncultu^, Engineering, 
Teacher Training, and Arabic Language and Islamic Studies have 
since been added to the Universi^. m 1973 the University was 
divided into two parts, to form the Universities of Tripoli and 
Benghazi, later renamed Al-Fatah and Ghar Younis universities. 
The Faculty of Education at Al-Fatah University became Sebha 
University in 1983. There is a University of Technology (Bright 
Star) at Mersa Brega and the Al-Arab Medical University at Bien- 
ghazi. Some 126,348 students were enrolled at universities in 
1995/96. 
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Physical and Social Geography 


The Kingdom of Morocco is the westernmost of the three North 
African countries Imown to the Arabs as Jeziret al-Maghreb or 
Island of the West*. It occupies an area of 458,730 sq km 
(177,117 sq miles), excluding Western (formerly Spamsh) 
Sah^ (252,120 sq km or 97,344 sq miles), a dispute territory 
under Moroccan occupation. Morocco has an extensive coastline 
on both the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea. How- 
ever, owing to its position and intervening mountain ranges, 
Morocco remained rdatively isolated from the rest of &e 
Ma^breb and served as a refuge for descendants of the native 
Berber-speaking iidiabitants of north-west Africa. 

According to census results, the population at 2 September 
1994 was 26,073,717. About 35% of the total were Berber- 
speaking peoples, living mainly in mountain villages, while the 
^rabic-speali±ig majority was concentrated in towns in the 
lowlands, particularly in Casablanca (which was the largest city 
in the Me^xreh, wi& a population of 2,940,623 at the 1994 
census), Marrakesh, the old southern capital (population 
745,541), Fez (population 774,754), and Rabat (population 
1,385,872, including Said), the modem administrative capital. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The physical geography of Morocco is dominated by the highest 
and most rugged ranges in the Atlas Mountain system of north- 
west Africa. Tliey are the result of mountain-building in the 
Tertiary era, when sediments deposited beneath an ancestral 
Mediterranean Sea were uplifted, folded and fractured. The 
mountains remain geologics^y unstable and Morocco is liable 
to severe earthquakes. 

In Morocco the Atlas Mountains form four distinct massifs, 
which are surrounded and partially separated by lowland plains 
and plateaux. In the north, the Rif Atlas comprise a rugged arc 
of mountains that rise steeply from the Mediterranean coast to 
heists of more than 2,200 m above sea level. There, limestone 
and sandstone ranges form an effective barrier to east-west 
communications. They are inhabited by Berber farming families 
who live in isolated mountain villages and have little contact 
with the Arabs of Tdtouan (estimated population, including 
Laradie, 878,000 at mid-1993) and Tangier (579,000) at the 
north-western end of the Rif chain. 

The Middle Atlas lie immediately south of the Rif, separated 
by the Col of Taza, a narrow gap which affords the o^y easy 
route between western Algeria and Atlantic Morocco. They rise 
to about 3,000 m and form a broad barrier between the two 
countries. They also function as a major drain^ divide and 
are flanked by the basins of Morocco’s two principal rivers, the 
Oum er-Rbia which flows west to the Atlantic and the Moulouya 
which flows north-east to the Mediterranean. Much of the 
Middle Atlas consists of a limestone plateau dissected by river 
gorges and capped here and there by volcanic craters and lava 
flows. The semi-nomadic Berber tribes spend the winter in 
villages in the valleys and move to the hi^er slopes in summer 
to pasture their flo^. 

To the south the Ndddle Atlas chain merges into the Hi^ 
Adas, the most formidable of the mountain massifs, which 
rises to about 4,000 m and is heavily snow-dad in winter. 
The mountains extend firom south-west to north-east, and rise 
predpitously fr:om both the Atlantic lowland to the nortib and 
the desert plain of Saharan Morocco to the south. There are no 
easily accessible routes across the High Atlas, but numerous 
mountain tracks allow the exchange of goods by pack animfll 
between Atlantic and Saharan Morocco. A considerable Berber 
population lives in the mountain valleys in compact, fortifled vil- 
la^s. 

The Anti-Atlas is the lowest and most southerly of the moim- 
tain massifr. Structurally it forms an devated edge of the 


Saharan platform whidi was uplifted when the Hig^ Atlas was 
formed. It consists largely of crystalline rocks and is joined to 
the southern margin of &e Hi^ Atlas by a mass of volcanic 
lavas which separates the valley of the river Sous, draining 
west to the Atl^tic at Agadir, from that of the upper Draa, 
draining south-east towards the Sahara. On the soudiem side 
of the chain, barren slopes are trenched by gorges frrom which 
cultivated palm groves protrude. 

Stretching inland fimn the Atlantic coast is an extensive area 
of lowland, enclosed on the north, east and south by the Rif, 
Middle and Atlas. It consists of the Gharb plain and the 
wide valley of &e River Sebou in the north and of the plateaux 
and plains of the Meseta, the Tadla, the Rehamna, the Djebilet 
and Haouz fcuiher south. Most of the Arabic-spealdng people 
of Morocco live in this region. 

CLIMATE AND VEGETATION 

Northern and central Morocco experience a Mediterranean’ 
climate, with warm, wet winters and hot, dry summers, but to 
the south this gives way to semi-arid and eventually to desert 
conditions. In the Rif and the northern parts of the Middle Atlas 
mean annual rainfall exceeds 75 cm and the summer drou^t 
lasts only three months, but in the rest of the Middle Atlas, in 
tlie High Atias and over the northern half of the Atlantic lowlwd 
rainfrll is reduced to between 40 cm and 75 cm and the summer 
(brought lasts for four months or more. During the summer 
inten^y hot winds from the Sahara, known as the Sirocco or 
Chergui, occasionally cross the mountains and desiccate the 
lowland. Summer heat on the Atlantic coastal plain is tempered, 
however, by sea breezes. 

Over Ihe southern half of the Atlantic lowland and the Anti- 
Atlas semi-arid conditions prevail and rainfall decreases to 
20 cm-40 cm per year, becoming veiy variable and generally 
insufddent for the regular cultivation of cereal crops without 
irrigation. East and south of the Atlas Mountains, which act as 
a barrier to rain-bearing winds firom the Atlantic, rainfall is 
reduced still further and regular cultivation becomes entirely 
dependent on irrigation. 

The chief contrast in the vegetation of Morocco is between 
the mountain massifs, which support forest or open woodland, 
and the surrounding lowlands, which tend to be covered only 
by scrub growth of low, drought-resistant bushes. The natural 
vegetation has been deplete, and in many places actually 
destroyed, by excessive cutting, burning and grazing. The 
middle and upper slopes of the mountains are ofbm quite well 
wooded, with evergreen oak dominant at the lower and cedar 
at the higher elevations. The lowlands to the east and south of 
the Atlas Mountains support distinctive species of steppe and 
desert vegetation, among which esparto grass and the ar^ tree 
(which is unique to south-western Morocco) are conspicuous. 

NEWLY-ANNEXED TERRITORY 

After independence the Moroccan Government claimed a ri^t 
to administer a large area of the western Sahara, UKdudhig 
territory in Algeria and Mauritania, and the whole of Spanish 
Sahara. The claim was based on the extent of Moroccan rule 
in medieval times. The existence of considerable deposits of 
phosphates in Spanish Sahara and of iron ore in the AJ^geria- 
Morocco border region further encouraged Moroccan interest in 
expansion. After l^anish withdrawal &m the Sahara in 1976, 
Morocco and Mauritania divided the former Spanish Sahara 
(now known as Western Sahara) between them, witih Morocco 
annexing the northern part of the territory, including the phos- 
phate mines of Bou Craa. In August 1979 Mauritania renounced 
its share, which was immediately annexed Morocco and 
incorporated as a new province, Oued ed-Dahab. 
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The current population of Western Sahara are of Moorish or 
mixed Arab-Berber descent with some negro admixture, who 
depend for their existence on herds of sheep, and goats 
wMch they move seasonally from one pasture to another. The 
main tribes are the R’gibat, Uld Delim, Izargien and Arosien. 
At the census of September 1982 the popuktion of Western 
Sahara was estimated at 163,868; at the census of September 
1994 i^e population had increased to 252,146. The principal 
towns in the area are el-Aaiiin, es-Smara (formerly Smara) and 
Dakbla (Villa Cisneros). 

The r^ef of most of the area is gentle. The coast is backed 
by a wide alluvial plain overlain in &e south by extensive sand 
dunes aligned from south-west to north-east and extending 
inland over 250 km (155 miles). Beknd the coastal plain the 
land rises gradually to a plateau surface broken by sandstone 
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ridges that reach 300 m in height. In the north-east, close to 
the Mauritanian frontier, isolate mo untain ranges, such as the 
Massif de la Guelta, rise to over 600 m. There are no permanent 
streams and the oiiy considerable valley is that of the Saguia 
el-Ramra which crosses the northernmost part of the area to 
readh the cosist at el-Aaidn north of Cape Bojador. The whole 
region experiences an extreme desert climate. Nowhere does 
mean anniiAl rainfall exceed 100 mm and over most of the 
territoiy it is less than 50 mm. Vegetation is restricted to 
scattered desert shrubs and occasional patches of coarse grass 
m most depressions. Along the coast, summer heat is tempered 
by air moving inland after it has been cooled over the waters 
of the cold Canaries current which flows offshore from north 
to south. 


History 

Revised for this edition by Richard I. Lawless 


EARLY HISTORY 

The Phoenicians and Carthaginians established trading posts 
on Morocco’s coasts, and later the Romans estabUished the 
province of Mauritania Tingitana in the north of the country. 
Muslim warriors made raik in ad 684-85 and had conquered 
Morocco by the eighth century. The Berber tribes of Morocco 
rallied to Islam, but adopted Eharijite heresies, which, togetiber 
with Berber particularism, led to a great r^ellion in 739-40 
and the subsequent fragmentation of Morocco into small Muslim 
principalities. 

Idris, a descendant of the Prophet Muhammad, founded the 
first of the great ruling Muslim dynasties in Morocco. The 
regime lasted from 788-89 to 985-86 but, after the death of 
Idris’ son (828-29), it fell into decline. There Mowed two 
centuries of internal conflict and tribal revolt, as well as pres- 
sures from the Umayyad Caliphate in Spain and from the 
Fatimid Caliphate in I^qiya (Tunisia and eastern Algem] in 
908-69. Subsequent^, Morocco entered a glorious era, with the 
rise of the Almoravid religious movement among the nomadic 
Berbers of Sanhaja descent The Almoravids declared Holy War 
(Jihad) and established control, under Yousuf ibn Tashufln (d. 
1106), over all Morocco and much of Algmia, and also annexed 
Mushm lands in Spain. After the death of Tashufin’s successor 
in 1142, however, Almoravid power declined rapidly. 

A new religious force emerged after the death in 1130 of 
Muhammad ibn Tumart, a religious teacher who had gathered 
Berber adherents, called Almolmds, around himself in the High 
Atlas. One of his disciples, Abd al-Mumin, led the Almohads in 
their conquest of the Ma^ireb as far east as Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica in 1151-59. The Almohads prospered in the reign of 
al-Mansur (1184-98), who brou^t Muslim Spain under his 
control, but in 1212 &ey suffered a serious defeat at the hands 
of the Spanish Christians, and thereafter the Almohad empire 
began to decline. A new Berber house, the Merinids, becme 
prominent, and by the mid-13th century they had eclipsed the 
Almohads. Their influence lasted for about 100 years but their 
attempts to reconstitute the Almohad empire were largely 
unsuccessful. 

Nomadic tribes of Arab origin had penetrated the Maghreb in 
the 11th and 12th centuries, along with other Badawi dements 
during the later Almohad period. With the disintegration of the 
Merinid state, the Badawi tribes invaded, contributing greatly 
to the Arabization of the Ms^;hreb. Until 1465 Morocco was prey 
to internal discords, which persisted until the emer^ce of the 
Wattasids, another Berber regime. Their pre-eminence was, 
however, short-lived, and they fSailed to halt the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards, who were establishing outposts along the 
Moroccan coasts. 

A new movement of resistance to the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese was bom among the religious confraternities who now 
led the Jihad against the Christians. The Saadianregme arose, 
originating in a line of Sharifs from the Saharan side of the 


Atlas mountains. Ahmad al-Mansur (1578-1603) reorganized 
the Saadian regime under a system which exempted various 
Arab tribes from taxation, in return for armed services to the 
State. Under this system, much depended on the character of 
the Sultan, as tribal rivalries empted whenever the central 
government was weak or ill-direcM. The period of Saadian 
rule, which ended in 1668, was, however, one of considerable 
prosperity. 

Yet another wave of popular religious feeling brought to power 
the house of Alawi (Hasani or FiM), which originated among 
the Saharan Berbers and continues to reign in Morocco. Rashid 
n (1664-72) and Mulai Ismail (167^1727) firmly established 
the regime, under which Morocco was more peaceM and united 
than it was ever to be again until French occupation. Mulai 
Ismail successfully repelled the Sanhaja Berbers, but a period 
of uncertainty followed his death, in the course of which one of 
his sons, Abdullah, was dethron^ four times. His son, Sharif 
Muhammad ibn Abdallah (1757-90), and his immediate succes- 
sors strove to maintain their power in the face of tribal dis- 
sidence and the threat of foreign intervention. However, the 
French conquest of Algiers in 1830 had repercussions in Mor- 
occo. Mulai Abd ar-Rahman, who was then Sultan of Morocco, 
gave military assistance to Abd al-Qadir, the Algerian Amir 
who led Muslim resistance to France, and Moroccan troops were 
later defeated by a French force at Wadi Isly in 1844. 

A dispute over the limits of the Ceuta enclave, which had 
been under Spanish rule since 1580, led to a brief war between 
Morocco and Spain in 1860. Spanish troops defeated the Moroc- 
cans and, under the terms of the peace settlement, the Ceuta 
enclave was enlarged and Spain was given indemnities. Morocco 
also granted to Spain a territorial enclave on the Atlantic coast 
opposite the Canaries (Santa Cruz de Mar Pequefia, now Ifni). 
In 1884 Spain claimed a protectorate over the coastal zone to 
the south of Morocco, from Cape Bojador to Cape Blanco, the 
future Spanish Sahara. The borders between this territory, 
known as the Rio de Oro, and the French possessions to the 
south and east were agreed between FVance and Spain in June 
1900. A convention between France and Spain in October 1904 
assigned to Spain two zones of influence, one in northern and 
the other in southern Morocco. The southern border of Morocco 
was set at 27® 40^, beyond which were Spain’s Saharan territo- 
ries. The Gfermans now sou^t to intervene in Moroccan affairs 
and, at the conference of Algedras in 1906, they secured the 
agreement of the Great Powers to the economic Ihtemational- 
ization’ of Morocco. A crisis in 1911, precipitated by the appear- 
ance of a German gun-boat off A^dfr, ended in a BVanco- 
German settlement whereby the Gomans recognized Morocco 
as a French sphere of influence. In March 1912 Morocco became 
a protectorate of France, with a French Resident-General 
empowered to direct foreign affairs, control defence and intro- 
duce domestic reforms. 
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FRENCH RULE 

Under an agreement of 1912, Spain retained its zones of influ- 
ence (somewhat reduced), but these were now granted by France 
astheproteddngpowerratherthanby the Sultan. Gren. Lyautey, 
the first French ^sident-General in Morocco, established effec- 
tive control, before 1914, over the plains and lower plateaux of 
Morocco from Fez to the Atlas mountains south of Marrakesh; 
then, Wore 1918, over the western Atlas, the Taza corridor as 
far as Alg^ia and some areas of the northern highlands. French 
troops helped Spain to subdue a formidable reb^on (1921-26) 
of the Rif tribe under Abd al-Krim. This resulted in the subjuga- 
tion of the northern mountains and allowed the French to 
concentrate on gaining control of the Middle Atlas and the 
Tafilalet— a task that was accomplished by 1934, when the 
pacification of Morocco could be regarded as complete. 

From this time, nationalist sentiment began to make itself 
felt in Morocco. A ‘comit4 d’action marocaine’ asked for a limita- 
tion of the protectorate. This *comit4’ was dissolved in 1937, but 
nationalist propaganda against the French regime continued. 
Morocco supported France in 1939 and the Free French move- 
ment in 1^2. A Party of Independence (Istiqlal), formed in 
1943, demanded independence for Morocco, with a constitutional 
government under l^tan Muhammad ibn Yousuf, who sup- 
ported the nationalist movement. Although Istiqlal had a lar^ 
following in the towns, the party had little support among the 
conservative tribes of Morocco, who favoured Thami al-Glawi, 
the Pasha of Mamkesh. As a result, tension between the new 
and the old ideologies in Morocco increased in 1953. Sultan 
Muhammad ibn Yousuf had quarrelled with the French admin- 
istration, and in May 1953 a number of Pashas and Cadis, led 
by al-Glawi, asked for his removal. The Berber tribes began to 
converge in force on the main urban centres in Morocco, and on 
20 August 1953 the Sultan agreed to go into exile in Europe, 
but not to abdicate. Muhammad ibn Arafa, a prince of the Alawi 
house, was subsequently recognized as Sultan. The situation 
remained tense, with assassination attempts on the Sultan in 
1953 and 1954, outbreaks of violence thznughout Morocco in 
1954-55 and intense nationalist fervour. 

INDEPENDENCE-1956 

Sultan Muhammad ibn Arafo renounced the throne and 
withdrew to Tangier in 1955. Muhammad ibn Yousuf, on 5 
November in that year, was recognized once more as the legiti- 
mate Sultan. A joint fVanco-Moroccan declaration of 2 March 
1956 stated that the protectorate agreement of 1912 was obso- 
lete and that the Fre^ Gfovemment now recognized the inde- 
pendence of Morocco. A protocol of the same (kte covered the 
transitional phase before new agreements could come into effect 
The Sultan would now have full legislative powers in Morocco. 
Henceforth a hi^ commissioner was to represent France in the 
new State. France also undertook to assist Morocco in the 
organization of its armed forces and the reassertion of Moroccan 
control over the zones of Spanish influence. On 12 November 
1956 Morocco became a member of the UN. 

In August 1956 Istiqlal proclaimed the need to abrogate the 
Convention of Algedras (1906), which had Internationalized’ 
the economic life of Morocco, and also to secure the withdrawal 
of all forei^ troops from the land. Following an international 
conference in October, Tangier was restored to Morocco. A royal 
charter of August 1957 preserved the former economic and 
financial system in force at Tangier, which included a free 
money market, quota-free trade with foreign countries and a 
low levd of taxation. In 1959 Tangier lost its special status and 
was integrated financially and economically with Morocco, but 
a royal decree of January 1962 made it once more a free 
port In 1956, prior to independence, Istiqlal had envisaged the 
creation of a ‘Great Morocco’ whidh would indude certain areas 
in south-west Algeria, the Spanish territories in north-west 
Africa and also Mauritania, together with the French Sudan 
(i.e. the Republic of Mali). These claims were to be reiterated 
by Morocco in the following years, beginning in 1960, with an 
intensive propaganda and diplomatic campaign against Mauri- 
tania. 

The problem of the Spani^ territories in north-west Africa 
sdso came to the fore at this time. Spain had recognized the 
independence of Morocco and had renounced the northern zone 
of the protectorate assigned to it in Morocco under the terms of 


the Franco-Spanish convention of 1912. No agreement was 
reached, however, on the enclaves of Ceuta and Mellila in the 
north, the enclave of Ifiii in the south, or the Spanish territories 
to the south of Morocco. Smce 1934 these territories had been 
divided in two parts— the northern Saguia el-Hamra and the 
southern Rfo de Oro-both administered jointly with Ifrii, and 
separately from the contiguous southern zone of Spain’s protec- 
torate in Morocco. Raids on Ifiii and the western Sahara by 
Moroccan irregular forces (the ‘Ann6e de libdration du Grand 
SaWa’) caused serious internal unrest duri^ 1956-58, 
althouj^ the Moroccan Government denied responsibility. Nego- 
tiations between Morocco and Spain, held in Portugal, led in 
April 1958 to an agreement whereby Spm, in accordance with 
the settiement reached in April 1956, relinquished the southern 
zone of its former protectorate. Spain retained possession of the 
enclaves and of Saguia el-Hamra and Rio de Oro, which were 
renamed Spanish Sahara and separated firom Ifoi. 

KING HASSAN H AND ROYAL DOMINANCE 
OF GOVERNMENT 

After independence, Istiqlal remained the dominant political 
force and obtained a majority in the Government. At the same 
time Sultan Muhammad strengthened the position of the mon- 
archy. In July 1957 Prince Moulai Hassan was proclaimed heir 
to the throne and in August the Sultan assumed the title of 
King. Istiqlal’s efforts to curb the power of the monarchy were 
hampcrad by internal division. Tension between the conser- 
vative and i^cal wings culminated in December 1958, when 
a Government was formed by Abdullah Ibrahim, a leader of the 
radical tendency. In the following months Ben Barka led a 
movement to establish a radical party organization independent 
of the conservative Istiqlal leadership of AUal al-Fassi. In Sep- 
tember 1959 this new organization became an independent 
party, the Union nationale &s forces populaires (Natioiud Union 
of Popular Forces— UNFP). Althou^ the UNFP supported 
Ibrahim’s Government, it was subjected to repressive measures 
by the police and the army who were under the control of the 
Iting or of ‘King’s men’ in the Cabinet. In May 1960 a new 
Government was formed with the King himself as Prime Min- 
ister and Prince Hassan as his deputy. Consequently the UNFP 
went into opposition. On the death of King Muhammad in 
February 1961 the Prince ascended the throne as King Hassan 
n, and also became Prime Minister. In December 1962 a new 
(Constitution, which established a constitutional monardhy and 
guaranteed personal and political fireedoms, was approved by 
referendum. In January 1963 a cabinet reshuffle deprived the 
Istiqlal leaders of their posts in the Government, and when 
elections for the Chamber of Representatives were held in May, 
both Istiqlal and the UNFP appeared as opposition parties. The 
King was represented by the newly formed Front pour la defense 
des institutions constitutionnelles (FDIC). The election, by uni- 
versal direct suffrage, failed to produce the ei^cti^ clear 
nugority for the government party, the results being: FDIC 69 
seats; Istiqlal 41 seats; UNFP 28 seats; independents six seats. 
In the following months repressive action was taken against 
both opposition parties. Several Istiqlal deputies were arrested 
for protesting against corruption and mismanagement of the 
election, leading the party to boycott further elections later in 
the year. Almost all ffle leaders of the UNFP were arrested in 
July in connection with an alleged coup attempt. Many of 
them were held in solitary confinement, tortured and eventually 
sentenced to death. In November the Kmg relinquished the 
premiership and installed an FDIC (jovernment to represent 
his interests. 

RELATIONS IN THE MAGHREB 

In July 1962 Moroccan troops entered the region south of 
Colomb-B6char in Algeria-a region never officially demarcated. 
The Moroccan press also launched a strong campaign in support 
of the view that the Tindouf area in the extreme south-west of 
Algeria should belong to Morocco— a claim of some importance, 
since the area contained large deposits of high-grade iron oie 
and also considerable resources of petroleum and natural gas. 

An arbitetion commission was established by the Organiza- 
tion of Afiican Unity (OAU), and Algeria and Morocco submitted 
evidence in support of their respective territorial claims. In 
February 1964 an agreement was reached to establish a demili- 
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tarized zone. Subsequently there was a swift improvement in 
relations between the two countries. 

Relations between Morocco and Mauritania also became more 
amicable. The Mmisters of Information of the two States met 
at Cairo in July 1964 during an African Summit Conference. 
An understanding was reached to bring an end to the "war^ of 
radio propaganda and criticism hitherto conducted between 
Morocco and Mauritania. 


INTERNAL UNREST 

In August 1964 the Moroccan Government was reorganized, 
althoui^ it remained composed largely of FDIC members. The 
reshuffle was part of an attempt to attract the opposition parties 
back into a coalition government, since the fDIC had an inade- 
quate minority in the Chamber of Representatives and was 
itself split into two factions, the Parti sodaliste d^ocratique 
and the mainly Berber Mouvement populaire (MP). The weak- 
ness of the Government contributed to the tension whi<^ de- 
veloped in early 1965, as unemployment and rising prices 
generated discontent among the urban working class. In June 
Rjng Hassan proclaimed a state of emergency, whereby he 
hinoLself assumed full legislative and executive powers. 
elections, it was stated, would be held after tibe Constitution 
had been revised and submitted to a referendum. In October 
the UNFP leader, Ben Barka, disappeared in France, never to 
be seen again. At a subsequent Fr^ch trial, Gen. OuBdr, one 
of the Kii^s sturdiest supporters, was found guilty in absentia 
of complicity in Ben Barlu’s disappearance. lotions between 
Morocco and France became very strained and there were anti- 
government protest strikes in Morocco. 

in July 1967 King Hassan relinquished the post of Prime 
Minister in favour of Dr Muhammad Benhima, and in 1967 and 
1968 there were ei^^t mejor cabinet reshuffles. Considerable 
student and trade union unrest continued during this period, 
but the King won some approval for extensive nationalization 
measures and a degree of Ismd redistribution. 

There was a gradual return to normal political activity in 
1969, albeit under royal direction. Communal elections were 
held in October, although these were boycotted by opposition 
parties, and the successful candidates were most^ independ- 
ents. Following these elections, Benhima was replaced as Prime 
Minister by Dr Ahmad Laraki, formerly the Miii^ter of Foreign 
Affairs. A national referendum on a new Constitution was held 
in July 1970; official figures claimed that over 98% of the votes 
were affirmative, despite general opposition fcaro. the main 
iralitical parties, trade unions and student organizations. Elec- 
tions for a new unicameral legislature were held in August. Of 
the 240 members, 90 were elected by direct suffirage, 90 by local 
councils and 60 by an electoral college. The resffits were that 
168 elected members were independents, 60 were from the MP 
and 22 were firom opposition parties. 

In July 1971 there was an unsuccessful attempt, apparently 
engineered by right-wing army officers, to overthrow ffie King 
and establish a republic. A series of talks ensued between the 
Government and members of Istiqlal and the UNFP, who had 
united to form a National Front in July 1970, but the parties 
refused to compromise on government policies. 

In March 1972 a new Constitution was promulgated, under 
which executive power was vested in the Kii:^. Le^^lative power 
was held by the Chamber of Representatives, with two-thirds 
of its members elected by universal suffrage, compared with 
one-halfunder the previous Constitution. In kteAprfi, however. 
King Hassan announced that the Chamber would remain dis- 
solved, and that elections for a new Chamber would be postponed 
until new electoral lists had been prepared. 

In August 1972 King Hassan, after surviving another attempt 
on his lifb, assumed command of the armed forces and responsi- 
bility for defence. He again appealed to opposition parties to co- 
operate in supervising general elections and to collaborate with 
the Government However, both Istiqlal and the UNFP de- 
mmded extensive reforms, whidi were unacceptable to the 
King. The elections were postponed indefinitely, and a new 
Cabinet was formed in Novemb^ without opposition participa- 
tion. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 1967-72 

Morocco continued to press its claim to Spanish-held territories 
in north-west Afiica. In December 1967 ^ the UN General 
Assembly adopted a resolution urging Spain to hold a refer- 
endum in Spanish Sahara to allow the population to detormine 
its future. Spain accepted the principle of self-determination, but 
in June 1970 progress was halted, after the violent repression of 
riots in the Saharan town of ed-Aaiiin resulted in numerous 
deaths. Further UN resolutions in support of decolonization 
were adopted, and Morocco, Mauritania and Algeria each sup- 
ported a rival Saharan lUb^ation movement. In contrast, the 
question of Ifidi was settled amicably in June 1969, when Spain 
ceded the coastal enclave to Morocco. 

Morocco abandoned its cltam to Mauritania in 1969. Full 
diplomatic recognition and an exchange of ambassadors followed 
in 1970, and the two countries sigi^ a treaty of solidarity and 
co-operation in June. Relations with France improved, and in 
Dec^nher 1969 the diplomatic missions in Paris and Rabat 
were returned to fall ambassadorial status for the first time 
since the Ben Barka affair in 1966. 

In May 1970 a final agreement (ratified in May 1973) was 
reached in the firontier dispute with Al^ria, and a joint commis- 
sion agreed to maintain toe boundaries of toe colonial period. 
The deputed region of Gara-Djebilet, rich in iron ore deposits, 
thus became toe property of Algeria, but Morocco was to be a 
partner in a joint company to be est^lished to exploit toe de- 
posits. 

HASSAN IN CONTROL 

In March 1973 toe King announced plans for toe Moroccaniza- 
tion of sectors of the economy within two years. He also rein- 
forced lus traditional support in toe rural areas 1^ ordei^ the 
confiscation of foreign-owned lands and their redistribution 
among toe peasantry, ffince most of toe landowners were 
French relations between France and Morocco deteriorated 
again and French aid was suspended for a year, pending an 
agreement on compensation. In toe same month rations with 
Spain became strained when Morocco azmounced toe extension 
of its territorial waters from 12 to 70 nautical miles; in January 
1974 toe two countries concluded an agreement allowing a 
limited number of Spanish vessels to fish in Moroccan watm. 
Hassan’s new nation^t polipy also led Morocco to take a more 
active part in the Arab-Israeli conflict. In February 1973 troops 
were ^patched to toe Syrian front, and durii^ toe October 
War further detachments were sent to Egypt; this resulted in a 
partial rapprochement between Morocco and toe more extremist 
Arab states. 

Meanwhile, Morocco pursued its claim to Spanish Sahara. 
The development of phosphate mining in toe territory presented 
a threat to toe Moroccan economy, which was itself dependent 
on revenue firom phosphate exj^rts. In July 1974 toe King hdd 
consultations wito military dfiefs, ministers and leaders of aU 
the political parties to prepare an international campaign for 
the annexation of toe Ssiiara. Discussions wito Spain in Au^^t 
were inconclusive, and Morocco and Mauritania rejected Spain’s 
l^posal to hold a referendum in toe Sahara under UN supervi- 
sion. In October the issue was debated in toe UN General 
Assembly at the initiative of Morocco. Two months later toe 
Assembly formally approved Morocco’s suggestion toat the 
matter be brou^t before toe International Court of Justice 
(ICJ) in The Hague, toe Netherlands, and the UN Special 
Committee on Colonidism was instructed to send a mission to 
toe territory. The referendum that Spain had proposed was to 
be postpon^. 

to toe atmosphere of national unity produced by toe Sahara 
issue in toe second half of 1974 there was a revived of political 
activity. New parties were formed and existing parties reorgan- 
ized. Most notably the split in toe UNFP (wffidh occurred in 
mid-1972) was confirmed, as toe Rabat section of toe party 
became toe Union socialiste des forces populaires (USFP). King 
Hassan again promised elections for toe following year, and 
once more postj^ned them indefinitely, but even toe opposition 
were content to give priority to toe Sahara dispute. Altoou^ 
some political prisoners were releas^ harassment of opposition 
parties contmued and they remained unrepresented in toe 
Government. 
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SAHARAN TAKE-OVER 

After Spain reiterated its readiness to withdraw from Spanish 
Sahara, it became dear that the chief confdct was between the 
rival North African countries and liberation movements. In 
October 1974 Morocco and Mauritania readied a secret agree- 
ment on the future division of the territory, which came to light 
in July 1975. Meanwhile, Algeria became the main target of 
Moroccan invective for its support of the Frente Popular para 
la liberaddn de Saguia el-Hamra y Rio de Oro (Popular front 
for the liberation of Saguia el-Hamra and Rio de Oro— the 
Frente Polisario or Polisario Front), a Saharan liberation move- 
ment, founded in 1973, which aim^ to establish an independ- 
ent, non-aligned state in Spanish Sahara. 

In Octob^ 1975 a UN investigative mission reported that 
almost all the people whom it had consulted in the territory 
were ^categorically for independence and against the territorial 
claims of Morocco and Mauritania’. Two days later the ICJ ruled 
in favour of self-determination for the Sdirawi people. lOng 
Hassan immediately ordered a march of 350,000 unarmed dvil- 
ians to take possession of Spanish Sahara. The Green March, 
as it was called, be^ on 6 November. The Spanish authorities 
allowed the marchers to progress a short distance across the 
border before halting their advance. On 9 November Hassan 
abandoned the march, and on 14 November a tripartite accord 
was signed in Madrid, whereby Spain agre^ to withdraw from 
Western Sahara (as the territory was redesignated) in 1976 and 
transfer the territory to a joint Morocco-Mauritanian adminis- 
tration. Al^ria reacted angrily, increasing its support for the 
Polisario ^nt and making ve^ed threats of dhoct military 
intervention. Moroccan armed forces swiftly occupied the terri- 
tory, and entered the capital, el-Aaiiin, on 11 December. They 
encountered fierce resistance from Polisario guerriUas, and 
many Sahrawis fled to the Algerian border to avoid the Moroccan 
advance. The last Spanish troops left in January 1976, a month 
before they were due to depart under the terms of the tripartite 
agreement. 

The Moroccan Prime Minister, Ahmad Osn^ visited France 
in January 1976, and French deliveries of military equipment to 
Morocco were increased, in late January Algerian and Moroccan 
forces dashed at AmgaUa, inside Western Sahara, and there 
was further fitting in February. On 27 February the Sahrawi 
Arab Democratic Itopublic (SADR) was proclaimed, a Saharan 
govemment-in-exile was formed in Alg^a and in March Mo- 
rocco severed diplomatic relations with Algeria. The prospect of 
outright war between the two countries receded, however, as 
Algeria contented itself with arming and training Polisario 
guerrillas for raids into Western Sahara and providing camps for 
dvihan refugees from the area, believed to number some 60,000. 

In April 1976 Morocco and Mauritania reached agreement on 
the division of Western Sahara. The greater part of &e territory, 
containing most of the known mineral wealth, was allotted to 
Morocco, whidi subsequently divided it into three provinces and 
absorbed it into the kingdom. By placing strong army garrisons 
in the territory’s few scattered u^an setUements, the Moroccans 
were able to secure them agaii^t guerrilla attacks, but incur- 
sions by forces of the Polisario F^nt into the surrounding 
desert areas could not be prevented. The conveyor belt from the 
important Bou Graa phosphate mines to the sea was sabotaged, 
and clashes between the Moroccan army and Polisario forces 
resulted in hea^ casualties on both sides. Polisario units were 
too strong for ^uritania’s very limited armed forces in the 
south, and Morocco took increadng responsibility for the defence 
of that region. The two countries formed a joint defence com- 
mittee in May 1977, following a successful Polisario raid on the 
Mauritanian mining town of Zou4rate, in whidi two Frendi 
nationals were killed and six captur^ In November IQng 
Hassan warned Algeria that Moroccan troops would pursue 
Polisario forces into Algerian territory if necessary; the Algerian 
Government retorted that any such incursion would result in 
war between the two countries. 

Tension was increased when France, following the release of 
the French captives in December 1977, launched three air 
attacks on the Polisario Front. Althou^ the Fren^ Government 
mamtained that its action was for the protection of French 
nationals working at the Saharan mines, and had been under- 
taken at the request of Mauritania, it was clear that France 
favoured the eiqiansion of Moroccan interests in tlie area ratiier 


History 

than those of Algeria, for both economic and strategic reasons. 
During 1978 intermittent fighting continued, and tiiere was a 
further French air-raid in April, imposed meetii^ of the OAU 
to discuss the issue were postponed on three occasions, reveaHng 
an apparent unwillingness on the part of many African leaders 
to commit themselves. The intransigence of both Morocco and 
Algeria was partly due to the fact that their Governments 
relied to a great extent on their respective Saharan polides for 
domestic popular support. In Morocco the various opposition 
parties remained united in support of the King in this respect, 
despite the enormous expense of the war, which accounted for at 
least one-quarter of the 1979 budget, and the cost of confirming 
Morocco’s control over the Saharan provinces by instaniTig 
schools, hospit^ and housing for those inhabitants remaining 
in the area. Jn January 1978 the (jovemment had announced 
a Sahara Development Programme, involving proposed expendi- 
ture of US $292m., and envisaging the setUement of Saharan 
nomads and the creation of a s^entary economy. 

The war was having an even more severe effect on the Mauri- 
tanian economy, and this was the chief reason for the coup which 
took place there in July 1978. The Polisario Front immediately 
announced a suspension of its hostilities against Mauritania; 
it was soon dear that the new President, Lt-Col (later Cd) 
Moustapha Ould Salek, would be willing to renounce the Sa- 
haran province altogether, were it not for the 10,000 Moroccan 
troops st^ stationed in Mauritania. Saleh’s coup was followed 
by renewed diplomatic activity, in which France played an 
important role. President F41ix Houphou^t-Boigny of Gdte 
dTvoire offered to act as mediator, proposing the creation of a 
Saharan Republic in the Mauritanian sector of Western Sahara 
alone, a suggestion which was rejected by all parties. In Sep- 
tember King Hassan accepted the proposd by the President of 
the OAU, F^ident Gaaf^ Mbharimed Nimeri of Sudan, that 
the Hea^ of State of six African countries (Guinea, Gdte d’Ivoire, 
Mali, Nigeria, Tanzania and Sudan) should form a committee 
of Srise men’ to mediate in the dispute. Spain also became 
increasingly involved, although it had to safeguard its fishing 
rights in Moroccan waters and, more importantly, its claim to 
the enclaves of Geuta and Melilla. Nevertheless, in December 
1980, foUowing harassment ofSpanish fishing boats by Polisario 
forces, the Spanish Ck)vemment gave official recognition to the 
Polisario Front (thou^ not to the SADR itself) and declared its 
support for Saharan self-determination. 

Fighting continued, and in January 1979 Polisario forces 
atta^d &e town of Tan-Tan, some distance inside Morocco’s 
pre-1975 borders, hi March the Ghamber of Representatives 
approved the formation of a National Defence Goundl to formu- 
late defence policy. This council included members of all the 
main political groups: independents, Istiqlal, the MP, the USFP, 
the Mouvement populaire constitutionnel et ddmocratique 
(MPGD), and the Parti du progrte et du socialisme (PPS). lids 
suggested that the King was seeking to strengthen support for 
the war by enlarging the number and the variety of those 
responsible for its duection. At the same time, the Ghamber of 
Representatives showed that its attitude was stdU belligerent 
by reaffirming Morocco’s ri^t to its Saharan territory, and 
recommended that the ri^t of pursuit into foreign (i.e. Al^rian) 
territory should be exerdsed. 

In July 1979 Polisario forces broke their cease-fire agreement 
with Mauritania, and the OAU summit conference passed a 
resolution urging the holding of a referendum on self-determina- 
tion in Western Sahara. Mauritania withdrew from the war, 
signing a peace treaty with the Polisario Front in August and 
renouncing its territorial ambitions in Western Sahara. King 
Hassan immediately claimed the former Mauritanian sector, 
and proclaimed it a Moroccan province, to be known as Oued 
ed-Dahab. In May 1981 elections were held for representatives 
from the province to the Moroccan Ghamber of Representatives. 
Nevertheless, outside the towns, only a small area of this newly- 
annexed territory could strictly be said to be under Moroccan 
control, and, as a result, Morocco’s milit^ resources were 
considerably stretdied. Polisario forces swiftly retaliated, and 
numerous battles took place during the next 18 months, often 
within Morocco’s original borders and particularly around the 
gan^n town of Zak In 1980 Morocco resorted to defensive 
tactics, concentrating on the triangle utUe between the towns 
of el-A^iin, Bou Graa and es-Smara. This area, containing most 
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of the population and the chief phosphate mines, was to be 
protected by a line of defences about 600 km long, which was 
completed in May 1982, and the sand waU was further extended, 
from Zak to the Mauritanian frontier, in 1984. 

In early 1981 there were reports that Polisario, previously 
based only in Algeria, had established bases in Mauritania, 
while in March the Mauritanians blamed Morocco for an 
attempted coup and suspended diplomatic relations. In April 
Col Muammar al-Qadd£d, the Libyan leader, proposed that 
Mauritania and Western Sahara ^ould unite, aT>d the two 
countries issued a joint condemnation of Morocco’s occupation 
of the territory. 

DIPLOMATIC INITIATIVES 

During the early years of the Western Sahara conflict, the 
international community gradually recognized the SADR In 
November 1979 the UN General Assembly adopted a resolution 
confirming the legitimacy of the Polisario Fronts struggle for 
iodependence, and a year later it Morocco to end its 
occupation of Western Sahara. By February 1981, the frftii 
anniversary of the declaration of tee republic, tee SADR had 
been recognized by about 45 Governments. Earlier, at tee OAU^s 
annual summit meeting in July 1980, a majority (26 out of 
50 countries) approved the admission of the S/J)R. Morocco, 
however, argued that a two-thirds msyority was necessary, and 
threatened to leave the OAU if tee SADR was a^tted. The 
decision was referred to tee committee of "wise men’, who 
recommended that a cease-fb:e be established by December, 
followed by a referendum, to be supervised jointly by tee OAU 
and tee UN. In June 1981, at the OAU summit conference. 
King Hassan agreed for tee first time to a referendum, to be 
held according to OAU recommendations. However, Morocco 
still refused to negotiate directly with tee Polisario I^nt, and 
insisted teat the proposed referendum be based on the 1974 
Spanish census of tee area, which enumerated only 74,000 
inhabitants. The Polisario ^nt stipulated that, before tee 
poll could take place, Morocco must withdraw its troops and 
administration to a considerable distance inside its original 
borders, and allow refugees living in Algeria to return and 
participate in the referendum; and ^t an interim international 
administration be established However, tee conditions of the 
referendum were never finally agreed by all the parties con- 
cerned. 

In October 1981 Moroccan aircraft were shot down near 
Guelta Zemmour by what Morocco claimed to be Soviet-built 
SAM-6 missiles. Mauritania was accused of allowing Polisario 
forces to establish bases on its soil, and of taking part in the 
attack itself. In response. King Hassan asked tee USA for 
increased military assistance. In February 1982 talks were held 
between tee Moroccan Government and Alexander Haig, teen 
US Secretary of State, as a result of which US militazy aid to 
Morocco was tripled. In May tee USA and Morocco signed a 
military co-operation accord providing for tee establishment of 
US militazy airoraft bases on Moroccan territoiy in tee event 
of crises in the Middle East or Africa. The accord, initially for 
six years, was to be automatically renewed unless either country 
gave two years’ notice of cancellation. 

The situation deteriorated further during that monte, when 
tee SADR delegation was admitted to a meeting of tee OAU 
Council of Ministers in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. The Moroccan 
delegation withdrew in protest, and was followed by representa- 
tives of 18 oteer countries. Observers considered this to be the 
most serious crisis within tee OAU since its inception, and it 
was feared that tee organization’s very future might be at risk. 
Subsequent OAU meetings often had to be postponed, since no 
quorum could be reached. However, in June 1983 tee SADR 
dele^tion agreed not to attend an OAU summit meeting in 
Addis Ababa, teus ending tee Moroccan boycott. The issue of 
tee continuing conflict in Western Sahara was considered ag^ 
at this summit, and the meeting adopted a resolution appealing 
for an immediate cease-fire; for direct negotiations to be held 
between tee Polisario Front and the Moroccan Government; and 
fi)r tee proposed referendum on tee issue of self-determination to 
be held in Western Sahara before tee end of tee year. Morocco 
refused to hold tftlka with the Polisario Front, but once again 
agreed in principle to a r^erendum, althou^ King Hassan 
stated that he would not necessarily consider Morocco to be 


bound by its result. Morocco and tee Polisano Front failed to 
agree on who should be allowed to vote, and the referendum, 
scheduled for December 1983, did not take place. 

PROGRESS ’TOWARDS DEMOCRACY 

King Hassan won great domestic prestige and popularity from 
the Saharan take-over. The staging of the Green March had 
particularly captured tee imagination of the Moroccan people. 
At last, H^san felt himself secure enou^ to hold the long- 
awaited elections. With tee exception of tee UNFP, the opposi- 
tion parties agreed to participate, despite tee continuation of 
political trials arising from tee March 1973 uprising, white 
resulted in heavy prison sentences for many of the accused in 
early 1977. Municipal elections were held in November 1976, 
followed by provinc^ elections in January 1977 and elections 
for professional and vocational chambers in March. At each 
dection, independents, mostly pro-government and conserva- 
tive, won more than 60% of tee seats. Istiqlal and the USFP 
protested against electoral irregularities and administrative 
interference. On 1 March four party leaders, including 
Muhazomad Boucetta of Istiqlal and Abd ar-Rahim Bouabid of 
tee USFP, agreed to join tee Government as Ministers of State 
without portfolio, in the hope of ensuring that the national 
dections would be fairly conducted. Prior te the national elec- 
tions, press censordiip was abolished. In June a new Chamber 
of Representatives was elected, sigiufying a return to parliamen- 
tary democracy after 12 years of direct rule. Of the Chamber’s 
264 members, 176 were directly dected on 3 June and 88 chosen 
by an electord college on 21 June. Independents won 141 seats 
(induding 60 by indirect dection), while Istiqlal and tee MP 
won 49 and 44 respectively, tee USFP won 16 and oteer opposi- 
tion parties 14. The new Government, announced in Octeber, 
included former opposition members, notably Muhammad Bou- 
cetta as Mnister of Foreign Affairs, with seven other members 
of Istiqlal, four members of the MP and Maati Bouabid of 
tee UNFP, whose party, however, subsequently disowned him. 
Thus, tee King gained the co-operation of tee m^or part of the 
opposition, and appeped to have succeeded in his plan to 
combine democracy with strong royal authority. 

Among tee Moroccan people support for the war appeared 
solid, but there were signs of discontent which could be partly 
attributed to tee heavy cost of tee figbti^. During early 1979 
there were strikes by many different sections of the work-force, 
demanding higher wages. On 21 March tee Prime Minister, 
Ahmad Osman, resigned, ostensibly to devote himself to the 
organization of tee newly-formed R^emblement national des 
inddpendants (RNI; in 1980 tee rural branch of this party 
seceded to form tee Parti des ind6p^dants democrates— PID), 
which included several Cabinet ministers). He was replaced by 
Maati Bouabid, tee Minister of Justice and a former trade union 
leader. The new Prime Minister held talks with union leaders, 
after which wage rises were announced, including an increase of 
40% in tee minimum wage. Although t^ provided a temporary 
respite from social unrest, it could only add to tee burden on 
tee economy. 

During 1980 attempts were made to cut spending on educa- 
tion, wlfldh accounted for nearly one-quarter of tee current 
bud^t. Student strikes ensued, supported by tee USFP and 
tee PPS, and unrest continued in 1981-83. In June 1981 at 
least 66 people were killed in Casablanca during a general 
strike against reductions in food subsidies. The USFP and tee 
trade union organization, tee Confederation Democratique du 
Travail (CDT), were accused of fomenting this unrest. AU CDT 
offices were closed, and union activists were arrested Following 
USFP criticism of government Saharan policy in September, its 
leader Abd ar-Ral^ Bouabid, and oteer senior officials were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment, and tee two USFP newspa- 
pers were suspendecL 

Further opposition was aroused in October 1981 by tee imple- 
mentation of tee constitutional changes approved by referendum 
in May 1980, particularly tee clause ext^ing tee mflyinfinm 
period between elections to tee Chamber of Representatives 
from four to six years: tee next parliamentary elections were 
teus postponed until 1983. The opposition parties were angered 
by tee prolonged life of a body which, they maintained, hsid 
been irregularly elected, and in which tee majority parties were 
guilly of absenteeism and passivity. Consequently, all 14 USFP 
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deputies withdrew temporarily from the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives, and in Noveml^r all RNI ministers lost their portfolios 
in a cabinet re^ufde. 

Abd ar-Rabim Bouabid was pardoned in March 1982, and 
CDT and USFP offices were allowed to reopen in April. However, 
many CDT activists remained in prison and the ban on USFP 
newspapers was not withdrawn until 1983, when the USFP 
commenced publication of a new newspaper. 

The result of the June 1983 municip^ elections, decisively 
won by pro-government centre-right parties, was challenged by 
the opposition parties on the grounds of electoral irregularities. 
A general election for a new Chamber of Representatives was 
due to take place in September 1983 but was postponed until 
after the proposed referendum on Western Sahara. However, 
as the date of the referendum remained uncertain, legislative 
elections were eventually announced for September 1984. The 
existing Government reached the end of its six-year mandate 
in November 1983 and was replaced by a caretaker ‘Government 
of national unity’, formed by King Hassan. The new Government 
was headed by Muhammad KariTn Tj^mrpni ^ an administrator 
chosen for bis lack of party affiliation (who had also been Prime 
Minister in 1971-72), and included representatives of the six 
main political parties. It was to be responsible for organizing 
the general election and for drafting an economic programme 
for 1984. 

In January 1984 the Government announced imminent incre- 
ases in the prices of basic foodstufs and in education fees, 
prompting violent street riots in several northern towns. Troops 
were summoned to quell the disturbances and, in seve^ 
instances, opened fire on demonstrators. Unofficial estimates of 
the number of civilians killed in the riots were as high as 110. 
The rioting eventually subsided after King Hassan announced 
the suspension of the planned price increases. An estimated 
1,800 people were detained during the riots, many of whom 
subsequently received prison sentences of up to 10 years. 

TEMPORARY IMFROVElMDBNrS IN REGIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Relations between Morocco and Algeria improved considerably 
in early 1983, following a summit meeting in February between 
King Hassan and President Ben Djedid Chadli of Algeria. This 
meeting resulted in the opening in April of the Morocco-Algeria 
border to Moroccans resident in Algeria and Algerians resident 
in Morocco. The rapprochement continued in April with a 
meeting in Tangier of political parties from Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia, at which representatives appealed for the creation 
of a Great Arab Maghreb— a political a^ economic union in 
north-west Afiica. 

In August 1984 King Hassan and Col Qaddafi of Libya signed 
the Arab-African Federation Treaty at Oigda, Morocco, which 
established a ‘union of states’ between their countries as the 
first step towards the creation of a Great Arab Maghreb. The 
Oiyda iSreaty, as it became known, provided for dose economic 
and political co-operation between Morocco and Libya, and for 
mutual defence in the event of attack. The treaty was to take 
effect only after approval by the peoples of ea^ country. A 
referendum was therefore held in Morocco on 31 August, and 
the treaty was approved by 99.97% of voters. Libya’s General 
People’s Congress backed the agreement unanimously. Fol- 
lowing the alHance of Algeria, Tunisia and Mauritania, through 
the Mag^b Fraternity and Co-operation Treaty, initiated in 
Mardi 1983, and Mauritania’s recognition of the SADR in Feb- 
ruary 1984, Morocco had found itself isolated in the Maghreb. 
By signing the treaty of union with Libya, Morocco not only 
gained an ally (though an unlikely one, considering the contrast 
between Morocco’s pro-Western stance and Libya’s radicalism 
under Qaddafi), but also persuaded Col Qaddafi to end Libyan 
aid to Polisario. 

Polisario responded to the rapprochement with Libya by 
launching the ‘Greater Maghreb Offensive*, a majcac militaiy 
initiative which resulted in widespread fi ghting in southern 
Morocco. At the same time, Muhammad Abd al-i^iz, PrcMudent 
of the SADR, undertook an extensive Afiican tour to gather 
supj^rt prior to the November 1984 summit of the OAU in 
Addis Ababa. a result, the SADR delegation was seated at 
the summit with few objections fix)m other states. However, 
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Morocco resigned from the OAU in protest, thus becoming the 
first State to leave the organization. 

Although Polisario claimed to have killed 5,673 Moroccan 
soldiers during 198^85, decisive victories proved elusive, owing 
to Morocco’s defensive strategy of building a 2,500-km wall of 
sand, equipped with electronic detectors, to surround Western 
Sahara. At &e UN General Assembly in October 1985, Morocco 
announced a unilateral cease-fire in Western Sahara on ffie 
condition that there was no agression against territories under 
its jurisdiction, and that it would be ready to hold a referendum 
in &e territory in January 1986. However, the latter offer was 
withdrawn in November, after the UN Decolonization Com- 
mittee supported a settlement of the conflict throu^ direct 
negotiations between Morocco and the Polisario Front. The 
Moroccan Minister of Foreign Affairs, Abd al-Latif Filali, 
announced that Morocco would boycott all UN discussions on 
Western Sahara, as the Government considered such discus- 
sions to be futile. In April and May 1986 a series of proximily 
tfllka between Morocco and Polisario took place throu^ the UN 
and OAU, but failed to reach a resolution. By the end of 1985, 
Morocco appeared to be increasingly isolated, as 64 countries 
had officially recognized the SADR, and US-Moroccan relations 
remained uneasy, following Morocco’s signature of the Oigda 
TVeaty with Libya. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

About 67% of the electorate participated in elections to the 
Chamber of Representatives on 14 September 1984. Despite 
widespread gains by the USFP (which won 36 seats), the legisla- 
ture was again dominated by the centre-right parties, which 
together controlled 206 of the 306 seats. In Oi^ber King Hassan 
invited the leaders of the six main parties to submit their 
planned programmes to enable him to choose a coalition Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, the previous ‘Government of national unity’ 
remained in office. King Hassan finally named a new Govern- 
ment in April 1985. The Government, again led Muhammad 
Karim Lamrani, was a coalition of four centre-right parties: the 
Union constitutionnelle (UC), the RNI, the MP and the Parti 
national ddmocrate (PND, as the PLD had been renamed). It 
did not include any memb^ of Istiqlal or the USFP, which had 
participated in tiie previous Government. The new Gov- 
ernment’s programme included increased privatization, the 
decentralization of health and education, and reforms of the 
dvil service and the education system. In September 1986 
Lamrani resigned, owing to ill h^th, and was replaced by 
the Deputy Pt^e Minister and Minister of Education, Az ad- 
DineLaraki. 

Meanwhile, the Government mounted a campaign of repres- 
sion against organizations which it deemed to pose a threat to 
internid security. In August 1985 26 members of a left-wing 
movement, Jeunesse Isl^que (Islamic Youth), were charged 
with plotting to overthrow ffie monarchy and to establish an 
Islamic state; in September 14 were sentenced to death. A 
further 28 people were chai^d in October with membership of 
a dandestine fundamentalist group, the Moudjahedine Move- 
xnent, and with subversive activities. In February 1986 27 left- 
wing activists were imprisoned for subversion. At their trial, 
the prosecuting counsel had claimed that the defendants were 
financed by the Polisario Front. Following Arab antipathy to the 
Morocco-Israeli initiative in July (see below), the Government 
introduced anti-terrorist measures in August, induding entry 
restrictions for visitors from Arab countries. In the same month, 
four forei^ers were arrested on charges of possessing explosives 
and plotting to bomb a synagogue in Casablanca. In November 
three people were imprisoned for membership of an ille^ 
Marxist-Leninist organization, al-Kaaidiyine, and for disturbing 
public order. 

In late 1986 and early 1987 King Hassan granted a series of 
pardons to both political and non-political detainees. In October 
1987 the authorities announced that the family of G^. Oufidr, 
who had staged an abortive coup attempt in 1972, would be 
allowed to emigrate, after 15 years in detention. However, the 
family were not released until mid-1996 (see below), although 
Muhammad Ait Kaddour, who had been involved in one of the 
attempts to shoot down the King’s aircraft, was pardoned after 
his return to Morocco. 
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In 1988 Morocco joined the UN Human Rights Commission 
and subsequently attempted to improve its reputation con- 
cerning hu m a n ri^ts. For several years, political prisoners had 
held sporadic hunger strikes to focus attention on poor prison 
conditions, and in January 1988 the Paris-based Moroccan 
human ri^ts group, the Association des Droits de lUomme au 
Maroc (ADHM), organized demonstrations in France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and the Federal Republic of Germany against 
alleged abu^s of human rights in Morocco. The ADHM also 
drew attention to clashes between students and government 
forces in Fez earlier that month. The Moroccan authorities had 
claimed that one person died and 21 were wounded during the 
disturbances, but the ADHM alleged tl^t casualties had been 
much more numerous, and that more than 400 subsequent 
arrests had been made. In May it was reported that about 12 
suspected members of Dal Amam, who had been arrested during 
the previous two months in a government campaign against Hal 
Amam activists, had been released, along with AbduUsdi Zaidy, 
a lawyer whose arrest in December 1987 and sentence to three 
years’ imprisonment for attacking 'sacred institutions’ had 
attracted condemnation from the International Commission of 
Jurists. In the same month living conditions for political pri- 
soners were reported to have been improved. However, the ^t 
meetup of the newly-formed human rights association, the 
Organisation Marocaine des Droits de raomme (OMDH), sched- 
uled for late May, was postponed until the end of June, owing 
to government objections tlmt some of its members were also 
members of banned extremist groups’. In August 1988 King 
Hassan ordered the release of 341 detainees to commemorate 
the 25th anniversary of the exile of Sultan Muhammad ibn 
Yousuf. The release of political prisoners continued, and about 
2,000 were freed in the first six months of 1989. The most 
notable were 50 extremists, including 31 of those who had 
been imprisoned in February 1977 for complicity in the alleged 
scheme to establish a republic under the Jewi^ mining engi- 
neer, Abraham Serfaty. The others, some of whom were religious 
fundamentalists, had been arrested afi:er the Marrakesh riots 
of 1984. 

The question of political prisoners in Morocco attracted consid- 
erable international attention during 1989 and early 1990. 
Between June 1989 and April 1990 a total of 2,163 political 
prisoners were released, despite the authorities’ denial that any 
such prisoners existed. In June 1989 six of the Dal Amam 
prisoners in Rabat jail went on hunger strike in an abortive 
attempt to gain the status of politi^ prisoners. They were 
transferred to hospitals, where one of them died after 64 days. 

The imprisonment of Islamist activists provoked condemna- 
tion firom other quarters, including the Iranian Government, 
which had seemed unconcerned about the fate of left-wingers. 
As far back as 1974 Abd as-Salam Yassin had criticized the 
State for failing to observe Islamic precepts, and later he was 
imprisoned several times. It was not until 1989, however, that 
his followers, who had formed a group called A1 Adi wa-1 
Ihsan (Justice and Charity), seemed to alarm the Government, 
althou^ tiie group had been refused official registration in 1982. 
In November 24 of its members were charg^ with belonging 
to an unauthorized organization, holding illicit meetings and 
possessing documents which threatened state security. The 
conviction of 17 of the accused and the placing of Sheikh Yassin 
under house arrest led to demonstrations by the organization’s 
followers and further arrests. Although the King denounced 
the intolerance of bon-progressive’ fundamentalists and, in 
particular, their attitude to women, militant fundamentalists 
dominated the universities. Li January 1990 the Government 
ordered the dissolution of A1 Adi wa-T Ihsan, arrested five of its 
members who were presumed to be its executive committee and 
sentenced them to terms of imprisonment ranging from nine 
months to two years. Four were released on apped, while the 
fifth had his sentence commuted, la May thousands of Islamists 
demonstrated in Rabat; an estimated 2,000 were reportedly 
arrested, and later released. 

In Api^ 1988, prompted in part by World Bank pressure, the 
King told the Chmber of Representatives that the State should 
retain sole control of strategic industries and sell the remainder, 
including sugar refineries, bus services and possibly water and 
electricity. There was considerable debate over which industries 
should be retained in the public sector, while the trade unions 


were concerned about job losses resulting from privatization of 
state companies. Thus, it was not until October 1989 that 
real progress was made, following the appointments of a new 
(jovemor of the Central Bank and of a minister in charge of 
privatization. In December the Chamber of Representatives 
approved a list of 113 enterprises to be privatized, including 
four banks, 37 hotels, the Nador steelworks and the 

tea and sugar monopolies. The legislation ensured that the 
monopolies would not fall under foreign control and that there 
would be opportunities for emplcyees to buy shares in their 
firms; the process was expected to take six years. VVhRe foreign 
capit^ would be welcomed, the (jovemment’s priority was to 
create a larger national share-owning class. The moribund 
Bourse at Casablanca was revived. Morocco already had one of 
the most liberal economies in the developing world, and there 
were emerging plans for fi:ee-trade zones. 

In late 1988 the country suffered a period of industrial unrest, 
as strikes took place in mines, flour mills, the petroleum refinery 
at Mohsunmadia and Air Maroc, until a series of pay se^ements 
restored order. After the King’s Throne Day speech in March 
1990 (in which he appeded to the people to accept austerity 
because of the economic situation), demands for a general strike 
were ignored, following Government promises that food subsi- 
dies would be retained and that grievances would be discussed. 
On May Day the minimum wage was raised by 10%. 

In December 1989 Hassan proj^ed a two-year postponement 
of the forthcoming general dection, in order to accommodate 
the referendum to be held in Western Sahara. A referendum 
which showed that only 0.05% opposed the plan demonstrated 
the lack of popular interest in party politics at a time when no 
members of the Cabinet were party politicians. In May 1990, 
for the first time in the 26-year history of the Chamber of 
Representatives, the opposition proposed a motion expressing 
'ho confidence’ in the Government, criticizing its record on 
human ri^ts and the revised budget. Althou^ the motion was 
defeated by 200 votes to 82, it remained a sigi^cant precedent. 

In December 1990 more than 20 people were alleged to have 
been killed in Fez during a general sti^e, the first in Morocco 
since 1984. Demonstrators demanded a wage increase commen- 
surate with rapidly rising prices; following two days of rioting, 
security was increased in Fez and Rabat, where ta:^ patrolled 
the streets and security forces guarded government bmldings. 
The Government announced that a commission was to be est^- 
lished to ascertain the number of persons who had been kiUed 
and the circumstances of their deaths. In late December more 
than 100 people were accused of rioting, and received prison 
sentences. In March 1991 it was estimated by a prominent 
human rights organization, Amnesty International, that more 
than 1,5()0 people had been detained in connection with the 
riots. It was widely accepted that rising frustration at the 
country’s socio-economic problems had precipitated these 
events. This was confirmed when the commission published its 
report, which showed that the outbreak could not be attributed 
to organized subversion. 

Industrial unrest continued throu^out 1991 and into 1992. 
There were numerous strikes by government employees, health 
workers, teachers, the post office and nationalized industries. 
There was also violence as in June 1991, when 104 workers 
were injured in a dash with police at a textile factory. Despite 
the establishment of a National Council for Youth and tihe 
Future (which aimed to provide 300,000 new jobs), the problem 
of youth unemployment was highlighted in October, when 
100,000 outof-work graduates establish^ a national assod- 
ation to present their case. Wage rises failed to keep pace with 
inflatioi^ and a government announcement in early 1991 that 
the minimum wage would be raised by 15% was rejected by two 
trade unions, which demanded that it be doubled to 2,000 
dirhams (about US $250) per month. In January 1992 thr^ 
trade union militants received prison sentences ranging from 
five to 10 months. 

As in other Maghreb countries, many of the unemployed saw 
their salvation in Islamic fimdamentaJ^m. Some of &e leaders 
of the banned group A1 Adi wa-T Ihsan, indudi^ Sheikh Yassin, 
remained in detention, and in April 1991 eig^t other members 
were arrested (althou^ subs^uently released), la May Adi and 
other opposition groups partidpated in a rally in Casablanca, 
in whidh some 100,000 demonstrators demanded measures to 
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enshrine the sovereignly of the people and reduce the powers 
of the King. At the same time, they denounced the proposed 
referendum in Western Sahara, asserting that the territory 
should simply be annexed to Morocco. The repression of the 
Front islamique du salut in Algeria was welcomed by the Gov- 
ernment, despite apprehension that local militants mig^t con- 
clude that their aims were not to be adiieved by the democratic 
process. In September the Government approached the impri- 
soned Adi leaders, offering recognition as a legitimate party on 
certain conditions, induding acceptance of the monarchy and a 
petition for pardon. However, the leaders made their release a 
precondition of any negotiations, and the initiative foundered. 

Despite the creation (in May 1990) of the Consultative Council 
on Human Rights, humanitarian organizations continued to 
criticize the Government. In May 1991 the OMDH, headed by 
Khalid Nauri, held its inaugural conference, at which speakers 
denounced the arbitrary treatment, and even torture, of pri- 
soners, and the lack of contact with their families. In July the 
Government refused to defend its record before a UN panel in 
Geneva, Switzerland, because of the presence of French televi- 
sion cameras. In March 1991 Amnesty International claimed 
that 1,500 people had been detained in &e previous few months, 
many for demonstrating against the dispatch of troops to the 
Gulf War. In September Abraham Serfaty, the longest-serving 
political prisoner in Africa, was freed and expelled frnm the 
country. In the same month 119 prisoners were released, 
bringing the total for the year to more than 5,000, and the 
notorious Tazmamart jail, whose existence the Government 
never admitted, was destroyed. During the winter of 1991-92 
most of the remaining prisoners who had been condemned for 
the attempts on Ihe IGng^s life in 1971 and 1972 were freed. 

AN ACTIVE PERIOD IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 1986-02 

In 1986 and 1987 Morocco made determined efforts to improve 
its relations with the USA and other Western nations, in order 
to increase military and diplomatic support for its policy in 
Western Sahara. In April 1986 Eii^ Hassan, as chairman of the 
Arab League, suspended a summit meeting, following Libya’s 
insistence that the US raids on Libya in April should be the 
sole topic on the agenda. In June King Hassan proposed the 
foundation of a ‘Maghreb Community Consultative Committee’, 
comprising Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia, thus isolating Libya. 

In July 1986 King Hassan held talks with Shimon Peres, &e 
Israeli Prime Minister, at Ifrane, in Morocco, in an effort to 
salvage the peace initiative in the Middle East; he thus became 
the first Arab Head of State to meet an Israeli leader since the 
late President Anwar Sadat of Egypt. However, the meeting 
merely highlighted the divisions between Israel and the mod- 
erate Arab states on means of resolving the conflict in the Middle 
East. Arab reaction was mixed; Syria immediately suspended 
diplomatic relations with Morocco; Libya condemned Morocco; 
while Egypt, Kuwait and Jordan supported the initiative. Fol- 
lowing criticism of the meeting, King Hassan resigned as 
cdiairman of the Arab League. La August Libya attempted to 
improve relations witii Morocco by reafiSrming support for the 
(Dqjda Treaty, but this was abrogated by Hassan at the end of 
the month. The Moroccan-Israeli initiative and the abrogation 
of the Oujda Treaty resulted in a dramatic improvement in US- 
Moroccan relations by September. The two countries held joint 
militaiy exercises in November, and in July 1987 the US Defense 
Department approved the sale to Morocco of 100 tanks, suitable 
for use in desert terrain, along with other militaiy equipment. 
Morocco re-emphasized its status as a moderate pro-Western 
Arab state by re-establishing diplomatic relations with Egypt 
in November, and in January 1988 the USA announced that 
Morocco was willing to aUow US forces to resume ‘partial 
activities’ on Moroccan territory. 

In the hope of gaining wider European support for its policy 
in Western Sahara and improved trading links, Morocco applied 
to join the European Community (EC) in July 1987. In August 
an accord was reached with the EC, wherely Morocco extended, 
for a further flve months, the 1983 figbing treaty with Spain, 
which was due to e^ire at the end of the month. During thig 
period, negotiations on a new fighing agreement were held with 
the EC, as Spain had joined the Communily in 1986. In October, 
however, the EC rejected Morocco’s application for membership, 
on the grounds that Morocco was not a European country. 
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Ki ng insisted that the movement towards a unifled 

Ma^ireb did not preclude Morocco’s ambition to join the EC. 
The European Parliament had on several occasions criticized 
Morocco for its polity in Western Sahara and for domestic 
repression, but in May 1988 the West German Minister d 
Foreign AfiEisdrs stated that the reforms which were to be imple- 
mented in 1992 would provide Morocco with great opportunities 
for trade and, consequently, EC aid was substantially increased. 
During a visit to Morocco in March 1989 the British Prime 
Minister, Margaret Thatcher, said that there was no realistic 
possibility of Morocco’s joining the EC, and in the following 
month, in Luxembourg at a meeting of the EC’s Moroccan Co- 
operation Council, the Moroccan Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Ahd al-Latif Filali, blamed Europe for protectionism which had 
damaged Moroccan exports. 

In January 1987 I&ig Hassan proposed the creation of a 
‘reflection cell’ to consider the future of the Spanish Afirican 
enclaves of Ceuta and Melilla, but Spain showed no willingness 
to discuss their sovereignty. In Jifly, however, the Spanish 
Minister of Foreign Aflairs visited Rabat and agreed to further 
discussions on the future of the enclaves. In June 1988 a 
bilateral trading agreement was signed; in July discussions 
were held over the installation of an electric cable under the 
Sti^t of Gibraltar, and in September an agreement was signed 
for the construction of a pipeline across Moroccan territory, 
connecting the petroleum Adds of Algeria with consumers in 
Europe. Although Spain refused to allow Polisario to reopen its 
office in Madrid, in October it voted against Morocco at the UN 
debate on Western Sahara; in protest Hassan cancelled an 
official visit scheduled for Novezi^er. Morocco could not, how- 
ever, afford to pursue the quarrel, when Spain was about to 
assume the presidency of the EC and a visit by Prime Minister 
Fdipe Gonzdlez in May 1989 showed that amicable relations 
had been restored. In September King Hassan visited Spain 
and signed accords on defence, induding joint militaiy exercises, 
te^ology transfers and bilateral summits to be held annudly. 

Hassan has also played a prominent role in Arab relations. 
The Arab League summit meeting, held in Casablanca in May 
1989, was a considerable triumph for Moroccan diplomacy since 
it brought Syria, with which diplomatic relations had been 
restored in January, together wi& Iraq, while Col Qaddafl of 
libya consented to meet President Muhammad Hosni Mubarak 
of Egypt. The meeting itself was less successful, for there was 
acrimonious disagreement over Lebanon. However, consensus 
was readied on the Palestinian intifada, which had evoked 
strong emotions in Morocco. The King was appointed, together 
with King Fahd of Saudi Arabia and President Chadli of Algeria, 
to head a Tripartite Arab Committee on Lebanon in order to 
seek a solution to the Lebanese conflict and to advocate the 
Palestinian case to the world. In practice the work was realized 
by their respective Ministers of Foreign Affairs. In April 1990, 
following a meeting with the King, Yasser Arafat announced 
Hassan’s intention to request the Heads of State Committee to 
work towards the convening of an mtemational conference on 
the plight of Palestinians. He also stated that the King intended 
to visit the capitals of the five permanent members of the UN 
Security Council to draw their attention to the growing number 
of Soviet Jews settling in Israel. As Chairman of the Organiza- 
tion of the Islamic Conference (OIC), Hassan was also expected 
to try to persuade the US Government not to recognize Jeru- 
salem as the capital of Israel. 

THE WESTERN SAHARA CONFLICT: 1986-87 

During 1986 Polisario forces attacked several foreign fiahing 
vessels in the Atlantic, off the Western Saharan coast, which 
the Polisario Front terms a Var zone’. Afrer an outbreak of 
fighting between Moroccan troops and Polisario forces in Feb- 
ruary 1987, Morocco claimed to have repelled a msgor Polisario 
offensive near the Algerian border. In the same month the 
SADR representative in Algiers claimed that an attempted 
assassination of the SADR F^ident, Muhammad Abd al-Aziz, 
had been foil^ and alleged that the Moroccan Minister of the 
Interior was implicated in the plot 

Tension in Western Sahara increased in April 1987, when 
Morocco completed the construction of its defensive wall on the 
southern border of the tenitoiy, parallel with the Mauritanian 
frontier. Mauritania protested that its neutrality was threat- 
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ened, since Polisario troops might have to pass throng Maurit- 
anian territory to reach the Atlmitic; Algeria express^ concerns 
and confirmed its support for Mauritania. 

A rapprochement between Morocco and Algeria was effected 
in May 1987, at a summit meeting attended by King Hassan 
and President Chadli of Algeria, under the auspices of King 
Fahd of Saudi Arabia. The two leaders discussed the confiict in 
Western Sahara and issued a joint corximuniqud stating that 
they would re m ai n in consultation. Before the meeting, Polisario 
urged Morocco to enter into direct dialogue, ahH attacked King 
Fehd’s role as mediator. Later in the month, 102 Algerian 
prisons in Morocco were exchanged for 160 Moroccan pri- 
soners in A^ena, and King Hassan sent an emissary to Pres- 
ident Chadli with proposals to establish two joint commissions 
to settle various bilateral disputes. 

TOWARDS A SOLUTION IN WESTERN SAHARA 
Meanwhile, the UN and the OAU made a concerted effort to 
settle the confiict in Western Sahara. In July 1987 UN missions 
visited Morocco, Algeria and the Congo to examine the possi- 
bility of organizing a UN-sponsored referendum on the question 
of self-determination in Western Sahara. In the same month 
there were signs of a rapprochement between Polisario and 
Morocco, following indirect talks in Geneva, under the auspices 
of the UN and the OAU. Afterwards, King Hassan announced 
that he would be willing to accept the results of the referendum, 
and Polisario issued a statement which welcomed some of Has- 
san’s proposals. However, after the talks, there were clashes 
between Moroccan and Polisario forces near the Mauritanian 
border. 

Polisario announced a three-week truce in November 1987 to 
coincide with a visit by a UN-OAU technical mission to Morocco, 
Western Sahara and Polisario refugee camps in Algeria, in 
order to assess conditions for holding a referendum, ^thou^ 
both Morocco and Polisario agreed on the need for a referendum, 
Morocco rejected Polisario’s demand that the Moroccan armed 
forces and administration should withdraw from Western 
Sahara, and that the territory should be placed under an interim 
UN administration before the referendum. Morocco also refused 
to hold direct talks with Polisario representatives (a Polisario 
precondition of negotiations), as ofi&dally it continued to view 
Polisario as a front organization for Algerian mercenaries. In 
January 1988 Polisario renewed attadrs on Moroccan positions 
in Western Sahara. Meanwhile, the UN announced that it was 
drafting detailed proposals for a cease-fire and a referendum. 
In Aprff the President of the OAU, Dr Kenneth Kaunda of 
Zambia, visited Morocco, Western Sahara and Polisario refugee 
camps to discuss the conclusions of the UN technical mission. 
By mid-1988 a total of 71 countries had granted diplomatic 
recognition to the SADR. 

RESTORATION OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH 
ALGERIA AND MOVES TOWARDS MAGHREB UNITY 
The confiict in Western Sahara was regarded by the other 
Maghreb nations as an obstacle to regioi^ unity, and in late 
1987 and 1988 they attempted to isolate Morocco, with the aim 
of forcing the kin^om to negotiate with the Polisario Front. 
Meanwhile, Morocco reiterated its commitment to Ma^^b 
unity, at meetings with President Chadli of Algeria in November 
1987 and with President Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali of Tunisia in 
Febmaiy 1988, and took no part in attempts by Algeria, Lilya, 
Mauritania and Tunisia to create a four-country Great Arab 
Maghreb. However, the emergence of such a power bloc was 
forestalled by Libya’s refiisal to sign the Maghreb Fraternity 
and Co-operation Treaty without the addition of several condi- 
tions, and in May Bong Hassan received the Algerian deputy 
leader with an invitation ^m President Chadli for Morocco to 
attend the Arab League summit in June. Hassan promptly 
dispatched two of his senior advisers to Algiers to hold further 
discussions with Chadli, and in mid-May both countries 
announced the re-establii^ent of full diplomatic relations. In 
May 1989 a 1972 treaty with Algeria, on the demarcation of the 
joint border, was ratified by Morocco. These developments were 
considered to be a victory for Morocco and an apparent retreat 
by Algeria from its previous position that diplomatic relations 
could be resumed only if Morocco held direct talks with Polisario. 
Following the rapprochement with Algeria, Morocco became 


fully involved in regional efforts to establish a Great Arab 
Maghreb, and in June 1988 attended the fibrst Maghreb summit. 

Diplomatic relations improved further, as it became clear that 
Hassan and Chadli shar^ similar views on Maghreb unity. 
They rejected the Libyan concept of a vast ‘superstate’ but 
agreed on practical steps such as the abolition of visas, harmon- 
ization in economic, c^tural and technical matters and joint 
ventures, which had been discussed at a bilateral meeting of 
Algeria and Morocco in October 1988. In February 1989, at a 
meeting m Marrakesh, of North Afirican Heads of State, the 
Union of the Arab Maghreb (UMA), groupi^ Morocco with 
Algeria, Lil^a, Mauritania and Tunisia, was inaugurated The 
new body aim^ to promote unity by allowing free movement of 
goods, services and labour. King Hassan was appointed the first 
President of the UMA for the 1989/90 year. In October, at the 
first meeting of delegates from each national legislature, the 
former Mme Mnister and brother-in-law of King Hassan, 
Ahmad Othman, was elected President of the UMA Assembty. 
In the same month the respective Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
met in Rabat and agreed to establish committees to discuss 
food, security, economic affairs, human resources and infrastruc- 
ture. In January 1990 the national employers’ organizations 
discussed closer co-operation, and in February a committee 
was created to co-ordWte petroleum policies. Plans were also 
drafted for the introduction of a common identity card which 
would serve as a travel document within the UMA. The Mo- 
roccan Chamber of Representatives endorsed two accords with 
Algeria, providing for the establishment of joint ventures to 
consider creating a second gas pipeline to transport Algerian 
gas through Morocco to Europe, and for closer economic and 
industrial relations. Morocco also increased its ties with Tunisia 
and Libya, which the King had visited for the first time in 
SeptemW 1989. 

During late 1989 and early 1990 the renewal of the Polisario 
campaign provoked criticism of the Government within Morocco. 
Meanwhile, King Hassan stressed that the new alignment would 
not preclude Morocco’s membership of the EC. Fuller divisions 
in the UMA surfoced in August 1990, following the invasion of 
Kuwait (see Kuwait and Iraq chapters). Whereas the other 
UMA members were slow to react, Morocco issued a vehement 
condemnation of the invasion, voted for the resolutions at the 
Arab summit denouncing Iraq’s action and agreed to contribute 
to the pan-Arab force defending Saudi Arabia. In September 
Hassan was host in Rabat to King Hussein of Jordan and 
President Chadli of Algeria in an attempt to launch a new peace 
initiative and avoid armed confiict. Althou^ they failed to 
pmuade the Iraqi President, Saddam Hussain, to withdraw 
his troops from Kuwait, in October the Iraqi President sent his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Tareq Aziz, and a Deputy Prime 
Minister, to Rabat in an attempt to fmd a resolution. When 
these discussions failed, Kong Hassan attempted unsuccessfully 
to convene a summit meeting of the Arab League in November. 
By December some 1,500 Moroccan troops were stationed in 
Saudi Arabia, as part of the multinational alliance attempting 
to enforce Iraq’s withdrawal from Kuwait. 

However, in late January 1991, after pro-Iraqi demonstrations 
in Morocco, the Government gave impHdt support to a one-day 
general strike (in an apparent attempt to ease domestic political 
pressure), orgai^d by the principal Moroccan trade unions to 
express solidarity with the Iraqi people. Other members of 
the anti-Iraq alliance expressed concern that the Moroccan 
Government was not fully committed to the military campaign. 
In February an estimated 300,000 people demonstrated in 
Rabat, where they denounced the war against Iraq and dem- 
anded that the Moroccan contingent withdrow firom the multina- 
tional force. The Government stressed that its troops were in the 
region to defend Saudi Arabia and not to force the withdrawal of 
Iraq from Kuwait By late February the multinational force had 
liberated Kuwait from Iraqi occupation, and shortly afterwards 
Morocco, together with its fellow members of the UAM, dem- 
anded that the sanctions which the UN had imposed on Iraq in 
August 1990 be repealed immediately. 

UN PEACE PLAN FOR WESTERN SAHARA 

In August 1988 the UN Secretary-General, Javier Pdrez de 
Cuellar, who had visited Morocco in May, announced that a 
detailed peace plan for Western Sahara had been drafted and 
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appealed for its prompt approval by Morocco and Polisario. The 
plw contained proposals for a cease-fire and a referendum to 
determine the status of Western Sahara, while a UN represent- 
ative with wide-ranging powers and a 2,000-strong UN moni- 
toring force were to oversee their implementation. Prior to the 
referendum, Morocco was to reduce its presence in Western 
Sahara from 100,000 to 25,000 troops, who would then be 
confined to barracks, while Polisario forces (totalling an estim- 
ated 8,000) were to withdraw to their bases. Eligibility to vote 
in the referendum was to be decided by a UN team and was 
expected to be limited to those enumerated in the 1974 Spanish 
census of the then Spanish Sahara and to those bom in Western 
Sahara. The referendum was to offer a choice between complete 
independence for the territory and its integration into Morocco; 
it was hoped that a fiirlher option would be added, offering a 
large measure of autonomy for the Sahrawi people under frie 
Moroccan crown. On 30 August Morocco and the Polisario Front 
formally accepted the UN peace plan, although both sides 
expres^ reservations. 

However, the UNs expectation that a cease-fire could be 
secured within a month, and the referendum held within six 
months, seemed increasingly optimistic. Moreover, the belief 
that the UN proposals had be^ unconditionally accepted by 
both parties was undermined when in early Septemb^ 1988 
the Polisario Front declared that the UN could arrange a cease- 
fire by the end of 1988 if Morocco was prepared to hold direct 
talks with its representatives. In mid-September Polisario forces 
attacked Moroccan troops at the Oum Dreiga section of the 
defensive wall, near the Mauritanian border. Polisario was 
reported to have deployed 2,500 men, and there were more than 
200 Moroccan casu^ties. T^ere was speculation that Polisario 
had launched the offensive to demonstrate its ability to infiict 
substantial damage on Morocco without Algerian support, and 
to emphasize the need for Morocco to hold direct negotiations 
before a solution could be reached. Polisario representatives 
maintained that all Moroccan troops, administrators and colon- 
ists must be withdrawn before the proposed referendum, but two 
cabinet reshufides within a month suggested serious differences 
within their leadership. Meanwhile, the Moroccan Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Abd al-Latif Filali, stated that, since both sides 
had accepted the UN proposal for a cease-fire, there was no 
need for direct talks. In October the UN General Assembly 
agreed, by 87 votes to nil with 58 abstentions (which included 
Morocco and the USA), that direct talks should be held, followed 
by a cease-fire and a r^erendum. Pdrez de Cudllar appointed a 
personal representative, H4ctor Gros de Espiel (a Uruguayan), 
to visit the area in November or December. 

In December 1988 there was a significant change in Morocco’s 
stance on Western Sahara, when King Hassan agreed to meet 
officials of Polisario and the SADR. T^e meeting, held in Mar- 
rakesh in January 1989, was the first direct contact for 13 years 
and was reported to have been limited to exchanges of goodwill; 
no negotiations took place. In February Polisario announced a 
unilateral cease-fire. A second meeting, scheduled to take place 
in February, was postponed by Hassan. Polisario put 
further pressure on Morocco for full negotiations by threatening 
to take firesh military action. By mid-March no more discussions 
had taken place, and Polisario resumed hostilities, bringing the 
six-week cease-fire to an end. In May the Polisario p^tburo, 
meeting in Tindouf^ sent a message to the King complaining 
that the projected second round of talks had not been held and 
asking him to assist the peace process; at the same time it 
dismissed two of its memb^ for WantUe attitudes’. At the 
seventh Polisario Front Congress, held in May, Polisario reiter- 
ated its own willingness to pursue direct dialogue, and 
announced that, as a gesture of goodwill, 200 Moroccan soldiers 
would be released. Their release, however, was postponed Tor 
technical reasons’. 

In June 1989 P4rez de Cuellar, who had held talka with the 
King and the Polisario leadership in Tindouf, and visited Algeria 
and Mauritania, declared himself ^confident of progress in the 
near future’. The UN established a tec^cal commission to 
expedite the peace plan which both sides had formally accepted 
in August 1^. The issue of entitlement to vote in any r^er- 
endum on the future of Western Sahara remained unresolved, 
however, owing to the ambiguous status of the Moroccan settlers 
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in the area, who now outnumbered the original inhabitants by 
three to two. 

TCifig Hassan’s vadUation was probably due, in part, to the 
defection, in August 1989, of Omar Hadhrami (one of the six 
founders of the Polisario Front), two leading guerrilla comman- 
ders and the chief propagandist in Algiers. This seemed to 
underline splits in the movement between authentic Sahrawis 
and new members firom Algeria and Mauritania. In addition, 
mass arrests had taken place in the camps, aid firom Eastern 
Europe had ceased, and assistance from other Maghreb states 
was diminishing, with the result that rationing had been introd- 
uced. Hassan welcomed these lost sheep’ back into the fold, and 
other defections followed. The Moroccan Government let it be 
known that it was ready to consider any approach from oil 
companies seeking concessions to prospect for petroleum depo- 
sits in Western Sahara. 

In October 1989 Polisario forces launched a series of nuijor 
attacks, which continued unabated for more than a month. 
During the offensive, 15 km of the defensive wall facing the 
Mauritanian border was reportedly destroyed and hundr^ of 
Moroccan soldiers were killed. The Government claimed that 
only 45 soldiers had been killed. The extent of the onslau|^t 
suggested that it could not have been launched without Algerian 
support. During the campaign the Polisario Front demanded 
talks with the Government, but the King refused to 
"negotiate with his own subjects’ and announced his readiness 
to order his troops across international borders in pursuit of 
Polisario forces. 

In March 1990 P^ez de Cu411ar commented that he was 
pleased to find "a more propitious atmosphere’ than he had 
encountered during his June 1989 visit, but expressed caution 
over any practical outcome. In mid-1990 a sped^ UN technical 
commission visited Western Sahara and the nei^bouring states 
to investigate the practical difficulties of conducting a refer- 
endum on the territory’s future. In April 1991 the UN Security 
Council approved a resolution (No. 690) which authorized the 
establishment of a UN Mission for the Referendum in Western 
Sahara (MINURSO), which was to implement the plan for a 
referendum on self-determination, proposed by the UN Secre- 
tary-(3eneral in 1988. A UN peace-keeping force, comprising 
contingents from 36 countries (includi^ ^e five permanent 
memb^ of the UN Security Council), was to supervise the 
operation. In May 1991 the Security Council approved plans for 
a referendum in the disputed territory, which was sch^uled to 
take place in January 1992. 

In May 1991 King Hassan visited Western Sahara (his third 
visit to the region since 1976), where he was met by approxi- 
mately 100,000 p^ple. In recognition of the contribution ohocal 
tribes in the conflict between Moroccan forces and the Polisario 
Front, the King created a new province, Assa-Zag, on the 
Algerian border. The royal visit coincided with the preparations 
for the referendum. It was announced that a peace-keeping 
force of 200,000 Moroccan troops would be stationed in the area 
in the interim. In the same month P6rez de Cu411ar met King 
Hassan to discuss the UN peace plan for Western Sahara. In 
June Hassan granted an amnesly to all Sabrawi opponents, 
including members of Polisario and refuges abroad. A further 
unspecified number of prisoners, including left-wing leader 
Abraham Ser&ty, were rdeased in the following months. It was 
believed that the amnesty extended to refugees abroad was part 
of a campaigpi to persuade Sahrawis who were disillusioned 
with the Polisario Front to vote for integration into Morocco. 

In July 1991 it was announced that a cease-fire in Western 
Sahara would come into effect on 6 September, firom which date 
the UN specif representative, Johannes Manz, would supervise 
the preparations for a referendum. The Moroccan presence 
would be reduced firom about 190,000 to 65,000 troops, and 
MINURSO would commence operations. Morocco reject any 
role for the OAU in the area, while Istiqlal and other political 
parties declared the referendum futile, as the return of the 
Saharan provinces was irreversible. The Polisario Front prom- 
ised to abide by the result Morocco, however, continued a 
building programme to develop the Saharan provinces— a 
motorway fix)m Tangier to Nouadhibou (Mauritania), a univ- 
ersity and housing at es-Smara. 

In August 1991 a sigoificant increase in hostilities developed, 
with the Polisario Front denouncing Moroccan air strikes, while 
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the Moroccan Government stated that it was engaged in clearing 
hio man’s land’: each side was trying to intimidate rival elements 
into leaving the area before the cease-fire. In addition, Polisario 
demanded the release of men aILege(% held as prisoners of war 
Morocco denied that there were any, but some 200 detainees 
were nevertheless released. 

The main obstacle to holding the referendum was that Manz 
had prepared an electoral roD of about 74,000, based on the 
Spaiddi census of 1974. The Moroccans presented an alternative 
list of about 120,000 who, they claimed, were natives of the area 
or their children who had been omitted from the census because, 
at the time, they wm refugees. The UN representatives ruled 
that, while applications from individuals could be considered, a 
block list could not. Morocco used this dispute as a pret^ 
to prevent the deployment of MRTURSO; ^e Polisario F^nt 
countered by repeating its former daim that the total population 
was 207,000, of whom 167,000 were in liberated areas’ or in 
refugee camps in Algeria and Mauritania. King Hassan appe- 
aled for a postponement of the referendum, but, afl^r meeting 
Polisario representatives, Pdrez de Gudllar insisted that it 
should go ahead. 

The &st 100 members of MINUHSO flew into el-Aaidn, and 
the cease-flre took effect, as planned, on 6 September 1991. 
Within a fortnight, however, each side had accused the other of 
violating the cease-fire, while the Polisario Front alleged that 
the Moroccan Minister of the Interior, Dries Basri, was organ- 
izing a ‘second Green March’ of 170,000 people for whom 
temporary accommodation was being built There were few 
signs that Morocco was reducing its military presence. Algerian 
support for the Polisario Front effectively ceased, and there 
were important defections from its ranks. Both sides also com- 
plained of UN bias. By the end of November MINURSO had 
only 240 men in the territory. Manz resigned from bis post in 
December. The Polisario Front complained that Morocco was 
planting mines in ‘no man’s land’ and arresting its supporters. 
P4rez de Cudllar appeared to side with Morocco by recom- 
mending that a vote he given to anyone whose father had been 
bom in the territory or who had had intermittent residence 
there for 12 years before 1974. However, this proposal was 
delayed in the UN Security Council and on 1 January 1992 Ms 
successor, Dr Boutros Boutros-GhaU, was asked for a report 
within two months; it became dear that the vote could not take 
place before September 1992. 

In March 1992 Boutros-Ghali’s report conduded that, unless 
there were prog^ by the end of May, the whole UN policy 
should be reconsidered. He also stated that, of the 77 violations 
of the cease-fire reported by MDTURSO, Morocco had been 
responsible for 75. It was not until the end of the month that a 
veteran Pakistani diplomat, Yaqub Khan, was appointed as 
successor to Manz. He visit^ the area in April, and in May 
Boutros-Ghali announced that the two sides were to hold 
indirect talks under Ms auspices. These took place in Geneva, 
but proved incondusive. 

In June 1992 Driss Basri visited Western Sahara to encourage 
the population to enroll on the electoral register. This message 
was repeated by Ibrahim Hakim, who, as a former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the SADR and ambassador to Algeria, was a 
significant defector to Morocco in August. Hakim claimed that 
the Algerian Government was no longer committed to the found- 
ation of an autonomous state in Western Sahara. He was subse- 
quently appointed as the King’s itinerant ambassador. Polisario 
threaten^ to resume hostilities if the Moroccan referendum on 
constitutional reform, in September, were extended to Western 
Sahara. In the event, however, the Ministry of the Interior 
announced a 100% pa^dpation of the electorate in the area, 
unanimously in favour of the amendments. King Hassan stated 
that Western Sahara would receive priority M &e allocation of 
development funds and also that Morocco would abide by the 
result of the UN referendum. Polisario claimed that demonstra- 
tions in Western Sahara against the communal elections in 
October had be^ forcibly suppressed, but once more the Mo- 
roccan Ministry of tiie Mterior announced an overwhebning 
rate of voter participation in the region. 

Following the assassination of Muhammad Boudiaf, the 
AlgerianHead of State, in June 1992, relations between Morocco 
and Algeria were strained, and the latter was reported to be 
increasing its aid to PoHsaiio. In December two groups of 


Sahrawi notables, composed of equal numbers of representatives 
from within the wall and from the camps at Tindouf in Algeria, 
travelled to Geneva for a meeting under the chairmanship of 
Yaqub Khan. The IMdoufis, however, refused to negotiate, 

Aiming that the other delegation had altered its composition. 

The President of the SADR accused the UN Security Council 
of losing interest in the Western Sahara dispute, and in January 
1993 Boutros-Ghali reported that there was little prospect of 
success from continuing tfliirfl on their present basis. In March 
he suggested three alternatives to the Council: efforts to 
organize could continue; the UN could impose the Pdrez 
de Cuellar list; or there could be an entirely f^sh initiative. 
Under Resolution 809, the Council decreed that the referendum 
should take place before the end of 1993, with or without 
Polisario co-operation, that further efforts ^ould be made to 
compile a satisfeictory electoral list, and that Boutros-Ghali 
^ould undertake a new round of negotiations. Morocco accepted 
the resolution at once and, after some delay, Polisario agreed 
to do Unwise. 

In April 1993 Yaqub Khan held talks in Algiers with senior 
Algerian officials before meeting King Hassan in Rabat in order 
to prepare a report on the situation in Western Sahara. In May 
a senior UN dhplomat, Erik Jensen, was appointed to begin 
work on registering voters prior to the referendum. Morocco 
nevertheless included its ‘Saharan provinces’ in the kingdom’s 
genmral Section, held in June. Talks in July at el-Aaiim were 
tile first to be held in the disputed territory itself, but proved 
inconclusive. Morocco had enjoyed a propagwda success on the 
eve of the talks when a notable Sahrawi cMef defected. 

According to a communique issued by Polisario in Algiers in 
September 1993, the SADR President, Muhammad Abd al-Aziz, 
nominated a new Government for the region in that month. 
Bouchraya Hammoudi Bayoun was appointed to lead the Gov- 
ernment, with the uncompromising Grahim GhaH as Ms Min- 
ister of Defence. In the same month it was reported that, of 
1,600 UN military personnel appointed to Western Sahara, only 
360 were stationed in the territory. 

In November 1993 Boutros-Gh^ informed the UN Security 
Council that, because of unresolved differences as to voter 
eligibility, the referendum could not take place before mid-1994. 
In March 1994 he announced a new approach, involving three 
options: to proceed with the referendum by the end of 1994, 
even if one or both sides in the dispute disgreed; to cancel the 
referendum and withdraw most of &e UN peace-keeping force; 
or to continue with talks between Morocco and the Polisario 
Front in order to compile acceptable voter lists. In April Jensen 
stated that Polisario, after some initial misgivings, had accepted 
a voter registration plan proposed under Security Council Reso- 
lution 907, and that voter r^tration would be^ in June. 

In May 1994 Jensen and Driss Basri issued a joint statement 
that voter registration would start in el-Aaiiin in early June; 
however, the registration of voters did not begin until late 
August. Morocco had adopted familiar blocking techniques and 
at first refused to allow the presence of observers from &e OAU 
at the process of identification of voters. After registration began 
it proved to be a slow process. In November, the date set for the 
completion of voter registration, the UN announced that plans 
to hold the referendum in February 1995 would have to be 
delayed because of problems of identifying potential voters. 
Duri^ a visit to the region at the end of November, Boutros- 
Ghali warned Morocco and Polisario of serious consequences if 
progress was not acMeved in preparations for the referendum. 
At a meeting with Muhammad AM al-Aziz, Boutros-GheM tried 
to persuade him of the importance of encouraging voter registra- 
tion. In December the UN Secretary-General stated that the 
referendum could be held in October 1995 but told the Security 
Council that a m^or reinforcement of UN personnel was essen- 
tial if identification and registration of large number of 
applications already received were to be complete in time. By 
February 1995 the UN had identified about 11,000 eligible 
voters, but differences between Morocco and Polisario over 
exactly who was eligible to vote remained. Polisario claimed 
that Morocco had settled large numbers of Moroccans in the 
disputed territory in order to influence the outcome of the 
referendum. There were violent clashes between Sahrawis and 
Moroccans in February during voter registration at the town of 
Ksabi. Although a delegation from the UN Security Coundl 
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visited the territoiy in June to try to resolve the problems 
concerning voter registration, new disputes resulted in the 
announcement that the referendum would be delayed until 
January 1996. Meanwhile, during June and early July Polisario 
stopped co-operating with the UN commission identifying voters 
after a Moroccan court sentenced ei^t young Sahrawis to 
lengthy terms of imprisonment for organizing a demonstration 
in support of independence for Western Salu^ The sentences 
were subsequently commuted after the intervention of King 
Hassan, and Polisario resumed co-operation over voter identi- 
fication. In August it was reported t^t Morocco had opened 40 
new voter identification centres, not only in Western Sahara 
but also in some Moroccan towns and in its embassies abroad. 

Muhammad Abd al-Aziz, who was re-elected as Polisario*s 
Secretary-General at the organization’s ninth congress held in 
Tindouf in August 1995, repeated that the struggle for sover- 
eignty and independence would continue whatever the result of 
the r^erendum. Algeria reafSrmed its support for Polisario by 
sending three ministers to the congress but, preoccupied with 
its own political and economic crises, seemed unlikely to offer 
much practical assistance. In September it was reported t^t 
the SAJDR Government had been reshuffled and in the following 
month the first dected Saharan National Assembly, comprising 
101 members elected by secret ballot, was inaugurated in Tin- 
douf under the chairmanship of Abd al-Aziz. Polisario persisted 
with its campai^ against Morocco by urging Spanish &herm^ 
to ignore warnings from Morocco not to operate in Atlantic 
waters off Western Sahara, claiming that the fishing zone 
belonged to the Sahrawi people. 

Progress towards a peaceful solution to the dispute was ham- 
pered by the deterioration in relations between Morocco and 
Algeria. Liamine Zdroual, the Algerian President, appeared to 
adopt a less flexible position on Western Sahara, and in August 
1994 angered Morocco by referring to the territory as 'an ille^y 
occupied country. In December 1995, after Algi^ object^ to 
UN proposals to expedite voter registration in Western Sahara, 
Morocco responded angrily by obstructing the activities of the 
UMA of which Algeria currently held the presidency. 

At intervals the UN Security Council voted to extend MIN- 
URSO’s mandate on a short-term basis, although it did not set 
a new date for the referendum, which failed to take place in 
January 1996. Meanwhile, the registration process continued 
to be hampered by disputes between Morocco and Polisario on 
the identification of voters. In May 1996 the Security Council 
agreed to renew MINURSO’s mandate until the end of Nov- 
ember, although it voted to reduce its personnel in the territory. 
By November MINURSO’s militaiy component had decreased 
from 288 to 230, and the civilian police from 91 to nine. As 
the identification process remained suspended, the number of 
civilian posts was reduced fix)m 410 to 170. Despite Polisario’s 
threat to resume the armed struggle, the cease-fire remained 
in force, although MINURSO reported a number of violations 
on both sides. Both the Moroccan army and Polisario’s forces 
conducted live-fire exercises, suggesting that they were pre- 
paring for combat when MlNURSO’s mandate mqnred. 
Although some progress was made on the exchange of prisoners 
of war, the identiff^tion process did not resume. MINURSO’s 
mandate was extended in November (and again in March and 
September 1997), and in that month King Hassan confirmed 
that senior-level direct talks between his representatives and 
FoHsario had taken place in August and September but had 
failed to reach any conclusive agreements. 

In March 1997 the new UN Secretary-General, Kofi Annan, 
appointed James Baker (a former US Secretary of State) as the 
Ul^a special envoy to Western Sahara. Between June and 
September Baker chaired a series of direct talks between the 
Moroccan Government and representatives of Polisario in 
Lisbon, Portugal, London, United Kingdom, and Houston, 
Texas, USA, which he admitted had been difficult, but in mid- 
September a compromise agreement was reached on tiie hi^y 
contentious issue of who would be eligible to vote in the long- 
delayed referendum, which was scheduled to be held in 
December 1998. He appeared to have persuaded Morocco to 
accept a lower figure for the number of eligible voters than they 
had originally demanded. Agreement was also reached on the 
reduction of militaiy forces of the two sides in the disputed 
territory, the repatriation of refugees and the release of de- 


tainees. Prime Minister Filali subsequently declared that the 
referendum would merely reaffirm Moroccan sovereignly over 
the Western Sahara, which he insisted would always remain 
an integral part of the kingdom. In March 1998 King Hassan 
referred to 'an affirmative referendum’, that would put an end 
to 'an a:^cial problem’ that had prevented Morocco from 
achieving its territorial unity’. Morocco also continued its cam- 
paign to wea^n support for Polisario in the OAU, and by 
September 1997 10 member states had withdrawn recognition 
of the SADR in return for financial assistance firom Morocco. In 
January 1998 changes to the SADR Government appeared to 
strei^then the position of intransigent members of the Polisario 
leadership and possibly pointed to a ^ater control over the 
movement by Algerian intelligence. Some observers, 

however, predicted that if Polis^o fcdled to win the referendum, 
the movement would split, with much of its leadership defecting 
to Morocco. 

Morocco’s new opposition-led (jovemment, which took office 
in March 1998, ded^d that its overriding priority was to dose 
the dossier on the Moroccan Sahara’ by ensuring unambiguous 
international recognition of the kingdom’s sovereignty over this 
part of its territory. Responsibiliiy for the Western Sahara, 
however, remained firmly with the palace. In spite of the agree- 
ment brokered ^ James Baker in 1997, voter registration 
continued to be impeded by disputes, and the process had not 
been completed by 31 May, the date set by the UN Secretary- 
General for finalizing doctoral lists. In June it was report^ 
that the referendum scheduled for December 1998 had been 
postponed once again. Following a visit by Kofi Annan to North 
Africa in Decembw, the UN set out new proposals to clarify the 
process of identifying which Sahrawis are eligible to vote, and 
set a new date for the referendum, December 1999. By Odnber 
1998 some 147,000 voters had been identified as eligible to take 
part in the rderendum and accepted by both Morocco and 
Polisario. However, Morocco also insisted on the registration of 
a further 65,000 members of three contested tribes, on the 
grounds that they were Sahrawis who had migrated to southern 
Morocco in the late 1950s in order to escape Spanish colonial 
rule. Polisario accused Morocco of attempting mass registration 
and doctoral firaud. It was reported that the new UN proposals 
on voter identification had been accepted by Polisario, but tihat 
Morocco had raised a number of objections. During a three- 
day visit to the territory in Decem^r 1998, Prime Minister 
Youssoufi pledged that the Western Sahara would remain part of 
Morocco whatever the result of the referendum and announced a 
series of new infirastructure projects for the territory. 

In mid-January 1999 the European Parliament adopted a 
resolution on the Western Sahara which expressed concern that 
the peace process was being prolonged and urged Morocco to 
accept the proposals put forward by the UN Se^tary-Generd 
to implement the peace plan. Later in January Morocco and 
Polisario reached an agreement which allowed the recording of 
tribal groups not already included in the identification process 
to resume, but the UN Security Council warned Morocco that 
if it did not co-operate fully MlMJRSO’s mandate would not be 
renewed and the UN would withdraw firom the region. Polisario 
dedared that if the referendum did not take place, the alterna- 
tive was war. In March King Hassan declared that Morocco 
remained committed to the UN peace plan for the territoiy 
and that the planned referendum would confirm the Moroccan 
nature of our Sahara’. Later in the year it was announced that 
the referendum would be delayed until Jidy 2000. William 
Eagleton, a former US ambassador to Syria, replaced Charles 
Dunbar as the Special Representative of the UN Seoretaiy- 
General for Western Sahara, and Eduardo Vetere assumed 
responsibility for voter identification. In late Octob^ 1999 Brig.- 
Gem Claude Buze of Belgium replaced Brig. Bemd Lubenik as 
Chief Military Observer. 

On the death of King Hassan in late July 1999, Polisario’s 
leader, Muhammad Abd al-Aziz, sent his condolences; he praised 
the late king for laying the foundations for 'a democratic and 
modem Morocco living in peace and harmony with its neigh- 
bours’, and reiterated his commitment to the referendum pro- 
cess. At the end of Sept^ber and early October there were 
riots in el-Aaidn after police clashed with Sahrawis protesting 
at poor social and economic conditions in the territoiy. Local 
Sahrawis claimed that their peaceful protests had only become 
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violent because Morocco’s Minister of the Interior, Driss Basri, 
had ordered the police to use harsh methods against the demon* 
strators. At the beginning of November Sabrawi students staged 
a protest march in Rabat against police brutality. In response 
to the riots, Morocco’s new i^er IQng Muhammad appeared at 
first to favour a policy which addressed social problems, espe- 
daUy unemployment, and encouraged a dialogue with the Sah- 
rawis rather than concentrating solely on securily measures. 
He established a Royal Commission for Sahrawi Affairs and 
proposed setting up an elected assembly for the territory. For 
its part, PoUsario condemned these initiatives, claiming that 
Morocco was attempting unfairly to influence the popiHation 
in its favour in the foi^coming r^erendum. Later Polisario 
proclaimed an intifada (or unarmed popular uprising) in order 
to put pressure on the Moroccan authorities. Before abruptly 
dismissing Driss Basri in November, the King had already 
relieved him of responsibility for Western Sahara. The senior 
Moroccan official in charge of liaison with MINURSO, an ally 
of Basri, was also subsequently replaced. 

In December 1999 the UN Se<^taiy-General, Kofi Annan, 
conceded that the referendum was uifiikely to take place before 
2002, and early in 2000, amid growing fiiistration within ^e 
UN at the lack of progress in voter identification, expressed 
doubts that the referendum would be held at all. Althou^ more 
than 86,000 eligible voters had been identified, some 79,000 
appeals had been lodged by those rejected under the first stage 
of the identification process and by March that number had 
risen to 130,000. By encouraging these appeals Morocco would 
be able to ensure further delays to the ^erendum timetable. 
In early February the leader of Polisario warned that renewed 
hostilities were possible if the referendum was not held before 
the end of 2000. Later that month the UN Secretary-General, 
in his report to the Security Council, drew attention to Polisario’s 
warning and stated that if the process were delayed much 
longer MINURSO would become ij^evant and lhat there was 
a distinct possibility of a return to armed hostilities. (In Sep- 
tember Abd al-Aziz reiterated the threat of the resumption of 
armed hostilities if Morocco continued to block the UN peace 
plan.) Shortly afterwards the Secretary-General asked James 
Baker to resume his role as special envoy. It was widely assumed 
that Baker’s mission was to attempt to secure a compromise 
agreement throu^ a new initiative. Morocco continued to insist 
on its sovereignty over the territory, althou^ there was specula- 
tion that the Moroccan authorities mig^t eventally agree to a 
high level of autonomy for Western Sahara within a federal 
kingilom of Morocco. However, it was felt that Polisario would 
accept nothing less than complete independence, a result they 
were confident of winning in a referendum. In his report the 
Secret^-General had pointed out that the UN resolution which 
authorized MINURSO did not include provisions for enforcing 
the result of a referendum in the event of it actually taking 
place. In April Baker toured Morocco and Western SaWa and 
visited Madrid and Paris suggesting that fi:^ approaches 
outside the referendum process had to be considered. However, 
no progress was made at a meeting in London in May, chaired 
by Baker, between Morocco and Polisario— the first face-to-face 
talks between the two parties for three years— at which Algeria 
and Mauritania were adso represented. Further talks were held 
in London and later in Geneva, Switzerland, but both sides 
remained deadlocked. At the end of May the Securily Council 
resolved to extend MINURSO’s mandate for a further two 
months, but ffie Secretary-General declared that the parties to 
the conflict must be prepared to discuss other ways to achieve 
a durable resolution to ^e dispute. For many this appeared to 
signal the inevitable collapse of the decade-long UN-sponsored 
r^erendum process. Ihere were reports that l^th France and 
the USA were now convinced that a referendum was no longer 
a viable solution and preferred to press for the widest possible 
autonomy for the disputed territory. In an interview during his 
state visit to France in June, President Bouteflika insisted 
that Algeria’s position had not changed and that it remained 
commit^ to the UN referendum on self-determination. James 
Baker was expected to present specific alternatives to the main 
parties at a new meeting scheduled for September. In July 
MINURSO’s mandate was extended until the end of October. 


FOREIGN POLICY SINCE THE EARLY 1990s 

Morocco determined to play a full part in world affairs in the 
1990 b, in the first two years of the decade it established 
diplomatic relations with Namibia, South Affica (the first Arab 
country to do so), Viet Nam, Estonia, Ukraine and I^oigyzstan. 
In August 1990 the Minister of Foreign Pilali, visited 

all five permanent members of the UN Security Coun^, and in 
the same month, at a meeting in Turkey of OIC Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, Morocco presented proposals to increase the 
group’s international scope. In September Morocco and the 
People’s Republic of China signed an agreement on co-operation 
in energy and mining. In the following year Crown Prince 
Sidi Muhammad became the most important Moroccan to visit 
Bering since the establishment of diplomatic relations in 1958. 
The visit was returned by the Chinese President, Yang 
fiVmTiglmTi In December 1998 China and Morocco concluded 
several bilateral economic and cultural agreements during a 
visit to Bering by Prime Minister Youssoufi. In October 1991 
Morocco was elected to Ihe UN Securily Council for a two-year 
term beginning on 1 January 1992 (it had previously been a 
member in 1962-^3). 

Morocco was quidc to capitalize on the goodwill that it had 
generated in the USA by its strong support during the Gulf 
War. It benefited from both bilateral aid and credits from US- 
dominated agencies, receiving more from the World Bank than 
any other country in the Middle East or North Afnca. Wheat 
and vegetable oil were provided on credit, and Morocco acquired 
20 used F-16 military aircraft for US$250m. In return, it 
supported the US peace initiative in the Middle East, and the 
King offered Morocco as a venue for the Arab-Israeli peace 
conference and expressed willingness to receive Prime Minister 
Itzhak Shamir of Israel. In Au^t 1991 the Chairman of the 
Palestine liberation Organization (PLO), Yasser Arafat, and 
the US Secretaiy of State, James Baker, visited Morocco within 
a few days of each other. The King made a fruitful visit to 
Washington, DC, in September, establishing closer relations 
with President George Bush, and apparently securing US sup- 
port for Morocco’s policy on Western Sahara. He announced that 
a US university, specializing in science, would be established in 
Ifimne, witii fb^dal support from the USA and Saudi Arabia. 
The former US President Ronald Reagan visited the King, to 
the outrage of Col Qaddafi, who was further axig^d when 
Morocco, as a member of the UN Security Council, did not veto 
the imposition of sanctions on Libya for its refusal to surrender 
the suspects wanted for trial in connection with the 1988 Lock- 
eibie bombing. In Augimt 1992, after Arafat had visited Rabat 
to discuss the forthcoming round of Middle East peace negotia- 
tions, Filali held talks with Baker in the USA. In December 
Morocco sent a contingent of 1,250 troops to support ^Operation 
Restore Hope’ in Somalia. Five Moroccan soldiers were killed 
during incidents in Mogadishu, Somalia, in June 1993. In April 
1994 King Hassan held talks with the US Vice-President, A1 
Gore, during meetings culminating in the aigning of the Final 
Act of the Uruguay Round of the General Ag^ment on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), which took place in Marrakesh. Morocco’s 
relations with the USA have remained close. King Hassan 
strongly condemned the bomb attacks on US embassies in Kenya 
and Tanzania in August 1998, and Morocco did not protest 
when the USA carried out retaliatory missile attacks against 
Afefaanistan and Sudan. Criticism was voiced mainly by tiie 
CDT and in the left-wing press. During the second half of 1998 
visiting US officials included the Secretary of Defense, William 
Cohen, and the Under-Secretary of State for Economic, Business 
and Agricultural Affairs, who sought to promote economic 
integration between Morocco and its neighbours. On another 
visit to Morocco in February 2000 Cohen stressed that Washing- 
ton’s plan to expand its contracts with Algeria would not be at 
the expense of America’s traditionally strong relations with 
Morocco. King Muhammad made an official visit to Washington 
in late June. 

As expectations of the UMA diminished, Morocco intensified 
its efforts to become, if not a full member, at least a 'separate 
partner’ of the EC. In September 1991 a proposal of the Euro- 
pean Parliament to send observers to monitor the cease-fire and 
referendum in Western Sahara was offidally denounced in 
Rabat as 'shameful blackmail’. In January 1992 Ihe European 
Parliament voted agamst a four-year programme of aid, worth 
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US $600m., for Morocco, in protest against alleged human rights 
abuses. Morocco responded by refusing to renegotiate its fishing 
agreement with the EC, whidb was due to expire in February. 
There were separate visits to Rabat by the EC Commissioners 
for European Integpration and for Mediterranean Policy, to dis- 
cuss a new relationship based on a free-trade zone. A new 
fishing agreement was signed in May, whereby Morocco would 
receive annual compensation of ECU 102m. Li December the 
European Commission approved loans worth $590m. to Morocco 
over four years, and the European Investment Bank made a 
loan to improve the telecommunications system. In March 1993 
the EC announced that negotiations on a form of partnership, 
which would include permanent political dialogue, economic co- 
operation, financial aid and progressive moves towards a fr^ 
trade zone, should start within a year. In December the organiz- 
ation*s Ministers of Foreign Affairs gave their approval for the 
European Union (EU), as the EC had become, to negotiate with 
Morocco on a new Europe-Mag^b association agreement In 
February 1996 Morocco signed an economic association agree- 
ment as part of Ihe EUs phm for a TEuro-Mediterranean partne^ 
ship’, leading to the gradual introduction of free trade in 
manufactured goods with the EU. (When the European Parlia- 
ment ratified the agreement in June, it insisted on inserting a 
clause allowing for the accord’s suspension should concerns 
arise regarding the violation of human rights in Morocco.) In 
November 1995 Morocco participated in the first Euro-Mediter- 
ranean conference hdd in Barcelona, Spain, at which there were 
appeals for greater EU investment in the Mag^b countries 
in order to create jobs and provide housing, thus stemming 
emigration and the growth of Islamist militancy. Morocco offered 
to host the next coherence planned for 1997. Yet despite Moi^ 
occo’s desire for closer ties with Europe, and a series of hi^- 
level ministerial visits firom EU member states during 1997, 
drugs-trafficking and fisheries remained sources of friction. 
Morocco also expressed concern that Eastern Europe rather 
than the countries of the southern Mediterranean had become 
the EUs main priority. The commitment to stronger inter- 
Maghreb relations, Arab-Islamic co-operation and the success 
of the Middle East peace process that Morocco’s first opposition- 
led Government expressed in Mardi 1998 was little more than 
formulaic. Its attention was focused primarily on Morocco’s 
relations with the EU. Later in the year a special committee 
was established to address the problem of illegal immigration 
to Europe, and tou^ measures, including mu^ longer prison 
sentences, were introduced for those convicted of smuggling 
Moroccan migrants into Europe. 

Morocco continued to rely on France for dipbmatic support 
in the UN Security Council and within the EC. In August 1991 
Filali visited Paris, and in November 1992 Pierre B5r4govoy 
became the first French Prime Minister to visit Morocco since 
1986. He promised to support Moroccan interests in the EC as 
far as he could without prejudice to French farmers. His visit 
was followed by that of the Minister of Foreign Trade, who 
announced a 50% increase in French aid. In July 1993 Edouard 
Balladur, the new French Prime Minister, made an ofdcial visit 
to Morocco, where he met King Hassan. In January 1994 the 
French Minister of the Interior, Charles Pasqua, visited Rabat 
for talks, which were believed to have covered the crisis in 
Algeria, Islamist terrorism, immigration, and an offer by the 
French Government to mediate in the dispute between Morocco 
and the Polisario Front. Pasqua made a private, but neverthe- 
less controversial, visit to el-Aaifin, the first time that a senior 
French minister had visited the disputed territory. 

After the murder of two Spanish tourists in Marrakesh in 
August 1994 (see below), the search for suspects spread to 
France, and in September French police arrested several Is- 
lamist activists, including Moroccan, Algerian and Frendi 
nationals, who were alle^ to have been implicated in the 
incident It was claimed that they were part of Islamist terrorist 
cells operating on both sides of the Mediterranean. In October 
France expelled two Moroccan religious leaders for allegedly 
collecting fimds for arms purdiases by Islamist militant groups. 
In late August Morocco imposed visa requirements on Algeria 
nationals and others of Algerian origin, including French 
nationals. However, the visa requirement for French nationals 
of Algerian origin was quickly withdrawn, following protests 
fix)m the French authorities. Filali (at that time Prime Minister 


and Minister of Foreign Affairs and Co-operation) visited Paris 
in October. An agreement on military co-op^tion was signed, 
and ^ance promised to support Morocco in its negotiations 
with the EU on a partoership accord. In July 1995, moreover, 
the new French President, Jacques Chirac, visited Morocco. 
This was his first ofGicial foreign visit in his capacity as Head 
of State. Chirac emphasized the good relations that existed 
between the two countries and pledged to assist Morocco in 
combating Islamist extremism. The Chirac administration sub- 
sequently strengthened relations further by assisting with Mo- 
rocco’s external debt and by increasing project aid. In May 1996 
IGng Hassan made a successful state visit to Paris where he 
was invited to address the National Assembly, an invitation 
criticized by France’s left-wing parties because of Morocco’s 
questionable record on human rights. After a socialist Govern- 
ment assumed office in France in May 1997, the new administra- 
tion sought to show that Morocco remained an important partner 
in France’s Mediterranean strategy. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Hubert V^drine, visited Rabat in July, followed by the 
Prime Minister, Lionel Jospin, accompanied by the Minister of 
the Economy, Finance and Industry, in late December. In March 
1998 the li^ster of the Interior, Jean-Pierre Ghev^nement, 
held talks with his Moroccan counterpart on security issues, 
notably illegal immigration and drugs-smuggling. Chev^nement 
again emphasized the great importance that France attached 
to its relations with Morocco wffch he referred to as a country 
ffrmly on the path of progress and modernization’. Later m the 
year, following a strike by several hundred Moroccan seasonal 
workers in Mfurseilles, French officials announced that visa 
requirements for Moroccans who work in France would be 
simplified. During Prime Minister Youssoufi’s visit to Paris 
in October Morocco and France signed several co-operation 
agreements and the French Government announced an extra 
aid package of US $765m. and plans for a second debt-swap 
agreement between the two countries (see Economy). Youssoufi’s 
visit was generally regarded as a success, but it was reported 
that some Moroccan ministers had hoped that France’s socialist 
Government would offer more generous financial assistance to 
Morocco’s first 'gouvemement d’alternance’. 

Discussions continued with the Spanish Government on a 
proposed bridge or tunnel link across the Strait of Gibraltar, 
and official relations remained good. In July 1991, during a visit 
to Rabat by Ring Juan Carlos, e two countries signed a treaty 
of friendsMp. Tlie sources of former confiict over fishing and 
immigration remained, but Spain seemed no longer to be con- 
cerned about its former colony of Western Sahara. Economic 
links between Morocco and Spain were strengthened, and ^pam 
overtook France as the principal foreign investor in the kingdom. 
In July 1992 the two countries signed a 25-year agreement to 
build and operate the second trans-Mediterranean gas pipeline, 
extending from Algeria to Spain, via Morocco. In Mai^ 1993 
the Ministers of Energy of Spain, Morocco and AJ^ria met in 
Rabat to discuss details, and a joint Moroccan-Spani^ company, 
the Soci5t4 pour le Pilotage de la Construction du Ga^uc 
Maghreb-Europe (Metrag^), was founded, with its headquar- 
ters in Casabl^ca. Despite improvmg economic links, ffplo- 
matic relations became strained in 19^, primarily because of 
Spanish intransi^nce over improved access to EU markets 
for Moroccan agricultural products. Morocco countered with 
demands for drastic reductions in EU fishing quotas, which 
largely affect Spanish fishermen, who hold most of the fishing 
licences for Moroccan waters (see Economy). Relations were not 
improved when, in Septemb^, Morocco criticized Spain at the 
UN General Assembly for its autonomy plans for the Spanish 
endaves of Ceuta and Melilla. Morocco intensified its diplomatic 
campaign to obtain sovereignty over the territories following 
the final approval by the Spanish Parliament, in February 1995, 
of the statutes of autonomy for the two enclaves, hi April 
responsibility for two bomb explosions in Ceuta was claimed 
by the Organizaddn 21 de Agosto para la Liberaci6n de los 
Territorios Marroquies Usu^ados, a group which had appar- 
ently remained inactive during the previous two decades, and 
which, the Spanish Government suspected, was now receiving 
clandestine support firom the Moroccan authorities. Relations 
remained strained through much of 1996, partly because of the 
prolonged dispute over Spanish fishing r^ts, hut improved in 
early 1996, following a visit by Prime Mimster Gonzdlez of 
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Spain in Februaiy. Spain offered financial credits and proposed 
a joint committee on bilateral disputes, induding the sensitive 
issue of Ceuta and Melilla. Later in the year the new Spanish 
Prime Minister, Jos4 Maria Aznar, visited Morocco for his first 
overseas engagement. Crown Prince Sidi Muhammad made a 
state visit to Spain in May 1997 and was received by King Juan 
Carlos. In June a minist^ial delegation, led by Prime Minister 
Filali, visited Madrid where talks focused on economic relations. 
However, the issue of Spanish filling vessels operating in 
Moroccan territorial waters remained a source of Motion 
between the two countries and in July Morocco detained a 
Spanish vessel, da iming that it was fishing illegally. Morocco 
indicated that it would not review the EU fisheries accord in 
1999, an issue primarily affecting Spain. In January 1998 a 
joint commission was established with Spain to examine sec- 
urity issues, particularly illegal immigration and drugs-smug- 
gling. The Spanish Prime MQ^ter visited Morocco in April for 
talks with Prime Minister Youssoufi who was keen to emphasize 
that Morocco and Spain would never go to war over Ceuta and 
Melilla. Spanish concern over illegal immigration from Morocco 
was one of the subjects discussed when tiie Spanish Minister of 
the Interior, Jaime Mayor Oreja, hdd talks with his Moroccan 
counterpart, Driss Basri, in Tangier in August. However, after 
the EU fisheries accord expired in December 1999 and was 
not renewed, relations with Spain deteriorated sharply. Spain 
dosed its ports to Moroccan vessels, and in early Februaiy 
2000 several thousand Spaniards attadsed Moroccan migrant 
labourers at El Ejido in southern Spain. A ]aig^ numto of 
people were ii\jured during the violence, which Is^ted for three 
days before Spanish police were able to control the situation. 
The Moroccan Government demanded that those responsible 
for the attacks should be brought to justice. Meanwhile, in 
August 1999 Moroccan Prime Minister Youssoufi had urged 
a review of the statutes of Ceuta and Melfila; however, a 
spokesperson for Spain’s ruling Paitido Popular asserted fb&i 
no Moroccan sovereignty claims with regard to this issue would 
be considered. In Januaiy 2000 Aznar visited Ceuta and Melilla 
and described them as constant parts of Spain’s future and 
stressed the 'Spanishness’ of the two cities. Morocco subse- 
quently cancelled a scheduled ofiScial visit of the Spanish Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Abel Matutes Juan (although the official 
reason given by the Moroccan authorities for the cancellation 
was that King Muhammad was on holiday). The Spanish Mini- 
stry of Foreign Affairs maintained, however, that relations 
in all fields remained excellent. In late July Prime Minister 
Youssoufi held talks in Madrid with his Spanish counterpart, 
Jos4 Marid Aznar, devoted primarily to the official visit to Spain 
by King Muhammad sdieduled for September. Dur^ the visit 
agreements were signed on debt-relief and economic investment 
f^thermore. King Juan Carlos of Spain urged King Muhammad 
to resolve the Western Sahara issue. 

Relations with Portugal were strengthened following a visit 
by Anlbal Cavaco Silva, the Portugese Prime Minister, in 
May 1994, and the signing of a fiiendship and co-operation 
agreement. Cavaco Silva offered his support for Morocco in its 
negotiations with the EU. Co-operation agreements dealing 
witibi dvil defence, organized crime, narcotics and visas were 
signed during a state visit by the Portuguese Prime Minister, 
Antdnio Guterres, in late 1997. Economic co-operation was the 
key topic under discussion when the Portuguese President, 
Jorge Sampaio, visited Morocco in May 1998,and Youssoufi’s 
first overseas visit after becoming Prime Miidster in March 
was to Lisbon. Youssoufi made a second visit to Portugal in 
November when six new co-operation agreements were signed. 
In Februaiy Morocco and Italy signed a security accord covering 
issues such as T^Legsl immigration, drugs-smuggli^ and organ- 
ized crime. In July Italy’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lamberto 
Dini, visited Ral^t for talks with Bang Hassan and Prime 
Minister Youssoufi on economic co-operation. During his visit a 
new agreement on immigration was concluded. 

The UMA itsdf made halting progress towards its avowed 
goal of economic union. The Casablanca summit meeting of 
September 1991 was dominated by the need to agree a common 
pohcy for the forthcoming Madrid peace conference, to which it 
sent a joint delegation. The summit also advocated the creation 
of a charter of rights for UMA citizens working in Europe. 
Headquarters of ffie various UMA institutions were allocated. 


with Morocco hosting the General Secretariat, Algeria the Con- 
sultative Assembly, Mauritania the Supreme Comt, 'Rinisia 
the Investment Bank, and Libya the Maghreb University and 
Academy of Science. In December the ministers responsible for 
fi)r ftigrn affairs, the economy and agriculture met to discuss the 
co-ordination of policies: there were agre^ents on the Maghreb 
Autoroute, and trade union representatives firom the five coun- 
tries presented a joint plea for a social charter. In February 
1993, however, Filali announced that, at a recent meeting of 
the ministers of foreign affairs within the UMA, it had been 
decided that there should be a ^ause’ in the development of a 
closer union; it was noted that, of the 15 conventions signed 
since the inauguration of the UMA, none had as yet been fully 
applied. The organization was further weakened during 1994 
by the sharp deterioration in relations between Morocco and 
Algeria, including the closure of the border between the two 
countries, and tensions between Morocco and Tunisia over Tuni- 
sia’s expulsion of several hundred alleged illegal Moroccan 
immigrants. The Moroccan Government protested that some of 
its nationals had been maltreated by the Tunisian authorities 
and there were mutual recriminations. In December 1995 Mo- 
rocco threatened to obstruct UMA activities, accusing Algeria of 
interfering in the Western Sahara dispute (see above). Morocco 
condemn^ a meeting in Januaiy 1996 between the Tunisian 
and Mauritanian foreign ministers and Liamine Zdroual, who 
continued to hold the UMA presidency. The meeting had been 
convened to resolve the dispute with Morocco. Morocco was 
especially critical that the UI^’s Secretary-General, Mohamed 
Amamou, was present. As Libya did not attend, some observers 
believed that there was the possibility of renewed polarization 
in the region if the current UMA crisis was not resolved. The 
UMA has been virtually moribund since 1994. However, fol- 
lowing the election of Abdelaziz Boutefiika as President of 
Algeria in April 1999 and the suspension of UN sanctions 
against Libya in the same month, efforts were made to resusci- 
tate the organization. La May Morocco sent a representative to 
a meeting of the UMA’s Tollow-up’ committee, the first to be held 
for three years. The meeting was attended by representatives of 
all five member states and the improvement in relations between 
Morocco and Algeria in mid-1999 (see below) aroused hopes that 
attempts to revive the UMA would gather pace. However, the 
rapprochement between the two nei^bours proved shoit-lived 
and as relations again deteriorated the U^ heads of state 
summit planned for November was cancelled. In August 2000 
King Muhammad met with Tunisian President Zine d-Abidine 
Ben-Ali in Tunis to discuss measures to be taken to attempt to 
reactivate the UMA 

Morocco and Algem restored diplomatic relations in 1988, 
and the two countries maintained particularly strong linkfl 
during early 1992, while Muhammad Boudiaf, who had Uved in 
Morocco for more than 20 years, was Algerian Head of State. The 
two states collaborated on security matters, and tibe Algerian 
Government urged the Polisario Front to make peace. Following 
the assassination of Boudiaf, rdations deteriorated, the frontier 
was closed and Algerian supplies to Polisario were resumed. La 
Januaiy 1993, however, there was a reconciliation. Ambassa- 
dors were exchanged and the border was reopened. Relations 
deteriorated again in 1994, reaching their lowest ebb for many 
years. When the alleged leader of the Algerian Groupe islamique 
aimd (GIA), Abd al-Hak Layada, stood trial in Algiers, he stated 
that, before being extradite from Morocco in Septembm: 1993, 
senior Moroccan army officers had asked him to eliminate 
certain members of the Moroccan opposition living in Algerisi, 
together with the Polisario Secretaiy-Gcmeral, Muhammad Abd 
al-Aziz. In August, after the murder of two Spanish tourists at 
Marrakesh, the Moroccan Ministry of the Interior issued a 
public statement alleging that two of the suspects sou^t for 
the killings were in the pay of the Algerian secret services, 
which it accused of sponsoring terrorism to destabilize the 
kingdom. Dui^ a massive security alert following the incident 
Moroccan police targeted the country’s Algerian community in 
its search for terrorists. The Algerian (^vemment strongly 
denied that it was sponsoring terrorism against its nei^bour, 
and sealed its border with Morocco. By mid^ptember , however, 
the tension between the two countries had eased somewhat, 
and in a gesture of goodwill Algeria appointed a permanent 
ambassador to Rabat. In October the Moroccan Midster of 
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Enexi^ and Mines visited Algeria to attend the ceremony 
markmg the formal start of work on the Maghreb-Europe 
gas pipeline. However, the frontier remained closed and visa 
requirements for Algerian nationals continued to be enforced. 
Talks between King Hassan, the A^eiian Prime Minister, 
Mokdad Sifr, and Abd al-Latif Filali, during the OIC summit 
held in Casablanca in December, to make any significant 
progress. Relations remained strained throughout 1995 and at 
the end of the year deteriorated sharply as Morocco accused 
Algeria of inteifering in the Western Sahara dispute. Differ- 
ences between the two countries seriously threatened the future 
of the UMA (see above). It was widely believed that the appoint- 
ment of a former Moroccan minister to the presidency of the 
African Development Bank in August 1995 had also angered 
Algeria, which regarded the appointment as a further attempt 
by Morocco to increase its international infiuence. In December 
1996 the Algerian Minister of the Interior held talks in Rabat 
with his Moroccan counterpart. This was the first meeting of 
senior ministers since the border was dosed in August 1994. 
The Western Sahara remained a source of tension between the 
two countries and in Februaiy 1998 Gen. Khaled Nezzar, an 
infiuential former Algerian Minister of Defence, accused Mor- 
occo of demanding that Algeria end its support for Polisario in 
return for the extradition of Abd al-Hak Layada. Gen. Nezzar 
also accused the Moroccan authorities of providing covert assist- 
ance to armed opposition groups in Algeria and allowing 
weapons to be smuj^ed across the border. Morocco strenuously 
denied the allegations and later in the year, as relations 
remained tense, the Moroccan Minister of the Interior, Dries 
Basri, accused Algeria of attempting to destabilize Morocco as 
preparations were made for the UN referendum on the Western 
Sahara, hx July it was alleged in the Moroccan press that 
Algerian troops had opened fire in one of the border regions. 
Pi^e Minister Youssoufi attempted to achieve a reconciliation 
by publicly urging that the border between the two countries 
should be reopen^. Morocco’s Minister of Territorial Adminis- 
tration subsequently met the leaders of Algeria’s principal polit- 
ical parties in Tu]^, and in August a meeting took place 
in 0^ between Prime Minister Youssoufi and his Algerian 
counterpart. Algeria’s strong support for Polisario, however, 
continued to obstruct any si^ificant improvement in relations. 
The election of Abdelaziz Bouteflika as President of Algeria in 
April 1999 raised hopes of a rapprochement King Hassan sent 
a message of congratulations to the new Algerian President 
and Prime Minister Youssoufi reiterated his appeal that the 
countries’ mutual border should be reopened. President Boute- 
flika attended the funeral of King Hassan (see below) at the 
end of July and met briefiy with Moroccco’s new ruler. King 
Muhammad. The improvement in relations with Algeria, how- 
ever, proved short-lived. In mid-August Algeria again accused 
Morocco of providing a haven for its Islamist opponents after a 
brutal massacre of civilians by Algerian fundamentalist rebels 
near the Moroccan border. The long-awaited reopening of the 
land border between the two countries failed to t^e pfece and 
the press embarked on a new round of mutual accusations. 
The continumg Western Sahara dispute (see above) aggravated 
tensions between the two countries. Neverthdess, early in 2000 
the Algerian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Youcef Yousfi, declared 
that the Western Sahara issue should not stand in the way of 
improved relations with Morocco. In Februaiy King Muhammad 
despatched a special envoy to visit President Boutefiika, who 
expressed his desire to improve relations with Morocco; however, 
the land frontier remained closed in mid-2000, and tensions 
continued over the future of the Western Sahara. In an interview 
with Time magazine prior to his official visit to Washii^n, 
DC, in late June, idng Muhammad described the Western 
Sahara dispute as ^Algeria’s creation’. In mid-July after it was 
revealed that Qatar had purchased a consignment of British 
arms for the Algerian armed forces worth US $7.5m., Rabat 
claimed ^t the w^pons mi^t be used to strengthen Polisario. 
The a ff a ir was believed to have been one of the factors whidh 
led Morocco to withdraw its ambassador fi:t)m Qatar. 

In the Arab world as a whole Morocco benefited both firom 
the personal prestige of its monarch as an experienced sta- 
tesman and from its support for the liberation of Kuwait. In 
January 1992 Arab Miiidsters of Foreign Affairs met in Mar- 
rakesh to agree a common strategy for the Moscow session of 
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the Middle East peace talks. In October, just before the seventh 
round of the talks (held in Washington, DC), King Hassan made 
his most extensive tour of the Islai^c worM in 30 years, visiting 
Jordan (for the first time), Syria, Saudi Arabia, the Gulf states 
and Egypt. In December 19^ Morocco hosted a summit of the 
OIC at the request of Saudi Arabia, but King Hassan failed to 
engender any reconciliation between Iraq and Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait, despite lengthy negotiations. King Hassan made an 
offic^ visit to Egypt in May 1998 in order to strengthen bilateral 
relations. The Kii^ and ^sident Mubarak signed a number 
of economic agreements and, in a joint statement, expressed 
support for the Palestinian people and urged the USA to con- 
tinue its efforts to revive the Middle East peace process. In 
July Morocco again hosted a meeting of the QIC’s Jerusalem 
commdttee, convened in Casablanca to discuss the stalled Middle 
East peace process. 

In September 1993, following the mutual recognition and 
signature of a peace accord between Israel and the PLO, the 
Israeli Prime Minia ter, Itzhak Rabin, and the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Shimon Peres, visited l^bat for taUus with King 
Hassan. ^art from Egypt, Morocco was the only Arab state to 
receive the two Israeli leaders. In October a group of Moroccan 
industrialists, including King Hassan’s economic consultant, 
visited Israel to attend a business conference, the first official 
Moroccan delegation to visit the Jewish state. Commercial links 
developed rapidly, and tourism was expected to expand. The 
Moroccan-Jewish community constitutes more than 10% of the 
Israeli population, and large numbers visit their country of 
origin every year. After talks with King Hassan in June 1994, 
Shimon Peres announced that the two countries had agreed to 
establish telecommunications links and, at a later date, to 
establish "representations of some kind’. In September, as the 
peace process gained momentum, Morocco and Israel agreed to 
open "Uaison offices’ in Rabat and Tel-Aviv. King Hassan had 
maintained discreet contacts with Israeli leaders since the 
1970s. The latest move towards Israel was criticized by the 
opposition parties, which urged caution until a comprehensive 
Middle East peace settlement had been achieved. Morocco also 
became the first Arab state to announce that it would open a 
"liaison bureau’ in the Gaza autonomous area. In October 1994, 
during an historic appearance on Israeli television. King Hassan 
declared that the peace process would lead to the establishment 
of fill! diplomatic relations between Morocco and Israel, but 
cardully avoided stating when this would take place. He re- 
peated Morocco’s position on the restoration of Arab lands and 
li^ts, while insisting that the unconditional recognition of 
Israeli sovereignty within internationally agreed borders was 
essential. In early 1995 Morocco opened a bureau in Tel-Aviv, 
making it the third Arab country after Egypt and Jordan to 
have a representative office in Israel. However, King Hassan 
continued to stress that full normalization of relations between 
the two countries would only be achieved after the conclusion 
of a comprehensive Middle East peace settlement In May King 
Hassan hosted talks between Peres and Yasser Arafat La Feb- 
ruary 1996 an Israel-Moroccan chamber of commerce was 
opened in Tel-Aviv. King Hassan did not attend the emergency 
.A^ab League summit in Cairo in June, convened by President 
Mubarak of Egypt after the new Israeli Prime Miu^ter, Biny- 
amin Netanyahu, and his right-wmg Gk)vernment reject the 
"land for peace’ policies of the previous administration. It was 
reported that the King had taken umbrage when he was not 
consulted about the planning of the conference. In February 
1997, as the Middle East peace process seemed dose to collapse. 
King Hassan indicated that visits to Morocco by either Pi^e 
Minister Netanyahu or Israel’s Deputy F^e Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, David I^vy, would not be approp- 
riate. In March Ihe Kii^ organized a meeting in Rabat of the 
QIC’s Jerusalem committee, of which he was the Chairman. 
The committee demanded that the Israeli Government stop 
construction of the controversial Jewish settlement at Har Homa 
on the outskirts of Arab East Jerusalem, and appealed to Arab 
states that had begun to establidi relations with Israel to 
reconsider these links. A threat by Morocco in April to dose 
the Moroccan-based Bureau for Economic Development in the 
Middle East, established to promote economic relations between 
the Arab states and Israel, was withdrawn in Sitey afto US 
intervention. Morocco did not dose its liaison office in Td-Aviv 
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despite King Hassan’s continued refusal to have any contact 
with the Netanyahu administration. Although two Euro-Medit- 
erranean summits were scheduled to be held in Marrakesh 
to discuss co-operation between the EU and Mediterranean 
countries, including Israel, the meeting planned for October 
was cancelled by the Moroccan Government; nevertheless, &e 
second went ahead as scheduled in November. Along with 
most Arab League members, Morocco boycotted the foui^ 
sponsored Middle East and North Africa E<x)nomic Conference 
held in Qatar in November, arguing that while the Middle East 
peace process remained deadlocked there was little to be gained 
from discussing economic co-operation with Israd. Notwith- 
standing, commercial and business links between Morocco and 
Israel remained strong. Bilateral relations remained virtually 
frozen throu^out 1998. In May the Moroccan legislature 
strongly condemned Israel, and Israel’s Minister of Culture, 
Itzhak Levi, was refused permission to travel through Morocco 
when he visited the Spanish enclave of MehUa. In Octol^r 
Morocco refused to allow the Israeli Prime hCnister to make a 
stopover in Rabat after attending peace negotiations in the 
Ul^ In contrast. King Hassan ezt^ded a warm welcome to 
Palestinian President, Yasser Arafat, who made a short visit to 
the Moroccan capital on his return from Ihe USA. At Ihe end of 
July, the new Israeli Prime Minister, Ehud Barak, attended the 
funeral of King Hassan in Rabat, where he also held informal 
talks with a number of Arab leaders including Yasser Arafat. 
In September 2000 the acting Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Shlomo Ben-Ami; met with King Muhammad and his Moroccan 
counterpart in A^dir to discuss the Middle East peace process. 
Follov^ the escalation of hostilities between Isra^ and 
Palestinians in September-October, Morocco announced it had 
closed down Israel’s liaison office in Rabat and its own represen- 
tative office in Tel-Aviv. 

THE 1993 GENERAL ELECTION 

In October 1991 various opposition parties allied to form the 
Mouvement national populadre (MNP), an opposition grouping 
under a veteran Berber politician, Mahjoubi ^erdane; in Nov- 
ember Istiqlal and the USFP formed a united front, demanding 
a separation of powers, a reduction in the minimum voting age 
to 18 years, new electoral lists and constituency bound^es, 
and improvements in civil rights. The USFP was, however, 
weakened by the death of its veteran leader, Abd ar-Rabim 
Bouabid. His successor, Abd ar-Rabman Youssouf, did not have 
the same close links with the monarchy. In April 1992 a 16th 
political party, the Parti de I’avant-garde ddmocratique sodal- 
iste (PADS, a breakaway from the USFP), was legalized. In 
March a trade union officid and USFP politburo meznber, Nubir 
Amaoui, was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for his public 
criticism of the Government In late 1992 trade union activists 
demonstrating to demand Amaoui’s release were forcibly dis- 
persed. Meanwhile, a prominent member of the ADHM, Ahmad 
Belaichi, was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment for making 
derogatory remarks about the armed forces. In February 1993 
the ADHM alleged that as many as 750 political prisoners were 
bei^ detained in Morocco. However, in July, following the 
legii&tive elections, Amaoui was released, along with the leader 
of another, pro-lstiqlal, union, Driss Laghnimi. 

In April 1992, in an address to a conference of local govern- 
ment bodies, the King declared that parliamentary elections 
would be preceded by t^ose for regional and local councils. There 
was disagreement on the text of the electoral law, and the 
opposition parties (Istiqlal, the USFP, the PADS and the PPS) 
reffised to enter discussions, complaining that their previous 
recommendations had always be^ ignored. Hassan, fearing 
that these parties would boycott the poll (rendering it meaning- 
less), asked them to negotiate with his dose associate, Reda 
Guedua. It was agreed t]^t a new Constitution should be 
submitted to a referendum. Declaring that his status as a 
religious, as well as a national, leader empowered him to arbi- 
trate, King Hassan announced the establislunent of two commit- 
tees: one to draft the law and the other to monitor the electoral 
process. In May he chaired a conference of three ministers and 
the leaders of frve pro-government and four opposition parties, 
allowing them 10 days to agree on an electoral law. A law 
comprising 99 articles was approved, and Hassan reiterated his 
promise of iransparenpy’. A commission, chaired by a judge and 


consisting of members of local authorities and party repres- 
entatives, was established, with direct access to the King or 
to Guedira. 

In June 1992 the Chamber of Representativiss adopted a new 
electoral law, in spite of a boycott by all opposition parties. The 
law reduced the Tninimmn voting age to 20 years and ^e 
TmiTiirmiTn candidate age to 23 from 25. It also made provision 
for equal funding and media exposure for all parties, and was 
approved by 162 votes in favour, with two abstentions. The 
opposition parties had earlier formed the Bloc d4mocratique (or 
Koutla Dimocratya), whose expressed aims were: a ininimum 
voting age of 18 years; a miniTmim age of 21 for candidates; a 
two-tier voting system; and an independent chairman of a new 
body to supervise elections. 

In JvHy 1992 King Hassan announced preparations for elec- 
tions to the Chamber of Representatives, and by the end of the 
month registiation had taken place, increasing the electorate 
from 7m. to 11.7m. voters. In mid-Augimt an interim Goy^- 
ment was appointed to ensure the fairness of the political 
process. The new Prime Minister, Karim Lamrani, had held 
the office on two previous occasions. Lamrani’s Government 
contained just one member with party political affiliations, 
althou^ the xmgor portfolios were unchanged. 

In an address to the nation in August 1992 King Hassan stated 
that the revised Constitution would give more responsibilities to 
the legislature, but emphasized that this did not mean a reduc- 
tion in the sovereign’s prerogatives. Under the proposed 
changes, ministers would he chosen by the Prime Minister but 
appoint^ by the King. A new Constitutional Council of eight 
members, one-half of them appointed by the King, would be 
created to arbitrate at the request of on^uarter of the parlia- 
mentary deputies. The revised Constitution also reaffirmed the 
King’s commitment to human rights. 

4 September 1992 the revised Constitution was endorsed 
by the Moroccan electorate. According to official results, 99.96% 
voted in favour (increasing to 100% in main cities, and three of 
the four ‘Saharan provinces’) and 97.25% of the 11.7m. regis- 
tered voters participated. The opposition claimed that the res- 
ults destroyed all credibility in the democratic process. The 
revised Constitution required the government to reflect the 
composition of the Chamber of Representatives and to submit 
its programne to a vote. New legislation would be promulgated 
automatically one month after approval by the Chamber. 

Despite protests over the result of the referendum, the Bloc 
d^mocratique contested the communal elections that took place 
in October 1992. The RNI became the largest party in local 
government, winning 18.1% of the votes cast and 21.7% of the 
22,282 seats contested. The independent list. Sans appartenance 
politique, which, despite its name, was loyal to the Government, 
obtained 13.8% of the votes, and the UC 13.4%. Istiqlal emerged 
as the largest opposition party (with 12.5% of the votes cast), 
followed by the USFP, wMch confirmed its strength in Casa- 
blanca and Rabat. The opposition parties, however, failed to 
improve on their performance in the previous communal elec- 
tions, despite contesting many more seats, and complained 
of widespread malpractice by local authorities in favour of 
loyalist’ parties. 

In December 1992 it was announced that the long-awaited 
national legislative election, the first since 1984, would not be 
held until 30 April 1993, to allow time for the compiling of 
new electoral registers. The opposition denmnded that the Usts 
should be radically revised, and the boundaries of constituencies 
redrawn. The authorities stated that the registers would include 
newly-eligible voters but rejected proposals for any other 
changes. In February 1993 the four leadi^ opposition psu^ies 
that formed the Bloc d4mocratique— Istiqlal, the USFP and 
two smaller parties, the PPS and the Or^misation de Taction 
ddmocratique et populaire (OADP)— with^w from tibe multi- 
party national commission responsible for overseeing the elec- 
tion, and threatened to boycott the poll unless the Government 
agreed to changes in the electoral law and register, and res- 
ponded to their demands for the release of all political prisoners. 
In late March King Hassan announced that the election woulci 
be postponed unth 25 June, to allow more time to up^te 
electoral lists and to redefine electoral boundaries. The opposi- 
tion parties welcomed the King’s decision and now agre^ to 
participate in the election. Following boundary revisions (com-* 
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pleted in late April), the Government announced that the 
number of seats in the Chamber of Representatives had been 
increased from 306 to 333. Of the total, 222 would be elected by 
universal adult suffra^, and the remainder by local councils 
and professional organi^tions. 

At the general dection, on 25 June 1993, the two main 
opposition parties, Istiqlal and the USFF, substantially incre- 
ase the number of their seats in the Chamber (from 57 in 1984 
to 91) to become the leading parties at the end of the first stage 
of the electoral process. The parties of the Bloc ddmocratique 
won a total of 99 seats. Althou^ the five loyalist parties won 
more seats overall, the UC and the RNl secured fewer seats 
than in 1984. The UC had been the largest single party at the 
1984 election, with 55 seats, but won only 27 seats in 1993. The 
MF emerged with 33 seats, two more than in 1984. According 
to official figures, 62.8% of the electorate voted, but observers 
suggested t^t tl^ level of participation may have been even 
lower. Despite reports of abuses by local officials, polling was 
judged to have be^ fsdrer than in previous elections. Neverthe- 
less, the opposition parties demanded that the election of four 
cabinet ministers be annulled. In the second stage of the election, 
held on 17 September 1993, the loyalist parties made significant 
gains, winning 79 of the 111 seats contested. The UC alone won 
27 seats, making it the second largest party in the new Chamber 
(after the USFP). The USFP and Istiqlal gained only 17 seats, 
and accused the authorities of ^falsifying ffie popular will.* Abd 
ar-Rahman el-Youssoufi, the USFP leader, resigned in protest 
at the attitude of the administration during the election. At the 
end of the second stage the five loyalist parties had 195 seats 
in the new Chamber, while the Bloc ddmocratique had 120 
seats, with independents holding the remaining 18 seats. 

Afto the election it was reported that Hassan had 
agreed that the USFP and Istiqlal, as the main components of 
the Bloc ddmocratique, could form a government on condition 
that he appointed three principal ministers. The two parties 
rejected the offer and announced that they would not participate 
in tihe new Government. On 9 November 1993 the Kingther^ore 
asked Karim Tjamrani, who had led the interim Government 
appointed in August 1992 to oversee the election, to form a new 
Government Tl^ was the foxurth occasion on which the 74- 
year-old Lamrani, one of the most trusted members of the 
King’s inner circle, had been named Prime Minister. Lamrani 
announced a Government largely composed of technocrats and 
independents. None of the ministers from the previous admin- 
istration who had stood for election in June were included. Ten 
new ministers and five new junior ministers were appointed. 
Muhammad Sag^ou replaced Muhammad Berrada as Minister 
of Finance, a post that Berrada had held for eight years, and 
Serge Berdugo, appointed Minister of Tourism, became the first 
Jewish minist^ since 1957. Omar Azziman, a co-founder of the 
OMDH, was appointed to the new post of Minister-delegate 
responsible for Human Rights. The appointment was welcomed 
by Amnesty International, a persistent critic of Morocco’s record 
in observing human rights. Amnesty appealed to the Govern- 
ment to release all prisoners of conscience, and presented a 
list of 80 Moroccans and 485 Sahrawis, whom it claimed had 
'disappeared.’ In late November 1993 the Chamber of Represents 
atives adopted the Government’s new programme, promising 
economic i^orms and greater social justice. 

In February 1994 there were clashes between radical Islamist 
and leftist students at Fez University, and courses were sus- 
pended indefinitely after the security forces intervened. At the 
end of the 'month the Government banned a 24-hour general 
strike (planned for 25 February), organized by the CDT to 
protest against declines in the stands^ of livii^. On 24 Feb- 
ruary, ait^ 11 of its activists had been arrested in Casablanca, 
the CDT announced its decision to postpone the strike. The 
banning order was condemned by most opposition parties and 
by the three national trade unions. A num^r of parliamentary 
by-elections were held in April, following a judi<^ decision to 
reorganize poDing after complaints of irregulaiities during the 
1993 l^pslative election. Of ffie 14 seats contested by 88 candid- 
ates in the by-elections, the USFP won two, and Istiqlal three. 
The RNI, which had won five of the seats in June 1993, retained 
only two. Nevertheless, the opposition parties again complained 
of irregularities during the voting. 
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FILALl BECOMES PRIME MINISTER AND EFFORTS 

TO DRAW THE OPPOSITION INTO GOVERNMENT 
FAIL 

On 25 May 1994 Lamrani was replaced as Prime Minister by 
Abd al-La^Filali, formerly the Minister of Foreign AfiTairs and 
Co-operation and another member of the Bing’s inner circle. 
Filali, a former diplomat, had first held government office in 
1968. The new Prbne Minister was expend to promote eco- 
nomic liberalization more vigorously and, within a few days of 
his appointment, announced that he had begun consultations 
with aU the political parties with members in the Chamber of 
Representatives about the political, economic and social situa- 
tion of the country. After a week of consultation, however, Filali 
made no changes to the list of ministers presented to the 
King in early June. The Prime Minister retained control of the 
Ministry of Foreign Afiairs and Co-operation. However, Ali 
Yata, the Secretary-General of the PPS, stated that Filali had 
proposed the formation of a Government of national consensus 
wit^ three or four months. In July 1994 King Hassan again 
appealed to the opposition to join a 'government of change and 
renewal’. After less than a year in office, the Minister of Finance, 
Muhammad Sag^ou, was dismissed in July, for a budget policy 
deemed to be too lenient, and replaced by Mourad Cherif, 
hitherto Minister of Foreign Trade. In October Hassan conti- 
nued his efforts to draw Ihe parliamentai^ opposition parties 
into a coalition government by announcing 1^ intention to 
select a Prime Mij^ter from the ranks of the opposition. He held 
separate discussions with Muhammad Boucetta, the Secretary- 
Gtmeral of Istiqlal, and with Abd al-Wahed Radi of the USFP. 
The two main opposition parties agreed to the King’s proposal 
in principle and looked to the RNI and to one of the two Berber 
groups as potential partners in an alternative government. 
However, talks between the palace and the opposition parties 
collapsed over the appointment of the Minister of State for the 
Interior and Information in the new Government. The King 
insisted on retaining the long-serving Dries Basri in this sensi- 
tive post, but the opposition demanded that they be allowed to 
make their own appointment to the ministry. The King had 
also insisted that the opposition should supi^rt the economic 
liberalization measures agreed with the IMF, implementing the 
privatization programme and reducing the budget deficit. In 
December the opposition parties rejected the Gfovemmenf s 1995 
budget, claiming that it would adversely affect living standards 
and increase unemployment They also criticized tiie Govern- 
ment for placing too great a dependence on the private sector 
in economic development However, support from the loyalist 
parties ensured that the budget was accepted by the Chamber 
of Representatives. 

In late Januaiy 1995 King Hassan reappointed Filali as Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs and Co-operation, and 
once again chose a Government drawn from loyalist parties. In 
February he approved a new Cabinet drawn ^m three of the 
main centre-rij^t parties, the UC, the MP and the PND. The 
other two main centre-ri^t parties, the RNI and the MNP 
declined an offer to join the administration but confirmed that 
they would continue to support the Government in the Chamber 
of j^presentatives. Of the 35 cabinet posts, 20 portfolios were 
allocated to political parties, the rest to palace-appointed tech- 
nocrats. Yet, despite an attempt to give the political process 
greater legitimacy by drawing more than one-half of the minis- 
ters from elected political pa^es, the King retained control of 
appointments to important cabinet posts, l^s Basri remained 
at the Ministry of the Interior and althou^ he ceded the 
information portfolio— a new Ministry of Communications was 
created headed by Driss Alaoui M’Daghri— the King could be 
assured that internal security would remain tightly controlled. 
Abd ar-Rahman Saaidi was retained as head of the Ministry of 
Privatization, and the politically sensitive posts of housing and 
education also went to non-parly palace appointees. Nine of the 
portfolios given to political parties went to the UC induding 
tourism, human ri^ts and the important post of finance and 
foreign investments. The MP received eight posts of which the 
most important were the portfolios of agriculture and foreign 
trade, and the PND three posts. 

In June 1994 Prime Mmister Filali announced that the 
national television service would begin broadcasting news bulle- 
tins in Tamazight, the Berber lan^iage. Since August a short 
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news programme has been broadcast on Moroccan television 
with a different presenter for each of the three Tnain Be]d>er 
dialects, Tariht (spoken in the lUf), Tamazight (centre-east) and 
Tachlahit (south). A few days before the broadcasts began King 
Hassan declared that Berb^ ^dialects’ were an integral part of 
Morocco’s authenticity and history and would soon taught in 
state schools, at least at elementary level. He stressed, however, 
that Arabic remained the official language as detailed in the 
Moroccan Constitution. Nevertheless, these developments ap- 
peared to mark a major change in policy towards tiie B^ber- 
speaking minority which constitutes more than one-tlurd of the 
counties population. Berber cultural associations have flouri- 
shed in recent years, attracting many young activists. Six of 
these associations had signed the Agadir charter in August 
1991 deploring the marginalization of the Berber language and 
culture, appealing for &e teaching of Tamazight in Moroccan 
schools and for Tamazight to be given national status in the 
Constitution alongside Arabic. By 1994 some 11 associations 
had signed the charter. In May 1994, after a ^aceful Berberist 
demonstration by the Tilelli (liberty) association at er-Rachidia 
demanding official recognition of Tamazi^t, and for the Berber 
language to be taught in schools, seven supporters were arrested 
and charged with threatening state security. The authorities 
claimed to have discovered documents implicating the President 
of Tilelli in links with Toreign organizations’. Three of those 
arrested were given prison sentences, but they were released in 
July when King Hassan granted an amnesty to 424 prisoners 
following appeals by international and local human rights 
groups. Despite the King’s declaration no action was taken in 
practice on teaching the Berber language in schools. 

The regime remained nervous of any challenge to its authority 
and determined to act against organized labour, students and 
other dissenting groups. In June 1994 several unemployed grad- 
uates were given two-year prison sentences afber holding an 
unauthorized demonstration to protest against corruption in 
local government. The penal code was also revised so that trade 
unionists involved in strike action over pay would be subject to 
prison sentences or flnes. In August, after gunmen shot and 
killed two Spanish tourists in Mmakesh, a massive security 
operation was launched amid fears that the vitally important 
tourist industry was being targeted as part of a wider attempt 
to destabilize ^e country. Within days, two Frendi nations^ 
of North Afirican origin. Algerian-born Stephane Ait-Idir and 
Moroccan-bom Redouane Hammadi, were arrested and charged 
with the murders, and in the following months several hundjred 
suspects, most of them Algerian-French or Moroccan-French, 
were arrested and accused of terrorist activities. In France 
French police arrested alleged associates of the two men charged 
and daimed that they belonged to Islamist terrorist cells. Seven 
main suspects were brou^t to trial in early 1995 for the 
Marrakesh murders. The Moroccan authorities alleged that 
they formed three terrorist groups: the Marrakesh group led by 
Ait-Idir and Hammadi, the Casablanca group led by Hamel 
Marzouk, and the Fez group which included a French-Algerian 
and three Moroccan nation^s. Ait-Idir, Hammadi and Marzouk 
were condemned to death, the first death sentences given for 
political or security offences since the early 1970s, and three of 
the other main defendants were sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Twelve other suspects received prison sentences ranging from 
six months to 10 years. At their trial the three main defendants 
admitted to belonging to an Islamist terrorist group and being 
converted ^ jihad by a Moroccan known as Abdelilah Ziad. In 
August Ziad was extradited from Germany to stand trial in 
Fr^ce on charges of involvement in terrorist acts in both 
Morocco and France. Tarek Falah, also accused of taking part 
in the Marrakesh murders, had been extradited from Genxiany 
to France in July. The incident at Marrakesh had a damaging 
effect on Morocco’s relations with Algeria afber Morocco accused 
the Algeria security forces of financing terrorist groups in 
Morocco with the aim of destabilizing the country (see above). 
At his trial in Paris in December 1996 Ziad daimed that his 
terrorist group (the outlawed Mouvement de la jeunesse isla- 
mique marocaine), based in Paris, was responsible for organ- 
izizig the Marrakesh operation and had also smugged arms to 
the Armde islamique du salut in Algeria, the armed wing of the 
banned Front islaMque du salut. 


In mid-1996 the Minister of Higher Education, Dries Khalil, 
admitted puhlidy for the first time that Islamist militants were 
gaining strength among university students. The authorities 
announced their intention to continue to target the ringleaders, 
while they would encourage other student organizations in order 
to counter the Islamist threat. In October 12 Moroccans and 
five Algerians were arrested near the Algerian border and 
charged with gmiig gling arms to the Algerian GIA In January 
1996 they received prison sentences of up to 14 years. In 
December 1996 Abd as-Salam Yassin, the leader of the banned 
Islamist movement A1 Adi wa-*! Ihsan, was released after 
spending six years under house arrest A week later, after 
addressing worshippers at a mosque and denouncing certain 
aspects of government policy, he was placed once again under 
house arrest; the authorities insisted that he was under ^lice 
protection’. Some observers argued that this episode illustrated 
Ihe Government’s ambivalent attitude towards the Islamist 
opposition: a measiure of tolerance was displayed towards the 
more moderate Islamist opposition (although they were refused 
permission to form a political party), while armed Islamist 
groups were severely repressed. Althou^ small extremist Isla- 
mist groups certainly exist and are supported in particular by 
young mffitants, since the 1980s the main currents of the 
Islamist movement have evolved towards an Tslamism of com- 
promise’ with the Government. Islamist groups such as A1 Adi 
wa-1 Disan and A1 Islah wa AtUijdid (inform and Renewal) 
insist that they wish to be integrated into the political system, 
rejecting violence and favouring the peaceful re-Islamization of 
sodety. They conduct a range of sodo-cultural activities, 
including ch^table work in the most disadvantaged areas of 
the rn^or dties, and seek to gain influence in trade unions and 
in izugor political parties, such as the USFP and IstiqlaL Poor 
employment prospects (espedally among young people), low 
pay, r^undandes owing to the privatization of state companies, 
declining living stands]^ and a severe drought not only prov- 
ided fez^e ground for the Islamist movement but also led 
to widespread strike action by many, induding teachers and 
workers in the phosphate industry and on the railways. 
Although the Government attempted to promote dialogue 
between employers and workers, several trade unionists were 
imprisoned, and, amid allegations of police brutality, both 
unions and human rights groups condemned the Government’s 
repressive policy in labour disputes. In mid-1995 the police 
presence in major cities was heightened to combat increasing 
levels of robbery and violence, exposition parties accused the 
police of exceeding their authority by making arbitrary arrests 
and intimidating suspects, and in September both the police 
and the judiciary were strongly criticized when 26 unemployed 
graduates staging a peaceful demonstration at El Jadida were 
arrested and sentenced to six months in prison. At the end of 
the year the King warned that the dvil service and national 
and local administration would have to be reformed to enable 
the country to confront the diallenges of the next century. 
Conscious that retrenchment and redundandes would ^ 
strongly opposed, he appealed for dialogue witib political parties 
and trade unions to discuss potential reforms. In December 
1996 senior officials reiterated the King’s message, insisting 
that the country could not become a modem market economy 
unless its bureaucracy was reformed. 

In June 1995 charges agai^t Muhammad Basri, former 
leader of the USFP, who had lived in exile for some 28 years 
after being sentenced to death (in absentia) for plotting against 
the State, were dropped, allowing him to return to Morocco. 
Abd ar-Rahman el-Youssoufi, who had resigned as Secretary- 
General of the USFP in 1993, agreed to resume the post in July. 
In the same month the PPS held its first congress for four years, 
at which Ali Yata was re-elected as Secretary-General. 

In August 1995 King Hassan azmounced plans to hold a 
referendum to decide whether to create a second parliamentary 
chamber. The referendum, held on 13 Septemb^ 1996, con- 
firmed overwhelming support for the new parliamentary system, 
under which all membm of the Chamber of Representatives 
would be directly elected and their term of office reduced from 
six to five years. A new upper house, the Chamber of Advisers, 
was to be established and its members dbosen by electoral 
colleges, representing mainly local coundls, with the remainder 
selected from professional associations and trade unions. The 
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Chamber of Advisers would be competent to initiate l^^lation, 
issue ‘warning’ motions to the government and, by a two-thirds’ 
msgority vote, force its resignation. Moroccan officials denied 
that ffie role of the new upper house was to neutralize the 
Chamber of Representatives. The USFP and Istiqlal, together 
wiffi the gave a guarded welcome to the reforms, but the 
OADP, their partner in the Bloc d^mocratique, condemned 
them. The USFP had either boycotted or urged its supporters 
to vote against the four previous revisions of the Constitution. 
After the referendum the OADP split when a group of officials 
left to form the Parti sodaliste d4mocratique (PSD). The Mini- 
stry of Information reported that 10.17m. people had voted in 
favour of the King’s proposal, representing 99.56% of the votes 
cast Some 82.95% of the electorate participated in the refer- 
endum. In early December the Government announced that it 
was beginning to reform electoral procedures in preparation for 
the forfficomii^ elections; a commission, on which all officially 
recognized political parties were allowed representation, com- 
menced examining electoral lists to identify irregularities. 
Within days the commission had identified more than 400,000 
voters whose names appeared twice on the electoral lists. In 
mid-December a draft law was approved, providing for the 
establishment of elected councils in 16 new regions, including 
the disputed Western Sahara. Eadi regional council would be 
elected for a six-year period and would have responsibility for 
tax collection and the construction of schools and hospitals. 

In February 1997 11 political parties, including five from the 
opposition, signed a political pact with the Minister of State for 
t^ Interior, Dries Basri, with the aim of Wengthening the 
democratic regime based on the monarchy’. All the signatories 
agreed to abide by the law. The authorities conceded that they 
would treat aU pohtical parties equally and ban illegal practices. 
For their part the i^tical parties promised to mobilize their 
supporters in ‘a positive spirit’ and not to contest, in advance, 
the integrity of future voting. After lengthy negotiations the 
authorities and the opposition parties agreed that new electoral 
lists would be prepaid and a national commission established 
to oversee the ehKrtions. The scale of irregularities in previous 
elections was revealed when the Moroccan press published 
figures indicating that 4.5m. voter registrations out of an electo- 
rate of 12m. were unreliable. The authorities appeared to have 
entered into the pact because they calculated that the successful 
integration of Morocco into the world economy required political 
reforms, if only to satisfy international organizations such as 
the World Bank and the IMF. While the official media welcomed 
the pact with enthusiasm, some leading members of the opposi- 
tion expressed caution. There were also doubts as to whether 
the task of reviewing and correcting all the electoral lists could 
be completed in time for the general election. The Bloc ddmocra- 
tique announced that it would present joint candidates in some 
25,000 municipal districts. The Toyalisf parties (including the 
UC, the MP and the PND), which held a msgority of seats in 
the current Chamber of Representatives, also formed a common 
fix>nt, the Entente nationale (or ViTifaq), and adopted the same 
strategy. However, the small parties of the radical left felt 
excluded firom the political process as did the Islamists. Several 
radical Islamist groups demanded the right to form political 
parties and to contest the forthcoming elections. However, 
althou^ A1 Islah wa Attegdid gamed l^al status in January 
1997 efter its merger with the MPCD, the authorities rejected 
A1 Adlwa-T Ihsan’s claim for recognition as a political party. 

The Moroccan authorities strongly condemned the publication 
of a report by the Observatoire g^politique des drogues (based 
in France) presented to the EU in October 1995 on tlm Moroccan 
drugs trade, which implicated members of the royal family, 
former cabinet ministers, members of parliament and loc^ 
government officials. Nevertheless, as part of the Government’s 
campaign against drugs-trafficking, action was taken against 
several officials allegedly involved in the trade; however, some 
observers argued that this was merely an attempt to divert 
attention away from others dose to the King. In April 1996 
some 30 drugs-traffickers were sentenced to up to 10 years’ 
imprisonment by a court in 1^4 after tiie countiys biggest 
drugs trial. Other drugs trials were held in Casablanca, 
Tdtouan, Tangier and Al-Hoceima. In the following months the 
Government intensified its campaign against drugs-trafficking 
and a record number of arrests were made. In January 1996 
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the Ministry of the Interior launched its largest campaign 
against aTmig giin g , which targeted corrupt customs officials and 
resulted in the prosecution of the head of the customs and excise 
department and his predecessor. The campaign against the 
sTpi igriiTig trade, believed to be extensive in Tangier and around 
the^anish enclaves of Ceuta and Melilla, provoked strong 
criticism from opposition parties and human rights organiza- 
tions for being arbitrary and unduly harsL It ^o led to the 
resignation of the Mini^r-delegate to the Prime Minister, in 
charge of Human Rights* who described the Government’s tac- 
tics against smugglers as ‘collective lynching’. In June, in an 
attempt to placate the business community, the Government 
promised the employers’ association that future campaigns 
against smu^ling would be less disruptive to business. Also in 
June there was renewed criticism of Morocco’s human rights 
record in the French media after three members of Gen. Ouffiir’s 
family escaped to France (see above). The family was released 
firom detention in 1991, but had been placed under surveillance 
and forbidden to travel abroad. Following the much publicized 
escape, passports were issued to the remaining family members, 
includii^ Oufrir’s widow. 

In early 1996 there was renewed labour unrest leading to 
strikes and demonstrations by public-sector employees dem- 
anding better working conditions. The unrest cuhoinated in a 
general strike in June during which there were serious clashes 
between demonstrators and the security forces. The strike was 
organized by the Union G4ndrale des Travailleurs Marocains 
(UGTM) and the CDT, which urged the Government to increase 
the Tninimiim wage and to establish a national fund for the 
unemployed. Fearing more violence, the Government made con- 
cessions, and in July concluded a new accord on labour relations 
with employers’ associations and trade unions. The accord was 
siloed by representatives of the UGTM, the CDT, the Confoddra- 
tion G^forsde des Entreprises du Mai^ and Driss Basri. The 
UMT indicated that it accepted most of the points in the accord, 
but rising unemployment continued to provoke demonstrations 
against ffie Government, especially by unemployed graduates. 
In January 1997 three unemployed graduates were arrested 
and sentence to six months’ imprisonment after participating 
in a small, peaceful protest in Marrakesh. After fiii^er demon- 
strations by unemployed graduates in May, Prime Minister 
Filali met their representatives in June and promised to address 
their grievances. Nevertheless, further protests were staged in 
August Although the July 1996 accord on labour relations was 
confirmed in July 1997, some state-sector workers expressed 
dissatisfaction at the new pay levels, and in September public- 
sector health workers went on strike for the fifth time since the 
beginning of the year to demand an increase in their salaries. 
In January 1998 the police forcibly dispersed a march by miners 
who were protesting about the proposed dosure of a coal mine 
at Jerada; trade unionists accused security forces of attacking 
their headquarters in Jerada. 

In March 1996 clashes occurred at Casablanca University 
between Islamist undergraduates and students affiliated to the 
USFP; the latter accused the Islamists of trying to ‘assassinate 
democracy in Morocco’. There was speculation that the rift 
between the two student groups may have been instigated by 
the authorities in an attempt to weaken the Islamists’ position 
on the campus. In January 1997 Islamist students protesting 
against poor facilities on campus clashed with security forces 
at Casablanca University and the violence quickly spread to 
other universities. Many students were iiyured in the rioting 
and numerous arrests were made. Some 50 undergraduates, 
most of them members of A1 Adi wa-T Ihsan, were later sen- 
tenced to between three months and two years in prison for 
their part in the disturbances. (In March the Court of Appeal 
substantially reduced the sentences of 25 of the students.) 
However, a strike in late January orgsmized by the Union 
Nationale des Etudiants du Maroc, whi^ is controlled A1 
Adi wa-T Ihsan, to protest against Government repression, 
did not precipitate further dashes with the security forces. In 
February the authorities tried to prevent Islamist students at 
Casablanca University from holding Friday prayers on the 
campus; the incident did not escalate, thanks to the intervention 
of the Minister of Higher Education. The Government blamed 
the campus unrest on poor staff-student rations, and in late 
January King Hassan dismissed ei^t university rectors and 
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replaced them with his own appointees. In November there 
were further clashes between Islmist students and the security 
forces after the students tried to organize a strike at Casablanca 
and Mohammadia universities. In January 1998 supporters of 
A1 Adi wa-1 Ihsan appealed to the Government to release the 
movement’s leader, Abd as-Salam Yassin, who remained under 
house arrest. 

THE 1997 LOCAL AND LEGISLATIVE ELECTIONS 

The pohtical pact si^ed in Februaiy 1997 (see above) was first 
tested in local elections held in June. A national commission, 
(haired by the President of the Supreme Court and including 
members of political parties as well as government representa- 
tives, was established to monitor the election process. Despite 
some complaints of irregularities, the elections for 24,253 seats 
on municipal councils and communes were judged to have been 
relatively fair with the turn-out officially estimated at 75.0%. 
Althoui^ the opposition Bloc d4mocratique achieved a much 
better result than in the 1992 elections, wiiming 31.7% of the 
seats, overall control of local councils was retained by the right- 
wing Entente nationale and the centrist grouping led by &e 
RNl, which took 30.3% and 26.4% of the seats, respectively. 
During the election campaign the Bloc d6mocratique outlin^ 
for the first time its economic programme in an attempt to 
reassure the business community. In addition to the three 
main political groupings, five other political parties presented 
candidates and there were many independent contenders. The 
MPCD refused to take part in the elections on the grounds that 
it was not represented on the national election commission; 
however, there were claims that the authorities had put pres- 
sure on the party to withdraw because they feared that ^ere 
would be strong support for radical Islamists. Notwithstanding, 
A1 Islah wa Attyjdid presented a number of independent candid- 
ates. Prior to the elections more than 100 le^wing activists 
were arrested, including 67 members of the PADS, for cam- 
paigning for a boycott of the electoral process. Some 26 PADS 
supporters were subsequently sentenced to short terms of impri- 
sonment, having been found guilty of violating electoral and 
press codes. 

In mid-August 1997 King Hassan appointed a new Cabinet 
(in which several portfolios were merged) primarily comprising 
technocrats, after ministers with formal party afi^tion 
resigned at his behest in order to concentrate on their electoral 
campaigns for the forthcoming legislative elections. Signi- 
ficantly, Driss Basri retained his post as Minister of State for 
the Interior. Legislation promulgate later in the month detailed 
the composition of the future bicameral parliament: the 
Chamber of Representatives would comprise 325 members, 
directly elected for a five-year term: the Chamber of Advisers 
would have 270 members, selected by indirect election, of whom 
162 would represent local authorities, 81 trade (diambers, and 27 
employees’ associations. The King again appealed for legislative 
elections free of irregularities and repeat^ that his go^ was to 
include members of opposition parties in the Government. In 
September the Assistant Secretaiy-General of Istiqlal stated 
that the parties of the Bloc d^mocratique planned to present 
joint can^dates in the legislative elections. However, observers 
noted that deep rivalries still existed between its two main 
parties, the USFP and IstiqlaL One of the Bloc’s smaller parties, 
the PPS, which performed poorly in the local elections, lost 40 
of its members in June when they established the Front des 
forces d^mocratiques (FFD), a ri^^ grouping. In August the 
PPS sufiEered another reverse when its leader, Ali Yata, died in 
a car accident. 

Elections to the country’s 16 new regional councils, establi- 
shed in December 1996 (see above), took place in October 1997. 
Centrist parties won control over nine of the councils. Members 
of the council, elected for six years, were chosen indirectly by 
an electoral college comprising local provincial and prefectortd 
councils, salaried workers and chamb^ of commerce and indu- 
stry, agriculture, artisans and fisheries. 

Voting for the wholly-elected 325-member Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives in the new bicameral parliament took place on 14 
November 1997. The legislative elections were considered to 
have been fairer than previous polls, althou^ some complaints 
were registered. Of the country’s legalized political parties, only 
the extreme left-wing PADS boycotted the elections, but the 


rate of voter participation was officially estimated at only 58.3% 
of the electorate. The Bloc d6mocratique, which had been widely 
predicted to dominate the new Chamber, won only 102 seats, 
57 of which went to the USFP, while Istiqlal secured only 32 
seats. The Bloc d4mocratique hardly improved on the number 
of seats it gained by direct voting in the 1993 elec^ons and won 
fewer seats overall. The Entente nationale secmred 100 seats, 
one-half of which were won by the UC, and parties of the centre- 
right took 97 seats (indudi^ 46 obtained by the RNI). Right- 
wing and centre-right parties performed mucdi better than in 
direct voting in the 1993 elections. The Bloc democratique won 
34.3% of the vote, compared with 27.3% by the centre-right 
parties and 24.8% by the l^tente nationale. The MPCD won 
nine seats and the leader of Al-Islah wa Attegdid, Abdelilah 
Benkiarane, stated that the party was opposed to violence and 
would use its presence in the Chamber of Representatives to 
defend Islamic values and oppose corruption. The newly-formed 
FFD won nine seats, equal to the number obtained by the PPS, 
from whi(fo the new party had split. In an attempt to appeal to 
young voters, many political parties presented young candi- 
dates, with the result that 43% of deputies in the new lower 
chamber were under 45 years old, compared with only 14% 
in the previous parliament. Relatively few women stood as 
candidates and, as in the previous assembly, only two were 
elected. 

Indirect elections for the new Chamber of Advisers took place 
on 5 December 1997. As predicted, the right and centre-right 
parties gained a dominant position in the upper house, winning 
166 of the 270 seats. Centrist parties secured 90 seats, with the 
RNI emerging as the largest single party in the Chamber with 
42 seats, while the Entente nationale took 76 seats. The Bloc 
d4mocratique obtained only 44 seats, of which 21 were won by 
Istiqlal. Smaller parties made sigi^ant gains, winning 33 
seats, of which 13 went to the Parti de Taction and 12 to the 
BTD. Some observers anticipated that the King would use the 
Chamber of Advisers (which has the power to dismiss the 
Government) to control the Government and thereby avoid the 
need to intervene directly, which might damage the country’s 
new democratic credentials. The new bicameral parliament met 
for the first time in January 1998 when Abd al-Wahed Radhi 
of the USFP was voted President of the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, and Muhammad Yalal Esaid (UC) was chosen as President 
of the upper chamber. 

KING HASSAN APPOINTS MOROCCO’S FIRST 
OPPOSmON-LED GOVERNMENT 

With the three main political groupings gaining roughly the 
same number of seats in the Ch^ber of Representatives, on 4 
February 1998 King Hassan named Abd ar-Rahman el-Yous- 
soufi, the veteran leader of the USFP, as Prime Minister. This 
was the first time that the King had chosen an opposition 
politician as premier. In mid-March, after weeks of difticult 
negotiations, Youssoufi formed a coalition government in which 
23 of the 41 members were firom the opposition Koutla Dimoc- 
ratya (14 from the USFP, six from Istiqlal, and three from Ihe 
PPS), three firom two small opposition splinter parties, the FFD 
and toe PSD, and nine firom two centre-risdit parties, toe RNI 
(six) and toe MNP (three). Istiqlal, which had b^n the dominant 
political force in toe early years of Moroccan independence, had 
not been represented in government since the early 1960s. 
After Istiqlal’s poor performance in toe legislative elections, toe 
party’s first national congress for nearly 10 years, convened in 
February, had chosen i&bas el-Fassi as leader in place of 
Muhammad Boucetta. El-Fassi had immediately reversed toe 
party’s earlier decision not to participate in toe new coalition 
Government. Parties of toe right-wing Entente nationale were 
not represented in toe Cabinet Althoi^ hs^ed as toe country’s 
first ^gouvemement d’alternance’, with opposition parties iaishig 
charge of key areas of economic and social policy, toe five 
ministers with responsibility, respectively, for toe interior, for- 
eign a ffa i r s, justice, religious endowments and Islamic affairs, 
toother with toe Secretary-General of toe Government and the 
Mmister-delegate in charge of toe Administration of National 
Defence, were appointed Erectly by toe King. Driss Basri, the 
long-serving and powerful Minister of State for toe Interior, 
retained his portfolio and toe former Prime Minister, Abd al- 
Latif Filali, remained in charge of foreign affairs and co-opera- 
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tion. Some opposition activists were quick to point out that 
not only the security services but also important networks of 
economic influence were outside the new F^e Minister’s con- 
trol, restricting his room to manoeuvre. 

King Hassan formally approved the new Cabinet, but warned 
the political parties represented in the Government that thqy 
had a duty to control toeir supporters in the interest of social 
stability. The new Government’s programme, presented toparlia- 
ment in mid-April 1998, was adopt^ by a comfortable msgority. 
Prime Minister Youssoufl and his senior ministers outlin^ 
ambitious plans, but stressed that they did not underestimate 
the gravity of the problems or the constraints confronting them 
and that there were no easy solutions. Youssoufl stated that his 
mission was to promote tihe democratization of the country’s 
social and politick life and pledged to raise standards of morality 
in public life, to promote transparency and openness in govern- 
ment, respect for the rule of law and for human rights, and to 
seek solutions through negotiation and consensus. He proposed 
a range of measures to ta^e urgent social problems, in partic- 
ular unemployment, illiteracy, acute deficiencies in basic health- 
care, schooling and housing, and to combat social inequalities 
and SKcdusion. Reform of pubHc administration and the justice 
system was also to be undertaken. A special effort was made to 
reassure the private sector and to establish a ‘climate of confid- 
ence’ between the new Government and the business com- 
munity. However, this was not to be fostered at the expense of 
dialogue with organized labour and employees’ ri^ts. 

Perhaps inevitobly, the achievements of the new Government 
during its first year in office feU short of expectations. On 
assuming the premiership, Youssoufl immediat^y ordered all 
dril servants, cabinet ministers and legislators to disclose their 
wealth and private interests. The M^ter of Justice, Omar 
Azziman, began the enormous task of reforming the country’s 
justice system, initiating disciplinary proceedings against some 
30 magistrates, mainly on grounds of corruption. His campaign 
targeted in particular the Tangier courts, which regularly hear 
dn^-relat^ cases. By the end of the year nine judges had 
been dismissed and others suspended. In order to root out 
corruption and promote transparency at local government level, 
the I&Dg approved the creation of 16 regioi^ courts. In the 
new Government’s first budget, allocations to the ministries of 
solidarity and employment, health, housing, youth and sport, 
and culture were increased substantially, and for the first time 
there was a small reduction in that of the interior mimstiy. 
Some progress was also achieved on human rights, a personsd 
priority of Prime Minister Youssoufl. Mary Robinson, the UN 
High Commissioner for Human Rights, visited Morocco in April 
1998 and signed a memorandum to open a North Africa and 
Middle East centre in Rabat to promote and protect human 
rights in the region. She stated that Rabat had been chosen as 
tlm location for the new centre because of Morocco’s efforts to 
address human rights issues. In October King Hassan declared 
that it was bis firm determination that all outstanding human 
rights issues should be resolved within six months. Shortly after 
tlm King’s statement, the Gonseil consultatif royal des droits de 
I’homme (CCDH), the country’s official multi-party human 
rights advisory council, reported that the commission investi- 
gating the fate of opponents of the regime who ‘disappeared’ in 
the 19608, 19708 and 1980s had examined 112 cases. Some 56 
of these miss^ persons were dead, but no details were given 
of how they died. Although the CCDH had examined the circum- 
stances of 45 prisoners who had died in custody, the chairman 
stated that in certain cases it had been decided not to bring 
charges against those responsible. No names of those who had 
died in custody were published, with the exception of Hodne 
Manouzi, a militant lefti^ and Abdelhak Rouissi, a trade union 
activist At the same time, the CCDH reported that having 
examined the cases of 48 ‘political’ prisoners, some 28, many of 
them members of the baiimed A1 Adi wa-1 Ihsan, had been 
released, but the rest would remain in prison because thqy had 
been convicted of murder and sabotage. Independent human 
ri^ts organizations, such as the Association marocaine des 
droits humains (AMDH), criticized the CCDH for releasing so 
little information about the cases they had examined and in- 
sisted that the files of those who had c^appeared or died could 
not be closed until those responsible were brought to trial There 
were calls for an independent and impartial committee to be 
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set up to deal with these issues. Particular concern was 
expressed that the CCDH had not even considered two out- 
standing cases, that of the exiled dissident, Abraham Serfaty, 
and that of AM as-Salam Yassin, the leader of A1 Adi wa-’l 
Ihsan, who remains under house arrest. In late October, when 
riot police were deployed to disperse a demonstration by un- 
employed graduates, toe Government was widely critici^ in 
the press for its heay-handed tactics, while the AMDH de- 
nounced the police action as a flagrant violation of free expres- 
sion. Demonstrations by unemployed graduates had berome 
commonplace outside ministries in Rabat as government efforts 
to improve employment prospects for graduates have met with 
little success. The Minister of the Interior was re^rted to have 
given the order to deploy riot police on instructions from the 
TCing and with the support of the Cabinet. Earlier in the year 
human ri^ts groups had accused the authorities of ‘repression’ 
after clashes Mtween Islamist students and security forces at 
Casablanca University. 

In March 1999 Kuig Hassan praised the new Government, 
declaring that Morocco’s experience of ‘alternation’ was an 
example to others and adding pointedly that it provided a new 
^te with the opportunity to experience ‘the hard reality of 
govemmenf . In April Muhammad Benaissa, Morocco’s outgoing 
ambassador to the USA, replaced Abd al-Latif Filali as Minister 
of Foreign Afiairs and Co-operation. Filali had occupied the post 
for 14 years and no reason was given for his removal. There 
was speculation that dissatisfaction with Filali’s handling of 
recent talks on the Western Sahara may have precipitated the 
change. In June Prime Minister Youssoufl was admitted to 
hospital where he underwent surgery for a blood dot 

Towards the end of 1998 the PPS and the PSD, which had 
been co-operating within the legislature, announced that from 
early 1999 they had derided to merge. The MPDC, which has 
been giv^ critical support to the Youssoufl Government, 
changed its name to the Parti de la justice et du ddveloppement 
(PJD) in order to improve its image and to distinguish itself 
from rig^t and centre-right parties with similar names but very 
different policies. The parly gained another seat in the lower 
house of the Legislature when its leader, Abdelilah Benkirane, 
won a by-election in Said. Adb al-Latif Samlali, a former Min- 
ister of Youth and Sports, was elected secretary-general of 
theUC. 

DEATH OF KING HASSAN 

King Hassaan died of a heart attack on 23 July 1999, shortly 
after being admitted to a hospital in Rabat He had been in poor 
health for some years. His eldest son, who succeeded him as 
Muhammad VI, announced his father’s death to the nation on 
state television after members of the royal family, government 
ministers and senior members of the armed forces had made 
the oath of allegiance to the new monarch. In his television 
address the new King appealed to the Moroccan people for ‘calm 
and patience’. Hassan’s funeral was attended by many world 
leadm, including US President Bill Clinton, President Jacques 
Chirac of France and the newly-appointed Israeli Prime NQn- 
ister, Ehud Barak. Muhammad is a little-known figure who, as 
Crown Prince, had always remained in his father’s shadow. 
Although Hassan had groomed his eldest son to succeed him, 
he had been reluctant to let him share power or play a role in 
the armed forces despite his status as a four-star general He 
was never given adnunistrative responsibilities of any import- 
ance and his public appearances were largely ceremonial 

KING MUHAMMAD TAKES CONTROL 

The new King immediately demonstrated his enthusiasm for 
cha^ and emerged as a strong advocate of reform and modern- 
ization. Addressing the nation for the first time, he pledged to 
support the multi-pmiy system, the rule of law and resp^ for 
human ri^ts and individual liberties. He adopted a populist 
style very difrerent from that of his late father, travelled vridely 
throu^outthekingdom-includiDga 10-day visit to the isolated 
pd impover^d northern Rif region, which had been virtually 
ignored by King Hassan— raised issues of social justice, pleci^M 
to help the poor and reduce umemployment and spo^ out on 
sensitive social issues such as the importance of equal rights 
for women. Shortly after his succession the King granted an 
amnesty to thousands of prisoners and established an arbitra- 
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tion body to determine compensation for the families of political 
opponents who had ‘disappeared’ or tiiose who had suffered 
arbitrary detention. In late September 1999 the granted 
permission for Abraham Serfaly, the country’s most prominent 
dissident, to return from exile in France. Two months later the 
family of Mehdi Ben Barka, the Moroccan opposition leader 
murdered in Paris in 1965, was allowed to return after spending 
35 years in exile in Europe. Upon their return, the nine surviving 
members of Ben Barb’s fa^y imme^tely demanded that 
the Moroccan authorities publish details of past human ri ght a 
abuses. In January 2000 the location was apparently revealed 
of Ben Barka’s burial site, beneath the Courcouronnes mosque 
in Paris, which was constructed in the mid-1980s with finance 
firom Ki^ Hassan II. The French Prime Minister, Lionel Jospin, 
announced an end to the ban on access to ardiives where 
documents relating to the abduction and murder were kept. 
Earlier the King had revoked a 13-year ban on public perform- 
ances by a popular political satirist, Ahmed Sanoussi. 

In early November 1999 the King abruptly dismissed the 
Minister of State for the Interior, Driss Basri, who had held the 
post for two decades and whose influence extended well beyond 
the interior portfolio. A month earlier the King had deprived 
Basri of responsibility for the Western Sahara and for the 
Direction de surveillance du territoire. As the late King Hassan’s 
closest adviser and loyal servant, Basri was closely identified 
with the repressive policies of the old regime. The Kin^s decision 
was widely applauded, and was interpreted as a dear break 
with the past and a sign of his desire for a faster pace of political 
change. Basri was replaced by Ahmed Midaoui, a former chief 
of national security, and Fouad Ali el-Himma, Muhammad’s 
chef de cabinet, became Secretary of State at the Interior Mini- 
stry. The ministry itself was expected to be reduced in size with 
the armed forces assuming greater responsibility for national 
security. The King subsequently replac^ more than half of the 
countr^s provindal governors, but the task of dismantling 
Basri’s extensive networks of allies and clients, espedaUy at 
the regional level, was expected to take some time. Several 
new appointments were made to the security establishment, 
ensuring that key posts were occupied by men loyal to the 
new monardi. 

While modernizing and changing the style of the monarchy. 
King Muhammad insisted on exercising the powers vested in 
the monarchy under the Constitution and left no doubt that, 
like his father, he intended to reign and rule. The King continued 
to dominate tiie political sphere, making appointments to all 
key posts and formulating political strategy. Indeed his eneigy 
and high profile activities contrasted sharply with the opposi- 
tion-led Government which appeared lethargic and silent and 
was subject to increasing public criticism. The press accused 
premier Youssoufi of being ‘timid, passive and wilhout imagina- 
tion’. A situation whereby the Government was relegated to the 
role of merely carrying out the King’s policies provoked unease 
among some Moroccans concerned that the key features of the 
politi^ system remained unchanged. Meanwhile, an active 
civil sodely began to occupy a more prominent role in the 
political sphere and began to press for further changes and 
reforms. Particularly active were the associations for the defence 
of human ri^ts such as ‘Justice and Trust’ established in 
November 1999 by the victims of arbitrary detention. It insisted 
that there could be no reconciliation without justice and de- 
manded that those responsible for human rights abuses should 
face trial. Moreover, trade unions protested against the new 
labour law and threatened to call a general sti^e; employers’ 
oigsmizations demanded greater fiexibility bi the rules gov- 
erning employment; unemployed graduates continued to demon- 
strate; Berber cultural associations expressed dissatisfaction at 
plans (announced in March 2000) for the introduction of courses 
in Berber lai^age in spools and universities from September, 
insisting that they lacked proper preparation and were intended 
to fail; and the Islazrust movement, whose influence extended 
over wide sections of society, became more visible. In early 
February 2000 the leader of A1 Adi wa-1 Ihsan, Abd as-Salam 
Yassin, posted an 18-page letter addressed to King Muhammad 
on his internet site in whi^ he launched a vitriolic attack on 
the reign of Hassan U. He also appealed to King Muhammad to 
relinquish his father’s assets abroad— estimated at US $400m.— 
in order to pay off the national debt, and condemned the tradi- 


tional ceremony of allegiance to the monarch as an abomination 
and sacrilegious. In mid-March A1 Adi wa-1 Ihsan, together 
with the PJD and ^e League of Ulema, organized a rally in 
Casablanca in which an estimated 100,00() supporters took part. 
The pretext for this massive demonstration was a controversial 
plan put forward by the Secretary of State for Social Affairs to 
give greater rights to women. The proposal included allotting 
women a third of all seats in parliment; raising the minimum 
age of marriage for women ^m 15 to 18; bans on i^lygamy 
and ‘repudiation’ as a form of divorce; and equal rights for 
women under a divorce settlement. The plan was regarded by 
Islamists as a major attads: on the country’s religious code of 
personal law. In May the Minister of State for the Interior 
announced that Abd as-Salam Yassin had been released from 
house arrest, although A1 Adi wa-1 Ihsan remained illegal. At 
the same time the organization’s newspaper w^ banned, as 
were marches planned near the border with Algeria, and Yassin 
was prevented from visiting members of his organization impri- 
soned in Kmiitra. He neveAieless embarked on a country-wide 
tour despite claims of constant harassment by the police. In 
June mosques, which had been ordered to close between prayers 
by Basri, were allowed to open from dawn to last prayers. 
However, the decision was quickly reversed by the interior 
ministry because of fears of the politization of the mosques. In 
early July riot police broke up a beach camp organzied by A1 
Adi wa-1 Ihsan north of Rabat arresting 22 Islamists. At the 
same time by his numerous actions aimed at helping the under- 
priviledged and the excluded, King Muhammad continued to 
challenge the Islamists in an area over which they had pre- 
viously eiyoyed a monopoly through their many charitable assoc- 
iations. 

Sections of the independent press acted as the driving force 
for change, especially in the atmosphere of greater freedom 
which prevailed following Basri’s removal from office. However, 
in mid-April 2000 the authorities banned two weekly maga- 
zines, Le Journal and its companion as-Sahifd, after the former 
publi^ed an interview conducted in New York between its 
editor, Aboubakr Jammai, and Polisario leader, Muhammad 
Abd al-Aziz. Shortly afterwards three senior officials of the 
popular television channel, 2M, were dismissed after the ban- 
ning of Le Journal was reported on a news broadcast, and 
the Minister of Communications took charge of the channel. 
Meanwhile, Mustafa Alaoui, editor-in-chief and owner of the 
best-selling weekly, al-Oushouaa, was sentenced to three 
months’ detention and suspended from practising as a journalist 
for three years after the magazine published allegations of 
corruption involving the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Muhammad Benaissa. There was particular concern that Alaoui 
was sentenced not under the press code but under the penal 
code. At the end of May, however, the King granted Alaoui a 
royal pardon, and the m^azines banned a month earlier were 
allowed to resume publication. Nevertheless, Reporters sans 
FrontUres claimed that since the beginning of the year eight 
Moroccan and foreign newspapers had b^ banned by the 
authorities. In June the Supreme Court overuled an earlier 
decision by a milit^ court which had sentenced an army 
captain, Mustafa Adib, to five years’ imprisonment for informing 
the French daily Le Monde that corruption was widespread 
within the Moroccan armed forces. 

In Jime 2000 some 400 unemployed graduates began a hunger 
strike in Rabat to demand jobs in the public sector. The security 
forces prevented them fr:om mar ching on parliament and eventu- 
ally evicted them firom the headquarters of the UMT where the 
graduates were staging a sit-in amid scences of violence in 
which 45 graduates were reported to have been iz^ured and 
over 100 arrested. Two UMT leaders who had supported the 
graudates were also arrested. The Government defended its 
decision to employ force, claiming that the protest had been 
unauthorized. 

In early September 2000 Ki^ Muhammad effected a cabinet 
reshufifie, entailing the reduction in the number of miniatArinl 
portfolios from 43 to 33. Notably, the leader of Istiqlal, Abbas el- 
Fassi was appointed Minister of Social Development, Solidarity, 

tions were held to renew one-thinl of* the se^ in the Chamber 
of Advisers. The RNI won the largest numW of seats, taking 
14 of the 90 seats available. 
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By the late 1970s, Morocco was seriously in debt and had a 
current account ds&dt on its balance of payments equivalent 
to nearly 17% of gross domestic product (GDP). In 1978 the 
Government introduced a three-year stabilization programme, 
but external Actors (such as the petroleum price rise in 1979, 
increasing international interest rates, and a decline in revenues 
from phosphate exports and from migrant workers’ remit- 
tances), combined with a continuing commitment to heavy 
expenditure on the war in Western Sahara and on subsidies for 
basic goods, ensured that the programme was largely ineffective. 
In early 1983 the Government imposed emergency import con- 
trols and reduced its expenditure. Inflation was in the 
early 1980s, with increases in food prices and rising levels of 
unemployment particularly aggravating the living conditions of 
the urban poor. Reductions in public expenditure exacerbated 
mounting discontent, and in 1981 and 1984 provoked m^gor 
strikes and violent street demonstrations. 

With the support of the World Bank and the IMF, the Govern- 
ment introduced policies of structural adjustment in 1984 and 
was able to reschedule its debts towards the end of 1985. Despite 
good harvests in 1985 and 1986, and the fall in petroleum prices, 
&e trade balance deteriorated. At the beginning of 1986 the 
World Bank expressed concern about the underlying structural 
weakness of the Moroccan economy and argued that stronger 
corrective measures were needed, including :^uctions in public 
expenditure and food subsidies. The IMF was equally concerned 
by the Government’s fiscal and economic performance. Measures 
t^t were adopted during late 1986 and 1987 renewed confidence 
in Morocco’s economic prospects. A firm commitment to a radical 
reform of the economy, involving a new emphasis on export 
production, trade liberalization, attraction of foreign investment 
and development of tourism, together with a domestic prog- 
ramme of privatization and encouragement of the private sector, 
was expressed in the 1988-92 Devdopment Plan (see Devdop- 
ment below). Between 1988 and 1990 new IMF and World Ba^ 
support arrangements were negotiated, and debt rescheduling 
agreements were reached with the ‘Paris Club’ of creditor gov- 
ernments and the Tondon Club’ of offidal creditors (see Banking 
and Finance). In May 1989 the text of the proposed law on 
privatization was published, committing the Government to the 
transfer of the mcgority of state enterprises to the private sector, 
and in October a Ministry of Privatization was created. The law 
came into effect in January 1990. 

In November 1991 the Mnister of Finance stated that poUdes 
of structural adjustment, introduced since 1983, had produced 
a significant upturn in the economy. The rescheduling (^de was 
forecast to end by 1993, by which date the dirham would be 
made convertible and Morocco would return to international 
capital markets. In February 1992 it vras announced that the 
IMF had approved a further credit in support of the Gov- 
ernment’s economic programme for the following year, which, 
according to the IMF, aimed at promoting investment, incre- 
asing productivity, strengthening the bu<j^tary position and 
reorientating cr^t towards the private sector. The pro- 
gramme aimed at annual growth of 4% in GDP, a decline in 
inflation to 5% per year and a reduction in the current account 
defidt. The World Bank’s vice-president for the Middle East 
and North Afiica visited Rabat in April and stated that the 
Bank would give full support to the count^s adjustment pro- 
gramme. He emphasized that high priority should be given 
to the development of the capital and financial markets, and 
expressed concern about some social indicators, notably the 
hi^ rates of inflEmt mortality and filiteracy . In that mon& the 
A^iister in charge of Planmng maintained that t^ number of 
poor people in Morocco had dedined from 6.6m. to 3.9m. between 
1985 and 1991, and that there had been a sigoificant r^uction 
in the gap between rich and poor. The opposition parties dis- 
puted ti^e cl a ims , and argued that liberdization had widened 


the gap. A survey by the United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme and Morocco’s Direction de la Statistique in 1993 
estimated that 6.3m. Moroccans (almost one-quarter of the 
population) lived below the poverty line. 

A study compiled by the IMF and released in late 1994 
concluded that financial balances had been restored and the 
economy’s structural weaknesses substantially resolved in 1993, 
a year whidi it stated ‘marked a watershed for the Moroccan 
economy. According to the IMF, inflation fell from 8.7% in 1986 
to 5.2% in 1993, &ere was an overall balance of payments 
surplus of US $378m. in that year and the current account 
deficit was equivalent to 2.5% of GDP. However, growth was 
constrained in 1992 and 1993 as a result of drought and external 
pressures. The study stated that the Moroccan economy still 
faced significant challenges that needed to be addressed in order 
to move to a higher sustainable growth path, which in turn 
would reduce chronic unemployment and raise living standards. 
It identhSed four policy priorities: strengthening the fiscal 
S 3 rstem and accelerating financial sector reforms to free more 
private sector resources for investment; further liberalizing the 
trade and payments system and accderating privatization to 
promote competition and improve resource allocation; improving 
the le^ and regulatory environment; and elaborating a 
medium-term strategy to alleviate poverty and provide sodal 
protection. 

In his first statement on economic policy on his appointment 
as Prime Minister in May 1994, Abd al-Latif Filali pledged to 
expedite Morocco’s ambitious programme of privatization. At 
that time it was estimated that the debt owed by state enter- 
prises was equivalent to about one-third of total public debt 
During 1994 receipts firom the sale of state assets reached 
3,700m. dirhams. This was 200m. clirhams above target, and 
included the showpiece of the privatization programme, the 
holding company Sc)ci4t4 Nationale d’Investissement, which was 
sold for 1,669m. dirhams. In an interview that month, the 
Minister of Privatization, Abd ar-Rahman Saaidi, insisted that 
the divestment process ^d the support of the general public 
and that it had caused minimum soc^ upheavsd. Investors in 
privatized companies had to agree not to dismiss workers for a 
period of five years, and Saaidi claimed that employees, for their 
part, had mostly co-operated, purchasing shares and accepting 
management cdianges. He did admit, however, that problems 
might arise in the future as the Government proceeded to sell 
less profitable companies. In December 1994 Saaidi stated tiiat 
out of a total of 112 companies set aside for sale to the private 
sector by the end of 1995, 37 had already been sold. 

In Ma^ 1995 the Ministry of Privatization announced that 
the privatization schedule had been extended beyond 1995 and 
that new companies would be added to the list, including those 
previously considered as ‘strategic’ and excluded from the pro- 
gramme. During that month tiie first privatizations in the 
mining sector were announced (see Mining), and in April the 
Government and the Office Ch4rifien des Phosphates (OOP) 
stated that they were working on plans to bring private capital 
into Morocco’s important phosphate industry (see Industry). 
Receipts from privatization in 1995 were estimated at 3,500m. 
dirhams. In January 1996 the Government laundbed its first 
issue of a new privatization bond, which was oversubscribed 
and raised 1,700m. dirhams (see Banking and Finance). The 
bonds could 1^ converted into shares in newly-privatized com- 
panies. A second tranche of bonds was issued tiie following May. 
In November it was reported that Morocco was ^e market 
leader in Arab privatizations, although its programme had been 
affected by wran^es between the Ministry of Privatization and 
the Evaluation Organization, established to set a ininiTniiTn 
price for privatizations. Government efforts to accelerate the 
privatization programme during 1997 met with some success, 
notably the sale of the state’s remaining 62% holding in the 
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national steel company, the Soci4t4 Nationale de Sid^rurgie 
(SONASID). Following the appointment of a new Government 
in March 1998, the new Minister of the Economy and Finance, 
Fathallah Oualalou of the left-wing Union sodaliste des forces 
populaires (USFP), stated that privatization would continue as 
an important source of income and might eventually raise 
enough to cover some 15% of government spending. It was 
announced that a new programme would be launched in wUch 
the m£dor element woitid be the sale of a share of the state 
telecommunications company, Itissalat al-Maghrib, created fol- 
lowing the dismantling of the Office National des Postes et 
Tdldcommunications. When the new Prime Minister Abd ar- 
Rahman el-Youssoufi (the USFP leader) presented his Gov- 
ernment’s policy plan to parliament in April he stated that the 
privatization programme would be completed In transparency 
and speed’ in order to raise fimds for investment in infrastruc- 
ture. However, progress proved very slow and the new Gtovem- 
ment, many of whose members were drawn from the public 
sector, faced accusations that it was opposed to privatization. 
By the end of 1998, when the programme was to have been 
completed, only 58 of 114 firms originally listed for privatization 
had been sold since the programme began in 1993. While some 
ministers were clearly hoi^e to privatization on ideological 
grounds, the Government had little alternative but to continue 
ffie sale of state assets in order to help cover the budget deficit. 
Unfortunately, some of the enterprises that remain to be sold 
are considered unattractive to investors. After the Government’s 
proposal for a one-year extension to the existing programme 
was rejected by the Chamber of Advisers, a new privatization 
law was adop^ in 1999 under which finns being considered 
for privatization were to be examined on a case-by-case basis. 
Fin^cial support from the EU of some 51m. dirhai^ was to be 
used to pay for technical assistance in order to prepare public 
enterprises for privatization. The Government rais^ only half 
of the 2,000m. dirhams of revenues forecast from privatization 
during the 1998-99 fiscal year but remained confident that it 
would achieve its target of 3,500m. dirhams of privatization 
income during 1999-2000. The bulk of privatization income for 
199^2000 was due to come from the sale of an initial 20% 
stake in the state telecommunications company, Itissalat al- 
Mag^b, however, in early 2000 it was azmounced that this 
would not proceed until 2002. During the 1990s foreign direct 
investment averaged around US$450m. per year but rose 
sharply in 1999 to $l,700m. according to premier Yoxissoufi, 
largely as a result of ffie sale of the second GSM licence (see 
below). 

On a visit to Rabat in late April 1998 to open the World 
Bank’s first resident mission in the Maghreb, the Bank’s Vice- 
President, Kemal Dervis, stated that he expected Morocco to 
register significantly stronger economic growth over the fol- 
lowing decade— averaging 6% in real terms— but emphasized 
the need to divide the profits of that growth more eqmtably. 
Under a five year assistance agreement beginning in 1996 
Morocco received US $l,350m. fiom the World Bank. In Nov- 
ember 1999 the World Bank aimounced a new three-year assist- 
ance programme to commence in July 2000 to hdp Morocco 
achieve stronger economic grovTth, reduce social disparities and 
carry out adntinistrative reforms. In mid-June the IMF praised 
the Government’s economic record but called for renewed efforts 
to reduce the budget deficit, emphasizing the need to abolish 
food subsidies and speed up privatization. 

Having grown by 10.4% in 1994 after a good harvest, Morocco’s 
economy suffered a sharp downturn of 7.0% in 1995 primarily 
because of a severe drou^t. GDP grovTth of 12.0% was recorded 
in 1996, but the economy was again adversely affected by poor 
rainfall in 1997 when (^DP contracted by 2.3%. According to 
official figures, real GDP grew by 6.6% in 1998 but fell by 0.1% 
in 1999 lai^ly owing to the poor harvest that year. Officials 
forecast a 6% growth in real GDP in 2000 but some independent 
sources suggested a much lower figure. Average infiation fell 
from 6.1% in 1995 to 3.0% in 1996 and 1.0% in 1997, but 
rose to 2.9% in 1998 before falling to just below 1% in 1999. 
Unemployment remains one of the Government’s most urgent 
problems. According to offic^ figures urban unemployment in 
1998 was 19.1% but some trade union sources insisted that the 
real figure was 24%. With an estimated 300,000 new additions 
to the labour force eveiy year the task of reducing the employ- 


ment rate remains extremely difficult. The IMF emphasmed 
that stronger growth in the non-agricultural sectors (which 
averaged only 3% per year during ffie 1990s) was essential to 
boost job creation. Shortly before his death in July 1999 King 
Hassan announced a thr^year programme to create 60,000 
new jobs annually. His successor. King Mu h a mm ad, set up the 
Hassan H Fund for Development and Equipment, financed by 
the US $l,100m. windfall from sale of the second GSM licence, 
one of the f^iTna of which is to address the unemployment 
problem. The Government’s five-year social and economic devel- 
opment plan (2000-2004) forecasts a fall in unemployment to 
12.6% by 2003. Muhammad also insisted that priority 
should be given to addressing poverty and illiteracy. The 1998/ 
99 survey by the Directon de la statistique revealed an increase 
in poverty levels since 1990/91 with almost one in five Moroc- 
cans, especially those in rural areas, living below the poverty 
line. 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 

About 55% of the Moroccan population live in rural areas, and 
by the late 1990s some 40% of the working population were 
employed in agriculture, livestock-raising and fishing. In 1998 
the agricultural sector (including forestry and fishing) accounted 
for an estimated 16.0% of GDP. The cultivated area covers some 
8.7m. ha of which only Im. ha are irrigated. Large, modem 
farms covering much of the irrigated area, produce mainly for 
export and account for 80% of citrus and wine production, 33% 
of vegetable production and 15% of the cereals crop. The non- 
irrigated areas are mainly occupied by small, family farms, 
most of them less than 5 ha, using traditional farming methods. 
Just over two-thirds of the cultivated area is devoted to cereals. 
T^ principal crops are cereals (especially wheat, barley and 
maize), dtms fruit, as well as olives, beans, chick-peas, tomatoes 
and potatoes. Canary seed, cumin, coriander, linseed and 
almonds are also grown. Sugc^ beet and cane are cultivated on 
a large scale to substitute for imports; sugar is one of Morocco’s 
principal food imports owing to the hi^ level of domestic 
consumption. Changing climatic conditions cause substantial 
year-to-year variations in agricultural output. These variations, 
moreover, have a significant impact on the economy, affecting 
the level of GDP growth or decline. Severe drou^t in 1981— 
the worst for 35 years— caused cereal production to fall by 50% 
firom 4.5mL. metric tons in 1980. In 1985, when rainfall was 
good, cereal production increased by 41%, compared with the 
previous year, and in 1986 production rose again by about 47% 
to a record 7.7m. tons. The 1987 harvest was very disappointing, 
with cereal production reaching only 4.2m. tons. However, 19^ 
was another record year, with a bumper harvest of nearly 8m. 
tons. Production declined from 7.4m. tons in 1989 to 6.3m. tons 
in the following year. After good rains in 1991, it rose to 8.5m. 
tons, of which 2.2m. tons was durum wheat, 2.7m. tons soft 
bread wheat, 3.3m. tons barley and 335,000 tons maize. The 
cereal harvest decreased to 2.7m. tons in 1992, following a 
severe drou^t. It was estimated that as much as 4m. tons of 
wheat and barley needed to be imported as a result. In 1993 
the harvest was again depleted by drought, with rainfall 60% 
below average. It was forecast that production of wheat, barley 
and maize would total approximat^y 2.5m. tons in that year. 
A record 9.4m. tons of cereals were produced in 1994 but severe 
drought struck again in 1995. In March 1995 it was reported 
that there had offiy been one-third of the normal rainfall and 
that only 60% of acreage had been planted. In May King Hassan 
announced that wheat production would reach offiy 1.6m. tons, 
one-quarter of the normal figure. He appealed to the public to 
contribute some US $200m. to a soliduity fund of $441m. to 
finance wheat imports. A record cereal harvest of 10m. tons was 
reported in 1996 when the agricultural sector grew by 78.8% in 
real terms, but poor rains in 1997 resulted in cereal output of 
only 3.4m. tons and caused a fall of 24% in agricultural value 
added. Grain imports between June 1997 and May 1998 were 
expected to total 3.3m. tons. In addition, the Caisse Nationale 
de Grddit Agricole was forced to reschedule the debts of some 
250,000 farmers during 1997. After heavy rains, cereal produc- 
tion in 1998 rose to 6.3m. tons (2.8m. tons of soft bread wheat, 
1.9m. tons of barley and 1.6m. tons of durum wheat). However, 
poor rains affected the 1999 cereals crop which fell to 3.76m. 
tons. Following a study which revealed that years of drougjit 
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were becoming more frequent, the Government launched an 
action plan to try to increase and stabilize cereal production at 
around 6m. tons, including a programme aimed at increasing 
the amount of cereals produced on irr^ted lands, and subsidies 
to enable farmers to plant hi^er quality seeds and make greater 
use of fertilizers. It was hoped to produce savings of US |200m. 
per year by reducing imports of cereals. Cereal imports averaged 
around 3.5nL tons per year in the late 1990s. Dry weather in 
early 2000 suggest^ that that the cereal crop for that year 
might be lower than 1999. 

In 1998 Morocco produced 4m. tons of sugar— 2.8m. tons of 
beet and 1.2m. tons of cane— compared with 3.3m. tons in 1997. 
Brazil and Thailand have been the main suppliers of sug^ 
imports, which by 1998 accounted for about one-half of domestic 
consumption. In October 1997 the Ministry of Privatization 
offered for sale three state sugar producers for the second time. 
The first attempt at sale failed in 1994 because investors balked 
at government fixing of sugar prices. However, the sugar regime 
has since been liberalize, with reforms culminating in the 
abolition of price controls in January 1997. It is envisaged that 
Morocco’s seven other sugar companies, one of which owns two 
plants, will also be privatized in due course. 

Morocco is also a major food exporter. Agricultural produce 
accounted for 59% of total export revenue in 5ie period 196^73, 
but its importance was later eclipsed by phosphate earnings. 
During the late 19808 agricultural products accounted for about 
25% of total exports. main agricultural exports are citrus 
fruit (mainly oranges), tomatoes, and firesh and processed vege- 
tables. Citrus production rose from 1.19m. tons in 1997 to 1.5^. 
tons in 1998, however, it fell slightly to 1.36m. tons in 1999, 
although exports remained virtually unchanged. As a result of 
the increasing firequeiuy of drought years, the Government set 
up a US $200m. fund in late 1999 to improve the urigation 
network in citrus-producing areas. Efforts are also being made 
through financial incentives to encourage farmers to create new 
citrus groves. Morocco exports approximately 40% of its citrus 
products, of wbidi about 70% goes to the European Union (EU, 
formerly the European Conununily, EC). In 1990/91 France 
was the largest importer, accounting for almost 250,000 tons. 
However, it is feared that Morocco’s agnpiltural exports may 
be adver^y affected by growing competition from other Medit- 
eiranean countries in the EU, in particular Spain and Portugal. 
Under the terms of the free-trsule agreement with the EU, 
initialled in November 1995 and sign^ in February 1996 (see 
also Balance of Payments and Trade), both parties agreed to 
increase trade in agricultural products; however, the controver- 
sial question of free movement of agricultural products will not 
be discussed until 2(X)0. Morocco won some concessions, and the 
EU agreed to raise import quotas and loosen restrictions on 
tradi^ periods for tomatoes, oranges and other products, but 
in return EU agricultural esporters are to receive favourable 
tratment in Morocco. In January 2000, despite strong opposition 
from Spain, the EU removed the 150,000 tons a year limit 
imposed on imports of tomatoes from Morocco to the EU. New 
taSss with the EU on Morocco’s agricultural exports were due to 
take place during 2000, but Spain and olher southern European 
producers were expected to oppose any further concessions. 
Morocco also sought financial assistance firom the EU to eradi- 
cate the cultivation of cannabis in the Rif mountains by creating 
alternative forms of employment for the rural population in an 
isolated and poorly-devdoped part of the country. In February 
1998 the EU allocated US $10m. for pilot projects to encourage 
the cultivation of almond trees, apiculture and livestock-rearing 
in this region. 

livestOH^ numbers remained relatively static until the mid- 
19808, when they increased from 24.2m. in 1986 to 28.6m. in 
1989. Subsequently, however, numbers have declined and in 
1996 they totalled an estimated 25.0m. Numbers of sheep— the 
most numerous spedes— rose from 14.6m. in 1986 to 17.5m. in 
1989 before declining in the early 1990s and totalling 16.3m. in 
1996. Meat and da^ production have been increasing accord- 
ingly; meat production rose fix>m 293,000 tons in 1987 to 474,000 
tons in 1996. Morocco produces virtually all of its national meat 
requirements. Output of dairy products totalled 1,015,600 tons 
in 1987, increasing to 1,127,000 tons in 1996. In February 1992 
the Mimstry of A^culture and Agrarian Reform announced a 
US $50m. emergency programme to save some 22m. cattle. 
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sheep and goats that were threatened by the severe drou^t. 
Some 60,000 tons of livestock feed was distributed to those 
areas worst affected, and a further 100,000 tons was distributed 
to farmers at half the price. A further drought-related rescue 
plan for local farmers, launched in early 1995, involved 
importing 70,000 tons of barley for livestock consumption. 

Financial assistance was secured for the first phase of the 
Upper Abda-Doukkala irrigation scheme, south-west of Casa- 
blanca, from the Afiican Development Bank (ADB), the Euro- 
pean Investment Bank (EIB) and the Arab Fund for Economic 
and Social Development (AJ^SD), which pledged US $181m., 
$74.8m. and $130m., respectively. The new sch^e aimed even- 
tually to irrigate a totod of some 64,000 ha in the Doukkala 
region, and to increase food production for Casablanca and 
Ri&at; all four phases were estimated to cost some 6,000m. 
dirhams ($705m.). 

In July 1991 it was reported that work had started on the 
Wahada dam scheme, to irrigate 100,000 ha in the Sebou and 
Ouerrs^ valleys. Fin^cial support is being provided by Italy, 
the AFESD and the Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Develop- 
ment (KFAED). In January 1996 it was announced that the 
AFESD had agreed to lend US $56.2m. to help finance the dam’s 
construction. The OPEC Fund for International Development 
agreed in February 1992 to provide a loan of $7.5m. for the 
Tassaouat project, which involves irri^ting 44,000 ha with a 
new canal system and the rehabilitation of existing irrigation 
canals. Financial support is also being provided by ^e AEBSD, 
the Saudi Fund for Development, the KFAED and the EU. In 
December 1992 King Hassan inaugurated the $195m. Matmata 
gallery project, designed to charmel 600m. cu m of water per 
year, to irrigate 25,000 ha of the Gharb valley. In August 1993 
Japan agreed to provide a loan of $127m. to the Caisse Nationale 
de Crddit Agricole for agriculture and fisheries projects. In 
February 1994 the World Bank announced that it would lend 
$34.7m. to provide irrigation services to some 200,000 smaU 
farmers in order to raise production in irrigated areas. In May, 
in one of the last major allocations from the EITs fifth financi^ 
protocol, the EIB agreed to provide $24.7m. for a five-year 
project to irrigate 23,000 ha in the Haouz region. The KFAED 
was to lend $66m. towards the project which was part of a 
government plan to irrigate an additional 250,000 ha by 2000. 
In July 1994 the World Bank provided a $121m. loan, repayable 
over 20 years, to support the Government’s agricultural invest- 
ment programme (estimated at $993m. in 1994-97) and to be 
used for projects in poorer regions of the country. A loan agree- 
ment was signed with the AFESD in September to provide 
$10m. toward the total cost of remaining works on a project 
for agricultural development in the Loukos basin. In November 
1997 the EU approved a loan of $13.5m. to combat soil erosion 
in the Middle Atlas as well as credits worth $4.5m. to increase 
agricultural production in the Doukkala plain. 

Fishing has become increasingly important. A separate Min- 
istiy of ISeries, formerly the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Commerce, ludu^ and Tourism, was established in April 
1981. Spe(^ financial concessions were granted to the fishing 
industry in 1984 to improve its export potential; in addition, 
state control over exports was removed. In 1988 exports of fish 
and fish products totalled 179,000 metric tons and accounted 
for 50% of all food exports and 11% of total exports. In 1990 the 
volume of fish available for canning decreased by an estimated 
8%, largely as a result of reductions in sardine catches landed 
at Agadir. In 1998 landings of fiish, almost all from coastal 
waters, totalled 698,000 tons of whi(^ 436,000 tons were aax- 
dines. In 1983 the Government s^ed a treaty with Spain, 
granting Spanish vessels certain rights in Moroccan waters in 
exchange for finance for infirastructural devdopment. Bilateral 
agreements with Spain were renegotiated in 1987 as accords 
with the EC, following Spanish accession to the Community in 
1986. An agreement reached in February 1988 restricted EC 
vessels to a catch of 95,000 tons annually in Moroccan waters, 
in return for licence fees and compensation worth US $48.3m. 
a year. Morocco also gained improved access to the European 
market for its canned sardine exports, the flTimml volume of 
which was to rise to 17,500 tons, compared with 14,000 tons in 
1988. In February 1992, however, it was reported that the 
Moroccan Government had suspended talks with tiie EC about 
fishing ri^ts for EC fleets, in retaliation for the EC’s refusal to 
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approve Morocco's fourth financial protocol in January. The 1988 
agreement expired in March 1992. After lengthy negotiations, a 
new three-year accord came into force in May 1992, allowing 
650 Spanish, 50 Portugese and 36 other trawlers into Moroccan 
waters, in return for increased compensation of 102m. ECUs 
($lSlm.). Ihe accord also envisaged new conservation measures, 
the expansion of port facilities and the creation of joint mark- 
eting companies. Negotiations with the £U began at the end of 
Mai^ 1996 to renew the three-year fisheries agreement due to 
expire on 30 April. The Moroccan Government pressed for a 
reduction in the number of European fishing vessels allowed to 
operate in Moroccan waters in order to s^ow fish stocks to 
recover and for the local fishing industry to take a greater 
part in the industry, including European fishing boats landing 
catdies at Moroccan ports. No agreement had been reached 
when the accord laps^ but a new round of talks be^^ in 
Brussels, Belgium, in May. The accord is the EITs most impor- 
tant external fisheries agreement and sustains an estimated 
28,000 people working in &e Spanish fishing and fish processing 
industry. Moroccan demands met with strong resistance from 
ihe Spanish fishing industry, which holds most of the fish^g 
licences for Moroccan waters. Spanish fishermen attempted to 
block imports of Moroccan fish at several ports. After lengthy 
negotiations, a new fisheries accord was initialled with Ihe EU 
in Novemb^. The four-year ^eement came into effect in 
December, when European (maidy Spanish) fishing boats were 
allowed back into Moroccan waters for the first time since the 
end of April. Morocco won substantial concessions from the EU, 
which it claimed would boost the country’s fishing industry and 
safeguard endangered fish stocks. Catches by EU fishing vessels 
arebeingreducedby up to 40% for certain species, and European 
trawlers must unload part of their catches of squid and octopus 
at Moroccan ports— the proportion will rise to 30% after four 
years. Total compensation payments from the EU were set at 
$355m. over four years, and payment during the first year 
was increased to $162.5m., compared with $133m. under the 
previous agreement. In order to deal with the increase in busi- 
ness expected as a result of the accord, the Government 
announced a $233m. investment programme in April 1996 to 
enable fishing ports to meet additional demand. In addition, the 
Government embarked on a $151m. investment programme to 
renew the country’s fishing fleet over the next four years. The 
programme aims to replace up to 400 fishing boats with more 
powerful vessels with better i^geration equipment, enabling 
them to operate in the open sea and to remain at sea for longer 
periods. Most of the investment is expected to be provided by &e 
private sector, although the Government agreed to contribute 
$23.3x0. in the form of grants to finance 10%-20% of the cost of 
each new boat and to provide bank loan guarantees to ship- 
owners. In February 1996 it was reported that $7.2m. in aid 
firom Japan would be invested in equipment to improve fishing 
conditions and warehouses in the provinces of Agadir and El- 
Hoceima. By the end of 1997 some $21m. had b^n spent on 
upgrading 320 refidgerated fishing vessels to meet EU stand- 
a]^. In November of that year the Government aimounced that 
it planned to invest $315m. to develop fishing off its southern 
coasts. In April 1998 the Ministry of I^blic Works began evalu- 
ating bids for a $46m.-$51m. fishing harbour at Boujdour in 
the disputed Western Sahara. After the fish catch declined 
significantly in 1997, the Moroccan Government acted to combat 
the depletion of fish stocks in its territorial waters by banning 
all fishing for two two-month periods during the year. By 1999 
the Ministry of Fisheries plaimed to have a new satellite sur- 
veillance system in place to improve monitori^ of fishing activi- 
ties in Moroccan waters and hdp prevent foreign boats fishmg in 
forbidden areas. Despite the 1996 EU fisheries accord, tensions 
between the Moroccan authorities and the mostly Spanish ves- 
sels fiahing in Moroccan waters continued. Morocco indicated 
that it did not intend to renew the EU accord which expired at 
the end of 1999, and instead would seek to exploit the fish 
stocks in its territorial waters through joint ventures with 
foreign companies. In early 1998 it was reported that talks 
about joint ventures had begim with France and Japan. After the 
expiry of the EU fisheries accord in November 1999, discussioiis 
open^ between Morocco and the EU on the future of co-opera- 
tion in this sector. 


In June 1992 ONA, Morocco’s largest private company, sign^ 
an agreement with the Union des Cooperatives de Pecheurs de 
France to establish a fish-canning and marketing enterprise to 
market canned sardines and mackerel. In August 1995 Morocco 
and Russia renewed a three-year fishing accord, permitting 
Russian vessels to catch fi^h in the coastal waters off Western 
Sahara. The accord allows 28 Russian trawlers to fish some 
200,000 tons in these waters in the first year, a substotial 
increase on 1994 when 17 trawlers were given permission to 
fish 80,000 tons. F ishing quotas fi)r the remaining two years 
were to be determined by the size of fish stocks. Under ^e 
agreement all Russian catches would be marketed by a joint 
Russian-Moroccan company. In February 1997 Morocco signed 
a fisheries accord with Canada. 

MINING 

The mining sector accounted for 2.6% of GDP in 1989 and 
almost one-third of Morocco’s total esqports, but there has been 
a progressive dedine in the relative importance of the sector, 
which only accounted for an estimated 1.9% of GDP in 1996. 
There has also been a shift from the export of minerals to 
mineral derivatives. In 1997 phosphates accoimted for about 
95% of the total volume of mineral output. 

Morocco has about two-thirds of the world’s known reserves 
of phoBp^te rock. Proven reserves are 10,600m. tons, and 
probable reserves 57,200m. tons. Msgor deposits are located at 
Khouribga, Youssoufia and Ben Guerir. Morocco also controls 
production at Bou Craa in Western Sahara, which was reopened 
in July 1982. With the opening of mines at Ben Guerir in 1981 
and at Si^ Hajj£g in 1984, aimual output capacity has gradually 
increased and there are long-term plans to exploit large phos- 
phate deposits at Meskala. A new open-cast mine opened at 
Sidi Chennane, south of Khouribga, m 1995 will eventually be 
capable of producing 12m. tons of phosphate rock a year. In 
March 1995 the Office Ch4rifien des Phosphates (OOP) stated 
that it had the capacity to produce 30m. tons of phosphate rock 
a year from four open-cast mines. Morocco is the world’s largest 
exporter of phosphate rock, and its exports account for about 
one-third of world trade. As a result of high phosphate prices 
in the early to mid-1970s, there was a decline in demand, and 
the volume of Moroccan exports of phosphate fell by 22% 
between 1979 and 1982. In the early 19808 there was a slow 
recovery in world demand, but international phosphate prices 
fell firom US $49.50 per ton in 1980 to less than $40 by 1983, to 
$34.80 in 1986 and to $31.95 in 1987, before rising in 1988 and 
1989 to $40.50. Morocco, as a result, invested heavily in the 
’downstream’ phosphate derivatives industry, to increase the 
value of its exports (see Industry). Phosphate rock production 
increased from 20.9m. tons in 1996 to 23.1m. tons in 1997, while 
prices rose firom $39.00 per ton to $40.83 per ton. Some 11m. 
tons of phosphates were exported in 1997 when the OOP 
reported that Morocco had be<^e the world’s leading exporter, 
overtaking the USA and accounting for almost one-third of 
world trade. A five-year plan was launched by the OOP in 1998 to 
modernize infirastructure and technology, improve productivity 
and reduce costs. The OOP estimated phosphate rock production 
at 23m. tons in 1999 with exports expected to reach 11.7m. 
tons. Sales of raw phosphates and phosphate derivatives were 
e3q)ected to reach $^ per ton in 1999. As a result of an improve- 
ment in the company’s performance OCFs debt fell firom 220m. 
dirhams in 1995 to 7.50m. dirhams in 1999. 

Coal production avera^d between 700,000 and 800,000 
metric tons per year during the 1980s but declined sharply 
during the 19908 with output reaching only 269,000 tons in 
1998 compared with imj^rts of 3.1m. tons. Most of the coal is 
used to g^erate electricity. 

Produ^on of crude petroleum has been negligible, reaching 
at most around 23,000 tons ayear. Exploration for hyc^carbons 
intensified following the creation of the Office National de Rech- 
erches et d’Exploitations P4tro1i^re8 (ONAI^P) in 1981. By 
mid-1986 s^eements had been reached with numerous foreign 
oil companies for ^loration both onshore and offshore. How- 
ever, the collapse in oil prices in 1986 prompted many of these 
companies to relinquish their interests; in any case, no major 
discovery had been made, apart fi:om a gasfield owned by 
ONAREP in the Essaouira area. Even this, whddi was originally 
expected to satisfy 40% of Morocco’s energy needs, proved. 
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during 1985, to be more limited than anticipated. In 1991 
incentives for international companies to explore for oil and gas 
were approved by the Chamber of Representatives, following 
the revision of laws which reduced the state’s minimum share 
in agreements with international companies to 35% from 50%, 
reduced the minimum size of an exploration permit to 2,000 sq 
km from 5,000 sq km and reduced the minimum duration of an 
accord to ei^t years from 15. Two US oil companies, A s hla n d 
Esqiloration and Santa Fe Energy Co, were the first to sign an 
exploration and production-sharing agreement with ONAREP 
under the revised hydrocarbons code, which came into force in 
April 1992. The companies are exploring in a 6,000 sq km area 
off shore of Essaouira and Agadir, with each company holding 
50% in its part of the venture and with Ashland Exploration as 
operator. ]^ewed efforts have been made to attract foreign 
investment in oil exploration and in early 1998 ONAREP signed 
agreements with ^terprise Oil Exploration of the Unit^ 
I&igdom, Shell Prospecting Africa, the Roc Oil Co of Australia 
and Lasmo Overseas Nederland covering offshore areas in sou- 
thern Morocco. Between June 1997 and June 1998 ONAREP 
signed exploration agreements with seven prospecting com- 
panies involving total investments of US $7.5m. Later in 1998 
new exploration agreements were signed with the US firm 
Vanco, and Saudi Arabia’s Aramco. Extensive deposits of oil- 
bearing shale are known to exist, with a potential output of 
100,000m. tons (15% of world reserves). In February 1995 the 
Office National de Mectridt^ (ONE) signed an agreement with 
Pama of Israel to test oil shale from the Tarfaya deposit for 
power generation. Preliminary estimates suggested that the 
Tarfaya deposit contains some 80,000m. tons of oil shale. Gas 
production in the early 1980s rang^ between 78,800m. cu m in 
1982 and 86,600m. cu m in 1985. Four mi|jor gasfields are in 
production, with two others, induding the Meskala field in the 
Essaouira area, being developed. Gas treatment facilities have 
been developed at Meskala. In October 1997 ONAREP 
announced that it had discovered reserves of some 300m. cu m 
of natural gas in the Gharb region near Kdnitra and that after 
the drilling of a second well, production m^t reach 75,000 cu 
m a day. Also in October Lasmo of the United Kingdom signed 
an agreement to carry out surveys in the Essaouira basin in 
southern Morocco, which currently produces small quantities of 
oil and gas but where known reserves are almost exhausted. 
In late 1998 Gabre Maroc of Canada announced that several 
exploratory wells drilled in the Gharb region had produced low- 
sulphur gas and that additional wells would be drilled during 
19^. Amendments to the 1992 hydrocarbons law, agreed by 
parliament in late 1999, were aimed at encouraging further 
foreign investment in this sector, especially in offsore produc- 
tion, and included provisions to reduce the state holding in 
concession contracts frrom a minimum of 50% to a maximum of 
25%. In August 2000 King Muhammad announced the discovery 
of m^jor oil and gas reserves in the Talsiimt region of eastern 
Morocco. It was estimated that the oil reserves amounted to 
some l,500m.-2,000m. barrels. 

In August 1991 Gaz de France (GdF) si^ed two agreements 
with Morocco’s Ministiy of Energy and h^es and the Soci5t4 
Nationale des Produits PStroliers (SNPP), in preparation for 
the second trans-Mediterranean pipdine to cany Algerian nat- 
ural gas across Morocco to Europe. The SNPP, Algeria’s state 
energy company SONATRACH, Spain’s Enemas, GdP, and Ger- 
many’s Ruhrgas were each to have a 19% interest, while G^ 
de Portugal was allocated the remaining 5%. In July 1992 
Morocco and Spain signed a 25-year agreement to build and 
exploit the new Maghreb-Europe gas pipeline to run from Hassi 
R’Mel in Algeria across Morocco and t^ Strait of Gibraltar to 
Spain. The fibrst phase of the project was to supply 6,000m. cu m 
of natural gas to ^ain, 1,300m. cu m to Morocco, with another 
1,000m. cum being u^ in Algeria. The cost of the entire 
pipeline was estimated at US $2,500m. Enagas was to provide 
an estimated $l,300m. to finance the 525-km Moroccan section. 
In January 1994 the pipeline’s capacity had reportedly heeso 
increased by 30% to 10,000 m. cu m per year because of a new 
contract to supply 2,50{)m. cu m per year to Portugal. Following 
widespread reports that the work on the project was delayed 
wd mi^t even be cancelled because of the security situation 
in Algem and rising tensions between Morocco and Algeria, 
the Ministers of Energy of Morocco, Spain, Portugal and Algeria 


met in September 1994 and reaffirmed their governments’ com- 
mitment to completing the pipeline. In October 1994 the Mo- 
roccan Minister of Energy and Mines visited Algeria to attend 
a ceremony marking the formal start of work on the pipeline. 
In March 1996 it was reported that Enagas had acquired total 
control of Sagane, the company responsible for the construction 
and operation of the Moroccan section of the pipeline, by pur- 
chasing the 91% stake frxim the Spanish public-sector Sodedad 
Estatal de Participaciones Industrial^ for $513m. The 
Maghreb-Europe gas pipeline became operational in November 
1996 when the first gas supplies were delivered to Spain, and 
the link to Portugal was completed in early 1997. The pipeline’s 
initial capacity of 7,000 cu m a year was expected to be expanded 
to 10,000 cu m a year by 2000. 

Production of iron ore, mainly fixim mines in the north-east 
of Morocco, was as hi^ as 1.5m. metric tons in 1958, but during 
-^e next 20 years annual ouiput declined considerably. After 
1982 tibiere was an increase in production and in 1987 total 
output reached 280,000 tons, although it slumped in 1988 to 

156.000 tons. Production in 1990 was 149,500 tons, but by 1997 
had declined to just 12,000 tons. There are plans to open new 
mines in the I^ mountain area. Production of iron ore is 
currently undertaken by the Socidtd d’Exploitation des Mmes 
duEUf. 

Other minerals produced include barytes, lead, copper, zinc 
and manganese. Production of most other, non-ferrous ores had 
been falling, but there were signs of a recovery by the late 
1980s. Apart from a sharp decline in estimated output in 1986, 
production of lead ore has generally increased, and the capacity 
of the lead smelter at Oued Heimer, operated by the Soci4t6 des 
Mines de Zellic^a, was to be ^anded, following studies which 
indicated a high lead content in nearby deposits. Zinc production 
has also been increasing. In 1991 Morocco’s total output of zinc 
ore concentrate was 47,709 tons, with exports worth US $13.3m. 
Production of zinc ore concentrates increased dramatically in 
1993, totalling 125,700 tons, and in 1997 output was 171,800 
tons. Production of fiuorspar at el-Hammam, near Melmbs, 
and of barytes and cobalt concentrate also increased. Another 
barytes mine was opened at Zelmou, with a production capadly 
of 100,000 tons a year. Production of barytes rose to 322,000 
tons in 1988 fix>m 127,000 tons in 1987; output increased to 
434,700 tons in 1991, but subsequently declined, totalling 
343,300 tons in 1997. In the late 1980s and early 1990s output 
of lead averaged around 100,000 tons, and that of copper around 

40.000 tons. The production of silver rose from 76 tons in 1987 
to 132 tons in 1988. In an attempt to increase copper production, 
which had fallen in the 1980s, a megor mine was developed at 
Bleida. Interest has been shown in the possibility of recovering 
uranium frxim the phosphate rock reserves, and exploration by 
the Bureau de Recherches et de Participation Minims (BRPM) 
has revealed traces of uranium in the upper Moulouya valley, 
east of Zeida, in the Hi^ Atlas. In late 1987 the BRPM sign^ 
an agreement with its French counterpart for survey work on 
deposits of copper, zinc and lead in the Anti-Atlas region. As a 
result of a recent project by the US Agency for International 
Development (USAID), US and Moroccan researchers have iden- 
tified traces of nickel, cobalt and gold in the Foum Zguid region 
of the Anti-Atlas. There were also reports from OPEC sources 
that deposits of up to 20m. tons of bauxite had been discovered 
in Morocco. The Guemassa polymetallic mine in the High Atlas 
was officially opened in December 1992. In July 1993 ONA 
(formerly Omnium Nord Afrdcain), which owns and operates the 
mine, was seeking a $100m. loan to increase annual production 
to 130,000 tons of zinc, 32,000 tons of copper and 12,000 tons 
of lead. In May 1994 BRPM signed an agreement with Placer 
Outokumpu Exploration, a Canadian/Finnish company, which 
will invest $2m. in mineral exploration work and d rilling in the 
Marrakesh region where the Guemassa mine is located. In 
November 1995 the BRPM annoimced that it was to appoint a 
contractor to develop a gold mine at lourim and that it was 
evaluating bids frxim international companies. In May 1998 the 
BRPM signed a convention with Odyssey Resources of Canada, 
granting the firm a four-year lease for copper exploration in 
Alous, a town in the souffiem province of Taroudant. Also in 
May the BRPM signed a preliminary joint venture agreement 

Ennex International of Ireland to develop zinc production 
in the Middle and High Atlas. Early in 1999 it was reported 
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that a 10-year geological mapping project is planned to identify 
the country’s mineral deposits for potential foreign investors. 
The project will be undertaken with E^ch, British and South 
AMcan assistance at a cost of some $200m. Only 20% of Morocco 
has currently been mapped for foreign mining operators. 
early 2000 Morocco signed a memorandum of understanding 
with India’s Ministiy of Mines and Mioerals to promote co- 
operation in the mining sector. A new mining code to encourage 
new investment in this sector was expected to be in place by 
the end of the year. In March 1995 the Ministry of Privatization 
announced its intention to sell the state’s shareholdings in five 
mines: the Compagnie de Tifoout et Tig^animine, producing 
cobalt, in which the governm ent h olds 40% of shares; the Soddto 
Mini5re de Bo^affer (SOMIFER), producing 35,700 tons of 
copper a year, in which the state’s shareholding is 34.2%; the 
Sod^to Metallurgique d’lmiter (SMD, producing 236,000 tons 
of silver ore a year, in which the state’s holding is 69.07%; the 
Soci4t4 Anonyme Chdrifienne des Etudes Mini5res (SAGEM), 
producii^ 42,600 tons of manganese a year, in which the state’s 
holding is 42.99%; and the Soddtd Anonyme d’Entreprise Miin- 
i5re (SAMINE), producing 70,100 tons of fiuorite a year, in 
which the state’s holding is 35%. The sale, which represented 
the first privatization in the Tninmg sector, had been timed to 
take advantage of rising intemational metal prices. However, 
the Ministry of Privatization failed to sell its shares to ONA 
(which holds a minority stake in the companies), after they were 
unable to agree on a sale price during 1995. Thus, in Mar^ 
1996 the Government announced that it had put all Tnining 
companies on its privatization list on ihe market and was 
planning to sell its shares in the SMI, the Compagnie de 'Hfiiout 
et Tigbiummine, the SAMINE and the SOMIFER to a single 
bidder at a minimum price of 648.8m. dirhams ($75.3m.). I^e 
SMI, in which two-thirds of its shares were sold to ONA in 
1996, recorded profits of 83.4m. dirhams in 1997, compared 
with 43.2m. dirhams in 1996. 

INDUSTRY 

In the 1980s the Government made particular efforts to promote 
industrial development, in order to z^uce Morocco’s dependence 
on agriculture and phosphate-mining, to create employment 
and to reduce imports. Official poli^ has been to promote 
export-oriented industry and to encourage private-sector invest- 
ment; this has been supported by the World Bank. As a result 
of the investment code promu^ted in 1983, and amended in 
1988, which provided attractive incentives for both national 
and foreign investors, investment rose considerably. In 1987 
investment in the industrial sector increased by 32%, following 
growth of 25% the previous year. Investment then rose by 23% 
in 1988, by 39% in 1989 and by about 35% in 1990. Three- 
quarters of the invested funds were from private Moroccan 
investors; foreign investors accounted for 16% of the total in 
1987 and 20% in 1988. Foreign investment (principally from 
France, followed by Spain and Italy) fell markedly in the early 
1990s, mainly as a result of recession in Europe. Investment 
recovered in 1995, growing by 26%. Industrial growth slowed 
during 1996 to 2.6%, compared with 3.7% in 1995, but recovered 
in the first half of 1997 to 5.2%. However, industrial growth 
during the first quarter of 1998 fell to 1%. The main industzy, 
in terms of investment and foreign exchange earnings, is the 
processing of phosphates, which continues to be undertaken by 
the state-controlled OOP. The phosphate sector was originally 
excluded from the government’s privatization programme, but 
in early 1995 plans were being considered to open this strategic 
sector to private capital (see below). Other industries, in order 
of importance, are petroleum refining, cement production, food 
processing, textiles and chemicals. Manufacturing remains a 
relatively small sector, and is primarily concerned with the 
processing of export commodities and tiie production of con- 
sumer goods. A number of state-owned industrial concerns 
were among the first to be offered for sale in the privatization 
programme. Among ^ese were the Soci4to des Ddrivds du Sucre, 
in kte 1992, and the Cimenterie de I’Oriental (Cior) and the 
Soci4t4 Nationals d’Electrolyse et de Petrochimie, in early 1993. 
In Mardi 1994 it was announced that three sugar companies 
would be offered for privatization: Sucrerie de Beni Mellal, 
SUTA and Sucrerie du Tadla (see also Agriculture and Fish- 
eries). The Minister of Privatization announced that the state’s 


remaining 22.2% share in the General Tire and Rubber Co 
would be sold, along with the Socidtd Nationale de Siderur^e 
(SONASID, the national steel company), the Sodetd Maro^e 
de Constructions Automobiles (SOMACA) and the Societe Maro- 
des Fertilisants, a subsidiary of the OOP. The Government 
sold its remaining stake in the (General Tire and Rubber Co in 
October, and in late September announced the privatization of 
the Sodeto des Industries Mdcaniques et Electriques de Fes, 
which diesel and electric motors. In January 1995 the 
General Tire and Rubber Co raised its capital 20% in a stock 

market offering, the first newly-privatized company to do so. 
In February the privatization prograiime was expanded to 
incorporate some of the so-called strategic industries, including 
the country’s two oil refineries (see below). The possibility of 
opening the key phosphate industry to private investment was 
also announced and in 1996 a 30% stake in OCPs subsidiary, 
Soddto marocaine des fertilisants (FERTIMA) was floated on 
the stock exchange. In late 1999 a 51% stake in FERTIMA 
was sold for 230m. dirhams with unconfirmed reports that the 
purchaser was a group of Moroccan and Portuguese firms. Early 
in 2000 the SOMACA car assembly plant, the textiles firm Cotef 
and tiie state tobacco comp^, Rdgie des tabacs, were listed 
for privatization. The privatization programme experienced its 
furst reverse in February 1995, when the Government failed to 
find a buyer for SONASID; however, in 1996 a 35% share was 
floated on the Casablanca stock exchange, and in October 1997 
the state’s remaining 62% holding was sold to a consortium 
of local financial institutions, notably the Societe Nationale 
d’Investissement (SNI), and Mardal Ucin, a Spanish steel com- 
pany. The divestment of other less profitable industries has 
continued to prove troublesome. In late 1997 the Government 
made a new attempt to sell part of the state-owned sugar 
refineries, which were first offered for sale in 1994. In April 
1996 &e Government invited private investors to develop three 
new industrial zones at Tangier, Jorf Lasfor and Nouasser. 
Intemational developers were asked to equip the zones and 
take responsibilily for attracting companies to them, with the 
Government providing infrastructure. Total investment of some 
US $186m. was sought Priorify was given to the Tangier indus- 
trial zone in order to attract jobs to a deprived area. There were 
plans to develop a 200-ha site at an estimated cost of $87m., 
and to attract 1,100 enterprises, one-third of them intemational 
companies. The Nouasser zone was to cover 200 ha and Jorf 
Lasfar 135 ha. However, the state-owned Office de Developpe- 
ment Industriel failed to attract intemational developers and 
in mid-1997 the Government announced that it had asked local 
financial institutions to establish the Tangier and Nouasser 
zones on a non-commercial basis. In July three privately-owned 
institutions, the Banque Marocaine de Commerce Ext4rieur 
(BMCE), Banque Commerciale du Maroc (BGM) and the SNI 
announced that they would finance the Tangier zone which 
would be located near the airport and cover some 120 ha. 
Constmction work was scheduled for completion within two 
years. The consortium hoped to attract foreign investment in 
manufacturing and warehousing. The same institutions, to- 
gether with Al-Wataniya and Mutuelle Centrale Marocaine 
d’Assurances, two local insurance companies, were also to dev- 
elop the Nouasser zone, covering 270 ha. Early in 2000 the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, in partner^p with CMS 
Energy of the USA, appointed Fluor Daniel of the USA to carry 
out a feasibility stu^ for an industrial park at Jorf Lasfar 
close to the 0(3Fs industrial complex and the country’s first 
independent power plant. The study is expected to identify 
industries with an interest in relocating to the proposed park 
and sources of investment 

Following the conclusion of a new EU association agreement 
in February 1996 (see Balance of Payments and Trade), the 
Ministry of Trade, Industry and Handicrafts published a report 
which claimed that some 45,000m. dirhams (US$5,287m.) 
would be needed over the next five years if local industries were 
to survive competition from EU markets after the free-trade 
accord became effective in 1997. Under the accord, Morocco 
agreed to phase out protective customs barriers on all its manu- 
fectured products over a 12-year period, with the most sensitive 
industries being given the longMt time to adjust. TTie report 
recommended reducing energy prices, liberalizing road trans- 
port, opening public services to the private sector (so as to lower 
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production costs for local industries), developing professional 
training better adapted to the nee^ of the private sector, 
reforming further the financial system, and simplifying bureau- 
cratic procures for manufacturers. Morocco, sdong with other 
signatories of this type of agreement, will receive EU funds to 
help its industries adapt to increased competition. In April 1996 
the EU pledged ECU 450m. ($570m.) in grants to help Moroccan 
industries restructure to meet the challenge of European compe- 
tition. The grant forms part of some ECU 4,685m. ($5,932m.) 
to be distributed by the EU to signatories of the new association 
agreements over a period of four to five years. It will be distri- 
buted mainly to private manufacturing companies on a project 
basis rather than through government agencies, with the aim 
of assisting them to modernize, expand and improve training. 
Morocco could receive additional fiinds in 1999 when the EU 
intends to offer further ^ants, with the largest amounts being 
allocated to those countries with the most successful industrial 
restructuring programmes. In August 1997 it was reported that 
the EU was to start disbursing aid promised under the firee- 
trade accord following the initialling, in July, of a firamework 
agreement. In addition, Moroccan industries were to receive a 
further ECU 450m. ($570m.) in loans from the EIB. Dur^ 
1997 the Government embarked on a plan to provide financial 
assistance to small and medium-sized firms, which accounted 
for about 90% of Moroccan industry, in order to prepare them 
for increased competition from the EU after 2008. Companies 
would be offered long-term credits at preferential rates so that 
they could invest in new equipment and training. In November 
USAID approved a loan of $10m. to support the programme, 
which received a further $5.5m. from the Moroccan Government. 
Under ffie terms of the EU association agreeement, which came 
into effect in March 2000, customs duties and tariffs on goods 
not manufactured in Morocco will be reduced by a maximum of 
25% during the next four years, while those on goods manufac- 
tured in Morocco will remain unchanged for two years and from 
then on wiU be reduced by 10% a year. 

Morocco has invested heavily in the 'downstream’ phosphates 
industry. Four phosphate-processing plants are in operation at 
Safi: M^c Chimie I, producing phosphoric add and fertilizers; 
Maroc Chimie II, producing phosphoric add; Maroc Phosphore 
I— a much larger plant, opened in 1976— producing phosphoric 
add and monoammonium phosphate; and Maroc Phosphore II— 
opened in 1982, with three sulphuric add lines and three 
phosphoric add lines. A new facility is plaimed at Safi with a 
capadly to produce 2,300 tons a day of sulphuric acid which 
will be fed into the phosphoric add plants at the complex. 
The project is part of the rehabilitation and modernization 
programme at Safi. The contract to prepare detailed designs for 
the facility was awarded in March 1997 to the French company 
Krebs. The phosphoric add treatment plant at Jorf Lasfar began 
production in 1986. In 1987 the commissioning of two plcmts 
for phosphate calcination took place, as well as the entry into 
production of the fertilizer-manufacturirig units of the Maroc 
Phosphore m and IV factories at Jorf Lasfar, producing a new 
type of fertilizer-dianimonia. Maroc Phosphore III and IV were 
e]q>ected to add a further 784,000 tons of phosphoric add per 
year to total production. In 1991 the OOP announced a project 
to develop the Maroc Phosphore V and VI fertilizer and add 
production units at Jorf Lasfar, with the aim of doubling annual 
capadty, estimated at 4.5m. tons of sulphuric add, 1.4m. tons 
of phosphoric add and 1.2m. tons of fert^ers. In April 1995 it 
was announced that construction of the Maroc Phosphore units 
could be opened to private capital. The OOP dedared in July 
1997 that it planned to build a sodium tripolyphosphate plant 
at Jorf Lasfar, as a joint venture with Prayon-Rupel of Bel^um. 
The $30m. plant 'iiH have an initial capadty of 50,000 tons, 
rising to 100,000 tons. In 1987 the value of exports of phosphate 
derivatives (mainly phosphoric add) surpassed that of phos- 
phate rock for the first time, and in 1988 the combined value of 
phosphoric add and fertilizers accounted for almost two-thirds 
of total exports of phosphates and phosphate derivatives. The 
value of exports by the OOP rose from 9,855m. dhrhsms in 1990 
to 10,048m. dirhams in 1991. Phosphoric add and phosphate 
fertilizers accounted for some 70% of sales. Ejqwrts by the OOP 
in 1992 declined to 8,491m. dirhams, but phosphoric add and 
fertilizers continued to accoimt for about 70% of sales revenue. 
After a fou3>year slump, OOP exports of phosidiates and phos- 
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phate products rose to US $l,060m. in 1994, a 13% increase 
over 1^3. OOP exports accounted for 28% of the counties total 
foreign currency earnings in 1994, compared with 25% in 1993. 
Exports of phosphoric add rose fiom 1.6m. tons in 1996 to 1.8m. 
tons in 1997. The OOP has pursued a number of joint venture 
phosphate projects with foreign partners. In early 1996 the 
company signed a five-year contract with Pardeed Phosphates 
of India to supply 80% of its phosphate requirement, amounting 
to 250,009-500,000 tons a year. Having signed a partnership 
agreement with Troy of Mexico in August 1^5, the OOP agreed 
a joint venture in December 1995 with Prayon-Rupel for a 

130.000 tons-per-year phosphoric add plant, but the project was 
not implemented until 1999. The OOP also agreed to supply 
Grande Paroisse of France with sufddent phosphate to feed its 

180.000 tons-per-year phosphoric add plant. Under an agree- 
ment between the OCP and Norsk Hydro of Norway signed in 
1999 the OOP is to become the sole supplier of phospl^tes to 
Norsk Hydro’s European plants and the two companies are to co- 
operate in developing speciality products using monoammonium 
phosphate and diammonium phosphate. A 300,000-tons-per- 
year phosphoric add plant at Jorf Lasfar, a joint venture 
between the OCP and the Indian fertilizer group Birla, went 
into production in 1999. A new storage and production frcility 
for phosphoric add at Jorf Lafar, a joint venture between the 
OCP and Chambal of ludia, should begin production in 2000, 
processing up to 1.1m. tons of rock annually. Total production 
of phosphoric add rose from 2.6m. tons in 1996 to 2.7m. tons in 
1997, of which 1.7m. tons were exported. 

The largest industrial project in the 1980s, outside the phos- 
phates industry, was the Nador steel rod and bar mill, with 
an annual capadty of 420,000 metric tons, built by a British 
company, Davy Loewy, with a £75m. contract agre^ in 1980. 
Ihe plant began production in 1984 with an output that induded 
wire and rei^ordng rods and bars. In May 1994 it was reported 
that SONASID was seeking foreign investors to finance its 
expansion. The steel mill required considerable modernization 
and ne^ed a private sector company to provide capital and 
technological assistance to increase its capadty of 420,000 tons 
a year by building an electric arc furnace and continuous caster. 
Earlier, in May 1992, it was reported that SONASID planned 
to build a steel mini-mill near Jorf Lasfar port consisting of a 

258.000 tons-per-year continuous caster and a 250,000 tons- 
per-year bar mill. The Government was disappointed when no 
buyer was found for the state’s 51% holding in SONASID, which 
was put up for sale in early 1995. In a new attempt at a 
sale, SONASID was 35% privatized on the Casablanca stock 
exchanp in July 1996, and in October 1997 the state’s 
remaining 62% holding was sold to a consortium of local finandal 
institutions. The consortium planned to modernize and expand 
the Nador plant SONASID increased its capadty from 480,000 
tons a year to 600,000 tons a year in February 1998 when it 
acquired Longometal Industries of Casablanca. The company 
recorded profits of 188m. dirhams (US $20m.) in 1997. In early 
1999 it was reported that Kobe Steel of Japan was carrying out 
a feasibility study for a new steel complex at Nador. Costs 
estimated at $20()m. were to be met by the UN’s development 
arm (60%), Kobe Steel (30%) and Moroccan sources (10%). 

In late 1994 the privately-owned Maroc Sid4rurgie (Masid) 
annoimced that it was to build a steel mini-mill near Casablanca 
to produce 125,000 tons a year of sted bars and ro^. The plant 
would indude a 30-ton electric furnace, continuous billet caster 
and rolling mill. Masid planned to involve a European company 
as a partner in the project with about one-third of equity. The 
Banque Nationale pour le Developpement Economique (BNDE) 
announced that it was to partidpate in finandTi g the US $82m. 
project by providing a loi^-term loan of $13m. The local mining 
group OISMINE was to invest $27m. liquigaz GPL of Canada 
and MN Dastur of India were also involv^ in the project, which 
was due to become operational in April 1997. 

Petroleum refining is another major industry. The biggest 
refinery, located at Mohanunadia and owned by the Soddtd 
Anon^e Marocaine de I’lndustrie du Raffnage (SAI^), has 
a design capadty of 4m. tons per year but has b^ producing 
at more than 5m. tons per year. CTEP of Italy won a contract 
to raise the refinery’s capadty to 6m. tons a year. The other oil 
refinery, at Sidi Kacem (owned by the Soddtd Ch4rifienne des 
Pdtroles, SCP), has a capadty of 1.2m. tons a year. The two 
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refineries, which satisfy 80% of local demand, were originally 
considered part of the strat^c sector and not included on 
the list of companies listed for privatization. In March 1996, 
however, the Government offered for sale 25% of its holding in 
SAMIR worth an estimated l,730m.-2,070m. Hirhflmfl 
(US $200m.-$240m.); 70% of the shares were reserved for small 
investors. The offer was fully subscribed, with some 76% of 
buyers using the new privatization bonds (see below). The 
Government planned to sell a further 25% of its holding in 
SAMIR throu^ the stock exchange at a later date. The demand 
for SAMIR shares was encouraged by reports that both the 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group and Total of France were interested 
in buying a controlling stake. In early 1996 petrol distributors 
expressed concern that the privatization of SAMIR might lead 
to an increase in the compands prices. Local distributors com- 
plained that their profit margins were already too low owing to 
government control of petrol prices. As a result, Mobil Oil Maroc, 
which had previously announced a programme to double its 
investment to $5m. a year, stated tl^t it would not increase 
investment. In May 1997 it was announced that a Saudi-owned 
company (Corral Petroleum Holdings) had purchased majority 
stakes in SAMIR and SCP (67.7% of SAMIR’s capital and 73.9% 
of SCP) in a privatization deal that would generate $420m. in 
revenues for the Government. Corral also made a commitment 
to invest a s imil a r amount in the local refining industry over 
five years. In September 1999 the merger of the two refining 
companies was completed, and Corral announced plans to mod- 
ernize the Mohammedia refinery. 

One of Morocco’s major import-substitution industries is 
cement production. The country’s cement works produced a total 
of 3.9m. tons in 1987. Virtually all plants were working below 
capacity (average utilization of capacity was 70% in 1987), but 
amid indications of renewed growth in the construction industry 
domestic production reached 4.6m. tons in 1988 and 5.4m. tons 
in 1990. Cement production rose from 6.6m. tons in 1996 to 
7.2m. tons in 1997. In 1990 consumption of cement increased 
by 16.7%, compared with the previous year, and all the country’s 
cement production units indented consistent growth. Cement 
plants have attracted increased foreign investment in recent 
years, especially from France. Lafarge-Coppde of France holds 
a 65% interest in Cementos Marroqufes (Cemenmar), a 26.5% 
interest in the Cimenterie Nouvelle de Casablanca (Cinouca) 
and a 40% interest in Cimenterie de Meknbs. Annual capacity 
at the Cinouca plant increased to 1.9m. tons, following the 
opening of a new 700,000-ton production line. Production 
capacity at Cemenmar’s Tdtouan plant, currently 250,000 tons 
per year, may also be increased. L^arg^oppde has also taken 
an equity shmro in Readymix Maroc. j^other French company, 
Ciments Francais, has a 51% share in Socidtd des Ciments 
d’Agadir, which has a production capacity of Im. tons per year, 
and controls 60% of Cimenterie de 1^, a 600,000 tons-per-year 
plant. The International Finance Corpn (IFC) has provided 
financial assistance for the new Safi plant (US $20.3m.) and for 
Cinouca’s expansion programme ($17m.). Jn May 1994 the IFC 
agreed to provide $10m. to modernize Ciment du Maroc’s plant 
at Agadir. A further $4.2m. was to be provided by a syndicate 
led by Banque Indosuez of France. Among the largest privatiza- 
tions to have been completed by mid-1994 were holdings of the 
ODI, including the Ciments de I’Criental (Cior). Holderbank 
Finand^ Glarus of Switzerland has a 51% stake in the com- 
pany, which has plants at Oiyda and Fez. In August 1996 the 
local Laraqui group sold its megority shareholding in the Asment 
de Temara cement plant to Portugal’s Cimpor-Cimentos for 
$70m. The Laraqui group had earlier planned a 30% increase 
in production capadty at the 900,000 tons-per-year plant, but 
other shareholders failed to agree to the necessary capital 
increase. Cior is planning a $8.5m. expansion project, involving 
a distribution centre and a crushing plant, in the north of 
the kingdom. In February 1998 Lafarge Coppde announced an 
expansion project at its Casablanca plant, where capadty will 
be increased ^m 1.6m. tons to 2m. tons. Cement sales were 
reported to have Men slightly in 1998, to 7.15m. tons, with the 
Lafarge group accounting for 41.6% of total sales, Cior 21.7%, 
Ciments du Maroc 17.2%, Asmar 10.8% and Asment 8.7%. In 
October 1999 Ciment du Maroc acquired Sod4t4 des ciments de 
Mamakesh (Asmar) ^us becoming the second largest firm after 
the Lafarge group. Total cement sales grew by only 1.1% in 


1999. Early in 2000 ONA and Lafarge agreed to build a cement 
plant at Tetouan with a capadty of 960,000 tons per ye^ to 
begin production in 2003. In 1999 Cior announ^d plans for a 
new Im. ton plant to be built near Settat which is scheduled to 

open in 2001. ^ ii . ^ 

The food-processing industry remains of considerable import- 
ance. It produces both for export and for domestic consumption, 
A large quantity of grain is processed into flour locally, but 
imported wheat is processed at a number of mills. There are 
also extensive sugar processing facilities in the country (see 
Agriculture and Fisheries). Other food industries include fruit 
and vegetable processing and canning— mai^ for export— 
fiali canning. Fruit and vegetable processing recorded low 
growth rates in the mid-1980s, despite Ihe fact that 
manufacturers could market directly, rather than through the 
Office de Commerdalisation et d’Exportation, whidh was dis- 
mantled as part of the Government’s privatization programme. 
This sector encountered restrictions on exports by the EC from 
1986, when Spain and Poring acceded to the Community. In 
1998 Morocco’s food-processing industries were reported to be 
highly inefficient and poorly equipped to meet open competition 
from the large agro-industrial groups of the £U. 

Textiles Imve been at the forefiront of export-led industrial 
growth since the 1980s and the value of exports expanded 
dramatically. By the late 19908 textiles accounted for some 40% 
of total exports and 39% of employment in processing industries. 
In recent years, despite continued growth in this sector, the 
rate of expansion has slowed. In 1997 the textile industry grew 
by 5.2% and had a turnover of US $2.3m. An estimated 60% of 
that year’s total textile production was exported. Spanish and 
ItalM textiles firms have invested in Morocco in recent years. 
Tavex of Spain is majority shareholder in the Settavex textile 
sdieme in Settat, wlfidi now employs 300 staff and produces 
13.5m. metres of denim fabric a year. Settavex embarked on an 
expansion programme in 1998-99 to modernize its production 
facilities and diversify its product range. In 1999 the IFC 
announced plans to invest $14m. in the company. In January 
1992 Carrera, an Italian textile firm, established a joint venture 
in Tangier with the local Nasco group to produce 2m. pairs of 
jeans per year. In early 1999 the American company Fruit of 
the Loom announced that it was transferring part of its opera- 
tions firom Ireland to a plant in Morocco which will employ 700 
workers. Also in 1999 the Moroccan Compagme cherifienne 
des textiles signed a partnership agreement with the French 
company Sanglar-Sicap involving co-operation in both produc- 
tion and marketing. Rising labour costs are presenting problems 
for the textile industry wMch remains Morocco’s msgor exporter 
of manufactured goods and fears persist that some European- 
owned textile plants may transfer their operations to Aaia if 
labour costs continue to rise. In January 1996 the British 
company Marks and Spencer denied allegations that Morocco’s 
Society Industrielle de Confection k Meknes— which made 
clothes for Marks and Spencer— was using child labour. There 
was concern that the gradual reduction in customs duties and 
tarifife provided for under the EU association agreement (see 
above) might be particularly damaging for the i&stile industry 
with cheap goods firom outside the EU, but routed through 
Western Europe, flooding the local market 
In the engineerii^ sector, there are four plants assembling 
cars and small utility vehides: Renault Maroc, the Sodktd 
de Promotion Industrielle et Automobile au Maine (Peugeot- 
Talbot), SOMACA (Fiat), and the Sod4te Mdditerrandenne pour 
I’Industrie Automobile (Land Rover). Heavy trucks (16.5 metric 
tons and over) are manufactured by Berliet Maroc and Saida; 
smaller capadty vehides are assembled by Berliet, Auto-Hall 
and Siab. Berliet also assembles buses, and Somami-Rahali, a 
Casablanca-based fibrm, has manufactured bus bodies for Daf 
chassis imported firom the Netherlands. A limited range of motor 
vehide components is made locally, as are tyres. Railway goods 
wagons, and mineral and tanker wagons are assembled by SCIF 
of Casablanca. In April 1994 the Miziistiy of Commerce, Industry 
and Privatization invited tenders to biiild and operate a plant 
producing an economy car for the local market and to develop 
the local components industry. In 1999 Yamiaha of Japan and its 
Moroccan partner, Marocaine industrielle, finandkre et agricole 
(Mifa), announced the construction of a new factory to pr^uce 
motor(ydes for the local market. 
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In May 1996 the French/Italian electronics company, SGS- 
Thomson, announced that it was to spend US $300m. over the 
next five years expandii^ its two factories near Casablanca 
which assemble electronic components and currently employ 
more than 2,000 people. In October 1997 South Korea’s Daewoo 
Corpn signed an agreement with the Government to build a car 
assembly plant a^ a semiconductor plant at the Nouasser 
industriid complex near Casablanca, involving an investment 
of $500m. The two plants were expeded to create almost 6,000 
jobs and generate exports of $300m. during the next five years. 
Daewoo launched a holding company, Daewoo-Maghreb, in June 
1998 in order to implement the agreement. In 1998 the Ameri^ 
computer firm Microsoft announced that it was establishing 
its regional headquarters in Casablanca, and two other US 
companies, Compaq and Oracle, stated ^t they would co- 
operate in opening Moroccan-based subsidiaries. 

Morocco’s pharmaceuticals industry comprises 24 production 
facilities and earned US $421m. in 1997. Almost all production 
is under licence, most raw materials are imported and output 
is almost entirely for domestic consumption. AH the large plants 
are owned by major international companies such as Hoechst 
Marion Russel of Gennany and Pfizer of the USA. In 1998 
Britain’s SmithKline Beecham opened a new $8m. pharmaceut- 
icals plant near Rabat, and Pfizer announced that its factory at 
£1 Jadida had been chosen as one of four sites to produce the 
dn^ Viagra. 

After severe droughts in 1992 and 1993 had exacerbated 
serious power shortages, the state power company, ONE, was 
forced to develop an emergency plan to increase generating 
capacity. Contracts for sevez^ new power stations were awarded 
in 1993, including the installation of 100 MW of new capacity 
at the CTZ-ZI power plant at Casablanca, to be built by Technip 
of France at a cost of US $88m. In October 1993 an agreement 
was signed between ONE and Tractabel of Belgium and AES of 
the USA to build and operate a 500-MW oil-fibred power station 
at Mohammadia. Output from the $600m. plant was to be sold 
exclusively to ONE under a long-term contract. In July 1994 
the EIB approved a loan of $96m. to ONE to help finance the 
interconnection of the Moroccan and Spanish power grids, the 
first power link between North Africa and Europe. The 400-kV 
undersea electricity link with Spain under the Strait of Gib- 
raltar, which cost $250m., was inaugurated in June 1998. In 
November 1994 it was reported that ONE had failed to meet 
payment to local distribution companies for oil shipments. State 
companies, including the Ofi8ce National des Chemins de Fer 
and the Office National de I’Eau Potable, had Men into arrears 
amounting to an estimated $194m. A special payment of $107m. 
was made to ONE in the 1995 budget to help the company 
overcome its payment problems. 

In Septemto 1994 it was reported that the first of two 330- 
MW units at the Jorf Lasfar power station had reached full load 
in late August and had been linked to the national grid in Jul^r, 
and that &e second would be linked to the grid in early 1995. 
In June 1994 the Minister of Privatization h&d stated that the 
full or partial privatization of power distribution was under 
consideration, and in October 01^ invited tenders to build and 
operate Morocco’s first private power project, the Jorf Lasfar m 
and IV units. It was announced that the successful bidders 
would also receive contracts to manage the two eiriating units 
at Jorf Lasfar on a concession basis and a letter of intent to 
build and operate the planned Jorf Lasfar V and VI units. The 
US $l,600m.-contract for the privatization and e^^ansion of the 
Jorf Lasfar power station was awarded to ABB Asea Brown 
Boveri of Switzerland and CMS Energy Corpn of the USA 
in 1997. The Jorf Lasfar HE power station (330 MW) became 
operational in Februaty 2000. When the fourth unit (also 
330 MW) is completed in December 2000 the station’s capacity 
will have doubled to 1,362 MW. All the electricity generated at 
the plant will be purchased by ONE which retains its monopoly 
over distribution. The plant will be operated and maintained 
by CMS Energy Corpn for 30 years under the build-operate- 
transfer formula. Early in 1999, the Anglo-FVendi company 
AJsthom won a $34m. contract to constuct two hi^-voltage 
lines between the Jorf Lasfar and Mohammadia power stations 
to be completed in early 2000. 

In November 1996 it was reported that ONE was revising its 
plan to build two new gas-fired power stations in Mohammadia 
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and K4nitra in Morocco’s industrial heartland. It was instead 
considering the construction of one installation at a nortfrem 
location because of immediate access to the Europe-Ma^hreb 
gas pipeline, saving on fuel transport costs. Morocco currently 
receives l,00()m. cu m of gas a year from Algeria instead of 
transit fees. Building a station filler south would require the 
construction of a 240-km branch pipeline to feed the plant with 
gas. ONE confirmed in January 1997 that it wanted &e fadlity 
to be built in Tahaddart near Tangier rather than in Moham- 
madia or K^nitra as originally placed. Under the terms of an 
agreement signed in 1998 the 300-350 MW combined (^cle plant 
at Tahaddart was to be owned by ONE together with two foreign 
partners, Electricity de France and Endesa Sevilliana of Spain, 
each holding a 30% stake. Early in 2000, however, it was 
reported that Electricity de France had withdrawn ^m the 
project. The main construction contractor was due to be selected 
by mid-2000. The new plant will use Algerian gas from the 
Ma^hreb^Europe pipeline. 

Following a visit to the Western Sahara by Prime Minister 
Youssoufi in December 1998. ONE announced a US$58m. 
investment programme in the disputed territory to expand the 
electricity grid, including a 21-MW power plant at Dakhla. 

In August 1995 Lyonnaise des Eaux-Dumez of France signed 
an agreement with the Moroccan authorities to manage Casa- 
blanca’s power and water distribution network; the agreement 
was approved in principle in March 1996. Cjpposition parties 
criticized the deal, arguing that it was a privatization and would 
lead to higher prices for consumers. Lyonnaise des Eaux-Dumez 
rejected these claims and stated that the agreement was neither 
a sale nor a privatization. Lyonnaise des Eaux plans to spend 
some US $3,000m. over the 30 year contract period to improve 
water purification, water distribution and expand the electricity 
network. Early in 1999 the company aimounced that it would 
spend $82m. over the next two years. In April 2000 the company 
won a 30-year contract to supply drinking water to Casablanca 
involving investment of some $29m. In May 1998 a consortium 
of Spanish, Portuguese and local companies signed a 30-year 
concession agreement to operate power, water and wastewater 
systems in Greater Rabat (including Saiy and Temara), 
involvii^ investment of 14,000m. dirhams ($l,500m.) over the 
concession period. Other cities were reported to be contem- 
plating contracting private operators to manage water and 
sewerage services, but the Casablanca and Rabat contracts 
proved highly controversial and met with resistance from the 
employers’ federation. In June 2000 it was announced that 
seven international consortiums had bid for the 25-year build- 
operate-transfer concession for the provision of water, sewerage 
and electricity services in the Tangier and Tytouan regions. The 
contracts are expected to be awaified in early 2001. 

In April 1995 ONE announced that it was to appoint a 
consortium of contractors to build and operate a 50-MW wind- 
driven power plant at Tytouan. The consortium will operate the 
plant for 19 years, after which ownership will pass to ONE, 
which is responsible for the construction of the transmission 
lines and associated substations. The plant will cost an estim- 
ated US $6Qm. Construction of the plant by Denmark’s Vestas 
Wind Systems began in early 1998 and was completed in 1999. 
The consortium appointed to operate the plant induded Elec- 
tridty de France and Compagnie Eolienne du Detroit^anque 
Paribas. It was reported in January 1997 that ONE was work^ 
on a plan to invite private investors to build a 200-MW wind 
power station in the south (likely to be near Agadir). The project 
will be the second wind power scheme, following the ftic^ty at 
Tytouan in the north. Early in 1999 ONE, together with a 
French consortium of Electridty de France, Banque Paribas 
and Germa, announced the construction of a $53m. wind-driven 
power plant in the north, near Gibraltar. Further wind farms 
are plaimed for the Tangier and Tarfaya regions and in August 
2000 the Moroccan Government issued an invitation for tenders 
for the 200-MW wind farms project. The construction of dams 
with hydroelectric complexes, a progranune which began in the 
1960s, remains an important element in the Government’s 
strata to increase generating capadty. In mid-1997 the 
AFESD agreed a loan of $100m. for Ihe Debar el-Oued and Alt 
Messaoud hydroelectric dmns in the Tadla region. Construction 
of the dams was scheduled to begin in 1998. In April 2000 a 
consortium led by Alstom of France was selected by ONE for 
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negotiations for a contract to build the 450-MW Beni Mellal 
pumped storage power plant, a $131m. project for which both 
the EIB and the AFESD have agreed to provide finpinrial sup- 
port. The project involves pumping water up into two artificial 
storage basins. The water will then power four hydroelectric 
turbines, two of 165 MW capacity and two of 60 MW capacity. 
In November 1995 it was reported that the Association Maro- 
caine pour la Gestion de ITlnergie was preparing a study on 
solar power. In October 1997 Germany’s development agency, 
Kreditanstalt fbr Wiederaufbau, agreed to contribute ^.6m. to 
a solar energy project in the Tei^ft region near Marrakei^ 
operated by ONE. A 180-MW solar-based thermal power plant 
is to be built at Ain Beni Mathar with fmanmnl assistance from 
the World Bank’s Global Environment Facility; the $200m. 
project is scheduled for completion in 2004. Early in 1999 it 
was reported that Morocco was considering the construction of 
medium-capacity nuclear reactors to provide power and desali- 
nate sea water. However early in 2000 it was reported that 
plans for a nuclear-powered desalination plant in the Tan Tan 
region, to be built vdth assistance from China, had been delayed 
pending additional environmental studies. 

In May 1995 ONE and Sonelgaz of Algeria renewed a contract 
for 199^96 under which Sonelgaz would supply 50 MW of 
electricity to Morocco at a cost of US $25m. Also in May ONE 
stated that it expected the Government to approve a $119m.-a- 
year investment progranmie to accelerate ru^ elec^cation 
as part of a plan to provide electricity to all rural households 
by 2010. Currently ordy 35% of rural households have dectridty. 
Ihe new programme is to co-ordinate two schemes for rui^ 
electrification already in progress; one financed by ONE, the 
other financed by local communities by creating a central fond 
to which both rural communities and ONE contribute. Some 
1,255 villages were linked to the electricity grid in 1996. ONE 
announced plans to invest $445m. in 1999 to espand electridly 
production and continue its rural electrification programme. 
Japan and France agreed to provide finandal assistance to link 
1,127 villages to the electridty grid in 1999. Provision was made 
in the 1999-2000 budget for 1,500m. dirhams to be allocated 
annually over the next eight years to fimd the rural electrifica- 
tion programine. In February 1996 ONE stated that investment 
of 30,000irL dirhams ($3, 462m.) would be required between 
1996 and 2000 to satisfy a growth in demand of some 7% a year. 
Additional generating capadty of 1,900 MW would be required 
over this period. Under the company’s 1996-2000 operational 
plan, it aims to reduce its own power production by almost one- 
half, from 9,106 GWh to 4,757 GWh, and to increase the amount 
of electricity it buys in from 2,494 GWh in 1996 to 10,343 GWh 
in 2000. The private sector is to be more heavily involved in 
power generation, with ONE buying in electricity to resell to its 
customers. Some 1,814m. dirhams is to be spent on boosting 
production (935m. dirhams on hydroelectric plants, 379m. dir- 
hams on thermal power stations and 500m. dirhams on coal 
facilities), 1,831m. dirhams on transmission (includ^ 933m. 
dirhams on the submarine link with Spain), 522m. dirhams on 
expanding the distribution network and 393m. dirhams on the 
rural elec^cation programme. In 1997-99 ONE was to spend 
2,500m. dirhams expanding the national transmission network, 
including the cost of completing the link with Spain. Followii^ 
the completion of the underwater cable link ONE signed a 
number of short term contracts with Spanish companies in 1999 
and early 2000 for the supply of electricity to Morocco. However 
after the Tahaddart power station is completed (see above) ONE 
will have the capacity to export electricity to Spain. Despite the 
fact that ONE no longer receives a government subsidy, the 
company reported that it was in profit in 1995 because of the 
success in making its operations cheaper and more effective. 
In February 1996 ONE mtroduced a new prid^ system for 
electricity to standardize and control pricing practices and make 
the power sector more commercially competitive. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 

Morocco’s main sources of revenue are earnings from exports of 
phosphate rock and phosphate derivatives, agricultuj^ pro- 
ducts and manufactui^ goods, receipts from tourism and wor- 
kers’ remittances from abroad. The country’s expenditure is 
m ainly on imports of capital equipment, food and crude petro- 
leum. After 1976 the deficit on the current account widened, as 


export earnings rose slowly while the cost of imports soared. In 
1983 the Government took strong measures to close the e^rt/ 
import gap by reducing budget expenditure and by resecting 
imports. This reduced the trade deficit firom 13,552m. dirhams 
in 1982 to 11,218m. dirhams in 1983. However, the continuing 
decline in phosphate exports (by volume and value), ^d the high 
level of food and energy imports, resulted in further increases in 
the trade deficit, to 15,278m. dirhams in 1984 and to 16,938m. 
dirhams in 1985. Only the collapse of petroleum prices during 
1986 enabled the trade deficit for that year to fall by 26%, to 
12,605m. dirhams. In 1987 the trade deficit fell by a further 
6%, to 11,881m. dirhams. Imports in 1987 rose by only 1.9%, to 
36,271m. dirhams, while exports increased in value by 5.8%, to 
23,390m. dirhams. The trade deficit continued to fall in 1988, 
to 9,382m. dirhams, with imports of foodstuffs down by 3.9% 
and energy imports by 14.9%, while exports rose by 20%. The 
precarious nature of tiiis improvement was revealed, however, 
by a sharp increase in the trade deficit in 1989, when exports 
declined by 5% and imports rose by 19%, compared with 1988. 
Even so, the improvements in the esport performance of some 
sectors were encouraging, particularly the increase of more th w 
30% in export earnings ^m manufactured consumer goods in 
the first quarter of 1989. Results for the whole year, however, 
in^cated l^t tiie trade deficit almost doubled, to 18,323.8m. 
dirhams. The decline in exports in 1989 was largely the result 
of a sharp drop in sales of phosphoric add. In 1990 the trade 
defidt grew by 21% (despite an increase of 19% in exports), to 
22,165m. dirhams. Imports increased by 22% in 1990, to 
57,022m. dirhams. The 1990 trade defidt was equivalent to 
10.6% of GDP. In 1991 the trade defidt rose to 22,437m. dir- 
hams, despite a 7% increase in exports (to 37,283m. dirhams) 
and a decHne in expenditure on energy imports. Imports rose 
to 69,720m. dirhams, of which more than one-half were semi- 
fiboished products and industrial equipment. Food exports rose 
by 20.6% and there was a steady growth in sales of manufactured 
products. Exports of phosphates and derivatives accounted for 
27% of total sales. The trade defidt increased in 1992 by almost 
30%, to 28,846m. dirhams. Invisible earnings (remittances from 
migrant workers and tourist revenues) also increased, however, 
so that balance-of-payment problems were not antidpated. Sales 
of phosphates and products decreased from 10,047m. dirhams 
in 1991 to 8,491.7m. dirhams in 1992. dSlothing sales remained 
constant at 4,137m. dirhams. Oil imports increased by almost 
22%, and those of wheat nearly doubled as a result of the 
droight, totalling 2.4m. tons in 1992. Imports of industrial 
macl^ery rose from 2,460.7m. dirhams in 1991 to 2,711m. 
dirhams in 1992. Figures published by the Central Bank record 
ei^rts of 34,238m. dirhams in 1993 and imports of 56,368m. 
dirhams, giving a trade defidt of 22,130m. dirhams and a 
current account defidt of 4,899m. dirhams. In 1994 exports 
rose to 36,546m. dirhams, while imports increased by 17% 
to 65,963m. dirhams, resulting in a trade defidt of 29,417m. 
dirhms. The trade defidt continued to widen in 1995; al^ou^ 
exports increased by 10.1% to reach 40,240m. dirhams, imports 
rose by 10.5% to total 72,869m. dirhams (primarily owing to a 
substantial increase in food imports following the severe 
drou^t), giving a defidt of 32,629m. dirhams. In 1996 the trade 
defidt narrow^ sli^% to 30,600m. dirhams as exports rose 
to 41,300m. dirhams and imports declined to 71,900nL dirhams. 
Revenue from tourism increased by almost one-quarter, to 
9,000m. dirhams, and remittances from Moroccan migrants in 
Europe also rose, to 17,500m. dirhams. According to &e Office 
des dianges, the value of exports reached 67,057m. dirhams in 
1997 vdth imports at 90,712m. dirhams resulting in a trade 
defidt of 23,656m. dirhams. The value of exports rose slig^tiy 
in 1998 to 68,607m. dirhams with imports increasing more 
rapidly to 98,676m. dirhams resulting in a widening of 
trade defidt to 30,068m. dirhams. Preliminary figures for 1999 
indicated a rise in the value of exports to 72,100m. dirhams and 
a sharp rise in the value of imports to 104,100m. dirhams (partly 
as a result of hi^er oil prices), resulting in a trade d^dt of 
32,000m. dirhams. Tourism receipts increased from 16,200m. 
dirhams in 1998 to 16,700m. dirhams in 1999 but transfers 
(of which the main component is remittances from Moroccan 
migrant workers) fell sightly from 18,925m. dfrhams in 1998 
to 18,400m. dirhams in 1999. 
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Morocco’s GDP is heavily dependent on agricultural per- 
formance. GDP grew at an average annual rate of 2.9%, in real 
terms, during 1978-84, althou^ grovTth was depressed during 
several of those years, owing la^dy to poor harvests. Improved 
agricultural output in 1985 aUowed GDP to rise by 6.3% in 
r^ terms, and an exceptional harvest in 1986 contributed 
substantially to the 8.4% growth in GDP for that year. In 1987 
GDP declined by 2.6%, largely as a result of poor harvests, 
forcing agricultural output down by 13%, and stagnation in the 
phosphate sector, contributing to a 1.2% fall in output from the 
mining sector. A record harvest in 1988 boosted GDP growth to 
an estimated 10.4%. Other strong areas were manufaduring, 
energy production, commerce, transport and other services. In 
1989, d^pite a good harvest, GDP grew by only 1.8%. According 
to Moroccan official figures, GDP fell by approximately 3% 
in 1992, largely as a result of the drought, which redu^ 
agriculture’s share of GDP from 21% to 15%. However, according 
to the IMF, GDP declined by 4.1% in 1992 and grew by only 
0.2% in 1993. Official estimates suggested that the e^nomy 
grew l^y 11% in 1994 as a result of a good harvest following two 
years of economic dedine. However, severe drou|^t in 1995 
caused a sharp contraction in the economy, with GDP declining 
by 7%. Heavy rainfall resulted in a marked improvement in the 
economy in 1996, wifri GDP ^wth of 12.0%. The economy 
contracted again in 1997 following a poor harvest; GDP declined 
by 2.3%. Official figures indicated t^t real GDP grew by 6.5% 
in 1998 following an above average harvest, but provisional 
figures for 1999 indicated tht GDP declined by 0.1% after 
another poor harvest 

In 1998 the EU remained Morocco’s largest trading partner 
accounting for more than half of all trade, although its share of 
the market had declined slightly in recent years. In 1998 France 
was the largest source of goods, providing 21.8% of imports, 
followed by Spain (9.7%), USA (7.3%), Italy (6.2%) and Saudi 
Arabia (6.2%). France was also Morocco’s largest export market 
taking 27.2% of exports. Mowed Spain (10.8%), India (6.9%), 
Japan (5.7%) and Italy (5.3%). In 1998 Morocco signed free- 
trade agreements with Hungary and Bulgaria and expanded its 
trade li^ with China. An agreement was signed with Thailand 
in 1999 to expand bilateral ixade. Trade with the other Ma^eb 
countries remains limited but was expected to increase, fol- 
lowing the creation in 1989 of the Union of the Arab Mag^eb 
(UMA). Numerous initiatives have been taken to encourage 
doser economic collaboration and integration with other mem- 
bers of the UMA, induding the lowei^ of customs and tariff 
barriers and promotion of trade and joint ventures. Despite a 
great deal of rhetoric, by late 1995 the UMA had l^ely failed 
to promote greater economic co-operation between its members, 
and in December Morocco threatened to bring UMA activities 
to a standstill after it accused Algeria of interfering in the 
Western Sahara dispute (see History). Ambitious plans to 
increase bilateral trade with Eg^t have not been realized. 
Nevertheless, Morocco and Tunisia pledged to create a free- 
trade zone by 2007, and in late 1999 agr^d to lift duties on a 
large number of industrial and commercial goods with imme- 
diate effect. 

In April 1994 Morocco hosted the signing of the GATT Uru- 
guay round trade pact in Marrakesh. Morocco had been one of 
tee principal supporters of tee GATT agenda in tee Arab world. 
In July 1993 tee maximum customs duty on imported goods 
was reduced from 40% to 35%, and, in line with tee government’s 
commitment to GATT, rates on some 2,300 products (including 
textiles, fibres, paper and packaging, and foodstuffs) were re- 
duced. In Marte 1995 tee liberalization of cereal, vegetable oil 
and oilseed imports was postponed from April and May until 
July in order to give time for measures to be put in place to 
protect local industries. The existing quantitative restrictions 
are to be replaced by tariff barriers, in accordance with GATT. 
Measures to liberalize sugar imports were also delayed until 
mid-1995. In June tee (Government announced that it had 
approved tee ending of the state’s monopoly on petroleum 
imports, as part of its policy of Hberalizmg tee energy sector. 
In March 1998 customs duties on imported wheat were increased 
significantly in an attempt to protect local farmers. 

Morocco’s trade is likdy to remain crucially dependent on 
Europe. In view of the importance of its trade rdations with 
the EU, Morocco has continually sought more frivourable trade 
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agreements. A five-year agreement conferring "partial associa- 
tion’ on Morocco was negotiated in 1968 and came into force in 
1969. A new agreement for an unlimited period was finalized 
in January 1976, whereby most Moroccan agricultural and 
industrial products were allowed free access to tee EC, but with 
restrictions on a few crucial items, such as olive oil, citrus fruit, 
wine, textiles and refined petroleum products. In 1984 Morocco 
applied to join tee EC, but, in tee absence of European approval 
for its application, ur^ tee Community to liberalize its trade 
policies; new quota agreements were signed in January 1985. 
The eni^ of Spain and Portugal into tee EC in 1986 stimulated 
a series of discussions, in which Morocco, as one of tee countries 
most affected, was deeply involved. It was later agreed that 
tee voluntary quota Efystem on manufactured goods should be 
abandoned, but no agreement was reached concerning agricul- 
tural exports. Proposals by tee EC Commission covered tee five- 
year transitional period up to 1990. However, Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs from EC member states were unable to agree 
on the Commission’s proposals, while Morocco also expressed 
serious concern at what it regarded as tee "protectionism’ of tee 
EC and tee inadequacy of tee Community’s arrangements for 
relations with Morocco. In July 1987 Morocco made a second 
application for full membership of the EC, which was rejected 
in October. In 1991 it was announced teat tee EC would provide 
a financial aid programme of US $5,800m. for eight Mediter- 
ranean countries, of which Morocco was to be tee largest b^e- 
fidary (receiving $534m. in total funds). Concessionary loans 
would comprise 50%. In January 1992 tee European ParUament 
dedded to block $600m. of development aid, in protest at abuses 
of human rights in Morocco and in tee disputed Western Sahara 
Morocco teen refused to condude a new fishing accord, and 
agreement was not readied until May. In April tee EC Commis- 
sion approved a policy document envisaging a new Euro- 
Ma£^b partnership. In October tee European Parliament 
eventually ratified a fourth finandal protocol, according to which 
Morocco was to receive $580m. in new funding over four years. 
In July 1993 it was reported teat tee EU had proposed an 
annual increase of 3% in quotas of dtrus fruit, orange juice, 
fruit and vegetables from Morocco in 1997-2000. In Janu^ 
1995 tee Gk)vemm6nt signed an agreement with tee EU to bring 
agricultural trade regulations doser to tee provisions of GATT. 
Under tee new agreement, Morocco’s pr^erential status in 
tomato exports to tee EU was reduced, but exports would be 
allowed to maintain their traditional level of 140,000-145,000 
tons per year. A minimum price was imposed for tee months 
from. November to March, Morocco’s busiest export period. Mor- 
occan farmers were prevented from selling tomatoes at less 
than ECU 560 ($693) per ton, compared wite minimum prices 
stipulated under tee GATT of ECU 700-750 ($866-$928) in tee 
period from November to March and ECU 920 ($1,138.5) for tee 
months January to March. After two years of negotiations, in 
February 1996 Morocco became tee third Mediterranean 
country to sign a free-trade accord wite tee EU. The accord had 
been initialled in November 1995 after delays due to Morocco’s 
bitter dispute wite tee EU over fishing rights. Under tee terms 
of tee new agreement, Morocco will phase out protective tariffs 
on EU manufactured goods entering tee country over a period 
of 12 years, and will receive financial help from the EU to help 
local industries adapt to new competition. No detailed finandal 
pacb^e was written into tee agreement, but tee EU pledged 
to give signatories of this type of accord priority access to 
some ECU 4,695m. ($5,983m.) over tee period 199^2000. The 
sensitive issue of firee trade in agricultu]^ products will not be 
discussed until 2000, alteou^^ both parties agreed to increase 
agricultural trade and in tee short term Morocco will benefit 
from a number of concessions. The accord forms part of tee EITs 
wider plan to foster a new political and economic force in tee 
Mediterranean based on free trade and political co-operation. 
By early 1999 tee EU was reported to have extended a total of 
ECU 453m. in aid to Morocco since the accord was signed in 
1996. The EU accord came into effect in Mardi 2000. From teat 
date customs duties and tariffs on manufactured goods not 
produced locally, together wite raw materials and spare parts, 
will be reduced by a maYimum of 25% over four years. Tariffs 
on goods which are manufactured in Morocco will not be reduced 
for two years and teen by 10% per year for ten years. During 
2000 ta!^ were to take place wite tee EU on improved access 
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to the European market for Moroccan agricultural exports, but 
any concessions in this area were expected to meet strong 
opposition from Spain and other southern European states. 

TOURISM 

llie tourist industry has become an increasingly important 
source of foreign exc h a ng e. By 1987 the total revenue earned 
from tourism had reached 8,000m. dirhams, representing 2Z% 
of total exports of goods and services. Only phosphates and their 
derivatives, and workers’ remittances, brought in more foreign 
exchange. Tourism was undoubtedly one of the growth areas of 
^e Moroccan economy in the 1980s, and government incentives 
played a significant part in its development. Special conditions 
drawn up in 1983 govern investment in tourism, including tax 
exemptions on capital goods imports, interest-fi:ee loans and, in 
certain circumstances, income tax exemptions for a 10-year 
period. Msgor tourist complexes were constructed at Casabkmca, 
Agadir, Tangier and Restinga, near T6touan. By the end of 1988 
there were more than 79,000 beds available in nearly 500 
hotels, pensions md holiday villages. Most tourists stay on the 
southerly Atlantic coast. The totd number of foreign tourist 
arrivals in 1987 was 1,566,254, an increase of 6.5% on the 1986 
total. In 1989 the number of tourists visiting Morocco increased 
by 27% (to 2,515,251, compared with 1,978,420 in 1988). In 

1990 some 3m. foreigners visited Morocco, increasing tourist 
remittances by 22%, to 10,500m. dirhams. This advance was 
due to a rise in the number of Algerian visitors, taking advantage 
of the 'open frontiers’ that had been authorized by &e UMA In 

1991 tourist receipts declined to 8,822.2m. dirhams, despite a 
3.1% increase in arrivals, mainly accounted for by more visitors 
from other Maghreb countries. In 1992 the number of visitors 
increased to 3.3m. Tourist arrivals fix)m Italy increased by 
67.9%, and firom Spain by 43.4%. There was also an increase in 
the number of tourists from Germany, the USA and Japan, 
althou^ tourist arrivals firom Algeria decreased by 19%. Tourist 
arrivals decreased by 9.4% in 1993 and by 22.1% in 1994 (to 
2.3m.) as a result of the recession in Europe, tensions between 
Morocco and Algeria and the fear of terrorist attacks following 
the Marrakesh shooting (see History). There was a further 
sharp decline in 1995 when the number of tourists fell to 1.5m., 
resulting in a decline of 12% in revenue to 10,000m. dirhams. 
In late 1995 the Ministry of Tourism reported that it had closed 
36 hotels and downgraded 53 as part of a programme to raise 
the standard of tourist facilities. Foreign tourist arrivals in- 
creased from 1.6m. in 1996 to 1.8m. in 1997, but revenue fell 
sH^^tly as a result of a decline in per caput expenditure. Tourist 
arrivals increased by almost 10% in 1998 to 2.0m. while rev- 
enues increased by 19.4% to 16,400m. dirhams, as a result of a 
rise in per caput spending. Revenues increased to 16,700m. 
dirhams, in 1999, according to the Ministry of Tourism, making 
this sector Morocco’s main source of foreign currency. Despite 
the increase in tourist numbers, the Ministiy of Tourism’s ta^t 
of doubling numbers by the end of the 1999-2003 development 
plan period appeared overambitious. Furthermore, the Mmistiy 
of Tourism announced in August 2000 that it planned to attract 
10m. foreign visitors per year by 2010. 

In March 1993 it was reported that five state-owned hotels 
in Tangier, Mekn^s and Casablanca (the first of 37 hotels owned 
by the Office National Marocain du Tourisme scheduled for 
privatization) had been sold. A new approacdi to the privatization 
of state holdings in hotels was aimounced in April, according to 
which the Government would sell its holdings in four- and 
five-star hotels to international companies as a comprehensive 
transaction. The 1993 budget includ^ a reduction in the alloca- 
tion to the Office National Marocain du Tourisme to 90m. 
dirhams, indicating the Government’s commitment to disengage 
firom the tourist industry. In May 1994 local investors purchased 
the Transatlanticiue hotel in Mekn^. In January 1998 the 
Mmistry of Privatization announced that nine state-owned 
hotels would be offered for sale in 1998, including seven hotels 
that had failed to attract buyers when they were first offered 
for sale in November 1997. 

Recent foreign investment is providing an opportunity to 
revive the fiag^ng tourist industry. In July 1996 South Korea’s 
Daewoo Corpn announced that it would buy the Rabat Hyatt 
Regency ho^ for US$40m. and build an extension for an 
adffitional estimated $50m. In February 1997 it was reported 


that the French hotel management company Accor was to open 
subscriptions in March for its planned $100m. fund to invest m 
tourism development projects in Morocco. T^e funds will be 
spent to acxjuire hotels, spas and other facihties. In July Accor 
purchased the local Moussafir hotel c h ai n for $5m., the com- 
pany’s first purchase under its current investment prc^ramine 
in Morocco. In April it was reported timt the coinp^y was in 
tftlkft with the Gk)vemment about financing and building a trade 
and leisure c^tre in Casablanca and a l,20()-room hotel complex 
in Agadir. In addition, Germany’s Paradiana is to invest in two 
separate tourism projects (a 600-bed hotel and a holiday club) 
in the Agadir region, where the SociAt4 d*Am§nagement de 
la Bale d’Agadir is trying to attract some $450m. of private 
investment to develop tourist fadlities there. Agadir is Morocco’s 
only significant coastal resort and the country’s northern cent- 
ime lacks tourist infiiastructure. To attract more foreign tourists 
Morocco needs to devdop its coastline. In 1998 the Fren^ 
group Accor won a contract to manage three luxury hotels in 
Cassdblanca, and Megestic Hotels, a Saudi-British firm, an- 
nounced the investment of $50m. in a tourist complex at Skhirat, 
south of Rabat. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

There are 10 m^'or ports: Casablanca, Safi, Mohanmiadia, 
Agadir, B[4nitra, Jorf Lasfar, Tan Tan, Dakhla in the disputed 
territory of Western Sahara, alo:^ the Atlantic coast, and Nador 
in the north-east and Tangier in the north-west, Itoth on the 
Mediterranean. Since early 1985 the msgor porta have been 
controlled by the Office d’Exploitation des Ports (ODEP). In 
1985 ODEP began modernizing port equipment and facilities in 
a two-year development plan. In the period to 1990 ODEP 
plann^ to spend 1,350m. dirhams, more than half of which 
was to finance the development of ports. In 1991 several projects 
were announced, includi^ a new container terminal at Casa- 
blanca, at a cost of 610m. dirhams, a 160m. dirham coal terminal 
at Jorf Lasfar and modernization of port equipment at ports 
controlled by ODEP. The World Bank was to provide loans of 
US $99m. to ODEP and $33m. to the central Government for 
the financing of these projects. The volume of traffic throu^ all 
ports in 1988 reached 39.6m. tons, an increase of 12.7% over 
the 1987 total. In 1990 the volume was 37.9m. tons. The msgor 
goods handled include hydrocarbons and phosphates, sulphur 
and ammonia, triple superphosphate and phosphoric add, dtrus 
and other fiiiit, and vegetables. Of the total cargo hanffied in 
1988, 42% went throu^ Casablanca, 17% throu^ Jorf Lasfar, 
15% through Safi and 12% through Mohammadia. The volume 
of cargo tr^c through Moroccan ports increased to 40.5m. tons, 
in 1993; the 22.1m. tons of imports induded 9.5m. tons of 
hydrocarbons and 3.9m. tons of cereals. In March 1994 work 
began on a new harbour at Dakhla in Western Sahara as a 
centre for coastal and deep-sea fishing, induding a 1,300-ha 
firee-trade zone. In March 1996 it was reported that ODEP 
planned to invest 1,700m. dirhams ($200m.) in port development 
over the period 1996-2000. Its plans induded investment of 
328m. dirhams for the purchase of equipment and 144m. dir- 
hams for infrastructure development at (Casablanca, 361m. dir- 
hams at Dakhla and 145m. dirhams at Jori Lasfar. ODEP 
reported a rise in its turnover of 23% to 1,127m. dirhazns in the 
year to the end of September 1995. In February 1996 shipping 
firms reported severe congestion at Casablanca owing to the 
Government’s campaign against smuggling, whidi led to the 
arrest of a number of senior customs offidals. In November 
1996 the Government launched an initiative to raise interest in 
a $300m. investment project to build a new multi-purpose deep 
water port in Tangier. The aim of the prqject is to divert aU 
merchwdise traffic firom the existing port, whidh is expected 
to suffer from serious congestion by 2002, despite short-term 
expansion projects in 1996-98. Bouygues of France signed a 
memorandum of understanding to construct and operate the 
new port, known as Tangier^Atlantique, but by the end of 1999 
no frirther progress had been made in implementing the project. 
In November 1997 Spain agreed credits of $4m. towards the 
cost of a new port at A^dir. In Februaiy 1998 ODEP announced 
that it was planning to spend $220m. on modernizing and 
expanding the country’s port facilities during 1998-2002. In 
1999 the EIB made a loan of $28m. to assit this programme. 
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The railways are operated by the Office National des Chemins 
de Fer (ONCF). In 1989 the company planned to invest nearly 
IfOOOnL dirhams in rail development, including projects to 
double the Rabat-K4nitra line and the construction of a connec- 
tion between Casablanca and the dty^s King Muhmnmad V 
airport. Also considered were an extension of the rapid transit 
system which runs between Casablanca and Rabat south to El 
Jadida, a rail link between Taourirt and Nador in the north- 
east, anH a controversial plan to link Marrakesh and el-Aaidn, 
in Western Sahara. In mid-1992 it was aimoimced that the 
ADB had agreed to contribute US $84m. towards an estimated 
$270m. programme to improve main railway routes, in partic- 
ular the Casablanca-Fez line. In January 1997, following a two- 
and-a-half-year period of almost no new investment, it was 
reported that ONCF was to start work on a $591m. (5,200m. 
dirhams) four-year restructuring and investment plan after 
securing loans to cover part of it The plan includes rehabili- 
tating installations, modernizing the rolling stock and reorgan- 
izing the company. In April ONCF awarded a contract to double 
the E4nitra-Mel^s railway line to a local/Spanish consortium 
as part of the investment programme. The World Bank agreed 
in May to lend ONCF $85m. to expand the domestic network 
and purchase seven new locomotives, while in July the EIB 
approved a loan for rehabilitation and upgrading work on the 
Marrakesh-Casablanca and the Rabat-Fez-Oyjda lines. The 
ADB has also pledged $85m. to support ONCFs investment 
programme. In September 1997 Ce^lec of France was awarded 
contracts to electrify the K4nitra-Sidi Kacem line, improve lines 
serving Casablanca and rehabilitate the Sidi el Aidi-Oued Zem 
phosphate line. In October ONCF announced that it was 
interested in granting concessions to private investors to buOd 
and operate new railway lines. In February 1998 three French 
companies began a feasibility study financed by France for a 
28-^ metro for Casablanca. The $588nL project (aimed to ease 
congestion in Casablanca) has been under consideration for 
some years, but the Oovemment has been unable to raise the 
necessary finance for it. In 1999 it was reported that a 120-km 
line from Taourit to Nador was under construction at a cost of 
2,000m. dirhams. Morocco’s railways, only half of which are 
electrified, are in need of considerable modernization and 
require msjor new investment In 1998 ONCF reported profits 
of Im. dirhams and announced that 11.8m. passengers and 
28.3m. tons of frei^t were carried that year. Some 1,200m. 
dirhams were invested by the state in the railway network 
during 1998. 

The road network is well developed, comprising more than 
60,000 km of road, of which 50.3% is paved. Most of the roads 
are built to design standards appropriate for a volume of traffic 
substantially in advance of that which they are currently cai^ 
rying. In 1998 there were 1,111,846 passenger cars and 392,602 
commercial vehicles in use, as well as 19,891 motorcycles and 
scooters. Tonnage carried by public road freight transport imder 
the auspices of the Office National des IVansports virtually 
doubled between 1976 and 1986, from 6.8m. tons to 13.4m. tons, 
and rose to an estimated 14.7m. tons in 1988. In 1991 the 
Oovemment approved a decree permittmg the Soci4t4 Nationale 
des Autoroutes du Maroc to collect tolls on Moroccan motorways. 
The revenue received from the tolls on the Casablanca-Rabat 
motorway was to be used to finance the construction of the 
projected Tangier-Casablanca motorway. In April 1991 four 
international groui» were invited to rebid for the construction 
of the central section of the Tangier-Casablanca motorway, 
between Rabat and Larache, and Ibe contract was awarded to 
a group of Italian companies. The US $220m. road project was 
to be fimded by the AF^SD and Italy. The AFESD agre^ to a 
grant of $1.7m. for a study of the Mag^ureb Unity highway 
linking Nouadhibou, in Mauritania, witb Benghazi, in Libya. 
In March 1996 contractors submitted bids for a 50-km section 
of the Rabat-Fez motorway between Khemisset and Sidi AUal 
Bahraoui, estimated to cost some $5Qm.~$60m. This was the 
fourth of five contracts for the motorway, and in August 1996 
it was awarded to Spain’s OOP Construcdones. ^ Italian 
consortium was work^ on the section between Mcbn^ and 
Khemisset, under a $75m.-contract signed in Novemb^ 1995. 
Invitations to bid for the final section of the Rabat-Fez 
motorway— a 15-km section from Sidi AUal Bahraoui to Rabat— 
were 6iq)ected to be made in 1997. The EIB and the AFESD 
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agreed long-term loans in 1995 to cover most of the cost of 
the Rabat-Fez motorway. In March 1995 Japan’s Overseas 
Economic Co-operation Fund agreed to a loan of $86.7m. towards 
the cost of modernizing 2,400 km of roads throughout the 
country and of constructing roads linking central Morocco with 
the northern and southern provinces. The loan is to be repaid 
over 10 years with a 10-year grace period. The World Barb is 
also contributing $140m. to the $226m. road programme, parts 
of whidi are now under construction. In June the World Bank 
approved a $57.6m. loan for road maintenance and manage- 
ment. It was reported in March and April 1997 that the Ministry 
of Public Worlu was evaluating bids for a project to build a 
four-lane, 112-lmi motorway from Casablanca to Jorf Lasfar on 
a build-operate-transfer-basis, and that a technical study for a 
560-km road along tbe Mediterranean coast was to be under- 
taken. In Februsuy 1998 the (jovemment announced that it 
was proceeding with the construction of a Mediterranean coastal 
highway which would link Tangier with Saidia, near the border 
with Algensi. Mudb of the construction costs would be financed 
by the state, but certain stretches were to be privately financed 
on a build-operate-transfer basis. In March bids were invited 
for a contract to build a 72-km highway between Casablanca 
and Azemmour, which forms part of the Casablanca-Jorf Lasfar 
motorway. In February work began on the construction of a 
motorway between Casablanca and Settat, a project part- 
fnanced by the AFESD and Japan’s Overseas Economic Co- 
operation Fund. Japan is also helping to finance a 35-km 
motorway between Casablanca and Mohammadia. Early iu 1999 
Autoroutes du Maroc, a public-private partnership, announced 
new investmemt of $100m. to develop the count^s road net- 
work, including highways linking Sidi el-Yamani to Tangier 
and Khemisset to Fez. The state-owned road transport company, 
Compagnie de Transports du Maroc-Lignes Nationales (CTM- 
LN), Morocco’s biggest bus company, was privatized in 1993. 
The Government’s remaining 18.9% holdi^ in the company 
was sold on the Casablanca stock exchax^ in October 1994, 
raising $5.5m. The offer was nearly three times oversubscribed. 
In May 1995 the company aimounced a mcgor expansion plan 
over the next three years, and in November claimed that it 
would double its profit in 1995 to 23.9m. dirhams ($2.9m.). The 
company also increased its capital by 23% to 122.6m. dirhams 
($14.7m.) in order to purchase new buses. In 1999 LSA Grupo 
of Spain won a 15-year contract to manage the bus network in 
the dty of Marrakesh. 

In February 1996 plans to construct a fixed link across the 
Strait of Gibraltar received new impetus when Spain and Mo- 
rocco issued a joint communique stating their conunitment to 
the project and announcing that they had agreed that the fixed 
link would be a tunnel rather than a bridge, the latter option 
previously favoured by Morocco. The link would involve building 
a 22-km sin^e rail tunnel 900 m under the seabed; a second 
main tunnel would be added after the first no longer satisfied 
demand. The first phase, estimated to take five years and cost 
US $40dm., would be to dig an exploratory tunnel in order to 
gain a better understandi^ of technical difficulties. It was 
hoped that the EU would cover just over one-third of the cost 
of this phase, with the private sector fiTiAnring the remainder 
under a concession scheme. The tunnel link was expected to 
create jobs in Morocco and Spain and encourage the establish- 
ment of passenger and frei^t transport networks from other 
European countries to the tunnel’s Spanish terminal. Prelimi- 
nary investigations to determine the technical feasibility of the 
proposed tunnel were carried out in November 1998. 

T^ere are 10 m^or aborts in Morocco, as well as about 50 
landing strips for li^t aircraft. In addition, el-Aaiiin in Western 
Sahara has an airport. In 1991 a four-year programme to espand 
and modernize Moroccan airports, at an estimated cost of 
1,200m. dirhams, was announced. The Office National des A4ro- 
ports (ONDA) and the ADB were each to provide a 25% loan 
to fimance the project. The remaining 50% of the cost of the 
programme was to be negotiated. Marrakesh-Menara airport 
reopened in August 1991, after the extension of the runway and 
work on airport buildings at a cost of US $8m. A new passenger 
terminal was opened in July 1992 at Casablanca’s King 
Muhammad V airport The airport handled 1.8m. passengers 
in 1991 and it was forecast that some 3.3m. passengers would 
pass through the airport in 1993. The ONDA plans the creation 
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of a m^yor industrial and commercial zone, occupying 200 ha, 
as the latest phase in the expansion of the airport. In 1993 a 
$36m. contract to build an aircraft maiTitAnflnfifl centre at the 
airport was awarded to a group of US firms, led Westinghouse 
Electric Corpn. In December 1992 the ADB approved a loan of 
$102m. to support the ONDA’s plans to upgrade Ihe infir^truc- 
ture of Morocco’s airports. In late 1998 the ONDA b^an to 
implement longstanding plans for a new airport at Nador, in 
Ihe north-east, estimate to cost $45m. In November 1999 the 
Af^D granted a loan worth ^2.7m. to finance a project to 
extend and modernize King Muhammad V airport, ^yal Air 
Maroc (RAM), which was formed in 1953, is the national airline. 
It operates services to European and Afiican countries, as 
well as to the USA In 1988 RAM handled 1.7m. passengers, 
compared with 1.2m. in 1983. The number of passengers trav- 
elling by RAM increased steadily in the early 1990s, reaching 
2.3m. in 1994. Tourism accounts for a si^uficant proportion of 
passengers carried, although flights for business-related piu*- 
poses are increasingly important. Total fireight carried by air 
has also continued to rise. As at November 1996 RAM operated 
27 aircraft, most of them Boeings. The airline’s current renewal 
and expansion plan envisaged Sie purchase of two new aircraft 
every year until 2001. Two Boeing 737-800 aircraft ordered in 
1996 were delivered in May 1998 with financing arranged by 
tile Banque Nationale de Paris. Also in May RAM signed a co- 
operation agreement with Spain’s national carrier, Iberia, and 
early in 1999 it was reported that the company wished to sign 
a partnership agreement with Grermany’s Luf thans a. RAM aj^ 
signed an agreement to operate joint flints with Gulf Air, 
initially between Casablanca and Abu Dhabi, and in February 
1999 became one of the first companies to begin regular flints 
to the newly opened Gaza International Airport. The company 
announced a sharp increase in profits during 1997/98 and aimed 
to cany 3.5m. passengers during 1998/99. Five new airoraft are 
to be piirchased, increasmg the fleet to 32 aircraft by 2001. The 
planned partial privatization of RAM was expected during the 
second half of 2000. An independent Moroccan company. 
Regional Airlines, was set up in October 1997 and duri^ its 
first year of operations developed a network of domestic flints, 
together with flights between Casablanca and Malaga in Spain. 
The company plans to expand its network to other centres in 
Spain and Portugal. 

Television and most radio services are controlled by the state, 
which runs a nationvdde television network (Radiodifiusion- 
T414vision Marocaine) and nine regional radio stations broad- 
casting in the Arabic, French and Berber languages. There is 
also a commercial radio network, which broadcasts firom Tangier 
and Nador to North Africa (Radio M4diterran4e Intemationde). 
In 1996 there were 6.5nL radios and 3m. television sets in 
Morocco. A commercial television channel for subscribers opened 
in 1989. In December 1994 a contract was signed between the 
Office National des Postes et T414communications (ONPT) and 
Siemens of Germany to install 230,000 telephone lines as part 
of ONITs programme to install a total of 400,000 new lines. 
The company plans to increase telephone density firom 3.5 lines 
to 10 lines per 100 inhabitants by 2000. Negotiations were 
taking place with Ericsson of Sweden and Alca^ of France for 
the remaining lines. Under an agreement signed with ONPT in 
March 1995 AT&T of the USA is preparinjg a plan for the 
modernization of the country’s telecommunications network. 
ONPT stated that it wants to double the capadly of its network 
and introduce the latest technology. AT&T will study ways to 
digitalize the network and expand the use of fibre optic links 
and satellites. When the study has been completed AT&T will 
begin negotiating to carry out part of the recommendations. In 
early 1^6 ONPT announced that it was to invest 4,300m. 
dirhams (US $505.7m.) in ti^t year on a programme to moder- 
nize and expand its network. There were plans for an additional 
250,000 switching units to extend the automation system to 
more than 300 towns, ihe esqpansion of the global standard for 
mobiles (Gl^) network to remote provinces, and increasing the 
number of subscribers from Im. to 1.3m. The ElB is funding 
fibre optic Hnkfi between TAtouan and Agadir and a link across 
the St^t of Gibraltar. In February 1996 it was reported that 
Glenayre Electronics of the USA had been award^ a $2.6m. 
contract to supply and install a pager system for ONPT, initially 
serving 50,000 subscribers in Rabat, Casablanca, Tangier, Mar- 


rakesh, Agadir, TAtouan, Fez and Larache, to be completed in 
March 1997. In April 1996 it was announced that, as part of a 
project to restructure and modernize the country’ s tdecommun- 
ications network fimded by the World Bank, SociAtA Eton of 
France had been awarded a $lm. contract to supply connection 
equipment, and Acome/CEAC a $2.2m. contract to supply cable. 

In June 1997 the Chamber of Representatives adopted a 
new law heral^g the liberalization of the fixed and mobile 
telecommunications sector. In February 1998 the state-owned 
ONPT was divided up and a new enterprise, Itissalat al- 
Ma^irib, with a monopoly of telecommunications, created as a 
preliminary to privatization. However, the privatization of some 
20%-40% of Ihe new company was delayed and early in 2000 the 
Minifltftr in charge of Public Sector and Privatization announced 
that the company would not be privatized until 2002. With the 
approach of privatization the company, valued at US $5, 000m., 
has taken various measures to improve its competitiveness and 
succeeded in almost doubling the number of its GSM subscri- 
bers. The sale of the second C^M licence, originally planned for 
1997, took place in July 1999 generating $l,100m., more than 
twice the sum expected when the sale was planned. 'Hie 15- 
year licence was awarded to Medi Telecom, a consortium led 
by Telefonica of Spain together with Portugal Telecom and 
Moroccan investors, which pledged to invest $660m. over the 
following four years. The network was expected to be operational 
by mid-2000 with a projected 2m. customers vidthin ten years, 
providing strong competition to the state operator, Itissalat al- 
Maghrib. In May 2000 it was reported that three firms, Gulfsat 
Maghreb, Argos and Space Com had been awarded licence for 
the very small aperture terminal (VSAT) satellite i^tems by 
the telecoms regulator, the Agence Nationale de RAglemantation 
des TAlAcommunications, for which they paid a total of $9.3m. 
Several thousand users were expected witbdn two to three years. 
A third private GSM licence is anticipated to be offered and in 
operation by 2003. 

BANKING AND FINANCE 

Morocco’s foreign debt rose sharply during the second half of 
the 1970s. In October 1980, in an attempt to control its escal- 
ating debt burden, Morocco negotiated a three-year loan from 
the IMF, totalling US $l,000m., the largest loan ever granted 
to a developing country by the FWd at l^t time. The terms of 
the loan were modified in 1982, when the progress of the 
economy fiedled to meet the IMF conditions. By 1983 Morocco’s 
debt had reached unmanageable proportions, and a new IMF 
agreement was negotiated as part of a debt-res^eduling arrang- 
ement with all of Morocco’s creditors. Outstanding debt to 
the Taris Club’ creditor countries and the Arab states was 
rescheduled in 1983, but negotiations with creditor banks conti- 
nued until 1985. In 1985 Morocco negotiated a new arrangement 
with the IMF, but this encountei^ difficulties, as Morocco 
failed to achieve IMF taints in early 1986. Eventually, a new 
programme, vidth less stringent terms, was agreed in November 
1986, to run until April 1988. The Taris Club’ and the creditor 
banks agreed to reschedule debt repayments until the end of 
the IMF agreement. Meanwhile, during 1984-87 the World 
Bank provided finance for sevei^ sectoral adjustment prog- 
rammes within a general programme to restructure and reorient 
the Moroccan economy. The mfjor elements of this restructuring 
programme included a shift to export-oriented production, priva- 
tization, a reduction in public expenditure, fiscal reform and 
tighter control over the economy as a whole. In September 1987 
the World Bank declared that Morocco was Svell-poised’ for 
economic success, as a result of its stabilization and structural 
adjustment programmes, and it subsequently increased its 
lending, to make Morocco the Bank’s third largest recipient 
after Turkey and Pakistan, during 1987. In mid-1988 tihe IMF 
approved a new stand-by frdlity of SDR 220m. for the period 
i^m June 1988 to the end of 1989. The Fund generally approved 
of Morocco’s macroeconomic performance, but was somewhat 
critical of fiscal policy implementation. Debt owing to tiie Taris 
Club’ of creditor countries was rescheduled in Octob^ 1988 and 
again in September 1990. In December 1988 the World Bank 
s^e further finances available as part of the structural adjust- 
ment support to assist Morocco with debt management. In early 
1989 negotiations began for the rescdieduling of $l,40()m. owing 
to the commercial banks of the london Club’ and continued 
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until April 1990, when an agreement was reached. The new 
accord rescheduled about $3, 200m. of medium-term debt over 
a period of up to 20 years and reduced the interest to be paid 
on the debt. The exiitoig IMF stand-by agreement expired in 
December 1989 but was renewed for a furSier eight months in 
July 1990. In May 1991 Spain rescheduled ofidd^ debt within 
Morocco’s Taris Club’ accords, which included credits provided 
by the concessionary lending agency Fondo de Ayuda al Desa- 
rrollo, repayable over 20 years. Total debt to Spain was then 
estimated at 110,000m. pesetas ($l,012m.). In July the World 
Bank approved a $235m. loan to the financial sector, which 
would permit Morocco to develop domestic financial markets 
and to invest in private export-orientated industries. Morocco 
is also one of a small group of heavily indebted countries to 
benefit firom a World Bank Export Credit Enhanced Leverage, 
which provides bank guarantees and some funds for private- 
sector projects already receivinjg support fimm credit agencies. 
According to the Ministry of Finance, Morocco’s external debt 
at the end of 1991 totalled $21,00()m., of which $10,600m. 
was outstanding to Taris Club’ Governments, $3, 600m. to the 
TiOndon Club’ri3,300m. to the World Bank, $l,600m. to the 
USA and $600m. to the IMF. Morocco’s economic prospects 
improved signficantly in late 1991, when Saudi Arabia and 
other Gulf states agreed to cancel bilateral debts estimated at 
around $3,600m. In Febru^ 1992 the IMF approved a stand- 
by credit authorizing drawings of up to SDR 91.98m. ($129m.) 
to support the Government’s economic programme fix)m January 

1992 to March 1993. At the end of this period the Government 
expected to be able to return to the international capital markets 
and to make no furtiier demands on IMF resources. In February 
the Taris Club’ Governments agreed to reschedule official debt 
worth $l,500m., and in March the World Bank approved a 
$275m. structui^ acljustment loan, the final loan in Morocco’s 
economic r^biHtation, according to the country’s official news 
agency. In August 1992, under the terms of the Taris Club’ 
agreement signed in February, the USA announced that it 
would reschedule bilateral debt worth $101.1m. incurred up to 
1983. Some $32.5m. in official development assistance was to 
be repaid over 20 years vrith a 10-year grace period and $68.6m. 
in consolidated debt and arrears was to be repaid over 15 years 
with an eight-year grace period. Figures released in May 1993 
by the Ministry of Fhiance revealed that Morocco’s externld debt 
in 1993 was $21,305m. Taris Club’ member states accounted for 
$10,549m. (about one-half of the total debt), the TiOndon Club’ 
$3, 525m. (17%) and international financial institutions 
$5, 700m. (27%). Debt-service repayments in 1992 increased to 
$3, 000m., but were projected to decrease fix)m $2, 848m. in 1993 
to $2, 126m. in 2000. Announcing the 1995 budget in December 
19^, the Minister of Finance, Mourad Cherif, stated that the 
cost of servicing the external debt remained a burden with 
repayments in 1994 equivalent to 4.2% of ^ss national product 
In June 1993 the ^^Mstry of Finance introduced new rules 
whereby Moroccan banks or private enterprises were allowed 
to raise credits with foreign financial institutions to finance 
imports of goods and services without prior authorization. 

Li 1992 Morocco became the major recipient of concession^ 
financing firom the Caisse Fran^aise de D5veloppement, with 
loan commitments during the year totalling 274.5m. fi:ancs, 
compared with 160m. fiancs for Algeria and 110m. francs for 
Tunisia. In November it was announced that France would 
increase the value of its 1992 financial protocol to 1,220m. fiancs 
from 800m. firancs. In mid-1993, however, the Frcmch Ministiy 
of Finance indicated that the level of support offered under the 

1993 protocol would probably be less t^ that for 1992. In 
December Spain agre^ to provide a new five-year credit pro- 
gramme worOi US $l,056m., renevring the credit line originally 
signed in 1988. The EU was to lend Morocco a total of ECU 
438m. in 1992-96, together with funds for structural adjustment 
and EIB loans for the Europe-Maghreb gas pipeline. In February 
1995 it was reported that Spain had renewed a credit line of 
$l,125m. as part of an economic and financial co-operation 
agreement signed in 1994. The credit line involved $375m. to 
be disbursed in five equal annual tranches and $750x0. in 
export credits. 

In late 1995 the Ministiy of Finance estimated debt-servicing 
at 35% of foreign currency income and indicated that it was 
considering ways of reducing debt-service payments for the 
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fj pfliiHfll year starting 1 July 1996, including debt-equity swaps, 
refinancing and debt buy-backs. In Janu^ 1996 representa- 
tives of Morocco and France signed a series of bilateral agree- 
ments under which France agreed to forgive or convert l,()00m. 
French francs (US $203m.) of Moroccan debt, and promised 
finilier aid and technical assistance. Franra agreed to forgive 
400m. firancs of government debt on condition that this money 
be invested in development projects in the Rif (Morocco’s main 
marijuana producing region); a further 600m. francs of sovereign 
debt was to be convert into equity of financial support for 
French companies investing in Morocco. In addition France 
would provide 340m. francs to assist with water and railway 
development projects, offer training and assistance to modernize 
and liberalize the administration, and help in the development 
of the country’s tourist industry. Under the terms of the finfl] 
accord, Frencfo and Moroccan investors were guaranteed equal 
treatment in both countries. France agr^ to offer fiirfiier 
finftTicia] aid in May, following a visit by King Hassan to Paris. 
The Caisse Fran^aise de Ddveloppement was to underwrite 
government bonds issued on the international market to the 
value of 1,500 xxl francs, and France would provide 1,200m. 
firancs in aid over the next two years to support the Gov- 
ernment’s campaign against drugs smuggling. France’s aid 
budget to Morocco is currently 1,500m. francs a year. Although 
the underwriting agreement was welcomed, it was unlikely to 
have a significant impact on the country’s overall foreign debt. 
During the visit of Ihe then Spanish Prime Minister, Felipe 
Gonzdlez, in February 1996, the disbursement of a 150,000m. 
peseta ($l,198m.) credit package for the period to 2000 was 
discussed together with options for easing the terms of Morocco’s 
$l,400m. debt to Spain. In October Spain agreed to convert 
$50m. of bilateral debt into investments in a similar deal to 
that concluded with France. In October 1997 France agreed to 
convert a fiurther 1,400m. firancs ($245m.) of bilateral debt 
into investments along the lines of the initiative concluded in 
January 1996 (see above). Morocco’s total bilateral debt to 
F^ce was estimated at $4, 000m. At the same time, Spain 
offered to convert a further $38m. of its bilateral debt into local 
investment. In March Italy offered to convert $75m. of debt 
into local investment, and it was reported that similar debt- 
conversion deals were being discussed with (j^rmany, Austria 
and the United Kingdom. During a visit to France by Prime 
Mmister Youssoufi in October 1998, the French (Government 
agreed to convert a further 100m, francs of debt into 
investments. At the same time, the United Kingdom agreed to 
make $42m. of Taris Club’ debt available for conversion into 
equity. In early 1999 it was reported that Italy had agreed to 
convert some $100m. of bilateral debt into investments and to 
provide a further $16m. to enable small and medium-sized 
Moroccan firms to buy Italian exports. By this time Morocco 
had reached its limit for debt conversion under present Taris 
Club’ rules. In December 1997 Morocco returned to international 
capital markets for the first time since 1981 when Commerzbank 
of Germany and Sumitomo Bank Ltd of Japan started arranging 
a five-year loan of $200m. The Euroloan was fully subscribed 
when it closed in February 1998. A Eurobond issue of around 
$300m. originally planned for 1998 was postponed, but was 
ejected to be finalized before the end of 1999. The proceeds 
were to be used to help refinance expensive foreign debt firom the 
1980s. In March 1998 Moody’s Investors Service and Standard 
Poor’s awarded Morocco its first international credit ratings a 
positive development that should enable the Government to 
raise additional funds on the market. 

Servicing the foreign debt remained a serious burden, with 
debt-service payments accounting for 27.5% of export income in 
1997 and 23.0% in 1998 accordii^ to World Bank figures. After 
the appointment of a new opposition-led Government in March 
1998, the Minister of the Economy and Finance, FathaHah 
Oualalou, stated that the Government would go to the capital 
markets to refinance its most expensive debt. In 1999 Oual^ou 
announced that Morocco’s external debt had fallen to 
US $18,000m. compared with $19,000m. in 1998. The bulk of 
the debt is pubHdly guaranteed medium- and long-term debt 
of which 43% is ovmed to bilateral official creators, 31% to 
multilateral agencies and 26% to private creefitors. Principal 
repayments continue to be a heavy burden, estimated at $2.3m. 
in 1998, but the debt-service ratio has Men below 30% and is 
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projected to continue falling. Foreign reserves, which averaged 
some $4,000nL during the 1990s, rose to $6, 700m. in August 
1999. 

In December 1996 it was reported that the ADB had agreed 
a loan of US $225m., repayable over 12 years with a five-year 
grace period to support finan^ reforms in 1995-96. The loan 
agreement required the creation of a foreign exchange market, 
the establishment of an indirect system of currency controls, 
and the further development of commercial finanmng instru- 
ments. In January 1996 a committee comprising members of 
the Bank Al-Maghrib, the Ministry of Finance and commercial 
banks axmounced a number of reforms. Interest rates were freed 
to encoura^ competition between banks and to makA it easier 
for companies to secure loans, bank reserve requirements were 
reduced by 5% to 16% of sight deposits and the proportion of a 
bank’s equity that can be lent to a single client was increased 
fiom 7% to 10%. In April the Bank Al-Maghrib informed local 
banks that it would cease currency filing on 2 May and allow 
banks to trade in foreign currencies firom that date. However, 
local banks were reported to have requested a delay in the start 
of a domestic foreign exchange market as they needed timA to 
obtain clanfi<^tion on guideUnes for certain types of transac- 
tions. Early in 2000 Moroccan exporters expressed growing 
concern about the strength of the dirhaTn and some called for a 
more competitive rate. The Government, however, remained 
opposed to devaluation and pointed to the benefits of its policy 
of TnalntainiTig the relative strength of the dirhAm^ notably 
low inflation. 

Morocco’s central bank, the Bank Al-Mag^b, is the sole 
issuer of currency, holds and administers the State’s foreign 
currency reserves, controls the commercial banking sector and 
advises the Government on its fmAncifll policies. Associated 
with the bank are six specialized credit institutions with specific 
sectoral responsibilities. There are 16 commercial banks, of 
whic^ one of the most important is the Banque Marocaine du 
Commerce Extorieur SA (BMCE). In 1989 a new development 
ban^ the Bank al-Amal, was established; three-quarters of its 
capital was to be made available in shares to Moroccans workup 
abroad to encourage more investment from the e:q)atriate com- 
munity. The Banque Centrals Fopulaire (BCP, also known as 
Crddit Fopulaire clu Maroc), which has specialized in kflndling 
the remittances of migrant workers for nomiy years, was to 
be joined by the major Moroccan private the Banque 
Commerciale du Maroc (BCM), which in 1989 acquired 10% of 
toe capital of toe Banque M^terrandenne de Ddpdts (BMD) 
in order to attract the savings of the 27,000 Moroccan workers 
in France who use the BMD. Several other Moroccan banks 
have heeded an appeal from the Minister of Finance and are 
extending their international activities. In February 1992 it 
was reported that the IFC had arranged a US $110m. credit 
line for four commercial banks (BCM, BMCE, Credit du Maroc 
and Wafabank), the major source of term finance for the private 
sector. The cretot lines were to be used to make five 10-year 
loans to small and medium-sized private-sector firms. In 
December the Government approved a banking law, which 
increased the scope for regulation in domestic banking. All local 
credit institutions were brou^t under the legislation, which 
also gave greater protection for savers and borrowers. In addi- 
tion, the law codified rules governing business banks and other 
credit institutions previously excluded firom legislation. In the 
same month it was announc^ that Waiabank, one of Morocco’s 
leading privately-owned banks, was increasing its capital 
through toe issue of shares on toe Casablanca stock exch^e. 
Other banks have been seeking foreign shareholders and in- 
crease their capital to meet the growing demand for local 
banking services as the economy develops. In June 1993 toe 
Banco Exterior de Espalia became toe first wholly-owned foreign 
company authorized to open a subsidiary in Morocco since toe 
onmtry won its independence. The BMCE took a small stake 
in toe Banco Exterior de Espafia and opened a branch in Madrid 
under a reciprocal arrangement The long-established Citibank 
Ma^breb offers retail banking services and has toe same status 
as a local bank. Nevertheless, toe Central Bank has proved 
cautious in licensing foreign institutions. In Aug^ 1993 it was 
reported that the Banco Central Hispano-Americano of Spain 
was to purchase a 16% interest in Morocco’s largest bank, toe 
BCM, suldect to toe approval of the Moroccan and Spanish 


monetary authorities, in an agreement valued at $48.8m. In 
Octobeor 1994 toe Minister of IMvatization announced the sale 
of most of toe state’s 50.4% holding in toe BMCE. Some 14% of 
the bank’s shares were offered for sale on toe Casablanca stock 
exchange in January 1996 and another 26% were offered for 
sale by international tender in April, one-half restricted to local 
non-bank institutions and toe remainder was open to all bidders. 
The sale of 26% of BMCE shares raised $144m., 42% more 
than toe Government’s minimum price. The new toareholders 
included toe Royale Marocaine d’Assurances, London-based 
Morgan GrenfeU and Co, and Morgan Stanley of toe USA. The 
last publicly-owned shares in toe BMCE were sold to toe private 
sector in May 1997. 

In March 1996 toe BMCE issued a global depository receipt 
(GDR) to boost share capital. The issue was more than four 
tones oversubscribed and raised US$52m.; 48% of toe issue 
was placed in Europe, 30% in toe USA and 22% in Asia. It 
represented toe first international equity issue firom Morocco 
and North Afiica and toe largest GDR transaction in toe Arab 
world. Although small on an international scale, it was sig- 
nificant in Morocco where total foreign investment was estim- 
ated at $20(hn. Financial analysts argued that demand was 
hi^ because investors were attracted by toe progress made by 
toe bank since its privatization. The fimds raised by toe offer 
will be used to expand the bank’s lending activities in Morocco. 
In 1996 the BMCE registered assets of 33,967m. dirhams and 
net profits increased by 19.2% to 301m. dirhams in that year. 
In Ma^ 1998 BMCE established its own merchant bank, 
capitalized at $10.2m. Later in toe year a number of foreign 
banlm a^uired shares in BMCE, while toe bank reduced its 
holding in Crddit du Maroc to 20.25%. Early in 2000 the bank 
opened a representative office in London as part of its plan to 
establish a number of overseas offices, which was announced in 
1999. The Government confirmed that it would privatize toe 
BCF and the BNDE before 1999. BNDE was put on the market 
in May 1998 when the Government axmounced toe sale of a 
minority stake in toe bank. No bidder met toe tender require- 
ments, however, and it was generally agreed that toe shares 
had been overpriced. In early 1999 the Government stated that 
toe sale of 61% stake in the company would proceed, but by 
early 2000 no date had been set. At toe same time, toe planned 
privatization of BCF was postponed until 2000 owing to legal 
proceedings and internal x^orm. 

The Govepment launched toe first issue of its new privatiza- 
tion bond in January 1996. The issue originally been 
plaimed by toe Ministry of Privatization for November 1995, 
but was delayed when the Ministry of Finance claimed jurisdic- 
tion on toe grounds that it would constitute sovereign debt. The 
bonds m^ be exchanged for shares in any of toe companies to 
be privati^d on toe stods: exchange in toe next three years, and 
to m^e the bonds attractive to the public, holders are given 
priorily access to shares in newly privatized compaiues. Indivi- 
dual investors were offered toe mjgorily of toe bonds, while 
companies, especially investment fun&, were offer^ toe 
remainder. The issue was handled by toe BCM and Wafabaixk. 
Some 1,709m. dirhams (US $200m.) was raised throuih sale 
of toe first issue which was oversubscribed by 26%. The first 
test of toe new bond came in March 1996, when toe Government 
offered for sale on the stock exchange 26% of its stake in SAMIR. 
The offer was fudly subscribed with about three-quarters of the 
buyers u sing privatization bonds. A second tranche of privatiza- 
tion bonds was issued in May under the same terms and condi- 
tions as toe first tranche in January, altoough this tiTnA one- 
half of the bonds were reserve for institutional investment. 
Preliminary results indicated that demand for toe second issue 
was lower than for the first. The Ministry of Frivatization had 
hoped to raise 1,000m. dirhams firom toe second issue. However, 
in December 1^8 toe Government appeared to have decided 
to end toe policy of issuiog privatization bonds when it was 
aimomiced that toe Treasury would reimburse holders of 
existing bonds after they readi maturity. 

From toe beginning of 1999 toe Bank al-Maghrib authorized 
all Moroccan banks to invest up to 10% of their equity in toe 
Euro which was expected to become toe imgor currency for 
Morocco’s external transactions. 

By 1992 the volume of transactions on toe Casablanca stock 
exchange had risen to 1,520m. dirhams, but this increased more 
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than threefold in 1993 (to 4,870m. dirhams) as a result of the 
privatization of state companies, including CTM-LN and Cior. 
In July 1993 it was report^ that a number of decrees had been 
approved to convert tibe Casablanca exchange into a private 
company with stock held by brokers, to create new stock-trading 
bodies, to channel small savers’ fronds into share issues and 
unit trusts, and to create a stock exdiange commission. A nugor 
boost to stock exchange activily in 1994 was the issue of shaires 
worth 1,500m. dirhams in Morocco’s leading private company, 
ONA. Local companies have turned increasingly to the sto^ 
market to raise capital throu^ local share of^. In January 
1995 the General T^e and Rubb^ Co raised its capital by 20% 
in a stock market offering, becoming the first newly-privatized 
company to do so. InNovember 1994 the bourse Direkor forecast 
a turnover of 9,000m. dirhams in 1994, almost double the 
figure for 1993. In new moves to modernize the exchange, 
the Grovemment announced in November 1994 that it had 
authorized the operations of the country’s first stockbrokers. An 
agreement sign^ in February 1995 provided for the SodStd 
R^^aise des Bourses and Sod4t4 Interprofessionelle de Com- 
pensation des Valours Mobilises to conduct a US $1.2nL study 
on the modernization and computerization of the stock exchange 
and to establish a central depositary and dearii^ house. The 
stock market crises affecting several Asian countries during the 
second half of 1997 had little impact on the Casablanca stock 
exchange because only some 5% of transactions involved foreign 
investors. In mid-1997 the Sod^td Marocaine de Ddpdt et Cirddit 
and the Crddit Immobilier et HdteHer both issued bonds on the 
exchange. At the end of 1997 the exchange began a campaign 
to attract new listings, espedally from small and medium-sized 
firms, and aimed to increase the number of companies listed 
from the current 49 to 100. The results, however, were disap- 
pointing, partly because of delays in the privatization prog- 
ramme. Tlie number of companies listed remained at around 
50 and trading volumes on the exchange remained low, at 
around $134m. a week in early 1999. Foreign partidpation is 
very limited (around 10% of total capitalization) despite the 
absence of any restrictions. 

In August 1991 Tangier became the kmgdom’s first 'offshore’ 
banking zone. It is intended to attract major international 
banks, and their local operations must have a minimum capital 
of US $500,000. Banks are offered exemption firom corporation 
tax for 15 years, and during this period they pay a $25,000 
annual licence fee. The zone is intended to compete wiih other 
Mediterranean 'ofEshore’ zones to attract capital into the 
kingdom. In April 1992 Credit Lyonnais of France became the 
first bank to announce its partidpation in the zone followed by 
the Banque Nationale de Paris, both with local partners. In 
January 1995 Attyari International, a joint venture between 
the lodl BCM and Sp^’s BCH capitalized at $3m., became 
the third bank to open in the zone. In mid-1994 it was reported 
that the new EuratLas Capital Development Fund, and a new 
investment bank, the Ma^^b International Bank, would also 
be based in the Taiigier zone. 

DEVELOPMENT 

The 1978 Five-Year Development Plan never came into effect, 
largely because of the disruption caused to the economy by the 
war in Western Sahara and the flEdl in phosphate revenues after 
1975. Instead, a three-year transitional plan, which was to 
emphasize agnculture and industry, and attempt to reduce 
public expenditure, was introduced as part of die austerity 
measures adopted by the Government. The target for annual 
GDP growth was set at a modest 4.6%. Only 3% annual growth 
was, however, achieved in 1978 and 1979. In ^ril 1981 a new 
Five-Year Development Plan came into operation, whose general 
aims were similar to that of its predecessor, but which envisaged 
a more rapid rate of GDP ^wth, at 6.5% a year. The level of 
investment was overambitious and, following tibe decision to 
reschedule the countiy’s external debt in 1983, many of the 
Flan’s targets were abandoned. The Crovemment was obliged to 
make severe reductions in public expenditure in order to satisfy 
the terms of the IMF programme. Not only were the 1983 budget 
commitments for capital expenditure cut by more than 20%, 
but even ^ revised targets for 1984 were r^uced further. All 
major projects were postponed, except those already under way 
and likely to enhance export eamiT^ga or import savings. 


Economy 

The proposed 1986-88 Three-Year Plan, announced in April 
1985, suggested fiurther cuts in expenditure. Investment was to 
be r^uced from the 1984 level of 20% of GDP to only 16.7%, 
while it was projected that GDP would rise by 2.9% per year. 
However, in late 1985 it was announced that this transitional 
plan was to he delayed, and a new set of proposals for a more 
expansionary programme was produced. These plans, however, 
were also defeired, largely as a result of IMF pressure, and a 
policy of bringing goveroment spending more dosely into bal- 
ance with revenues was eventiu^y pursued. Measures geared 
mainly toward tighter spending controls and the gradual 
reform of the fiscal system helped to reduce the treasury deficit 
in 1986. In October 1987 a new Five-Year Plan for 1988-92 was 
presented, in which 52% of funding was expected to come firom 
&e private sector. A large proportion of the investment funds 
was to be dii^ited towa^ the newly-formed local authorities 
(collectivit^s locales), which were allocated 36,0(X)m. dirhams. 
The Plan was expected to transform the current account deficit 
into a surplus, equiwdent to 2.9% of GDP by 1992, and to enable 
exports to increase by 5.5% per annum. It also aimed to mobilize 
domestic savings for investment at a rate of 16.6% of GDP per 
year and to create jobs for the estimated 300,000 people entei^ 
the labour market every year. The Plan also induded a reform 
of the public sector, envisaging the privatization of many state 
companies. Appropriate legi^tion for a privatization pro- 
gramme was approved by Chamber of ^presentatives in 
April 1988 and came into force firom January 1990. The six- 
year privatization programme was subsequently extended 
beyond 1995. 

The 1989 budget aimed to reduce further the budget defidt, 
mainly by increasing tax revenue, and to limit the increase in 
overall state expenditure to around 7%. In the event, however, 
revenues failed to increase as ^ected, and the bud^t defidt 
was greater than had been antidpated. The treasury defidt in 
1989 was equivalent to 5.7% of GDP, rather than the projected 
4.4%. The 1990 budget, whidi had been endorsed by the 
Chamber of Representatives at the end of 1989, was radically 
revised during early 1990, while a variety of austerity measures 
were implemented, induding a devaluation of the dirham in an 
attempt to improve the balmice-of-payments defidt. 

In accordance with the antidpated results of the 1988-92 
Five-Year Flan, the main economic objectives for 1991 were to 
increase the rate of GDP growth to 4%^.5%, a reduction in the 
annual rate of inflation to 5% (firom a rate of 7%-8% in 1990) 
and a reduction of the budget defidt to 2% of GDP. The rise in 
investment in 1990 product a more optimistic outlook for 1991. 
In early 1991 the Gfovernment announced that domestic savings 
would be encouraged, that investment would be made more 
efiddent and that foreign trade and the public and finandal 
sectors would be reformed, in an attempt to realize the yearns 
economic objectives. The budget proposals for 1992 envisaged a 
substantial rise in social spending. Education was allocated 
l,6(X)m. dirhams (an increase of 21%), and health 552m. dir- 
hams (an mcrease of more than 25%). Defence spending was to 
rise by 13.6%, to 10,000m. dirhams. Total spending was pro- 
jected at 86,440m. dirhams, 5.5% higher than for 1991, and the 
defidt was to remain stable, at 1,450m. dirhams. To increase 
revenues, it was forecast t^t direct taxation would rise by 
23.8%, and indirect taxes by 15.3%. 

The budget proposals for 1993 envisaged a 6% increase in 
GDP. Overall revenue was expected to rise to 77,220m. dirhams, 
despite reductions in taxation. Ebq>enditure was forecast at 
80,000m. dirhams. Priority was to be given to education, public 
health, employment, irrigation and electric power generation. 
A reduction of the budget defidt was forecast, to 1% in 1993, 
compared with 2% in 1992 and 3% m 1991. Inflation was 
regarded as stable at 5.7% and foreign reserves had risen. Public 
investment was to increase by 11%. Debts totalling 2,700m. 
dirhams owed by farmers were to be rescheduled, and the 
Ck)vemment was to pay off public-sector arrears worth 2,603m. 
dirhams to ease ca^-fiow problems besetting local suppliers. 
Some 800m. dirhams was located to increase youth employ- 
ment, and more than 15,000 jobs were to be created m public 
administration. Under the 1994 budget proposals, expenditure 
was projected to increase to 110,553m. dirhams. Of recurrent 
expenditure of 47,111m. dirhmns, 12,900nL dirhams were allo- 
cated to education, and 9,400m. dirhams to defence. Revenues 
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were projected at 105,352m. dirhams, including 23,719m. dir- 
hams from indirect taxes, 17,098m. dirha^ from dfrect taxes 
and 18,002m. dirhams from customs duties. The increase in 
recurrent expenditure was to 1^ jSnanced by an estimated 16% 
increase in tax revenues. total projected deficit was 5,202m. 
dirhams. The Minister of Finance reported that debt-reservidng 
costs would increase by 17.3% in 1994, to 27,168m. dirhmns. 
There was speculation that the Government’s commitment to 
keep the budget deficit to 1.5% of GDP would be difficult to 
achieve because of pressure on state spending to maintain social 
stability. Under the 1995 budg^ announced in December 1994, 
state spending was to be cut in most sectors in order to bring 
the budget deficit under control, a mcgor priority for the Govern- 
ment. l^e Minister of Finance announced that the 1995 deficit 
would be around 7,000m. dirhams (US $781m.) and insisted 
that recourse to bank lending had to remain at reasonable 
levels. Official figpes forecast revenues of 88,900m. dirhams in 
1995 and expenffiture of 91,471m. dirhams. Current spending 
was forecast to rise only sli^^tly in an attempt to halt infia- 
tionai^ pressures in the public sector. The figure given for 
inflation was 4%, but other official sources put it at 5.1% in 
1994. Investment spending was cut from 19,147m. dirhams in 

1994 to 16,624m. dirhams in 1995. Receipts firom the privatiza- 
tion programme, estimated at 3,500m. dirhams ($391m.) in 

1995 were to be allocated to financing the investment budget 
and special provisions. Fore^ investment was expected to 
reach $700m. in 1995, which, it was hoped would help cover the 
current account deficit. In order to reduce state spending, pri- 
vate sector involvement in infrastructure devdopment would 
be extended to sectors such as telecommunications and commun- 
ications. The budget also included incentives for stock market 
investment, with a reduction of the tax on share earnings tom 
15% to 10%. While the budget was welcomed by the business 
community, it was criticized by the opposition because it offered 
little help to the majority of the population. In late 1995 the 
Government approved a mini-bud^t for Januaiy-June 1996 to 
bridge the gap between Decemb^ 1995 and the start of the 
new financial year in July 1996. Ebqpenditure was projected at 
47,900m. dirhams, of which the msgor item was debt-servidng 
and repayment, forecast at 13,70C^ dirhams. Revenue was 
projected at 43,400m. dirhams, of which 13.2m. dirhams would 
be provided by indirect taxes and 5,800m. dirhams from customs 
duties. Value-added tax was to be raised to 20% to compensate 
for an anticipated fall in income and corporate taxes. lUvenue 
from customs duties was also projected to decline as the Govern- 
ment begsm to comply with the GATT. The projected deficit was 
4,500m. dirhams and was expected to be somewhat lower than 
the actual figure for the same period in 1995, which was higher 
than planned owing to the severe drou^t. In June 1996 the 
Chamber of Representatives approved the budget for July 
1996-^une 1997. Expenditure was forecast at 117,180.3m. dir- 
hams, while revenue was expected to total 107,744.1m. dirhams, 
giving a deficit of 9,436.2m. dirhams. The draft bu<^t for 1997/ 
98, presented to the Chamber of Representatives in May 1997, 


envisaged expenditure of 126,700m. dirhams, with revenue 
forecast at 114,300m. dirhams, leading to a 32% increase in 
the fiscal deficit In February 1998 the Government was more 
optimistic about the budget deficit for 1997, forecasting that if 
the agricultural harvest was good the overall deficit would not 
exceed 3.5% of GDP. Neverthdess, in a report published in 
March, the urged the Government to cut current spending 

and reduce the budget deficit The IMF stated that the projected 
widening of the budget deficit in 1997/98, mainly as a result of 
public-sector pay increases granted in 1996, was not consistent 
with the need for stronger fiscal consolidation. It encouraged 
&e Government to reduce the size of the dvil service and 
replace food subsidies with better tainted assistance. Fathallah 
Oualalou, the recently-appointed Minister of the Economy and 
Finance, stated that he aimed to eliminate the budget deficit 
early n^ century and that the first loser would be the con- 
sumer. In April Prime Minister Youssoufi announced that 
public-sector spending would be cut in order to reduce the 
budget deficit. In August 1998 the Chamber of Representatives 
approved the draft budget for 1998/99 and it was subsequently 
endorsed by the upper house, the Chamber of Advisers, in late 
September. It envisaged a rise in total expenditure to 132,l()0m. 
dhhams, with revenues projected to increase to 118,400m. dir- 
hams, giving a budget d^cit of 13,700m. dirhams. Priority was 
accorded to social expenditure, with increases in allocations 
for health, social devdopment, housing, youth and sports and 
culture; and addressing the problem of unemployment. 

The 1999/2000 budget, approved by parliament in June 1999 
envisaged total expenditure of 125,300m. dirhams, excluding 
debt service payments, with revenues projected at 109,700m. 
dirhams giving a budget deficit of 15,60(hn. dirhams (equivalent 
to 2.8% of GDP). Almost half of total e^nditure was accorded 
to social sectors. In late 1999 the Minister of Economy and 
finance announced that the actual budget deficit for 1998/99 
was 8,100m. dirhams (2.3% of GDP), substantially lower than 
the projected figure as a result of spending controls, a significant 
increase in tax receipts and the successM management of the 
domestic and external debts. The minister stated the Govern- 
ment was committed to achieving to further reduction in the 
budget deficit and set a target of 2% of GDP for 1999/2000. In 
December 1999 the Government adopted a five-year social and 
economic plan to run from 2000-20()4 involving a total invest- 
ment of some 520,000m. dirhams (US $50, 600m.) designed to 
improve the country’s infrastructure, strengthen business and 
create new jobs. (The plan was approved by the Chamber of 
Advisers in August 2000.) Around two-thirds of the investment 
was expected to come firom the public sector, and one third firom 
the private sector. The plan projected an average annual growth 
in GDP of 5% and a reduction in the budget deficit to 1% of 
GDP. Meanwhile, the Government announced that firom 
2001 the financial year would once again run firom 
Janu^-December rather than firom July to June. A six-month 
transitional budget was introduced to run from the end of the 
1999/2000 fiscal year on 30 June 2000. 
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Statistical Survey 

Source (unless otherwise stated): Direction de la Stati8ti<iuB, BP 178, Rabat 10001; teL (7) 773606; fax (7) 773042. 

Note: Unless otherwise t he occlude Western (formerly Spanish) Sahara, a disputed territory under Moroccan occupation. 


Area and Population 

ABEA, POFUIATEON AND DENSITY 


Area (sq km) 710,850* 

Population (census re8ult8)t 
3 September 1982 

Males 10,206,869 

Females 10,182,358 

Total 20,388,217 

2 Sq;>tember 1994 26,073,717 

Population (official estimates at inid-year)t 

1996 26,848,000 

1997 27,810,000 

1998 27,776,000 

Density (per sq km) at mid-199a 39.1 


* 274)461 sq miles. Ifois area includes the disputed territory of Western 
Sahara, which covers 262,120 sq km (97,344 sq miles), 
t Including Western Sahara, with a population of 163,868 (provisional) at 
the 1982 census and 262,146 at the 1994 census. 


REGIONS (population at 1994 census) 


Area 


Density 


(sqkm) 

Population 

(per sq km) 

Sud* 

394,970 

3,234,024 

8.2 

Tensift 

38,446 

3,546,768 

92.3 

Centre 

41,600 

6,931,418 

167.0 

Nord-Ouest .... 

29,956 

6,646,716 

188.6 

Oeutre-Nord .... 

43,960 

3,042,310 

69.2 

Oriental 

82,820 

1,768,691 

21.4 

Centre-Sud .... 

79,210 

1,903,790 

24.0 

Total 

710,860 

26,073,717 

36.7 


* Indudiug the prefectures of Boiydour, el-Aaitln, es-Smara and Oued ed- 
Dahab, which comprise the disputed territory of Western Sahara (area 
252,120 sq km; population 262,146). 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS (population at 1994 census) 


Casablanca 

. 2.940,623 


530,171 

Rabat (capital)* 

1,386,872 

Tangar (Tangier) . 

526,215 

Fte(Fez) . . 

774,754 

KAnitra 

448,786 

Marrakedi 


Beni-Mellal . . 

386,505 

(Marrakesh) . 

745,641 

Safi ... . 

376,038 

Oqjda . 

678,778 

Tdtouan 

367,349 

Agadir. 

550,200 

Khouribga. 

294,680 


* Ttiftlnding Sal6. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS (UN estimates, annual averages) 



1980-86 

1985-90 

1990-95 

Birth rate (per 1,000) 

35.1 

30.5 

25.3 

Death rate (per 1,000) 

11.2 

8.8 

7.4 


Source: UN, World Population Prospects: The 1998 Revision, 

Eipectatloii of life (estimates, years at birth, 1997): 68.8 (males 67.1; 
females 70.7). 


ECONOMICALLT ACTIVE POPULATION (1994 census)* 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and 

■fiaMwg 

2,341,887 

461,469 

2,803,366 

Mining and quarrying 

61,207 

2,424 

63,631 

Manufacturing 

661,449 

363,398 

1,024,847 

Etectricity, gas and water 

40,703 

3,536 

44,238 

Construction 

497,627 

9,999 

65,650 

507,626 

Trade, restaurants and hotels 

928,948 

989,598 

Transport, storage and 

199,374 

11,110 

210,484 

Financing, insurance, real estate 
and business services . 

256,540 

206,131 

461,671 

Community, social and personal 
services 

671,145 

223,210 

894,366 

Activities not adequately defined . 

8,989 

1,616 

10,606 

Total 

5,662,869 

1,347,542 

7,000,411 


* Figures are based on a 1% sample tabulation of census returns. The data 
relate to employed persons aged 7 years and over and unemployed persons 
(excluding those seiddng work for the iforst time) aged 15 years and over. 
Mid-1998 (estimates in *000): Agriculture, etc. 4,137; Total labour force 
10,968 (Source: FAO, Production Yearbook). 


Agriculture 


PRINCIPAL CROPS COOO metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Wheat 

6,916 

2,816 

4,388 

Rice (paddy) 

63 

32 

20 

Barl^ 

3,831 

1,324 

1,970 

Maize 

235 

374 

201 

Oats 

32 

24 

24* 

Sor^um 

22 

12 

12* 

Otto cereals 

18 

20 

18 

Potatoes 

1,260 

1,179 

1,114 

Sweet potatoes 

9 

18 

16 

Dry br^ beans 

144 

93 

60* 

Diypeas 

28 

16 

22 

Chick-peas 

29 

40 

68 

T^ntilg 

86 

27 

25 

Ottopulses 

48 

48 

61 

Soybea^ (Soya beans) 

2 

1 

It 

(keundnuts (in shell) 

19 

45 

40 

Sunflower seed 

111 

71 

50 

Cottonseed 

2* 

8 

2 

Olives 

908 

618 

660 

Artichokes 

18 

25 

26 

Tomatoes 

883 

1,040 

1,242 

Cauliflowers 

33 

48 

33 

Pumpkins, squash and gourds 

108 

99 

100* 

Cucumbers and ^^lerkins* 

26 

26 

26 

Aubergines (Eggplants) . 

33 

43 

43* 

Green chillies and peppers . 

199 

194 

204 

Onions (dry) 

470 

665 

666 

Ghreenbea^ 

18 

21 

21 

Green peas 

47 

40 

68 

Carrots 

226 

228 

229 

Watermelons 

288 

247 

269 

Mebns 

458 

400 

416* 

Grapes 

128 

204 

262 

Dates 

81 

110 

85 

Sugarcane 

899 

744 

1,266 

Sugar beets 

2,667 

2,656 

2,822 

Apples 

343 

384 

286 

Pears 

30 

40 

31 

Peaches and nectarines . 

35 

34 

39 

Plums 

48 

47 

41 

Oranges 

1,032 

804 

1,104 
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>- continued 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Tangerines, mandarins. 




dementi^ and satsumas . 

332 

400 

462 

and litirifla .... 

20 

17 

21 

Apricots 

88 

104 

117 

Bananas 

88 

93 

102 

Almonds ...... 

34 

87 

66 

Tobacco (leaves) 

6 

9 

11 

Cotton (lint) 

1 

2* 

1 

* FAO estiniate(s). t Unofficial figure. 




Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




UVEffTOCE (’000 head, year ending September) 




1996 

1997t 

1998 

Cattle 

2,408 

2,547 

2,600 

Sheep 

14,636 

15,287 

17,600 

Goats 

4,596 

4,790 

6,200 

Camels* 

36 

36 

36 

Horses 

156 

145 

160* 

Mules 

623 

516 

620* 

Asses 

919 

949 

960* 

Poultry (millicm): 98* in 1996; 100 in 1997; 100 in 1998. 


* FAO estimateCs). f Proviskmal data. 



Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




LIVESTOCK FBODUCTS fOOO metric tons) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Beef and veal 

105 

110 

120 

Mutton and lamb .... 

80 

116 

116 

Goat meat 

22 

20 

20 

Poultry meat 

230 

230 

230 

Other meat 

38 

38 

37 

Cows’ milk 

876 

979 

1,010 

Sheep’s milk 

27* 

27 

27 

Goats’ milk 

34* 

34 

35 

Butter* 

14 

15 

16 

Cheese* 

7 

7 

7 

Poultry eggs 

196t 

200 

180 

Honey 

4 

4 

3 

Wool (greai^) 

36* 

37 

38 

Wool (clean)* 

17 

17 

17 

Cattle hides (fresh)* .... 

16 

17 

18 

Sheepskins (fresh)* .... 

12 

13 

12 

Goatskins (fresh)* .... 

3 

3 

3 

* FAO estixnate(s). t Unofficial figure. 




Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 





Forestry 

BOUNDWOOD REMOVALS (’000 cubic metres, excluding bark) 



1996 

1996 

1997 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for 
deepers 

247 

288 

65 

Pulpw^ 

339 

387 

66 

Other industrial wood 

304 

310 

316 

Fuelwood 

1,520 

1,465 

1,272 

Total 

2,410 

2,400 

1,718 


Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION 

COOO cubic metree, including railway sleepers) 



1987 

1988 

1989 

Coniferous (softwood) 

40 

26 

43 

Broadleaved (hardwood) . 

40 

27 

40 

Total 

80 

53 

83 


1990-87: Annual production as in 1989. 
Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


Fishing 


(’000 metric tons, live wei^t) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Jack and horse mackerds 

30.5 

15.5 

12.6 

European pildiard (sardine) . 

670.9 

393.4 

497.8 

Chub mackerd 

30.1 

17.0 

28.8 

European anchovy .... 

11.2 

12.4 

25.0 

Other fishes (incL unspecified) 

102.1 

98.5 

147.9 

Total fish 

744.8 

536.8 

687.0 

Crustaceans 

9.2 

9.6 

7.4 

Cuttlefishes and bobtail squids 

12.4 

12.7 

16.8 

Octopuses 

67.8 

58.6 

38.2 

Other molluscs 

20.1 

20.3 

9.3 

Total catch 

844.3 

637.8 

783.6 

Inland waters 

1.6 

1.6 

2.1 

Atlantic Ocean 

805.8 

600.0 

763.6 

Mediterranean Sea .... 

37.0 

36.3 

28.1 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO» Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


Mining 


(’000 metric tons) 




1995 

1996 

1997* 

Hard coal 


649.6 

606.6* 

376.3 

Crude petroleum. 


5.2 

6.1 

11.8 

Iron oret 


47.2 

11.8* 

12.0 

Copper concentratest. 


35.8 

37.6* 

37.3 

Le^ concentratest . 


101.6 

107.5 

110.5 

Manganese oret . . . . 


31.3 

29.5* 

30.8 

Zinc concentratest 


163.1 

162.4* 

171.8 

Phosphate rock . . . . 


20,186 

20,792 

23,084 

Fluorspar (add grade) 


105.8 

96 

103.8 

Barytes 


289.5 

282.6* 

343.3 

Salt (unrefined) . . . . 


178.0 

166.3* 

276.6 

Clay 


16.0 

17.2* 

24.5 


* Preliminary figure(8X 

t Figures refer to the gross wei^t of ores and concentrates. The estimated 
metal content (in ’000 metric tons) was: Iron 28 in 1995, 7 in 1996; 
Copper 10.1 in 1995, 10.5 in 1996; Lead 70.1 in 1995, 74.2 in 1996; 
Manganese 16.9 in 1995, 16.0 in 1996; Zinc 79.6 in 1996, 79.3 in 1996 
(Source: UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook). 
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Industry 


SELECTED PRODUCTS* 

(’000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Cement 

6,399 

6,585 

7,236 

Electric energy (million kWh) . 

ll,724t 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Phosphate fertilizerst 

630 

667 

488 

Carpets and rugs (*000 sq m) . 

754 

686 

673 

Wme(*000hl)§ .... 

240 

280 

2901 

Olive oil (crude) .... 

45 

35 

80 

Motor spirit-petrol . 

365 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Naphthas 

417 

275 

303 

Kerosene 

49 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Distillate fiiel oils 

2,019 

2,122 

2394 

Residual fiiel oils 

2,330 

1,755 

1,711 

Jet fuel 

239 

231 

241 

Petroleum bitumen— asphalt . 

137 

123 

126 

Liquefied petroleum gas . 

235 

243 

239 

* M%{or industrial establishments only, 
t Prdiminary figure. 

i Estimated production in terms of phosphoric add. 

§ Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 

1 FAO estimate. 

Source: partly UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 



Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 

Monetary Units 

100 centimes (santimat) = 1 Moroccan dirham. 

Sterling; Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000) 

£1 sterling « 16.74 dirhams; 

US $1 » 10.68 dirhams; 

€1 > 9.70 dirhams; 

1,000 Moroccan dirhams = £59.72 = $93.65 ■ €103.08. 

Average Exchange Rate (dirhams per US $) 

1997 9.527 

1998 9.604 

1999 9.804 

GENERAL BUDGET (million dirhams)* 


Revenuet 

1996 

1996/97 

1997/98 

Tax revenue 

61,976 

71,562 

76,531 

Taxes on income and profits 

16,162 

20,075 

21,679 

Corporate profit tax . 

6,197 

7,338 

7,641 

Individual income tax 

7,706 

8,959 

9,860 

Taxes on international trade 

11,843 

14,376 

15,328 

Import duties and taxes . 
Domestic taxes on goods and 

11,811 

14,350 

15397 

services 

30,064 

32,394 

34,723 

Value-added tax . . 

15,821 

18,105 

19,710 

Excises 

14,243 

14389 

15,013 

Tobacco products . 

4,546 

4,473 

5,145 

8,814 

Petroleum products 

8,656 

8,835 

Registration and stamp taxes 

2,816 

3,478 

3,671 

Non-tax revenue ..... 

5,336 

7386 

7,266 

Entrepreneurial income 

3,660 

3,490 

3,747 

Total 

67,311 

78,838 

83,796 


Expenditure^ 

1995 

1996/97 

1997/9S 

General public services . 

5,614 

4,987 

6^6 

Defence 

12,246 

12,787 

13382 

PuUic order and safety . 

6,946 

6,857 

8,606 

Education 

15,542 

16,013 

20,641 

Health, social security and welfare 

3,366 

3,291 

3,768 

Housing 

Recreational, cultural and 

341 

284 

362 

religious affeirs and services 

674 

544 

666 

Agriculture 

3,283 

3,320 

3,628 

hOnes and energy .... 

646 

444 

454 

Transport and communications 

3,937 

3,400 

3,778 

Subsidies firom earmarked tarifife 

n.a. 

2,419 

29,664 

2,770 

Ot^ expenditure .... 
Capital transfers to local 

26,877 

36,278 


authorities 

4,746 

6,432 

5,913 

Total 

83,105 

89,442 

98,145§ 

Current 

62,335 

69,862 

75,883 

Capital 

20,770 

19,590 

22,262 

* Figures refer to the budgetary operations of the central Government 


The accounts of the National Social Security Fund are excluded. Figures 
for 1995 refer to the calender year. On 1 July 1996 the fiscal year chmiged 
to run fix>m 1 July-30 June. 

t Excluding proceeds firom privatization (million dirhams): 1,241 in 1995; 
4,558 in 1996/97; 1,155 in 1997/98. 

t Elzcluding net lending (million dirhams): -2,630 in 1997/98. Also exduded 
are chanj^ to payments arrears (million dirhams): -5,123 in 1995; 
-675 in 1996/97; 1,407 in 1997/98 (Note: minus sign indicates increase 
in arrears). 

§ Including ac|justinents. 

Source: IMF, Morocco: Selected Issues (July 1999). 


INTEHNAIIONAL RESEBVE8 (US % mfflinn at 31 December) 


1997 

1998 

1999 

Gold* 

201 

211 

193 

IMF special drawing zi^^ts 

1 

3 

85 

Reserve position in IMF . 

41 

43 

97 

Foreign exchange .... 

3,961 

4,389 

6,607 

Total 

4,194 

4,646 

5,882 


* National valuation of gold reserves (704,000 troy ounces in each year). 
Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONEY SUPPLY (million dirhams at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

(^uzzency outside banks . 

48,662 

50,644 

56,542 

Demand deposits at deposit money 
banks 

116,054 

126,767 

140,898 

Total mon^ (ind. others) 

166,843 

179,795 

200,424 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 

COST OF LIVING (Consumer Price Index; base: 1990 = 100) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Food 

142.5 

143.5 

141.9 

Fuel and light 

129.5 

142.4 

142.8 

Clothing 

130.8 

135.2 

140.3 

Rent 

135.3 

143.7 

147.8 

All items (ind. others) 

134.0 

138.0 

139.4 


AU items (base: 1995 - 100): 106.9 in 1998; 107.7 in 1999 (source: IMF, 
International Financial Statistics). 
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NA'nONAL ACCOUNTS (million Hirhama at current prices) 


Eipeiiditiire on the Gross Domestic Product 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Government final consumption 




expenditure 

58,281 

67,207 

62,827 

Private final consumption 




expenditure 

227,183 

219,231 

235,897 

Increase in stodcs .... 

1,098 

-196 

1,000 

Gross fixed capital formation . 

62,072 

66,066 

75,094 

Total domestic expenditure 

343,634 

342,308 

374,818 

Exports of goods and services . 

68,062 

76,177 

78,184 

Less Imports of goods and services 

92,060 

98,195 

106,050 

GDP in porehasers’ values. 

319,636 

319,290 

346,962 

GDP at constant 1980 prices . 

126,921 

124,333 

132,194 

Source: IMF, Morocco: Selected Issues (July 1999). 



Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity 




1995 

1996 

1997 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and 




fiaViiwg 

41,161 

61,682 

48,888 

Energy and water .... 

23,722 

25,666 

27,794 

Other miwiTig finil quarrying . 

5,060 

5,618 

7,168 

Other manu&cturing. 

61,715 

64,489 

56,226 

Construction 

12,434 

13,379 

14306 

TfboleBsle and retail trade 

65,780 

61,380 

61,926 

Transport and communications 

17,608 

18,019 

18,674 

Other services 

37,243 

39,506 

41,301 

GDP at fiactor cost .... 

244,623 

279,728 

276,783 

Indirect taxes, less subsidies . 

37,079 

89,907 

42,508 

GDP in purchasers* values. 

281,702 

319,635 

319391 

Source: IMF, Morocco: Selected Issues (July 1999). 



BALANCE OF PAYMENTS COS t mOlioiO 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Exports of goods f.o.b. 

6,886 

7,039 

7363 

Imports of goods f.o.b. 

-9,080 

-8,903 

-9,468 

Trade balance 

-2,193 

-1,864 

-2316 

Exports of services .... 

2,743 

2,471 

2,766 

Imports of services .... 

-1,782 

-1,724 

-1,896 

Balance on goods and services. 

-1,233 

-1,117 

-1,357 

Other income received 

189 

172 

194 

Other income paid .... 

-1,498 

-1,348 

-1,285 

Balance on goods, services and 




income 

-2,541 

-2,292 

-2,448 

Current transfers received 

2,566 

2,204 

2,332 

Current transfers paid 

-82 

-81 

-96 

Current balance .... 

-68 

-169 

-211 

Capital account (net) . 

73 

-6 

10 

Direct investment abroad. 

30 

-9 

-20 

Direct investment fi:om abroad 

76 

4 

12 

Portfolio investment liabilities 

142 

38 

24 

Other investment liabilities . 

1,083 

1,022 

-649 

Net errors and omissions . 

209 

176 

191 

Overall balance .... 

-673 

-988 

-662 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics, 


External Trade 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES (million dirhams) 


Imports c.i£ 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Foodstufb, beverages and tobacco 

11,630 

11323 

10,149 

Wheat 

3,997 

4,137 

3,486 

Energy and lubricants 

10,063 

11,199 

12,347 

Crude petroleum .... 

6,721 

7,397 

8,389 

Raw products 

9,067 

7,745 

8,192 

Vegetable oil and oilseeds . 

2,080 

2,030 

1,956 

Timber 

1,964 

1,644 

1,784 

Textile fibres and cotton 

902 

794 

871 

Sulphur 

1,585 

1,234 

1,440 

Semi-finished products 

ChemimJs, fertilizers, dyes and 

17,882 

16,840 

17,821 

disinfectants .... 

4,534 

XLa. 

n.a. 

Artificial plastic materials . 

2397 

2,132 

2,315 

Iron and steel 

1,784 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Capital goods 

16357 

16,376 

15,815 

Lidushrial equipment . 

15,742 

14,419 

15,167 

Consumer goo^ 

7,980 

9,581 

10,689 

Cotton yam and fehrics 

1,496 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Total (incL others) .... 

72,869 

71,963 

76,019 


Exports flo.b. 

1996 

1996 

1997 

Foodstu&, beverages and tobacco 

12,393 

13,079 

13,090 

Citrus fiiiit 

1,716 

2,700 

2,377 

Vegetables 

1,421 

1,275 

1,497 

Cannedfish ..... 

1,542 

1,535 

1,664 

Freshfish 

763 

811 

969 

Crustaceans and molluscs . 

4,310 

4,110 

3,843 

Canned firuit and vegetables 

1,308 

1,346 

1,397 

Energy and lubricants 

886 

673 

866 

Raw animal and vegetable 




products 

1,631 

1,672 

1,859 

Raw mineral products 

4,014 

4,651 

5,880 

Phosphates 

2,426 

3,030 

4,141 

Semi-finished products 

10,472 

10,630 

11,687 

Phosphoric add .... 

4,699 

4,598 

5,534 

Natu^ and dhemical fertilizers 

3,076 

3,321 

3,353 

Capital goods 

1,312 

1,334 

1,421 

Consumer goods 

9,532 

9,617 

9,849 

Clothing 

3,640 

3,412 

3,323 

Hosiery 

2,856 

3,046 

3,237 

Total (ind. others) .... 

40340 

41,356 

44,552 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS (million dirhams)* 


Imports c.i£ 

1995t 

1996 

1997 

Algeria 

111.4 

891 

1,097 

Argentina 

44.3 

n.a. 

n.a. 

B^um-Luxembourg 

238.6 

1,626 

1,680 

Brazil 

241.9 

2,170 

1^1 

Canada 

162.9 

1,564 

1,607 

China, People’s Republic . 

166.6 

n.a. 

n.& 

France 

1,868.0 

16,003 

15,556 

Gabon 

53.4 

178 

216 

Germany 

635.6 

4,376 

3,761 

Iran 

208.0 

506 

215 

Italy 

489.9 

6,147 

4,582 

Japan 

124.4 

1,328 

1,982 

Kuwait 

10.3 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Ldhya 

66.7 

1,213 

310 

Netherlands 

207.4 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Poland 

134.6 

677 

736 

Russia 

286.2 

892 

1,772 

Saudi Arabia .... 

449.6 

4,283 

6,157 

Spain 

729.4 

6,306 

6,773 

Sweden 

176.8 

1,037 

1,148 

Switzerland 

93.0 

n.a. 

n.a. 

United Arab Emirates 

17.3 

n.a. 

n.a. 

United Kingdom . 

311.9 

n.a. 

iLa. 

USA 

559.9 

6,336 

4,888 

Total (incL others) . 

8,551.5 

71,963 

76,019 
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Exports f.o.b. 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Algeria 

477 

309 

32 

B^um-Luxembourg 

1,250 

1,457 

1,495 

France 

11,940 

11,699 

12,002 

Germany 

1,654 

1,614 

1,587 

India 

2,640 

2,608 

3,681 

Italy 

2,291 

2,607 

2,847 

Japan 

3,085 

2,874 

2,470 

Libya 

1,377 

1,092 

1,242 

Mexico 

321 

495 

559 

Netherlands 

973 

1,112 

1,203 

Pakistan 

181 

459 

162 

Portugal 

423 

381 

413 

Saudi Arabia .... 

517 

541 

647 

Spain 

3,779 

4,089 

4,813 

Tunisia 

452 

517 

381 

Turkey 

402 

671 

385 

United IQngdom . 

1,802 

1,600 

1,710 

USA 

1,362 

1,432 

1,570 

Total (ind. others) . 

40,240 

41,356 

44,652 


* Imports l3y oountiy of production; exports by country of last consignment 
t Figures in US $ (millkm). Data ^m UN, International Trade Statiatice 
Yearbook. 


Transport 


RAILWAYS (traffic)* 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Passenger-km (million) 

1,776 

1,866 

1,876 

Frei^t ton-km (million) . 

4,757 

4,835 

4,827 


* Figures refer to principal railways only. 

Source: Minist^ du Transport et de la Marine Marchande. 


ROAD TRAFFIC (motor vehicles in use at 31 December) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Passenger cars .... 

. 1,021,616 

1,069,241 

1,111,846 

Goods vehides .... 

363,533 

379,504 

392,602 

Motorcycles and scooters . 

19,417 

19,704 

19,891 


Source: Minist^ du Transport et de la Marine Marchande. 


SHIPPING 


Merchant Fleet (registered at 31 December) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Number of vessels . . . . 

Total displacement COCO grt) . 

481 

403.4 

495 

416.7 

496 

444.0 

Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics. 


Intematioiial Sea-borne Freii^t Traffic (*000 metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Goods loaded 

Goods unloaded 

20,482 

22,144 

22,332 

23,461 

22,692 

25,533 


Source: Minist^ du Transport et de la Marine Marchande. 
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CIVIL AVIATION (traffic on Royal Air Maroc scheduled services) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Kilometres flown (million) 

47.4 

50.8 

58.8 

Passengers carried (*000) . 

2,363.0 

2,584.9 

3,045.6 

Passenger-km (million) . 

4,911.7 

5,247.4 

6,123.9 

Total ton-km (million) 

408.4 

425.5 

562.8 


Source: Iiilinistdire du Transport et de la Marine M archande. 


Tourism 


FOREIGN TOURIST ARRIVALS 


(k>untry of Origin 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Algeria 

. . 16,524 

15,807 

16,706 

France 

. . 499,730 

590,034 

638,688 

242,271 

(Germany .... 

. . 212,538 

225,697 

Italy 

. . 91,486 

122,525 

112,023 

Spain 

. . 196,511 

218,782 

226398 

United Kingdom . 

. . 103,082 

108,572 

106,026 

USA 

. . 77,366 

87,671 

96,980 

Total (ind. others) . 

. . 1,637,972 

1,832,122 

2,013352 


Receipts from tourism (US $ million): 1,120 in 1996; 1,190 in 1997; 
1,500 in 1998. 

Source: Moroccan National Tourist Office. 


Communications Media 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Radio receivers (*000 in use) . 

5,800 

6,000 

6,500 

Television receivers (*000 in use) . 

2,100 

2,600 

3,000 

Telephones (*000 main lines in use) 

1,007 

1,158 

1,251 

Mobile cellular telephones 

(subscribers) 

13,794 

29,511 

42,942 

Book production: 

Titles 

354 

940 

918 

Copies (*000) 

1,380 

2,861 

1,836 

Daily newspapers: 

Number 

13 

20 

22 

Average circulation COOO copies) 

344 

630 

704 

Other newspapers and periodicals: 

Number 

n.a. 

636 

699 

Average circulation COOO copies) 

n.a. 

3,386 

3,671 


Telefiax stations (estimated number in use): 7,500 in 1993. 

1997: Radio receivers COCO in use) 6,640; Television receivers COOO in 
use) 3,100. 

Sources: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook; UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Education 

(1999/2000, unless otherwise indicated) 


Pupils/Students 



iUSU- 

tutions 

leaca- 

ers 

MalAR 

Females 

Total 

Pre-primary. 

. 33,577* 

43,952 

532,076 

284,978 

817,064 

Primary 






Public. 

. 5,940 121,763 

1,932,806 1,566,120 3,497,926 

Private 

625 

5,819 

92,595 

79,084 

171,679 

Secondary 






General 






Public . 

. 1,446 

84,024t 

785,550 

610,346 

1,393,896 

Private . 

218 

4,277 

26,834 

18,258 

45,092 

Vocational. 

69 

rua. 

12,810 

9,981 

22,791 

University level*t 

68 

9,667 

164,314 

112,193 

266307 


* 1997/98 figure(s). 
t Provisional; state institutions only. 
t Induding vocational teasers. 

Source: mainly Ministdre de lEducation Nationale. 
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The Constitution 

The following is a summary of the main provisions of the Constitu* 
tion, as approved in a national referenda on 4 September 1992, 
and as amended by referendum on 18 September 1996. 

PREAMBLE 

The Kingdom of Morocco, a sovereign Islamic State whose official 
language is Arabic, constitutes a part of the Great Arab Maghreb. 
As an African State, one of its aims is the realization of African 
unity. It adheres to the principles, rij^its and obligations of those 
international organizations of which it is a member and works for 
the preservation of peace and security in the world. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

Morocco is a constitutional, democratic and social monarchy. Sover^ 
eignly pertains to the nation and is exercised directly by means of 
the rtf erendum and indirectly by the constitutional institutions. All 
Moroccans are ^ual before the law, and all adults enjoy equal 
political ru^ts including the franchise. Freedoms of movement, 
opinion and speech and the right of assembly are gi^anteed. Islam 
is the state religion. All Moroccans have equal rights in seeking 
education and employment. The right to stiike, and to private 
proptfty, is guarantee. All Moroccans contribute to the defence of 
the Kingdom and to public costs. There shall be no one-party system. 

THE MONARCHY 

The Grown of Morocco and its attendant constitutional rights shall 
be hereditary in the line of HM King Hassan n, and shall be 
transmitted to the oldest son, unless during his lifetime the King 
has appointed as his successor another of his sons. The King is 
the symbol of unity, guarantees the continuity of the state, and 
safeguards respect for Islam and the Constitution. The King ap- 
points, and may dismiss, the Prime Minister and other Cabinet 
Ministers (appointed upon the Prime Minister’s recommendation), 
and presides over the Cabinet He shall promulgate adopted legisla- 
tion within a SO-day period, and has the power to dissolve the 
(Chamber of Representatives and or the Chamber of Advisers. The 
Sovereign is the Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces; makes 
appointments to civil and military posts; ^points Ambassadors; 
s^^ and ratifies treaties; presides over the Supreme Council of the 
Msgistrac^, the Supreme Council of Education and the Supreme 
Council for Nationd Reconstruction and Planning, and exercises 
the ri^t of pardon. In cases of threat to the nationil territory or to 
the action of constitutional institutions, the K^, having cozisulted 
the President of the Chamber of Representatives, the Resident of 
the Chamber of Advisers and the Cnairman of the Constitutional 
Council, and after addressing the nation, has the ri^it to dedare a 
State of Emergency by royal decree. The State of Emergency shall 
not entail the dissolution of Parliament and shall be terminated by 
the same procedure followed in its proclamation. 

LEGISLATURE 

This consists of a bicameral parliament: the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives and the Chamber of Advisers. Members of the Chamber of 
Representatives are elected by direct universal suffrage for a five- 
year term. Three-fifths of the members of the Chamber of Advisers 
are elected bv electoral colleges of local councils; the remainder are 
elected by electoral colleges representing chambers of commerce 
and trade unions. Members of the Chamber of Advisers are elected 
for a nine-year tenn, vtith one-third renevrable every three years. 
Deputies in both chambers enjoy parliament^ immunity. Parlia- 
ment shall adopt legidation, whicm may be initiated by members of 
either cfoamber or by the Prime Minister. Draft legislation shall be 
examined consecuti'^y by both parliamentary chambers. If the two 
chambers fail to agree on the cbm legislation the Government may 
request that a bilateral commission propose a final draft for approval 
^ the chambtfs. If the chambers do not then adopt the draft, the 
Government may submit the draft (modified, if need be) to the 
Chamber of Representatives. Henceforth the draft submitted can 
be definitively edited only by absolute mejority of the members of 
the Chamber of Representatives. Parliament holds its meeting 
during two sessions ead^ear, commencing on the second Friday in 
Octobtf and the second fnday in April 


GOVERNMENT 

The Government, co^osed of the Prime Minister and his Ministers, 
is reiqionsible to the Kzig and Parliament and ensures the execution 
of laws. The Prime Minister is empowered to initiate legislation and 
to exerdse statutory powers except where these are reserved to the 
King. He presents to both parliamentary chambers the Gov- 
ernment’s intended programme and is responsible for co-or dina ti n g 
ministerial work. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE AUTHORITIES 

The King may request a second reading, by both Chambers of 
Parliament, of any draft bill or proposed law. In addition, he may 
submit proposed legislation to a referendum by decree; and dissolve 
either Clumber or both if a proposal that has been rejected is 
approved by referendum. He may also dissolve either Chamber by 
decree aftm: consulting the Chairman of the Constitutional Council, 
and addressing the nation, but the succeeding Chamber may not be 
dissolved withm a year of its election. The Chamber of R^resen- 
tatives may force the collective resignation of the Government either 
W refusing a vote of confidence or by adopting a censure motion. 
Tne dection of ihe new Parliament or Chamber shall take place 
within three months of its dissolution. In the interim period the 
King shall exercise the legislative powers of Parliament, in addition 
to those conferred upon by the Constitution. A censure motion 
must be signed by at least one-qiiarter of the Chamber’s members, 
and shall he approved by the Chamber on^ by an absolute msjority 
vote of its meml^. The Chamber of Advisers is competent to issue 
Svam^ motions to the Government and, by a two-thirds’ mejority, 
force its resignation. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL COUNCIL 

The Constitutional Council consists of six members appointed by 
the King (including the Chairman) for a period of nine years, and 
six mexm>ers appointed for the same period— three selected by the 
President of the Chamber of Representatives and three by the 
President of the Chamber of Advisers. One-third of each category 
of the Council are renewed every three years. The Council is empow- 
ered to judge the validily of legislative elections and referendums, 
as well as that of organic laws and the rules of procedure of both 
parliamentary chambers, submitted to it. 


JUDICIARY 

The Judidazy is independent. Judges are ^pointed on the recom- 
mendation of the Supreme Council of the Magistracy presided over 
by the King. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

An Economic and Social Council shall be established to give its 
opinion on all matters of an economic or sodal nature. Its constitu- 
tion, o^anization, prerogatives and rules of procedure shall be 
detenni^ by an organic law. 


THE HIGH AUDIT COUNCIL 

The Hi^ Audit Council exercises the general supervision of the 
implementation of fiscal laws. It ensures the r^^ularity of revenues 
and expenditure operations of the departments l^p^ under its 
jurisdiction, as it assesses the management of the a&frs thereof. It 
is competent to penalize any bream of the rules governing such 
operations. Regional audit councils exercise the supervision of tire 
accounts of local assemblies and bodies, and the management of the 
affiairs thereof. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Local government in the Kingdom consists of establishing regions, 
governorships, provinces and communes. 

REVISING THE CONSTITUTION 

The King, the Chamber of Representatives and the Chamber of 
Advisers are competent to initiate a revision of the Constitution. 
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The King has the rij^t to submit the revision project he initiates to 
a national referendum. A proposal for a revision by either parliamen- 
tary diamber shall be adopted only if it receives a two-thirds* 
majority vote by the chamber's members. Revision projects and 
proposals shall be submitted to the nation for referendum by royal 
decree; a revision of the Constitution shall be definitive ato 
approval by referendum. Neither the state, system of monarchy nor 
the prescriptions related to the religion of Islam may be subj^ to 
a constitutional revision. 


The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

HM King Muhammad VI (acceded 23 July 1999). 


CABINET 
(September 2000) 

A coalition of the Union sodaliste dee forces populaires (USFP); 
Rassemblement national des ind4pendants (RNI); Istiqlal; Parti 
du progrbs et du sodalisme (PPS); Mou vemen t national populaire 
(Ml^X Front des forces d^mocratiques (FFD); Parti sodali^ d4- 
mocratique (PSD). 

Prime Minister: Abd ab-Rahman el-Youssoufi (USFP). 

Minister of Foreign Affoirs and Co-operation: Muhammad 
Benaissa(BNI). 

Minister of the Interior: AhkcedMidaoui. 

Minister of Justice: Omar Azzdaan. 

Minister of Religions Endowments (Awqaf) and Islamic 
Afbirs: Abd al-Kaebir MDaghbi Alaoui. 

Minister of Territorial Administration, the Environment, 
Urban Planning and Housing: Muhaicmad ed-Yazghi (USFP). 

Minister of the Economy, Finance and Tourism: Fathallah 
OUALALOU (USFP). 

Minister of Agriculture and Rural Development: Ismail Alaoui. 

Secretary-General of the Government: AbdessadekRabh. 

Minister of Industry, Commerce, Energy and Mining: Mus- 
TAFHA MaNSOURI (RNI). 

Minister of Social Development, Solidarity, Employment and 
Vocational Training: Abbas el-Fassi (Istiqlal). 

Minister of Equipment: Bouamar Tiohouane (Istiqlal). 

Minister of Transport and Merchant Navy: Abd as-Salam 
ZmNEDdlNI). 

Minister of National Education: Abdallah Saaf (PSD). 

Minister of Hiller Education: NajibZerouali(RNI). 

Minister in charge of Relations with Parliament: Muhammad 
Bouzoubaa(USFP). 

Minister of Social Wdifare, Small and Medium-siased Enter- 
prises, Handicrafts and Gcmeral Affairs of the Government: 
AhbiCad Lahumi (USFP). 

Minister in charge of Human Rights: Muhammad Aoujar (RNI). 

Minister of Cultural Affairs and Communications: Muhammad 
AchaariCUSFP). 

Bfinister of Healtiu Thami Khiari (FFD). 

hOnister of Youth and Sports: Ahmad Moussaoui (MNP). 

Minister of Economic Planning: Abd al-Hamid Aouad (Istiqlal). 

Minister of Public Sector and Administrative Reform: 
Muhammad Khaufa. 

Minister of Maritime Fishing: SaId Chbaatou (MNP). 

Minister-driegate to the Prime Minister, in charge of the 
Administration of National Defence: Abd ar-Rahman Sbai. 

Ministerdriegate in charge of Rural Devdopment: Hasan 
Naouni. 
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Minister-delegate in charge of Employment, Women and 
Family Affairs, Social Devdopment and the Disabled: Nazha 
Chakrouni. 

There are also 6 Secretaries of State. 


bqnisteues 

Office of the Prime Ministen Palais Royal, Le M^chouar, Rabat; 
tel. (7) 762709; fax (7) 769996; internet www.pm.gov.ma. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Rurd Devdopment and Maritime 
Fishing: place AbdaUah Cihdchaouni, Qumtier Administratif, BP 
607, Rabat? tel. (7) 760933; fax (7) 763378. 

Ministry of Communications: 10 rue Beni Mellal, Rabat; tel. (7) 
762607; fax (7) 760828; internet www.mincom.gov.ma. 

Ministry of Culturd Affairs: rue Gandhi, Rabat; tel. (7) 209427; 
fax (7) 708814. 

Ministry of the Economy and Finance: ave Muhammad V, 
Quartier des Ministbres, Rabat; tel. (7) 763171; fax (7) 761676; 
internet www.mfie.gov.ma. 

Ministry of Energy and Mines: Agdal, Rabat; tel. (7) 776288; fax 
(7) 774721. 

Ministry of Equipment: Rabat? tel. (7) 760696; fax (7) 766633; 
e-mail web^tpnet.gov.ma. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Co-operation: ave Franklin 
Roosevelt, Rabat; tel. (7) 762841; fax (7) 764679; e-mail mail® 
maec.gov.ma; internet www.maec.gov.ma. 

Ministry of Hedth: 336 blvd Muhammad V, Rabat; tel. (7) 761121; 
&x (7) 768401; e-mail schakri@sante.gov.ma; internet www.8ante 
.gov.ma. 

Ministry of Hiid^er Education, Professiond Training and 
Scientific Research: rue Bouregreg, BP 4600, Rabat; tel. (7) 
707496; fax (7) 737236. 

Ministry in charge of Human Biig^ts: Rabat; td. (7) 673131; fax 
(7) 671967. 

Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Handicrafts: Rabat; tel. 
(7) 761868; fax (7) 766266; internet www.mcinet.gov.ma. 

Ministry of the Interion Quartier Administratif, Rabat; tel. (7) 
761861; fax (7) 762066. 

Ministry of Justice: place Mamounia, Rabat; td. (7) 732941; fax 
(7) 730772. 

Ministry of Nationd Education: Bab Rouah, Rabat; tel. (7) 
771822; fax (7) 779029. 

Ministry in charge of the Public Sector and Privatization: 
BP 6662, Rabat; tel. (7) 672017; fax (7) 673299; e-mail minpriv 
®mtds.com; internet www.minpriv.gov.ma. 

Ministry of Public Service and Administrative Reform: Rabat; 
tel. (7) 770894; fax (7) 776690. 

Ministry in charge of Relations with Parliament: Quartier 
Administratif, Agdal, Rabat; tel. (7) 776170; fax (7) 776468. 

Ministry of Religious Endowments (Awqaf) and Islamic 
Affairs: Al-Mechouar Essaid, Rabat; tel. (7) 766801; fax (7) 766282; 
e-mail w6bma8ter@habous.gov.ma; internet www.habous.gov.ma. 

Ministry of Sodd Devdopment, Solidarity, Employment and 
Vocationd Training: Rabat; td. (7) 761866; fax (7) 768881. 

Ministry of Tourism: Quartier Administratif, Rabat? td. (7) 
761701; fax (7) 763633. 

Ministry of Transport and Merchant Navsr: rue Maa d-Ainane, 
easier Offidd, BP 769, Agdd, Rabat; td. (7) 774266; fax (7) 779626. 

Ministry of Youth and Sports: ave Ibn Sina, Agdd, Rabat; td. 
(7) 680046; fax (7) 680916. 


Legislature 

MAJLIS AN-NUAB 
(Chamber of Representatives) 
President: Abdelwahed Radhi (USFP). 
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General Election, 14 November 1997 



Union sodaliste des forces 


populaires (USFP) . . . 884,061 13.87 67 

Union constitutionnelle (UC) . 647,746 10.17 60 

Rassemblement national des 

independents (RNI) . . . 706,397 11.07 46 

Mouvement populaire (MP) 669,331 10 36 40 

• • 840,316 13.19 32 

Mouvement ddmocratique et 

social (MDS) 603,166 9.47 32 

Mouvement national populaire 

(MNP) 431,661 6.77 19 

Parti national democrate (PND) 270,426 4.24 10 

Mouvement populaire 

constitutionnel et 

d&nocratique (MPCD)* . . 264,324 4.16 9 

Parti du pro et du socialisme 

(^) . . . . . . 274,862 4.31 9 

F ront d es forces ddmocratiques 

(FFD) 243,276 3.82 9 

Parti sodaliste ddmocratique 

(PSD) 188,620 2.96 6 

Oraanisation de Taction 

democratique et populaire 

(OADP) 184,009 2.89 4 

Parti de Taction (PA) . . . 89,614 1.41 2 

Parti deznocratique pour 

Tindependance (PDI) . . 76,176 1.20 1 

Mouvement populaire pour la 

dtoocratie (MPD) . . . 8,768 0.14 0 

Total 6,371,630 100.00 825 

* In October 1998 the MPCD dianged its name to the Parti de la 
justice et du d4veloppem6nt (PJD). 

MAJLIS ALrMUSTASHARIN 
(Chamber of Advisers) 

President: Mohamed Jalal Essaid (UC). 


Election, 6 December 1997* 



Rassemblement national des ind4pendant8(RNl) . . 42 

Mouvement dtoocratique et social (MDS) .... 33 

Union constitutionnelle (UC) 28 

Mouvement populaire (MP) 27 

Parti national dteocrate (FND) 21 

Union sodaiiste des forces populaires (ijSro^ ... 16 

Mouvement national populaire (MNP) 16 

Parti de Taction (PA) 13 

Front des forces ddmocratiques (FFD) 12 

Parti duprogrSsetdu socialisme (PRS) .... 7 

Parti social et d4mocratique (PSD) 4 

Parti d4mocratique pour Tind4pendance (PDI) . 4 

Trade unions 

Conf4d4ration Ddmocratique du Travail (CDT) . . 11 

Union Marocaine du Travail (UMT) 8 

Union G4n4rale des TravaiUeurs Marocains (UGMT) 3 

Others 6 

Total 270 


* Of the Chamber of Advisers’ 270 members, 162 were elected by 
local councils, 81 by chambers of commerce and 27 by trade unions. 
Note: On 8 Septemto 2000 elections were held to renew one-third 
of the seats in the Chamber of Advisers. 64 members were elected 
bv local councils and 27 ^ chambers of commerce. The seats were 
allocated acconhngfer.Rltf 14 seats; MNP 12; PND 10; MP 9; UC 8; 
^lal 7; MDS ITfPD 6; USFP 3; PPS 2; PA 2; PSD two; H)I one. 
Of the nine seats elected by trade unions the CDT won 4; the UMT 
2; the UGTM 2; and the ITInion Nationale des Trave^urs du 
Maroc (UNMT) won one seat 

Political Organizations 

Bloc d^mocratique (Ebuila Dimocratya): f. 1992; opposition 
a^nce currently comprising the U SFP, Istiql^ the OADP and t^ 
PPS; supported by traae unions and ot^ groupings. 

Entente nationale (Wlfaqi): loyalist, centre-right coalition cur- 
rently comprising the UC, the MP and the PND. 
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Front des forces ddmocratiques (FFD): 13 blvd Taria ibn Z^, 
Rabat; tel. (7) 661626; fax (7) §51626; f. 1997 after spUt from PPS; 
Sec.-Cren. THAMIEL-KBiABI. 

Istiqbib 4 ave Ibn Toumert, Bab el Had, Rabat; tel. (7) 730951; fax 
(7) 726364; f. 1944; aims to raise living standards and to confer 
equal ri^ts on all; stresses the Moroccan claim to Western Sahara; 
Sec.-Gen. Abbas el-Fassl 

Monvement ddmocratiqpe et social (MDS): 471 ave Muhammad 
V, Rabal^ tel. (7) 709110; 1 . 1996 as Mouvement national ddmocra- 
tique et social after split from MNI^, adopted current name in Nov. 
1996; Leader Mahmoud Abchane. 

Monvement national popnlaire (MNP): ave Imam Malik, rue el 
Madani Belhoussni, Souissi, ^bat; tel. (7) 753623; fax (7) 769761; 
f. 1991; centre party; Leader Mahjoubi Aherdane. 

Monvement populaire (MP): 66 rue Patrice Lumumba, Rabat; 
tel. (7) 76732fr, fax (7) 767537; f. 1968; conservative; S^.-Gen. 
Muhammad Labnser. 

Monvement popnlaire ponr la ddmocratie (MPD): Leader M. 
bl-K^tib. 

Organisation de Faction ddmocratiqne et populaire (OADP): 
Residence Mar4chal Am4ziane, rue Bagdad, anme rue d’Agadir, 
BP 15797, Casablanca; teL (2) 262433; fax (2) 278442; e-mail 
ozganisation.oadp@carazziail.com; 1 1983; Sec.-G^. Muhammad ben 
S i^ATrlDDER. 

Parti do Faction (PA): 113 ave AUal ben Abdallah, Rabat; tel. 
(7) 206661; f. 1974; advocates democraiy and progress; Sec.-Gen. 
Muhammad EL Idrissi. 

Parti del’avant^terde dAnocratique sodaliste (PADS): 64 ave 
de la Rdsistance Ocdan, Rabat; tel. (7) 200669; fax (7) 708491; an 
ofEshoot of the USFP; legalized in April 1992; Sea-Gen. Am^ 
Benjelloune. 

Parti ddmocratique ponr llndApendance (FDD: Casablanca; 
tel. (2) 223359; f. 1946; i^er Thami el-Ouazzani. 

Parti de la justice et dn ddveloppement (PJD): 362 blvd 
Muhaznmad V, Rabat; tel. (7) 733210; fax (7) 733211; f. 1967 as 

breakaway party froni MP: formally absorbed znemlbm of the 
Islaznic asscn Al Islah wa Att^jdid in 1997 and adopted current 
name in Oct 1998; Leader Abdelerim Khatib. 

Parti national dAmocrate (PND): 18 rue de Tuzzis, Rabat; tel. 
(7) 732127; fea (7) 720170; f. 1981 from spHt within Rm; Leader 
Muhammad Arsaune elJadidi. 

Parti dn progrbs et dn socialisme (PPS): 4 rue Ibn Zakour, 
Quarter des Ora^rs, Rabat; teL (7) 208676; fax (7) 208674; f. 1974: 
successor to the Parti cozzununiste zziarocain (banned in 1962), and 
the Parti de la libation et du socialise (bazmed in 1969); left- 
wing; advocates ziatiozialization and democracy; 35,000 mezzis; Sea- 
Gen. IsmailAlaoui. 

Parti sodaliste ddmocratique (PSD): 43 rue Abou Fariss al- 
Marini, Rabat? teL (7) 208671; fax (7) 208673; f. 1996; breakaway 
parly from OADP; Leader IssA Ourdiohi. 

Rassemblement national des indApendants (RND: 6 rue Laos, 
ave Hassan II, Rabat: teL (7) 721420; fax (7) 733824; f. 1978 from 
the pro-govt independents’ group that formed the zzidority in 
Chamber of Representatives; Leader AmdAD Ousman. 

Union constitutionnelle (UC): 158 ave des Forces ArznAes Ro- 
yales, Casablanca; tel. (2) 441144; fax (2) 441141; e-maU uo@ 
znarocziet.netzz^ intemet www.ziiiziconLgov.zzia^arti8/uiC; f. 1983; 
25-zneznber Political Bureau; Leader Abd al-Latif Samlau. 

Union nationale des forces populaires (UNFP): 28-30 rue 
Magellan, BP 747, Casablanza; td. (2) 302023; fax (2) 319301; 
f. 1969 by Mehdi ben Babka from a group within Istiqlal; left-wing; 
in 1972 a split oocurred between the Casdblanca and Rabat sections 
of the party, Leader Mouut Abdallah Ibrahim. 

Union sodaliste des forces popnlaires (USFP): 17 rue Oued 
Souss, Agdal, i^t; tel. (7) 773906; fisu: (7) 773901; e-mail 
usfo@mtd 8.coz n; intorziet www.mtd8.ooi]^~u8fo; f. 1969 as UNFP, 
became USFP in 197^ left-wing progressive pmr^ 100,000 mams; 
First Sea AbdabtRahmanel-Youssoufi. 

The followmg group is active in the disputed torritozy of Western 
Sahara: 

FrentePc^nlar naraULiberaddn de Saguia el-Hamray Rio 
de Oro (Frente Polisarlo) (Polisario Frozz^ BP 10, d-Mouradia, 
Algiers; tel. (2) 747907; fax (2) 747206; e-mail dgmae@mail.wissal.dz; 
f. 1973 to min independence for Western Sahara, first Spain 
azid then from Morocco and Mauritania; signed peace treate with 
Mauritan i a n Govt in 1979; supported by Algerian ^vt; in February 
1976 proclaimed the Sahmwi Arab Democratic Republic (SADR); 
adzziitt^ as the filst znember of the OAU in Feb. 1982 and current^ 
recognised by more than 76 countries worldwide; its rnmn organs 
are a 33-member National Secretariat, a lOl-meznber Sahrawi 
Natiozial Assembly (ParUament) and a 13-member Govt; Sec.-G6n. 
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of the Polisario Front and Pres, of the SADR Muhammad Abd al-Aziz; 
Prime Minister of the SADR BouchrayaHammoudiBatoune. 


Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN MOROCCO 

Algeria: 46-48 blvd Tariq Ibn Ziad, BP 448, 10001 Rabat; teL (7) 
766474; fax (7) 762237; e-mail algerabat@iam.Det.ma; Ambassador: 
ElhihoubMihoubi. 

Angola: km 4.6, route des ZaSrs, Rabat; tel. (7) 669239; fax (7) 
669238; Ambassador: Luis Jo8£ de Almeida. 

Argentina: 12 rue MekM Bitaouii, Souissi, 10000 Rabat; tel. (7) 
766120; fax (7) 766410; e-mail embarat@maghrebnetnetjna; 
Ambassador: Omar Ricardo del Azar Suaya. 

Austria: 2 roe de Tiddas, BP 136, 10001 Rabat tel. (7) 764003; fax 
(7) 766425; e-mail autrichlimtds.com; Ambassador Dr MichaelFitz. 
Bamdadesh: 26 ave Tarek Ibn Ziad, Rabat; tel. (7) 766731; fax (7) 
7667^; Ambassador: Muhammad Syed Hussain. 

Belgiiim: 6 ave de Marrakech, BP 163, 10001 Rabat; tel. (7) 764746; 
fax (7) 767003; Ambassador AndrR Fontaine. 

Benin: 30 ave Mehdi Ben Barka, BP 6187, Souissi, 10105 Rabal^ 
tel. (7) 764168; fax (7) 7764156. 

Brazil: 3 rue Cadi Bemelloun, La Pindde, 10000 Rabat; tel. (7) 
756151; fax (7) 766323; Ambassador Marcei/) Didier. 

Bulgaria: 4 ave Ahmed El Yazidi, BP 1301, 10000 Rabat; tel. (7) 
76^2; fax (7) 763201; Ambassador Dr George B. Karev. 

Burkina Faso: 7 rue al Bouziri, BP 6484, Agdal, 10101 Rabat; teL 
(7) 676612; fax 675617; e-mail ambfi:ba@smirt.net.ma; Ambassador 
AssimiEouanda. 

Cameroon: 20 rue du Rif, BP 1790, SouissL Rabat; tel. (7) 764194; 
fax (7) 760640; Ambassador Mahamat Paba Sal£. 

Canada; 13 bis rue Jaafisir as-Sadik, BP 709, Agdal, Rabat; tel. (7) 
687400; fax (7) 687430; Ambassador Mark E. Bailey. 

Central African Rraublic: 42 rue Pasteur, BP 770, Agdal, 10000 
Rabat^ tel. (7) 734198; Ambassador Martin Koyou Kombele. 

Chile: 35 ave Ahmed Balafreg, Souissi, Rabat; tel. (7) 636065. 
China, People’s Republic: 16 ave Ahmed Balafrej, 10000 Rabat; 
tel. (7) 764066; fax (7) 767619; Ambassador Mu Wen. 

Colombia: Residence place Otman Ibnou Afiane, 3eme dtage, App. 
no 12. an^e ave 16 Novembre et rue Honaine, Agdal, 10000 l^bat; 
tel. (7) 670804; fax (7) 670802; Ambassador Ximena Andrade de Casa- 
UNO. 

Congo, Democratic Republic: 34 ave an-Nasr, BP 637, 10002 
Rabat; teL (7) 734862; Ambassador Tomona Bate Tangale. 

Cdte d’Ivoire: 21 rue de Tiddas, BP 192, 10001 Rabat; tel. (7) 
763151; fax (7) 762792; Ambassador Amadou Thiam. 

Croatia: 73 rue Mamissa, Souissi, Rabat; tel. (7) 638824. 

Czech Republic: rue Ait MeUoul, BP 410, Souissi, 10001 Rabat; 
tel. (7) 756421; fax (7) 756420; e-mail rabat@embassy.mzv.cz; 
Ambassador Pavel Jajtner. 

Denmark: 4 rue de Khtoisset, BP 203, 10001 Rabat; tel. (7) 769293; 
fsoc (7) 769709; e-mail ambadane@^dim.net.ma; Ambassador 
JorgenReimers. 

EgmU 31 rue alnTazair, 10000 Rabat; tel. (7) 731833; fax (7) 706821; 
Ambassador Ahmed Ai^ Fathallah. 

Equatorial Guinea; 30 ave al-Oumam al-MonttahidsL BP 723, 
10106 Rabat; tel. (7) 774206; Ambassador RESURREcaONBiTA. 
Finland; 16 rue de Khdmisset, BP 690, 10002 Rabat; tel. (7) 762312; 
fax (7) 762362; e-mail admin@ambafin 31 ab. 01 g.ma; Ambassador 
MattiHakkanen. 

France: 3 rue Sahnoun, 10000 Rabat; tel. (7) 689706; fax (7) 689720; 
e-mail midieLbonneoorse@diploxnatie.fir, iutemet www 
.ambafiraiice-ma.org; Ambassador Michel de Bonnecorse Benault 
DELUB ltRES. 

Gabon: ave Imam Malik, km 3.6, 10100 Rabat; td. (7) 761968; fax 
(7) 767650; Ambassador: Victor Afounouna. 

Germany 7 rue Madnine, BP 235, 10000 Rabat; td. (7) 709662; 
fax (7) 706851; e-mail amballma@mtds.com; Ambassador: Dr 
Herwig Bartels. 

Greece: km 6 route des Zaiers, Villa Chews Soussi, 10000 Rabat; 
teL (7) 638964; fax. (7) 638990; Ambassador Michel Cambanis. 
Guinea: 16 rue Hainzah, Ag^ 10000 Rabat; teL (7) 674148; fsx 
(7) 672513; Ambassador AjiKaba. 

Holy See: rue Bdni M^, BP 1303, Souissi, Rabat (Apostolic Nunda- 
tuie); teL (7) 772277; fax (7) 766213; Apostolic Nundo: Most Rev. 
Domenico de Luca, Titular Archbishop 01 Teg^ta in Numidia. 
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Hungary: 190 Cit6 OLM, Souissi, BP 6026, Rabat; tel. (7) 760767; 
faxu) 764123; e-mail huembrba@mtds.com; Ambassador Dr 
JAnosTer£nyi. 

India: 13 ave de Michlifen, 10000 Rabat; tel. (7) 671339; ikx (7) 
671269; Ambassador Indbaht Singh Rathore. 

63 rue B4ni Boufi:ah, km 6.9, BP 5076, 10106 Rabat; 
td. (7) 757860; fax (7) 757869; Ambassador: IskandarDinata. 

Iran: ave Bir kassam, km 4.8, BP 490, 10001 Rabat; tel. (7) 752167; 
fiax (7) 669118; Ambassador Jatar Shamsian. 

Iraq: 39 blvd Mehdi Ben Barka, 10100 Rabat; tel. (7) 754466; fox 
(7) 795746; Ambassador Abd alJabbar Omar Ghani Addouri. 

Italsr: 2 rue Idriss al-Azhar, BP 111, 10001 Rabat; td. (7) 720852; 
fax (7) 706882; e-mail ambraba@onpt.net.ma; Ambassador: (Sunx) 
Martini. 

Japan: 39 ave Ahmed Balafrei, Souissi, 10100 Rabat; td. (7) 631782; 
fax (7) 760078; e-mail amlHjapon@Pusion.netma; Ambassador 
HiromiSato. 

Jordan: Villa al-Wafae, Lot 6, Souissi n, 10000 Rabat; td. (7) 
761126; fax (7) 758722; Ambassador: Muhambcad Hassan Soleucane 
Addaoudia. 

Korea, Rraublic: 41 ave Mehdi Ben Barka, Souissi, 10100 Rabat^ 
td. (7) 761767; fax (7) 760189; Ambassador: Km Syng-Ho. 
Kuwait: ave Imam Malik km 4.3, BP 11, 10001 Rabat; td. (7) 
751776; fax (7) 753591; Ambassador: Souleyman Ibrahim el Marjane. 
Lebsmon: 19 ave de F^, 10000 Rabat; td. (7) 760728; fox (7) 
760949; Ambassador Moustapha Hassan Moustapha. 

Liberia: Lotissement no 7, Napabia, me Ouled Frej, Souissi, Rabat; 
td. (7) 688426. 

Libya: 1 me Chouaib Doukkali, BP 225, 10000 Rabal^ td. (7) 
769666; fox (7) 705200; Ambassador Ebibabek Abdallah Turki. 
Malaysia: 2 Villa Amin, ave Marrakech, Rabat; td. (7) 767389; fax 
(7) 767819. 

Mali: 56 Citd OLM, Souissi H, Rabat; td. (7) 759126; fox (7) 764742. 
Malta: 12 me Ghor ma, So uissi, Rd>at; td. and fax (7) 760897; 
Ambassador Claude PErm. 

Mauritania: 266 Quaztier OLM, Souissi, 10000 Rabat; tel. (7) 
656678; fax (7) 666680; Ambassador: MuHAMiifAD Lamine Ould. 
Mexico: 6 rue Cadi Mohamed Brebi, BP 1789, Souissi, Rabat; td. 
(7) 631969; fax (7) 768683; e-mail embamexmar®tedmo.netjaDia; 
Ambassador: Francisco Jost Cruz GonzAlez. 

Netherlands: 40 me de Tunis, BP 329, 10001 Rabat; tel. (7) 
733512; fox (7) 738333; e-mail Dlgovrab@mtds.com; Ambassador: 
J.A. F.M. Revib. 

"SigeiR 14 Bis, me Jabal d-Ayachi, Agdal, Rabat; td. (7) 674615. 
Nigeria: 70 ave Omar ibn al-Khattab, BP 347, Agdal, 10001 Rabat; 
tel. (7) 771856; fax (7) 672739; Ambassador Muhammad SalahAbdel- 
ouahab. 

Norway: 9 me Khenijfra, Agdal, Rabat; td. (7) 764085. 

Oman: 21 me Hamza, Agdal, 10000 Rabal^ td. (7) 772788; fox (7) 
674567; Ambassador: Muhammad bin Salim ash-Shanfabi. 

Pakistan: 11 Zankat Azrou, 10000 Rabal^ td. (7) 762402; fox (7) 
766742; e-mail pareprabat@maghrebnet.net.ma; Ambassador: Mej. 
Gen. (Retd) ShujaatAuKhan. 

Peru; 16 me dTfirane, 10000 Rabat; td. (7) 723236; fox (7) 702803; 
e-mail embapem@ne1partaers.net.ma; Ambassador: Juan Enrique 
Arevalo. 

Poland: 23 me Oqbah, Agdal, BP 426, 10000 Rabat; td. (7) 771173; 
fax (7) 77632 0; e-mail apologne@iamjietma; Ambassador Mie- 
CZYSLAW STEPn^SKL 

Portugal: 6 me Thami Lamdouar, Souissi, 10100 Rabat; tel. (7) 
75644^ fox (7) 756446; Ambassador: AntOnio Valente. 

Qatar. 4 ave Tarik ibn Ziad, BP 1220, 10001 Rabal^ td. (7) 765681; 
Ambassador Muhammad Hassan. 

Romania; 10 rue d’Ouezzane, 10000 Rabat; teL (7) 738611; fox (7) 
700196; Ambassador IonanBaun. 

Russia: ave Imam Malik, km 4, 10100 Rabat; td. (7) 763609; fox 
(7) 758690; Ambassador GEORan Chepie. 

Saudi Arabia: 43 place de ITJnitd Afidcaine, 10000 Rabat; tel. (7) 
730171; fax (7) 768687; Ambassador Abd al-Aziz Ehodja. 

Senegal: 17 me Cadi ben Hamadi Senhcgi, Souissi, 10000 Rabat; 
teL (7) 764171; fox (7) 754149; Ambassador: Doudou Diop. 

South Africa: 34 rue des Saadiens, Rabat; teL (7) 706760; fax (7) 
706756; e-mail Budai@mail.sis.net.ma; Ambassador M. M. Motala. 
Spain: 8 me Madnine, 10000 Rabat; td. (7) 707600; fox (7) 707387; 
e-mail infembsp@mtd8.com; Ambassador Jorge Dbzgallar de Maza. 
REDO. 


Sudan: 6 ave Ghomara, Souissi, 10000 Rabat; tel. (7) 752863; fox 
(7) 752866; Ambassador Sadie YoussbfAbouAeila. 
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Sweden: 159 ave John Kennedy, BP 428, 10000 Rabat; tel. (7) 
759303; fax (7) 768048; e-mail sw6drab@mtds.com; Ambassador: 
Peter Bruce. 

Switzerland: 12 rue Ouezzane, BP 169, 10001 Rabat; tel. (7) 
261974; fax (7) 701774; Ambassador; Daniel von Muralt. 

Syria: km 3.2, route des ZaSrs, BP 5168, Souissi, Rabat; tel. (7) 
756551; fax (7) 757622; Ambass^or. AuIlAa^. 

Thailand: 11 rue Tiddas, BP 4436, Rabat; tel. (7) 763328; fax (7) 
763920; Ambassador: NabonkKhemayodhin. 

Tonisia: 6 ave de P6s et 1 rue dTfrane, 10000 Rabat; tel. (7) 730636; 
fSax (7) 730637; Ambassador Mounji Bousnina. 

Turkey: 7 ave Abdelkrim Benjelloun, 10000 Rabal^ tel. (7) 762606; 
fax (7) 660476; Ambassador: H. Naci Akinq. 

Ukraine: Rabat; Ambassador: OleoMarkovitch Diatchenko. 
United Arab Emirates: 11 ave des Alaouines, 10000 Rabat; tel. 
(7) 730975; fax (7) 724145; Ambassador Issaa Hamad Bushahab. 
United Kinadom: 17 blvd de la Tour Hassan, BP 45, 10001 Rabat; 
tel. (7) 729696; fisa: (7) 704631; e-mail britemb@mtds.com^ Ambas- 
sador: Anthony M. Layden. 

USA: 2 ave de Marrakech, 10000 Rabat; tel. (7) 762265; fax (7) 
765661; internet www.usembassy-morocoo.org.ma; Ambassador: 
Edward M. Gabriel. 

Yemen: 11 rue Abou-Hanifa, Agdal, 10000 Rabat; tel. (7) 674363; 
fax (7) 674749; Ambassador: Abdal-Wahab ash-Showkani. 
Yngoslavia: 23 ave Mehdi Ben Barka, Souissi, BP 6014, 10105 
Rabat; tel. (7) 752201; fax (7) 753258; Cbargd d'affaires: Milorad 
Sekuuc. 

Judicial System 

SUPREME COURT 

e-n^^ * coursupreme@maghrebnet.netm^ internet www 
.ma£^bnetnet.ma/cour-supreme/; is responsible for ihe inteipre- 
tation of the law and regulates the jurisprudence of the courts and 
tribunals of the Kingdom. The Supreme Court sits at Rabat and is 
divided into six Chambers. 

First President: Driss Dahak. 

Attomey-Generab Ahmad Zeohabi. 

The 15 Courts of Appeal hear' appeals &om lower courts and also 
comprise a criminal dUvision. 

The Courts of First Instance pass judgment on offences punish- 
able by up to five yea^’ impruomnent These courts also pass 
judgment, without possibiHly of appeal, in personal, civil and com- 
mercial cases involving up to 3,000 dirhams. 

The Regional Tribunals pass judgment in the first and last resort 
in cases of personal property of 1,000 dirhams. The Regional Tribu- 
nals also pass jud^ent, subject to appeal before ue Court of 
Appeal, in cases of minor offences in penm matters, punishable by 
a mie of 10 to 800 dirhams. 

Labour Tribunals settle, b^r means of conciliation, disputes arisiog 
from rental contracts or services between employers and employees 
engaged in private industry. There are 14 labour tribunals in the 
Kingdomu 

The Hu^ Court of Justioe, one-half of whose members are elected 
from the Chamber of Representatives and the remainder from 
the Chamber of Advisers, considers crimes and felonies allegedly 
committed by government members in the exercise of their functions. 
The Court’s president is appointed by royal decree. 

Religion 

ISLAM 

About 99% of Moroccans are Muslims (of whom about 90% are of 
the Sunni sect), and Islam is the state religion. 

CHRISnAMTY 

There are about 69,000 Christians, mostly Roman Catholics. 

The Roman Catholic Church 

Morocco (excluding the disputed territory of Western Sahara) com- 
prises two ar(didioceses, directly re^nmble to the Holy See. At 31 
December 1998 there were an estimted 27,000 adherents in the 
country, representbg less than 0.1% of the population. The Mo- 
roccan archbi^ps participate in the Conference Episcopale 
Rdgionale du Nora de I’Afrique (£ 1985), based in Algiers (Algena). 
Archbidiop of Rabat: Most Rev. Hubert Micron, Archevdchd, 1 
rue Hactj Muhammad Riffal, BP 258, 10001 Rabat; teL (7) 709239; 
fex (7) 706282. 


Ardibishop of TandeR Most Eev. Josfi Antonio PmmM F ro i m , 
Ardiev6ch6, 66 rue Bouabid, BP 2116, Tangier teL (9) 932762; 
fex (9) 949117. 

Weetem Sahara comprises a sinds Apostolic Prefecture, with an 
estimated 160 Catholics (1998). 


Prefect Apostolic of Western Sahara: Fr Agacio Valbuena RodrI- 
QUBZ, Mision Catdlica, BP 31, 70001 el-Aaiiin; tel. 893270. 


The Anglican Communion 

Within the Church of England, Morocco forms part of the diocese of 
Gibraltar in Europe. There are An^^ican churches in Casablanca 
and Tangier. 


Protestant Church 

Evangelical Church: 33 rue d’Azilal, 20000 Casablanca; tel. (2) 
302151; ffuc (2) 444768; f. 1920; established in six towns; Pres. 
Pastor Etienne Quinche; 1,000 mems. 


JUDAISM 

There is a Jewish communily of some 8,000. In March 1999 the 
Moroccan authorities reopen^ the synagogue in Fez, established 
in the 17th oentuiy. 

Grand Rabbi of Casablanca: Chalou Messas, President of the 
Rabbinical Court of Casablanca, Palais de Justioe, place des 
Nations Unies. 


The Press 

dailies 

Casablanca 

Al-Bayane (The Manifesto): 62 blvd de la Gironde, BP 13152, 
Casablanca; tel. (2) 307882; Arabic and Frendi; organ of the Parti 
du progrte et du sodEdisme; Dir Ismail Alaoui; drc. 5,000. 
Al-Ittihad al-Ichtiraki (Socialist Unity): 33 rue Emir Abdelkader, 
BP 2165, Casablanca; tel. (2) 619400; fax (2) 619405; Arabic; organ 
of the Union sodaliste des forces populaires; Dir Abdallah Bouhlal; 
drc. 110,000. 

Maroc ^ir: 34 rue Muhammad Smiha, Casablanca; teL (2) 268860; 
&x (2) 262969; f. 1971; French; Dir Drissi el-Alami; drc. 50,000. 

Le Matin dn Sahara et du Maghreb: 88 blvd Muhammad V, 
Casablanca; tel. (2) 268860; fax (2) 317535; f. 1971; Dir Abd 
al-HafidRouissi; drc. 100,000. 

Rissalat al-Oumma (The Message of the Nation): 158 ave des 
Forces Anndes Royales, Casablanca; tel. (2) 901925; Arabic: weekly 
edition in French; organ of the Union constitutionnelle; Dir 
Muhammad Alaoui Muhabqcadi. 


Rabat 

Al-Alam (The Flag): 11 ave AUal ben Abdallah, BP 141, Rabat; tel. 
(7) 732419; fax (7) 733896; f. 1946; organ of the Istiqlal parly, 
Arabic: literal^ supplement on Fridays; weekly edition on Mondc^; 
monthly edition on foreign policy, Dir Abd al-Krim Ghallab; cdrc. 
100,000. 

Al-Anba’a (Information): ave AUal el-Fassi, Rabat; tel. (7) 683967; 
fax (7) 683970; internet www.alanbaa.pre88.ma; f. 20()0; daily, 
Arabic; publ. by Ministry of Communication; Dir (Editorial) 
Muhammad Belqhazi. 

Assyassa al-Jadida: 43 rue Abou Fares al-Marini, BP 1385, Rabat; 
tel. (7) 208571; &x (7) 208573; e-mail a8sa8^‘did@maghrebn6t 
.netma; f. 1997; Arabic; organ of the Parti socialiste ddmo^tique; 
Dir Abd al-Latif Aouad: Editor Talaa Assoud Alatlassi. 
Al-Miuj(hrib: 6 rue Laos, BP 469, Rabat; tel (7) 722708; fax (7) 
722765; f. 1977; Frendi; organ of the Rassemblement national des 
independents (BNI); Dir MustafhaIznasni; drc. 15,000. 

Al-Miihaq al-Watani (The National Charter): 6 rue Laos, BP 469, 
Rabat; tel. (7) 722708; fax (7) 722766; f. 1977; Arabic; organ of the 
BNI; Dir Med Auajjar; circ. 25,000. 

An-Nidal ad-Dimdkrati (The Democratic Struggle): 18 rue de 
Tunis, Rabat; tel. (7) 730754; fkx (7) 731255; AnaMc; organ of the 
Parti national ddmocrate; Dir Muhammad Absalane alJadidi. 
L’toinion: 11 ave AUal ben Abdallah, Rabat; tel. (7) 727812; fax 
(7) 732181; f. 1965; French; organ of the Istiqlal party, Dir Muhammad 
IdbissiKaItouni; drc. 60,000. 

selected PERIODICALS 
Casablanca 

Al-Anba’a (Information): ave AUal el-Fassi, Rabat; teL (7) 683967; 
&x (7) 683970; f. 2000; weekly, Arabic; pubL by Ministry of (jommu- 
nication; Dir (Editorial) Muhammad Belqhazi. 

Assahra Al-Maghribia: 88 blvd Muhammad V, Casablanca; tel. 
(2) 268860; fax (2) 203935; f. 1989; Arabic; Dir Abdal-H/^Rouissi. 
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Bulletin MensudL de la Chambre de Conmierce et dlndustrie 
de la WUaya du Grand Casablanca; 98 blvd Muhammad V, BP 
423, Casablanca; teL (2) 264327; monthly; French; Pres. Lahcen 
el-Wah. 

Cedies Infbrmations: angle aye des Forces Armies Rovales et rue 
Muhammad Arrachid, 20100 Casablanca; tel. (2) 986932; fax (2) 
253845; e-mail cgem@inail.cbi.net.ma; weekly; Frendi; Admin. 
MouhcineAyouche. 

Constmire: 25 rue d’Azilal, Immeuble Ortiba, Casablanca; tel. (2) 
305721; fax (2) 317577; f. 1940; weekly; French; Dir TalalBouchaib. 
Les Echos Africains: Immeuble SONIR, angle blvd Smiha, rue 
d’Amou, BP 13140, Casablanca; tel. (2) 307271; fax (2) 319680; f. 
1972; monihly; Fr^ich; new^ economics; Dir Muhammad Chouffani 
el-Fa^ Editor Mme SoodiaFabidi; drc. 5,000. 

L’Economiste: 201 blvd Bordeau:^ Casablanca; tel (2) 271650; fax 
(2) 297285; e-mail leconomiste^tedmojietina; internet www 
.leconomiste.press.ma; f. 1991; weekly; French; Dir AbdelmounaIm 
Dilami: Editor Nadia Salah; drc. 24,000. 

La Gazette du Maroc: ave des Forces Armdes Royales, Tour de 
Habous, 13enie 4tage, Casablanc^ tel (2) 313925; tax (2) 318094; 
e-mail info@Eazet^ress.ma; internet www.gazette.pre6a.ina; 
weekly; f^n<£; Dir EjuialLaj^u. 

Al-IttiOhad al-Watani Lilkouate ach-Chaabia (National Union of 
Popular Forces): 28-30 rue Magellan, Casablanca; tel. (2) 302023; 
fax (2) 319301; weeMw, Arabic; organ of the Union nationale des 
forces populaires; Dir Moulay Abdallah Ibrahim. 

Le Journal: Media Tn^ hnan Centre, Casablanca; tel. (2) 548700; 
fax (2) 542073; e-mail media@inarocnet.net.ma; internet www 
.lejournal.press.ma; weekly; French; news, economics; Dir Afiou- 
bakrJamai. 

Lamalifi 6 bis rue Defly Dieude, Casablanca; tel. (2) 220032; f. 
1966; monthly; French; economic, social and cultural magazine; Dir 
Muhammad L^hlam. 

La Mafiana: 88 blvd Muhammad V, Casablanca; tel. (2) 268860; 
£ax (2) 203935; f 1990; Spanish; Dir Abd AL-HAFmRoinssi. 

Maroc Fruits: 22 rue Al-Messaoudi, Casablanca; tel. (2) 363946; 
fax (2) 364041; f. 1958; fortnu^tly; Arabic and French: organ of the 
Assodation des Producteurs d^Agnunes du Maroc; Dir Nejjai Ahmad 
Mansour; drc. 6,000. 

Maroc Soir: 34 rue Muhammad Smiha, Casablanca; tel. (2) 301271; 
fax (2) 317535; f. 1971; French; Dir Abd AL-HAPmRouissi;ci^^ 30,000. 
Matin Hebdo: 34 rue Muhammad Smiha, Casablanca; tel. (2) 
301271; weekly; Dir Ahmad alAi^ucl 

Matin Magazine: 88 blvd Muhammad V, Casablanca; tel. (2) 
268860; fax (2) 262969; f. 1971; weekly; French; Dir Abd al-Hafid 
Rouissi. 

An-Nidal (The Struggle): 10 rue Cols Bleus, Sidi Bousmara, Medina 
Kddima, Casablanca: f. 1973; weekl^r, Arabic; organ of the Parti 
national ddmocrate; Dir Ibbahimi Ahm^. 

La Nonvelle Tribune: 1 blvd Abd al-Latif Ben Kaddour, angle blvd 
Zerktouni, Casablanca; tel. (2) 940911; faz(2) 940914; e-mail nouvelle 
.tribune@techno.netma; internet www.lanouvelletribune.pre8s 
.ma; f. 1996; weekly; French; Dir FahdYata; drc. 25,000, 

Les Nouvelles du Maroc: 28 ave des Forces Armdes Royales, 
Casablanca; tel. (2) 203031; fax (2) 277181; weekly; Frenw; Dir 
EhaduaS. Idbissi. 

Al-Ousbouaa al-Maghribia: 158 ave des Forces Armies Ik^es, 
Casablanca; f. 1984; oigan of the Union constitutionnelle; Edtor 
Mustafa Alaoul 

Panorama Interview: 17 rue Lapebie, Casablanca; teL (2) 277396; 
monthly; French; Dir BoujemaAAmara. 

La Quinzaine du Maroc: 53 rue Dumont d’Urville, Casablanca; 
tel. (2) 302482; fax (2) 440426; e-mail mauro@marocnet.netjna; f. 
1951; monthly; Engliah and Fr^ch; Dir Hubert Mauro. 

Revue Marocaine de Droit: 24 rue Nolly, Casablanca; tel. (2) 
273673; quarterly French and Arabic; Dirs J. P. Razon, A. Kettanl 
Les Temps du Maroc: 88 blvd Muhammad V, Casablanca; teL 
(2) 301271; fax (2) 262969; f. 1995; weekly; French; Dir Abd al- 
HafddRouissl 

LaVieEconomiqiue: 5 blvd ben Yadne, Casablanca; tel. (2) 443868; 
fax (2) 304642; mtemet www.marocn6tnet.ma/vieeoo; f. 1921; 
wee^, French; Pres, and Dir Jean Louis Seevan-Schreiber. 

La Vie Industrielle et Agricole: 142 blvd Muhammad V, Casa- 
blanca; tel. (2) 274407; 2 a month; French; Dir Ahmad Zaohari. 

La Vie Tonristique Afiricaine: 142 blvd Muhammad V, Casa- 
blanca; teL (2) 274^7; fortoij^tly; Frendi; tourist information; 
Ahmad Zaghari. 

Rabat 

Al-Aklam (The Pens): Rabat; monthly; Arabic; Dir Abd arRahman 
benAmar. 


Directory 

Anouab 5 bis ave Hassan n, BP 1385, Rabat; tel. (7) 732177; fax 
(7) 738259; f. 1979; weekly, Arabic; or^ of the Organisation de 
Taction ddmocratique et populaire; Dir Abd al-Latif Aouad. 
Ach-Chorta (The Police): BP 437, Rabat; tel. (7) 723194; monthly 
Arabic; Dir Muhammad ad-Drif. 

Da^ouat Al-Haqq (Call of the Truth): al-Michwar as-Said, Rabat; 
publ. by Ministry of Religious Endowments (Awqaf) and Islamic 
Affairs; tel. (7) 760810; f. 1957; monthly, Arabic. 

Al-Haraka: 66 rue Patrice Lumumba, BP 1317, Rabal^ tel. (7) 
768667; fax (7) 768677; weekly, Arabic; organ of the Mouvement 
popula^; Dir Au Alaoui. 

Al-Imane: rue Akenssous, BP 356, Rabat; f. 1963; monthly; Arabic^ 
Dir Abou Baker al-Eadiri. 

Al-Xrchad (Spiritual Guidance): al-Michwar as-Said, Rabal^ publ. 

by Ministry of Religious Endowments (Awqaf) and Islamic Affairs; 

tel. (7) 760810; f. 1967; monthly, Arabia 

Al-Khansa: 154 ave Souss Mohammadia, Rabat; monthly, Arabic; 

DirAsouzALAiCHA. 

Al-Miyhribi: Rabat; tel. (7) 768139; weddy, Arabic; organ of the 
Parti de Taction; Dir Abdallah al-Hanani. 

At-Tadamoum Rabat; monthly, Arabic; Dir Abd al-Majid Semlau 
el-Hasani. 

Tangier 

ActualitAs Touristiques: 80 rue de la Libertd, Tangier, monthly; 
Froich; Dur Tayeb Alami. 

Le Journal de Tanger: 11 ave Moulay Abd al-Aziz, BP 420, 
Tangier; tel. (9) 946051; fax (9) 945709; f. 1904; weekly; French, 
Ei^ush, Spanish and Arabic; Dir Bakhat Abd al-Haq; drc. 10,000. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Madureb Arabe Presse (MAP): 122 ave Allal ben Abdallah, BP 
1045, 10000 Rabat; tel. (7) 764083; fax (7) 702734; e-mail fe^^iro 
®map.co.ma; internet www.map.co.ma; f. 1959; Arabic, French, Eiog- 
li^ and Spanish; state-owned; Dii>Gen. Muhammad Yassine Man- 

SOURI. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): 2 bis rue du Caire, BP 118, Rabat; 
tel. (7) 768943; fax (7) 700357; f. 1920; Dir laNACB Dalle. 

Agenda EFE (Spain): 14 ave du Kairouane, Rabat; tel. (7) 723218; 
fax (7) 732195; Bureau Chief Alberto Masegosa GarcIa-Calamartb. 
Informatsionnoye Telegrafinoye Agentstvo Rossii— Tel^praf- 
noye Agentstvo Suverennykh Stran (TTAR— TASS) (Russia): 
32 rue de la Somme, Rabat; td. (7) 750315; Dir Oleg Chirokov. 
Inter Press Service (IPS) (Italy): Rabat; tel. (7) 756869; fax (7) 
727183; Dir Boulouiz Bouchra. 

Reuters (United Kingdom): 509 Immeuble es-Saada, ave Hassan 
n, Rabat; tel. (7) 726518; fax (7) 722499; Chief Correspondent (North 
Africa) John Baggaley. 

Xinhua (New China) News Agency (People’s Republic of China): 
4 rue Kadi Mddd el-Bitaouri, Souissi, Rabat; tel. (7) 755820; fhx (7) 
754319; Dir Zhuoe Canoun. 

Publishers 

Dar el-Kitab: place de la Mosqu4e, Quartier des Habous, BP 4018, 
Casablanca; tm. (2) 305419; rax (2) 304581; f. 1948; philosophy, 
history, Africana, general and sodal sdence; Arabic and French; 
Dir Boutaleb Abdou Abd al-Hay; Gen, Man. Soad Kadiri. 

Editions La Porte: 281 ave Muhammad V, BP 331, Rabat; tel. (7) 
709958; tez (7) 706476; law, guides, economics, educational books; 
Man. Dir Muhammad Rafq Doukkau. 

Les Editions Ma^dir^bmes: Quartier Industrial, blvd E, N 15, Sin 
Sebaa, Casablanca; td. (2) 351797; fax (2) 355541; f. 1962; generd 
non-flction. 

Government PubUshing House 
Imprimerie GfOddle: ave Yacoub El Mansour, RabatrChdlah; 
tel. (7) 765024; fax (7) 766179. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Regulatory Anthorify 

Agence Nationale de R4|^ementation des T414communica- 
tions (ANRT): 2 rue al-Khalil, 10000 Rabat; td. (7) 203869; fax 
(7) 203862; internet www.anrtnetma; e-mail terrab(3biirt 
.netma; f. 1997; Du>Gen. MustaphaTerrab. 
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Principal Operators 

Office National des Postes et Tdl^commnnications (ONPT): 
ave Annakhil, 10100 Rabat; teL (7) 714866; fSax (7) 779123; Dii-Gen. 
Muhammad Ahizounb. 

Itissalat al-Mas^brib»Maroc T^l^com: ave Aimaldiil Hay Riad, 
Rabat^ tel. (7) 712626; fax (7) 714860; internet www.206.103.26.2: 
f. 1998 to take over tdephone services from the ONPT; scheduled 
for partial transfer to private ownership in 2002; Dir Abdessalem Ahi< 

ZOUNE. 


BROADCASTING 

Morocco can receive broadcasts from Spanish radio stations, and 
the main Spanish television diannels can also be receiv^ in 
northern Morocco. 


Radio 

Radiodiffiiaion-Tdldvision Marocaine: 1 rue el-Bribi, BP 1042, 
1000 Rabat; tel. (7) 709613; fox (7) 703208; internet www.maroc.net/ 
rc; ^vt station; Network A in Arabic, Network B in Frendi, English 
and Spanish, Network C in Berber and Arabic; Foreign Service in 
Arabic, French and English; Dir-Gen. Muhammad Tricha; Dir Radio 
Abd Ab-Rahbcan Achoub. 

Radio M4dit6rran4e Internationale: 3-6 rue EmsaUah, BP 2065, 
Tangier; tel. and fax (9) 936363; e-mail medil@medil.oom; 
internet www.medil.com; Arabic and Frend^ Man. Dir Piebhb Gas- 

ALTA. 

Voice of America Radio Station in Tangien c/o US Consulate- 
General, chemin des Amoureux, Tangier. 

Television 

Radiodiffiision-T41dvision Marocaine: 1 rue el-Brihi, BP 1042, 
1000 Rabat; tel. (7) 709613; fax (7) 703208; internet www.maroc.net/ 
rc; govt station; transmission commenced 1962; 45 hours weekly; 
French and Arabic; carries conunerdal advertising; Dir-Gen. 
Muhammad Tbicha; Dir Television Faigal Laaraichi. 

2M International: Soci4t4 d*4tudes et de realisations audio- 
visuelles. km 7, 300 route de Rabat, Ain-Sebai, Casablanca; tel. (2) 
364444; rax (2) 364071; internet www.tv2m.co.ma; f. 1988, transmis- 
sion commenced 1989; private television channel, jointly owned by 
Moroccan interests (85%) and by foreign concerns; broadcasting in 
French and Arabic; Man. Dir Noureddine Sahel 

Finance 

(cap. = capital; res == reserves; dep. = deposits; m. = million; 
brs = hranches; amounts in dirhams unless otherwise indicated) 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Bank Al-Maghrib: 277 ave Muhammad V, BP 445, Rabal^ tel. (7) 
702626; fax (^ 706677; f. 1959 as Banque du Maioc; bank of 
issue; cap. 600^, res 4,290.6m., dep. 18,158.9m. (Dec. 1997); Gov. 
Muhammad Seqat. 

Other Banks 

ABN AMRO Bank (Maroc) SA: 47 rue AUal ben Abdallah, BP 
13478, 21000 Casablanca; tel. (2) 209191; fox (2) 209099; f. 1948 as 
Socidtd HoUandaise de Banque et de Gestion; ^.4% owned by ABN 
AMRO Bank NV (Netherlands); cap. 840.0m., res 651.0m., dep. 
2,807.0m. (Dec. 1999); Pres, and Dir-Gen. G. Loet Kniphorst; 20 brs. 
Arab Bank Maroc: 174 blvd Muhammad V, BP 13810, Casablanca; 
td. (2) 223152; fax (2) 200233; e-mail arabbanl@narocDet.net.ma; 
internet www.arabbank.com; f. 1975; owned by Arab Bank PLC; 
cap. and res 208.0m., total assets 2,358.9m. (Dec. 1998); Pres. Abdul 
Majeed Shoman; Gen. Man. Dr Sau^ Eddinb Haboun; 3 brs. 

Banque Commerciale du Maroc SA (BCM): 2 blvd Moulay 
Youssef, BP 11141, 20000 Casablanca; tel. (2) 298888; fSax (2) 268852; 
f. 1911; 20.3% owned bv Banco Central Hispano; cap. 1,325.0m., res 
2,491.8m., dep. 31,589.5m. (Dec. 1998); (Jhair. Abd alAziz Alami; 
Gen. Man. AlhenNO^sour; 112 brs. 

Banque Bilarocaine du Commerce Extdrieur SA (BMCE): 140 
ave Hassan n, BP 13425, 20000 Casablanca; tel. (2) 200496; ia (2) 
200512; internet www.moroccoweb.com/bmce; f. 1959; transferred 
to msyority private ownerdbip in 1995; cap. and res 4,155.6m., total 
assets 42,0()2.1m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and CEO Othmanben Jelloun; 
177 brs. 

Banque Marocaine pour FAfirique etrOrient: Iplaoe Bandoeng, 
BP 11183, 20000 Casablanca; teL (2) 307070; fox (2) 301673; f. 19^ 
to take over Brit^ Bank of the Middle East (Morocco); cap. 200.0m., 
res 1.4m., dep. 2,042.0m. (Dec. 1996); Chair. Farid DeiIero; Gen. 
Man. SaidIbbahimi; 29 brs. 

Banque Marocaine pour le Commerce et llnduatrie SA: 26 
place des Nations Unies, BP 15573, Casablanca; tel. (2) 224101; fox 


(2) 299402; e-mail hmcisg@casanet.net.ma; internet www.bma 
.co.ma; f. 1964; transferred to majority private owners^p m 1995; 
cap. 742.6in., res 667.2m., dep. 11,677.0m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Mus- 
TAPHA Fares; Gen. Man. Jean-Jaoqubs Santini; 77 brs. 

Banque Nationale pour le Ddveloppement E^nonuqiM 
(BNDE): 12 place des Alaouites, BP 4(S^ 10000 Rabat; teL (7) 

f /lA rrAOrTAC. r ^ASA. QA c%aL AR flOSi mvo+Alv. 


Citibank NA (Mai^b): 52 ave Hassan H, Casablanca; tel. (2) 
224168; fax (2) 206723; f. 1967; cap. 100m., res 2.6m., dep. 612.6m. 
(Dec. 1996); Pres. Abdal-LatefBennani. 

Crddit Immobilier et HOtelieR 187 ave Hassan II, Casablanca; 
tel. (2) 479000; fox (2) 479999; e-mail cihi@cih.co.ma; f. 1920; 
transferred to nugority private ownership in 1995; cap. 1,326.6m., 
res 431.9m., dep. 8,700m. (Dec. 1997); Ptes. and Gen. Man. Abdelou- 
ahbdSouhaLl; 92 brs. 

Crddit du Maroc SA: 48-58 blvd Muhammad V, BP 13579, 20000 
Casablanca; tel. (2) 477000; fax (2) 277127; e-mail cdmdaiOatlasnet 
.netma; internet www.cremtdumaroc.co.ma; f. 1963: c^. 833.8m., 
res 578.5m, dep. 12,449.2m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and CEO Jawadben 
Brahim; DiivGen. Jean-FrancoisLhErEtb; 117 brs. 


Crddit Populaire du Maroc (Banque Centrale Populaire): 101 
blvd Muhammad Zerktouni, BP 10622, 21100 Casablanca; tel. (2) 
202533; fox (2) 222699; e-mail bcp@bsmLqu^opulairemorocco.mLa; 
internet www.moroccoweb.com/gbp; f- 1961; 51% state-owned, 49% 
privately-owned; scheduled for complete privatization in 2002; cap. 
and res 6,146.0m., total assets 65,323.0m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and 
CEO Abdallah Maaroupi; Exec. Gen. Man. FaycalZemmama; 308 brs. 


Soci4t4 GAndrale Marocaine de Banques SA: 55 blvd Abd al- 
Moumen, BP 13090, 21100 Casablanca; tel. (2) 200972; fax (2) 
200958; f. 1962; cap. 975.0m., res 621.6m. (Dec. 1999); Pres. Abd al- 
Aziz Tazi; 132 brs. 

Socidtd Marocaine de D4p6t et Credit: 79 ave Hassan H, BP 
296, 20000 Casablanca; tel. (2) 224114; fax (2) 264498; f. 1974; cap. 
and res 714.7m., total assets 4,811.0m. (Dec. 1998); Pres. Abdallah 
Maaroufi; Gen. Man. Abd al-Latif Idmahambi/^ 21 brs. 


Wafabank: 163 ave Hassan H, 21000 Casablanca; tel. (2) 200200; 
fox (2) 470398; £ 1964 as Cie Marocaine de Crddit et de Banque; 
cap. 602.4hn., res 1,583.0m., total assets 25,326.8m. (Dec. 1997); 
Pres, and CEO Abd alHakBenkahi; 89 brs. 


Bank Organizations 

Association Professionnelle des Intermddiaires de Bourse du 
Maroc: 71 ave des Forces Armies Royales, Casablanca; tel. (2) 
314824; fax (2) 314903; f. 1967; groups all banks and brokers in the 
stock, exchange of Casablanca, for studies, inquiries of general 
interest and contacts with official authorities; 11 mems; Pres. Abd 
aItLatifJouahri. 

Groupement Profossionnel des Banques du Maroc: 71 ave des 
Forces Armies Royales, Casablanca; tel. (2) 314824; fox (2) 314903; 
f. 1967; groups all commercial banks for studies, inquiries of general 
interest, ana contacts with official authorities; 18 mems; Pres. Abd 
al-Latif Jouahrl 


STOCK EXCHANGE 

Bourse des Valeurs de Casablanca: ave de TArm^e Royale, 
Casablanca; tel. (2) 452626; fox (2) 452625; internet www 
.casablanca-bourse.com; f. 1929; Pres. RachidOuau Avami; Sec.-Gten. 
DrissBencheikh. 


INSURANCE 

Al-Amane: 122 ave Hassan n, 20000 Casablanca; tel. (2) 267272; 
fox (2) 265664; f. 1975; cap. 120m.; Pres, and Dir^n. Muhammad 
Boughaleb. 

Al-Wataniva: 83 ave de I’Amide Royale, Casablanca; tel. (2) 314850; 
fax (2) 313137; Dir-Gen. Abd alJaulChraibi. 

Alliance Africaioe: 63 blvd Moulay Yousse£ 20000 Casablanca; 
tel. (2) 200690; fax (2) 200694; f. 1975; cap. 20m.; Pres. Abd ar-Rahim 
Cherkaoui; Dir-Gen. Khaled Cheddadi. 

Atlanta: BP 13685, 20001 Casablanca; tel. (2) 491448; fox (2) 
203011; f.l947; cap. 40m.; Dirs-Gen. Muhammad Reyad, Omar 
Bennani. 

Cie AMcaine d’Assurances: 120 ave Hassan U, 20000 Casa- 
blanca; tel. (2) 224185; fox (2) 260150; internet www.caa.co.ma; 
f. 1950; Dir-Gen. Jamal Harouchi. 

Cie d’Assurances SANAD: 3 blvd Muhammad V, BP 13438, 20001 
Casablanca; tel. (2) 260591; fox (2) 293813; £ 1975; Chair. Muhammad 
Aouad; Dir-Gen. Abd al-Latif Tahiri. 

Cie NordaMcaine et Intercontinentale d’Assurances (CNIA): 
216 blvd Muhammad Zerktouni, 20000 Casablanca; tel. (2) 224118; 
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fax (2) 267866; f. 1949; cap. 30m.; Pres. Khaud el-Kadiri; Dir-Gen. 
NAJBfBoUBAEER. 

La Marocaine Vie: 87 blvd Moulay Youssef, Casablanca; tel. (2) 
206320; fax (2) 261971; f. 1978; cap. 12m.; Pres. H. Kettani. 
Mutudle Centrale Marocaine d’Assurances: 16 rue Abou Inane, 
BP 27, Rabat; td. (7) 766960; Pres. Abd as-Salam Chebif dOuezzane; 
Dir-Gen. Yacoubi Soussane. 

Mutnelle d’Assurances des Trani^rteiirs Unis (MATU): 216 
blvd Muhammad Zerktouni, Casablamce^ teL (2) 367097; Dir-Gen. 
M. Bbntamna Muhammad. 

La Royale Marocaine d'Assnrances (BMA): 67-69 ave de 
TAnude Royale, BP 13779, 20000 Casabla^; td. (2) 312163; fax 
(2) 313884; internet wwwjma.co.ma; f. 1949; cap. 221.6m.; Chair. 
Othman be!n Jelloun; Dir-Gen. S^bashen Castro. 

Ea-Saada^ Cie d’Assurances et de Rdassurances: 123 ave 
Hassan II, BP 18860, 20000 Casablanca; tel. (2) 222525; fu (2) 
262655: e-mail es-saada@techno.net.nia; f. 1961; cap. 50m.; Pres. 
Meedi OuAZZANi; Man. Dir Sa!d Ouazzani. 

SodAtd Centrale de Reassurance: Tour Atlas, place ZaUaqa, BP 
13183, Casablanca; tel. (2) 308585; fax (2) 308672; e-mail so^elan 
.neima; f. 1960; cap. 30m.; Chair. Khaled Kadiri; Man. Dir Ahmad 
!^oun. 

Sodete Marocaine d’Assurances k I’Exportation: 24 rue Ali 
Abderrazak, BP 15953, Casablanca; tel. (2) 982000; fax (2) 252070; 
f. 1988; insurance for exporters in the public and private sectors; 
assistance for export promotion; Pres., Dir-Gen. A^al-Hamed Jou- 
AHRi; Asst Dir-Gen. Abd el-Kadeb Driouache. 

WAFA Assurance: 1-3 blvd Abd al-Moumen, BP 13420, 20001 
Casablanca; tel. (2) 224575; fax (2) 209103; Pres. SaAdKbttani; Dir- 
Gen. Jaouad Eettani. 

Zurich Cie Marocaine d’Assurances: City Park Centre, 106 rue 
Abderrahmane Sahiaoui, 20000 Casablanca; tel. (2) 279015; fax (2) 
491729; Pres, and Dii^Gen. Herv® Giraudon. 

INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 

Fdddration Marocaine des Socidtds d’Assurances et de Re- 
assurances: 164 blvd d’Anfa, Casablanca; tel. (2) 391850; fax (2) 
391854; f. 1968; 17 mem. cos; Pres. Hamza Kbttani. 


Trade and Industry 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Bureau de Recherches et de Participations Bdinidres (BRFM): 
5 ave Moulay Hassan, BP 99, Rabat^ td (7) 706005; fax (7) 709411; 
f. 1928; a state agency oonductizm exploration, valorization and 
exploitation of mineral resources; Gen. Man. Asrau Lhatoute; Sec.- 
Gen. AleBennani. 

Centre Marocain de Promotion des Exportations (CMPE): 23 
blvd Bnou M£gid el-Bahar, BP 10937, Casablanca; tel. (2) 302210; 
fax (2) 301793; f. 1980; state org. for promotion of exports; Dir-Gen. 
MounirM. Bensaid. 

SociAt4 de Gestion des Tezres Agricoles (SOGETA): 35 rue 
Dalet^Erroumi, BP 731, Agdal, Rabat^ tel. (7) 772834; fax (7) 772766; 
e-mail 80 geta@acdim.netma; f. 1973; oversees use of agricultural 
land; Man. Dir Bachir Saoud. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Caisse de Ddpdt et de Gestion: place Moulay El-Hassan, BP 408, 
10001 Rabat; tel. (7) 765520; fax (7) 763849; e-mail cdg@cdg.org.ma; 
internet www.cdg.org.ma; f. 1959; dances small-scale projects; cap. 
and res 2,058.1m. dirhams (Dec. 1998); Dir-Gen. Khaled el-Kadiri; 
Sec.-Gen. MustafhaMechahouri. 

Manar, blvd Abd al-Moumem Casablancs^^. (2) ^9118; fax (2) 
259120; f. 1960; cap. 10m. dirhams; Man. Hassan Kissi. 

Caisse Nationale de Credit Agricole (Agricultural Credit Fund): 
2 ave d’Alger, BP 49, 10001 Rabat; tel. (7) 726920; fax (7) 732680; 
f. 1961; cap. 1,573.5m. dirhams, dep. 3,471.9m. dirhams; DirGen. 
SaidIbrahimi. 



Socidtd de Ddvdoppement Agricole (SODEA): ave Hadj Ahmed 
Cherkaoui. BP 628(1, Rabat? td. (7) 770826; fax (7) 774798; £ 1972; 
state agricultural devt org.; Man. Dir M. SabbabiHassaniLarbi. 


Soddtd Nationale dTnvestissement (SNI): 60 rue d’Alger, BP 
38, 20000 Casablanca; teL (2) 484288; fax (2) 484303; £ 1966; 
transferred to nmjority private ownership in 1994; cap. 10,900m. 
dirhams; Pres. NTadbllahlou; Sec.-Gen. youssepIraqui. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

La Fdddration des Chambres de Commerce et d’lndustrie du 
Maroc: 6 rue dErfoud, Rabat-Agdal; tel. (7) 767078; fax (7) 767076; 
£ 1962; groups the 26 Chambers of Commerce and Industry; Pres. 
Ahmad MRabet; Dir-(3en. Muhammad Larbi el Harrab. 

Chambre de Commerce, d’lndustrie et de Services de la 
Wilaya de Raba^Sal4: 1 rue Gandhi, BP 131, Rabat; td. (7) 
706^; fax (7) 706768; e-mail ccisr8(@ocisrs.org.ma; internet 
www.ccisrs.org.ma; Pres. OmarDebbaje; Dir Muhammad NajibAffane. 
Chambre de Commerce et d’lndustrie de la Wilaya du Grand 
Casablanca: 98 blvd Muhammad V, BP 423, Casablanca; tel. (2) 
264327; Pres. Lahcen el-Wafi. 

INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

Office National Interprofessionnel des C4rdales et des Ldgu- 
mineuses: 25 ave Moulay Hassan, BP 154, Rabat; tel. (7) 701735; 
fax (7) 709626; f. 1937; Dir-Gen. Abd Al-Hai Bouzoubaa. 

Office National des Pdcbes: 15 rue du Lieutenant Mahroud, BP 
16243, 20300 Casablanca; tel. (2) 240551; fax (2) 242305; e-mail 
onp(ionp.co.ma; internet www.onp.co.ma; £ 1969; state fishing org.; 
Mw. Diir Toufiq Ibrahimi. 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Associat ion Ma rocaine des Industries Textiles et del’Habille- 
ment (AMTIH): 92 blvd Moul^ Rachid, Casablanca; tel. (2) 942086; 
fax (2) 940587; e-mail aimth@mail.winn6rjiet.ma; £ 1958; merns 
700 textile, knitwear and ready-made garment factories; Pres. 
Muhammad Lahlou; Dir-Gen. Abde Lau Berrada. 

Association des Producteurs d’Agrumes du Maroc (ASPAM): 
22 rue al-Messaoudi, Casablanca; tel (2) 363946; fax (2) 364041; £ 
1958; links Moroccan citrus growers; has its own processing plants; 
Chair. Ahmad Mansour Nejjai. 

Association Professionnelle des Cimentiers: 239 blvd Moulay 
Ismail, BP 3096, Casablanca; cement manufacturers. 
Confdddration Gdndrale des Entreprises du Maroc (CGEM): 
an^e ave des Forces Armdes Royales et rue Muhammad Arrachid. 
20100 Casablanca; tel. (2) 25269o; fax (2) 253839; e-mail cgem@mail 
.cbi.netma; Pres. Hassan Chami. 

Union Marocaine de I’Agriculture (UMA): 12 place des Alaou- 
ites, Rabat? Pres. M. Nejjai. 

UTiLrnES 
Electricity and Water 

Office National de I’Eau Potable (ONEP): 6 bis rue Patrice 
Lumumba, Rabat; td. (7) 734004; fax (7) 726707; e-mail onep^® 
mtels.com; internet www.onep.org; £ 1972; responsible for drinking- 
water supply; Dir Lahoucine I^ani. 

Office National de I’Electrlcitd (ONE); 65 rue Othman Ben 
Affan, BP 13498, 20001 Casablanca; tel. (2) 223830; fax (2) 220038; 
f. 1963; state electricity authority. Chair. Driss Benhima. 

R^e Autonome Intercommunale de Distribution d’Eau et 
dElectricit^ de la Wilaya de Cbaouia (RADEEC): industrial 
and commercial public bocy providing water and power supplies ia 
the Chaouia region. 

R4gie Autonome Intercommunale de Distribution d’Eau et 
d’Electricitd de la Wilaya de Tanger (RAID): 5 rue Oqba ibn 
Naffiy, BP 286, Tangier, tel (9) 321414; fax (9) 322156; water, 
sewerage and electricity network for Tangier; a concession to 
manage the services was scheduled to be awarded in 1999. 

Rdgie d’Eau et d’Electricitd (RED): Rabat; in 1998 a 30-year 
concession to manage Rabat’s water and power mds was awaroed 
to a consortium of ISlectriddade de Portugal (Portugal), Urbaser 
(Spain) and Alborada (Morocco). 

Gas 

AMquia Gaz: Morocco’s leading gas distributor, transfer to private 
ownership pending. 

MAJOR COMPANIES 

Brasseries du Maroc: BP 2660, 20261 Casablanca; tel. (2) 754646; 
fax (2) 754895; £ 1919: distillay, brewery and producer of soft 
drinks; Dir-Gen. Hamid Bouidai^ 2,000 employees. 

Charbonnages du Maroc: 60550 Jerada; td. (6) 821048; fax 
(6) 821158; £ 1946; coal mining; DirGen. Belneadan Driss; 5,300 
employees. 

Chdrifieime de Travaux Africaios: blvd de Zenata, 20660 
Mohammedia; tel. (2) 323317; fax 324746; £ 196(k building and 
dviL engmeering contractors; cap. 10m. dirhams; Dir-GenrSEBOE 
Berduqo; 1,500 employees. 

CompMpoie Marocaiiie des Hydrocarbures: BP 6180, angle 
rond JPomt des Sports et rue Point du Jour, blvd Abd al-Latif 
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Benkaddour, Casablanca; tel. (2) 296786; fax (2) 207955; marketing 
of petroleum and oil products; cap. 33m. dirhams; Dir*Gen. Hassan 
Agzenai. 

Compagnie Sucribre Marocaine et de Raffinage SA (COS- 
UMAR): 8 rue el Mouatamid Ibnou Abbad, BP 3098, 20300 Casab- 
lanca; tel. (2) 401242; fax (2) 241071; f. 1967; sugar refining and 
tradingTi cap* dirhams; Chair. FouadFilau; 3,300 employees. 
Compleze Textile de FAs (COTEF): Quartier Sidi Brahim, route 
de Sefirou, BP 2267, 30000 Fez; tel. (5) 641309; fax (5) 641354; 
f. 1967; production of yams and textiles; Pres. Alami Tazi; 1,100 
employees. 

Conserveries ChArifiennes: route du Dtjorf el-Youdi, BP 96, Safi; 
tel. (4) 472513; f. 1949; fish and food processing and canning; cap. 
16.2m. dirhams; Gen. Man. Muhammad elJamau; 2,500 empbyees. 
Manufiactiire Nationale Textile (MANATEX): 164 blvd de la 
Gironde, 20500 Casablanca; tel. (2) 286655; fax (2) 282530; f. 1957; 
manufacture of textiles and furnishings; ^s. Omar Eettani; 800 
employees. 

Office ChArffien des Phosphates (OCP): route d’el Jadida, BP 
5196, 20101 Casablanca; tel. (2) 230125; fax (2) 991263; f. 1921; a 
state CO to produce and market rock phosphate and derivatives; 
Dir-Gen. Mourad Cherif. 

ONA: 60 rue d’Alger, BP 13657, 20001 Casablanca; tel. (2) 224102; 
fax (2) 261064; f. 1919; finrly Omnium Nord AMcain; lamst private 
CO in Morocco, owns subsidiaries in food, mining, distribution, real 
estate and insurance industries; cap. 1,720m. dirhams (1996); Pres. 
FouadFilali; Dir-Gen. GillesDenisty; 120 employees. 

Phosphates de Boucraa SA (PHOS^OUCRAA): Immeuble OCP, 
angle route d’el Jadida et blvd de la Grande Ceinture, 20200 Casab- 
lanca; tel. (2) 230025; fSax (2) 230565; f. 1962; production and pro- 
cessing of phosphate rock; cap. 328m. dirhams; ms. Mourad Cherif; 
3,000 employees. 

SoddtA d’Eaploitation des Mines du Rif (SEFERIF): 30 Abou- 
Faris el-Marini, BP 436, Rabat; tel. (7) 66350; nationalized 1967; 
open and underground mines pr^uce iron ore for export and for the 
projected Nador iron and steel comple:^ Man. Dir Muhammad Harrak. 
SociAtd Marocaine de Constructions Automobiles (SOMACA): 
km 12, autoroute de Rabat, BP 2628, 20600 Casablanca; tel. (2) 
754848; fax (2) 754822; f. 1959; assembly of motor v^des; owned 
^ Moroccan govt, Fiat, Peugeot and SNl; Pres. Muhambcad Au 
Ghannam; 909 employees. 

Soci4t4 Nationale de Sid4rurgie (SONASID): Route RP 18, 
Mont Arouit, BP 151, 62000 Nador; tel. (6) 609434; fax (6) 609442; 
f. 1974; iron and steel prdects; ca^. 390m. dirhams; transferred to 
private ownership in 1997; Dir-Gen. Abdauah Souibri; 600 
employees. 

So^t4 Nouvelle des Conduites d’Eau (SNCE): Residence Kays 
Sahat ]^bia, A1 Adaouiya Agdsd, 10000 R^t; td. (7) 776714; 

(7) 776674; f. 1961; manufacture of steel and cast-iron pipes and 
materials; cap. 67.2m. dirhams; Chair. Omar Laraqui; 3,000 
employees. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Conffiddration Ddmocratique du Travail (CDT): 64 rue al- 
Mourtada, Quartier Palmier, BP 13576, Casablanca; tel. (2) 994470; 
&x (2) 258162; f.l978; 400,000 mems; Sec.-Gen. Muhammad 
NoubirAmaoui. 

Union Ddmocratique de I’Agricnltnre: f. 1997; Sec.-Gen. Abd 
ar-RahmanFilau. 

Union Gdndrale des Travailleurs Marocains (UGTM): 9 rue 
du Rif, an^e Route de Mddiouna, Casablanca; tel. (2) 282144* 
f. 1960; associated with Istiqlal; supported by unions not afBHated 
to UMT; 673,000 mems; Sec.-Gen. Abd ar-RazzaqAfilal. 

Union Marocaine du Travail (UMT): Bourse du Travail, 232 ave 
des Forces Annies Royales, Casablanca; tel. (2) 302292; left-wing 
and associated with the UNFP; most unions are affiliated; 700,000 
mems; Sec. Mahjoub ben Seddiq. 

Union Syndicale Agricole (USA): agricultural section of UMT. 
Union Marocaine du Travail Autonome: Rabat; breakaway 
union tcom UMT. 

Transport 

Office National des Transports (ONT): rue al-Fadila, Quartier 
Industriel, BP 596, Rabat^Jhellah; tel. (7) 797842; fex (7) 797850; 
f. 1958; Man. Dir Ahmad el-Yousfi. 

RAILWAYS 

In 1998 there were 1,907 km of railways, of which 295 km were 
double track; 1,003 km of lines were electrified and diesel locomo- 
tives were u^ on the rest In that year the network carried some 


11.9m. passengers and 28.5m. metric tons of freight All services 
are nationalized. A feasibility study was begun in early 1998 for the 
construction of a 28-km metro system in Casablanca. 

Office National des Chemins de Fer (ONCF): 8 bis Zankat 
Abderrahmane El Ghafiki, RabatAgdal; tel. (7) 774747; fax (7) 
774480; f. 1963; administers all Morocco’s railways; Pres. Minister 
of Tran^rt; Dir-(3en. Muhammad el-Alj. 

ROADS 

In 1998 there were 57,912 km of classified roads, of which 51.7% 
were paved. There were 10,647 km of main roads and 10,739 km of 
regio^ roads. 

Cie de Transports au Maroc (CTM— SA): 23 rue LAon I’Africain, 
Casablanca; tel. (2) 753677; fax (2) 765428; internet www.ctm.co.ma; 
agencies in Tangier, Rabat Mekn5s, Opjda, Marrakesh, Agadfr, El 
Jadida, Safi, Casablanca, es-Saouira, Fez and Ouarzazate; privat- 
ized in mid-1993 with 40% of shares reserved for Moroccan citizens; 
Pres, and Dir-Gen. Abdallah Lahlou. 

SHDQPPING 

According to the Ministry of Ej^pment, Morocco’s 21 ports handled 
52.7m. tons of goods in 1999. Ine most important ports, in terms of 
the volume of goods handled, are Casablmica, Mohammadia, Jorf 
Lasfar and Safi. Tangier is tiie prinmal port for passenger services. 
Construction work on new ports at Tan|per (to handle merchandise 
traffic) and Agadir was exp^d to begm in 2000. 

Office dThqiloitation des Ports (ODEP): 4 rue Mossa Ibnou 
Noussair, Casablanca; tel. (2) 317111; fax (2) 313501; f. 1985; Man. 
Dir Muhammad Halab. 

Principal Shipping Companies 
Agence Gibmar SA: 3 rue Henri Regnault Tangier, tel. (9) 935875; 
fax (9) 933239; e-mail agemcemed(^Qamnetn6t.ma; also at Casa- 
blanca; regular services from Tangier to Gibraltar; Chair. James 
Peter Gaggero; Dir Youssef Benyahia. 

Cie Ch4rifienne d’Annement: 5 blvd Abdallah ben Yadne, 21700 
Casablanca; teL (2) 309455; fax (2) 301186; f. 1929; regular services 
to Europe; Man. Dir Max ILudoch. 

Cie Marocaine d’Agences Maritimes (COMABINE): 157 ave 
Hassan H, BP 71, Nador. 

Cie Marocaine de Navigation (COMANAV); 7 blvd de la Resis- 
tance, BP 628, Casablanca 20300; tel. (2) 303012; fax (2) 30^55; 
e-mail comanav®comanav.co.m^ internet www.comanav.oo.ma; f. 
1946; regular services to Mediterranean, North-west European, 
Middle Eastern and West Afiican ports; tramping; Chair. Muhammad 
Benharouga. 

Intercona SA: 31 ave de la Resistance, Tangier, tel. (9) 322253; 
£bx (9) 943863; f. 1943; daily services firom Algedras (Spain) to 
Tangier and Ceuta (Spanish North Africa); Dir-Gen. Andres Vaz- 
quez Espinosa. 

limadet-ferry: 3 rue Ibn Rochd, Tangier, tel. (9) 33639; fax (9) 
37173; f. 1966; operates between Algedras (Spain) and Tangier, six 
daibr, Bir-Gea. Rachid ben Mansour. 

Socidte Marocaine de Navigation Atlas: 81 ave Houmane el- 
Fatouaki, 21000 Casablanci^t^ (2) 224190; fax (2) 274401; f. 1976; 
Chair. Hassan Chami; Man. Dir M. Slaoui. 

Union Maritime Maroo-Scandinave (UNIMAR): 12 rue de Fou- 
cauld, BP 746, Casablanca; tel. (2) 279590; fax (2) 223883; f. 1974; 
chemicals; Dir-Gen. Abd al-Wahab ben Ejoelane. 

Voyages Paquet: Hotel Royal Mansour, rue Sidi Belyout, 20000 
Casablanca; tel. (2) 311065; »x (2) 442108; f. 1970; Pres. Muhambcad 
Elouau Elalami; Dir-Gen. NaIma Bakali Elouau Elalami. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

The main international airports are at Casablanca (King 
Muhammad V), Rabat, Tangier, Marrakesh, Agadir Inezsane, Fez, 
Oujda, Al-Hodma, el-Aaidn, Ouarzazate and Agadir al-Ma^ira. 
Constriction of a new international airport al-Aroui, located 25 km 
south of Nador, began in late 1998. In November 1999 the Arab 
Fund for Economic and Sodal Development granted a loan worth 
US$32.7m. to finance a project to extend and modernise King 
Muhammad V airport. 

R^onal Airlines: A4roport de Muhammad V, BP 12518, Casab- 
lanca; tel. (2) 538020; flu (2) 538411; f. 1997; privately-ownet^ 
domestic fiights and services to southern Spain, Portugal and the 
Canary Islands; Pres, and CEO Mehdi Alaoui. 

Royal Air Maroc (BAM): Adroport de Casablanca-Anfa; tel. (2) 
912000; fax (2) 912087; f. 1953: 94.4% state-owned; scheduled for 
partial privatization in 2000; domestic fi^ts and services to 35 
countries in western Europe, Scandinavia, the Americas, North 
and West Afirica, the Canary Islands and the Middle East; CEO 
Muhammad Hassad. 
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Tourism 

Tourism is Morocco’s second main source of convertible currency. 
The country’s attractions for tourists include its sunny climate, 
ancient sit^ (notabjy the cities of Fez, Marrakesh, Meknte ana 
Rabat) and spectacmar scenery. There are popular holiday resorts 
on the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts. In 1999, according to the 
Ministi 7 of Tourism, tourist arrivals totalled some 2.2m., compared 
with 2.9nL in 1993. Tourist receipts in 1999 totalled US $l,600m. 
Office National Marocain du Tonriame: 31 angle ave al-Abtal 
and rue Oued Fas, Agdal, Rabat; tel. (7) 681531; telex 36019; 
fax (7) 777437; internet www.wizarat.sukkan.^v.ma/ONMT; 
f. 1918; Dir Abd al-HamidBoumeoiene (acting). 

Defence 

Commander-in-chief of the Armed Forces: HM King 
Muhammad VI. 

Estimated Defence Budget (1999): 17,300m. dirhams. 

Military Service: 12 months. 

Total Armed Forces (August 1999): 196,300 (army 175,000: navy 
7,800; air force 13,500); royal guard 12,000. Paramilitary mrces: 
30,000. Reserves: 150,000. 

Education 

Since independence in 1956, Morocco has tried to solve a number 
of educational problems: a youthful and fast-growing population, an 
urgent need for skilled workers and executives, a preat diversity of 
te^hing methods between French, Spanish, Muslim and Moroccan 
government schools, and, above all, a nj|^ degree of adult illiteracy. 


Directory, Bibliography 

In 1999, according to official estimates, adult illiteragr averaged 
48.3% (males 33.8%; females 61.9%). Under the 1999/2()()0 bi^et 
expenditure on education by the central Government was proje^ 
at 17,385m. dirhams (21.3% of total spendiim). 

In 1999/^00 there were 3,669,605 pupils in primary schools 
(including those in private schools) where i^llabuses have been 
standardued since 1967. Great progress was made in providing new 
schools during 1957-64, but since then the increase in the numW of 
places has decelerated. A decree of November 1963 made education 
compulsory for children between the ages of seven and 13 years, 
and this h^ now been mplied in most urban areas, but throu^out 
the country only 79% (84% of boys; 74% of girls) of the age-group 
attended si^ool in 1999/2000. All primary teachers are Moroccan. 
I^truction is given in Arabic for the first two years and in Arabic 
and French for tiie next four years, with English as the first addi- 
tional language. 

Secondary education, beginning at the age of 13, lasts for up to 
six years (comprising two (ydes of three years), and in 1999/2000 
provided for 1,463,779 pupils (exdudiog those in professional 
schools). In 1988 the secondly school graduation examination, the 
hac(xdaatreat, was replaced hy a system of continuous assessment. 
All seconds:^ teachers are MoroccaiL but in 1986 there were 1,461 
from abroad, chiefly firom France. Secondary enrobnent in 1999 
included 38% of the relevant ag^group (boys 43%; girls 33%). 

There are eight universities in Morocco, including the Islamic 
University of al-Quarawiyin at Fez (founded in 859), the Muhammad 
V Universi^ at ^bat (opened in 1957), and an English-language 
university, inaugurated at Ifrane in 1995. In addition, there are 
institutes of higher education in business studies, agriculture, 
mining, law, and statistics and advanced economics. In 1998/99 
there was a total of 266,507 students eng^ed in hi^er education. 

Adult education is supplemented bv radio programmes, simplified 
type, and a newspaper for the newly literate. In recent years in- 
creasing attention has been given to education for girls. There are 
now a number of mixed and girls* schools, notably in urban areas. 
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Geography 


The Sultanate of Oman occupies the esctreme east and south- 
east of the Arabian peninsula. It is bordered by the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE) to the north and west, by Saudi Arabia to the 
west and by Yemen to the south-west A detached area of Oman, 
separated from the rest of the country by UAE territoiy, lies at 
the tip of the Musandam peninsula, on the southern shore of 
the Sfrait of Hormuz. Oman is separated from Iran by the Gulf 
of Oman, and it has a coastline of more than 1,600 km (1,000 
miles) on the Indian Ocean. The total area of the coimtiy is 
309,500 sqkm (119,500 sq miles). Not all of Oman’s frontiers 
have been clearly demarcated; in mid-1995 Oman completed 
the demarcation of its joint borders with both Yemen and Saudi 
Arabia, and in May 1997 Oman and Yemen signed international 
border demarcation maps in Muscat. 

The first full census in Oman was held in 1993. Previous 
estimates of the country’s population varied widely between 
official Omani figures and &ose of independent intematioiud 
organizations. The UN Population Division, basing its assess- 
ment on a mid-1965 figure of 571,000, estimate totals of 
654,000 for mid-1970 and 984,000 for mid-1980. By 1990 the 
UN estimated that Oman’s mid-year population had grown 
to 1,502,000. World Bank estimates indicated annual average 
population growth of 5.0% during 1990-98. According to the 
census of 1 December 1993, the population totalled 2,018,074, 
comprising 1,483,226 Omani nationals (73.5%) and 534,848 non- 
Omanis (26.5%). In 1998, according to official estimates the 
mid-year population was 2,287,642. The majority of the popula- 
tion are Ibadi Muslims, and aWt one-quarter are Hindus. 

At Muscat the mean annual rainfall is 100 mm and the mean 
temperature varies between 20®C and 43®C (69®F and 110®F). 
Rainfall on the hills of the interior is somewhat heavier, and 
the south-western province of Dhofar is the only part of Arabia 
to benefit firom the summer monsoon. 

Oman may be divided into nine topographical areas. The 
largest urban area in the country is the capital region, around 


Muscat. Although most of the country is arid, the al-Batinah 
plain, which lies between the Gulf of Oman and the Hejar al- 
Gharbi range of mountains, comprises a fertile coastal region, 
and is among ^e most densely populated areas of the country. 
Another such plain is found between Raysut and Salalah, on 
the south-west coast in the Dhofar region, which, in total, 
occupies one-third of the country’s area and esctends northwards 
into the Rub al-Khali, or ‘empty quarter', on Oman’s western 
border: a rainless, unrelieved wilderness of shifting sand, almost 
entirely without human habitation. 

Irrigation has been developed in some parts of the country, 
including the Dhahira area, a semi-desert plain between the 
south-western Hajar mountains and the Rub al-Khali, which 
also provides clusters of cultivable land near the wadis Dank 
and Ain, and the Buraini oasis. From Jebel al-Akhdar, at the 
southern tip of the Hajar al-Gharbi range, towards the desert 
in the soulh, lies the Interior, the counties central hill region 
and the most densely populated zone. The area has four main 
valleys, two of which (Halafein and Samail) provide the tradi- 
tionsd route to Muscat. 

The less hospitable regions are sparsely populated by groups 
of tribal settlers. The Hajar al-Gharbi, running parallel to the 
coast southwards from Oman’s border with ^e UAE, is the 
home of the Rostaq, Awabi and Nakhe tribes. To the east of the 
Hegar range, the Sharqiya area extends south towards the 
Arabian Sea. It is an area of sandy plains and the home of the 
various Bani tribes. Musandam, separated from Oman by the 
UAE, is a mountainous area inhabited by the ash-Shahouh 
tribes. Around the eastern coast of the Arabian Sea, the Barr 
al-Hekkman, a group of islands and salt^plains of 650 sq km 
(250 sq miles), is inhabited by fishing communities. 

For administrative purposes, the Sultanate is divided into 
eig^t govemorates, comprising 59 wilayat (provinces), each 
under the jurisdiction of a walij or provincial governor. 


History 

Revised for this edition by the Editorial staff 


Oman was probably the land of Magan (mentioned in Sumerian 
tablets) with which cities such as Ur of the Chaldees traded in 
the third millennium BC. The province of Dhofar also produced 
frankincense in vast quantities, which was shipped to markets 
in Iraq, Syria, Egypt and the West Roman geographers mention 
the city of Omana, although its precise location has not been 
identified, and Portus Moschus, conceivably Muscat. Oman, 
at various times, came under the influence of tibe Himyaritic 
kingdoms of southern Arabia and of Iran, which are believed to 
have been responsible for the introduction of the fcdaj irrigation 
systems, although legend attributes them to Sulaiman ibn Daud 
(Solomon). 

The people of Oman come fi:^m two iwflin ethnic stocks, the 
Qahtan, who immigrated from southern Arabia, and the Nizar, 
who came in from the north. According to tradition, the first 
important invasion from southern Arabia was led by Malik ibn 
Faham, after the final collapse of the Marib dam in Yemen in 
the first or second century ad. Oman was one of t^ first 
countries to be converted to Islam by Amr ibn al-As, who 
later converted Egypt Omanis of the tribe of al-Azd played 
an important part in the early days of IsIflTn in Iraq. They 
subsequently embraced the Iba^ doctrine, which holds that the 
caliphate in Islam should not be hereditsLry or confined to any 
one family, and established their own independent Imamate in 


Oman in the eighth century ad. Subsequently, although subject 
to invasions by the Caliphate, Iranians, Moguls and others, 
Oman has largely maintained its independence. 

Du]^ the loih century Sohar was probably the largest and 
most important city in the Arab world, while Omani mariners, 
together with those from Basra and other Gulf ports, went as 
far afield as China. When the Portuguese arrived in 1507, on 
their way to India, Affonso d’Albuquerque and his forces found 
the Omani seaport under the suzerainty of the King of Hormuz, 
himself of Omani stock. The towns of Qalhat, Qu^at, Muscat 
and Sohar were already prosperous. 

However, the arrival of the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean 
radically altered the balance of power in the area. The Portu- 
guese established themselves in the Omani ports, concentrating 
principally on Sohar and Muscat, where they built two great 
forts, Merani (1587) and Jalali (1588). British and Dutch traders 
followed in the wake of the Portuguese, though they did not 
establish themselves by force of arms in Oman. In 1650 the 
Im a m Nasir ibn Murshid of the Yaariba dynasty, who was also 
credited with a period of Omani renaissance during which 
learning flourished, effectively expelled the Portuguese from 
Muscat and the rest of Oman. The Omanis then extended their 
power, and by 1730 had conquered the Portuguese settlements 
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on l^e east coast of Africa, including Mogadishu (now in So- 
maha), Mombasa (Kenya) and Zanzibar (now part of Tanzania). 

The country was, however, ravaged by civil war in the first 
half of the 18th century, when the authority of the TmarYi 
diminished. During this period the Iranians were summoned to 
assist one of the contenders for the Imamate, but they were 
subsequently ousted by Ahmad ibn Said, who was elected Tmam 
in 1749 and founded the al-Bu Said dynasty, one of the oldest 
dynasties in the Middle East, whidb still rules Oman. The 
country prospered under the new dynasty and its maritime 
influence revived. In about 1786 the capital of the country was 
transferred from Rostaq to Muscat, a move which led to a 
dichotomy between the coast and the interior, creating political 
problems between the two regions at various times. 

The Imam, Said bin Sultan, ruled Oman from 1804 until 
1856. He was a strong and popular ruler, who also gained the 
respect and friendship of European nations, in particular the 
British. Treaties providing for the establishment of consular 
relations were negotiated with the British in 1839 (there had 
been earlier treaties of friendship in 1798 and 1800), the USA 
in 1833, Prance in 1844 and the Netherlands in 1877. British 
relations with Oman were maintained almost uninterrupted 
from the early 18th century until the present day, while rela- 
tions with the other states concerned were less continuous. 

Said bin Sultan revived Omani interest in Zanzibar and, in 
tbe latter part of his reign, spent an increasing amount of his 
time there. He started the clove plantations which later brought 
great wealth to the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and he 
founded the dynasty which ruled there until the revolution in 
1964. During Said’s reign, Omani dominions expanded to their 
greatest extent. Tn 1829 Dhofar became one of the constituent 
parts of the Sultanate and has remained so ever since. 

The latter half of the 19th century was a difficult period for 
Oman. Not only had it lost its East African possessions, but a 
series of treaties with Britain to curb the slave trade also 
brought about a decline in tho local economy, as Muscat had 
been an important port for this lucrative traffic. 

Several insurrections took place towards the end of the 19th 
centuiy, and in 1913 a new Imam was elected in the interior, 
in defiance of the Sultan who ruled from Muscat. This led to 
the expulsion of the Sultan’s garrisons from Nizwa, Izki and 
Sumail. In the same year Sultan Faisal bin Turki, who had 
ruled since 1888, died, to be succeeded by his son Taimur. 
Efforts to come to terms with the rebels failed until 1920, when 
an agreement was reached between the Sultan and the principal 
dissidents, led by Isa bin Salih. It provided for peace, free 
movement of pcirsons between the interior and the coast, limita- 
tion of customs duties and non-interference by the government 
of the Sultan in the internal uffairs of the signatoty tribes. A 
Treaty of Friendship with the United Kungdom, signed on 20 
December 1951, recognized the full independence of the sul- 
tanate, officially called Muscat and Oman. Relations between 
the Imam, Muhammad bin Abdullah al-Khalili, and the Sultan 
remained good until the Imam’s death in 1954, when rebellion 
again broke out under the Imam’s successor, Ghalib bin Ali, 
who sought external assistance to establish a separate princi- 
pality. In December 1955 forces under the Sultan’s control 
entered the main inhabited centres of Oman without resistance. 
The former Imam was allowed by the Sultan to retire to his 
village, but his brother, Talib, escaped to Saudi Arabia and 
thence to Cairo. An 'Oman Imamate’ office was established 
there, and the Imam’s cause was supported by Egyptian propa- 
ganda. In the summer of 1957 Talib returned and established 
himself, with followers, in the mountain areas north-west of 
Nizwa. The Sultan appealed for British help, and fighting con- 
tinued until early 1959, when the Sultan’s authority was fully 
re-established. In OctoW 1960, despite British objections, 10 
Arab countries succeeded in placing the 'question of Oman’ on 
the agenda of the UN Generd Assembly. In 1961 a resolution 
in support of separate independence for Oman failed to secure 
the necessary majority, and in 1963 a UN Commission of Inquiry 
refuted the Imamate’s charges of oppressive government and 
public hostility to the Sultan. Nevertheless, a committee was 
formed to study the problem and, after its report had been 
submitted to the General Assembly in 1965, a resolution was 
adopted which, among other things, demanded the elimination 
of British domination in any form. The question was debated 


on several further occasions until, more than a year after Sultan 
Qaboos’s accession, Oman (as Muscat and Oman was renamed 
in 1970) became a member of the UN in October 1971. 

TRANSFORMATION UNDER QABOOS 

By 1970 Sultan Said’s Government had come to be regarded as 
the most reactionary and isolationist in the area. Slavery was 
still common, and many medieval prohibitions were in force. 
The Sultan’s insistence that petroleum revenues be used exclu- 
sively to fund defence was embarrassing for the United 
Kingdom, the oil companies and tbe neighlmuring states, and 
provoked the rebellion that began in Dhofar province in 1964. 
On 23 July 1970 the Sultan was deposed (and later exiled) in a 
coup, led by his son, Qaboos bin Said. Qaboos, who was then 29 
years of age, thus became Sultan amid general acclaim, both 
within the country and abroad. Sultan Qaboos intended to 
transform the country, using petroleum revenues for develop- 
ment, following the model of the Gulf sheikhdoms to the north. 
He asked the rebels for their co-operation, but only the Dhofar 
Liberation Front responded favourably. The Popular Front for 
the Liberation of the Occupied Arabian Gulf (reported to control 
much of Dhofar, and to be receiving aid, via l^uthem Yemen, 
from the People’s Republic of China) and its ally, the National 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of the Occupied Arab (julf, 
appeared to be of the opinion that the palace coup had 
ch^ed little. 

In August 1970 Muscat and Oman became simply the 'Sul- 
tanate of Oman’. Sultan Qaboos appointed his uncle, Tariq bin 
Taimur, as Prime Minister. Tariq resigned his office in 
December 1971, since which time the Sultan has himself pres- 
ided over cabinet meetings and acted as Ins own Prime Minister, 
Minister of Defence and Minister of Foreign Afrairs (and Min- 
ister of Finance in the 1990s). Priority was given to providing 
the basic social and economic infrastructure which the former 
Sultan had rigidly opposed— housing, education, communica- 
tions, health services, etc. In addition, restrictions on travel were 
abolished, many prisoners were released, and many Omanis 
returned from abroad. None the less, a substantial proportion 
of the annual budget continued to be devoted to defence and to 
quelling the Dhofar insurgency. 

Oman’s admission to the W in 1971 was achieved despite 
opposition from the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen 
fPDRY, formerly Southern Yemen), which supported the Pop- 
ular Front for the Liberation of Oman and the Arab Gulf, formed 
in 1972 by the unification of the two nationalist liberation fronts. 
The name of this organization was changed in July 1974 to the 
People’s Front for the Liberation of Oman (PFLO). Oman’s 
relationship with the United Kingdom also compromised 
Oman’s candidature for UN membership. The United Kingdom 
continues to supply weapons, ammunition and military advisers 
to the Omani (^vemment. 

The progress on social and economic reform that was achieved 
after 1970 did have some impact on the strength of the insurgent 
movement, but fighting continued until 1975. Omani forces 
attacked the border area of the PDRY for the first time in May 
1972. In 1973 Iranian troops entered the conflict on the side of 
the Sultan, who also received assistance fix>m Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, the UAE, Pakistan and India. Althou^ the l^tan’s 
forces gradually gained the upper hand, the war was prolonged, 
and during Octol^ 1975 the rebels used sophisticated weapons. 
In December, after a new offensive, the Sdtan claimed a com- 
plete victory over the insurgents. Saudi Arabia helped to nego- 
tiate a cease-fire in 1976, and an amnesty was granW to Omani 
nationals who had been fighting for the PFLO. 

Duz^ 1975-80 0 ^ desultory conflicts took place, the 
majority of rebels having returned to their homes in Oman. In 
January 1977 Iran withdrew the bulk of its forces from Dhofar, 
but a token force remained until the Iranian revolution in early 
1979. A renewal of the insurrection against Sultan Qaboos 
occurred in June 1978, when a parly of British engineers was 
attacked in the Salalah region of Dhofar. The Pf^ became 
largely an external force, however, and had little success in 
attracting adherents within Oman, despite the assassination, 
in 1979, of the Governor of Dhofar, and reports of renewed 
insurgency. In January 1981 Oman closed its border with the 
PDRY, and more British officers were seconded to the Omani 
forces as l^e frontier defences were put on alert. However, by 
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October 1982, after talks at which Kuwait and the UAE medi- 
ated, Oman and tlie PDRY had re-established diplomatic rela- 
tions, signing an agreement on "normalization*. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS UNDER QABOOS, 1970-1989 

Oman’s relations with its other Arab neighbours improved con- 
siderably following the accession of Sultan Qaboos. During the 
reign of Sultan ^d, Omani dependence on British military 
forces had been viewed with di£&vour by its neighbours, in- 
creasing Oman’s isolation in the Arab world. Since 1970, how- 
ever, both Kuwait and the UAE have supplied much-needed 
finandal support to Oman, while diplomatic relations were 
established with Iraq, a former supporter of the PFLO. The 
establishment of economic and diplomatic links with Saudi 
Arabia was particularly signihcant. Oman’s support for the 
Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty of 1979 threatened to damage 
relations with some of the more uncompromisiog members of 
the League of Arab States (Arab League), but promised closer 
ties with the USA and with Egypt, which, at that time, undw- 
todL to respond to any request £^m Oman for military aid. 
Concern over regional security prompted Oman to join the Co- 
operation Coim^ for the Arab States of the Gulf (Gulf Co- 
operation Council— GCC), foimded in May 1981. 

The strategic importance of milita^ bases in Oman has loxig 
been recognized. After the United Kingdom withdrew its forces 
&om Masirah island in 1977 the USA demonstrated keen 
interest in the territoiy. In February 1980 Oman began negotia- 
tions with Ihe USA concerning a defence alliance whereby, in 
exchange for US military and economic aid and a commitment 
to Oman’s securiiy, Oman would ^ant the USA use of port 
and air base facilities in the Gulf (including Masirah island). 
Although direct alignment with a "superpower^ was considered 
to be contrary to Oman’s foreign policy, the agreement was 
finalized in June, and was bitterly condemned by the Arab 
People’s Congress in Libya as a concession to "US imperialism’. 
The outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War in September 1980 only 
served to underline Oman’s strategic importance, particularly 
with regard to the Strait of Hormuz, a narrow waterway at the 
mouth of the Persian (Arabian) Gulf, between Oman and Iran, 
throu^ which about two-thirds of the world’s sea-borne trade 
in crude petroleum passed at that time. The fact that Oman 
possesses export outlets other than the Strait broui^t economic 
advantages to the country in May 1984, as its ports handled 
some tr^e which was destined for countries within the Gulf 
whose commerce was threatened by an escalation of the 
Iranr-Iraq War. 

In 1981 the USA established a communications centre in 
Oman, and pledged more than US $200m. in 1981-83 to develop 
port and airport facilities in return for the right to stockpile 
supplies in Oman for possible use by the US Rapid Deployment 
Force. By 1985 the total sum s^nt on the improvement of 
facilities in Oman had risen to $300m. United States forces 
were permitted to make landings in Oman during the massive 
"Bright Stari military exercises, held in the region in December 
1981. This aroused protest from the PDRY, as it contravened a 
clause of the "normalization’ agreement previously made. As a 
result, the other Gulf states, particularly Kuwait, attempted 
to discourage both countries’ links with the "superpowers’ by 
reportedly offerii^ Oman $l,200m. to withdraw the US mfiitaiy 
fa^ty. In a prelkoinary attempt to co-ordinate the Gulfs own 
independent defence system, the GCC focused its attention on 
Oman, awarding a five-year defence grant to the country in 
July 1983 and holding joint military exercises there in October. 

In September 1985 Oznan established diplomatic relations 
with the USSR. The move was encouraged by the peaceful 
relations which had been maintained between Oman and the 
PDRY since the resumption of diplomatic contact in 1982, and 
was int^reted as an indication of Oman’s desire to preserve 
its politick independence. However, an American presence was 
discreetly maintained, and US troops were allowed to use mili- 
tary bases in Oman only with the agreement of the Omani 
Govmmi^t The USA continued to make improvements to 
existing installations in the Sultanate, expanding fuel, ammuni- 
tion, power and water fadlities at Seeb airfield. In October 1988 
Oman and the PDRY signed an agreement to increase co- 
operation in the sectors of trade and communications. The 
signing took place during the first visit to the Sultanate by a 


President of the PDRY since that country’s independence in 
1967. In January 1989 the Omani Minister of Petroleum and 
Minerals, Said ai^-Shanfari, became the first Omani minister 
to visit the USSR since the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the two countries in 1986. In early 1989 Oman adopted 
a more conciliatory policy towards Iran (in November 1987 
Oman had supported the Arab League’s condemnation of Iran’s 
prolonging hostilities with Iraq), and in March the two countries 
established an economic co-operation committee. However, 
Oman’s support for Iran was conditional upon the latteris efforts 
to achieve political stability in the Gulf region. 

DOMESTIC DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1981 

A 45-member Consultative Assembly (consisting of 17 represen- 
tatives of the Government, 17 representatives of the private 
sector and 11 regional representatives) was created in October 
1981 in response to suggestions that Sultan Qaboos was not 
being made sufficiently aware of public opinion. In 1983 the 
Assembly’s membership was expanded to 55, including 19 repre- 
sentatives of the Government. Its role, however, was conned 
to comment on economic and social development and recommen- 
dations on future policy. In November 1990 Sultan Qaboos 
announced that a new Consultative Council, comprising regional 
representatives, was to be established vrithin one year, in order 
to allow ‘wider participation’ by Omani citizens in national 
‘responsibilities and tasks’. In March 1991 he announced that 
the Council would consist of 59 elected members. The President 
of the Council was to be appointed by the Government. In April 
21 prominent figures met to nominate three candidates (of 
whom one was to be appointed to the Council) for each of the 
country’s wilayat (provinces). On taking office, the members of 
the Council were to appoint committees and executive officers. 
An annual meeting between the Council and members of the 
Government would also be held. Although the Council has 
no legislative power, ministers are obliged to present annual 
statements to it and to answer any questions addressed to them. 

In December 1991 a cabinet reshuffle produced wide-ran^g 
ministerial changes and the amalgamation of several ministries. 
This was followed by a further reshuffle in May 1992. The 
inaugural session of the Consultative Council, created to replace 
the former State Consultative Assembly, was held in January 
1992. The new body’s 59 members were appointed for a three- 
year term. Three new ministries were created in the cabinet 
reshuffle in January 1994, and in July it was announced that 
membership of the Consultative Council would be increased to 
80 in 1995, allowing constituencies of 30,000 or more inhabitants 
to have two seats while the remaining regions would each be 
represented by one member. Women were to be permitted, for 
the first time, to be nominated as candidates in six regions in 
and around the capital. In early 1995 two women were appointed 
to the Consultative Council. 

In mid-1994 the Omani Government was reported to be 
employing stringent measures to curb an apparent rise in 
Isl^c r^tancy in the country. In late August the security 
forces announced the arrest of more than 200 members of an 
allegedly foreign-sponsored Islamic organization, most of whom 
were later released. Among the persons arrested were two 
junior ministers, university lecturers, students and soldiers. In 
November sevez^ detainees were sentenced to death, having 
been found guilty of conspiracy to foment sedition; the Sultan 
subsequently commuted the death sentences to terzns of im- 
prisoziment. In September 1995 Qais bin Abd al-Munim az- 
Zawawi, Deputy Rrime Minister for Fiziandal and Econoznic 
Affairs and Oznmi’s principal financial policy-znaker, was killed 
in a traffle accident when travelling in the same veffide as the 
Sultan (who escaped uziharmed). A week later Ahmad bin Abd 
an-Nabi Macki, the Minister of the Ci'sffl Service, was appointed 
acting Minister of Finance and the Economy. In a cabinet 
reshiiffle in December Macki was relieved of the civil service 
portfolio and appointed to head the newly-created Miziistry of 
National Economy; it was announced that he would continue to 
‘sup^se’ the former Miziistiy of Financial and Economic 
Affidrs, now restyled the Mizustry of Fiziance. In early November 
1996 Fahar bin Taimour as-Said, Deputy Prime Minister for 
Security and Defence, died. 

On 6 November 1996 Sultan Qaboos issued a decree promul- 
gatmg what was termed a Basic Statute of the State, a constitu- 
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tional document defining, for the first time, the organs and 
guiding principles of the State. Article 68 of the Statute provided 
for a Council of Oman, to be composed of the Consultative 
Council (Majlis aah-Shoura) and a new Coimdl of State (M^'lis 
ad-Dawlah). The latter was to be appointed from among promi- 
nent Omanis, and would act in a liaison capacity between the 
Government and the people of Oman. Later in November it was 
reported that 23 senior government ministers had resigned as 
directors of public joint-stock companies, in accordance with a 
stipulation in the Basic Statute that ministers should not abuse 
their official position for personal gain. In December a Defence 
Council was established by i-oyal decree, comprising the Min- 
ister of the Royal Court, the heads of the branches of the armed 
and police forces and the head of internal security. The process 
of succession to the Sultan, as defined by the Basic Statute, 
required that the ruling family determine a successor within 
three days of the throne’s falling vacant, failing which the 
Defence Council would confirm the appoinfinent of a successor 
pre-determined by the Sultan. 

In 1997 there wore public signs of growing impatience with 
the slow pace of progress on political reform and economic 
development. Civil disturbances were reported in al-Hqjer, 180 
km west of Muscat, in May; troops were eventually deployed to 
end the demonstrations and disperse the crowds. University 
students also pi'otc^sted against the introduction of severe se- 
curity moasures on campus, which included a ban on public 
gatherings. Hitherto, such demonstrations had been virtually 
unknown in Oman and it was widely believed that budget cuts 
and privatization plans had created anxiety about employment 
prospects among thci younger generation. 

Voting was orgjmizt*d on 16 October 1997 to select candidates 
for appointment to the Consultative Council. Of a total of 736 
candiciates, 164 wenj chosen, from whose number the Sultan 
selected the H2 members of the new Council on 24 November. 
The two female members of the outgoing Council were returned 
to office. (Women from all regions had been permitted to seek 
nomination in th<* October poIJj In mid-December the Sultan 
issued a decrcie appeunting the 41 members of the Council of 
State, which was n*portedly dominated by former politicians, 
business loaders and academics. A further decree estabUshod 
the Council of Oman, which was fomally inaugurated by the 
Sultan on 27 Doc(‘mb<)r. 

In a cabinet rc»organization in December 1997 the portfolio of 
Justice, Awqaf(H<digious Endowments) and Islamic Affairs was 
separated into two ministricis; iSheikh Muhammad bin Abdullah 
bin Zahir al-llinai, previously Minister of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries, was appointi^d Minister of Justice, and Sheikh Abdullah 
bin Muhammad bin Abdullah us-Salimi entered the Council of 
Ministers as Minister of Awqaf (Rtdigious Endowments) and 
Religious Affairs. Throe other ministers were replaced following 
their retirement. All the new ministers were Western-educated, 
with a strong academic background, and their appointment 
seemed to suggest a move towards technocratic rule in Oman. 
In late 1998, in what was widely regarded as a significant step 
towards greater democratization, the Minister of Health and 
the Minister of Social Affairs, Labour and V<wational Training 
appeared before the Consultative Council to hear complaints 
and respond to questions concerning the poor performance of 
their ministries. 

In February 2000 the Ministry of Communications was re- 
named and merged with the Ministry of Housing to become the 
Ministry of Transport and Housing, under Malek bin Sulayman 
al-Ma’amari, formerly Minister of Housing, and the Ministry of 
Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones was renamed the Ministry of 
Communications. A new minister, Suhail bin Mustahil bin 
l^em Beit Shammas, was appointed to the new communica- 
tions portfolio. On 14 September voting was held to select 
candidates for the Consultative Council; fhe candidates were to 
be directly elected rather than selected by the Sultan, as at the 
previous election. A total or541 candidates, including 21 women, 
stood in the election, in which 83 candidates, including two 
women, were elected to the Council. Although the number of 
people eligible to vote had tripled, to some 150,000, since the 
previous election, only 65% had registered their intention to 
vote, compared with some 90% at the previous election. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS SINCE TBOE GULF CRISIS 

After the invasion of Kuwait by Iraqi troops in August 1990, the 
Omani Government stated that the dispute should be resolved 
without the use of force. When it became clear that Iraq would 
not withdraw from Kuwait, Oman, together with the other 
members of the GCC, gave its support to the deployment of a 
US-led defensive force in Saudi Arabia. The Omani Government 
expressed the view that the imposition of economic sanctions 
would force Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. Oman was, however, 
prepared to tolerate the continuation in office of the Iraqi 
President, Saddam Hussain. In late November there was evi- 
dence that Oman had attempted to mediate in the crisis, when 
the Iraqi Minister of Foreign Aftairs, Tareq Aziz, made the first 
official Iraqi visit to a GCC state, other than Kuwait, since 
August 1990. 

In the aftermath of the Gulf crisis, Sultan Qaboos supported 
further integration among tibe GCC’s members, and in December 
1991, at the annual meeting of GCC Heads of State, he unsuc- 
cessftilly proposed the creation of a GCC army. By March 
1996, following Iraq’s deployment in October 1994 of troops and 
artillery near the border with Kuwait in what was widely 
regarded as an attempt to effect the easing of UN economic 
sanctions imposed in August 1990, Oman’s stance on the pro- 
longation of economic restrictions against Iraq appeared ambiv- 
alent, urging the prompt political rehabilitation of Iraq in the 
region, while continuing to support the indefinite maintenance 
of economic sanctions. Since ihat time Oman has continued to 
support UN attempts to implement those resolutions relating 
to (he Gulf War settlement (induding a number of US and 
British air strikes against strategic installations in Iraq), while 
attempting to draw international attention to the profound 
difficulties being inflicted on the Iraqi population by the main- 
tenance of sancteons. Oman has also sought to maintain diplo- 
matic channels with Iraq, and has urged the Iraqi authorities 
to seek regional rehabilitation throu^ conciliation on issues 
such as sieged Kuwaiti prisoners of war (see chapter on 
Kuwait). Despite reports in February 1999 that Sultan Qaboos 
had communicated to US officials opposition to aspects of 
US foreign policy which entailed interforence in the internal 
affairs of other countries (a dear reference to US policy towards 
Iraq), in March, during a visit to Oman by the US Secretary of 
Defense, it was reported that the Omani Government had agreed 
to renew its military access agreement with the USA. 

Oman has expressed a particular desire to promote relations 
between the GICC states and Iran, and to support gradual 
political reform in the latter. In March 1991 Oman hosted a 
meeting at which diplomatic relations between Saudi Arabia 
and Iran were restored. In September 1992 the Governments 
of Oman and Iran signed an agreement to increase trade and 
economic co-operation, in particular in the sectors of transport 
and shipping. Further bilateral discussions were conducted in 
June 1998 in an attempt to formulate a strategy to combat 
smuggling activities across the Strait of Hormuz; a memo- 
randum of understanding was signed to that end. However, 
Oman, as a GCC member, has continued to support the claims 
of the UAE in its territorial dispute with Iran over the sover- 
eignty of Abu Musa and Greater and Lesser Tunb islands. 

In January 1992 President Mitterrand of France arrived 
in Muscat for talks on increasing political ties and bilateral 
commerce, particularly in the defence, energy and banking 
sectors. In April Oman and the UAE agreed to relax travd 
regulations to enable nationals to travel l^tween the countries 
with identity cards, rather than passports. In May the President 
of the UAE, SheM Zayed an-Nahyan, visited the Sultan for 
talks, as a result of wMch diplomatic representation between 
the two countries was raised to ambassadorial level. 

In October 1992 Oman signed an agreement with Yemen (the 
Yemen Arab Republic-YARr-and the PDRY were unified in 
May 1990) to establish the demarcation of their border. The 
agreement was officially ratified in December, and in October 
1993 Sultan Qaboos pledged $21in. to finance the construction 
of a border road between the two countries. Relations were 
restored and in March 1994 Oman hosted talks with Yemen to 
discuss the furthering of bilateral co-operation. The efforts of 
Sultan Qaboos to mediate a settlement to the conflict in Yemen 
ended in disappointment when fighting broke out again between 
the two rival Yemeni factions in late April. However, the Sul- 
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tanate was elected to be a non-permanent member of the UN 
Security Cormcil for a two-year term &om January 19d4, in 
tribute to its mediatory role in the Middle East. In June 1995 
Oman and Yemen completed l^e demarcation of their joint 
border, in the following month Oman and Saudi Arabia officially 
demarcated their common border. At the end of July 1996 
Oman withdrew an estimated 15,000 troops &om the last of the 
disputed territories on the Yemeni border, in accordance with 
the 1992 agreement. In May 1997 official representatives from 
both countries signed Ihe international border demarcation 
maps at a ceremony in Muscat. It was also agr^d to promote 
bilateral trade by building a new 245-km road linking the two 
countries. In September 1998, following a meeting of border 
officials from bo^ countries, 12 economic co-operation accords 
were announced, as were plans for the establishment of a free- 
trade zone; Saudi claims that the border agreement violated 
sovereign l^udi territory were rejected by both countries. 

In January 1994 bilateral talks were held with Egypt to 
promote the exdiange of e3:pert^ between ^eir respective 
armed forces. In April the I^aeli Deputy Minister of Forei^ 
Affairs, Yossi Beilin, participated in talks in Oman. This consti- 
tuted the first official visit by an Israeli minister to an Arab 
Gulf state since Israel’s dedaration of independence in 1948. In 
late September 1994, moreover, Oman and the other GOG 
member states announced the partial ending of their economic 
boycott of Israel. In December the Israeli Prime Minister, Itzhak 
Rabin, made an official visit to the Sultanate to discuss the 
Middle East peace process, and in February 1995 it was 
announced that low-level diplomatic relations were to be estab- 
lished between Ghnan and forael with fhe opening of interests 
sections, respectively, in Tel-Aviv and Muscat. 

The agreement to establish interests sections was signed in 
January 1996, and in April relations between the two countries 
were consolidated fbrther by a two-day official visit to Oman by 
Shimon Peres, the new Israeli Prime Minister. An Omani trade 
office was opened in Israel in August 1996, despite concerns 
that relations with Israel would be undermined by the uncom- 
promising international stance adopted by the new Netanyahu 
Government in Israel. However, in April 1997, in accordemce 
with an Arab League resolution adopted in Mar^ in protest at 
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Israel’s decision to construct a Jewish settlement in a disputed 
area of East Jerusalem, Oman suspended diplomatic links with 
Israel, resumed the economic boycott and withdrew from multi- 
lateral peace talks. As the Middle East peace process faltered, 
Oman suspended aU commercial and business activities with 
Israel; the Government barred Israeli companies from taking 
part in an annual computer fair in Muscat, and two Israeh 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs officials were refused visas to enter 
Oman in order to find a permanent site for the Israeli diplomatic 
mission in Muscat. In late July, the Omani Minist^ of Forei^ 
Affisurs announced the opening of a representative office in 
the Palestinian National Authority (PNA)-administered city of 
Gaza, to be headed by an ambassador, and in October, in an 
address to the UN General Assembly, tiie Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Yousuf bin al-Alawi bin Abdullah, urged UN 
members to encourage Israel to withdraw from the Golan 
Heists and southern Lebanon. Bin al-Alawi also reiterated 
the Government’s support for the PNA In November Oman 
attended the Middle East and North Africa economic conference 
in Doha, which was widely boycotted by Arab nations, owing to 
Israel’s participation. In December Oman recalled its represen- 
tative fit>m its trade office in Tel-Aviv. In late May 1998 Sultan 
Qaboos formally received tiie first Palestinian ambassador to 
Oman, and in the following month Yasser Arafat, the President 
of the PNA visited Oman and met Sultan Qaboos during a tour 
of Arab states, which Arafat hoped would produce a general 
consensus on the organization of a pan-Arab summit to discuss 
the Middle East peace process. Arafat visited Oman again in 
mid-March 1999, hoping to secure the Sultan’s support for a 
unilateral declaration of Palestinian statehood in May. How- 
ever, in common with many Western states, the Omani Govern- 
ment considered that the postponement of such a declaration 
would be in the best interests of the Palestinian cause, particu- 
larly given the proximity of forthcoming Israeli elections; fol- 
lowing the election of the Labour alliance’s Ehud Barak as the 
new Israeli Prime Minister, the Omani authorities expressed 
renewed hopes for the future of the peace process. In October 
2000, however, as the crisis in the Middle East that had erupted 
in late September deepened, Oman closed both its trade office 
in Tel-Aviv and the Israeli trade office in Muscat. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Oman’s economy continues to be based largely on revenue fiem 
the petroleum sector, although significant progress towards 
diversification has been made in recent years. Petroleum was 
first produced commercially in 1967, but it was not until 1970, 
when Sultan Qaboos bin Said assumed power, that income firom 
petroleum was invested in the country’s economic development 
Subsequently, Oman’s economy expanded considerably under a 
prudent policy of avoiding external debt while developing both 
public and private sectors. From the mid-19908 the Government 
increasingly opted to give priority to the development of the 
private sector throu^ both privatization and other measures. 

In 1995, according to estimates by the World Bank, Oman’s 
gr^ national product (GNP), measured at average 199d>95 
prices, was US $10,678m., equivalent to $4,820 per head; GNP 
per head was $4,950 in 1997. Between 1985 and 1995 it was 
estimated, GNP per head increased, in real terms, at an average 
rate of 0.3% per year. Oman’s economic growth since the mid- 
19608 has b^ rapid but uneven. Between 1965 and 1980, 
according to W^ld Bank estimates, the country’s gross domestic 
product (GDP) increased, in real terms, by 12.5% per year, one of 
the hi^diest national growth rates in the world, l^e comparable 
increase between 1973 and 1984 was 6.1% per year, a rate that 
was m a i ntain ed at 6% during 1985. Measured in current prices, 
Oman’s annual GDP rose from an estimated mere $60m. in 
1965 to $8, 980m. in 1985. However, real GDP rose by only 3.3% 
in 1986 and it declined by 3.4% in 1987. During 1990-95 the 


average annual growth rate for GDP, measured at constant 
prices, was 6.0%. In 1996 there was a marked increase in GDP 
of 11% and in 1997, according to the Central Bank of Oman, 
GDP growth was 12.5%. However, Oman’s economy suffered a 
serious downturn in 1998, with GDP decreasing by 10.2% (to 
HO 5,457.1m.) at current prices. This reflected the collapse in 
international petroleum prices and prompted the introduction 
of an austerity budget in January 1999 (see Budget, Investment 
and Finance, below). However, following an agreement by the 
Organization of the Petroleum Exportiiag Countries (OPEC) 
producers to reduce oil production from April 1999, and the 
consequent recovery in world petroleum prices, there was an 
economic recovery, with GDP growth of 2.5% in 1999 and 
projected expansion of some 4% in 2000. 

Revenues from petroleum have been used to underpin a series 
of five-year development plans, covering 1976-80, 1981-85, 
1986-90, 1991-95 and, currently, 1996-2000. These plans have 
aimed to provide the country with necessary social amenities 
while investing further in the petroleum sector, but in recent 
years there has been a strong emphasis on diversification within 
the economy. The 1991-95 plan imposed strict limits on pro- 
jected exteimal borrowing, and again emphasized the diversifi- 
cation of the economy, which was to be achieved through the 
expansion of the private sector, and renewed stress on industry, 
agriculture and fisheries, mining and services. In July 1994 the 
Government initiated a wide-ranging privatization programme 
to attract private investment, particularly for infrastructure 
projects. In November an investment law was introduced to 
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allow foreign nationals to own as much as 100% of ‘projects 
contributing to the development of the national economy^ , partic- 
ularly if they pertained to infrastructure. A new tax law was 
introduced in October 1996, reducing the rate of tax paid by 
Omani companies with 49% or less foreign ownership as part 
of the Government’s elTorts to promote foreign investment anrl 
strengthen the role of the private sector in the economy. All 
companies working in industry, mining, fishing, tourism and 
agriculture now benefit from tax exemptions which previously 
applied only to firms that were entirely Omani-ovmed. Early in 
1997 the Minister of Commerce and Industry announced that 
all new Omani companies would be required to offer 49% of 
their shares to foreign ownership, a move that was not welcomed 
by a number of the country’s major trading families who felt 
that this initiative would undermine their dominsint position. 

Under the fifth Development Plan (1996-2000), announced 
in January 1996, emphasis was placed on the elimination of 
the bu^t deficit by 2000 through tiie reduction of public 
expenditure, the development of the non-petroleum sector and 
the expansion of the privatization programme. The policy of 
‘Omanizin^ the work-force (to reduce the country’s dependence 
on expatriate labour, thereby providing opportunities for 
Oman’s rapidly expanding population) was given fresh impetus 
when, in June 1996, the Government stated ^at it would 
assume the full cost of training Omani nationals employed in 
the private sector and announced that a schedule of charges 
would be imposed on private sector companies employing foreign 
workers. Yet despite the Government’s ‘Omanization’ policy, 
figures for the end of 1996 revealed that expatriates made up 
almost two-thirds of the workforce and continued to dominate 
the private sector. (Indian nationals form the largest group of 
expatriates, comprising almost one-half of all foreign workers 
in 1993.) The Ministry of Social Affairs and Lal^ur had given 
private sector companies until the end of 1996 to submit plans 
indicating how they intended to replace expatriate staff with 
Omanis so as to meet government quotas, but under pressure 
firom the business community the deadline was extended to the 
end of 1997. Quotas for the number of Omanis employed have 
been set by sector: 609(- of all employees in transport and storage; 
45% in b^s, insurance companies and estate agents; 35% in 
manufacturing industry; 30% in hotels and restaurants and 
20% in the wholesale industry. However, finding employment 
for the growing number of Omanis leaving school every year is 
becoming an increasingly urgent problem. Between 1998 and 
2002 the annual number of school leavers is projected to total 
48,000, rising to 53,000 between 2003 and 2007. At the end of 
1996 almost 80%> of all employees in the public sector, but only 
25% of private-sector workers, were Omanis. It will be difficult 
for the Government to increase this percentage, as the monthly 
salary of the majority of foreign workers in the private sector 
is much less than an Omani would expect to earn, and many 
jobs in the private sector, especially those involving manual 
work, are unattractive to Omani nationals. By early 1999, 
according to official figures, some 449,000 foreign workers were 
employed in Oman’s private sector, compared with just 47,400 
Omanis. In the previous year 22,000 foreign workers had been 
expelled from the country by the Government 

In mid-1991 the annual rate of inflation was estimated at 
3%, decreasing to 1.4%* in 1992, and annual economic growth 
avera^ng 6%^ was recorded for the period 1991-95. Annual 
inflation averaged 1.5% in 1990-94, reportedly falling to 0.3% 
by 1996. After consumer prices had declined by an annual 
average of 0.2% in 1 995-98, the inflation rate increased in 1999 
and 2000, to about 2% in each year. 

Oman is neither a member of OPEC, nor of the Organization 
of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC). However, its 
agreements on concessionaiy terms ensure that concession- 
holders are obliged to grant it the same privileges as those 
granted to members of OPEC. Oman is not, therefore, subject 
to controls on petroleum production and pricing, although it 
gener^y respects OPEC’s policies. In the 1980s Oman benefited 
from its freedom to raise production levels to compensate for 
any loss of income resulting from the existence of large surplus 
sto(^ of petroleum during the first half of the decade. O^g 
to Oman’s position on the southern shore of the Persian (Ara- 
bian) Gulf, the country was less vulnerable to the disruption of 
petroleum traffic caused by the 1980-88 war between Iran and 


Iraq. Although flnniifll Omani production of crude petroleum 
fell firom 136m. barrels in 1976 to 103m. barrels in 1980, the 
opening of new fields brought a recovery, with the result that 
production reached 137m. barrels in 1983 and rose steadily 
thereafl:er to exceed 300m. barrels for the first time in 1995. 
Further increases in 1996 and 1997 were followed by a slight 
cut-back to 327m. barrels in 1998, when Oman made a modest 
contribution to international efforts to arrest a decline in prices. 
The sharp recovery in oil prices in 1999 then stimulated a rise 
in Omani production to 330m. barrels, of which 309m. barrels 
were exported, and a 35% increase in oil export revenues. 

Althou^ petroleum remains the predominant feature in all 
aspects of the Omani economy, the development of the counties 
^s reserves for export and as the basis for energy-intensive 
industrial projects is seen as the main hope for transforming 
the economy in the future, especially since Oman’s proven oil 
reserves will last only 16 years at present extraction rates 
unless new discoveries are made. An important advance towards 
this goal was the commencement of liquefied natural gas (LNG) 
exports in April 2000 (to the Republic of Korea), while the 
recovery in oil revenues and the revival of Asian economies 
enabled the (government to relaunch other xnijor diversification 
prqjects, mostly on the basis of private sector participation. 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 

Since the development of the petroleum industry, the relative 
importance of agriculture has declined sharply. However, it 
remains a significant source of employment and income. The 
1993 census indicated that 60% of arable land was under cultiva- 
tion and that some 9.4% of the worki^ population were engaged 
in the agricultural sector. Most agriculture currently takes the 
form of subsistence farming by traditional methods. Agricultural 
GDP increased by an annud average of 8.9%, in real terms, 
during 1978-92, and by 5.2% and 3.2%, respectively, in 1993 and 
1994. The 1986-90 Five-Year Plan emphasized the expansion of 
.the fishing industry and the encouragement of production for 
export and the urban market. This was intended to reduce 
Oman’s dependence on food imports, which cost ROlSlm. 
(18.6% of Oman’s total imports) in 1987 and RO 162.6m. in 
1990. The Oman Bank for A^culture and Fisheries (established 
in 1981 with the intention of curbing rural-to-urban migration) 
provides loans to farmers, and there is a state marketing 
authorily, the Public Authority for Marketing Produce, which 
aims to increase domestic consumption of local products. In 
1987 Japan granted a concessionaiy loan of US $200m. to Oman 
for the development of agriculture and infrastructure. By the 
end of 1988, which was declared to be ‘Agricultural Yeari by the 
Sultan, about 2,500 government-owned research and experi- 
mental farms had been established. In Januaiy 1989 a 10-year 
plan was announced for the development of the agricultural 
and fishing industries. In 1989 government expenditure on 
agriculture, forestry and fishing was only RO 27.1m. (less than 
2% of the total). By 1993 government exj^diture on the sector 
had increased to RO 40.7m., representing 3.7% of the total. 
Expenditure on the sector (lecreased in 1994 to RO 30.8m., 
equivalent to 2.8% of total expenditure. 

About 60% of the area under cultivation is planted with dates. 
Other crops include lucerne (alfalfa), limes, mangoes, melons, 
bananas, papaya and coconuts. Oman is almost self-sufficient 
m tomatoes, cucumbers, onions and peppers. Imports of cereals 
increased frnm 52,000 metric tons in 1974 to 287,000 tons in 
1987 and 445,800 tons in 1995. Livestock faming is practised 
in Dhofar, which benefits from monsoon rains between June 
and September. Cattle are raised in the bills north of Salalah, 
and goats in the Hsjar mountains. 

During 1992-96 agricultural output rose from 784,200 metric 
tons to 1,181,800 tons, reflecting an expansion of modem tech- 
niques and intensification methods. As a result of the increase 
in production, the value of agricultural produce increased from 
RO 85.1m. in 1992 to RO 100.8m. in 1996, registering an annual 
increase of 4.6% (although the rate target in the 1991-96 
Development Plan was 6.3%). Over the same period the value 
of agricultural exports increased from RO 31.8m. to RO 50.8m. — 
an average annual growth of 14.5%. 

Agriculture is heavily dependent on irrigation. In 1985 the 
Government announced that rural power and water networks 
were to be greatly expanded over ihe next five years, and in 
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that year new dams at Khour ar-Rassagh and Wadi al-Koudh 
came into operation. By early 1988 a dam with a capacity of 
S.Gm. cu m was under construction at Wadi Jizzi in Sohar. In 
August 1989 three sdiemes to improve and eiqpand the water 
distribution networks were announced: two in Nizwa and Sur, 
costing RO 2m. eadi, and one on Masirah island, at a cost of 
RO 500,000. In May 1990, contracts were awarded to improve 
water supply systems in Nizwa and Sur. The Nizwa project 
consisted of laying 45 km of pipeline, construction of a new 
section for the reservoir and the establishment of a telemetry 
system at a cost of RO 741,000. The Sur project involved a 
RO 688,000 contract to lay 10 km of transmission pipeline, 30 
km of distribution pipeline and install a pumping station. In 
April 1991 the Ministry of Agriculture and Fineries award^ 
a contract worth US$8.3m. to build two recharge dams in 
the Batinah coastal region. Dams already constructed at Wadi 
Rubkah and Wadi Taww will eventually have respective capaci- 
ties of 5m. cu m and 3.7m. cu m. The Ministry of Agriculture 
^nd Fisheries commissioned a recharge to be built at Wadi 
al-Fulejj, in Sur, at a cost of RO 1.2m., enabling a saving of 
2.2m. cu m of flood water which would normally flow firom the 
wadi into the sea. In May 1990 the newly-created Ministry of 
Water Resources announced a programme for water rationaliza- 
tion which introduced new regulations for the registration of 
wells and a permit requirement for new wells. Nevertheless, 
irrigation stiU accounts for an estimated 90% of the country’s 
water consumption and as the crops produced are of relatively 
low value the high rate of water usage by the agricultural 
sector remains a matter of concern for the Government. Oman’s 
consumption of fresh water currently exceeds that replaced 
naturally by rainfall, and the depletion of groundwater supplies 
and sea-water intrusion into coastal aquifers have become a 
serious problem. A conference oiganized by Sultan Qaboos Univ- 
ersity in Muscat in April 1997 urged all the members of the Co- 
operation Council of the Arab States of the Gulf (Gulf Co- 
operation Coundl— GCC) to reduce the volume of water allo- 
cated to agriculture in order to conserve scarce supplies. How- 
ever, for the Omani Government to impose additional 
restrictions on water use would present difficuLties, given that 
agriculture is such a politically sensitive sector, flgures for the 
end of 1996 indicated that agriculture employed almost half of 
all Omanis in the work-force and provided jobs for at least some 
young Omanis liv^ in rural areas where alternative forms of 
employment are limited. 

Fishing is a traditional industry in Oman, and during the 
1970s it employed about 10% of the working population. In 1980 
the (hnan National Fisheries Co (ONFC) was formed to orgai^e 
concession agreements, government trawlers and land facilities. 
By 1996 the ONFC was operating nine deep-sea trawlers, an 
onboard fish meal plant and a processing and fi:^zing plant at 
Mutrah. The inshore waters are rich in marine animals (mainly 
rock-cod, snapper and cuttlefish, together with some shellfish), 
whidi are the main source of protein in the diet of many Omanis, 
and provide some export revenue. In August 1991, however, 
new regulations to curb excess fishing of shellfish were intro- 
duced. The Government’s Fishermen’s Fund grants substantial 
subsidies to the sub-sector, while the Bank for Agriculture and 
Fisheries encouraged small-scale fishing, and had hdped to 
provide about 500 boats and 2,000 outboard motors by early 
1984. Most of those engaged in the sub-sector, however, were 
reluctant to change firom subsistence to conunerdal fishing, 
despite the expansion of facilities for the storage and marketing 
of fi^. During the late 1970s the annual catch was about 60,000 
metric tons. The total catch in 1985 was 101,180 tons, and in 
1988 it increased by 22% compared with the previous year, to 
165,576 tons. By 1992, however, the total catch had decked to 
112,313 tons. By 1995 the total catch had increased to 139,864 
tons, although it decreased in subsequent years, to 119,807 tons 
in 1996, to 117,049 tons in 1997 and to 99,915 tons in 1998. La 
March 1989 the Government held discussions with the US 
Agem^ for International Development (USAID) concerning the 
provision of finance for a project to develop and manage the 
bcal fishing industry. In July 1990 representatives of the USA 
and Oman concluded discussions concerning an agreement on 
the provision of aid. The USA ple^d US $75m. for a water 
programme alree^ under way, and contributed approximately 
|40 iil to a fisheries sdbeme. In November 1991 the Ministry of 
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Agriculture and Fisheries announced the awarding of contracts 
for consultancy work on four fishing-harbour projects: at 
Qurayat, Bukha, Al-Lakbi and Mirbat. Construction of the 
fishing labour at Qurayat was due to commence in April 1995. 
In 1992 electricity chafes for the agriculture and fishery sectors 
were reduced as an incentive. In the fourth Five-Year Flan 
(1991-1995) RO 200m. was allocated to the fishing industry 
with the objective of raising its aimual growth rate to account 
for 9.9% of GDP. 

By the late 1990s, however, agriculture and fishing combined 
accounted for only 2.7% of GDP, contributing about US $400m. 
per year. Recent estimates indicate that Oman is 64% self- 
sufficient in vegetables, 53% in milk, 46% in beef, 44% in 
eggs and 23% in mutton. The Government is giving particular 
emphasis to increasing sheep and goat production by financing 
the application of the latest technology to improving fertility, 
lowering death rates and increasing growth rates. Another 
official project ftims to increase the production of milk and other 
dairy products by giving dairy farmers marketing assistance 
and disseminatinig modem herd management techniques. 

PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 

Since the early 1970s the economy of Oman has been dominated 
by the petroleum industry. In the late 1990s petroleum and gas 
accounted for about 75% of government revenue and around 
40% of GDP. Proven oil reserves totalled 5,300m. barrels at the 
end of 1999, sufficient to sustain production at present rates 
until 2014. In 1937 Petroleum Concessions (Oman) Ltd, a subsi- 
diary of the Iraq Petroleum Co, was granted a 75-year concession 
to explore for petroleum, extending over the whole area except 
for the district of Dhofar. A concession covering Dhofar was 
granted in 1953 to Dhofar Cities Service Petroleum Corpn. 
However, petroleum was not discovered until 1964, when depo- 
sits were found near Fahud. Commercial production began in 
1967, and average output increased to around 300,000 barrels 
per day (b/d) in the 1970s. Production is managed by Petroleum 
Development Oman (PDO), in which the Government holds a 
60% share, while Royal Dutch/Shell has 34%. In 1999 PDO was 
responsible for about 95% of Oman’s crude oil output, the 
remainder being produced by a number of foreign concerns. In 
March 1997 the Minister of Petroleum and Minerals reiterated 
that the Government was not planning to change the ownership 
structure of the PDO, which remains heavily dependent on 
managerial and technical assistance from Shell. 

PDO operates two main production areas: a group of central 
oilfields, south-west of Muscat, and a group of southern oilfields 
in Dhofar. The central area was the first to be developed, and 
four connected oilfields together produced crude petroleum at 
an average rate of 341,000 b/d in 1975. When production from 
the three Ghaba fields started in 1976, output from the total 
central area reached a peak level of 368,000 b/d. fVom tiien on 
production declined, averaging about 250,000 h/d in early 1984. 
Development of the oilfield in the south has compensated for 
this Ml. Production started at the Marmul field in 1980, and 
the Rima field came on stream in 1982, piroducing 45,000 l^d in 
early 1984. Further fields, at Marmul, Nimr and Sayyala, were 
brought into production in late 1985. A north-south pipeline 
connects the oilfields to the port of Mina al-Fahal, near Muscat. 
In June 1988 the Rcgaa oilfield, situated in the Ba!^a region of 
central Oman, commenced production, while the Yibal field in 
northern Oman came on stream in 1991. In the late 1990s two- 
thirds of PDO oil output was coming firom the Fahud, Nimr and 
Yibal fields. 

In mid-1995 the Government revealed plans to offer at least 
10 largely untapped petroleum exploration areas (mostly in 
southern Oman) to international companies in order to stimu- 
late exploration activity. In the first half of 1996 four major 
concessions for exploration were granted by PDO to the US 
companies Triton Energy and Philips Petroleum Oman, the 
Japan Petroleum Exploration Co (Japex) and a joint venture 
between the US company, Arco, and the Portuguese-owned 
Partea (Oman) Corpn. Early in 1997 it was announced that the 
Saudi ^abian company, Nimr Petroleum, had been granted a 
concession to drill for oil on the south-east coast near Masirah 
island. In June 1998 the Government signed three exploration 
and production agreements with US companies— Amoco, Occi- 
dentcd Petroleum Corpn, and Triton— securing a miniTnnin 
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investment of US$80m. in exploration activities. Optimism 
engendered by a PDO ^ouncement in June 1999 that a new 
oil find was the most significant for five years was qualified in 
September by a decision by Japex to abandon exploration in 
Oman after a decade of fruitless activity. In June 2000 PDO 
began production from the new Burhan and Mukhaizna oilfields 
in central Oman, from each of which output of 25,000 h/d was 
expected by the end of the year, when flie new southern Al- 
Noor field was also due to come on stream. Further new oil and 
gas finds, in the south and central of the country, were 
announced by PDO at the end of August. Under its draft 2001-05 
Development Plan, Oman plans to increase oil output to at least 
Im. h/d. 

In 1987 petroleum exports were estimated to be worth 
RO 1,194m., representing 82% of total revenue, and in 1988 
they were worth RO l,l41.0m., according to estimates by the 
Central Bank. Japan is the principal recipient of Omani petro- 
leum, taking 40 A% of the total in 1992, compared with 52.6% 
in 1986. Following the rise in petroleum prices precipitated by 
the Gulf crisis, the Government’s net oil revenues rose by almost 
68%, to RO 1,538m., in 1990. Oil exports rose to 252.Bm. barrels 
in 1992 from 243.7m. in 1 991 . Net oil revenues fell to RO 1,241m. 
in 1991, rising slightly to RO 1, 276m. in 1992, accounting for 
79% and 77%- of total revenue respectively. In January 1994 
production was reduced to 720,000 h/d, in an attempt by the 
Government to raise prices. The plan was abandoned when it 
became apparent that production quotas set by OPEC would 
not be reduced, and the PDO subsequently resumed production 
of an average of 800,000 b/d in 1994. In late 1994 the Govern- 
ment announced that it was to invest US $6,000m. in the crude 
petroleum production sector during 1995-98, in an attempt to 
increase petroleum reserves. In 1 993 exports of crude petroleum 
provided 72.2% of total export earnings, and in 1 994 fhe propor- 
tion increased to 74%. Petroleum exports rose from 778,000 h/ 
d in 1996 to 81 1 ,000 h/d in 1996, when overall output averaged 

886.000 b/d. However, exports to Japan fell from 272,000 h/d to 

247.000 b/d. Exports to the Republic of Korea rose slightly from 

147.000 b/d to 156,000 h/d, while exports to the People’s Republic 
of China increased from 90,000 b/d to 116,000 b/d. Exports rose 
to 831,000 h/d in 1997 (from total output of 900,000 h/d), but 
declined to 822,000 h/d in 1998 (from total output of 897,000 h/ 
d). In 1999 exports recovered to 846,000 h/d (from total output 
of 910,000 b/dl, while in the first half of 2000 output averaged 

915.000 h/d. As a result of increased levels of production and 
higher prices, the value of petroleum exports rose substantially 
from $4,752m. in 1995 to $5, 889m. in 1996, but decreased to 
$6,784m. in 1997 and fell sharply to $3,288m. in 1998, before 
recovering to about $4, 500m. in 1999. 

Oman’s first petroleum refinery came into production at Mina 
al-Fahal, near Muscat, in late 1982. As a result, the value of 
imports of reOned products was reduced from RO 49.5m. in the 
first half of 1982 to RO 7m. in the comparable period of 1983. 
It was hoped that the new refinery would satisfy domestic 
demand for petrol. The refinery’s average throughput was 

38.000 h/d in 1983, and by 1988, its capacity had risen to 80,000 
h/d. Plans for construction of a second refinery at Sohar were 
delayed by the slump in oil prices in 1997-98, but revived 
following the 1999 upturn. A contract for the initial engineering 
and design of the proposed 75,000-b/d facility was awarded to 
Japan’s JGC Corpn in May 2000, the aim being that construction 
would start in 2002 for completion in 2004. The refineiy had 
been originally intended for Salalah but was relocated to ^har, 
where a number of integrated industries are planned. The Oman 
Oil Company (OOC) also has plans to build two refineries in 
India with Indian partners. 

In June 1992 Oman signed an agreement with Kazakhstan 
to explore for, develop and produce petroleum and gas in that 
country. Later that year Oman agreed to collaborate with 
Kazakhstan, Azerbsqjan and Russia in the 'Caspian Pipeline 
(^nsortium’. This project envisaged the construction of a pipe- 
line to transport about 1.5m. b/d of petroleum from the former 
Soviet republics. Azerbaijan later withdrew from the project 
and after five years of disputes Russia, Kazakhstan and Oman, 
together with eight major oil companies, signed an agreement 
in April 1997 to build liie pipeline. In the restructured consor- 
tium the Russian Government is the biggest shareholder. 
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Kazakhstan holds 24% and Oman 7%. Construction work on 
the pipeline will cost US $2,000m. 

Oman’s recoverable reserves of natural gas were estimated 
to total 263,500m. cum in 1987. By mid-2000, after further 
discoveries, proven reserves had risen to 614,000m. cu m and 
probable (‘e:q)ectation’) reserves to around 700,000m. cu m. In 
September 1984 PDO embarked on a 10-year programme of 
exploration for unassodated gas, which, it was hoped, would 
enable more petroleum to be released for export By September 
1985 a total of 19 new discoveries of gas deposits had been 
reported. Gas production in 1986 reached 3,930m. cu m, of which 
1,290m. cum was reinjected, 900m. cum was fiared, 190m. 
cum was lost and 1,550m. cum was consumed. In 1985 PDO 
discovered gas reserves in Lekhwair, where it was planned, in 
1989, to construct a gas infection plant in order to improve 
recovery levels, using su^lus gas. The plant was part of a larger 
project to upgrade fridlities at the Lekhwair field and its cost 
was estimated at US $100m.-$130m. In June 1990 PDO 
announced that it was initiating several oil pipelines and gas 
lift projects. In August 1990 PDO awarded a contract to develop 
a water flood scheme at the Lekhwair oilfield. This project was 
allocated $500m., enabling the scheme to have a daily capacity 
of 200,000 barrels of crude petroleum and 4m. cu ft of gas. In 
June 1986 offshore gas was discovered in the Bukha field, in 
the Musandam Peninsula region. Its reserves were estimated 
at 31.2m. barrels of condensate, 500,000m. cu ft (14,000m. cu m) 
of dry gas and 7.3m. barrels of associated gas. A contract to 
develop the gasfield was negotiated with a group led by a 
Canadian company, International Petroleum (fPL). At the end 
of 1987 natur^ gas was being extracted at the rate of 3.90m. 
cu m (140m. cu ft) per day, and by the end of the decade this 
was increased to 14m.-17m. cu m per day. 

A pipeline links Yibal to Muscat and Sohar, and an extension 
of the gas pipeline network from 'Tibal to Izki has been com- 
pleted. The scheme is intended to provide sufficient supplies 
from Yibal to the coast until 2010. PDO also initiated a prog- 
ramme to build 26-km pipeline from Natih to Fahud. Other 
projects have included pip^e links from Qaharir to Marmul 
and Jalmu to Rima. Schemes are under way to convert domestic 
fuelling systems to natural gas in order to release more petro- 
leum for export, and gas is also used to enhance the rate of 
petroleum recovery (by reinjection) and to power the country’s 
copper smelter (see below). Gas liquefaction plants have been 
built at Yibal. In July 1989 a proposal to expand the plant 
producing natural gas liquids (NGL) at Yibal was announced. 
In 1987 output of liquefied petroleum ^ (LPG) by the National 
Gas Co was 35,000 metric tons, increasing to 37,000 tons in 1988. 

The Government has exclusive rights to revenue fix>m gas, 
and in 1988 the National Gas Go’s profits readied RO 649,000, 
17.5% higher than in 1987. In April 1989 Oman agreed terms 
for a 10-year contract to supply natural gas for the world’s first 
floating methanol plant, beginning production by 1991. The 
Government agreed to sell as much as 6,343m. cu m (224,000m. 
cult) of natural gas over the period of the agreement to the 
consortium owning the plant, which has a capadty of 2,200 
metric tons per day. In July 1989 PDO announced its largest 
gas discovery for 22 years, at the Saih Nihayda field in the 
central region. Recoverable reserves were estiinated at 10,000m. 
cu m (350,000m. cu ft), making it Oman’s fifth biggest gasfield. 
A further large discovery of gas, at the Saih Rawl field, was 
announced in March 1991. In 1992 gas revenues reached 
RO 63.1m. (equivalent to 3.3% of total revenue), only to decrease 
again to RO 57.9m. (3.3%) in 1993 and to RO 52.5m. (2.9%) in 
1994. In 1991 it was announced that more than RO 44m. had 
been allocated for exploration and exploitation of new gas discov- 
eries. 

In February 1992 plans were announced for massive invest- 
ment in a project to produce LNG, to be implemented by Oman 
LNG, a consortium led by the Government (51% share). Shell, 
Total, and various Japanese and Korean companies. The lique- 
faction plant was subsequently constructed at Qalhat near 
Sur, on the coast 150 km south of the capital, by iiie Chiyoda 
Corporation of Japan and Foster Wheeler of the USA at a cost 
of US $2,250m., becoming Oman’s largest sin^e construction 
project to date. The bulk of the finance for the plant was raised 
throu^ loans from commercial firms and the balance through 
equity. Production began in Februaiy 2000 at a rate of 6.6m. 
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metric tons per year, and the first LNG e3q)orts were shipped 
in April to the Republic of Korea under a 25-year agreement 
with the Korea Gas Corpn for the supply of 4.1m. tons per year. 
By mid-2000 long-term sales and purchase agreements had also 
concluded with Japan’s Osaka Gas, for 0.7m. tons per year 
from 2000 to 2025, and with Enron of the USA for the supply 
of 1.6m. tons per year of LNG to India’s Dabhol power plant 
over 20 years starting in late 2001. Shorter-term customers 
for smaller quantities include Total of France, Coral Energy 
Resources of the USA and Enagas of Spain. In June 2000 Oman 
LNG approved plans for a 50% expansion of the Qalhat plant’s 
capadty, to 9.9m. tons per year. 

Plans are under way to drill new wells at three of the country’s 
central gasfields, Bai^ Saih l^wl and Saih Nihayda, in order 
to supply the amount of gas required by the Qalhat LNG plant 
and o&ier planned developments, amid industry concern that 
ATiaHng supplies are insufficient for expected requirements. 
Agreements have also been signed with foreign compaiues for 
the private development of Omani gasfields, notably with the 
Canadian Gulfstream Resources in June 2000 in respect of the 
He far Block 30 concession, while joint Omani-Iranian develop- 
ment of the offshore Hengam/Bukha field in the Strait of Hormuz 
is envisaged under a 1997 agreement. Revenues from gas are 
expected to increase rapidly now that the LNG project has 
b^ome operational, and could eventually rival earnings from 
petroleum exports if new discoveries are made. Official projec- 
tions envisage that gas will contribute 15% of GDP by 2002. 

In 1993 Ihe Governments of Oman and India signed a memor- 
andum that envisaged the construction of a US $5, 000m. sub- 
marine pipeline, to transport Omani natural gas to the subconti- 
nent. The project, promoted by the state-owned OOC, was to 
have been carried out in two stages involving the construction 
of two pipelines with a total capacity of 2,000 cu ft of gas per 
day and was to have been completed by 2001. In 1996, however, 
it was reported that the project would not proceed in the immed- 
iate future because of complex technical problems and concern 
that Oman would not have sufficient reserves to provide ade- 
quate supplies of gas, given its other commitments. Oman is 
one of the possible eventual destinations for gas from Qatar’s 
North Field imder the Dolphin project, which envisages that a 
pipeline to the United Arab Emirates (UAE) may be extended 
to Oman in about 2005 if there is sufficient demand. The Omani 
Government signed a memorandum of understanding with the 
Dolphin group in 1999, in acknowledgement that Qatari gas 
might be required in the longer term to meet Oman’s needs. 

Within Oman, engineering, procurement and construction 
contracts were awarded in May 2000 for two new gas pipeline 
projects, involving the construction of a 300-km line between 
Fahud and Sohar (awarded by India’s Dodsal) and a 700-km 
line from Saih Nihayda to Salalah (awarded to an Italian-led 
consortium). Both are provisionally due to be completed by the 
end of 2001 and will transport gas to feed industries plaimed 
at Sohar (see Industry) and Saldah. The Oman Gas Company 
(OGC— 80% government-owned and 20%-owned by the OOC), 
formed in M!^ch 1999, will oversee their construction, at an 
estimated cost of some US $570m. 

INDUSTRY 

Before 1964 industry in Oman was confined to small traditional 
handicrafts, sudi as silversmithing, weaving and boat-buildmg. 
The development of petroleum reserves generated activity in 
the construction sector, but it was not until the change of regime 
in 1970 that government investment in infrastructure projects 
and private spending on housing started a boom in construction. 
Some of the new projects were not well conceived, resulting in 
the drain of resources abroad to foreign contractors. By 1984, 
however, the construction industry in Oman was still healthy, 
at a time of relative inactivity in other Gulf states. This situation 
altered radically at the end of 1985, as major projects under the 
1981-85 Flan, such as the Sultaju Qab^ University, were 
completed. In 1986 petroleum prices declined sharply, and virtu- 
ally all construction projects were brought to a h^t. 

With smaller petroleum revenues than many other Middle 
Eastern states, Oman is not well placed to develop heavy in- 
dustry or manufacturing on a large scale. The Government is, 
accordingly, concentrating more on the development of agricul- 
ture and fisheries, and encouraging construction in the rural 
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areas, with the emphasis on social projects and roads. Small- 
scale industrial ventures in the private sector are also being 
promoted, and the (Government offers incentives to private 
enterprise, such as cheap land and energy, exemption firom duty 
on imports of raw materials and plant, and low-interest loans. 
The 1981-85 Development Plan aimed to quadruple industrial 
output, giving the industrial sector an average growth rate of 
36.2% per year over the Plan’s term, and between 1982 and 
early 1984 more than 640 small and medium-sized enterprises 
went into operation. A large proportion of Oman’s labour force 
in construction and industry was provided by immigrant wor- 
kers from India and Pakistan. During 1984, however, as the 
recession worsened and tenders for projects were fewer, many 
contractors reduced the numbers of their employees by between 
20% and 50%. The 1986-90 Development Plan aimed to diversify 
Oman’s economic base as a provision against an eventual exha- 
ustion of hydrocarbon reserves. In 1990 industry (including 
mining, manufacturing, construction and power) provided 56.5% 
of Oman’s GDP, although the proportion was reduced to 51.7% 
in the following year which was designated the Tear of Indu- 
stry’. In that year the Government allocated RO 24m. for indus- 
trid projects. These included a plant to manufacture 200m. 
glass bottles per year and another to produce 300,000 car 
batteries per year. The latter began production in 1992, which 
was also declared a Tear of Indust^ by the Sultan. In that 
year the Government adopted a 15-year industrial strategy, 
which included a liberalization of credit provision, regulations 
to simplify administrative procedures for business executives, 
and development of the infrastructure. An industrial estate was 
established in 1983 at Rusayl, near Muscat, and two new 
industrial estates were opened in November 1992 at Sohar and 
Raysut. Further industrial estates are planned at Nizwa, Sur, 
Kbiasab and al-Buraimi. 

During 1980-94 industrial GDP increased by an annual 
average of 6.2%. Manufacturing industry grew by 11.6% in 1995 
and 6.4% in 1996. The 1996-2000 Development Plan envisaged 
the expansion and diversification of Oman’s industrial sector, 
in order to reduce the country’s dependence on oil revenues. 
Planned development projects in gas-intensive industries 
include a fertiliiror plant, an aluminium smelter and a petro- 
chemicals facility, although the progress of all three ventures 
has been adversely affected by falling commodity prices, investor 
caution and complicated financing arrangements. In early 1997 
Oman and India signed an agreement to construct a fertilizer 
plant at Sur, next to the Qalhat LNG complex (see Petroleum 
and Natural Gas, above). The plant, costing an estimated 
US $l,100m., is intended to produce ammonia and urea and 
have a capacity of 1.7m. metric tons per year. It is to be 
constructed and managed by the Oman-India Fertilizer Project 
in which the state-owned OOC has a 50% stake and Indian 
partners the other 50%. Gas feedstock for the plant is to be 
provided by PDO, and the Indian partners are to take most of the 
output. D&culties arose in 1999 when the Indian autiiorities 
undertook a re-examination of the financial terms of tiie pro- 
posed venture, and one of the original Indian partners withdrew 
blaming low fertilizer prices. However, in May 2000 the Indian 
Government approved new offtake proposals and construction 
of the plant by an Italian-led consortium was scheduled to start 
in early 2001. Construction of both the $2,500m. aluminium 
smelter and the $900m. petrochemicals complex is plaimed at 
Sohar, north-east of Muscat. The smelter is intended to have a 
capacity of 480,000 tons per year, and the petrochemicals plant 
is projected to produce 450,000 tons per year of ethylene and 
450,000 tons per year of polyethylene. Both plants would use 
gas feedstock firom fields in central Oman, necessitating the 
construction of a 300-km pipeline. Despite ongoing negotiations, 
however, by mid-2000 financing arrangements for these projects 
remained unsettled, particularly in relation to the building of a 
gas separation plant required for the petrochemicals complex. 
The latter project also suffered a major set-back in October 1999 
when BP Amoco of the United Kingdom withdrew from its 
intended 49% stake ^due to concerns over its competitive posi- 
tion’. Alongside these major projects, the Government is encour- 
aging small-scale industries to locate on the industrial estates 
whi(£ now cover some 200 ha. Government incentives to private 
industry include interest-firee loans and exemption firom customs 
duties on capital goods and raw material imports. 
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Geological surveys have been undertaken to locate mineral 
deposits other than petroleum and natural gas. So far, sizeable 
reserves of copper and chromite (chromium ore) have been 
found. Chromite reserves, estimated at 2m. tons of medium- 
grade ore, exist on the coastal side of the Jebel Akhdar. The 
concession to develop the deposit is held by a Canadian-based 
company. The government-owned Oman Mining Co (OMC) 
began mining chromite in early 1984, and in 1986 about 6,000 
metric tons were produced. In 1989 OMC was ordered to suspend 
the mining and export of chromite wlule a joint committee of 
the Ministries of Commerce and Industry and Petroleum and 
MUmerals established priorities for the sector. In 1991 the new 
Oman Chromite Co, owned jointly by the Government (16%), 
private companies (46%) and public subscribers (40%), 
announced plans to exploit the country’s chromite reserves at a 
rate of approximately 16,000 tons per year. By 1992 it was 
estimated that Oman had reserves of about 200m. tons of 
chromite ore at as many as 600 sites. OMC has exploited three 
copper mines, at Bayda, Av^ and Lassail, near Sohax, north- 
west of Muscat, where drilling had indicated the presence of 
about 12m. tons of ore. In 1990 about 3,000 tons of copper ore 
per day was being handled from these pits. A complex for ^e 
smelting and refining of the copper ore, at Sohar, Wan opera- 
tion in July 1983. Ihe project cost more than US $200m., of 
which Saudi Arabia provided more than one-half. In 1994 bids 
were invited to expand the copper smelter at an estimated 
cost of RO 2m.-3.5m. The Yibal-Ghubra gas pipeline has been 
extended to the Sohar region to provide fuel, both for the smelter 
and for cement manufacturing. In May 2000 trials began of 
a 200,000-tons-per-year cement-bagging plant in Port Sultan 
Qaboos to be used exclusively ^ die Salalah-based Raysut 
Cement Co (which shares Omani cement production with the 
Oman Cement Co), amid signs of a recovery in demand for 
cement from less than 1.4m. tons in 1999. 

The privatization of the OMC was expected to provide suffi- 
cient funds to expand the copper refinery at Sohar, increasing 
its capacity fmm 22,000-24,000 metric tons per year to 33,000 
tons per year. Prelimin^ results from a joint study between 
OMC and Minproc Engineers (Australia) have indicated that 
the mining of copper at Hail as-Safil and Ar-Raki in Yanqul 
province would be economically viable, with total potential 
reserves of 16.26m. tons. The OMC developed a new gold mine 
at Yanqul in 1994, which was expected to produce 600 kg of 
gold annually. In July 1989 plans were announced for the 
construction of a plant to produce ferro-chrome near Sohar, on 
the Batinah coast, to begin after 1991. In August 1990, a FYench 
geological company won a RO 98,800 contract to explore for lead 
and zinc in the Saih Hatat and Jebel Akhdar regions. In 1991 
the UN Development Programme agreed to co-operate with the 
Ministry of Petroleum and Minerals in a study of Oman’s 
coal resources. The study, the cost of which was estimated at 
US $lm., was to examine the possibility of using coal at Al- 
Kamil, near Sur, to generate electricity. Coal deposits exceeding 
122m. tons have been discovered in the province of Bani Bu 
Ali, south of Sur. Estimated recoverable reserves at the two 
coalfields in Wadi Muswa and Wadi Fisaw are sufGicient to meet 
the power generation needs of the Sharqiya region for the next 
36-40 years. Other heavy industrial projects under considera- 
tion include plans for a hydrochloric add plant, a silicon plant 
(using locally mined quartz), a salt production plant and a new 
sugar refineiy. In February 2000 the Oman Chloride Co opened 
a $26m. plant at Sohar wi^ an annual capadty of lOni. gallons 
of hydro^oric add and 4m. gallons of caustic soda. 

The economic and industrial changes that have taken place 
m the country since 1970 have led to a need for nugor increases 
in power and water supply. Net installed generating capadty 
in Oman rose from 479 MW in 1981 to 1,692 MW in 1999, while 
actual production rose from 1,148m. kWh in 1981 to 7,400m. 
kWh in 1998. Demand for elec^dty is forecast to rise by 76% 
by 2016; in order to meet this demand, the Government is 
aiming to privatize completely the power generation sector. 

In the early 1990s the Ministry of Electridty evaluated bids 
for a number of msgor projects in the electridty sector, indud^ 
a consultancy contract for the fourth-phase, 160-MW expansion 
of the Ghubrah power and desalination plant. In late 1994 
Hitachi Zozen of Japan and ABB Turbinen Ntimberg of Ger- 
many signed a contract for the construction of a desalination 


plant at Ghubrah 5. The plant would have a desalination 
capadty of up to 6m. gallons per day, and a 30-MW back- 
pressure steam turbine would also be built. In October 1999 a 
British firm, Weir Westgarth, was awarded a US $46.2m. con- 
tract to install a new unit at the desalination fadlity at Ghubrah, 
expanding capadty by 6m.-7m. ^ons per day. In early 1996 
the Government announced that it was to proceed with a large- 
scale power and desalination project at Barqa which, by 2010, 
would provide an extra 1,880 MW of power and a desalination 
capadty of 56m. gallons per day. The first phase of the project 
w^ indude the construction of a 388-MW power plant and a 
14m. gallons-pei>day desalination plant. In 1996 it was 
announced that the project would be completed in four stages 
on a build-own-operate basis and that the main developer would 
be selected by the Ministry of Electridty and Water. Delays 
then ensued in getting the project off the ground, with the 
result that not until mid-2000 were bids invited for construction 
contracts, for completion in 2003. 

In 1996 the Government announced its decision to privatize 
the electridly industry. This polipy has resulted in the Gov- 
ernment’s involving the private sector in projects that the State 
is unable to fund but has not meant selling off any of the existing 
publidy-owned facilities. The 90-MW Manah power station in 
Muscat, which was completed in 1996, was the first project to 
involve the private sector and was built on a build-operate- 
transfer basis. The Government will assume ownership of the 
plant after 20 years. The Manah project induded power pur- 
chase agreements, but the Government has indicated that future 
privately-funded projects will not be given the same guarantees, 
which may make it more difficult to attract private investors. 
Plans to expand the Manah power station by 180 MW, at a cost 
of US $12()m., were approved in April 1999. As part of the 
first phase of power privatization, a 16-year build-own-operate 
contract for the 275-MW Al-Kamil plant at Sharqiya San^ was 
awarded in July 2000 to National Power of the United Kingdom, 
with construction by Hyundai of the Republic of Korea sch^uled 
to begin at the end of the year for completion in 2002. Another 
privately-owned and operated 200-MW power station is planned 
at Salali^ in Dhofar. The project will indude power generation 
and expansion of the transmission and distribution systems. 
The Government invited tenders for the project in early 1997 
and the main contract was subsequently awaited to the Dhofrir 
Power Consortium, but contractu^ disputes between the consor- 
tium and the Government has delayed the start of construction. 
By 1996 some 87% of Oman’s regions were connected to the 
national grid. In September 1998 Bharat Heavy Electricals 
(BHEL) of India was awarded a contract by PDO for tumkqy’ 
execution of a 90-MW gas turbine power station at Hubara. The 
first of three 30-MW turbines was completed in late 1999, with 
the commissioning of tiie whole station expected one year later. 
In mid-1999 BHEL was awarded the contract for the expansion 
of the Rusayl power plant by 90-MW-120-MW. This exWsion 
will add another gas turbine unit to the six already installed 
on site and a seventh currently under construction. 

Plans to build a wastewater system to serve Muscat, which 
were first proposed in 1996, made some progress in 1999, as a 
consortium led by the local Galfar Engineering & Contracting 
entered into negotiations to undertake the project on a build- 
own-operate-transfer basis. However, difficulties over the Gov- 
ernment’s reluctance to cover 60% of the insurance risk delayed 
signature of a contract. In April 1999 a consortium led by Oman 
Engineering Consultancy and including French and Egyptian 
companies was awarded an engineering design and construction 
supervision contract on a water-supply s^eme at Sharqiya 
Sands, the main contract for which is expected to be awarded 
early in 2001. Speedier progress was made on a US$69m. 
water-supply scheme at al-Masarat, the main contract for which 
was awaked to an Egyptian company in July 2000. Construc- 
tion work was scheduled to start in September, as part of a two- 
phase scheme to bring drinking water to towns and villages to 
the south of Muscat. Oman’s renewable water resources per 
caput fell from 4,000 cu m per year in 1960 to 1,133 cu m per 
year in 1990, and were projected to decline to 421 cum per 
year by 2025. In 1999 agricdture accounted for 94% of water 
withdrawals, domestic consumption 3% and industry 3%. 
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TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND TOURISM 

Road and other communications projects have been priority of 
successive Development Plans, many having been successfldly 
completed. Port fedlities were improved the expansion of 
Mina Raysut at Salalah (now known as Salalah port), and 12 
new berths have been completed at Port Sultan Qaboos. In June 
1990 a contract was awarded for work on the third phase of a 
scheme to improve facilities at Nizwa. The project involved the 
construction of a 140-m bridge and a 900-m bypass. In April 
1992 an RO ll.Tm. contract for further development of Port 
Sultan Qaboos was awarded to a British company, Wimpey 
Alawi. A new container terminal at Salalah port, a Imy element 
in the development of southern Oman, was officially opened in 
December 1^8, and by April 1999 llie port had four berths 
with a total handling capacity of 2m. 20-ft equivalent units 
(TEU). Salalah Port Services (SPS) was formed by the Omani 
Gk)vemment, Sea-Land of the USA and Maersk of Denmark to 
carry out the development and holds a 30-year concession to 
operate, manage and procure equipment for the container port. 
In May 2000 SPS effectively became the port authority for 
Salalah, which had quickly established a major role, partly at 
the expense of Port Sultan Qaboos, where cargo hanffied fell by 
10% in 1999. SPS also formed a new company to man^ a free- 
trade zone at Salalah, extending 2 km beyond the existing port 
boundaries, and fund^ mainly by the private sector. In May the 
Ministry of Communications awarded the Republic of Korea’s 
Daewoo Engineering & Construction Company a contract to 
build a 5 km-6 km breakwater in a m^jor extension of Sohar 
port intended to serve a planned aluminium smelter and petro- 
chemicals plant at Sohar, along with an industrial zone (see 
Industry, above). 

Between 1970 and 1985 an estimated 6,000 km of asphalt 
roads and 18,500 km of dirt roads were built in Oman. In 1990 
the Ministry of Communications announced proposals to build 
140 km of roads and to upgrade a further 158 km, in addition 
to constructing 58 km of roads in Al-Qabil, Ibra and Biiddayah. 
The Dhofar Transi^rt Co was award^ a contract in May 1990 
to build a 13-km link road connecting Al-A^ah and Sur, at a 
cost of RO 2.5m. Another project under consideration in 1990 
was the construction of a 16-km road linking the Thumrait 
airforce base to the main Salalah— Thumrait h^hway, at a cost 
of RO 400,000. By 1994 a road linking Salalah with Sarfait, 
near the border with Yemen, had been completed. In May 1999 
contracts were awarded for ffie construction of a 58-km road in 
Dima and at-Tayeen and the Birkat al-Manz to Sayq road. 
Improvement of the road network in 2000 included the award 
of contracts for some 700 km of new roads m the central region. 

Air services to rural and outlying areas have been increased: 
by the end of 1984 there were air services to Khassah, 
Bayah, Buraimi, Sur and Masirah island. A msijor expansion 
programme at Seeb International Airport was completed m 
19^, and in the following year more than 1.4m. passengers 
pass^ through the airport. In 1993 five international airlines 
began operating regular fights to Oman. In 1996 an estimated 
2.^. passengers passed through Seeb Airport. In 1998 the 
Government appointed a financial consultant to oversee the 
privatization of the operation and management of Seeb Interna- 
tional Ai^it A two-stage expansion plan for the airport envis- 
ages an increase in capacity from the current 2.8m. passengers 
per year to 6m. by 2004 and to 10m. by 2010, at an estimated 
cost of US $500m. Oman’s second largest airport, at Salalah, is 
also earmarked for privatization and has been upgraded to 
receive cargo and passenger aircraft of all sizes. 

In 1999-2000 the e3q[)ansion of the telecommunications net- 
work continued, with contracts being awarded for the expansion 
of the mobile telephone network in Dhofar, Muscat and al- 
Batinah. In July 1999 the Government announced the establi^- 
ment of the Oman Telecommunications Company, which was 
to replace the General Telecommunications Organization, in a 
first step towards privatization. Oman lags behind the other 
Gulf states in telecommunications development, having in 1999 
only 9.2 fixed telephone lines per 100 inj^bitants (and a total 
of 22(),000 in use) and only 1.6 public telephones per 1,000 
inhabitants. The number of fixed lines in use was expected to 
rise to 260,000 in 2000, when mobile telephone subscribe were 
projected to increase sharply to 200,000 {from 120,000 in 1999). 
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Tourism is in the early stages of development in Oman fol- 
lowing the issue of the first tourist visas in 1990, and private- 
sector initiatives are being encouraged as part of the Gov- 
ernment’s strategy to turn tourism into a mfigor revenue gener- 
ator. In 1996 the number of hotels, motels and resthouses 
totalled about 50 (compared with 32 in 1991), the present target 
being to have more than 10,000 rooms by the year 2005. Tourist 
arrivals rose from 279,000 in 1995 to 612,000 in 1998, when 
revenue from tourism totalled US $112m. 

BUDGET, INVESTMENT AND FINANCE 

Expenditure on defence and national security in Oman has 
increased rapidly, with the total doubling between 1979 and 
1984 and rising to 20.8% of GDP in 1985. By 1997 defence 
spending as a proportion of GDP had fallen to 12.2%, although 
the ratio rose to 13.6% in 1998. The 1996-2000 Development 
Plan allocated a total of RO 3,300m. for defence e^nditure 
over the five-year period. In view of Oman’s strategic importance 
within the GCC, defence expenditure is supported by other 
Council countries. 

The targets of the 1976-80 Development Plan were relatively 
modest, concentrating on establishing a workable basis for light 
industry and agriculture. The Omani Development Bank was 
established in December 1977 to encourage private sector invest- 
ment. The general aim of ^e 1981-85 Development Plan was to 
reduce economic dependence on petroleum, in favour of private- 
sector industry. The Plan included development of tomsm, 
education, health, welfare, housing and roads. In 1984 it was 
announced that total spending on projects undertaken during 
the 1981-85 Development Plan would total RO 1,800m., 28% 
more than was origi^ly envisaged. 

At the end of 1985 the 1986-90 Development Plan was 
approved, with proposed expenditure totalling RO 9,250m. 
(US $26,780m.). Early in 1986, however, proposed spending was 
reduced to RO 8,830m. as a result of falling oil prices. The 
revised total was based on an estimated average petroleum 
price of $20 per barrel. The subsequent decline in oil prices, to 
less than $10 per barrel in July, necessitated further revision 
of proposed expenditure. Although oil prices rose above $17 per 
barrel by the end of 1986, the Plan was postponed for re- 
evaluation. In January 1991 the Government announced a 
fourth Development Plan, covering the period 1991-95. The 
plan envisaged total expenditure of RO 9,450m. The projected 
rate of annual GDP growth in the five years was about 6.3%. 
In April 1991 total development spending for the Plan period 
was reportedly budgeted at RO 2,107m. Of this, some RO 319m. 
was to be allocated to construction projects, including a hospital, 
housing and schools; to a $78m. extension of the airport at Seeb; 
to the $65m. development of Port Sultan Qaboos, ^sfields 
and fishing ports; and to the upgrading of the Rusayl-Nizwa 
hi^way and the renovation of tiie Muscat water networks. 

Despite the world oil sm^lus in the early 1980s, Oman raised 
its j^troleum output during the 1981-85 Plan period, main- 
taining adequate revenues, but at a lower level than originally 
expected. From 1982, falling oil prices led to deficits in the 
annual budget. In January 1986 the rial was devalued by 10.2%, 
to compensate for the reduction in petroleum revenues. By 1987 
the effect of the decline in oil prices was evident as expenditure 
decreased firom RO 1,587.2m. in 1986 to RO 1,330.1m. Revenue 
from the petroleum sector increased from RO 521.2m. in 1986 
to RO 998.0nL in 1990 (an increase of 45% over the previous 
year). This resulted in a reduction in the budget deficit to 
RO 32.8m., compared with a deficit of RO 289.5m. in 1989. In 
1991 oil revenue declined to RO 777.0m., and total revenue to 
RO 1,261.4m. Total expenditure was RO 1,575.1m. The budget 
for 1995 anticipated an increase in total revenue to 
RO 1,847.0m., of which RO 1,352.4m. was oil revenue, and an 
increase in total expenditure to RO 2,159.0m., resulting in a 
deficit of RO 312.0m. The budget for 1996 envisaged total rev- 
enue of RO 1,934m. and expenditure of RO 2,162m., wiih a 
budget deficit forecast of RO 218m. Actual revenue and expendi- 
ture figures for the year were, however, estimated at 
RO 1,990.2m. and RO 2,253.7m. respectively, resulting in a 
deficit of RO 263.5m. The 1997 budget anticipated increases in 
revenue to RO 2,003m. (including RO 1,502m. £rom petroleum) 
and in e]q>enditure to RO 2,266m., leaving a deficit of RO 263m. 
However, according to fi^es released by the Ministry of 
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National Economy in April 1998, actual revenue for the year, 
at RO 2,270m., was about 13% higher than the budgeted figure 
Qargely attributable to increased earnings jfrom petroleum). 
Although actual expenditure was also more than forecast 
(RO 2,292.5m.), the budget deficit of RO 21.7m. was equivalent 
to only 0.7% of GDP. The Government maintained a policy of 
putting any extra petroleum revenue derived from a price over 
US$16 a barrel, and up to $17, into the State General 
Reserve Fimd. 

The 1996-2000 Development Plan envisaged the elimination 
of the budget deficit by the year 2000. However, after the 1998 
budget had predicted a deficit of RO 295m. (based on proposed 
revenue of RO 2,012m. and expenditure of RO 2,307m.), 
declining international petroleum prices result^ in an actu^ 
budget deficit in 1998 equivalent to 6.9% of GDP. The 1999 
bud^t, announced by the Government in January and based 
on an average oil price of only US $9 per barrel, forecast a 
deficit of RO 631m. from revenue of RO 1,525m. ($3,961m.) and 
expenditure, reduced by 7%, of RO 2,166m. Non-oil income was 
forecast at RO 550m., the calculations including a range of new 
revenue-raising measures, in particidar an increase in corporate 
taxes and taxes on lipiry goods, and the introduction of hi^er 
customs duties. The increased oil revenues resulted in an effec- 
tive budget surplus in 1999 (the first of the decade), althou^ 
the transfer of above-forecast oil revenues to the State General 
Reserve Fund produced a deficit of RO 418m. The 2000 bud^t 
provided for total revenue of RO 2,091m. and total expenditure 
of RO 2,440m., 14% higher than actual spending in 1999. The 
Government planned to issue RO 75m. of development bonds 
in 2000, having issued a total of RO 893m. in such bonds 
since 1991. 

In comparison with some other countries in the region, Oman 
has a small banking sector. In 1998 there were 20 banks (seven 
national institutions, nine foreign banks and four specialized 
banks) operating in the Sultanate. The largest baj^ is the 
National Bank of Oman, which reportedly has 30% of the market 
in retail and corporate banking, and which recorded profits of 
US $39m. in 1998. Other large institutions are Bank Muscat 
Al-Ahli Al-Omani and Oman Latemational Bank. Mergers have 
been officially encouraged to strengthen the banking sector. In 
April 1997, mezgers were approved between the Oman Develop- 
ment Bank and the Oman Bank for Agriculture and Fisheries, 
and the Commercial Bank of Oman and the Oman Savings and 
Finance Bank (the latter being finalized the Mowing August). 
A new bank, the Oman Alliance Bank, was launched in May 
1997, while the Industrial Bank of Oman came into being in 
October. It was announced in June 1998 that the Commercial 
Bank of Oman (Combank) had undertaken a further merger 
with the Bank of Oman, Bahrain and Kuwait (BOBK). At tiie 
end of 1998 the Central Bank of Oman’s total assets stood at 
RO 1,024.3m. 

Between 1973 and 1986 the rial Omani was linked to the US 
dollar at a rate of $1 = RO 0.3454, but in January 1986 the rial 
was devalued by 10.2%, with the exchange rate adjusted to 
$1 = RO 0.3845. The Central Bank raised interest rates in April 
1989, with the annual rate payable on non-government deposits 
increased by 1%, to 9.5%, and that on rial loans raised by 0.75%, 
to 11.25%. Government efforts to reduce the number of foreign 
staff in the banking sector succeeded in reducing their number 
from 60% of bmik staff in 1983 to 19.4% by mid-1994. By the 
end of 1995 banks had to reduce their foreign staff to 10% of 
their work-force or face heavy penalties. The Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait in August 1990 prompt^ panic withdrawals of deposits 
and increased demand for foreign currency during a 10-day 
period following the invasion. By late August 1990, however, 
the local banking system had stabilized, and by A^ril 1991, 
encouraged by uncompromising government action and by 
encouraging reports of economic growth, deposits at local com- 
mercial b fl]5ca W fully recovered from the impact of the Gulf 
crisis. FoUowing the collapse of the Bank of Credit and Com- 
merce International (BCCI) in July 1991, substantial support 
from the Omani Government enabled depositors and creditors 
in the country to be paid in full. In February 1992 the Bank 
Dhofar al-Omsuii al-]^ansi acquired the 12 BCCI branches in 
the Sultanate. 

In May 1992 the Government introduced a new law increasing 
the mininmiTn requirement for a bank’s paid-up capital to 


RO 10m., in order to encourage smaller banks to merge and 
thereby rationalize Ihe banking system. Measures introduced 
to strengthen the banking sector included the creation of a fund 
in Mardh 1995 to guarantee bank deposits. In an effort to 
broaden the base of local financial institutions, the Central 
Bank in early 1997 announced the imposition of limits on the 
voting shares that any individual or company can hold in a local 
bank. Having deregulated interest rates in 1998, the Central 
Bank in October 1999 reinstated a 13% ceiling on interest rates 
on personal loans, which had risen as high as 18% for small 
borrowers. The move resulted in reduced profitability for Omani 
commercial banks, since personal loans accounted for about 
40% of total bank lending. 

In 1989 Oman’s first stock exchange— the Muscat Securities 
Market (MSM)— was opened, trading in shares in local com- 
panies with a potential total value of RO 250m. Oman’s first 
investment fund open to non-GCC nationals was listed on the 
London and Muscat stodk exchanges in March 1994. Subscrip- 
tions for the Oryx fund, launched to raise US $52m., closed in 
June. A second investment fund set up in 1994 was the UAE- 
Omani Joint Holding Co,with a capital of $78m. Both funds 
were folly subscribed. In March 1995 the stock exchanges of 
Muscat and Bahrain were formally linked. In November 1998 
a new National Investment Fund (MF) was established by royal 
decree to support the MSM by channelling RO 100m. ($260m.) 
from pension funds into the bourse. A new regulatory body, the 
Capita Market Authority (CMA), formally separated from the 
MSM in January 1999, in accord^ce wilh the capital market 
law promulgated in November 1998. The new authority was to 
supervise the MSM and guarantee investors’ rights. After a 
nugor slump in 1998, the MSM recovered partially in 1999, 
boosted by the recovery in world oil prices and the entry into 
the market of the NIF. Further positive developments were the 
launch by the World Bank’s International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) in September 1999 of a stand-alone index for the MSM 
and the indusion of Oman in the IFC’s composite regional 
indices in November. In April 2000 the CMA introduced new 
MSM regulations aimed at protecting shareholders by req^uiring 
quoted companies to make quarterly disdosure of financial and 
other information relevant to their performance. 

Oman has a free national health service, and in 1998 there 
were 54 hospitals and 110 health centres, with a total of more 
than 5,075 beds. There were also 96 preventive health centres, 
five mobile rural health centres and three maternity centres in 
1990. In 1998 there were 3,061 physicians working in Oman. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND BALANCE OF FAYNDSmS 

Oman’s trade pattern continues to reflect the dominance of 
petroleum in the economy. In 1987 the value of non-oil exports 
and re-exports was RO 1^.9m., equivalent to 8.3% of the value 
of total exports. Although by 1990, their value had risen to 
RO 176.2m., this represented just 8.3% of total exports. In 1991, 
however, the Government’s efforts at diversifying the economy 
began to demonstrate a degree of success, and non-oil exports 
and re-exports were valued at RO 244.2m., accounting for 13.0% 
of the to^ exports of RO 1,873.9m. Their value continued to 
increase and in 1994, they accounted for RO 503.9m. (23.6% of 
total exports of RO 2,132.0m.) The value of recorded imports in 
1987 (when unrecor^d imports were estimated at RO 55m.) 
was RO 700.7m. By 1990 this had risen to RO 1,030.9m. Ilieir 
value continued to rise until 1994, when a 4.8% decrease (to 
RO 1,505.3m.) was recorded. In 1990 Oman’s balance of trade 
showed an improvement of 56.1% compared with 1989, with 
recorded imports totalling RO 1,030.9m., compared with exports 
of RO 2,116.4m. A trade surplus was recorded each year between 
1991 and 1993, and in 1994 a 29.7% increase in the trade surplus 
was recorded with an increase in exports, to RO 2,132.0m., and 
a decrease in imports, to RO 1,505.3m. The value of exports 
rose to RO 2,820.0nL in 1996, due to an increased volume of oil 
exported, as well as hi^er prices. Imports rose more slowly, to 
RO 1,760.0x10., in that year, resulting in an increase in the trade 
surplus to RO 1,060.0m. In 1997 there was a trade surplus 
of RO 938.3nL, from imports of RO 1,995.8m. and exports of 
RO 2,934.1m. In 1998, however, a trade deficit was recorded, 
of RO 122.5m., from imports of RO 2,117.5m. and exports of 
RO 2,240.0m. Provisional estimates of the 1999 trade balance 
indicated a surplus equivalent to US $l,200m., largely as e 
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result of a 35% increase in oil export revenues (which accounted 
for 75% of total export earnings). Non-oil exports declined in 
1999, mainly as a result of the Russian financial crisis, but the 
value of imports also decreased by some 14% (with a 37% decline 
in the value of electrical machinery and mechanical equipment) 
as a result of increased customs duties, restrictions on consumer 
loans and ti|^t dollar liquidity. In 1998 Oman’s principal sup- 
plier of imports was the UAE (providing 25.2% of imports); 
other important suppliers were Japan, t^e United Kiz^om, 
the USA, Italy and France. In 1995 the principal market for 
^orts was Japan (with 28.5% of Oman’s total exports); other 
important markets were the Republic of Korea, t^ UABl, the 
People’s Republic of China and Thailand. 

In mid-June 1996 the World Trade Organization (WTO) 
agreed to establish a working party to negotiate terms of entry 
for Oman. The decision followed a commitment made by the 
Omani Undersecretary for Commerce and Indust^ to co-operate 
with other GCC countries in the promotion of lil^ral trade. In 
November 1999 (hnan was a signatory of a GCC agreement to 
create a customs union in 2005, with common tariffs of 5.5% on 
basic goods and 7.5% on luxury items, and in May 2000 ^e 
Government forecast that most issues related to WTO accession 
would be resolved by the end of the year. In March 1997 Oman 
became one of the founder members of the Indian Ocean Rim 
Association for Regional Co-operation (lOR—ARC), which seeks 
to promote co-operation in trade, investment and economic 
development between the countries of the region. During a state 
visit to India in April, Sultan Qaboos signed a number of 
co-operation agreements to promote trade between India and 
Oman. India is an important source of imports to Oman, but 
Oman is keen to increase its small volume of exports to India. 

Between 1981 and 1982 Oman’s balance-of-payments surplus 
fell by 40.3%, and in the following year it declined by a fur&er 
52.8%, to US $351m., despite GDP growth of 16.0%. In 1986 a 
deficit of $l,040m. was recorded on the current account of the 
balance of payments. A major reason for the deficit on the 
current account, in addition to the decline in revenue from 
petroleum, was the level of remittances being transferred abroad 
by foreigners working in Oman. This increased by 52.5% 
between 1981 and 1982, to RO 236m., and reached RO 300m. 
in 1984. A surplus of $784m. was recorded on the current 
account of the balance of payments in 1987, followed by a 
$309m. deficit in 1988 and a $305m. surplus in 1989; in 1990 
Oman’s balance of payments recorded a current-account surplus 
of $l,106m. However a deficit of $244m. was recorded in 1991 
and by 1993 this had increased sharply to $l,069m. Having 
shown a small surplus of $180m. in 1996, the current account 
reverted to a deficit of $40m. in 1997 (when remittances 
transferred abroad totalled R0 562m.), rising sharply to 
$2,970m. in 1998 (when remittances totalled RO 549m.). hi 
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1999 the return to a trade surplus helped to reduce the current- 
account deficit to an estimated $l,600m. 

In June 1990 the Government pledged that foreign workers 
would retain their tax-free status. The announcement was made 
after the Government had expressed its intention to impose a 
levy on foreign remittances, in an attempt to increase revenues. 
In October 1993 it was announced that income tax would be 
collect^ from all companies, whether Omani or foreign, from 1 
January 1994 in order to increase government revenue. Despite 
its balance-of-payments simpluses, Oman has also received a 
substantial amount of foreign aid and loans, mainly in order to 
finance development projects. Oman’s foreign debt declined from 
US$l,931m. (with a debt-service ratio of 4.6%) in 1984 to 
$l,875m. at the end of 1985. Until 1986, Oman epjoyed an 
excellent credit rating, although the sharp fall in petroleum 
prices altered this position, and an application for a Euroloan 
of $500m. in 1986 encountered difficulty in attracting a sufficient 
number of subscribers. At the end of 1995 Oman’s total external 
debt was $3,107m., of which $2,563m. was long-term public 
debt. In that year the cost of servicing the external debt was 
equivalent to 7.5% of the total value of exports of goods and 
services. In Januaiy 1994 four international banks were 
awarded a mandate to raise a $300m. five-year syndicated 
sovereign loan to finance the fiscal deficit. In March 1997 Oman 
became the first GCC state to venture into the Eurobond market, 
with an issue that was heavily oversubscribed. Oman’s external 
debt reached $3,854m. in 1998, but was reduced to $3,200m. by 
the end of 1999. In February 1999 the Grovemment secured a 
$350m. five-year syndicated loan from a consortium of local and 
international banks, but plans for a further Eurobond issue 
were shelved in September in the light of the improvement in 
oil revenue receipts. 

ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

The sharp recovery in international jpetroleum prices in 1999 
produced a dramatic improvement in (Jman’s fisc^ and external 
accounts, while private sector business confidence revived as 
hi£^er ofi revenues underpinned a return to healthy economic 
growth. The upturn has enabled the Government to reactivate 
a number of major industrial and other projects and to resume 
its quest for economic diversification in order to reduce depend- 
ence on oil and A basic principle of the diversification 
strategy is that private domestic and foreign investment should 
be encouraged in conditions of macroeconomic stability, and the 
Government remains committed to large-scale privatization of 
existing state-owned enterprises. The urgency of diversification 
is apparent in the relatively short anticipated production life of 
exist^ oil- and gasfields and the relatively low level of proven 
hydrocarbons reserves. The Government continues to promote 
fiirther exploration for oil and gas, but industry exp^ are 
generally pessimistic about the d^ces of mcgor new discoveries 
j^ing made. 
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Sources (unless otherwise stated): Oman Directorate-General of National Statistics, Development Council, POB 881, Muscat; tel. 698900; Ministiy of 
National £!conomy, Information and Publication Centre, POB 504, Muscat; tel. 604285; fax 698467; e-mail modev(iomantel.net.om; internet 

www.modevelop.oom. 


Area and Population 

area, population and density 


Area (sq km) 309,500* 

Pbpulation (census results) 

1 December 1993 

Total 2,018,074t 

Population (official eRtimatcs at mid-year) 

1996 2,214,000 

1997 2,255,000 

1998 2,287,642* 

Density ( per sq km) at mid-1998 7.4 


* 119,600 sq miles. 

t Comprising; 1,483,226 Omani nationals and 534,848 non-Omanis. The 
provisional total was 2,017,591, comprising 1,480,531 Omani nationals 
(males 755,071; females 725,460) and 537,060 non-Omanis. 
tComprising 1,684,847 Omani nationals < males 866,746; females 828,101) 
and 602,795 non-Omanis. 


GOVERNORATES (1993 census) 


Density (per 

Area (sq km) Population sq Im) 


Muscat 

3,600 

549,150 

166.9 

Al-Batinah 

12,600 

664,677 

46.2 

Musandam .... 

1,800 

28,727 

16.0 

Adh-Dhahira .... 

44,000 

181,224 

4.1 

Ad-Dakhliyu .... 

31,900 

229.791 

7.2 

Ash-Sharqiya .... 

36,800 

268,344 

7.0 

Al-Wosta 

79,700 

17,067 

0.2 

Dhofar 

99,300 

189,094 

1.9 

Total 

309,600 

2,018,074 

6.5 

Mid-1998 (official population oHtimate): Muscat Governorato 621,544. 

BIRTHS AND DEATHS (official wlimatoH, Omani nationals only) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Birth rate (per 1,000). 

30.0 

29.0 

29.0 

Death rate (per 1,000) 

4.4 

3.8 

3,7 


Expectation of life (official estimates, years at birth, Omani nationals, 
19^): 72.0 (males 71.8; females 74.2). 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(persons aged 16 years and over, 1993 census) 



Omanis 

Ncm- 

Omanis 

Total 

Agriculture and fishing . 

21,993 

40,789 

62,782 

Mining and quarrying 

8,076 

5,991 

14,067 

Manufacturing 

4,212 

55,825 

60,037 

Electricity, gas and water. 

942 

3,481 

4,423 

Construction 

4,412 

103,291 

107,703 

Trade, hotels and restaurants. 

12,201 

91,041 

103,242 

Transport, storage and 
communications .... 

11^39 

12,989 

24,328 

Finance, insurance and real estate 

6,857 

11,287 

17,144 

Public administration and defence 

134,714 

25,610 

160,324 

Other community, social and 
personal services .... 

34,178 

76,206 

110,383 

Activities not adequately defined 

2,056 

3,786 

6,842 

Total employed .... 

239,980 

430,296 

670,276 

Unemployed 

32,417 

2,106 

34,523 

Total labour force .... 

272,397 

432,401 

704,798 

Males 

248,917 

387,473 

636,390 

Females 

23,460 

44,928 

68,408 


Mid-1998 (estimates in 7)00): Agriculture, etc. 252; Total labour force 671 
(Source: FAO, Production Yearbook). 


Agriculture 

PRINCIPAL CROPS (FAO estimates, 7)00 metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Cereals 

6 

6 

6 

Potatoes 

6 

6 

6 

Tomatoes 

34 

34 

34 

Onions (dry) 

9 

9 

9 

Other veg^bles 

97 

98 

98 

Watermelons 

32 

32 

32 

Dates 

134 

135 

136 

Lemons and limes .... 

31 

31 

31 

Mangoes 

12 

12 

12 

Bananas 

27 

28 

28 

Tobacco (leaves) 

2 

2 

2 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK (FAO estimates, ’000 head, year ending September) 

1996 1997 1998 


Asses 27 27 27 

Cattle 145 146 146 

Camels 95 96 95 

Sheep 150 156 156 

Goats 720 726 726 


Poultry (FAO estimates, million): 3 in 1996; 3 in 1997; 8 in 1998. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS (FAO estiiiiates, ’000 metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Beef and veal 

3 

3 

3 

Mutton and lamb .... 

12 

13 

18 

Goat meat 

3 

3 

8 

Poultry meat 

4 

4 

4 

Cows’ milk 

19 

19 

19 

Goats’ milk 

61 

62 

62 

Heneggs 

6 

6 

6 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




Fishing 



(’000 metric tons, live wei^t) 





1995 

1996 

1997 

Demersal percomorphs 

6.2 

7.6 

4.5 

Groupers 

4.0 

3.4 

3.3 

Snappers and johfishes . 

0.9 

0.7 

2.7 

Croakers and drums .... 

4.1 

3.7 

6.3 

Emperors (Scavengers) 

6.0 

4.0 

6.7 

Poigies and seabreiuns . 

5.1 

4.7 

4.2 

Jac^ and crevalles .... 

3.4 

2.9 

3.9 

Other carangids 

4.6 

3.6 

3.9 

Indian oil sudine .... 

33.1 

26.7 

16.8 

Narrow-barred Spanish mackerel . 

6.2 

5.2 

5.9 

Kawakawa 

2.1 

2.3 

2.4 

Longtail tuna 

4.0 

6.8 

5.0 

Yellowfin tuna 

28.6 

20.7 

16.9 

Hairtails cutlassfishes 

8.2 

8.1 

9.9 

Sharks, rays, skates, etc. . 

7.0 

6.2 

6.7 

Other marine fishes (incl. 




unspecified) 

13.6 

8.8 

14.8 

Totalfiah 

135.9 

114.1 

110.4 

Crustaceans and molluscs 

3.9 

6.8 

6.6 

Total catdh 

139.9 

119.8 

117.0 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 



Total catch (’000 metric tons, live weight): 99.9 in 1998. 


Mining 



(’000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Crude petroleum* .... 

44,016 

44,916 

XLa. 

Gold (1^) 

595 

677 

569 

fnimmiiiTW 

15.3 

18.0 

29.8 

Gypsum 

113.1 

122.7 

165.0 

Salt 

12.4 

13.0 

13.8 

Liinestone 

2,262.6 

1,983.8 

1.9 

Marble 

121.2 

115.9 

166.1 


* Source: UN, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

Natural gas (petcyoules): 159 (estimate) in 1993; 260 in 1994; 92 in 1995 
(Source: UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook). 


Industry 


SELECTED PRODUCTS COOO metric tons, otherwise indicated) 



1993 

1994 

1995 

Jet fbds 

150 

163* 

166 

Motor spirit (petrol) .... 

368 

661 

655 

Kerosene* 

6 

5 

0 

Gas-diesel (distillate fbel) oils. 

448 

792 

738 

Residual fiisl oils .... 

1,814 

2,055 

2,044* 

Electric energy (million kWh) 

7,298 

7,856 

8,268* 


* E8timate(s). 

Source: UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 

ElecMcenargy (miUionkWh): 6,802 in 1996; 7,304 in 1997; 8,172 in 1998. 


Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 

Monetary Units 
1,000 baiza = 1 rial Omani (RO). 

Steriini^ Dollar owd Euro E^inivalents (28 April 2000) 

£1 sterling = 602.9 baiza; 

US $l=r 384.5 baiza; 

€1 s 849.3 baiza; 

100 rials Omani - £165.86 » $260.08 - €286.27. 

Exchange Rate 

Since January 1986 the official exchange rate has been fixed at US $1 
=> 884.5 baiza (1 rial Omani - $2.6008). 


BUDGET (RO million)* 


Revenuet 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Taxation on mcome, profits, etc. 

342.8 

431.2 

234.5 

Import duties 

47.6 

43.8 

61.7 

Taxes on payroll or work-force 

30.3 

30.3 

43.2 

Other tax revenue .... 

22.0 

28.3 

28.6 

Entrepreneurial and property 
income 

1,030.7 

1,214.4 

911.6 

Fees, charges, etc. ... . 

20.7 

22.9 

26.2 

Other current revenue 

96.9 

86.6 

108.8 

Capital revenue 

11.8 

10.9 

12.0 

Total 

1,602.8 

1,867.4 

1,426.6 


Expenditure^ 

1996 

1997 

1998 

General public services . 

146.7 

164.1 

176.7 

Defence 

663.7 

668.9 

690.2 

Public order and safety . 

103.6 

107.9 

109.5 

Education 

254.9 

269.8 

283.5 

Health 

134.4 

129.9 

131.3 

Social security and welfare 

98.1 

79.0 

90.4 

Housing and community amenities 

138.7 

125.1 

111.3 

Recreational, cultural and religious 

affairs 

41.6 

36.7 

35.8 

Economic affidrs and services . 

187.6 

161.6 

189.8 

Fuel and energy .... 

113.4 

81.5 

92.3 

Agriculture, finreatry and 

fiahfnff 

31.2 

26.6 

22.1 

Mining, manu&cturing and 

construction 

3.2 

3.7 

1.3 

Transport and communications . 

23.0 

33.3 

54.9 

Other economic affairs and 

services 

16.7 

16.5 

19.2 

Interest payments .... 

121.2 

106.0 

101.6 

'iy>tal 

1,879.4 

1,848.0 

1,820.1 

Current 

1,661.9 

1,618.4 

1,671.7 

Capital 

227.6 

229.6 

248.4 


* The data refer to the consolidated accounts of the central Government, 
induding ministries, regional goveniment offices and munidpalities. 
t Exdudi]^ grants received firom abroad (RO million): 10.8 m 1996; 20.7 
in 1997; 8.8 in 1998. 

$ Exduding lending minus repayment (RO million): -6.1 in 1996; 68.4 in 
1997; -7.8 in 1998. 

Source: IMF, Goverrunent Finance Statistics Yearbook. 

1999 (forecasts, RO million): Total revenue 1,525.0 (Oil revenue 902.0); 
Total expenditure 2,156.0. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (US $ million at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Gold* 

68.3 

68.3 

68.3 

IMF special drawing rights 

13.6 

16.2 

1.8 

Reserve position in IMF . 

42.0 

43.9 

68.3 

Foreign exchange .... 

1,493.1 

1,004.1 

1,522.8 

Total 

1,617.1 

1,132.5 

1,661.2 


* Valued at RO 90.8 per troy ounce. 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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MONKY SUPPLY (RO million at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Currency outside bunks . 

Demand deposits at commercial 

242.2 

244.2 

273.6 

banks 

307.6 

261.6 

237.7 

Total money 

649.7 

506.8 

511.2 

Source: IMP, International Financial Statistics. 



COST OF LIVING (Consumer Price Index for Muscat; base: 1996 

= 100) 


1996 

1997 

1998 

Food (incl. beverages and tobacco) 

102.7 

103.2 

102.9 

Cbthing, textiles and fiKitwoar 

99.1 

98.8 

99.4 

Rent, fuel, light and water 

99.6 

98.6 

97.6 

All items (incl. others) 

100.6 

100.0 

99.5 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS (RO million in current prices) 

Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 


1996 

1997 

1998" 

Government final consumption 




expenditure 

1,446.3 

1,416.0 

1,401.7 

Private finui consumption 




expenditun* 

2,797.6 

2,896.0 

3,116.3 

Increase in stocks . .1 

Gross fixed cnpitiil formathtn . . j 

R04.6 

1,074.5 

1,309.3 

Total domestic expenditure 

6,048.3 

5,384.6 

6,827.3 

Exports of g(Kxls and services 

2,829.0 

2,941.0 

2,125.0 

Less Imports of goods and sc^rvicos 

2,003.0 

2,236.0 

2,607.0 

GDP in purchasers' values . 

6,874.3 

6,089.6 

5,446.3 


•ProviHionul (iKun>H. 


Gro88 Domestic Product by Economic Activity 



1996 

1997 

1998* 

Agriculture and Uv(>stuckt 

100.7 

106.7 

104.3 

Fishingt 

46.4 

52.8 

50.9 

Mining and quarry ing 

2,479.6 

2,469.9 

1,692.4 

Crude petrol<*um .... 

2,416.6 

2,387.3 

1,613.7 

Natural gns . . . . . 

4«.4 

56.3 

62.9 

Manufacturing 

237.3 

240.6 

263.6 

Electricity, gas and water. 

53.2 

66.6 

67.7 

Construction 

129.9 

193.8 

201.2 

Trade, restaurants and hnUds 

776.8 

826.6 

889.3 

Transport, storage and 




communicutionsf 

363.9 

417.9 

473.0 

Financing, insurance, r(*al estate 




and business servicesi; . 

699.0 

696.0 

678.4 

Public administration and defence 

709.2 

679.1 

671.3 

Other community, social and 




personal services .... 

453.0 

449.3 

466.1 

Domestic services of households 

14.7 

15.1 

16.9 

Sub-total 

6,962.6 

6,202.4 

5,563.1 

Import duties 

47.6 

43.8 

61.7 

Less Imputed bank service charge 

136.1 

156.7 

179.7 

GDP in purchasem’ values . 

5,874.3 

6,089.6 

6,445.3 


* Provisional figures. 

t Excluding activities of government enterprises. 
t Including imputed rents of owner-occupied dwellings. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (US $ million) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Exports of goods f.ab. 

7,339 

7,631 

5,508 

Imports of goods f.o.b. 

-4,385 

-4,649 

-6,217 

Trade balance 

2,954 

2,982 

291 

Exports of services .... 

18 

18 

18 

Imports of services .... 

-976 

-1,166 

-1,303 

Balance on goods and services . 

1,997 

1,834 

-9a3 

Other income received 

218 

346 

299 

Other income paid .... 

-716 

-789 

-842 

Balance on goods, services and 
income 

1,601 

1,391 

-1,6.37 

Current transfers received 

49 

70 

.39 

Current transfers paid 

-1,371 

-1,601 

-1,472 

Current balance .... 

180 

-40 

-2,970 

Direct investment from abroad 

76 

53 

106 

Other investment assets . 

-23 

-39 

837 

Other investment liabilities . 

224 

78 

620 

Net errors and omissions . 

-267 

485 

736 

Overall balance .... 

189 

637 

-770 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


External Trade 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Imports c.i.f. (RO ’000)'" 

1996 

1997 

1998 

live animals and animal products 

93,000 

99,000 

98,800 

Vegetable products .... 

86,200 

84,900 

85,600 

Prepared foodstuffs; beverages; 
spirits and vinegar, tobacco and 
manufactured substituteB . 

122,500 

118.600 

161,800 

Mineral products 

69,600 

78,600 

62,700 

Products of chemical or allied 
industries 

106,200 

107,900 

121,800 

Plastic, rubber and articles thereof 

56,200 

64,500 

62,900 

Textiles and textile articles 

80,100 

82,100 

99,700 

Natural or cultured pearls, 
precious or semi-predous 
stones, predous metals and 
artides thereof; imitation 
jewellery; coin 

62,100 

74,900 

42,700 

Base metals and artides thereof 

120,700 

174,000 

220,200 


Machinery and mechanical 
appliances; electrical 
equipment; sound and television 


apparatus 

Vehicles, aircraft, vessels and 

371,900 

436,900 

602,100 

assodated transport equipment . 

Optical, photographic, 
cinematographic, measuring, 
precision and medical 
apparatus; clocks and matches; 

369,100 

389,600 

406,600 

musical instruments 

34,800 

41,800 

39,600 

Art and antiques 

87,600 

67,300 

44,300 

Total (ind. others) .... 

1,760,100 

1,932,500 

2,184,400 
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Exports f.o.b. (distribution by STTC, 
US $ million) 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Food and live animals . 

112.1 

149.7 

148.9 

Beverages and tobacco. 

120.0 

113.0 

109.9 

Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 

117.2 

107.8 

103.4 

Manufactured tobacco . 

116.4 

106.9 

102.6 

Cigarettes 

116.4 

106.7 

102.6 

Mineral Inbricanta, etc. 

4,144.3 

4,650.6 

6,808.1 

Petroleum, petroleum products, ets. 

4,144.3 

4,650.6 

5,808.1 

Crude petroleum oils, etc. . 

4,107.8 

4,606.9 

6,764.7 

Basic waannfsctures 

127.7 

161.6 

164.1 

Machinery and transport 

equipment 

696.0 

669.9 

677.7 

Road vehicles and partst . 

678.7 

461.0 

618.2 

Passenger motor cars (ezd. 

buses) 

418.0 

246.6 

282.8 

Parts and accessories for cars. 

buses, lorries, etc.t . 

94.6 

121.3 

187.6 

Miscellaneous manufactured 

articles 

115.4 

150.4 

169.3 

Total (ind. others) .... 

5,418.3 

6,917.4 

7,222.0 


* Figures are rounded to the nearest 100,000 rials Omani 
t Data on parts ezdude l^res, engines and electrical parts. 

Source (for Exports): UN, International Trade Statiatice Yearbook. 


FBINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 


Imports c.i.f (EG *000) 


1996 

1997 

1998 

Australia 


40,818 

61,255 

46,290 

Belgium 


16,938 

20,096 

17,906 

China, People’s Republic . 


14,779 

19,305 

52,902 

France ...... 


69,720 

55,821 

122,035 

Germany 


90,759 

102,667 

107,160 

TnHifl 


69,945 

66,049 

63,689 

Italy 


41,969 

81,202 

128,242 

Japan 


302,411 

319.581 

343,780 

Korea, Republic .... 


68,898 

45,726 

41,310 

Malaysia 


24,983 

80,502 

24349 

Neth^lands 


34,737 

32,103 

47356 

Pakistan 


15,391 

19,731 

19,985 

Saudi Arabia .... 


54,024 

70,503 

64,662 

Singapore 


12,761 

23,565 

21,090 

Sweden 


11,976 

19,496 

16,008 

Switzerland 


23,604 

18,679 

18,399 

United Arab Emirates 


417,867 

468,043 

660,766 

United Kingdom .... 


165,265 

142,826 

159,001 

USA 


132,812 

165,128 

158,622 

Total (ind. others) . 


1,760,162 

1,932,466 

2,184,544 


Exports f.o.b. (US $ inilUon) 


1993 

1994 

1995 

China, People’s Republic . 


432.7 

436.4 

673.6 

Hong Kong 


143.4 

222.1 

129.0 

Iran 


131.4 

119,7 

124.8 

Japan 


1,418.7 

1,887.1 

1,688.5 

Korea, Republic .... 


1,069.7 

769,4 

936.3 

Saudi Arabia .... 


42.0 

54.7 

55.2 

Singapore 


276.8 

29.2 

161.2 

Thailand 


274.8 

447.3 

606.6 

United Arab Emirates 


505.4 

549.1 

604.6 

USA 


210.5 

63.5 

163.9 

Yemen 


189.4 

250.8 

167.4 

Total (incL others) . 


5,299.5 

6,418.3 

6,917.4 


Source (fi)r Exports): UN, International Trade Statistics Yearbook. 


Transport 

ROAD TRAFFIC (registered vehicles at 31 December) 

1996 1997 1998 


Private cars 176,637 200,183 229,029 

Taxis 16.494 19,639 24,014 

Commercial 92,002 101,223 110,717 

Government 23,525 24,641 25,250 

Motoi^cycles 4,246 4,436 4,660 

Diplomatic 532 670 811 

Other 4,350 7,088 9,894 

Total 316,786 357,880 404,375 


SHIPPING 

Merchant Fleet (registered at 31 December) 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Number of vessels .... 21 

Total displacement (’000 grt) . 16 

20 

16 

20 

16 

Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics. 


International Sea-borne Freight Traffic (’000 metric tons) 


1994 

1995 

1996 

Goods loaded .... 40,174 

Goods unloaded ... 4,475 

41,586 

4,799 

43,525 

5,303 


CIVIL AVIATION (traffic on scheduled services) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Kilometrea flown (million) 

26 

26 

27 

Passengers carried (’000) . 

1,512 

1,453 

1,620 

Passenger-km (million) 

2,802 

3,226 

3,277 

Total ton-km (million) 

386 

436 

413 


Note: Figures include an apportionment (one-quarter) of the traffic of Gulf 
Air, a multinational airline with its headquarters in Bahrain. 

Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Tourism 



1996 

1996 

1997 

Tourist arrivals COOO)* 

279 

349 

376 

Tourist receipts (US $ million) 

92 

99 

108 


* Figures refer to international arrivals at hotels and similar establish- 
ments. 


Source: World Tourism Organization, Yearbook of Tourism Statistics. 
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Communications Media 



1994 

1996 

1996 

Radio receivers (’000 in use) . 

1,210 

1,280 

1,340 

T^evision receivers (’000 in use) . 

1,376 

1,460 

1,520 

I^phones (’000 main lines in use) 

168 

170 

198 

Teleto stations ( number in use) 
Mol^e cellular telephones 

2,683 

2,889 

5,778 

(subscribers) 

Daily newspapers 

6,761 

8,062 

12,934 

Number 

4 

4 

4 

Average circulation (’000 copies) 

63 

63 

63 


1996: Book production (first editions only) 7 titles; Non-daily newspapers 
and other periodicals 23. 


1997 (’000 in use): Radio receivers 1,400; Television receivers 1,600. 
Sources: mainly UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook^ and UN, Statistical Year- 
book. 


Education 

(1998/99) 


Pupils/Students 



Insti- 

tutions 

Teadiers 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Pre-primaiy* . 

. . 5 

347 

3,792 

3,197 

6,989 

Primary . 

. . 294 

11,447 

166,078 

145,203 

301,281 

Preparatory . 

. . 497 

7,218 

72,161 

66,472 

138.623 

Secwdaiy. 

. . 177 

5,428 

43,057 

46,396 

88,453 

Higher* . . 

n.a. 

1,307 

8,894 

7,138 

16,032 

University . 

. . 1 

695 

3,377 

3,228 

6,605 


• Figures refer to 1997/98. Source: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 
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The Constitution 

The Basic Statute of the State was promulgated bv royal decree on 
6 November 1996, as Oman’s first document defining the organs 
and guiding principles of the State. 

Chapter 1 defines the State and the system of government Oman 
is defined as an Arab, Islamic and independent state with full 
sovereimty. Islamic law (Shari*a) is the basis for legislation. The 
official language is Arabic. The system of government is defined as 
Sultani (Royal), heroditai^ in the male descendants of Sayyid Turk! 
bin Said bin Sultan. Article 6 determines the procedure whereby 
the Sultan is designated. 

Chapter 2 defines the political, economic, social, cultural and 
security principles of the State. Article 11 (economic principles) 
includes the stipulation that ^All natural resources and revenues 
therefrom shall be the property of the State which will preserve and 
utilize them in the best manner taking into consideration the 
requirements of the State’s security and the interests of the national 
econom/. The constructive and fruitful co-operation between public 
and private activity is stated to be the essence of the national 
economy. Public property is inviolable, and private ownership is 
safegumed. Article 14 (security principles) provides for a Defence 
Council to preserve the safety and defence ot the Sultanate. 

Chapter 3 defines public rights and duties. Individual and collec- 
tive fr^doms are guaranteed within the limits of the law. 

Chapter 4 concerns the Head of State, the Coundl of Ministers, 
Specialized Councils and financial affairs of the State. Article 41 
defines the Sultan as Head of State and Supreme Commander of 
the Armed Forces. The article states that *His person is inviolable. 
Respect for him is a duty and his command must be obeyed. He is 
the symbol of national unity and the guardian of its preservation 
and protection.’ The Sultan presides over the Council of Ministers, 
or may wpoint a person (Prime Minister) to preside on his behalf. 
Deputy Pnme Ministers and other Ministers are appointed by the 
Sultan. The Council of Ministers and Specialized Councils assist 
the Sultan in implementing the general policy of the State. 

Chapter 5 comprises a single Article (58). This states that the 
Council of Oman snail consist of the Msijlis ash-Shoura (Consultative 
Council) and the Mejlis ad-Dawlah (Council of State). The jurisdic- 
tion, terms, sessions, rules of procedure, membership and regulation 
of each shall be determined by the law. 

Chapter 6 concerns the judiciary. Articles 59 and 60 state that 
the supremacy of the law shall be the basis of governance, and 
enshrine the dignity, integrity, impartiality and independence of the 
judiciary. Article 66 provides for a Supreme Council of the judid^. 

Chapter 7 defines the general provisions pertaining to the applica- 
tion of the Basic Statute. 

The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

Sultam Qaboos bin Said (assumed power on 23 July 1970, after 
deposing his father). 


COUNCIL OF MD^STERS 
(September 2000) 

Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Afifieurs, Defence and 
Finance: Sultan Qaboos bin Said. 

Deputy Prime Minister for the Council of Ministers: Sayyid 
Fahad bin Mahmoud as-Said. 

Personal Representative of the Sultan: Sayyid Thuwaini bin 
Shihabas-Said. 

Minister of National Economy and Deputy Chair, of the 
Financial Affairs and Energy Resources Coundh Ahmad bin 
Abdan-NabiMacki. 

Minister Responsible for Defence Affairs: Sayyid Badr din Saud 
binHarbb. 

Minister of Legal Affairs: Muhammadbin Aii Al-Alawi. 

Minister of Petroleum and Gas: Dr Muhammad bin Hamad bin Saif 
ar-Rumhi. 

Minister of Justice; Sheikh Muhammad bin Abdullah bin Zahir 
al-Hinai. 

Minister of Awqaf (Religions Endowments) and Religions 
Affairs: Sheikh Abdullah bin Muhammad bin Abdullah as-Saumi. 
Minister Responsible for Foreign Affairs: Yousuf bin al-Alawi 
bin Abdullah. 

Minister of Information: Abd al-Azbs bin Muhammad ar-Rowas. 
Minister of Electricity and Waten Sheikh Muhammad bin Ali 
al-Qatabi. 

Minister of Communications: Suhail bin Mustakl bin Salem 
BeitShammas. 

Minister of Education: Sayyid Saud bin Ibrahim al-Busaidi. 
Minister of Hij^er Education: YahyabinMahfouz al-Manthari. 
MOndster of Social Affairs, Labour and Vocational Training: 
Sheikh Amir bin Shuwain al-Hosni. 

Minister of Transport and Housing; Malbk bin Sulayman al- 
Ma’amari. 

Minister of National Heritage and Culture: Sayyid Faisal bin 
AuabBaid. 

Minister of the Interior: Au bin Hamud bin Ali al-Bubaidi. 
Minister of (Commerce and Industry? Maqbool bin Ali bin Sultan . 
Minister of Agriculture and Fidieries: Ahmad bin Khalfan bin 
Muhambiao ar-Rawahi. 

Minister of Water Resources: Hamid bin Said al-Aufi. 

Minister of Health: Dr Au bin Muhammad bin Mousaar-Raisi. 
Minister of Regional Municipalities and of the Environment: 
Dr Khamis bin hujBARAK ben Isa al-Alawi. 

Minister of the Civil Service: Sheikh Abd al-Aziz bin Matar bin 
SaumaItAzizi. 

Governor of Muscat and Minister of State: Sayyid al-Mutasoi 
bin Hamoud al-Bubaidi. 
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Governor of Dhofiar and Minister of State: Sayyid MusaUiAM 
binAual-Busaidi. 

Minister of the Diwan of the Royal Court: Sayyid Saif bin Habiad 
binSaud. 

Minister of the Palace Office and Head of the Office of the 
S upreme Commander of the Armed Forces: Msg-Gen. Au bin 
Ma^ial-Ma'amabi. 

MINISTRIES 

Diwan of the Royal Court; POB 632, Muscat 113; tel. 738711; 
fax 739427. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries: POB 467, Ruwi 113; tel. 
696300; fax 696271. 

Ministry of Awqaf (Religious Endowments) and Religions 
Affairs:TOB 364, Ruwi 111; tel. 697699. 

Ministry of the Civil Service: POB 3994, Ruwi 112; tel. 696000; 
fax 601366. 

Ministry of Commerce and Industry: POB 660, Muscat 113; 
teL 7717238; fax 7713600; e-mail inmistmiSmociomanorg; internet 
www.mocioman.oig. 

Ministry of Communications: POB 338, Ruwi 112; tel. 697870; 
fax 696817. 

Ministry of Defence: POB 113, Muscat 113; tel. 704096; fax 
618206. 

Ministry of Education: POB 3, Muscat 113; tel. 776334; fax 
704466. 

Ministry of Electriciiy and Water: POB 1491, Ruwi 112; tel. 
603906; fax 699180; internet www.mew-oman.org. 

Ministry of Finance: POB 506, Muscat 113; tel. 738201; fax 
737028. 

Ministry of Foreign Affeirs: POB 262, Muscat 113; teL 699500; 
fax 699689. 

Ministry of Health: POB 393, Muscat 113; tel. 602177; fax 601430. 
Ministry of m^er Education: POB 82, Ruwi 112; tel. 693148. 
Ministry of Infermation: POB 600, Muscat 113; tel. 603222; fax 
601638; e-mail inform(^manetoom; internet www.omanetcom. 

Ministry of the Interior: POB 127, Ruwi 112; tel. 602244; fax 
696660. 

Ministry of Justice: POB 364, Ruwi 112; teL 697699. 

Ministry of Legal Affeirs: POB 678, Ruwi 112; tel. 605802. 
Ministry of National Economy: POB 606, Muscat 113; td. 
738201; fax 738140; e-mail modev®omantd.netom; internet 
www.niodevelop.com. 

Ministry of National Heritage and Culture: POB 668, Muscat 
113; tel. 602665; fex 602736. 

Ministry of the Palace Office: POB 2227, Ruwi 112; tel. 600841. 
Ministry of Petrolenm and Gas: POB 651, Muscat 113; tel. 
603333; fax 696972. 

Ministry of Regional Municipalities and of the Environment: 
POB 323, Muscat 113; tel. 696444; fax 602320. 

Ministry of Social Affeirs, Labour and Vocational Training: 
POB 560, Muscat 113; td. 602444; fax 701616. 

Ministry of Transport and Housing: POB 173, Muscat 113; 
td. 693333. 

Ministry of Water Resources: POB 2675, Ruwi 112; teL 703562; 
fax 701353; e-mail mwrea@omantd.net.om; internet www 
jnwF-oinan.com. 

COUNCIL OF OMAN 

Majlis ash-Shoura 

(Consultative Council) 

President: Abdal-QadibbinSaijmadh-Dhahab. 

The Majlis adi-Shoura was established by royal decree in November 
1991. Initially, members of the Majlis were appointed by the Sultan 
from amons nominees sdected at national polls, but in the Sep- 
tember 2000 elections, members were directly elects. IVo represen- 
tatives are aprointed from four candidates in each wilaya fregion) 
of more than 30,000 inhabitants, and one fix)m two candidates in 
eachmiiayaof fewer than 30,000 inhabitants. Members of the Majlis 
are appomted for a sinde three-year term of ofOce. The Msglis 
dected in S^tember 20()0 comprisM 83 members. The Majlis is an 
advisory bo^, the duties of which include the review of all sodd 
and economic draft laws prior to thdr enadanent; pubUc-service 
ministries are required to submit reports and answer mxestions 
regarding thdr jperformance, plans and achievements. The Presi- 
dent of the Majlis ash-Shoura is appointed by royal decree. 


Majlfe ad-Dawlah 

(Council of State) 

Predddat: Sheikh Hamud bin Abdullah al-Habithi. 

The Mcglis ad-Dawlah was established in December 1997, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Basic Statute of the State. It is also an 
advisory body, comprising 41 members appointed by the Sultan. Its 
function is to serve as aliaison between the government and the 
people of Oman. 

Political Organizations 

There are no political organizations in Oman. 

Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN OMAN 

Algeria: POB 216, Muscat 115; tel. 601698: fEuc 694419; e-mail 
algeria(^manteLnet.om; Ambassador. Ch&RIfDerbal. 

Austria: Moosa Complex Bldg, No 477, 2nd Floor, Way No. 310^ 
POB 2070, Ruwi 112; teL 793136; fax 793669; e-znail adou!@ 
omantel.netom; Ambai^dor: Dr Clbmdbns Coreth. 

Bahrain: POB 66, Madinat Qaboos, Al-Khuwair, tel. 605912; fax 
606072; Chargd d’afraires: Ahbiad Muhammad Mahmoud. 
Bangiadeah; POB 3959, Ruwi 112; tel. 707462; fax 708495; Ambas- 
sador Amin Ahmed C!howdhury. 

Brunei: POB 91, Ruwi 112; tel. 603533; fax 693014; Ambassador: 
Pehin Date* Higi Mahdini. 

China, People’s Republic: Shati al-Qurum, Way No. 3017, House 
No. 1368, TOB 315, Muscat 112; tel. 696698; fax 602322; Ambas- 
sador WanoIQaozhuano. 

Ejmt: Diplomatic City, Al-Khuwair POB 2252, Ruwi 112; tel. 
6^411; fax 603626; Ambassador. Dr khbir bd-Din Abd el-Latif. 
France: Diplomatic City, Al-Khuwair, POB 208, Muscat 115; tel. 
681800; fax 681843; e-mail diplofrl@omantel.net.com; Ambassador: 
Michel Touraine. 

Germany: POB 128, Ruwi 112; tel. 7732482; fax 7735690; Ambas- 
sador: Dr PeterDassel. 

India: POB 1727, Ruwi 112; tel. 7714120; fax 7717503; e-mail 
indiamct@omanteLnet.om; internet indianembassyoman.net.om; 
Ambassador; Satnam Jrr Singh. 

Iran: Madinat Qaboos East, Dal, POB 3155, Ruwi 112; tel. 696944; 
fax 696888; Ambassador. Nematollah Iazdi. 

Iraq: POB 262, 115 Madinat Qaboos, Ruwi 112; tel. 604178; fax 
606112; Ambassador. Khaud Abdullah Saleh as-Samirai. 

Italy? Qurum Area, No. 6, Way No. 2411, House No. 842, POB 3727, 
Muscat 112; ted. 664832; fax 664832; e-mail ambmuso@omantel 
.netom; Ambassador Anacleto Felicani. 

Japan: Shati al-Qurum, POB 3611, Ruwi 112; tel. 601028; fax 
698720; Ambassador Zenji Kaminaga. 

Jordan: Diplomatic City, Al-Khuwair, POB 70, Al-Adhaiba 130; 
t^. 692760; tax 692762; e-mail embhlgom@omanteLnet.om; Ambas- 
sador Nabil Ali BAiero. 

Korea, Republic: POB 377, 115 Madinat Qaboos; tel. 691490; 
fax 691496; e-mail depkomct@omanteLn6t.om; Ambassador: Lee 
Yong-Hyun. 

Kuwait; Diplomatic City, Al-Khuwair, Block No. 13, POB 1798, 
Ruwi 112; tel. 699626; fax 600972; Ambassador: Abd al-Mohsin Saum 
al-Haroun. 

Malaysia: Shati al-Qurum, Villa 1611, Way 3019, POB 3939, Ruwi 
112: tel. 698329; fax 606031; e-mail wakilnct@omantd.net.om; 
Ambassador. Ismail bin Mustapha. 

Morocco: Al-Ensharah Street, Villa No. 197, POB 3126, Ruwi 112; 
tel. 696162; fax 601114; Ambassador: Alaoui M’hamdi Mustapha. 
Netherlands: Shati al-Qurum, Way 3017, Villa 1366, POB 3302, 
Ruwi 112; teL 603706; fax 603778; e-mail nethmus@omant6l.net.om; 
internet www.hollandpromo.com/oman/; Ambassador: G.J. van 
Efen. 

Pakistan: POB 1302, Ruwi 112; tel. 603090; fax 697462; Ambas- 
sador. Khaud Mahmood. 

FhiUppines: POB 420, Madinat Qaboos 116; tel. 605140; fax 
605176; Ambassador: Akmad A. Sakkam. 

Qatar: Jameat ad-Duwal al-Arabiya Street, Diplomatic City, Al- 
IQiuwair, POB 802, Muscat 113; teL 691162; Ambassador: Saad 
Nasser alHomidi. 

Rus^ Shati al-Qurum Way 3032, Suifait Compound, POB 80, 
Ruwi 112; teL 602894; fax 604189; Ambassador: Aleksandr K. 
Patsev. 
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Saudi Arabia: Diplomatic Area, 

POB 1411, Ruwi 112; tel. 601744; 

Aual-Kahtanl 

Somalia: Mumtaz Street, Villa Hassan Jumaa Baker, POB 1767. 
Ruwi 112; tel. 564412; fax 564965; Ambassador: Muhammad Suban 
Nub. 

Sri Lanka: POB 95, Madinat Qaboos 115; tel. 697841; fax 697336; 
e-mail slonian@oinaiiteLnet.om; Ambassador. Tnow Bandara 
Maduweobdera. 


Jamiat ad-Dowal al-Arabiva St, 
fax 603540; Ambassador Ahmad 


Sudan: Diplomatic City, Al-Khuwair, POB 3971, Ruwi 112; tel. 
697875; fax 699065; Ambassador: Abd al-Aziz Marhoum Ahmad. 
&ria: Madinat Qaboos, Al-Ensharah Street, Villa No. 201, POB 85. 
Muscat 115; tel. 697904; fax 603895; Chargd aaf&iies: Anwar Webbi. 
Thailand: Villa No. 33-34, Madinat Qaboos East, POB 60, Ruwi 
115; tel. 602684; fax 605714; Ambas8a£>r. PensakChabalak. 
Tunisia: Al-Ensharah Street, Way No. 1507, POB 220, Muscat 115; 
tel. 603486; fax 697778; Ambassador: Hatem EmAmi. 


Turkey: Blck. No. 3270, Street No. 3042, Shati al-Qurum, POB 47. 
Mutrah llo; tel. 697050; fax 697053; e-mail tu:reiDmus@ 
omantel.net.om; internet www.turkyiembassymuscatorg; Ambas- 
sador: N. Murat Ersavci. 


United Arab Emirates: Diplomatic City, Al-Khuwair, POB 551, 
Muscat 111; tel. 600302; fax 604182; Ambassador. Habcad Helal 
Thabital-Kuwaiti. 


United Kingdom: POB 300, Muscat 113; tel. 693077; fax 693087; 
e-mail becomu@omantel.net.om; Ambassador: Sir IvanCau^. 
USA: Diplomatic City, POB 202, Muscat 115; tel. 698989; fmc 
699771; e-mail aemc^b@V)mantd.net.om; internet usembassy 
.state.gov/muscat; Ambassador: JohnB. Craio. 

Yemen: Shati al-Qurum, Area 258, Way No. 2840, Bldg No. 2931, 
POB 105, Madinat Qaboos 115; tel. 600815; fax 605008; Ambassador 
Ahmad DAiFAU^HAii-AzKiR. 


Judicial System 


The foundation for ^e legal syst^ is Shma (Islamic law), wh 

is the basis for family law, dealing with matters such as inheritance 
and divorce. Separate courts have been established to deal with 
commercial disputes and other matters to which Shan*a does not 
apply. 

Courts of the First Instance are competent to try cases of criminal 
misdemeanour; serious crimes are tried by the Criminal Courts; the 
Court of Appeal is in Muscat. There are district courts throu^out 
the country. Special courts deal with military crimes committed by 
members of the armed and security forces. 

The Basic Statute provides for a Supreme Council to supervise 
the proper functioning of the courts. 


Religion 

ISLAM 

The nuoority of the population (estimated at 53.5% in 1994) are 
Muslims, of whom approximately three-quarters are of the Ibadi 
sect and about one-quarter are Sunni Muslims. 

HINDUISM 

According to 1994 estimates, 28.0% of the population are Hindus. 
CHmSTlANITY 

It was estimated that in 1994 14.7% of the population were Chris- 
tians. 

Protestantism 

The Protestant Church in Oman: POB 1982, Ruwi 112; tel. 
702372; fax 789943; e-mail pcomct®omantel.netom; internet 
www.pcomct.oom; joint chaplaincy of the Anglican Church and the 
Reformed Church of America^ four intei>denominational churches 
in Oman, at Ruwi and Ghala in Muscat, at Sohar and at Salalah; 
Senior Chaplain Rev. JohnAldis. 

The Roman Catholic Church 

A small number of adherents, mainly esmatriates, form part of the 
Apostolic Vicariale of Arabia. The Vicar Apostolic is resident in the 
United Arab Emirates. 


NEWSPAPERS 

Khalecti Times: POB 3305, Ruwi 112; tel. 700895; fax 706512; Reg. 
Bdan. SaneabNaratan. 

Oman Daily Newspaper: POB 3303, Ruwi 112; 701555; e- 

Tnftil editoi<&nLandmly.com; internet www.omandaily.com; daily; 
Arabic; Editor-in-Chief Habib MuhabcmadNasib; drc. 15,560. 
Ash-Shabibah: POB 3303, 112 Ruwi; tel. 795373; fax 796711; daily; 
Arabic; leisure and sports. 

Al-Watan (The Nation): POB 643, Muscat 113; tel. 591919; fax 
591280; e-mail alwatanj@omantel.netom; internet www.alwatan 
.com; f. 1971; daily, Arabii^ Editor-in-Chief Muhammad BIN Sulavman 
at-Tai; drc. 32,500. 


T .aiignuig ft 

Oman Daily Observer: POB 3303, Ruwi 112; tel. 703055; fax 
790524; internet www.omanobserv6r.com; f. 1981; daily, publ. by 
Oman Newspaper House; Editor Said bin Khalfan aitHab^hi; drc. 
22 , 000 . 

Tillies of Oman: POB 3770, Ruwi 112; tel 701953; fax 799153; f. 
1975; daily: Founder, Propr and Editor-in-Chief Muhammad az-Zed- 
JAU; Man. Dir Anis bin Essa az-Zedjali; die. 15,000. 

PERIODICALS 

Al-Adwaa’ (l^ts): POB 580, 113 Muscat; tel. 704353; fax 798187; 
weekly, Arabic; economic, political and social; Editor-in-Chief Habib 
Muhammad Nasib; drc. 15,^. 

Al-’Akidah (The Faith): POB 1001, 112 Ruwi; tel. 701000; fax 
709917; weeldy illustrated magazine; Arabic; political; Editor Said 
as-Samhanal-1ulthiri; drc. 10,000. 

The Commerciak POB 2002, Muscat; tel 704022; fax 795885; 
monthly, Arabic and English; advertising. 

Al-Ghorfa (Oman Commerce): POB 1400, Ruwi 112; tel. 707674; 
fax 708497; e-mail pubreK^manchambercom; internet www 
.omanchamber.com; f. 1973; bi-monthly, English and Arabic; busi- 
ness; pubL by Oman Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Editor 
RAE^b Ahmad as-Sawafi; drc. 10,500. 

Jnnd Oman (Soldiers of Oman): POB 113, Muscat 113; tel. 613615; 
fax 613369; montl^; illustrated magazine of the Ministry of De- 
fence; Supervisor: Chief of Staff of the Sultan’s Armed Forces. 
Al-Mwktgj (The Central): POB 1161, Ruwi 112; tel. 702222; fax 
707913; f. 1975; bi-monthly economic magazine; English and Arabic; 
publ. by Centriu Bank of Oman. 

Al-Mawared at-Tabeey’iyah (Natural Resources): POB 551, 
Muscat; publ. by Ministries of Amculture and Fisheries and of 
Petroleum and Minerals; montt)^; Enidkih and Arabic; Editor 
Khalidaz-Zubaidi. 

Al-BIazari’ (Farms): POB 467, Muscat; weekly journal of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Fisheries; Editor KHAib az-Zubaidi. 
An-Nahda (The Renaissance): POB 979, 113 Muscat^ tel. 563104; 
fax 563106; weekly illustrated magazine; Arabic; political and sodal; 
Editor Taleb Said al-Meawaly; drc. 10,000. 

Oman Today: Apex Publishing, POB 2616, Ruwi 112; tel. 799388; 
fax 793316; e-rbil apeimmiaDi®omantel.neton]^ intemet www 

S man.com; f. 1981; bi-monthly, English; leisure and sports; 
Emma Ventura. 

Al-Omanlya (Omani Woman): POB 3303, Ruwi 112; tel. 792700; 
fax 707765; monthly Arabic, drc. 10,500. 

Risalat al-Macged (The Mosqim Mess^): POB 6066, Muscat; tel. 
561178; fax 560^7; issued by Diwan of Royal Court Afairs Protocol 
Dept (Schools and Mosques Section); Editor Jouma bin Muhammad 
bin Salem al-Wahaibi. 

Ash-Shnrta (The Police): Muscat teL 569216; fax 562341; quarterly 
magazine of Royal Oman Police; Editor Director of Public Relations. 
Al-Usra (The FamiW): POB 440, Mutrah 114: tel. 794922; fax 
795348; e-mail admed^mantel.n^om; f. 1974; fortnightly Arabic; 
Bodo-economic illustrated family mafflgine; Chief Editor Sader 
Abdowani; drc. 12,680. 


NEWS AGENCY 


Oman News Agency: Ministnr of Information, POB 3659, Ruwi 
112; tel. 696970; e-mail inK)®omannewB.oom; intemet www 
,omaxmews.oom; Dir-Gen. Muhammad bin Saum al-Marhoon. 


The Press 

Artide 31 of Oman’s Basic Statute guarantees the freedom of the 
press, printing and publishing, acoorcung to the terms and conditions 
fipeemed by the law. Published matt^eading to discord, harmii^ 
the State’s security or abusing human dignity or rights’ is prohibited. 


Publishers 

Apex Pablishinm POB 2616, Ruwi 112; tel. 799388; fax 793316; 
e-mail apexoman^manteLnetom; trade directory and maps, lei- 
sure ana business magazines and guidebooks; Man. Dir Saleh 
M. Taleb. 
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Arabian Distribution and Publidiing Enterprise: Mutrah; 
teL 707079. 

Dar ai-Usra: FOB 440, Mutrah 114; teL 794922; fas 795348; e-mail 
alu8ra®oniantel.n6tom. 

Muscat Press and Publlrfiing House SAOC: FOB 3112, 112 
Ruwi; teL 795373; fax 796711. 

National Pnblifldhing and Advertising LLC: FOB 3112, Ruwi 
112; teL 793098; fax 708445; e-mail npanett^a-uel^ f. 1987; Man. 
AshokSuvarna. 

Oman Newspaper House: FOB 3002, 112 Ruwi; teL 701555; fax 
790523; Dir Abd al-Wahab bin Nasser al-Mantherl 
Oman Publishing House: FOB 580, Muscat; tel. 704353. 

Oman Establishment f6r Press, Printing and Publishing: FOB 
463, 113 Muscat; tel. 591919; fax 591280; Chair. Sultan bin Hahad 
bin Saud; Editor-in-Chief Said bin Khalfan ei^Habthy. 

Adi-Shabmi Publiidiers and Advertisers: FOB 6112, Ruwi; 
tel. 703416. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMDMICATIONS 

Oman Telecommunications Company (OMANTEL): FOB 789, 
Ruwi 112; tel. 692888; fax 696868; e-mail info^omanteLnetom; 
internet www.omant^.netom; f. 1999 as successor to the General 
Tdecommumcations Organization (GTO), to facilitate transfer to 
private ownership; Exec. Fres. An bin Ahmad al-Ansabi. 

BROADCASTING 

Radio 

Radio Sultanate of Oman: Ministry of Information, FOB 600, 
Muscat 113; teL 603222; fax 601393; internet www.oman-radio 
.gov.om; f. 1970; transmits in Arabic 20 hours daily, English on FM 
15 hours daily; Dir-Gen. An bin Abdullah al-Mujeni. 

Radio Salalah: f. 1970; transmits daily programmes in Arabic and 
the Dhofari languages; Dir Muhammad bin Ahmad ar-Rowas. 

wave relay station o^a%a&^h island. It is us^ to expand and 
immve the reception of the BBC’s Arabic, Farsi, Hindi, Fashtu and 
Urdu services. 

Television 

Oman Television: Ministry of Information, FOB 600, Muscat; tel. 
603222; fax 605032; internet www.oman-tv.gov.om. 

Finance 

(can. = capital; res = reserves; dep. = deposits; m. = million; hrs = 
branches; amounts in zials Oxnani unless otherwise stated) 

BANEING 

In 1998 there were 16 licensed banks, with a network of more than 
330 brandi ofOioes, operating throughout Oman. In 1993 the Central 
Bank of Oman issuM instructions whereby the minimum capital 
for licensed banks was increased to RO 10m., and incentives were 
offered to encourage mergers, in an effort to rationalize the domestic 
banking system. 

Central Bank 

Central Bank of Oman: FOB 1161, Ruwi 112; tel. 702222; fax 
702253; f. 1974; cap. 200.0m., res 273.3m., dep. 128.3m. (Dec. 1997); 
100% state-owned; Exec. Fres. HamoudSangoura^Zadjau; 2 brs. 

Commercial “RattigA 

BankDhofaral-Oniaiiial-Fransi SAOC: FOB 1507, Ruwi 112; teL 
790466; fax 797246; e-mail info@bankdhofar.oom; internet 
www.bankdhofar.oom; f. 1990; cap. 32.0m., res 1.8m., dep. 198.2m. 
(Dec. 1998); Gen. Man. Ahmad Ale ash-Shanfabi; 21 brs. 
BankMascatSAOG:POB 134, Ruwi 112; tel. 703044; fax 707806; e- 
mail info(§baDkmuscat.com; internet www.bankmuscat.com; f. 1993 
by merw as Bank Muscat Al-Ahli Al-Omani; re-named Bank 
Muscat International in 1998, and as above in 1999; to merge with 
Commercial Bank of Oman in late 2000; 89.6% owned by Omani 
shareholders; cap. 30.0m., res 23.3m., dep. 558.8m. (Dec. 1998); 
Chair. Salem bin Nasser al-Ismaily; CEO Abd ab-Razak Au Issa; 
46 brs. 

Commercial Bank of Oman Ltd SAOG: FOB 1696, Ruwi 112; tel. 
793226; fax 703283; reorg. 1993 (when it absorbed Oman Banbdng 
Coron); absorbed Oman Savings and Finance Bank 1997; merged 
with Bank of Oman, Bahrain and Kuwait June 1998; to mem 
with BankMuscat in late 20^ cap. 56.4m. (June 1998); Chair. Dr 
Muhammad Musa al-Yousuf; CEO (vacant); 66 brs. 


Directory 

Mbjan International Bank: FOB 2717, Ruwi 112; tel. 780388; fax 
780643; f. 1998-incorporated three branches of Habib Bank AG 
Zurich; Chair. AuRedhaDarwish; Gen. Man. and CEO Ghanshyam 
Bass; 3 brs. 

National Rank of Oman SAOG (NBO): FOB 751, Ruwi 112; tel. 
708894; fax 707781; e-mail info@abo.co.om; internet 
www.nbo.co.om; f.l973; 100% Omani-owned; cap. 43.6m., res 
66.4m., dep. 652.2m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. Khalfan bin Nasser al- 
Wohaibi; Gen. Man. AubynR. Hill; 51 brs. 

Oman Arab Bank SAC: FOB 5010, Ruwi 112; tel. 700161; fax 
797736; e-mail arabbank^mantel.net.om; internet www.ommxab 
.com; f. 1984; purchased Omani European Bank SAOG in 1994; 51% 
Omani-owne^ 49% by Arab Bank Ltd (Jordan); cap. 20.0m., res 
9.6m., dep. 220.6m., (Dec. 1998); Chair. Jumabin Au alJum^ (Sen. 
Man. Abd al-Qader Askalan; 14 brs. 

Oman Ttitomatiftiml Rank SAOGf: FOB 1727, Muscat 111; tel. 
682500; fax 682800; e-mail baneijee@oiboman.com; internet 
www.oiboman.com; f. 1984; 100% Omani-owned; cap. 62.9m., res 
20.6m., dep. 459.2nL (Mar^ 1999); Chair. Noor bin Muhammad bin 
Abdar-Rahman; Gen. Man. AmitabhaBanerjeb (acting); 81 brs. 

Foreign Banks 

Bank of Baroda (India): FOB 231, Mutrah 114; tel. 714549; fax 
714560; f. 1976; Man. N. Ramani; 3 brs. 

Bank MeUi Iran: FOB 2643, Ruwi 112; tel. 701579; fax 793017; f. 
1974; Gen. Man. Au JaffariLafti. 

Bank Saderat Iran: FOB 1269, Ruwi 112; tel. 793923; fax 796478; 
Temp. Man. MehdiNalaei. 

Banque Banorabe (France): FOB 1608, Ruwi 112; tel. 704274; fax 
707782; f. 1981; j5nrly Banque de I’Orient Arabe et d’Outre Mer, 
Man. (Oman) Feter S. Carvalho. 

Citibank NA (USA): FOB 8994, Mutrah; tel. 795706; fax 795724; 
f. 1975; \^ce-Fres. Muhammad Zahran. 

Habib Bank Ltd (incorporated in Fakistan): FOB 3538, Ruwi 112; 
tel. 705272; fax 795283; f. 1972; Sr ^Tice-Pres. and Gen. Man. S. 
FazalMabood; 13 brs. 

HSBC Bank Middle East (United Kingdom): FOB 240, Ruwi 112; 
tel. 799920; fax 704241; f. 1948; CEO Ian W. Gill; 4 brs. 

National Bank of Abu Dhabi (UAE): FOB 2293, Ruwi 112; tel. 
798842; fax 794386; f. 1976; Man. David J. Rundle. 

Standard Chartwed Ba^ (UK): FOB 2353, Ruwi 112; teL 
703999; fax 796864; f. 1968; Man. Mubtadha Muhammad AuKukoor; 
4 brs. 

Development Banks 

Alliance Housing Bank: FOB 545, Mina al-Fahal 1 16; tel. 568568; 
fax 568001; e-xnail info@alliance-housing.oom; internet www 
.alliance-housing.com; f. 1997; pnvatelv-owned; cap. 21.0m., res 
2.8m., dep. 2.3m. (June 2000); Chair. Ahmad Suwaidan al-Balushi; 
Gen. Man. Laurie Cowell 4 brs. 

Industrial Bank of Oman: FOB 2613, Ruwi 112; tel. 706786; fax 
706986; f. 1997; cap. 10m.; commenced operations in early 1998; 
cap. 25m.; CEO AlaoaRaja 

Oman Development Bank SAOG: FOB 309, Muscat 113; tel. 
738021; fax 738026; e-mail odebe@omanteLnet.om; f. 1977; absorbed 
Oman Bank for Agriculture and Fisheries in 1997; short-, medium- 
and bng-term finance for development projects in industry, agricul- 
ture and fishing; state-owned; cap. 20m., res 0.3m., d^. 96.5m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair. Sheikh Yacoub bin Hamad al-Harthy; (Sen. Man. 
Murtadha bin Mubambiad Fadhil; 9 brs. 

Oman Housing Bank SAOC: FOB 2555, Ruwi 112; tel. 704444; 
fax 704071; f. 1977; bng-term finance for housing development; 
100% state-owned; cao, 30m., res 24m., dep. 31m. (1999); Chair. 
Darwish Ismail Au al-Bulushi; Gen. Man. Adnan Haidar Darwish az- 
Zaabi; 9 brs. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Muscat Securiti^ Market: FOB 3265, Muscat 112; tel. 7712607; 
fu 7716353; e-mail iDfo@msm.gov.om; internet www.m8m.gov.oin; 
f. 1989; DirGen. (acting) Sulayman bin Muhabcmad ar-Rashidy. 

Supervisory Body 

Capital Market Authority (CMA): Muscat; f. 2000; to regubte 
stock exchange; Exec. Fres. Yahyaal-Jabri. 

INSURANCE 

Al-Ahlia Insurance Co SAO: FOB 1463, 112 Ruwi; tel. 709331; 
fax 797151; e-mail aicinsur@omantel.n6t.om; f. 1985; cap. 2.5m.; 
Chair. Mohsin Haider Darwish; Gen. Man. G. V. Rao. 

Dhofar Insurance Co SAOG: FOB 1002, 112 Ruwi; tel. 706306; 
fax 793641; Gen. Man. Tahsral-Herakl 
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Al-Ittihad al-Wat^ POB 2279, 112 Buwi; td. 700716; tax 
706596; Area Man. George A. Chtoiac. 

Muscat Insurance Co SAOG: POB 72, 112 Buwi; tel. 696897; tax 
696847; e-mau mic@omzest.com; Gen. Man. Malcolm A. Jack. 
National Life Insurance Co SAOC: POB 798, 117 Wadi Kabir, 
tel. 667126; 567124; e-mail natlife®omantelneiom; internet 

www.nlicgulf.oom; Gen. Man. Andrew Benson. 

Oman National Insurance Co SAOG (ONIC): POB 2254, Ruwi; 
tel. 796020; fax 702569; f. 1978; cap. 2m.; Chair. Salim bin hamam 
Macki; Gen. Man. Michabl J. Adams. 


Oman United Insurance Co SAOG: POB 1522, Ruwi 112; tel. 
703990; fax 796327; e-mail ouin80o@omantel.n6t.om; internet 
www.ouholding.com; f. 1985; cm. 2m.; Chair. Said Saum bin Nassir 
al-Busaidi; Gen. Man. KiiAUDMi^souRHAMED. 


Trade and Industry 

GOVERNMENT AGENCY 

Omani Centre f6r Investment Promotion and Export Devel- 
opment (OCIPED): POB 25, Al-Wadi Kabir 117, Muscat; tel. 
7712344; fax 7710890; e-mail info@ociped.com; internet www 
.ociped.oom; f. 1996; promotes private-sector investment; Dir-Gen. 
Hunaina Sultan al-Muuhairy. 

Public Authority for Marketing Produce: POB 3510, Ruwi 112; 
tel. 591540; fax 591551; promotes domestic consumption of local 
agricultural produce. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Oman Chamber of Commerce and Industry: POB 1400, Ruwi 
112; tel. 707684; fax 708497; f. 1973; Pres. Sheikh Salim al-Khalili; 

77.000 mems (1996). 

STATE HYDROCARBONS COMPANIES 

National Gas Co SAOG: POB 95, CPO Seeb Airport; tel. 626073; 
fax 626307; f. 1979; bottling of liquefied petroleum gas; Gen. Man. 
P. K. Bagchi; 83 employees. 

Oman Gas Co (OGC): Muscat; f. 1999; 80% government-owned, 
20% Oman Oil Co; to operate gas network and build pipelines to 
supply power plants in Salalah and Sohar; Head Sarhan Sarhani. 
Oman LNG LLC: POB 560, 116 Mina al-Fahal; tel. 707807; fax 
707656; f. 1992; 51% state-owned; construction and management of 

5.000 tons-per-yoar Imefied natural gas plant at Bimma, shipping 
and marketing; Man. Dir Graham Srarle. 

Oman Oil Co (OOC): POB 261, 118 al-Harthy Comply tel. 567392; 
fax 567386; f. late 1980s; to invest in foreign commercial enterprises 
and oil trading operations; 100% state-owned; Chair. Maobool bin 
Alibin SuiiTAN. 

Oman Refinery Co LLC: POB 3568, Ruwi 112; tel. 561200; fax 
561384; e-mail orc.omanl@omantel.netom; production of light 
petroleum products; Gen. Man. Jay Rodney McIntire; 298 employees. 
Petroleum Development Oman LLC (PDO): TOB 81, Muscat 
113; tel. 678111; fax 677106; internet www.pdo.co.om; incoroorated 
in Sultanate of Oman since 1980 by royal decree as limited liability 
co; 60% owned by Oman Govt, 34% by Shell, 4% by Total-CFP and 
2% by Partex; production (1998) avera^ 835,500 b/d from 89 fields, 
linked by a p^line system to terminal at Mina al-Fahal, near 
Muscat; Man. Dir Steve Ollbrearnshaw. 

UTHJTIES 

As part of its privatization programme, the Omani government is 
divesting the utilities on a projedrby-project basis. Private investors 
have already been found for several municipal waste water prmects, 
desalination plants and regional electricity providers. Listed below 
are the state agencies currently responsible for each Utility- 
Ministry of Electricity and Waten (see The Government); plans 
and supervises the devmopment of the utilities in Oman. 

Electricity 

Oman National Electric Co SAO: POB 1393, 112 Ruwi; tel. 
796363; fax 704420; f. 1978; Chair. Hamoud bin Songor bin Hashim; 
Gen. Man. M. Osman Baig. 


Water 

Ministry of Water Resources: (see The Government); to assess, 
manage, develop and conserve water resources. 

MAJOR COMPANIES 

Al-Felafi Trading and Contracting: POB 2266, Ruwi; tel. 
7714481; fax 7711352; f. 1978; sales RO 6.5m. (1991); cap. and res 
RO 8m.; manufacture of housdiold and industrial plastic products; 
Gen. Man. Shahid Bashir; 130 empbyees. 


Construction Materials Industries SAOG: POB 1791, Ruwi 112; 
teL 704603; fSax 799203; e-mail cmioman(iomantel.net.om; f. 1977; 
sales RO 1.2m. (1998); cap. and res RO 3m.; manufacture and supply 
of gilipft tA bricks, paving and hydrated lime and limestone 

products; Gen. Man. ADiLMANaouRAirJuMA; 120 employees. 
National Detergent Co SAOG: POB 3104, Ruwi; tel. 603824; fax 
602145; e-mail ndcoman@omantel.net.om; f. 1980; cap. and res 
RO 2.6m., sales RO 9.2m. (1998); manufiactuze and marketing of 
deteogents; Chair. Abd al-Hussain Bhacker; Cbn. Man. V. Sitnda- 
resan; 210 employees. 

Oman Cement Co SAOG: POB 560, 112 Ruwi; tel. 626626; fax 
626414; e-mail omancmnt@omantel.net.om; internet www 
.omancementcom; f. 1977; cap. and res RO 67.6m., sales RO 23.9m. 
(1997); development and production of cement; partial privatization 
commenced in mid- 1994; Chair. Sayyed Qahtan Yarub ai^Busaidi; 
342 employees. 

Oman Chromite Co SAOG: POB 346, 321 Tareef Sohar; tel 
845115; fax 845155; e-mail omdiromo@omantel.netom; f. 1991; cap. 
and res RO 1.5m., sales RO 0.2m. (1998); production of chromite; 
Chair. MuHAMiiAD Hussain Kassim; Gen. Man. Humaid al-Muslmani. 
Oman Fisheries Co SAOG: POB 2900, Ruwi 112; tel. 693032; fax 
697304; e-mail samak@omantel.netom; f. 1980 as Oman National 
Fisheries Co; cap. and res RO 15.6m., sales RO 5.6m. (1998); respon- 
sible for commercial devebpment of fishing, processing and mar- 
keting of marine products; operates 9 de^-sea trawlers, a processing 
and nreezing plant and an onboard fishmeal plant; (Sen. Man. 
Muhammad ^wi; 150 employees. 

Oman Flour Mills Co SOAG: POB 566, Ruwi 112; tel. 711155; 
fax 714711; e-mail flour@omantel.net.om; f. 1976; cap. and res 
RO 36.6m., sales RO 39.3m. (1997/98); 60% state-owned; produces 
800 tons per day (t/d) of various fiours and 600 t/d of animal 
feedstufis; Chair. Rashid bin Salim al-Masroory; 181 employees. 
Oman Mining Co LLC: POB 758, 113 Muscat; tel. 850777; fax 
850865; f. 1978; cap. RO 25m.: state-owned; development of copper, 
gold and chromite mines; Chair. Mohsin HAmBR Darwish; Gen. Man. 
M. Sexton; 860 employees. 

Oman Refireshment Co Ltd SAOG: POB 30, Muscat 113; tel. 
591455; fax 591389; f. 1974; cap. and res RO 4.3m., sales RO 17.5m. 
(1997); bottling and distribution of soft drinks; Chair. Anwar Au 
Sultan; Gen. Man. SamiEuasKhashram; 390 empbyees. 

Poly Products LLC: POB 2561, Ruwi 112; tel. 626044; fax 626046; 
e-mail TOlyprod@omantel.net.om; f. 1979; sales US $20m. (1996); 
cap. and res $8m.; manufacture of flexible and rigid polyurethane 
foam and SDiins mattresses, divan and unhobtered beds: Man. Dir 
Saidai^Hinai; Man. Sayed Anwar Ahban; 350-400 employees. 
Raysut Cement Co SAOG: POB 1522, Ruwi; tel. 219122; fax 
219291; e-mail raycemco@oinantel.net.om; f. 1982; cap. and res 
RO 24.7m., sales RO 8.6m. (1997); production of cement; Chair. 
Muhammad bin Alawi Ad Muqaibel; Man. Dir Saeed Ahmad ar-Rawas; 
242 employees. 

Shell Omm Marketing Co SAOG: POB 38, Mina al-Fahal 116; 
tel 570100; fax 570121; f. 1997 hy merger of Shell Marketing (Oman) 
Ltd and Oman Lubricants Co LLC; cap. and res RO 16.9m., ssdes 
RO 142.6m. (1998); supply and marketing of petroleum products; 
Chair, and Man. Dir Nicholas Pattison; 242 empbyees. 

Yahya Costain LLC: POB 2282, 112 Ruwi; tel. 591366: fax 591981; 
e-mw yhyacost@omantel.net.om; f. 1977* mechanical, electrical, 
dvil and process engineering, building and geotechnical investiga- 
tion, furmture manu&cture and joinery; Chair. Yahya Muhammad 
Nasib; Gen. Man. T. J. Hollomon; 700 employees. 

Transport 

ROADS 

A network of adeauate graded roads links all the main centres of 
population and oniy a few mountain villages are not accessible by 
Land Rover. In 1995 there were an estimated 6,020 km of asphalt 
road and 24,300 km of graded roads. 

Directorate-General of Roads: POB 7027, Mutrah; tel. 701577; 
Dir-Gbn. of Roads Sheikh Muhammad bin Hilal al-Khauu. 

Oman National Transport Co SAOG: POB 620, Muscat; tel. 
590046; fSax 590152; operates local, regbnal and long-distance bus 
services from Muscat; Chair. Tariqbin Muhammad Amin AL-MANnffiRi; 
Man. Dir Sulaybuan bin Muhana al-Adawi. 

SHIPPING 

Port Sultan Qaboos, at the entrance to the Persian (Arabian) Gulf, 
was built in 1974 to provide nine deep-water berths varying in 
length from 250 ft to 750 ft (76 m to 228 m), with draughts of up to 
43 ft (13 m), and three berths for Bha]low-dxai:^t vesseb drawing 
12 ft to 16 ft (3.7 m to 4.9 m) of water. A total of 12 new berths have 
been opened and two of the existing berths have been upgraded to 
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a container terminal ccmable of hanHIiTig 60 containers per hour. 
The port also has a 3,0()0-ton-capacity cold store which belongs to 
the Oman Fisheries Co. In 1992 work commenced on the upgrading 
and expansion of Port Sultan Qaboos. In 1998 1,366 ships visited 
Port Sultan Qaboos, and in 1994 2.8m. tons of cargo were handled. 

The oil tenninal at Mina al-Fahal can also accommodate the 
largest super-tankers on ofishore loading buo^. Similar facilities 
for the import of refined petroleum products esbt at Mina al-Fahal. 
Mina Raysut, near Salalah (now known as Salalah port), has been 
developed into an all-weather port, and, in addition to container 
facilities, has four deep-water Derths and two shallow berths. In 
Novemb^ 1998 the first phase of the Salalah port container terminal 
opened; phase two was completed in 1999. During 1994 203 ships 
called at the port. In 1999 the port handled 660,000 20-ft equivalent 
units (TEU). Loading facilities for smaller craft exist at Sohar, 
Khaboura, Sur, Marbet, Ras al-Had, Kasab, Al-Biaa, Masirah and 
Salalah. 

Directorate General of Ports and Maritime AflEairs: POB 684, 
113 Ruwi; tel. 700986; fax 702044; e-mail dgpmaj®omantel.netonL; 
Dir-Gen. Eng. Jamal T. Am. 

Port Services Corporation SAOG: POB 133, Muscat 113; tel. 
714001; fax 714007; e-mail pscco®omantel.netcom; f. 1976; cap. 
RO 4.8nL; jointly owned by the Govt of Oman and private sharehol- 
ders; Chair, (acting) Eng. Majid bin Said abRawahi; Abdullah al- 
Ghazau; Pres. Saud Ahmad an-Nahari. 

Salalah Port Services Co (SPS): Salalah; e-mail mkt^ 
salalahportcom; internet www.saIalahportcom; port authority for 
Salalah port; CEO and Gen. Man. Jack Helton. 

CIVIL AVUTION 

Domestic and international flights operate from Seeb International 
Airport. Oman’s second international airport, at Salalah, was com- 

E leted in 1978. In 1997 some 2.4m. passengers passed throu^ Seeb 
otemational Airport. In 1999 pl^ to increase capacity at the 
aizirart, to 6m. passei^ers per year, were announced, as were i)lans 
for its privatization. There are airports at Salalah, Sur, Masirah, 
Khasab and Diba; most other sizeable towns have airstrips. 
Directorate-General of Civil Aviation: POB 1, CPO Seeb Air- 
port, 111 Muscat; tel. 519210; fax 510122; e-mail d^®dgcam.com; 
internet www.dgcam.oom; Dir-Gen. Eng. Ahmad bin Said bin Salim 
ar-Rawahy. 

Gulf Aviation Ltd (Gulf Air): POB 138, Bahrain; tel. 531166; fax 
530385; internet www.gulfair.com; f. 1960; jointly owned hy the 
Govts of Bahrain Oman, Qatar and Abu Dhabi (UAE); international 
services to destinations in Europe, the USA, Africa, the Middle East 
and the Far East; Chair. Yousuf Ahmad ash-Shirawi; Pres, and Chief 
Exec. Ali Ibrahim al-Malki. 

Oman Aviation Services Co SAOG: POB 1068, Seeb Interna- 
tional Airport; tel. 519223; fSax 510805; f. 1981; cap. RO 11m.; 35% 
of shares owned by Govt, 65% by Omani nationals; air-chiurter, 
maintenance, handling and catering; operators of Omw’s domestic 
airline; international services to Bangladesh, India, Kuwait, Paki- 
stan, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Sri Lanka and the UAE; Chair. Adel bin 
Abdullah ar-Raimi. 
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Tourism 

Tourism, introduced in 1985, is strictly controlled. Attractions, apart 
from the capital itself, include Nizwa, ancient capital of the interior, 
Dhofar andthe forts of Nakhl, Rustaq, and Al-Hazm. In 1997 there 
were 375.000 visitor arrivals in Oman, and tourist receipts for that 
year totalled US $108m. 

Directorate-General of Tourism: POB 550, Muscat 113; tel. 
796730: fax 794213; internet www.tourismoman.com; DiMSen. J. H. 
SayyidFatik. 

Defence 

Chief of Staff of the Sultan’s Armed Forces: Lt-Gen. Khamisbin 
Saumal-Eabanl 

Defmce Espenditure (1999 budget): 613m. Omani rials. 
Military service: voluntary. 

Total armed fbrces (August 1999): 43,500: army 25,000; navy 
4,200; air force 4,100. There is a 6,500-strong Royal Guard. 
Paramilitary forces: 4,400: tribal Home Guard {Firqat) 4,000; 
police coastguard 400. 

Education 

Great advances have been made in education since 1970, when 
Sultsm Qaboos came to power. Although education is still not compul- 
sory, it is provided free to Omani dtizens from primary to terti^ 
level, and attendance has greatly increased. Primaxy education 
begins at six years of age and lasts for six years. The next level of 
education, divided into two equal stages (preparatory and secon- 
dary), lasts for a further six years. As a proportion of the school- 
age population, the total enrolment at primary, preparatory and 
second^ schools increased from 25% (boys 36%; girls 14%) in 1975 
to 73% (bc^ 74%; ^Is 71%) in 1996/97. Primary enrolment in 
1996/97 induded ^% of children in the relevant age-group (boys 
69%; girls 67%). while preparatory and secondary enrolment 
indudSl 56% of children in the relevant age-group (boys 57%; girls 
55%). In 1994/95 there were eight teadier-training colleges and 9 
vocational institutes, together with institutes of hemth sciences and 
banking and five technical institutes. There were also eight Islamic 
colleges. Oman’s first national university, named afer Sultan 
Qab^, was opened in late 1986, and had 6,605 students (males 
3,228; females 3,377) in 1998/99. In 1970 an estimated 80% of 
Oman’s adult population were illiterate; however, government lit- 
er^ centres for adults (first opened in 1973) have largely redressed 
this problem and in 1995, according to UNESCO estimates, the rate 
of adult illiteracy was 36.0% (males 25.4%; females 49.3%). In 1994/ 
96 such centres were attended by 6,654 students (635 males; 6,019 
females); some 192 adult education centres were attended by 18,179 
students (8,493 males; 9,686 females). Of total expenditure by the 
central Government in 1998, RO 283.5m. (15.6%) was allocate to 
education. 
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Geography 


The State of Qatar occupies a peninsula (rougb^ 160 km long, 
and between 55 km and 90 km wide), projecti^ northwa^ 
&om the Arabian mainland, on the west coast of the Persian 
(Arabian) Gulf. Its western coastline joins onto the shores of 
Saudi Arabia, and to the east lie the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE) and Oman. The total area is 11,437 sqkm (4,416 sq 
miles), and at the census of 16 Mardi 19^ the ^pulation was 
369,079, of whom fewer than one-third were native Qataris. At 
mid-1995, according to ofddal estimates, the population was 
640,846, but a census in 1997 enumerated a total of only 522,023. 
About 60% of the total were concentrated in the town of Doha, 
on the east coast. Two other ports, Zakrit on the west coast and 


Umm Said on the east, were developed after the ^scovery of 
petroleum. Zakrit is a convenient, if shallow, harbour for the 
import of goods from Bahrain, while Umm Said affords 
anchorage to deep-sea tankers and freighters. 

The ftlimftte of Qatar is hot and humid in summer, with 
temperatures readbing 44°C between July and September, and 
humidity exceeding 85%. There is some rain in winter, when 
temperatures range between 10^0 and 20°C. Qatar is stony, 
sandy and barren; limited supplies of underground water are 
unsuitable for difrJdng or agriculture because of hi^ mineral 
content. More than one-half of the water supply is now provided 
hy sea-water d^tillation processes. 


History 

Revised for this edition by Kamil Mahdi 


Qatar was formerly dominated by the Khalifa family of nearby 
Bahrain. The peninsula became part of the Ottoman Empire in 
1872, but Turkish forces evacuated Qatar on the eve of the First 
World War (1914-18). The United Kingdom recognized Sheikh 
Abdullah ath-Thani as Ruler of Qatar, and in 1916 made a 
treaty with him, in accordance wil^ its poli<y in Bahrain, the 
Trudal States (now the United Arab Emirates) and Kuwait 
The Ruler of Qatar undertook not to cede, mortgage or otherwise 
dispose of parts of his territories to anyone except the British 
Government, nor to enter into any relationship with a foreign 
government without British consent. In return, the Unit^ 
Kngdom undertook to protect Qatar from all aggression by sea, 
and to provide support in case of an overland attack A fturther 
treaty, concluded in 1934, extended fuller British protection 
to Qatar. 

The discovery of petroleum in 1939 promised greater pros- 
perity for Qatar, but further development was delayed by the 
onset of the Second World War, and production did not begin 
on a commercial scale until 1949. The country used some of ^e 
revenues from the export of petroleum to finsmce a substantial 
development programme. In January 1961 Qatar joined the 
Organization of the Petroleum E3q>orting Countries (OPEC), 
and in May 1970 it also became a member of the Organization 
of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC). Qatar is a 
relatively minor oil-exporting country, but its development 
needs and its standard of living are hi^y dependent upon its 
small oil (and, more recently, gas) reserves. 

In October 1960 Sheikh Ali ath-Thani, who had been Ruler 
of Qatar since 1949, abdicated in favour of his son. Sheikh 
Ahmad ath-Thani. In 1968 it was announced that British forces 
were to be withdrawn from the Persian (Arabian) Gulf area by 
1971. As a result, Qatar attempted to associate itself with 
Bahrain and the Trudal States in a proposed federation. In 
April 1970 Sheikh Ahmad announced a provisional Constitution 
for Qatar, providing for a partially elected consultative 
assembly. Effective power remained, however, in the Ruler’s 
hands. In May 1970 the Deputy Ruler, SheM Khalifa ath- 
Thani (a cousin of Sheikh Ahmad), was appointed Prime Min- 
ister. After the frdlure of negotiations for union with nei^- 
bouring Gulf countries, Qatar became fully independent on 1 
Septeir^ 1971, when the Ruler took the title of Amir. The 
1916 treaty was replaced by a new treaty of frienddiip with the 
United Kbgdom. In February 1972 a bloodless coup, led by 
Sheikh KhsJifa, the Crown Prince and Prime Minister, deposed 
the Amir during his absence abroad. Claiming support from the 


royal family and the armed forces. Sheikh Khalifa proclaimed 
himsdf Amir and retained the premiership. 

Qatar has generally maintained close linlb with Saudi Arabia, 
wi^ whidb it signed a bilateral defence agreement in 1982, 
althou^ ffiere have been periods of tension between the two 
countries. In early 1981 Qatar joined the newly-established Co- 
operation Council for the Arab States of the Gulf (Gulf Co- 
operation Council— (SCO. Co-operation on defence was a 
priority, as was underlined by the threat to the security of GCC 
states posed by an escalation of the war between Iran and Iraq, 
which had b^^ in 1980. 

After his accession in 1972, and in accordance with the 1970 
Constitution, Sheikh Khalifa decreed the first Advisory Council, 
to complement the Government. Its 20 members, selected by 
the Amfr, from representatives elected by limited suffrage, were 
increased to 30 in 1975 and to 35 in 1988. The Advisory Council’s 
term of office was extended by four years in 1978 and by further 
terms of four years in 1982, 1986, 1990, 1994 and 1998. The 
Advisory Council’s constitutional entitlements include power to 
debate legislation drafted by the Council of Ministers before 
ratification and promulgation. It also has power to request 
ministerial statements on matters of general and specific policy, 
including the draft budget. However, the Council has no law- 
making powers or effective authority to investigate or challenge 
government decisions. 

Using the wealth that it acquired throu|^ petroleum sales, 
the Crovemment made significant social and infrastructural 
improvements. Under Sheikh Khalifa reforms were instituted 
increasing expenditure on a range of public services, housing, 
health, wel&ie and non-contributoiy pensions. By the early 
1980s a programme of infrastructure construction was almost 
complete and the provision of education, health services and 
public utilities to Qatar’s citizens was and generous. The 
rapid development required a high dependence upon expatriate 
labour whose numbers came to exceed those of the local popula- 
tion, but who lacked the ri^ts and privileges of the latter. In 
May 1989 the Supreme Council for Planning (SCP) was formed 
to co-ordinate pUms for Qatar’s social and economic develop- 
ment Under the direction of the heir apparent (Sheikh Hamad 
bin Kh al if a ath-Thani), the SCP promoted industrial diversific- 
ation and agricultural development in order to reduce depend- 
ence on Ihe petroleum sector, although Qatar remains 
dependent on revenue from oil and, more recen%, gas. 

In July 1989, in the first government reshuffie since 1978, 
seven ministers were replac^ and 11 new members were ap- 
pointed to a new Council of Ministers, in whidi five new port- 
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folios had been ^ated. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Abdullah bin Khalifo al-Attiyah, resigned in May 1990 and was 
replac^ by Mubarak Ali d-Khatir, the former of 

Electricily Md Water. Effective power continued to be exercised 
by the Amir and members of his femily. Another extensive 
reorganization of the (Council of Ministers in September 1992 
expanded its membership from 14 to 17. 

COUP D’l&TAT-SHEIKH HAMAD ASSUMES POWER 

On 27 June 1995 the Deputy Amir, Heir Apparent, Minister of 
Defence and Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, Msg.- 
Gen. Sheikh Hamad bin Khalifa ath-Thani, deposed the Amir 
in a bloodless coup. Sheikh Hamad proclaimed himself Amir, 
claiming the support of the royal famOy and the Qatari people. 
Sheikh Khalifa, who was in Switzerland at the time of tlie coup, 
immediately denounced his son’s actions, and vowed to return to 
Qatar. Although Sheikh Khalifa had effectively granted Shaikh 
Hamad control of the emirate’s stairs (with the exception of 
the treasury) in 1992, a power struggle was reported to have 
emerged between the two in the months preceding the coup. 
Sheil^ Khalifa was particularly opposed to his son’s indepen- 
dent foreign policy (which had led to the strengthening of 
relations with both Iran and Iraq, and with Israel, thereby 
jeopardizing relations with Saudi Arabia and the other Gulf 
states), and had attempted to regain influence in pohpy deci- 
sions. The United Kingdom and the USA quickly recognized the 
new Amir; Saudi Arabia endorsed the regime shortly afterwards. 
In mid-July Sheikh Hamad reorganized the Council of Ministers 
and appointed himself Prime Minister, while retaining the posts 
of Minister of Defence and Commander-in-Ghief of the Ai^d 
Forces. Sheikh Abdullah, Sheikh Hamad’s brother, was ap- 
pointed Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior. 
The new Amir instituted a number of reforms, including the 
relaxation of press censorship and greater transparency of gov- 
ernment procedures. There was also discussion of the separation 
of the financial affairs of the state ftom those of the ruling 
family, and in August 1997 the Amir announced that a draft 
law was being prepared to ensure this separation. Women’s 
issues also assumed greater prominence; in May 1998 the Amir’s 
wife ^ve a newspaper interview in whi^ she advocated reform 
to fa^itate the participation of women in political life. 

In November 1995 Sheikh Hamad announced his intention 
to establish an elected municipal council, althou^ elections for 
this were not held until March 1999 (see below). In early June 
1997, the Minister of Justice resided, reportedly owing to 
conflict within the Council of Ministers over the municipal 
elections. Meanwhile, the deposed Amir took residence in &e 
United Arab Emirates (UAE), and visited Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Syria in an apparent attempt to assert 
his le^timacy as ruler of Qatar. In Januaiy 1996, moreover, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs confirmed that Sheikh Khalifa 
had gained control of a substantial part of Qatar’s financial 
reserves. In the following month security forces in Qatar were 
reported to have foiled an attempted coup. As many as 100 
people were arrested, and a warrant was issued for the arrest 
of Sheikh Hamad bin Jasim bin Hamad ath-Thani, a former 
Minister of Economy and Trade. There were conflicting reports 
as to the origin of the coup plot; Sheikh Khalifa denied any 
involvement, although he was quick to imply that the alleged 
plot indicated popular support for his return. In November 1997 
the trial began of 110 people (40 of whom were charged in 
absentia), accused of involvement in the attempted coup of 
February 1996. Hearings were immediately adjourned. In Feb- 
ruary 1998 another seven individuals, including Sheikh Hamad 
bin J asim bin Hamad ath-Thani, were charged with involvement 
in the attempted coup. A number of those being tried in absentia 
were apprehended during 1998, among them the former deputy 
chief of intelligence, Abdullah Jasim al-Maliki, who was extrad- 
ited from Yemen in September. In Novemto a number of 
sentences were announced with five of the accused receiving 10- 
year prison terms. In February 2000 Sheikh Hamad bin Jasim 
bin Hamad ath-Thani, who had been arrested at Beirut airj^rt, 
Lebanon, in July 1999, and 32 others (nine of whom remained 
outside the country) received life sentences for their role in the 
attempted coup; aU appealed against the verdict. A further 85 
defendants were acquitted. 


History 

Meanwhile, the Government had requested the suspension of 
several KaTik accounts held in the names of Sheikh Khalifa and 
a former office director, Isa al-Kawari, in five countries, pending 
the outcome of legal proceedings, initiated in Qatar and abroad 
in late July 1996, to detemine the ownership of some 
$3,0(K)m.-$8,000m. in overseas assets, that were asserted by 
the new Amir to have been amassed by his father from state oil 
and investment revenues. By mid-October, however, it was 
reported that Sheikh Hamad and Sheikh Khalifa had been 
reconciled, and in February 1997 all legal proceedings were 
formally witiidrawn. On 22 October 1996 Sheikh Hamad named 
the thM eldest of his four sons, Sheikh Jasim bin Hamad bin 
Khalifa ath-Thani, as heir apparent. (The rules of succession 
had earlier been amended, to spedfy that thenceforth the heredi- 
tary line would pass throuf^ the sons of the Amir.) Shortly 
afterwards Sheil^ Hamad appointed his younger brother, 
Sheikh Abdullah bin Khalifa ath-Thani (the Minister of the 
Interior), as Prime Minister. On 30 October a new Government, 
which included five newly-appointed ministers, was formed. A 
Minisi^ of Housing and the Civil Service was established, while 
the Ministry of Information and Culture was abolished. The 
Council of Ministers was reorganized in Januazy 1998. Notable 
chants included the appointment of Sheikh Muhammad bin 
Khalifa ath-Thani as Deputy Prime Minister; he was succeeded 
as Minister of Finance, Economy and Trade by Yousuf Hussein 
Kamal (previously an under-secretary at the finance ministry). 
In March it was reported that the Ministry of Information had 
been reinstated, and that a National Council for Culture, Arts 
and Heritage had been create. 

A notable development under Sheikh Hamad has been the 
establishment, in 1996, of a semi-independent satellite televi- 
sion channel, Al-Jazeera, whidx has promoted a Idnd of adversa- 
rial debate and freedom of expression that is rarely tolerated 
in the region. Al-Jazeera swiftly acquired a wide au^ence, and 
it has attracted criticism from a number of governments whose 
own media is generally more circumspect. 

In March 1999 elections for the Municipal Council were held. 
They were the first elections to be held in Qatar and took place 
under full adult suffrage. Women were permitted to contest the 
elections, although no female candidate actually gained a seat 
on the Council, which was to have a consultative role in the 
operations of the Ministiy of Municipal Afiairs and Agriculture. 
The rate of participation by voters reportedly exceeded 90% in 
Doha, and was estimated at 60%-70% of the registered electo- 
rate in rural areas. However, the number of registered voters 
was low: it was estimated that only 22,000 of an eligible 40,000 
actually participated in the elections. It was subsequentiy 
report^ that members of the Council had objected to legislation 
plying the new body under the supervision of the Ministiy of 
Municipal Affairs and Agriculture. In June Ali bin Muhammad 
al-Khatir, formerly Minister of State for Council of Ministers’ 
Affairs, was appointed Minister of Municipal Affairs and Agri- 
culture; Ali biu Saad al-Kawari replaced him as Minister of State 
for Coundl of Ministers’ Affairs. In July the Amir established a 
32-member commission to draft a permanent constitution which 
was to include an elected legislature. The commission was to 
present its work within three years. 

TEKRITOBIAI^DISPU^ WITH BAHRAIN 

In April 1986 Qatar raided the island of Fasht ad-Dibal, which 
had been artificially constructed on a coral reef in the Persian 
(Arabian) Gulf, and seized 29 forei^ workers who were con- 
structing a Bahraini coastguard station on the island. Officials 
of the GCC met representatives of both states in an attempt to 
reconcile them, and to avoid a division within the Council. In 
May the workers were released, and the two Governments 
agreed to destroy the island. In July 1991 Qatar referred the 
demarcation of its maritime border with Bah]^ and the issue 
of ownership of the potentially oil-rich Hawar islands (held by 
Bahrain) to the International Court of Justice (ICJ) in The 
Hague, the Netherlands. In mid-1992 the Qatari Government 
rejected Bahrain’s attempt to broaden the issue to include 
sovereignly over an area around Zubara on the Qatari coast, 
while in April 1992 Qatar had issued a decree r^efining its 
maritime larders to include territorial waters claimed by Bah- 
rain. A hearing of the ICJ opened in Februa^ 1994 with the 
aim of determining whether the court had jurisdiction to give a 
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ruling on the dispute. In July the IGJ invited the two countries 
to resubmit their dispute by 30 November, either joinijly or 
separately. However, the two countries foil^ to reach agree- 
ment on presenting the dispute to the Court, and at the end of 
Novemb^ Qatar submitted a unilateral request to continue its 
case through Ihe IGJ. In February 1996, wMie the ICJ declared 
that it would have authority to a<yudicate in the dispute (despite 
Bahrain’s refusal to accept the principle of an ICJ ruling), 
Saudi Arabia also proposed to act as mediator between the two 
countries. In September, however, relations between Qatar and 
Bahrain soured Mowing the Bahraini Government’s decision 
to construct a tourism resort on the Hawar islands despite 
controversy over Iheir sovereignty. In late December, farther- 
more, Qataris deposed Amir visited Bahrain and suggested that 
sovereignty of the Hawar islands would be returned to that 
countiy if he were restored to power. Qatar retaliated by tele- 
vising interviews with esdled Bahraini SMItes and by publishing 
articles alluding to abuses of human rights in Bahrain. In mid- 
1996 the Qatari Government reiterated not only its rejection of 
Bahraini exhortations to withdraw the case from the ICJ, but 
also its willingness to consider Saudi involvement in negotia- 
tions, prompting renewed Bahraini claims of sovereignly over 
the disputed territoiy. During August the Bahraini authorities 
continued to promote a regional settlement to the dispute, 
proposing the convention of a bilateral summit meeting to be 
Mowed by Saudi mediation. Relations between Qatar and 
Bahrain deteriorated at the end of 1996 following an announce- 
ment, made by the Bahrain Government in early December, 
that two Qatari nationals had been arrested in Bahrain and 
charged with spying. (The two men were subsequently 
acquitted.) Qatar retaliated with public accusations of Bahraini 
involvement in the failed Febniaiy coup attempt. Bahrain boy- 
cotted the GCC annual summit convent in Doha in Decemb^, 
at which it was decided to establish a quadripartite committee 
(comprising those CK!IC countries not involved in the dispute) 
to fSeidlitate a solution. Attempts by the committee to foster 
improved relations between Bahrain and Qatar achieved a 
degree of success, and meetings between prominent government 
ministers from both countries in London, United Kingdom, and 
Manama, Bahrain, in February and Mar^ 1997 resulted in the 
announcement that diplomatic relations at ambassadorial level 
were to be established between the two countries by mid-1997. 
Qatar announced its choice of ambassador to Bahrain in early 
April, but Bahrain failed to reciprocate. Previously hostile media 
coverage of the dispute diminished as a result of these contacts, 
although little further progress was made. In April 1998 Bah- 
rain alleged that the 82 documents submitted by Qatar to the 
ICJ in 1997 in support of its claims to sovereignty and territorial 
ri^ts were forgeries. The ICJ directed Qatar to produce a report 
on the authenticity of the documents. Following the submission 
of the report, in which four expeirts differed in their opinion of 
the documents, Qatar announced that it would withdraw them. 
Although relations with Bahrain remained tense following the 
death of the Bahraini Amir in Mardi 1999, by the end of that 
year there had been a notable improvement, with the two 
countries again agreeing to exchange ambassadors and also to 
develop economic and financial co-operation, to facilitate travel 
and tourism and to form a joint committee to tiy to resolve their 
dispute. By March 2000 l^th countries had reportedly named 
their ambassadors. ICJ hearings on the territorial dispute b^m 
in May. At that time, Bahrain suspended the joint committee 
pendi]^ the ruling of the ICJ. The hearings ended in June, and 
a verdict was expected before the end of &e year. 

FOREIGN POUGY AND MILITARY DEVELOPMENTS 
SINCE THE GULF WAR 

Qatar condemned Irs^’s occupation of Kuwait in August 1990, 
althou^ it had previously supported Iraq in its 1980-^8 war 
with icsxL In late 1990 Qatar permitted the deployment of 
foreign forces on its territory, as part of the multinational effort 
to force Iraq to withdraw firom Kuwait. Units of the Qatari 
armed forces sub^uently participated in the militaiy operation 
to liberate Kuwait in Janu^-February 1991. Qatar resumed 
tentative contact with Iraq in 1993. In March 1995, during the 
first official visit to the country by a senior Iraqi official since 
the 1990-91 crisis, the Iraqi Minister of Foreign Affisdrs, 
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counterpart, Shflilth Hamad bin Jasim bin Jaber ath-Thani, 
to discuss the furtherance of bilateral relations. At a press 
conference at the end of the visit, the Qatari m^tor indicated 
Qatar’s determination to pursue a foreign policy independent 
j^m that of its GCC nei^bours when he annoimced his coun- 
try’s support for the ending of UN sanctions against Iraq. 
Notwithstanding Qatar’s dose alliance with the USA, the Amir 
expressed dismay at US policy towards both Iraq and Iran 
during meetings with the US President in Washington, DC, 
in June 1997. Qatar also sent humanitarian aid to Iraq and 
continued to do so during the weeks of military crisis in February 
1998 (see chapter on Iraq). At that time the Qatari Minister of 
Foreign Affairs made a visit to Baghdad to relay messages 
between the Iraqi President and the Amir, Mowing which the 
Amir traveUed to Saudi Arabia for a meeting with King Fahd 
to discuss the deepening crisis. After the easing of tensions in 
the region, the Amir met the Iraqi Minister of Foreign Affairs 
during tibie latter’s presence at a meeting of foreign ministers 
of the Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC) in Doha 
in March. 

In late 1998, as relations between Iraq and weapons inspectors 
of the UN Special Commission (UNSCOM) deteriorated, 
prompting renewed US and British aerial bombardment of Iraq 
in December, Qatar, together with other Gulf states, attempted 
to distance itself from the air-strikes. In the same month, 
however, the USA announced plans to construct a new military 
base in Qatar, to be completed in 2000, which was to be the 
largest pre-positioning site for militaiy equipment in the world. 
Licreasing mUitary co-operation mth France (Qatar’s main 
arms supplier) has underlined Qatar’s desire to broaden its 
support and follow a somewhat independent forei^ policy. In 
Ma:^ 1999, however, in response to Qatar’s criticism of the 
continued bombardment of Iraq, the US Secretaiy of Defense, 
William Cohen, insisted that US policy in the region was being 
implemented with the M support of the Qatari authorities. In 
May, durmg a seminar on the ffiture of Iraqi-Kuwaiti relations, 
Qatar’s Minister of Foreign Affairs advocated rapprochement 
with Iraq; he again raised the matter at meetings of the GCC 
and of the League of Arab States (the Arab League). In Apnl 
2000 it was reported that, while visiting the Gulf region to 
oversee mqjor military exercises, Cohen had entered negotia- 
tions with Qatar to station between 30 and 40 US military 
aircraft in the country. 

In May 1992 Qatar signed six agreements with Iran for co- 
operation in various sectors, includiog customs, air traffic and 
the exchange of information. In July 1993 the Deputy Amir, 
Sheikh Hamd, visited Tehran, and in October an apeement 
was signed to establish a joint committee for co-operation in the 
oil and ps sector. In January 1994 Qatar hosted talks with 
Iran to discuss security issues and draw up plans to curb drugs- 
trafficking in the Gulf. Qatar chose to pursue good relations 
with Iran despite adverse reaction from its Arab neighbours 
and the USA Iran’s relations with the Arab states of tee Gulf 
showed a marked improvement during 1997 and 1998, and as 
a result, bote tee Amir and the Muster of Foreign Affairs 
urged an end to tee US isolation of Iran during their respective 
visits to tee USA in June 1997 and March 1998. A further 
improvement in relations with Iran was evident in May 1999 
when tee Iranian President, Muhammad Khatami, visited 
Qatar. 

At tee end of September 1992 tensions arose with Saudi 
Arabia when Qatar accused a Saudi force of attacking the al- 
Khofous border post, killing two soldiers and capturing anoteer. 
As a result, Qatar announced the suspension of a 1965 agree- 
ment with Saudi Arabia on border demarcation (which had 
never been My ratified) and withdrew its 200-strong contingent 
from tee CX)C Teninsula Shield’ force in Kuwait. The Saudi 
Government denied tee involvement of its armed forces. Qatar 
registered its disaffection by boycotting meetings of tee GCC 
ministers in tee UAE and Kuwait in November. However, on 
20 December, following mediation by President Hosni Mubarak 
of Egypt, Sheikh Khalifa and Ring Fahd of Saudi Arabia signed 
an agreement whereby a committee was to be established to 
demarcate the border between tee two states. Qatar subse- 
quently resumed attendance of GCC sessions, but in November 
1994 Qatar boycotted a meeting in Saudi Arabia of GCC minis- 
ters of tee interior, in protest at what it alleged to have been 
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armed incidents on the border with Saudi Arabia in March and 
October. During one of the incidents, a Qatari citizen was 
reported to have been wounded by Saudi border guards. Finally, 
in June 1999 officials from Qatar and Saudi Arabia met in 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, to sign the final maps demarcating their 
joint border. 

The foreign policy adopted by Qatar in 1994 differed from 
that of its GCC allies on a number of key issues. Qatar declined 
to support a final coxnmuniq^ue, issued by seven other Arab 
states, demanding an immediate cease-fire in Yemen, arguing 
that it was not their place to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
another country. Similarly, Qatar made early contact with the 
Israeli Government without waiting for the peace process to be 
firmly established. In January discussions took place with 
regard to the supply of natural gas to Israel; following Arab 
protests, however, Qatar conceded that a sales agreement would 
depend on a feasibility study and on Israel’s withdraw^ firom 
all Arab territories occupied in 1967. In Septeml^r 1994 Qatar, 
along with the other GCC states, revoked aspects of the economic 
boycott of Israel. In early November tibe Isra^ Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Yossi Beilin, made an official visit to Qatar, 
and in December negotiations were reported to be in progress 
on the establishment of an Israeli interests office in Doha. A 
trade office was established, and in Octo^r 1995 Qatar’s Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs was reported to have expressed Ids 
country’s support for the cancellation of the direct economic 
boycott of Israel, even if a compromise peace settlement in the 
Middle East was not achieved. In the following month Israel 
signed a memorandum of intent to purchase Qatari liquefied 
natural gas, and in April 1996 Shimon Peres made the first 
official visit to Qatar by an Israeli Prime Minister. However, 
relations deteriorated in late 1996, when Israel declared that 
the memorandum of intent to purchase Qatari gas had expired, 
although negotiations were to continue. In early November, 
Qatar announced that any gas sales to Israel would be depen- 
dent on the peace process and would be conducted throu^ a 
US company. In December, Qatar condemned Israeli settlement 
activity in the occupied territories, and in March 1997 Qatar 
^ze’ relations with Israel. At the end of that montii, the Arab 
League passed a resolution recommending the restoration of 
the economic boycott against Israel and withdrawal from multi- 
lateral peace talks wiffi that state. Qatar was heavily pressed 
by Arab and Islamic interests to cancel the Middle East and 
North Africa economic summit planned for November 1997 in 
Doha. (This was to be the fourth in a series of meetings gathering 
Israeli and Arab leaders to discuss the development of economic 
links in the region.) Recent set-backs in the peace process with 


Israel had cast doubt over the future of the summit, although 
the USA was determined that the meeting should go ahead. 
The Amir had also ruled out cancellation. The conference, down- 
graded firom a ‘summit’, owing to the widespread ^ab boycott, 
proceeded on 16-18 November, with the participation of a low- 
lever Israeli delegation. The Qatari Government emphasized 
the economic rather than the political aspects of the conference, 
and attempted to attract forei^ investment for joint industrial 
projects in the country. Following the Doha conference, a dispute 
erupted when the Qatari Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
accused Egypt (whidi had been vociferous in its demands for 
the cancellation of the conference) of conducting a campaign of 
vilification against Qatar. The dispute continued in the media 
and in the political arena for several months, and some 700 
Egyptian workers, including almost all those employed by the 
Ministry of the Interior, had their employment in Qatar termin- 
ated. A meeting in December between liie Amir and President 
Mubarak in Riyadh did not appear to have settled matters 
completely, but in early March 1998, it was announced that 
differences between Qatar and Egypt were to be resolved, with 
an exchange of mmisterial visits. Later in March, the Qatari 
Amir visits Cairo for talks on bilateral relations. Qatar's rela- 
tions with the UAE also soured at the time of the Doha meeting, 
but they improved Mowing a visit by the Amir to the UAE in 
March 1998. Following the conference, the Qatari Government 
distanced itself from Israel and criticized the intransigence of 
the administration of Binyamin Netanyahu. A visit to Qatar by 
the Hamas leader, SheM Ahmad Yassin, in June 1998 was 
criticized by the Israeli Government. In November 1999 Qatar 
agreed to receive a number of Hamas leaders who had been 
deported fri>m Jordan; prior to their expulsion, they were 
reported to have approached Qatar to mediate in their dispute 
with Jordan. Meanwhile, in August, as Arab participation in 
talks with the new Israeli Government of Ehud Barak resumed, 
the Amir visited the Palestinian National Authority-controlled 
areas, in a gesture of support for the negotiating process. Qatar 
was criticized by other Ai^ states in September 2000 Mowing 
a meeting during the UN millennium summit in New Yorl^ 
USA, between the Amir and Barak; the meeting followed the 
failure of talks at Camp David, Maryland, USA, between the 
Israeli and Palestinian leaders. Some reports, however, sug- 
gested that relations between the Qatari Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and his US counterpart Sec^taiy of State Madeleine 
Albright, had deteriorated owing to US pressure that Qatar 
take further steps in fostering relations with Israel. In October, 
as the Middle East crisis escalated sharply, it was reported that 
Qatar was considering closing its Israeli trade office. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Qatar is a largely barren peninsula, with stony and sandy soil 
which is generally unsuitable for arable farming. There are 
numerous coastal saline flats, known as sabkha, and the only 
agricultural soils are found in small depressions in the centre 
of the country and towards the north. Traditionally the Qatari 
economy was based on the nomadic faming of livestock, and 
on fishing and pearling. Since the discovery of significant 
reserves of petroleum in 1939, however, the exploitation of these 
deposits has transformed Qatar into one of the richest countries 
in the region. In 1984, according to estimates by the World Bank, 
Qatar's gross national product (GNP), measured at average 
1982-84 prices, was US $6,780m., equivalent to $19,010 per 
head. As in 1983, Qatar's GNP per head in 1984 was the second 
hipest national level in the world, exceeded only by that of its 
nrighbour, the United Arab Emirates (UAE). Accordhig to World 
Bank estimates, Qatar’s GNP in constant prices actually dimin- 
ished between 1973 and 1985, owing to declines in p^leum 
output and prices in the early 19808, with real GNP per head 


declining by 8.5% per annum; in the same period, it is estimated, 
the countr^s population increased at an average rate of 6.8% 
per year, mainly because of an influx of immigrant labour. This 
rate was estimated to have declined to 5.8% per year during 
1985-95. The World Bank estimated the avera^ rate of decline 
in Qatar's real GNP per head as 2.6% per annum over the 
period 1985-95. In 1995 the World Bank estimated Qatar's GNP, 
measured at average 1993-95 prices, as $7,448m., equivalent tc 
$11,600 per head on a conventional exchange-rate basis. Ir 
1997 GNP was estimated to be $7,429m., equivalent to $11,75C 
per head. 

The economic changes that have taken place within Qatar ir 
recent years have been made possible by the high level of labom 
immigration. In 1991 the number of indigenous Qataris was 
estimated at 350,000, while the World Bank estimated the tota 
mid-year population at 506,000. A census conducted in 1997 
showed a population of 522,023. In May 1997 the Govemmen* 
issued a directive advising private sector businesses to ensun 
that Qatari nationals constituted at least 20% of their work 
force. By the mid-19808 the economy still relied heavily ox 
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petroleum revenues, but a policy of diversification meant that 
between 1979 and 1983 the percentage of government revenues 
derived from crude oil fell from 93% to 80%. The collapse in world 
prices for crude petroleum during 1986 nevertheless placed an 
increased burden on an already stressed economy. Oil revenues 
remained at low levels during the second half of the 1980s. 
Qatar has a reputation for caution in its economic policy, but 
in the late 1980s moves towards economic restructuring were 
made, and reforms took place, in anticipation of a sharp reduc- 
tion in Qatar’s output of crude oil after 2010. As a result, in 1987 
the Government introduced a programme of industrialization, 
centred on anfi>itious plans for tli^ development of the North 
Field, the world’s largest single natural gas deposit. 

By 1990 the first phase of the Noi& Fidd development 
programme was close to completion, but Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait in Au^t led to a temporary suspension of msgor 
investment projects. Production from the Noi^ Field began on 
3 September 1991. By mid-1996 Qatar had secured an estimated 
US ^,000m. of international project finance for its industrializ- 
ation programme, early impl^uentation of which was one of the 
main priorities of the new Amir who took power in June 1995. 
By mid-1998 the total amount of project finance secured hy 
Qatar was estimated to have exceeded $6, 000m., as interna- 
tional bankers continued to respond positively to the emirate’s 
development programme. 

Despite a significant increase in petroleum production in 1997 
and 1998, and the first liquefied natural gas (LNG) exports from 
Qatar, the economic growth rate nevertheless fell below 2% in 
1998 as a result of the sharp decline in petroleum prices from 
late 1997. The divestment of a number of enterprises at the end 
of 1998 helped the Government to cut its budget deficit jfrom 
9% of gross domestic product (GDP) in 1997/98 to 1% of GDP 
in 199^9, while a recovery in petroleum prices during the first 
half of 1999 increased revenue to well above the 1999/2060 
budget estimate (which had assumed that oil prices would 
remain depressed). Having taken steps in 1998 to curb recurrent 
expenditure and reduce subsidies, the Government remained 
committed in 1999 to structural reform of the economy. 

Total external debt, including project finance, grew from 
US$4,508m. at the end of 1995 to $7, 342m. at the end of 
1996. By the end of 1998 it had reached $9,796m. with the 
Government’s share of Qatar’s external debt (representing bor- 
rowing to finance the fiscal deficit) totalling $2, 961m. (32% of 
GDP) in March 1999. The remainder of the country’s external 
debt is project-related. Foreign confidence in Qatar’s industrial- 
ization strategy remained s&ong in mid-1999, with successful 
international and domestic bond issues and the continuing 
availability of new bank lendu^ for oil, gas and chemicals 
projects (totalling an estimated $2, 200m. in the 12 months to 
July 1999). 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHING 

Qatar’s agricultural activity increased steadily during the 
1970s, with the number of producing farms rising from 338 in 
1975 to 406 in 1979. However, during the same period the 
number of non-producing farms also rose, owing to increased 
problems of water supply and water salinity. Agriculture 
(including fishing) provided an estimated 0.7% of Qatar’s GDP 
in 1999. All agricultural land in the country is owned by the 
Government, and most farm owners participate only indirectly 
in the farming process, having permanent positions in other 
sectors of the economy. Consequently, most farms in Qatar 
are administered by immigrant managers employing Omani, 
Palestinian, Iranian and Egyptian labour. Vege^le production 
has been the most successful sector of the agrarian economy, 
and Qatar is now thou^t to be self-sufficient in winter vegeta- 
bles, and nearly self-sufficient in summer vegetables, with some 
being exported to other Gulf countries. At the end of 1991 Qatar 
and Iran announced plans for a US $13,000m. pipeline to cany 
drinking water to Qatar from Iran’s Karum river. In April 1992 
the Arab-Qatari Company for Vegetable Production 6V.QCW) 
signed a $5m. contract with Dace of the Netherlands for the 
suppfy of greenhouses, sufficient to treble the company’s covered 
growing area. Ih May the Government announced the provision 
of interest-firee loans of up to QB 500,000 to fanners and fish- 
ermen, to encourage production by promoting modernization. 
The loans, repayable over 10 years, were to be administered by 
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a special committee, established by the Ministiy of Agriculture 
and Municipal Afrairs. In 1998 Qatar’s imports of food and live 
QTiimflla were valued at QR 1,126.7m., representing about 9% 
of total import spending. In 1998 Qatar produced 4,000 metric 
tons of cereals, 43,000 tons of vegetables and melons and 16,000 
tons of firuit and dates, as well as 22,000 tons of milk, 4,000 
tons of poultzy meat, 4,000 tons of eggs, and 14,000 tons of 
mutton and lamb. In 1999 a project to establish a processing 
and packsging plant in Doha with a planned annu^ capacity 
of 800 tons of dates and 400 tons of vegetables commenced. 

Most of the country’s fishing is undertaken by the Qatar 
National Fishing Co (^*IFC), which was formed in 1966 and 
was nationalized in 1980. By 1985 the company had a refrigera- 
tion and processing plant near Doha, capable of handling 7 
metric tons of shrimps per day. From the mid-1970s until 1980 
the annual catch was estimated at about 2,000 tons. The total 
rose to 2,604 tons in 1981, but fell to 2,114 tons in 1983. By 

1995 the total catch was 4,271 tons, increasing to 4,739 tons in 

1996 and 5,032 tons in 1997. 

PEllM)lJexrM AND NATURE GAS 

The first concession to explore for petroleum in Qatar was 
granted to lie Anglo-Persian Oil Co in 1935, and was later 
fransferred to Petroleum Development (Qatar) Ltd. Deposits of 
petroleum were first discovered in Qatar in 1939, although 
exploration and production were delayed during the Second 
World War. By 1949 a pipeline had been constructed from the 
Dukhan oilfield, on the west coast, to Umm Said in the east, 
where terminal facilities had also been built, and in December 
of t^t year the first shipment of Qatari petroleum was exported. 
In 1952 the Shell Co of Qatar acquired a concession to develop 
the entire continental shelf offshore area, and by 1960 petroleum 
had been discovered at Idd ash-Shargi, 100 km. to the east of 
Qatar. Soon afterwards, a second off^ore oilfield was discov- 
ered, to the north-east of the first, at Maydan Mahzam, and in 
1970 a third offshore field, Bui Hanine, was discovered nearby. 
In 1953 Petroleum Development (Qatar) Ltd was renamed the 
Qatar Petroleum Co, and by 1960 Qatar’s onshore production 
had readied 60,360,000 barrels, compared with 800,000 barrels 
in 1949. Qatar was admitted to membership of the Organization 
of the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) in 1961. In 1969 
Qatar and Abu Dhabi agreed to a joint production scheme for 
the al-Bunduq field whi^ straddles the border between Qatar 
and the UAE. 

Following Qatar’s attainment of full independence in 1971, 
the petroleum industry was reorganized, and in 1 972 the Qatar 
National Petroleum Co was created to supervise the country’s 
oil operations. In 1974 the Qatar Geneial Petroleum Corpn 
(QGPC) was established, and new participation agreements 
were signed with the foreign oil companies operating in the 
country, to give the Government a 60% share in profits. In 
December 1974 the Government announced its intention to 
purchase the remaining 40% share in the ownership of QGPC 
and the Shell Co of Qatar. After lengthy negotiations, the State 
took over the assets and rights of QGPC in September 1976, 
and acquired those of the Shell Co of Qatar in February 1977. 

QataPs oil production varied considerably during the 1970s 
and the early 19808, falling firom 570,300 barrels per day (b/d) 
in 1973 to 437,600 b/d in 1975. By 1979 production had risen 
to 508,100 b/d, but it subsequently dedined rapidly, and in 1982 
output averaged only 332,000 b/1 However, even this reduced 
level of production was hi^er than Qatar’s recommended OPEC 
quota of 300,000 h/d. By July 1990 Qatar’s OPEC quota had 
been raised to 371,000 b/d. However, Lraq’s invasion of Kuwait 
in August led to the suspension of quotas in order to allow 
OPEC member states to compensate for the loss of Iraqi and 
Kuwaiti production. Between August 1990 and February 1991 
Qatari production averaged 420,000 b/d. After the liberation of 
Kuwait, Qatar’s production quota was set by OPEC at 399,000 
b/d and by the fourth quarter of 1993 Qatar’s OPEC production 
quota was 378,000 b/d. Total oil production (including natural 
gas liquids) averaged 570,000 b/d in 1996, rising sharply to a 
record level of 695,000 h/d in 1997 and 745,000 b/d in 1998. 
Qatar accepted a nominal OPEC production quota of 414,000 
b/d firom January 1998 while continuing to lobby (based on its 
fi nan ci al needs as OPEC’s smallest producer) for a substantial 
quota increase to a level closer to its actual output When OPEC 
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made a series of supply cuts in 1998-99 to counteract the decline 
in world petroleum prices, Qatar agreed to reduce its actual 
output, adopting reference levels of 670,000 h/d from April 1998, 

640.000 b/d from July and 593,000 h/d from April 1999; its 
formal OPEC quota remained unchanged at 414,000 h/d. QataPs 
total oil production (including natu^ gas liquids) averaged 

716.000 b/d in 1999. The country’s agreed reference level within 
the OPEC production quota system was raised to 640,000 b/d 
from April 2000 and to 658,000 h/d from July, as OPEC took 
steps to moderate excessive upward price pressures in the world 
oil market. Qatar’s proven crude oil reserves at the end of 1999 
totalled 3,700m. barrels (sufficient for 14.7 years* production at 
1999 levels), while probable reserves were estimated at some 
5,400m. barrels. 

Among the concessions that Qatar granted for petroleum 
exploitation in the 1980s was Amoco’s 25-year production- 
shsuing agreement for an 8,000-sq km area covering most of the 
country, except the Dukhan field and part of the nortib-east, 
which was concluded at the beginning of 1986. A six-year 
offshore exploration permit for 2,800 sq km was granted to E]f 
Aquitaine in 1988. An offshore concession agreement willi the 
group of companies headed by Wintershall was terminated in 
June 1985, with the discovery of substantia] quantities of gas 
in the area, but the consortium won a partial award against 
Qatar at the International Arbitration Tribunal at The Rague, 
the Netherlands, after which a production-sharing agreement 
was concluded. T^e consortium announced plans in early 1994 
for the development of facilities to produce gas and condensate 
for export before the end of the century. In 1996 it opened 
negotiations with the Dubai Government on a proposal to export 
gas via pipeline to Jebel Ali in Dubai. In late 19M Wintershall 
had reduced its interest in the consortium from 50% to 15% and 
had relinquished the role of operating company. Hie consortium 
brought the ar-Rayyan field into production in November 1996 
at an initial rate of 32,000 b/d. Under a July 1997 agreement 
with QGPC, the consortium was granted the right to develop 
up to 23m. cu m (800m. cu ft) per day of gas production from a 
defined sector of the North Meld for extport (via pipeline) after 
separation of liquids for separate marketing. 

In September 1994 Occidental Petroleum secured a five-year 
contract, worth an estimated US $1.9m. per year, to supply 
technical and support services to QGPC in onshore and offshore 
fields. At the same time Occidental concluded a 26-year produc- 
tion-sharing agreement for the Idd ash-Shargi offshore field, 
whereby the US company would invest an estimated $700m. to 
raise output from around 20,000 b/d to over 90,000 b/d and would 
have an entitlement to 19% of the field’s output Production firom 
this field avera^d 104,000 b/d in 2000. Under QGPC’s timetable 
for making available new exploration blocks to foreign oil com- 
panies, agreements were in force in respect of 90% of Qatar’s 
territorial area by mid-1995. A subsidia^ of the US company 
Pennzoil signed a four-year offshore excploration agreement on 
production-sharing terms in July 1994, this being Qatar’s first 
new exploration agreement for two years. Maersk Oil began oil 
production in an offshore concession area in late 1994. Output 
at Maersk’s ash-Shaheen field increased from 30,000 h/d to 

107.000 b/d in 1999, upon completion of new production facili- 
ties. An agreement on the development of another ofiOshore 
oilfield (al-Khalij) was concluded in July 1995 between QGPC 
and the concession holders, Elf Aquitaine (55% and operator) 
and Agip International (45%). Production from this field, which 
had estimated reserves of 70m. barrels, began in 1997 at an 
initial rate of 30,000 b/d. In April 1996 QGPC signed an explora- 
tion and production-sharing agreement with Chevron Overseas 
Petroleum (the operator and msijority partner in a 60:40 venture 
with the Hungarian Oil and Gas Co) pertaining to a 7,500-sq km 
offshore concession area. A programme to enhance recovery 
methods and to install new facilities at the onshore Dukhan 
field was also exqpected to increase output 

In mid-2000 Qatar’s installed oil production capacity totalled 

757.000 b/d, distributed among eight oilfields as follows: Idd 
ash-Shargi north dome 120,000 h/d; Idd ash-Shargi south dome 

20.000 h/d; Ar-Rayyan 22,000 h/d; ad-Khaly 30,000 h/d; Maydan 
Mazham 47,000 b/d; Bui Hanine 68,000 b/d; Dukhan 330,000 
h/d and ash-Shaheen 120,000 b/d. QGPC planned to increase 
production capacity to 1.03m. b/d by the end of 2001. 


Qatar’s first nugor refibaery, at Umm Said, was commissioned 
in 1974 for the National Oil Distribution Co (NODCO), which 
had been founded in 1968 to manage the refining and distribu- 
tion of oil products. The Umm Said refinery had an initial 
capacity of 6,200 h/d which had increased to 12,000 h/d by 1977. 
A second refinery, with a capacity of 60,000 b/d, was bmlt by a 
French company, Technip, and commenced operations in 1984. 
It is situate close to the original Umm Said refinery and is 
linked to it. The new refinery was structured to allow for further 
expansion, to meet the expected increase in local consumption 
without any need for msgor modifications or additional equip- 
ment. In 1988 two new pipelines were constructed to cany light 
and heavy products from Umm Said to QGPC’s export termiiial. 
In April 1990 the two refineries at Umm Said were processing 

62.000 h/d of crude petroleum and excporting 50,000 b/d of oil 
products. Modifications were being planned ^at would make it 
possible to include a proportion of North Field gas condensates 
in the refineries* mix of feedstocks. In 1995 QGPC was excam- 
ining the feasibility of building a new refinery at Ras Laffan to 
process up to 120,000 h/d of condensate which would become 
available if North Field gas development proceeded according 
to current plans. About 27,000 b/d of condensate-processing 
capacity was planned at Umm Said as part of a refinery expan- 
sion project which would increase total refinery throughput at 
Umm Ssdd to 80,000 b/d. In June 1998 Luigi of Germany and 
LG of the Republic of Korea signed a US $B86m. contract to 
cany out furdier exq>ansion of &e Umm Sdd refibuery over a 
three-year period, intended to increase overall capacity to 

137.000 h/d. 

Qatar’s proven reserves of natural gas at the end of 1999 
were estimated to total 8,490,000m. cu m, representing 5.8% of 
total world reserves at that date. The major part of Qatari 
reserves are in the offshore North Field (&e world’s largest 
single deposit of non-associated gas), which was discovered in 
the 1970s and subsequently assumed a central position in the 
Government’s development plans. Prior to the inauguration of 
the North Field in 1991, Qatar’s gas output was drawn from a 
relatively small onshore deposit of non-assodated gas (used 
mainly for power generation) and firom the onshore and offshore 
oilfields, whose output of associated gas is processed at two 
plants at Umm Said. Annual gas output averaged less than 
10,000m. cu m during the 1980s, when low output of associated 
gas at periods of we^ oil demand prevented some gas-depen- 
dent industries from achieving optimum production levels. 

The first phase of Qatar’s North Field Development Project 
(NFDP) was designed to produce a constant 22.6m. cu m per 
day of gas for domestic use, together with 1.65m. metric tons 
per year of liquefied petroleum gas and condensate for excport. 
Having been completed at a cost close to the budgeted 
US $l,300m., the ^bphase facilities went into production in 
September 1991. 

The second phase of the NFDP involved the construction of 
an integrated LNG complex and associated exqport facilities at 
Ras Laffan, with an annual capacity of up to 6m. metric tons of 
LNG, of wMch 4in. tons were to be shipped to Japan under a 
25-year agreement with Chubu Electric Power Co, Contracts 
for most of the ^downstream* construction work were signed in 
July 1993, when the shareholders in the Qatargas company 
which would operate the LNG plant were QGPC (65%), Mobil 
(10%), Total (10%), Marubeni Corpn (7.5%) and Mitsui & Co 
(7.5%). Construction work on the liquefaction plant began in 
April 1994. A US$2,000m. 'downstream* financin g pack^ 
(fimded by four Japanese and two European financial institu- 
tions) became available for disbursement in October 1995. A 
$570m. hipstream’ financing package was syndicated in Sep- 
tember 1996. (Qatargas made its first condensate exqxorts in that 
month and dispat^ed its first LNG shipment to Japan in 
December. In 1998 Qatargas exported some 3.6m. tons of LNG, 
worth some $700m., compared with $400m. in 1997. Some 5.7m. 
tons were exported in 1999, mainly to the Japanese market. 
Plans were announced in August 2000 to increase the annual 
production capacity of the Ras LafEan plant to 8.6m. tons over 
a period of two to three years. 

In a separate venture, QGPC (70%) and Mobil (30%) agreed 
in December 1992 to establish a new company, subsequently 
incorporated as the Ras Laffan Liquefied Natural Gas Co 
(R/^GAS), with a view to developing another LNG export 
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facility by the end of the decade, at a cost of up to US $7, 500m. 
Output of about 10m. metric tons per year was envisaged, and 
the most likely export markets were seen as Japan, the j^public 
of Korea and Taiwan. In August 1995 RASGAS was close to 
signing a sales and purchase agreement with the Korea Gas 
Corpn (KOGAS) for the supply of 2.4m. tons of LNG per year 
from August 1999 (with an option for a further 1.6m. tons per 
year), which would efTectively guarantee implementation of the 
project. Discussions with other potential customers had so far 
yielded letters of intent in respect of at least 6.6m. tons per 
year (from companies in Taiwan, Turkey and China) and memor- 
andums of understanding in respect of up to 4.5m. tons per 
year (&om Thailand and India). Having signed the KOGAS 
agreement, RASGAS awarded construction contracts worth an 
estimated $l,390m. in April 1996. In June 1997 KOGAS signed 
an agreement to double its LNG purchases from RASGAS to 
4.8m. tons per year by 2001. RASGAS subsequently scaled up 
its construction programme to add the required production 
capacity, and shipped its first cargo of LNG in June 1999 on 
spot-market terms. Deliveries to KOGAS were scheduled to 
begin in July. In August RASGAS signed a sales and purchase 
agreement with an Indian company, Petronet LNG, for the 
supply of 7.5m. tons per year of LNG from July 2002. Flws 
were well advanced in mid-2000 to install additional production 
capacity in Qatar and receiving facilities in the west of India. 

Details of a project to export dry gas directly to Pakistan by 
pipeline were being finalized in 1994 by a consortium whose 
main sponsors were Crescent Petroleum (based in Sharjah, 
UAE), Brown & Root (the US company which would handle the 
construction work) and TransCanada PipeLines. The consor- 
tium proposed to raise US $3, 200m. of private funding to finance 
the buildfing of a 1,600-km pipeline with a capacity of 1,600 cu 
ft per day. The proposed pipeline route would cross about 100 
km of land in the far north-east of the UAE (where a compressor 
station would be sited) but would otherwise run offshore. In 
May 1995 Pakistan and Qatar established a joint committee to 
examine the technical and economic feasibifity of the project. 
In late 1996 the French company Total joined the consortium 
(now named the Gulf-South Asia Gas Corpn) to take responsi- 
bility for ‘upstream’ development work. Qatar’s exports of nat- 
ural gas rose to 13,500m. cu m in 1996 (double the 1990 figure), 
so that gas exploitation was on course to join oil as a major 
source of income by the early 21st century. Budgetary con- 
straints arising from the sharp downturn in oil prices from late 
1997 resulted in delays in the provision of state investment for 
a range of current gas projects; but development was largely 
unaffected because the bulk of new funds came fix)m external 
sources, including a number of hlue chip’ international hydro- 
carbons companies for whom Qatar remained a favoured invest- 
ment destination. In March 1999 QGPC signed an outline 
agreement with the UAE Offset Group to develop and supply 
Qatari gas to the UAE and Oman. Estimated to cost some 
$10, 000m. over seven years, the programme envisaged the con- 
struction of an undersea pipeline from Ras Laffan to Abu Dhabi, 
Dubai and Oman that would initially supply some 30,000m. 
cu m of gas per year. 

In May 2000 QGPC signed a development and production 
sharipg agreement with ExxonMobil Corpn for enhanced ^ 
utilization in a portion of the North Field, supplies frrom which 
would be variously used for power generation within Qatar, for 
processing into exportable liquid piquets (condensates, butane 
and propane) and for direct export via the proposed UAE Offset 
Group pipeline. In that month the Governments of Qatar and 
Kuwait signed a memorandum of understanding for Ihe export 
of Qatari gas via pipeline to Kuwaiti power generation plants. 
Totd natural gas production in Qatar in 1999 (excludh^ gas 
fared or recycled at the well-head) was 24,000m. cu m, increased 
frrom 19,600m. cu m in 1998. Between June 1999 and May 2000 
QGPC secured syndicated loans totalling US $l,200m. from a 
consortium of regional and intemationd banks, primarily to 
finance its current natural gas liquids development programme 
at Umm Said. 

MANUFACTURE 

Qatar’s hydrocarbons-based industrialization strategy has cen- 
t^ on Ihe development of ‘downstream’ processing facilities 
for oil and gas feedstocks, coupled witii some diversification into 


heavy industry, using local gas as a low-cost fuel source. Three 
core schemes were initiated at Umm Said in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. These are the Qatar Fertilizer Co (QAFCO), the 
Qatar Petrochemicals Co (QAPCO) and the Qatar Steel Co 
(QASCO). 

The first of these projects was QAFCO, which was established 
in 1969 and which, since 1975, has been owned jointly by 
QGPC (75%) and Norsk Hydro of Norway (25%). Production of 
fertilizers began in 1973, with gas feedstocks being supplied 
from the Du^an field. Work on a second plant, QAFCO U, 
began in 1976 and was completed in 1979. In 1990 production 
totalled 708,000 metric tons of ammonia and 761,000 tons of 
urea. Major export markets included India and China. In 1992 
QAFCO’s profits reached a record ^ 172m. Plans are pro- 
ceeding to increase QAFCO’s production capacity by using gas 
from the North Field. A third QAFCO plant with a capacity of 
1,500 tons per day of ammonia and 2,000 tons per day of urea 
came into production in March 1997. In 1998 QAFCO increased 
production to new record levels (1.67m. tons of urea and 1.37m. 
tons of ammonia), although it recorded a 60% decline in profits, 
to QR 156m., owing to depressed world prices. In July 1999 
QAFCO secured major new export orders for urea from Australia 
following a dbrive to diversify its overseas presence. In mid-2000 
QAFCO announced plans to build a fourth plant with a capacity 
of 2,000 tons per day of ammonia and 3,200 tons per day of urea. 

The petrodbemicals facilities of QAPCO were commissioned 
at Umm Said during 1980 and 1981. The company was estab- 
lished in 1974. The plant had an initial design capacity of 

280.000 metric tons of ethylene per year, but in its first year of 
production it produced only 132,679 tons. The plant also prod- 
uces low-density polyethylene and sulphur. Sales, particularly 
of ethylene, were substantially below production, and in 1983 
plans were cancelled for a hi^-density polyethylene plant at 
the complex. The company suffered frrom a shortage of ethane- 
ridi gas, and therefore construction of an ethane recovery plant 
was completed in 1985. Nevertheless, QAPCO made a record 
loss of QR 156m. in 1985, as a result of ^e world-wide dedine 
in prices of polyethylene, and a reduction in output of one-third. 
In early 1989 the rehabilitation of the value-control system at 
the ethylene plant was completed. QAPCO’s performance in 
1989 was much improved, with profits estimated at a record 
QR 420m. In September 1990 the French company Elf Atodhem, 
and in June 1991 the Italian company Enichem, each acquired 
a 10% interest in QAPCO. QGPC holds the remaining 80%. 
In June 1992 QAPCO announced a programme of expansion, 
involving estimated expenditure of US $385m., under which 
ethylene capacity at Umm Said was scheduled to reach 450,000 
tons in October 1995 and 525,000 tons in April 1996, while 
polyethylene capacity would be nearly doubled, to 365,000 tons 
per year, in April 1996. In 1994 QAPCO produced a record 

357.000 tons of ethylene and 186,000 tons of polyethylene (repre- 
senting year-on-year increases of 1.5% and 2.5% respectively) 
and a^eved a 44% increase in profits to QR 260m. In 1998 
QAPCO made a net profit of just under QR300m. (52% less 
tbm in 1997) owing to difricult market conditions. In 1999 
QAPCO’s net profit rose by 30% to QR 380m. QAPCO’s ethylene 
production totalled 480,000 tons in 1999, while output of low- 
density polyetl^lene in that year reached a record 383,000 tons. 

Another initiative in the field of petrochemicals was taken in 
1991, when QGPC and a Canadian company. International 
Octane, established the Qatar Fuel Additives Co (QAFAC), 
whidi was to build a plant to produce methyl tertiary butyl 
ether (MTBE) and methanol. Following several restructurings, 
in June 1996 shareholdings in QAFAC were distributed as 
follows: QGPC 50%, International Octane 15%, Lee Chang Yung 
Chemical Industrial Corpn (of Taiwan) 15% and China Petro- 
leum Corpn (also of Taiwan) 20%. Construction work began in 
1997 on a plant with an annual capacity of 825,000 metric tons 
of m et h anol and 610,000 tons of MTBE. QAFAC commenced 
methanol production in June 1999 and MTBE production in the 
following month, and had shipped 224,000 tons of meti^ol and 

80.000 tons of MTBE by the end of January 2000, esqporting 
nearly half of its initial MTBE output to the USA. In 1999 
legislators in California (currently the largest single market for 
MTBE) voted to phase out the use of MTBE in unleaded gasoline 
production fix>m 2002 on health grounds. QAFAC’s strong linka 
with Taiwan (a msgor growth maiket for MIBE) meant that 
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the company was relatively well positioned to respond to this 
change in demand. Feasibility studies conducted in 2000 showed 
that minimal plant modificatio ns w ould be needed to switch 
part of QAFAC's capacity firom MTBE to alternative products. 

In May 1996 QGPC signed a preliminary agreement with a 
group of European companies with existing interests in Qatar 
(Norsk Hydro, Elf Atochem and Enichem) for a project to produce 
an annudi 176,000 metric tons of ethylene dichloride, 230,000 
tons of vinyl chloride monomer and 290,000 tons of caustic soda, 
using ethylene feedstock supplied by Q/^0. Participation in 
the new venture, called Qatar Vinyl Co, was finalized in January 
1997. The Qatar Vinyl Co plant was scheduled for completion 
in mid-2001 at an estimate cost of US $600m. In May 1997 
QGPC signed an outline agreement with Phillips Petroleum to 
develop a chemicals complex which would include a 500,000 
tons-per-year ethylene cracker, 460,000 tons per year of poly- 
ethylene capacity and 47,000 tons per year of hexene-1 capacity. 
Fe^tock would be supplied from a natural gas liquids plant 
at Umm Said. In August 1999 Qatar Chemical Co (Q-Chem, 
owned 51% by QGPC and 49% by Phillips Petroleum), secured 
a $750m. project-financing loan from a group of 24 regional 
and international banks, enabling it to award contracts for 
construction of the new complex at Umm Said. The scheduled 
completion date was 2002. 

The Qatar Steel Co (QASCO) began commercial production 
in 1978, and processes imported iron ore and local scrap for 
export, mainly to Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the UAE. The 
Government is now the sole owner of QASCO, having acquired 
the holdings of the original Japanese partners (a total of 30%) 
in May 1997. Production levels rose continuously, from 378,644 
metric tons of steel bars in 1979 to a record 665,000 tons in 
1990. QASCO assumed the management of Gie Umm Said steel 
mill in early 1989. In June 1992 QASCO decided to commission 
a feasibility study with the aim of increasing capacity at ^e 
Umm Said plant by 140,000 tons per year, as the first stage of 
a plan to raise Qatari steel production to Im. tons per year. 
QASCO’s output in 1991 was 661,000 tons, yielding a profit of 
127m. In 1992 production totalled 588,000 tons, yielding a 
profit of QR 165m., and in 1993 output reached 608,626 tons. A 
contract was awarded in early 1 996 for the supply and installa- 
tion of a 140,000-tons-per-year rolling mill to raise reinforced 
steel bar capacity to 470,000 tons per year. A contract was 
signed in May 1996 for the installation, over a period of 18 
months, of an electric arc fumaco with an annual output 
capacity of 600,000 tons of molten steel. In 1996 QASCO prod- 
uct 601,000 tons of concrete-reinforcing bars and recorded a 
net profit of QR 2l0m. In February 1997 Q^CO established 
the Qatar Hot Briquetted Iron Company (Qabico) to build a 2m. 
tons-per-year hot briquetted iron plant at Umm Said at an 
estimated cost of US $408m. Qabico was owned 31% by QASCO, 
10% by Qimeo (see below) and 10% by the Qatar Shipping Co, 
with the remaining shares divided equally between Kuwait’s 
Gulf Investment Corpn, Kuwait’s National Industries Co and 
Duferco (a holding company based in the United Kingdom’s 
Channel Islands). A further seven msyor development projects, 
involving total investment of more than $l,000m., were included 
in QASCO’s development plans for the period to 2005. In 1998 
QAl^O recorded a net profit of 0^ 100m. The company’s third 
electric arc furnace was commissioned in October 1999. 

In addition to these major industrial schemes, many small 
enterprises have been established, mainly at Umm Said, now 
the industrial centre of the country. In 1973 the Industrial 
Development Technical Centre (IDTC) was founded to co-ordi- 
nate the development of non-oil related industiy, and by 1983 
it had reported the establishment of 72 industrial ventures. The 
Qatar Flour Mills Co began production at Umm Bab in 1969, 
and by 1985 output had reached a level of about 1,700 metric 
tons per day. Cement production began in Qatar at a rate of 
330,000 tons per year, and was aimed solely at the domestic 
market By the mid-1980s cheap imports, particularly from the 
UAE, had forced the Qatar National Cement Manufacturing Co 
(QNGMC) to reduce its prices by as much as 30%, but in 1984 
production rose by 26%, to 313,000 tons, and profits for the year 
were QR 13.8m. In 1992 output of cement toUdled 364,133 tons, 
output of clinker totalled 313,287 tons, and net profits were 
QR 25.8m. Work began in 1996 on a new 2,000-tons-per-day 
cement plant at Umm Bab, designed to increase Qatar’s totid 


cement capacity to 3,200 tons per day by mid-1997. The new 
capacity would eliminate Qatar’s net import requirement for 
cement (of up to 700 tons per day in 1996), placing it instead in 
a position to become a net exporter. Other industries in the 
country include a ready-mix concrete factory, a plastics factoiy, 
a paint factory, a detergents company and several light indus- 
trial ventures. 

The joint^tock Qatar Industrial Manufacturing Co (QIMCO) 
was established in 1990 to promote industrial joint ventures. 
By the end of 1994 QIMCO held investments totalling QR 90.6m. 
in 10 projects (seven of them in the local market). There was a 
29% increase in net profits (to QR 16.7m.) and a 4.6% increase 
in shareholders’ equity (to QR 138.1m.) in 1994. In 1996 
QIMCO’s net profit was QR 21.6m. In June 1993, in an attempt 
to attract foreign investment for industrial projects, the Govern- 
ment approved legislation to reduce the maximum rate of taxa- 
tion on profits earned by foreign partners in joint ventures from 
60% to 36%. In June 1997 the Government announced plans to 
establish a purpose-built light industrial zone to the west of 
Doha and to introduce a new investment law incorporating 
incentive schemes for companies setting up plants in designated 
industrial zones. The new investment law would also allow non- 
Qatari entities to take msgority shareholdings in joint-venture 
projects (which were currently required to be at least 61% 
Qatari-owned). 


POWER AND WATER 

Much of Qatar’s initial industrial development depended on the 
operation of a power and desalination complex at Ras Abu 
Aboud, which can produce 11.6m. gallons of water per day and 
210 MW of power. In 1983 a new power and desalination 
complex came into production at Ras Abu Fontas. Domestic 
demand for water in Qatar is among the highest per head in 
the world, and the Government has initiated several schemes 
to upgrade the water network. Qatar had an installed electricity 
generating capacity of 1,284 MW, and water desalination 
capacity of 68m. gsdlons per day, in mid-1993. The joint-stock 
Qatar Electricity and Water Co (^WC) was founded in 1990 
to manage the generating installations and associated facilities, 
leaving distribution under the control of the Ministry of Elec- 
tricity and Water. In April 1999 QEWC assumed the manage- 
ment of the Ras Abu Fontas generating facilities for whidh 
the Ministry of Electricity and Water had been responsible 
previously. A new independent water and power project was 
under consideration at l^at time, following forecasts t^t some 
400 MW of additional generating capacity would be needed 
within two years to meet the expected growth in electricity 
demand. International companies were invited to submit build- 
own-operate proposals for a plant at Ras hafSan with an eventual 
capacity of 1,100 MW. The Government was meanwhile final- 
izing plans to discourage wasteful consumption by imposing 
chaises for electricity and water usage in excess of a basic 
monthly allocation per household (Qatari nationals had hitherto 
eigoyed unmetered free supplies of electricity and water). 

In April 2000 a new Qatar (general Electricity and Water 
Corpn (Kahramaa) was created to supersede the Ministry of 
Electricity and Water as the central planning and supervisory 
authority for the electricity and water sectors and as managing 
authority for the transmission and distribution networks. It 
was the Government’s intention that Kahramaa should operate 
on a broadly commercial basis and should address problems of 
overstaffing, underpricing and poor financial control in its areas 
of responsibility. ^WC recorded net profits of QR 216m. on a 
turnover of QR 496m. in 1999. Its 6nd-1999 assets were valued 
at QR 4,600m. In mid-2000 QEWC was evaluating bids for an 
expansion of capacity at its Ras Abu Fontas plwt, initially 
through the inst^ation of two or three 160-MW open-cycle gas 
turbines. In May 2000 bidding for the Ras Lafian build-own- 
operate project entered a new phase, the Government’s aim 
being to finalize an agreement by the end of the year so that 
the first 400 MW of generating capacity and first 26m. gallons 
per day of desalination capacity could be in place by the end of 
2003. Electricity demand in Qatar was projected to rise firom 
2,008 MW in 2000 to 3,208 MW in 2006. 



QATAR 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

The first contracts for a mcijor port development project at Doha 
were awarded in mid-1993. Extensive dredging work on the 17- 
km port approach channel would serve dual purpose of 
upgrading Ifoe maritime access fodlity and providing landfill 
material to create 360,000 sqm of new quayside space at the 
port and to fill some 3.55m. sq m of reclaimed land, which was 
designated as the site of a new international airport. Also under 
development at Doha was a new container terminal with two 
berths and a roll-on roll-off facdlily. At Has Laffon, m&jor new 
port facilities for LNG and condensate carriers and roll-on roll- 
off vessels were completed in 1995. The development plan for 
Ras Laffan proposed the linking of the port area to a 50 sq km 
industrial area surrounded by a buffer zone. In April 1996 Ras 
Laffan was officially designated an industrial dty. In late 1997 
a US firm was selected as consultant for a US $450m. roads 
project involving the reconstruction and upgrading of 280 km 
of the primary road network and the construction of 19 inter- 
changes, including numerous bridges and underpasses. How- 
ever, falling oil revenues in 1998 compelled the Government to 
modify its original plans and to split the construction work into 
severd pack^es to be phased over a number of years. In 
February 2000 Qatar and Bahrain agreed to establii^ a com- 
mittee to assess the feasibility of bufiding a 50-km causeway 
between the two countries. 

The Qatar Shipping Co, established in 1992, was scheduled 
to inaugurate a passenger and car ferry service between Doha 
and Bahrain m late 1994, while expanding its cargo-carrying 
capabilities to include the transport of crude oil, liquefied petro- 
leum gas, petrochemicals and iron ore. A QR 350m. fleet expan- 
sion programme was approved in June 1996. 

The Qatar Government is a co-owner of the regional airline 
Gulf Air. Qatar Airways was established by Qatari business 
interests in 1993 and introduced its inaugui^ services (on 
routes to the UAE and at fares that undercut Gulf Air) in 
January 1994. Initially, the airline was wholly dependent on 
leased aircraft but by mid-1995 five airoaft had been purchased 
and the number of destinations served increased to 21. A Doha 
airport departure tax of QR 20 per passenger, introduced in 
June 1996, was expected to generate revenue of QR 13m per 
year. In Febru^ 1997 Qatar Airways embarked on an exten- 
sive restructuring programme following a decision to double its 
capital to US $50m. through the sale of new shares to local 
institutions and individuals. In April legislation was introduo^ 
authorizing a $19m. government loan to Qatar Airways. In April 
1998 Qatar Airways confirmed its intention to acquire a listing 
on the Doha Securities Market by the end of 1999, when the 

1997 state loan to the airline would be converted into stods:. 
Results for 1997 showed that Qatar Airways had achieved a 
46% increase in passenger volume, to 630,000, and a 71% 
increase in revenue, and the airline was expected to break even 
in the near future. Under a five-year $400m. expansion plan, 
the airline was to increase its fleet to 15 aircraft and to expand 
its services within the Middle East and to Europe and the Far 
East. In the year ending March 1999 Qatar Airways carried 
910,000 passengers. Doha international airport handled an 
estimated 2.4m. passengers in 1998. In May 1998 bids were 
received for the construction of a new international terminal at 
the airport. This project was subsequently postponed, and when 
the Government reopened nidations with the bidders in 2000 
it announced severd changes in specifications, increasing the 
estimated total cost of the project to QR 706m. ($194m.). The 
Grovemment made a budget allocation of QR120m. for the 
project in the 2000/01 fiscal year. 

The state-owned Qatar Public Telecommunications Corpn (Q- 
Tel) made a net profit of QR 307m on a turnover of about 
QR 1,000m in 1996, when it had a public network with a design 
capacity of 350,000 lioes. The main Q-Tel network had 150,000 
subscribers in 1996, while there was rapid growth in the provi- 
sion of ancillaiy services, including mobile telephones, with 
28,772 users in 1996. Q-Tel held a 10% share in the Ath- 
Thurraya satellite programme bei^ developed by a consortium 
headed by Emirates Telecommunications Corpn. In December 

1998 Q-Tel was partially privatized with 45% of its shares being 
sold for some US $650m In 1999 Q-Tel recorded revenues of 
QR 1,287m and net profits of QR 623m In May 2000 it awarded 
a contract to the French company Alcatel to add 100,000 new 
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lines to Q-Tefs global system for mobiles (GSM) network, which 
had 81,500 existing subscribers in March 2000. 

SERVICES AND TOURISM 

In 1995 Qatar had four government hospitals, with a total of 
1,122 beds, and there were 715 physicians working in official 
medical services. In 1988, according to the World Health Organ- 
ization, there were 20 physicians, three dentists and 51 nurses 
for every 10,000 inhabitants in Qatar, the highest ratios for any 
Arab count^. The Hamad General Hospital (opened in 1982) 
has 598 beds. In 1995 there were 25 health centres and four 
out-patient clinics. There is a hospital for women, with 272 
maternity beds. Social w^are developments within the country 
have been a high priority. Education has expanded, and by 
1994/95 there were 169 primary schools in the country. The 
University of Qatar was establiifoed in 1977, and new campus 
buildings were completed in February 1985. 

Construction of Qatar's first privately-financed hospital (the 
250-bed al-Ahli hospital in Doha) was scheduled to begin in 
June 2000 and to continue for 27 months at a projected cost of 
US $54m In 19^ the Government announced proposals for the 
introduction of compulsory health cards costing QR 50 per five- 
year period for Qatari nationals, QR 100 per annum for expat- 
riate dvil servants and diplomats, and QR 200 per annum for 
other expatriates. Visitors to Qatar would be liable to pay 15% 
of the cost of local medical treatment. In early 1999 the Hamad 
Medical Corporation announced increased charges for the 
suppfy of meffical services and medicines to expatriates and to 
foreign visitors. 

The 1997/98 budget provided funding for government housing 
schmnes, induding the completion of ^0 houses already under 
construction and &e building of 700 additional houses. In 1998 
the (jovemment was considering several initiatives to improve 
access to housing for Qatari nationals entering private-sector 
employment, induding the establishment of a new bank to 
provide housing loans. Consideration was also being given to 
the introduction of pension schemes and other sodd security 
provisions to encourage Qatari nationals to take up private- 
sector employment The 1998/99 budget contained provision for 
spending of QR 241m. in the health and social services sector, 
of which QR 190m. would finmice the completion of the 700 
houses provided for under the previous budget as well as the 
construction of 700 new housing units. The 1998/99 budget also 
allocated QR 77.4m. to education and youth welfare. The 1999/ 
2000 budget allocated QR 250m. for health and sodal services 
and QR 66m. for education and youth welfare. The 2000/01 
budget allocated QR384m. for health and social services, 
including QR221m. for housing projects and QR158m. for 
healthcare focilities. There was a total provision of QR 93m. for 
education and youth welfare in the 2000/01 bud^^ including 
major allocations for school-building and university expansion. 

Qatar had 451,000 tourist arrived in 1998 despite the rela- 
tively small scale of its tourism infrastructure. Tourism was 
being actively promoted in 2000, with four new luxury hotel 
developments in progress in the West Bay area, where 1,744 
new hotel rooms were expected to be available by 2003. The 
most ambitious of the West Bay projects (with an expected cost 
of up to US $100m.) envisaged the construction of an 18-storey, 
232-room hotel, an office block and various types of residentid 
accommodation. 

BUDGET, INVESTMENT AND FINANCE 
Since 1979 the Qatari riyal has been officially pegged to the 
Dip special drawing ri^t (SDR) at a rate of QR 4.7619 = SDR 1 
within a pezmitted fluctuation margin of plus or minus 7.25%. 
Since 19^, however, the riyal has in reality been linked to the 
US dollar at a rate of QR 3.64 = $1. 

The increases in petroleum revenue that occurred in the 19708 
resulted in lar^ bud^t surpluses, which enabled Qatar to 
embark on its impressive programme of industrial and infra- 
structural projects. However, after achieving a budget surplus 
of QR 7,993m. in 1980, the country recorded a deficit of 
QR 566m. in 1983. This was largely due to ^e fiEdl in petroleum 
exports, and, in order to alleviate the problem, government 
current expenditure was reduced. As a result of these cut- 
Imdm, less foreign investment was attracted to the country, and 
liquidity levels consequently suffered. As a result of the collapse 
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of petroleum prices, no budget was announced for 1986/87, but 
it was understood that ministries were asked not to exceed the 
previous year’s budget. The 1987/88 budget proposals contained 
no provisions for any substantial investment in the areas of 
gas, power or desalination, but placed more emphasis on social 
services, in an attempt to stimulate the depressed contracting 
sector, l^penditure on defence, however, continued to increase, 
and in 1986 France agreed to supply Qatar with four Mirage F- 
1 fig^hter aircraft, missiles and a radar system, at a cost of 
US$243m. Nevertheless, the actual deficit for 1987, accorduig 
to the Qatar Monetary Agency (QMA), was 34% below the 
predicted figure. From 1989 Qatar’s finan cial year began on 
1 April. 

Tlie 1995/96 budget provided for a 10.1% rise in revenue to 
QR 9,204m. (assuming an average crude oil price of US $15 per 
barrel) and a 7.7% rise in total expenditure to QR 12,735m. 
(including slightly lower capital spending of QR 2,224m.). Cap- 
ital spending allocations for 1995/96 were pubUc worl^ and 
infrastructure QR931m. (including ^198m. for roads, 
QR 251m. for sewerage and QR 120m. for land purchases); econ- 
omic services QR928m.; and health, social services, education 
and youth welfare QR 365m. The budget out-turn for that year 
showed a 20.0% increase in revenues (mainly owing to l^her 
oil prices), which totalled QR 12,226m., compared with expendi- 
ture of QR 13,460m., resulting in a deficit of QR 1,234m. 

The 1996/97 budget provided for total expenditure of 
QR 13,750m. (QR 11,530m. on current account and QR 2,220m. 
on capital account) and total revenue of QR 10,800m., resulting 
in a projected deficit of QR 2,950m. A QR 500m. package of 
increases in public-sector pay and allowances was announced 
in late June 1996. The 1996/97 out-turn figures showed higher 
revenues of QR 13,459m. and expenditure of QR 15,947m., prod- 
ucing a deficit of QR 2,488m. 

The 1997/98 budget forecast provided for total expenditure of 
QR 16,387m. (including a 20% increase in spending on capital 
projects) and revenues of QR 13,397m., producing an anticipated 
deficit of QR 2,990m, The budget out-turn figures for 1997/98, 
published in April 1999, showed an actual deficit of QR 3,578m. 
(expenditure QR 17,603m., revenue ^ 14,025m.). In 1998/99 
the (jovemment budgeted for expenditure of QR 15,659m. and 
revenue of QR 12,353m., leaving a deficit of ^ 3,306m. How- 
ever, the out-turn figures for 1998/99 showed a deficit of only 
QR540m. (expenditure QR 15,680m., revenue QR 15,140m.), 
after taking account of some US $650m. (QR 2,366m.) raised 
firom the partial privatization of Qatar Telecommunications 
Corporation. The 1999/2000 budget provided for total revenue 
of ^ 10,530m. (including QR 5,315m. from oil and gas) and 
total expenditure of QR 14,136m. (including capital spending of 
QR 2,632m.), leaving a projected deficit of QR 3,606m. Among 
the revenue-raising measures implemented in the 1999/2000 
fiscal year were substantial increases in the charges for entry 
visas and residency permits. The projected deficit in the 1999/ 
2000 budget was based on a conservative oil price estimate of 
US $10 per barrel, expenditure having been budgeted at a level 
that would be balan(^ by revenue if oil prices averaged $15 
per barrel. During the course of the fiscal year it became clear 
that the average oil price would exceed $15 per barrel and the 
Government authorized some additional expenditure, leaving 
the budget with a small estimated deficit of around ^ 255m. 
(preliminary out-turn figures for 1999/2000 were revenue 
^ 10,923m., expenditure QR 13,560m.) 

The 2000/01 budget provided for revenue of QR 12,617m. 
and expenditure of QR 15,400m., leaving a projected deficit 
of QR 2,783m. The revenue projection was based on a veiy 
conservative oil price estimate in the range US $13-$15 per 
barrel, while expenditure was set at a level that would be 
balanced by revenue if oil prices averaged $18 per barrel and 
the rate of crude oil production averaged 594,000 b/d. Qatar’s 
actual crude oil production in the first half of 2000 avera^pd 
around 660,000 ^d, with an average eaport price of some $25 
per barrel, raising the prospect that the budget would show 
an overall surplus if the oil export market remained strong 
throughout the fiscal year. Sectoral spending allocations in the 
20(XV01 budget included QR 1,545m. for public services and 
infirastructure. Overall, some ^ 2,022m. was allocated for the 
completion of existing projects and tibe initiation of new schemes. 
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it being envisaged that new schemes worth a total of QR 4,474m. 
would be founded before the end of the fiscal year. 

The inauguration of the Qatar Bank for Industrial Develop- 
ment (QBID) in November 1997 brought the number of banks 
operating in Qatar to 15 (exdudingthe Central Bank), including 
m^t foreign banks. Structured as a joint venture between the 
Qatar Government and local private-sector interests (mainly 
banks and insurance companies), the QBID was to provide 
concessionary loans to fund the fixed capital requirements of 
small and medium-sized industrial ventures. In October 1993 
the Qlk^ was superseded by the Qatar Central Bank, with paid- 
up capital of QR 50m. and overall capital and reserves totalling 
^156m. The Central Bank’s end-1998 assets totalled 
^ 5,755.3m. (including QR 3,781.8m. of foreign assets), while 
the principal liabilities on its end-1998 balance sheet were 
currency issued to the value of QR 1,729.2m. and local banks’ 
deposits totalling QR 828.0m. The Central Bank has supervisory 
powers over all banks, foreign exchange houses, investment 
companies and finance houses operating in Qatar. In August 

1997 the Central Bank was empowered to license Qatar-based 
banks and finance companies to establish fofifshore’ banking 
units, with effect from October 1997. Bahrain had previously 
been the only CiCC member state with an hffshore’ banking 
sector. In February 2000 11 unlicensed investment companies 
were ordered by the Central Bank to cease trading and to return 
an estimated US $100m. to depositors. 

Until April 1997 trading in local companies’ shares was con- 
ducted through an unofficial stock exchange which had a turn- 
over of some US $89.3m. in 1996. In May 1997 an official Doha 
Securities Market (DSM), supervised by the Ministry of Finance, 
Economy and Trade, began trading in the shares of 17 companies 
and baniks, the number rising to 18 ly February 1998, when 
their market capitalization totalled QR 9,902m. (US $2,720m.) 
and weekly turnover was averaging ^ 8.4m. ($2.3m.). In May 

1998 the Qatar Arabian Investment Company (QAIC) was 
launched with plans for its shares to be listed on the DSM— 
the first listing of a dollar-denominated stock and the first open 
to non-Qatari investment. The market’s start-up costs were 
funded by the Government, which planned to organize a series 
of share offers as part of a future privatization programme. 
Currently conducting business by Tioor* trading, the DSM was 
to be relocated in 2000 to a purpose-built exchange with a fully 
computerized trading system. During the last quarter of 1998 
(when the initial public offering of shares in Qatar Telecom 
began) the DSM h^ an average weekly turnover of QR 26.7nL 
($7.3m.). At the end of 1999 average weekly turnover remained 
at about the same level. The market capitalization of the 21 
companies quoted on the DSM in early 2000 was QR 18,559m. 
In March 2000 the right to buy and sell the shares of DSM-listed 
companies was extended to nationals of all GCC membe]>states. 

In 1997 the Government continued its practice of contracting 
syndicated overseas loans for general funding purposes, taking 
out loans of US $300m. and $200m. from consortia of interna- 
tional banks in the latter months of the year. A new public debt 
law approved in March 1998 was intended to facilitate the issue 
of treasury bills and bonds to finance the Government’s budget 
deficit: the Central Bank Governor stated that the new law 
would also enable the bank to influence money supply and 
interest rates by market intervention. Under a Central Bank 
directive which came into force on 1 April, the maximum 6.5% 
interest rate on riyal deposits was abolished and banks were 
permitted to set their own interest rates on deposits of over 15 
months’ duration. Recommended by the IMF as part of financial 
sector reform, the dianges were intended to attract more local 
capital into the domestic banking system and to encourage 
depositors to hold funds on a longer-term basis. In July 1999 the 
Government issued its first treasury bond, worth QR 2,000m., 
which was heavily over-subscribed. The three-year l^nds had a 
face value of QB 10,000 each and carried 7.75% non-taxable 
interest, payable half-yearly. Trading in the bonds was to be 
confined to Qatari banks for one year, whereafter it was pro- 
posed to open it to companies and individuals. The Government, 
whose domestic borrowings totalled an estimated QR 10,800m. 
at the end of April 1999, saw the treasury bonds as a replace- 
ment for short- and medium-term bank credits. 

In May 1998 the Commercial Bank of Qatar (CBQ) became 
the first local bank to secure a syndicated credit facilityi signing 
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an agreement with a group of regional and international banks 
under which it would borrow US $60ni. for the finan c in g of 
forthcoming industrial projects. At the end of June, however, the 
Qatari authorities pos^oned the Government’s fi[rst Eurobond 
issue, owing to unfavourable conditions in emerging debt mar- 
kets. The 10-year Eurobond, worth $l,000in., was subsequently 
successfully issued in May 1999, attracting investors from the 
USA (55%), Europe (25%) and the Middle East (20%). In June 
2000 Qatar’s second sovereign Eurobond issue raised $l,400m., 
nearly two-thirds of which was contributed by US investors and 
most of the remainder by European investors. This issue (with 
a 30-year term) made it possible for the Government to pay 
down some of its short-term debt. In December 1999 Qatar 
negotiated a so-called 'oil prepayment’ facility with a group of 
international banks, effectively providing the Government with 
advance access to oil revenues. The fa^ty was for $500m., 
repayable over five years. A further $260m., repayable over 
three years, was raised throu^ a similar arrangement in early 
2000. The CBQ secured a new $120m. syndicate credit facility 
in May 2000. 

In addition to investment in national industrial diversifica- 
tion, Qatar also allocated considerable sums of aid to poorer 
countries during the 1970s. In 1975 the level of aid was 
US $339m., but in 1980 the total declined to $277m., repre- 
senting 4.2% of GNP. In October 1990 the Government 
announced that the debts owing to it by 10 Arab and Afiican 
countries were to be cancelled. The World Bank estimated that 
Qatar extended net aid of about $lm. (0.01% of GNP) in 1991 
and that its cumulative net aid over the five years 1987-91 
amounted to just $4m. 

In December 1995 IMF statistics for Qatar indicated total 
official reserves of US $694m. and total foreign assets of $787m. 
However, it was confirmed by the Government in the following 
month that a substantial tranche of Qatar’s reserves had 
remained under the control of Ihe former Amir, Sheikh Khalifa, 
following his removal firom office in June 1995. The sum involved 
was widdy reported to be in the region of $3, 000m. A settlement 
agreement was signed in February 1997 whereby Sheikh 
Khalifa was understood to have formally ceded control over 
disputed assets. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

During the 1970s imports and exports grew quickly, but in the 
early 1980s there was a M in Qatar’s levels of trade. Imports 
were reduced over the period 1982-84, and in 1985 their value 
declined to QR 4,146.5m., the lowest annual total since 1976. 
The value of exports fell firom QR 20,787m. in 1980 to 
QR 12,002m. in 1983, refiecting the reduction in petroleum 
exports. By 1989 the value of imports had risen to QR 4,827m. 
They continued to rise and were valued at QR 6,169m. in 1990 
and at QR 6,261m. in 1991. Export earnings were QR 9,967m. 
in 1989 and QR 14,161m. in 1990, but fell to QR 11,684m. in 
1991. In 1991 Japan provided 13.6% of Qatar’s imports, the 
United Kingdom 11.8%, and the USA 11.6%. According to ana- 
lysts, Japan’s imports of Qatari crude petroleum in 1988 
accounted for more than one-half of the estimated value of 
Qatar’s total oil exports. In 1998 the principal source of imports 
(14.2%) was the USA; other important suppliers in that year 
were Japan, the United Kingdom, the UAE, Italy, Gemmy, 
France, and Saudi Arabia, fieliminary figures for e:q)orts in 
1994 suggested that Asia (excluding Arab countries) was the 
principal market for exports (80.8%). The principal commodities 
that Qatar imports are electrical items and machinery, and 
there is also considerable importing of basic manufactures, food 
and live animals, and chemicals. Apart from its exports of 
petroleum, most of Qatar’s export trade is with its Arab neigh- 
bours. 
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Revised trade and balance-of-pa^ents statistics for the 
period 1993 to 1997 were published in April 1999 in the offer 
document for Qatar’s first sovereign Eurobond issue ( see Budget, 
Investment and Finance, above). These showed the value of 
exports as US $3,094m. in 1995 (including $2, 012m. from crude 
oil) and imports of ^,308m. (of which $l,279m. for LNG pro- 
ject), leaving a visible trade deficit of $2 14m. The 1995 balance 
of payments showed a current-account deficit of $2,326m. and 
an overall deficit of $63m. In 1996 there were exports of $3,833m. 
($2,^9m. from crude oil) and imports of $3,915m. (of which 
$l,031m. for LNG projects), leaving a visible trade deficit of 
$82m. The 1996 balance of payments showed a current-account 
deficit of $2, 667m. and an overall deficit of $217m. In 1997 there 
were export earnings of $4,474m. (including $2,480m. firom 
crude oil and $618m. firom LNG), while import spending totalled 
$2, 993m. (including $l,411m. for LNG projects), producing a 
visible trade surplus of $l,481m. The 1997 balance of payments 
showed a current-account deficit of $l,061m. and an overall 
surplus of $130m. 

F^visional trade statistics for 1998 showed ex^rt earnings 
of US $5,030m. (including $2,995m. firom crude oil and $840m. 
firom LNG and related products), while import spending totalled 
$3,071m. (including $l,021m. for LNG-related construction pro- 
jects), producing a visible trade surplus of $1, 959m. Provisional 
1998 balance-ofipayments statistics showed a current-account 
deficit of $^6m. and an overall deficit of $48m. Estimated 
trade statistics for 1999 showed export earnings of $7, 214m. 
(induding $4,014m. firom crude oil and $l,353m. from LNG and 
related products), while import spending was estimated as 
$2,252m. (induding $372m. for LNG-related construction pro- 
jects), producing an estimated visible trade surplus of $4,962m. 
(the highest surplus for a decade). Estimates fbr 1999 showed 
a current-account surplus of $2, 171m. and an overall surplus 
of$2,457m. 

ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

The success of the Government’s June 2000 sovereign Eurobond 
issue (see Budget, Investment and Finance, above) provided 
evidence of international mvestors’ favourable opinion of Qatar’s 
economic prospects. The offer document for this Eurobond issue 
highli^ted positive trends in almost all economic indicators in 
1999, a year of 8.9% growth in nominal GDP, attributable 
mainly to an 18.9% expansion of the oil and gas sector (compared 
with 3.2% growth in the non-oil sectors). The oil and gas sector’s 
share of GDP was 43.4% in 1999, compared with 36.8% in 1998. 
There was estimated overall growth of 40% in tibe economy over 
the period 1995-99, with an estimated 31% increase in income 
per head (already the highest in the GOC region) over the same 
period. Favourable world oil-price trends, coupled with the start 
of substantial LNG exports, took the balance of payments into 
surplus in 1999, and the Government was able to achieve a 
sharply reduced budget deficit in 1999/2000; a budget surplus 
seemed likely for 2000/01, with increased expenditure on public- 
sector capital projects, which had previously been affected by 
budget cut-badm. 

The main risk factor in the Qatar Government’s economic 
strategy remained the heavy burden of debt incurred to fimance 
years of mcgor investments in natural gas development projects. 
At the end of the 1999/2000 fiscal year direct government debt 
was estimated to total US $7,470m., comprising ^,039m. in 
external borrowings and $3,431m. in domestic borrowings. 
Qatar’s total external debt at the end of 1999 (including l^rrow- 
ings by the state petroleum corporation, some of them govern- 
ment-guaranteed), amounted to an estimated $10, 956m. 
External debt repayments in the 1999/2000 fiscal year were 
estimated to total $915m., compared with $551m. in 1998/99. 
It was predicted that external debt repayments would peak at 
$l,301m. in 2001/02 before declining to $242m. in 2004/05. The 
Government’s official international reserves were estimated to 
total $l,918nL at the end of 1999. 
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Sources (unless otherwise stated): Press and Publications Dept, Ministry of Education, POB 80, Doha; Dept of Economic Policies, Qatar Central Bank, 
POB 1234, Doha; tel. 4456466; fax 4413650; e-mail 6lzamys@qcb.gov.qa; internet www.qcb.gov.qa. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area: 11,437 sq km (4,416 sq miles). 

Population: 369,079 (males 247,862; females 121,227) at census of 
16 March 1986; 522,023 (males 342,459; females 179,564) at census 
of 1997; 544,000 (provisional) at mid-l^S. 


Density (mid-1998): 47.6 per sq km. 



Births, Marriages and Deaths (1996): Registered live births 
10,317 (birth rate 18.5 per 1,000); Registered marriages 1,641 (mar- 
riage rate 2.9 per 1,000); Registered deaths 1,015 (death rate 1.8 
per 1,000). Source; UN, Demographic Yearbook. 

1997: Registered live births 10,447 (birth rate 20.1 per 1,000); 
Registered deaths 1,060 (death rate 2.0 per 1,000) (Source: UN, 
Population and Vital Statistics Report). 

Eaqpectation of Life (UN estimates, years at birth, 1990-96): 70.5 
(males 68.8; females 74.2). Source: UN, World Population Prospects: 
The 1998 Revision. 


Economically Active Population ({arsons aged 16 years and 
over, March 1986): Agriculture and fishing 6,283; Mining and quar- 
4,807; Manufacturing 13,914; Electneity, gas and water 6,266; 
Building and construction 40,523; Trade, restaurants and hotels 
21,964; ^ansport and communications 7,367; Finance, insurance 
and real estate 3,157; Community, Bodsl and personal services 
96,466; Activities not adequately defined 501; Total enwloyed 
200,238 (Qatari nationals 20,807; non-Qataris 179,431). fl^i^s 
include 1,025 unemployed persons with previous work e3qpex^ce, 
but exclude 944 persons seeking work for the first time. 

Mid-1998 (estimate): Agriculture, etc. 5,000; Total labour force 
317,000 (Source; FAO, Production Yearbook). 


AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

Principal Cr^ (FAO estimates, *000 metric tons, 1998): Barley 
4; Cabbages 2; Tomatoes 10; Caulifiowers 1; Pumpkins 8; Cucumbers 
2; Aubergines (Egg-plants) 4; Onions (dry) 4; Carrots 1; Other 
vegetables 6; Watermelons 2; Melons 3; Dates 15; Citrus fruits 1. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 

Livestock (FAO estimates, '000 head, year ending September 1998): 
Horses 2; Cattle 14; Camels 47; Sheep 200; Goats 172; Chickens 
(million) 4. Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 

Livestock Products (FAO estimates, ’000 metric tons, 1998): 
Mutton and lamb 14; Goat meat 1; Poultry meat 4; Cows’ milk 11; 
Sheep’s milk 5; Goats’ milk 6; Hen eggs 4; Sheepskins 2. Source: 
FAO, Production Yearbook. 

Fishing (metric tons, live weight): Total catch 4,271 in 1996; 4,739 
in 1996; 6,032 in 1997. Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


MINING 

Production (1995): Crude petroleum (’000 metric tons) 18,706; 
Natural gas (petajoules) 531. Source: UN, Industrial Commodity 
Statistics Yearbook. 


INDUSTRY 

Production (estimates, ’000 metric tons, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, 1995): Wheat fiour (including bran) 32; Nitrogenous fertilizers 
(nitroMn content) 858 (1994); Jet fuels 399; Motor spirit (petrol) 
568; Gas-diesel (Distillate fuel) oils 770; Residual fum oils 1,010; 
Liquefied petroleum gas 1,241; Cement 580; Steel bars 601 (official 
figure); Electric energy 5,738 million kWh. Source: mainly UN, 
Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 

FINANCE 

Currency and Exchange Rates: 100 dirhams = 1 Qatar riyal 
(QR). Sterling, Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000); £1 
sterling = 5.708 riyals; US $1 s 3.640 riyals; €1 = 3.307 riyals; 100 
Qatar riyals » £17.52 = $27.47 = €30.24. Exchange Rate: Since June 
1980 the oiOficial mid-point rate has been fbted at US $1 = QR 3.64. 
Budget (QR million, year ending 31 March): 1996/97: Revenue 
13,469; Expenditure 16,947 (Current 14,0^, Capital 1,887); 1997/ 
98: Revenue 14,742; Expenditure 17,932 (Current 16,842, (Japital 
2,090); 1998/99: Revenue 16,219; Expenditure 16,879 (Current 
14,961, Capital 1,946); 1999/2000 (provisional): Revenue 14,098; 


Expenditure 14,363 (Current 13,166, Capital 1,187). Note: FiguroH 
exdude net lending and equity partidpation. 

International Reserves (US $ million at 31 December 1994): Gold 
41.6; TMF special drawing ri^ts 29.0; Reserve position in IMF 44.7; 
Foreign excha^ 684.0; Total 699.1 Source: IMF, International 
Financial Statistics. 

Money Supply (QR million at 31 December 1999): Currency outside 
banks l,713.9ji)emand deposits at commerdal banks 2,464.7; Total 
money 4,178.6. 

Cost of Living (Consumer Price Index for Doha; base: 1988 = 100); 
130.7 in 1997; 134.1 in 1998; 137.0 in 1999. 

Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product (QR million at 
current prices, 1997): Government final consumption expenditure 
11,150; Private final consumption expenditure 9,170; Increase in 
stocks 450; Gross fixed capital formation 12,594; Total domestic 
expenditure 33,364; Exports of goods and services 14,850; Less 
Imports of goods and services 14,760; QDP in purchasers* values 
33,464. Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 

Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity (preliminary 
estimates, QR million at current prices, 1999): Agriculture and 
fishing 311; Petroleum and natural gas 18,384; Manufacturing 
4,050;El6Ctridty and water 555; Construction 2,600; Trade, restaur- 
ants and hotels 2,730; Transport and communications 1,665; Fin- 
ance, insurance, real estate and business services 3,981; Other 
services (including import duties, less imputed bank service charges ) 
8,120; Total 42,396. 

Balance of Payments (estimates, QR million, 1999): Exports f.o.b. 
19,38^ Imports f.o.b. -11,457; Trade balance 7,928; Services, private 
and official transfers (net) -9,517; Current balance -1,589; Capital 
(net) 4,852; Overall balance 3,263. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Imports f.o.b. (QR million): 9,406 in 1996; 10,893 in 1997; 11,177 
(estimate) in 1991 

Exports f.o.b. (QR million): 13,952 in 1996; 14,036 in 1997; 18,31 1 
(estimate) in 1991 

Principal Commodities (distribution by SITC, QR million): 
Imports c.i.f. (1998): Food and live animals 1,126.7; Crude materials 
(in^ble) except fuels 322.4; Chemicals and related products 666.7; 
Basic manufactures 3,142.5; Machinery and trans^rt equipment 
5,816.8; Miscellaneous manufactured articles 1,116.1; Total (inch 
others) 12,407.2. Exports f.o.b.{1994): Mineral fuels and lubricants 
9,297.4 (Petroleum, petroleum products, etc. 8,148.9, Gas (natural 
and manufactured) 1,148.5); Chemicals and related products 1,187.9 
(Manufactured fertilizers 420.2, Plastics in primary forms 372.3); 
Basic manufactures 676.0 (Iron and steel 673.6); Total (inch others) 
11,452.8 (exd. re-exports 242.3). 

Principal Trading Partners (QR million): Imports c.i.f. (1998): 
Australia 203; Canada 173; People’s Republic of China 210; France 
712; Germany 721; India 238; Italy 745; Jaj^ 1,583; Republic of 
Korea 224; Malaysia 132; Netherlands 2^; Saudi Arabia 681; 
Singapore 204; Spain 157; Sweden 123; United Arab Emirates 1,009; 
United Kingdom 1,396; USA 1,738; Total (ind. others) 12,219. 
Exports f.o.b. (ind. re-exports, 1994): States of the Co-operation 
Council for the Arab States of the Gulf (Gulf Co-operation Council— 
GCC) 1,170.0; USA 233.5; Asia (except Arab countries) 9,448.0; 
Australia and New Zealand 475.3; Totm (ind. others) 11,695.1. 


TRANSPORT 

Road Traffic (licensed vehicles, 1995): Private 141,679; Public 
transport 65,926; Heavy vehides 4,881; Taxis 1,747; Motorcades 
2,952; Trailers 2,329; G^eral transport 2,769; Total 222,283 (exd. 
government vehides, totalling 6,169 in 1993). 

Shipping (international sea-borne frei^t traffic, ’000 metric tons, 
1994): Goods loaded: 5,853; Goods unloaded: 2,500. Merchant Fleet 
(roistered at 31 December 1998): 64 vessels; 744,131 mross regis- 
tered tons (Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statis- 
tics.) 

Civil Aviation (scheduled services 1996): Kilometres flown 22 
million; PasseiD^rs carried 1,200,(X)0; Passenger-km 2,759 million; 
Total ton-km 367 million. Ficpies indude an apportionment (one- 
quarter) of the traffic of Gulf Air, a multinationm airline with its 
headcpicuters in Bahrain. Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 
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TOURISM 

Tourigt arrivals COCO foreign visitors^hotel occupants only): 294 in 
1995; 327 in 1996; 4S5 in 1997. Source: World Tourism Oigsmization, 
Yearbook of Tourism Statistics, 

Hotel beds (1995): 2,667. 

aiMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 
Radio Receivers (1997>. 266,000 in use*. 

Television Receivers (1997): 230,000 in use*. 

Telephones (1995): 146,980 lines in use. 

Telefox Stations (1996): 10,400 in usef. 

Mobile CeUular Telephones (1996): 28,772 subscribersf. 

Daily Newspapers (1996): 5 (circulation 90,000 copies)*. 


Statistical Survey, Directory 

Non-daily Newspapers (1995): 1. 

Book Production (1996): 209 titles*. 

* Source: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 
t Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 

EDUCATION 

Pre-primary (1996/96): 64 schools; 321 teadiers; 7,018 pupils. 
Primary (1995/96): 174 schools; 5,864 teachers; 53,631 pupils. 
Secondary (1994/95): 126 schools (general 123, vocational 3- 
1993/94); 3,858 teachers (general 3,738, vocational 120); (1995/96) 
38,694 pupils (general 37,924, vocational 670). 

University (1996/97): 1 institution; 643 teaching staff; 8,475 
students. 

Source: partly UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 
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The Constitution 

A provisional Constitution was adopted on 2 April 1970. Executive 
power is vested in the Amir, as Head of State, and exercised by the 
Council of Ministers, appointed by the Head of State. The Amir is 
assisted by the appointed Advisory Council of 20 memhers (increased 
to 30 in 1975 and to 36 in 1988), whose term was extended for six 
years in 1975, for a further four years in 1978, and for further terms 
of four yejars in 1982, 1986, 1990, 1994 and 1998. All fundamental 
democratic rights are guarwteed. In 1975 the Advisory Council was 
granted power to summon individual ministers to answer questions 
on legislation before promulgation. Previously the Advisory Council 
was restricted to debating draft bills and regulations before framing 
recommendations to the Council of Ministers. In March 1999 elec- 
tions took place, by universal adult suffrage, for a 29-member 
Municipal Count^ vHhich was to have a consultative role in the 

m^y a 32-member ^[stitutianaf committee was^tablished to 
draft a permanent constitution by 2002. 

The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

Amir: Mm.-Gen. Sheikh Ha&iad ben Khalifa ath-Thani (assumed 
power 27 June 1996). 

Crown Prince: Sheikh Jasim bin Habcad bin Khalifa ath-Thani. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(September 2000) 

Amir, Minister of Defence and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces: Mey.-Gen. Sheikh Hamad bin Khalifa ath-Thani. 
Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior: Sheikh Abdullah 
bin Khalifa ath-Thani. 

Deputy Prime Minister: Sheikh Muhammad bin Khalifa ath-Teiani. 
Minister of Foreign Affoirs: Sheikh Hamad bin Jasim bin Jaber 
ath-Thani. 

Minister of Finance, Economy and Trade: Yousuf Hussein 
Kamal. 

Minister of Awqaf (RelMous Endowments) and Islamic 
AlfEdrs: Ahmad bin Abdullah Salem al-Marbi. 

Minister of Municipal Affairs and Agriculture: An bin 
Muhammad al-Khater. 

Minister of Justice: Hassan bin Abdullah al-Ghanim. 

Minister of Communication and Tran^rt: Sheikh Ahmad bin 
Nasser ath-Thani. 

Minister of Education and Education: Muhambcad Abd 

ab-RahimKafoud. 

Minister of Energy and Industry and of Electricity and Water: 
Abdullah bin Hamad ait Attita. 

Minister of Public Health: Dr Hajabbin Ahmad Hajab. 

Minister of Housing and the Civil Service: Sheikh Falah bin 
Jasim ath-Thani. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: Ahmad Abdullah al-Mah- 

MOUD. 

Minister of State for Council of Ministers’ Affairs: An bin Saad 
al-Kawabl 

Minister of State for the Ihterion Sheikh Abdullah bin Khaled 
ath-Thanl 


Ministersof State without Portfolio: Sheikh Ahmad bin Saif ath- 
Thani, Sheikh Hassan bin Abdullah bin Muhammad ath-Thani, Sheikh 
Hamad bin Sahim ath-Thani, Sheikh Hamad bin Abdullah ath-Thani, 
Sheikh Muhammad bin Khalid ath-Thani, Sheikh Muhammad bin Id 
ath-Thani. 

MINISTRIES 

Ministry of Amiri Diwan Afifoirs: POB 923, Doha; tel. 4468333; 
fax 4416773. 

Ministry of Awqaf (Religions Endowments) and Islamic 
Affoirs: POB 422, ^ha; tel. 4466222; fax 4466266; e-mail mela@ 
qatar.Det.qa; intemet www.islam.gov.qa. 

Ministry of Civil Service Affairs and Housing: POB 36, Doha; 
tel. 4336336; fax 4446298. 

Ministry of Communication and Transport: POB 22228, Doha; 
tel. 4835622; fax 4836101. 

Ministry of Defence: Qatar Armed Forces, POB 37, Doha; tel. 
4404111. 

Ministry of Education and Hiid^er Education: POB 80, Doha; 
teL 4333444; fax 4413886. 

Ministry of Energy and Industry: POB 2699, Doha; tel. 4832121; 
fax 4832024. 

Ministry of Finance, Economy and Trade: POB 3322, Doha; 
teL 4461444; fax 4431177. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs: POB 250, Doha; tel. 4334334; fax 
4442777; e-mail webmastei@mofa.gov.qa; intemet www.mofa 
.gov.qa. 

Minirtry of the Interion POB 115, Doha; tel. 4330000; fax 
4429565. 

Ministry of Justice: POB 917 (Dept of Legal Affairs), Doha; tel. 
4835200; fox 4832868. 

fox 4i^39; e-mail ]:]^Lai^maa.gov.qa; internet 
www.mmaa.^v.qa. 

Ministry of Public Health; POB 42, Doha; tel. 4441555; fox 
4446294. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The Advisory Council was established in 1972, with 20 nominated 
members. It was ejq)anded to 30 members in 1975, and to 35 
members in 1988. 

Speaken Muhammad bin Mubarak al-Khaufa. 

Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN QATAR 

Algeria: POB 2494, Doha; tel. 4662900; fox 4663658; Ambassador 
HadefBouthaldja. 

Banidadesh: POB 2080, Doha; tel. 4671927; fax 4671190; Ambas- 
sador Abu Taher Najrul Islam. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina: POB 876, Doha; tel. 4670194; fax 
4670595; Ambassador (vacant). 

China, People’s Republic: POB 17200, Doha; tel. 4824200; fox 
4873959; Ambassador: ZhouXiuhua. 

Cuba: POB 12017, Doha; tel. 4672072; fax 4672074; Ambassador 
JoRQE Leon Cruz. 

EjsypU POB 2899, Doha; tel. 4832555; fax 4832196; Ambassador 
Muhammad Muhammad Minessi. 
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France: POB 2669, Doha; tel. 4832281; fax 4832254; Ambassador. 
Bebtrand Besancenot. 

Germany: POB 3064, Doha; tel. 4876969; fax 4876949; e-mail 
gennaiiy@qatar.net.qa; Ambaibador: RoLPldjiYER-OLDEN. 

India: POB 2788, Doha; tel. 4672021; fax 4670448; e-mail 
indembdh@Viatar.net.qa; internet qatar.net.qadndian-embassy; 
Ambassador: Vijay Kumar (designate). 

Iran: POB 1633, Doha; tel. 4835300; fax 4831665; Ambassador 

DHABEEH ALLAH NOUVEKSTI. 

Iraq: POB 1526, Doha; tel. 4672237; fax 4673347; Ambassador 
Fakhri Hammudi ad-Dulaymi. 

Italy: POB 4188, Doha; tel. 4436842; fax 4446466; e-mail itembqat® 
qatar.net.qa; internet www.qatar.net.qa/itembqat; Ambassador: Pio 
Luigi Teodorani Pabbri Pozzi. 

Japan: POB 2208, Doha; tel. 4831224; fax 4832178; Ambassador 
Katzuya Ikeda. 

Jordan: POB 2366, Doha; tel. 4832202; fax 4832173; Ambassador 
Tradbl-Faybz. 

Korea, Republic: POB 3727, Doha; tel. 4832238; fax 4833264; 
Ambassador: Jin Ho Kim. 

Kuwait: POB 1177, Doha; tel. 4832111; fax 4832042; Ambassador: 
Faisal Abduli^h ai^Mashaan. 

Lebanon: POB 2411, Doha; tel. 4477778; fax 4478817; Ambassador 
ApifAyyub. 

Libya: POB 574, Doha; tel. 4429546; fax 4429548; Chargd d’affaires: 
Ali Bu-Ujayuh. 

Mauritania: POB 3132, Doha; tel. 4836003; fax 4836015; Ambas- 
sador: Muhammad AirAMiN as-Salrm Wald Dada. 

Morocco: POB 3242, Doha; tel. 4831885; fax 4833416; e-mail 
moroccoe^atar.net.qa; Ambassador: Muhammad Ben Larbi Dilai. 
Nepal: Doha; Ambassador: ShyamanandaSuman. 

Oman: POB 1525, Doha; tel. 4670744; fax 4670747; Ambassador 
(vacant). 

Pakistan: POB 334, Doha; tel. 4832525; fax 4832227; Ambassador: 
KamalArif. 

Philippines: POB 24900, Doha; tel. 4831585; fax 4831595; e-mail 
dohapc^atar.netqa; Ambassador: Amado S. Tolentino. 

Romania: POB 22511, Doha; tel. 4426740; fax 4444346; e-mail 
romamb@qatar.net.qa; Ambassador: Mihai Stuparu. 

Russia: POB 15404, Doha; tel. 4329117; fax 4329118; Ambassador: 
Viktor Kudryavtsev. 

Saudi Arabia: POB 1 255, Doha; tel. 4832030; fax 4832720; Ambas- 
sador: Hamad bin Saleh at-Tuaimi. 

Somalia: POB 1948, Doha; tel. 4832200; fax 4832182; Ambassador: 
Sharif Muhammad Omar. 

Sudan: POB 2999, Doha; tel. 4423007; fax 4351366; Ambassador. 
Muhammad Ahmad Muktafa ad-Dary. 

S^^a: POB 1257, Doha; tel. 4831844; fax 4832139; Chargd d’af- 
faires: Anwar Kaiy). 

Tunisia: POB 2707, Doha; tel. 4832645; fax 4832649; Charg4 d’af- 
faires a.i.: Samirai.^amaei. 

Turkey: POB 1977, Doha; tel. 4835553; fax 4835206; Ambassador 
SelcukTarlan. 

United Arab Emirates: POB 3099, Doha; tel. 4885111; fax 
4882837; Ambassador: (vacant). 

United Kingdom: POB 3, Doha; tel. 4421991; fax 4438692; e-mail 
british.embas8y(i?doha.mail.fco.gov.uk; Ambassador: David Alan 
Wright. 

USA: POB 2399, Doha; tel. 4864701; fax 4861669; e-mail usisdoha® 
qatar.net.qa; internet www.usembassy.org.qa; Ambassador: Eliza^ 
BETH Davenport MciKune. 

Yemen: POB 3318, Doha; tel. 4432555; fax 4429400; Ambassador. 
Abdul Salam Hussein AirANsi. 

Judicial System 

Justice is administered by five courts (Hi^er Criminal, Lower 
Criminal, Commercial and Civil, Labour and the Court of ^pieal) 
on the basis of codified laws. In addition the Shari'a Court (mdes 
on all issues regarding Hie personal affairs of Muslims, specific 
offences where tne defendemt is Muslim, and dvil dispute where 
the parties elect to have them acfiudicated upon, by recourse to 
Islamic Law of Hie Holy Quran and the Prophet’s Sunna or edition. 
Non-Muslims are invariably tried by a court operating codifi^ law. 
Indep^dence of the judiciary is guaranteed by the provisional 
Constitution. 

Plresidency of Shari^a Courts and Islamic AfEairs: POB 232, 
Doha; tel. 4452222; Pres. Sheikh Abd ar-Rahman bin Abdullah al- 
Mahmoud. 
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Chief Justice: Mubarak bin Khalifa as-Asari. 

Public Prosecutor: Col Abdullah al-Mal. 

Religion 

The indigenous population are Muslims of the Sunni sect, most 
being of Hie strict Wahhabi persuasion. 

CHRISTTANITY 
The Ani^can Communion 

Within the Episcopal Church in Jerusalem and the Middle East, 
Qatar forms part of the diocese of Cyprus and the Gulf. The Aglican 
congregation in Qatar is entirely expatriate. The Bishop in Cyprus 
and the Gulf is resident in Cyprus, while the Archdeacon in the 
Gulf is resident in Qatar. 

Archdeacon in the Gulfi POB 3, Doha; Archdeacon Ven. Ian 
Young. 

The Roman Catholic Church 

An estimated 60,000 adherents in Qatar, mainly expatriates, form 
part of the Apostolic Vicariate of Arabia. The Vicar Apostolic is 
resident in the United Arab Emirates. 

The Press 

Al-^Arab (The Arabs): POB 6334, Doha; tel. 4325874; fax 4440016; f. 
1972; daily; Arabic; publ. by Dar al-Ouroba Printing and Publishing; 
Editor-in-C^ef KealidNaama; drc. 25,000. 

Ad-Dawri (The Tournament): POB 310, Doha; tel. 4328782; fax 
4447039; f. 1978; weekly; Arabic; sport; publ. by Abdullah Hamad 
al-AHsrah and Ptnrs; Edfitor-in-Chi^ Sheikh Rashid bin Owaida ath- 
Thani; circ. 6,000. 

Gulf Times: POB 2888, Doha; tel. 4350478; fax 4350474; e-mail 
editoii^gulf-times.com; internet www.gulf-times.com; f. 1978; daily 
and weekW editions; En^h; political; publ. by Gulf j^blishing and 
Printing Co; Editor-in-Chief Abd ar-Rahman Saif al-Madhadi; circ. 
15,000Tdaily). 

Al-Jawhara (The Jewel): POB 2531, Doha; tel. 4414575; fax 
4671388; f. 1977; monthly; Arabic; women’s magazine; publ. by al- 
Ahd Est. for Journalism, Printing and Publications Ltd; Editor-in- 
Chief Abdullah Yousuf ai^Hussaini; drc. 8,000. 

Nada (A Gathering): POB 4896, Doha; tel. 4445564; fax 4433778; 
f. 1991; weekly, sodal and entertainment; published by Akhbar al- 
Usbou’; Editor-in-Chief Adel Au bin Au. 

Al-Ouroba (Arabism): POB 663, Doha; tel. 4325874; fax 4429424; 
f. 1970; weekly, Arabic; poliHcal; publ. by Dar al-Ouroba Printing 
and Publishing, Editor-in-Chief Yousuf Naama; drc. 12,000. 

The Peninsula: POB 3488, Doha; tel. 4663945; fax 4663965; e- 
mail penqatar@qatar.net.qa; f. 1996; daily, Engli^ political; publ. 
^ Dar ash-Sharq Printing, Publishing and Distribution; Editor-in- 
Chief Abd al-Aziz al-Mahmoud; Man. Editor George Abraham; drc. 
8 , 000 . 

Qatar Lil Inshaa (Qatar Construction): POB 2203, Doha; tel. 
4424988; fax 4432961; f. 1989; publ. bv Almaha Trade and Construc- 
tion Co; Gen. Man. Muhammad H. al-Mube^ drc. 10,000. 

Ar-Ras^ (The Banner): POB 3464, Doha; tel. 4466555; fax 
4350476; f. 1979; daily and weekly editions; Arabic; political; publ. 
by Gulf Publishing and Prmting Co; Editor Nasser al-Othman; 
drc. 25,000. 

Saidat ash-Sharq: POB 3488, Doha; tel. 4662445; fax 4662450; 
f. 1993; monthlv; Arabic; women’s magazine; publ. by Dar ash-Sharq 
Printing, Publishing and Distribution; Editor Nasser al-Othman; 
drc. 15,000. 

Ash-Sharq (The Orient): POB 3488, Doha; tel. 4662444; fax 
4662450; e-maU webmastei:^-diarq.coin; internet www 
.al-diarq.com; f. 1985; daily, Arabic; pohtical; publ. by Dar ash- 
Sharq Printing, Publishing and Distribution House; Gen. Supervisor 
Nasser al-Othman; drc. 45,018. 

At-Tarbiya (Education): POB 9865, Doha; tel. 4861412; fax 
4880911; f. 197:L quarterly; publ. by ^tar National Commission 
for Education, Culture and Sdence; Editor-in-Chief Abd AL-Am 
Farajal-Ansari; drc. 2,500. 

This is Qatar and Whaf s On: POB 4015, Doha; tel. 4413813; Ux 
4413814; f. 1978; quarterly, English; tourist information; publ. by 
Oryx Publishing and Advertising Co; Editor-in-Chief Yousuf J. al- 
Dabwish; drc. 10,000. 

Al-Ummah: POB 893, Doha; tel. 4447300; fax 4447022; e-mail 
nL.dirasat@islam.gov.qa; internet www.islazn.gov.qa; f. 1982: bi- 
monthly; Islamic Hiou^t and affairs, current cultuw issues, book 
seriahzations. 
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Al-Watan: FOB 22345, Doha; tel. 4652244; fax 4660440; e-mail 
feedback@al-watan.com; internet www.al-watan.oom; f. 1995; daily; 
Arabic; political; publ. bv Dar al-Watan Printing, iHiblishing and 
Distribution; Editor-in-Cmef AhiaadAual-Abdullah. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Qatar News Agency (QNA): POB 3299, Doha; tel. 4322725; fax 
4442282; internet www.qatamewsa^cy.com; f. 1975; affiliated to 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Dir and Editor-in-Chief AmcAD Jassim 
al-Humar. 

Foreign Bureau 

Kuwait News Agency (KUNA): Doha; tel. 4417680; fax 4352887. 

Publishers 

Qatar National Printing Press: POB 355, Doha; tel. 4448453; 
fax 4449550; Man. Abd al-Earim Deeb. 

Ali bin Ali Printing and Publishing: POB 75, Doha; tel. 4445565; 
fax 4433778. 

Dar al-Onroba Printing and Publishing: POB 52, Doha; tel 
4423179. 

Dar ash-Sharq Printing^ Publishing and Distribution: POB 
3488, Doha; td. 4662444; fax 466^450; e-mail webmaster® 
al-sharq.com; Editor-in-Chief Abd al-Aziz al-Mahmoud; circ. 22,000. 
Gulf Publishing and Printing Co: POB 533, Doha; tel. 4466555; 
fax 4424171; e-mail gm!iSgiilftime8.com; internet www.gulf-times 
.com; Gen. Man. Muhammad Allam An. 



Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Qatar Telecommunications Corpn (Q-Tel): POB 217, Doha; 
tel. 4400400; feat 4413904; e-mail webmastei®(rtel.oom.qa; internet 
www.qtel.com.qa; f. 1987; state-owned; provides telecommunica- 
tions services within Qatar, Gen. Man. Hamad Air-ATiryA. 

BROADCASTING 
Regulatory Authority 

Qatar Radio and Television Corpn (QRTC): Doha; f. 1997; 
autonomous authority reporting directly to the Council of Ministers. 

Radio 

Qatar Broadcasting Service (QBS): POB 3939, Doha; tel. 
4894444; fax 4882888; f. 1968; govt service transmitting in Arabic, 
English, French and Urdu; programmes include Holy Quran Radio 
and Doha Music Radio; Dir Mubarak Jaham al-Kuwabl 

Television 

Al-^azeera Satellite Station: POB 23123, Doha; tel. 4890890; fax 
4885333; f. 1996; Pres. HabiadbinThamerath-Thani; Dir Muhammad 
Jasimal-Ali. 

Qatar Television Service: POB 1944, Doha; tel. 4894444; fex 
4874170; f. 1970; operates two channels; Dir Muhab«mad Jasimal-Ali 
(acting); Asst Dir Abd al-Wahab Muhammad al-Mutawa’a. 

Finance 

(cap. = capital; res = reserves; dep. s deposits; m. = million; 
brs s branches; amounts in Qatar riyals unless otherwise stated) 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Qatw CenM Bank: POB 1234, Doha; tel. 4456456; fax 4413650; 
e-mail elzainys®TCb.gov.qa; internet www.qcb.gov.qa; f. 1966 as 
Qatar and Dubai Currency Board; became Qatar Monetary Agency 
in 1973; renamed Qatar Central Bank in 1993; cap. and res 7()9.2m., 
currenqr in circulation 1,610.9m. (Sept. 1997); Gov. Abdullah bin 
Khaud al-Attiya; Dep. Gov. Sheikh Abdullah bin Said Abd al-Aziz 
ath-Thani. 

Commercial Banks 

PO® 2309, Doha; td. 4326611; fax 
“P- 112.6m., res 116.7m., dep. 2,091.4m. (Dec. 
1998); Cham. Sheikh Muhammad bin Hamad ath-thani; Qen. Man. 
Muhammad Rdiaui (actisg); 4 brs. 

^nuneteid Bulk of Qatar QSC; (jlrand Hamad Ave, POB 3232, 
td. 4490222; fax 443818^ e-mail infi)®cbQ.com.qa; mtemet 
www.cbqbaDk.com; f. 1976; own^ 30% by board of directors and 
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70% by Qatari citizens; cap. and res 508m., dep. 3,319m. (Dec. 1999); 
Chair. Abdullah Khalifa al-Attiya; Gen. Man. Timothy P. Nunan; 
12 brs. 

Doha Bank: Grand Hamad Ave, POB 3818, Doha; tel. 4456600; fax 
4416631; e-mail dohabank@qatar.net.qa; internet www.dohabank 
.com.qa; f. 1979; cap. 147.7m., res 264.7m., dep. 3,815m. (Dec. 1999); 
Chair. Fahad bin Muhambaad bin Jaber ath-Thani; Gen. Man. 
Muhammad Atiq (acting); 10 brs in Qatar and 3 overseas. 

Grindlasrs Qatar Bank QSC: POB 2001, Suhaim bin Hamad St, 
Doha; tel. 4473700; fax 4473710; e-mail qatarenqfSqa 
.standardchart6red.com; f. 2000 (previously a branch of ANZ Gnnd- 
1^ Bank, f. 1956); total assets 858.9m. (1998); Gen. Man. J. F. 
Murray. 

Qatar Industrial Development Bank: POB 22789, Doha; tel. 
&21600; fax 4350433; e-mail (ndb@qatar.net.qa; f. 1996; inaugur- 
ated Oct. 1997; owned 50% by tk)vt of Qatar; to provide long-term 
low-interest industrial loans; cap. 200m.; Chair. Sheikh Abdullah 
binSaudath-Thani. 

Qatar International Islamic Bank: POB 664, Doha; tel. 4332600; 
fax 4444101; f. 1990; cw. 100m., total assets 1,095.7m. (1996); Gen. 
Man. Abd al-Basit ash-Shaibei; 3 brs. 

Qatar Islamic Bank SAQ: POB 559, Doha; tel. 4409409; fax 
4412700; f. 1983; cap. 260.0m., dep. 3,743.5m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, 
and Man. Dir Khalid bin Ahmad as-Suwaidi; Gen. Man. Marwan Awad; 
8 brs. 

Qatar National Bank SAQ: POB 1000, Doha; tel. 4407407; fax 
4413753; e-mail webmastei@qatarbank.com; internet www 
^atarbank.com; f. 1966; owned 60% by Govt of Qatar and 50% by 
Qatari nationals; cap. 692.1m., res 2,192.1m., dep. 15,432.0m. (Dec. 
1998); Chair. Minister of Finance, Economy and Trade; Chief Exec. 
J. P. Finigan; 24 brs in Qatar and 3 abroad. 

Foreign Banks 

Arab Bank PLC (Jordan): POB 172, Doha; tel. 4437979; fax 
4410774; e-mail arabbank@qatar.net.qa; f. 1957; total assets 
1,100m. (31 Dec. 1996); Regional Man. Ghassan Bundaicii; Dep. Man. 
Saad ad-Din Elayan; 2 brs. 

Bank Saderat Iran: POB 2256, Doha; tel. 4414646; fax 4430121; 
f. 1970; Man. Muhammad Zamani. 

BNP Paribas (France): POB 2636, Doha; tel. 4433844; fax 4410861; 
e-mail (jatar.pariba8@paribas.com; internet qatar.bnppariba 
s.com; f. 1973; Gen. Man. Christian deu Touche. 

Citibank NA (USA): POB 2309, Salwa Rd, Doha; tel. 4326611. 

HSBC Bank Middle East (United Kingdom): POB 57, Doha; tel. 
4382222; fax 4416353; e-mail h8bcqa@qatar.net.qa; internet www 
.britishbank.com; f. 1954; total assets US $550m. (1999); CEO Chris 
Meares; Gen. Man. J. P. Pas(X)e; 2 brs. 

Mashreq Bank PSC (UAE): POB 173, Doha; tel. 4413213; fax 
4413880; f. 1971; Gen. Man. Khaled GamalEidin. 

Standard Chartered PLC (UK): POB 29, Doha; tel. 4414252; fax 
4413739; f. 1960; total assets 725m.; Gen. Man. Arif Mansoor. 

United Bank Ltd (Pakistan): POB 242, Doha; tel. 4416930; fax 
4424600; f. 1970; Gen. Man. and Vice-Pres. Rai Mansoor Aeimad Khan. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 

Doha Secnrities Market (DSM): Al-Khaleej Insurance Co Bldg, 
Doha; f. 1997; operations began in May 1997; 18 cos initially listed; 
Dir Hussein Abdullah. 


JUVnUJKAJNUJli 


Co: Doha; f 1999 as public shareholding co; cap. 
200m. (1999), Head of Foxmding Ctte ^eikh Nawaf bin mssER bin 
Khaud ath-Thani. 

Insuran<» Co of Qatar (SAQ): POB 4555, Doha; tel. 

classes except 

me; Chair. Abdullah bin Muhammad Jaber ath-Thani; Gen. Man. 
Muhammad Noor al-Obaidly. 

Qatar Graeral Insurance and Reinsurance Co SAQ: POB 4600. 

e-mail management@qgirc.com; 
f. 1979; cap. 30m. (1997); all classes; Chair, and Man. EHr Sheikh 
Au BIN Saud ath-Thani; Gen. Man. Ghazi Abu Nahl. 

tel. 4490490; fax 

4831669; e-^ qatarins@qatar.net.qa; f. 1964; cap. 36m. (1995); 
all (uasses; the Govt has a majority share; Chair. Sheikh Khaud 
BinMuhammad Au ath-Thani; (Jen. Man. Khaupa A. as-Subayt; br. 
m Dubai. 

12402, Doha; tel. 4413413; fax 

4447277; f. 1993; cap. 20m. (1996). 
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Directory 


Trade and Industry 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION 
Department of Industrial Development: POB 2599, Doha: tel. 
4832121; fiu 4832024; govt-owned; conducts research, development 
and supervision of new industrial projects; Dir-Gen. Majid Abdullah 
al-Malki. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Qatar Chamber of Commerce and Industry: POB 402, Doha; 
tel. 4621491; fax 4622538; e-mail qcci@qatar.net.qa; f. 1963; 17 
elected mems; Pres. Sheikh Hamad bin Jasim bin Muhammad ath-Thani; 
Dir-Gen. Dr Majid ABDUiXAHAii-MAun. 

STATE HYDROCARBONS COMPANIES 

Qatar General Petroleum Corpn (QGPC): POB 47, Doha; tel. 
4^2400; fax 4831125; e-mail webmastei@qgpc.com.qa; internet 
www.qgi>c.com.qa; f. 1974; cap. QR 5,000m.; the State of Qatai^s 
interest in companies active in petroleum and rdated industries 
has passed to the Corpn; has responsibility for all phases of oil 
and gas industry both onwore and. offshore, including exploration, 
drilling, production, refining, transport and storage, distribution, 
sale and export of oil, natiu^ gas and other Iwdrocarbons; Chair. 
Minister of Energy and Industry; Vice-Chair. Hussain Kabial. 

Qatar General Petroleum Corpn wholly or partly owns: Qatar 
Fertilizer Co Ltd fQAFCO), Ras Laffan LNG Co (Rasgas), Gulf 
Helicopters Co, Qatar Vinyl Co (QVC), Qatar Chemic^ Co (Q- 
Chem), Qatar Fuel Additives Co (QAFAC), Qatar Clean Energy 
Co (QACENCO), Qatar Water and Electricity Co (QEWC), Qatar 
Shipping Co, Arab Maritime Petroleum Transport Co Ltd, Arab 
Petroleum Felines Co (SUMED), Arab Shipbuilding and Repair 
Yard Co (ASRY), Arab Petroleum Services Co and ^ab Petroleum 
Investments Corpn (APICORP); and also the following: 

National Oil Distribution Co (NODCO): POB 50033, Umm 
Said; tel. 4776555; fax 4771232; (grates two refineries with a 
capacity of 62,000 h/d; responsible lor the nationwide distribution 
of petroleum products; wholly owned by QGPC; Gen. Man. 
Muhammad Khalifa Tuukysodai. 

Qatar Liquefied Gas Co (QATARGAS): POB 22666, Doha; 
tel. 4327121; fax 4327144; f. 1984 to develop the North Field of 
unassociated gas; cap. QR 600m.; QGPC has a 65% share; Mobil 
and Total— Cie Fran^ise des Pdtroles hold 10% each; the Maru- 
beni Corpn and Mitsui and Co of Japan hold 7.5% each; Chair. 
Minister of Energy and Industry; Gen. Man. Add ar-Rbdha Abd 
ar-Rbhman. 

Qatar Petrochemical Co (QAPCO) SAQ: POB 756, Doha; tel. 
4777111; fax 4771346; e-mail informatioD@qapco.oom.qa; internet 
www.qapco.com; f. 1974; QGPC has an 80% share; 10% is held 
by ElJ-ATOCHEM (Prance), and 10% by ENICHEM (Italy); total 
assets QR 2,708m. (1998); operation or petrochemical plant at 
Umm Said; produced 479,208 tons of ethylene, 377,045 tons of 
low-density polyethylene, and 44,462 tons of solid sulphur in 
1999; Gen. Man. Hamad Rashid ai^-Mohannadi. 

UTiLrnES 

Qatar General Electricity and Water Coipn (Kahramaa); POB 
41, Doha; tel. 4845484; fax 4845496; internet www.kahramaa.oom; 
f. 2000, formerly the Ministry of Electricity and Water, authority for 
planning, implementation, operation and maintenance of electricity 
and water sectors. 

Qatar Electricity and Water Co (QEWC): POB 22046, Doha; 
tel. 4858585; fax 4831116; e-mail qewc@qatar.netqa; f. 1990; has 
responsibility for adding new generating capacity in Qatar. 

MAJOR COMPANIES 

AKC Contracting: POB 1991, Doha; tel. sales QR59m. (1992); 
4440474; fax 4440497; e-mail a^atfiu@aatar.net.qa; f. 1976; 
building, plumbing, joinery, landscaping, etc.; Man. Dir Sheikh Abd 
al-Aziz bin Khalifa ath-Th}^; Gen. Man. Ghaham Scott-Wabo; 700 
employees. 

Arab^atari Co for Dairy Production: POB 8324, Doha; tel. 
4601107; fax 4600516; e-mail ghadeerrC^atar.netqa; f. 1981; cap. 
p.u. QR45m.; production of dairy products, ice creams and fruit 
juices; Gen. Man. Shamseddin Hussaini. 

ArahQatari Co for Poultry Production: POB 3606, Doha; tel. 
4729042; fax 4729028; produces between Im. and 2.5m. broiler 
chickens, and between 10m. and 25m. eggs, per year. Dir Ismail 
Paitial-Ismail. 

Eassem Darwish Fakhroo & Sons (EDS): POB 350, Doha; tel. 
4422781; fax 4426378; e-mail kdsgroup(^atar.net.qa; f. 1911 (corpo- 
rate group 1971); electrical, medianical and avil contractors, 
geneid trading, manufacturers; Chair. Kasssm Darwish Fakhroo; 
Man. Dir Hassan Darwish; 1,()00 employees. 


Mideaat Constructors Ltd (MECON): POB 3325, Doha; tol. 
4416026; fax 4416174; e-mail mecon^atar.net.qa; f. 1975; cap. and 
res QR30m., sales QR251m. (1998); mechamcd^ and electrical 
instrumentation, healiag, ventilating and air-conditioning, and civil 
engineering and contracting; Chair. Ahmad au-Mannai; Gen. Man. 
Samir E. Dwidar; 550 employees. 

National Indusdrial Gas Plants: POB 1391, Doha; tel. 4422116; 
fiax 4435030; e-mail nigp@qatar Jiet.q^ f. 1954; production of indus- 
trial gases (oxygen, carW dioxide, nitrogen, ar^n and acetylene), 
liquid gases (oxygen, nitrogen and argon), and dry ice, hydrostatic 
pressure testing of high-pressure cylinders; Pres. M. H. Aimana; 125 
employees. 

Qatar Fertilizer Co (QAFCO) SAQ: POB 50001, Umm Said; tel. 
4779779; fax 4770347; e-mail infot^afco.com; internet www 
.qafco.com; f. 1969; produced 1,371,380 tons of ammonia and 

I, 668,157 tons of urea in 1998; owned by QGPC (76%) and Norsk 
Hydro (25%); Chair. Abdullah H. Salatt; Man. Dir Khaufa as- 
SUWAIDI. 

Qatar Flour Mills Co SAQ: POB 1444, Doha; tel. 4671816; fax 
4871611; e-mail qfinco@qatar.net.qa; f. 1968; cap. and res QR 4:0m., 
sales QR77m. (1996); produced 33,000 metric tons of flour and 

II, 500 tons of bran in 1993; Chair. Sheikh Ahmad bin Abdullah ath- 
Thani; Gen. Man. Ghazi Abdad-Salimi. 

Qatar Industrial Manufacturing Co: POB 16875, Doha; tel. 
4672212; fax 4670344; e-mail qimco@qatar.net.qa; internet 
www.qimco.com; f. 1989 to establish domestic and mtemational 
industrial ventures; operates seven subsidiaries; Qatar Saudi 
Gypsum Co, Qatar Jet Fuel Co, Qatar Metal-Coating Co, Modem 
Detergent Co, Gulf Ferro Co, National Paper Co, Qatar Sand- 
Treatment Plant; Chair. Sheikh Abd ar-Rahman bin Muhammad Jaber 
ath-Thani; Gen. Man. Abdullah alAbdullah. 

Qatar National Cement Co SAQ: POB 1333, Doha; tel. 4350800; 
fax 4417846; f. 1965; cap. and res QR 433.8m., sales QR 109.3m. 
(1996); produced 470,000 tons of ordin^ Portland and salt-resisting 
cement in 1994; Chair. Salem Bati an-Noaimi; (jren. Man. Jassem 
Abdullah al-Malki. 

Qatar National Plastic Factory: POB 5615, Doha; tel. 4689977; 
fax 4689922; f. 1977; production of polyethylene bags, film and 
UFVC pipes; Chair. Muhammad bin Abdullah al-Attiya; Gen. Man. 
Khald Muhammad al-Attiya; 130 employees. 

Qatar Steel Co (QASCO): POB 50090, Steel Mill, Umm Said; tel. 
4778778; fax 4771424; the plant was completed in 1978, and prod- 
uced 601,000 tons of concrete-reinfordng steel bars in 1995; tiie 
Govt owns a 70% share, with Kobe Steel (20%) and Tokyo Boeki 
(10%); Chair. Ahmad Muhammad Au as-Subayi; Man. Dir Nasser 
Muhammad al-Mansouri. 

Qatar Hot Briquetted Iron Go (Qabico): POB 50090, Umm 
Said; f. 1997 by (JASCO (31%), Duferco (16.3%), Gulf Investment 
Corpn (16.3%), National Industries Co (16.3%), Qatar Industrial 
Manufacturing Co (10%), Qatar Shipping Co (10%); capacity 
2zn. tons. 

Readymix (Qatar) Ltd: POB 5007, Doha; tel. 4653070; fax 
4651534; f. 1978; production of ready-mixed concrete; Gen. Man. 
W.D.Forde. 

Qatar Quarry Co Ltd: POB 5007, Doha; tel. 4653070; fax 
4651534; f. 1983; production of aggregates, road materials and 
armour rock; Gen. Man. W. D. Fords. 

Transport 

ROADS 

In 1991 there were some 1,191 km (740 miles) of surfaced road 
linking Doha and the petroleum centres of Dukhan and Umm Said 
with the northern end of the peninsula. A 105-km (65-mile} road 
firom Doha to Salwa was completed in 1970, and joins one leading 
fipm A1 Hufiif in Saudi Arabia, mving Qatar land access to the 
Mediterranean. A 418-km (260-miTe) highway, built in conjunction 
with Abu Dhabi, links both states with the Oalf network 

SHIPPING 

Doha Port has nine general cargo berths of 7.5m-9.0m depth. Total 
length of berths is 1,699 m. In addition, there is a flour woH berth, 
and a container terminal (with a depth of 12.0m and a length of 
600m) with a roll-on roll-off berth at the north end, is currently 
under construction. Cold storage facilities exist for cargo of up to 
500 tons. At Umm Said Harbour the Northern Deep Water Wharves 
consist of a deep-water quay 730 m long with a dredged depth 
alongside of 15.5 m, and a quay 570 m long with a dredged depth 
alongside of 13.0 m. The General Cargo Whieurves consist of a quay 
400 m long with a dredged depth alongside of 10.0 m. The Southern 
Deep Water Wharves consist of a deep water quay 508 m long with 
a drodged depth alongside of 13.0 m. The North Field gas project 
has increased the demand for shipping facilities. A msjor new 
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indufitrial port was completed at Ras Laffon in 1995, mx>viding 
facilities for LNG and condensate carriers and roll-on-roll-off vessels. 
Department of Ports, Maritime Affairs and Land Transport: 
POB 313, Doha; teL 4467457; fax 4413663; Dir of Ports G. A Gen- 
KEER. 

Qatar National Navigation and Transport Co Ltd (QNNTC): 
West Bay, Al-Tameen §t, POB 163, Doha; td. 4468666; fax 4^777; 
f. 1967; 100%-owned by Qatari nationals; shii)ping agents, steve- 
dorii^chandlers, forwarding, shipowning, repair, construction, etc.; 
CbiefExec. Abdal-AzizH. Salatt. 

Qatar Shippiim Co, QSC: POB 22180; Doha; tel. 4315600; fax 
4316666; e-mail qshipops(iqship.com; internet www.qship.com; 
f. 1992; oil and bulk cargo shipping; Chair. Salem B. an-Naimi; Gen. 
Man. Nassebar-Romaihl 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Doha International Airrort is equipped to receive all types of 
aircraft. In 1995 the total number of passengers using the existing 
airport was 2,263,287 and in 1998 some 2.4m. passengers used the 
airixirt. Gonsiruction of a new terminal, at a cost of QR 350m., 
began in 1997. 

Department of Civil Aviation: POB 3000, Doha; tel. 4428177; 
fax 4429070; Dir d Civil Aviation Abd aItAziz an-Noaimi. 

Doha International Airport: POB 73, Doha; tel. 4622222; fax 
4622044; Dir Abdullah bin Ahmad ath-Thani. 

Gulf Air Co Ltd: POB 3394, Doha; tel. 4456455; fax 4449955; 
internet www.giilfEdr.com: jointly owned by the Govts of Bahrain, 
Oman, Qatar and Abu Dliabi; flights world-wide; Pres, and CEO 
Ahmad bin Saif an-Nahiyan. 

Gulf Helicopters: POB 811, Doha; tel. 4333888; fax 4352287; e- 
mail mohd@gulfhelic(mters.com; internet www.gulfhelicopter8.com; 
f. 1974; owned by QG!^; Chair. Abdullah bin Hamad AirATnYA. 
Qatar Airway: POB 22550, Dol^ tel. 4621717; fax 4621533; e- 
mail infodesk@qatarairways.oom; internet www.qataralrways.com; 
f. 1993; services to 20 international destinations; CEO Ai^ al- 
Bakeb. 


Directory, Bibliography 

Defence 

Estimated Defence Budget (1999): QR 4,700m. 

Total armed forces (August 1999): 11,800: army 8,500; navy 1,800 
(ind. TWflrine police); air mrce 1,500. 

Education 

All education within Qatar is provided free of diarge, although it is 
not compulsory, and numerous scholarships are awarded for study 
overseas. In 1994/95 there were 6,786 children receiving private 
pre-prima^ education. Prima^ schooling begins at six years of age 
and lasts for six years. In 1995/96 the 174 primary schools were 
attended by 53,631 pupils. The next level of education, beginning 
at 12 years of age, is divided between a three-year preparatory stage 
(with 20,701 pupils at 70 schools in 1993/94) ana a further thr^ 
year secondary stage (14,817 pupils at 53 schools in 1993/94). 
General secondary location faolities are complemented by a tedi- 
nical school, a swool of commerce and an institute of religious 
studies. Specialized instruction is also available at an institute of 
administration and a langua^ teachii^ institute. In 1994/96 there 
were 3,858 teachers employed and 37,^5 pupils enrolled at secon- 
daj 7 level in Qatari sdiools. In 1995 the equivalent of 86% of all 
children in the relevant age-mup (boys 87%; girls 86%) were 
enrolled at primary schools, while the comparable ratio for secondary 
enrolment was equivalent to 80% (boys 81%; girls 79%). In 1994/95 
some 1,193 Qataris were sent on scholarships to higher education 
institutionB abroad, in other Arab countries, Britain, France or the 
USA. In October 1973 the flrst two Higher Teacher Training Collem 
were opened, providing education to university level. In 1993/94 Qie 
University or Qatar comprised the faculties of education, science, 
humanities and social studies, administration and economics, tech- 
nology, engineering and Sharfa, In the academic year 1996/97 there 
were 8,475 students and a teaching staff of 643 at the University 
of Qatar. The 1998/99 budget allocated QR 77.4m. to education and 
youth weUare. The average rate of adult illiteracy in 1995 was 
estimated by UNESCO to be 20.7% (males 21.0%; females 20.0%). 
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SAUDI ARABIA 


Physical and Social Geography 
of the Arabian Peninsula 


The Arabian peninsula is a distinct geographical unit, delimited 
on three sides by sea-on the east by the Persian (Arabian) 
Gulf and the Gulf of Oman, on the south by the Indian Ocean, 
and on the west by the Red Sea- while its remaining (northern) 
side is occupied by the deserts of Jordan and Iraq. This isolated 
territory, extending over some 2.5m. sq km (about Im. sq miles), 
is divided politically into several states. The largest of these is 
Saudi Arabia, which occupies 2,240,000 sqkm (865,000 
sq miles); to the east and south lie mu^ smdler t^tories 
where suzerainty and even actual frontiers are disputed in some 
instances. Along the shores of the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of 
Oman there are, beginning in the north, the State of Kuwait, 
with two adjacent zones of "neutral* territory; then, after a 
stretch of Saudi Arabian coast, the islands of Bahrain and the 
Qatar peninsula, followed by the United Arab Emirates and ^e 
much larger Sultanate of Oman. Yemen occupies most of the 
southern coastline of the peninsula, and its sout^-westem 
comer. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Structurally, the whole of Arabia is a vast platform of ancient 
rocks, once continuous with north-east Afnca. Subsequently a 
series of great fissures opened, as the result of which a large 
trough, or rift valley, was formed and later occupied by the sea, 
to produce the Red l^a and Gulf of Aden. The Arabian platform 
is tilted, with its highest part in the eictreme west, along the 
Red Sea, and it slopes gradually down from west to east. Thus 
the Red Sea coast is often bold and mountainous, whereas the 
Persian Gulf coast is flat, low-lying and fringed with extensive 
coral reefs which make it difficult to approach the shore in 
many places. 

Dislocation of the rock strata in the west of Arabia has led to 
the upwelling of much lava, which has solidifled into vast barren 
expanses, known as harms. Volcanic cones and flows are also 
prominent along the whole length of the western coast as far 
as Aden, where peaks rise to more than 3,000 m above sea- 
level. The mountains reach their highest in the south, in Yemen, 
with summits at 4,000 m, and the lowest part of this mountain 
wall occurs roughly half-way along its course, in the region of 
Jeddah, Mecca, and Medina. A principal reason for the location 
of these three Saudi Arabian towns is that they offer the easiest 
route inland from the coast, and one of the shortest routes 
across Arabia. 

Further to the east the ancient platform is covered by rela- 
tively thin layers of younger rocks. Some of the strata have 
been eroded to form shallow depressions; others have proved 
more resistant, and now stand out as ridges. This central area, 
relieved by shallow vales and upstanding ridges and covered in 
many places by desert sand, is c^ed the Nsjd, and is considered 
to be the homeland of the Wahhabi sect, which now rules the 
whole of Saudi Arabia. Further east, practically all the land lies 
well below 300 m in altitude, and both to the north and to the 
south are desert areas. The Nefud in the north has some wells, 
and even a slight rainfall, and therefore supports a few oasis 
cultivators and pastoral nomads. South of tiie Ntgd, however, 
lies the Rub’ al-Khali, or Empty Quarter, a rainless, unrelieved 
wilderness of shifl^ sand, too harsh for occupation even by 
nomads. 

Most of the east coast of Arabia (al-Hasa) is low-lying, but an 
exception is the imposing ridge of the Jebel al-Akhdar ("Green 
Mountain*) of Oman, which also produces a fiord-like coastline 
along the Gulf of Oman. Another feature is the large river 
valleys, or wadis ^ cut by river action durii^ an earlier geolo^cal 
period, but in modem times almost, or entirely, dry and partially 


filled with sand. The largest is the Wadi Hadramawt, which 
runs parallel to the sou&em coast for several hundred km; 
another is the Wadi Sirhan, which stretches north-westwards 
from the Nefiid into Jordan. 

CLIMATE 

Because of its land-locked nature, the winds reaching Arabia 
are g^erally dry, and almost all the area is arid. In the north 
there is a rainfall of 100 mm-200 mm annually; further south, 
except near the coast, even this frdls. The higher parts of the 
west and south do, however, experience appreciable falls— 
rather sporadic in some parts, but copious and reliable in areas 
a(fiacent to the Red Sea. 

Because of aridity, and hence relatively cloudless skies, there 
are great extremes of temperature. The summer is overwhelm- 
ingly hot, with maxiTnum temperatures of more than 50°G, 
which are intensified by the dark rocks, while in winter there 
can be general severe frrost and even weeks of snow in the 
mountains. Another result of the wide variations in temperature 
is the prevalence of violent local winds. Also, near the coast, 
atmospheric humidity is particularly high, and the coasts of 
both the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf are notorious for their 
humidity. Average summer temperatures in Saudi Arabia’s 
coastal regions range from 38‘*C to 49®C (100®F-120®F), somet- 
imes reaching 54"*C (129"*F) in the interior, or falling to a 
minimum of 24"*C (75.2"*F) in Jeddah. The winters are mild, 
except in the mountains. Winter temperatures range firom 8"*C 
(46.4‘*F) to SO^C (86®F) in Riyadh, and reach a maximum of 
33‘*C (91.4"*F) in Jeddah. 

Owing to the tilt of the strata eastwards, and their great 
elevation in the west, rain falling in the hills near the Red Sea 
apparently percolates gradually eastwards, to emerge as springs 
along the Persian Gu& coast. This phenomenon, borne out by 
the fact that the flow of water in the springs greatly exceeds 
the total rainfall in the same district, suggests that water may 
be present underground over much of the interior. Irrigation 
schemes to exploit these supplies have been developed, notably 
in the Negd at al-Khaij, but results have been fairly liinited. 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Over much of Arabia, life is based around oases. Many wells 
are used solely by nomads for watering their animals, but in 
some parts, more especially the south, tiiere is regular cultiva- 
tion. Yemen, in particular, has a w^-developed s^culture, 
showing a gradation of crops according to altitude, with cereals, 
frruit, coffee and qat (a narcotic) as tiie chief products. Other 
agricultural districts are in Oman and in the large oases of the 
He(fiaz (induding Medina and Mecca). However, conditions in 
Arabia are har^ and the population depends partly on 
resources broi^t in from outside, such as revenues from pil- 
grims. A msgor change in the economy of Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf States resulted firom the e]q>loitation of petroleum, the 
revenues firom which transformed those States. 

RACE, LANGUAGE AND REUGION 

The inhabitants of the centre, north and west are of almost 
unmixed Mediterranean stock— lightly built, long-headed and 
dark. In coastal districts of the east, south and south-west, 
intermixture of broader-headed and slightly heavier peoples of 
Armenoid descent is a prominent feature; and there has been 
some exchange of racial type with the populations on the Iranian 
shores of the Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman. Owing to the long- 
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continued slave trade, negroid influences from Africa are also 
widespread. On this basis it is possible to delimit two ethnic 
zones within Arabia: a northern, central and western area, 
geographically arid and in isolation, with a relatively umnized 
radd composition; and the coastlands of the south, south-west 
and east, showing a mixed population. A recent result of the 
rapid economic growth in the petroleum-producing countries 
hc£ been the influx of large numbers of expatriates from the 


Physical and Social Geography , History 

developed countries of the Western world, and labourers from 
developing countries further east. The official language of 
Arabia is Arabic, which is spoken by almost all of the population. 

As its larders enclose the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, 
Saudi Arabia is the centre of the Islamic faith. About 85% of 
Saudi Muslims belong to the Sunni sect of Islam, the remainder 
being Shi‘ites. Except in the Eastern Province, Sunni rites pre- 
vail. 


History 

Revised for this edition by Jon Lunn 


ANCmin: AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

For the most part, Arabian history has been the account of 
small pockets of settled civilization, subsisting mainly on trade, 
in the midst of nomadic tribes. The earliest urban settlements 
developed in the south-west, where the flourishing Minaean 
kingdom is believed to have b^n established in the 1!^ century 
BC. This was followed by the Sabaean and Himyarite kingdoms, 
which lasted until the sixth century ad. The term Idngdom’ in 
this connection implies a loose federation of city states rather 
than a centralized monarchy. As an important trading station 
between east and west, southern Arabia was brou^t into early 
contact with the Persian and Roman empires, and thereby with 
Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and later Christianity. Politically, 
however, the south Arabian principalities remained indepen- 
dent. 

By the end of the sixth century the centre of power had shifted 
to the west coast, to the He(b‘az cities of at-Ta’if, Mecca and 
Medina. While the southern regions fell under the control of 
the Sasanid rulers of Persia, the independent Hec^az grew in 
importance as a trade route between the Byzantine Empire, 
Egypt, and the East From the fifth century, Mecca was domin- 
ated by the tribe of Quraish. Meanwhile, the central deserts 
remained nomadic, and the inhospitable east coast remained, 
for the most part, under Persian i^uence. 

The flowering and development of Arabism from the 7th 
century AD, inspired by the Prophet Muhanunad (the founder of 
Islam) proceeded, for the most part, outside the Arabian penin- 
sula itself. The Islamic unification of the Near and Middle East 
reduced the importance of the He^jaz as a trade route. Mecca 
retained a unique status as a centre of pilgrimage for the whole 
Islamic world, but Arabia as a whole, temporarily united under 
Muhammad and his successors, soon drifted back into disunity. 
Yemen was the first to break away from the weakening Abbasid 
Caliphate in Baghdad, and tom the ninth century onwards a 
variety of small dynasties established themselves in San'a, 
Zabid, and other towns. Mecca also had its semi-independent 
governors, thou|di their proximity to Egypt made them more 
cautious in their attitude towards the Caliphs and the later 
rulers of that country, particularly the Fatimids of the 10th to 
12th centuries. In Qd^, in the south-east, a line of spiritual 
Imams arose who before long were exercising temporal power. 
To the north the Arabian shores of the Persian Gulf provided a 
home for the fcmatical Carmatbian sect, whose influence at 
times extended as far as Iraq, Mecca, and Yemen. 

THE OTTOMAN PERIOD 

Arabia remained unsettled until the beginning of the 16th 
century, when the whole peninsula came under the nominal 
suzerainty of the Ottoman Sultans in Istanbul. Their hold was 
never very strong, even in the Hedjaz, and in Oman and Yemen 
native lines of Imams were once again exercising unfettered 
authority before the end of the century. More important for 
the future of the peninsula was the appearance of European 
merchant adventurers in the Indian O^an and the Persian 
(Arabian) Gulf. The Portuguese were the first to arrive, in the 
16th century, and they were followed in the 17th and 18th 
centuries by the British, Dutch and French. By the beginning 
of the 19th century the United Kingdom had supplanted its 


European rivals and had established its influence firmly in the 
Gulf and, to a lesser extent, sdong the southern coast. 

The political structure of Arabia was now beginning to develop 
along its modem lines. Yemen was already a virtually 
independent Imamate; Lahej broke away in the middle of the 
18th century, only to lose Aden to the United Kingdom in 1839 
and to become the nucleus of the Aden Protectorate. To the 
north of Yemen was the principality of the Aair, generally 
independent, though both countries were occupied by the Turks 
from 1850 until the outbreak of the First World War. The Hedjaz 
continued to be a province of the Ottoman Empire. In 1793 the 
Sultanate of Oman was established with its capital at Muscat, 
and during the 19ih century all the rulers and chieftains along 
the Persian Gulf coast, including Oman, the sheikhdoms of the 
Trudal Coast, Bahrain and Kuwait, entered into ‘exclusive’ 
treaty relations with the British Government. The United 
Kingdom was principally concerned with preventing French, 
Russian and German penetration towards India, and sup- 
pressing the trade in slaves and weapons. 

Meanwhile, the Najd, in the centre of Arabia, was the scene 
of another upheaval with religious inspirations. The puritanical 
and reforming Wahhabi movement, launched in the middle of 
the 18th century, had by 1800 grown so powerful that its 
followers were ^le to capture Karbala and Nqjaf in Iraq, 
Damascus in Syria, and Mecca and Medina in the Heiiljaz. They 
were defeated by Muhammad Ali of Egypt, acting in the name 
of the Ottoman Sultan, in 1811-18 and again in 1838, but the 
Wahhabi ruling house of Sa‘ud continued to rule in the interior 
until 1890, when the rival Rashidi family, which had Turkish 
support, seized control of Riyadh. 

In 1901 a member of the deposed Sa‘udi family, Abd al-Aziz 
ibn Abd ar-Rahman, set out from Kuwait, where he had been 
living in exile, to regain the family’s former domains. In 1902, 
with only about 200 followers, Abd al-Aziz captured Riyadh, 
expelled the Rashidi dynasty and proclaimed himself ruler of 
the Negd. Later he recovered and consolidated the outlying 
provinces of the kingdom, resisting Turkish attempts to su1> 
jugate him. Having restored the House of SaHid as a ruling 
dynasty, Abd al-Aziz became known as Ibn Sa‘ud. To strengthen 
his position, Ibn SaSid instituted the formation of Wahhabi 
colonies, known as Ikhwan (‘Brethren’), throughout the territory 
under his control. The first Ikhwan settlement was founded in 
1912, and about 100 more were established, spreading Wahhabi 
doctrines to communities in remote desert areas, over the next 
15 years. These colonies formed the basis of a centralized 
organization which was to prove a powerful instrument in later 
years. By the outbreak of the First World War (1914-18), Ibn 
Sa^id was effectively the master of central Arabia, induding 
the Hasa coast of the Persian Gulf. 

EVENTS, 1914r26 

When Turkey entered the war on the side of Germany in October 
1914, Arabia inevitably became a centre of intrigue, if not 
necessarily of military action. Britiah influence was paramount 
aloi^ the eastern and southern coasts, where the various 
sheikhs and tribal chiefs from Kuwait to the Hadramawt lost no 
time in severing their remaining connections with the Ottoman 
Empire. On the other hand, the Turks had faitl^ allies in Ibn 
Rashid of the Shammar, to the north of the Najd, and in Imam 
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Yahya of Yemen. The Turks also maintained garrisons along 
the west coast. In the centre, Ibn SaSid, who, in 1913, had 
ac^pted Ttokish reco^ition of his occupation of the Hasa coast, 
enjoyed Mendly relations with the British-controlled Govern- 
ment of India. 

British military strategy developed, as the war dragged on, 
into a two-pronged offensive against the Turks from both Egypt 
and the Persimi Gulf. In the implementation of this plan opin- 
ions were divided on the extent to which use could be made of 
the Arab population. The Indian Government on the eastern 
wing, while favouring the pretensions of Ibn Sahid, preferred to 
see the problem in purely milit^ terms, and opposed any 
suggestion of an Arab revolt. This, however, was the scheme 
favoured by the Arab Bureau in Cairo, whose views eventually 
prevailed in London. They were alarmed at the Ottoman 
declaration of s jihad (holy war) and possible repercussions in 
Egypt and North Africa Negotiations were staj^d at a very 
early stage with Arab nationalist movements in Syria and 
Egypt, but these met with comparatively little success. More 
progress was made when the British negotiators turned their 
attentions to the Sharif of Mecca, Hussein, a member of the 
Hashimi family which had ruled in Mecca since the 11th century 
AD. The support of such a religious dignitary would be an 
effective counter to Turkish claims. Hussein was inclined to 
favour the Allied cause, but it was only after he had elicited 
from the British (in the MacMahon correspondence— see Docu- 
ments on Palestine, p. 106) promises that he believed would 
meet Arab nationalist aspirations that he decided to move. On 
5 June 1916 he proclaimed Arab independence and declared 
war on the Turks. By November he felt sufficiently confident to 
claim the title of King of the Hedjaz. Military operations conti- 
nued throughout the winter, and in July 1917 the port of Aqaba 
was captui^ and the Hedjaz cleared of Turkish troops except 
for a beleaguered garrison in Medina. 

Arabia thereafter remained comparatively peaceful, and was 
not even greatly disturbed by the complicated post-war political 
manoeuvres in the Middle East Hussein was a rather ineffec- 
tual spokesman for the Arab point of view at the peace confer- 
ences and over the allocation of mandates, and as a result 
forfeited the favour of the British Government. When, therefore, 
he was unwise enough to challen^ the gro^ng power of his 
former rival Ibn Sa^id, he found Mmself entirely without sup- 
port. Ibn Sa'ud’s stature had been steadily growing since the 
end of the war. In November 1921 he had succeeded in sup- 
planting the house of Ibn Rashid and annexing the Shammar, 
and a year later he was recognized by the Government of India 
as overlord of Hayil, Shammar and Jawf. On 6 March 1924 
Hussein laid claim to the title of Caliph, made vacant by the 
deposition of the Ottoman Sultan. His claims were nowhere 
recognized, and Ibn Sa'ud overran the Hedjaz in a campaign of 
a few mon^s, captured Mecca and forced Hussein’s abdication. 
Hussein’s eldest son, Ali, continued to hold Jeddah for another 
year, but was then ousted, and on 8 January 1926 Ibn Sahid 
proclaimed himself King of the Hedjaz. At fh^t the Nqjd and 
the Hedjaz formed a dual kingdom, but on 23 September 1932 
they were merged to form the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

THE KINGDOM OF SAUDI ARABIA* 

Ibn SaSid’s new status was recognized by the United Kingdom 
in the Treaty of Jeddah of 1927, while Ibn SaHid, in his turn, 
acknowledge his rival Hussein’s sons, Abdullah and Faisal, as 
rulers of lYansjordan and Iraq, and also the special status of 
the British-protected sheikhdoms along the Gulf coast. The 
northern frontier of his domains had previously been established 
by the Hadda and Bahra agreements of November 1925, which 
set the Mandate boundaries as the limit of his expansion. 
The border with Yemen was settled in 1934 after protracted 
negotiations and a brief war. 

In the years that followed, the new King’s priority remained 
the unification and development of his country. The colonization 
policy which he had begun in 1912 was pursued vigorously, 
land settlements were established and unruliness among the 
bedouin was suppressed. The modernization of communications 


see sep^te chapters^ on Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, ^atar, the 
United Arab Emirates (UAE) and Yemen. 


was initiated, and the need for economic development emphas- 
ized. The main damage that Saudi Arabia suffered during the 
Second World War was economic. The pilgrimage traffic defined 
to almost nothing, and in April 1943 it was necessary to include 
Saudi Arabia as a beneficiary of Lend-Lease, the arrangement 
whereby the USA supplied equipment to allied countries. 

Saudi Arabia’s production of crude petroleum increased 
steadily as new oilfidds were developed. In October 1945 a 
petroleum refinery opened at Ras Tanura, and two years later 
work started on the TVans-Arabian Pipeline (Tapline), to connect 
the Arabian oilfields with ports on the Mediterranean Sea in 
Lebanon. Petroleum first reached the Lebanese port of Sidon 
on 2 December 1950. In the same month the Saudi Arabian 
Government and the Arabian-American Oil Co (Aramco) signed 
a new agreement providing for equal shares of the proceeds of 
petroleum sales. In 1956 a government-owned National Oil 
Co was formed to exploit areas not covered by the Aramco 
concession. 

Saudi Arabia was a founder member of the League of Arab 
States (the Arab Lea^e), formed in 1945, and initially played 
a loyal and comparatively inconspicuous part Ibn Sa^id sent a 
small force to join the fitting against Israel in the summer of 
1948. When the solidarity of the League began to weaken, it 
was natural that he should side with Egypt and Syria rather 
than with his old dynastic enemies, the rulers of Iraq and 
Jordan. In the course of time, however, he began to turn once 
more to internal development, and in 1950 and 1951 he con- 
cluded an agreement for a US $15m. loan, as well as a four- 
point agreement and a mutual assistance pact However, the 
real basis of development was the revenue ^m the developing 
petroleum industry. This was sufficient to justify the aimounce- 
ment, in July 1949, of a $270m. Four-Year Plan, whose main 
feature was an ambitious programme of railway development 
Apart from this, the King’s policy was one of cautious moderniza- 
tion at home, and the enlmcement of Saudi Arabian prestige 
and infiuence in the Middle East and in world affairs generally. 

AFTER IBN SAOJD 

On 9 November 1953 King Ibn Sa^id died, at the age of 71, and 
was succeeded by Crown Prince Sa'ud ibn Abd al-Aziz, who had 
been appointed Prime Minister in the previous month. Another 
of the late Ki^s sons, Faisal ibn Abd al-Aziz, replaced Sa'ud 
as Crown Prince and Prime Minister. The policy of streng- 
thening the governmental machine, and of rel^g less on one- 
man rule, was continued by the formation of new ministries 
and a regular Council of Mtoisters. In March 1958, bowing to 
pressure from the rcyal family, King Sa'ud conferred on Crown 
Prince Faisal full powers over foreign, internal and economic 
affairs, with the professed aim of stren^ening the machinery 
of government and of centralizing responsibilities. In December 
1960, however, the Crown Prince resigned as Prime Minister, 
and the Kmg assumed the premiership himself. In the following 
month, a h^ planning council, with a team of international 
experts, was formed to survey the country’s resources, and there 
followed steady progress in the modernization of the country. 

Throughout his reign. King Sa'ud regarded his role as that of 
a mediator between the conflicting national and foreign interests 
in the Arab Middle East. He refused to join either the United 
Arab Republic (UAR) or the rival Arab Federation. Relations 
with Egypt ranged from the mutual defence pacts between 
Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia in October 1955 (which Yemen 
and Jordan also signed a year later) to the open quarrel in March 
1958 over an alleged plot to assassinate President Nasser. 
Subsequently, relations improved. The Saudi Government also 
played a leading role in bringing the Arab governments together 
after Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez Canal in July 1956 
and the Israeli, British and French military action in the Sinai 
peninsula in November. In 1961 Saudi Arabia supported the 
Syrians in their break with the UAR, and in general, relations 
with t^t country deteriorated. By 1964, however, in spite of 
the tensions over the revolution in Yemen, King Sa'ud attended 
the Cairo conference on the Jordan waters dispute in January, 
and in March, after a meeting in Riyadh, diplomatic relations 
with the UAR were resumed. 
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FAISAL IN POWER 

In March 1964 King SaSid relinquished all real power over the 
affairs erf the country to his brother, Crown Prince Faisal, who 
had again acted as Prime Minister mtennlttentLy during 1962, 
and continuously since nud-1963. The rule of Prince Faisal was 
expected to result in many concessions to ‘Westernization’, such 
as more cinemas and television, with more profound soda! and 
economic reforms to follow. The change of power, by which Kmg 
Sa‘ud retired as active monarch, was supported in a statement 
by the *ulama council of religious leaders (Council of Ulema) ‘in 
the light of devdopments, toe Kuig^s condition of health, and 
his inability to attend to state affurs’. In November 1964 ^hd 
was forced to abdicate in favour of Faisal. The new King retained 
the post of Prime Minister, and in March 1965 appointed his 
half-brother, Khalid ibn Abd al-Aziz, to be Crown Mnce. On 24 
August 1965 King Faisal confirmed his stature as an important 
Arab leader when he concluded an agreement at Jedd^ with 
President Nasser of toe UAR on a ^ace plan for Yemen. 

^though toe Yemen issue remained unresolved, there was 
evidence of Saudi Arabia’s g^uine anxiety that a solution 
should be found, even though in April 1966 toe construction of 
a military airfield near toe frontier brought protests from the 
Republican Gk)vemment of Yemen and the UAR. Representat- 
ives of Saudi Arabia and toe UAR met in Kuwait in August 
1966 in an attempt to implement toe Jeddah agreement, but 
relations with both toe UAR and toe Arab League continued to 
be tense. 

TBDE: SIX-DAY war, and after 

In toe June 1967 Arab-Israeli war, Saudi forces collaborated 
with Jordanian and Iraqi forces in action against Israel. At a 
summit conference of Arab leaders held in Khmrtoum at toe end 
of August 1967 Sau^ Arabia agreed to provide £50m. of a total 
£135m. fund to assist Jordan and toe UAR in restoring their 
economic strength after toe hostilities wito Israel. An agreement 
was also concluded wito President Nasser on toe withdrawal of 
UAR and Saudi military support for toe warring parties in 
Yemen. By way of recompense for these concessions, Saudi 
^abia persuaded other Arab states that it was in their best 
interests to resume shipments of petroleum to Western coun- 
tries— supplies had been suspended for political reasons after 
toe war wito Israel. 

The internal poHtical situation was disturbed by abortive 
coups in June and September 1969. Plans for both seem to have 
been discovered in advance, toe only visible evidence being the 
arrests of numbers of army and air force oflSicers. In Yemen 
toe royalist cause, which the Saudi Government had strongly 
supported, appeared to be within si^t of victory early in 1968. 

By mid-1969, however, its remaining adherents had largely 
b^n driven into exile and toe civil war seemed to have come to 
an end, altooui^ further hostilities were report^ duiiug late 
1969 and early 1970. Discussions between San‘a representatives 
and Saudi officials took place in 1970, and toe Yemen Arab 
Republic (YAR) was offici^y recognized in July. Relations wito 
Southern Yemen (subsequently the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen— PDRY) deteriorated, however, and in 
December 1969 toe two countries fought an extensive battle on 
the disputed firontier. Saudi Arabia won easily, mainly because 
of its superior air power. 

REPERCUSSIONS OF THE OCTOBER WAR 

toe Arab-Israeli war of October 1973 broke out and US 
aid to Israel continued, Saudi Arabia, despite its traditionally 
good relationship with toe West, led a movement by all toe 
Arab petroleum-producing countries to exert political pressure 
by cuts in petroleum production. Since there was no immediate 
response from toe USA, members of toe Organization of toe 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC-of which Saudi Arabia 
is a member) plac^ an embargo on petroleum supplies to 
that country and to several other developed Western countries. 
Supplies to toe West were not cut off entirely, but it was 
announced that production would be progressively reduced until 
attitudes towards support for Israel changed. Western nations 
attempted to repair their links wito toe petroleum-produdng 
countries, who were debating among themselves how far they 
should wield the ‘oil weapon’ to ac^eve their ends. 
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As toe possessor of 40% of the Middle East’s petroleum 
reserves, and one-quarter of world reserves, Saudi Arabia, to- 
gether wito Egypt, was in the very forefront of negotiations. It 
soon became apparent, however, that toe Saudis held different 
views firom those of other producer nations (notably Libya, 
Algeria and fran) on toe extent to which their control of petro- 
leum supplies could safely be used to put pressure on toe West. 
It was feared in Riyadh that too much of this pressure would 
have unwanted economic repercussions. The more radical OPEC 
members wanted to retain the petroleum embargo until a satis- 
factory outcome to the Octob^ hostilities was reached. At a 
meeting in March 1974, however, Saudi Arabia pressed for a 
resumption of supplies to the USA and, when this was agreed, 
resisted any moves to increase prices for petroleum, whito had 
risen to nearly four times toe pre-hostilities level. It was 
reported that, in order to achieve their aim, the Saudis had 
thraatened to leave OPEC and to lower prices unilaterally. 
Reluctantly, therefore, the more radical OPl^ members agreed 
to a price freeze. 

Meanwhile, in negotiations wito consumer countries, toe 
Saudis made it clear that the continued supply of petroleum 
was dependent not only on a change in attitudes tows^s Israel 
but on assistance to ^udi Arabia itself in industrializing and 
diversifying its economy, in preparation for such time as 
reserves of petroleum would be depleted. The USA, in particular, 
showed itself eager to satisfy these conditions, and an important 
economic and i^tary co-operation agreement was signed in 
May 1974. 

ASSASSINATION OF FAISAL, ACCESSION OF KHAI.Tn 

On 25 March 1975 King Faisal was assassinated by one of his 
nephews, Prince Faisal ibn Masaed ibn Abd al-Aziz. There were 
fears of a conspiracy, but it soon became clear that the assassin 
had acted on his own initiative. King Faisal was succeeded by 
Crown Prince Khalid, who also became Prime Minister, and who 
appointed one of his brothers, Fahd ibn Abd al-Aziz (Minister of 
the Interior since 1962), to be Crown Prince and First Deputy 
PHme Minister. 

No nwqor change of policy followed Khalid’s succession. He 
quickly announced that Saudi Arabia would follow the late 
King Faisal’s policies of pursuing Islamic solidarily and the 
stren^ening of Arab unity, and that Saudi Arabia’s objectives 
remained ihe recovery of occupied Arab territories' and the 
liberation of the City of Jerusalem from the claws of Zionism’. 

In March 1976 Saudi Arabia established toplomatic relations 
wito the PDRY. Although the two countries had been ideological 
enemies since the PDRY achieved independence (as Southern 
Yemen) in 1967, they were both concerned about toe presence 
of Iranian forces in Oman. A Saudi Arabian loan was made to 
toe PDRY, and it was expected that, in return, toe Yemenis 
would abandon their support for the People’s Front for the 
Liberation of Oman. 

An indication of toe growth in stature of Saudi Arabia in 
^b afitos in the late 1970s was its key role in October 1976 
in bringing about the Riyadh summit— a meeting that was 
instrumental in endi^ toe civil war in Lebanon and also 
brou^t about reconciliation between Egypt and Syria. Saudi 
Arabia also asserted its influence at toe OPl^ summit in Doha 
in December 1976, when the country, along with the UAE, 
showed itself firmly committed to a petroleum price rise of only 
5%, while toe other OPEC countries insisted on a 10% rise. 

Saudi Arabia supported President Anwar Sadat of Egypt, 
fearing that his frdl from power would result in the ascendancy 
of Egypt’s political left. When Sadat visited Israel in November 
1977, Saudi Arabia gave him discreet support in his peace 
imtiative. This position, however, was abandoned following the 
si gn i n g of toe Egyptian-Israeli treaty in toe following spring. 
At the Arab summit meeting held in April 1979, Saudi Arabia 
aligned itself wito toe ‘moderate’ states in supporting the 
sanctions against Egypt which had been outlined at toe Arab 
League meetii^ in toe previous November. In July 1979 the 
Sauffi Government withdrew frxim its arms manufacturing con- 
sortium wito Egypt. Nevertheless, flights between Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia continued, and there was no ban on toe employ- 
ment of Egyptian workers in Saudi Arabia. 

In domestic ajfiairs, toe Saudi Government was content to 
allow social change to unfold gradually, although toe countiy’s 
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vast petroleum wealth and the development plans of 1976-80 
and 1980-86 brought about a great improvement in communica- 
tions, welfare services and the standc^ of living in general. 

The stability of the kingdom and the hegemony of the royal 
family were abruptly undermined when some 260 armed ‘trad- 
itionalist’ dissidents seized and occupied the Grand Mosque at 
Mecca on 20 November 1979, the eve of the Islamic year ah 1400. 
The insurgents, led by Juhaiman ibn Seif al-Otaibi, attempted to 
force the estimated 50,000-strong congregation (&e minority of 
whom were subsequently released) to recognize one of their 
number, Muhammad ibn Abdullah ^-Qatami, as the Mahdi (or 
‘Guided One’ of Islamic theolo^cal traction— a prophet sent to 
replace corruption and evil with justice and law at the end of 
time). Reports of the siege became increasingly confused, the 
authorities apparently convinced, at least initially, that the 
insurgents were drawn from the disaffected quarters of the 
counl^s Shi‘a minority, although al-Otaibi was known to 
from one of the most pre-eminent Sunni families of the Najd. 
Al-Otaibi declared that the corruption, ostentation and Vester- 
nization’ of the as-Sa‘ud dynasty had necessitated such a res- 
ponse. The Council of Ulema issued special dispensation to the 
security forces to use arms to end the siege, which continued 
for two weeks, before the rebel *purists* were defeated; al-Qatami 
was one of 102 insurgents killed during the liberation of the 
Mosque, while al-Otaibi was one of 63 rebels executed following 
the siege. More than 100 Saudi troops and 27 civilians were 
killed during the operation to relieve the Mosque. 

SAUDI ARABIA IN THE 1980s 

The siege of the Grand Mosque revealed a degree of popular 
unease in Saudi Arabia. Although the royal family retained a 
firm grip on power, the existing system entitled as many as 
5,000 Saudi princes to royal privileges, and there was widely- 
rumoured disenchantment with the royal family’s conspicuous 
consumption and privilege. An eight-man committee under the 
chairmanship of Prince Nayef, jVfinister of the Interior, was 
appointed in March 1980 to draft a 200-article ‘system of rule’ 
based on Islamic principles. It was announced that a consulta- 
tive assembly would be formed to act as an advisory body, 
although the assembly was not inau^ated until 1993 (see 
below). Saudi Arabia’s geo-political position, however, added to 
the unease. With the PDRY already in the Soviet sphere of 
influence, with the YAR concluding an agreement to purchase 
armaments from the USSR in November 1979, and with the 
Soviet invasion of Afi^anistan in December, Saudi Arabia 
regarded itself as increasingly vulnerable. This feeling was 
intensified by the outbreak of war between Iran and Iraq in 
September 1980, whidi caused further instability in the region. 
Saudi Arabia initially supported Iraq, but later came to fear 
that Iranian retaliation might take the form of ^tating Saudi 
Arabia’s Shi‘a minority (which had rioted violently in the 
Eastern Province in late 1979). Saudi Arabia therefore concen- 
trated on consolidating its position in the early 1980s. Defence 
spendix^ became a i^or feature of Saudi Arabia’s current 
^penditure, largely involving the purchase or loan of arma- 
ments and military equipment from the USA In March 1981 
the USA agreed to sell to Saudi Arabia five AWACS (airborne 
warning and control systems) aircraft in addition to the four 
that were supplied under US control after the outbreak of the 
Iran-Iraq War. 

In May 1981 Saudi Arabia joined five other Gulf states in 
founding the Co-operation Council for the Arab States of the 
Gulf (Gulf Co-operation Council— GCC), a pact for economic co- 
operation but ^0 with some emphasis on the formation of a 
i^tary alliance and a collective security agreement. The GCC 
made preliminary moves towards the co-ordination of its mem- 
bers* defences in November 1982, when it was agreed that its 
own Rapid Defence Force (RDF) would be formed. This decision 
was ratified in October 1983, when member countries partici- 
pated in the ‘Peninsula Shield’ joint military exercises in Oman. 
Saudi Arabia’s defence forces form a large part of the RDFs 
military strength. 

Sau(fi Arabia was one of the leading mediators in the negotia- 
tions that ended the 1981 missiles crisis in Lebanon, and has 
become increasingly involved m trying to find a solution to the 
Arab-Israeli question and the issue of Palestinian autonomy. 
The basis of Saudi Arabia’s policy with regard to these questions 


was the ei^t-point ‘Fahd Plan’, first publicized by Crown Prince 
Fahd in August 1981. The plan (see Documents on Palestine, 
p. 123) caused concern in the remainder of the ^ab world 
because it recognized the legitimacy of Israel, by implication, 
althou^ Saudi Arabia was reluctant to admit tins. The plan 
was due to be discussed at an Arab summit meeting in Morocco 
in November, but there was disagmment over its implications 
and the summit quickly broke up in disarray. 

ACCESSION OF FAHD 

King Khalid died suddenly on 13 June 1982 and was succeeded 
by his younger brother, Crown Prince Fahd. Owing to Khalid’s 
iU health, Fahd had already exercised considerable powrer. Fahd 
also became Prime Minister, and he appointed a half-brother, 
Abdullah ibn Abd al-Aziz (Commander of the National Guard 
since 1962), to be Crown I^ce and First Deputy Prime Min- 
ister. The previous Saudi policy of positively seeking a solution 
to the Palestine question, inflamed still further by the Israeli 
move into Lebanon in June, was continued. The Saudi Govern- 
ment was unwilling to exercise the political influence over Syria 
(particularly concemmg Syrian involvement in Lebanon) that 
Western countries assum^ it to have, demonstrating clearly 
its priority of Arab unity. In Februf^ 1984 Crown Prince 
Abdullah expressed support for the Syrian position in Lebanon, 
demanding a withdraw^ of US marines from the area. 

After 1982 there was a considerable slump in government 
revenues from petroleum. Supportive loans to other Arab coun- 
tries, including Syria and Iraq, proved to be a significant burden 
on the kingdom’s finances. Donations to Iraq were widely 
thought to have totalled US $25,000m. by April 1984, and there 
seemed little likelihood that Saudi Arabia would abrogate the 
responsibility that it had assumed for supporting Iraq in its 
war with Iran. Under an agreement reached in the first year of 
the Iran-lraq War, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait sold up to 310,000 
barrels per day (h/d) of oil (250,000 b/d from the Neutral/ 
Partitioned Zone and the remainder from Saudi Arabia) through 
the Arabian Oil Co, the proceeds of which went to Iraq, to 
compensate it for lost export capacity. In mid-1987, however, 
Saudi Arabia assured Iran that it was selling only a negligible 
amount of oil on Iraq’s behalf. 

As the war between Iran and Iraq showed signs of escalating 
towards the end of 1983 and in early 1984, Saudi Arabia 
appeared to be in danger of becoming involved militarily in l^e 
conflict. In April 1984 a Saudi Arabian merchant ship, a tanker 
loading at Iran’s Kharg island oil terminal, was struck by 
missiles firom Iraqi fighter aircraft. In retaliatory incidents in 
May, Iranian aircraft attacked two more tankers, one of which 
was travelling in Saudi Arabian waters. In response, Saudi 
Arabia approached the USA to request help in impro^^ its 
defence systems, by extending its air defence zone (with the 
new ‘Fahd line’), and by mobilizing its defences to patrol the 
region. At a meeting of the UN S^urity Council in May, the 
GCC countries tried unsuccessfully to secure a general condem- 
nation of Iran’s behaviour in the war. However, they were 
supported by Egypt, a move which heralded an improvement in 
relations be^een Egypt and the more moderate Arab countries. 
The wilhngness of the USA to become involved in safeguarding 
the Strait presented problems for the Gulf countries, since GCC 
policy countenanced the intervention of either superpower only 
in a case of urgent need, and the Gulf States retained certain 
reservations in their otherwise good relations with the USA 
concerning, for example, US policy in Lebanon. Therefore, Saudi 
Arabia refused to give ^e USA access to military facilities on 
its territoiy in the event of a maior escalation of the war between 
Iran and Iraq. 

Saudi Arabia’s concern for the development of its own defences 
was apparent in 1985, and was reflected particularly in the 
announcement of the ‘Peace Shield’ defence programme in Feb- 
ruary. The project, which was not expected to be complete 
before the mid-1990s, aimed to provide Saudi Arabia with a 
computerized command, control and communications system 
for all of its air defences, and also involved the establishment 
of factories producing avionics and telecommunications equip- 
ment. Other defence projects under way in 1985 included pla^ 
for the formation of a joint strike force involving Saudi Arabia 
and its allies in the Gulf re^on, and the construction of the 
King Khalid military dty , which was eventually to accommodate 
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70,000 people. Arrangements were also being made in 1985 for 
the inti^uction of military conscription. This reflected growing 
concern over the depend^ce of Saudi Arabian military forces 
upon foreign recruits. 

In Jime 1986 a controversial sale of military equipment was 
agreed between Saudi Arabia and the USA The deal, which 
was initially valued at US $3,000m., was reduced to $265m. 
when plans to supply 800 Stinger anti-aircraft missiles and 
60 advanced fighter aircraft were cancelled, owing to strong 
Congressional opposition. Also in June ano^er controversisd 
agreement was signed between the two countries for the sale of 
five US-built AWACS aircraft, worth $8, 600m. Saudi Arabia’s 
co-operation became essential to the US naval convoys, which 
begw to escort reflagged Kuwaiti tankers through the Persian 
Gifif in June, following an increase in attacks on shipping in 
the Gulf by and Iraq during the year. Saudi minesweepen 

also helped to clear Irazdan mines from the shipping lanes in 
the Gulf in June, when Saudi Arabia agreed to extend the area 
of operation of its AWACS aircraft, which had been carrying 
out surveillance operations in the region, monitoring Ira ni a n 
and Iraqi military movements in the Iran-Iraq War. The escala- 
tion of tension in tibe Gulf, exacerbated by the presence of US 
and Soviet naval forces, resulted in the adoption of Resolution 
598 by the UN Security Council on 20 July 1987, which urged 
an immediate cease-fire. Iraq agreed to observe a cease-fire if 
Iran would also, but Iran prevaricated, attaching conditions to 
its acceptance of the Resolution. In November, at an extraordi- 
nary meeting of the Arab League in Amman, Jordan, representa- 
tives of the member nations, including Saudi Arabia, 
unanimously condemned Iran for prolonging the war against 
Iraq, deploi^ its occupation of Arab (i.e. Iraqi) territoiy, and 
ui^eid it to accept Resolution 598 without preconditions. 

& early 1985, following a visit by the Saudi Minister of 
Foreign j^airs. Prince Sa^id al-Faisal, to Tehr^ Ali Akbar 
Velayati, bis franian counterpart, visited Riyadh in an attempt 
to improve relations between the two countries. However, in 
May two bombs exploded in the Sulmaniya district of Riyadh, 
killing one person and frduring three others. The Iranian-based 
Islamic Jihad group claimed responsibility and threatened that 
this was the begin^g of a major bombing campaign within the 
country. Relations between Saudi Arabia and Iran deteriorated 
farther in 1987, following dashes on 31 Jrily between Iranian 
pilgrims and Saudi security forces during the Hqjj (the annual 
pilgrimage of Muslims to the Islamic holy dty of Mecca). Saudi 
Arabia reported that 402 people, of whom 275 were Iranians, 
were killed in the disturbances. Confusion smrounded exactly 
what took place in Mecca. Iran alleged that Saudi security forces 
opened fire on Iranian pilgrims, and accused Saudi Arabia and 
the USA of planning the inddent. Mass demonstrations followed 
in Tehran, the Saudi embassy was sacked and Iranian leaders 
vowed to avenge the pilgrims’ deaths by overthrowii^ the Saudi 
ruling family. Saudi Arabia, on the other hand, deni^ that any 
shooting took place, and insisted that the deaths occurred during 
a stampede caused by Iranian pilgrims, following unlawful 
political demonstrations in support of Ayatollah Khomeini. The 
Mecca inddent renewed fears in Saudi Arabia, which had first 
been aroused after the Islamic revolution in Shiite Iran in 197 9, 
that the minority Saudi Shiite community would rebel against 
the Sunni i^ority, to which the Saudi royal family belongs. A 
more pressing concern was that Saudi i^abia m^t become 
directly involved m the war between Iran and Iraq, if Iran 
carried out its threats of armed retaliation. In March 1988 the 
Saudi Arabian Government announced its intention of tempora- 
rily limiting the number of pilgims to Mecca frum abroad 
during theHqjj/ season, wldch was tobegin in mid-July. National 
quotas would be allocated on the basis of 1,000 pilgrims for 
every Im. dtizens. This formula gave Iran a quota of 45,000. 
Iran’s supreme rel^ous leader, A^toUah Khomeini, insistoKi 
that 150,000 Iranians, the same number as in 1987, would 
perform the Hcyj, and that he would not prevent th^ ^m 
staging political protests at Mecca. In the event, Iran dedded 
not to send pilgrims on the Hc^\ Sau(h Arabia severed its 
diplomatic relations with Iran in April 1988. 

In October 1986 Sheikh Ahmad Tiulri Yamani was dismissed 
fix>m office by King Fahd, after serving for 24 years as Minister 
of Petroleum and Miner^ Resources. His dismissal was intei^ 
preted as a sign of iOng Fahd’s dissatisfaction with the OPEC 
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Tair share’ policy, adopted at the end of 1985, whereby OPEC 
abandoned its system of offidal quotas for petroleum production 
in an attempt to regain its share of the world market. Sheikh 
Hisham Nazer, the Minister of Planning, was subsequently 
confirmed as the new Minister of Petroleum and Mineral 
Resources, and in April 1988 he was appointed as the first Saudi 
Arabian cbflirmnTi of Aramco, the largest oil company operating 
in Sauffi Arabia. 

In November 1987 Saudi Arabia resumed full diplomatic 
relations with Egypt, following a decision taken by tiie Arab 
League that permitted member states to restore relations with 
Egypt at their own discretion. Relations had been severed in 
1979, following the signing of a peace treaty between Egypt 
and Israel. 

In March 1988 the disclosure that Saudi Arabia had taken 
delivery of an unspecified number of Chinese medium-range 
missiles provoked threats by Israel of a pre-emptive strike on 
the missiles’ base at al-Khmj. The USA subsequently warned 
Israel against taking such action. In April, however, it was 
reported that King Fahd, in an unprecedented move, had 
requested the replai^ent of the US ambassador, following his 
deHv^ of an official complaint from the USA concerning Saudi 
Arabia’s purchase of the missiles. In May the US Senate voted 
to ban sdes of military equipment to Saudi Arabia (or to any 
other nation that had taken delivery of such missiles), unless 
the President could certify that the country purchasing the 
missiles had no chemical, biological or nuclear warheads with 
which to equip them. 

Following the refusal of the US Congress to supply military 
equipment to Saudi Arabia, the kingdom signed an agreement 
with the Uzuted Kingdom, valued at a record US $20, 000m., for 
the supply of fighter-bomber aircraft, trainer aircraft, helicop- 
ters and minesweepers and the construction of two huge air- 
bases in collaboration with Ballast Nedam of the Netherlands. 

In October 1988 four Saudi Arabian Shi'a Muslims, convicted 
of sabotaging a petrochemicals plant and collaborating with 
Iran, were executed. In an attempt to demonstrate Sauffi Ara- 
bia’s intention of improving relations with Iran, it was decreed 
that the Saudi official media would halt their campaign of 
attacks on that country. However, in late 1988 and early 1989 
two senior Saudi Arabian intelligence officers, posing as diplo- 
mats in an attempt to trace members of the pro-Iranian l^*a 
group believed to be responsible for the aforementioned 
sabotage, were assassinated in Turkey and in Thailand. 

In December 1988 the Soviet Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs visited Saudi Arabia to discuss the conflict in Afghaffi- 
stan. Saudi Arabia, along with Sudan, recognized the Mghan 
mujahidin Govermnent-in-exile, formed following the Soviet 
wi&drawal, and, at a meeting of the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference (OK^!) in March, it urged other countries to do 
likewise. However, the exclusion by the (}overnment-in-exile of 
the ei^t mujahidin opposition groups based in Iran angered 
the Iiiboian authorities. Moreover, the issue of compensation 
for the families of the Iranian pilgrims who died in the July 
1987 riots remained unresolved, hm boycotted the pilgrimage 
for the second time in July 1989, owiz^ to Saudi Arabia’s refusal 
to abandon the quota system agreed in March 1988 by the OIC. 
Two explosions, whidi killed one pilgrim and wounded 16 in 
Mecca during the Hojj, widened the rift between the two coun- 
tries. Iran blamed the USA and Saudi Arabia for the bombings, 
while the Saudis accused Iran of promoting terrorism. Saudi 
Arabia failed to send condolences upon the death of Ayatollah 
Khomeini, illustrating the deterioration in relations with Iran. 
Iranian pilgrims boycotted the Hojj for the third successive year 
in 1990, and Iran claimed that the Saudi Arabian (jovermnent 
opposed their participation. However, Saudi Arabian officials 
said that Iranian pilgiims were welcome on condition that Iran 
observed the alLocat^ quota. 

Relatiox^ between Saudi Arabia and other Gulf states 
improved in 1989. In March King Fahd signed a non-aggression 
pact with Iraq, a development apparently designed to ease 
concerns amo^ conservative Arab Gulf states about Iraq’s 
political ambitions following the war between Iran and Iraq. In 
April Saudi Arabia announced that it would help Iraq to rebuild 
the nuclear reactor that had been destroyed by Israel, on condi- 
tion that the installation be used for peaceful purposes. In 
August documents ratifying the November 1988 agreement 
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concluded by Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, concerning the property 
of citizens of the two countries in the Neutral Zone, were signed 
and exchanged at the Kuwaiti Ministry of Foreign Affairs. King 
Fahd’s visit to Eg^t in March 1989 was viewed as signifying 
the end of Egypt’s isolation from the Arab world. Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt agreed to increase co-operation in trade, transport, 
insurance and cultural relations, but no decision regarding 
economic aid to Egypt was announced by Fahd. Both 
countries declared their support for efforts to create a 
Palestinian state and denounced Israeli repression of the Pales- 
tinians in the occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

Defence remained a major concern in Saudi ^bia. In March 
British Aerospace reveal^ that the value of the defence agree- 
ments signed by Saudi Arabia and the United Kingdom in 
1985 and 1988 (see above) could ultimately reach £150,0(X)m., 
representing one of the biggest arms contracts in history. In the 
same month, allegations that bribery was used to secure the 
contract led to an official investi^tion in the United Kingdom. 
Saudi Arabia denied the allegations, stating that the sale was 
agreed by the two Governments without the use of intermedia- 
ries. 

OPERATION DESERT SHIELD AND ITS 
IMPUCATIONS 

Saudi Arabia’s concern about its capacity to defend itself and 
its fears of Iraqi expansionism were substantiated in August 
1990, when Iraq invaded and annexed Kuwait and proceeded 
to deploy armed forces along the Kuwaiti-Saudi Arabian border. 
King F^d decided that he had no option but to request— in 
accordance with Article 51 of the UN Charter— multinational 
armed forces to deploy in Saudi Arabia in order to deter an 
attack on the country by Iraq. Thus ^Operation Desert Shield’ 
was launched (see the chapters on Kuwait and Iraq). 

King Fahd condemned the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and 
offered refuge to the Amir of Kuwait, and Kuwait established a 
Govemment-in-exile at Ta’if. Meanwhile, Saudi Arabia stressed 
the role of Egyptian, Moroccan, Pakistani, Bangladeshi, Kuwaiti 
and Syrian contingents in the multinational force. By so doing, 
it sought to counter allegations— made by President Saddam 
Hussain of Iraq principally, but also by the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) and all those opposed to the USA’s policies 
in the Middle East— that, by allowing the deployment of US 
forces in its defence, it had allowed itself to become an instru- 
ment of US strategic interests in the Gulf. The perception, in 
the Arab world, of Saudi Arabia as such an instrument threat- 
ened the whole of its diplomacy, by which it set great store, and 
which was based not only on the country’s wedth, its leading 
role in OPEC and its custodianship of the holy cities, but also 
on the standing of Bang Fahd. Saudi Arabia stressed that the 
presence of the multinational defensive force was temporazy. 

There was a shift in the pattern of Saudi Arabia’s foreign 
relations after the onset of the Gulf crisis in August 1990. T^e 
co-operation of the USSR, within the structures of the UN, 
was regarded as vital to ffie defence of Saudi Arabia, and in 
September Saudi Arabia and the USSR re-establish^ diplo- 
matic relations after a rupture lasting 50 years. Syria, aware 
of the diplomatic benefits that it could gain, committed forces 
to the defence of Saudi Arabia. 

Meanwhile, Saudi Arabia implemented retaliatory measures 
against Jordm and Yemen for the equivocal stance that they 
had adopted towards Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. In late Sep- 
tember 1990 Saudi Arabia expelled some diplomats from Iraq, 
Jordan and Yemen, while emer^npy supplies of oil to Jordan 
were terminated. Privileges enjoyed by the estimated 1.5m. 
Yemeni expatriate workers in Saudi Arabia were withdrawn; 
more than 300,000 of the expatriates returned to Yemen. In 
early November discussions on the restoration of diplomatic 
relations were held l^tween Saudi Arabia and Iran. 

By early January 1991 some 30 countries had contributed 
ground troops, aircraft and warships to the multinational force 
based in Saudi Arabia and the Gi^ region, although the USA 
played the principal logistical role in the operation. The entire 
Saudi Arabian armed forces (some 67,500 men) were mobilized 
in defence of the country. Financial contributions to the cost of 
the multinational force were received fi:om all over the world. 

In mid-January 1991, following the failure of international 
diplomatic efforts to effect Iraq’s withdrawal from Kuwait, the 


US-led multinational force launched a military campmgn (‘Oper- 
ation Desert Storm’) to liberate Kuwait, as authorized by the 
UN Security Council’s Resolution 678, which had been adopted 
in late November 1990. As part of its response to the aerial 
bombardment which began the campaign, Iraq launched 35 
Scud missiles against mainly urban targets in Saudi Arabia, 
and made similar attacks against Israel. Most of the missiles 
were intercepted by advanced air defence systems that had been 
installed by the USA, although one of those that struck Saudi 
Arabia demolished a US barracks near Dhahran, killing 28 
soldiers, in February. Many Saudi installations, including desal- 
ination plants, were threatened by the release into the Gulf by 
Iraq of an estimated 4m. barrels of Kuwaiti petroleum; however, 
the long-term effects of the spillage were eventually considered 
to be less devastating than had been feared. In late January 
Iraqi forces entered Saudi Arabia, briefly occupying the town of 
Ras al-KhajQi, dose to Saudi Arabia’s border with Kuwait, before 
being repelled by US, Saudi Arabian and Qatari units. Other 
Iraqi incursions in the same region were likewise repelled, and 
there was no further fighting on Saudi Arabian territory. In 
early Febru^ Iraq fon^y severed diplomatic relations with 
Saudi Arabia, and by the end of that month, when hostilities 
were suspended, Saudi Arabian casualties induded at least 26 
killed and 10 missing. 

Following the libation of Kuwait and the declaration of a 
cease-fire in late February 1991, the Kuwaiti Prime Minister 
and other members of his Government returned to Kuwait from 
Saudi Arabia in early March, followed subsequently by the Amir. 
Also in early March, Saudi Arabia, the remaining members of 
the G€C, Egypt and Syria agreed to form an Arab peace-keeping 
force in ^e Gulf region, as part of a draft plan on security and 
economic co-operation. Later in the month the withdrawal of 
coalition forces from bases in Saudi Arabia began. The return 
to Iraq of an estimated 62,000 Iraqi prisoners of war, held in 
camps in Saudi Arabia, also began in MarcL In Api^ Saudi 
Arabia announced its decision to give refuge to an estimated 
50,000 Iraqis, many of whom had partidpated in an imsuccessful 
revolt against Saddam Hussain’s regime in the previous month. 
In early May the GCG member states endorsed US proposals 
for an increased Western military presence in the Gulf region, 
as a deterrent to any future milit^ ag^ssion. Meanwhile, 
diplomatic relations between Saudi Arabia and Iran were re- 
established in late March 1991, and Iranian pilg^s resumed 
attendance of the HajH, their numbers regulated in accordance 
with Saudi Arabia’s quota system. 

DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN CHALLENGES, 1991-^5 

In February and May 1991 two petitions were presented to King 
Fahd appe^ng for more extensive Islamization in areas as 
diverse as the armed forces, the press and all administrative 
and educational systems. The first petition bore the signatures 
of as many as 100 senior Saudi religious dignitaries, including 
that of Sheikh Abd al-Aziz ibn Baz, the most influential Saudi 
theologian. Following the second petition, the (government 
immediately sent security force personnel to visit leading signa- 
tories, some of whom were forbidden to travel abroad. In June 
the Government’s Higher Judicial Council issued a statement 
warning the signatories of the consequences of issuing any 
further criticism agai^t the King. The creation of the B^her 
Judicial Council, within the Ministry of Justice, was considered 
to be an institutional challenge to the judicial powers of the 
*ulama (religious scholars) in Saudi Arabia. Reform of the judi- 
cial system was one of the principal aims of the petition, as it 
stipulated the establishment of a supreme judiciary council with 
the authority to implement Islamic laws, which would conflict 
with the powers of the existing Higher Judicial Council. The 
petitions illustrated the Rowing assertiveness and restlessness 
of Islamic conservatives in the domestic debate on the political 
future of the country, v^ch intensified after the Gulf crisis of 
1990-91. On the other hand, the growth of liberal opposition 
was illustrated in April, when 43 intellectuals and businessmen 
published an open letter requesting the King to establish 
national and municipal councils and to curb the excesses of the 
Islamic religious poHce, the mutaween. At the end of January 
1992, however, there were widespread reports of repression of 
fund^entalist Islamist dissent On 29 January it was reported 
that the Minister of Justice had ordered the deposition of Sheikh 
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Abd al-Ubaykan, the president of Riyadh’s main court, who 
had criticiz^ government policies in his Friday sermons and 
opposed the depbyment of US troops on Saudi Arabian soil and 
the Middle East peace conference, which had begun (in Madrid, 
Spain) in October 1991. At the end of the month it was reported 
that 20 Muslim clerics had been arrested in recent weeks, and 
a preacher dismissed and condemned to 80 lashes for criticizing 
the Saudi women’s association. Sheikh ibn Baz exhorted the 
people of Saudi Arabia to ignore the 'smear campaign’ against 
the Government and praised the implementation of Shari*a 
(Islamic) law in the ki^om. 

Meanwhile, in September 1991 it was disclosed that 37,000 
of the 541,000 US troops who had been deployed in Saudi Arabia 
during the Gulf War remained, in a non-military capacity, in 
the country. However, resistance to closer milit^ co-o^ation 
came firom both Islamic fundamentalists within the kingdom, 
and from pro-Israeli elements in the US Congress. Nevertheless, 
in September President Bush announced t^t he was author- 
izing the sale of 72 F-15 aircraft to Saudi Arabia. 

In February 1992 16 Iraqi opposition leaders met in Riyadh 
in an attempt to form a unit^ front to depose Saddam Hussain. 
The conference, hdd amid strict security, was interpreted as an 
indication that Saudi Arabia was prepa^ to be more forthright 
in its opposition to the Iraqi President. 

A royal decree issued in March 1992 announced the creation 
of a Consultative Council within six months. Its members were 
to be selected by the King every four years, but were not to 
have any legislative powers. Two further decrees provided the 
framework for the creation of regional authorities and for a 
basic law of government’, equivalent to a written constitution. 
However, in an interview in a Kuwaiti newspaper. King Fahd 
stated that Islam favoured the consultative system and open- 
ness between a ruler and his subjects’, rather thsm free elections. 
In September Sheikh Muhammad al-Jubair, hitherto Minister 
of Justice, was appointed Chairman of the Consultative Council. 

In November 1992 a msjor reorganization of the 18-member 
Council of Ulema was instigated by royal decree. Among 10 new 
members appointed by the King was the new Minister of Justice, 
Abdullah ibn Muhammad ash'Hheikh. In a speech in December 
King Fahd warned the religious community not to use public 
plat&rms to discuss secular matters. He ^so denounced the 
spread of Islamist fundamentalism, and referred to attempts 
by foreign currents’ to destabilize ^e kingdom. In May 1993 
Saudi authorities disbanded the Committee for the Defence 
of Lejgitimate Rights CCDLR), established by a group of six 
prominent Islamic scholars and lawyers, less than two weeks 
after its formation. The six founders of the committee were also 
dismissed from their positions, and their spokesman, 
Muhammad al-Masari, was arrested. In the following month it 
was reported that an accommodation had been reached between 
the Saudi authorities and an opposition Shi'a organization, 
the Reform Movement, whereby members of that organization 
undertook to cease 'dissident’ activities, in return for permission 
to return to Saudi Arabia and for the release of a number of 
Shi'a Muslims held in detention there. In April 1994 members of 
the CDLR, including al-Masari (who had recently been released 
from custody), relocated their organization to London, United 
Kingdom. 

In August 1993 four royal decrees had defined the membership 
and adiidnistration of the new Consultative Council (Majlis ash- 
Shoura), and outlined new rules governing the composition and 
procedure of the Council of Mmisters. The Consultative CouncU 
was to consist of 60 men selected by King Fahd from the 
educated and professional classes. It was to meet regularly in 
full session, and ei|^t committees were to be established to 
review the activities of Government. The composition of the 
Coimdl did not lead observers to expect many challenges from 
it to government policies. In relation to the Coundl of Ministers, 
King Fahd set fixed limits for the cid)inet’s term of office and 
that of each cabinet menober. Many incumbent ministers had 
occupied the same portfolio since the mid-1970s. 

In September 1993 a fiiriher decree concerned a provincial 
system of government, the last of the constitutional reforms 
promised in March 1992. The decree defined the nature of 
govepiment for the 13 regions, as w^ as the rights and responsi- 
bilities of their governors, and created coun(^ of ofifidals and 
citizens for each province to monitor development and to advise 
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the government Each council was to meet four times a year 
under the chairmanship of its governor. By the end of 1993 
both the Consultative Council and the provincial councils had 
been opened. 

During 1994 the Saudi Government was the subject of a series 
of accusations of corruption and malpractice, made by foreign 
journalists and Saudi citizens residing abroad. In June 
Muhammad al-Khiweli, a high-ranking diplomat at the Saudi 
mission to the UN headquarters in New York, sought political 
asylum in the USA, accusing the Saudi Government of human 
rights violations, terrorism and corruption. In the same month 
another Saudi diplomat residing in the USA, Ahmad az-Zahrani, 
levelled similar accusations against the Government and sought 
asylum in the United IGngdom. The defections caused eml^- 
rassment to the US and British Governments, which appeared 
averse to jeopardizing commercial and political ties with Saudi 
Arabia. In August, none the less, al-Khiweli was grated asylum 
in the USA Meanwhile, az-Zahrani was denied political asylum 
in the United Kingdom, and in November the British authorities 
announced their intention to deport him. During 1995 the 
British Government sought, unsuccessfully, to deport 
Muhammad al-Masari, although in January 1996 the British 
authorities ordered his deportation to the Caribbean island 
of Dominica. The Saudi Government was reported to have 
demanded his expulsion, and prominent British defence and 
aerospace companies were believed to have exerted pressure on 
the (lovemment to concede to Saudi Arabia’s demands in order 
to secure the continuation of lucrative trade agreements with 
that country. In March the Chief Immigration Adjudicator in 
the United Kingdom rejected the deportation order (finding that 
diplomatic and trade reasons had led to the British Gov- 
ernment’s attempt to circumvent the UN 1951 Convention on 
Refugees) and recommended that the Government should recon- 
sider al-Masari’s application for political asylum. In April 1996 
al-Masari was grants exception^ leave to remain in the United 
Kingdom for a period of at least four years, although he was 
not granted asylum. Meanwhile, reports emerged of a split 
withbi the CDLR; in April it was announced diat al-Masari 
would continue to lead the reorganized CDLR, while Dr Saad 
al-Faqih, the former Secretary-General of the CDLR, would lead 
the rival Islamic Reform Movement. 

In September 1994 the CDLR was among organizations to 
report the arrest of more than 1,000 people, including clerics 
and academics, most of whom had attended a demonstration in 
Buraidah, 300 km to the north-west of Riyadh, to protest at the 
arrest of two religious leaders who had allegedly been agitating 
for the stricter ^orcement of Shari‘a law. Ihe Government 
subsequently confirmed that 110 arrests had been made, but in 
mid-October announced that 130 of the 157 people arrested in 
September had since been released. In early October the King 
approved the creation of a Hi^er Council for Islamic Affairs, 
under the chairmanship of Pi^ce Sultan ibn Abd al-Aziz, the 
Second Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Defence and 
Civil Aviation, in what was widely interpreted as a measure to 
limit the influence of militant clerics and to diminish the 
authority of the powerful Council of Ulema. 

The Government’s plan eventusdly to replace the expatriate 
work-force with Saudi nationals was given fresh impetus in late 
1994 with the strict enforcement of the kingdom’s residency 
law, which resulted in the expulsion or voluntary repatriation 
of more than 100,000 illegal immigrants between December 
1994 and February 1995. In May 1995 it was reported that 
expatriate communities in Saudi Arabia had expressed their 
concern at the closure of dozens of foreign schools wbidb, 
according to Saudi authorities, were not officially licensed. Con- 
sequently some 10,000 non-Saudi children (including 5,()00 
pupils from the Indian school) were reported to be left without 
schooling. 

In June 1995 an opposition activist, Abdullah Abd ar-Rahman 
al-Hudhaif, was sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment for his 
part in an attack on a security officer and for TnfliTittiinmg linkfl 
with the CDLR in London. In mid-August, however, al-Hudhaif 
was reported to have been executed. No explanation was given 
for the increase to his sentence, and Western human rights 
groups alleged that al-Hudhaif had been denied access to law- 
ym and that his trial had been conducted in secret. A further 
nine opposition activists were reported to have received prison 
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sentences ranging from three to 18 years, and, according to 
Amnesty International, as many as 200 political suspects* 
remained in detention in the kingdom. The increase in the 
number of executions in Saudi Arabia during 1995— primarily 
for those convic^d of drugs-smuggling or murder— provoked 
international criticism. Between January and October 1996 a 
total of 191 people (including six women) received the death 
penalty, compared with 53 during the whole of 1994, and 85 
in 1993. 

In mid-1992 there were signs of a rapprochement between 
Saudi i^abia and Jordan, as well as the PLO; King Pahd sent 
best wishes to King Hussein for a speedy recovery from an 
operation in the USA and the Saudi Arabian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs received the Palestinian envoy to Riyadh, the firat indica- 
tion of a reconciliation since the outbreak of the Gulf crisis. In 
Janu^ 1994 King Pahd met PLO leader Yasser Arafat for the 
first time since the Gulf crisis and pledged US $100m. towards 
the reconstruction of the Gaza Strip and Jericho, the two sites 
for Palestinian interim self-rule agreed by Israel and the PLO 
in their 1993 Declaration of Principles. In September 1994 
Saudi Arabia, in common with the other GGC members, agreed 
to a partial removal of the economic boycott of Israel. In January 
1995 King Fahd held a meeting in Mecca with Yasser Arafat, 
and in April Saudi Arabia became the fibrst Arab country to 
recognize passports issued by the Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA) for Palestinians in Gaza and Jericho. In June 
the Council of Ministers approved the import of goods made 
within the area controlled by the PNA In July 1996 Jordan’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs met his Saudi counterpart in J^yadh, 
the first high-level visit made by a Jordanian official since the 
Gulf crisis. 

In September 1992 the Government sent a memorandum to 
the Government of Yemen in an attempt to expedite demarca- 
tion of the Saudi-Yemeni border. Sporadic negotiations, through 
the medium of a joint border commission, continued into 1993 
but stalled in 19^ as a result of renewed civil war in Yemen. 
It became apparent that the Saudi Government’s allegiance lay 
with the secessionists, and, following their defeat in July 1994, 
tensions between the two countries increased. Relations det- 
eriorated further in January 1995, when the two countries failed 
to renew the 1934 Ta’if agreement (renewable eve^ 20 years), 
which delineated their de facto frontier. Following 
clashes between the two sides, and intense mediation by Syria, 
a joint statement was issued in mid^anuary 1995, in which 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen undertook to halt all militaiy activity 
in the border area; it was subsequently agreed to pursue the 
demarcation of the disputed border area by a joint committee. 
In late February the Saudi and Yemeni Governments signed a 
memorandum of understanding that reaffirmed their commit- 
ment to the legitimacy of the Ta’if a^eement and provided for 
the establishment of six joint committees to delineate the land 
and sea borders and to develop economic and commercial ties. 
In mid-March, shortly after the Saudi Council of Ministers 
approved the memorandum of understanding, the joint Saudi- 
Yemeni military committee, also established by the memor- 
andum, held its first meeting in Riyadh. In June President 
Saleh of Yemen visited the kingdom, accompanied by a high- 
ranking delegation. This was the first official Yemeni visit since 
February 1^0. In a joint statement, issued at the end of 
the visit, the two Governments agreed to promote economic, 
commercial and cultural co-operation between the two countries. 

At the end of September 1992 Qatar accused a Saudi military 
force of attacking a border post at d-Khofous, killing two soldiers 
and capturing a third. In October Qatar suspended the 1965 
border agreement with Saudi Arabia, and in the same month it 
was reported that Qatar was to withdraw its contii^nt of 
200 troops f]X>m the GCC Teninsula Shield’ force, stationed in 
Kuwait. However, in late December 1992, follo^^ mediation 
by President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt, the Qatari Amir, Sheikh 
K h a l i f a, signed an agreement with King Fahd to establish a 
committee which was to demarcate the border between the 
two states. In late November 1994 Qatar boycotted a GCC 
ministerial session in Riyadh, in protest at alleg^ armed incid- 
ents on the Saudi-Qatari border earlier in that year, the Saudi 
Government, however, denied the allegations. In August 1995, 
following the coup in Qatar, the new Amir, Sheikh Hamad, 
visited Saudi Arabia to hold talks with King Fahd. Some obser- 


vers argued that the visit, the Amir’s first trip abroad since 
assuming power, demonstrated Sheikh Hamad’s willingness to 
resume good relations with the kingdom. 

In July 1995 officials from Saudi Arabia and Oman signed 
documents to demarcate their joint borders. In the same month 
it was reported that Saudi Aiibia and Kuwait had made pro- 
gress on the demarcation of their mutual sea border. 

POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1995 

In August 1995 King Fahd announced the most far-reaching 
reshuffle of the Council of Ministers for two decades, although 
no changes were made to the portfolios held by members of the 
royal faj^y. The key portfolios of finance and national economy 
and of petroleum and mineral resources were allocated to 
younger, though hig^y experienced, officials. Dr Sulaiman Abd 
al-As^ as-Sulaim, hitherto Minister of Commerce, replaced 
Sheikh Muhammad Ali Aba al-Khail (who had managed the 
kin^om’s finances for 20 yearn) as Minister of Finance and 
National Economy. Sheikh Hisham Mohi ad-Din Nazer was 
replaced as Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Resources by Ali 
ibn Ibrahim an-Nuaimi, hitherto President of the government- 
controlled oil company, Saudi Aramco. Nevertheless, the port- 
folio changes were not expected to result in any msgor alterations 
to the kii^om’s strategic policies. Some observers regarded the 
appointment of a new, Western-educated, Minister of Informa- 
tion, Dr Fouad ibn Abd as-Salam ibn Muhammad Farsi, as 
more significant, possibly signalling the imminent liberalization 
of Saudi Arabia’s press regulations. In October the new Minister 
of Finance and National Economy resigned, citing iU health; he 
was replaced by an experienced government official, Dr Abd al- 
Aziz al-AbduU^ al-Khuwaiter, hitherto Minister of State and 
Minister of Education, Agriculture and Water, who was, in turn, 
replaced by Dr Ibrahim Abd al-Aziz al-Assaf (hitherto Minister 
of State) in January 1996. 

In late November 1995 King Fahd was admitted to hospital 
in I^adh. Few details concerning the monarch’s health were 
officially revealed, and, when Crown Prince Abdullah was 
entrush^ with responsibility for the affairs of state on 1 January 
1996, many observers pressed doubts as to whether ibe King 
would ever resume his duties. However, the King officially 
resumed control of the affairs of state in late February. In early 
July 1997 King Fahd issued a decree increasing the membership 
of the Consultative Council firom 60 to 90 when it began its 
second term later that month. Following the expiry of an 
amnesty for illegal immigrants in mid-October, the Government 
announced that more thw 500,000 immigrant workers without 
valid documentation had left the country, while a further 
300,000 had obtained the necessary work permits. 

In November 1995 a car bomb exploded outside the offices of 
the Saudi Arabia National Guard in Riyadh, which was being 
used temporarily by US civilian contractors to train Sauffl 
personnel. Seven foreign nationals (including five US citizens) 
were killed as a result of the explosion, and a further 60 were 
injured. Responsibility for the bomb was claimed by several 
organizations, including the Islamic Movement for Change, 
wMch earlier in the year had warned that it would initiate 
attacks if non-Muslim Western forces did not withdraw firom 
the Gulf region. (In mid-1995 King Fahd had replaced six of the 
seven University chancellors and more than one-half of the 
members of the Council of Ulema, in an attempt to counter the 
per^ived spread of Islamist zealot^.) In April 1996 four Saudi 
nationals were arrested in connection with the attack; in their 
confessions they daimed to have been influenced by Islamist 
groups outside the kingdom. The accused were executed at 
the end of the following month, despite anonymous threats of 
retaliation if the sentences were carried out. According to 
Amnesty International, their trial had been conducted in secret 
and they had been denied access to lawyers. The reliability of 
their confessions was also questioned. Amnesty International 
issued a report in 1997 in which the organization condemned 
the Saudi justice system as blatantly unfair*, denouncing a lack 
of judicial supervision whidi perpodtted the widespread use of 
torture, amputation and execution. The report alleged that 
many defendants were denied access to defence lawyers, and 
assessed that appeals procedures were inadequate. Furiber- 
more, the organization considered that the increasing exaction 
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of tlie death penalty had been facilitated by the 'summaiy and 
secretive’ nature of trials. 

In late June 1996 19 US personnel were killed, and as many 
as 400 others (including 147 Saudi, 118 Bangladeshi and 109 
US citizens) were injured, when an explosive device attached to 
a petroleum tanker was detonated outside a military housing 
complex in al-Khobar, near Dhahran. Saudi officials pledged 
increased security measures in the kii^om, and oSered a 
substantial reward for information leading to the arrest and 
prosecution of those responsible for the explosion (believed to 
be Islamist militants). Earlier in the year US officials had 
reportedly been critical of the Saudi authorities’ investigation 
of the November 1995 bomb explosion, and of the swift execution 
of the alleged perpetrators. It was reported in early November 
1996 that some 40 Saudis were be^ held on suspicion of 
involvement in the bombing. Scant information regarding the 
Saudi authorities’ investigation into the attack emerged in 
late 1996, prompting speculation that Saudi Shi^a groups with 
possible links to I^ were being held res^nsible for the 
atrocity, rather than the same Su^ extremist factions that 
were widely believed to have been responsible for the November 
1995 car bomb (see above). 

Saudi-US relations had been placed under increasing strain 
as a result of the bomb attack and subsequent investigation. 
However, in June 1997 a Saudi citizen, Hani Abd ar-Rahim as- 
Sayegh, was deported from Canada to the USA to face charges 
in connection with the June 1996 bombing. Suspicions of Iranian 
involvement in the explosion were repeatedly denied by Iran, 
hi September, however, the USA announced that there was 
insufficient evidence to secure a conviction, and as-Sayeg^ would 
thus not be tried m the USA Saudi Arabia subsequently applied 
for as-Sayegh’s extradition; in October 1999, following the 
announcement by the Saudi Arabian Minister of the Interior 
that the count^s security forces possessed information 
regarding as-Sayegh’s involvement in the bombing, as-Sayegh 
was extradited to Saudi Arabia In May 1998 Saudi Arabia 
had declared tibat the bombing had been perpetrated by Saudi 
Arabians acting independently, although ^e USA continued to 
investigate alleged Iranian involvement. There were reports in 
June that the US investigations into the bombing had collapsed 
and that the USA had withdrawn the mcjority of its investiga- 
tors from Saudi Arabia. 

Sheikh Abd al-Aziz ibn Baz, who had been appointed Grand 
Mufti in 1993, died in May 1999; he was succe^ed as Grand 
Mufti by Shaikh Abd al-Ai^ ibn Abdullah ash-Sheikh. In June 
1999 a minor cabinet reorganization was effected in which 
four new members were appointed to the Coirndl of Ministers; 
Muhammad ibn Ali al-Fayez was also appointed to the newly- 
created post of Minister of the Civil Service. In July four new 
appointments were made to the Msglis to replace those who had 
joined the Council of Ministers. A further government change 
was made in November, following the resignation of the Minister 
of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones, Dr Ali ibn Talal al-Juhani, 
owing to ill health; he was subsequently appointed Minister of 
State, and his portfolio was assumed, in an acting capacity, by 
the Minister of Planning, Khaled ibn Muhammad al-Gosaibi. 

In November 1999 the Government announced that it planned 
to introduce independent personal identification caida for 
women for the first time. However, Saudi Arabia continued to 
be the subject of heavy criticism fix)m international human 
rigfots groups. Amnesty International accused the Saudi author- 
ities of arresting scores of people as suspected political or reli- 
gious opponents during 1999, including so-called Arab Afghan 
veterans and Shi*a and Sunni Muslim critics. In November, a 
female relative of the exiled Muhammad al-Masari, on a visit 
from the United Kingdom, was arrested and detained for a 
month before being released without charge. Allegations of 
torture and ill-treatment of detainees continued, and at least 
29 peoj^e were reported to have been executed during 1999 
after trials whidb, according to Amnesty International, fell far 
short of international standards. The Government repudiated 
the allegations, and issued an invitation to the Special Rappor- 
teur of the UN Commission on Human Rigfots on the independ- 
ence of jud^s and lawyers to visit the country in order to study 
the Saudi justice system, althou^ no date was set for such 
a visit 
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In January 2000 a Supreme Petroleum and Minerals Council 
was established by royal decree, and in April the Cabinet 
approved broad guide-lines for the issuing of tourist visas; a 
supreme commission to promote tourism within the kingdom 
was subsequently established. Also in April the Government 
also approved a new and more liber^ foreig[n investment 
law and the creation of a General Investment Authority as part 
of its efforts to open up the economy and attain membership 
of the World Trade O^anization. In May it announced that 
government ministers would no longer be permit^d to hold 
company positions while in office, with the exception of those 
m the state-owned l^udi Aramco. 

DBPLOMATIG DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1995 

The normalization of relations which had been agreed between 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan got under way in November 1995 with 
the appointment of a Sauffi ambassador to Jordan. Relations 
were further consolidated in February and August 1996 when 
King Hussein of Jordan met Crown Prince Abdullah in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Tensions persisted between Saudi Arabia and Yemen over 
the demarcation of the border between the two countries. In 
December 1995 both countries denied that there had been 
further military clashes on the land border. Meetings of the 
joint committees continued into 1996, and in July the two 
countries signed a border security agreement. Despite further 
reported tensions, negotiations on border demarcation con- 
tinued in 1997. In November, however, armed clashes on the 
larder resulted in the deaths of three Saudis and one Yemeni 
border guard. In early 1998 both countries expressed their 
desire to resolve the border issue, and in May Saudi Arabia 
began issuing visas to Yemeni expatriate workers for the first 
time since 1990. hi that month it was reported that Saudi 
Arabia had sent a memorandum to the UN stating that it did 
not recognize the 1992 border agreement between Yemen and 
Oman and claiming that parts of the area concerned were Saudi 
Arabian territory. Ihe Saudi objection to the agreement was 
widely believed to be related to its attempts to gain land access 
to the Arabian Sea, via a corridor between Yemen and Oman, 
which it had thus for been denied in its negotiations with 
Yemen. In July Yemen submitted a memorandum to the Arab 
League refuting the Saudi claim to the land and stating that 
the Saudi protests contravened the Ta’if agreement signed by 
that count^. During June and July there were further land 
and sea clashes around a group of Red Sea islands in the 
disputed maritime border region. In July it was reported that 
three armed Yemenis had been killed on the island of Duwaima 
(area 6 sq km), as a result of an exchange of gunfire with a 
Saudi boMer patrol. According to the Saudi authorities, the 
patrol had acted in self-defence against the men, who were part 
of a small military presence that Yemen had established on the 
island during Jime and early July. The Saudi Government 
maintained, moreover, that some three-quarters of the island 
was marked as Saudi territory under the terms of the Ta’if 
agreement. In late July the Saudi Minister of Foreign Affairs 
visited his Yemeni counterpart to discuss the escalation of 
hostilities. A joint military committee meeting was convened in 
early August, but limited significant progress was made. Fur- 
ther tension was reported in 1999. 

Relations between Saudi Arabia and Qatar over the demarca- 
tion of their mutual border were again strained in December 
1995 when Qatar boycotted the closing session of the annual 
GCC summit, in protest at the selection of a Saudi national as 
the new GCC Secretary-Greneral (in preference to a Qatari 
candidate). In Janu^ 1996, in apparent retaliation. Crown 
Prince Abdullah received Qatar’s deposed Amir in Riyadh. None 
the less, in March Qatar formally announced its acceptance of 
the new GCC Secretary-General, and in the following month 
Qatar and Saudi Arabia agreed to accelerate the completion 
of their border demarcation (initially scheduled for the end 
of 1994). 

Relations with Israel deteriorated in 1997 owing to Israeli 
plans to recommence construction of Jewish settlements in East 
Jerusalem. At the end of March the Arab Le£^gue (of which 
Saudi Arabia is a member) passed a resolution reconunenffing 
a number of sanctions against Israel. In common with most 
other Arab League and GCC members, Saudi Arabia did not 
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attend the Middle East and North AMca economic conference 
in Doha, Qatar, in November 1997: the boycott was in protest 
at the presence of a delegation from Israel. 

Relations with Iran, whidi were strained at the beginning of 
1997 owing to allegations of Iranian involvement in the al- 
Khobar bombing, subsequently improved, and by mid-1997 it 
was announced that a Saudi-L:anian summit was planned for 
later in the year. In September Iran Air resumed flints to 
Saudi Arabia for the first time since the 1979 revolution. The 
installation of the new Government of President Sayed 
Muhammad Khatami in Iran, in August 1997, facilitated further 
rapprochement', the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Kai^ 
Kh^azi, toured Saudi Arabia and other GGC states in No- 
vember, and Crown Prince Abdullah attended the Conference 
of Heads of State of the OIC in Tehran in December. There 
was considerable speculation that the improvement in relations 
reflected the desire of the two countries, as the region’s principal 
petroleum producers, to co-operate in mAintniniTig petroleum 
prices and in efforts to curUdl over-production by OPEC mem- 
bers. An Iranian delegation, led by former President Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsaqjani, began a 10-day visit to Saudi Arabia in 
late February 1998. The formation of a joint ministerial com- 
mittee for bilateral relations was announced at the end of the 
visit. Some tensions remained, however, notably with regard to 
Saudi Arabia’s insistence that there should be no political rallies 
as part of the Hajj\ Iran had urged its pilgrims to protest against 
the USA and Israel. In May, in what was widely seen as an 
attempt to maintain good relations with Iran, the Minister of 
the Interior stated that the Saudi Government was satisfled 
that the al-Khobar bombing had been carried out by Saudi 
nationals with no foreign assistance. 

In late 1997, as tensions moimted between the Iraqi autho]> 
ities and weapons inspectors of the UN Special Commission 
(UNSCOM), Saudi Arabia firmly advocated a diplomatic solu- 
tion. In Februaiy 1998 Saudi Arabia stated that it would not 
allow the USA to use Saudi territory as a base for air-strikes 
against Iraq, and reiterated its desire for a diplomatic solution. 
As relations deteriorated once again between Iraq and 
UNSCOM in late 1998 Saudi Arabia again asserted ^at it 
would not allow its territory to be used as a base for US-led air- 
strikes against Iraq, although it was later claimed that discreet 
support had been given which included the use of its bases. 
Iraqi allegations, in Februaiy 1999, that Saudi pilots had taken 
part in bombing raids over Iraq were vehemently denied by the 
Saudi authorities. 

Relations with Afghanistan deteriorated during 1998, and in 
September Saudi ^abia withdrew its charge d’affaires from 
that country and asked the Afghan charge d’affaires to leave 
Saudi Arabia. No official reason was given, but it was widely 
attributed to the presence in Afghanistan of the exiled Saudi 
dissident, Osama bin Laden, who was held responsible for the 
bombing of two US embassies in Africa in August. Saudi Arabia 
had previously enjoyed good relations with Afghanistan, and 
was one of only Ihree states to have recognized the Taliban 
Government in that country. In October Saudi Arabia was 
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reported to have requested bin Laden’s extradition from Af- 
ghanistan, althou^ the request was denied. 

In September 1998 the Crown Prince embarked on a seven- 
nation tour, visiting the United Kingdom, France, the USA, 
Japan, the People’s Republic of China, the Republic of Korea 
and Pakistan; among issues discussed were the stalled Middle 
East peace process and bilateral trade; the tour was widely 
viewed as an effort to raise the profile of the Crown Prince in 
the West as King Fahd’s health continued to deteriorate. In 
May 1999 the Crown Prince undertook a further seven-nation 
tour, visiting South Africa, Italy, Morocco, Libya, Syria, Jordan 
and Egypt. 

In March 1999 Saudi Arabia held talks with Iran in an effort 
to mediate in its dispute with the UAE over the Tunb islands. 
Despite tensions between the GCC and Iran in that month, 
following a statement by the GCC whidi condemned both Iran’s 
recent n^ta^ exercises near the islands and its claim to them, 
and emphasized UAE sovereignly over the islands, bilateral 
relations continued to improve, and in May the Iranian Presi- 
dent made an ofiidal visit to Saudi Arabia; Khatami was the 
first Iranian Head of State to visit Saudi Arabia since the 
Revolution. Earlier in that month the Second Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defence and Civil Aviation, Prince 
Sultan ibn Abd al-Aziz as-SaHid, had made a visit to Iran, 
during which he had agreed the exchange of militaiy attaches 
with 1^ Iranian counterpart. Further ta&s, between the respec- 
tive Ministers of Forei^ Affairs, were held in July. In July 
2000 the two Governments announced that they were close to 
signing a security agreement, which aimed to combat crime, 
terrorism and drugs-trafficking. Saudi Arabia emphasized that 
this was not a defence pact. 

Relations between Saudi Arabia and the UAE deteriorated 
as a result of the rapprochement with Iran (although Saudi 
Arabia insisted that improved relations with Iran wodd not be 
achieved at the expense of its relations with any other country) 
and in March 1999 the UAE boycotted a meeting of GCC 
ministers responsible for petroleum production in protest at 
Saudi exploration of an oilfield in disputed territory prior to an 
agreement being reached. 

From mid-1999 some success appeared to have been achieved 
in the diplomatic efforts to resolve border disputes between 
Saudi Arabia and its neighbours. In Jxrne offid^ from Saudi 
Arabia and Qatar met in Riyadh to sign the final maps demar- 
cating their joint border. The Saudi and Yemeni Mhnsters of 
Foreign Affairs signed what was described as a final agreement 
on the demarcation of their mutual land and maritime borders 
in June 2000. The agreement incorporated the 1995 Memor- 
andum of Understanding and the 1934 Treaty of Ta’if (with 
minor amendments), and included a mutual pledge to end 
support for opposition groups. However, sections of the eastern 
border reportedly remained undefined, and in August three 
Saudi border guards and one Yemeni soldier died in clashes 
reported in the border area. In the following month the Saudi 
Council of Ministers approved an E^eement ending the long- 
running maritime border dispute with Kuwait 
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Revised for this edition by Kamil Mahdi 


The economy of Saudi Arabia is dominated by petroleum, of 
which the country is by far the largest producer within the 
Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC). 
Saudi Arabia has received massive revenues from petroleum 
aspoits (particularly since the dramatic increase in interna- 
tional petroleum prices in 1973-74), which it has used, in 
part, to finance an ambitious programme of infrastructural 
devdopment and modernization, as well as far-reaching pro- 
grammes for health, social and educational purposes. Substan- 
tial budgetary allocations have also been made to the county’s 
armed forces and to the purchase of sophisticated weaponry from 
abroad. Public sector employment and pay expanded rapidly and 


heavy consumer and producer subsidies were introduced. The 
rapid increase in the levels of government and private expendi- 
ture absorbed the budget and foreign-exchange s^luses, and 
led to substantial deficits and increased borrowing since the 
late 1980s. Nevertheless, msgor sectors of the economy and the 
population’s standard of living remain heavily dependent upon 
government subsidies, and there continues to be a need for 
reform, which is most strongly advocated during periods of 
depressed international petroleum prices. Conservative and 
strictly Islamic in orientation, the Saudi ruling family has 
consistently favoured a pro-Western, market-orientated econ- 
omic strategy and has placed great reliance on Western and 
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Japanese expertise for the development of the countEy’s petro- 
leum and other sectors. There remains a substantial patriate 
contribution to the management of various economic sectors, 
although Saudi nationals have come increasingly to the fore, 
esped^y in the petroleum and gas industries. Throu^^out 
the economy, expatriates form the mcgority of the work-force. 
Emphasis has been placed, under recent development plans, on 
the promotion of 'downstream’ oil industries, such as refining 
and petroleum derivatives, and progress has also been made in 
developing the country’s non-oil industries. 

Whereas in the 1970s and early 1980s Saudi Arabia’s exports 
consisted almost entirely of petroleum, by the late 1980s non- 
oil exports represented more than 10% of total value. A similar 
pattern was apparent in the structure of gross domestic product 
(GDP), enhanced by a sharp fall in petroleum production in the 
mid-1980s. Having achieved an average annu^ growth rate of 
10.6% in the peri^ 1968-80, Saudi Arabia’s GDP declined, in 
real terms, at an average rate of 1.2% per year over the decade 
1980-90, largely because petroleum output was reduced from a 
peak of almost 10m. barr^ per day (b/d) in 1980 to 3.6m. b/d 
in 1986 (see Petroleum, below). Although production rose to 
more than 5m. h/d in 1988 and 1989, depressed international 
prices resulted in substantially reduc^ revenues, with adverse 
consequences for the current account and national budget, both 
of which moved into deficit. The situation was transformed by 
the Gulf crisis of 1990-91, as a result of which Saudi Arabia 
entered a new period of economic growth. The cost of the conflict 
to the Saudi (^vernment was substantial, being estimated at 
between US $50, 000m. and $65,000m., with the result that the 
current-account and budget d^dts rose sharply in 1990-91. 
However, partly to compensate for the loss of &aqi supplies, 
Saudi Arabia was able to increase its petroleum pr^uction to 
more than 8m. b/d, as international petroleum prices rose 
sharply because of the crisis. Overall GDP exceeded $100,000m. 
in 1990, for the first time since 1983, and stood at $108,64(hn. 
in 1991. The growth rate of GDP, in real terms, was estimated 
to be around 1% in 1992. GDP declined by 0.6% in 1993, but 
increased again by 0.5% in 1994, compared with 10.8% in 1990 
and 9.8% in 1991. GDP increased, in real terms, by an annual 
average of 1.6% in 1990-98. The Government reactivated a 
range of rnsjor projects under the 1990-95 Five-Year Plan, 
aiming, in partic^ar, at industrial diversification and import 
substitution. According to World Bank figures, Saudi Arabia’s 
gross national product (GNP) per head declined at an average 
annual rate of 3.4%, in real terms, over the period 1980-91 
(when the population increased by an estimated 4.6% per year). 
During 1990-98, it was estimated, GNP per head declin^, in 
real terms, at an average rate of 2.4% per year. In the same 
period the population increased by an annual average of 3.9%. 
In 1998 QKP was estimated at $143, 361m., equivalent to $6,910 
per head. However, in 1998 Saudi Arabia’s continued depend- 
ence on petroleum was again highlighted. Declining oil prices 
led to a sharp decrease in revenues and GDP at current prices 
declined by 12.4%. The recovery of petroleum prices from the 
second half of 1999 again transformed short-term Saudi econ- 
omic prospects. Nominal GDP increased by 8.6% in 1999, and 
was forecast to increase by almost 20% in 2000. The impact 
of this increase on economic activity, employment and living 
standards will only be reflected throu^ the Government’s res- 
ponses to the new economic opportunities, and it is likely that 
the previous accumulation of public debt will dictate initial 
caution in increasing government expenditure. 

In 1993 and 1994 the Saudi Government came imder 
increas^ pressure to improve the public finances, many years 
of deficit bunting having helped to raise the Government’s 
net outstanding domestic debt to an estimated 318,000m. riyals 
(equivalent to about 76% of annual GDP) in the latter year. An 
attempt to achieve a balanced budget in 1994 was unsuccessful, 
despite reductions in planned spending and lengthy delays in 
payments to contractors. The 1995 budget, introduced at the 
st^ of the year, combined further spending cuts with an 
unprecedented initiative to increase domestic revenues ttou|^ 
the imposition of higher charges for a range of state-subsidized 
goods and services. This tightening of fiscal discipline coincided 
^th favourable external factors in 1995 (notably a year-on-year 
rise of about 20% in the average oil export price at a time of 
strong growth in non-oil exports). In the 1996 buc^t total 
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expenditure was ^frozen* at the 1995 level, while total revenue 
was expected to fall by nearly 3% if oil export prices declined 
as forecast. However, oil prices increased in 1996 to their highest 
average levels since 1990, with the result that total government 
revenue exceeded the budget forecast by some US $12,100m. 
(34.6%). Most of the additional revenue was used to fund incre- 
ased spendi^, and some $5,900m. of payments arrears to 
domestic creditors were settled by the Government Saudi Ara- 
bia’s estimated GDP in 1996 was $136, 000m., and the Ministry 
of Finance and National Economy estimated the rate of real 
GDP growth to be 5% in that year, although IMF estimates 
were lower, at 2.5%. By 1995 domestic debt had reached 
405,000m. riyals (86% of GDP), and by 1998 the Government’s 
domestic debt was equivalent to 115.7% of GDP. 

Estimated GDP in 1997 was US $145, 600m., said by the 
Government to represent nominal year-on-year growth of about 
7% (the IMF estimated that real GDP increased by only 2%). 
The ofiddal inflation rate for the year was less than 1%. Oil 
export prices remained relatively strong in 1997, and the bal- 
ance of payments i^wed a small current-account surplus for the 
second successive year. Government revenue was significantly 
above the budget forecast and was estimated to have slightly 
exceeded total expenditure for the year. In sharp contrast to 
the two preceding budgets, Saudi Arabia’s 1998 budget seriously 
overestimated the level of oil export prices, which in the first 
half of the year suffered their steepest decline since 1986. It 
was clear in mid-1998 ^at efforts were being made throughout 
the public sector to hold capital and recurrent expenditure below 
the levels originally bud^ted. Some large projects were scaled 
down or postponed, public-sector wages and recruitment were 
'frozen’, and payments to contractors were withheld for the 
Tnflvimiim allowable settlement periods (often 180 days). In 
1998 the decline in petroleum revenues resulted in an increase 
in the bu(^t deficit, to 46,000m. riyals, which was financed 
primarily by domestic borrowing; domestic debt in that year 
was estimated to have exceeded 100% of GDP. The 1999 budget 
forecast another large deficit, of 44,000m. riyals, based on 
planned expenditure of 165,000m. riyals. This figure included 
a 13% reduction in government spending during the year and 
was unlikely to be achieved, as the capi^ budget had already 
been seriously curbed in previous years. (Actual expenditure 
was 181,000m riyals, a reduction of only 2%.) Nevertheless, 
public finances improved owing to the sharp increase in petro- 
leum prices and revenues during 1999, and a continued improve- 
ment in 2000 seemed likely as petroleum prices remained high. 

AREA AND POPULATION 

The area of Saudi Arabia has been estimated at 2,240,000 sq km 
(864,869 sq miles), but, since not all of the borders have been 
defined, it is not possible to arrive at a precise figure. In June 
2000 Saudi Arabia and Yemen signed a fi^ agreement to settle 
their border dispute, subject to demarcation, and in the following 
month, an agreement was signed with Kuwait to settle the 
maritime border between the two states. The preliminary res- 
ults of a census held in September and October 1992 recorded 
the total population as 16,929,294, of whom 12,304,835 (males 
50.5%, females 49.5%) were Saudi Arabian citizens and 
4,624,459 (males 70.4%, females 29.6%) were foreign nationals. 
The census results refie^d the country’s dependence on foreign 
contract labour in most areas of employment outside administra- 
tion, banking and certain state enterprises. By mid-1998 the 
population was estimated to have increased to 20,181,000. Total 
dvilian employment in Saudi Arabia was estimated at 5,771,800 
in 1991 and by 1995 had increased to 5,839,000. It was estimated 
that more than three-quarters of Saudi Arabia’s population 
resided in urban areas in 1990 (compared with less than one- 
half at the end of the 1960s). 

A comprehensive sodo-economic survey of the royal capital, 
Riyadh, published by the Riyadh Development Authority in 
1992, provided detailed examples of recent trends in the compos- 
ition of the urban population and labour force in Saudi Arabia. 
Between 1986 and 1991, the survey showed, the area of land 
under development in Riyadh had almost doubled, while the 
population had likewise risen to 2,073,800, comprising 1,334,800 
Saudi nationals and 739,000 non-nationals. Net migration into 
&e dty accounted for more than one-third of the total population 
increase over this period. Some 153,000 Egyptians constituted 
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the largest group of forei^ nationals in Riyadh in 1991, a large 
number of Yemenis having been forced to leave the country 
after Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in 1990. The next largest group 
of non-nationals in 1991 comprised Syrians, Jordanians 
Iraqis. The survey showed that 60% of Riyadh’s 1991 population 
was aged less than 20 years, and just 2% aged more 60, 
and that the average age of the Saudi nationals was 17.1 years. 
Total employment in the city was 584,779 in 1991, nearly 40% 
higher than in 1986, with Saudi nationals filling 264,182 jobs 
in 1991. The employment of women (severely restricted by 
Islamic custom) nearly doubled to 83,000 (of whom 72,000 were 
non-nationals) between 1986 and 1991, virtually all of the 
employed Saudi females in Riyadh being engaged in professional 
and technical positions. Riyadh’s unskilled work-force 
(accounting for 28% of all jobs in the city) was almost entirely 
composed of foreign nationals in 1991, whereas Saudi citizens 
held nearly 50% of professional and tedinical jobs and about 
73% of clerical jobs. 

In February 1995 l^e Saudi Government stated that more 
than 100,000 illegal immi^ants had left the country in the 
preceding four months, wMch had seen strict enforcement of 
the residency laws. Saudi employers were reminded that they 
could be fined as much as US $13,000 and imprisoned for up 
to three months for employing illegal workers. In July the 
Government announced that its 'strategic goal’ was the eventu^ 
elimination of expatriate labour, which would entail acceptance 
by Saudi citizens of employment In all kinds of work and at all 
levels’. In December 1995 ^e Ministry of the Interior estimated 
the expatriate population at 6.2m., drawn from 1^ dhTerent 
countries. Of these, some 4m. were employees and the remainder 
were dependants of employees. Expatriate remittances abroad 
totalled 38,100m. riyals ($10, 160m.) in the first nine months of 
1995. The Government urged the private sector to create 660,000 
new jobs for Saudi citizens by the end of the decade. From the 
beginning of 1996 the Government began to enforce quotas for 
the employment of Saudi citizens in various sectors of ^e 
economy, including some t:^8 of manual and clerical employ- 
ment. The minimum Saudd element which the affected indus- 
tries were required to employ varied from 5% to 40% of the 
company work-force. Local private-sector employers held consul- 
tations in 1996 with a view to adopting standard contracts of 
employment and standard salary ranges for different occupa- 
tions, the suggested minimum salaries for Saudi citizens being 
significantly higher than the suggested maximum salaries for 
expatriates doing similar work. In December 1996 government 
figures estimated the expatriate population to be 6.5m. Employ- 
ment sectors targeted for ‘Saudiization’ in 1997 included trans- 
port (employing 5% of the total labour force), as well commerce 
and financial services, where a number of occupations have 
been reserved for Saudis. The number of expatriates employed 
by the Government in that year was 104,000 (including 51,000 
in the health sector and 44,000 in education), compai^ with 
119,500 in 1992. A three-month amnesty for illegal foreign 
residents in mid-1997 led to 500,000 people leaving the kingdom; 
a further 300,000 obtained the necessary work permits. The 
issuing of ent^ visas to Yemeni citizens, suspended since the 
1990-91 Gulf crisis, was resumed in 1998, although Yemenis 
were now required to comply with standard Saudi work permit 
regulations which had previously been waived. More than 
4()0,000 Yemenis were believed to be working in Saudi Arabia 
in early 1998. In July 1998 the Saudi Government restricted 
the duration of public-sector employment contracts for expatri- 
ates to a maximum of 10 years in most categories of employment. 

DEVIBLOFMENT PLANS 

Since 1970 the development of the Saudi economy has been 
guided by a series of five-year plans. The first Plan (1970-76) 
was a relatively modest programme costing 56,223m. riyals, 
of which 32,762m. riyals was allotted to economic and social 
development However, after the rise in petroleum revenues in 
1973-74 (see Petroleum, below), the Government found itself in 
possession of vast financial resources and determined to embark 
(m a massive programme of industrialization and moderniza- 
tion. Hence the second Five-Year Plan (1975-80) provided for 
expenditure of 498,230m. riyals (about US $142,06()m.). 

A nm'or feature of the second Plan was a project to increase 
industrial output, creating two new industrial cities, one at 


Jubail on the Gulf coast and the other at Yanbu on the Red 
Sea. Development of the two sites was to take 10 years and 
cost around US $70, 000m. Jubail was to have three petroleum 
refineries, six petro^emical plants, an aluminium smelter and 
a steel mill, as well as support industries, an industrial port 
and large-scale urban devdopment. Yanbu was planned on a 
slightly smaller scale: two petroleum refineries, a naturd gas 
processing plant, a petrochemical complex, other lighter indus- 
tries, an industrial port and a new urban area. The Yanbu 
industries were to be supplied by an oil pipeline and a gas 
pipeline across the Arabian peninsula from the Eastern Pro- 
vince. There were also plans to expand existing industrial and 
commercial sites, at Dammam in particular. The Government 

and the resi^ were, on the whole, succ^ful. Although the 
main industrial projects fell behind schedule, infrastructure 
grew apace, endowing the country with the basic transport and 
communications facilities required by a modem industrial state. 

Consequently, the third Five-Year Plan (1980-85) was 
intended to shift the emphasis from infrastructure projects to 
the productive sectors, with particular importance accorded to 
agriculture and the aim of achieving food security’ by being less 
dependent on imported foodstuffs. The Plan stress^ the need 
for manpower training, to reduce reliance on foreign labour, 
and for Saudi private investors to be encouraged to play a more 
prominent role in the economy. Planned investment for the five- 
year period was set at 782,000m. riyals (about US $235,000m.), 
but ihiB total did not include defence spending, the largest item 
of expenditure under the previous Plan. 

The fourth Five-Year Plan (1986-90) envisaged a total expen- 
diture of 1,000,000m. riyals at current prices, of which 
500,000m. riyals were allocated to development projects in the 
civilian sector. Four essential policy themes underlay the Plan: 
greater operational effiden^, an emphasis on non-oil revenue- 
generating activities, particiilarly industry, agriculture and 
finandal services; a campaign to develop private-sector involve- 
ment and initiatives; and the need for further economic and 
social integration among the countries of the Co-operation 
Coundl of the Arab States of the Gulf (Gulf Co-operation 
Council-GCC). Within the details of the Plan, considerable 
emphasis was also ^ven to raising desalination capadty, the 
expansion of irrigation and power fadlities, a review of subsi- 
dies, the reduction of expatriate labour, the development of new 
industrial estates, and the expansion of health services. 

By mid-1988, the fourth Development Plan was widely consid- 
ered to have fallen short of its taints, mainly as a result of the 
steep dedine in oil revenues following the collapse in oil prices 
in 1986. The implementation of many projects, in particular 
those involving public utilities, had been d^yed. 

Direct militaiy spending was to receive 312,500m. riyals of 
the fourth Plan’s evocation, sustaining the emphasis already 
given to defence by the Government. As a consequence of the 
Iran-Iraq War, large sums of money had already been spent 
on defence, in particular on the Peace Shield defence system 
announced in 1985. The programme would provide a computer- 
ized command, control and communications system for Saudi 
Arabia’s air defences. In early 1986 another major defence 
contract, worth about £7,500m., was signed with the British 
Gk)vemment for the supply of 48 Tornado filter-bomber 
aircraft firom the European Panavia consortium, 30 Hawk 
trainer aircraft from British Aerospace and 30 PUatus trainers. 
In July 1988 a new agreement, which more than doubled the 
value of the orginal contract, was signed. It included a revised 
£l,000m. offset programme which involved bilateral 
investments by Saudi and British companies. In addition to 
aircraft, the agreement envisaged the supply of ships and the 
construction of two huge airbases. 

The fifth Five-Year Development Plan (1990-95) envis^d a 
total expenditure of 753,000m. riyals. Owing to the crisis in the 
Gulf following the invasion of Kuwait by Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
increased milits^ spending, and about 34% (255,000m. riyals) 
of total expenditure in the fifth Flan was to be allocated to 
defence. The six nuqor themes of the Plan were: the eapansion 
of government revenue, in particular from non-oil sources; in- 
creased reliance on the private sector; further job opportunities 
and training for the Saudi Arabian labour force; import substitu- 
tion and the promotion of exports; the diversification of economic 
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activities into non-oil areas; and a balanced development of the 
regions. Under the Plan, the encouragement of Saudi Arabian 
industry, notably in the construction sector, was to be reinforced 
by a ruling that at least 30% of the value of government contracts 
must be awarded to Saudi Arabian companies. 

The sixth Development Plan, for the period 1996-2000, was 
designed to adbieve average annual growth of 3.8%. Priority 
was to be given to measures to balance the national budget by 
the end of &e plam^ period (including reductions in direct and 
indirect price subsidies); to the development of a privatization 
progranime; to increasing the proportion of Saudi nationals in 
the private-sector work-force; and to bringing about greater 
private-sector participation in infirastructural and other devel- 
opment projects. However, the Plan was based on overly optim- 
istic petroleum prices and state revenues and assumed the 
ability to sustain a high rate of growth in government invest- 
ment. In the event, fluctuating petroleum prices resulted in 
lower than predicted revenues and consequently disrupted 
expenditure. Overall real GDP growth for the flrst three years 
of the Plan was recorded at 1.2% annually , with oil and non-oil 
sector growth of 1.6% and 1.0%, respectively. (The plan had 
predicted annual oil sector growth of 3.8% and annual non-oil 
sector growth of 3.9%.) Petroleum prices declined sharply in 
1998, causing overall GDP to decrease by some 10.8% measured 
at current prices, although GDP at constant prices showed an 
increase of 1.6% over the previous year owing to increased oil 
production. 

A new Five-Year Plan, the seventh, for the period 2000-2005, 
aimed to create 817,000 additional jobs for Saudi workers, 
mainly in the private sector. The Plan envisaged increased 
private investment, and increased growth for the private and 
non-oil sectors, with overall grow& in real GDP averaging 
3.16% per year. The Plan is reliant upon the success of economic 
reforms, which encourage the participation of both the domestic 
private sector and international corporations throu£^ pro- 
grammes of liberalization and administrative and economic 
reforms; the expect^ participation of international oil com- 
panies in the l^udi gas, power, refining and petrochemical 
industries was particiflarly encouraging for the Plan’s targets 
for private sector growth. 

In mid-1999 the Government announced the creation of a 
Supreme Economic Council (SEC), whidi is intended to increase 
investment, create jobs for Saudi citizens and increase private 
sector participation in the economy. The SEC, chaired by Crown 
Prince Abdullah, is designed to accelerate decision-making and 
to enable the co-ordinated and effective implementation of pol- 
icies. Its membership comprises relevant government ministers, 
and it has a consultative committee of private sector representa- 
tives as well as academics and professional experts. 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHING 

Agriculture (including forestiy and fishing), contributed only 
7.1% of GDP in 1998, ^though the sector employed an estimated 
11.4% of the workiiig population in that year. Its contribution 
to GDP increased from 3.3% in 1984, mainly as the result of 
the decline in revenue from petroleum that Saudi Arabia began 
to experience in the mid-1980s. During the third Five-Year Plan 
(1980-85), the output of the agricultural sector expanded, in 
real terms, at an average rate of 8.7% per year, compared 
with its projected growth rate of 5.4%. A^cultural production 
increased by an annual average of 7.4% in 1985-93; however, 
in 1994 output declined by 11.7%. Cultivation is confined to 
oases and to irrigated regions, which comprise only 2% of the 
total land area. About 39% of land is used for low-grade grazing. 
Althou^ the Ministry of Agriculture and Water reported that 
the area of cultivated land in Saudi Arabia had increased to 
approximately 2.5m. ha by 1988, a considerable area of this 
land lay fallow and only about 600,000 ha were under regular 
cultivation. In 1993 a noticeable tightening of government agric- 
ultural policy— enforced partly ^ou^ deliberate delays in 
payments to some cereal farmers— reduced the wheat hs^st 
to 3.6m. metric tons (down from a record 4.07m. tons in 1992), 
while increasing the barley harvest to 1.1m. tons (up from 
406,000 tons in 1992). In 1993 exports of wheat had totalled 
nearly 2.2m. tons, while imports of barley (mainly for livestock 
feed) totalled 3.7m tons. The Grain Silos and Flour 
Organization (GSFMO) had announced in August 1993 that it 
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would buy no wheat in 1994 &om the six main commercial 
producers, while imposing quota restrictions on purchases from 
smaller commercial farmers, who would be entitled to an ’incen- 
tive’ price of US $4()0 per ton. The aggregate government sub- 
sidy to wheat farmers was estimated to have reached $l,300m 
per year before the production cut-backs started. At the end of 
1994 the Government announced that its planned levels of 
wheat purchases from farmers were 2.3m. tons in 1995/96 and 
2m. tons in 1996/97, with wheat exports being discontinued in 
1996^7. Thereafrer, onnnal wheat production would be main- 
tained in balance with the prevailing level of domestic consump- 
tion (expected to be around 1.8m. tons annually in coming 
years), with a limited margin of surplus production for the 
counties strategic stockpile of grain. However, estimated wheat 
harvests were 1.2m. tons in 1996 and 1.8m tons in 1997. The 
decline in output was due to tiie sharp reduction in subsidies 
and the redu^ plantings by farmers experiencing delays in 
payment. FAO figures for 1997 showed wheat consumption of 
2.2m. tons. The consequent shortfall was covered by drawing 
down local stocks. Output of barley also declined sh^ly in 
1996, to 400,000 tons; 6m. tons of barley were imported in 1997. 

Watermelons, tomatoes, dates and grapes are produced in 
sigprificant numbers. In 1996 the Government embarked on the 
third phase of a programme to combat red beetle infestation in 
date palms (which had caused the European Union— EU-to 
ban imports of Saudi dates). Some 850,000 trees were to be cut 
down over a period of four months, bringing the total number 
fedled since the launch of the programme to more than Im. In 
1998 the Government allocated 74.3m. riyals for the purchase 
of 21,000 metric tons of locally-grown dates (most of which were 
to be distributed to the poor). 

The importance of developing the agricultural sector as a 
means of reducing imports has been emphasized by the Govern- 
ment. In 1987 an increase in local output reduced food imports 
to 65% of total food requirements, compared with 83% in 1980. 
The cost of imported food declined from US $4, 669m. in 1984 to 
$2,799m. in 1987 and increased to $5,023m. in 1990 and 
$5,500m. in 1991. By 1994 the cost of fo<^ imports had fallen 
to $3, 035m. At the start of 1998 the Government banned imports 
of specified fruits and vegetables from five countries— Egypt, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey— which did not themselves 
permit the import of Saudi Arabian fhiit and vegetables. 3yria 
had been an important supplier of Saudi Arabia’s tomato 
imports (worth $53m. in 1996), while Turkey and E^t had 
provided most of Saudi Arabia’s onion imports (worth l38m. in 
1996). In February 1998 the Government announced new import 
tarifiEs on food products to protect local farmers. It subsequently 
banned the import of 10 ty^s of vegetable during Saudi Arabia’s 
own harvesting seasons for the crops concerned. 

Saudi Arabia is subject to important natural limitations on 
the development of agriculture, principally the scarcity of water. 
Agriculture accounts for 859^90% of water demand in the 
ktogdom, which is met mostly by non-renewable groundwater 
reserves. The Government has initiated an amMtious prog- 
ramme to increase the country’s water supply, including surveys 
for underground water resources (20 main aquifers had been 
identified by 1983, nine of which were being exploited), construc- 
tion of dams, irrigation and drainage network, combined with 
dis^bution of fallow land, settlement of bedouin and the introd- 
uction of mechanization. The eventual aim of the programme 
was to raise agricultural production to ^e level of near self- 
sufficiency in all foods. Consequently, budgetary allocations for 
the agricultural sector increased considerably. The third Five- 
Year Plan (1980-86) projected spending on agriculture at 
7,975m. riyals, and on water (mainly desalination plants) at no 
less than 52, ^9m. riyals, although much of this was to be 
used for developing urban water supplies. Surveys that were 
conducted in the 1960s indicated a potential for greatly incre- 
asing agricultural output by means of irrigation. Under the 
1985-90 Plan, 50,000 ha of l^d were to be drained or irrigated, 
and 8,000 ha were to be converted into pasture land. 

In 1981, according to FAO estimates, 395,000 ha of land were 
irrigated. A number of important projects have been undertaken 
by the ^vemment The Al-Itoa irrigation and drainage 
s^eme, inaugurated in December 1971, was completed over 
five years at a cost of 260m. riyals. It is the counl^s largest 
agricultural scheme, benefiting about 50,000. The Faisal Model 
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Settlement scheme, which cost 100m. riyals, has involved exten- 
sive land reclamation and irrigation, and provided permanent 
fannland and housing for 1,000 bedouin families. The Wadi 
Gizan dam, inaugurate in March 1971, has a reservoir with a 
capacity of 71m. cu m of water and was built at a cost of 42m. 
riyals. A second dam at Wadi Ncgran, completed in 1980, has 
added a further 68m. cum to water storage capacity in the 
Gizan Nsyran area. The Abha dam, in the Asir region, was 
opened in April 1974, with a reservoir capacity of 2.4m. cu m. 
In all, the kingdom operated a total of 104 Hamfl in 1983. 

Apart from lack of water, the m£gor constraint on Saudi 
agriculture is shortage of labour, as the population is drawn 
away from rural areas by the attractions of urban development, 
and most farm workers are expatriates. The Government is 
countering the drift to the towns by improving rural facilities, 
but the future of Saudi agriculture must lie in capital-intensive, 
water-efficient farming. A major success has been achieved with 
dairy farming, using &e most modem technical expertise from 
Sweden, Denmark and Ireland. In 1988 Masstock Saudia, a 
joint venture established by Ireland and Saudi Arabia in 1976, 
had 12 farms throughout the kingdom and a herd of 11,000 
cows, yielding an average 7,900 litres of milk per year. The 
Saudi Arabian Agriculture and Dairy Co (SAADCO) was formed 
in 1980, and by the end of 1984 had 15,0CK) cows and a 60 sq km 
frirm at Al-Khaij. By 1986 Saudi Arabia was self-sufficient in 
eggs and broiler chic^ns. Subsidized milk powder from ffie EU 
constitutes the main competition to local production, and by 
1997 milk production had increased to 700m. litres, sufficient 
for some 40^i of total domestic requirements. Meat, dairy and 
other livestock production remains dependent upon various 
imported inputs. 

Government incentives to farmers are substantial. Interest- 
free loans are available through the Agricultural Bank, set up 
in 1963, and a total of 9,209 loans, valued at 1,551m. riyals 
were disbursed by the bank in 1985/86. Chemical fertilizers, 
domestic or imported, are distributed at half-price. There are 
also large subsidies available to local farmers for the purchase 
of farm machinery (amounting to 45% of the total cost of the 
item), irrigation pumps and imported rearing stock. In response 
to these incentives, the agricultural sector expanded by more 
than 6% per year in the early 1980s. As a result of declining 
revenue from petroleum in the early 1980s, expenditure on 
agriculture was reduced. Total planned lending under the fifth 
Development Plan was set at 14,411m. riyals, compared with 
61,000m. riyals disbursed during the third Plan. 

Criticism of Saudi Arabia’s agricultural poliqy has concen- 
trated on the high depletion rate of the non-renewable fossil 
aquifers from which farmers draw most of their water supply. 
It was estimated in 1992 that the water-table in Qassim (the 
principal wheat-growing area) had fallen by 100 m in the pre- 
vious decade. The export of subsidized wheat has also been 
criticized, and it has b^n calculated that dairy fanning in Saudi 
Arabia uses 1,500 litres of water per litre of milk production. 
In March 1997 the Government outlined its progress in imple- 
menting more responsible policies. Cut-backs in the production 
of cered crops (see above) had reduced the over-extraction of 
groundwater for ipigation from 6,990m. cu m in 1992 to 1,850m. 
cu m in 1996, while 500 cattlefeed projects had been phased out 
because of their high water requirement. In 1998 the authorities 
were studying the feasibility of installing water meters on 
artesian wells used by agricultural enterprises. The Ministzy of 
Agriculture and Water planned to spend 1,100m. riyals on water 
development projects in that year. 

The fishing industry has grown in recent years, and by 1997 
the total catch had reached 49,395 metric tons. New projects 
launched by the Saudi Fisheries Co (SFC) in the early 1990s 
included a facility to convert fish to fodder, a processing factoi^ 
and the purdxase of shrimping vessels. The SFC reported in 
June 1992 that stocks of shrimps in the Gulf had be^ almost 
destroyed by pollution, caused by the Gulf hostilities. In late 
1995 another Saudi company signed a joint-venture agreement 
with a US aquaculture business to establish an indoor salt- 
water shrimp farm in the kingdom’s Eastern Province. Costizg 
some US $60m., the farm would comprise 22 nursery buildings, 
each with an annual production capacity of as much as 1,^0 
tons of prime tiger shrimps. The venture was scheduled to begin 
operations by early 1997. 


PETROLEUM 

The most important industry in Saudi Arabia is the production 
of crude petroleum and petroleum products. Saudi Arabia is the 
mcgor petroleum producer in OPEC, accounting for 29.3% of the 
organization’s output in 1999, and is one of the three principal 
producers in the world, with 11.9% of global oil output in 1999, 
ahead of the USA (10.3%) and Russia (8.8%). Saudi Arabia’s 
proven reserves of petroleum at the end of 1999 totalled 
263,500m. barrels (25.5% of the world total and 32.8% of the 
OPEC total), sufficient to maintain production at 1999 levels 
for 87.5 years. Production is from 14 mcqor oilfields, in particular 
Ghawar, Abqaiq, Safaniya and Berri. Ghawar is generally 
accepted as the world’s largest oilfield, while Safaniya is the 
world’s largest offshore field. The kingdom also eiyoys equal 
rights with Ehwait to the petroleum reserves of the Saudi 
Arabia-Kuwait Neutral^artitioned Zone, which totalled 
5,000m. barrels at the start of 1993. 

In 1933 a concession was granted to Standard Oil Co of 
California to explore for petroleum in Saudi Arabia. The oper- 
ating company, the Arabian-American Oil Co (Aramco), began 
coloration in that year, and discovered petroleum in commer- 
cial quantities in 1938. By 1945, four oilfields had been discov- 
ered, and the necessary facilities had been established to satisfy 
demands for crude petroleum and refined products. Other US 
companies ^adually acquired shares in Aramco and by 1948 
Standard (XL, Texaco and Exxon each owned a 30% share, with 
Mobil accounting for the remaining 10%. 

In November 1962 the Government created the General Petro- 
leum and Mineral Organization (PETROhflN) as the instrument 
for increasing state participation in Ihe petroleum and gas 
industries. In accordsmce with tihe action of other Arab petro- 
leum-producing states, the Saudi Government acquired a 25% 
share in Aramco in January 1973. A 100% take-over of the 
company was agreed in 1980 (for the subsequent creation of 
Saudi Aramco, see below). 

The expansion of Saudi Arabia’s petroleum output in the 
1960s and 1970s was spectacular. Pi^uction increased from 
about 62m. metric tons (equivalent to 1.3m. b/d) in 1960 to 
178m. tons (3.8m. b/d) in 1970, and to 412m. tons (8.5m. b/d) in 
1974. This growth in output was accompanied by rising prices 
for petroleum, culminating in the huge increases of October and 
December 1973, which almost quad^pled the cost per barrel. 
The Government’s petroleum revenues increased drmatically, 
from US $l,214m. in 1970 to $22,573m. in 1974. The price rises 
reflected OPEC’s collective will to exploit a favourable market 
situation. 

After the events of 1973-74, however, Saudi Arabia emerged 
as a powerful conservative and pro-Westem influence in OPEC, 
using its high potential output to hold down the price of petro- 
leum. In the depressed market of 1975 the countzys production 
of crude pet^leum declined to 344m. metric tons (7.1m. b/d), 
but in 1977 it rose to a new peak of 455m. tons (9.2m. b/d), with 
government revenues at US $36, 540m. This increase in output 
resulted from a disagreement within OPEC over pricing; a 
compromise on pricing policy was reached in July. 

For most of 1978 the supply of petroleum was plenti^ prices 
remained steady, and Saudi Arabia kept its production below 
8.5m. b/d. With the outbreak of the Iranian revolution in late 
1978, however, the situation was transformed. To compensate 
for the Iranian shortfall, Saudi Arabia increased production to 
more than 10m. b/d. The country’s total output for 1978 was 
410m. tons (8.3m. b/d), with government revenue firom petro- 
leum readiing US $32, 234m. Output was maintained at around 
9.5m. b/d for most of 1979, but prices increased sharply, as 
intense anxieiy over petroleum supplies seized the indust^- 
ized West Despite Saudi efforts, the price of the county’s 
petroleum rose rapidly. The price of one grade, Saudi light 
crude, increased fr^m $13.3 per barrel at the start of 1979 to 
$28 per barrel in May 1980, the most rapid rise since 1973-74. 
Since Saudi Arabia’s total output for 1979 was 470m. tons (9.5m. 
b/d) and prices doubled in the course of the year, government 
revenues from petroleum reached a new peak of $48,435m. 

The Saudi Grovemment raised production in the last quarter 
of 1980 to 10.3m. b/d to compensate for output lost as a con- 
sequence of Ihe Iran-Iraq War, giving a recoil total production 
for the year of 493m. metric t^ (9.99m. h/d), whi^ remains 
the peak output level for any one year. Prices continued to drift 
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upwards, Saudi light crude reaching US $32 per barrel by the 
end of 1980, and total government revenues from petroleum in 
that year were $84, 466m., which represented an increase of 
74% over the previous year’s figure. During the first nine months 
of 1981, however, Sau^ efforts to hold down prices finally began 
to have a real effect. Reduced demand, combined with the 
continued hi^ level of Saudi output (maintained at more than 
10m. b/d), made it difficult to sell petroleum at the official level 
and impossible for prices to rise any further. In October 1981, 
in an attempt to restore a unified price structure, Saudi Arabia 
induced OPEC to accept a package involving a $2 rise in the 
market price to $34 per barrel, accompanied by a cut m Saudi 
output to a ceiling of 8.5m. h/d. Total Saudi output for 1981 fell 
marginally, to 491m. tons (9.98m. b/d), but government revenues 
firom i^troleum reached a record level of SboMt $102, 000m. 

During 1982 world demand for petroleum continued to ML 
and, after a further OPEC meeting in March, the Saudi Govern- 
ment declared a new upper limit of 7.5m. h/d for the country’s 
production. In reality, output had already dropped below that 
figure. Total production for 1982 was 328m. metric tons, an 
average of only 6.6m. b/d, and the petroleum sector’s output, as 
a proportion of real GDP, declined by 36.1% during the year 
1982^. Finally, in March 1983, OPEC bowed to market pres- 
sure. The memb^ states agreed to reduce the market price by 
15%, to US $29 per barrel, and to limit total OPEC output to 
17.5m. b/d. Total Saudi output for 1983 was 256m. tons (5.2m. 
b/d), and in 1984 production levels fell once again, to 233m. tons 
(4.8m. b/d), yielc^ revenues of $46,000m. Since 1984 Saudi 
Arabia has been involved in barter agreements, whereby petro- 
leum is exchanged for other goods, particularly airci^ and 
military equipment. 

Saucfi Apia’s petroleum is mostly exported by tanker from 
terminals on the Gulf coast In 1981 PETROA^ completed 
construction of a Trans-Arabian pipeline to Yanbu on the Red 
Sea coast The pipeline, designed to carry some 1.9m. b/d (mainly 
for esport from a Red l^a tanker termi^), shortens the export 
route to Western Europe and North America by about 3,500 km. 
A new pipeline, linking the Iraqi oilfields to the Trans-Arabian 
pipeline, was completed in 1985, allowing Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
to share the pipeline until 1989, when a direi^ pipeline, with a 
capacity of 1.6m. b/d, was planned to link Iraqi oilfields to Yanbu. 

In the 1980s Saudi Arabia acted as a ‘swing producer’ within 
OPEC, adijusting its own production levels m order to keep 
overall production by OPEC member states within the organiza- 
tion’s recommended limits. However, the lack of agreement 
among OPEC members on pricing and production, and the loss 
of revenue resulting firom Saudi Airabia’s much lower production 
levels, culminated m a major change of policy in late 1985. 
Saudi Arabia abandoned its fonner role and increased sales, 
with petroleum exports in the last quarter of 1985 at their 
highest since the end of 1983. Nevertheless, total production in 
1985 was only 173m. metric tons (3.6m. b/d), yielding revenues 
of US $27,000m. At the end of 1985 OPEC decided to end its 
official quota policy and to seek a greater share of the world 
market, to offset failli^ prices. As a result of a surge in produc- 
tion, international prices for crude petroleum fell precipitously 
in 1986, dipping Mow $10 per barrel in July. Accordingly, 
although Saudi Arabian output in 1986 rose to 251m. tons 
(5.2m. b/d), oil revenues fell to $20,000m. 

In 1986 a poli(y aimed at limiting production and increasing 
prices was implemented. The policy was proposed by the newly- 
appointed Miffister of Petroleum and Mineral Resources, Sheilffi 
Hiflham Nazer, at an OPEC meeting held in December, whereby 
a target price for crude petroleum of US $18 per barrel was to 
be supported by an arrangement ensuring strict output quotas, 
with a production ceiling for the first hsdf of 1987 of 15.8m. b/ 
d, a reduction of 7.25% in each country’s quota compared with 
December. Saudi Arabia, which was dotted a noininal quota 
of 4,138,000 b/d, was again effectively the ‘swing producer*. The 
new proiduction agreement came into effect on 1 January 1987. 
In practice, however, production in the first half of 1987 was 
consistently below the ceiling and prices stabilized at slightly 
above the reference level of $18 per barrel. 

In June 1987 OPEC membm agreed to maintain the refer- 
ence price of US $18 per barrel m the second half of that year, 
but to increase Iheir collective production by 800,000 b/d, to 
16.6m. b/d. Under the revised arrangements, Saudi Arabia was 
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allocated a quota of 4,343,000 b/d, its actual average output in 
1987 bemg close to the quota, at 4.36m. h/d (annual production 
212m. metric tons), yielding revenues of $26,000m. However, 
conswtent over-production by OPEC members caused a renewed 
decline in the price (rf crude petroleum, which fell below $12 
per barrel in September 1988. Total Saudi Arabian production 
in 1988 rose to 257m. tons (6.26m. h/d), but revenues fell 
to around $20,000m. In November OPEC agreed to form a 
committee, comprising representatives of eight member states, 
to monitor the production quotas of all members and to supervise 
adherence to the agreed production levels. At the same meeting 
OPEC agr^ a collective production quota of 18.5m. b/d, of 
which Saudi Arabia’s share was to be 4,524,000 b/d, to Mm 
^ect from January 1989 and to operate for the first six months 
of the year. At the mid-1989 OPEC conference the production 
cftiling was raised to 19.5m. b/d, and in November quotas were 
redistributed within a new ceiling of 22m. b/d. Total Saudi 
Arabian output for the year was slightly reduced, at 256m. tons 
(5.2m. b/d), with revenues at $24,000m. 

The OPEC meeting in Geneva in July 1990 was held in an 
atmosphere of increasing tension, caused by Iraq’s threats of 
military action against those countries— principally the United 
Arab Emirates ^AE) and Kuwait— which it had accused of 
exceeding their production quotas. At the meeting Iraq sought 
to raise OPEC’s minimum reference price for crude petroleum 
to US $26 per barrel, but, in the event, OPEC’s ministerial 
counc^ adopted a price of $21 per barrel and fixed a new 
production ceiling of 22.5m. b/d for the remainder of 1990. 
Quotas for individual countries remained unchanged (Saudi 
Arabia’s at 5.38m. b/d), except that of the UAE, which was 
raised to 1.5m. h/d. 

By mid-August 1990 ‘panic buying* of crude petroleum, fol- 
lowing Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait at the beginning of the month, 
had caused ‘spot’ market prices almost to double. Saudi Arabia 
announced that it would increase its production of crude petro- 
leum by 2m. b/d unless OPEC agreed to hold an emergenpy 
meeting and claimed that the Qeaeva agreement was now 
obsolete. Petroleum prices had risen to about US $28 per barrel, 
and OPEC production— since Iraqi and Kuwaiti supplies could 
no longer marketed— was some 4m. b/d below the ceiling 
agreed at the July meeting. 

An emergency meeting of OPEC was duly held in August 

1990, at which it was agreed to allow members to increase 
production rates above the quotas fixed in July. Iraq and Libya 
were absent firom the meeting, and Iran refused to endorse ffie 
agreement. By early September petroleum prices had risen 
above US $30 per bai^ in London and New York. Saudi Arabia 
was reported to have increased production to 7.4m. h/d, and to 
be exporting more than 7m. b/d. Despite OPEC’s decision to 
increase production, the fear of hostilities in the Gulf caused 
prices to rise above $40 per barrel for the first time in almost a 
decade. During 1990 as a whole, Saudi Arabian production 
averaged 6.4m. h/d (annual production 312m. metric tons), 
producing revenues of $31, 500m. 

OPEC quotas remained in effective suspension throughout 

1991, and Saudi Arabia took advantage of the absence of Iraqi 
and Kuwaiti petroleum to increase its output to an average of 
8.2m. b/d (annual production was almost 400m. metric tons, the 
hipest level since 1981), of which only Im. b/d was for domestic 
use. Although international petroleum prices eventually fell, 
they remained higher than the pre-crisis level, so that Saudi oil 
revenues rose to US $43,450m. in 1991. Despite being allocated 
a ceil^ of 7,887,000 b/d by OPEC in mid-February 1992, Saudi 
^abia demanded a minimum quota of 8m. b/d and Saudi crude 
oil production remained significantly above 8m. b/d throughout 

1992, its final average for the year being 8,377,800 h/d. Saudi 
Arabia accepted an OPEC ceiling of 8,395,000 b/d for the first 
quarter of 1993, and 8m. b/d thereafter. Average oil export 
eamiogs were estimated at $3,668m. per month for the first 
half of 1993 and around $3, 040m. per month for the remainder 
of the year, when prices weakened significantly. Saudi Arabia’s 
1993 crude oil production averaged 8,131,700 b/d, having been 
cut back to fractionally more than 8m. h/d by the last quarter 
of the year. Output averaged 8,006,700 b/d in 1994 and 8,018,000 
b/d in 1995. In 1996 Saudi Arabia’s output of crude oil averaged 
8,150,000 h/d, while the kingdom’s total oil production (induding 
natural gas liquids) averaged 8,920,000 b/d. 
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Prior to the stimulus to its petroleum industry that the 
Gulf crisis provided, Saudi Arabia had undertaken a msgor 
reorgaonization of state structures responsible for the sector. 
This included the conversion of PETROMIN into a holding 
company and the creation of several afiiliated operating com- 
panies with responsibilities for exploration, refining, tnflrTrftfing 
and shipping. The first of these, Petrolube, was established in 
February 1988, to operate the lubricating oil blending plants in 
Jeddah, Riyadh and Jubail. The most important of the successor 
companies was the Saudi Arabian Marketing and Refining Co 
(SAMAREC), formed in 1989 to manage petroleum refining and 
distribution for the Saudi domestic market and to handle state 
exports of refined products. 

In April 1989 the Saudi Arabian Od Co (Saudi Aramco) was 
formed to take control of the nationalized Aramco assets. It is 
an independent enterprise with the ri^^t to establish companies 
and initiate projects. In addition, a new Supreme Oil Council 
was formed to take responsibility for the country’s petroleum 
industry. Chaired by King Fahd, Ihe council’s members included 
private businessmen as well as government ministers: an indica- 
tion of the Government’s desire to involve the private sector in 
the management of the economy. In June 1993 the Government 
effectively abolished SAMAREC, and placed its operations, toge- 
ther with other PETROMIN oil interests, under the manage- 
ment of Saudi Aramco. A new 12-member Supreme Council for 
Petroleum and Mineral Affairs was formed in January 2000 
under the Chairmanship of King Fahd. It was responsible for 
all policy relating to oil and gas aifairs, including any agree- 
ments with international oil companies and for general policy 
guide-lines for Saudi Aramco. 

In June 1989 Saudi Aramco announced that three major 
development projects would be proceeding as planned: &e 
expansion of the east-west pipeline to carry crude petroleum 
(Petroline); the upgrading of facilities at the Safaniya and 
Uthmaniya oilfields; and the development of two wet crude 
handling and gas-gathering facilities at the onshore Uthmaniya 
field. The expansion of Petroline’s overall capacity from 3.6m. 
to 4.8m. b/d (completed in 1993) was the largest scheme to have 
been undertaken in the petroleum sector for several years. In 
the same month it was stated that new oilfields in the Al- 
Hawtah region, south of Riyadh, were commercially viable, 
and that further exploration would be undertaken; subsequent 
evaluation indicated a production capacity of up to 170,000 b/d 
of high-quality crude. In June 1991 a US company, McDermott 
International, was awarded a contract for work on offshore 
pipelines at the Zuluf oilfield, as part of the kingdom’s plan to 
raise petroleum production capacity to 10m. b/d by the mid- 
1990s. By mid-1994 sustainable production capadly had 
reached the target level, representing a vezy substantial margin 
of excess capacity in current market conditions. 

Saudi Aramco nevertheless decided in May 1995 to initiate a 
mgjor development programme in the Shayba oilfield, situated 
on the border with Abu Dhabi, some 600 km from the closest 
^thering facility in the established Saudi oilfields. Discovered 
in 1968, the Shayba field contained estimated reserves of up 
to 7,000m. barrels of very light (40^-42° API gravity) crude 
containing only 0.7% sulphur. Development of the field had first 
been considered in 1989, since when the pattern of world oil 
demand had undergone a significant shift towards premium- 
priced light crudes. Saudi Ai^co expected this trend to con- 
tinue, assuring the company of a relatively rapid recovery of its 
development costs (estimated at US $2,500m.) when the field 
was brought into production. Meanwhile, Saudi Aramco’s policy 
of reducing production of heavy crude in favour of lighter grades 
was facilitated by the inauguration of the Al-Hawtah field in 
late 1994, with a production capacity of 150,000 h/d of 44®-50® 
API ‘super-light’ crude. An adjacent ‘super^light’ field was dis- 
covered in early 1995. The Haradh oilfield, containing 34® API 
crude, was due to begin producing in 1996, with an initial 
capacity of 300,000 b/d (to be doubl^ by late 1998). 

In 1997 Saudi Arabia’s output of crude oil (excluding Neutral 
Zone output) averaged 8,358,000 h/d, while total Saudi Arabian 
oil production (induding natural gas liquids and the Saudi 
shm of Neutral Zone crude oil output) averaged 9,375,000 
h/d. Saudi Arabia’s OPEC crude oil production quota, which had 
stood at 8m. h/d since April 1993, was raised to 8,761,000 h/d 
at the start of January 1998 in line with an OPEC agreement 


on 9.5% quota increases for most member states. World oil 
prices subsequently fell sharply (touching their lowest levels for 
12 years in ‘spot’ trading in March) against a background of 
depressed demand in key Asian import markets, prompting 
OPEC members to undertake a fresh review of quotas. Under 
revised OPEC quota agreements (supported by several non- 
OPEC exporting countries) Saudi Arabia introduced a reduced 
crude oil output ceiling of 8,461,000 b/d with effect from April, 
with a further reduction of 225,000 b/d from July. Estimates of 
Saudi Arabia’s average crude oil production in the second 
quarter of 1998 gave Saudi Aramco’s own-account output as 

8.250.000 b/d (including 150,000 b/d of natural gas liquids 
produced at the well-head); Saudi Aramco’s Abu S^a output 
(produced for the benefit of Bahrain) as 150,000 h/d; and the 
Saudi share of Neutral Zone output as 290,000 h/d. In June 
production began at the Shayba oilfield and reached its tar^t 
capacity of 500,000 b/d in August. With Saudi Arabia continuing 
to make full use of its agreed OPEC production ceiling, the 
proportion of extra-li^t crude in Saudi Aramco’s output incre- 
ased as output of other grades was cut back initially to accommo- 
date the Shayba output, and subsequently as a result of OPEC 
production restraints in late 1998. Sau& Aramco decided in 
June (while prospective contractors were drawing up tenders 
for the work) to postpone implementation of a project to double 
the production capadly of the Haradh oilfield. There were no 
other ‘upstream’ oil development projects on Saudi Aramco’s 
planning agenda, with the government concentrating on devel- 
opment of gas production. Nevertheless, during Crown Prince 
^duUah’s international tour in September 1998 he held meet- 
ings with senior executives of foreign oil companies, generating 
optimism about the i^ssibility of foreign partidpation in 
upstream Saudi oil activities. A number of companies subse- 
quently submitted proposals for investment in the Saudi 
upstream sector, althou^ Saudi Arabia stated that participa- 
tion would only be allowed in projects involving non-assodated 
gas, petrochemicals and refining. In July 2000 the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Prince Sa‘ud al-Faisal as-Sa‘ud, was appointed 
to lead negotiations with international oil companies over pro- 
posed investments in designated gas, refining and petrochemical 
projects, in partnership with Saudi Aramco. 

Petroleum prices de^ed farther in late 1998, and in March 
1999 Saudi Arabia negotiated further production cuts with 
OPEC and non-OPEC producers (effective from 1 April). Saudi 
Arabia reduced production by 585,000 b/d, to 7,438,000 b/d, as 
part of a total pledged reduction of some 2m. b/d. As a result 
of this round of production cuts, petroleum prices increased 
substantially; by March 2000 the Brent Crude marker price had 
reached almost US $30 per barrel. In that month OPEC agreed 
to reverse its Mardbi 1999 production cuts with the aim of 
maintaining prices in the range $22-$28 per barrel. Prices 
dedined only briefiy before again increasing, and in June, under 
pressure &om the USA, OPEC again agreed to raise its output, 
this time by 500,000 h/d, giving Saudi ^abia a production quota 
of 253,000 b/d. By July 2000 almost all OPEC members except 
Saudi Arabia were producing very close to their sustainable 
production capacity, giving Saudi Arabia a particularly strong 
role in the market Continued high prices resulted in a lu^teral 
declaration by Saudi Arabia that it would increase production 
by a further 500,000 b/d. However, a further OPEC meeting 
was held in September at which further quota increases were 
agreed, bringing the total OPEC production ceiling, effective 
from 1 October, to 26,200,000 b/d, with Saudi Arabia allocated 

8.512.000 b/d. 

In February 2000 negotiations for the renewal of a concession 
in tile Saudi portion of the Neutral Zone, which had been 
operated by the Japanese-owned Arabian Oil Company for 40 
years, ended without agreement, following Saudi Arabian de- 
mands for mqjor Japanese investment, including a oonuxdtment 
to a major railway project from the Eastern province to the 
north of the country. Saudi Aramco subsequently estobhshed 
the Aramco Gulf Operations Co to operate the concession. 

INDUSTRY, GAS AND MINING 

Saudi Arabia has exp^ded substantial oil revenues in fi nan cin g 
msijor industrial projects under successive development plans 
(see Development Plans, above). The cornerstone of &e industri- 
alization programme is the construction of refineries and pro- 
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cessing industries to exploit the country’s huge reserves of 
petroleum and natural gas (Saudi Arabia had published proven 
gas reserves of 5,790,0C^m. cu m at the end of 1999). The msgor 
projects are being undertaken as joint ventures ^tween the 
State and foreign companies. 

Following its absorption of SAMAREC in mid-1993, Saudi 
Aramco took charge of the management of the entire range of 
state petroleum-refining and product-marketing interests. As 
well as handling the marketing of products firom Saudi Aramco’s 
Ras Tanura plant, SAMAREC had operated refineries at 
Jeddah, Riyadh and Yanbu and had been responsible for mar- 
keting ^e state share of output firom export-oriented refineries 
at Jubail, Yanbu and Rabigh. Saudi Arabia’s installed refinery 
capacity totalled 1,865,000 b/d in 1992, an increase of Im. h/d 
since 1984. At the refineries’ aggregate throughput level of 
about 1.5m. b/d of crude oil in 1992, the volume of refined 
products available for marketing throu^ state channels was 
sli^tly more than Im. b/d., of which about two-thirds was sold 
on the home market and the remainder exported. In 1999 Saudi 
Arabia had an installed refining capacity of 1,710,000 b/d and 
a domestic demand for refined products of 1,335,000 b/d. 

One effect of the reorgamzation was the deferment of a 
proposed US $4,000in. programme to upgrade the oil-refining 
facilities which had fallen withm SAMAREC’s sphere of influ- 
ence for planning purposes. A separate $l,000m. upgrading 
programme for the Ras Tanura refinery was under way by mid- 
1994. In 1995 Saudi Aramco acquir^ full ownership of the 
Rabigh export refinery (built in 1985 as a joint venture with a 
Greek company) and announced plans for a $2, 000m. upgrading 
programme at this plant. A heavfly modified programme (costed 
at $800m.) was put out to tender in June 1998. As a result of 
declining petroleum prices and decreasing revenues the Rabi^ 
upgrade was cancelled in October, although it was suggested 
as a possible project for foreign participation less than two years 
later. In mid-1998 the current phase of upgrading work at the 
Ras Tanura refinery, providing sufficient gasoline capacity to 
supply the kingdom’s espected domestic demand until 2002, 
was completed. Recent shortfalls in Saudi gasoline production 
had been covered by imports firom one of Saudi Aramco’s over- 
seas refining affiliates. The Petromin Lubricating Oil Refining 
Co (LUBEMP, owned 70% by Mobil and 30% by PETROMIN) 
announced in 1994 that it was to build a new lubricant basestock 
refinery at Yanbu. Scheduled for completion in 1997, the Yanbu 
plant was to have an annual capacity of 2m. barrels, compared 
with 1.8m. barrels at LUBEREFs existing plant at Jeddah, and 
would aim primarily to supply the domestic market. Contracts 
were awarded in 1996 for the construction of two multiple 
petroleum products pipelines, one running 380 km firom 
Dhahran to a new bulk-handling plant at Riyadh and the other 
running 360 km firom Riyadh to Saudi Aramco’s existiog bulk- 
handling plant m Qassim Province. The new pipelines (sched- 
uled for completion in 1999) would greatly reduce the role of 
road transport in Saudi Aramco’s domestic product distribution 
system. The pipelines were expected to be linked to Saudi 
Arabia’s strateidc oil storage caverns, the first two of which (at 
Jeddah and Riyadh) were completed in early 1996. Originally 
administered by the Ministry of Defence and Civil Aviation 
but later entrusted to Sauffi Aramco, the strategic storage 
programme (financed with the proceeds of 200,000 b/d of the 
country’s crude oil production) provided for the creation of a 
total of six underground storage facilities for crude oil and 
refined products, each requiring the excavation of nearly Im. 
cum of rock. 

An important element of Saudi Arabia’s overall product- 
marketing strategy for the 1990s is the ^uisition by Saudi 
Aramco of refining interests in petroleum-importing countries. 
In November 1988 Saudi Aramco entered into a joint venture 
with Texaco, whereby it gained access to a refinii^ and mark- 
eting network spanning ^ states in the southern and eastern 
USA In 1991 Saudi Aramico acquired a 35% equity interest in 
South Korea’s largest refining company, Ssangyong Oil, which 
had 265,000 b/d of installed capacity. 

In 1993 Saudi Aramco was actively studying proposals for 
fiurther joint ventures with established refiners in Asia, Europe 
and the USA with a view to raising its effective overseas refini^ 
capacity to around 3m. h/d. There was sdso a complementary 
programme to acquire oil storage capacity in mqjor overseas 
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importing centres, in furtherance of which Saudi Aramco 
announced in mid-1993 that it was to buy a 34.4% interest in a 
17m.-barrel import terminal at the Dutch port of Rotterdam. In 
February 1994 Saudi Aramco acquired a 40% shareholding in 
the Philippine company Petron, which, through its 155,000 b/d 
Bataan refinery and its associated transportation and retailing 
network, currently supplied 41% of the Philippine market for 
refined products. In the following month a Saudi businessman 
acquired Sweden’s largest oil firm, OK Petroleum, which had a 
refining capacity of 265,000 b/d and which obtained part of its 
current crude supply finm Saudi Aramco. In March 1996 Saudi 
Aramco acquired a 50% shareholding in a Greek compmy, 
Motor Oil Hellas Corinth Refineries, and its marketing affiliate, 
Avin Oil. The refining company’s 100,000 h/d Corinth plant 
supplied a chain of 700 Avin petrol stations. 

A plan to build a refineiy and associated facilities in northern 
India, conceived as a joint venture by Hindustan Petroleum 
Corpn and Saudi Aramco (which would supply 115,000 h/d of 
Saudi crude), was approved in principle by the Indian Govern- 
ment in mid-1996. Saudi Aramco was a minority partner in two 
Chinese joint-venture refineries in 1995. In early 1996 its efforts 
to acquire a msgority share in one of these ventures were blocked 
by China’s state petrochemical company SINOPEC (the existing 
majority partner), which also rejected Saudi Aramco’s proposals 
for creati^ a thi^ joint venture. The stumbling-block in the 
latter case was the Chinese Government’s requirement for joint- 
venture refineries to export at least 70% of their output in 
order to generate foreign currency earnings. In July 1997 an 
agreement was reached between Texaco, Shell Oil Co and Saudi 
Aramco to merge their refining and marketing operations in 
the eastern and Gulf coast regions of the USA A new jointly- 
owned company, Motive Enterprises, was established in mid- 
1998 to take control of the 820,000 b/d of US refining capacity 
and the various service-station networks covered by the merger, 
which also entailed the dissolution of Star Enterprise (Saudi 
Aramco’s 50-50 joint venture with Texaco). Saudi iArabia’s Min- 
ister of Petroleum and Mineral Resources said in June 1997 
that the volume of Saudi crude oil supplied to overseas refining 
affiliates was projected to rise from 3.2m. b/d to 4m. b/d as 
Saudi Aramco continued to expand its world-wide interests. 

The Saudi Basic Industries Corpn (SABIC), founded in 1976, 
is Saudi Arabia’s main non-oil industrial enterprise, including 
among its holdings many m^or gas-utilization projects. Chi^ 
among them is the petrodiemical development at Jubail, Jeddah 
and Yanbu. In 1983 the Saudi Methanol Co (ar-Razi) plant at 
Jubail, which cost 900m. riyals and has a capacity of 500,000 
metric tons per year, became the first venture to begin produc- 
tion. It was followed by a further four new projects in 1984: t^e 
National Methanol Co (Ibn Sina) plant at Jubail, the Saudi 
Petrochemical Co (Sadaf) plant at Jubail, producing ethylene, 
ethylene dichloride, styrene, ethanol and caustic sc^a; the Al- 
Jubail Petrochemical Co (Kemya) plant, producing linear low- 
density polyethylene (LLDPE); and the Saudi Yanbu Petrochem- 
ical Co (Yanj^t) plant, producing ethylene, ethylene glycol, 
LLDPE and high-density polyethylene. In 1985 two new plants 
also came into operation at Jubail: the Arabian Petrochemical 
Co (Petrokemya) plant, producing ethylene; and the Eastern 
Petrochemical Co (Sharq) plant, producing LLDPE and ethylene 
glycol. In March 1989 production of methyl-tertiaiy-butyl ether 
(MTBE), a lead substitute for petrol, was initiated by one of 
SABIC’s joint ventures, the Saudi-European Petrochemical Co 
(Ibn Zahr), at Jubail. In the same month Petrokemya began the 
production of plastic resin polystyrene, with the aim of prod- 
ucing 100,000 tons per year, while the annual output of etibylene 
was scheduled to reach 500,000 tons in 1993, increasing total 
ethylene capacity to 2.9m. tons per year. In July PVC production 
capacity at Ibn Hayyan was 100,000 tons per year. SABIC 
e3q)erienced severe problems in siding its products, as msgor 
market areas began to impose tariff restrictions in 1985. The 
company has, however, b^n able to sell a large volume of 
products in the Far East and in Europe, despite &e tariffs. 

In March 1991 SABIC e^anded its marketing network when 
it opened a new ethylene glycol terminal in Itsdy to improve 
service to Italian and other southern European clients. In 1991 
SABIC owned two European terminals for liquid products (in 
Italy and in the Netherlands), as well as three storage terminals 
for plastic resins, situated in Belgium, France and the United 
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Kingdozn. In June Ibn Zahr signed contracts for the construction 
of a polypropylene plant with a capacity of 200,000 metric tons 
per year and a new MTBE plant with a capad^ of 700,000 tons 
per year. Altogether, Saudi ^abia holds 13% of the world MTBE 
market, and private Saudi firms had be^ planning further 
expansion when it became apparent that the demand for MTBE 
could fall dramatically as a result of fears about its adverse 
effects on health. Features of SABIC operations in 1991 induded 
the completion of expansion at the National Plastics Co (Ibn 
Hayyan), to a capadty of 300,000 tons per year, and of the 
Saudi Method Co (ar-Razi), to a capadty of 1.2m. tons per 
year. Following the start of polypropylene production at Jubail, 
SABIC was in 1994 manufacturing all five thermoplastics 
was inviting joint-venture proposes to produce more than 30 
categories of finished product, ranging from to 

footwear. Saudi Arabia’s consumption of plastic resins per caput 
was forecast to approach European levels by 2000. 

In 1995 the Arabian Industi^ Fiber Co j^gan production of 
polyester fibre; future plans included the installation of an 
aromatics and purified terephthalic add complex at Yanbu. This 
and other expansion and diversification projects within the 
SABIC group were expected to increase SABlC’s annual produc- 
tion cai^dty to 30m. metric tons by 2000. SABlC’s combined 
production stood at 25m. tons in 1995, and was expected to rise 
to 48m. tons by 2010. In 1996 SABIC marketed 17m. tons of 
products, having increased its total production volume to 23m. 
tons (including 12.3m. tons of chemicals, more them 2m. tons of 
plastics, 2.8m. tons of steel and more than 4m. tons of fertilizer). 
A M in international prices for many petrochemical products 
caused SABIC’s profits to decrease by almost 30% to 4,412m. 
riyals in 1996. 

In 1997 SABIC’s total production rose by 3% to 23.7m. metric 
tons, while its marketed production rose by 4.5% to 18.39m. 
tons, comprising 9.2m. tons of petrochemic^, 2.85m. tons of 
steel, 2.8m. tons of fertilizers, 2.3m. tons of plastics, 1.1m. tons 
of industrial gases and 140,000 tons of polyester products. 
Turnover rose by 15.3% to 24,023m. riysls in 1997, while net 
profits rose by 4.3% to 4,600m. riyals. In 1998, however, net 
profits declined by some 50%, to 2,020m. riyals. A company 
spokesman said that SABIC’s competitive position had been 
eroded in 1998 because the decline in world oil prices (which 
benefited overseas petrochemicals manufacturers using oil- 
derived feedstocks) had occurred at a time when Saudi Arabia’s 
gas-based factories were absorbing a 50% rise in their own 
feedstock costs. SABIC’s poor performance in 1998 affected the 
company’s ability to proceed with its planned investment. A 
pro^amme of restructuring, in which a number of separate 
affiliates were established, was initiated; the affiliates were 
expected to enter into joint ventures with private national and 
international companies and were also expected to prove more 
attractive to project finance. SABIC’s declining profits forced 
the company’s affiliates to approach creditor banks in order to 
reschedule debts from earlier expansion projects. In September 
1999 three SABIC affiliates C^e Sauffi Iron and Steel Co 
(Hadeed), the Arabian Industrial Fiber Co (Ibn Rushd) and Ibn 
Zahr) were reported to be engaged in talks to restructure finance 
totalli]^ some US $2,500m. 

A joint venture with Taiwan Fertilizer Co, Saudi Fertilizer 
Co (Samad), has an annual capadly of 500,000 metric tons of 
urea. In August 1983 its production was 167,760 tons, but by 
the beginning of 1985 it had reached its full capadty. In early 
1985 the Saudi Arabian Fertilizer Co (SAFCO) and SABIC 
formed a company to build a 1,500 tons-per-day ammonia plant 
at Jubail. In 1988 SAFCO produced 176,591 tons of ammonia, 
284,994 tons of urea, approximately 91,728 tons of sulphuric 
add and 17,839 tons of melamine. In 1991 SAFCO had a net 
income of 167m. riyals and announced plans for the construction 
of a new fertilizer complex at Jubail, at an estimated cost of 
1,400m. riyals. Saudi Arabia’s third fertilizer manufacturer, the 
National Chemical Fertilizer Co, opened a factory at Jubail in 
1987. The aggregate annual capadty of Saudi Arabian fertilizer 
plants exceeded 3m. tons in 1993 and was targeted to reach 4m. 
tons before the end of the decade. The producing companies (all 
affiliates of SABIC) signed a ’services agreement’ in January 
1994 to consolidate many of their operational and management 
functions. In 1997 SAFCO’s net profit fell by 29% to 438m. 
riyals, reflecting (notably) the impact of China’s termination of 


fertilizer imports in the latter part of the year. Its net profit for 
the first half of 1998 was 110m. riyals, some 62% lower than 
the first-half profit in 1997. SAFCO’s figures for the first half 
of 1999 showed a loss, but during the equivalent period in 2000 
there was a profit of 86m. riyals. The main factor in these 
fluctuations is the unstable market. 

The Saudi Iron and Steel Co (Hadeed), based in Jubail, is a 
joint venture with Germany’s Korf-Stahl. In 1991 Hadeed began 
e3q)orting iron products to Far East and South-East Asian 
countries. In July a shipment of about 10,000 metric tons of 
reinforcing bars and wire rod coils was exported to Japan, and 
further sales to Singapore, Taiwan and South Korea, in July 
and August, raised exports to more than 40,000 tons. In 1985 
production of steel was 1.18m. tons, and in 1986 output incre- 
ased to 1.9m. tons. An pension programme, for which a seven- 
year loan of 500m. riyals was signed in August 1991, was 
intended to increase steel capacity at Hadeed’s Jubail plant to 
2m. tons per year. In 1991 s^-sufficienpy was achieved within 
the Saudi Arabian steel industry, which expanded to satisfy 
construction requirements within the kingdom and other GCC 
countries. Steel output from the expanded Hadeed plant reached 
a record 2.54m. tons in 1996. A contract to build a rolling mill 
at Jubail with an annual capacity of 850,000 tons of flat steel 
products was awarded in 1996. The rolling mill had come on 
stream by June 2000, and at that time, an existing plant, the 
Jeddah Steel Rolling Mill (Sulb) with a capacity of 140,000 tons 
of steel rods and bars per year, was closed down as it was not 
suitable for expansion. Existing Hadeed facilities undergoing 
expansion and upgrading in 1997 included a rod mill, a section 
and bar mill and an electric arc furnace. In September 1999, as 
a result of cash-flow difficulties, Hadeed sought to restructure 
loans of 4,725m. riyals. It also postponed further capacity expan- 
sion in Jubail and was forced to negotiate with its creditors 
without the provision of a guarantee from SABIC, its holding 
company. 

In the private sector, in mid-1988 the National Industrializa- 
tion Co (NIC) announced plans to construct a steel foundry at 
Dammam with a capacity of 10,000 metric tons per year, at an 
estimated cost of 117m. riyals. Construction work was expected 
to reach completion in 1991. NIC is also plannii^ the construc- 
tion of a steel wire plant at Jubail, with a provisional capacity 
of about 50,000 tons per year, to produce specialized steel wires 
and related wire products. In 1990 profits fell from 17m. riyals 
in 1989 to 14m. riyals. This decline was attributed to the 
failure of certain companies, in which NIC has shareholdings, 
to announce dividends. The reduction in profits continued to 
reflect NIC’s poor performance in its delayed implementation 
of the znany industrial projects that it had initiated. In 1994 
NIC reported a net profit of 9.4m. riyals (55% less than in 1993). 
In the late 1990s the NIC was reported to be working on a 
US$570m. propane dehydrogeneration and polypropylene 
scheme. 

One of SABIC’s most notable joint venture proposals was 
agreed in 1983 between SABIC and private Saudi Arabian 
investors. Called the National Gas Co (Gas), it was expected to 
produce 146,000 znetric tozis of nitrogen and 438,000 tozis of 
oxygen per year by 1985. Further joint ventures, agreed in 
1984, included a partnership with Italy and Finland to produce 
fractionated gases. 

The success of these ventures depends, to a large extent, on 
effective marketing, and all partners are bound to market at 
least 40% of production in their own countries. The basis for 
such ambitious heavy industrial scheznes is a gas-gathering 
project, Master Gas System (MGS), which is being implemented 
by Saudi Aramco. Natural gas will provide the raw material for 
the petrochezziicals industzy and an eziergy source for the steel 
plant The scheme was initiated in 1975, when it was expected 
to cost US $5, 000m. and to produce 156zzl cu m per day. By the 
time of its completion in 1982, however, the first phsise of the 
scheme had cost an estiznated $12,000m., with a capacity of 
98m. cu m per day. In January 1998 Sauffi Aramco increased 
its charge to industrial users of ethane and methane. The new 
tariff covered about two-thirds of the estimated replacement 
cost to Saudi Aramco as operator of the MGS. Three processing 
plants have been built (at Berri, Shedgum and Uthzzianiyah) to 
separate out natural gas liquids (NGLs) from methane, and two 
fractionation plants, at Juayzzi^ on the Gulf coast and at 
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Yanbu on the Red Sea, process the NGLs into ethane, liquefied 
petroleum gas (LPG) and condensate. Gas is carried to Yanbu 
through tl^ 1,200-km Trans-Arabian pipeline. The Berri, 
Shedgiun and Juaymeh plants had aU started production by 
mid-1980, the Uthmaidyah plant began operating in 1981, and 
the Yanbu plant started in 1982. Apart from fiiellii^ industrial 
development, the scheme was to have made Saudi Arabia one 
of the world’s la^st exporters of LPG, with shipments of about 
650,000 b/d. In 1991, however, SAMAEEC amended its LPG 
price-indmdng mechanism, owing to the exceptional volatility 
of the LPG market As a result, SAMAREG introduced an upper 
limit on the permitted volume of exported LPG, in order to 
compensate for any rapid change in prices. In June 1992 SAM- 
AREC signed 16 five-year contracts for the supply of a total of 
42m. metric tons of LPG to Japanese, South Korean, British 
and Saudi Arabian companies. There are also facilities for the 
recovery of sulphur: three plants, with a combined annual 
capadty of about 1.3m. barrels, came into operation in 1981, 
and total sales in 1982 reached 800,000 tons. 

Most of the gas which is produced in Saudi Arabia is associated 
ps (i.e. it is found in conjunction with petroleum), so the decline 
in petroleum output in the mid-1980s led to shortfalls in the 
production of gas and its ^downstream’ products. Work on the 
second phase of the MGS scheme is under way, aiming to exploit 
associated gas &om offshore fields and to reduce the problem of 
gas shortages created by declines in production of petroleum. 
The installed processing capacity of the MGS in 1993 was 
estimated at 121.8nL cum per day, based on crude oil output 
of about 8.2m. b/d. Saudi Aramco’s refinery at Ras Tanura has 
been producing NGLs since 1962, and production totalled 155m. 
barrels in 1982. Recovery of NGLs fiiom associated gases rose 
by 27%, fi:om 420,946 b/d in 1989, to 533,229 b/d in 1990. 
Similarly, production of refined products at Ras Tanura incre- 
ased from 174m. barrdbs in 1989 to 192m. barrels in 1990, with 
si^iificant increases in the output of jet fuel and fuel oil. 
There were plans to exploit unassodated gas, independent of 
petroleum extraction, by 1986. The Khuff reservoir of unassod- 
ated gas in the Ghawar oilfield, estimated to contain more than 
one-1^ of Saudi Arabia’s natural gas reserves, was scheduled 
to yield 20m. cu m per day. Saudi Arabia’s marketed output of 
natural gas in 1997 (exduding gas flared or reii\jected into oil 
wells) totalled 43,900m. cu m. Expansion schemes imder way 
in 1997 (induding the development of a major new gathering 
facility at Hawiya for unassodated gas) were designed to 
increase the inst^ed processiog capadty of the MGS to 195m. 
cu m per day by 2001. However, the progpunme began to fall 
behind schedule in early 1998 when the bids submitted for the 
main phases of the installation work were unacceptably high. 
Saudi Aramco subsequently re-examined the project specifica- 
tions and invited contractors to submit new tenders for the 
worli^ contracts were awarded in late 1998 and early 1999, with 
part fiwflTimng from a Saudi bank. 

The Government is encouraging Saudi private enterprise to 
develop smalle]>scale industries. A total of ei^t industrial 
estates offer basic infrastructure and services at miniTnal 
charge, credit is available on favourable terms, and selected 
products are protected by duties on imports. The Saudi Indus- 
trial Development Fund (SIDF) was established in 1974 to 
provide concessionary loans to private investors, and the NIC 
was established in 1984, by private investors, to develop and 
control investment by private individuals. By 1991 the SIDF 
had an authorized capital of 8,000m. ]^als and had granted 
1,404 loans, amountu^ to 18,738m. liyals. During 1996 the 
SIDF approved 109 loans totalling 2,429m. riyals. The building 
materi^ sector, and in particular the cement industry, is 
flourishing, as are electrical equipment manufacturing, the pro- 
duction of chemical rubber and plastics, and food processing 
and soft drinks. National cement output of 14.1m. metric tons 
in 1992 covered 98% of the rapidly rising domestic demand, 
prompting five of the kingdom’s seven publidy-traded cement 
companies to announce expansion plans, which would increase 
total cement production capacity by almost one-third, to 18.5m. 
tons per yep. Cement imports increased to 2m. tons in 1994. 
Saudi Arabia’s annual demand for all types of cement in 1996 
was 17.3m. tons (including 16m. tons of Portland cement). In 
1997 Saudi cement production fell by 6% to 16.4m. tons; 14m. 
tons were consumed locally, 1.3m. tons were exported and the 
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remainder stockpiled. Saudi Arabia’s installed cement produc- 
tion capacity rose to 22.7m. tons per year in 1998, following the 
establishment of an ei|^th producing company. 

In 1991 the Ministry of Industry arid Electricity approved a 
licence for the newly-established Saudi Industrial Development 
Co (SIDC) to build a ceramics plant in the Western Province. 
The scheme would involve a total investment of 311m. riyals. 
The output of the new plant and that of the Saudi Ceramics Co, 
based in Riyadh, was expected to satisfy 80% of the domestic 
market As part of its policy to stimulate the Saudi private 
sector, the Government sold 30% of SABIC’s capital in 1984. In 

1990 there were 2,255 feictories in operation, of which the metals 
industry account^ for 28.1%, buildii^ materials 24.8%, and 
food and beverages 16%. A public flotation of shares in the SIDC 
in mid-1992, intended to raise 250m. riyals, was vastly over- 
subscribed. The SIDC planned to invest in various industrial 
projects, including a US $64m. pharmaceuticals factory. The 
number of industrial Hcences issued in 1996 was more than 
treble the level of 1989, and at that time authorized capital 
nearly doubled, to 7,300m. riyals. 

At the end of 1994 the Minister for Industry and Electridly 
stated that the Saudi manufacturing sector currently had an 
invested capital of more than US $40,000m., annual production 
of more tb^ $15,000m. and annual exports of more than 
$3, 000m., although its share of GDP was less than half of 
the Government’s 22% planning target. Nearly $26, 000m. was 
currently invested in chemicals and plastics enterprises; nearly 
$5,300m. in the manidacture of building materials, ceramics 
and glass; $3,500m. in production of macl^e tools and finished 
metal goods; $2, 400m. in food and beverage production; 
$l,100m. in basic metal industries; $l,100m. in paper and 
printing; and $533m. in the manufacture of textiles, clothing 
and leatiier. In 1997 Saudi Arabia’s first sugar refinery, with 
the capadty to produce 500,000 metric tons per year from 
import^ raw su^, began production at Jeddah, and there 
were plans to increase its capacity by 47%, to 765,000 tons per 
year, by the end of 2002. 

Non-oil mineral production includes limestone (for cement 
manufacture), gypsum, marble, clay and salt. Substantial de- 
posits of bauxite, iron ore and magnesite, as well as copper, 
gold, lead, zinc, ^ver and some uranium, are known to exist. 
A mine at Mahd adh-Dhahab, with 1.2m. metric tons of ore 
(induding gold), was inaugurated in 1983. Construction of a 
gold-mining town began at the end of 1994, and annual output 
^ gold firom the mine reached 3.5 tons in 1991, with estimated 
reserves of 1,123,000 tons. In 1997 the mine’s reserves were 
estimated to be more than 2m. tons and in 1996 157,000 oz of 
gold, 479,000 oz of silver and 900 tons of copper were produced. 
Production of zinc concentrate, at an annual rate of up to 10,000 
tons, was due to be^ in 1997. In 1991 there were 495 known 
sites of gold deposits in Saudi Arabia, of which 31 were estimated 
to contain more than 1,000 kg each and a further 99 were 
estimated to contain at least 100 kg each. In 1986 large quanti- 
ties of gold were discovered in the Sukhaybarat area, and in 

1991 the Saudi Company for Precious Metals (a joint venture 
between PETROMIN and a Swedish company, BoUden) began 
gold production, which reached 978 kg by the end of the year. 
By the end of 1996 cumulative production had reached 13,000 
kg of fine gold. Reserves at Sukhaybarat were estimated at 
8.4m. tons. The private-sector Arabian Shield Development Co 
was awarded a 30-year mining lease in 1993 for the Al-Masane 
area of soulh-westem Saudi Arabia, where substantial deposits 
of copper, zinc, gold and silver were known to exist. Feasibiliiy 
stuhes were in progress in 1994 for a proposed US $50m. mining 
project and associated plans to create zinc-processing facilities 
at Yanbu. At the end of 1996 the project was granted an 
industrial licence after preparing plans envisaging Annual yields 
of 31,270 tons of zinc, 8,750 tons of copper, 13,100 oz of gold, 
650, ()00 oz of silver and 12 tons of bidlion (98% silver and 
2% gold). At the end of 1997 the US-owned Arabian Shield 
Development Co set up the Arabian Shield Company for Mining 
Industries as a joint venture with the Saudi-owned Al-Mashreq 
Company for Mining Investments. Financial backers of the 
Arabian Shield project included the SIDF, which agreed to 
proride a $^nL interest-firee loan. In 1994 the Government 
invited applications to develop a recently evaluated iron ore 
deposit at Wadi Sawawin in north-western Saudi Arabia. It was 
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estimated that an investment of $550m. would be needed to 
develop an open-pit mine and ore benefidation ffiuality for the 
production of pellets at an annual rate of 2.2m. tons for 26 
years. There are 213m. tons of proven phosphate-bearing ore 
(averaging 21% phosphoric anhydride content) at Al-Jalamid in 
the far north of Saudi Arabia. In May 1994 the Government 
invited proposals for the extraction from these reserves of 4.5m. 
tons of phosphate concentrate per year, to be transported by 
sluny pipeline to Jubail as feedstock for a proposed 2.9m. tons- 
per-year diammonium phosphate plant. A feasibility study was 
initiated in 1993 on proposals to establidi a 150,000 tons-per- 
year copper smelter and refineiy at Yanbu. 

Strategic control of the minerals sector is exercised by the 
Directorate-General of Mineral Resources (DGMR). In 1997 the 
state-owned Saudi Arabian Mining Company (Ma’aden) was 
established to take over existing state interests in the non-oil 
mining sector and to serve as a vehide for future state Tnining 
ventures. Ma’aden had an initial capital of 4,000m. riyals. In 
addition to taking sole ownership of the Mahd adh-Dhahab 
mine, where 1997 gold production was around 170,000 oz, 
Ma’aden inherited PETROMIN’s 50% interest in the Sul^yb- 
arat gold mine, whose 1997 production was around 90,000 oz. 
Ma’aden was granted a 30-year gold mining lease at Al-Amar 
(220 km south-west of Riyadh) in September 1997 and a 30- 
year gold and silver mining lease at Al-Hajar (350 km south- 
east of Jeddah) in May 1998. The Al-Hajar mine is expected to 
produce about 55,000 oz per year of ^Id and 235,000 oz per 
year of silver. The company said that it aimed to double Saudh 
Arabia’s gold production by 2001. Demand for gold in Saudi 
Arabia (one of the top five consuming countries) increased by 
8% to 199 tons in 1997. Ma’aden is also to esEploit magnetite 
deposits near HaU. 

ELECTRICITY AND WATER 

Saudi Arabia’s electricity system has to satisi^ rapidly growing 
urban and industrial demand, and also to supply power for 
small, widely-scattered rural settlements. Uni^ the 1970s, 
generation was controlled by a large number of small companies: 
26 of them were operating in the Eastern Province alone. The 
main aim was to create regional ^ds, each operated by a single 
company. In 1977 the companies operating in the Eastern 
Province meiged into a single Saudi Consolidated Electric Co 
(SCECO-East), managed by Aramco. A unified company for the 
southern region (SCECO-&uth) was formed in 1979. The other 
unified regional companies are SCECO-West and SCECO-Cen- 
tral. Northern areas continued to be simplied by separately- 
controlled local plants in 1994. SCECO-Central imports about 
40% of its supply from SCECO-East via the only connection 
between two regional grids. Total sales of electric power in- 
creased from ],690m. kWh in 1970 to 55,201m. kWh in 1988^ 
89, of which 15,524m. kWh were used by industry. An increasing 
amount of electricity is now produced in association with sea- 
water desalination. Demand increased during the 1990s, and a 
major progpimme for the expansion of capacity was planned, 
coupled with a campaign to reduce wastefiil consumption 
(accounting for an estimated 30% of current electricity usage). 
By mid-1996 installed generating capacity totalled 21,300 1^. 
In that year, the number of electricity subscribers rose by 
115,000 to 3.16m., and by 1997, according to government estim- 
ates, demand was growing at an annual rate of 16% (the Gov- 
ernment’s long-term forecast for 1995-2020 envisaged annual 
growth of 4.5%). A wide range of development options, including 
national and international private sector participation, were 
under review in 1997 as the Government considered the practi- 
calities of sustaining an expansion of generating capacity at an 
average rate of 1,500 MW-2,000 MW per year. In April 1997 
contractors were invited to bid for a new power station develop- 
ment on a huild-own-operate’ basis, althoi^ in mid-1998 it 
was reported that a conventional Hnimkey’ bidder seemed likely 
to win the contract. 

The state body with overall responsibility for the Saudi elec- 
tricity system is the General Electricity Qoi^n, founded in 1976. 
The Corporation has becm especially active in establishing power 
networlm in rural areas. By 1982 SCECO-South was imple- 
mentingits own rural schemes, indudingthe largest single rural 
project, Tihama rural electridty supply programme, costing an 
estimated 4,000m. riyals. By August 1984 the overall target of 


the 1980-86 Development Plan, which was to provide 80% of 
the population with electricity and water, had already been 
reached. Substantial additional progress has since been made 
in this field with the aid of heavy government subsidies, which 
necessitated a considerable financial burden. As a result the 
government has been preparing the electridty sector for even- 
tual privatization. In November 1998 it was announced that the 
10 existing power companies (four Saudi Consolidated Electric 
Companies and six smaller regional power-generating com- 
panies) were to be merged into tiie Saudi Electridty Company 
(SEC), which would also take over rural electric power provision 
from the General Electridty Coi^pn. A new hi^er structure of 
tariff, was to be introduced prior to SEC’s incorporation and 
the new company was to be mandated to collect tariffs more 
effectively. A reguktory body was to be established within 
one year of SEC’s incorporation. Greater efiddency was to be 
achieved througdi the fiakher development of a national elec- 
tridty network. 

UrW water supply has been a miijor challenge. At one time 
the exploitation of underground resources appeared to be the 
best solution, but this has encountered technical difficulties. 
However, aqiiifers at depths as great as 1,700 m are to be 
tapped. The largest projects are at Riyadh: the Miz^jur aquifer 
began supplying the dly in 1979, and the huge Wasia aquifer 
produced 200,000 cum of water per day in 1983, while an 
additional 110,000 cu m per day were supplied by S^bakh and 
Buwaib. The construction of dams throughout the kingdom, as 
a means of preserving rainwater, has also expanded in recent 
years. In 1^7 the construction of a dam at Bisha, with the 
capadty to store 325m. cu m of wat^ was completed, bringing 
the total number of dams in Saudi Arabia to 187 (with aggregate 
stora^ capacity of 777.6m. cu m). A further 12 dams with total 
capacity of 60m. cu m were under construction in 1998. 

Desalination projects are the responsibility of the Saline 
Water Conversion Corpn (SWCC), which is the world’s largest 
producer of desalinated water. Jeddah already receives 350,000 
cu m per day, or 91% of its water, firom the SWCC, and massive 
new plants at Jubail and Al-Khobar are due to supply the 
Eastern Province. In 1991 the Western Province Water and 
Sanitary Disposal Department approved contracts worth 327m. 
riyals to undertake three maintenance programmes in Mecca 
and Jeddah. A pipeline carries water from the Jubail plant 
inland to Riyadh. In the mid-19908 the Shuaiba desalination 
plant was pumping 35m. gallons to Mecca and 15m. gallons to 
Ta’if daily. The 1985-90 Plan foresaw investment of 31,789m. 
riyals in water projects. The aim was to increase desalination 
capacity to 1.8m. cum per day by 1990. Emphasis was to be 
placed on developing water reuse and surface water resources 
for direct use and for recharging aquifers. In 1991 a contract 
worth 31m. riyals was awarded to As-Saiqh Trading to imple- 
ment an expansion project in Yanbu, and a contract worth 
15m. riyds was awarded to Al-Fahd Corporation for Trading, 
Contracting and Industry to work on one of a series of projects 
to dispose of rising ground water in Riyadh. In 1994 the SWCC 
had 24 plants in 15 locations, with a combined capacity of 
about 2m. cu m (450m. gallons) per day; was in the process of 
constructing Im. cu m per day of additional capacity; and was 
considering plans for 15 new units with a combined capacity of 
1.2m. cu m per day. The SWCC had a 1996 project bu^t of 
1,900m. riy^s (unchanged firom 1995), of which an estimated 
800m.-l,000m. riyals was required for maintenance work on 
existing installations. Water output in 1996 was around 2.36m. 
cum (520m. gallons) per day, while the SWCC’s electricity 
generating capacity was around 3,000 MW (due to rise to 4,500 
MW on completion of the current expansion programme). 

TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND TOURISM 

Until 1964 the only surfaced roads, besides those in the petro- 
leum network, were in the Jeddah-Mecca-Medina area. Since 
then, roads have been given priority, and at the end of 1997 
there were about 146,500 km of roads, of whidh about 30% were 
paved; some 1,923 km of mcgor roads had been built in that 
year. A causeway linking Bahndn with the Saudi mainland was 
opened in late 1986. It is open for 24 hours per day, althou^ 
trucks and lorries may only use it at off-peak times. Saudi 
Arabia’s national bus operator, the Saudi Public Transport Co 
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(SAPTCO, whose 1,700 vehicles serve mainly inter-dty routes), 
made a net profit of 82.6m. riyals in the first half of 1994. 

The main seaports are at Jeddah, Yanbu and Gizan on the 
Red Sea and at Dammam and Jubail on the Gulf. A programme 
of rapid expansion and modernization was undertaken by the 
Saudi Ports Authorily (SEAFA) in the late 1970s which 
improved facilities, particularly at Jubail, Yanbu and Gizan. In 
1988 the expansion of e 2 q[)orts from the agricultural and indus- 
trial sectors led to a revival in cargo-handling, despite the 
continuing decline in the volume of imports. The emergence of 
the industrial ports of Jubail and Dammam as important export 
centres was prompted by the decision, in 1987, to reduce port 
tariffs for industrial and some agricultural goods produced 
locally by 50% and to extend the period of free storage firom two 
to 10 days. Jeddah port, however, has continued to suffer from 
the declme in imported cargo, and therefore SEAPA agreed in 
late 1988 to revise the regulations to allow transhipment In 
1997 10,867 vessels used Saudi Arabian ports, which, in 1997 
had a total of 183 berths (137 at six commercial ports and 46 
at two industrial ports). The volume of cargo (excluding crude 
petroleum) handled by Saudi ports in 1997 totalled ^.79m. 
metric tons (60.69m. tons of exports and 28.10m. tons of 
imports). A programme was introduced in 1997 to 'commercia- 
lize’ the operation of the main ports by offering 10-year opera- 
tions, maintenance and management leases to private-sector 
contractors, who would derive their income firom stevedorii^ 
fees charged to port users and would pay a proportion of their 
income to SEAPA as royalties. In 1983 Saudi Arabia became 
the 40th member of the London-based International Maritime 
(now Mobile) Satellite Organization (INMARSAT). Vela, the 
shipping arm of Saudi Aramco, owns one of the world’s largest 
fieets of oil-tankers, which in 1994 included 23 vessels classSded 
as very large or ultra-large crude carriers. In 1997 the National 
Shipping Company of Saudi Arabia (NSCSA) made a net profit 
of 5nL riyals, compared with a net loss of 77.5m. riyals in 1996. 
Primarily an operator of container and general cai^o services, 
the NSCSA also owned five very large crude carriers, currently 
on long-term charter to Vela. 

In the late 1980s Saudi Arabia established satellite transmis- 
sion and reception stations, facilitating direct telephone dialling 
to most of the rest of the world. About 50,000 new telephone 
lines became available in mid-1996, on completion of the first 
phase of a US $3, 950m. scheme to add 1.5m. digital lines to the 
system over a seven-year period. In early 1998 there were 2.2m. 
t^phone lines inst^ed (about 12 lines per 100 inhabitants), 
the current planning aim being to reach a teledensity* of at 
least 30 lines per 100 inhabitants within five years. The number 
of mobile cellular telephone users in the kingdom increased 
firom 174,700 in 1996 to 316,100 in 1997 and was forecast to 
reach 500,000 by the end of tiie century. In April 1998 a royal 
decree authorized the transfer of state-run telecommunications 
interests to a new Saudi Telecommunications Company (STC) 
with an initial capital of 12,000m. riyals. It was intended that 
STC, once established as a profitable commercial enterprise, 
shoifid become the subject of l^udi Arabia’s first msgor privatiz- 
ation exercise. Private involvement was, meanwhile, introduced 
into the provision of postal services in June 1998, when the first 
three-year licences were issued to applicants wishing to set up 
privat^y-run post offices in six areas of the kingdom. 

There are 25 commercial airports in the kii^dom. The prin- 
cipal international airports are at Jeddah (Ki^ Abd al-Aziz), 
Dhahran (the Eastern Province fritemational Airport) and 
Riyadh (King Khalid). In the late 1970s plans were announced 
for new airports in the three main regions. King Fahd Interna- 
tional Airport in Dhahran came into operation in 1990. The 
new Riyadh airport, inaugurated in November 1983, cost some 
US $5, 000m. to build and is one of the world’s largest. More than 
25m. passengers, induding 16m. on domestic flights, passed 
throu^ Saudi Arabian airports on normal fiis^ts in 1996. There 
were also 864,000 passengers on special flights for Muslim 
pilgrims. In July 1998 the (Government drew up plans to intro- 
duce departure taxes for all non-pilgrim travellers on interna- 
tional routes, the proposed rates beiag 50 riyals at airports and 
20 riyals at seapdrts. 

The Government operates the national carrier, Saudi Arabian 
Airline, which links important Saudi dries and operates reg- 
ular flights to many foreign countries. In October 1995 it sign^ 
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an agreement to purchase 61 new aircraft from the US com- 
panies Boeing and McDonnell Douglas at an estimated total 
cost of US $7, 500m. New hanOTS and maintenance facilities 
were expect^ to cost a further $600m. Delivery of the new fleet 
was to ^gin in September 1996 and be completed within three 
to flve years, while payment for the aircraft would be made over 
a period of up to 10 years. It was intended that the introduction 
of the new fleet would be accompanied by a campaign to improve 
the airline’s competitiveness (the Government’s declared aim 
being to open the airline to private investment as soon as its 
operations had been suitably restructured). Use of the name 
Saudia (introduced in 1972) was phased out at the end of 1996 
and replaced by the full name Saudi Arabian Airlines. In 1996 
the airline carried 11.7m. passengers, including d.87m. on 
international services, and handl^ 225,473 metric tons of 
fr eig ht, 65% of it on international routes. By mid-1998 the 
airline was talriTig delivery of new aircraft at ^e rate of three 
to four per month, and expected to have 39 of its new fleet in 
operation by the end of 1998. 

Saudi Arabia has the only rail system in the Arabian penin- 
sula; in the year ending June 1994 it carried 402,570 passengers 
and 1.9m. metric tons of freight. Operating revenue in excess 
of 70m. riyals (28% from passengers and the balance from 
freight) was insufficient to cover costs, and the 1994 government 
subsidy totalled 192.4m. The principal lines are a 571- 
km sin^e-track railway wMch connects the port of Dammam, 
on the Gulf, with Riyadh, and a 322-km line, linking Riyadh 
with Hufuf, which was inaugurated in May 1985. In early 1995 
plans to create a 120-km rail link between Dammam and Jubail, 
at an estimated cost of 920m. riyals, were presented to potential 
industrial users and development authorities by the Saudi 
Railway Organization, which forecast an annual revenue yield 
of between 140m. and 170m. riyals if the scheme was imple- 
mented. In 1991 it was announced that an automated li^t 
railway service was to be built, to take pilgrims from parking 
areas to the Grand Mosque, as part of the project to develop the 
holy places in Mecca and Medu^ The project was estimated to 
cost US $100m. 

In 1996 several tourism development projects, representing 
a total investment of some 15,006m. riyals, were under way in 
Saudi Arabia, many of them desired to appeal primarily to 
Saudi citizens wishing to holiday in their own countiy. (Saudi 
citizens spent an estimated 6,700m. riyals on foreign tourism 
in 1995.) The largest single tourism development was the new 
town of Al-Buhairat, bei^ built at a cost of 4,800m. riyals to 
provide a wide range of accommodation and leisure facilities on 
the Red Sea coast about 45 km north of central Jeddah (and 
about 15 km firom Jeddah’s international airport). Designed to 
house a population of about 18,000 when fully developed, Al- 
Buhairat was due to receive its first residents before the end of 
1996. Another town-sized development, Durrat al-Arus, was 
under construction on an island at the mouth of the Gulf 
of Salman, north of Al-Buhairat Costing 1,300m. riyals and 
including a racecourse, golf-course, marina, theme park and 
aqua park, Durrat al-Arus was scheduled to open in mid-1996 
and to complete all its planned attractions by 1998. Most tourism 
facilities imder development on Saudi Ai^ia’s Gdf coast in 

1996 were smaller in scale. Developments in the Half Moon 
Bay area, south of Al-Khobar, included the Al-Nakheel tourist 
village, a complex of 120 villas under construction at a cost of 
124m. riyals. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The total value of the coimtry’s exports, of which more than 
90% was provided by petroleum before 1988, rose firom 
138,242m. riyals in 1978 to 362,886m. riyals in 1980, but by 
1985 had decreased to 99,536m. riyals, before increasing again, 
to 166,339m. riyals in 1990. Total exports, including re-exports, 
increased to 227,428m. riyals in 1996, to 227,443m. riyals in 

1997 and then dedined, to 148, 957m. riyals, in 1998. Sales of 
petroleum and petroleum products accounted for 84.3% of total 
export revenue in 1998. The principal customers for Saudi 
Arabia’s exports in 1997 were Japan (taking 17.3% of the total), 
the USA (15.2%), the Republic of Korea (10.2%) and Singapore 
(6.9%). Otiier important sources of foreign exchange are the local 
expenditure of foreign companies and the pilgrimage traffic. 
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The value of Saudi Arabia’s imports increased from 69,180m. 
riyals in 1978 to 139,335m. riyals in 1982, but fell to 86,664m. 
riyals in 1986, and by 1990 had increased to 90,139m. riyals. 
The main categories of imports are machinery and TWAffhamVai 
appliances, transport ^uipment, base metals, chemicals and 
textiles. In 1998 the kingdom’s major suppliers were the USA 
(accounting for 21.3% of total imports), Japan (8.6%), the United 
Kingdom (8.6%), Germany (6.3%) and France (5.2%). The main 
items to be imported from Japan are cars, pick-up trucks and 
spare parts. Cars and machinery are the main imports from the 
USA, and from the United Kingdom military e<]uipment is 
pre-eminent. 

In 1990 the visible trade surplus increased by 150%, to 
US $22, 889m., as a result of exports worth $44, 414m. (an 
increase of 56.6% over 1989) and imports wor^ $21,525m. (an 
increase of 11.9%). Although the visible trade surplus decreai^ 
to $16,522m. (exports $42,395m., imports $25,873m.) in 1993, 
by 1996 the visible trade surplus was $35,370m. (exports 
$60, 729m., imports $25,358m.), and in 1997 there was a visible 
trade surplus of $34,362m. (exports $60, 731m., imports 
$26,370m.). The decline in petroleum prices in 1998 severely 
affected trade in Saudi Arabia, reducing the visible trade surplus 
to $11, 287m. (exports $38, 822m., imports $27, 536m.). In 1999, 
following the recovery of international petroleum prices, Saudi 
Arabia recorded a visible trade surplus of 22,766m. riyals 
(exports 48,482m., imports 25,717m.). 

i&udi Arabia’s current-account surplus increased dramatic- 
ally from US $2,520m. in 1973 to $23,025m. in 1974, under the 
influence of the increases in the price of petroleum, and in 1980 
it reached $41, 503m. Tho impact of the fall in petroleum output 
in 1982 was dramatic: the decline in export revenues was far 
greater than the drop in imports, and by 1983 a deficit of 
$16,852m. had been recorded. The deficit decreased to $12, 932m. 
in 1985, and $4,1 52m. in 1990, but in 1991 extraor^nary items 
arising out of the Gulf conflict were largely responsible for a 
sharp increase in the overall current-account deficit to 
$27, 546m. (that year’s deficit on services being $35,896m., while 
net transfers abroad totalled $20,235m. and net unearned 
income totalled $6, 767m.). The deficit decreased in the early 
1990s and in 1996 the current account showed its first surplus 
(of $681m.) for 14 years. A further surplus, of $305m., was 
recorded in 1997. In 1998, however, owing to the decline in 
petroleum prices, a deficit of $1 3,160m. was recorded. In 1999, 
as oil prices recovered, the deficit was reduced to 1,701m. riyals. 

In June 1993 Saudi Arabia, whidi had held observer stetus 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) since 
1985, submitted an application for full membership. Negotia- 
tions with GATT’s successor body, the World Trade Organization 
(WTO), have been prolonged and are unlikely to be completed 
before 2001. WTO membership appears to have become a mgjor 
government objective, and a numto of liberalization measures 
Imve been introduced in an apparent attempt to counter objec- 
tions to WTO accession. In April 2000 new investment regula- 
tions were approved; these would permit wholly foreign-owned 
companies to benefit from all the tax concessions and infrastruc- 
ture and financial support available to Saudi firms. Saudi Arabia 
had earlier raised the price of its gas feedstock to its domestic 
petrochemical industry, and began slowly liberalizing its finan- 
cial markets and permitting foreigners to own property in the 
country. This represents a politicadly contentious restructuring 
of the economy and its regulatory system, and it is part of a 
wider reform programme; however, other measures, such as 
further regulation of intellectual property rights and removal 
of subsidies, may also be needed. 

FINANCE 

Since mid-1977, and particularly since July 1978, the Saudi 
Arabian Monetary A^ncy (SAMA) has made a series of fr^uent 
small acljustments in the exchange rate of the Saudi riyal 
against liie US dollar. The riyal was devalued seven times in 
1984, and following three fuiiJier aeijustments in the first six 
monliua of 1985, the exchange rate stood at $1 = 3.645 riyals in 
June. This rate remained unchanged imtil June 1986, when a 
rate of $1 = 3.746 riyals was established. Despite heavy pressure 
after mid-1993 from speculators, who maintained that the riyal 
was overvalued at a time of weak oil prices, the Government 
ruled out any devaluation, accepting a rise in Saudi interest 


rates at the end of 1993 in order to defend the existing exchange 
rate. SAMA, established in 1952, acts as a central bank. 

At the end of 1977 Saudi Arabia’s international reserves 
totalled US $30, 034m. and were surpassed only by those of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Prom April 1978 Saudi Arabia’s 
reserves were redefined to exclude foreign exchange cover 
against the note issue, then about $5, 300m. Under the new 
definition, reserves dediaed to $16, 756m. in October 1979, but 
then made a sharp recovery, rising to $32, 422m. at the end of 
1981. Reserves declined to $25,181m. in December 1985, and 
by December 1990 had declined further, to $11, 897m. (including 
gold valued at $229m.). By the end of 1993 total reserves stood 
at only $7, 649m., follow^ heavy expenditure to finance the 
international action against Iraq in 1990-91 and to purchase 
new military equipment in the aftermath of the crisis. From 
1996 figures for reserves reflected a change in the methodology 
for classifying foreign assets. Figures for reserves minus gold 
at the end of the year totalled 8,622m. riyals in 1995 and 
14,321m. riyals in 1996. At the end of 1997 reserves minus gold 
totalled $14, 876m., decreasing to $14,220m. at the end of 1998 
and recovering to $16, 997m. at the end of 1999. 

Until September 1^7 there were 12 commercial banks in 
Saudi Arabia, of which three were wholly Saudi and nine joint 
ventures. The largest Saudi commercial bank is the National 
Commercial Bank (NGB). In that month the United Saudi 
Commercial Bank merged with the Saudi Cairo Bank to form 
the United Saudi Bank, making the total number of banks 11. 
In terms of its capital, the new bank is the third largest in the 
kingdom. In mid-1999 the United Saudi Bank completed a 
furffier merger, with the Saudi American Bank, reducing the 
total number of banks to 10. 

Specialized credit institutions provide project finance: the 
SIDF, set up by the Government in 1974, is a msjor source. It 
grants low-interest loans for up to 50% of the total cost of a 
project (up to 80% in the case of electricity projects). The SIDF 
is manag^ by Chase Manhattan Bank. Ilie Public Investment 
Fund (PIF), established in 1972, finances large-scale commercial 
and indust^ prqjects in the public sector. In 1984 the National 
Industrialization Co was established by private investors: its 
object is to encourage and plan development in the private 
sector. 

Another mqjor state financial institution which assists in the 
country’s development is the Real Estate Development Fund 
(REDF), whose capital has been raised successively from 240m. 
riyals to 23,800m. riyab. The REDF provides a home-loan 
scheme under which purchasers are required to pay 80% of loan 
principal. The Saudi Agricultural Bank, set up in 1963, offers 
medium- and short-term loans for farmers. The Saudi Credit 
Bank was set up in 1973 to advance interest-free loans to low- 
income Saudis for purposes such as getting married or canying 
out home repairs. 

Saudi banks have become more outward-looking, and the 
most obvious example of this trend is the 65% Saudi-owned 
Saudi International Bank, which opened as a fully-fledged mer- 
chant bank in London, United Kin^m, in March 1976. SAMA 
holds 50% of the capital, while the NCB and Riyad Bank have 
2.5% each. The principal non-Saudi partner in the enterprise is 
the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co, a US bank, which also provides 
management. The firot wholly private Saudi bank abroad— As- 
Saudi Banque— opened in Paris, France, in the autumn of 1976. 
Riyad Bank has a share in the Paris-based Union de Banques 
Arabes et Franpaises, and in the Gulf Riyad Bank in Bahrain. 
The NCB has small stakes in European-Arab Holding and 
the Compagnie Arabe et Internationale d’Investissement, both 
based in Luxembourg, and in the Amman-based Arab-Jordanian 
Investment Bank, which opened in the spring of 1978. 

In 1988 the p^ormance of the banking sector improved, 
althou^ the recovery was not uniform among all the 12 commer- 
cial ban]^. The United Saudi Commercial Bank, Riyad Bank 
and the Arab National Bank increased their profits, but NCB 
recorded no profit and the Saudi Cairo Bank trebled its losses. 
The main reason for the poor performance of the banking sector 
in the mid-1980s was ^e domestic recession, but they also 
needed to make substantial provision against loan losses. In 
1985 SAMA began requiring banks to report their non- 
performing loans. In Mai^ 1987 King Fahd ordered the central 
bank to establish a committee to arbitrate in bank loan disputes. 
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By mid-1988 the outstanding loans and advances disbursed by 
the Saudi Agricultural Bank, the Saudi Credit Bank, the PIF, 
the SIDF and the REDF totalled 166,600m. riyals. In 1992 
the Saudi commercial banking sector eaperienoed veiy strong 
growth. The audited accounts i^eased by the 11 pubUdy-quoted 
banks showed aggregate assets of 234,233m. riyals, an increase 
of 13.4% on the 1991 total, and aggregate profits of 3,712m. 
riyals, a rise of nearly 29% on the previous year’s level. A 30% 
incr^e in Saudi banking profits m 1993 was followed by a 4% 
fall in 1994, when commercial banks’ aggregate net income 
totalled 4,808m. riyals. In 1998 Saudi Arabia’s 11 commercial 
banks had apregate assets of 386,032m. riyals, compared with 
357,947m. riyals in 1997, when aggregate net profits were 
6,588m. riyals. In the first half of 1999 Sie commerdal banks’ 
total assets increased to 412,565m. riyals, and profits also 
increased by 6.7%. 

During the course of 1994 banks came under increasing 
pressure to provide short-term credit facilities to companies 
affected by d^ys in government payments to contractors under- 
taking public-sector projects. By the last quarter of the year, 
when some pa 3 mients were more than 12 months overdue, a 
total of 18,75(hn. riyals was believed to be involved, causing 
senior bankers to appeal for urgent government action to resolve 
the situation. The Government subsequently undertook to 
release cash payments to contractors that were owed less than 
10m. riyals, and had by late April 1995 reduced its debt to sudbi 
contractors by an estimated 3,000m.-5,000m. riyals. Contrac- 
tora owed more than 10m. riya^ were, in March 1995, issued 
with government bonds maturing at different dates between 
March 1996 and September 1997 and carrying fixed coupons of 
between 6.5% and 7.25%. The bonds were negotiable tbm ngli 
the ba nkin g system and could be used as security against 
commercial borrowing. The March 1995 bond issue covered a 
total of 5,200m. riyals owed to 120 local and foreign companies, 
^tween January and March 1996 the Government issued nego- 
tiable non-interest-bearing certificates to the value of an estim- 
ated 9,500m. riyals to Saudi farmers who were awaiting official 
payments ( mainly for grain production). Contractors’ bonds 
worth an estimated 4,000m. riyals, and maturing between April 
1998 and April 2002, were issued to corporate cmlitors in April 
1996. In January 1998 the Saudi Government secured a seven- 
year sovereign loan of US $4,330m. from a consortium of intern- 
ational banks to finance the purchase of a new fleet of US 
aircraft for the national carrier Saudi Arabian Airlines. (The 
airline was not in a position to raise its own finance, having 
incurred operating losses for many years because of the low 
level of domestic air fares for Saudi citizens.) In mid-1998 Saucfi 
Aramco renewed an existing $2,()00m. five-year revolving credit 
facility and opened negotiations with international banks for a 
new $2,00()m. syndicated loan repayable over four years. 

In May 1987 Saudi Arabia opened its first stock-exchange 
trading floor in Biyadh, under the jurisdiction of SAMA How- 
ever, the Centrd Trading Hall was closed indefinitely less than 
a month after it had opened, owing to technical problems and 
to disagreement about procedures tetween the Ministzy of Fin- 
ance, which is responsible for SAMA, and the Ministry of Com- 
merce. Shares are traded by banks and independent brokers, 
and in 1990 SAMA introduced an electronic trading system. 
Although the market is limited, the value of traded shares rose 
by 80% in 1991, compared with 1990, to some 8,000m. riyals, 
and shara prices increased overall by about 70%. In 1995 shares 
were being traded in 69 companies with a market capitalization 
of 153,400m. riyals. In 1997 market capitalization was about 
218,750m. riyals and the value of shares traded was 62,06(hn. 
riyals. It was estimated that the Government owned aWt 25% 
of all quoted shares in 1997 and that a single large corporation 
(SABIC) accounted for 21% of total market capitalization in 
that year. A Saudi Arabia Investment Fund was launched in 
June 1997 by Saudi American Bank as a vehicle for indirect 
oiarket participation by non-GCC investors. Saudi Arabia’s 
msurance market, in which about 80 companies and agencies 
were active in 1992, was worth some 1,870.5m. riyals in gross 
written premiums in that year. 

In July 1989 Saudi Arabia signed a syndicated loan for 
US $660nL, apparently the first internation^ borrowing by the 
Saudi Government for a quarter of a century. There was a 
reluctance during the 1980s and 1990s to raise funds publicly, 
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owing to the memory of the 1950s when an excess of borrowing 
led to economic crisis. 

Owing to the Saudi Government’s own budget deficit, in 1991 
it was forced to sign a term-loan worth US $4, 500m. with 
international banks, in addition to borrowing $2,500m. in for- 
eign currency fiinm domestic banks. It was agreed that the 
la^r Saudi banks would lend a maximum of $400m. each to the 
Government, while the smaller banks would lend $50m.-$100m. 
eadh. The msgor part of the foreign borrowing was believed to be 
needed to defray costs incurred as a result of the multinational 
military assistance provided to Saudi Arabia during the Gulf 
crisis in 199(^91. In November 1991 SAMA announced the 
kingdom’s first issue of Treasury bills, starting with issues of 
up to 2,000m. riyals per week, to finance the budget deficit 
The Government’s other main public financing instrument is 
medium-term development bon&, first introduced in 1988. The 
first repayment of $900m. to international banks under the 
terms of tlxe 1991 loan was made on schedule in May 1994. In 
April 1994 the Government had signed a new loan agreement 
under which a syndicate of local ba^ would lend the Ministry 
of Finance and National Economy $l,300m. over seven years, 
with two years’ grace. Repayment of the international banks’ 
1991 loan was completed in May 1995. In 1996 SAMA accepted 
an invitation to join the Bank for International Settlements. In 
June 1998 the (^vernment made its third issue of contractors’ 
bonds, worth an estimated total of 5,000m.-6,000m. riyals; 
maturity periods ranged from one to five years and rates of 
interest payable ranged from 5.67% to 5.95%. The fanners’ 
payment certificates issued in 1996 were redeemable in three 
instalments, the third of which (amounting to 3,000m. riyals in 
respect of the 1994 wheat crop) was due in August 1998. In July 
the Government indicated that wheat farmers would receive a 
total of 2,200 riyals for their 1996 harvest but did not specify 
whether payment would be made in cash or certificates. 

AID 

Betwwn 1973 and 1989 grants and concessionary loans that 
Saudi Arabia made avail^le to developing countries totalled 
US$59,470m., representing 5.5% of GNP and placing the 
kingdom fourth in the world list of donors of aid. Among OPEC 
meml^rs, Saudi Arabia is by far the largest donor of aid, having 
contributed more than 80% of OPEC locations in the period 
1980^89. Between 1972 and 1983 aid totalling $25, 568m. was 
provided to other Islamic states, where most aid is sent The 
country has generally been the principal contributor to the 
various Arab fimds that have been established to help poor 
Arab and poor African states, as well as to the IMF oil facilities. 
In April 1981 Saudi Arabia made a $10,000m. loan to the 
IMF for two years. Following further loans, the country was 
estimated to have advanced $15,000m. by 1984. It has also lent 
large sums to the World Bank at commercial rates. The Saudi 
Fund for Development (SFD), established in 1974, makes con- 
cessionary loans to Afirica, Asia and Latin America, as well as 
to the Arab world. Financial support was given to Iraq during 
its war with Iran from 1980 to 1988, and in 1983 a substantial 
loan was granted to France. In March 1989 Saudi Arabia do- 
nated $85.5m. to the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), 
the laat toanche of a 10-year programme of payments to the 
organization. A further $6m. per month during 1989 was 
pledged for Palestinians in the Israeli-occupied territories. In 
the period 1976-91 the SFD granted 277 loans to 61 countries, 
totalling 18,727m. riyals. 

In May 1991 Sauffi Arabia gave US $3,650m. in cash pay- 
ments towards the US military effort in the Gulf War. The USA 
had BO far received $8,186m. in cash for its military contribution. 
In July the Saudi Government approved a loan worth 64m. 
riyals to Egypt by the SFD, to build an expressway from As 3 rut 
to Cairo. In the same month the US received a finder $850m. 
for costs incurred during the Gulf crisis. Saudi Arabia pled^ 
$16, 839m. in total, and as of August the outstanding balance 
was $4,110nL In that month the Government announced its 
intention to give Turkey $l,00()m. worth of firee crude petroleum, 
in addition to supplies that Turkey had already received, worth 
$l,600m., to compensate for the adverse effects of the Gulf crisis 
on the Turkish economy, and also paid $175m. of its $l,000m. 
pledge to^ the United itingdom towards that country’s military 
costs during the Gulf War. Bangladesh was to receive aid worth 
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$100m. to help in the rebuilding of infrastructure that was 
destroyed during the flood disaster in May 1991. In June 1997 
$2.4m. of exceptional aid was given to the UN Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 

BUDGETS 

Government revenues from petroleum traditionally provide 
more than 90% of the State’s budget revenue. The 1994 bu^et 
provided for the first balanced bud^t since 1982, at 160,000m. 
riyals. However, this revenue projection proved to be wholly 
unrealistic, and in the 1995 bud^t statement the Government’s 
1994 revenue was stated as 120,000m. riyals, leaving a deficit 
of 40,000m. riyals. In the 1995 budget provision was made 
for total expenditure of 150,056m. riyals and total revenue of 
136,000m. riyals, leaving a 1995 bud^t deficit of 15,066m. The 
expenditure total in the budget did not include spending of 
1,088m. riyals by the municipal and water sector or 2,176m. 
riyals by the state telephone company, funded out of the service 
providers’ charges to users. On the revenue side of liie 1995 
budget, the Government used a very conservative oil price 
forecast of US $14 per barrel while imposing new or higher 
charges for a range of subsidized items, including fuel, power, 
water, telecommunications and transport. Other measures 
included substantial rises in visa fees for foreign workers. The 
total yield from domestic revenue-raising measures in 1995 was 
expected to exceed 9,000m. riyals. 

The 1996 budget provided for total expenditure of 150,000m. 
riyals and total revenue of 131,500m. riyals, leaving a deficit of 
18,500m. riyals. Less than half of the 1996 expenditure total 
was attributed to sp^fic sectors in the budget announcement, 
the specified allocations being those for education (18.4%), 
health and social development (8.9%), transport and commun- 
ications (6.1%), domestic subsidies (4.6%), infrastructure, 
industiy and electricity (4.1%), and municipalities and water 
(3.6%). As in 1995, the revenue estimates assumed an average 
oil export price of US $14 per barrel, whereas the actual price 
of Saudi Arabia’s main export grade averaged $17.73 per barrel 
in the first half of 1996 (compai^ with $16.26 per barrel in the 
first half of 1996). This price increased further in the second 
half of 1996 to $18.56 per barrel, boosting actual revenue for 
1996 to 179,100m. riyals. Expenditure was revised upwards to 
198,100m. riyals, leaving a deficit of 19,000m. riyals. Of the 
48,100m. riyals of additional expenditure in 1996, some 
22,000m. riyals were used to reduce the Government’s indebted- 
ness to domestic creditors. The 1997 budget provided for revenue 
of 164,000m. riyals and expenditure of 181,000m. riyals, leaving 
a deficit of 17,000m. riyals. Levels of taxation and subsidy 
remained unchanged in the 1997 budget, which included no 
new revenue-raising measures. 

Oil export prices remained above budgeted levels in 1997, 
with the result that actual revenue for that year totalled 
205,500m. riyals. Expenditure was revised upwards to 
221,272m. riyals, leaving a deficit of 15,772m. riyals. The 1998 
budget provided for total revenue of 178,000m. riyals and total 
expenditure of 196,000m. riyals, resulting in a deficit of 
18,000m. riyals. Sectoral spending allocations itemized in the 
budget announcement were 45,595m. riyals (23.3% of total 
expenditure) for education, 19,700m. riyals (10%) for health 
and social development, 11,750m. riyals (6%) for transport and 
communications, 10,655m. riyals (5.4%) for infrastructure, indu- 
stry and electricity, 7,640m. riyals (3.9%) for municipal services 
and water, 7,271m. riyals (3.7%) for domestic subsidies and 
social insurance, and 5,000m. riyals (2.6%) for state develop- 


ment organizations and funds. Independent analysts estimated 
that some 31.5% of the total 1998 budget was earmarked for 
spending on defence and national security. The Government’s 
1998 revenue projections assumed an average oil export price 
of about US $14.50 per barrel. However the actual price of the 
kingdom’s main e3q)ort grade averaged only $11.46 per barrel 
during the first half of 1998, compared with an average of $17.06 
per barrel for the whole of 1997, resulting in actual revenue of 
141,608m. riyals in 1998. Expenditure was reduced slightly, to 
190,060m. riyals, increasing the deficit to 48,452m. riyals. The 
buc^t for 1^9 envisaged a deficit of 44,000m. firom revenue of 
121,000m. riyals and expenditure of 165,000m. riyals. Sectoral 
spending allocations det^ed in the 1999 budget were 42,900m. 
riyals (26% of total expenditure) for education, 18,700m. riyals 
(11.3%) for health and social development, 5,200m. riyals (3.2%) 
for transport and communications, 8,600m. riyals (5.2%) for 
infrastructure, industry and electricity, and 6,600m. riyals 
(4.0%) for municipal services and water. The increase in petro- 
leum prices from the second half of 1999 resulted in increased 
revenue, of 147,000m. riyals, in that year. Expenditure was also 
increased, to 181,000m. riyals, although the deficit was reduced 
sli^tly, to 34,000m. riyals. The budget for 2000 predicted 
revenue of 157,000m. riyals and expenditure of 185,000m., with 
a resultant deficit of 28,000m. riyals, although the continued 
increase in petroleum prices seemed likely to result in a greatly 
reduced deficit, or even a surplus. 

EDUCATION, BDBALTH AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
Within the Government’s development policy, considerable 
emphasis has been placed on the improvement of education, 
health services and other aspects of social security. The number 
of schools and institutes of hi^er education increased from 
some 3,000 in 1970 to more than 20,000 in 1997, with the 
number of students increasing firom 547,000 to 4.2m. over the 
same period. There are plans to expand the universities at Umm 
al-Qura, Jeddah and Medina. The number of hospitals under 
the control of the Ministry of Health increased firom 47 in 
1970 to 290 in 1998, with medical and paramedical personnel 
increasing from 4,494 to almost 100,000, and the number of 
beds to 43,000. In early 1991 there were four hospital beds for 
every 1,000 inhabitants, a ratio similar to that in the USA. In 
1994 there were 1,668 health centres. In August the Ministry 
of Health announced that work would soon commence on the 
construction of 2,000 additional primary health care centres 
and that the possibility of establishii^ a comprehensive health 
insiurance programme was being studied. In December 1995 the 
Government introduced a compulsory health insurance scheme 
for expatriate workers, 80% of the cost of contributions being 
borne by employers and 20% by employees. Total disbursements 
of social security payments increased firom 41.7m. riyals (to 
198,000 beneficiaries) in 1970 to 1,537m. riyals (to 314,117 
beneficiaries) in 1985/86. The budget allocation for expenditure 
on health and social services in 1999 was 15,152m. riyals (9.2% 
of total expenditure), compared with the 1998 allocation of 
16,390m. riyals (8.3%). Housing has also been an important 
part of government policy, and it is estimated that since 1974 
more than 500,000 housing units have been constructed 
throughout the kingdom: about half by the Government and 
half by the private sector. By late 1991 a total of 477,000 housing 
units had l^n wholly or partly funded by the REDF. All adult 
Saudi Arabians, if not independently wedthy, are entitled to a 
plot of land and a loan of US $80,000 with which to build a 
home. In 1988 a total of 347,260 people received the loan. 
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Sources (unless otherwise indicated): IQngdoni of Saudi Arabia, Statiatical Yearbook't Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, 

Annual Report and Statistical Summary. 


Area and Population 

ABEA, POPUIATION AIW DBNSITT 


Area (sq km) 

Population (census results) 

9-14 September 1974 .... 
27 September 1992t 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Population (UN estimates at mid-year)t 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Density (per sq km) at mid-1998 . 


* 864,869 sq miles. 

t Of the totsd population at the 1992 census, 12,310, 1(X) (males 60.6%; 
females 49.5%) were nationals of Saudi Arabia, while 4,638,300 (males 
70.4%; females 29.6%) were foreign nationals. (Figures are rounded to 
the nearest ’00.) 

t Source: UN, World Population Prospects: The 1998 Reoision. 


SAUDI AJEtABlA-IRAQ NEUTRAL ZONE 

The Nqjdi (Saudi Arabian) frontier with Iraq was defined in the Treaty of 
Mohaxnmara in May 19^. Later a Neuti^ Zone of 7,044 sq km was 
established adjacent to the western tip of the Kuwait firontier. No military 
or permanent bufidings were to be elected in the zone and the nomads ^ 
both countries were to have unimpeded access to its pastures and wells. 
A fiirther agreement conceming the administration of this zone was signed 
between Iraq and Saudi Arabia in May 1938. In July 1975 Iraq and ^udi 
Arabia signed an agreement providing fer an equal division of the diamond- 
shaped zone between the two countries, with the border following a straight 
line through the zone. 


SAUDI ARABIA-EUWAIT NEUTRAL ZONE 
A Convention signed at Uqair in December 1922 fiirnd the Najdi (Saudi 
Arabian) boundary with Kuwait. The Convention also estabUshed a Neutral 
Zone of 6,770 sq km immediately to the south of Kuwait in which Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait held equal rights. The final agreement on this matter 
was signed in 1963. Since 1966 the Neutral Zone, or Partitioned Zone as 
it is sometimes known, has been divided between the two countries and 
each administers its own half, in practice as an integral p^ of the 
State. However, the petroleum deposits in the Zone remain undivided and 
production firom the onshore oil c o ncessions in the Zone is shared equally 
between the two states’ concessionaires. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS (population at 1992 census)* 


Riyadh (royal capital) 2,776,100 

At-Ta*if . . . 

416,100 

Jeddah (admdnifitra- 


Tabouk 

292.600 

248.600 

tive capital) . 

2,046,300 

Buraidah . 

Makkah (Mecca) 

966,700 

Hufef .... 

225,800 

Al-Madinah (Medina) 

608,300 

Al-Mobarraz 

219,100 

Dammam . 

482,300 

Khamis-Mushait 

217,900 



Ha’ll (Hayil) . . 

176,800 


* Figures are rounded to the nearest XIO. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
(ILO estimates, '000 persons at mid-1980) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, etc 

1,289 

43 

1,333 

Industry 

387 

9 

396 

Services 

903 

121 

1,023 

Total labour force . 

2,679 

172 

2,761 


Source: ILO, Economically Active Population Estimates and Prqjections, 
1950-2025. 

Mid-1998 (estimates in ’0(X)): Agriculture, etc. 761; Total 6,660 (Source: 
FAO, Production Yearbook). 


Agriculture 


PRINCIPAL CROPS COOO metric tons) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Wheat 


1,200 

1,800* 

1,800* 

Barley 


500 

400* 

400t 

Mmet 


14 

14t 

14t 

Sorghum .... 


217 

220t 

220t 

Potatoes 


249 

260t 

260t 

Pulsest 


8 

8 

8 

Sesameseed. 


2 

2t 

2t 

Tomatoes .... 


468 

465t 

466t 

Pumpkins, squash and gourdst 

70 

72 

72 

Cucumbers and gherkins . 


109 

not 

not 

Aubergines (Eggplants) . 


68 

68t 

68t 

OnionB (dry) .... 


373 

210t 

210t 

Carrots 


30 

30t 

30t 

Other vegetables. 


804 

832t 

832t 

Watermans 


469 

460t 

460t 

Melons 


136* 

130t 

130t 

Grapes 


132 

130t 

130t 

Dates 


601 

600t 

600t 

Citrus fiuitf. 


64 

65 

66 

Other fhiits .... 


244 

2B0t 

260t 


* Unofficial figure. t FAO e8tiinate(B). 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 

UVESTOCK (’0<X) head, year ending September) 

1996 1997 1998 


Asses* 97 97 97 

Camels* 422 422 422 

Cattle 259 200* 200* 

Sheep 7,803 8,042t 8,042* 

Goats 4,390 4,390* 4,390* 


Poultiy (million)*: 87 in 1996; 96 in 1997; 95 in 1998. 
* FAO estiniate(B). f Unofficial figure. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


2,240,000* 

7,012,642 

9,479,973 

7,468,416 

16,948,388 

18.829.000 

19.479.000 

20.181.000 
9.0 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS (UN estimates, annual averages) 



1980-86 

1985-90 

1990-96 

Birth rate (per 1,000) 

40.5 

36.6 

36.1 

Death rate (per 1,000) 

7.9 

5.4 

4.7 


Ezpeotaticm of life (UN estimates years at birth, 1990-96): 69.6 (males 
68.4; females 71.4). 

Source: UN, World Population Prospects: The 1998 Revision. 
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UVESTOCK PBODUCTS 0000 metric tone) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Beef and veal* 

18 

16 

16 

Mutton and lamb .... 

66 

68t 

68t 

Goatmeatt 

28 

28 

28 

Poultry meat 

341 

439 

439t 

Other meat 

42 

43 

43 

Cows’ milk 

463* 

468t 

458t 

Sheep’s milk 

78 

79t 

79t 

Goats’ milkt 

72 

72 

72 

Poultry eggs 

126 

130t 

130t 

Wool: greasyt 

8 

8 

8 

deant 

4 

4 

4 

Cattle hides (freshit .... 

3 

2 

2 

Sheepskins (fresh)! .... 

11 

12 

12 

Goatskins (frosh)t .... 

5 

5 

5 

* Unofficial figurefs). t FAO estimates). 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




Fishing 



(metric tons, live weight) 





1996 

1996 

1997 

Groupers and seabasaes . 

3,614 

4,207 

4,403 

Snappers and jobfishes 

1,662 

1,704 

2,148 

Grunts and sweetlips. 

814 

1,063 

1,014 

Emperor (Scavengers) 

6,598 

7,314 

6,904 

Porgies and seabreams 

1,469 

1,722 

2,481 

Spinefeet (Rabbitfishes) . 

2,341 

2,779 

2,173 

Barracudas 

1,065 

1,261 

1,246 

Carangids 

4,849 

5,873 

5,926 

Seerfiahes 

6,279 

6,277 

6,634 

Indian mackerel 

3,069 

1,549 

1,990 

Other fishes ( incl. unspedfied) 

6,716 

6,896 

6,478 

PenaeuB shrimps 

6,941 

7,423 

7,011 

Other crustaceans and molluscs . 

1,364 

1,651 

1,988 

Total catch 

46,691 

47,709 

49,396 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


Mining 

(*000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Crude petroleum*^ 

. . 401,132 

401,197 

399,915 

Natural gasoline*! 

. . 6,061 

6,060 

n.a. 

Natural gas (petsgoules) . 

. . 1,401 

1,471 

1,674 

Gypsum (crude)t 

. . 327 

376 

375 


* Including 50% of the total output of the Neutral or Partitioned Zone, 
shared with Kuwait, 
t Estimated production. 
t Data from the US Bureau of Mines. 

Source: UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 

Crude petroleum (million barrels): 2,965.45 (404.95 million metric tons) 
in 1996; 2,924.28 (399.33 million metric tons) in 1997; 3,022.27 (412.71 
million metric tons) in 1998. 


Industry 


SELECTED PRODUCTS 

(including 50% of the total output of the Neutral Zone; ’000 metric ions, 
unless otherwise indicated) 



1993 

1994 

1996 

Nitrogenous fertilizers (a)*! . 

832 

1,068 

n.a. 

Phosphatic fertilizers (b)*! 

132 

166 

n.a. 

Jet feel! 

2,700 

2,750 

2,740 

Motor spirit (petrol) .... 

10,500 

10,907 

9,971 

Naphtha! 

6,200 

5,700 

5,600 

Kerosene! 

4,610 

4,770 

4,760 

Distillate fuel oils ... . 

23,010 

23,496 

23,067 

Residual feel oils .... 

26,000! 

23,656 

24,026 

Lubricating oils 

620 

760 

760 

Petroleum bitumen (asphalt)!. 
Liquefied petroleum gas: 

1,100 

1,310 

1,400 

^m natural gas plants! 

15,550 

17,030 

17,100 

from petroleum refineries! • 

950 

900 

910 

Cement!! 

16,300 

16,000 

n.a. 

Crude steel! 

2,318 

2,411 

2,451 

Electric energy (million kWh) . 

87,906 

96,880 

99.833 


* Production in terms of (a) nitrogen or (b) phosphoric add., 
t Provisional or estimated figurefs). 
i Data from the US Bureau of Mines. 

Source: mainly UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 


Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
Monetary Units 

100 halalah = 20 qurush » 1 Saudi riyal (SR). 

Sterling, Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000) 

£1 sterling s 5.873 riyals; 

US $1 » 3.745 riyals; 

€1 = 3.402 riyals; 

100 Saudi riyals = £17.03 = $26.70 » €29.39. 

Exchange Rate 

Since June 1986 the official mid-point rate has been fixed at US $1 = 
3.745 riyals. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES (milUon riyals) 


Revenue 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Petroleum revenues .... 

129,444 

136,800 

75,881 

Other revenues 

34,656 

41,200 

45,119 

Total 

164,000 

178,000 

121,000 


Expenditure 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Human resource development. 

41,595 

45,498 

42,792 

Transport and communications 

6,890 

8,517 

6,197 

Economic resource devdopment . 

4,733 

5,820 

4,418 

Health and social devebpment 

14,366 

16,390 

15,152 

Infrastructure devdopment . 

1,588 

2,160 

1,707 

Munidpal services .... 

6,445 

6,646 

78,231 

5,400 

Defence and security .... 
Public administration and other 

67,976 

68,700 


government spending 

30,836 

26,067 

16,458 

G^rnment lending institutions* . 

439 

500 

420 

Local subsidies 

7,133 

7,271 

4,766 

Total 

181,000 

196,000 

166,000 


* Induding transfers to the Saudi Fund for Development (SFD). 

1997 (revised figures, million riyals): Total revenue 206,500; Total expend- 
iture 221,272. 

1998 (revised figures, million riyals): Total revenue 141,608; Total expeood- 
iture 190,060. 

1999 (revised figures, million riyals): Total revenue 147,000; Total expend- 
iture 181,000. 

2000 (estimates, million riyals): Total revenue 157,000; Total expend- 
iture 186,000. 
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INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (US $ nullion in December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Gold* 

217 

226 

221 

IMF special drawing ri^ts 

691 

769 

152 

Reserve position in IMF . 

718 

737 

1,355 

Foreign exchange .... 

13,467 

12,714 

15,490 

Total 

15,093 

14,446 

17^18 

* Valued at SDR 36 per troy ounce. 




Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 



MONEY SUPPLY (million riyals in December*) 




1997 

1998 

1999 

Currency outside banks . 

Demand deposits at commercial 

45,820 

46.020 

65,060 

banks 

96,470 

95,390 

101,760 

Total money 

141,290 

140,410 

156,820 


* Figures are rounded to the nearest 10 million riyals. 
Source: DdF, International Financial Statistics. 


COST OF LIVING (Consumer Price Index for all cities; base: 1988 = 100) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Food, drink and tobacco . 

118.6 

120.3 

121.7 

Housing 

124.0 

123.0 

122.5 

Textiles and clothing 

94.1 

92.8 

91.8 

House furnishing .... 

104.0 

102.2 

101.8 

Medical care 

101.4 

101.5 

102.4 

Transport and communications 

131.9 

130.4 

128.8 

Entertainment and education . 

105.9 

106.0 

106.7 

All items (ind. others) . 

115.6 

115.0 

114.8 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 

Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 
(million riyals at current prices*) 


1997 

1998 

1999 

Government final consumption 




expenditure 

151,660 

156,650 

156,010 

Private final consumption 




expenditure 

206,180 

198,570 

202,660 

Increase in stodcs .... 

5,660 

5,400 

5,340 

Gross fixed capital formation . 

102,390 

97,030 

96,670 

Total domestic expenditure 

466,880 

467,650 

459,580 

Exports of goods and services 

251,190 

170,790 

207,950 

Less Imparts of goods and services . 

168,450 

147,680 

145,540 

GDP in purdhasers’ values 

648,620 

480,770 

521,990 

GDP at constant 1970 prices 

65,460 

66,490 

66,760 


*Figures are rounded to the nearest 10 million riyals. 
Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity 
(million riyals at current prices) 



1996 

1997* 

1998t 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing . 

32.162 

33.400 

33,901 

Mining and quarrying: 




Crude petroleum and natural gas 

200,321 

201,113 

131,947 

Other 

2,172 

2.315 

2,385 

Manufacturing: 




Petroleum refining .... 

18,867 

19,860 

14,547 

Other 

28,117 

30,732 

32,422 

Electridly, gas and water 

817 

860 

890 

Construction 

44,447 

46,580 

47,466 

Trade, restaurants and hotels 

36,677 

37,000 

37,222 

Transport, storage and 




communications .... 

31,607 

32,736 

33,390 

Rnance, insurance, real estate 




and business services: 




Ownership of dwellings 

7.804 

8,194 

8,374 

Other 

20,198 

21,107 

21,692 

Government services . 

90,402 

97,232 

100,284 

Other community, social and 




personal services .... 

13,800 

14,352 

14,682 

Sub-total 

526,191 

545,481 

479,101 

Import duties 

8,875 

9,100 

10,013 

Less Imputed bank service charge . 

5,816 

6,961 

6,450 

GDP in purchasers’ values . 

629,250 

.548,620 

482,664 

* Estimates. t Prdiminary figures. 



BAliANCE OF PAYMENTS (US $ mimoni 




1997 

1998 

1999 

Exports of goods f.o.b. 

60,731 

38,822 

48,482 

Imports of goods f.o.b. 

-26,370 

-27,636 

-26,717 

Trade balance 

34,362 

11,287 

22,765 

Exports of services .... 

4,267 

4,730 

6,156 

Imports of services .... 

-25,963 

-16.882 

-18,858 

Balance on goods and services . 

12,665 

-866 

9,063 

Other income received 

6,766 

5,810 

5,881 

Other income paid .... 

-2,971 

-3,041 

-2,670 

Balance on goods, services and 




income 

15.440 

1,903 

12,374 

Current transfers paid 

-15,134 

-15,053 

-14,076 

Current balance .... 

305 

-13,150 

-1,701 

Direct investment finm abroad 

3,044 

4,289 

-2,163 

Portfolio investment assets 

-7,362 

6,941 

11,712 

Other investment assets . 

2,688 

1,983 

-7,180 

Other investment liabilities . 

1,973 

-782 

2,147 

Overall balance .... 

648 

-719 

2,815 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES (million riyals) 


Imports c.i.f. 

1996 

1997 

1998* 

live animals and animal products 

6,071 

4,891 

6,107 

Vegetable products .... 
Prepared foodstuffis, beverages. 

7,674 

7,906 

6,868 

spirits, vmegar and tobacco 
Products of chemical or allied 

4,411 

6,298 

4,761 

industries 

8,382 

8,713 

9,249 

Plastics, rubber and articles thereof 
Paper-making material; 
paper and paperboard. 

3,777 

3,463 

3,763 

and articles thereof 

2,295 

1,914 

2,305 

Textiles and textile articles 

Pearls, precious or semi-predous 

7,589 

7,093 

7,464 

stones, precious metals, etc. 

Base metfids and articles of base 

4,399 

8,237 

6,263 

metal 

Machinery and mechanical 
appliances; electrical 
equipment; sound and television 

10,396 

9,717 

10,743 

apparatus 

Vehicles, aircraft, vessels and 

21,848 

21,267 

22,486 

associated transport equipment. 
Scientific instruments, 
photographic equipment, 
watches, musical instruments, 

15,903 

16,737 

20,706 

recorders, etc 

2,897 

3,039 

2,950 

Total (incl. others) .... 

103,980 

107,643 

112,397 






Exportst 

1996 

1997 

1998* 


Mineral products .... 

203,247 

199,769 

126,541 

Crude petroleum .... 

163,282 

163,016 

36,763 

102,441 

Refined petroleum products. 

39,965 

23,100 

Petrochemicals 

10,436 

11,063 

9,961 

Construction materials 

2,964 

3,693 

2,737 

Agricultural, animal and food 
products 

1,339 

1,660 

1,663 

Total (incl. others) . . . . 

227,428 

227,443 

148,967 


* ProviBional, preliminary or estimated figures, 
t Including re-exports (million riyals): 2,321 in 1996; 2,471 in 1997; 1,795 
(provisionul) in 1998. 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS (miUion riyals) 

Imports c.i.f. 1996 1997 1998* 


Exports (ind. re-es^rts) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Australia 


2,212 

2,674 

2,060 

Bahrain 


5,641 

6,581 

6,272 

Brazil 


4,096 

4,903 

3,908 

France 


7,347 

9,033 

8,950 

Germany 


967 

2,779 

2,612 

Greece 


1,730 

2,546 

2,638 

India 


6,844 

7,804 

9,261 

Italy 


7,398 

6,640 

8,004 

Japan 


30,346 

34,221 

39,361 

Kcxrea, Republic .... 


18,429 

23,931 

23,149 

Netherlands 


8,703 

9,726 

10,612 

Pakistan 


1,998 

2,026 

1,948 

Philippines 


3,669 

4,529 

3,606 

Singapore 


9,972 

13,666 

16,646 

Spain 


4,359 

4,984 

4,230 

Taiwan 


6,470 

6,830 

6,696 

Thailand 


1,607 

2,987 

2,980 

Turkey 


4,982 

6,844 

3,496 

United Arab Emiratee 


6,067 

6,779 

7,376 

United Kingdom . 


2,747 

1,685 

1,996 

USA 


31,743 

39,891 

34,603 

Total (ind others) . 


187,403 

227,428 

227,443 


* ProvisioDal figures. 


Transport 


RAILWAYS (traffic) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Passenger journeys (’000) 

Freight carried (*000 metric tons) . 

468.0 

1,581.6 

546.6 

1,610.0 

632.2 

1,700.0 

ROAD TRAFIPIC (motor vehides in use at 31 December) 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Passenger cars 

Buses and coaches . . . . 

Goods vehides 

Total 

2,560,465 

60,856 

2,163,297 

4,754,618 

2,664,028 

52,136 

2,220,658 

4,936,822 

2,762,132 

54,089 

2,286,541 

5,103,205 


1994: Passenger cars 1,671,2(X); Buses and coaches 22,100; Goods vehicles 
1,124,600; Total 2,817,800. 

Source: IRF, World Road Statistics, 


Australia 

1,263 

1,762 

1,978 

Belgium 

1,812 

1,636 

1,386 

Brazil 

1,780 

2,132 

1,658 

Canada 

1,486 

1,636 

1,176 

France 

4,313 

4,838 

6,862 

Germany 

7,798 

6,829 

7,062 

India 

2,241 

2,584 

3,058 

Indonesia 

1,543 

1,607 

1,696 

Italy 

4,901 

4,963 

4,667 

Japan 

7,314 

7,123 

9,666 

Korea, Republic .... 

2,940 

2,619 

3,884 

Netherlands 

1,770 

2,066 

1,829 

Spain 

1,414 

1,416 

1,813 

Sweden 

1,288 

1,189 

1,373 

Switzerland 

4,856 

6,221 

4,828 

Taiwan 

1,647 

1,627 

1,645 

Thailand 

1,219 

1,019 

937 

Turkey 

1,123 

1,209 

1,316 

United Arab Emirates 

1,610 

1,609 

1,842 

United Kingdom .... 

9,334 

11,281 

9,636 

USA 

22,771 

23,933 

23,984 

Total (ind. others) . 

103,980 

107,643 

112,397 


SHIPPING 

Merchant Fleet (vessels registered at 31 December) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Oil tankers 




Vessels 

36 

31 

27 

Displacement (’000 grt). 

Others 

268 

203 

220 

Vessels 

241 

252 

252 

Displacement (’000 grt). 

950 

960 

1,068 

Total vessels 

276 

283 

279 

Total displacement (’000 grt) 

1,208 

1,164 

1,278 

Source: Llqyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics. 


International Sea-borne Freii^t Traffic (’000 metric tons*) 



1988 

1989 

1990 

Goods loaded 

161,666 

165,989 

42,470 

214,070 

Goods unloaded 

42,546 

40,437 


* Including Saudi Arabia’s share of traffic in the Neutral or Partitioned 
Zone. 

Source: UN, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

1997 COOO metric tons, excluding crude oil): Goods loaded 60,685; Goods 
unloaded 28,101. 
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CIVIL AVIATION (traffic on sdieduled services) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Kolometres flown (million) 

117 

116 

118 

Passengers carried (’000) . 

12,142 

11,524 

11,706 

Passenger-kilometres (million) 

18,250 

18,501 

18,980 

Total ton-km (milUon) 

2,477 

2,683 

2,592 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Tourism 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Tourist arrivals COOO) 

3,326 

3,458 

3,594 

Tourist receipts (US $ million) 

1,210 

1,308 

1,420 

Source: World Tourism Organization, Yearbook of Tourism Statistics. 

PILGRIMS TO MECXiA FROM ABROAD* 


1990/91 

1991/92 

1992/93 

Total 

720,102 

1,015,664 

992,813 


* Figures relate to Islamic lunar years. The equivalent dates in the 
Grogorian calendar are: 23 July 1990 to 11 July 1991; 12 July 1991 to 
30 June 1992; 1 July 1992 to 19 June 1993. 

1999/2000: (17 April 1999 to 5 April 2000): 1,267,355 pilgrims. 


Statistical Survey, Directory 


Communications Media 



1994 

1996 

1996 

Radio receivers (’000 in use) . 

6,300 

5,500 

6,000 

Television receivers (*000 in use) 

4,455 

4,700 

4,900 

Telephones (*000 main lines in use) 

1,676 

1,719 

2,004 

Telefhz stations (number in use)'*' . 

100,000 

150,000 

150,000 

Mobile cellular telephones 
(subscribers) 

15,959 

16,008 

190,736 

Daily newspapers 

12 

12 

13 

Non-daily newspapers 

169 

168 

185 


1997 (*000 in use): 6,250 radio receivers; 5,100 television receivers. 

* Provisional or estimated figures. 

Sources: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook', UN, Statistical Yearbook. 
Telephones COOO main lines in use): 2,281 in 1997; 2,167 in 1998. 
Mobile cellnlar telephones (subscribers): 364,730 ui 1997; 630,000 in 
1998. 


Education 


(1997/98) 


Institutions 

I'eachers 

Students 

Pre-primary* .... 

893 

7,703 

85,484 

Prixnaiy 

11,858 

182,534 

2.243,613 

Intermediate 

6,505 

80,547 

982,430 

Secondary (general) .... 

2,841 

47.723 

641,542 

Teacher-training . ... 

18 

1,706 

19,017 

Technical and vocational . 

n.a. 

6,172 

37,966 

Universily colleges .... 

72 

9,427 

165,545 


* Figures refer to 1996/97. Sootoe: UNESCO, Slatiiitteal Yearbook. 
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The Constitution 

The Basic Law of Government was introduced by royal decree 
in 1992. 

Chapter 1 defines Saudi Arabia as a sovereign Arab, Islamic state. 
Article 1 defines God's Book and the Sunnah of his prophet as the 
constitution of Saudi Arabia. The official language is Arabic. The 
official holiday are Id al-Fitr and Id al-Adha. The calendar is the 
H^ra calendar. 

Chapter 2 concerns the system of sovemment, which is defined 
as a monarchy, hereditary in the male descendants of Abd al-Aziz 
ibn Abd ar-Rahman al-Faisal as-SaHid. It outlinea the duties of the 
Heir Apparent The principles of ^emment are justice, consulta- 
tion ana e(|mlity in accordance with Islamic law {Shari*a). 

Chapter 3 concerns the family. The State is to ^ire to strengthen 
family ties and to maintain its Arab and Islamic values. Article 11 
states that 'Saudi society will be based on the principle of adherence 
to God's command, on mutual co-operation in good deeds and piel^ 
and mutual support and inseparabili^. Education aims to mstu 
the Islamic faita. 

Chapter 4 defines the economic principles of the State. All natural 
resources are the property of the State. The State protects public 
money and freedom of property. Taxation is only to oe imposed on 
a just basis. 

Chapter 5 concerns ri^ts and duties. The State is to protect 
Islam and to implement me Shari^a law. The State protects human 
ri^ts in accordance with the Shxm*a. The State is to provide 
public services and security for all dtizens. Punishment is to be 
m accordance with the Shari'a. The Royal Courts are open to 
all citizens. 

Chapter 6 defines the authorities of the State as the judiciary, 
the executive and the regulatory authority. The judiciary is inde- 
pendent, and acts in acix^ance with ShaA*a law. The King is head 
of the Council of Ministers and Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces. The Prime Minister and other ministers are appointed by 


the E^. It provides for the establishment of a Consultative Council 
(Il^lis ash-Shoura). 

Chapter 7 concerns financial affairs. It provides for the annual 
presentation of a state budget. Corporate budgets are subject to the 
same provisions. 

Chapter 8 concerns control bodies. Control bodies will be estab- 
lished to ensure good financial and administrative management of 
state assets. 

Chapter 9 defines the general provisions pertaining to the applica- 
tion of the Basic Law of Government. 

The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

King Fahd IBN Abd al-Aziz as-Saud (acceded to the throne 13 June 
1982). 

Crown Prince: Abduuah ibn Abd al-Azes as-Sa'UD. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(September 2(X)0) 

Prime Minister: King Fahd ibn Abd al-Aziz as-Saud. 

First Deputy Prime Minister and Commander of the National 
Guard: Crown Prince Abdullah ibn Abd al-Aziz as-Sa'UD. 

Second D^uty Prime Minister and Minister of Defence and 
Civil Aviation: Prince Sultan ibn Abd al-Aziz as-Saud. 

Minister of Public Works and Housing: Prince Mutaib ibn Abd 
al-Aziz ab-Saud. 

Minister of tbe Interior: Prince Nayep ibn Abd al-Aziz as-Sa*ud. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Prince Saojd al-Faisal as-Saud. 
Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Resources: Eng. Au ibn 
Ibrahim an-Nuaimi. 

Minister of Labour and Social Affairs: Ali ibn Ibrahim an-Namla. 
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Minister of Agriculture and Water: Dr Abdullah ibn Abd aitAziz 
ibnMuammar. 

Minister of Education: Dr Muhammad ibn Ahmad ar-Rashid. 
Minister of Higher Education: Dr Khaud ibn Muhambcad al- 
Angari. 

Minister of Communications: Dr Naser ibn Muhabuiad as-Saloum. 
Minister of Finance and National Economy: Dr Ibrahim ibn Abd 
al-Azizal-Assap. 

BCinister of Planning and acting Minister of Posts, Tele- 
graphs and Telephones: Khaled ibn Muhammad al-Gosaibi. 

Minister of Information: Dr Fouad ibn Abd as-Salam ibn 
Muhammad Farsi. 

Mmister of Industry and Electricity: Dr Hashim ibn Abdullah 
ibn Hashim Yamani. 

Minister of Commerce: Usab^ ibn Jafaar ibn Ibrahim Faqih. 
Minister of Justice: Dr Abdullah ibn Muhabocad ibn Ibrahim ash- 
Sheikh. 

Minister of Pilgrimage (Htgi) Afihirs: Iyad ibn Amin Madani. 
Minister of Municipal and Rural Affoirs: Dr Muhabqcad ibn 
Ibrahim al-Jarallah. 

Minister of Awqaf (Religious Endowments), Dawa, Mosques 
and Guidance Affairs: Saleh ibn Abd al-Aziz Muhabibiiao ibn Ib^uum 
ash-Sheikh. 

Minister of Health: Dr Usabia ibn Abd aLtMajid Shubukshi. 
Blinister of the Civil Service: Muhammad ibn An al-Fayez. 
Ministers of State: Dr Muhammad ibn Abd al-Aziz ibn Abdullah ibn 
Hassan ash-Sheikh, Dr Mutlib ibn Abduuah an-Nafisa, Dr Abd al- 
Aziz ibn Ibrahim al-Manie, Dr Musaid ibn Muhambiad al-Ayban, Dr 
Madani ibn Abo Aii-QADiu Alaqi, Dr Abd al-Aziz al-Abdullah al- 
Khuwaiter, Prince Add AirAziz ibn Fahd AS-i^'UD, Dr An ibn Talal 
alJuhani. 

MINISTRIES 

Most ministries have regional offices in Jeddah. 

Council of Ministers: Murabba, Riyadh 11121; UH, (1) 488-2444. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Waten Airport Rd, Riyadh 11196; 
tel. (1) 401-6666; fax (1) 404-4592; e-mail info@a^^at.gov.8a; 
internet www.agrwat.gov.sa. 

B Him sfary of Ai'WQ^fldt (Rolupious Kipdo^wittoiits)y Dawa* AIimsquos 
and Guidance Affairs: Riyadh 11232; tel. (1) 473-0^01. 

Ministry of Commerce: FOB 1774, Airport Rd, Riyadh 11162; tel.* 
(1) 401-2222; fax (1) 403-8421. 

Ministry of Communications: Airport Rd, Riyadh 11178; tel. (1) 
404-3000; fax (1)403-1401. 

Ministry of Defence and Civil Aviation: FOB 26731, Airport 
Rd, Riyadh 11166; tel. (1) 476-9000; fax (1) 405-6600. 

Ministry of Education: FOB 3734, Airport Rd, Riyadh 11481; 
tel. (1) 411-5777; fax (1) 411-2051; e-mail webmasterSmoe.gov.sa; 
internet www.moe.gov.sa. 

Ministry of Finance and National Economy: Airport Rd, Riyadh 
11177; tel. (1) 405-0000; fax (1) 401-0683. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs: Nasseriya St, Riyadh 11124; tel. (1) 
401-5000; fax (1)403-0159. 

Ministry of Health: AiipoH Rd, Riyadh 11176; tel. (1) 401-5555; 
fax (1) 402-9876. 

Ministry of Hiid^er Education: King Faisal Hospital St, Riyadh 
11153; tel. (1) 441-9849; fax (1) 441-^. 

Ministry of Industry and Electricity: FOB 5729, Omar bin al- 
Khatab St, Riyadh 11432; tel. (1) 477-^66; fax (1) 477-6441. 
Ministry of Infhrmation: FOB 570, Nasseriya St, Riyadh 11161; 
tel. (1) 406-8888; fax (1) 404-4192; internet www.saudinf.oom. 
Ministry of the Interior: FOB 2933, Airport Rd, Riyadh 11134; 
tel. (1) 401-1111; fax (1) 403-1185. 

Ministry of Justice: University St, Riyadh 11137; tel. (1) 405-7777. 
Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs: Omar bin al-Khatab St, 
Riyadh 11157; tel. (1) 477-8888; M (1) 478-9175. 

Ministry of Municipal and Rural Affairs: Nasseriya St, Riyadh 
11136; tel. (1) 441-8888; fax (1) 441-7368. 

Ministry of Petroleum and Mineral Resources: FOB 247, King 
Abd al-Aziz Rd, Riyadh 11191; tel. (1) 478-1661; fax (1) 478-1980. 
Ministry of Pilgrimage Affhirs: Omar bin al-Khatab St, 
Riyadh 11183; ^(1) 454-3003; fax (1) 402-2656. 

Ministry of Planning: FOB 1358, University St, Riyadh 11182; 
tel. (1) 401-3333; fax (1) 404-9300. 

Ministry of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones: Sharia al- 
Ma’azer, Intercontinental Ri, Riyadh 11112; tel. (1) 463-4444; fax 
(1) 405-2310. 
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Ministry of Public Works and Housing: FOB 56095, Ma'ather 
St, Riyadh 11654; teL (1) 407-3618. 

MAJLIS ASH-SHOURA 
(Consultative Council) 

In March 1992 King Fahd issued a decree to establish a Consultative 
Council of 60 members, whose powers include the right to summon 
and question ministers. The composition of the Council was 
announced by King Fahd in Auguk 1993, and it was officially 
inaugurated in December of that year. Each member is to serve for 
four years. The Council’s membership was increased to 90 when its 
second term began in July 1997. 

Cbairmam Sheikh Muhaboiiad ibn Ibrahim al-Jubair. 

Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN SAUDI ARABIA 

Algeria: FOB 94388, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-7171; fax (1) 482- 
1703; Ambassador: Abd al-Karim Gharib. 

Argentina: FOB 94369, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 465-2600; fax (1) 465- 
3057; e-mail earab@Qesma.net.8a; Ambassador: Luis D. Mendiola. 
Australia: FOB 94400, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-7788; fax (1) 488- 
7973; Ambassador. George Atkin. 

Austria: FOB 94373. Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 480-1217; fax (1) 480- 
1526; e-mail aeriyadh@^bakah.net.sa; Ambassador: Dr Haraij) 
WiESNBR. 

Bahrain: FOB 94371, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-0013; fax (1) 488- 
0208; Ambassador: Issa Muhammad al-Khaufa. 

Banriadesh: FOB 94395, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 465-5300; fax (1) 
463-3555; e-mail bdootriyadh(^qjil.net; Ambassador: Abd al-Momen 
Choudhury. 

Belgium: FOB 94396, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-2888; fax (1) 488- 
2033; Ambassador: Jacques de Montjoyb. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina: FOB 94301, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 454- 
4360; fhx (1) 465-7^3; Ambassador: Sbnahid BiSTRid. 

Brazil: FOB 94348, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-0018; fax (1) 488- 
1073; e-mail arabras@nesma.net.8a; Ambassador: Luis Sergio 
GamaFigueira. 

Burkina Faso; FOB 94330, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 465-2244; fax (1) 
465-3397; Ambaissador Harouna Koufla. 

Cameroon: FOB 94336, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-0203; fax (1) 
488-1463; e-mail ambacamriyad@ifirance.oom; Ambassador: Moham- 
adouLabahang. 

Canada: FOB 94321, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-2288; fax (1) 488- 
0137; Ambassador. Melvyn L. MacDonald. 

Chad: FOB 94374, Riyadh 11693; teL (1) 465-7702; Ambassador: 
al-Hajji Djime Tougou. 

ChiniL Peoples Republic: FOB 75231, Riyadh 11578; tel. (1) 482- 
4246; fax (1) 482-1123; Ambassador. YuXingzhi. 

C6te dlvoire: FOB 94303, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 482-5582; fax (1) 
482-9629; e-mail ambciryd@digi.net.sa; Ambassador: Lancina Dosso. 
Denmark: FOB 94398, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-0101; fax (1) 
488-1366; e-mail dkembassy@prime.netsa; Ambassador: Sven Erik 
Nordberg. 

lyibouti: FOB 94340, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 454-3182; fax (1) 456- 
9168; Ambassador: Idriss Ahmad Chirwa. 

EfffpU FOB 94333, Riyadh 11693; teL (1) 465-8425; fax (1) 465- 
2800; Ambassador Fathyash-Shazly. 

Ethiopia: FOB 94341, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 477-5285; fax (1) 476- 
8020; Ambassador: Ato MTuhammad All 

Finland: FOB 94363, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-1515; fax (1) 488- 
2520; Ambassador: Kai Granholm. 

France; FOB 94009, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-0880; fkz (1) 488- 
2869; e-mail diplomatie®amba€^ce.org.sa; internet www 
.ambafi:ance.org.8a; Ambassador: Bernard Poletti. 

Gabon: FOB 94325, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 463-2664; fax (1) 463- 
1817; Ambassador: Nabil Koussou Inama. 

Gambia: FOB 94322, l^dh 11693; teL (1) 465-1320; fax 462-1481; 
e-mail gamenuruh@dlg;i.net.sa; Ambassador Alieu Noum. 

Germany. FOB 94001, Riyadh 11693; teL (1) 488-0700; fax (1) 488- 
0660; Ambassador: Dr Harald Kindermann. 

Ghana: FOB 94339, Riyadh 11693; teL (1) 454-5122; fax 460-9819; 
Ambassador Abukari Sumani. 

Greece: FOB 94376, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 465-9094; fax (1) 465- 
3330; Ambassador Paul Afostoudes. 

Guinea: FOB 94326, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-1121; fax (1) 482- 
6757; Ambassador. el-Hadj Aboul Karim DiouBATfi. 
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Hungary: POB 94014, al-Waha District, Ahmad Tonsy St 23, 
Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 454-6707; &x (1) 456-0834; Ambassador 
TamAsVarqa. 

India: POB 94387, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 488-4144; &x (1) 488-4750; 
e-mail ieriyadh@Bhabakah.net.sa; Ambassador. Muhabacad Ansari. 
Indonesia: POB 94343, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-2800; £ax ( 1 ) 
488-2966; Ambassador Dr Ismail Suny. 

Iran: POB 94394, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 488-1916; fex ( 1 ) 488-1890; 
Ambassador: Muhammad RbzaNuri-Skakudi. 

Ireland: POB 94349, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-2300; fax (1) 488- 
0927; Ambassador: Michael Coluns. 

Italy: POB 94389, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-1212; fax (1) 488-1961; 
e-mail info@italia-embassy-riyadh.oT^ internet www.italia 
-embassy-riyadh.oig; Ambas^or: Maroo Sorace Maresca. 

Japan: POB 4096, Riyadh 11491; tel. ( 1 ) 488-1100; fex (1) 488- 
0189; Ambassador: MinoroTamba. 

Jordan: POB 94316, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-0071; fax ( 1 ) 488- 
0072; Ambassador: Hani Khalifah. 

Kazakhstan: POB 94012, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 454-8660; fax (1) 
454-7781; e-mail kazn]h@^.netsa; Ambassador Baghdad Ab<reyev. 
Kenya: POB 94368, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 488-2484; fax (1) 488- 
2629; Ambassador: Ali Muhammad Abdi. 

Korea, Republic: POB 94399, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-2211; fax 
(1) 488-1317; Ambassador Kim Chung-Ki. 

Kuwait: POB 94304, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 488-3500; fax ( 1 ) 482- 
1284; Ambassador: Abd ar-Rahman Ahmad altBakr. 

Lebanon: POB 94350, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 465-1000; fax (1) 462- 
6774; Ambassador: ZouhbirHamdan. 

Libya: POB 94365. Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 454-4511; Ambassador: 
Muhammad Said al-Qai£shat. 

Malaysia: POB 94336, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-7100; fax (1) 482- 
4177; Ambassador Datuk H£|ji Mokhtar bin Hcyi Ahmad. 

Mali: POB 94331, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 465-8900. 

Malta: POB 94361. Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 463-2345; fax ( 1 ) 463- 
3993; e-mail maltaemb@Bhabakah.net.sa; Chargd d’affaires: 
Bernard Cachia. 

Mauritania: POB 94354, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 465-6313; Ambas- 
sador Baba Ould Muhammad Abdullah. 

Mexico: POB 94391, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 482-8218; fax (1) 482- 
8379; e-mail embamexltobamex.org. 8 a; Ambassador: Edgardo 
Flores Rivas. 

Morocco: POB 94392, Riyadh 11693; tel.(l) 481-1858; fax (1) 482- 
7016; Ambassador Abd al-Krim Semmar. 

Nepab POB 94384. Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 402-4758; fex (1) 403- 
6488; Ambassador: Narayan S. Thapa. 

Netherlands: POB 94307, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-0011; fex (1) 
488-0544; e-mail nl^vriy@hollaiid.org.sa; internet www.holland 
.oig.sa; Ambassador F. Lagenduk. 

New Zealand: POB 94397, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 488-7988; fax (1) 
488-7912; Ambassador: Laurie Mabkes. 

Niger. POB 94334, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 464-3116; fex ( 1 ) 456-6612. 
Nigeria: POB 94386, Rtodh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 482-3024; fax (1) 482- 
4134; e-mail Digeria 17 d@zs 1 jil.ne 1 t; Ambassador Alhsyi Ahmad al- 
Gazau. 

Norway: POB 94380, Rmdh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 488-1904; fex ( 1 ) 488- 
0854; e-mail 6 mb.riyadh@mfa.no; Ambassador SveinAndreassen. 
Oman: POB 94381, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 465-0010; Ambassador 
Hamad H. al-Mitamahy. 

Pakistan; POB 6891, Riyadh 11452; tel. ( 1 ) 476-7266; Ambassador 
Khalid Mahmud. 

Philippines: POB 94366, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 454-0777; fax (1) 
454-2550; Ambassador Romulo M. Espaldon. 

Portugal: POB 94328, Rmdh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 464-4688; fex ( 1 ) 464- 
4419; Ambassador: Josfi Manuel Waddington Matos Parreira. 
Qatar: POB 94353, Riyadh 11461; tel ( 1 ) 482-5544; fex ( 1 ) 482- 
5694; Ambassador: M. Aual-Ansabi. 

Russia: POB 94308, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 481-1875; fax ( 1 ) 481- 
1890; Ambassador: Igor A. Meukhov. 

Rwanda: POB 94383, Riyadh 11693; tel ( 1 ) 454-0808; fex ( 1 ) 456- 
1769; Ambassador Simon Insonerb. 

Senegal: POB 94362, Riyadh 11693; tel ( 1 ) 454-2144; Ambassador. 
PapaAbdouCiss3. 

Sierra Leone: POB 94329, Riy^ 11693; tel ( 1 ) 464-3982; fez ( 1 ) 

464- 3662; e-mail slembrdh(S^‘il.n 6 t; Ambassador: Alhaji Amadu 
DeenTbjan-Sie. 

Singapore: POB 94378, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 466-7007; fex ( 1 ) 

465- 22^; Chargd d’affeires a.i.: Ano Chay Chuan. 
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Somalia: POB 94372, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 464-3456; fax (1) 464- 
9706; Ambassador Abd ar-Rahman A. Hussein. 

South Africa: POB 94006, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 464-3723; fax (1) 
454-3737; Ambassador: Dr Samuel Motsuknyane. 

Spain: POB 94347, Riyadh 11693; tel (1) 488-0606; fax 488-0420; 
e-mail embespa@mail.mae.es; Ambassador: Francisco J. Viqueira. 
Sri POB 94360, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 454-1745; fex ( 1 ) 

454-9748; e-mail lankaemb^abakah.net.sa; Ambassador: Nowfel 
SalyJabir. 

Sudan: POB 94337, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 488-7979; fax ( 1 ) 488- 
7729; Ambassador: Dr Attalla H. Bashir. 

Sweden: POB 94382, Riyadh 11693; tcl. (1) 488-3100; fax (1) 488- 
0^4; e-mail Bwe.emb.riy(^)prime.net.sa; internet www.swedemb 
.org.8a; Ambassador: Lave Johnsson. 

Switzerland: POB 94311, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-1291; fax ( 1 ) 
488-0632; Ambassador: Peter Hollenwegkr. 

Syria: POB 94323, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 465-3800; fax (1) 465- 
1617; Ambassador: Muhammad Khalid at-Tali^ 

Tanzania: POB 94320, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1) 454-2839; fax ( 1 ) 454- 
9660; Ambassador Prof. A. A. Shareek. 

Thailand: POB 94359, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-1507; fax 488- 
1179; e-mail thaienuy^elta.sa.com; Chargd d’affaires: Amnuay 
Thawornwono. 

Tunisia: POB 94368, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 465-4585; Ambassador: 
Kacbm Bousnina. 

Turkey: POB 94390, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 482-0101; fax ( 1 ) 488- 
7823; Ambassador: TOrkkkul KuinrEKiN. 

Uganda: POB 94344, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 4544910; fax ( 1 ) 454- 
9264; Ambassador: Dr Mohammed Ahmed Kisuule. 

United Arab Emirates: POB 94385, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 482- 
6803; fax (1) 482-7504; Ambassador: LssaK. Aii-HuRAiMiL. 

United Kingdom: POB 94351, Riyadh 11693; tel. (1) 488-0077; 
fax ( 1 ) 488-2373; e-mail k8abrits@4iotmail.com; Ambassador: Derek 
John Plumbly. 

USA: POB 94309, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 488-3800; fax ( 1 ) 488-3278; 
e-mail usisriyadh%ahoo.com; internet www.usembassy.state.gov/ 
riyadh/; Ambassador Wyche Fowler. 

Uruguay: POB 94346, Riyadh 11693; tel Cl) 462-0739; fex ( 1 ) 462- 
0638; e-mail ururia@mcimailcom; Ambassador: CarI/OH A. Clulow. 
Venezuela: POB 94364, Riyadh 11693; tel (1) 476-7867; fax (11 
476-8200; Ambassador: Norman Pino. 

Yemen: POB 94356, Riyadh 11693; tel. ( 1 ) 488-1757; Ambassador: 
Dr Muhammad Ahmad al-Kabab. 

Judicial System 

Judges are independent and governed by the rules of Islamic Shari*a, 
The following courts operate; 

Supreme Council of Justice: consists of 11 members and super- 
vises work of the courts; reviews legal questions referred to it by 
the Minister of Justice and expresses opinions on judicial questions; 
reviews sentences of death, cutting ana stoning; Chair. SheBdi Salih 
al-Lihaydan. 

Court of Cassation: consists of Chief Justice and an adequate 
number of judges; includes department for penal suits, department 
for personm status and department for other suits. 

General (Public) Courts: consist of one or more judges; sentences 
are issued by a single judge, with the exception of aeath, stoning 
and cutting, which require the decision of three judges. 

Summary Courts: consist of one or more judges; sentences are 
issued by a single judge. 

Specialized Courts: Article 26 of the judicial system stipulates 
that the setting up of specialized courts is permissible by Royal 
Decree on a proposal from the Supreme Council of Justice. 

Religion 

ISLAM 

Arabia is the centre of the Islamic faith, and Saudi Arabia includes 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. Except in the Eastern Province, 
where a large number of pewle follow Shi‘a rites, the mmorily of 
the population are Sunm Muslims, and most of the incugenous 
inh^itants belong to the strictly ortliodox Wahhabi sect. The Wah- 
^is originated in the 18th century but first became unified and 
infiuential under Abd al-Aziz (Ibn Sahid), who became the fbrat IQng 
of Saudi Arabia. They are now the keepers of the holy places ana 
control the pilgriniage to Mecca. In 1986 KingFahd adopted the 
title of Custodian of the Two Holy Mosques. The oounhys most 
senior Islamic authority is the Goundl of Ulema. 
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Mecca: Birthplace of the Prophet Muhammad, seat of the Great 
Mosque and Shrine of Kalia, visited by 993,000 Muslims in the 
Islamic year 1413 (1992/93). 

Medina: Burial place of Muhammad, second sacred city of Taifln. 

Grand Mofti and Chairman of Council of Ulema: Sheikh Abd 
al-Aziz ibn Abdullah ash-Sheikh. 

CHRISTIANITY 
The Roman CathoUc Church 

Apostolic Vicariate of Arabia: POB 54, Abu Dhabi, United Arab 
Emirates; responsible for a territory comprising most of the Arabian 
pemnsula (including Bahrain, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, the 
United Arab Emirates and Yemen), containing an estimated 
1,000,000 Roman Catholics at 31 December 1998; Vicar Apostolic 
Giovanni Bernardo Gremoli, Titular Bishop of Masuccaba. 

The Anglican Communion 

Within the Episcopal Church in Jerusalem and the Middle East, 
Saudi Arabia forms part of the diocese of Cyprus and the Gulf. The 
Anglican congregations in the country are entireW expatriate. The 
Bishop in Cyprus and the Gulf is resident in Cyprus, while the 
Archdeacon in the Gulf is resident in Qatar. 

Other Denominations 

The Greek Orthodox Church is also represented. 

The Press 

Since 1964 most newspapers and periodicals have been published 
by press organizations, administered by boards of directors with 
full autonomous powers, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Press Law. These organizations, which took over from small private 
firms, are privatel}^ owned by groups of individuals experience in 
newspaper publishing and administration (see Publishers). 

There are also a number of popular periodicals pubUee by the 
Government and by the Saudi Arabian Oil Go, and distributed ^ 
of charge. The press is subject to no legal restriction affecting 
fireedom of expression or the coverage of news. 

DAILIES 

Arab News: POB 10452, Jeddah 21433; tel. (2) 639-1888; fax (2) 
639-3223; e-mail editoriall^rabnews.com; f. 1975; English; publ. 
by Saudi Research and Marketing Co; Editor-in-Chief Khalbd al- 
Maeena; circ. 110,000. 

Al-Bilad (The Country): POB 6340, Jeddah 21442; tel. (2) 672-3000; 
fax (2) 671-2545; f. 1934; Arabic; publ. by Al-Bilad Publishing Org.; 
Editor-in-Chief Quinanal-Ghomdi; drc. 66,210. 

Al-Jazirah (The Peninsula): POB 354, Riyadh 11411; tel. (1) 487- 
0000; fax (1) 487-1201; e-mail chie^’id-jazirah.com; internet 
www.al-jazirah.com; Arabic; Gen. Man. Abd ar-Rahman bin Fahd ar- 
Rashad; Editor-in-Chief Khalid ibn Hamad al-Mauk; circ. 94,000. 
Al-Madina al-Munawara (Medina-The Enlightened City): POB 
807, Makkah Rd, Jeddah 21421; tel. (2) 671^100; fax 671-1877; 
internet www.almadinah.com; f. 1937; Arabic; publ. by Al-Madina 
Press Est; Chief Editor Usama as-Siba’ie; circ. 46,370. 

An-Nadwah (The Council): Jarwal Sheikh Sayed Halabi Bldg, POB 
5803, Mecca; tel. (2) 5200111; fax (2) 5203055; f. 1958; Arabic: publ. 
by Mecca Printing and Information Establishment; Editor Dr Abd 
aRtRahmanal-Hakthi; drc. 35,000. 

Okaz: POB 1508, Seaport Rd, Jeddah 21441; tel. (2) 672-2630; 
fax 6724297; e-mail 104127.266@compuserve.com; f. 1960; Arabic; 
Editor-in-Chief HashimAbduHashim; circ. 107,614. 

A]>Riyadh: POB 2943, Riyadh 11476; tel. (1) 442-0000; fax (1) 441- 
7417; internet www.a1nyadh.com.sa; f. 1966; Arabic; publ. by Al- 
Yamama Publishing Estab^hment; Editor Turki A as-Sudari; drc. 
150,000 (Sat.-Thurs.), ^,000 (IWday). 

Riyadh Daily NP: POB 2943, Riyadh 11476; tel. (1) 441-7544; 

(1) 441-7116; Ei^lish; publ. by Yamama Publishing Establishment; 
Editor-in-Chief Tala't Warpa. 

Saudi Gazette: POB 5676, Jeddah 21432; tel. (2) 672-2775; fhx (2) 
672-7621; e-mail 106652. 1670(^mpuserve.com; internet www 
.saudigazette@sps.net.sa; f. 1976; English; publ. by Okaz Org.; 
Editor-in-Chief Dr Ahmad al-Youssup; circ. 60,000. 

Al-Watam POB 271, Abha; tel. and fax (7) 227-3333; internet 
www.al-watan.oom.sa; f. 1998; publ. by Assir Org. for Press and 
Publication. 

Al-Yaum (Today): POB 665, Dammam 31421; tel. (3) 834-6058; fax 
(3) 834-0064; f. 1966; Deputy Editor-in-Chief Atbeq al-Khaauias; 
drc. 60,000. 

WEESBUQBIS 

Al-Muslimoon (The Muslims): POB 13195, Jeddah 21493; tel. (2) 
669-1888; fax (2) 669-5549; Arabic; cultural and religious afiEairs; 
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publ. by Saudi Research and Marketing Co; Edito]>in-Chief Dr 
ABDULLAH ARrRiPA*E; drc. 68,665. 

Saudi Arabia Busiuess Week: POB 2894, Riyadh; English; trade 
and commerce. 

Saudi Economic Survey: POB 1989, Jeddah 21441; tel. (2) 651- 
4962; fax (2) 661-4962; f. 1967; En^h; a weekly review of Saudi 
Arabian economic and business activity; Publr S. A. Ashoor; Man. 
Editor Abd al-Hakim Ghaith; drc. 2,500. 

Sayidati (My Lady): POB 4556, Madina Rd, Jeddah 21412; tel. (2) 
639-1888; fax (2) 669-5649; Arabic; women’s magazine; publ. by 
Saudi Research and Marketing Co; Editor-in-Chief Mataral-Ahmadi. 
Al-Yamama: POB 861, Riyadh 11421; tel. (1) 442-0000; fax 441- 
7114; f. 1952; Editoi>in-Chief Abdullah al-Jahlan; circ. 35,000. 

OTHER PERIODICALS 

Ahlan Wasahlan (Welcome): POB 8013, Jeddah 21482; tel. (2) 686- 
2349; fiax (2) 686-2006; monthly; fl^t journal of Saudi Arabian 
Airlines; Gen. Man. and Editor-in-(mief Yarub A. Balkhair; drc. 
150,000. 

Al-Faysal: POB 3, Riyadh 11411; tel. (1) 465-3026; fax (1) 464-7851; 
monthly; f. 1976; Arabic; Editor-in-Chief Hussein Hassanal-Hussein. 
Al-Manhal (The Spring): POB 2925, Jeddah; tel. (2) 643-2124; fax 
(2) 642-8853; f. 1937; monthly; Arabic; cultural, literary, political 
and sdentific; Editor Nabih Abd al-Qudous Ansari. 

Migallat al-Iqtisad wal-Idara (Journal of Economics and Admin- 
istration): Research and Development Center, King Abd al-Aziz 
University, POB 1540, Jeddah; monthly; Chief Editor Dr Muhammad 
M.N.QUOTAH. 

The M^ Joumab Press and Publications Department, Rabitat 
al-Alam al-Islami, POB 537, Mecca; fax 5441622; monthly; English; 
Dir Murad Sulaiman Irqisous. 

Ar-Rabita: POB 537, Mecca; tel. 5433683; fax 5431488; Arabic; 
Man. Editor Muhammad al-Asad. 

Saudi Review: POB 4288, Jeddah 21491; tel. (2) 651-7442; fax (2) 
653-0693; f. 1966; En^^ish; monthly, newsletter from Saudi newspa- 
pers and broadcasting service; publ. by International Communica- 
tions Co; Chief Editor Saadal-Mabrouk; drc. 5,000. 
Ash-Sharkiah-Elle (Oriental Elle): POB 6, Riyadh; monthly; 
Arabic; women’s magazine; Editor Samira M. Khashacxh. 

As-Soqoor (Falcons): POB 2973, Riyadh 11461; tel. (1) 476-6566; f. 
1978; 2 a year, air-force journal; cmtural activities; Editor Has^ 
A as<Baleh. 

At-Tadhamon al-Islami (Islamic Solidarify): Ministry of 
Pilgrimage (Hqu) Affairs, Omar bin al-Khatab St, Riyadh 11183; 
monthly; Editor Dr Mustafa Abd al-Wahid. 

At-Tijarah (Commerce): POB 1264, Jeddah 21431; tel. (2) 651- 
5111; fax 651-7373; e-mail jcd@mail.gcc.com.bh; f. 1960; montl^, 
publ. by Jeddah Chamber of Commerce and Indukry; Chair. Sheikh 
ISMAIL Abu Daud; drc. 8,000. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

International lalamic News Agenqy (HNA): POB 5054, Jeddah 
21422; tel. (2) 6652056; fax (2) 6659358; e-mail ima® 
m.net.sa; internet www.islainicnews.org; f. 1972; operates under 
OIC auspices; Dir Gen. Abd al-Wahab Kashif. 

Saudi Press Agenqy: do Ministry of Information, POB 7186, 
Riyadh 11171; tel. (1) 462-3333; fax 462-6747; e-mail wass^pa 
.gov.8a; internet www.spa.gov.Ba; f. 1970; Dir-G^. Badi Kuiayyem. 

Publishers 

Assir Organization for Press and Publication: POB 271, Abha; 
tel. and fax (7) 227-3333; f. 1998; publishes Al-Watan; cap. 200ni.; 
Chair. Fahd al-Hartthi; Dir-Gen. Abdullah Abu Milha. 

Al-Bilad Publishing Oiganization: POB 6340, As-Sahafa St, 
Jeddah 21442; tel. (2) 672-3000; fax (2) 671-2545; publishes AI-Bi/dd 
and Iqra'a; DirOen. Amin Abdullah al-Qabqoubi. 

Dar ash-Shareff for Publishing and Distribution: POB 58287, 
Riyadh 11594; teL (1) 477-2971; fiax (1) 473-1461; f. 1992; fiction, 
reugion, sdence and social sdences; Pres. Ibrahim al-Hazeml 
Dar al-Yaum Press, Printing and Publishing Ltd: POB 565, 
Dammam 31421; tel. (3) 82-5058; fax (3) 843-0064; e-mail 
humaidan(3zajil.net; f. 1964; publishes Ai-Yanm. 

International Publications Agency (IPA): POB 70, Dhahran 
31942; tel. (3) 895-4925; fax (3) 895-4925; publishes matei^ of local 
interek; Man. Said Salah. 

Al-Jazirah Corpn for Press, Printing and Publidblng: POB 
354, Riyadh 11411; teL (1) 487-0936rfax (1) 487-1076; e-mail 
marketing@al-jazirah.com; f. 1964; 42 mems; publishes Al-Jazirah 
andiAl-Masaeyah (both dailies); Gen. Man. Abd ar-Rahman ar-Rashid. 
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Al-Madina Press Establishment: POB 807, Jeddah 21421; tel. 
(2) 671-2100; fax (2) 671-1877; f. 1937; publishes Al-Madina al- 
Munawara; Gen. Man. Ahmed SalahJascjoum. 

Makkah Fating and Information Establishment: POB 5803, 
Jarwal Sheikh Sayed Halabi Bldg, Mecca; tel. (2) 542-7868; pub- 
lishes An-Nadwah daily newspaper. 

Okaz Organization for Press and Pablicatiom POB 1508, 
Jeddah 21441; tel. (2) 672-2630; fox (2) 672-8150; publishes Okaz, 
Saudi Gazette and Child. 

Saudi Publishmg and Distributing House: Al-Jouhara Bldg, 
South Block, Bu^dadia, Medina Road, POB 2043, Jeddah 21451; 
tel. (2) 642-4043; fax (2) 643-2821; pubHshers, importers and distri- 
butors of English and Arabic books; Chair. Muhambaad S^o^ahuddin. 
Saudi Research and Publishing Co: POB 4556, Jeddah 21412; 
tel. (2) 669-1888; fax (2) 669-5549; publishes 17 titles incL Arab 
News, Ashzirq al-Awsat, Al-Majalla, Al-Muslimoon and Sayidati; 
Chair. Prince Ahmad ibn Salbian. 

Tamama Publishing Establishment: POB 2943, Riyadh 11476; 
tel. (1) 442-0000; fax (1) 441-7116; publishes Ar-kiyadh and Al- 
Yamama; Dir-Gen. SakhalMaidan. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

TEUBCOMMUNICATIONS 

Ministry of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones: (see Ministries, 
above); service regidator. 

Saudi Telecommunications Co: Rmdh; f. 1998; provides tele- 
communications services in Saudi Arabia; to be privatized in 1999; 
cap. 12,000m. riyals. 


BROADCASTING 

Radio 

Saudi Arabian Broadcasting Service: c/o Ministry of Informa- 
tion, POB 60059, Riyadh 11645; tel. (1) 401-4440; fox (1) 403-8177; 
24 medium- and short-wave stations, induding Jeddah, Riyadh, 
Dammam and Abha, broadcast prograinmes in Arabic and English; 
23 FM stations; overseas service in Bengali, English, Farsi, French, 
Hausa, Indonesian, Somali, Swahili, Turkesta^ Turkish and Urdu; 
Dir-Gen. Muhammad al-Mansoor. 

Saudi Aramco FM Radio: Bldg 3030 LIP, Dhahran; tel. (3) 876- 
1845; fax (3) 876-1608; f. 1948; English; private; for employees of 
Saudi Aramco; Man. EssamZ. Tawfiq. 

Television 

Saudi Arabian Government Television Service: POB 7971, 
Riyadh 11472; tel. (1) 401-4440; fax (1) 404-4192; b^ transmission 
1965; 112 stations, ind. six main stations at Riyadh, Jed(M, 
Medina, Dammam, Qassim, Abha, transmit programmes in Arabic 
and English; Dir-Gen. ABDALrAziZAirlL^ssANCCfaaimel 1). 

Saudi Arabian Government Television Service Channel 2: 
POB 7959, Riyadh 11472; tel. (1) 442-8400; fax (1) 403-3826; began 
transmission 1983; Dii^n. Abd al-Aziz S. Abu Annaja. 


Finance 

(cap. = capital; res = reserves; dep. = deposits; m. = milli on; 
brs = branches; amounts in Saudi n 3 mls unless otherwise stated) 

BANKING 

Ih September 1997 the Saudi Arabian ba nkin g system consisted of: 
the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, as central note-issuing and 
regulatory body; 11 commerdal banks (three national and eight 
fbreim banks); and five specialist banks. There is a policy of *Saudii^ 
ation of the foreign banks. 

Central Bank 

Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency (SAMA): POB 2992, Riyadh 
11169; td. (1) 463-3000; internet www.sama.gov.sa; f. 1952; 
functions indude stabilization of currency, administration of mone- 
tary reserves, regulation of banking and issue of notes coins; 
res 16,657.6m., dep. 62,321.2m., total assets 213,826.2m. (June 
1998); Gov. Sheikh Hamad Sa'UDAs-Sayari; 10 brs. 

National Banks 

National Commercial Bank (NCB): POB 3555, King Abd al- 
Aziz St, Jeddah 21481; tel. (2) 649-3333; fax (2) 64ii468; e-mail 
contact@alahli.com; internet www.ncb.com.sa; f. 1960; cap. 6,000m., 
res 2,027m., dep. 66,743m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and Gen. Man. Sheikh 
Abdullah Salim Bahamdan; 257 brs. 

Ar-RidUi Banking and Investment Corpn (ARABIC): POB 28. 
Riyadh 11411; teL (1) 405-4244; fax (1) fi3-6606; internet www 
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.alrajhibank.com.sa; f. 1988; operates according to Islamic financial 
prindples; cap. 2,2^m., res 2,500m., dep. 29,607m. (Dec. 1998); 
Chair. Sheikh Saleh ibn Abo al-Aziz ar-Rajhi; Man. Dir Sheikh 
SULAYMAN BIN Abd al-Aziz ar-Rajhi; 360 brs. 

Riyad Bank Ltd: POB 22622, King Abd al-Aziz St, Riyadh 11416; 
teL (1) 401-3030; fax (1) 404-1256; internet www.riyadhbank.com.8a; 
f. 1957; cap. 4,000m., res 3,950m., dep. 53,551m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. 
Muhammad Abalkhail; Gen. Man. Alan Thomson; 180 brs. 

Specialist Bank 

Arab Investment Co SAA (TAIC): POB 4009, Riyadh 11491; 
tel. (1) 476-0601; fax (1) 476-0514; e-mail taic$taic.com; internet 
www.taic.com; f. 1974 by 17 Arab countries for investment and 
banking; cap. US $366m., res $29m., dep. $941m. (Dec. 1997); Chair. 
Dr Muhaioiad Sulayman ai^asser, Dir-Gen. Dr Salih al-Humaidan; 
1 br, 3 offices throughout Middle East. 

Banks with Foreign Interests 

Al-Bank as-Saudi al-Fransi (Saudi French Bank): POB 56006, 
Riyadh 11554; tel. (1) 404-2222; fiax (1) 404-2311; internet www 
.saudifransi.com; f. 1977; Saudi shareholders 68.9%, Crddit Agricole 
Indosuez 31.1%; cap. 1,800m., res 1,320m., dep. 26,334m. (Dec. 
1998); Chair. Ibrahim A. at-Touq; Man. Dir Bertrand Viriot; 57 brs. 
Arab National Bank (ANB): POB 56921, Riyadh 11564; tel. (1) 
402-9000; fax (1) 402-7747; internet www.anb.com.sa; f. 1980; Arab 
Bank pic, Jordan, 40%, Saudi shareholders 60%; cap. 1,500m., res 
1,483m., dep. 23,018m. (Dec. 1999); Choir. Abd aiz-Aziz as-Saghyir; 
Man. Dir and CEO Nembh Sabbagh; 118 brs. 

Bank al-Jazira: POB 6277, Jeddah 21442; tel. (2) 651-8070; fax (2) 
653-2478; e-mail info^^j.com.sa; internet www.bcg.com.sa; 94.17% 
Saudi-owned; cap. 600m., dep. 4,263m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Adel M. 
Fakbih; Gen. Man. Mishari I. al-Mishari; 12 brs. 

Saudi American Bank (SAMBA): POB 833, Riyadh 11421; tel. 
and fax (1) 477-4770; internet www.samba.com.sa; 74% owned by 
Saudi nationals, 23% by Citibank NA, USA, 2% by Banque du Cairo, 
Egypt, 1% by Bank Melli Iran; merg^ with United Sau^ Bank in 
1999; cap. 4,000m., res 4,002m., dep. 51,800,000m. (Dec. 1999); 
Chair. Abd al-Aziz ibn Hamad al-Gosaibi; Man. Dir Robert Eichfeld: 
67 brs. 

Saudi British Bank: POB 9084, Riyadh 11413; tel. (1) 405-0677; 
fax (1) 405-0660; internet www.sabb.com.sa; 60% owned by Saudi 
nationals, 40% by HSBC Holdings BV; f, 1978; cap. 1,600m., res 
1,697m., dep. 32,293m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. Sheikh Abdullah 
Muhambsad al-Huqail; Man. Dir David Hodgkinron; 80 brs. 

Saudi HoUandi Bank (Saudi Dutch Bank): POB 1467, Riyadh 
11431; tel. (1) 401-02^; fax (1) 403-1104; internet www 
.saudihollandibank.com; a joint-stock co; f. 1977 to assume activities 
of Al^mene Bank Nederland NV in Saudi Arabia; ABN AMRO Bank 
(Nemerlands) 40%, Saudi citizens 60%; cap. 420m., res 1,045m., dep. 
16,678m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Sheikh Suleyman A. R. as-Suhaimi; Man. 
Dir Herman Erbe; 37 brs. 

Saudi Investment Bank (SAIB): POB 3533, Riyadh 11481; tel. 
(1) 477-8433; fax (1) 477-6781; internet www.saib.com.sa; f. 1976; 
provides a comprehensive range of traditional and si^cialized 
banking services; cap. and res 1,698m., dep. 9,532m. (Dec 1999); 
Chair. Dr Abd al-Aziz OHali; Gen. Man. Sa'Ud as-Saleh; 11 brs. 

Government Specialized Credit Institutions 
Real Estate Development Fund (REDF): POB 5591, Riyadh 
11139; tel. (1) 479-2222; fmi (1) 479-0148; f. 1974; provides intiest- 
free loans to Saudi individuals and cos for private or commercial 
housing projects; cap. 70,841 (1993); Gen. Dir Ahmad al-Akeil; 25 brs. 
Saudi Arabian Ai^cultural Bank (SAAB): POB 11126, Riyadh; 
tel. (1) 402-2361; f. 1963; cap. 10,0(K)m. (1982); Controller-Gen. 
Abdullah Saad al-Menoash; Gen. Man. Abd al-Aziz Muhammad al- 
Manqur; 71 brs. 

^udi Credit B^ POB 3401, Riyadh 11471; tel. (1) 402-9128; 
f. 1973; provides interest-free loans for specific purposes to Saudi 
citizens of moderate means; Chair. Said ibn Saied; Dir-Gen. 
Muhabimad ad-Dbies. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 

The Saudi Arabian Monetary A^ncy (see Central Bank, above) 

S ' Bs the Electronic Securities Information Syiti»m. At mid-1997 
in 70 companies were being traded. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 

In 1990 there were 38 insurance companies based in Saudi Arabia. 

POB 2374, Jeddah 21461; 
tel. (2) 671-8861; fax (2) 671-1377; managed by Royal & Sun Alliance 
Insurance Group, London; total assets US $37m. (1997); Chair. Abd 
al-Aziz Zaidal-Quraishi; Man. Dir P. W. Head. 
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Amana Gulf Insurance Co (E.C.): FOB 6559, Jeddah 21452: tel. 
and fax (2) 665-5692. 

Arabia Ace Insurance Co Ltd (E.C.): FOB 276, Dammam 31411: 
tel. (3) 832-4441; fax (3) 834-9389; internet www 

.khereni.com; cap. US $lm.; Chair. Sheikh AsDAL-KAimiAirKHEREiJE 
Man. Dir Tajuddin Hassan. 

Independent Insurance Co of Saudi Arabia Ltd: FOB 1178, 
Jeddah 21431; tel. (2) 651-7732; fax (2) 651-1968; f. 1977; all dasses 
of insurance; cap. US $lm.; PSres. Kh^ Taker; Man. Julian D. 
Sharpe. 

Insaudi Insurance Co (E.C.): FOB 3984, Riyadh 11481; tel. (1) 
476-7711; fax (1)476-1213. 

Islamic Arab Insurance Co: FOB 430, Jeddah; tel. (2) 671-0000; 
fax (2) 617-1027; e-mail iaic@dallah.com. 

Al-Jazira Insurance Co Ltd: FOB 153, al-Khobar 31952; tel. and 
fax (3) 895-3445. 

National Company for Co-operative Insurance (NCCI): FOB 
86959; Riyadh 11632; tel. (1) 218-0100; fax (1) 218-0102; e-mail 
ncci@ncci.com.sa; internet www.ncci.com.sa; f. 1985 by royal decree; 
owned by three govt agencies; auth. cap. 500m. riy^s; Chair. 
SuiiAYMANAL-HirMMAYYD; Man. Dir and Gen. Man. Mousaar-Rubaian; 
13 brs and sales offices. 

Ai>Righi Insurance Co: FOB 22073, Jeddah 21495; tel. (2) 651- 
10177fax (2) 661-1797. 

AivRidhi Islamic Co for Co-operative Insurance: FOB 42220, 
Jeddah 21541; tel. (2) 651-4514; fax (2) 651-3186. 

Red Sea Insurance Group of Cos: FOB 5627, Jeddah 21432; tel. 
(2) 660-3538; fax (2) 665-5418; e-mail redsea^netnetsa; f. 1974; 
insurance, develrament, and reinsurance; cap. US$9m. (1998); 
Chair. KhaldounB. Bakakat. 

Saudi Continental Insurance Co: FOB 2940, Riyadh; tel. (1) 479- 
2141; fax ( 1 ) 476-9310; f. 1983; all classes of insurance; cap. US $3m.; 
Chair. Omar A Auoau; Gen. Man. JA. McRobbie. 

Saudi National Insurance Co EC: FOB 5832, Jeddah 21432; tel. 

(2) 660-6200; fax (2) 667-4530; Gen. Man. OmarS. Bilani. 

Saudi Union National limurance Corpn: FOB 2357, Jeddah 
21451; tel. (2) 667-0648; fax (2) 667 2084. 

Saudi United Insurance Co Ltd: FOB 933, al-Khobar 31952; tel. 

(3) 894-9090; fax (3) 894-9428; f. 1976; all classes of insurance and 
reinsurance except life; cap. US $5m.; majority shareholdii^ held 
by Ahmad Hamad al-Gosaibi & Bros; Chair, and Man. Dir Sneikh 
Abd al-Aeiz Hamad ai/Gohaibi; Dir and Gen. Man. Abd al-Mousin alt 
Gosaibi; 6 brs. 

U.CA. Insurance Co (E.C.): FOB 5019, Jeddah 21422; tel. (2) 
653-0068; fax (2) 651-1936; e-mail ucsjed^otmail.com; f. 1974 as 
United Commercial Agencies Ltd; all classes of insurance; cap. 
US $8m.; Chair. Dr Ghaitii R. Fharaon; Senior Vice-Fres. Machaal 
AKaram. 

Al-Yamamah Insurance Co Ltd: FOB 41622; Riyadh 11531; tel. 
(1)477-4498; fax (1)477-4497. 

Trade and Industry 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Arab Petroleum Investments Corpn: FOB 1547, al-Khobar 
31932; tel. (3) 887-0555; fax (3) 887-0404; f. 1975; affiUated to the 
Organization of Arab Fetroleum Exporting Coimtries (see p. 248); 
specializes in hnancii^ petroleum and pe&ochemical projects and 
related industries in the Arab world and in other developing coun- 
tries; shareholders: Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Emirates (17% each), Libya (16%), Iraq and Qatar (10% each), 
Akeria (5%), Bahrain, Egypt and Syria (3% each); authorized cap. 
US$l,200m.; subscribed cap. $460m. (Dec. 1996), Chair. Abdullah 
A az-Zaid; G^. Man. Rasheeo al-Maraj. 

General Investment Fund: do Ministry of Finance and National 
Economy, Airport Rd, Riya(Ri 11177; tel. (1) 406-0000; f. 1970; prov- 
ides government’s shm of capital to mixed capital cos; 100% state- 
own^; cap. 1,000m. riyals; Chair. Minister of Finance and National 
Economy; Sec.-Gen. SulaymanManoil. 

National Agricultural Development Co (NADEC): FOB 256*^ 
Riyadh 11461; tel. (1) 404-0000; fax (1) 405-5522; e-mail info® 
nadec-sa.com; internet www.nadeo-sa.com; f. 1981; interests include 
4 dairy farms, 40,000 ha for cultivation of wheat, barley, forage and 
vegetables and processing of dates; the govt has a 20% share; 
chief agency for agricultural development; cap. 400m. riyals; Chair. 
Minister of Agriculture and Water, Dir Muhabimad al-Bubtain. 
National Industrialization Co (NIC): FOB 26707, Riyadh 11496; 
tel. (1) 476-7166; fax (1) 477-0898; e-mail generalStoic.com.8a; 
internet www.nic.com.sa; f. 1985 to promote and establish industrial 
projects in Saudi Arabia; cap. 600m. riyals; 100% owned by Saudi 
nationals (1999); CEO Moayyedal-Qurtas. 


Saudi Consulting Bkuse (SCH): FOB 1267, Riyadh 11431: tel. (1) 
448-6500; fax (1) 448-1234; f. 1979; en^eering, economic, industrial 
and management consultants; Ch^. Minister of Industry and Elec- 
tricity; Dir-Gen. Muhammad Ali al-Musallam. 

Saudi Fund for Devriiopment (SFD): FOB 50483, Riyadh 11523; 
tel. (1) 464-0292; fax (1) 464-7460; f. 1974 to help finance projects 
in developing countries; cap. 31,000m. riyals (1991); had financed 
317 projects by 1999; total commitments amounted to 26,447m. 
riyak; Chair. Minister of Finance and National Economy; Vice- 
Chair. and Man. Dir Muhammad A as-Sugair. 

Saudi Industrial Development Fund (SIDF): FOB 4143, Riyadh 
11149; tel. (1) 477-4002; fex (1) 479-0166; f. 1974; supports and 
promotes local industrial development, providmg m^um-term 
mterest-firee loans; also offers marketing, tedmical, financial and 
administrative advice; cap. 7,000m. riyals (1996); Chair. Hamad bin 
Saudas-Sayyari; Di]>Gen. Saleh Abdullah an-Naim. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Council of Saudi Chambers of Commerce and Industry: FOB 
16683, Riyadh 11474; tel. (1) 406-3200; fax (1) 402-4747; e-mail 
cosco@zsgu.net; internet www.awo.net/saudicouDcil; comprises one 
delegate from each of the chambers of commerce in the kingdom; 
Chair. Ismail Abu Dawood; Sec.-Gen. UsamahM. al-Kurdi. 

Abba Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 722, Abha; 
tel (7) 227-1818; fax (7) 227-0384; Fres. Abdullah Saeed Abu Melha; 
Sec.-(len. Hamdi Au M. al-Mauki. 

Al-Ahsa Chamber of Commerce and Industm FOB 519, al- 
Ahsa 31982; tel (3) 862-0458; fax (3) 867-5274; ^s. Abd al-Aziz 

SULAYMAN A1/-AFALIQ. 

Ariar Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 440, Ar'ar; 
tel. (4) 662-6544; fax (4) 662-3868; Sec.-Gen. MatabMozilas-Sarrah. 
Al-Baba Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 311, al- 
Baha* tel (7) 726-0042 fax (7) 727-0146; Pres Said Au al-Angari; 
Sec.-(kn. Yahyaaz-Zahrani. 

Esistem Province Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 
719, Dammam 31421; tel. (3) 857-1111; fax (3) 857-0607; f. 1952; 
Pres. Khaud az-Zamil; Sec.-Gen. Ibrahim Abdullah al-Matraf. 
Federation of Gulf Co-operation CouncU Chambers (FGCCC): 
FOB 2198, Dammam 31451; tel (3) 826-4441; fax (3) 826-6794; e- 
mail frcccC^sgilnet; Pres. Saum H. Alkhauu; Sec.-Gen. Muhammad 
A. al-Mulla. 

Ha’il Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 1291, Ha’ll; 
tel (6) 532-1060; fax (6) 533-1366; e-mail azal00@concept.net.8a; 
Fres. Mubarak F. as-Salamah; Sec.-Gen. Khaddam as-Sauh al-Fayez. 
Jeddah Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 1264, 
Jeddah 21431; tel (2) 651-5111; frx (2) 651-7373; f. 1946; 26,000 
mems; Chair. Sheikh Ismail Abu Dawood; Sec.-G<^ Dr Majed A. 
al-Kassabi. 

Al-Jizan Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 201, al- 
Jizan; tel (7) 322-2433; fax (7) 322-3635; Pres. Dr S^ az-Zaidan. 
Al-Jouf Chamber of Commerce and Industiy; FOB 585, al- 
Jouf; tel. (4) 624-9060; fax (4) 624-0108; Pres. M^’ashi Dukan al- 
Attiyeh; Sec.-Gen. Ahmad Khaufaal-Musallam. 

Al-Msgma* Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 165, 
al-Mqjma* 11952; tel. (6) 432-0268; fax (6) 432-2655; Pres. Fahd 
Muhammad artRabiah; Sec.-(3en. Abdullah Ibrahim ai^aawan. 

Mecca Chamber of Commerce and Indnstm FOB 1086, Mecca; 
tel. (2) 534-3838; fax (2) 534-2904; f. 1947; 1^. Adel Abdullah 
Ka’aki; Sec.-Gen. Abdullah Abd alG-afoorToujar-Alshahi. 

Medina Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 443 , Airport 
Rd, Medina; tel (4) 822-5190; fax (4) 826-8965; Sec.-G^. Tarrief 
Hussain Hashim. 

Nsjran Chamber of Commerce and Industm FOB 1138, 
Ncgran; tel. (7) 522-4019; fax (7) 622-3926; Sec.Gen. Makhfoor 
Abdullah al-Bisher. 

Qassim Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 444, 
Buraydah, Qassim; tel. (6) 323-6104; &x (6) 324-7542. 

Al-Qurayat Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 416, al- 
Qurayat; tel (4) 642-3034; fox (4) 642-3172; Pres. Othman Abdullah 
al-Yousef; Sec.-Gen. Jamal Aual-Ghamdl 
Riyadh Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 596, Riyadh 
11421; tel (1) 405-7696; &x (1) 402-4747; f. 1961; acts as arbitrator 
in business disputes, information centre; Chair. Sheikh Abd ar- 
Rahman alJeraisy; Sec.-Gen. Hussein Abd ab-Rahman al-Azal; 
23,000 mems. 

Ts^uk Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 567, 
Tabouk; tel. (4) 422-2736; fax (4) 422-7387; Pres. Abd al-Azq M. 
Gwadeh; Sec.-(]ren. Awadhal-Balawi. 

Taif Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 1005, Ta’ifi tel. 
(2) 736-6800; fax (2) 738-0040; Pres. Ibrahim Abdullah Kamal; Sec.- 
Gen. Eng. Yousuf Muhamicad ash-Shafi. 
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Tanbu Chamber of Commerce and Indnstiy: POB 58, Yanbu: 
tel. (4) 322-7878; fex (4) 322-6800; f. 1979; produces quarterly 
ma g azin e ; 6,000 members; Pres. Dr Talal Au ash-Shair; Sec.-Gen. 
Osman Nam al-Mufti. 


STATE HYDROCARBONS COMPANIES 


Gene ral Petroleiun and Mineral Organization (PETROMIN 
JET); POB 7660, 21472 Jeddah; tel, (2) 6867666; fax (2) 6867646; 
works in copjunction with the Ministry of Petroleum and Mineral 
Resources to oversee petroleum industty; Chair, and Exec. Asst 
Abdullah 0. Attas (acting). 

Arabian Drilling Co: POB 708, Dammam 31421; tel. (3) 887- 
2020; fax (3) 882-6688; e-mail adcgen@al-khobar.oil6eld.db.com; 
f. 1964; PETROMDT shareholding 51%, remainder French private 
cap.; undertakes contract drilling for oil (on ^re and off ^ore), 
minerals and water both inside and outside Saudi Arabia; Chair. 
SuLATMAN J. altHerbish; Man. Dir Saad A Saab. 

Arabian Geophysical and Surveying Co (ARGAS): POB 536, 
A1 Khobar 31952; tel. (3) 867-7472; fax (3) 867-9042; f. 1966, with 
the General Petroleum and Mineral Org^mization (PETROMG^ 
having a shareholding of 51%; remainder provided by Cie 
Gdndide de Gdoph^que; geophysical exploration for petroleum, 
other minerals and groundwater, as wSl as all types of land, 
airborne and marine surveys; Man. Dir Habib M. Merghelani; 
Tech. Man. Dir Patbick Kermoal. 

Petromin Marketing (PETMARK): POB 60, Dhahran Airport 
31932; tel. (3) 890-3883; f. 1^7; operates the installations and 
facilities for the distribution of petroleum products in the Eastern, 
Central, Southern and Northern provinces of Saudi Arabia; Pies, 
and CEO Hussein A Linjawi. 


Saudi Arabian Oil Co (Saudi Aramco): POB 6000, Dhahran 
31311; tel. (3) 875-4916; fax (3) 873-8490; e-mail webmaster® 
aramoo.oom.sa; internet www.^udiaramco.com; f. 1933; previously 
known as Arabian-American Oil Co (Aramco); in 1993 incorporated 
the Saudi Arabian Marketina and R^n^ Co (SAMAREC, r. 1988) 
^ mmer of operations; holois the principal worldng concessions in 
Sau^ Arabia; operates five wholly-owmsd refinmes (at Jeddah, 
Rabi£^, Ras Tanura, Riyadh and Yanbu) with total capacify of more 
than Im. barrels per day; Pres, and CEO Abdullah S. Jamaah; Exec. 
Vice-Pres. (Exploration and Production) Sadadal-Husseini. 

Saudi Arabian Lubricating Oil Co (FETROLUBE): POB 
1432, Jeddah 21431; tel. (2) 661-3333; fax (2) 661-3322; f. 1968; 
71% owned by Saudi Aramco, 29% by Mobil; ifor the manufacture 
and msffketiM of lubricating oils and other related products; 
production 19OTa. litres (1988); cap. 110m.; Pres. MA. Trahulsi. 
Saudi Aramco Lubricating Oil RAflning Co (LUBEBEF): 
POB 5618, Jeddah 21432; tei. (2) 638-6040; fax (2) 636-6932; 
f. 1975; owned 70% by Saudi Aramco and 30% by Mobil; production 

3,800,000 barrels; Chair. Salm S. al-Aydh; Pres, and CEO 
Muhammad Au al-Harazy. 

SaudiAramco Mobil Refinery Co Ltd (SA]dREF):POB 30078, 
Yanbu as-Sinaiyah; tel. (4) 396-4000; fax (4) 396-0942; f, 1984; 
o^rated by Saudi Aramco and Mobil, capacity 360,000 b/d; CEO 
Muhammad Saib al-Gosaibi. 


Saudi Aramco SbeU Refinery Co (SASREF): POB 10088, 
Jubail 3196L tel. (3) 367-2000; fax (3) 3672236: e-mail 
k.al-buamain%r.saBrefay .simis.com; internet www.shdl.com; 
operated by Saudi Aramco and Shell; capacity 300,000 h/d; exports 
began in 1986; Chair. Abd aItAziz M. al-Hokail. 


Saudi Basic Industries Corpn (SABIC): POB 5101, Riyadh 
11422; tel. (1) 406-9900; fax (1) 401-2046; f. 1976 to foster the 
petrochemical industry and other hydrocarbon-based industries 
through jt ventures with foreiaa partners, and to market th^ 
products; 70% state-owned; production 26.5m. tons (1999); Chair. 
Minister of Industry and Electricity; Vice-Chair, and CEO 
Muhammad al-Mady. 


Projects include: 

Al-JubaU Petrochemical Co (Kemya); POB 10084, Jubail 
31^1; td. (3) 367-6000; fax (3) 358-7858; f. 1980; began production 
of linear bw-density polyethylene in 1984, of him-density poly- 
ethylene in 1986, and of him aha olefins in 1$86, capacity of 

330,000 tons per year of pdyettylene; jt venture with Exxon 


Corpn (USA) and SABIC; 
Pres. Clay Lewis. 


al-Gannas; Exec. Vice- 


Arabian Petrochemical Co (Petrokemya): POB 10002. Jubail 
31961; tel. (3) 368-7000; fax (3) 358-4480; produced 1.2m. tons of 
136, ()00 tons of polystyrene, KMlOOO tons of butene-1; 

300,000 tons of propylene, 1(K),000 tons of butadiene and 70,000 
tons of benzene m 1993; wholly-owned subsidiary of SABIC; owns 
60% interest in ’ plant producmg 203,000 tons per 
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Eastern Petrochemical Co (Sharq): POB 10035, Jubail 31961; 
tel (3) 357-6000; fax (3) 358-0383; f. 1981 to produce linear low- 
density polyethylene, ethvlene glycol; total capacity 660,000 tons 
of ethylene glycol arid 280,000 tons of polyethylene per year; a 
SABKj jt venture; Pres. Ibrahm S. ash-Sheweir. 

National Industrial Gases Co (Gas): POB 10110, Jubail; tel. 
(3) 357-6700; fSax (3) 368-8880; total capacity of 876,000 tons of 
oxygen and 492,750 tons of nitrogen per year; jt venture with 
Saudi private sector, Pres. Abdullah Aual-Bakr. 

National Plastics Co (Ibn Hayyan): POB 10002, Jubail 31961: 
tel. (3) 358-7000; fax (3) 358-4736; produces 390,000 tons per 
year of vinylchloride monomer and 324,000 tons per year of 
polyvinylchloride; it venture with Lucky Group (Republic of 
Korea), SABIC and three other cos; Pres. Nabil A Mansouri. 
Saudi-European Petrochemical Co (Ibn Zahr): POB 10330, 
Jubail 31961; tel. (3) 341-6060; fax (3) 341-2966; f. 1986; annual 
capacity 1.4m. tons of methyl-tertiary-butyl ether (MTBE), 0.3m. 
tons of pnmylene; SABIC has a 70% share, Ecofuel, Nestd Corpn 
and APxCCjRP each have 10%; Pres. Sami as-Suwaigh. 

Saudi Methanol Co (a]>Razi): POB 10066, Jubail Industrial 
City 31961; tel. (3) 357-7820; fax (3) 358-0838; f. 1979; capacity 
of 1,280,000 tons per year of chemical-grade methanol; totu 
methanol e3q)orts in 1992 were 1,338,000 tons; jt venture wi^ a 
consortium of Japanese cos; cap. 269m.; Pres. Abd al-Aziz I. 
Alaudah; Exec. Vice-Pres. T. Sbki. 

Sandi Petrodiemical Go (Sadaf): POB 10025, Jubail Industrial 
City 31961; tel. (3) 357-3000; fax (3) 357-3142; f. 1980; to produce 
etbylene, ethylene dichloride, styrene, crude industrial ethanol, 
caustic soda and methyl-tertiary-butyl-ether (MTBE); totd 
capacity of 4,710,000 tons per year; Shell (Pecten) has a 50% 
share; Pres. M. S. al-Ohau. 

Saudi Yanbu Petrochemical Co (Yanpet): POB 30129, Yanbu; 
teL (4) 396-5000; fax (4) 396-3236; f. 19^; to produce 820,000 
tons per year of ethylene, 600,000 tons per year of hkh-density 
polyethylene and 340,000 tons per year of ethylene gtycol; tom 
capacity 1,692,200 tons par year by 1990; Mobil and S/^IC 
each have a 50% share; Pres. Au al-Khuraimi; Exec. Vice-Pres. 
P. J. Foley. 

UTBLITIES 

Utilities Co (Uco): Jubail; f. 1999; owned equally by Royal Commis- 
sion for Jubail and Yanbu, Public Investment Saudi Aramco 
and SABIC; cap. 2,000m. riyals; to provide utilities in industrial 
cities of Jubail and Yanbu. 

Electricity 

Saudi Electricity Co (SEC): Riyadh; f, 2000 following merger 
agreement signed V four previous companies (Saudi Consolidate 
Electric Cos-SCECOs); jomt-stock co; cap. SR33,758m.; to organize 
the generation, transmission and distribution of electricity into 
smarate operating companies; Chair. Minister of Industry and 
Electricity; CEO Sulayman A ai^Qadi. 


Water 

Saline Water Conversion Corpn (SWCC): POB 4931, 21412 
Jeddah; tel. (2) 682-1240; fas (2) 682-0415; provides desalinated 
water; 24 plants; capacity 2m. cu m per day (1994); Dir-Gen. Abd 
al-Aziz Omar Nassief. 


MAJOR COMPANIES 

Figures for sales and capital, etc. are in Saudi riyals. 
Arabian Cement Co Ltd: POB 276, Jeddah; tel. (2) 682-8270; 
fiix (2) 682-9989; f. 1956; produces ordinary Portland cement 8^ 
sumhate-resistant cement; subsidiary conmany Cement Product 
Industay Co Ltd; cap. 600m.; Chair. Plince Turki ibn Abd al-Aziz AS- 
Sa*ud; DiivGen. Eng. Muhammad NajibKheder; 140 employees. 
Eastern Province Cement Co: POB 4636, Dammam 31412: tel. 

^ 827-1923; f. 1994; cap. and res 1,061m., sales 

613m. (1996); Chair. Ahmad Abdullah Az-Zameu Gen. Man. Ibrahim 
al-Ohau; 764 employees. 

Grain Silos and Floor Mills Organization: POB 5529, Jeddah 
21432; tel, (2) 647-7633; fax (2) 647-1171; autonomous body formally 
respoiwible to the Ministry of Commerce; production of flour and 
aniTnal feeds for domestic consumption; gram capacity 586,999 tons 
(1988); Chair. Minister of AgricultuTe and Water; EWr-Gen. Saleh 
AB-SULAYMAN; 1,830 employees. 

HoshamHi: POB 26888, Riyadh; tel. (1) 477-2323; fax (1) 479-2588; 

mwan(fflcompuserve.com; internet www.hoshanco.com.sa; f. 
1^; office furniture and equipment; Chair. AHiiiAD al-Hoshan: Gen. 
Man. Ahmad al-Habafi; 2,0()0 employees. 

POB 10046, JubaU 31961; td. 
(8) 341^6488; fex (3) 841-7122; f. 1979: capacity of 620,000 tons per 
year of urea, 40,000 tons per year of amTnnnifl, 160,000 tons per 
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year of 2-ethyl hexanol, 50,000 tons per year of di-octyl p 
and 180,000 tons pei^ear of ISO-butarald^yde; jt venture b 
SABIG and Taiwan Fertilizer Co; Pres. Ahmad A al-Ahmad. 


ihtalate 

between 


Manufacturmg and Building Co Ltd (MABCO): FOB 52743, 
Riyadh 11573; tel. (1) 498-1222; fax (1) 498-4807; f. 1977; manufac- 
ture of pre-cast components for construction of buildmgs; sales 
150m. (1997); cap. p.u. 100m.; Gen. Man. Hassain al-Watban; 700 
employees. 

National Gas and Industrialisation Co (GASCO): POB 564, 
Riyadh 11524; tel. (1) 401-4806; fox (1) 402-4088; f. 1963; supply 
and transportation of liquefied petroleum gas; Chair. Abdullah an- 
Nuaim; Gen. Man. AbdaitAzizal-Hedaithy; 1,508 employees. 


National Glass Industries Co (Zoqjig): POB 88646, Riyadh 
11672; tel. (1) 477-0046; fax (1) 477-0087; f.l990; cap. and res 
224m., sales 115m. (1996); manufacture of glass products; Chair 
Eng. Tarek Othman al-Kababi; Gen. Man. Abd ar-Rahman bin Zarah; 
350 employees. 


National Gypsum Co: POB 187, Riyadh 11411; tel. (1) 495-3730; 
&x (1) 463-0612; f. 1958: cap. and res 207m., sales 113m. (1998); 
Chair. Abdullah F. ath-Thunayan; Man. Dir Amr M. Khashoggi; 460 
employees. 

National Methanol Co (Ihn Sina): POB 10003, Jubail 31961; tel. 
(3) 340-5500; fax (3) 340-5506; e-mail ibn8ina@ibnsina.com; begw 
commercial production of chemical-grade methanol in Novenmer 
1984; capacity Im. tons per year, began commercial production of 
methyl-tertiary-butyl ether (MTBE) in May 1994; capacity 900,000 
tons per year; jt venture of SABIC, Hoechst-Gelanese Corpn (USA) 
and FanEner^ Corpn (USA); Pres. K. S. Rawaf. 

National Pipe Co Ltd: POB 1099, al-Khobar 31952; tel. (3) 857- 
0535; fax (3) 857-0962; f. 1978; manufacture and marketing of spiral- 
welded steel pi^s for oil and gas transmission; sales 208m. (1996); 
cap. 50m.; Chair. Teymour Alireza; Gen. Man. Tomoyaki Taki; 400 
employees. 


Qassim Cement Co: POB 345, Buraidah, Qassim; tel. (6) 381- 
0795; fax (6) 381-6187; production of 2,000 tons per day; Hon. 
Chair. Prince Abduuah AL-FAiSAi.Aa-SA‘UD; Chair. Prince Sultan al- 
Abdullah al-Faisalab-Sa*ud; 650 employees. 

As-Safi Dairy Establishment: POB 10525, Riyadh 11443; tel. (1) 
462-9643; fax ( 1) 462-9647; f. 1979; daity products; Pres. Muhammad 
al-Akeefy; Gen. Man. Muhammad ash-Shonaify; 1,700 eployees. 
Saudi Arabian Amiantit Co (Amiantit): POB 589, Dammam 
31421; tel. (3) 857-2160; fax (3) 857-9771; f. 1968; production and 
marketing of pipes, fibreglass and rubber produ^; Gen. Man. 
Toufic Abahuhsain; 1,400 employees. 

Saudi Arabian Fertilizer Co (SAFCO): POB 553, Dammam 
31421; tel. (3) 857-5011; fax (3) 857-4311; produced 353,744 tons of 
urea, 226,736 tons of ammonia, 98,535 tons of sulphuric acid and 
20,240 tons of melamine in 1993; owned 41% by SABIC, 10% by its 
staff and 49% by private Saudi investors; Pres. Ahm M. an-Nekhilan; 
761 employees. 

Saudi Arabian Mining Co (Ma’aden): POB 68861, Riyadh 11537; 
tel. (1) 472-1222; fax (1) 472-1333; internet www.maaden.oom.8a; 
f. 1997; produced 7 tons of gold in 1997; Pres. Abdullah ad-Dabbagh. 
Saudi Cable Group of Companies: POB 4403, Jeddah 21491; tel. 

(2) 638-0080; fax (2) 637-5447; f. 1975; manufacture of building 
wires, power and telecommunication cables including fibre o|)tic 
cables, copper and aluminium rod, PVC compounds, information 
technology products, power transmission and distribution products, 
turnkey services; revenue 1,509m.; cap. 500m. (1997); Chair. Khalid 
Alireza; 2,000 employees. 

Saudi Cement Co: POB 306, Dammam 31411; tel. (3) 834-4500; fax 

(3) 834-5460; e-mail sccL.gm@sahara.com.8a; f. 1955; cap. l,02um.; 
Chair. Sheikh Ahd al-Aziz H. al-Gosaibi; Gen. Man. Abd al-Aziz M. 
Showail; 1,930 empleyees. 

Saudi Ceramic Co: POB 3893, Riyadh 11481; tel. (1) 477-0715; 
fax (1) 498-2348; internet www.saudiceramics.com; f. 1977; manu- 
facture and marketing of ceramics; Chair. Saleh A Aziz ar-Rajhi: 
Gen. Man. Sulayman Aijoielaifi; 1,500 employees. 

Saudi Fisheries Co (SFC): POB 6535; Dammam 31452; tel. (3) 
857-3979; fax (3) 857-2493; e-mail fish^es@Baudi-fisherie8.oom; 
internet www.Baudi-fi8heries.com; Chair. Minister of Agriculture 
and Water, Gen. Man. Abd al-Latif Ibrahim al-Ajaji. 

Saudi Iron and Steel Co (Hadeed): POB 10053, Madinat al- 
Jubail as-Sinaiyah 31961; tel (3) 367-1100; fax (3) 368-6000; f. 1979; 
produced more than 2.5m. tons of steel reinforcing bars, coils of 
wire rod and light sections in 1999; Pres. Mutlaqal-Moribhed. 
Saudi Pharmaceutical Industries and Medical AfepUances 
Corpn (Spimaco): POB 20001, Riyadh 11455; tel. (1) 477-4481; 
fax (1) 477-3961; f. 1986; cap. and res 1,252m., sales 353m. (1997); 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products; Chair. Dr Saleh Abd al- 
Aziz al-Omair; Gen Man. Dr Abdullah A. Abd ai^Kader; 506 
employees. 


Saudi Plastic Products Co Ltd (SAPPCO): POB 2828, Riyadh 
11461; tel. (1) 448-0448; fax (1) 446-1392; f. 1969; manufacture and 
supply of UFWC pipes and fittings; cap. 76m.; total assets 194m.; 
Clmir. Sheikh Omar A Aggad; Gen. Man. Saleh M. al-Bakgan; 170 
employees. 

Saudi United Fertilizer Co: POB 4811, Salaheldin Ayyoubi Rd, 
al-Malaz area, Riyadh 11412; teL (1) 47^1304; fax (1) 478-9581; 
import and ei^ort of agricultural fertilizers, pesticides, forage seeds, 
fidU sprayers and agricultural machinery; Man. Dir Samir Aj Kar- 
BANI. 

Savola Co: POB 14466, Jeddah; tel. (2) 637-7333; fax (2) 647-7333; 
e-mail habib@savola.usa.com; production of food and beverages. 
Southern Province Cement Co: (Head Office) POB 548, Gizan; 
tel. (7) 227-1600; fax (7) 227-1003; f. 1974; cap. and res 1,988m. 
(1997); Chair. Prince Khaldd ibn Turki at-Turh; Gen. Man. Eng. 
Amer Saeed Baroan; 1,100 employees. 

Tamimi Co: POB 172, Dammam 31411; tel. (3) 857-4050; fax 
(3) 857-1592; e-mail tamimi.h.o(^mimi.geto.com; f. 1964; pipeline 
construction, mechanical and dvil construction, industrial catering, 
real estate; cap. 20m.; Chair. Talal A Tamimi. 

Yamama Saudi Cement Co: POB 293, Riyadh 11411; tel. (1) 405- 
8288; fax (1) 403-3292; f. 1961; cap. and res 1,316m., sales 2,684m. 
(1997); production and marketing of cement; Gen. Man. Saud ad- 
Dablan; 1,100 employees. 

Yanbu Cement Co: POB 5330, Jeddah; POB 467, Yanbu; tel. (4) 
322-6652; fax (2) 653-1420; cap. and res 1,409m., sales 316m. (1997); 
Chair. Prince Meshal ibn Abd al-Aziz; Dir-Gen. Dr Saud Saleh Iki am. 
Az-Zamil Group: POB 9, al-Khobar 31952; tel. (3) 894-4888; fax 
(3) 894-9336; f. 1930; involved in real estate and land development 
as well as the marketing of products from numerous subsidiary 
companies, induding Ax-Zamfi AlunoM Facto^ Ltd, Zamil Soule 
Steel Building Co Ltd, Yamama Factories, Arabian Gulf Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, Bahrain Marble Factory, Az-Zamil Nails and Screws 
Factory, Saudi Plastics Factory; Pres. Muhammad A az-Zamil; 2,500 
employees. 


TRADE UNIONS 

Trade unions are illegal in Saudi Arabia. 

Transport 

RAILWAYS 

Saudi Arabia has the only rail system in the Arabian peninsula. 
The Saudi Government Railroad comprises 719 km of single and 
157 km of double track. In addition, the total length of spur lines 
and sidings is 348 km. The main line, which was opened in 1951, is 
578 km m length; it connects Dammam port, on the Gulf coast, with 
Riyadh, and passes Dhahran, Abqmq, Hufiif, Harad and al-Khaij. 
A 310-km line, linking Hufuf and Riyadh, was inaugurated in May 
1985. A 933m.-riyal rail link to Jubail was imder consideration in 
1996. A total of 546,600 passengers travelled by rail in the kingdom 
in 1996, and 1.6m. metric tons of frei^t was carried by the railways 
in the same year. 

Saudd Railways Organization: POB 36, Dammam 31241; tel. (3) 
871-5151; fax (3) 833-6337; an independent entity with a Board of 
Dirs headed by the Minister of Transport; Pres. Nasser al-Ajmi. 

ROADS 

Asphalted roads link Jeddah to Mecca, Jeddah to Medina, Medina 
to Yanbu, Ta’if to Mecca, Riyadh to al-Khazj, and Dammam to Hufuf 
as well as the principal communities and certain outlying points in 
Aramco’s area of operations. During the 19808 the construction of 
other roads was undertaken, including one extending from Riyadh 
to Medina. The trans-Arabian hi^way, linking Dammam, R^dh, 
Ta*if, Mecca and Jeddah, was completed in 1967. A causeway linking 
Saudi Arabia with Bahrain was opened in November 1986. A 317- 
km highway linking Riyadh to Qassim was completed in the late 
19808. At the end of 1997 there were 146,524 km of roads, of which 
14,749 km were main roads (including motorways), 8,330 km were 
secondary roads and 21,061 km were asphalted agricultural roads. 
Metalled roads link all the main population centres. Some 802 km 
of asphalted roads were constructed during 1996. 

Saudi Public Transport Co (SAPTCO): POB 10667, Riyadh 
11443; tel. (1) 454-50(X^ fax (1) 454-2100; f. 1979; operates a pubUc 
bus service throu|^out the countiy and to nei^bouring countries; 
the Govt holds a 30% share; Chair. Dr Nasir as-Saloom; CEO Dr 
Abd al-Aziz adUhaly. 

National Transport Co of Saudi Arabia: Queen’s Bldg, POB 
7280, Jeddah 21462; tel. (2) 643-4561; specializes in inward clear- 
ance, freight forwarding, general and heavy road haulage, re-export, 
charter Sr fireight and exhibitions; Man. Dir A. D. Blackstock; 
Operations Man. I. Croxson. 
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SHIPPING 

The commercial gorts of Jeddah, Dammam, Yanbu, Dhiba and 
Giza^ the King Fahd Industrial Ports of Jubail and Yanbu, and 
the oil port of Itos Tanura, as wdl as a number of minor ports, are 
under the exduslye management of the Ports Authority. In 1997 
the total cargo handled by Saudi Arabian ports, ezdudixig crude 
^troleum, was 88.8m. metric tons, compared with 68.2nL tons in 
1990/91. 

Jeddah is the principal commercial jMit and the main point of entry 
for pilgrims bound for Mecca. It has berths for general cargn, 
container traffic, *roll on, roll ofT (ro-ro) traffic, livestock and bulk 
grain shipments, with drauj^its ranging from 8 m to 14 m. The port 
also has a 200-ton floating crane, cold storage fadhties and a mlly- 
equipjMd ship^rraair yard. In 1997 a total of 4,515 vessels called at 
Jradan Islamic Port, and 17.1m. tons of cargo were handled. 
Dammam is the second largest commercial port and has general 
cargo, container, ro-ro, dangerous cargo and bulk grain oerths. 
Drau^ts at this port range from 9 m to 14 m. It has a 200-ton 
floating crane and a fuUy-Muipped ship-repair yard. In 1997 a total 
of 2,430 vessels called at I&ng Abd atAziz Port in Dammam, and 
10.1m. tons of cargo were handled. 

Jubail has one commercial and one industzial port The commercial 
port has general cargo, bulk grain and container berths with ro-ro 
facilities, and a floating crane. Draughts at this port range from 
12 m to 14 m. In 1997 a total of 183 vessels called at Jubail Commer- 
cial Port, and 2.2m. tons of imported goods were handled. The 
industrial port has bulk cargo, refined and petrochemical and ro-ro 
berths, and an open sea tanker terminal suitable for vessels up to 
300,000 dwt. Drau^ts range from 6 m to 30 m. In 1997 a totm of 
1,032 vessels called at King Fahd Industrial Port in Jubail and 
29.0m tons of cargo were handled. 

Yanbu, which comprises one commercial and one industrial por^ is 
Saudi Arabia's nearest msyor port to Europe and North America, 
and is the focal point of the most rapidly growing area, in the west 
of Saudi Arabia. The commercial port has general cargo, ro-ro and 
bulk grain berths, with draughts rangmg from 10 mto 12 m. It also 
has a floating crane, and is equippedto nandle minor ship repairs. 
In 1997 a to& of 77 vessels (^ed at Yanbu Commercial Port, and 
less than 0.1m tons of cargo were handled. The industrial port has 
berths for general cargo, containers, ro-ro traffic, bulk cargo, crude 
petroleum, refined and petrodiemical products and natural sas 
licuids, and a tanker terminal on the open sea. In 1997 a total of 
1,^ vessels called at King Fahd Industrial Port in Yanbu; the port 
handled 29.1m. tons of cargo. 

Gizan is the main port for the southern part of the country. It has 
general cargo, ro-ro, bulk grain and container berths, with draughts 
ranmg from 8 m to 11 m. It also has a 200-ton floating crane. In 
1997 a total of 752 vessels called at Gizan Port, and 0.2m tons of 
cargo were handled. 

Dhiba port, on the northern Red Sea coast, serves the Tabouk 
region.lt has three general cargo berths with a ro-ro ramp, and 
passenger-handling facilities. Maximum draught is 10.5m. m 1997 
a total of 490 ves^ called at Dhiba, and 0.1m. tons of cargo 
were handled. 

In addition to these mmor ports, there are a number of minor TOits 
suitable only for small am. including Khuraiba, Haal, al-Wmh, 
Umluj], Rabigh, al-Lith, Qunmudah, Farasan and d-Qahzna on the 
Red Sea coast and al-Khobar, Qatif, Ugm, Darin and Ras al-Khafli 
on the Gulf coast Ras Mishab, on the Gulf coast, is operated by the 
Ministxy of Defence and Civil Aviation. 

Seaports Authority (SEAPA): POB 5162, Riyadh 11188; tel. (1) 
476-0600; fox (1) 402-7394; f. 1976; par^ privatization announced 
in 1997; Vice-Chair, and Dir-Gen. Muhammad snAjsdal-KarimBakr. 
Dammam; POB 28062, Dammam 31188; tel. (3) 833-2500; fax 
(3)867-1727. 

Gizan: POB 16, Gizan; tel. (7) 317-1000; fax (7) 317-0777; Dir 
Muhabimad A Adam. 

Jeddah; POB 9286, Jeddah; tel. (2) 647-1200; fax (2) 647-7411; 
Dir of Opmtions Capt Maswan Ahmad. 

Jubaih POB 276, Jubail 31961; tel. (3) 361-2824; fax (3) 361- 
3337. 

Yanbu: POB 1019, Yanbu; tel. (4) 322-1163; fax (4) 322-7643; 
Man. Hamid Muhammad Enebsy. 

Arabian Petroleum Simply Co Ltd: POB 1408, Al-Qurayat St, 
Jeddah 21431; tel. (2) 637-1120; fax (2) 636-2366; Gen. Man. E. D. 
Ck>NNOLLy. 

National Shipping Co of Saudi Arabia (NSCSA): POB 8931, 
Riyadh 11492; telTl) 478-6464; taz (1) 477-8036; f. 1979; rwular 
container, ro-ro and fi;eneral cargo service from USA to the huddle 
East, So uth- East Asia and Far East; oTiniifll two-way capacity 
188,880 TEUb (20-fb equivalent units); Chair. Saleh A an^aim; 
CEO Abdullah ash-Shuraim. 


Directory 

Saudi Lines: POB 66, Jeddah 21411; tel. (2) 642-3051; regular 
cargo passeng^ services between Red Sea and Indian Ocean 
ports; Pres. M. ATBakhashab Pasha; Man. Dir A M. Bakhashab. 
ga ndi Shipping and Maritime Services Co Ltd: POB 7522, 
Jeddah 21472; tel. (2) 644-0677; fax (2) 644-0932; Chair. Prince 
Sa'UD ibn Nayef ibn Abd al-Aziz; Man. Dir Capt Mustafa T. Awara. 
Shipping Corpn of Saudi Arabia Ltd: POB 1691, Arab Maritime 
Cento, Malik Kh^d St, Jeddah 21441; tel. (2) 647-1137; fox (2) 
647-8222; Pres, and Man. Dir Abd al-Aziz Ahmad Arab. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

King Abd al-Aziz International Airport, which was opened in 1981, 
has three terminals, one of which is specifically designed to cope 
with the needs of the many thousands of pilgrims who visit Mecca 
and Medina each year. King Khalid International Airport, at Riyad^ 
opened in 1983 with four terminals. It handled 7.9m. passengers in 
1^3. A third m^or airport, King Fahd International Airport, (with 
an initial handling capacity of 5.2m. passengers per year), opened 
in tibe Eastern Province in 1994. The countiys airports were used 
by more than 25m. passengers in 1996. There are 25 commercial 
airports in the kingdom. 

Presidency of Civil Aviation (PCA): POB 887, Jeddah 21166; 
tel. (2) 640-5000; fbx (2) 640-2444; Pres. Dr AiJ Ard ar-Rahiaan 
al-Khalaf. 

National Air Services Co: Riyadh; f. 1998; privately-owned; cap. 
SR60m.; Chair. Yousuf al-Maimani. 

Saudi Arabian Airlines: POB 620, Jeddah 21231; tel. (2) 686- 
0000; tax (2) 686-4552; internet www.saudiairlineB.com; f. 1945, 
began operations in 1947; in 1998 carried 12.2m. passengers, its 
fleet numbering 126 airaafb; regular services to 25 domestic and 
52 international destmationB; Chair. Prince Sultan ibn Abd al-Aziz; 
Dir^n. Khalbd A. Ben-Bakr; Exec. Vice-Pres. (operations) Adnan 
ad-Dabbagh. 


Tourism 

All devout Muslims try to make at least one visit to the holy cities 
of Medina, the burial place of Muhammad, and Mecca, his birtimlace. 
In 1994 there were 287 hotels in the kingdom, with a total of ^,740 
rooms. A total of 1,267,355 foreign pilgriins performed the Htyj 
in 2000. 

In 2000 the Government decided to issue tourist visas for the first 
time. A Supreme Commission for Tourism, to develop the tourist 
industry in Saudi Arabia, was subsequently established. 

Saudi Hotels and Resort Areas Co (SHABACO): POB 5500, 
Riyadh 11422; teL (1) 481-6666; fox (1) 480-1666; f. 1975; Saudi 
Govt has 40% ii^terest; cap. SR500m.; Chair. Dr Faihai. al-Bashir; 
Dir-Gen. Abd al-Aziz al-Am^ 


Defence 

Chief of the General Staffi Gen. Salbh ibn Ali al-Muhaya. 
DirectoivGeneral of Public Security Forces: Brig.-Gen. 
Abdullah ibn ash-Sheikh. 

Commander of Land Forces: Lt-Gen. Sultan ibn Ali ai^Mutayri. 

Commander of Air Force: Meg. Abd al-Aziz ibn Muhambaad 
Hunaiydi. 

Defence Budget (estimate, 1999): 69,000m. riyals. 

Militaiy Service: male conscription (18-35 years of age). 

Total Armed Forces (Au^t 1999): 106,600 (army 70,000; navy 
13,500; air force 18,000); air defence forces 4,000; national guard 
57,000 active personnel. 

Paramilitary Forces (August 1999): 10,500 frontier force and 
4,500 coastguard. 


Education 

The educational sptam m Saudi Arabia resembles that of other 
Arab countries. Educational institutions are administered mainly 
by the Government. The private sector plays a significant role at 
the first and seco^ levels, but its total contribution is relatively 
sma l l compared with that of the public sector. 

Pre-elementary ^ucation is provided on a small scale (with 85,484 
children enrolled in 1996/97), mainly in urban areas. Elementary 
or primary education is of six years' duration and the normal 
entrance age is six. The total number of pupils at this stage in 1997/ 
98 was 2,243,613, with 182,534 teachers. Intermediate educatum 
begins at 12 and lasts for three years. The total number of pupils 
at this stage in 1997/98 was 982,430, with teachers numbmng 
80,547. Secondary education begins at 15 and extends for three 
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yean. After the first year, suecessful pupils branch into science or 
arts groups. The total number of pupils at this stage in 1997/98 was 
641,542, with 47 ,723 teachers. Enrolment of children in the primaiy 
age-mroup increased firom 32% in 1970 to 61% (boys 68%; girls 60%) 
in 1996. Over the same period enrolznent at intennediate and 
secondj^ schools rose from 9% to 61% (boys 65%; rirls 67%). The 
proportion of females enrolled in Saudi Arabian scnools increased 
from 26% of the total number of pupils in 1970 to 46.7% in 1997. 

Industrial and commercial schools can be entered aito the comple- 
tion of the intermediate stage. In 1990/91 there were eis^t industrial 
schools, 22 commercial schools and one agricultural s£^l. In addi- 
tion, there were seven higher technical and four higher commercial 


Directory, Bibliography 

colleges offering two-year courses. Vocational craft-tnuning ii^ti- 
tutes are maintained in 62 centres, providing courses in electrical, 
mechanical and allied trades. In 1997/98 a total of 37,966 students 
attended 101 technical and vocational institutes. 

There are seven universities, with a total of 165,645 students in 
1997/98, and 72 colleges. Hiere are also 12 colleges and one hi^er 
institute for girls. Adult education continues for three yeps. In 1993 
there were 117,367 students enrolled at adult education schools. 
According to estimates by UNESCO, adult illiteracy declined from 
97.6% in 1962 to 37.2% (males 28.5%; females 49.8%) in 1995. 
Government expenditure on education in 1998 was provisionally 
estimated at 45,595nL riyak, equivalent to 23% of total expenditure. 
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SPANISH NORTH AFRICA 


Geography 

Spanish North Ahica comprises Ceuta and Melilla, two enclaves 
within Moroccan territory, and several rocky islets ofif the Mor- 
occan coast. The average temperature is 17°C. 

CEUTA 

The ancient port and walled diy of Ceuta is situated on a rodb^ 
promontory on the North African coast overlooking the Strait 
of Gibraltar, the Strait here being about 25 km wide. Ceuta was 
retained by Spain as a plaza de soberania (a presidio, or fortified 
enclave, over which Spain has full sovmeign ri|^its) when Mor- 
occo became independent from France in 1966, and is adminis- 
tered as part of Cldiz Province. Ceuta now functions as a 
bunkering and fislung port. Ceuta occupies an area of 19.7 sq 
km. In January 1998 its population was 72,117. 

MELILLA 

Melilla is situated north of the Moroccan town of Nador, on the 
eastern side of a small peninsula jutting out into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It was retained by Spain as a plaza de soberania 
when Morocco became independent in 1956, and is administered 
as part of Mdlaga Province. Melilla is an active port. The 
territory’s area totals 12.5 sq km. In January 1998 its population 
was estimated to be 60,108 (including Ihe islets separately 
mentioned below). 

THE PEf^rdN DE Vl^ DE LA 60MERA, PE^^ON DE 
ALHUCEMAS AND CHAFARINAS ISLANDS 

These rocky islets are administered with Melilla. The Pefidn de 
V41ez de la Gomera is situated 117 km south-east of Ceuta, 
lying less than 85 m from the Moroccan coast, to which it is 
connected by a narrow strip of sand. This rodsy promontory, of 
1 ha in area, rises to an altitude of 77 m above sea-level, an 
ancient fortress being situated at its summit. Spain maintsdns 
a small military base on the rock. The Pefidn de Alhucemas lies 
155 km south-east of Ceuta and 100 km west of Melilla, being 
300 m from the Moroccan coast and the town of al-Hocima. A 
military garrision of fewer than 100 men is stationed on the 
islet, which occupies an area of 1.5 ha. The uninhabited rocks 
of Mar and Tierra lie immediately to the east of the Pefidn de 
Alhucemas. The three Chafarinas Islands (frnm west to east: 
Isla del Congreso, Isla de Isabel 11 and Isla del Key) are situated 
48 km east of Melilla and about 3.5 km from the Moroccan 
fishing port of Ras el-Ma (Cabo de Agua). The islands are of 
volcanic origin, their combined area being 61 ha. A garrison of 
about 100 Spanish soldiers is maintained on Congreso. 


History 

CEUTA 

Ceuta was conquered by Juan I of Portugal in 1415. Following 
the union of the crowns of Spain and Portugal in 1580, Ceuta 
passed under Spanish rule and in 1694, when Portu^ was 
formally separate from Spain, the texritoiy requested to remain 
under Spanish control. During the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries 
Ceuta endured a number of sieges by the Muslims. Ahmad 
Gailan, a chiefiain in northern Morocco, blockaded the town in 
1648-55. The Sultan of Morocco, Mulai Taniftil (1672-1727), 
attacked Ceuta in 1674, 1680 and 1694, after which he main- 
tained a blockade against the town until 1720. Ahmad Ali 
ar-Rifi, a chieftain filom northern Morocco, made yet another 
unsuccessful assault in 1732. A pact of friendship and commerce 
was negotiated between Spain and Morocco at Araqjuez in 
1780, a peaceful agreement following in the nest year over the 
boundaries of the Ceuta enclave. In 1844-45 there was a sharp 


dispute once more about the precise limits of Ceuta. Further 
disagreement led to the war of 1859-60, Spanish forces, after 
an engagement at Los Castillejos, seized Tetudn from Morocco. 
Following another battle at Wadi Ras in March 1860 the conflict 
came to an end. A settlement was then made, which enlarged 
the enclave of Ceuta and obli^d Morocco to forfeit to Spain 
100m. pesetas as war indemnities. In 1974 the town became 
the seat of &e Capitania General de Africa. 

iTT j¥jA 

Spain secured control of Melilla in 1556, the town haying been 
conquered in 1497 by the ducal house of Medina Sidonia, which 
had been empowered to appoint the governor and seneschal 
with the approval of the Spanish Crown. The Rif tribesmen 
attacked Melilla in 1562-64. Later still, the Sultan of Morocco, 
Mulai Ismail (1672-1727) assaulted the town in 1687, 1696 
and 1697. Sultan Muhammad b. Abdallah (1757-90) besieged 
Melilla in 1771 and 1774. An agreement concluded between 
Spain and Morocco in 1780 at ^^acjuez led, however, in the 
following year, to a peaceful delimitation of the Melilla enclave. 
There was a brief period of tension in 1844 and, subsequently, 
in 1861, under the terms of an agreement signed after Spain’s 
Moroccan campaign of 1860, Melilla’s boundaries were 
eiiitended. Conflict with the Rif tribesmen gave rise in 1893-94 
to the so-called War of Melilla’, which ended with a settlement 
negotiated at Marrakesh. It was not until 1909 that Spanish 
forces, after a hard campaign, occupied the mountainous hinter- 
land of Melilla between the Wadi Kert and and Wadi Muluya— 
a re^on in whidh, some 15 km behind Melilla, were situated 
the ridh iron mines of Beni Bu Ifrur. In July 1921 the Rif tribes, 
under the command of Abd al-Krim, defeated a Spanish force 
near Annual and threatened Melilla itself. Only in 1926, with 
the final defeat of the Rif rebellion, was Spanish control restored 
over the Melilla region. Melilla was the first Spanish town to 
rise against the government of the Popular Front on 17 July 
1936, at the beginning of the Spanish Civil War. 

OTBDBR POSSESSIONS 

The Chafarinas Islands came under Spanish control in 1847. 
The Pefidn de Alhucemas was occupied in 1673. The Pefidn de 
Vdlez de la Gomera, about 80 km further west, came under 
Spanish rule in 1508, was then lost not long afterwards and 
reoccupied in 1564. All three possessions are, Ifiie Melilla, incor- 
porated into the province of Mdlaga. Spanish sovereignty over 
the uninhabited island of Perejil, which lies north-west of Ceuta, 
is uncertain. 

RECENT EVENTS 

Since 1939 both Ceuta and Melilla have been ruled as integral 
parts of Spain, though this arrangement is disputed in the 
territories. All those bom in Ceuta, Melilla and the island 
dependencies are Spanish citizens and subjects. Both Ceuta 
and Melilla have municipal councils (ayuntamientos), and are 
administered as an integral part of Spain by an official (Delegado 
del Gobiemo) directly responsible to the Mibndstry of the Interior 
in Madrid. This official is usually assisted by a government sub- 
delegate. There is also one delegate from each of the ministries 
in Madrid. 

In October 1978 King Hassan of Morocco attempted to link 
the question of the sovereignty of Melilla to &at of the return 
of the British territory of Gibi^tar to Spain, and in Novembm: 
King Hassan stated his country’s claim to Ceuta and Melilla. 
In October 1981 Spain declared before the UN that Ceuta and 
Melilla were integral parts of Spanish territory. In April 1982, 
however, the Istiqlal, a Moroccan political party, demanded 
action to recover the territories from Spain, and in March 1983 
the Moroccan Government blocked the passage of goods across 
the frontiers of Ceuta and Melilla. In August the movement of 
Moroccan workers to Ceuta, Melilla and also Gibraltar was 
restricted. 
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History 


From 1984 there was increasing unease over Spanish North 
Africa’s future. Following the opening of the Spanish frontier 
with Gibraltar, in early 1986 Morocco reiterated its to 
Ceuta and MeHUa. King Hassan indicated, however, that he 
desired a political solution to the problem. Spain continued to 
reject any comparison between the two enclaves and Gibraltar; 
however, in July 1985 the leaders of the nationalist parties of 
both Ceuta and Melilla visited Gibraltar for talks with the Chief 
Minister, in an effort to secure support for their cause. 

Details of the enclaves’ new draft statutes, envisaging the 
establishment of two local assemblies, with jurisdiction over 
such matters as public works, agriculture, tourism, culture and 
internal trade, were announced in August and approved by the 
central Government in December 1985. Unlike Spain’s other 
regional assemblies, however, those of Ceuta and Melilla were 
not to be vested with le^lative powers, and this denial of fiill 
autonomy was much criticized in the two endaves. In March 
1986 up to 20,000 people took to the streets of Ceuta in a 
demonstration to demand autonomy. 

Meanwhile, the introduction by t^e central Government of a 
new aliens law in July 1986 required all foreigners resident in 
Spain to register with the authorities or risk expulsion. In 
Ceuta most Muslims possessed the necessary documentation. 
However, in Melilla (where the Muslim community was estim- 
ated to number 27,000, of whom only 7,000 held Sp^ish nation- 
ality) thousands of Muslims staged a protest against the new 
legislation in November 1985, as a result of which the central 
Government gave an assurance that it would assist the full 
integration into Spanish society of Muslims in Ceuta and Mel- 
illa, and promised to improve conditions in the territories. 
In December an inter-ministerial commission, headed by the 
Minister of the Interior, was created to formulate plans for 
investment in the enclaves’ sodal services and other public facu- 
lties. 

Tension in Melilla was renewed in December 1986, when 
40,000 members of the Spanish community attended a 
demonstration in support of the new aliens law. In Januazy 
1986 the brutality with which the police dispersed a peaceful 
rally by Muslim women provoked widespread outrage. In addi- 
tion to the hunger strike already being undertaken by a number 
of Muslims, a two-day general strike was called. In February 
1986, however, the Ministry of the Interior in Madrid and the 
leaders of the Muslim communities of Ceuta and Melilla reached 
agreement on the application of the aliens law. A joint commis- 
sion to study the Muslims’ problems was to be estoblished, and 
a census to determine those eligible for Spanish citizenship was 
to be carried out. The agreement was denounced as unconstitu- 
tional by the Spanish populations of the enclaves. The Minister 
of the Interior visited the territories in April and reiterated 
that the implementation of the aliens law (the deadline for 
registration having been extended to 31 March 1986, following 
thm postponements) would not entail mass expulsions of 
Muslim immigrants. 

After negotiations with representatives of the Muslim com- 
munity, in May 1986 the Government agr^ to grant Spanish 
nationality to more than 2,400 Muslims resident in the enclaves. 
By mid-1986, however, the number of Muslims applying for 
Spanish nationality in Melilla alone had reached severd thous- 
and. As a result of the delays in the processing of the applications 
by the authorities, Aomar Muhammadi Dudd, the leader of the 
newly-founded Muslim party, Partido de los Dem^cratas de 
Melilla (PDM), accused the (Jovemment of failing to fulfil its 
pledge to the Muslim residents. 

At the general elections of June 1986 the ruling Partido 
Sodalista Obrero Espafiol (PSOE) was successful in Ceuta, but 
was defeated by the centre-right Coalidon Popular (CP) in 
Melilla, the latter result indicating the strong opposition of local 
Spaniards to the Government’s plan to integrate the Muslim 
population. Tight security surrounded the elections in Melilla, 
where ’parallel elections’, resulting in a vote of confidence in 
the PDM leader, were held by the Muslim community. The 
Sections were accompanied by several days of unrest, involving 
r^t-wing Christians and local Muslims, and there were further 
violent clashes between the police and Christian demonstrators 
demanding the resignation of the Government Delegate in Mel- 
illa, Andrds Moreno. 


In August 1986 work began on the census of Muslim residents 
in Ceuta and Melilla. In the same month Juan Dfez de la 
Cortina, Secretary-General of the extreme right-wing P^ido 
Nacionalista (Espaliol) de Melilla, was arrest^ on suspicion of 
planning a terrorist attack against the Government Dele^te 
in Melilla. Following talks in Madrid between representatives 
of the main political parties in Melilla and the Ministry of the 
Interior, concessions to the enclave included the replacement of 
Andres Moreno as Government Delegate by Manuel Cespedes. 
The Madrid negotiations were denounced by Aomar Muham- 
madi Dudli, the Muslim leader of Melilla, who nevertheless in 
September agreed to accept a senior post in the Ministry of the 
Interior in Madrid, with responsibility for relations with the 
Muslim communities of Spain. 

In October 1986 it was reported that Dudd had travelled to 
Rabat for secret discussions with the Moroccan Minister of the 
Interior. In November Muslim leaders in Melilla announced 
that they wished to establish their own administration in the 
endave, in view of the Madrid Government’s failure to fulfil 
its promise of Spanieh dtizenship for Muslim residents. The 
Spanish Minister of the Interior, however, reiterated an assur- 
ance of the Government’s intention to cany out the process of 
integration of the Muslim community. Later in the month, 
Muslim traders staged a four^day closure of their businesses to 
draw attention to their plight, and thousands of Muslims took 
part in a peaceful demonstration, reaffirming support for Dudu, 
who had resigned from his Madrid post after only two months 
in office. (Dudu subsequently went into exile in Morocco and 
lost the support of MeUlla’s Muslim commxinity.) A similar 
protest, to have taken place in Ceuta in December, was banned 
by the Spanish authorities. 

In Janu^ 1987 the Spanish Minister of the Interior paid an 
offidal visit to Morocco. King Hassan proposed the establish- 
ment of a joint commission to seek a solution to the problem of 
the Spanish endaves, but the proposal was rejected by Spain. 
There was a serious escalation of tension in Melilla in early 
February, when a member of the Muslim community died from 
gunshot wounds, following renewed racial clashes. Police re- 
inforcements were fiown in from Spain to deal with the crisis, 
numerous demonstrators were detained. Several prominent 
Muslims were charged with sedition and transferred to a prison 
in Almeria on the Spanish mainland, but were released shortly 
afterwards. In March King Hassan of Morocco reaffirmed his 
support for the Muslims of the Spanish endaves, and later 
warned that a serious crisis in relations between Rabat and 
Madrid would arise if Spain were to grant autonomy to the 
territories. 

In April 1987 Spanish and Moroccan troops participated in 
joint manoeuvres on Moroccan territory acljaoent to Melilla, as 
part of a progranpe of military co-operation. In early May 
thousands of Melilla residents attended a demonstration in 
favour of autonomy for the enclave. In July, following a visit to 
Rabat by the Spanish Minister of Foreign Mairs, King Hassan 
declared that agreement had been re^ed on ^e holding of 
talks on the question of Ceuta and Melilla. The Spanish Govern- 
ment, however, denied the existence of sudi an agreement, 
maintaining that the issue was not negotiable. 

In August 1987 there was renewed umrost in Ceuta, following 
the death of a Muslim at the hands of the securily forces. 
In February 1988 it was announced that, in accordance with 
European Community (EC, now European Union-EU) regula- 
tions, Moroccan citizens would in due course require visas to 
enter Spain. Entry to Spanish North Africa, however, was to be 
exempt from the new ruling. In March, however, a group of 
Muslims occupied the office in Melilla responsible for the pro- 
cessing of applications for Spanish nationality in protest at its 
alleged inefficiency. the 8,000 applications presented, it was 
claimed, fewer than one-half had b^n granted. 

In March 1988 it was announced that the central Government 
and the main opposition parties in Madrid had reached a broad 
consensus on the draft autonomy statutes for the Spanish 
External Territories; however, in July a senior member of the 
ruling PSOE acknowledged that the pa^s Programme 2000 
contained contradictory proposals reg^ding Ceuta and Melilla. 
Although it was envisa^ that Spain would retain the territo- 
ries, the possibility of a negotiated settiement with Morocco was 
not discounted. In late July, seven years after the enclaves’ 
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first official request for autonomy, the central Government 
announced that the implementation of the territories’ autonomy 
statutes was to be accelerated. Revised draft statutes were 
submitted by the PSOE to the main opposition parties for 
consideration. The statutes declared Ceuta and Mehlla to be 
integral parts of Spain and, for the first time, the l^ani^ 
Government under^k to gu^antee financial support for ffie 
territories. A further innovation contained in the revised draft 
provided for the establishment of mixed commissions to oversee 
the movement of goods and services through the territories. 
As praviously indicted by the Spanish Government, the two 
Spanish North African assemblies were to be granted Norma- 
tive’ rather than legislative powers. Each new assembly would 
elect firom among its members a city president. It was later 
also revealed that the revised statutes encompassed oifiy tiie 
enclaves of Ceuta and Meffila, thus exduding the associated 
Spanii^ North African islands, and that they had been errone- 
ously incorporated in the preliminary statutes, approved in 
December 1986. Although remaining the responsibility of the 
Spanish Ministiy of Defence, these idands were not, t^refore, 
to become part of any SpanM autonomous region. 

In Octoto 1988 &e Moroccan Minister of Foreign Affairs 
formally presented his country’s claim to Ceuta and Melilla to 
the UN General Assembly. An official visit by King Hassan 
to Spain, scheduled for November, was indefinitely postponed 
without explanation, and in Melilla a Muslim group ackaowl- 
edged that it had been in receipt of finanded assistance firom 
the Moroccan Government. None the less, during a visit to 
Ceuta in December a Spanish government offidsd stated tibiat 
the enclaves would be granted autonomy during the present 
Government’s term of office. In January 1989, however, King 
Hassan reiterated Morocco’s claim to Ceuta and Mellila. A 
planned visit to Rabat by the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affiurs was postponed, but in March Narcfs Serra, the Spanish 
Minister of Defence, travelled to Morocco for consultations with 
King Hassan on se^ty matters. In April the Spanish Govern- 
ment and the Partido Popular (PP), the main opposition party, 
reached agreement on the revised statutes for Ceuta and Melilla. 
In May the Spanish Prime Minister and Kong Hassan met in 
C^ablanca for discussions on the situation in the li^ddle East. 
King Hassan paid an official visit to Spain in September 1989. 
The question of Spanish North Africa was not discussed, 
althou^ King Hassan reiterated his country’s daim to the 
territories, while discounting the use of force as a means of 
settliog the dispute. Spain and Morocco agreed to hold annual 
summit meetings, in order to improve relations. 

At the general election held in October 1989 the ruling PSOE 
retained its Ceuta seats, despite allegations by the opposition 
PP that many names on the electoral register were duplicated. 
In Melilla, however, the election results were declared invaJid, 
following the discovery of serious irregularities. At the repeated 
ballot held in March 1990, at which some 52% of the electorate 
voted, both Senate seats and the one Congress seat were won 
by the PP, the latter result stripping t^ PSOE of its overall 
mcgority in the Madrid lower chamb^. The Government Dele- 
gate in Melilla daimed that voting irregularities had again 
occurred. 

Relations between Spain and Morocco were again strained in 
March 1990, when Spanish fishermen blockaded Algeciras and 
other ports (thereby disrupting communications with Ceutaj 
in protest at the Moroccan autiborities’ imposition of greatly- 
increased penalties on Spanish fiahing vessels found to be oper- 
ating without a licence in Moroccan waters. Following negotia- 
tions between the EC and Morocco, Spain agreed to grant 
finandal compensation to Morocco. In the same month a Mor- 
occan governinent niinister repeated his country’s rlaim to 
Spanish North Africa, maintaining that, with the accession of 
Naxmbia to independence, Ceuta and Melilla were the last 
vestiges of coloni^sm in Africa. In April the Spanish (Sovem- 
ment dedded to open negotiations wiffi the political groupings 
of Ceuta and Mel ill a , the autonomy statutes having been pre- 
sented for discussion in the territories. It was confirmed that 
the enclaves were to remain an integral part of Spain, and that 
thqy were to be granted self-government at munidpal, rather 
than regional, level. The l^anish Govenunenf s decision pro- 
voked a strong reaction from Moroccan political parties, which 
were united in their denunciation of the perceived attempt to 
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legalize Spanish possession of the territories. In June a two- 
hour strike in Ceuta, in support of demands for full autonomy 
for the endave, was widely observed. 

In July a Moroccan opposition party, Istiqlal, announced 

that it was initiating a new campaign to press for Uie liberation’ 
of Ceuta and Melilla. In the following month Istiqlal organized 
a protest march through the streets of Martil, a Moroccan town 
40 km from Ceuta. The Muslim community of Ceuta, however, 
expressed its concern at these developments. 

In mid-Au|^t 1990 Spain granted its Government Delegate 
in Melilla direct powers to expel illegal residents from the 
territory. In December a Spanish delegation, led by Prime 
Minister Felipe Gonzdlez, travelled to Morocco, where the first 
of the planned regular summit meetings between the Spanish 
and Moroccan premiers took place. Among the topics discussed 
was the forthcoming implementation (in May 1991) of new visa 
requirements for North Africans entering Spain, which had 
caused dismay in the Muslim community. Special arrangements 
were to apply to Moroccan citizens who worked in, or travelled 
regularly to, Ceuta and Melilla. 

Elections for the 25-member municipal councils of Ceuta and 
Melilla were held in May 1991, and in each territoxy the PSOE 
Mayor was replaced. In Ceuta Francisco Fraiz Armada of the 
Progreso y Future de Ceuta (PFC) became Mayor. In Melilla, 
where the PP had secured 12 of the 25 seats, Ignacio Velazquez 
Rivera of the right-wing Partido Nacionalista de Melilla (PNM) 
was elected Mayor of the enclave. 

In July 1991, in Rabat, the Spanish and Moroccan heads of 
government signed a treaty of friendship. In addition to the 
promotion of co-operation in the fields of economy, finance, 
fisheries, culture and the judiciary, agreement was also reached 
on Spanish military aid to Morocco. Shortly afterward the 
Moroccan Minister of the Interior, Driss Basri, and a cabinet 
colleague unexpectedly accepted an invitation from the Spanish 
Minister of the Interior to visit Ceuta, their brief trip being the 
first ever visit by members of the Government of IGng Hassan. 

The draft autonomy statutes of Ceuta and Melilla were sub- 
mitted to the Congress of Deputies in Madrid for discussion in 
October 1991. During the debate the PP accused the PSOE 
of supporting Moroccan interests. In November thousands of 
demonstrators, many of whom had travelled from the enclaves, 
attended a protest march in Madrid (organized by the Gov- 
ernments of Ceuta and Melilla), in support of demands for 
autonomy for the territories. In early 1992, however, the central 
Govenunent confirmed that the assemblies of Ceuta and Melilla 
were not to be granted fill legislative powers. In May a general 
strike in Ceuta, to protest against this denial of full autonomy, 
was widely support. 

In mid-1992 relations between Spain and Morocco were domi- 
nated by the issue of illegal immigration. In addition to the 
problem of the large numbers of Moroccans trying to enter 
mainland Spain, there had been a sharp increase in the numbm 
of those from other (mainly West African) countries attempting 
to gain entry to Europe via Morocco and the two Spanish 
enclaves. In July the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs flew 
to Rabat for discussions on the problem. 

In March 1993 it was revealed that Spain would require the 
permission of NATO before employing its most modem military 
equipment in the defence of the enclaves, which were excluded 
from NATO’s security Nmbrella’. In the same month, in an 
attempt to bring about the transfer of powers to the territories, 
the PP submitted its own draft statute for Melilla to the central 
Government, which immediately condemned the document as 
unconstitutional. All political parties in Melilla, except the 
PSOE, demanded that a local referendum be held on the issue 
of autonomy. At the subs^uent general election held in June, 
the PSOE of Ceuta lost its one seat in Congress and its two 
seats in the Senate to the PP. In Melilla, however, the PSOE 
candidate defeated the incumbent PP Congress member; the 
PP also lost one of its two seats in the Senate. 

In February 1994 the ^yor of Ceuta, Francisco Fraiz 
An^da, was obliged to resign, following the Supreme Court’s 
ratification of a lower court ruling that barred him from holding 
public office for 8^ years. His disqualification resulted from his 
involvement in irregularities in the housing sector in 1984, 
when unauthorized evictions had been carried out. He was 
replaced by Basilic Femdndez Ldpez, also of the PFC. 
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In March 1994 King Hassan declared his opposition to the 
forthcoming adoption of the autonomy statutes, repeating Mo]> 
occo’s claim to tiie territories. Representatives of Ceuta were 
particularly critical of delays in the presentation of the final 
statutes to the Cortes in Madrid, and urged the central Govern- 
ment and the opposition PP to bring the matter to a spe^ 
conclusion. In the same month King Juan Carlos of Spain 
received a delegation from Melilla, 1^ the Mayor, Ignacio 
Veldzquez Rivera, who emphasized the necessity for a swift 
adoption of the enclave’s autonomy statute and conveyed his 
citizens’ concern at the Moroccan monardi’s recent statement. 
In September the final statutes of autonomy were finally 
approved by the Spanish Government, in preparation for their 
I^sentation to the Cortes. The statutes provided for 25-member 
local assemblies with powers similar to those of the municipsd 
councils of mainland Spain. Morocco, however, announced that 
it was initiating a new diplomatic campaign to reassert its clflim 
over the territories. 

The proposals for limited self-government were generally 
acceptable in Melilla but not in Ceuta, where, in October 1994, 
a general strike received widespread support An estimated 
20,000 residents of Ceuta participated in a demonstration to 
demand equality with other Spanish regions and full autonomy 
for the enclave. Earlier in the month, Mowing expressions of 
concern regarding the territories’ protection in the event of 
Moroccan aggression, the Minister of Defence confirmed that 
Spain would continue to maintain an appropriate militaiy pres- 
ence in Ceuta and Melilla. In December more than 2,000 citizens 
of Ceuta attended a demonstration in Madrid to demand full 
autonomy. 

Following their approval by the Congress of Deputies in 
December 1994, the autonomy statutes were ratified by the 
Senate in February 1995. This approval of the statutes by the 
Spanish Cortes was denounced the Moroccan Government, 
which, upon taking office in Mar^, declared that the recovery 
of Ceuta and Melilla was to be one of its msjor objectives. In 
April responsibility for two explosions in Ceuta was claimed 
by the Organizacidn 21 de Agosto para la Liberacion de los 
Territorios Marroqufes Usurpados, a Muslim group that dem- 
anded the return of the territories to Morocco, and which the 
Spanish Government suspected was now receiving covert assist- 
ance from the Moroccan authorities. 

In September 1994 Morocco had demanded that its fisheries 
agreement with the EU be renegotiated and that quotas be 
drastically reduced. In late April 1995 hundreds of Spanish 
fishing vessels, including some from Ceuta, were obliged once 
aga^ to withdraw from Moroccan waters, following the ElTs 
failurc to renegotiate the agreement with Morocco. In May, as 
anti-Moroccan sentiment grew, there were violent scenes when 
Spanish fishermen and farmers attempted to obstruct the entry 
of Moroccan produce into the ports of southern Spain. The 
protests were renewed in late August. Negotiations between the 
EU and Morocco continued intermittently in mid-1995, and in 
October Morocco agreed to accept a four-year accord (rather 
than the three-year arrangement it had originally demanded) 
on the basis of decreases in fish catches. Morocco also agreed to 
reduce its claim for financial compensation. Vessels ^m EU 
nations, mainly Spain, were therefore able to return to Moroccan 
waters in late November. The accord entered into force in 
January 1996. 

Elections for the new local assemblies were held in May 1995. 
In Ceuta the PP won nine of the 25 seats, the PFC six, the 
nationalist Ceuta Unida four and the P^E three. Basilio 
Ferndndez L6pez of the PFC was re-elected Mayor/President, 
heading a coaHtion with Ceuta Unida and the PSOE. Mustafa 
Mizziam Ammar, leader of the Partido Democrdtico y Social de 
Ceuta (PDSC), became the first Muslim candidate ever to be 
elected in the territory. Fewer than 57% of those eligible voted 
in Ceuta. In Melilla, where the level of participation was less 
than 62%, the PP won 14 of the 25 seats, the PSOE five seats, 
Coalicidn por Melilla (CpM), a new Muslim grouping, four seats 
and the right-wing Union del Pueblo Melillense (UPM) two 
seats. Ignacio Vel^quez fPP/PNM) returned to the position of 
Mayor/lhi^ident. 

In Ceuta concern about the level of illegal immigration from 
sub-Saharan Africa increased during 1995. By mid-1995 these 
immigrants, many of whom were without documentation and 


claimed to have fled firom war-ravaged countries such as 
Rwanda, were estimated to total more than 300. In October a 
violent confrnntation occurred between about 150 Africans and 
the security forces, the latter being joined by citizens’ vigilante 
groups, during which a policeman was shot and seriously 
iiyu]^. An investigation into the shooting discounted the possi- 
bility that an African demonstrator had been responsible. Never- 
^eless, more t^ 100 illegal immigi^ts were transferred to 
a detention centre on the Spanish nudnland, while 15 Africans 
who were alleged to have led the riot were imprisoned in Ceula. 
In an attempt to curtail illegal immigration, Ceuta’s frontier 
with Morocco was strengthened. 

A general election was held in March 1996. In Ceuta the three 
PP delegates to the Cortes in Madrid were re-elected. In Melilla 
the PSOE lost its seat in the lower house to the PP, which also 
took both seats in the Senate. Following the installation of the 
PP admioistration in Madrid, both Government Delegates in 
the territories were replaced. At the end of March thousands of 
Muslims took part in a demonstration, organized by Coaliddn 
por Melilla, to protest against their marginal position in society. 

In July 1996 the Mayor/President of Ceuta, Basilio Fernandez 
Lopez of the PFC, resigned after seven mon^s at the head of a 
minority administration, and was replaced by Jesds Fortes 
Ramos of the PP, who urged that the enclave be considered a 
fuU autonomous region. In September the Secretary-General of 
NATO confirmed that Ceuta and Melilla would remain outside 
the alliance’s sphere of protection if Spain were to be fully 
integrated into NATO’s niilitary structure. 

In mid-1996 attention focused once again on the issue 
of illegal immigration firom Africa. Both Ceuta and Melilla 
appealed to the EU for financial assistance to counter the 
problems arising from the enclaves’ attractive location as an 
entry point to Europe and from the recent implementation of 
the ED’S Schengen Convention permitting the free movement 
of persons among the accord’s signatory countries. In June, 
following disturbances involving refugees firom Central Africa 
during which several people were injured, a total of 103 immi- 
grants were flown from Melilla to detention centres on the 
Spanish mainland and thence, only hours later in a dandestine, 
and subsequently highly controversial, operation, were e:^lled 
via the Canary Islands to various sub-Baharan countries. As 
the exodus of migrants from Afirica continued, the Spanish 
authorities intercepted numerous small boats in the Strait 
of Gibraltar, while in September 1996 representatives of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) declared that 
its supplies were insufficient to feed the 406 (mainly Moroccan 
and Algerian) immigrants located at an encampment in Ceuta. 
In October the Spani^ Minister of the Interior met his Moroccan 
counterpart in Madrid for discussions, which resulted in an 
agreement on the establishment of two joint commissions to 
address the specific problems of illegal immigration and drugs- 
trafificking. 

In the following month the Spanish Minister of the Interior 
travelled to Rabat for further discussions on the issues of illegal 
ixnmigration and drugs-trafidcking. For the first time since file 
signing of a joint accord in 1992, Morocco agreed to the readmis- 
sion of illegal immigrants held in the Spanish enclaves. La 
December 1996, the Spanish Ministry of the Interior announced 
that in 1996 a total of 1,552 illegal Moroccan immigrants had 
been detained in Ceuta, while 2,321 had been detained in 
Melilla. The central Government subsequently allocated emerg- 
ency funding to meet the immediate needs of the immigrants. 
In early 1997 concern grew that much of the illegal immigration 
firom Morocco was being controlled hy networks involved in 
the smugsd^ of drugs and tobacco, and the first joint police 
operation with Morocco was undertaken against these networks. 

In March 1997, in Melilla, a motion of censure against Ignacio 
Veldzquez resulted in the Mayor/President’s defeat, owing to 
the defection to the opposition of two PP councillors, Enrique 
Palacios and Abdelmalik Tahar. The latter subsequently 
absconded to the Canary Islands. The opposition then declared 
Enrique Palacios to be Mayor/President, although the central 
Government continued to recognize Ignacio VeMzquez as the 
ri^tful incumbent. In May Enrique Palacios alle^ that at 
the election of May 1995 that party had employed irregular 
tactics in its campaign for the support of Muslim voters. Also 
in May 1997, for the first time, the Mayor/Presidents of Ceuta 
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and Melilla attended a conference of the autonomous regions’ 
presidents, held in Madrid. Despite tiiie attempted 'coup’ in 
Melilla, the territory was represented by I^ado VeMzquez. 
In November 1997, from Tenerife, Abdelmalik Tahar accused 
Ignacio VeMzquez and five associates of having subjected him 
to blackmail and threats, as a result of whi(£ he had relin- 
quished his seat on the Council, thereby permitting the PP to 
replace him and to regain its minority. In December 1997 
Tahar, who was now under police protection, declared to the 
investigating judge that he had been offered a substantial bribe. 
Following an appeal by Enrique Palacios and a judicial ruling 
that permitted tlie successful revival of the motion of censure 
against Ignacio Veldzquez in Februcuy 1998, Palacios took ofiSice 
as Mayor/President of Melilla, accusing his predecessor, fiirther- 
more, of serious financial mismanagement. A new motion of 
censure, presented by the PP urging that (despite the biibezy 
charges against him) Ignacio Vddzquez be restored to office, 
was deen^ to be illegal and therefore rejected in a decree 
issued by Enrique Palacios. In July Enrique Palacios accused 
the PP of having employed public funds to secure the votes of 
some 2,500 Muslims at the 1995 local elections, the bribes 
reported having taken the form of building materials for the 
purposes of residential repairs. The allegations were denied by 
thePP. 

In June 1997 police reinforcements were drafted into Melilla, 
following renewed disturbances in which one immigrant died. 
More thw 100 illegal unmigrants were immediately returned 
to Morocco as part of a special security operation, and on the 
same day of action a total of 873 Moroccans were denied entry 
to Melilla. (More than 10,000 Moroccans daily continued to cross 
the border legally, in order to work in the enclave.) In July a 
young Moroccan was shot and wounded, and two civil guards 
were ii\jured, during a conJ&ontation on the Melilla border. In 
August various non-governmental organizations (NGOs) con- 
demned the rudimentary conditions in which some 800 illegal 
immigrants were being held in Melilla. It was further announced 
that a Melilla reception centre housing about 100 Algerians was 
to close, owing to unsatisfactory conditions. In the same month 
hundred of Moroccan children, who had been begging on the 
streets of Melilla, were retunoed to their homeland. The 
increasing involvement of organized criminal gangs in such 
activities continued to cause disquiet Following an incident 
involving Moroccan immigrants, in which 15 cars were des- 
troyed by fire, the Melilla Government accused the Moroccan 
authorities of facilitating the entry of the illegal immigrants. In 
August the Spanish General Prosecutor demanded emergency 
measures to address the iminigrant crisis, havmg already urged 
the Ministry of the Interior in June to find an immediate solu- 
tion. 

In September 1997, as Melilla conunemorated the 500th anni- 
versary of its foundation by the Spanish, various Moroccan 
political parties renewed their denunciation of Spain’s 'colonial’ 
occupation of the territory. In the same month, at the UN 
General Assembly in New York, the Moroccan Prime Minister 
denounced the situation in Ceuta and Melilla. 

In Ceuta an Algerian man died during an altercation among 
migrants at the Calamocarro camp in September 1997. As 
tension in the camps increased, by December 1997 the number 
of immigrants in Melilla alone totalled 930. Li that month 
the Spanish Government announced that 1,206 sub-Saharan 
Africans were to be transferred from Ceuta and Melilla to the 
mainland. In late December the authorities effected Ihe first 
transfers to Spain, where the illegal immigrants were received 
by various N(^s. The Minister of the Interior announced that 
two new reception centres were to be built in Ceuta and Melilla 

In January 1998 three police-officers were iigured and six 
immigrants were detained, as a result of a confrontation in 
offices of the ICRC in Melilla, where about 50 immigrants from 
central Africa staged a demonstration against the criteria for 
transfer to mainland Spain. About 200 Algerians, protesting 
against delays in their transfer, also demonstrate outside 
government offices. As the temtories’ borders were 
strengthened and both maritime and street patrols increased, 
in Febru^ 1998 it was announced that during the course of 
the previous year 4,358 illegal immigrants had been expeUe 
from Ceuta. In March 1998, in Melilla, a demonstration by 
Algerian immigrants left thr^ people injured. On the occasion 


History 

of the Spanish Prime Minister’s visit to Morocco in April 1998, 
his newly-appointed Moroccan counterpart requested that Spain 
review its policy on Ceuta and Melilla. 

In September* 1998 the Government of Melilla rejected Mor- 
occo’s offer of dual nationality for the citizens of the two enclaves, 
and later urged the Spanish Government to lodge a protest with 
the Moroccan auffiorities. In January 1999 the Ceuta authorities 
exp^ed more than 100 Moroccans, including 60 children, all of 
whom lacked documentation. In March, however, the Spanish 
(ieneral Prosecutor ordered the police force of Ceuta to suspend 
expulsions of destitute minors. 

In January 1999 the PP Senator for Melilla, Aurel-Gheorghe 
Sava, announced his resignation owing to an internal pc^ 
dispute. He was replaced by Beatrix Caro. In the same month, 
after 12 years’ exile in Morocco, Aomar Muhammadi Dudil, the 
former Muslim leader, returned to Melilla, in preparation for 
the local elections to be held in June. In February, as the 
internal crisis within the local party grew, the PP lost a motion 
of censure against Enrique Palacios. 

In Februa^ 1999 it emerged that the two enclaves were being 
used extensively by drugs-traffickers for the purpose of ‘money- 
laundering’ operations. The Ministry of Economy and Finance 
began an inquiry into these irregular movements of substantial 
amounts of foreign excWge. In March the Ministry of the 
Interior initiated an investigation into allegations of corruption 
in the prison and security services of Ceuta, the accusations 
again r^ted to the trade in illicit drugs. By mid-1999 there 
was serious concern in Ceuta over the increasing number of 
drugs-related shootings. In July 1999 48 arrests were made in 
Melilla following a police operation to dismantle a network 
believed to be responsible for the illegal ‘laundering’ of funds 
derived from dru^-trafficking. 

In early 1999 it was conc^ed that the security barrier on 
Ceuta’s border with Morocco was proving inadequate. The pro- 
ject which had been funded by the EU, remained unfinished, 
despite having been initiated some five years earlier. Further 
improvements were therefore announced, which were to incorpo- 
rate 17 surveillance towers, two additional fences of more than 
3 m in height (bringing the total to four, running parallel to a 
patrol road), thermal cameras and fibre optic sensors. Security 
on the beaches was also strengthened. Between January and 
July 1999 alone a total of 21,411 illegal immigrants were 
apprehended on Ceuta’s frontier and returned to Morocco. Mean- 
while, work progressed on a new reception centre in Ceuta to 
replace the inadequate facilities of the Calamocarro camp, where 
in mid-1999 more than 1,000 illegal immigrants, maiidy from 
sub-Saharan Africa, were being held. In September 1999, 'n one 
of the most serious disturbances to date, damage estimated at 
20m. pesetas was caused during rioting at a reception centre in 
Melilla, where 300 illegal immigrants were accommodated. The 
inmates alleged that th^ were being mistreated by the security 
guards. Following the disturbances, eight Algerian immigrants 
were accused of public disorder and arson, and were transferred 
to prison. 

in Morocco, meanwhile, King Hassan died in July 1999. In 
August the Moroccan Fiune Minister urged Spain to open 
negotiations on the future of Ceuta and Melilla. In the same 
month the Spanish Prime Minister paid a brief visit to Rabat. 
During his discussions with the newly-enthroned ¥mg 
Muhammad, the issue of Ceuta and Melilla was not raised. 
Negotiations on the renewal of the fishing agreement between 
Morocco and the EU commenced in mid-l^ptember. 

At the elections of June 1999, the most successful party in 
both Ceuta and Melilla was the Grupo Independiente liberal 
(GIL), recently founded by Jesiis Gil, the controversial Mayor 
of Marbella. Ihe GIL secured 12 of the 25 seats in the lo(^ 
assembly of Ceuta and seven of the 25 in Melilla. Antonio 
Sampietro Casarramona of the GIL replaced Jesiis Fortes 
Ramos of the PP as Mayor/President of Ceuta. In Melilla the 
two newly-elected PSOE councillors defied a central directive 
to vote with the five PP delegates (in order to obstruct the 
accession of the GIL to the city presidency), and instead gave 
their support to Mustafa Aber^dn Hamed of the CpM, which 
had won five seats. Aberchan was thus elected to replace 
Enrique Palacios as Mayor/President of Melilla. In mid-July 
Aberchdn and the GIL agreed to form a minority Government. 
The two rebel PSOE councillors subsequently relinquished their 
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seats. In Aupusi a replacement PSOE delegate claimed that a 
representative of Ab<*rchan had offered him a bribe in exchange 
for the renunciation of his seat. The fact that his predecessor 
had relinquished her seat, and then attempted to withdraw her 
resignation, led U) inttmsc speculation that she had also been 
offered a bribe. Similar allegations of malpractice were made 
in Ceuta. 

In ScpU'mber I following a rift between the CpM and the 
GIL, the Mayor/President of Melilla was attempting to form 
a minority Government with representatives of the Partido 
Independiont4*do Melilla (PIM), recently established by Enrique 
Palacios. In OctobtT, however, Mustafa Aberchdn reached a 
broad accommodation with members of the PP and UPM that 
enabled him to remain in office. In November the Melilla branch 
of the GIL announced that it was to operate independently 
of the mainland party. In the same month, following a new 
agreement between Aberchdn and the GIL, the GIL announced 
its intention to renew its participation in the Government of 
Melilla. As a result, the socialist councillors withdrew from the 
administration. In early December Aberchdn announced the 
composition of u new coalition Government. Crispin Lozano, the 
local leader of the GIL, was appointed B'irst Vice-President, 
while Enrique Palacios of the PIM became Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. In th(‘ same month Ignacio Velazquez, the former PP 
Mayor/Presidi'iit of Melilla, was barr(»d from public office for six 
years, having boon found guilty of neglecting his duty during 
his period in office. H(» was, however, cleared of charges relating 
to the misappropriatifm of public funds. 

In January 2()()() Josf* Maria Aznar visited Spanish North 
Africa, the first visit by a Spanish Prime Minister for 19 years. 

His decision to visit in his capacity as leader of the PP, however, 
rather than as ht»ad of government, was severely criticized in 
Ceuta and Melilla, while, in protest, the Moroccan Government 
cancelled th(« planned visit to Rahul of ihet Spanish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. At the general election held on 12 March 2000, 
Ceuta’s three PP representatives in Madrid, one deputy and 
two senators, all scK^ured re-election. The PP also retained 
Melillu’s three s(»atH in the Spanish legislature. 

In February 2000 th(* Spanish Goverment liberalized Spain’s 
immigration laws, tht^n^by pnivoking a dramatic rise in clandes- 
tine immigration. In Fehruaiy an operation to prevent the entry 
into Ceuta of some 500 migrants from sub-Saharan Africa led to 
violent confrontation between the migrants and the authorities, 
while in May the Government of Ceuta estimated that more 
than 25,000 poUmtial immigrants, mainly Moroccans, were 
awaiting an opportunity to travel to southern Spain. It was also 
revealed in May that some 7()0,0(K) persons had been refused 
admission to Spanish North Africa during 1999. In the same 
month, during a visit to Morocco, the Spanish Prime Minister 
admitted that the n(*w immigration legislation would need to 
be revised, as, since its entry into force, more than 82,000 
immigrants had applied for Spanish residency permits. L^ge 
numbers of immigrants continued to enter the two enclaves 
throughout m id-2000, dc^spite the completion of the long-awaited 
improved border security moasuros in Ceuta, and clashes 
between migrants and the security forces continued to be 
reported. 

In Melilla, in early May 2000 two GIL deputies and one UPM g 
representative defected to the opposition. Aberchdn declared 
that, despite his Government’s loss of its majority, he would not 
resign. The opposition subscKiuently announced ^at they would 
request a vote of ‘no confidence’ in Aberchan’s government 
at the earliest opportunity. Later in the month Idle national 
leadership of the PP and the PSOE met in Madrid in order to 
negotiate a solution to the political crisis in Melilla. The two 
parties agreed that, if Aberchdn’s Government were removed 
from office, they would form a coalition government in partner- 
ship with the Union del Peublo Melillense (UPM), whose leader, 
Juan Josd Imbroda Ortiz, would be nominated Mayor/President. 

In early July the remaining five GIL members left the Govern- 
ment and joined the opposition. The opposition subsequently 
introduced a motion of censure against Aberchdn, whom they 
accused of nepotism, a lack of transparent and of harassment 
of the opposition. Aberchan, who described the accusations 
as being racially motivated, announced that the CpM was to 
withdraw from the legislature. In mid-rJuly 2,000 Muslim citi- 
zens of Melilla demonstrated in support of Aberchdn. At the 


same time the Vice-President of Melilla, Enrique Palacios, sus- 
pended the motion of censure by decree, reportedly without 
having consulted Aberchdn. The opposition, who had criticized 
the decree as Illegal and possible criminal’, later successfully 
overturned the decree in the courts, and the vote on the motion 
of censure against Aberchdn was therefore able to proceed. The 
motion was adopted on 17 September, with the support of 16 of 
the 25 deputies, and Imbroda was elected as Mayor/President. 
The change in Government was widely regretted by the Muslim 
community of Melilla, and, it was believed, by the Moroccan 
Government. 

In early September 2000, following a ruling in the Spanish 
courts that Ceuta and Melilla could not be considered to be 
autonomous communities, the ruling GIL proposed in the Ceuta 
Assembly that the Spanish Government grant Ceuta greater 
autonomy. Discussions on the proposal, which proved highly 
emotive, led to disturbances wi&in the Assembly. The motion 
was subsequently carried by a mejority vote, despite the opposi- 
tion of the PP and PSOE and the abstention of the PDSC. 


Economy 

CEUTA AND MELILLA 

Ceuta and Melilla, both free ports, are in fact of little economic 
importance, while the other possessions, with a population in 
1982 of 312, mostly military personnel and fishermen, are of 
negligible significance. The chief reason for Spanish retention 
of these areas was their predominantly Spanish population. The 
registered population of Ceuta has grown fivefold in the last 
century, and continues to grow at an average annual rate of 
0.6% (compared with the Spanish average of 0.2%). Melilla, 
however, has suffered a decline in population, owing to a lack of 
economic opportunities. Between 1970 and 1996 the population 
declined by 2.2% overall in both cities, although the proportion 
of Arab residents has greatly increased, particularly in Melilla. 
There are large niunbers of immigrants from Morocco. 

In 1991 Ceuta’s gross domestic product (GDP) was 33.6% 
below the average for the whole of Spain, while that of Melilla 
was 30.5% below. In the same year the average disposable 
family income of Ceuta was only 76.85% that of Spain, the 
figure in Melilla being 84.76%. Social security benefits accounted 
for 22.75% of the average family income in Ceuta and 24.26% 
in Melilla. In 1992 the GDP of the two territories totalled 
133,767m. pesetas, ^uivalent to 1,072,607 pesetas per head. 
In 1995 the territories’ combined GDP per head was 11.61% 
below the average for the whole of Spain. In that year, compared 
with 1994, the GDP of Ceuta and Melilla increased by 1.98%. 
In 1996 GDP per head was estimated to have increased by 
1.58% in Ceuta and by 1.68% in Melilla. By 1996, although the 
two territories’ income per head was below the average for 
Spain, family income per caput being 0.83% below the Spanish 
average in Ceuta and 6.04% above in Melilla, purchasing power 
was 3.03% higher in Ceuta and 6.55% higher in Melilla. An 
unofficial report issued in October 1996 classified Melilla as by 
far the poorest city in Spain. In 1997, compared with the 
previous year, the GDP of Ceuta increased by 2.82%, while that 
of Melilla expanded by 2.76%, among the lowest growth rates 
in Spain. In 1998 GDP per he^ was equivalent to 76.6% of the 
average for Spain in Ceuta and 71.3% of the Spanish average 
inMeulla. 

The hinterland of the two cities is small. Development is 
restricted by the lack of suitable building land. Ceuta, in partic- 
ular, sixers from intermittent water shortages. In l^ptember 
1995 tenders were invited for the construction of a desalination 
plant in the territory, which would be capable of processing 
12,000 cu m of sea water per day (rising to 16,000 cu m). The 
apparent shortcomings of the territories’ infrsustructure were 
demonstrated in Melilla in November 1997 by the rupture of a 
large water-storage tank. The resultant flood killed 11 people, 
injured 41 and caused damage estimated at more than 
1,350m. pesetas. 

Agriculture, Industry and Tourism 

Most of the population’s food has to be imported, with the 

exception offish, which is obtained locally. Sardines and ancho- 
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vies are the most important items. In 1998 344.4 metric tons of 
fish were landed in Ceuta. A large proportion of the tinned fish 
is sold outside Spain. More important to the economies of the 
cities is the port activity; most of their exports take the form of 
fuel supplied— at very competitive rates— to ships. Most of the 
fuel comes fix)m the Spanish refinery in Tenerife. Ceuta’s port 
is the busier, receiving a total of 11,804 ships in 1998. Ap^ 
from the ferries from Malaga and Almeria in mainland Spain, 
Melilla’s port is not so firequented and its exports are correspond- 
ingly low. Ceuta’s main exports are firozen and preserved fish, 
foodstuffs and beer. Indusl^ is limited to meeting some of the 
everyd^ needs of the dtiee. There is a local brewezy in Ceuta. 

Tourism previously made a significant contribution to the 
territories’ economies. Almost Im. tourists visited Ceuta in 
1986, attracted by duly-firee goods. High fer^-boat fares and 
the opening of the Spanish border with Gibraltar in 1985, 
however, had an adverse effect on the enclaves’ duty-free trade, 
and tourist numbers declined to 84,700 in 1998. Successive 
defence cuts led not only to fears for Spanish North Africa’s 
security but also to losses in income firom military personnel 
stationed in the territories. 

In 1998 the economically active population of the two enclaves 
totalled 53,800, of whom 13,400 were unemployed, 2,500 were 
employed in the construction sector, 1,700 in industry and 200 
in agriculture; 36,000 were employ^ in the services sector. In 
1996 the dvil service employ^ 2,904 workers in Ceuta and 
2,877 in Mehlla. By April 2000 the number of unemployed in 
the two endaves had declined to 3,666 in Ceuta and 3,654 
in Melilla. 

Finance and Inward Investment 

In 1986 the Spanish Government announced that it was to 
grant 6,500m. pesetas to Ceuta and 8,500m. to Melilla for the 
purposes of mfrastructural development In 1989 a campaign 
to attract more investment to Ceuta began. Tax concessions and 
other incentives were offered. In the three years to 1990 the 
Spanish Government’s investment in Melilla totalled 32,000m. 
pesetas. Ceuta received 9,000m. pesetas for the purposes of 
public works, and its health service was allocated 347m. pesetas. 
In early 1993 investment of a further 18,000m. pesetas for 
housing and transport projects in MeliUa was announced. In 
Ceuta die apparent lack of banking controls and alleged corrup- 
tion at senior levels drew critidsm in April 1993, when evidence 
of the territory’s use as a 'money-laundering’ centre for the 
proceeds of dru^-trafS.ckiDg was revealed. A sum of more than 
25,000m. pesetas was believed to be involved. Furthermore, 
in December fraudulent operations, allegedly involving almost 
100m. pesetas and in whi(^ two civil servants were implicated, 
were uncovered at the dty hall of Ceuta. Following Spain’s 
intensification of security at its fiinntier with Gibraltar in 
1995>96, many drug and tobacco smugglers were believed to 
have relocated their bases to Ceuta. 

Upon the accession of Spain to the European Community (EC, 
now European Union— EU) in January 1986, Ceuta and Melilla 
were considered as Spanish cities and European territory, and 
joined the Community as part of Spain, lliey retained their 
status as free ports. The statutes of autonomy, adopted in 
early 1995, envisaged the continuation of the territories’ fiscal 
ben^ts. In June 1994 the EU announced substantial regional 
aid: between 1995 and 1999 Ceuta and Melilla were to receive 
totals of ECU 28m. and ECU 45m., of which ECU 20m. and 
ECU 18m., respectively, were to be in the form of direct aid. 
With assistance firom the European Social Fund, a programme 
of employment and vocational training for MeliUa was 
announced in 1996. In 1997 projected state investment in Ceuta 
and Melilla was 7,786m. pesetas, compared with 6,363m. 
pesetas in 1996. Ceuta’s budget for 1999 was estimated at 
22,000m. pesetas. As .a proportion of GDP per head in relation 
to the EU average, the estimate for Ceuta rose from 37.0% in 
1960 to 66.2% in 1996, while that for Melilla increased fix>m 
30.8% in 1960 to 70.9% m 1996. The comparable figures for 
Spain as a whole were 57.2% in 1960 and 76.2% in 1996. 

The average annual rate of infiation in 1996 was 2.2% in 
Ceuta and 3.6% in Melilla, compared with 4.5% in the two 
endaves in 1995. In the 12 months to December 1997 and again 
in the year to December 1998 the infiation rate was 1.9% in 


Ceuta and MeliUa combined. In the 12 months to December 
1999 the rate of inflation rose to 2.2%. 


Statistical Survey 

Ceuta 

Sources (unless otherwise stated): Administradon General del 
Estado, Beatriz de Silva 4, 51001 Ceuta; tel. (956) 512616; fiax 
(956) 511893; Instituto Nacional de Estadistica, Paseo de la 
CasteUana 183, 28046 Madrid; tel. (91) 5839301; fax (91) 
5839086; e-maU info(@ine.es; internet www.ine.es. 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY 
Area: 19.7 sq km (7.6 sq mUes). 

Population (1 January 1998): 72,117 (36,102 males, 36,015 
fexnales). 

Density (1 January 1998): 3,660.8 per sq km. 

Births, Marriages and Deaths (1998): Live births 969 (birth 
rate 13.4 per 1,000); Marriages 296 (marriage rate 4.1 per 1,000); 
Deaths 447 (death rate 6.7 per 1,000). 

Immigration and Emigration ( 1997 ): Immigrants 1 ,347 ; Emig- 
rants 1,486. 

EconomicaUy Active Population (incl. Melilla, '000 persons, 
1998): Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 0.2; Industry 1.7; 
Coxistruction 2.5; Services 36.0; Totid employed 40.4; Unemployed 
13.4; Total labour force 53.8. 

AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

Agriculture: Agricultural activity in the territory is negligible, 
and the majority of the population’s food, with the exception of 
fish, is imported. 

Fishing (metric tons, live weight): Total catch 408.4 in 1996; 

357.0 in 1997; 344.4 in 1998. Source: Ceuta^Memoria de la 
eituacion socioeconomica y laboral de la ciudad. 

FINANCE 

Current and Exchange Rates: Ceuta uses ^nish currency. 
100 cdntimos = 1 peseta. Sterling, Dollar and Euro Equivalents 
(28 AprU 2000): £1 sterling = 287.19 pesetas; US$1 = 183.14 
pesetas; €1 s 166.39 pesetas; 1,000 pesetas = i^.482 = $5,460 s 
€6.010. Average Exchange Rate (pesetas per US $): 146.41 in 
1997; 149.40 in 1998; 156.17 in 1999. Note; Since the introduction 
of the euro, on 1 January 1999, a fixed exchange rate of €1 » 
166.386 pesetas has been in effect. 

Cost of Living (Consumer Price Index at December, base: 1992 
average = 100): 120.1 in 1996; 122.8 in 1997; 125.3 in 1998. 

Gross Domestic Product (millions of pesetas at factory cost, 
1998): 119,673. 

Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity (percentages, 
1998): Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 0.99; Industry 
7.55; (Construction 5.15; Services 86.32. Source: Geuta’-Memoria 
de la situacidn socioeconomica y labored de la ciudad. 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Principal Commodities: Imports (million pesetas, 1998): 
Sportix^ articles 2,024; Fuel and lubricants 2,771; Electrical 
domestic goods 1,150; Electronics and computers 1,308; Milk and 
dairy products 1,746; Textile materials 5,419; Articles of clothing 
3,844; Artisan-made textiles 1,368; Transport vehicles 1,071; 
Total (incL others) 28,030. Exports: Ceuta supplies fuel and water 
to ships entering the port. Other exports include frozen and 
preserved fish, beer ana foodstuffs. 

Principal Trading Partners (percentages, 1998): Imports: 
Cfoina 25.4; Czech Republic 3.9; Germany 4.6; Indonesia 4.0; Italy 
11.4; Japan 4.9; Netherlands 9.6; South Korea 19.6. 

Volume of Trade (million pesetas, 1998): Imports 27,831; 
Exports 7,298. Source: Ceuta’-Memoria de la situacidn socioecon- 
omica y laboral de la ciudad, 

TRANSPORT 

l^ad Traffic: Vehicles registered (1999): 3,832. (Source: Direc- 
ddn General de Trdfico, Madrid.) V^cles entered (1998): 
196,558; Vehicles departed (1998): 192,451. 

Shmping (1998): Ships entered 11,804; Goods unloaded 

3.879.000 metric tons; Passenger arrivals 1,147,357; Passenger 
departures 1,110,707. 
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TOURISM 

Visitor Arrivals: 76,972 in 1996; 77,086 in 1997; 84,719 in 1998. 
Tourist Ni^ts: 110,636 in 1996; 116,386 in 1997; 129,841 
in 1998. 

EDUCATION 

Pre-primary (1998/99): 2,618 pupils. 

Primary (1998/99;: 24 schools; 6,316 pupils. 

Secondary (1998/99): 6 schools; 2,273 pupils. 

Vocational (1998/99): 3 centres; 614 students. 

Mellila 

Sources (unless otherwise stated): Institute Nadonal de 
Estadistica, Paseo de la Castellana 183, 28046 Madrid; tel. (91) 
6839301; fax (91) 6839086; e-mail infoC^ne.es; intc^et 
www.ine.es. 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY 
Area: 12.6 sq km. (4.8 sq miles). 

Population (1 Januaiy 1998): 60,108 (males 30,569, females 
29,539). 

Density (1 January 1998): 4,808.6 per sq km. 

Births, Marriages and Deaths (1988): Live births 1,056 (birth 
rate 16.6 per 1,000); Marriages 409 (marriage rate 6.4 per 1,000); 
Deaths 447 (marriage rate 7.0 per 1,000). 

Economically Active Population: see Ceuta. 

FINANCE 

Currency and Exchange Rates: see Ceuta. 

Gross Domestic Product (millions of pesetas at factor cost, 
1998): 92,703. 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Melilla is a duty-free port. Most imports are from Spain but over 
90% of exports go to non-Spanish territories. The chief export 
is fish. 

TRANSPORT 

RoadTrafific: Vehicles registered (1999): 3,662. Source: Direcddn 
General de Trafico, Madrid. 

Shipping ( 1989): Total merchandise traffic 4,656,000 metric tens. 
Civil Aviation (1989): Passengers transported 319,000; Goods 
transported 778 metric tens. 

EDUCATION 

Pre-primary (1987/88): 61 schools; 1,961 pupils. 

Primary (1987/88): 246 schools; 8,256 pupils. 

Secondary 1987/88): 4 schools; 1,863 pupils. 

Vocational (1987/88): 1 centre; 927 students. 

Directory 

Ceuta 

GOVERNMENT 
(September 2000) 

Delegacidn del Gobiemo: Beatriz de Silva 4, 61001 Ceuta; 
tel. (956) 612523; fax (966) 513671; e-mail juan(^uta.map.es; 
Government Delegate in Ceuta Luis Vicente Moro DIaz. 
Consejo de Gobiemo: Plaza de Africa s/n, 61001 Ceuta; tel. 
(956) 528200; fax (956) 614470; internet www.ciudad-ceuta.com; 
Mayor/President of Ceute Antonio Sabootro Casarramona (GIL). 
Deputy elected to the Congress in Madrid: Francisco Antonio 
GonzAlez P)^ (PP). Representatives to the Senate in Madrid: 
Jos£ Luis Morales Montero (PP), NicolAs FernAndbz Cucurull 
(PP). Commandant-General: Feri^do LOpez de Olmedo. 

COUNCIL 

Election, 18 June 1999 

Seats 


(jlrupo Independiente Liberal (GIL) 12 

Partido Popul^ (PP) 8 

Partido Socialista Obrero Espafiol (PSOE) .... 2 

Partido Democrdtioo y Sodal de Ceuta (PDSC) ... 3 

Total 26 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Ceuta Unida (CEU): Ceuta; nationalist party; Sec.-Gen. Josi^ 
Antonio Querol. 

Grapo Independiente Liberal (GIL): Ceuta; f. 1999; Leader 
Antonio Samfietro Casarramona. 

Izquierda Unida: Ceuta; left-wing electoral alliance; Leader 
Mustafa Hassen. 

Partido Democrdtico y Social de Ceuta (PDSC): Ceuta; 
Muslim party, Leader Mustafa Mizziam Ammar. 

Partido Independiente de Ceuta: B. Principe Alfonso, Fuerte 
6, 61003 Ceut^ Leader Hamed Mohamed Liazid. 

Partido Popular (PP): Real 90 Bqjo Izquierda, 51001 Ceuta; 
tel. (966) 618139; fax (956) 611636; e-mail ceuta(^p.es; internet 
www.pp.es; finrly Alianza Popular; centre-right; Pi^. Pedro GoRp 
dilloDurAn. 

Partido Socialista Obrero Espafiol (PSOE): Ceuta; socialist 
workers’ party. Leader Fructuoso Miaja. 

Partido Socialista del Pueblo de Ceuta (PSPC): Carxetera 
del Embalse 10, 11704 Ceuta; dissident group of PSOE; Leader 
Juan Luis ArOstboui. 

Proffreso y Future de Ceuta (PFC): Marina de Ceuta, Ceuta; 
Leader Francisco Fraiz Armada. 

There are branches of the mqjOT Spanish parties in Ceuta, and 
also various civic associations.^e Asociacidn Ceuta y Melilla 
(Acyme) is based in Granada (Pres. Francisco Godino), and is 
opposed to the limited autenonw of the enclaves. The Organiza- 
cion 21 de Agosto para la Liberacidn de los Territorios 
Marroquies llsurpados resumed its activities in 1995. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Tribunal Superior de Justicia de Andalucia, Ceuta y Mel- 
illa: Plaza Nueva s/n, 18071 Granada; tel. (968) 242108; fax (958) 
242156; Pres. Augusto Mendez de Luoo y LOpbz de Ayala. 

REUGION 

The msjorite of the European inhabitants are Christians, almost 
aU being adherents of the Roman Catholic Church. Most Africans 
are Muslims, totalli^ about 13,000 in 1991. There were about 
500 Hindus in 1996. The Jewish community numbers several hun- 
dred. 

Christianity 

The Roman Catholic Church 

Bishcm of Cddiz and Ceuta: Antonio CeballosAtienza (resident 
in Cddiz); Vicars-General: Manuel db la Puente SendOn, E^cisco 
CobreroTocOn, Plaza de Nuestra Seliora de Africa, 11701 Ceuta; 
tel. (966) 617732; fax (956) 513208; e-mail obcadiz^lanalfes. 

THE PRESS 

El Faro de Ceuta: Sargente Mena 8, 51001 Ceuta; tel. (956) 
524148; fax (956) 524147;?. 1934; morning; Dir Luis Manuel Aznar 
CabbzOn; Editoi^in-Ghief Carmen Echarri; drc. 5,000. 

El Periddico de Ceuta: AmpUadon Muelle de Poniente P-104- 
10, £-11701 Ceuta; tel. (956) 513348; fax (956) 513669. 

El Pueblo de Ceuta: Independenda 11, V, 51001, Ceuta; tel. 
(956) 514367: fax (956) 517650; e-mail pat28374(^elme.es; 
daily. Dir and Editoi^in-Chief Salvador Vivanixis Canales. 

Press Association 

Asociacidn de la Prensa: Sargente Mena 8, 51001 Ceuta; tel. 
(956) 524148. 

BROADCASTING 

Radio 

Onda Cero Radio Ceuta: Ghupos Alteu 4, 3°, 51001 Ceuta; tel. 
(956) 517887; fax (956) 617004; Dir Juan Luis Babqubbo Manzano. 
Radio Ceuta: Real 90, Portdn 4, I** Doha, 51001 Ceuta; tel. (956) 
511820: fax (956) 516820; f. 1934; oommemal; owned by Sodedad 
Espafiola de Radiodifisidn (SER); Dir Manuel YRlamo Cbbspillo. 
Radio Nadonal de Espafia: Real 90, 51001 Ceuta; teL (956) 
524688; fax (956) 519067; Dir Eduardo SAnghez Dorado. 

Radio Popular de Ceuta/COPE: Saigento Mena 8, I**, 11701 
Ceuta; tel. (956) 524200; fax (956) 524202; Dir Daniel Ouva. 

Television 

Televisidn Ceuta: Ceuta; teL (956) 514417; Dir Manuel Om - 
zAlbz Bolobino. 
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Directory 


FINANCE 

Bankiiiif 

Banco Credit Lyonnais Espafia: Sargento Coriat 5, 51001 
Ceuta; tel. (956) 518040. 

Banco de EspaAa: Plaza de Espafia 2, 51001 Ceuta; tel. (956) 
511805; fax (956) 513108. 

Banco Espafiol de Cr6dito (Banesto): Camoens 6, 51001 
Ceuta; tel. (956) 513009. 

Banco Popular Espafiol: Paseo del Revellfn 1, 51001 Ceuta; 
tel. (956) 510740. 

Banco Santander Central Hispanoamericano (BSCH): 
Paseo del Revellfn 17, 51001 Ceuta; t^. (956) 511371. 

Cida Madrid: Plaza de los R^es s/n, 51001 Ceuta; tel. (956) 
510942. 


Insurance 

MAPFRE: Cervantes 14, 51001 Ceuta; tel. (956) 519638; fax 
(956) 513916. 

Utilities 

Empresa de Alumbrado ElActrico de Ceuta SA: Beatriz de 
Silva 2, Ceuta; generates and transmits electricity; Rep. ALBRim) 
RamOn GattAn Rodriguez. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CAmara Oficial de Comercio, Industria y Navegacidn: 
Muelle Cafionero Dato sM, 11701 Ceuta; tel. (956) 509590; fax 
(956) 509589; internet www.ceuta.com; Pres. Miguel Angel Azco- 
itiaLeOn; Sec.-Gen. Francisco Olivencia Ruiz. 

Confederacidn de Empresarios de Ceuta: Teniente Arrabal 
2, 11701 Ceuta; tel. (956) 516912; empl^rs* confederation; Pres. 
Miguel Angel AzgoitiaLeOn; S6c.-Gen. Evaristo Rivera Gomez. 

Trade Union 

In 1999 1,721 workers belonged to the Confederacidn Sindical de 
CSomisiones Obreras (CCOO). 


TRANSPORT 

Much of the traffic between Spain and Morocco passes through 
Ceuta; there are ferry services to Akedras, MeliU^ MAlaga and 
Almeria. Plans for an airport are un&r consideration. Helicopter 
services to Mdlaga are provided by Helisureste. 

Compafila Trasmediterranea: Muelle Canoero Dato 6, Ceuta; 
tel. (956) 509532; internet www.trasmediterranea.es. 


TOURISM 

Visitors are attracted by the historical monuments, the Pargue 
Marftimo and byjhe museums, as well as by the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Africa. There were 84,719 visitors to Ceuta in 1998. In 
1992 Ceuta had four hotels and 27 hostels and guest houses. 
Plans to build additional accommodation were under way. 
Conscjerla de Turismo: Padilla, Edif. Ceuta-Center, 2°, 51001, 
Ceuta; tel. (956) 528246; fax (956) 528248; e-mail turismo® 
ciceuta.es; internet www.ciceuta.es. 

Oficina de Informacidii de Turismo: Muelle Cafionero Dato 
1, 51001 Ceuta; tel. (956) 501410; fiax (956) 523513. 

Oficina Municipal de Turismo: Alcalde J. Victori Gonalons, 
Esquine Gran Via, E-11207 Ceuta; tel. (956) 521^8. 

Patronato Municipal de Turismo: Victori Gofialons sAl E- 
11207 Ceuta; tel. (956) 514092. 


DEFENCE 

Military authority is vested in a commandant-general (see Gov- 
ernment). The enclaves are attached to the i^taiy region of 
Sevilla. In August 1998 Spain had 11,500 troops denied in 
^anish North AMca, compared with 21,000 in mid-l987. Two- 
thirds of Ceuta’s land area are used exclusively for military pur- 
poses. 

EDUCATION 

The conventional Spanish facilities are available. In higher edu- 
cation, links with the University of Grenada are maintained. 


Melilla 

GOVERNMENT 
(September 2000) 

Delegacidn del Gobiemo: Avda de la Marina Espaftola 3, 52001 
Melilla; tel. (95) 2675840; fax (95) 2672657; Government Delegate 
in Melilla: Enrique Beamud MariIn. 

Consejo de Gobiemo: Plaza de Espafia 1, 52001 Melilla; tel. 
(95) 2681663; fax (95) 2674800; internet www.camelilla.es; Mayor/ 
President of Melilla Juan Jose Imbroda Ortiz (UPM). 

Deputy elected to the Congress in Madrid: Antonio Guti^irrez 
Molina (PP-UPM). Representatives to the Senate in Madrid: 
Carlos A Bbnrt CaNbtb (PP-UPM), J uan Jose Imbroda Ortiz. Com- 
mandant-General: Francisco Diaz Moreno. 

COUNCIL 

Election, 13 June 1999 

Seats 


Grupo Independiente Liberal (GIL) 7 

Coalicion por Melilla (CpM) 5 

Partido Popular (PP) 5 

Partido Inaependiente de Melilla (PIM) .... 3 

Union del Pueblo Melillense (UPM) 3 

Partido Socialista Obrero Espafiol (PSOE) ... 2 

Total 25 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Coalicidn por Melilla (CpM): Melilla; Leader Mustaka Aber^ 
CHAN Hamed. 

Grupo Independiente Liberal (GIL): Melilla; f. 1999; Leader 
Crispin Lozano. 

Partido de los Demdcratas de Melilla (PDM): Melilla; f. 1985; 
Muslim party; Leader AbdeijcaderMohamed AlI. 

Partido Independiente de MeUUa (PIM): MeliUa; f. 1999; 
Leader Enrique Palacios. 

Partido Popular (PP): Roberto Cano 2, Izqda, POB 384, 
52001 MeliUa; tel. (95) 2681095; fax (95) 2684477; centre-right; 
Pres. Antonio GutiErrbz Mouna. 

Partido Social Democrata de Melilla (PSDM): Melilla; 
f. 1998. 

Partido Socialista de Melilla-Partido Socialista Obrero 
Espafiol (PSME-PSOE): Cdndido Lobera 7-1°, Melilla; tel. (95) 
2681820; socialist workers’ party; favours self-government but 
not full autonomy; Leader Javier de Pro. 

Unidn del Pueblo Melillense (UPM): Ejdrcito Espafiol 7, 1°, 
Apdo 775, 29801 MeliUa; tel. (95) 2681987; fax (95) 2673545; 
f. 1985; right-wing; Pres. Juan Jost Imbroda Ortiz; Gmi. Sec. 
Daniel Ck)NESA MiNGUEZ. 

There are branches of the mqjor Spanish parties in MeliUa, and 
also various dvic assodations. 

REUGION 

As in Ceuta, most Europeans are Roman Catholics. The registered 
Muslim community numbered 20,800 in 1990. The Jewish com- 
munity numbered 1,300. There is also a Hindu community. 

THE PRESS 

Diario Sur: Avda Juan Carlos I Rqy 19, 1°, Izqda, MeliUa; tel. (95) 
2681854; fax (95) 2683908; Perm. Rep. Avelino GuntRREZ PtREZ. 
El Faro de Melilla: Gral Marina 11, 1°, 52001 Melilla; tel. (95) 
2690050; fax (95) 2680010; e-mail fBuromeli@arrakis.es; Dir Carlos 
Salem Sola; Editoi^in-Chief MARfA Navarro Otano. 

Guia del Odo: MeliUa; tel. (95) 2683734; leisure guide; Dir Jost 
Luis CtisFEDES Mercado. 

MeliUa Costa del Sob Del. Chacel 8, MeliUa; tel. (95) 2682315; 
f. 1985; Rep. LaureanoFolqarVillasenIn; circ. 2,500. 

Melilla Hoy: Polfgono Industrial SEPES, La Espiga, Naves A-1/ 
A-2, 52006 Melilla; tel. (95) 2690000; fax (95) 2675725; f. 1985; 
Dir Irene Flores SAez; Editor-in-Chief Mar£a Angeles Jimenez 
Padilla; drc. 2,000. 

El Telearama de Melilla: Polfgono El Sepes, CaUe La Espiga, 
Nave A-8, 62006 Melilla; tel. (9^ 2691443; fax (96) 2691469; Dir 
Rafael Martos Vilchez. 

News Agency 

Agenda EFE: Candida Lobera 4-1° Izq., 52001 Melilla; tel. (95) 
2685235; fax (95) 2680043; Correspondent Pdlar Salas Duran. 
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Press Association 

Asociacidn de la Prensa: Crtra Alfonso XII, Edif. Miguel de 
Cervantes, Bloque 6 Bqjo, 52006 Melilla; tel. (96) 2679121; Pres. 
Miguel Gomez Bbrnardi. 

BROADCASTING 

Radio 

40 Melilla: Muelle Ribera 18, 29806 Melilla; tel. (96) 2681708; 
fax (95) 2681573; Administrator Yamila Amed. 

Antena 3: Edif. Melilla, Urbanizacidn Rusadir, 29805 Melilla; 
tel. (96) 2688840; Dir ToEr Ramos PelAez. 

Cadena Rato: Melilla; tel. (95) 2685871; Dir Angel Valencia. 
Dial Melilla: Urbanizacidn Rusadir, Edif. Melilla, 29805 Melilla; 
tel. (96) 2673333; fax (96) 2678342; Dir Antonia Ramos PelAez. 
Ingar Radio: Abdelkader 3 bajo, 52000 Melilla; tel. (952) 682100. 
Onda Cero Radio Melilla: Melilla; tel. (95) 2680706; fax (95) 
2685572; Dir Leandro RooRfouEZ. 

Radio Melilla: Muelle Ribera 18, 52006 Melilla; tel. (95) 2681708; 
fax (95) 2681573; commercial; owned by Sodedad Espafiola de 
Radiodifusidn (SER); Dir Antonia RamosPelaez. 

Radio Nacional de Espafia (RNE): Mantelete 1, Apdo 222, 
52801 Melilla; tel. (95) 2681907; fax (95) 2683108; state-con- 
trolled; Rep. Montserrat CobosRuano. 

Television 

A fibre optic cable linking Melilla with Almena was laid in 1990. 
From March 1991 Melilla residents were able to receive three 
j^rivate TV channels from mainland Spain: Antena 3, (janal+ and 

FINANCE 

Banking 

The following banks have branches in Melilla: Banco Bilbao 
Vizcaya Axgentaria (2 brs), Banco Santander Central His- 

S anoamericano, Banco Espaflol de Cr4dito (Banesto), Banco Meri- 
ional and Banco Popular Espafiol. 

Insurance 

MAPFRE: Avda Democracia 9, 52004 Melilla; tel. (96) 2673189; 
fax (95) 2674977. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CAmara Oficial de Oomercio, Industria y Navegacidn: Cer- 
vantes 7, 52001 Melilla; tel. (95) 2684840; fax (95) 2683119; f. 
1906; Pres. Mari^arita LOpbz AuifENoARiz; Sec.-Gen. Mar(a JesOs 
FernAndez de Castro y Pedrajas. 

Confederacidn de Empresarios de Melilla: Paseo Marftimo 
Mir Berlanga 26— Entreplanta, Apdo de Correos 445, 29806 Me- 
lilla; tel. (95) 2678296; fax (95) 2676175; f. 1979; employers’ 
confederation; Pres. Margarita L6pez Almendariz; S^.-Gen. 
JerOnimo PErbz Hernandez. 

Trade Union 

In 1999 1,314 workers belonged to the Confederaddn Sindical de 
Comisiones Obreras (CCOO). 

TRANSPORT 

There is a daily ferry service to MAlara and a service to Almeria. 
Melilla airport, situated 4 km from the town, is served by daily 
flights to various destinations on the Spanish mainland, operated 
by Iberia and by Melilla Jet/Pauknair. There are also services to 
Madrid and Grwada. Plans to extend the runway were approved 
in early 1993. 

Compafiia TrasmediterrAnea: Avda Gral. Marina 1, Melilla; 
tel. (^) 2681244; internet www.trasmediterranea.eB; ferry service 
between Melilla and mainland Spain. 

Empresa C.O^; Estacidn de Autobuses, Melilla; tel. (95) 
2672616; operates bus services throughout the dty. 

TOURISM 

There is much of historic interest to the visitor, while Melilla is 
also celebrated for its modernist architecture. Melilla had 19 
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hotels in the late 1980s. Further hotels, including a luxury devel- 
opment, were under construction in 1990. 

Conccjalia de Turismo: Excme. Ayuntamient, Plaza de Espafia 
s/n, E^9871 MeliUa; tel. (95) 2682821. 

Direccidn Provincial Comercio y Turismo: Calle Cervantes, 
E-29801 MeliUa; tel. (95) 2681906. 

Ofidna Provincial de Turismo: General Aizpuru 20, E-52004 
MeliUa; tel. (95) 2674013. 

Patronato Municipal de Turismo: General Macia 3, E-29004 
MeliUa; tel. (95) 2610137. 

DEFENCE 

See Ceuta. More than one-half of Melilla’s land area is used solely 
for iniUtary purposes. 

EDUCATION 

In addition to the conventional Spanish faciUties, the Moroccan 
Government flnances a school for Muslim children in MeliUa, 
the languages of instruction be^ Arabic and Spanish. The 
curriculum mdudes Koranic studies. In 1982 only 12% of Muslim 
children were attending school, but bv 1990 the authorities had 
succeeded in achieving an attendance level of virtuaUy 100%. The 
Spanish open univermty (UNED) maintains a branch in MeliUa. 

The Pen6n de V6lez de la Gomera, 
Pen6n de Aihucemas and Chafarinas 
Islands 

These rocky islets, situated respectively just west and east of al- 
Hbdma (Aihucemas) and east of Melilla off the north coast of 
Morocco, are administered with MeliUa. The three Chafarinas 
Islands Ue about 3.5 km off Ras el-Ma (Cabo de Agua). The Pefldn 
de Aihucemas is situated about 300 m from the coast The Pefldn 
de V41ez de la Gomera is situated about 80 km further west, lying 
85 m from the Moroccan shore, to which it is joined by a narrow 
strip of sand. SmaU military bases are maintained on the Pefldn 
de V41ez, Pefldn de Aihucemas and on the Isla del Gorijgreso, the 
most westerly of the Chafarinas Islands. A supply ship calls at 
the various islands ev^ two weeks. Prospective visitors must 
obtain the necessary mUitary permit in Ceuta or MeliUa. 
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SYRIA 


Physical and Social Geography 

W.B. FISHER 


Before 1918 the term Byria’ was rather loosely applied to the 
whole of the territory now forming the modem states of Syria, 
Lebanon, Israel and J ordan. To the Ottomans, as to the Romans, 
Syria stretched from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, ^d 
from the Sinai to the hilis of southern Turkey, with Palestine 
as a smaller province of this wider unit Although the present 
Syrian Arab Republic has a much more limited extension, cov- 
ering 185,180 sqkm (71,498 sq miles), an echo of the past 
remains to colour the political thinking of some present-day 
Syrians nn/i from time to time there are references to a ^Greater 
Syria’ as a desirable but possibly remote aspiration. None the 
less, there is evidence of the attachment to the idea of a ^Greater 
Syria’ in current Syrian policy towards Israel and, especially, 
Lebanon. 

The frontiers of the present-day state are largely artificial, 
and reflect to a considerable extent the interests and prestige 
of outside powers— Britain, France and the USA— as these 
existed in 1918-20. The northern frontier with Turkey is defined 
by a single-track railway line mnning alo^ the southern edge 
of tihie foothiUs— probably the only case of its kind in the world; 
while eastwards and southwards boundaries are hig^y arbi- 
trary, being straight lines drawn for convenience between 
salient points. Westwards, the frontiers are again artificial, 
although less crudely drawn, leaving the headwaters of the 
Jordsm river outside Syria and following the crest of the Anti- 
Lebanon hills, to reach the sea north of Tripoli. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Geographically, Syria consists of two main zones: a fairly narrow 
western part, made up of a complex of mountain ranges and 
intervening valleys; and a much larger eastern zone that is 
essentially a broad and open platform dropping gently towards 
the east and crossed diagonally by the wide valley of the 
Euphrates river. 

The western zone, which contains over 80% of the population 
of Syria, can be further subdivided as follows. In the extreme 
west, fronting the Mediterranean Sea, there lies an imposing 
ridge rising to 1,600 m above sea-level, and known as the Jebel 
Ansariyeh. Its western flank drops fairly gradually to the sea, 
giving a narrow coastal plain; but on the east it falls very 
sharply, almost as a wall, to a flat-bottomed valley occupied by 
the (}iontes river, which meanders sluggishly over the flat floor, 
often flooding in winter, and leaving a formerly malarial marsh 
in summer. Farther east lie more hill ranges, opening out like 
a fan from the south-west, where the Anti-Lebanon range, with 
Mount Hermon (2,814 m), is the highest in Syria. Along the 
eastern flanks of the various ridges lie a number of shallow 
basins occupied by small streams t£at eventually diy up or form 
closed salt lakes. In one basin lies Hie city of Aleppo, once flie 
second town of the Ottoman Empire and still close to being the 
largest diy of Syria. In another is situated Damascus, k^r, 
irrigated ^m five streams, and famous for its clear fountains 
and gai^ens— now the capital of the country. One remaining 
sub-region of western Syria is the Jebel Druse, whi^ lies in 
the extreme south-west, and consists of a vast outpouring of 
lava, in the form of sheets and cones. Towards the west this 
region is fertile, and produces good cereal crops, but eastwards 
the soil cover disappears, leaving a barren counti^de of twisted 
lava and caverns. Because of its difficulty isolation, the Jebd 
Druse has tended socially and politically to act independentiy, 
remaining aloof firom the rest d the country. 

The entire eastern zone is mainly steppe or open desert, 
except dose to the banks of the Euphrates, the Tigris and their 
larger tributaries, where recent irrigation projects have allowed 


considerable cultivation on an increasing scale. The triangu- 
larly-shaped region between the Euphrates and Tigris rivers is 
spoken of as &e Jezireh (jazira, island), but is in no way 
difrerent from the remaining parts of the east. 

The presence of ranks of i^tively high hills aligned parallel 
to tihie coast has important climatic effects. Tempering and 
humid effects from the Mediterranean are restricted to a narrow 
western belt, and central and eastern Syria show marked contm- 
ental tendencies: that is, a very hot summer with temperatures 
often above 100®P (Sfi^C) or even 110®F (43‘’C), and a moderately 
cold winter, with frost on many nights. Very close to the Mediter- 
ranean, firost is unknown at any season, but on the hiUs altitude 
greatly reduces the average temperature, so that snow may lie 
on the heights from late December to April, or even May. 
Rainfall is foirly abundant in the west, whore the height of the 
land tends to determine the amount received; but east of the 
Anti-Lebanon mountains the amount decreases considerably, 
producing a steppe region that quickly passes into true desert. 
On the extreme east, as the Zagros ranges of Persia are 
approached, there is once again a slight increase, but most of 
l^a has an annual rainfall of less than 250 mm. 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

There is a close relationship between climate and economic 
activities. In the west, where up to 750 mm (30 ins) or even 
1,000 mm (40 ins) of rainfall occur, settled farming is possible, 
and the main limitation is difficult terrain. From the Orontes 
valley eastwards, however, natural rainfall is increasingly inad- 
equate, and irrigation becomes necessaiy. The narrow band of 
t^tory where annual rainfall lies l^tween 200 mm and 
380 mm (8 ins-15 ins) is sometimes spoken of as the ‘Fertile 
Crescent’, since it runs in an arc along the inner side of the 
hills from Jordan throu^ western and northern Syria as far 
east as Iraq. In its normal state a steppeland covered with 
seasonal grass, the Fertile Crescent can often be converted by 
irri^tion and efficient organization into a rich and productive 
territory. Such it was in the golden days of the Arab caliphate; 
now, a^r centuries of decline, it has been revived. From the 
19508 onwards, a marked change was seen and, initially because 
of small-scale irrigation schemes and the installation of motor 
pumps to raise water from underground artesian sources, large 
areas of the former steppe began to produce cotton, cereals and 
fruit Syria used to have a surplus of agricultural production, 
esp^ially cereals, to export to Jordsm and Lebanon, neither of 
which are self-sufficient in foodstuffs. It was elected that 
production would increase with the eventual doubling of Syria’s 
irrigated area (by 640,000 ha) as the Euphrates Dam at Tabqa 
developed fully. However, only about 60,000 ha had been irrig- 
ated by 1988; difficulties have been experienced in irrigating 
part of the designated area and some experts believe that 
perhaps 300,000 ha may be impossible to develop according to 
the original plans. Over the last few years, production of cereals 
and cotton has declined, partly owing to lack of ted^cal and 
management skills, and partly to drought. Hi^ military expend- 
iture has also reduced available development funds. 

Because of its relative openness and accessibility and its geo- 
graphic^ situation as a Vaist’ between ^e Meffiterranean and 
the Persitm (Arabian) Gulf, Syria has been a land of passage, and 
for centuries its role was that of an intermediary, both commercial 
and cultural, between the Mediterranean world and the Far East. 
From early times until the end of the Middle Ages there was a 
flow of traffic east and west that raised a number of Syrian cities 
and ports to the rank of international markets. Since the 1930s, 
following a long period of decline and eclipse resulting from the 
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diveraion of this trade to the sea, there has been a revival of 
activity, owii^ to the new elements of air transport and the con- 
struction of oil pipelines from Iraq. 

In addition, Syria was able to develop its own deposits of petro- 
leum and phosphate; and its greatly improved political standing 
(as, temporarily at least, the successor of Egypt as the 
politically activist Arab state) brought economic benefits. The 
Syrian economy became stronger, and the country was able to 
balance’ between the Soviet and Western political groups, 
although the cost of wars and internal politi^ uncerUdnties 
eroded some development gains. After 1981, however, Syria 
became more isolated from its Arab neighbours, and the policy of 
balance, both in external and internal affairs, was less successful. 
In response to the collapse of communism in Eastern Europe 
and the diminution of Soviet influence, Syria’s foreign policy has 
remained, above all, pragmatic. This was clearly illustrated by 
the countity s allying itself with the Western powers and the biod- 
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erate’ Arab states against Iraq in 199(V91, in return for diplomatic 
and economic gains. 

RAGE AND LANGUAGE 

Racially, many elements can be distinguished in the Syrian 
people. The nomads of the interior deserts are unusually pure 
specimens of the Mediterranean type, isolation having preserved 
them from intermixture. To the west and north there is a widely 
varying mosaic of other groups: the Kurds and Turkish-speaking 
communities of the north, and the Armenians, who form commu- 
nities in the cities; groups such as the Druzes, who show some 
affinity to the tribes of the Persian Zagiros, and many others. 

As a result, there is a surprising variety of language and reli- 
gion. Arabic is spoken over most of the country, but Kurdish is 
widely used along the northern frontier and Armenian in the 
cities. Aramaic, the language of Christ, survives in three villages. 
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Revised for this edition by Jon Lunn 


ANCIENT mSTORY 

From the earliest times, Syria has experienced successive waves 
of Semitic immigration— the Ganaanites and Phoenicians in the 
third millennium so, the Hebrews and Aramaeans in ^e second, 
and, unceasingly, the nomad tribes infiltrating from the Arabian 
peninsula. This process has enabled Syria to assimilate or reject, 
without losing its essentially Semitic character, the alien inva- 
ders who, time and again, in the course of a long history, have 
established their domination over the land. Before Rome assumed 
control of Syria in the first century bc, the Egyptians, the Assyr- 
ians and the Hittiies, and, later, the Persians and the^cedonian 
Greeks had all left their mark to a greater or lesser degree. Da- 
mascus is claimed to he the oldest capital city in the world, having 
been continuously inhabited since aj^ut 2000 uc, and Aleppo may 
be even older. Under Roman rule the infiltration and settlement 
of nomad elements continued, almost unnoticed by historians, 
save when along the desert trade routes a Semitic vassal state 
attained a brief imporUmce as, for example, the kii^dom of Pal- 
myra in the Syrian desert, which the Emperor Aurelian destroyed 
in AD 272 or, later still, when the Byzantines ruled in Syria, the 
Arab state of Ghassan, prominent throughout the sixth century 
AD as a bulwark of the Byzantine Empire against the desert tribes 
in the service of Sasanid Persia. 


ARAB AND TURKISH RULE 

When, after the death of the Prophet Muhammad in ad 632, the 
newly-created power of Islam began a career of conquest, the 
populations of Syria, Semitic in their language and culture and, 
as adherents of the Monophysite faith, iU-disposed towards the 
Greek-speaking Orthodox Byzantines, did little to oppose the 
Muslims, from whom they hoped to obtain a greater measure of 
freedom. The Muslims defeated the Byzantine forces at Ajnadain 
in 634, seized Damascus in 635, and, by their decisive victory on 
the Yarmouk river (636), virtually secured possession of all Syria. 
From 661 to 750 the Umayyad dynasty ruled in Syria, which, 
after the conquest, had been divided into four milit^ districts 
or junds (Damascus, Homs, Urdun, i.e. Jordan, and Palestine). 
To these the Caliph Yazid I (680-83) added a fifth, Kinnasrin, for 
the defence of northern Syria, where in the late seventh century, 
the Mardaites, Christians from the Taurus, were making serious 
inroads irnder Byzantine leadership. Under Abd al-Malik 
(685-705), Arabic became the official langu^e of the state, in 
whose administration, hitherto largely carried out by the old 
Byzantine bureaucrapy, Syrians, Muslim as weU as Christian, 
now had an increasing share. For Syria was now the heart of a 
great Empire, and the Arab army of Syria, well trained in the 
ceaseless frontier warfare with Byzantium, l^re the main burden 
of imperial rule, taking a meg or part in the two great Arab assaults 
on Byzantium in 674-78 and in 717-18. 


The new regime in Syria was pre-eminently milit^ and fiscal 
in character, representing the domination of a military caste of 
Muslim Arab warriors, who governed on the basic assumption 
that a large subject population, non-Muslim and non-Arab in 
character, would continue indefinitely to pay tribute. But this 
assumption was falsified by the gradual spread of Islam, a process 
which meant the progressive diminution of the amount of tribute 
paid to the state, and the consequent undermining of the fiscal 
system as a whole. In theory, conversion meant for the non-Arab 
convert imawla; in the plur^, mawali) full social and economic 
equality with the ruling caste, but in practice it was not enough 
to be a Muslim, one had to be an Arab as weU. The discontent of 
the mawali with their enforced inferiority expressed itself in an 
appeal to the universal character of Islam, an appeal which often 
took the form of religious heresies, and which, as it became more 
widespread, undermined the strength of the Arab regime. 

To ihe ever-present fiscal problems of the Arab state and the 
growing discontent of the mawali was added a third and fatal 
weakness: the hostility between those Arab tribes that had 
arrived in Syria with or since the conquest, and those which had 
infiltrated there at an earlier date. The Umayyad house strove to 
maintain a neutral position over and above the tribal feuds; but 
firom the moment when, under the pressure of events, the 
Umayyads were compelled to side with one faction to oppose the 
other (Battle of Maij Rahit, 684), their position was irretrievably 
compromised. 

Vfhen in ad 750, with the accession of the Abbasid dyr^ty , the 
centre of the Empire was transferred to Iraq, Syria, jealously 
watched because of its association with the former ruling house, 
became a mere province, where in the course of the next hundred 
years, several aJbortive revolts, inspired in part by the traditional 
loyalty to the Umayyads, failed to shake off Abbasid control. 
During the ninth century Syria was the object of dispute between 
Egypt and Baghdad. In 878 Ahmad ibn Tulun, Governor of Egypt, 
occupied it and, subsequently, every independent ruler of Egypt 
sought to maintain a hold, partial or complete, over Syria. Local 
dynasties, however, achieved from time to time a transitory 
importance, as did ^e Hamdanids (a Bedouin jfemily from nor- 
thern Iraq) who, under Saif ad-Daula, ruler of Aleppo from 
94fi-967, attained a brief ascendancy, marked internally by fi- 
nancial and administrative ineptitude, andextemally by i^tary 
campaigns against the Byzantines whidi did much to provoke 
the great Byzantine reconquest of the late lOth century. By the 
treaty of 997, northern Syria became Byzantine, while the rest of 
the country remained in the hands of the Fatimid djmasty whidi 
ruled in Egypt from 969. Fatimid control remained insecure and 
from about 1027 a new Arab house ruled at Aleppo— the Mirda- 
sids, who were soon to disappear before the formidable power of 
the Seljuq Turks. The Se^uqs, having conquered Persia, rapidly 
overran l^a (Damascus fell to them in 1075 ) but failed to estab- 
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lish there a united state. As a result of dynastic quarrels, the 
Seljuq domination disintegrated into a number of amirates: 
Seiyu^l princes ruled at Aleppo and Damascus, a local dynasty 
held Tripoli and, in the south, EgyptcontroUedmostofthe littoral. 

This political fragmentation greatly favoured the success of the 
First Crusade which, taking Ajatioch in 1098 and Jerusalem in 
1099, proceeded to organize four feudal states at Edessa, Antioch, 
Tripoli and Jerusalem, but did not succeed in conquering Aleppo, 
Homs, Hama, and Damascus. From the death of Baldwin II of 
Jerusalem in 1131, the essential weakness of the crusading states 
began to appear. Byzantium, the Christian state of Lesser 
Aimenia, and the Latin principalities in Syria never united in 
a successful resistance to the Muslim counter-offensive which, 
initiated by the Turkish general Zangi Atabeg of Mosul, devel- 
oped rapidly in the third and fourth decades of the century. Zangi, 
who seized Aleppo in 1128, and the Latin state of Edessa in 1144, 
was succeeded in 1146 by his able son Nur ad-Din, who by his 
capture of Damascus in 1154 recreated in Syria a united Muslim 
power. On Nur ad-Din's death in 1174, the Kurd Saladin, already 
master of Egypt, assumed control of Damascus and, in 1183, 
seized Aleppo. His victory over the Crusaders at Hattin (July 
1187) destroyed the kingdom of Jerusalem. Only the partial suc- 
cess of the Third Crusade (1189-92) and, after his death in 1193, 
the disintegration of Saladin’s empire into a number of separate 
principalities, made it possible for the Crusaders to maintain 
an ever more precarious hold on the coastal area of Syria. The 
emergence in Egypt of the powerful Mamluk sultanate (1250) 
meant that the end was near. A series of military campaigns, led 
by the Sultan Baibars (1260-77) and his imme^ate successors, 
brou^t about the fall of Antioch (1268) and Tripoli (1289), and, 
with the fall of Acre in 1291, the disappearance of the crusading 
states in Syria. 

Before the last crusading states had been reduced, the Mam- 
luks had to encounter a determined assault by the Mongols until, 
in 1260, the Mongol army of invasion was crushed at tiie Battle 
of Ain-Jalut, near Nazareth. The Mongol Il-Khans of Persia made 
further efforts to conquer Syria in the late 13th century, negoti- 
ating for this purpose with the papacy, the remaining crusader 
states, and Lesser Armenia. In 1280 the Mamluks defeated a 
Mongol army at Homs; but in 1299 were themselves beaten near 
the same town, a defeat which enabled the Mongols to ravage 
northern Syria and to take Damascus in 1300. (My in 1303, at 
the Battle of Maij as-Suffrr, south of Damascus, was this last 
Mongol offensive ^ally repelled. 

The period of Mamluk nde in Syria, which endured until 1517, 
was on the whole one of slow decline. Warfare, periodic famine, 
and not least, plague (there were four great outbreaks in the 14th 
century, and in the 15th century 14 more recorded attacks of some 
severity) produced a state of affairs which the financial rapacity 
and misrule of the Mamluk governors and the devastation of 
Aleppo and Damascus by Timur (1400-01) served only to aggra- 
vate. 

The ill-defbned protectorate which the Mamluks asserted over 
Cilicia and considerable areas of southern Anatolia occasioned, 
in the late 15th centuiy, a growing tension with the power of the 
Ottoman Turks, which broke out into inconclusive warfare in the 
years 1485-91. When to this tension was added the possibility of 
an alliance between the Mamluks and the rising power of the 
Safavids in Persia, the Ottoman Sultan SeHm I (1512-20) was 
compelled to seek a decisive solution to the problem. In August 
1516 the battle of Maij Dabik, north of Aleppo, gave Syria to the 
Ottomans, who proce^ed to ensure their continued hold on the 
land con(pering Egypt (1517). Turkish rule, during the next 
three centuries, al&ou^ ui\justly accused of complete responsi- 
bility for a decay and stagnation which appear to have been w^ 
advanced before 1517, brought only a temporary improvement 
in the unhappy condition of Syria, now divided into the three 
provinces of Damascus, Tripoli, and Aleppo. In parts of Syria the 
Turkish pashas in reality administered directly only the impor- 
tant towns and their immediate neighbourhood; elsewhere, the 
older elements —Bedouin emirs, Turcoman chiefs, etc. —were left 
to act much as they pleased, provided the due tribute was paid. 
The pashas normahy bou^t their appointment to hi^ ojQdce and 
sou^t in their brief tenure of power to recover the money and 
bribes they had expended in securing it, knowing that they might 
at any moment be replaced by someone who could pay more for 
the post. Damascus ^one had 133 pashas in 180 years. As ^e 
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control of the Sultan at Constantinople became weaker, the 
pashas obtained greater freedom of action, until Ahmad Jazzar, 
Pasha of Acre, virtually ruled Syria as an independent prince 
(1785-1804). 

The 19th centuiy saw important changes. The Ottoman Sultan 
Mahmoud II ( 180^-39) had promised Syria to the Pasha of Egypt, 
Muhammad Ali, in return for the latter’s services during &e 
Greek War of Independence. When the Sultan declined to fulfil 
his promise, Egyptian troops overran Syria (1831-33). Ibrahim 
Pasha, son of Muhammad Ali, now gave to Syria, for the first 
time in centuries, a centralized government strong enough to hold 
separatist tendencies in check and to impose a system of taxation 
wMch, ff burdensome, was at least regular in its functioning. But 
Ibrahim’s rule was not popular, for the land-owners resented his 
efforts to limit their social and political dominance, while the 
peasantry disliked the conscription, the forced labour, and the 
Wvy taxation whichhe found indispensable for the maintenance 
of his regime. In 1^ a revolt broke out in Syria, and when the 
Great Powers intervened on behalf of the Sultan (at war with 
Eg 3 rpt since 1839), Muhammad Ali was compelled to renounce his 
claim to rule there. 

Western influence, working through trade, through the protec- 
tion of religious minorities, and through the cultural and educa- 
tional efforts of missions and schools, had received 
encouragement from Ibrahim Pasha. The French Jesuits, 
returning to Syria in 1831, opened schools, and in 1875 founded 
their University at Beirut. The American Presbyterian Mission 
(established at Beirut in 1820) introduced a printing press in 
1834, and in 1866 founded the Syrian Protestant College, later 
renamed the American University of Beirut. Syria also received 
some benefit from the reform movement within the Ottoman 
Empire, which, begun by Mahmoud II, and continued under his 
successors, took the form of a determined attempt to modernize 
the structure of the Empire. The semi-independent pashas of old 
disappeared, the administration being now entrusted to salaried 
officials of the central Government; some effort was made to 
create schools and colleges on Western lines, and much was done 
to deprive the landowning classes of their feudal privileges, 
although their social and economic predominance was left un- 
challenged. As a result of these improvements, there was, in the 
late 19ffi century, a revival of Arabic literature which did much 
to prepare the way for the growth of Arab nationalism in the 
20th century. 

MODERN HISTORY 

By 1914 Arab nationalist sentiment had made some headway 
among the educated and professional classes, and especially 
among army officers. Nationalist societies like al-Fatat soon 
made contact with Arab nationalists outside Syria— with the 
army officers of Iraq, with influential Syrian colonies in Egypt 
and America, and with the Sharif Husain of Mecca. The Husain- 
McMahon Correspondence (July 1915-March 1916— see Docu- 
ments on Palestine, p. 106) encouraged the Arab nationalists to 
hope that the end of the First World War would mean the creation 
of a greater Arab kingdom. This expectation was disappointed, 
for as a result of the Sykes-Picot Agz^ment, negotiated in secret 
between England, France, and Russia in 1916 (see Documents 
on Palestine, p. 106), Syria was to become a French sphere of 
influence. At the end of the war, and in accordance with this 
agreement, a provisional French administration was established 
in the coastal districts of Syria, while in the interior an Arab 
government came into being under Amir Faisal, son of the Shaiif 
Husain of Mecca. In March 1920 the Syrian nationalists pro- 
claimed an independent kingdom of Greater Syria (includingLeb- 
anon and Palestine); but in April of the same year the San Remo 
Conference gave France a mandate for the whole of Syria, and in 
July, French troops occupied Damascus. 

By 1925 the French, aware that the nugority of the Muslim 
population resented their rule, and that only among the Christian 
Maronites of the Lebanon could they hope to find support, had 
carried into effect a policy based upon the religious divisions so 
strong in Syria. The area under mandate had been divided into 
four distinrt unite; a much enlarged Lebanon (induding Beirut 
and Tripoli), a Syrian Republic, and the two districts of LataMa 
and Jebd Druse. Despite the fact that the French rule gave Syria 
a degree oflaw and oi^er which might have rendered possible the 
transition from a medieval to a more modem form of society. 
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nationalist sentiment opposed the mandate on principle, and 
deplored the failure to introduce full representative institutions 
and the tendency to encourage separatism amongst the religious 
minorities. This discontent, especially strong in the Syrian 
Republic, became open revolt in 1926-26, during the course of 
which the French twice bombarded Damascus (October 1926 and 
May 1926). 

The next 10 years were marked by a hesitant and often inter- 
rupted progress towards self-government in Syria, and by French 
efforts to conclude a Franco-Syrian treaty. In April 1928 elections 
were held for a Constituent Assembly, and in August a draft 
Constitution was completed; but the French High Commissioner 
refused to accept certain articles, especially Article 2, which, 
declaring the Syrian territories detached from the old Ottoman 
Empire to be an indivisible unity, constituted a denial of the 
separate existence of the Jebel Druse, La Wa, and the Lebanese 
Republic. After repeated attempts to reach a compromise, the 
High Commissioner dissolved the Assembly in May 1930 and, on 
his own authority, issued a new Constitution for the State of 
Syria, much the same as that formerly proposed by the Assembly, 
but with those modifications which were considered indispens- 
able to the maintenance of French control. After new elections to 
a Chamber of Deputies (January 1932), negotiations were begun 
for a Franco-S 3 ^an treaty, to be modelled on that concluded 
between the United Kingdom and Iraq in 1930, but no compro- 
mise could be found between the French demands and those of 
the nationalists who, although in a minority, wielded a dominant 
influence in the Chamber and whose aim was to limit both in time 
and in place the French military occupation, and to include in 
S]nia the separate areas of Jebel Druse and Latakia. In 1934 the 
High Commissioner suspended the Chamber indefinitely. Disor- 
ders occurred early in 1936 which induced the French to send a 
Syrian delegation to Paris, where the new Popular Front Govern- 
ment showed itself more sympathetic towards Syrian aspirations 
than former French governments had been. In September 1936 a 
Franco-Syrian treaty was signed which recogniz^ the principle 
of Syrian independence and stipulated that, after ratification, 
there should be a period of three years during which the appar- 
atus of a fully independent state should be created. The districts 
of Jebel Druse and Latakia would be annexed to Syria, but would 
retain special administrations. Other subsidiaiy agreements 
reserved to France important military and economic rights in 
Syria. It seemed that Syria might now enter a period of rapid 
political development; but the unrest caused by ^e situation in 
Palestine, the crisis with Turkey, and the failure of France to 
ratify the 1936 treaty were responsible, within two years, for the 
breakdown of these hopes. 

In 1921 Turkey had consented to the inclusion of the Sanjak of 
Alexandretta in the French mandated territories, on conation 
that it should be governed under a special regime. The Turks, 
alarmed by the treaty of 1936, which envisaged the emergence of 
a unitary Syrian state including, to aU appearance, Alexandretta, 
now press^ for a separate agreement concerning the status of 
the Sanjak. After long discussion the League of Nations decided 
in 1937 liiat the Sanjak should be fully autonomous, save for its 
foreign and financial policies which were to be under the control 
of the Syrian Government. A treaty between France and Turkey 
guaranteed the integrity of the Sanjak, and also the Turco-Syrian 
fix)ntier. Throughout 1937 there were conflicts between THirks 
and Arabs in the Sanjak, and in Syria a widespread and growing 
resentment, for it was dear that sooner or later Turkey would 
ask for the cession of Alexandretta. The problem came to be 
regarded in Syria as a test of Franco-Syrian co-operation, and 
when, in June 1939, under the pressure of international tension, 
Alexandretta was finally ceded to Turkey, the cession assumed 
in the eyes of Syrian nationalists the dimeter of a betrayal by 
Prance. Meanwhile, in France itself, opposition to the treaty of 
1936 had grown steadily; and in December 1938 the French Gov- 
ernment, anxious not to weaken its military position in the Near 
East, dedared that no ratification of the treaty was to be expect^. 

Unrest in Syria led to open riots in 1941, as a result of which 
the Vichy High Commissioner, Gen. Dentz, promised the restor- 
ation of partial self-government; while in June of the same yew, 
when in order to counter Axis strategy the Allies invaded Syria, 
Gen. Catroux, on behalf of the Free French Government, prom- 
ised independence for Syria and the end of mandatory rule. Syrian 
independence was formally recognized in September 1941, but 


the reality of power was still withheld, with the effect that nation- 
alist agitation, inflamed by French reluctance to restore constitu- 
tional rule and by economic difficulties owing to the war, became 
even more pronounced. When at last elections were held once 
more, a nationalist Government was formed, with Shukri al- 
Kuwatli as President of the Syrian Republic (August 1943). 

Gradually all important powers and public services were 
transferred from French to Syrian hands; but conflict again devel- 
oped over the Troupes Spddisdes, the local Syrian and Lebanese 
levies which had existed throu^out the mandatory period as an 
integral part of the French ni^taiy forces in the Levant, and 
which, transferred to the Syrian and Lebanese Governments, 
would enable them to form their own armies. Strongly supported 
by the newly-created League of Arab States (the Arab League), 
Syria refiis^ the French demand for a Franco-S^an Treaty as 
t^ condition for the final transfer of administrative and military 
services which had always been the main instruments of French 
poliiy . In May 1945 disturbances broke out which ended only with 
British armed intervention and the evacuation of French troops 
and administrative pei^nnd. The Troupes Spddales were now 
handed over to the Syrian Government, and with the departure 
of British forces in April 1946 the full independence of Syria 
was achieved. 

UNSTABLE INDEPENDENCE 

After the attainment of independence Syria passed through a 
long period of instability. It was involved in a complicated 
economic and financial ffispute with Lebanon (1948-60) and 
also in various schemes for union with Iraq— schemes which 
tended to divide political opinion inside Syria itself and, in 
addition, to disrupt the unity of the Arab Le^e. Syria, in fact, 
found itself aligned at this time with Egypt and l^udi Arabia 
against the ambitions of the Hashemite rulers of Iraq and 
Jordan. These rivalries, together with the profound disapj^int- 
ment felt in Damascus over the Arab failures in the war of 
1943-49 against Israel, were the prelude to three coups d*itat 
in 1949. Dislike of continued financial dependence on France, 
aspirations towards a greater Syria, the resentments arising 
out of the unsuccessful war against the Israelis— all help to 
explain the unrest inside l^yria. 

The intervention of the army in politics was itself a cause of 
further tension. Growing opposition in the Syrian Chamber of 
Deputies to the dominance of the army resulted in yet another 
coup d*etat in December 1961. Syria now came under the control 
of a military autocracy with Col Shishakli as head of state. The 
Chamber of Deputies was dissolved in December 1961; a decree 
of April 1952 abolished all political parties in Syria. After the 
approval of a new Constitution in July 1963 Shishakli became 
resident of Syria in August of that year. The formation of 
political parties was now allowed once more. Members of the 
parties disBolved under the decree of April 1962 proceeded, 
however, to boycott the elections held in O^ber 1953, at which 
President Shishakli’s Movement of Arab Liberation obtained a 
large m^'ority in the Chamber of Deputies. Politicians hostile 
to tile regime of President Shishakli established in November 
1953 a Front of National Opposition, refusing to accept as legd 
the results of the October elections and declaring as their 
avowed aim the end of military autocracy and the restoration 
of democratic rule. Demonstrations at Damascus and Aleppo in 
December 1963 led soon to the fii|^t of Shishakli to FVwce. 
The collapse of his regime early in 1954 meant for Syria a 
return to the Constitution of 1950. New elections held in Sep- 
tember 1964 brought into being a Chamber of Deputies notable 
for the large number of its members (81 out of 142) who mi^t 
be regarded as independents grouped around leading political 
figures. 

INFLUENCE FROM ABROAD 

There was still, however, much fiiction in Sym between those 
who favoured union or at least close co-operation with Iraq and 
those inclined towards an effective entente with Egypt. In August 
1966 Shukri al-Kuwatli became President of the !l^public. His 
appointment was interpreted as an indication that pro-Egyptian 
Muence had won the ascendancy in Syria. On 20 October 1965 
Syria made with Egypt an agreement for the creation of a joint 
notary command with its headquarters at Damascus. 
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The USSR, meanwhile, in answer to the developments in the 
Mddle East associated with the Baghdad Pact, had begun an 
intensive diplomatic, propaganda and economic campaign of 
penetration into the region. In the years 1954>56 S;^, the 
only Arab state where the Communist Party was legal, made a 
number of barter agreements with the USSR and its associates 
in Eastern Europe. A report firom Cairo intimated, in February 
1956, that Syria had joined Egypt in acquiring arms from 
the USSR. 

At the end of October 1956 there occurred the Israeli campaign 
in the Sinai peninsida, an event followed, in the first days of 
November, by the armed intervention of the United Kingdom 
and France in the Suez Canal region. On 30 October the Syrian 
President left Damascus on a visit to the USSR A state of 
emergency was declared in Syria. Reports firom Lebanon 
revealed on 3 November that Syrian forces had disabled the 
pipelines carrying Iraqi oil to the Mediterranean. The damage 
that Syrian elements had done to the pipelines earned the sharp 
disapproval of such Arab states as Iraq and Saudi Arabia, both 
of whom were now faced with a severe loss of oil revenues. The 
Syrian Government declared that it would not allow the repair 
of the pipelines until Israel had withdrawn its troops finna Gaza 
and the Gulf of ^aba. Not until March 1957 was it possible to 
restore the pipelines, Israel having in the mean time agreed to 
evacuate its forces fi:em the areas in dispute. 

UNION WITH EGYPT 

The S}^an National Assembly, in November 1957, passed a 
resolution in favour of union with Egypt; the formal union of 
Egypt and Syria to constitute one state under the title of the 
United Aj^b Republic (UAR) received the final approval of the 
Syrian National Assembly on 5 February 1958. President Gamal 
Ahd an-Nasser of Egypt, on 21 February, became the first head 
of the combined state. A central Cabinet for the UAR was 
established in October 1958, also two regional executive coun- 
cils, one for Syria and one for Egypt A fiirther move towards 
integration came in March 1960, when a single National 
Assembly for the whole of the UAR, consisting of 400 deputies 
from Egypt and 200 from Syria, was instituted. 

Syrian dissatisfaction with the union grew over the next three 
years, as administrators and ofiidals of Egyptian origin came 
to hold influential positions in the Syrian Region, and on 28 
September 1961 there occurred in Syria a military coup d*itat 
wMch aimed—successfiflly— at the separation of Syria from 
Egypt and at the dissolution of the UAR President Nasser 
recognized the fait accompli. Most foreign states swiftly granted 
formal recognition to the Government in Damascus. On 13 
October 1961 Sym cgain became a member of the UN. A 
provisional Constitution was promulgated in November and 
elections for a Constituent Assembly took place on 1 
December 1961. 

The regime thus established in Syria rested on no sure founda- 
tion. At &e mid of March 1962 the Syrian army intervened once 
more, bringing about the resimation of Dr Nazim Kudsi, the 
President of liie Republic, and also of the ministers who had 
taken ofiGLce in December 1961. After demonstrations at Aleppo, 
Homs and Hama in April 1962, Dr Kudsi was reinstated as 
President, but further ministerial resig^tions in May of that 
year pointed to the existence of continuing tensions within the 
Government. 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1963 

A military junta, styled the National Council of the Revo- 
lutionary Command, seized control in Damascus on 8 March 
1963. In May the Baathists (members of the Arab nationalist 
socialist party) took measures to purge the armed forces and 
the administration of personnel known to favour a close align- 
ment with Egypt A new Government, formed on 13 May and 
strongly Baathist in character, carried out a fiirther purge in 
June and at the same time created a National Guard recruited 
firom members of the Baath movement. These measures led the 
pro-Egyptian elements to attempt a coup d*4tat at Damascus on 
18 July 1963. The attempt failed, however, with considerable 
loss of life. On 27 July M!^'-(jen. Amin al-Haflz, Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of tihe Interior, became l^sident of the 
National Council of the Revolutionary Command, a position 
equivalent to head of state. 


BAATH SOCIALISM 

The nationalization of all Arab-owned banks in 1963, and of 
various industrial entezprises, also the transfer of land to the 
peasants— all had contributed to bring about much dissatisfac- 
tion in the business world and among the influential landed 
elements. The Baath regime depended for its main support on 
the armed forces which had, however, been recruit^ in no 
small degree from the religious minorities in S^ria, including 
adherents of tiie Alawi faitii (a schism of the SMTte branch of 
Islam)— most Syrians being, in fact, of Sunni or orthodox 
Muslim allegiance. In gener^, conservative Muslims tended to 
oppose the Baath Government under guidance of the *ulama 
(scholars/lawyers) and of the Muslim Brotherhood. The mass of 
the peasant population was thought to have some pro-Nasser 
sympathies; the working class (small in number) was divided 
between pro-Nasser and Baathist adherents; the middle and 
upper classes opposed the domination of al-Baath. The unease 
arising out of these fiictions and antipathies took the form of 
disturbances and finally of open revolt— soon suppressed— at 
Hama (April 1964). 

On 25 April 1964 a provisional Constitution had been promul- 
gated, describing Syria as a democratic socialist republic 
forminjg an integral part of the Arab nation. A Presidential 
Council was established on 14 May 1964, with Gen. Hafiz as 
Head of the State. 

The, as yet, undeveloped petroleum and other mineral 
resources of Syria were nationalized in 1964, together with 
other industrial concerns. On 7 January 1965 a special military 
court was created with wide powers to deal with all offences, of 
word or deed, against the nationalization decrees and the 
socialist revolution. 

A National Council, almost 100 strong, was established in 
August 1965 with the task of preparing a new constitution 
which would be submitted to a public referendum. Meeting for 
the first time on 1 September 1965, it created a Presidential 
Council, of five members, which was to exercise the powers of 
a head of state. 

RADICAL REACTION 

The tensions hitherto visible in al-Baath were, however, still 
active. Two groups stood ranged one against the other- on the 
one hand the older, more experienced politicians in al-Baath, 
less inclined than in former years to insist on the unrestrained 
pursuit of the main Baathist objectives, socialism and Pan-Arab 
union, and, on the other hand, the extreme left-wing elements, 
doctrinaire in their attitude and enjo^g considerable support 
amongst the younger radical officers in the armed forces. 

The tensions thus engendered found expression in a new coup 
d*itat on 23 Februacy 1966. A military junta representing the 
extreme radical elements in al-Baath seized imwer in Damascus 
and placed under arrest a number of personalities long identified 
with al-Baath and belonging to the international leadership 
controlling the organization throughout the Arab world— among 
them Michel Aflaq, the founder of al-Baath; Gen. Hafiz, the 
dhairman of the recently established Presidential Council; and 
Salah ad-Din Bitar, the Prime Minister of the displaced admin- 
istration. 

ARAB-ISRAEU WAR OF 1967 

The firiction ever present along the fix)ntier between Syria and 
Israel had provoked violent conflict firom time to time during 
recent years, particularly in the region of Lake Tiberias. Now, 
in the winter of 1966-67, the tension along the border began 
to assume more serious proportions. Israel, in October 1966, 
protested to the UN Security Council about guerrilla activities 
fi^>m Syria across the firontier into Israeli territory. In April 
1967 mortars, cannon and air force units fiem Syria and Israel 
were involved in fitting south-east of Lake Tiberias. 

The continuing tension on the Syrian-Israeli frontier was now 
to become a msijor influence leadhig to the war that broke out 
on 5 June 1967 between Israel and its Arab neighbours Egypt, 
Syria and Jordan. During the course of hostilities, which las^ 
six days, Israel defeated Egypt and Jordan and then, after some 
stubborn fighting, outflanked and overran the Syrian positions 
on the hills above Lake Tiberias. With tihe breakthrou^ accom- 
plished, Israeli forces made a rapid advance and occupied the 
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town of Quneitra about 65 km from Damascus. On 10 June 
Israel and Syria announced their formal acceptance of the UN 
proposal for a cease-fire; however, Syria effectively boycotted 
the Arab summit conference held at Khartoum in August 1967, 
and in September the Baath Party of Syria rejected all idea of 
a compromise with Israel. A resolution adopted by the UN 
Security Council in November, urging the witiidrawal of the 
Israelis frnm the lands occupied by them during the June war 
and the ending of the belligerency which &e Arab Governments 
had until then maintained against Israel, was rejected by Syria, 
which alone maintained its commitment to a reunified Palestine. 

STRUGGLE FOR POWER 196B-71 

The ruling Baath Party had for some years been divided into 
two main factions. Until October 1968 the dominant faction had 
been the ‘progressive’ group led by Dr Atassi and Dr Makhous, 
the premier and foreign minister respectively. This group was 
distinguished by its doctrinaire and Marxistrorientated public 
pronouncements and by the strong support it received from the 
USSR. It held that the creation of a strong one-pariy state and 
economy along neo-Marxist lines was of paramount importance, 
overriding even the need for a militant stand towai^ Israel 
and for Arab unity. 

By October 1968 the Government felt particularly insecure, 
partly owing to a feud with the new Baalh regime in Iraq, and 
at the end of the month a new Cabinet was formed including 
several members of the opposing ‘nationalist’ faction. This group 
took less interest in ideological questions and favoured a prag- 
matic approach to the economy, improved relations wil^ Syria’s 
Arab neighbours and full participation in the campaign against 
Israel, including support for the fedayin movement. Its leader 
was Lt-Gen. Hafiz al-Assad, who assumed control of the all- 
important Ministry of Defence. His critical attitude to the 
powerful Soviet influence on the Government led to a prolonged 
struggle with the ‘progressive’ leadership. Cabinet reshuffles 
took place in March and May, but both Dr Atassi and Gen. 
Assad retained their positions. During the spring of 1969 a 
number of communists were arrested or sent into e^e, and the 
leader of the Syrian Communist Party, still technically an illegal 
organization, flew to Moscow. 

General Assad attempted to take over the Government in 
Februaiy 1969 but was forestalled by Soviet threats that if he 
did so military supplies, economic and technical aid, and 
trade agreements would end. This would have brought about a 
mtgor disruption in the national economy and the armed forces, 
and the ‘nationalists’ were obliged to yield. In May Gen. Mustafa 
Tlass, the Chief of Staff of the army and Gen. Arad’s principal 
assistant, led a military delegation to the People’s Republic of 
China to negotiate the purchase of military equipment. The 
incident indicated a new independence from Moscow. Some 
observers also saw this independence in the creation of a joint 
military command with Iraq (with whom relations improved 
during the spring) and Jordan. Relations with Lebanon wor- 
sened, owing to Syria’s support of the Lebanese fedayin move- 
ment, containing many Syrian members. In the 1968-70 period 
this appeared to direct much of its activity towards br^ng 
down the precarious Lebanese Government, presumably in the 
hope that a more militantly anti-Israel ministry would take 
power. 

In November 1970, following a reported coup attempt backed 
by Iraq in August, the struggle between the two factions of the 
Baath Party culminated in Gen. Assad’s seizure of power. Dr 
Atassi, who was in hospital at the time, was placed under guard 
and a retired general, Salah Jadid, Assistant Secretary-General 
of the Baath Party and leader of the dvilian faction, was 
arrested. Other members of the dvilian wing were arrested or 
fled to Lebanon. The coup was predpitated by attempts by Jadid 
and his supporters to oust Assad and Hass from their posts. 
This power struggle had become acute as a result of differences 
over support for the Palestine guerrillas during the fitting with 
the Jordanian army in September. Jadid and Yousuf Zeayen, a 
former Prime Minister, controlled the movement of tanks from 
Syria into Jordan to support the Palestinian guenfllas’ efforts 
against the Jordanian army; this Assad and the military faction 
opposed. Their approach to the Palestinian problem was more 
akhi to Nasser’s and they wanted to avoid giving any provocation 
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to Israel, because they considered the Syrian armed forces to 
be unready to offer adequate resistance. 

ASSAD IN POWER 

There was no obvious opposition to the militaiy coup d^etat. 
Ahmad Khatib became actixig President and Gen. Assad Prime 
Minister and Secretary-General of the Baath Party. A new 
Regional Command of flie party was formed. Following amend- 
ments to the 1969 provisional Constitution in February 1971, 
Gen. Assad was elected President for a seven-year term in 
March. In the following month Msij.-Gen. Abd ar-Rahman Khle- 
fawi became Premier and Mahmoud al-Ayoubi was appointed 
Vice-President. In February the first legislative body in Syria 
since 1966, the People’s Assembly, was formed. Of its 173 
members, 87 represented the Baath Party. 

The Nasserite leanings of the new regime in foreign policy 
soon became apparent. Although Syria continued to reject the 
November 1967 UN Security Council Resolution (No. 242), 
relations with the UAR and Jordan improved, and S:^’s isol- 
ation in the Arab world was soon reduced. Syria’s willingness to 
join a union with the UAR, Sudan and Libya almost immediately 
became apparent and agreement on federation with Libya and 
the UAR was reached in April 1971, but the Federation had 
little effect 

After coming to power, the Assad regime increased the Syrian 
army’s control over the Palestinian guerrilla group Saiqa (Van- 
guai^ of the Popular Liberation War). In April 1971 guerrilla 
operations against Israeli positions from the Syrian front were 
banned by l^e Government. Then, at the beginning of July, 
some guerrilla units were forced out of Ssnia into southern 
Lebanon, and arms destined for them and arriving from Algeria 
were seized by the l^yrian authorities. Yet, after the Jordanian 
Government’s final onslau^t on the Palestinian guerrillas in 
northern Jordan in July, Syria closed its border and in August 
severed diplomatic relations. Egyptian mediation reduced the 
chances of a more serious conflict developing, but dipbmatic 
links remained severed with Jordan until October 1973. Rela- 
tions with the USSR improved during the last half of 1971 
and in 1972, and in May Marshal Andrei Grechko, the Soviet 
Minister of Defence, visited Damascus. However, Syria was not 
at that time prepared to sign a friendship treaty with the 
USSR, as had E^t and Iraq. On the other hand, the Syrian 
Government, which had been broadened in March 1972 to 
include representatives of parties other than the Baath, like 
the communists, did not follow Egypt’s example in July and 
expel its Soviet advisers. 

In December 1972 Msy.-Gen. Khlefawi resigned from the post 
of Prime Minister for health reasons, and a new Government 
was formed by Mahmoud al-Ayoubi, the Vice-President, who 
allotted 16 out of 31 government portfolios to members of the 
Baath Parly. A new Syrian Constitution, proclaiming socialist 
principles, was approved by the People’s Assembly m January 
1973 and confirmed by a referendum in March. The Sunni 
Muslims were dissatisfied that the Constitution did not recog- 
nize Islam as the state religion, and, as a result of their pressure, 
an amendment was made declaring that the President must 
be a Muslim. Under the Constitution, freedom of belief was 
guaranteed, with the state respecting all religions, although 
tiie Constitution recognized that Islamic jurisprudence was ‘a 
principal source of legislation’. In 1972 a National Charter 
created a National Progressive Front (NPF), a ^uping of the 
Baath Party and its allies. Elections were held in March 1973 
for the new People’s Assembly, under the aegis of the Front, 
and 140 of the 186 seats were won by the Progressive Front, 
while 42 seats were won by independents and four by the 
opposition. 

THE FOURTH ARAB-ISRAEU WAR AND rrS 
AFTERMATH 

On 6 October 1973 Egyptian and 3ynan forces launched a war 
against Israel, in an effort to regain territories lost in 1967. On 
both the Egyptian and Syrian fronts, complete surprise was 
achieved, giving the Arabs a strong initial advantage, much of 
which they subs^uently lost. (The course of the war is described 
in Arab-lsraeli Relations 1967-2000, pp. 20-94.) Although 
Egypt signed a disengagement agreement with Israel on 18 
January 1974, fitting continued on the Syrian front, in the 
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C^lan Heights area, until a disengagement agreement was 
signed on 31 May, a^r much diplomacy and travel by the US 
Secretary of State, Dr Hemy Kissinger (see Documents on 
Palestine, p. 117). 

S 3 rria continued to maintain an uncompromising policy in the 
Middle East, esped^y regarding the Palestinian question, and 
a^r the 1973 war it received vast amounts of Soviet military 
aid in order fully to re-^uip its forces. Syria’s strong support 
for the Palestine Liberation Oiganization (PLO) was vin^cated 
in October 1974 at the Arab summit meeting in Rabat, Morocco, 
where the PLO’s claim to the West Bank was fbrm^y recog- 
nized. By June 1976, however, Syria was in the position of 
invading Lebanon to crush the Palestinians, and finding most 
of the remaind e r of the Arab world agreeing to send a peace- 
keeping force to the Lebanon to quell the co^ct. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 1975-78 

This reversal for Syria arose out of a lengthy chain of events. 
An improvement in relations with Jordan took place in 1975, 
with Ki^ Hussein visiting Damascus in April and President 
Assad visiting Amman in June. A joint militaiy and political 
coznmand was set up between the two countries, and by the 
spring of 1977 their customs, electricity networks and education 
systems were unified. Plans were made for the eventual union 
of the two countries. Relations between Syria and Jordan de- 
teriorated, however, after Jordan appeared to give guarded 
support to Egyptian President Anwar Sadat’s peace initiative 
in November 1977. 

The ^cond Egyptian-lsraeli disengagement agreement in 
Sinai, signed in September 1975, met with Syria’s strong con- 
demnation. Syria accused Egypt of acting without the agreement 
of other Arab states and, by agreeing to three years of peace with 
Israel, of weakening the general Arab position and beti^ying the 
Palestinians. 

Syrm had shown considerable interest in the Lebanese civil 
war since its outbreak in April 1975. Initially, Syria wanted to 
protect the position of the Palestinians in Lebanon and perhaps 
also to furttier plans for a ‘Greater Syria’, sending in about 
2,000 Saiqa troops in January 1976. After having secured a 
cease-fire, Assad pledged that he would control the Palestinians 
in Lebanon, and the core of the PLO, under Yasser Arafat, 
beg^ to be apprehensive that they would be dominated by 
Syria. By early June 1976 the fighting in Lebanon was so fierce 
that Syria felt obliged to intervene militarily and overtly. This 
time Syria’s intervention was welcomed by the Christian n' gh t- 
wing parties and condemned by the Palestinians and the Muslim 
left (and also Egypt). 

A meeting of the Arab League ministers of foreign aftlEdrs on 
8-9 June 1976 agreed that an Arab peace-keeping force should 
be sent to Lebanon to effect a cease-fire. A^r some delay, a 
peace-keeping force, consisting of Syrian and Libyan troops 
in equal proportions, did arrive in Lebanon, but the fitting 
continued unabated until October, when Arab summit meetings, 
In Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, and Cairo, secured a more lastii^ 
cease-fire. A 30,()00-8troiig Arab Deterrent Force, consisting 
largely of Syrian troops, was given authority at the Arab summit 
meetings to maintain the peace. President Assad’s prestige, in 
Sym and the Arab world, was considerably strengthen^ by 
this success. Relations with Egypt improved after a tadt under- 
standing tlmt Syria would end its criticism of the September 
1975 Egyptian-lsraeli agreement on Sinai in return for Egypt’s 
acceptance of Syria’s intervention in Lebanon. 

In August 1976 Syria’s Prime Minister, Mahmoud al-Ayoubi, 
was replaced by his predecessor, Gen. KWefawi. He held ofiBice 
until March 1978, when he was succeeded by Muhammad Ali 
al-Halabi, previously Speaker of the People’s Assembly. 

Relations with the USSR, which had been extremely poor 
durii^ most of 1976, improved after the October 1976 summit 
meetings and were consdidated when Assad visited Moscow in 
April 1977. With Iraq, however, relations remained poor, iaq 
shut off the flow of petroleum firom its Kirkuk oilfield to the 
Syrian port of Banias in protest at Syria’s intervention in 
Lebanon. Anoth» Iraqi ^evance was S^a’s use of water fix)m 
the Euphrates river for irrigation projects. When an attempt to 
assarama t e the Syrian Vice-Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, ^d al-Halim Khaddam, was made in December 1976, 
sources in §yria were swift to blame terrorists trained in Iraq. 
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Relations between Syria and Egypt deteriorated again as a 
result of President Sadat’s peace initiative in November 1977. 
Ihresident Assad strongly criticized the move and diplomatic 
relations between the two countries were severed in December. 

Syria’s rift with Egypt widened further after Sadat and Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin of Israel signed the Camp David 
agreements (see Documents on Palestine, p. 119 et seq.) in the 
USA in September 1978. The third summit meeting of the 
‘Steadfastness and Confrontation Front’, comprising Arab coun- 
tries strongly opposed to Egypt’s attempt to make a separate 
peace with Israel, met in Damascus in late September 1978. 
When the Egyptian-lsraeli peace treaty was finally signed in 
March 1979 (see Documents on Palestine, p. 120), Syria joined 
most of the other Arab League member countries at a meeting 
in Baghdad that endorsed political and economic sanctions 
against Egypt. 

Egypt’s rapprochement with Israel led to a brief improvement 
in Syria’s relations with Iraq. In October 1978 Syria and Iraq 
signed a ‘national charter for joint action’ in which the eventual 
intention was complete political and economic union between 
the two countries. Although the oil pipeline from Iraq to Banias 
was reopened, the scheme for union collapsed when an internal 
conspiracy in Iraq in July 1979 was attributed to Syrian 
intrigue. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE EARLY 1980s 

Although President Assad was easily returned for a second 
seven-year term of office in Februa^ 1978, there was growing 
evidence of internal dissatisfaction in Syria. Important govern- 
ment posts were largely in the hands of Alawites, a minority 
Muslim sect to which Assad belonged, and after 1977 assassin- 
ations of Alawites became an increasing problem. In June 1979 
more than 60 army cadets, most of them thought to be Alawites, 
were massacred. The slaughter was officially attributed to the 
Muslim Brotherhood, who were also held responsible for sub- 
sequent killings. 

j^esident Assad’s attempts to end this violence met with little 
lasting success. In January 1980 he appointed a new Council of 
Ministers with Dr Abd ar-Rauf Kassem as Prime Minister. 
Militias of workers, peasants and students were set up, but were 
ineffe<^ve in helping the regular authorities to curb violence. 

During the spring of 1980 the number of Soviet advisers in 
the country increased to more than 4,000, and in October 1980 
Syria signed a 20-year treaty of friendship and co-operation 
with the USSR. By 1986 Syria had received an estimated 
US $12,000m.-$13,000m. in military loans i^m the USSR since 
1973. A proposed merger between Syria and Libya, announced 
in September 1980, came to nothing. 

At the outbreak of war between Iraq and Iran in September 
1980, Syria supported Iran, on account of its own long-standing 
distrust of the rival Baath Party in Iraq. A crisis with Jordan 
soon developed, partly because of Syrian allegations that 
Muslim Brotiierhood treachery was being planned from within 
Jordan and partly because of Jordan’s support for Iraq in the 
Iran-Iraq War. Towards the end of 1980 Syrian and Jordanian 
troops faced each other across the frontier, conflict was only 
averted by Saudi mediation. 

Syria’s biggest distraction, however, was its involvement in 
Lebanon. The 30,000 Syrian troops of tiie Arab Deterrent Force 
had been in Lebanon since 1976, and had been a severe drain 
on Sjrian resources. In the summer of 1980 the Phalangist 
m i htia consolidated its position in Lebanon and came to occupy 
the tovm of Zahle in the Beka‘a valley, east of Beirut. Clashes 
developed in the Zahle area between Syrian troops and the 
Phalangist mihti a, and the Christian forces found themselves 
under siege in Zahle in April 1981. Syria maintained that Zahle 
the Beka‘a valley were vital to its security against Israel. 
Israeli airoraft made repeated sorties into Lebanon, and at the 
end of April Syria moved surface-to-air (SAM) missiles into the 
Beka‘a v^ey after two Syrian helicopters had been shot down 
by Israeli planes. A prolonged international crisis developed, 
with a serious threat of war between Israel and Syria. After 
Saudi and Kuwaiti mediation, however, the siege of 7,ah\a was 
lifted at the end of June, and the Phalangist wiiliria withdrew. 
The SAM missiles rmained in the Beka‘a valley, as the Syrians 
m ain t ain ed that this was a separate issue. 
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In the following year, however, there were a number of re- 
versals for President Assad. In December Israel formally 
annexed the Golan Heights, a development which prompted 
Syria to try to obtain more arms from the USSR. A huge car 
bomb explosion in Damascus in November was attributed to 
the Muslim Brotherhood, and this was followed by fiirther 
indications of incipient unrest, culminating in February 1982 
in an uprising in Hama which lasted for nearly three weeks. 
This was eventually suppressed by Assad*s forces with brutal 
ferocity, and, although it was again attributed to the Muslim 
Brotherhood, other opposition elements were also involved. On 
20 February the National Alliance of the Syrian People was 
formed, as an opposition grouping of 19 factions drawn from, 
among others, Baathists, Nasserites, Christians, Alawites and 
the Muslim Brotherhood. 

These problems were completely overshadowed, however, by 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in June 1982. Israeli forces 
quickly reached Beirut, trapping the PLO guerrillas there; the 
Syrian missiles in the Belm^a valley were destroyed and the 
Syrian presence in northern Lebanon, in ^e form of the Arab 
Deterrent Force, was rendered impotent. 

In August agreement was reached on the evacuation of PLO 
and S 3 |rian forces from Beirut, and their witiiidrawal, supervised 
by an international peace-keeping force, took place between 21 
August and 1 September. The number of evacuees was estimated 
to be more than 14,500. No change occurred in tlie relative 
positions of Syrian and Israeli forces in Lebanon as a whole, how- 
ever. 

In January 1983, shortly after the start of negotiations 
between Lebanon and Israel for an agreement covering the 
withdrawal of foreign forces from Lebanon, Syria took deUvery 
of a number of Soviet SAM-5 anti-aircraft missiles. Soviet Scud 
ground-to-ground rockets were already deployed with Syrian 
forces, but the SAM missiles, with a range of 240 km, posed a 
potential threat to aircraft over Lebanon, parts of Jordan and 
over Israel almost as far as Jerusalem. Two bases were built to 
accommodate the missiles: one at Dumeir, north of Damascus, 
and the other at Shinshar, near Homs. These missiles had never 
before been deployed outside the USSR and Eastern Europe, 
and the arrival of the technicians who were employed to operate 
the system was thought to have increased the number of Soviet 
military personnel in Syria to 6,000. 

Syria opposed all US-sponsored diplomatic initiatives to 
achieve peace between Lebanon and toael, and categorically 
rejected President Ronald Reagan’s proposed settlement of the 
Pdestinian question, based on an eventual Palestine-Jordan 
confederation, which he announced on 1 September 1982. (Arab 
proposals for a settlement were defined later that month at Fez, 
Morocco— see Documents on Palestine, p. 124.) Finally, on 17 
May 1983, after almost six months of talks, an agreement was 
reached between Lebanon and Israel announcing the end of 
hostilities and imposing a time limit of three months for the 
withdrawal of foreign troops Jfrom Lebanon. The agreement, 
formulated by the US Secretary of State, George Shultz, was 
rejected outright by President ^ad, who refused to withdraw 
Syrian forces from northern Lebanon— thus creating a stale- 
mate with Israel, which refused to leave Lebanon unless the 
Syrians and the PLO did so first. President Assad insisted on 
Israel’s unconditional withdrawal, declaring that the status of 
Syrian troops, invited into Lebanon by the Lebanese Govern- 
ment in 1976, could not be compared with that of the invading 
Israeli forces. He stated that the element between Israel and 
Lebanon placed unacceptable limitations on Lebanon’s sover- 
eignly and threatened Syrian security. Support for the Syrian 
position from the rest of the Arab world was less than unani- 
mous, with only Libya, the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen (PDRY) and Kuwait expressing outright opposition to 
the agreement. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL OF THE PLO 

By July 1983 the position was little changed. About 40,000 
Syrian troops, cam^ in the Beka^a valley, and between 8,000 
and 10,000 PLO guerrillas, entrenched in the eastern Beka'a 
and northern Lebanon, fru^ some 25,000 Israelis in the south 
of the country. Neither side seemed eager for war, but, equally, 
neither was prepared to withdraw. Syria, which continued to 
supply, and, effectively, to control the militias of the Lebanese 


Druze and Shifite factions in their struggle with the Lebanese 
Government and the Christian Phalan^ts in and around 
Beirut, began to address itself to destabilizing the regime of 
President Amin Gemayel of Lebanon by trying to unite Lebanese 
opposition groups in a pro-Syrian ^national front’. Syria was 
also supporting Palestinian rebels involved in the struggle for 
power within file PLO which erupted in the Beka‘a valley in 
May, fundamentally over dissatisfaction with what radical 
Fatah members viewed as the compromise diplomacy of the 
PLO Chairman, Yasser Arafat, which, they believed, had been 
responsible for the Palestinians’ humiliation in Beirut in 1982. 
Ar^at accused Syria and Libya of inspiring the revolt in order 
to win control of fiie PLO, and at the end of June he travelled to 
Damascus to receive a personal letter of support fixim President 
Yurii Andropov of the USSR, only to be ordered out of the 
country by the Syrian authorities. Syrian forces now faced 
armed opposition in Lebanon, not only firom the Israeli army, 
but also from Sunni Muslims in Tripoli, Maronite Christians in 
the centre of the country, and guerrillas loyal to Arafat in the 
Beka^a vaUey. 

Syrian and rebel PLO forces, led hy 'Abu Musa’ and 'Abu 
Saleh’, finally trapped Arafat in the Lebanese port of Tripoli in 
November 1983. After fierce i^hting a truce, arrived at tlmough 
the mediation of Saudi Arabia, allowed Arafat and some 4,000 
of his followers to leave Lebanon in December, in five Greek 
ships, under UN protection. Syria had failed to gain control 
of the Palestine Liberation Movement, though it had been 
instrumental in effecting a dilution of Arafat’s authority within 
the PLO. This became apparent in a series of reconciliation 
talks held between severd of the rival Palestinian factions 
(though not those that had sent troops against Arafat in Tripoli) 
in the first half of 1984. The agreements reached at these talks 
saw the PLO seeking to move towards a more collective style of 
leadership. 

Syria’s progress towards a position of pre-eminence in the 
Arab world was eroded during 1984, as the rehabilitation of 
Egypt continued. Syria dissented from the decision to readmit 
Egypt to membership of the Organization of the Islamic Confer- 
ence (OIC) in Mardhi 1984, and opposed Jordan’s restoration of 
diplomatic relations with Egypt in September and King Hus- 
sein’s alliance with Yasser Arafat. I^ria’s attempt to wrest 
control of the PLO from Yasser Arafat succeeded in splitting 
the movement. Arafat retained his leadership of the bulk of the 
organization and manoeuvred it towards an emergent moderate 
Arab alliance including Egypt, Jordan, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 

SYRIAN INFLUENCE IN LEBANON 

Although Israel withdrew its forces from Beirut, redeploying 
them along the Awali river, south of the capital, in September 
1983, Syria’s army remained entrenched in norihem Lebanon. 
There were occasional exchanges of fire between Syrian forces 
around Beirut and aircraft and naval guns of the US fieet 
standing ofT shore in support of the US contingent in Ihe 
multinational peace-keeping force in Beirut The state of dvil 
war existing in and around Beirut eventually compelled the 
evacuation of the multinational force in the finst three months 
of 1984. 

In March President Gemayel of Lebanon was forced to suc- 
cumb to the controlling influence of Syria in Lebanese affairs. 
He abrogated the 17 May agreement with Israel, as President 
Assad Imd always insisted that he should, and reconvened 
the National Re^ndliation Conference of the rival Lebanese 
factions (whidi had first met in Geneva in November 1983) in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, under pressure firom SynA to agi^ 
constitutional reforms which would give the m^ority MuaLim 
community of Lebanon groater representation in government. 
In retun^ Gemayel received guarantees of intei^ security 
from Syria. These involved S^an agreement to restrain the 
Druze and Shiite Amal militias (led by Walid Joumblatt and 
Nabih Berri, respectively) which relied on Syria to continue 
their armed stru^e. 

The National Reconciliation Conference frdled to produce the 
results hoped for by Syria, and marked the beginning of the 
rapid disintegration of the Lebanese National Sdvation Front, 
comprising leading Lebanese opponents of President Amin 
(lemayd, whidi had been created, with Syrian backing, in July 
1983. At the Conference a member of the f^nt, former Lebanese 
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President Sulayman Franjiya, vetoed Syrian plans for constitu- 
tional changes in Lebanon involving the diminution of the 
powers of the President, traditionally a Maronite Christian. 
Despite careful Syrian ordiestration, the Conference broke up 
without having agreed any reforms of the Lebanese system of 
government. 

In April, however. President Gemayel returned to Damascus 
to gain approval from President Assad for plans for a govern- 
ment of national unity in Lebanon, ^ving equal representation 
in the cabinet to Muslims and Christians. Assad accepted the 
terms of composition of the Government under the premiership 
of Rashid Karami (who had been Prime Minister of Lebanon on 
10 previous occasions); Gemayel was to retain the presidency. 
Walid Joumblatt and Nabih greeted their appointment to 
posts in the new Lebanese Cabinet on 30 April, and the very 
idea of a government of national unity under a Christian Presi- 
dent, with scepticism. Nevertheless, both agreed to partidpate 
in the Government. Inter-factional fighting, which continued 
and intensified in Beirut, threatened the existence of the new 
Government. It was only through the intercession of the Syrian 
Vice-President for Political Affairs (and former Minister of For- 
eign Af^drs— see below), Abd al-Halim Khaddam, and the nego- 
tiation, with his help, of a comprehensive security agreement 
between the warring factions, lhat the Lebanese Government 
survived, and some semblance of order was restored in Beirut. 

INTERNAL TENSION 

In November 1983 President Assad suffered what was thou^t 
to be a heart attack, though this was denied by the S^^an 
authorities. He recovered, but his evidently weakened conation 
aroused speculation regarding his eventual successor. Diuing 
Assad’s illness, potential rivals for the succession made displays 
of military force in and around Damascus, involving various 
units of the armed forces, to establish the strength of their 
claima to power. Prominent among these was Rifaat Assad, the 
resident’s brother and command^ of the 20,000-30,000-strong 
defence brigades which, effectively, controlled Damascus and 
defended the regime’s authority. The defence brigades and units 
of the regular army confront^ each other in further, similar 
displays up to Mar^ 1984. 

On 4 March the Council of Ministers, under Prime Minister 
Abd ar-Rauf Kassem, resigned. Kassem was then invited to 
form a new Council of Ministers to fill four vacancies arising as 
a result of the deaths of ministers; this was the first ministmial 
reshuffle for four years. At the same time as a new CoundOi of 
Ministers was being formed. President Assad appointed an 
unprecedented three Vice-Presidents. Rifaat Assad was made 
Vice-President for Military and National Securily Affairs; Abd 
al-Halim Khaddam, the former Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
made Vice-President for Political Affedrs; and Zuheir 
Masharkah was promoted from his post as a regional secretazy 
of the Baath Party to become 'N^ce-President for Internal and 
Party Affairs. Ostensibly, President Assad’s intention was to 
ease his workload after his illness, but another possible motive 
for the appointment of three Vice-Presidents was to distribute 
power e^^y between his potential successors, giving none an 
overall advantage. Rifaat Assad thus gained some recognition 
of his claim to the succession and retained control of the defence 
brigades; but the regular army (Assad’s power-base in what 
was, essentially, a notary dictatorship) was still commanded 
by officers loyal to President Assad, including the Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Hikmat Shdhabi, who was responsible for the appointment 
and dismissal of senior officers in the army, and a rival of 
Rifaat Assad. 

In what was seen as a disciplinary measure against those 
principally responsible for the confrontations between military 
units which took place in and around Damascus after President 
Assad’s illness in November 1983, Rifaat Assad, Gen. Ali Haydar 
(commander of the Special Forces dlite army unit), and Gm. 
Shafiq Fayyadh (commander of the Third Armour^ Division) 
were sent as part of a delegation to Moscow in June. While ihe 
rest of the delegation returned to Syria within one week, these 
three were, apparently, not permitt^ to do so. Rifaat Assad was 
sent to Geneva, Switzerland, and Gens Haydar and Fayyadh to 
Sofia, Bulgaria, into what appeared to be temporary exile. While 
^aat Assad was abroad, the defence brigades were absorbed 
into the army, with the exception of a few units which were put 
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under the command of Rifaat Assad’s son-in-law. Rifaat Assad 
was finally permitted to return to Syria in November 1984 and 
was given responsibilily for national security affairs. President 
Assad was re-elected for a third seven-year term of office in 
February 1985 and appeared to have regained much of his 
former authority. In Janu^ 1985 he declared an amnesty for 
some members of the Muslim Brotherhood who were imprisoned 
in Syria, and invited those in exile to return to the country. A 
ministerial reshuffle took place in April 1985. 

THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR AND OIL SUPPLIES 

Syria’s reliance on Iran for supplies of crude oil for processing 
at its oil refineries (see Economy), which occurred as a direct 
result of its support for Iran in the Iran-Iraq War, was exposed 
as a serious wealmess in 1984, as hostilities in the conflict 
began to affect the passage of oil tankers in the Gulf. Attacks 
on shipping were made by both sides in the first half of the 
year, ^reatening Syria’s oil link with Iran. President Assad 
attempted to restrain Iran from widening the conflict and endan- 
gering vital oil supplies. An agreement on the continued delivery 
of Iranian oil to Syria was reached in May, but attacks on Gulf 
shipping by both Iran and Iraq continued. A Soviet attempt to 
bring about a reconciliation between the rival Baathist regimes 
in Syria and Iraq, involving the reopening of the oil pipeline 
between Kirkuk, in Iraq, and Banias, in Syria, made no progress. 

ISRAEL’S WITHDRAWAL FROM LEBANON 

By means of Syrian mediation, a security plan for Beirut was 
agreed and put into operation at the beginning of July 1984. 
The plan met with only limited success, and the extent of Syria’s 
influence with its Lebcmese allies came into question when, in 
September, even the threat of force failed to win Walid Joum- 
blatt’s unequivocal approval of an extension of the security plan 
to allow the Lebanese army into the Druze stronghold of the 
Chouf mountains. In September Syria arranged a truce to end 
fighting in Tripoli between the pro-Syrian Arab Democratic 
Party and the Sunni Muslim Tawheed Islami (Islamic Unifica- 
tion Movement). This prepared the way for the Lebanese army 
to enter the city in November, under the terms of an extended 
security plan, backed by Syria, to assert the authority of the 
Lebanese Government in Beirut, Tripoli and south of the capital. 
On this occasion, Walid Joumblatt’s opposition to the plan’s 
provisions for the army to take control of the coastal road south 
of Beirut appeared to have tadt Syrian approval. However, the 
plan finally went ahead in January 1985. 

Syria approved Lebanese partidpation in talks with the Is- 
raelis to co-ordinate the departure of the Israeli Defence Force 
(IDF) firom southern Lebanon with other security forces, in 
order to prevent an outbreak of civil violence. A series of tdks 
had begun in an-Naqoura (Lebanon) in November 1984 but had 
repeatedly foundered on the question of which forces should 
take the place of the IDF. Under Syrian influence, the Lebanese 
wanted ^ UN Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) to police 
the Israel-Lebanon border (as it had been mandated to do in 
1978), and the Lebanese army to deploy north of the Litani 
river, between UNIFIL and the Syrians in the Beka’a valley. 
Israel was not convinced of the competence of the Lebanese 
army, and wanted UNIFIL to be deployed north of the litani, 
while the Israeli-backed, so-called 'Soutii Lebanon Anny’ (SLA) 
patrolled the southern Lebanese border. In the absence of an 
agreement, Israel withdrew from the talks, and on 14 January 
1985 the Israeli Cabinet voted to take steps towards a three- 
phased unilateral withdrawal to the international border. 

The first phase involved the evacuation of the IDF f^m the 
western sector of occupied southern Lebanon, covering about 
500 sq km around Sidon, and this was carried out in February 
1985. In the second ph^e the IDF left the occupied central 
and eastern sectors where it faced the Syrian army and its 
Palestinian allies in the Beka'a valley, completing the operation 
on 29 April. On 10 June Israel armoimced the accomplishment 
of the third and final phase of the withdrawal, tal^g its forces 
behind the southern Lebanese border and leaving a protective 
buffer zone inside Lebanon, policed by the SLA with IDF sup- 
port. Although Syria was evidently determined to retain control 
of events in Lebwon, the Israeli withdrawal offered the oppor- 
tunity of reducing its costly military presence in the north and 
east of the country. At the end of June and the beginning of 
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July Syria withdrew an estimated 10,000 troops from the Beka‘a 
valley, leaving some 25,000 in position 

SYRIA LOSES ITS GRIP ON LEBANON 

In March 1986 Dr Samir Geagea, a regional commander of the 
Christian Lebanese Forces (LF) militia, rebelled against the 
Phalange Party leadership and the extent to which it was 
prepared to accept the Syrian influence in Lebanese afUedrs, 
particularly as manifested in President Gemayers apparent 
willingness to accommodate Syrian-backed plans for constitu- 
tional reform favouring the Muslim migority in Lebanon. 
Geagea immediately secured the support of the greater part of 
the LF and threatened to set up an independent Christian 
administration. Syria, though unwilling to be drawn into the 
dvil-militaxy entanglement in Lebanon, feared the necessity of 
having to send troops into Christian east Beirut to queU the 
revolt, which threatened to precipitate the partition of Lebanon 
along sectarian lines, creating a number of unstable mini- 
states close to the Syrian border which would be vulnerable to 
exploitation by Syria’s enemies. Syria accused Israel of inciting 
the revolt. It ended, however, in May, when the LF elected a 
new leader, Elie Hobeika, who announced his readdness to 
negotiate with Syria and its Druze allies. 

The extent of Syria’s diminishing influence over the actions 
of its allies in Lebanon was repeatedly demonstrated by its 
inability to prevent renewed inter-factional fighting in Beirut. 
If the members of the LF were alarmed by the prosp^ of 
constitutional reform, their Muslim counteiparts were dissat- 
isfied with the lack of progress towards it. This could account 
for continued fighting between Christians and Muslims, but 
other factors now led to conflict between rival Muslim factions. 
On 17 April Pzime Minister Rashid Karami, a Sunni Muslim, 
tendered his resignation, partly over the failure of the Council 
of Ministers to agree to reinforce the army, which was engaged 
in heavy fighting against elements of Samir Geagea’s rebel LF 
around Sidon, and partly over attacks on Sunni Muslims by the 
Shi'ite Amal militia. The Shiites had combined with tide Druze 
in tiying to eliminate the Sunni Murabitoun militia, which had 
joined forces with members of the PLO, whose numbers in 
Beirut were growing again. Amal hoped to prevent the re- 
emergence anywhere in Lebanon of a PLO power-base that 
mi^t attract Israeli military retaliation. Karami withdrew his 
resignation later on 17 April and, on a subsequent visit to 
Damascus, was persuaded to remain as Prime Minister and 
ensure the survival of the Government of national unity. 

In May and June, however, Syria itself backed Amal in 
attempting to suppress a resurgence of the PLO (in particular 
the pro-Arafat wing of the movement) in the Palestiniw refugee 
camps of Sabra, Chatila and Bouij el-Barajneh in Beirut. Many 
of the estimated 5,000 mostly pro-Arafat Palestinians who had 
infiltrated Lebanon since the Israeli withdrawal became inevit- 
able, had made their way to Beirut. Walid Joumblatt’s Druze 
militia refiised to assist its former allies in imposing a siege on 
the camps, but Amal had the support of the predominantly 
Shiite sixth brigade of the Lebanese army. In the bloody battle 
for the camps, which spanned May and June, more than 600 
people were killed, but Amal failed to take control. An unfore- 
seen development was the extent to which pro- and anti-Arafat 
PLO factions united to resist the attack on the Palestinian 
community. On 17 June a fragile, Syrian-sponsored cease-fire 
agreement was reached in Damascus between Amal and the 
Palestinian National Salvation Front (PNSF), representing the 
pro-Syrian, anti-Arafat element in the camps. 

We^ of fighting between Christians and Muslims along the 
’Green Line’ dividing east and west Beirut, and between Mus- 
lims and Druze in the west of the capital, preceded an attempt 
to enforce another Syrian-sponsored security plan for the city. 
The plan was introduced in July, after 13 Muslim and Druze 
leaders had met to ^scuss it in Damascus. Under the terms of 
the plan, Muslim west Beirut was to comprise five security 
zones; the militias were to leave the streets and close their 
offices, with the police taking their place, supported by a unit 
of the Sixth Army Brigade. I^ese measures were meant to lay 
the foundations for the extension of the plan to Christian east 
Beirut and the renewal of inter-sectarian dialogue on political 
and constitutional reform. However, more heavy fi|^ting soon 
rendered the plan ineffective. 


President Assad was able to demonstrate that he retained 
some command over events in Lebanon when his intercession 
was instrumental in securing the release of 39 American hos- 
tages from a hjjacked TWA airliner, who had been detained at 
secret locations in Beirut since 17 June 1986 by members of the 
extremist Shiite group Hezbollah. Assad thr^tened to sever 
relations with HezboUah and to provide no further aid if the 
hostages were not released. The hostages were freed and driven 
to Damascus on 30 June. 

Four weeks of intensive fighting between rival militias in the 
Lebanese port town of Tripoli in September and October were 
interpreted as part of Syria’s campaign to prevent the re- 
emergence of the pro-Arafat wing of the PLO in Lebanon. The 
pro-Ai^at, Sunni Muslim Tawh^ Islami and the pro-Syrian, 
Alawite Arab Democratic Party fought for control of the town 
and its port, which was allegedly being used to distribute 
weapons and supplies to Arafat loyalists in other parts of the 
country. A cease-fire was agreed in Damascus in November, 
and troops of the Syrian army moved into the town. 

TBDB! ABORTIVE NATIONAL AGREEMENT IN 
LEBANON 

A month of negotiations, under Syrian auspices, between the 
three main Lebanese militias, the Druze forces, Amal and the 
LF, which began in October 1985, led to the preparation of a 
draft accord for a politico-military settlement of the civil war. 
The agreement was finally signed by the three militia leaders 
(Walid Joumblatt, Nabih Berri and Elie Hobeika) on 28 
December, in Damascus. It provided for an immediate cease- 
fire and for an end to the state of civil war within one year; the 
militias would be disbanded, and the responsibility for security 
would pass to a reconstituted and religiously-integrated army, 
supported by Syrian forces. The accoi^ sought the immediate 
establishment of a national coalition government which would 
preside over the abolition of the ’confessional’ system of power- 
sharing government and the creation of a seci^ admi^stra- 
tion. It dso recognized Lebanon’s community of interest with 
Syria and envisa^d a ’strate^c integration’ of the two countries 
in the fields of nulitary relations, foreign polipy and security. 

It was always doubtful that iJie Damascus accord could be 
implemented. The Shiite Hezbollah and the Sunni Murabitoun 
militias were not party to the agreement, the Christian com- 
munity was divided over it, and it made no provision for dealing 
with the problem of Palestinian refugees or the PLO. Among 
the Muslim community only Amal appeared to be wholly in 
favour of the accord. President Geoa^el, who had not l^en 
consulted during the drafting of the agreement, refused to 
endorse it, and at the end of December 1985 clashes erupted in 
east Beirut between elements of the LF who support the 
agreement and those loyal to President Gemayel who resented 
the concessions that had been made on their behalf by Elie 
Hobeika. In January 1986 Hobeika was forced into exile, and 
Samir Geagea resumed command of the LF, urging the renego- 
tiation of die Damascus agreement The long round of inter- 
sectarian clashes in Beirut resumed in earnest on 22 January. 

Fitting between Palestinian guerrillas and Shi’ite Amal 
militiamen for control of the refiigee camps in the south of 
Beirut, which had continued sporadically ever since a cease- 
fire nominally took effect in June 1985, escalated into mpjor 
exchanges on 19 May 1986. The Palestinian refug^ camps of 
Sabra, Chatila and Bouij el-Bartgneh were increasingly under 
the control of guerrillas loyal to Yasser Arafat, who were con- 
tinuing to return to Lebanon. Concentrations of PLO guerrillas 
were dso identified in and around the refugee camps on the 
outskirts of Tyre and Sidon, while mobile PLO bases resumed 
rocket attacks on settlements in the north of Israel during 1986, 
drawing retaliatory attacks £rom the Israeli air force. Syria 
appear^ to be powerless to prevent the resurgence of the PLO 
in Lebanon, despite the efforts of the Syrian-badsied Amal militia 
to keep Palestinian and radical pro-Iranian Hezbollah guer- 
rillas, who were growing in strength, away firom the Israeli 
security zone inside the southern Lebanese border. The PLO 
claimed that the number of guerrillas in Lebanon in 1986 
exceeded the 14,300 who, according to its own figures, had been 
evacuated from Beirut in 1982. Independent estimates assessed 
the number in Beirut at several thousands. Syria itself appar- 
ently ignored Israeli warnings not to fill the military vacuum 
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which had been left by their withdrawal in 1985. In May 1986 
it was reported that Syrian forces were constructing fortifica- 
tions and tank and gun emplacements in the Lake Karoun area, 
in the southern Beka'a, immediately to the north of the SLA- 
patrolled security zone. 

THE SYRIAN ARMY RETU^ 

Leaders of the Muslim communities in Lebanon met Syrian 
Government officials in Damascus, and agreed to impose a 
cease-fire around tibe Palestinian refugee camps in Beirut on 
14 June. The cease-fire, which effectivdy reduced the fighting 
to exchanges of sniper fire, proved to be the first element in a 
Syrian-sponsored peace plan for Muslim west Beirut. About 
1,000 Lebanese troops were deployed in west Beirut at the end 
of June. The Amal, Druze and Murabitoim militias were ordered 
to close their offices and to leave the streets. Crucial to their 
co-operation in the plan was the appearance in Beirut, for the 
first time since 1982, of uniformed Syrian soldiers (several 
hundred in number), supported by members of the Syrian se- 
curity service, Mukkabarat (Information’), under the command 
of Brig.-Gen. Ghazi Kena^an. The security plan was successful 
in its limited objective of curbing the activities of militias in 
west Beirut, but the plan (and Syria’s visible involvement in it) 
was strongly opposed in Christian east Beirut, and the Syrians 
hesitated over extending the plan into the southern suburbs, 
whidi contained the msgority of the city’s Palestinian refugees 
and was controUed by the radical Shiite Hezbollah, backed by 
Iran, which Syria was concerned not to offend. 

RAPPROCHEMENT WITH JORDAN 

Syria opposed the joint Jordanian-Palestinian agreement, which 
was signed by King Hussein and Yasser Ai^t in Amman 
in February 1985, and its proposals for a Middle East peace 
settlement. In Au^^t, with Algeria, Lebanon, Libya and the 
PDRY, Syria boycotted the extraordinary meeting of the Arab 
League in Casablanca, Morocco, which was convened partly to 
consider the Amman accord. The PLO’s persistent refusal to 
acknowledge the UN Security Council Resolutions (Nos 242 and 
338) on the Palestinian issue, and a series of terrorist incidents 
in the second half of 1985 in which the PLO was implicated, 
reducing its credibility as a potential partner in peace negoti- 
ations and also reducing the prospects that the joint peace 
initiatiye would make progress, led King Hussein to seek a 
reconciliation with Syria. Relations between Jordan and Syria 
had been poor since 1979, when Syria had accused Jordan 
of harbouring anti-Syrian groups. Apart from their different 
sympathies in the struggle for control of the PLO, a further 
cause of contention was Syria’s support for Iran in the Iran-Iraq 
War, in which Jordan openly backed Iraq. In November 1985 
King Hussein admitted that Jordan had, unwittingly, been a 
base for the Sunni fundamentalist Muslim Brotherho^ in its 
attempts to overthrow President Assad, but he stated that 
members of the group would no longer receive shelter in Jordan. 
The Prime Ministers of the two countries met in Damascus in 
November, and agreed on the need for joint Arab action’ to 
achieve peace in the Middle East. At subsequent talks in Riyadh 
in October, Jordan and Syria rejected partial and unilateral’ 
solutions (ruling out separate negotiations with Israel) and 
affirmed their adherence to the 1982 Fez plan, omitting all 
reference to the Jordanian-Palestinian peace initiative, resi- 
dent Assad and King Hussein confirmed the improved state of 
Syrian-Jordanian rations when they met in Damascus in 
December. In February 1986 King Hussein withdrew from his 
political alliance with Yasser Ar^at, and in April Jordan ap- 
pointed its first ambassador to Syria since 1980. 

King Hussein acted as a mediator between Ptesident Assad 
and resident Saddam Hussain of Iraq during the first half of 
1986. However, a meeting between die Syrian and Iraqi Minis- 
ters of Forei^ AfEsdrs, which was heralded as the beginning of 
a reconciliation between the two countries, was cancelled by 
President Assad shortly before it was due to take place, in June. 
Only days before Syria had concluded an agreement with Iran 
to renew purchases of Iranian petroleum, while in southern 
Lebanon the guerrilla activities of pro-Iraniw groups (in partic- 
ular, Hezbollah) had been threatening Ionia’s already tenuous 
hold on the region through its proxy, Amed. 
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Syria severed diplomatic relations with Morocco in July 1986, 
after King Hassan held taUm with Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
of Israel. 

BOMB ATTACKS IN SYRIA 

On 13 March 1986 a bomb exploded in Damascus, causing an 
estimated 60 deaths and wounding about 110. Syria blamed 
Iraqi agents for Ike attack. Then, on 15 April, bombs exploded, 
almost simultaneously, in five Syrian towns. Further bomb 
attacks were carried out on public transport targets in several 
towns, induding Damascus, before the end of the month. In 
May the Government admitted that 144 people had been killed, 
and 149 ii\jured, during the campaign of bombings in April. 
According to ike Voice of Lebanon radio station, a hitherto 
unknown Syrian group (the 17 October Movement for the Libex^ 
ation of the Syrian People) daimed responsibility for the cam- 
paign, and its message suggested that it was a pro-Iraqi, Islamic 
fundamentalist organization. 

SYRIA AND INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM 

Althou^ it failed to provide condusive proof of Syrian involve- 
ment, the USA claim^ that there was evidence of a link between 
Syria and the Palestinian terrorists who carried out attacks 
on Rome and Vienna airports in December 1986, and on a 
discoth^ue in West Berlin in April 1986. Ike USA attacked 
the Libyan dries of Tripoli and Benghazi in April 1986, as 
punishment for alleged Libyan involvement in international 
terrorism, and reserved the right to use force agdnst other 
countries that had proven links with terrorist operations. Presi- 
dent Assad denied that Syria was sponsoring terrorism, and 
refused to restrict the activities of Palestinian groups (induding 
the Abu Nidal faction, the Fatah Revolutionary Council) on 
Syrian territory, which, he claimed, were ^cultural and political’. 

In October 1986 a Jordanian national, Nezar Hindawi, was 
convicted in the United Kingdom of attempting to plant a bomb 
on an Israeli airliner at London’s Heathrow airport in the 
previous April. The British Government claimed to have proof 
of the complidty of Syrian diplomats in the affair, and, on 24 
October, severed diplomatic relations with Syria. One month 
later, three Syrian diplomats were expelled from the Federal 
Republic of Germany, after a court in West Berlin ruled that the 
Syrian embassy in East Berlin was implicated in the bombing of 
a discoth^ue in the West of the city in April. In November the 
member states of the European Community (EC, now European 
Union— EU), with the exception of Greece, imposed limited 
diplomatic and economic sanctions against Syria, as did the 
USA and Canada (both of which recalled their ambassadors to 
Syria). Syria persistently denied any involvement in inter- 
national terrorism, and by April 1987 several EC countries had 
made tentative advances to l^a, seeking to upgrade diplomatic 
relations, and only the Unit^ Kingdom continued to insist on 
a ban on high-level (ministerial) contacts. Within the EC, France 
in particular had been an unenthusiastic supporter of the 
sanctions demanded by the British Government, mindful of the 
crucial role that Syria had to play in the Middle East peace 
process, and of the need for its co-operation in securing the 
release of Western hostages being held by militant Islamist 
groups in Beirut. For its part, Syria appeared to be anxious to 
be seen to dissociate itself from terrorist groups and to use its 
influence in Lebanon to free Western hostages. In June 1987 it 
was reported that the offices of Abu Nidal’s Fatah Revolutionary 
Council, near Damascus, had been closed, and many of its 
members expelled, by the Syrian authorities, and that Abu 
Nidal himself had moved to Libya. The EC, with the exception 
of the United Kingdom, ended its ban on ministerial contacts 
with Syria in July, and Vandal aid was resumed in September, 
although a ban on the sale of arms to Syria remained in force. 
The United Kingdom, although it had wiikdiawn its opposition 
to its EC partners’ restoration of contacts with Syria, remained 
sceptical as to the true extent of Syria’s rejection of terrorism, 
and alleged that Abu Nidal’s group was still active in Lebanon, 
in the Syrian-controlled Beka'a valley. 

PAX SYRIANA IN LEBANON 

In October 1986 the %rian-backed resistance to the re-emer- 
gence of the pro-Arafat PLO in Lebanon spread from Beirut to 
the Palestinian refugee camps around Tjue and Sidon, which 
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were besieged by the forces of Amal. In February 1987 Syria 
reportedly asked Am a l to abandon the blockade of the camps, 
but the respite for the inhabitants of the camps of Bouij el- 
Barsjneh, in Beirut, and Rashidiyah, near Tyre, where supplies 
were allowed in, proved to be brief, and the siege of the other 
camps remained in force. 

In February 1987 fierce fighting took place in west Beirut 
between Amal forces and an alliance of Druze, Murabitoun and 
Communist Party militias. Muslim leaders appealed for Syria 
to intervene to restore order, and about 4,000 Syrian troops 
were deployed in west Beirut on 22 February. Tlie Syrian force 
(which was soon increased to some 7,500 troops) succeeded in 
enforcing a cease-fire in the central and northern districts of 
west Beirut, and moved into areas occupied by Hezbollah, killing 
23 Hezbollah members and forcing others to return to their 
stronghold in the southern suburbs, into which toe S^ans still 
dedined to venture. 

A Syrian-supervised cease-fire at toe embattled Palestinian 
refugee camps in Beirut took effect on 6 April 1987. The cease- 
fire agreement was negotiated by representatives of Syria, Amal 
and the pro-Syrian Palestine National Salvation Front (PNSP), 
and brought an end to the worst fighting. Members of toe PNSF 
and Arafat loyalists had made common cause in defence of the 
camps, and their alliance was a contributory factor in toe 
reunification of the PLO under Arafat’s leaderitoip, which took 
place at the 18th session of the Palestine National Council 
(PNC) in the Algerian capital in April, turning the Syrian- 
backed PNSF into a rump, depriving it of the support of toe 
largest and most influential groups that had rebelled against 
Ar^t in 1983. The PNC adopted a resolution committing itself 
to improving PLO relations with Syria. 

It was not until September 1987 that the Arafat wing of toe 
PLO and Amal reached a comprehensive cease-fire agreement, 
which provided for the lifting of toe siege of the Beirut, 
and Sidon camps, in return for a withdrawal by PLO forces 
from toe positions around Ain al-Hilweh camp in Sidon, which 
they had captured from Amal in October and November 1986. 
However, neither measure was implemented, and differences 
concerning the withdrawal of Palestinian guerrillas led to 
renewed flighting around the disputed positions to the east of 
Sidon in mid-October. In Janua^ 1988, avowedly as a gesture 
of support for protests by Palestinjans living in Israeli-occupied 
territories, Nabih Berri, toe leader of Amal, announced the 
lifting of the siege of the Palestinian refugee camps in Beirut 
and southern Lebanon. On 21 Januaiy Syrian troops replaced 
Amal militiamen and soldiers of the Sixth Brigade of toe Leba- 
nese army in positions around the Beirut camps, and the 14- 
month siege of Rashidiyah camp, near Tyre, was ended. How- 
ever, PLO guerrillas loyal to Yasser Arafat refused to withdraw 
firom their positions overlooking Ain al-Hilweh, interrupting toe 
withdrawal of Amal from around Rashidiyah. 

A new political crisis overtook Lebanon in mid-1987, which 
emphasized the division between the Muslim and Christian 
communities and the extent of the problem that Syria faced in 
its attempts to oversee a political settlement. The Lebanese 
Prime Minister, Rashid Karami, who had tendered his resigna- 
tion on 4 May, as a result of the Cabinet’s failure to agree on 
measures to alleviate the country’s acute economic problems, 
was assassinated on 1 June. Although it was not clear who was 
responsible for Karami’s death, toe Muslim conununity strongly 
suspected toe Christian section of the divided Lebanese army 
and the Christian LF militia. Karami, a Sunni Muslim, had 
been a finn ally of Syria and had been one of the leaders who 
invited Syrian troops into Beirut in February, in the face of 
Christian opposition. Syria had yet to confront the problem of 
Christian-controUed east Beirut, to where no attempt had been 
made to extend the security plan. 

RELATIONS WITH IRAN AND IRAQ 
A realignment of Syrian policy towards Iran, which became 
more apparent during 1987, led to an increasingly une^ 
relationship between the two countries. As internationd opinion 
turned against Iran in the Iran-lraq War and moves were 
made to engineer a diplomatic settlement of the conflict, Syria’s 
support for Iran became more of a liability. The USSR was 
critical of Syria’s stance (reportedly withholding sales of arms 
to Syria in July), and, as toe only Arab country, apart firom 


Lilya, to support Iran, Syria incurred the displeasure of other 
Ard) states. Libya, meanwhile, switched its allegiance to Iraq 
in September. Syria’s concern to regain the favour of Western 
nations and to play a full role in proposed Middle East peace 
initiatives by Hiatjuirini nr itself firom Islamist fundamentalist 
and anti-Arafat terrorist groups, and by seeking the release of 
Western hostages in Lebanon, brought it into dispute with 
Iran. Syrian troops in Beirut did not venture into the southern 
suburbs where Hezbollah was based, but, after their deployment 
in February and to Iran’s obvious annoyance, they harass^ 
Hezbollah members and limited their fireedom of movement in 
the parts of Lebanon under the group’s effective jurisdiction. 
Syria also controlled the entry of Iranians into the country, and 
in June sent tanks and members of the Special Forces to 
surround the camps of Hezbollah militiamen and several hun- 
dred Iranian Revolutionary Guards, who were stationed at 
Ba'albek in toe Beka'a valley. Syria was evidently concerned 
about toe destabilizing iofluence of Hezbollah’s brand of Islamist 
militancy, which aimed to create in Lebanon an Islamic republic 
on the Iranian model. 

Syria’s relations with Iran were further strained by the kid- 
napping in June 1987 of Charles Glass, an American journalist, 
allege^y by Hezbollah. This was the tot abduction of a West- 
erner in west Beirut since toe Syrian army assumed responsi- 
bility for securily there in February, and was the cause of 
annoyance and embarrassment to Syria, which was eager to 
improve its relations with toe USA. When, four weeks later. 
Glass escaped from his captors, his fi:eedom was attributed to 
Syrian mediation with Hezbollah. Syrian influence was also 
instrumental in securing the release in September of a West 
German hostage, one of 23 Western captives being held in south 
Beirut. At the beginning of September toe US ambassador 
to Damascus, who had been recalled to Washington, DC, in 
November 1986, returned to Syria, and toe US Government 
withdrew its opposition to operations by US oil companies 
in Syria. 

Assad and President Saddam Hussain of Iraq were reported 
to have met secretly in Jordan in April 1987, at the instigation 
of King Hussein of Jordan and Crown Prince Abdullah of Saudi 
Arabia. In November toe two leaders held talks with King 
Hussein and other leaders at an extraordinazy summit meeting 
of the Arab League in Amman, Jordan. The summit, which had 
been convened by King Hussein to discuss toe Iran-lraq War, 
produced a unanimous statement expressing solidarity with 
Iraq, condenming Iran for prolonging the war and for its occupa- 
tion of Arab (i.e. Iraqi) territory, and urging it to observe toe 
cease-fire proposals contained in UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 598. It was widely reported that Syria had been offered 
financial inducements by Saudi Arabia (Syria’s principal source 
of aid), Kuwait and other Gulf states to realign its policy on 
toe Iran-lraq War with majority Arab opinion, as well as 
compensatory supplies of oil, shoiUd such a realignment result 
in Iran’s withholding oil shipments. However, after the summit 
meeting, Syria announced that it had succeeded in obstructii^ 
an Iraqi proposal that Arab states should sever diplomatic 
relations with Iran, that a reconciliation with Iraq had not 
taken place, and that Syrian relations with Iran remained 
fimdamentally unchanged. Syria had used its veto to prevent toe 
adoption of an Iraqi proposal to readmit Egypt to membership of 
toe Arab League, but it could not prevent toe inclusion in toe 
final communique of a clause permitting individual member 
nations to re-establish diplomatic relations with Egypt. By mid- 
February 1988 11 Arab countries, induding Iraq, had resumed 
diplomatic links with Egypt 

In March 1988 toe Minister of Information, Muhammad 
Salman, announced that two months of Syrian mediation 
between Iran and toe Arab states of toe Gulf (with the aim of 
preventing an escalation of the IrauHlraq War), which had been 
fiercely criticized by Iraq, had produced an Iranian undertakmg 
to desist fix)m attacks on tankers belonging to toe members of 
toe Co-operation Council for the Arab States of the Gulf (Gulf 
Co-operation Coundl—GOC). 

In July 1987 Syria and Turkey si^d a security protocol in 
which both agreed to curb the activities on their soil of terrorist 
and separatist groups carrying out operations against the other. 
Turkey believed that guerrilla attacks in its south-eastern prov- 
inces ^d been organized by Kurdish adles in Damascus. Turkey 
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also assured Syria that the series of dams that it was building 
on the Euphrates river would not be deliberately used in such 
a way as to deprive Syria of vital water supplies further down- 
stream. 

GOVERNMENT CHANGES 

A major government reshuffle was implemented in November 
1987, following the resignation of the Prime Minister, Abd ar- 
Rauf al-Kassem. His Government had been accused of corrup- 
tion and inefficiency, and of failure to solve the country’s severe 
economic problems. Earlier, four ministers (in June those of 
Agriculture and of Construction; and, in October, those of 
Industry and of Supply and Internal Trade) had been forced to 
resign, foUowing accusations of mismanagement leading to votes 
of *no confidence’ in the People’s Assembly. Mahmoud az-Zoubi, 
the Speaker of the People’s Assembly, was appointed Prime 
Minister on 1 November. His Council of Ministers contained 15 
new members. 

SYRIAN AND IRANIAN SURROGATES CLASH 
IN LEBANON 

The Syrian-brokered lifting of the siege of the Palestinian 
refugee camps in January 1988, was a carefully calculated move. 
In c^cel terms it was politically inexpe(fient for Syria to 
continue to employ its proxy, Amal, in its attempt to suppress 
the PLO in Lebanon, at a time when the Palestinian intifada 
(uprising) in the Israeli-occupied territories (see below) was 
attracting widespread sympathy (particularly among Arab 
states) to the plight of the Palestinians and increasing support 
for Arafat’s ^mainstream’ PLO. By suspending Amal’s campaign 
against the (pro-Arafat) PLO, Nabih Beni’s Amal forces could be 
deployed against the Iranian-backed Hezbollah, whose strength 
was viewed by Syria as a threat to its own ambitions to con- 
trol Lebanon. 

Amal’s attacks were initially directed against Hezbollah bases 
in southern Lebanon, and clashes (the fimt military confronta- 
tion between the two groups) occurred at the end of March in 
the Nabatiyah area. On 9 April Amal claimed to have captured 
Hezbollah’s last stronghold in the south, at Siddiqin, while 
Iranian Revolutionary Guards stationed at Sharqiyah and Jib- 
shit had been ordered to leave the area. 

In Beirut, Syria had demonstrated its opposition to hostage- 
taking by preventing a Kuwaiti Boeing 747, which had b^n 
hijacked by Islamist fundamentalists (alleged to be Lebanese), 
from landing at the city’s airport in early April 1988. On 5 May 
fighting brcke out between the Amal and Hezbollah militias 
(the latter supported by Iranian Revolutionary Guards) in the 
southern suburbs of Beirut Attempts to impose a cease-fire 
through Iranian and Syrian mediation failed, and Syrian troops 
became involved in tl^ fighting on 13 May when Hezbollah 
guerrillas, who had wrested control of about 90% of the 36- 
sqkm southern suburbs from Amal, briefly advanced into a 
Syrian-controlled area of west Beirut. On 15 May 7,500 Syrian 
troops encircled the southern suburbs, ready to advance into 
the enclave to restore order, while intensive negotiations took 
place between Syria and Iran, neither of which, despite their 
divergent ambitions in Lebanon, was eager to alienate the other. 
On 27 May several hundred Syrian troops moved into the 
southern suburbs of Beirut to enforce a cease-fire agreement 
reached by Syria, Iran and their militia proxies on the previous 
day. When ihe Syrian deployment was complete, Amal and 
Hezbollah were to dose down tbeir military operations in all 
parts of the southern suburbs, except in areas adjoining the 
trreen Line’ which separated west Beirut from the Christian- 
controlled east of the city, where they would continue to be 
allowed to post their men. On 3 June, in accordance with the 
agreement, Nabih Berri announced the disbandment of the 
Amal militia in Beirut and the Beka'a valley (areas under 
Syrian control) and all other areas of the country except the 
south (which was not controlled by Syrian troops). 

ARAFAT LOYALISTS DRIVEN OUT OF BEIRUT 

In April 1988 a reconciliation was reported to have taken place 
between President Assad and Yasser Arafat, though Assad 
continued to insist on the severance of all relations between 
Arafiafs Fatah and Egypt. The two leaders held discussions 
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(their first since Arafat’s expulsion from Syria in 1983) when 
Arafat attended the fimeral in Damascus of Khalil al-Wazir 
(‘Abu Jihad’), the military commander of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Army. At the end of April Arafat loyalists in the Palesti- 
nian refugee camps of Chatila and Bouij el-Bar£yneh in Beirut, 
possibly interpreting Syria’s support for the Palestinian intifada 
and subsequent indications of a rapprochement between their 
leader and Assad as evidence of the Syrian President’s wan^ 
commitment to the revolt within the PLO, attempted to drive 
out the filghters belonging to the Syrian-backed group, al-Fatah 
Intifada (Fatah Uprising), led by PLO dissident ‘Abu Musa’. 
The Syrian troops who had surrounded the camps in April 1987, 
did not attempt to intervene in the fighting but, with Syria’s 
other surrogate in Lebanon’s factional conflict, the Amal militia, 
otherwise occupied, they allowed reinforcements to reach the 
rebel Fatah group. On 27 June the Arafat loyalists in the camp 
of Chatila were overrun and surrendered to the forces of ‘Abu 
Musa’. On the following day, Syria granted 100 PLO guerrillas 
safe passage from Chatila to &e Palestinian camp at Ain al- 
Hilweh, near Sidon. ()n 7 July Bouij el-Barejneh, Yasser 
Arafat’s last stronghold in Beirut, fell to ‘Abu Musa’ and 120 
Arafht loyalists were evacuated to Ain al-Hilweh. 

LEBANON FAILS TO ELECT A NEW PRESIDENT 

Amin Gemayel’s term of office as President of Lebanon was due 
to expire on 22 September 1988 and the National Assembly was 
required to elect a new President prior to that date. Syria, 
naturally, was concerned that a candidate sympathetic to its 
views should be elected. Talks between Syria and the US Under- 
Se<nretary of State for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
Richard Murjdiy, during mid-1988, failed to produce agreement 
on a candidate who would be acceptable to both sides and 
who would be likely to gain the support of both Muslims and 
Christians in Lebanon. 

Three main contenders for the presidency ( traditionally a post 
occupied by a Maronite Christian) emerged: Gen. Michel Awn, 
the Commandei^in-Chief of the armed forces; Raymond Edde, 
the exiled leader of Ihe Maronite Bloc National; and Sulayman 
Fraiyiya, President of Lebanon between 1970 and 1976. The 
latter did not announce his candidacy until 16 August 1988, 
two days before the election was scheduled to take place, and 
the news immeefiately united President (jemaycl and Samir 
Geagea, the commander of the Christian LF militia, in opposi- 
tion to Fr^iya’s candidature, on the grounds that he repre- 
sented Syrian interests. It was Frapjiya who, as President, had 
invited Syria to intervene militarily in Lebanon to end the civil 
war in 1976. 

On 18 August 1988 only 38 of the 76 surviving members of 
the National Assembly attended the session at whidx the new 
President was to be elected. The President of the National 
Assembly declared the session inquorate and the election was 
postponed. It was strongly alleged that a number of Christian 
deputies had been intimidated, threatened or forcibly prevented 
from attending the election by the LF and soldiers under the 
command of Awn. 

Consultations between Syria and the USA resumed during 
September 1988 to find a compromise candidate for the presi- 
dency. It was reported that riiey had agreed to support the 
candidacy of Mikhail ad-Daher, a deputy in the National 
Assembly, but Christian leaders in Lebanon repeated their 
rejection of any candidate imposed upon them by foreign powers. 

A second attempt to stage the presidential election was made 
on 22 September 1988, but, again, the session of the National 
Assembly failed to achieve a quorum. Only minutes before his 
term of office was due to ^ire. President CSremayel appointed 
a six-member interim military (Government, composed of three 
Christian and three Muslim officers, led by Gen. Awn, to rule 
until a new President was elected. Muslim politicians had 
refused to participate in an interim civilian government headed, 
contrary to the Constitution, by a Maronite Prime Minister, 
Pierre Hdlou, instead of a Sunni Muslim. The three Muslim 
officers named in the interim military Government refused to 
take up ^efr posts, while the two Christian members of the 
existing civilian Government surrendered their posts in recogni- 
tion of the authority of the interim military administration. 
Lebanon was plun^ into a constitutional crisis, with two 
Governments, one Christian, in east Beirut, and one predomi- 
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nantly Muslim, in wert Beirut, claiming legitimacy. Syria 
refused to recognize the interim military Government and there 
were fears that, unless a new President could be elected, the 
fact of dual authority would formalize what was already an 
effective partition of the country into Christian and Muslim can- 
tons. 

The new interim military Government was regarded with 
suspicion by the LF milit^ which feared that it would seek an 
accommodation with Syria in order to further the presidential 
ambitions of Gen. Awn. In February 1989 t^re was a nugor 
confrontation between the LF and Lebanese army brigades 
(both Christian and Muslim) loyal to Gen. Awn. While neither 
side achieved a decisive victory, the authority of the Lebanese 
army (which had been steadily eroded) was restored as a result 
of the clashes. On 17 February, after having suffered heavy 
losses, the LF was ordered by its commander, Samir Geagea, 
to withdraw from many parts of east Beirut In response to 
allegations by Gen. Awn that it was levying illegal taxes, the 
LF agreed to dose its 'customs point’ in east Beirut, and Geagea 
subsequently claimed that both the LF and the Lebanese army 
were united in the aim of expelling Syrian forces from Lebanon. 

GENERAL AWN^ 'WAR OF LIBERATEON’ 

In March 1989 the most violent clashes for two years erupted in 
Beirut between Christian and Muslim brigades of the Lebanese 
army, loyal to Gen. Awn, and Syrian-backed Muslim militia, 
positioned on either side of the 'Green Line’. While the imme- 
diate cause of the fighting was the blockade of illegal ports in 
west and south Beirut by Christian forces, Gen. Awn dedared 
at a press conference on 14 March that his Government had 
decided to take all measures for the immediate withdrawal of 
Syrian forces from Lebanon. 

During the ensuing six months Gen. Awn’s self-dedared 'war 
of liberation’ developed into one of the most violent confironta- 
tions of the Lebanese conflict, causing heavy casualties in both 
the Christian and Muslim communities. Syria’s daim that its 
forces were not directly involved in the hostilities was regarded 
as highly disingenuous, but most observers doubted whether 
Gen. Awn realistically expected to adiieve the withdrawal of 
Syrian forces from Lebanon by military means. Rather, his aim 
was perceived to be the 'internationalization’ of the I^banese 
conflict in order to increase diplomatic pressure on Syria to 
effect such a withdrawal. 

The ferocity of the fighting and the scale of the casualties 
prompted several diplomatic initiatives to secure a peace settle- 
ment (for a full account, see the chapter on Lebanon). However, 
successive plans for peace foundered on the question of the 
withdrawal of Syria’s estimated 35,000-40,000 troops in Leba- 
non, on which Gen. Awn insisted as an essential condition of 
any cease-fire agreement. At an emergency summit meeting of 
Arab leaders in Casablanca during 23 May-28 May, the proposal 
(supported by Egypt, Iraq, Jordan and the PLO) that Syria 
should imm^ately withdraw its troops from Lebanon was 
abandoned in response to Syrian opposition. Indeed, as the 'war 
of liberation’ prc^ssed, it became apparent that no agency 
was able or willing to exert sufficient diplomatic pressure on 
Syria to gain such a concession. While the Arab Le^e was on 
one occasion officially to condemn Syria as the principal obstacle 
to peace in Lebanon, and while many Arab leaders were report- 
edly ready to admit, in private, that this was so, the Arab world 
feared that Syria’s withdrawal from Lebanon would be perceived 
as a victory by Iraq (for Syrian-Iraqi rivalry in Lebanon, see 
below) and that it might lead to a direct confutation between 
Iraq and Syria. 

By August 1989 it had become clear that S^a was prepared 
to disreg^ international censure of its role in Lebanon and to 
wage a war of attrition against the Lebanese army. Its refusal 
to consider any compromise with regard to the withdrawal of 
its forces stemmed from the long-standing strategic consider- 
ation of its need to control Lebanon in order to guard against 
any Israeli strike in the Beka'a valley. However, Syria was 
restrained from using its overwhelming military superiority to 
impose its authority on 'Christian Lebanon’ by several factors. 
Initially, Syria fear^ that Israel might come to the defence of 
Lebanese Christians in the event of a full-scale military assault 
on the Christian enclave. Also, for economic reasons, it was 
anxious to avoid any further deterioration of its relations both 
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with Western countries and the USSR, which such an assault 
might have provoked. 

In September 1989 the Tripartite Arab Committee on Lebanon 
announced details of a seven-point plan for peace in Lebanon 
which, unlike its previous diplomatic initiatives, did not demand 
the withdrawal of Syrian forces from Lebanon. Rather, in recog- 
nition of the futility of attempting to persuade Syria to withdraw 
its forces, diplomatic efforts in support of the new peace plan 
now concentrated on persuading Gra, Awn to accept its tei^. 
The new plan for peace envisa^d a cease-fire (to be supervised 
by a Lebanese security committee under the auspices of the 
Assistant Secretai^-General of the Arab League, Lakhdar d- 
Ibrahimi); the ending of the Syrian naval blockade of the Chris- 
tian enclave; and &e convening of the Lebanese National 
Assembly to discuss a 'charter of national conciliation’ drafted 
by the Tripartite Committee. The new plan presented Gen. Awn 
with a dilemma, since he had already, on previous occasions, 
rejected its principal proposals. At the same time, it had become 
dear that Ihe 'war of liberation’ was being fou^t in vain. The 
evacuation in early September of US diplomatic personnel and 
the dosure of the US embassy in Beirut, in response to alleged 
threats of 'Christian terrorism’, were widely regarded as sig- 
nalling the end of Awn’s hopes of achieving his aim though 
international intervention. Moreover, by September more than 
800 people were reported to have b^ killed, and more than 
2,000 inured, in the six months since the escalation of the 
hostilities. The Christian population (those who had not already 
fled Beirut), which had at first enthusiastically supported the 
'war of liberation’, was badly demoralized. On 22 l^ptember, 
following reports that the flench Minister of Foreign Affairs 
had warned him that he could expect no international assistance 
if he refused to accept the Tripartite Arab Committee’s latest 
proposals, Gen. Awn announced that he had abandoned the 
'war of liberation’ against Syria and agreed to the seven points 
of the Committee’s peace pl^ for Lebanon. However, he subse- 
quently vowed to continue the war by political means until 
&e liberation was complete. For Syria, therefore, the problem 
remained of how to im^e its authority on Christian Lebanese 
by means other than military force, since, ultimately, it had been 
international pressure that had forced Gen. Awn to abandon his 
campaign. On 25 September it was announced that the Lebanese 
National Assembly would convene in Saudi Arabia on 30 Sep- 
tember to discuss political reforms aimed at ending the Lebanese 
conflict. The proposed reforms included the transfer of executive 
powers from the Christian Maronite President to the Sunni 
Muslim Prime Minister; the ending of sectarianism in the army 
and the dvil service; and an increase in the number of seats in 
the National Assembly, firom 99 to 108. 

In October 1989 the Lebanese National Assembly endorsed a 
diarter of national reconciliation (the Ta’if agreement— for full 
details, see the chapter on Lebanon), which envisaged a contin- 
uing role for the Synan armed forces in Lebanon by stipulating 
that they should assist in the implementation of a security plan 
incorporated in the agreement. The endorsement of the charter 
by the National Assembly was denounced by Gen. Awn as a 
tetrayal of Lebanese sovereignty, since Christian deputies to 
the Lebanese National Assembly had reportedly assured Gen. 
Awn that they would permit concessions on the question of 
political reform in Lebanon only in exchange for a fiill 
withdrawal of Syrian forces. 

Following a meeting of the newly-formed Lebanese Cabinet 
on 28 November 1989, it was announced that Gen. Awn had 
again been dismissed as Commander-in-Chief of the Lebanese 
army, and that Gen. Emile Lahoud had been appointed in his 
fdace. It was feared that Syriw forces would now launch an 
assault on Awn’s stronghold in Baabda, east Beirut Samir 
Geagea, the commander of the LF, announced that, in the event 
of such an assault, the LF would fi^t beside Gen. Awn, even 
though the Talf agreement had, to a large extent, been fSadli- 
tated by the co-operation of Lebanon’s Maronite leaders. Gea- 
gea’s refusal to reject the Ta’if agpreement led Gen. Awn to 
dedare the LF to be an ally of Syria, and precipitated intense 
fitting between Awn’s forces and the LF in early 1990 for 
control of the Christian enclave in Beirut. 

Fighting continued in Beirut until Syria intervened decisively 
in October 1990, when thousands of its troops were deployed to 
evict Gen. Awn from the presidential palara at Baab^ after 
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President Elias Hrawi of Lebanon had r^uested the troops’ 
assistance. Christian resistance to the legitimization of Syrian 
influence in Lebanon had finally been broken, paving the way 
for the full implementation of tl^ Ta’if agreement. 

THE INTIFADA AND THE SHULTZ PLAN 

In December 1987 a violent Palestinian uprising against Israeli 
occupation of the West Bank and Gaza Strip erupted in the 
Occupied Territories. At the end of February 1988, with the 
intifada showing no sign of moderating in intensity, the US 
Secretary of State, Geor^ Shultz, embarked on a tour of Middle 
Eastern capitals, including Damascus, in an attempt to solicit 
support for a new peace initiative. The Shultz Plan proposed 
an international peace conference and direct talks between 
Israel and eadb of its adversaries (excluding the PLO), and an 
interim period of limited autonomy for Palestinians in the 
Occupied Territories, pending a permanent negotiated settle- 
ment (for full details, see Documents on Palestine, p. 125). 
President Assad stopped short of rejecting the plan outright, 
but, in certain fundamental respects, it was impossible for any 
Arab leader to accept: it Med to recognize the right of the 
PLO to participate in peace negotiations or the right of the 
Palestinians to self-determination. Further talks between 
Shidtz and Assad in April failed to reconcile the two sides. 

At the beginning of June 1988 an extraordinary summit 
meeting of the Arab League was held in Algiers to discuss the 
intifada and the Arab-Israeli conflict in general. The final 
communique of the summit, endorsed by all 21 League members, 
including ^ria, rendered the Shultz Ran effectively moribund 
by demand^ the participation of the PLO in any fhture peace 
conference, endorsing the Palestinians’ right to self-determin- 
ation and urging tibe establishment of an independent Pales- 
tinian state in the West Bank. 

Syria, alone of aU the Arab states, refused to recognize the 
independent Palestinian State (prodded at the 19th session 
of the PNC in Algiers in November 1988), in accordance with 
its long-standing policy of preventing any o^er force in Lebanon 
from acquiring sufficient power to chsffienge Syrian interests 
there (for full details of the Declaration of Palestinian Independ- 
ence, see Documents on Palestine, p. 125). 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 1988-90 

The cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq War, which came into force on 
20 August 1988, created a number of problems for Syria. As the 
sole Arab supporter of Iran, Syria was already isolated, and the 
cessation of hostilities presented Iraq vrith an opportunity to 
settle old scores with its Baath rival, initially by attempting to 
thwart Syrian plans for domination over Lebanon. In September 
Iraq was reportedly supplying arms and money to the Christian 
LF in Lebcmon snA, following the failure of the Lebanese 
National Assembly to elect a new President, Iraq proclaimed 
its support for the interim military administration appointed 
by President Gemayel, which was opposed by Syria. After March 
1989, when Hxe "war of liberation’ waged by the Lebanese 
army against Syrian forces in Lebanon b^;an, Iraq became the 
prindpd supple of arms to the Lebanese army. The expression 
of Syrian-Iraqi rivalry by proxy in Lebanon also complicated 
attempts by &e Arab Le^e to achieve a cease-fire there 
following the escalation of hostilities in March 1989, since it 
was fear^ that the withdrawal of Syrian forces fi:t)m Lebanon 
mi^t provoke a direct confrontation between Iraq and Syria. 

Syria found itself on the same side as Iraq in a dispute with 
Turkey over the diversion of water firom the Euphrates river in 
order to fill the reservoir supplying Turkey’s newly-constructed 
Atattlrk dam. In January 1990 Syria lodg^ a forzM complaint 
with Turkey over the effects of the diversion on Syria’s water 
and electricity supplies. However, the Turkish Government 
rejected the complaint, claiming that it had increased the supply 
of water to Iraq and S^oia by 50% between November 1989 and 
January 1990 in order to make good the loss of water caused 
by the diversion in early 1990. The Syrian andTurkM Ministers 
of Foreign AffBurs met in Turk^ in June 1990 to discuss rda- 
tions, in particular the sharing of the Euphrates waters. 

SYRIA AND THE 1990-^1 GULF CRISIS 

Syria was eager to exploit the diplomatic opportunities arising 
firom Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990, and, in particu- 
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lar, to improve its relations with the USA and Eg 3 q)t In 
December 1989 Egypt and Syria had agreed to re-establish 
diplomatic relations after a rupture lasting almost 12 years, 
and in May 1990 President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt visited 
Syria, the first such visit by an Egyptian leader since 1977. 

Syria supported Egypt’s efforts to co-ordinate Arab responses 
to Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, and agreed, at an emergency 
summit meeting of the Arab League, held in Cairo on 10 August 
1990, to send troops to Saudi Arabia as part of a pan-Arab 
deterrent force supporting the US effort to deter an Iraqi inva- 
sion of Saudi Arabia. Despite widespread popular support 
among Syria’s Palestinian population for the Iraqi President, 
Saddam Hussain, Syria committed itself to the demand for an 
unconditional Iraqi withdrawal firom Kuwait, and later in 
August the first contingent of troops was deployed in 
Saudi Arabia, joining a US-led multinational force. Syim 
claimed that its troops were in Saudi Arabia purely for defensive 
purposes. In late September President Assad held discussions 
with President Hashemi Rafsanjani in Iran. They reportedly 
agreed on the desirability of a regional security system, but 
were unable to elaborate a common position reg^ing the 
deployment of Western forces in the Gulf region, which Iran 
had strongly condemned. 

In late October 1990 the objections of the United Kingdom 
prevented the EC from removing the economic sanctions which 
it had applied against Syria since 1986. By late November 1990, 
however, it became apparent that Syria’s participation in the 
US-led multinational force was transforming its relations with 
the West, when diplomatic ties were restored between Syria 
and the United Kjii^om. By the beginning of December it was 
estimated that some 20,000 Syrian troops had been deployed in 
Saudi Arabia. 

In mid-January 1991 President Saddam Hussain of Iraq 
rejected a message firom President Assad, who sought to per- 
suade him that Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait benefited Israel 
alone. Following attacks by Iraqi Scud missiles on Israel, Syria 
warned Israel not to become militarily involved in the Gulf 
crisis, and implied that it might be obliged to withdraw from 
the multinational force in the event of an Israeli attack on an 
Arab state. Subsequent statements, however, indicated that 
Syria would tolerate limited Israeli retaliation against Iraq for 
the missile attacks. 

In early 1991 the overwhelming military defeat of Iraq by the 
US-led multinational force plac^ Syria in a stronger position 
with regard to virtually all of its m^or regional concerns. Syria 
consolidated the improvement in relations with Eg]^t, which 
had begun in December 1989, and laid the foundation for in- 
creased co-operation in matters of regional security. In early 
March 1991 the Ministers of Foreign .^airs of the members of 
the GCC— Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar, Bahrain, the United 
Arab Emirates (UAE) and Oman— met their Egyptian and 
Syrian counterparts in Damascus to discuss regional security. 
The formation of an Arab peace-keeping force, comprising 
mainly Egyptian and Syrian troops, was subsequently 
announced. In early May, however, Egypt announced its decision 
to withdraw all of its forces from the Gulf region within three 
months, thus casting doubt on the future of joint Syrian-Egyp- 
tian security anrangements. 

Syria’s decision to ally itself, in opposition to Iraq, with the 
Western powers and the so-called ^moderate’ Arab states led 
the USA to realize that it could no longer seek to exclude it 
firom any role in the resolution of the Aral^Israeli conflict. After 
the condusion of hostilities with Iraq, US diplomacy focused on 
seeking to initiate negotiations between Israel, the Arab states, 
indud^ Syria, and Palestinian representatives. The loss of 
credibility that the PLO had suffered as a result of its support 
for Iraq in the Gulf War left all the Arab states in a stronger 
position to dictate the final terms of a peace settlement with 
Israel, and was espedally gratifying to Syria, whidi had long 
opposed Yasser Arafat’s leadership. 

In March 1991 the Israeli Prime Minister, Itzhak Shamir, 
indirated that Israel was prepared to take steps to reduce 
tension in the Middle East, and reaffirmed his commitment to 
the peace initiative that he had proposed in May 1989 (see the 
chapter on Israel). However, he was dismissive of the prospects 
for peace with Syria. In late April, immediately prior to a visit 
to Damascus by the US Secretary of State, James Baker, the 
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official Syrian newspaper, Tishrin, listed a number of Syrian 
conditions for a peace settlement with Israel. These included 
the unconditional withdrawal of Israel from the Occupied Terri- 
tories; the safeguarding of Palestinian national rights; and a 
prominent role for the UN in any future peace coi^erence. The 
Israeli Government had already made it clear that it regarded 
these conditions as unacceptable. 

Despite attempts in early May 1991 by both the USA and the 
USSR to create sufficient common ground between Israel and 
Syria for peace negotiations to begin, Baker stated that there 
were still 'significant’ differences between Israel and Syria 
regEirding the holding of a Middle East peace conference. Syria 
remained adamant that talks with Israel should t^e place 
within the framework of an international conference, with the 
fall participation of the UN, and that afterwards such a confer- 
ence should reconvene at re^ar intervals. Israel remained 
opposed both to UN participation and to the reconvening of the 
coherence after an initial session had been held. The USA, for 
its part, excluded the possibility of holding a peace conference 
without Syrian participation. 

In mid-July 1991 President Assad agreed for the first time 
(following a meeting with the US Secretary of State) to partici- 
pate in direct negotiations with Israel at a regional peace 
conference, for which the terms of reference would be a com- 
prehensive peace settlement based on UN Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338. By agreeing to participate on the 
terms proposed by the USA, Syria decisively increased ^e 
diplomatic pressure on Israel to do likewise. On 4 August ^e 
Israeli Cabinet formally agreed to attend a peace conference on 
the terms proposed by the USA and the U^R. 

NEGOTIATIONS WITH ISRAEL 1993-2000 

By late October 1993— following an initial, ‘symbolic’ session of 
the conference held in Madrid, Spain, in October 1991, and 
attended by Israeli, Syrian, Egyptian, Lebanese and Pales- 
tinian-Jordanian delegations— 11 sessions of bilateral nego- 
tiations had been held between Israeli and Syrian delegations. 
In April 1992 they had proceeded to debate the precise meaning 
of UN Security Council Resolution 242, but the Israeli Govern- 
ment continued firmly to reject any exchange of occupied land- 
including the Golan Heights— in return for a peace settlement. 
In May, owing to the failure of bilateral negotiations to achieve 
any progress towards a peace settlement, Syria and Lebanon 
reined to attend multilateral negotiations, convened in 
Belgium, Austria, Canada and Japan, to discuss, among other 
issues, water resources and the question of Palestinian refugees. 
Following the final dissolution of the USSR, which occurred in 
December 1991, and the consequent erosion of its position as a 
potential counterfoil to the USA’s Middle Eastern policies, Syria 
remained obliged actively to support and participate in t^e US 
peace initiative. With regard to other regional issues, however, 
the Syrian Government appeared determined not to acquiesce 
in the interests of the USA, announcing, in mid-April 1992, that 
it would continue to maintain air links with Libya, in defiance 
of the sanctions that the UN had imposed on that countiy (see 
the chapter on Ubya). In late April, in an attempt to allay 
suspicions of its Middle Eastern policies, the US Administration 
fondly assured the Syrian Government that it had no hostile 
intentions towards it. 

The sixth round of bilateral negotiations between Israeli and 
Syrian delegations, which commenced on 24 September 1992 in 
Washington, DC, and lasted for a month, seemed at times to be 
close to achieving real progress on the issue of the Golan 
Heights. The new Labour-dominated coalition Government in 
Israel (elected in mid-July) was reported to have indicated its 
willingness to consider some form of compromise, although there 
was no sign that it was prepared to meet Syria’s minimum 
demand: Israel’s full and unconditional compliance with UN 
Security Council Resolution 242, which requires, inter alia, 
withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from territories occupied 
in 1967. 

Initially, the Declaration of Principles on Palestinian Self- 
Rule in the Occupied Territories (see Documents on Palestine, 
p. 128), signed by Israel and the PLO on 13 September 1993, 
drew a guarded response from Syria. Subsequently, however, 
President Assad indicated that he had serious reservations 
about the agreement, and that he regarded the secret negoti- 


ations between Israel and the PLO which had led to it as having 
weakened the united Arab position in the ongoing peace process 
with Israel. It appeared that Syria would not actively oppose 
the agreement, hut there was no sign that it would cease to 
support those Palestinian factions, such as the Damascus-based 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine— General Com- 
mand (PFLP— GC), which had vowed to do so. Syria reportedly 
feared that Israel mi^t now view the terms of the Declaration 
of Principles as a model for an agreement with Syria on the 
Golan Heists (i.e. the exchange of only a partial withdrawal of 
Israeli armed forces from the G^lan Heights for a comprehensive 
peace setdement). 

In January 1994 Syria agreed to resume bilateral negotiations 
with Israel. On 16 January President Assad met with US 
President Bill Clinton for talks in Geneva aimed at giving fresh 
momentum to the negotiations. The Israeli Prime Minister, 
Itzhak Rabin, responded by announcing that a referendum 
would have to be held in Israel on the issue of withdrawal from 
the Golan Heists; Syria’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Farouk 
aah-Shara’, daim^ that this would contravene international 
law. Talks between the two countries continued in Washington, 
DC, on 24 January, but were temporarily suspended on 27 
February following the murder of some 30 Muslim worshippers 
at a mosque in Hebron on the West Bank by a right-wing Jewish 
extremist. Assad continued to reject proposals to hold ‘secret’ 
talks with Israel, and ignored Israeli demands to prevent attacks 
by Lebanese militia groups on the Israeli forces in southern 
libanon. In late AprS Warren Christopher, the US Secretary 
of State, visited the Middle East in an apparent attempt to 
break the deadlock over the Golan Heists. Under the Israeli 
plan, to be phased over a period of eight years, Syria would 
initially be granted control over the four Druze setidements in 
the Golan Heights, the next stage would involve the closure of 
Israeli settlements in the Golan, and the final phase would be 
a full-scale withdrawal. In May, when an agreement was signed 
between Israel and the PLO providing for Palestinian self- 
rule in the Gaza Strip and Jericho, Syrian officials remained 
sceptical, arguing in frvour of a united Arab approach to the 
peace settlement. Syria similarly expressed dissatisfaction at 
the agreement reached between Israd and Jordan in early J une, 
accusing the two sides of placing obstacles in the way of reaching 
a comprehensive regional peace settlement. 

In July and August 1994 Warren Christopher travelled to 
Damascus for fu^er talks; following his August visit he 
acknowledged that major differences still remained between 
Israel and Syria, but claimed that a ‘psychological barrier’ had 
been broken through. The US Special Envoy to the Middle East, 
Dennis Ross, met with Israeli and Syrian leaders in September 
as speculation grew about possible secret talks between the two 
countries. In Israel Itzhak &ibin faced growing public discontent 
over the prospect of withdrawal from the Golan Heights, and 
in late September a group of Labour party members submitted 
a proposal to the Knesset to table a law requiring the Govern- 
ment to secure an absolute majority in order to withdraw from 
the Golan. The Middle East peace process was again curtailed 
in mid-October following the events in the Gulf (see the chapter 
on Kuwait). On 18 October a group of 300 Syrian Jews were 
allowed to emigrate to Israel in what was seen as a gesture of 
goodwill on the part of the Syrian Government towards its 
Israeli neighbour. President Clinton attended the signing of the 
peace treaty between Israel and Jordan on 26 October, and on 
the following day he visited Syria— the first visit to the country 
by a US President for 20 years. Pressure on President Assad to 
reach an agreement witib Israel over the Golan Heights in- 
creased following the Israeli-Jordanian treaty, and it was 
reported that Assad might be considering Israel’s proposal for 
a phased withdrawal but over a shorter pe^riod of time. In mid- 
March 1995— more than a year after their suspension— talks 
betwen Syria and Israel fbially resumed, althou£^ initially 
involving only the ambassador of each country to the USA In 
April Dennis Ross visited the Middle East and indicated that 
the USA was trying to widen the scope of the talks taking place 
between Syria and Israel to include military officials. In mid- 
April, however, the Syi^ Minister of Foreign Affairs stated 
tl^t senior Syrian military officials would not participate 
because no agreement had b^ reached on security principles. 
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In late May 1995 Israel and Syria concluded a "framework 
understanding on security arrangements’, in order to facilitate 
the participation in the negotiations of the two countries’ chiefs 
of staff. Israel stated publicly, for the first time, that it had 
proposed a four-year timetable for the withdrawal of its armed 
forces frt>m the Golan Heights, but that Syria had insisted on 
one of 18 months. In June the Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Shimon Feres, referred to the Golan as "Syrian territoiy’, while 
the Israeli President, Ezer Weizman, clearly stated that Israel 
was negotiating on the basis of a full withdrawal to the inter- 
national border. None the less, opinion polls in Israel suggested 
that the mcdority of the population was against full withdrawal, 
in particular Jewish settlers in the Golan itself. President Assad 
spoke publicly about the peace process for the first time in June 
and took the unprecedented step of actually referring to Israel 
by name. In late June the Israeli and Syrian chiefs of staff held 
talks in Washington, DC. Syria was reported to have proposed 
a means of demilitarization in the Golan Heights whereby Syria 
would demilitarize 10 km on its side of the border for every 6 
km demilitarized by Israel. However, neither Government was 
prepared to release further details of the negotiations. Sonia’s 
wilUngness to compromise on demilitarization failed to give a 
new impetus to the peace talks, which had reportedly become 
blocked over Israel’s insistence on retaining its early-warning 
system on Mount Hermon. There were also differences over the 
delineation of the final border between the two countries, with 
Syria insisting on a return to the border that existed before the 
1967 war, and Israel demanding a return to the pre-1948 border. 
Syria blained Israel for the lack of progress, and many observers 
concluded that Israeli Prime Minister Rabin had decided not to 
try to reach a full settlement with Syria until after the Israeli 
elections due to take place in 1996. In October President Assad 
stated that Syria was willing to accept Israeli air surveillance 
over the Golan Heights but not radar monitoring. US diplomatic 
efforts failed to achieve a resumption of peace talks. In No- 
vember, on becoming Israeli Prime Minister after the assassin- 
ation of Itzhak Rabin, Shimon Peres declared that seeking 
peace with Syria would be his top priority. He immediately 
strengthened the Israeli negotiating team and called for the 
talks to be expanded to cover a range of political issues in 
addition to militaiy questions. Syria welcomed Peres’ initiative, 
and the two countries concluded a 10-point agreement to act as 
a framework for new negotiations. A new round of US-sponsored 
talks began at the end of December in Mazyland, USA, and 
continued in January and February 1996. According to US 
officials, some progress was made, and there were rumours that 
agreement had been reached in principle on border issues. US 
S^etary of State Christopher visited Damascus in Februaiy 
to assure President Assad that despite Peres’ decision to caU 
an early election in May, the Israeli Prime Minister remained 
determined to negotiate a settlement with Syria. The USA 
clearly hoped that a Labour victoiy in the elections would put 
Peres in a strong position to make concessions to Syria and 
that a preliminary agreement might be reached before the US 
presidential election in November 1996. 

A series of suicide bomb attacks in Israel in late Februaiy 
and early March 1996, in which more than 50 Israelis died, 
shattered support for the peace process in Israel. As part of 
the tou£^ stance Prime M^ter Peres adopted Mowing the 
attacks, and against US advice, he broke off negotiations with 
Syria. Despite pressure from ^e USA and Egypt, Ihresident 
Aasad refused to attend the "summit of peacemakers’ at Sharm 
esh-Sheikh, Egypt, which was convened in March in response 
to these attacks. Syria claimed that the summit meeting was 
simply an attempt to support the embattled Israeli Prime Min- 
ister and argued that Ibe only effective means of saving the 
peace process was to reconvene the Madrid conference. After the 
summit Israel demanded that Syria should explidldy condemn 
terrorism before it would resume peace talks. Syria stated that 
it did condemn terrorism, but claimed that violent resistance to 
Israeli occupation was a legitimate right of the Palestinians. 
Syria also rejected demand by Israd and the USA that it 
should dose down the offices in Damascus of radical Palestinian 
groups opposed to the peace process. 

Negotiations suffered a further reverse in April 1996, when 
Israel launched "Operation Grapes of Wrath’, a massive bom- 
bardment of Lebanon in response to Hezbollah rocket attacks 
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on Kiryat Shmona and other northern settlements (see below). 
Some analysts argued that this offensive confirmed Syrian 
interpretations of 3ie objectives of Prime Minister Peres— that 
neutralizing Hezbollah would not only bring advantages in 
terms of security, but would also allow Israel to take a tougher 
stance in its negotiations with Syria on the Golan Heists and 
southern Lebanon. Having fail^ to achieve these objectives, 
when both Syria and Lebanon refused to yield to Israeli and 
US demands, Peres gave priority once again to negotiations 
with the Palestinians and it appeared that talks with Syria 
might be suspended for a long time. 

During the approach to the Israeli elections at the end of May 
1996, Shimon Peres told voters that he doubted whether a peace 
agreement could be reached with Syria without returning all of 
the Golan Heights and added that he had always been prepared 
to make territorial compromises over the Golan. His ri^t-wing 
challenger, Likud leader Binyamin Netanyahu, in contrast, 
repeated his pledge that he would only negotiate with Syria on 
the understanding that Israel retained control over the Golan 
Heights. Netanyahu’s unexpect^ victoxy in the elections and 
the subsequent formation of a right-wing Government in Israel 
was greeted with alarm in Syria, which condemned the new 
administration as ‘a cabinet of rabbis, racists and generals’. 
Addressing the Knesset in June, Prime Minister Netanyahu 
appealed for the reopening of unconditional peace talks with 
Arab states but rejected the "land-for-peace’ policies of his 
Labour predecessor and told deputies that his emphasis would 
be on security. He insisted that retaining sovereignty over the 
Golan Heights must be the basis of any peace secernent with 
Syria. When the new Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, David 
Levy, suggested that Israel might meet Syria "half-way* on the 
Golan problem, his statement was immediately disavowed by 
Netanyahu’s spokesman, who insisted that only statements 
made by the Prime Minister reflected Israeli policy on these 
issues. The final communique of the emergency Arob League 
summit meeting held in Cairo at the end of June urged the new 
Israeli Government not to abandon the "land-for-peace’ principle. 
It appealed for the removal of all Israeli settlements on the 
Golan Heights and its return to Syria. In response, however, 
the Israeli Prime Minister stated that Israel should wait at 
least two generations before even discussing the possibility of 
giving up the Golan Heists, even if Syria agreed to normalize 
relations with Israel. In July US Special Envoy Ross visited 
Damascus, and, after talks with President Assad, indicated that 
S;^a still wanted to pursue peace talks with Israel. The French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Herve de Charette, also visited 
Damascus as part of France’s efforts to assume a more active 
role in the Middle East peace process. When Netanyahu visited 
Washington, DC, in July, he reiterated Israel’s refusal to 
withdraw from Golan but stated that he was willing to resume 
talks with Syria without pre-conditions. His offer was rejected 
by the Syrian authorities, who stated that renewed talks would 
only be possible if the new Israeli Government accepted the 
"land-for-peace’ principle. 

In early August 1996, during a visit to Israel’s ‘security zone’ 
in southern Lebanon, Netanyahu warned that further attacks 
by Hezbollah guerrillas might provoke Israeli reprisals against 
Syria. Tensions mounted as the Syrian Chief of Staff claimed 
that the militaiy option was still open to Syria in its dispute 
with Israel, and intelli^ce sources reported the redeployment 
of large numbers of Syrian troops from Lebanon to new positions 
in 3yria, possibly to reinforce the western defences of the capital. 
An offer by Netanyahu to withdraw Israeli troops from sou^em 
Lebanon, on concfition that Hezbollah forces be disarmed and 
that both Lebanon and Syria agree to prevent them launching 
any new attacks on northern Israel, was rejected by President 
Assad. Such a move would have denied Syria the option of using 
Hezbollah to exert pressure on Israel while leaving Israel firmly 
in control of Golan. The Syrian President insisted tl^t peace 
negotiations could only resume if Netanyahu’s Government 
honoured earlier agreements and understandfings reached with 
Itzhak lUbin and Shimon Peres. President Assad stated that, 
before his assassination, Prime Minister Rabin had given a 
commitment to the USA that Israel would withdraw from the 
whole of the Golan Heists. However, Netanyahu declared that 
he was under no obligation to abide by what he referred to as 
"theoretical statements’ made by his predecessor during the 
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course of negotiations, and insisted that peace tfllka must be 
without prior conditions. At the end of December Syria blamed 
Israel for a bomb attack on a bus in Damascus, although 
most observers believed that responsibility for the attack lay 
elsewhere (see below). Durag the early part of 1997 the Israeli 
Government’s determination to proceed with the controversial 
Jewish settlement at Har Homa in Arab East Jerusalem, 
the collapse in negotiations between Israel and the Palestinian 
National Au^ority (PNA), further obstructed the Israeli-Syrian 
peace initiative. In February Israel announced that new Jewish 
settlements were to be constructed on the Golan, and in July 
withdrawal from the Gk)lan was made conditional on approval 
by two-thirds of the Knesset. In April the Israeli press accused 
Syria of developing weapons of mass destruction, including 
missiles armed with lethal nerve gas capable of hitting targets 
inside Israel. Damascus denied the allegations. In July Syria 
withdrew from the planned Middle East and North Africa eco- 
nomic summit in Doha, Qatar, as a result of Israel’s indusion, 
and urged other Arab countries to do likewise; the conference 
proceeded, in November, with a low-level’ Israeli delegation but 
without the participation of leading Arab states. In August, 
meanwhile, President Assad invited a delegation of Israeli 
Arabs, including members of the Knesset, to Damascus, on what 
was only the second visit of its kind. Assad informed them that 
he thought a withdrawal from the Golan was unlikely while 
Netanyahu remained Prime Minister. Meanwhile, Western mili- 
tary analysts reported that Syria had deployed new 200T-55MV 
main battle tanks, supplied by Ukraine, in forward positions 
near the Golan Heights. 

Syria was sceptical that the US-brokered Wye River Memo- 
randum (see Documents on Palestine, p. 142), signed in October 
1998 by Israel and the PNA, would increase the likelihood of a 
lasting peace in the Middle East; President Assad reiterated 
demands for a resumption of land-for-peace’ negotiations. In 
early November the Syrian-based militant Islamic Jihad 
claimed responsibility for a bomb attack in Jerusalem, and 
threatened further attacks in opposition to the Wye agreement 
In mid-February 1999 Syria apparently rejected an Israeli pro- 
posal to resume negotiations, stating its intention to postpone 
talks until after the Israeli general election, scheduled for May 
of that year. In early 1999 Israel urged the Syrian Government 
to exert its influence to end Hezbollah attaclm on Israeli forces 
in southern Lebanon, and to curb the group’s activities during 
the Israeli election campaign. Following the defeat of Binyamin 
Netanyahu and his Likud party on 17 May, Israel’s new Prime 
Minister, Ehud Barak (of the Labour-led One Israel coalition), 
reportedly proposed a five-phase plan to conclude a peace with 
Syria and to effect an Israeli withdrawal from southern Leb- 
anon. Syria responded by demanding that Barak should uphold 
his pre-election pledge to withdraw from Lebanon within one 
year of his election and to resume peace negotiations from their 
point of deadlock in 1996. None the less, Syria welcomed Barak’s 
election victory, and in late June 1999, during an interview for 
the London-based Al-Hayat newspaper. President Assad was 
reported to have described Barak as a 'strong and sincere’ man 
with a 'real desire’ to achieve peace with Syria. However, Syria 
strongly condemned air-strikes carried out by Israel on central 
and southern Lebanon at the end of June, which were alleged 
to have been wholly attributable to the outgoing Netan;^u 
administration. At l^e inauguration of the new Israeli Cabinet 
on 6 July, Barak promised to negotiate a bilateral peace with 
Syria, based on UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338, 
apparently sig^ling to Damascus his intention to return most 
of the occupied Golan Heights to Byiis in exchange for peace 
and normalized relations. In mid-July, prior to a meeting in 
Washington, DC, between Barak and US President Clinton, 
Syria was reported to have warned dissidents of Palestinian 
organizations based in Damascus to cease their military opera- 
tions against Israel and was believed to have temporarily dis- 
rupted the supply of weapons firom Iran to Hezboll^ guerrillas 
in southern Lebanon, apparently in order to demonstrate to 
Israel its commitment to a resumption of pe^e talks. Moreover, 
on 20 July Syria reported a 'cease-fire’ with Israel, although 
disagreements between tiie two coimtries remained, most not- 
ably over the point at which previous peace negotiations had 
been suspended. On 4 September, when Israel and the Pales- 
tinian authorities signed the Sharm esh-Sheikh Memorandum 


(*Wye Two*— see Documents on Palestine, p. 144, and ^e 
chapter on Israel), the US Secretary of State, Madeleine 
Albri^t, held talks with President Assad in Damascus. How- 
ever, nothiug tangible was agreed regarding the resumption 
of peace talks with Israel. On 22 September Albright held 
discussions with Syria’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Farouk 
ash-Shara’, in New York, USA; ash-Shara’ described the meeting 
as 'fruitful and useful’. Meanwhile, at the end of the month 
Albright angered Israelis when, for the first time, she openly 
decla]^ US support for Syrian demands for a complete Israeli 
withdrawal firom the Golan Heights. 

Increased hopes of a resumption of Israeli-Syrian talks were 
tempered by continuing public disagreement over whether, as 
Syria claimed, the then Israeli Premier, Itzhak Rabin, had 
agreed, during the previous round of negotiations in 1994-96, 
to a full Israeli withdrawal to its pre-1967 border. Israel asserted 
that it had only agreed to withdraw to the pre-1948 border 
between Palestine and Syria. Nevertheless, on 8 December 
1999, reportedly as a result of diplomatic efforts by US President 
Bill Clinton and secret meetings between Israeli and Syrian 
officials, Israel and Syria agreed to resume direct negotiations 
at ministerial level. A^ouncing the resumption of talks, Clinton 
stated that they would resume from the point where they left 
off. He did not, however, spedfy where that point was. 

The first round of discussions between the Syrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Farouk ash-Shara’, and the Israeli premier, 
Ehud Barak, was opened by the US President on 15 December 

1999 in Washington, DC. The talks commenced despite an 
increase in tension in southern Lebanon, and made little pro- 
gress. Both sides, however, emphasized tiieir determination to 
end the state of war between their two countries, and Barak 
reiterated Israel’s willingness in principle to return the Golan 
Heights to Syria (although, as ever, the question remained as 
to what each side deemed that to mean). Israeli and Syrian 
officials agreed to resume discussions in January 2000. In late 
December 1999 Syria and Israel were reported to have agreed 
an informal 'cease-fire’ in order to limit the conflict in Lebanon. 

A second round of senior-level talks was held on 3-10 January 

2000 in Shepherdstown, West Virginia, USA, with the participa- 
tion of President Clinton, after Syria and Israel had agreed on 
the establishment of four committees to discuss simultaneously 
the issues of borders, security, normalization of relations, and 
water sharing. However, during the eight days of talks, differ- 
ences emerg^ as to what should be the priorities for negoti- 
ations. Israel argued for security arrangements and the 
normalization of relations, while Syria insist^ that the question 
of the Golan Heights be resolved first As the talks proved to be 
inconclusive, on 7 January the US Government presented a 
'draft workbg document’ to both Syrian and Israeli negotiating 
teams, intended to act as the basis for a framework agreement. 
The document, which set out the key issues requiring resolution, 
was duly endorsed and both Syria and Israel pledged to recon- 
vene for further discussions on 19 January. In mid-January, 
however, relations between Israel and Syria again deteriorated. 
Syria accused Israel of having leaked the fii^ework document, 
and repeated its claim that Israel was reneging on promises 
made during the 1994-96 round of talks. Syrian officials now 
demanded a Svritten’ commitment from Israel to withdraw firom 
the Golan Heights prior to a resumption of talks, while Israel 
demanded the personal involvement of President Assad in the 
peace process and that Syria take action to restrain Hezbollah 
in southern Lebanon. Within days of the announcement, on 17 
Januaiy, that the talks scheduled to begin two days later 
had been postponed indefinitely, violence intensified further 
in southern Lebanon. The ioforroal 'cease-fire’ ended in late 
January, following the killing by Hezbollah of a senior SLA 
commander. 

In late February 2000 Barak was reported to have admitted 
that Israel had indeed agreed to withdraw from all of the Golan 
Heights ahead of the 1994-96 talks. However, he also indicated 
the intention of a unilateral Israeli withdrawal from southern 
Lebanon. This was confirmed in early March when the Israeli 
Cabinet voted unanimously to withdraw its forces from Lebanon 
by 7 July 2000, even in the absence of an Israeli-Syrian peace 
settlement. Israel also sou^t to increase the pressure on Syria 
by increasing the proportion of voters on the Golan Heights that 
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would be required to approve, in a referendum, any deal on a 
handover to Syria. 

On 26 March 2000 President Assad held discussions with US 
President Clinton in Geneva, amid e:^ectations of a renewed 
breakthrough in Syrian-lsraeli relations. Clinton reportedly 
conveyed a proposal from Israel that would involve continued 
Israeli sovereignty over a narrow strip of land along the north- 
eastern shore of Tiberias which under the pre-1967 border 
had been part of Israel. This strip of land had l^me a crucial 
means of access to the water of Lake Tiberias for Israel. Syria 
was willing to grant access but not sovereignty. It was clear 
that water security was a vital issue for both sides. Israeli 
demands that it be permitted to operate a militc^ early- 
warning station on Mount Hermon remained a sticki^-point 
Syria reiterated its willingness to allow a third party to run 
such a station, but not Israel itself. 

The Clinton-Assad meeting thus failed to reach an agreement 
that would allow a resumption of the peace negotiations. Aa 
violence escalated in southern Lebanon, hardening Israeli atti- 
tudes were further demonstrated by the decision of the Govern- 
ment, on 13 April 2000, to end its suspension of the building of 
Jewi^ settlements on the Golan Heights. Attention switched 
back towards the IsraeH-Palestmian track of the Middle East 
peace process, assuaging Palestinian anxieties that Syria might 
unilaterally pursue a peace settlement with Israel. In early May 
the foreign ministers of Syria, Egypt and Saudi Arabia held 
talks regarding the peace process in the Syrian city of Palmyra. 
The meeting was viewed as an attempt to present a united Arab 
ftont to the USA and Israel, especially in the approach to the 
Israeli wiliidrawal from southern Lebanon. It was later reported 
that Egypt and Saudi Arabia had pledged military support to 
Syria in ^e event of an Israeli attack. The death on 10 June of 
President Hafiz Assad (see below), and domestic preoccupations 
with the issue of his succession, inevitably stalled the Israeli- 
Syrian track even further. However, by late July reports were 
emerging that the new l^an President, Bashar al-Assad, had 
indicated a desire to resume talks in the near future, althou^ 
he was eager to emphasize the continuity of Syrian poli^ 
concerning the Middle East peace process. (It was reported in 
late June that Israel mi^t be prepared to offer some concessions 
regarding the issue of Lake Tiberias.) Syria was swift to blame 
Israel for the failure of Israeli-Palestinian efforts to agree a 
framework agreement for a permanent settlement at talks held 
in mid-July at Camp David, Maryland, USA, and warned that 
there was a danger of a fresh Palestinian intifada against Israel. 
Syria also condemned suggestions by President Clinton that the 
USA was considering moving its embassy in Israd from Tel- 
Aviv to Jerusalem. 

Relations between Israel and Syria became further strained 
from late September 2000, when intense fighting broke out 
between Palestinians and Israeli forces in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. As tensions increased throughout the Middle East, 
Israel accused Syria of involvement in &e abduction of Israeli 
military personnel by Hezbollah in southern Lebanon. As the 
Middle East crisis escalated, Syria maintained a tough stance 
with regard to Israel: during an emergency summit meeting of 
the Arab League held in Cairo on 21-22 October Syrian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs ash-Shara’ reportedly urged all Arab countries 
to sever diplomatic ties with Israel. 

SYRIAN DOMINANCE IN LEBANON DURING THE 
1990s 

By aligning itself with the Western powers and the moderate 
Arab states against Iraq in August 1990, Syria had obtained a 
frree rein to consolidate its interests in Lebanon. In October 
1990 it had acted to suppress the revolt led by Gen. Michel Awn 
(see above) as the first step towards the implementation of the 
Ta’if agreement The Ta’if agreeii^nt stipulated a formal role 
for ^ 3 nrian forces in Lebanon, assigning to them the responsi- 
bility for maintaining security there until the various Letoese 
militi a s had been disbanded and the Lebanese army could itself 
assume that role. The implementation of the Ta’if agreement 
accelerated in the aftermath of Iraq’s military defeat by the US- 
led multinational force in February 1991, and it culminated in 
the signing, in May, of a treaty of ‘fraternity, co-operation and 
co-ordination’ between Syria and Lebanon. 
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In late May 1992 there was international concern at the 
escalating tension between Israel and Syria, as stressed in 
southern Lebanon. Syria feared that the USA n^ht permit 
Israel to undermine, through military action, the implementa- 
tion of the Ta’if agreement. The possibility of direct conflict 
between Syrian and Israeli armed forces arose fimm Syria’s 
decision to allow Hezbollah fighters to continue to mount attacks 
on northern Israeli settlements, in the belief that only by con- 
tinued coercion would Israel withdraw fr*om occupied Arab terri- 
tories. By the same token, the Israeli Government cited attacks 
by Hezbollah fighters in justification of its refusal to comply 
with UN Security Council Resolution 425 and withdraw its 
armed forces frrom the southern Lebanese ‘buffer zone’. In July 
1993 Israeli aimed forces launched their most intense offensive 
(‘Operation Accountability’) ^inst the positions of Hezbollah 
and other guerrilla factions in southern Lebanon since ‘Oper- 
ation Peace for Galilee’ in 1982. Israeli aircraft were also 
reported to have attacked the positions of Syrian armed forces 
in the Beka‘a valley. Many civilians were killed and more 
than 250,000 Lebanese were forced to flee from their homes. 
Mediation by the USA and Syria produced an informal ‘under- 
standing’ between Israel and Hezbollah whereby fighting was to 
be confined to the southern ‘security zone’. However, Hezbollah 
continued to strike at Israeli targets, provoking Israeli reprisals. 
In February 1994 four Israeli soldiers were killed by Hezbollah 
fighters in the ‘buffer zone*. In May the leader of an Islamic 
resistance group was abducted by Israeli forces, and on 21 June, 
following an ambush by the Hezbollah in which three Israeli 
soldiers were killed, the Israeli forces conducted air raids over 
the huffer zone’ and in the Beka‘a valley close to the Syrian 
border. In October, after Israel attacked the southern Lebanese 
village of Nabatiyah, killing seven civilians, Hezbollah launched 
rocket attacks on targets in northern and western Israel. In 
March 1995, after Hezj^llah leader Rida Yasin was assassinated 
by Israeli forces, fierce fighting erupted as Hezbollah fighters 
attacked Israeli military targets in the ‘security zone’ and fired 
rockets into Galilee. As the fighting intensified, Israel continued 
to blame Syria for failing to restrain Hezbollah. 

In April 1996, little more than a month before the Israeli 
general elections, there was a new escalation in the conflict in 
southern Lebanon. After Hezbollah fighters fired rockets into 
northern Israel, wounding 36 people, and killed an Israeli soldier 
in the security zone, Prime Mnister Peres launched ‘Operation 
Grapes of Wrath’ during which, for almost two weeks, Israel 
attacked targets in the southern part of the ‘security zone’, the 
Beka‘a valley and (for the first time in 14 years) the southern 
suburbs of Beirut. The massive bombardment resulted in many 
civilian casualties, and in the most serious incident more than 
100 Lebanese civilians, who had taken refuge in the UN base 
at Qana, near lyre, were killed when the base was hit by Israeli 
artillezy fire. Ihe Israeli air and artillery attacks provoked 
another exodus of refugees from southern Lebanon. However the 
Israeli bombardment failed to stop Hezbollah’s rocket attacks on 
targets in northern Israel, and neither the Lebanese nor the 
3yi^ (government yielded to Israeli and US demands. In the 
face of international pressure to bring about a cease-fire, the 
US Secretary of State, Warren Christopher, turned to Syria to 
resolve the crisis. After a week of shuttle diplomacy by the 
Secretary of State, a cease-fire ‘understandmg’ was reached, 
under wMch, as in 1993, it was agreed effectively to condOme the 
conflict to the security zone. The ‘understanding also provided 
for the establishment of an Israel-Lebanon Monitoring Group 
(ILMG), comprising representatives of Syria, Lebanon, Israel, 
France and the Ul^ to oversee the cease-fire. 

In late March 1992 some Syrian armed forces began to 
withdraw from Beirut, in preparation for the withdrawal of 
all Syrian armed forces to eastern Lebanon by September (in 
accordance with the Ta’if agreement). However, Syrian influence 
on Lebanese internal affairs remained pervasive, and was 
ragged by some observers as having contributed to the resig- 
nation of the Lebanese Government in May. The former Leba- 
nese Prime Minister, Omar Karami, alleged that, had it not 
b^n for Lebanon’s close relations with Syria, Western economic 
aid to lUbanon would have been more substantial, and the 
economic crisis that had led to his Government’s resignation 
less severe. 
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The decision of the new Lebanese Government to hold elec- 
tions to the National Assembly in August and September 1992, 
before the redeployment of l^yrian armed forces to eastern 
Lebanon had taken place, attracted strong criticism both in 
Lebanon and abroad. Lebanese Maronites and other Christian 
groups, and Western governments argued that the continued 
presence of the Syrian forces would prejudice the outcome of 
the elections. However, the Lebanese Government argued that 
its own army was still unable to guarantee the country’s security 
in the absence of the Syrian armed forces, and that the timetable 
for elections, as stipulated by the Ta’if agreement, should be 
observed. Syria claimed that the continued presence of its forces 
did not rontraveiie the Ta’if agreement, whi^ allowed for them 
to remain to assist the Lebanese Government until constitu- 
tional reforms had been fully implemented. There was no doubt, 
however, that the electoral process had been severely compro- 
mised in the eyes of Christian, especially Maronite, Lebanese. In 
many Maronite constituencies the participation of the electorate 
was very low, although there was not— as some Maronite leaders 
urged— a total boycott. Other Maronite leaders adopt^ a more 
pragmatic approach, acknowledging Syria’s domination of 
Lebanon as a fait accompli. In October 1995 President Assad 
gave his support to the Lebanese Prime Minister’s proposal to 
eictend Lebanese President Elias Hrawi’s term of office by an- 
other three years, a measure subsequently approved by 110 of 
the 128 Lebanese deputies in the National Assembly. Parlia- 
mentary elections held in mid-1996 produced an Assembly domi- 
nated by pro-Syrian supporters of ftrime Minister Hariri. The 
largely Christian opposition parties had little success, and there 
were allegations of vote-rigging. During the elections Syria 
redeployed an estimated 10,000-12,000 of its troops from Leb- 
anon to more secure positions in Syria, amid speculation t^t 
Damascus feared Israeli attacks. In September tiie Commander 
of the Israeli-backed SLA, Gen. Antoine Lahad, suggested that 
Israel might cany out a unilateral withdrawal from southern 
Lebanon but would hold Syria responsible for any new atta^ 
on northern Israel. Shortly beforehand, the Israeli Prime Mbo- 
ister had put forward a siniiyiar proposal which had been immedi- 
ately rejected by Syria (see above). In mid-December a bus 
carrying Syrian workers was attacked in a predominantly Chris- 
tian area, prompting swift action by the Lebanese authorities 
who arrested some 50 government opponents, (most of whom 
were subsequently released). In response to the attack the 
Syrian Vice-President, Abd al-Halim Khaddam, accused Leb- 
anese opposition leaders of conspiring with Israel against Syria. 

Lebanon’s Constitutional Comrt overturned the results of the 
1996 elections in four parliamentary seats, accusing l^a of 
intimidating voters. In 1997 the US-based Human Rii^ts Watch 
accused Syrian forces of seizing over 100 Lebanese and Palestin- 
ians in Lebanon and holding them in Syria. It called on the 
Lebanese President and Prime Minister publicly to condemn 
such abuses of human rights and for Syrian forces to be held 
accountable for crimes they committed in Lebanon. In August 
hating again escalated in southern Lebanon between Syrian- 
backed Hezbollah guerrillas and Israeli troops supporting the 
SLA The rising death toll among Israeli soldiers in Israel’s self- 
declared ‘security zone’ led to renewed demands within Israel 
for a unilateral withdrawal of its forces from Lebanon. In August 
the head of the Maronite Church, Cardinal Nasrallah Pierre 
Sfeir, an outspoken critic of the Syrian presence in Lebanon, 
stated that Damascus was interfering in every aspiect of life and 
undermining the country’s right to self-detennination. However, 
the Lebanese Prime Minister, Rafk Hariri, repeated that the 
Syrian presence was necessary to guarantee domestic security 
and was in accordance with the 1989 Ta’if agreement In Sep- 
tember the US Secretary of State, Madeleine Albri^t, visited 
Beirut and pledged to support a ‘free and democratic sovereign 
Lebanon’, a comment which was interpreted as a reference to 
Syria’s control over the country’s internal and external affairs. 

At the beginning of April 1998 the Lebanese and Syiim 
Governments rejected an offer by Israel to withdraw from its 
‘security zone’ in southern Lebanon, providing that there were 
adeq^te security guarantees for its northern border. Damascus 
dismissed the proposal as propaganda designed by the Netan- 
yahu Government to improve Israel’s image in the West. At the 
same time, Israel’s request for direct negotiations with Lebanon 
concerning security issues in southern Lebanon led Damascus 


to suspect that the Israeli authorities were seeking to undermine 
Syrian dominance in Lebanon. In mid-October 1998 Syrian 
u^uence in Lebanon was evident in the sdection of Gen. Emile 
Lahoud as the new Lebanese President, and the subsequent 
appointment of a Lebanese government of national unity 
the chapter on Lebanon). In late December Lebanon and Syria 
signed a bilateral trade agreement, in preparation for the cus- 
toms union between the two coimtries which entered into effect 
on 1 January 1999. 

Syrian efforts to forge ever-closer relations with Lebanon 
continued during 1999. Ten years after the Ta’if agreement 
some 30,000 Syrian troops remained deployed in Lebanon. In 
October both Governments reaffirmed their commitment to 
support one another, and further agreements were signed in 
the spheres of foreign relations, business and the environment. 

Following the breakdown in direct talks between the Syrian 
and Israeli Governments at Shepherdstown in Januaiy 2000 
(see above), there was a marked increase in attacks against 
Israeli forces in southern Lebanon by Hezbollah fighters. This, 
in turn, sparked retaliatory raids by Israel against Lebanese 
targets. However, on 5 Mai^ Israel announced that it would 
unilaterally withdraw from southern Lebanon by 7 July, regard- 
less of whether peace agreements had been secured with 
Lebanon or Syria. The Syrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Farouk ash-Shara’, warned that this would be a ‘suicidal’ course 
of action in the absence of such peace settlements. Israel’s 
phased withdrawal ultimately disintegrated to become a rapid 
retreat as the Israeli-backed SLA fled and Hezbollah intensified 
its military actions. Israel’s occupation of southern Lebanon 
finally came to an end on 24 May, several weeks ahead of 
schedule. Hezbollah declared the withdrawal to be a vindication 
of its strategy of armed resistance. However, Syria’s response 
was somewhat muted, and it was careful to ensure that its 
soldiers were not seen to be trying to fill the vacuum created by 
the Israeli withdrawal. Hezbollah forces effectively took over 
southern Lebanon with Israel’s withdrawal, but by the end of 
July it was anticipated that it would soon relinquish control of 
the territory to the regular Lebanese army and UN forces. 

Following the death of Presideoit Hafiz Assad on 10 June 
2000, public mourning in Lebanon was at a level comparable to 
that in Syria itself. The Lebanese authorities took steps to 
censor any local or international media comment that was 
critical of Assad’s legacy. The Lebanese Ifresident, Emile 
Lahoud, the Prime Minister, Selim al-Hoss, and the National 
Assembly President, Nabih Bern, all attended Assad’s funeral 
on 13 June. On 15 June Hezbollah platoons marched through 
the late President’s home village to salute their patron for a 
final time. However, despite sucdi public displays of grief, 
commentators speculated as to whether the Israeli withdrawal 
from southern Lebanon and the accession to the Syrian presi- 
dency of Assad’s second son, Bashar, would lead to more overt 
calls within Lebanon for an end to Syria’s domination over the 
country. In late July Maronite Christian deputies called on the 
new Syrian President to release all Lebanese political prisoners 
being held in Syria. On 1 August a coalition of Christian political 
parties in Lebanon urged the Lebanese people to boycott parlia- 
mentary elections scheduled for 27 August and 3 September, 
on the grounds that Syria would dictate the outcome of the poll. 
The results of voting, at which the Syrian-sponsored Govern- 
ment of Selim al-Hoss was resoundingly defeated by former 
premier Rafik Hariri, and subsequent demands from elements 
in Lebanon for a reorganization or withdrawal of Syrian forces 
(see the chapter on Lebanon), served to intensify speculation as 
to Syria’s future role in Lebimese affairs. Nevertheless, many 
observers noted that Syrian officials had played a significant 
role in consultations leading to the formation of a new Lebanese 
Government, under Rafik Hariri, on 26 October. 

OTHER DIPLOMAUG DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1995 

Throughout 1995-96 Syria’s relations with the USA were largely 
dominated by the US-sponsored peace negotiations with Israel 
(see above). However, in August 1995, after reports that the 
Damascus office of Hamas had threatened to attack US 
interests, the USA urged Syria to strive to prevent Syrian-based 
Palestinian groups opposed to the peace process from carrying 
out any such attach Syria denied that any of these groups was 
planning to cany out ‘military acts’ against US targets. The 
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expulsion of the Palestinian ^jectionist’ groups from its terri- 
tory was believed to be the prerequisite for Syria’s removal 
from the US list of countries that sponsor terrorism. In early 

1996 relations between the two countries deteriorated. The USA 
blamed the collapse of Israeli-^ynan peace negotiations on 
President Assad’s intransigence, and the US Department of 
State became increasingly exasperated with the Ssnian regime 
as it attempted to broker a cease-fire in southern Lebmion. There 
was a suggestion among some members of &e US Confess that, 
in order to increase the pressure on Syria, new sanctions mi ght 
be imposed on the country. Prospects for Middle East peace 
declined dramatically after the right-wing victory in the Israeli 
elections in May 1996, and Syria appealed to the USA to 
abandon its perceived pro-Israeli bias in favour of a more 
balanced approach towards the peace process. In November 

1997 efforts by Damascus to combat drugs production and 
trafficking in Lebanon’s Beka'a valley (largely controlled by the 
Syrian army) were rewarded when President Clinton removed 
both Lebanon and S^ria team the list of states allegedly pro- 
ducing or trafficking in illegal drugs. However, as long as Syria 
continued to support Hezbollah in southern Lebanon, it was 
likely to remain on the US list of countries sponsoring terrorism. 
Efforts by the Syrian Government to involve the EU in the 
peace negotiations with Israel, in order to counterbalance the 
USA’s role, met with little success, although Syria was invited 
to participate in the first Euro-Mediterranean conference held 
in Barcelona, Spam, in November 1995. During the conference 
Syria’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Farouk ash-Shara’, clashed 
with his Israeli counterpart over the Nuclear Non-proliferation 
Treaty. Syria continued to press for greater EU involvement in 
the Middle East peace process, and in particular welcomed 
France’s efforts to bring about a cease-fire in Lebanon after 
renewed fighting between Hezbollah and Israeli forces in Api^ 
1996, although it recogmed that Frendi influence was lilmly 
to be modest compared with that of the USA. The French foreign 
minister visited Damascus in July, and his Syrian counterpart 
made several visits to Paris. In October 1996 j^esident Jacques 
Chirac visited Damascus and announced the rescheduli^ of 
some 1,900m. French francs of debt arrears owed to France. 
Following a visit to Damascus in October 1997 by Manuel Marfn, 
a Vice-President of the European Commission, Syria indicated 
that it was prepared to enter negotiations towards a fiee-trade 
agreement with the EU. In late 1997 Israeli Officials visited 
Paris for talks with the French Government regarding the 
resumption of peace negotiations with Syria, and in November 
1997 and January 1998 the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Hubert Vddrine, held talks in Damascus. In November 1997 
Jacques Poos, Luxembourg’s Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
leader of an EU mission to the Middle Eas^ met President 
Assad in Damascus and indicated that the EU supported Syria’s 
demand that Israel withdraw completely from the Golan 
Hmghts. In mid-July 1998 President Assad held discussions 
vdth President Chirac in France— the Syrian leader’s first state 
visit outside the Middle East (with exception of US-Syrian 
meetings in Switzerland) since 1976. The French President 
expressed sup^rt for the rejection by Syria of Israel’s recent 
proposal for withdrawal from southern Lebanon. In mid-July 
1999 Spam became the first EU country to sign a loan agreement 
with Syria, covering credit facilities worth some US$55m. In 
the second half of 1999 EU governments stepped up their 
involvement in efforts to bring about a resumption of direct 
talks between Syria and Israel. During a visit to Israel in 
October, Finnish President Martti Ahtisaari proposed that Hel- 
sinki could be a venue for future discussions. However, US 
predominance as peace-broker in the Middle East meant that 
the proposal was not borne out. 

At the end of 1997 Russia also joined diplomatic efforts to 
revive peace negotiations between Syria and Israel. The Russian 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, Viktor Posvalyuk, held talks 
in Damascus and Jerusalem in December 1997, but angered 
Israelis by supporting Syria’s position that negotiations should 
begin at the point at which they had stalled in February 1996 
(see above). There were visits to Damascus by a number of 
senior Russian officials in early 1998, and a Syrian-Russian 
committee, which had been set up in 1993 to co-ordinate bilat- 
eral relations, held its first meeting. Amid speculation that the 
strong links that had existed between Damascus and Moscow 
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during the Soviet era were being re-established, in mid-No- 
vember 1998 Syria and Russia signed a military agreement 
whereby Russia would assist in the modernization of Syria’s 
defence systems and provide training to military personnel. 
However, in late January 1999 Syria denied Western reports 
that it was receiving military assistance from Russia in ffie 
development of chemical weapons. On 5-6 July President Assad 
visited Moscow at the head of a high-level Syri^ delegation— 
his fizat visit to the Russian capital since the disintegration of 
the USSR. (The Syrian leader had postponed a scheduled visit 
to Moscow in April, apparently owing to the presence in the city 
of the then Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ariel Sharon.) 
Assad held talks with the then President Boris Yeltsin and his 
premier, Sergei Stepashin, which were reported to be successful: 
topics discussed included the MidcUe East peace process, mili- 
ta^ and technical co-operation between the two countries and 
the issue of Syria’s debt to Russia (estimated to be more 
US $10,000m.). Russia reiterated its support for Syria’s demand 
for a complete Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights and 
southern Lebanon, and that Israeli-Syrian peace negotiations 
be resumed from the point at which they stalled in 1996. In 
May 2000 it was reported that a msgor arms ded had been 
concluded whereby Russia had agreed to supply Syria with 
defence equipment, worth $2,000m., to upgrade its air force and 
au>defence system. 

Following a meel^ of the Syrian, Iranian and Turkish Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs in Tehran in l^ptember 1995, a statement 
was issued reaffirming their commitment to the territorial 
integrity of Iraq and warning against foreign interference in 
Iraq’s internal affedrs. Although Syria had become a centre 
for elements of the Iraqi opposition, the Syrian regime was 
concerned that the disintegration of Iraq could set a dangerous 
precedent for its own minorities, and also feared that Saddam 
Hussain might be replaced by a pro-Western regime. In No- 
vember 1995 the Syrian Minister of Foreign Affairs accused 
Israel of trying to destroy Iraq by plotting its division into 
Kurdish, Sunni and Shi*a regions. It was alleged that President 
Assad had conducted a clandestine meeting with the Iraqi 
President, Saddam Hussain, on the Syrian-Iraqi border in May 
1996 to discuss common issues including Turkey’s military 
agreemeirt with Israel, although some sources maintained that 
the meeting was only attended by their representatives. In 
May 1997 an economic delegation from Syria, including the 
Chairman of the Federation of Syrian Chambers of Commerce, 
visited Baghdad for talks wi^ the Iraqi trade minister, 
Muhammad Mahdi Salih, about securing contracts for l^yrian 
exports to Iraq following implementation of the UN ‘oil-for-food’ 
a^^ment. A high-level Iraqi trade delegation visited Damascus 
in the followirxg month. Commenting on the visit, the Syrian 
Vice-President, Abd al-Halim Khaddam, stated that his Gov- 
ernment’s decision to reopen trade links with Bagdad, after 
an interlude of 18 years, was largely due to concern that Turkey 
was seeking to monopolize trade with Iraq in order to impose 
its economic domination over the country. However, it seemed 
more likely that the decision was influenced by Syria’s concern 
about Turkey’s military co-operation with Israel and Ankara’s 
military operations against the Kurdistan Workers’ Party (Par- 
tiya Karkeren Kurdistan-PKK) in northern Iraq. On 2 June 
border crossings between the two countries were reopened, 
and each country closed down radio stations that had been 
broadcasting propaganda against the other since the late 1970s. 
By September 1997 several large contracts for Syrian exports 
of food and medical supplies to Iraq had been signed, and it was 
agreed that the S 3 n!ian ports of Tartous and would 

receive goods in transit for Iraq. Baghdad was also reported to 
have requested that 33^a reopen the oil pipeline linlfing Iraq’s 
Kirkuk oilfields to the Mediterranean terminal of Banias in 
Syria, which had b^ closed since 1982. At the end of 1997 
the Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister, Tareq Aziz, was received in 
Damascus by the Syriari Minister of Foreign Affairs, Farouk 
ash-Shara’, the first public meeting between senior ministers of 
the two countries for 17 years. After the meeting there were 
reports that ash-Shara’ had gone to Riyadh with a letter from 
President Assad to King Fs^d of Saudi Arabia, setting out 
proposals for reintegrating Iraq into the Arab Told’. In early 
February 1998, when the US sought regional support for 
renewed air-strikes against Iraq, Syria strongly opposed such 
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action. To emphasize this point, President Assad received the 
Iraqi Mimster of Foreign Affairs in Damascus on 10 February, 
the first time that he had met publicly with a senior Iraqi 
since the early 1980s. At the end of March 1998 the Syrian 
Minister of Health, lyad ash-Shatti, became the first Syrian 
minister to visit Baghdad for almost 20 years. In September 
Iraq, Iran and Syria agreed to establish a joint forum to co- 
ordinate their foreign policy (particularly towards the USA). In 
the same month Syria and Iraq reopened commercial centres 
in one another’s capitals, and in April 1999 a series of bilateral 
deals were reportedly signed, as part of the process of normal- 
izing relations. The Sj^an Government expressed strong criti- 
cism regarding air-strikes carried out by the USA and United 
Kingdom against Iraq in late 1998, and attacks against Iraqi 
air-defence targets in 1999-2000. 

Relations with Iran deteriorated in late 1995 after the Syrian 
regime voiced support for the UAE in its dispute with Tehran 
over ‘Abu Musa’ and the Greater and Lesser Tunb islands. In 
protest, Hassan Habibi, an Iranian Vice-President, and Kamal 
Kharrazi, the Iranian Minister of Foreign AfiPairs, cancelled a 
visit to Damascus, and there were attacks on Syria in the 
Iranian press. Following Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in 1990 Syria 
continued to strengthen its links with Saudi Arabia and ^e 
Gulf states, while assuring Tehran that it remained committed 
to maintaining the ‘strategic’ relationship with Iran. There were 
signs of an improvement in Syrian-lranian relations in February 
1996 when a joint committee to co-ordinate bilateral co-oper- 
ation was set up. A little later, when Syria expressed support for 
the Bahrain Government, it was careful to avoid any reference to 
alleged Iranian involvement in the unrest on ‘Abu Musa’. In 
August 1996 a Syrian delegation, led by the Prime Minister, 
met senior Iranian government officials in Tehran. During this 
visit. President Rafsanjani called for closer linlb between the 
two countries to confront the threat posed by the USA and 
Israel. In July 1997 President Assad visited Tehran. However, 
there were reports that Syrian interest in a triple alliance witii 
Iran and Iraq, to counter growing military co-operation between 
Israel, Turkey and the USA, had not met with a positive re- 
sponse from Iranian officials, owing to continuing tensions 
between Iran and Iraq. Nevertheless, in September 1998 Iran, 
Iraq and Syria agreed to the formation of a joint forum to co- 
ordinate their foreign policy (see above). Iran was swift to 
explore the possibilities for further improving its relations with 
Syria following the death of President Hafiz Assad in June 2000 
and the accession of his son, Bashar, to the presidency. Within 
a week of the latter’s assumption of the presidency, Ali Akbar 
Velayati, Iran’s former foreign affairs minister, visited Da- 
mascus. In August, meanwhile, rail links were resumed between 
Iraq and the Syrian city of Aleppo, an event which was widely 
viewed as confirming the rapprochement between the two coun- 
tries. 

S 3 ^a ’8 relations with Turkey remained strained, owing to 
continuing disagreements over cross-border water supplies, and 
over the Kurds. Although the two countries have a provisional 
accord for sharing water from the Euphrates river, whereby 
Turkey allows a flow of 500 cu m per second of water into Syria, 
they have failed to conclude a permanent accord, and both 
Syria and Iraq are concerned that new dam projects in Turkey, 
especially the Birecik dam, will reduce the volume of Euphrates 
water downstream. Botii Syria and Iraq have also blamed 
Turkey for increased pollution levels in the water they receive. 
At the end of 1995 Syria retaliated by announcing that it would 
reduce the water supply to Turkey from the Orontes river. Sym 
also used its support for the rebel PKK to put pressure on its 
powerful neighbour. The PKK was known to have bases in the 
Syrian-controlled Beka‘a valley in Lebanon, and at the end of 

1995 Kurdish fighters crossed the Turkish border firom Syria 
and launched attacks on Turkish military targets. In February 

1996 Turkey accused the Syrian Government of giving refu^ 
to the PKK leader, Abdullah Ocalan, and demanded his extradi- 
tion to Turkey. Relations between the two countries deteriorated 
sharply in April 1996 after it was revealed that Turkey and 
Israd had signed a military accord earlier in the year allowing 
the Israeli air force to use lYirkish military airfields for training 
purposes. The Syrian press denounced the treaty, declaring that 
Israel had extended its ‘security zone’ to the borders of Iran and 
warning that Turkey should respect its historical links with the 


Arab world. In mid-April the Turkish Prime Minister, Mesul 
Yilmaz, travelled to the frontier province of Hatay, the formei 
sanjak of Alexandretta ceded by France to Turkey in 1939 and 
still claimed by S^/ria, where he urged President Assad to atop 
criticizing the military accord with Israel and Turke/s control 
over the r^fulation of Euphrates water. Two days later, the 
Turkish Deputy Prime Minister, Nahib Mentese, intensified 
the verbal conflict by accusing the Syrian Baathists of never 
abandoning their ambitions to create a ‘Greater Syria’ and 
promising to retaliate with force if they ever tried to reconquer 
the province of Hatay. He also denounced Syria’s support for 
the PKK Syria interpreted these threats as part of an Israeli- 
US attempt to pressurize the Syrian regime into being more 
accommodating and conceding Israeli demands in the peace 
negotiations. Ibe crisis between Syria and Turkey was aggra- 
vated at the end of April when Turkey temporarily closed 
the flood gates of the Euphrates dams for ‘technical reasons’, 
resulting in water rationing in Damascus on the eve of the 
festival of Id al-Adha and provoking widespread concern in the 
Arab world. When a series of small bombs exploded in Syrian 
cities in May there was speculation that the Turkish Govern- 
ment might be responsible and that they were in response to 
Syria’s support for the PKK separatists, particularly as the 
apartment of the PKK leader in Damascus had reportedly been 
a tar^t Although the Syrian Government denied that the 
bombings had taken place, it was reported to have arrested 
several hundred ethnic Turks in retaliation. The Turkish media 
blamed Syria’s banned Muslim Brotherhood for the explosions. 
Some commentators argued that the military accord between 
Turkey and Israel was part of an emerging strategic partnership 
in the Middle East (to replace the Middle East peace process) 
involving an alliance of Turkey, the USA, Israel and Jordan in 
order to form a military front against those states in the region 
perceived as enemies of the West. The new partnership threat- 
ened to leave Syria dangerously isolated. After Turkey’s first 
Islamist-led Government took ofdce in July 1996, the S^an 
ambassador to Ankara was one of the first envoys to visit the 
new Turkish Prime Minister, Necmettin Erbai^. While in 
opposition, Erbakan’s Refah party had strongly criticized Tu]> 
key’s military accord with Israel and had urged closer relations 
with neighbouring Arab and Muslim countries. Once in govern- 
ment, Erbakan did indicate his desire for a political solution to 
the dispute with the PKK but pressure from the military caused 
him to revert to the official line, condemning PKK terrorism. In 
addition, military cooperation with Israel was expanded, again 
at the insistence of the military, which regarded the accord as 
a means of exerting pressure on Syria for its support of the 
PKK Relations wi^ Turkey deteriorated once again in May 
1997, when it launched another military operation against PKK 
bases in northern Iraq. It was report!^ that Syria mobilized 
troops on its border with Turkey and called on Ankara to 
withdraw its forces from Iraq. Also in May the Turkish author- 
ities accused Syria of helping Kurdish dissidents to set up 
television transmitters along the border with Turkey so that 
Kurds living in south-eastern Anatolia could receive pro- 
grammes broadcast by the pro-PKK Kurdish-language channd, 
MED-TV. During the eighth Conference of the QIC in Tehran 
in early December, at which Turkey faced implicit criticism for 
its military co-operation with Israel, the Syrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Farouk ash-Shara’, stated that Ankara had 
agreed not to renew its agreement with Israel. This was later 
denied by Turkish officials. 

Tension between Syria and Turkey increased considerably in 
October 1998, when Turkey threatened to invade Syria if its 
demands for an end to alleged Syrian support for the separatist 
PKK were not met The Turkish authorities also demanded 
the extradition of Abdullah Ocalan (who, they claimed, was 
directing PKK operations firom Damascus) and insisted that 
Syria renounce its historic claim to the Turkish province of 
Hatay. In early October the Turkish armed forces Chief of 
Gaoeral Staff announced that a state of ‘undeclared wari existed 
between Syria and Turkey. The latter’s aggressive stance was 
viewed by Byria. as evidence of a Turkish-Israeli military and 
political alliance, and as a result both Syria and Turkey ordered 
troops to be deployed along their joint border. By mid-October 
mediation efforts, particularly by Egyptian Pr^ident Hosni 
Mubarak, and Syrian assurances that Ocalan was not residing 
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in Syria, allowed a degree of normalization in relations. In late 
October, following two days of negotiations near the southern 
Turkish cily of Adana, Turkey and l?yria signed an agreement 
whereby the PKE was to be banned from entering Syrian 
territory, while the organization’s active bases in Syria and 
Lebanon’s Beka‘a valley were to be closed. Turkey and Sym 
also agreed mutual security guarantees, and resolved to invite 
Lebanon to participate in fuller negotiations on the issue of 
PKK activity. During 1999 Syrian concerns regarding the close 
nature of Turkish-Israeli relations persisted. However, it was 
reported in March 2000 that Syrian and Turkish officials were 
holdup discussions in Damascus on a memorandum of princi- 
ples, intended to establish a new framework for future bilat- 
eral relations. 

The election of the right-wing Likud Government in Israel at 
the end of May 1996 resulted in closer contacts between Syrk, 
Egypt, Jordan and the PNA. After informal talks between Syria, 
Eg:^t and Saudi Arabia, an Arab League summit was convened 
in Cairo at the end of June. Although Syria’s more militant 
proposals, including a ^freeze’ on existing relations with Israel 
and the reintroduction of the Arab economic boycott of Israel, 
were opposed by the moderate Arab states, the summit was 
widely seen as a success for Syria. The final communique stated 
that exisl^ steps taken towards conciliation with Israel would 
be reconsidered in the li^t of Israeli government policies, and 
that any agreement was still dependent upon the principle 
of land-for-peace’. Also at the sununit, Turkey was urged to 
reconsider its military agreement with Israel (see above). The 
Egyptian President, Hosni Mubarak, had condemned this agree- 
ment fearing that it would further undermine Egypt’s regional 
role, and had pledged his support for President Aasad. In the 
following months, as hopes for the peace process collapsed, 
there were regular consultations between Syrian and Egyptian 
officials. At the Cairo summit King Hussein had accused the 
Syrian autibiorities of sponsoring terrorist operations in Jordan 
in an attempt to destabilize the kingdom. Syria’s relations 
with Jordan had become increasingly acrimonious since Jordan 
signed a separate peace agreement with Israel in 1994, and 
Syrian officials claimed that Jordan was working with Israel 
and Turkey to undermine President Assad’s regime. However, 
after direct talks between King Hussein and l^esident Assad 
at the summit, relations between the two countries were 
reported to have improved, and in August the King met Assad 
agmn in Damascus— his fir^ visit to Syria since 1994. Following 
this visit, the Syrian authorities arrested a number of Palestin- 
ians and other Arabs who were alleged to have been implicated 
in organizing attacks in Jordan or in Israel through Jordan, 
and die two countries agreed to reopen talks to resolve their 
differences over the use of water from the Yarmouk river. 

In mid-October 1998 the Jordanian Foreign Minister pre- 
sented the Syrian dhar^ d’affaires in Amman with a list of 239 
Jordanians ^eg^y missing in SyriAj and a further 190 whom 
it claimed were imprisoned there; the Jordanian Government 
demanded Immediate answers’ from Syria as to their where- 
abouts. The Syrian authorities reportedly denied the claims, 
and challen^ Jordan to reproduce *a single name’ of a missing 
person. Syria agreed, however, to investigate the matter, 
although it stated that most of those named on the list were, in 
fact, members of Palestinian organizations, linked with Jordan, 
and who had violated Syrian laws. In early February 1999 
President Assad une^ectedly attended the funeral of K^ 
Hussein of Jordan, and report^y held a private meeting with 
the new King, Abdullah; this was Assad’s first visit to Jordan 
for five years. (Due to the historic tensions between Jordan and 
Syria, the latter had been expected to send a low-level delegation 
to the funeral.) King Abdullah made his first official visit to 
Syria in late April. During talks with President Assad, the two 
leaders ur^d a resumption of the peace process and agreed to 
increase bilateral co-operation. In late May four Jordanian 
prisoners were released by the l^yrian authorities. In that month 
Syria be^ to supply Jordan with water for a period of four 
months, in order to ease Jordan’s droui^t. In late June Syria 
welcomed Jordan’s decision not to participate in joint TurMsh- 
Israeli naval exercises, scheduled for &e following month; 
similar exerdses in 1998 had led to a diplomatic crisis with 
Syria. In late July 1999 King Abdullah visited Syria, amid 
Jordanian concerns that any peace agreement condu^d by 
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Israel and Syria might isolate and undermine the Palestinian 
cause in future negotiations. In early August the joint Jord- 
anian-Syrian higher committee met in Amman, under the chair- 
manship of both countries’ premiers— the first time in almost a 
decade that a senior Syrian delegation had visited Jordan’s 
capital. A bilateral accord was signed that promised to boost 
trade l^tween tike two countries. Regarding the issue of Jord- 
anian prisoners held in Syria, Prime Minister Mahmoud az- 
Zoubi stated that many of the prisoners had been released under 
a general amnesty in July (see below) and that the ‘very feV 
who remained in detention in Syria were non-political prisoners. 
Later in August it was reported that Syria had agreed to allow 
the free circulation of Jordanian newspapers and publications 
after a 10-year ban. A further 17 Jordanian prisoners were 
reportedly released from Syrian gaols in March 2000. Following 
the deatih of President Hai^ Assad in June, King Abdullah was 
among the most prominent mourners and one of the first to 
initiate substantive contacts with the new President He visited 
Damascus for talks with Bashar al-Assad on 19 July; the discus- 
sions were said to have focused on bilateral issues including 
trade and water sharing. Syria again agreed to supply Jordan 
with drinking water over the summer months of 2000. 

During the Cairo summit held in June 1996, President Mub- 
arak of Egypt also persuaded Hafiz Assad to meet the PNA 
President, Yasser Arafat The two men had been bitter rivals 
for many years and had not met since 1993 (when Assad 
condemned Arafat for signing the Oslo accords); however, the 
meeting improved relations between the two men. One month 
later Ararat visited Damascus and his foreign affairs adviser, 
Farouk Kaddumi, held talks with leaders of Palestinian groups 
which were opposed to the Oslo accords and which were bas^ 
in the Syrian capital. Early in 1997 there were reports that the 
Syrian authorities had warned the PFLP and other Palestinian 
groups based in Damascus that if they continued to organize 
military operations against Israel from Syria their offices would 
be closed down. There were similar such reports in July 1999. 
In early August a diplomatic crisis developed between Syria 
and the PNA, after the Syrian Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defence, Msy.-Gien. Must^a Hass, publicly accused 
Arafat of having ‘sold Jerusalem and the Arab nation’ in peace 
agreements concluded with Israel since 1993, and made other 
personal insults against the Palestinian leader. The PNA de- 
manded that Tlass resign, while President Assad was reportedly 
angered by the Ministers remarks. In late 1999 there were 
reports of a heavy Syrian-instigated crack-down on members of 
Fatah, the Palestinian political movement headed by Arafat, in 
Palestinian refugee camps in southern Lebanon. Following the 
death of President Assad in June 2000 and the accession of his 
second son to the presidency, PNA officials appealed to the 
Syrian authorities to release remaining Palestinian detainees 
held in Syrian prisons. Hopes were expressed that Bashar al- 
Assad’s accession might finally herald an opportimiiy for 
decades of distrust between Fat^ and Syria to be overcome. 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS 1990-2000 

In May 1990 elections were held to the People’s Assembly, in 
which the number of seats was increased from 195 to 250. 
Candidates representing the Baath Party were elected to 134 
seats, 54% of the total, compared with 66% of the total in 
elections held in 1986. Cither parties that had joined the Baath 
Party-dominated National Progressive Front (NPF) were elected 
to 33 seats, while independent candidates were elected to 84 
seats. Some 60% of the electorate were reported to have partici- 
pated in the elections, which were contest^ by 9,765 candidates. 

There was speculation during 1991 that President Assad was 
preparing to introduce a degree of liberalization into Syria’s 
political Intern, widely regarded as one of the most autocratic 
in the world. In December it was announced that 2,864 political 
prisoners were to be released. In March 1992 Assad indicated 
that new political parries might in future be established in 
Syria. However, he rejected the adoption by Syria of foreign 
democratic frameworks as unsuited to the country’s level of 
economic development In late June a limited reshuffle of the 
Council of Ministers took place. 

In January 1994 the future stability of the regime became 
uncertain when Assad’s eldest son, Basel, who had been 
expected to succeed his father as President, dfied in a motor 
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accident. The President’s second son, Bashar, was instructed to 
assume the role previously carried out by his brother, in order 
to avoid a power stru^e. In June the Minister of Electricily, 
Kamal al-Baba, was dismissed following two years of electridly 
shortages and power cuts. In August 16 senior officials, 
including the Special Forces commander, Ali Haidar, were 
removed from office in an apparent attempt by Assad to consoli- 
date his position, weaken the influence of the old guard and 
improve the country’s international stance. At the People’s 
Assembly elections held on 24 August more than 7,000 candi- 
dates were presented, but turn-out at the polls was recorded at 
just over 50% of the electorate. The coalition parties in the NPF 
maintained their dominant position, winning 167 seats; the 
remaining seats were won by independent candidates. Leading 
business people were reported to be among the 158 newly- 
elected members. At the inaugural session of the new Assembly, 
on 14 November, the Prime Minister, Ms^oud az-Zoubi, 
announced a progranme of msyor economic reforms. A report by 
a prominent human rights orgsmization, Amnesty International, 
published in April 1995, concluded t^t although some attempts 
had been made to improve human rights in Syria, further 
reforms were still urgently needed. 

In November 1995 rallies were held across the country to 
mark President Assad’s 25 years in power, and some 1,200 
political prisoners, including members of the banned Muslim 
Brotherhood, were released. It appeared that the Muslim Bro- 
therhood was no longer seen as a threat to the regime, and a 
number of the organization’s leading figures, among them the 
former Secretaiy-General, Abd al-Fatt^ Abu Ghuddah, were 
allowed to return flum exile. Also in November 1995 the MLuister 
of Tourism, Amin Abu ash-Shamat, was replaced by Danhu 
Daoud, a Minister of State. In May 1996 Syrian officials denied 
reports of a series of bomb explosions in Damascus, Aleppo and 
Latakia, amid speculation that the attacks had been carried out 
with Turkish involvement (see above). However, a Jordanian 
source subsequently claimed that they were intended to trigger 
an army coup involving Sunni Muslim officers supported by ttie 
US and Israeli intelligence services. Later that month, Abd sd- 
Mqjid at-Tarabulsi, the Minister of Awqaf (Islamic Endow- 
ments), died; he was succeeded by Muhammad Abd ar-Ra’uf 
Ziyadah. Musallam Muhammad J^wwa was appointed Min- 
ister of State for Cabinet Affairs, but rumours of a mc^or cabinet 
reshuffle, including the replacement of Mahmoud az-Zoubi as 
premier, proved unfound^. Towards the end of 1996 there 
were several reports that President Assad was in poor health, 
provoking more speculation about the succession. Syrian offi- 
cials qui^y condemned such reports as ^malicious lies’ aimed 
at destabilizing tiho country, and stated that the President had 
undeigone minor surgery ^though he was expected to require 
a long period of convalescence. President Assad continued to 
prepare his surviving son, Bashar, for high office but Bashar 
himself was reported to be reluctant to assume a leading role. 
In the early months of 1997 a poster campaign in support of 
Bashar appeared in towns and cities throughout the coun^, 
and, in a sermon during the festival of Id al-Fitr, the Mufti of 
Damascus referred to Bashar as his father’s successor. The 
Mufti also acknowledged Bashar’s role in heading the Gov- 
ernment’s campaign against corruption. In June 1996 Nadir an- 
Nabulsi, then Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Wealth, was 
dismdssed after corruption charges were made against him 
relating to the period when he headed the Al-Furat Petroleum 
Company. When a bomb exploded on a bus in Damascus at 
the end of December, killing 11 people, some commentators 
spe^ated that it may have been related to the Government’s 
anti-corruption drive and the investigations into the business 
affairs of the President’s family. Few details were released 
about the incident, but an official statement accused Israel of 
responsibility for the attack. In early 1997 President Assad’s 
brothers, Jamil and Rifaat, both came under investigation for 
their business dealings, and, as a result, Jamil was sent into 
exile in Paris. Towards the end of 1997 there were reports that 
Bashar al-Assad had been given new responsibilities in economic 
poli^-making, notably in the promotion of privatization and 
foreign investment, in addition to heading the campaign against 
corruption and overseeing Syrian interests in Lebanon (espe- 
cially contacts with the Maronite Christian communi^), 
although he still had no specific political post In February 1998 


President Assad dismissed his brother Rifaat from his position 
as one of Syria’s three Tice-Presidents, a post which he had 
held since 1984. For much of this period, however, Rifaat had 
been out of favour and living in exile, but he had been allowed 
to return to Syria in 1992 for the funeral of his mother and had 
remained in the country. There were reports that Rifaat and 
his son Sawmar had recently become more active in politics and 
business and that Ri&at still enjoyed a measure of popularity 
with some sections of the armed forces. In early July 1998 Msg.- 
Gen. Hikmat ash-Shehabi retired as Chief of Staff of the Armed 
Forces, a post that he had held since 1973. He was replaced by 
his deputy, Msg.-Gen. Ali Aslan. There was speculation that 
ash-Shehabi, for many years a close associate of President 
Assad, might be appointed Vice-President. At the same time 
the head of the G^eral Intelligence Directorate, Bashar an- 
Najjar, was dismissed from his post for unspecified irregularities 
and replaced by Gen. Mahmoud ash-Shaqqa, a former chief of 
military intelligence in the Quneitra r^on and commander of 
the Syrian troops sent to Saudi Arabia during the 1991 Gulf 
War. These changes prompted speculation regarding the pos- 
sible appointment of Bashm: al-Assad to a senior political post 
and a cabinet reshuffle that would bring economic reformers 
into the Government. Meanwhile, it was reported in mid-June 
1998 that some 225 political prisoners had been released since 
the beginning of the month, including leading members of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, communists and associates of Salah Jadid, 
the leader of the civilian branch of the Baath party ousted from 
power by Assad in 1970. 

Elections to the People’s Assembly were held on 30 November 
and 1 December 1998, and, as in the 1994 election, the NPF, 
led by the ruling Baath Party, won 167 of the 250 seats. In late 
January 1999 a report by Arwesty International demanded the 
release of more than 300 Lebanese, Palestinian and Jordanian 
political prisoners (many of vdiom, the organization alleged, 
were prisoners of conscience) from Syrian gaols. In the same 
month the incoming People’s Assembly voted unanimoudy to 
nominate President Assad for a fifth term in office. Assad’s re- 
election was confirmed in a national referendum held on 11 
February. There was widespread speculation that the President 
would begin his new term of office by forming a new Government, 
and that possible changes m%ht include ^e promotion of his 
son Bashm to the vice-presidenpy. (The President’s son had 
already been promoted to the rank of army colonel in January, 
and it was reported that he had also been granted new powers 
over the xnanagement of state finances and other important 
domestic matters.) By appointing his son as Vice-President, 
Assad would confirm ffie growing speculation both in 3yria and 
elsewhere that he was accelerati]^ the process of preparing 
Bashar for succession. In mid-June Bashu was believed to be 
izistructing the Ministry of Information on ways to improve 
Syria’s image abroad. M the same time it was reported that 
the Syrian authorities were carrying out an ^unprecedented’ 
campaign, led by the President’s son, to counter corruption in 
public office. (Several leading officials and businessmen were 
subsequently imprisoned, while in early October, following a 
nine-month trial, a former director of Syria’s intelligence service 
received a lengthy prison sentence for alleged corruption and 
embezzlement of public funds.) In mid-July President Assad 
issued a general amnesty for prisoners convicted of certain 
‘economic’ crimes, and for those who had deserted the army or 
evaded military service. The amnesty was to affect hundreds 
(some reports claimed thousands) of prisoners, including a 
number of Muslim Brotherhood activists. In late Septemb^ a 
huge wave of arrests was carried out by security forces in 
Damascus and Latakia against supporters of President Assad’s 
brother Rifaat; according to some reports, about 1,000 people 
were detained by the authorities. The arrests were believed to 
be linked to the succession issue, since Rifaat, also viewed as a 
possible successor to Assad, had in recent months sought to 
increase his public profile in Syria. Moreover, in late O^ber 
the Syrian authorities closed down a port in Latakia whidi they 
claimed had been built illegally by Rifaat. The action provoked 
several days of violent clashes between Rifaat’s supporters 
and the security forces, in which, according to certain sources, 
hundreds of people were killed or iiyured. However, the Govern- 
ment dismissed such reports, and denied claims that the action 
of the security forces had politically motivated. In No- 
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vember the Government warned Rifaat, who was once again in 
exile, that he would be prosecuted should he return to Syria. 
Bashar’s elevation to the status of heir apparent was fakheT 
confirmed when, in early November, he held discussions with 
French President Jacques Chirac in Paris. However, that 
Bashar’s status was not accepted by all sections of the Assad 
clan was demonstrated by reports that a son-in-law of the 
President, and ally of Bashar, had been shot by Maher, the 
President’s youngest son, and was receiving medical treatment 
in France for his wounds. 

In early February 2000 a report by Amnesty International 
alleged that in recent months several hundred Syrians 
(including a number of Islamists) opposed to a future peace 
accord with Israel had been arrested. It was also reported early 
in that month that Syria’s military intelligence chief, Gen. 
Ali Duba, had been removed from his post, owing to alleg^ 
'administrative offences’; he was replacea by his deputy, Mij.- 
Gen. Hassan Khalil. 

The long-awaited government reorganization was finally 
announced on 7 Mar^ 2000, when President Assad selected 
the former ^vemor of Aleppo, Muhammad Mustafa Mero, as 
the new Pi^e Minister, having accepted the resignation of 
Mahmoud az-Zoubi, who had occupied the post since 1987, and 
his administration. The new Cabinet, announced on 13 March 
2000, included 22 new ministers (including a number of younger 
technocrats and supporters of Bashar al-Assad), althou^ Presi- 
dent Assad’s trusti^ stalwarts retained the crucial defence, 
interior and foreign affairs portfolios. However, a new Minister 
of Information, Adnan Omran, was appointed, raising hopes 
that Syria’s media might be allowed greater freedom in the 
future. There was spe^atlon that President Assad intended 
that the new administration would accelerate social and eco- 
nomic reforms in the country, continue the fight against corrup- 
tion, and resume peace negotiations with Israel. 

Mahmoud az-Zoubi’s fall from political prominence proved to 
be rapid. On 10 May the former Prime Minister was expelled 
from the Baath Party for alleged Irregularities and abuses’ 
during his period in office; his assets were subsequently seized 
and he was expected to stand trial on charges of corruption. 
However, on 21 May it was reported by the Syrian authorities 
that az-Zoubi had committed suicide as the Chief of Police was 
arriving at his home to escort him to court. 

DEATH OF PRESIDENT HAFEZ ASSAD 

As preparations were under way for the first general congress 
of ^e Baath Party to be held since 1985, on 10 June 2000 
President Hafiz A^d died following a heart attack. Although 
his health had long been poor, the reaction both in Syria and 
abroad was initially one of sho(^. Assessments of Assad’s legacy 
tended to focus more on his international impact— his commit- 
ment to pan-Arabism, his implacable opposition to Israel and 
his role in later years as a similizing imiuence in the Middle 
East— and much less on his domestic recoit^ where, according 
to many observers, he had displayed an indifference to human 
ri^ts and democratic values, had until his later years proved 
tolerant of official corruption, and had presided over a long 
period of economic stagnation. 

While the First Vice-President, Abd al-Halim Khaddam, 
assumed the role of acting President, the death of Hafiz Assad 
necessitated an acceleration of the succession process. The 
general coi^ss of the Baath Party Iiad been expected to see 
the promotion of his son Bashar to high office. Now, however, 
the accession to power was far more Carnatic. By the time of 
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his father’s burial in the family’s home town of Qardaha on 13 
June-attended by many world leaders and foreign dignita- 
ries— the People’s Assembly had unanimously voted to amend 
the (Constitution to lower the minimum age required to be 
attained by the President from 40 to 34 years, Bashar’s exact 
age. The Regional Command of the Baath Party then hastened 
to nominate Bashar as head of state. On 11 June a decree was 
passed promoting him from his then rank of Staff Colonel to 
Lieutenant-General, and making him Commande]>in-Chief of 
the Armed Forces. The speed of Bashar’s accession was partly 
prompted by worries that the late President’s exiled brother 
Rifaat would challenge Bashar’s legitimacy. This he did on 13 
June, claiming that the assumed succession by his nephew was 
unconstitutional. (The Syrian authorities reportedly issued a 
warrant for Rifaat’s arrest should he attempt to enter the 
country from exile.) Bashar’s supporters were also worried that 
members of the Baath Party’s 'old guard’ might challenge his 
appointment Hikmat ash-Shehabi, who had retired in 1998 as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, had left the country 
for the USA shortly before Hafiz Assad’s death, amid rumours 
that he was about to be indicted on corruption charges. However, 
he returned to the country in July 2000, and the S^an authori- 
ties stated that they had no plans to prosecute him. 

The general congress of the Baath Party, which began, as 
scheduled, on 17 June 2000, became principally a forum to 
legitimize Bashar’s accession to power. On the final day of the 
congress, on 20 June, Bashar was elected Secretary-General of 
the party. On 27 June the People’s Assembly met to set a date 
for a referendum on Bashar’s presidential candidacy, thereby 
approving his nomination. The referendum, held on 10 July, 
pr^uced a 97.29% vote in favour of the succession of the sole 
candidate, Bashar. The new President took the oath of office on 
17 July, three days ahead of the expiry of the 40 days of official 
mourning proclaimed following the death of his father. 

Within days of his accession to power and the ending of the 
period of official mourning, Bashar was the object of appeals 
from within Syrian society. A group of 44 Islamic and profes- 
sional figures sent him an 'open letter* on 21 July 2000 urging 
him to liberalize the political system while honouring the foreign 
poliqy objectives of his father. Bashar responded by calli^ 
on Syrians to avoid making him the beneficiary of a 'cult of 
personality’ and, firom 26 July, by releasing a significant number 
of political prisoners, mainly members of the Muslim Brother- 
hood and the Communist Action Party. Representatives of the 
Muslim Brotherhood in exile welcomed the action but demanded 
that all political prisoners be released and that repressive 
laws be repealed. (The presidential amnesty was said to have 
excluded Jordanian and Palestinian prisoners.) 

Bashar al-Assad’s accession to the Syrian presidency thus 
appeared to have proceeded remarkably smoothly. However, it 
remained too early to view his accession to power as complete. 
Bashar’s actions, as his profile has gradually risen, suggest a 
leader who is seeking to modernize Syria in both the economic 
and political spheres. In addition to the release of political 
prisoners, the campaign against corrupt officials has continued 
since he assumed Ihe presidency. However, the pursuit of rapid 
and large-scale change may lead the new President into more 
direct conflict with the 'old guard’ in the party and state bureau- 
crapy, which remain largely intact and very powerful. In addi- 
tion, the spectre of Rifaat and his supporters within Ihe Assad 
fmiiily has not yet been entirely vaniquished. The need to assuage 
traditionalists at home may inde^ limit Bashar’s scope to 
innovate in the fleld of foreign policy, where his father’s legacy 
is particularly in evidence. 
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Revised for this edition by Alan J. Day 


INTRODUCTION 

Syria covers an area of 186,180 sq km (71,498 sq miles), of which 
about 45% is considered to be arable land. The remainder 
consists of bare mountain, desert and pastures capable of sus- 
taining only nomadic populations. Of &e total cultivable area 
of 8.7m. ha, little more than about 70% is under cultivation. 
The average annual increase in Syria’s population between 
1980 and 1990 was estimated to be 3.6%. During 1990-98 the 
population grew by an average of 3.3% per year. Census totals 
in September 1970, September 1981 and September 1994 were 
6,304,685, 9,052,628 and 13,812,284 respectivdy. By mid-1999, 
according to UN estimates, the population had increased to 
16,110,000. 

There has been a continuing movement from village to town. 
In 1965 about 40% of the population were classified as urban. 
By 1990 the proportion had risen to 50%. The urban population 
increased at an annual rate of 4.4% in 1980-90, almost identical 
to the 4.5% of 1965-80. The process of urbanization has put a 
strain on services in the cities. One of the acMevements of 
President Hafiz al-Assad’s regime was to extend development 
projects to rural areas, notably through the ambitious rural 
electrification programme. The population of Damascus and its 
surrounding province approximately doubled between 1959 and 
1973, from more than half a million to an estimated 1.46m. At 
the census of September 1994 the city had a population of 
1,394,322. The population of Aleppo, estimated at 466,026 in 
1959, had risen to 1,582,930 by 1994, while Homs had a popula- 
tion of 540,133. The distribution of employment changed mark- 
edly between the mid-1960s and the late 1980s, refiecting 
industrial growth and the expansion of the service sector. In 
1989, of a total economically active population of 2,951,100, 23% 
were employed in agriculture, foreshy and fishing, compared 
with 52% in 1965, while manufacturing and construction 
employed 28.8% in 1989, compared with 20% in 1965. It was 
estimated in 1993 that the public sector (excluding the armed 
forces) employed about 31% of the Syrian labour force, and 
that the total number of Syrians supported by public-sector 
employment (including employees’ dependants) was approach- 
ing 6m. 

TV Syrian economy must be viewed against a background of 
regional geopolitics and the internal political developments that 
have taken place since the Baath Party came to power in 1963. 
As a 'confrontation state’, a portion of whose land has been 
under Israeli occupation since 1967, 3yria bears a heavy burden 
of defence expenditure, which consumes more than one-half of 
current spending under the annual budget. At the same time, its 
position as a regional power has encouraged Syria to intervene 
elsewhere in the area, notably in Lebanon, where it has had a 
costly military presence since 1976. The continuii^ involvement 
m Lebanon, combined with the threat of outright war with 
Israel and the history of bad relations with neighbouring Iraq 
(which have, in turn, influenced relations with the moderate 
Arab states of the Persian (Arabian) Gtulf), all affect the Syrian 
economy. In 1976-77, for example, Iraq decided to stop pumping 
petroleum through Syria to the Mediterranean coast, thus de- 
priving the Government in Damascus of valuable trmisit rev- 
enues and the benefits of easily accessible petroleum supplies 
at a favourable price. The pipeline was closed again in 1982, 
but Syria was subsequently able to buy oil from Iran at conces- 
sionary rates. (An agreement to reopen the pipeline was reached 
between Syria and Iraq in July 1998.) 

The internal political upheavals of the past three decades 
have also profoundly affected the Syrian economy and disrupted 
attempts at sustained development. During the three-year 
union with Egypt (the United Arab Republic— UAR) firom 1958 
to 1961, agrarian reform and nationalization were introduced. 
The country’s fibrst Five-Year Plan was inaugurated dur^ ^e 
union, and covered the period 1961-65. The nationalization 
programme was reversed after the dissolution of the union, and 
the land reform law was amended in favour of the landowners. 


However, in June 1963, following the Baath-dominated coup, 
all amendments to the agrarian reform law were abrogated, 
and the law itself was made even stricter. The banks were 
nationalized in that year, and a rigorous nationalization of 
industry and trade was begun in 1965. By the time that Hafiz 
al-Assad seized power in November 1970, there had been a 
radical transformation of the country’s economic structure, with 
the economic power of the landowners, merchants and industri- 
alists greatly weakened, and the public sector dominant. 

President Assad rela^ the economy somewhat after coming 
to power, partly in an attempt to widen his power base: he 
int^uc^ some lib^alization of foreign trade early in his 
presidency; a foreign investment law was promulgated in 1971; 
and this was followed by sev^ related articles of legislation. 

The Arab-Israeli war of October 1973 caused damage to Syria 
estimated at US $l,800m. Latakia port, the Banias and Tartous 
oil terminals and the huge Homs complex in central Syria, 
which then housed the country’s only petroleum refin^ and 
generated more than 40% of its power needs, were virtually 
destroyed. The reconstruction effort necessary to restore the 
Syrian economy was immense, but the Government acted 
swiftly, introducing measures of economic liberalization to 
encourage investment, in early 1974. Business confidence gradu- 
ally began to return, to the extent that the third Development 
Plan (1971-75) ended with a flourish of unprecedented growth. 
This, in turn, prompted the Government to reinforce investment 
incentives in certain sectors and to initiate an ambitious fourth 
Development Plan for the period 1976-80, only to find itself 
confronted, once again, with the economic repercussions of 
regional political problems. 

The fifth Devdopment Plan (1981-85) and its successor 
(1986-90) concentrated on trying to finish projects already under 
way rather than launching ambitious new sdbemes. The growth 
taints set by the fifth Plan were noticeably more modest than 
those in the fourth, but even these were not achieved. 

In the late 1980s, the economy was in a state of crisis, with 
the population suffering increasing hardship. According to the 
IMF, Syria’s total reserves minus gold in mid-1986 stood at only 
US$l(jm., althoui^ by the end of 1987 reserves had risen to 
$223m., the highest end-of-year total since 1984. At the end of 
1988 reserves of foreign exchange amounted to $191m. The 
scarcity of foreip ex(&mge caused a shortage of spare parts 
and raw materiids for industry, and production was substan- 
tially below capacity, with some factories ceasing production 
altogether. Corruption and mismanagement in the state indus- 
trial and agricultural sectors also affected output The economic 
crisis led to the imposition of strict curbs on the T)lack market’ 
and on the issuing of import licences, which created difidculties 
for the private sector. Budget expen^ture was reduced in real 
terms during the late 1980s, and zero or negative economic 
growth rates were recorded from 1986 to 1988. 

In the absence of a Middle East pe^e settlement, Syria’s best 
hope for economic progress lies in diversification of its sources 
of development finwce and export revenues and in improved 
economic management to restore confidence in investment. The 
1980 firiendship treaty with the USSR and Syria’s alleged links 
with international terrorism affected US aid to the country. In 
1983 such aid was halted altogether. Syria’s alleged involvement 
in international terrorism also affected the flow of aid from the 
Euroj^an Community (EC, now European Union— EU) and 
from individual Euro^an countries. Lading by multinational 
institutions, meanwhile, has been hampered by the slow rate 
of project implementation and, more recently, by Syria’s debt 
arrears. Syria does, however, enjoy considerable support from 
the various Arab aid organizations. 

Participation in the US-led multinational force against Iraq 
in 1990-91 was calculated to increase Syria’s access to aid firom 
the USA, the EC and the 'moderate’ Arab states, among other 
diplomatic benefits. In the event, Syria was widely r^az^ as 
the main regional benefidaiy of the war, particularly in the 
economic sphere. Bolstered Ity highez* world oil prices, gross 
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domestic product (GDP) grew by more than 5% in real terms in 
1991 and the trade balance went into healthy suiplus. At the 
same time there was a msgor influx of aid from various sources, 
while economic deregulation and new tax incentives helped to 
stimulate private investment by local and foreign businesses. 
On the negative side, the collapse of the USSR in 1991 presaged 
economic problems for Syria, to the extent that large sectors of 
its economy had been orientated towards exporting low-quality 
goods to the USSR. 

Syria’s leading exports remain petroleum, cotton and phos- 
phates, which depend on the volatile world commodity markets 
and, in the case of cotton, on agricultural policies and the 
unreliable rainfall in much of the country. The services sector, 
dependent on tourism and transit trade, remains extremely 
vulnerable to the political situation in the region. 

In the first half of the 1990s the main constraints on 
economic development were the poor condition of much of ihe 
ph3^ical infirastructure and the inefficient administration 
withhi hi^y centralized public-sector organizations. The dis- 
bursal of available funding for important public-sector projects 
was frequently delayed for long periods by procedural obstacles, 
while the finrnidng of some private-sector projects was greatly 
complicated by Syria’s complex foreign-exchange rules and lim- 
ited banking services. Despite these and other impediments, 
the rate of real economic growth was estimated to have averaged 
6% annually over ihe five year period 1991-95. Over the same 
period l^^a received about US $2, 500m. of project aid from 
abroad (including $855m. of loans firom the Kuwait Fund for 
Arab Economic Devdopment— KFAED) and obtained provi- 
sional offers of up to $l,000m. of additional aid for proposed 
future projects. According to official figures, real economic 
growth slowed to 2.2% in 1996, and trade figinres published for 
the first half of 1997 suggested a further decline in the growth 
rate for that year. 

Japan’s Overseas Economic Co-operation Fund lent more 
than US $800m. between 1991 and 1995 for power-generation 
projects. However, US aid to Syria (halted for political reasons 
in 1983) remained suspended, while Syria’s access to up to 
$472m of EU aid funds was largely blocked because of disputes 
over ^yrisi’s debt arrears to certain EU member states. (At the 
end of 1995 only ECU 7.9m. in grants— for banking reforms and 
electridtiy sector management— had been extended to Syria 
under current EU aid protocols covering a total of ECU 354m., 
the bulk of this total being European Lovestment Bank (EIB) 
funding blocked by the moratorium on new EU lending to Syria.) 
The A:^ donors that provided the bulk of project aid to Syria 
in 1991-95 included the national development funds of Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia and Abu Dhabi and various Gulf-based multilat- 
eral agencies, notably the Arab Petroleum Investments Corpn 
and the Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development 
(AFESD). As well as extending development aid, Saudi Arabia 
reportedly provided substantial financial backing for Syrian 
purchases of Russian weapons after the Gulf crisis. 

In September 1997 Syria made its largest ever single repay- 
ment of foreign debt, having reached an agreement with the 
World Bank to settle arrears accumulated since the 19808 (see 
Foreign Trade and Balance of Pa^^ents, below). An important 
agreement for the settlement of bilateral debt had earlier been 
negotiated with France, bringing ^yria closer to an unblocking 
of multilateral EU fimds (In mid-2000 Germany was the only 
EU member with an unresolved Syrian debt dispute). None the 
less, the pace of economic reform and government decision- 
making within Syria remained chronically slow in 1996 and 
1997, prompting public criticism from several quarters. In April 
1997 die AFESD made it clear that Syria could not expect long- 
standing offers of project aid to be held open indefiffitely. In 
the same month prominent members of the Syrian business 
community estimated that projects worth up to US $1 ,300m. 
had been lost in recent years because prospective Arab investors 
had encountered severe difficulty conducting business in l^a. 
According to the World Bank, gross national product (GNP) 
in 1997 was $16,643m. ($1,120 per head) on a conventional 
exchange-rate basis, equivalent to $45,000m. ($3,000 per head) 
on a ‘purchasing-power parity’ (PPP) basis. During 1990-97, it 
was estimated, GNP per head increased, in real terms, at an 
average annual rate of 3.3%. In 1998, according to World Bank 
estimates, GNP totalled $15,532m. ($1,020 per head), or 


$41, 000m. ($2,702 per head) on a PPP basis. According to 
provisional government statistics, Syria’s 1998 GDP totalled 
£S795,726m. at current prices (equivalent to £S677,173m. at 
constant 1995 prices). The same statistics showed that GDP 
(measured at constant 1995 prices) grew by 2.5% in 1997 and 
by 7.8% in 1998. GDP increased at an average annual rate of 
5.9%, in real terms, in 1990-98. The average annual rate of 
inflation was 7.4% in 1990-98. Consumer prices increased by 
an average of only 2.3% in 1997, subsequently falling by 1.2% 
in 1998 and by 0.5% in 1999. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture retains its position as a mainstay of the Syrian 
economy, despite the existence of a traditionally strong trading 
sector and partially successful attempts at industrialization. 
The agricultural sector employed about 29% of the economically 
active population in 1996. In 1998 agriculture contributed 29.2% 
of Syria’s GDP at current market prices (equivalent to 32.4% of 
GDP at constant 1995 prices). The main areas of cultivation 
form a narrow strip of land along the coast, from the Lebanese 
to the Turkish fix)ntiers, which enjoys a Mediterranean climate, 
is exceedingly fertile and produces fruit, olives, tobacco and 
cotton. East of this strip lies the northward continuation of the 
Lebanon range of mountains, which falls sharply on the east to 
the Orontes river valley, whose marshes have been reclaimed 
to form one of Syria’s most fertile areas. In central Syria this 
valley joins the steppe-plain, about 150 km wide, which runs 
firom the Jordanian borders north-eastward towards the 
Euphrates valley. The plain is traditionally Syria’s major agri- 
cultural area, with cereals as the principal crops. Also in this 
region are the country’s main cities, Damascus, Homs, Hama 
and Aleppo. The importance of this plain is now being rivalled 
by a fouHh area, the Jezira, which lies between the Euphrates 
in Syria and the Tigris in Iraq. Although fertile lands along the 
banks of the Euphrates and its tributaries had previously been 
cultivated, the Jezira’s value was recognized only in the early 
1950s, when large-scale cotton cultivation was introduced in 
former pasture lands. It has since greatly increased its output 
with the development of the Euphrates Dam, and the Govern- 
ment has made efforts to promote the social and economic 
development of this previously neglected area. 

One of the chief characteristics of Syria’s agricultural perform- 
ance, in the absence of any established large-scale irrigation 
system, has been an extreme fluctuation in annual output, 
owing to wide variations in rainfall. Dependence on rainfall for 
good harvests is illustrated by the Central Bureau of St^^tistics’ 
general indices for agriculture production, which show ;! actu- 
ations from 78 in 1979 to 109 in 1983, to ^ in 1984, to 104 in 
1985 and to 110 in 1986 (1980 = 100). In 1989 agricultural 
output by value fell by nearly 20%. By the early 1990s, however, 
the implementation of irrigation s<^emes and investment in 
modem techniques had begun to yield results in the shape of 
higher and more consistent output, especially of cereal crops. 

As a consequence of agrarian reform legislation introduced in 
1958, the area of unused cultivable land (excluding fallow) 
increased from 1,892,000 ha in 1963 to 2,825,000 ha by 1970. 
Suspicion of government intentions was gradually tempered, 
however, by the relaxation of the reform law and, under the 
post-1970 Assad administration, by a number of significant 
amendments. Out of agricultural investments accounting for a 
sizeable 35% of total investment under tihe third Five-Year Plan 
(1971-75), the Government devoted the largest share to the 
Euphrates dam project (see Power and Water, below). The main 
task for the fouzih Development Plan, which ran from 1976 to 
1980, was to put the dam’s stored waters to work and to irrigate 
an additional 240,000 ha of land in the Euphrates basin by the 
end of the decade. However, statistics for 1984 showed that only 
some 60,000 ha had actually been irrigated, which means that 
it will be a veiy long time b^ore the final Euphrates irrigation 
target of 640,000 ha (which, it was originally intended, would 
be achieved by the end of the century) is reai^ed. In the mean 
time, emphasis h^ been placed not only on the Euphrates, but 
also on other irrigation schemes, including those on the Yar^ 
mouk river (on which three pumping stations and 400 km of 
canals are being constructed to irri^te about 300 ha of farm- 
land) and in the Ghab, in order to increase the area available 
for the cultivation of cereals, sugar beet and cotton. In Sep- 
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tember 1987 Jordan and Syria signed an agreement on the use 
of the waters of the Yarmouk, whereby the countries undertook 
to share irrigation systems and the power from a hydroelectricity 
plant associated with the al-Wahdeh dam, which was to be built 
on the Yarmouk in Jordan. 

With the Euphrates scheme having produced somewhat disap- 
pointing results, the Government gave increasing attention to 
the rain-fed areas, which account for 84% of the total cultivated 
area. In the sou^em provinces of Dera‘a and Suweidiya a 
US$76.3m. project began in the mid-1980s to increase food 
production and improve living standards on 25,400 ha of rain- 
fed land. The project was funded by the World Bank ($22m.), 
the International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD, 
$18m.), and the UN Development Programme (|2.2m.). Syria 
has benefited fh)m the presence near Aleppo of tiie International 
Centre for Agricultural Research in the Dry Areas (ICARDA), 
one of the 13 centres throughout the world of the Consultative 
Group on International Agricultural Research (CGIAR). 
ICARDA is attempting to improve yields and farming systems 
in areas of low and me&um rainfall throughout the Middle East. 

In January 1993 the EIB agreed to finance the construction 
of the 65m. cu m ath-Thawra earthfiU dam on the Snobar river, 
designed to irrigate 10,500 ha of land in the Latakia area. 
Scheduled for completion in 1994, the project would stimulate 
cultivation of market-garden crops, mainly for local consump- 
tion, and would facilitate tree planting to combat soil erosion. 
Later in 1993, bids wore invited from Western consultants for 
the redesign of unimplcmented irrigation schemes originally 
drawn up by East European firms in the mid-1980s. The main 
redesign contract (to be funded by the KFAED) related to a 
proposed 5-km dam on the Khabour river, which formed part of 
a scheme to irrigate 40,000 ha of farmland in north-eastern 
Syria. The unimplemented designs for this scheme had been 
prepared by a Bulgarian firm in 1985. 

Although medium-staple cotton had been grown in Syria for 
many years, it was the high prices prevalent after the Second 
World War and during the Korean War that provided the 
greatest impetus to cotton production. In the early 1950s the 
previously neglected Jezira area was opened up for large-scale 
agriculture on a new capital-intensive basis, relatively free from 
traditional agricultural rolations, still somi-foudal in the rest of 
the country. Syria's output of unginned cotton increased from 

38.000 metric tons in 1949 to 220,800 tons in 1954. The area 
under cotton increased from 25,300 ha in 1949, to 78,000 ha in 
1950 and to 250,000 ha in 1971/72. By 1987/88 this area had 
dedined to 128,000 ha, hut in the following year it increased to 

165.000 ha, and the area designated for cotton in 1989/90 was 

170.000 ha. 

Petroleum overtook cotton as Syria’s most valuable source of 
export earnings in 1974, as cotton exports (raw, yam and 
textiles) declined, both in value and volume. Output of cotton 
lint was 200,000-250,000 metric tons per year in 1968-73, but 
by the 1980/81 season it had declined to 1 17,800 tons. Production 
subsequently recovered, and in 1983/84 a record cotton crop of 
523,418 tons yielded 194,000 tons of cotton lint, although there 
was a decline in cotton output, to 125,931 tons of lint in 1986/ 
87. Cotton export earnings rose from £S453m. in 1982 to 
£Sl,076m. in 1984, but dropped to £S391m. in 1986. The 1987/ 
88 crop was affected by bad winter weather, and this, combined 
with the decrease in area, yielded only 95,000 tons of lint. The 
1988/89 crop yielded 116,000 tons of lint, and total cotton 
production rose to 441,000 tons in 1989/90 and to 555,000 tons 
in 1990/91. The official prices payable to Syrian farmers for 
their cotton have been progressively increased in recent years, 
but the sector has suffered to some extent from competition 
from other msgor crops. The local textile industry (historically 
one of the Syrian economy’s leading sectors) uses an appreciable 
proportion of Ihe cotton crop, averaging about 60,()00 tons a 
year in the early 1990s. Syria’s cotton crop totalled 600,000 tons 
in 1995, 760,000 tons in 1996 and a record Im. tons in 1997 
(when it account^ for some 6.3% of export earnings). The 
volume of ginned cotton reached 350,000 tons in 1997. In 1998 
Syria produced 346,000 tons of ginned cotton. The cotton crop 
accounted for some 9.4% of export earnings in 1998. A 21% tax 
on cotton and cotton textile production was abolished in June 
1999, in order to stimulate production and exports. It was, 
however, expected that the volume of cotton production would 
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fall by over 10% in 1999, as a result of drought in the growing 
areas. 

One of the crops that has competed with cotton is su^ beet. 
The Government has been keen to foster a domestic sug^ 
industry, and the area planted with beet rose from 22,000 ha in 
1980 to 35,700 ha in 1984. However, the failure of the domestic 
refining industry to perform as planned has led to a drastic 
reduction in the beet area, to 13,200 ha in 1986. The harvest of 
sugar beet declined firom 1.3m. metric tons in 1984 to 412,000 
tons in 1985, rising to 440,000 tons the following year. Produc- 
tion rose again, to 457,000 tons, in 1987, but declhied to 222,000 
tons in 1988. It rose again to 412,000 tons in 1989, to 422,000 
tons in 1990 and to 637,000 tons in 1991. In 1992 production 
reached 1.4m. tons, declining slightly, to 1.2m. tons, in 1993 
and rising again, to 1.4m. tons, in 1994. Production rose to 
1.4m. tons in 1995, then fell sharply to 974,000 tons in 1996, 
before recovering to 1.1m. tons per year in 1997 and 1998. 
Production of re&ied sugar by loc^ factories reached a peak of 

206,000 tons in 1983 but dropped to 54,000 tons in 1985, rising 
only marginally to 57,000 tons in the following year. The decline 
in the si^ar industry was partly the result of the fall in the 
world price of sugar. In the mid-1970s, when Syria started to 
develop the industry, prices were high, while ^ose of cotton 
were low. Imports of sugar fluctuated during the 1980 b. Those 
of raw sugar rose from 96,600 tons in 1985 to 261,200 tons in 
1986, while those of refined sugar declined from 321,700 tons 
to 268,200 tons. In 1994 the state sugar refining company was 
obliged to import 128,000 tons of raw sugar, in order to fulfil 
its 1994 production tax^t of 260,000 tons of refined sugar (about 
48% of current consumption). Construction of a new 129,000- 
tons-per-year sugar refinery was scheduled to begin in 1995. 
The Government gave its approval in 1996 to proposals to build 
Syria’s first privately-owned sugar refinery, with an output 
capacity of 100,000 tons per year. The refinery would be sited 
at Tartous and would process imported raw sugar. 

Syria’s cereals crop is also of prime importance, accounting 
in 1993 for nearly 80% of the £S45,(X)0m. spent on crop pur- 
chases by the agricultural marketing authorities. Wheat and 
barley together occupied 2.65m. ha in 1985, two-thirds of the 
total cropped area. Output of both crops has varied considerably 
from year to year, depending on the rainfrdl. (About 40% of 
Syria’s wheat is produced on irrigated land, while virtually all 
barley is grown in wholly rain-fed areas.) In 1987/88 the cereals 
harvest more than doubled, to almost 5m. metric tons, including 
more than 2m. tons of wheat. However, low rainfall in early 1989 
adversely affected the harvest, leading to substantial decreases. 
Wheat production was 2m. tons in 1990, 2.1m. tons in 1991 and 
3m. tons in 1992. Barley production was Im. tons in 1990, after 
which efforts were made to stabilize yields in marginal growing 
areas. (During the 1980s the average annual barley yield had 
ranged from as little as 235 kg per ha to as much as 1,044 kg 
per ha.) The Government’s 1994 barley production target of 
1.5m. tons was underfulfilled by 50% because of weather-related 
crop damage. About 300,000 tons of com (sufficient to supply 
60% of the state fodder company’s requirement) were produced 
in 1993. 

In 1993 the wheat harvest reached 3.6m. metric tons, placing 
a severe strain on available storage space despite the construc- 
tion of 15 additional grain silos over the previous year. The 
state grain marketing authorities launched an emergency prog- 
ramme to build 13 more silos during 1994 and to expand local 
flour-milling capacity, which fell far short of current require- 
ments. The main reasons for the strong upturn in wheat produc- 
tion in 1993 were favourable rainfall, improved cultivation 
techniques, and increases in areas planted (attributable partly 
to price liberalization to improve the financial returns to far- 
mers). Syria’s annual wheat consumption was aroxmd 2.2m. 
tons in ^ early 1990s, while natiox^ flour-milling capacity 
was around 1.35m. tons, necessitating a heavy reliance on 
Lebanese mills to process part of the Syrian wheat harvest 
Despite some weather dams^, the 1994 wheat harvest totalled 
3.7m. tons. Wheat production in 1995 was just under 4.2m. 
tons. Contracts were awarded in late 1994 for the constmetion 
of five new flour mills to increase Syria’s annual milling capacity 
by 750,000 tons by 1998. In 1996 the wheat harvest totalled 
almost 4.1m. tons and the barley harvest was 1.5m. tons. Up to 
5.3m. tons of wheat were held in storage in 1996, when Syria 
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exported cereals to the value of US $150m. It was reported in 
May 1997 that Syria was to export ^14m, worth of wheat 
to Bulgaria in settlement of debts owed to Bulgarian state 
enterprises. Cereals production declined in 1997, owing to low 
rainfall in the traditional wheat-growing areas. Wheat output 
was some 3m. tons, while that of barley fell to just imder Im. 
tons. It was reported in December 1997 that the OPEC Fund 
for International Development had agreed to provide a loan of 
$6m. to help finance the construction of four new grain silos, 
each with a capacity of 100,000 tons. In 1998 an area of over 
1.7m. ha was planted to wheat, yielding a harvest of 4.1m. tons 
and permitting exports of 600,000 tons. Barley production in 

1998 was around 1.6m. tons. During the opening months of 

1999 Syria’s worst drought for decades reduced that year’s 
wheat production to 2.74m. tons (28% below the previous five- 
year average), while barley production fell to 380,000 tons, 
about 72% below the previous five-year average. Favourable 
rains at the start of the 2000 growing season were followed by 
extended dry conditions which caused some damage to wheat 
and barley crops. 

There are several other actual and potential agricultural 
exports. Tobacco production averaged around 15,000 metric tons 
per year, and exported about 3,000 tons per year, during the 
early 19^s; production has risen in recent years, now averagmg 
some 23,000 tons. There is also considerable scope for expansion 
in the production of f^t and vegetables. The fhiit han^est in 
1997 included 452,000 tons of grapes, 35,000 tons of apricots, 
356,000 tons of apples and 23,000 tons of plums. Syria has 
embarked on a project to double production of citrus fhiit. In 
1990 it produced 171,000 tons of oranges. By 1996 production 
had risen to 373,000 tons (although it fell to 236,000 tons in 
1997). Output of tomatoes and onions in 1997 totalled 405,000 
tons and 108,000 tons, respectively. Demand for firuit and vege- 
tables is necessitating imports finm other sources, including 
Lebanon. In recent years there have, at times, been shortages 
of finiit and vegetables, partly as a result of the official curbing 
of imports in general. Syna does export a certain amount of 
fruit and vegetables, and in 1986 such exports included 33,512 
tons of potatoes, 415 tons of onions, 5,935 tons of lentils, 1,788 
tons of dried figs and 4,183 tons of watermelons. Fruit growers 
who had expanded production for export to guaranteed markets 
in the former Soviet Union suffered some losses when trade 
was cut back after the late 1980s. Production of grape and apple 
juice was due to start in 1995 at a new processing plant near 
Damascus which aims to provide growers with an assured outlet 
for a proportion of these crops. In 1998 l^yria produced around 
2.21m. tons of vegetables (compared with 2.15m. tons in 1997). 
Fruit crops in 1998 induded 273,000 tons of apples, 93,000 tons 
of apricots and 43,000 tons of peaches. 

Stockraising is another important branch of agriculture. In 
1996 there were 810,000 cattle, 1.1m. goats and 13.1m. sheep. 
Almost 1.8m. tons of milk was produced in 1997. The Govern- 
ment announced in March 1999 that livestock farming would 
be relatively unaffected by the drought at that time because 
plentiful fodder stock had been set aside for use in such circum- 
stances. However, it subsequently became clear that there was 
an import requirement for i.l8m. metric tons of barley in 1999/ 

2000 to compensate for losses of animal feed and forage. Hie 
Government, which planned to import only 200,000 tons through 
public-sector agendes, authorized private-sector imports of 
barley, while FA.0 and the World Food Programme jointly 
approved a US$5.46m. emergency programme to assist 
draught-hit herders over the peri^ October 1999 to March 2000. 

BIB^GANDEI^RGY 

Production of phosphates started from mines in the Palmyra 
area in 1972. A sudden rise in world phosphate prices in 1974 
took the price of Syrian rock up to US $53 per metric ton, despite 
its high chlorine content and low quality. Prices and production 
subsequently fluctuated. Under tiie provisions of the 1981-85 
Plan, phosphate production was e]q)e^d to rea^ 5m. tons per 
year by 1985, but actual output was considerably less than this 
figure. Production declined firom 1.46m. tons in 1982 to 1.23m. 
tons in 1983. It rose to 1.51m. tons in 1984 but fell to 1.2m. 
tons in 1985. In 1986 production rose to 1.6m. tons, and exports 
increased from 694,000 tons, worth £S75.6m., in 1985, to 1.3m. 
tons, worth £S150m. Production in 1987 amounted to almost 
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2m. tons. In 1998 phosphate output totalled 2.49m. tons, of 
which 1.84m. tons were exported. Government planning targets 
advocate the modernization of equipment and the adoption of 
more efficient processing methods in order to increase annual 
output to 4m. tons. 

Syria was formerly thought to have no petroleum reserves. 
The Iraq Petroleum Co group had rights throughout Syria but 
abandoned them in 1951 £dter failing to find petroleum in 
commercial quantities. Concessions were granted to an indepen- 
dent US operator in 1955 and to a West German-led consortium 
in 1956. These led to the discovery of petroleum— first of the 
Karatchouk field, in the north-eastern comer of the coimtry, 
then of the Suweidiya field, and finally of the field at nearby 
Rumelan. However, in addition to the cost of extraction being 
high, the petroleum firom all three oilfields was of low quality. 
The petroleum found at Karatchouk had a density of 19° API 
and a sulphur content of 4.5%, while that found at Suweidiya 
had a density of 25° API and a 3.5% sulphur content In 19^, 
several years before any of the three fields had begun production 
on a commercial basis, Syria became one of the first Arab states 
to discard the notion of petroleum concessions and to nationalize 
its petroleum operations. Even at that early stage, Syria’s 
industrial planners were anxious to use the country’s petroleum 
not only for export in its crude state, but also as a raw material 
for domestic industry. For the next 10 years all exploration and 
exploitation was conducted solely by the state-owned General 
Petroleum Authority and its offshoot, the Syrian Petroleum Co 
(SPC), with Soviet assistance. 

Output from Suweidiya started in July 1968 and totalled Im. 
metric tons in the first year, of which 833,000 tons were 
exported. Output in 1969, when the Karatchouk field began to 
produce, failed to reach expectations, totalling only 3.2m. tons, 
of which 2.3m. tons were exported. The October War in 1973 
reduced production from a level of 6.3m. tons in the previous 
year to just 5.4m. tons, recovering in 1974 to 6.2m. tons. Produc- 
tion remained at about that level in the late 1 970s; by the early 
1980s, with oil prices falling and its known petroleum reserves 
being exhausted, Syria was actually a net importer of petroleum. 
From the mid-19808, however, toe petroleum industry was 
transformed by the discovery of large reserves of high-quality 
crude oil near Deir ez-Zor by a consortium of foreign oil com- 
panies. 

The new discoveries were the result of the reversal of the 
Government’s ‘no-concessions’ policy in the mid-1970s. In May 
1975 toe first S 3 nrian concession to be won by any Western 
company for over 15 years was awarded to a US group, on 
production-sharing terms heavily tilted in toe Government’s 
favour and stipulating that US $20m. be invested in exploration 
off shore. In June 1975 the (jrovemment took its new policy one 
stage further by offering a dozen onshore oil concessions for 
international bidding. Altogether, 50,000 sq km were to be made 
available. The oil companies’ response to toe invitation was 
initially slow, and when the first US group, Tripco, relinquished 
its concession in March 1976 no other company had come 
forward to join toe search. In July 1977, however, a US-Syrian 
consortium called Samoco took up a concession in toe Deir 
ez-Zor area, and in December another concession, in Raqqa 
province, was taken by Shell subsidiaries, Syria Shell Petroleum 
Development and Pecten Syria Co. Both Shell and Samoco 
insisted on a larger share of eventual petroleum production 
than was agreed between the Government and Tripco. This 
softening of terms reawakened the interest of other firms, 
including Chevron of toe USA. 

By 1983, however, Samoco, Chevron and Rompetrol of Ro- 
mania (which was ea^loring west of Hassakeh) had all followed 
Tripco in relinquishing their concessions, leaving Pecten and 
Marathon of toe USA as toe only foreign operators in the 
country. In early 1983 Pecten, togetoer wito Royal Dutch Shell 
and Deminex of toe Federal Republic of Germany, assumed 
control of Samoco’s concession area. At the end of 1984 it was 
revealed that toe consortium had discovered reserves of high- 
quality crude oil at ato-Thayyem, near Deir ez-Zor. In 1985 
toe three foreign partners and the SPC formed the Al-Furat 
Petroleum Co (AFTC) to develop the concession. Full commercial 
production began in September 1986, adding an initial 60,000 
barrels per day (h/d), or 3m. metric tons per year, to I5:^’s 
total production capacity. Because the oil from toe field is 
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li|^t crude (36® API), with a very low sulphur content, it 
has considerably reduced the need to import light crudes for 
blending with heavy Syrian ones at Syrian refineries. Previously 
Syria had imported l^tween 5m. and 6.6m. tons of oil every 
year. Related to the main ath-Thayyem field are the later 
discoveries of the al-Ward, al-Asharah, ash-Shula and al- 
Kharata fields. In May 1989 it was reported that ath-Thayyem 
was producing 65,000 b/d, with output fimm the related fields 
bringing the total output of this system to 100,000 h/d out of 
total Syrian produrtion in 1989 of 16.2m. tons (310,000 h/d). 

Marathon had discovered gas reserves capable of producing 
460m. cu m per day at a well named Cherrife 2 in 1982, and 
had made a further gas and condensate discovery in mid-1985, 
at ash-Shair. In December 1988, after a long period of resisting 
government pressure to develop gas reserves. Marathon agreed 
to a production-sharing scheme, with investment of up to 
US$20m. in converting the oil-fired Muhardeh and Banias 
power stations to gas. The agreement was the first in Syria to 
include a gas sales clause. Turkey has expressed an interest in 
developing Syrian gas reserves (which were estimated to total 
226,000m. cu m in 1992) with a view to possible export to 
Turkey. 

Syria’s crude oil production reached 21m. metric tons (400,000 
b/d) in 1990, 24.5m. tons (465,000 b/d) in 1991 and 25.2m. tons 
(476,000 b/d) in 1992, about two-thirds of the latter total b^g 
light crude and the balance heavy crude. Syria’s proven oil 
reserves totalled 2,500m. barrels at the end of 1999, sufficient 
to maintain the previous yearns rate of production for a further 
12.3 years. Syrian oil output averaged 570,000 h/d in 1994, 
rising to 600,000 b/d in 1995. Average oil output subsequently 
feU to 590,000 h/d in 1996 and 580,000 h/d in 1997 and 1998. 
Average output in 1 999 was 560,000 h/d. 

WhUe AFPC continued to widen the scope of its own develop- 
ment programme (which included increasing use of water-injec- 
tion techniques to maintain production from ^mature’ oiMelds), 
Elf Aquitaine of France was preparing to increase or commence 
production from new wells in the Atallah North and Jafra areas 
ofthe Deir ez-Zor field in 1993, while the Shell, Tullow Oil, Unocal 
and Occidental companies were engaged in active oil exploration 
programmes in other parts of the country. During the third 
quarter of 1994 Syrian oil output reached 615,000 h/d following 
the completion of current oilfield development programmes. Ofl 
exploration activity was very limited and was currently yielding 
disappointing results. In late 1994 Shell (whose investment in 
Syria over the previous decade totalled about US $3, 000m., 90% 
of which had so far been recouped) signed anew exploration agree- 
ment covering areas previously relinquished by BP and Total. 
Unocal had ceased exploration in Syria by the end of 1994. Tullow 
Oil was in mid-1996 preparing to develop a small Euphrates 
Basin oilfield (the Kishma field) discovered in 1995. In mid-1996 
about 66% of Syria’s oil output was produced by AFPC, 24% by 
SPC and 10% by Elf Aquitaine. In February 1997 MOL was 
awarded a 5,000 sq km oil exploration block east of Palmyra. In 
March 1997 an exploration and production agreement covering a 
five-block exploration area totalling 4,201 sq km was concluded 
with a consortium made up of subsidiaries of Elf Aquitaine (40%), 
Japan’s Sumitomo Development Co (30%) and Malaysia’s 
Petronas (30%). In May 1997 Syria Shell Petroleum Development 
was granted a new exploration block in the Euphrates basin. At 
the end of 1997 the Gk)vernment concluded two new agreements 
with international companies, Croatia’s INA— NafUplin and 
Sweden’s Svenska Petroleum Exploration, to explore in the Pal- 
myra and Deir ez-Zor areas, and was reported to be negotiating 
as many as three fiirther such agreements. Covernment plans 
were subsequently revealed in June 1998 to invite companies to 
explore for oil and gas for the first time off shore in the Mediter- 
ranean. In Novem&r 1998 Tullow Oil, which had experienced a 
m^or fall in output from its Syrian oilfield during the course of 
the year, announcedthat it was abandoningits Syrian operations 
because they were no longer commercially viable. 

In February 2000 Syria Shell announced its first new oil discov- 
eries since 1993, in its Zenobia exploration contract area in the 
north-east. In May 2000 Tanganyika Oil Co (a Canadian afSliate 
of Sweden’s Lundin Oil) was granted exclusive ri^ts to the Oude 
development bloci, comprising 403 sq km dose to Syria’s north- 
eastern border with Turkey. Output of heavy crude fi«)m the 
block’s one produdng field (operated by SPC since the late 1970s) 


had declined steadily for some time, and the new arrangement 
signalled the S 3 nian Government’s acceptance of a need for for- 
eign capital and technology to maximize the potential of SPC’s 
older fields. Tanganyika Oil undertook to invest a minimum of 
US $5m. in modem gravity displacement pumping techniques in 
the first two years of the new apeement. 

Megor g^ development projects in progress or under active 
planidng in 1993/94 indud^: the expansion of productive 
capadty in the Omar Field in the Deir ez-Zor region from 4.5m. 
cu m per day to about 7m. cu m per day, and the construction 
of pip^es to convey the Omar field’s supplies to the 400-MW 
TiiSh^ power station in Damascus, the 660-MW Mhardeh power 
station near Homs and the 600-MW Jandar power station to be 
built also near Homs; a US $300m. programme for the Palmyra 
region fields designed to achieve production of 6m. cu m per day; 
and a $50m. extension of the Jbeissa gas treatment plant, using 
gas from the SPC’s Audeh field and aimed at increasing capacity 
from 1.7m. cu m per day to 3.5m. cu m per day (which was com- 
pleted in early 1998); and a $200m. pra^amme to gather and 
treat gas from three fields in the Suweidiya region for use in a 
planned 150-MW power station in Suweidiya. By mid-1994 
Syrian production of natural gas totalled 6.94m. cu m per day. It 
was sdieduled to exceed 16.5m. cu m per day by the middle of 
1995 on completion of current expansion projects. The actual 
output level attained by mid-1996 was estimated to be around 
11.3m. cu m per day. Tb^ new fields, with a combined output of 
3m. cu mper day, were brought into production in mid-November 
1996. Gas production was planned to increase to 18m. cu m per 
day by 2000. Output in 1998 was estimated to be around 14m. 
cu m per day. In November 1998 Conoco and Elf ^uitaine, bid- 
ding in partnership, were awarded a contract (which was ratified 
by &e Syrian legislature in April 1999) to develop gas resources 
in the Deir ez-Zor area. Costing an estimated $430m. , this project 
entailed the gathering and processing of associated gas currently 
being fiaredoffin existing oilfields, and the bringing into produc- 
tion of the hitherto undeveloped Tabiyeh gas condensate field. 
Conoco (the lead partner) and Elf Aquitaine were to act as service 
contractors to SPC during the project’s development phase and 
its first four years of production (at a target rate of 4.2m. cu m 
per day), after which SPC would take over as operator of the 
produc^on facilities. The engineering, procurement and con- 
struction contract for this project, aws^ed to Kvaemer ENC in 
March 2000, called for the construction of two processing trains, 
sixcompressorstation8,al80-km^theringsystemanda270-km 
pipeline link to the national gas grid serving ^e main population 
centres in western Syria. Completion was s^duled for the latter 
part of 2001. 

The generally i^r quality of Syrian petroleum until the late 
1980s, together with opposition on the part of some of the msgor 
oil companies to Syria’s nationalization experiment, combined, 
at the outset of the country’s petroleum development, to cause 
considerable marketing difficifities. However, with increasing 
sales (particularly to Greece, France, Italy and the USSR), crude 
petroleum became Syria’s most important export The v^ue of 
exports of petroleum and petroleum products soared fram 
£S291.2m. in 1972 to £S1, 607.5m. in 1974 and to £S6,253m. in 
1980, but it fell subsequently as a result of the slump in world oil 
prices. In 1981 Syria became a net importer of petroleum by value 
for the first time since petroleum exports began in the mid-1970s, 
recording a deficit on its trade in petroleum of £S262m. There was 
a surplus of £S189m. in the petroleum account in 1982, although 
deficits of £S128m. and £S767m. were recorded in 1983 and 19^. 
In 1986 oil importo were halved, from 5.4m. metric tons in 1985, 
to 2.7m. tons, while exports fell from 7.4m. tons to 6.3m. tons— 
an oil trade surplus of 3.7m. tons, worth £S346m. (compared with 
a surplus of £S315m. in 1985). In 1986 sales of oil and oil products 
accounted for 42% of total exports by value, comjpared with 74% 
in 1985, the decline being caused by lower oil prices. By 1990 oil 
and olhier minerals accounted for 45% of Syria’s me^andise 
exports by value, and in 1991 exports of oil were valued at 
£S17,218m. The volume of oil exports fiuctuated within the range 
of 300,000 b/d to 360,000 h/d in early 1994, at which point the 
state marketing company had 21 term customers abroad and 
was seeking to conduct an increasing proportion of its business 
throu^ term contracts rather than sales on the spot market. In 
mid-1995 the estimated volume of Syria’s oil exports was 320,000 
h/d. The country’s oil export earnings totalled £S21,007m. (nearly 
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60% of total merchandise eiq)Ozts by value) in 1993 and 
£S20,190m. in 1994. (Ml exports were worth US $2, 499m. in 1995, 
$2, 748m. in 1996 and $2,509nL in 1997, equivalent, respectively, 
to 64.7%, 65.7% and 61.8% of total merchandise exports. In 1998, 
a year of severely depressed world oil prices, Syria earned an 
estimated $l,700m. from oil exports (54.2% of estimated mer- 
chandise exports*. In 1999 oil e3q>orts were worth an estimated 
$l,923m. (57.8% of total merchandise e:i^orts). 

The capacity of petroleum refineries in Syria totalled 11.4m. 
metric tons per year (228,000 b/d) at 1 January 1988, comprising 
5.4m. tons per year (102,000 b/d) at the Homs refinery and 6m. 
tons per year (126,000 b/d) at the Romanian-built refinery at 
Banias, which came on stream in 1980. For a long time, however, 
the Banias plant operated at considerably below capacity, owii^ 
to repeated shortMs in deliveries of crude petroleum. It was this 
problem that delayed construction of the refinery, as its specifica- 
tions had to be altered to enable it to process different grades of 
crude and thus reduce its dependence on uncertain Iraqi supplies , 
which were subsequently discontinued by Syria’s closure of the 
Kirkuk-Banias pipeline, which had a capacity of 500,000 b/d. 
The sixth expansion of the Homs refinery was carried out by 
Technoexport of Czechoslovakia. The seventh expansion was to 
have entailed construction of a base lube oil complex with a 
capacity of 100,000 tons per year but, owing to Syria’s budgetary 
constraints, this project was replaced by one for a plant to process 
used lubricating oils, with a capacity of 30,000 tons per year, to 
be increased to 40,000 tons per year. In 1994 the Government 
accepted the recommendations of a 1992 study by a US consul- 
tanpy which advocated a major restructuring of both existing 
refineries in order to boost their output of li^^t products. About 
half of^e current refining capacity was devoted to the production 
o^eavy fiiel oil, Syrian demand for which was due to fall substan- 
tially in coming years as new gas-fired power stations were con- 
structed. Also m 1994, a private-sector business backed by Saudi 
Arabian and other Gi^ region investors announced plans 
(approved in principle by the Syrian Government) to build a new 
oil refinery in Syria with a capacity of about 100,0()0 b/d, while the 
Govemmentputforwardunrelatedpropo8alsforanew60,000b/d 
refinery near the Deir ez-Zor oilfields. 

Royalties for the transit of foreign crude petroleum through 
Syrian territory were for many years more valuable than indi- 
genous production. Two pipelines carry petroleum from the 
Kirkuk oilfield, in Iraq, throu^ Syria. Giie, built in 1934, leads 
on to a terminal at Tripoli in Lebanon. The second, completed in 
1952, branches off at Homs to the Syrian terminal at Banias. A 
third pipeline, belonging to the Trans-Arabian Pip^e Co (Tap- 
line) wlfich used to carry 24m. metric tons of Saudi crude petro- 
leum per year to a terminal near Sidon in Lebanon, crosses about 
150 km of Syrian territory, much of which was occupied by Israel 
in 1967. After nationalizing the Iraq Petroleum Company in June 
1972, the Iraqi Government took over payment of royalties to 
l^yria and in January 1973, after lengthy negotiations, Syria and 
Iraq signed a transit agreement which provided both for transit 
dues and the supply of petroleum for Syria’s own domestic use. 
However, the fiow of petroleum throu^ the Kirkuk-Banias pipe- 
line has been interrupted more than once since then. Throughput 
was suspended in 1976, when negotiations between Iraq and 
Syria on renewing the financial clauses of the transit agreement 
broke down, with Iraq demanding hi^er prices for its petroleum 
(to match the 1973-74 increases) and SynBi seeking a propor- 
tionate increase in transit fees. For more than two years fraq 
refused to use the pipeline, instead directing its petroleum south- 
ward to the Gulf and also via Turkey, throu^apipdine that came 
on stream in 1977. The short-lived improvement in Iraqi-Syrian 
political relations in late 1978, combined with the world shortage 
of petroleum ariring firom the Iranian revolution, brought a res- 
umption of pumping firom Kirkuk to Banias in 1979, but this was 
halted yet again in September 1980 at the start of the Iran-Iraq 
War. When, despite the continuation of the war, fraq recom- 
menced esgorts of ^troleum on a limited scale, the situation 
in the Gulf put l§yria in a relatively stronger position and the 
Iraq-Syria pipeline came into use again in February 1981. How- 
ever, Syria remained dissatisfied with the transit royalties, 
stating that in 1981 the pipeline cost US $31m. to operate but 
brought revenues of only |25.7m. In April 1982, having signed an 
agreement to buy 8.7m. tons of petroleum per year firom Iran, 
^ria closed the Kirkuk-Banias pipeline to Ii^i petroleum. With 
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the closure of the pipeline, concessional supplies firom Iran played 
an important part in fulfilling Syria’s oil import needs. From 1982 
onwards yearly agreements were negotiated with Iran for the 
supply of oil: typically, Im. tons supplied free to the Syrian army 
and the rest at a discount. The oil agreements were, however, 
plagued by political disagreements between the two countries, 
and by Syria’s mounting oil debt to Iran, which was reported in 
mid-1986 to be at least $l,500m. For some periods Iranian oil 
supplies were halted altogether. In April 1987, 12-month agree- 
ments were signed for the supply of Im. tons of oil free of cl^e 
to the Syrian army, and 2m. tons at OPEC prices on a cash- 
payment basis. A new one-year agreement, allowing for the 
supply of Im. tons of free oil, was reached in April 1988. The 
smaller quantity of oil involved in the recent agreements reflected 
the impact that the Deir ez-Zor production has had on Syria’s oil 
import needs. In June 1989, the Syrian Minister of Petroleum 
stated that Iran had made no deliveries of *free’ oil since the end 
ofl988. 

From the late 19808 the Government’s desire to maximize oil 
output was apparent in the easing of state bureaucratic con- 
straints on the sector. Nevertheless, foreign companies continued 
to be deterred by the difficulties they experienced in Syria, added 
to which the prospects of major new discoveries were seen as 
limited. Against this background, the appointment in June 1992 
of the AFrc Chairman, Nadir an-Nabulsi, as Minister of Petro- 
leum and Mineral Wealth was seen as signalling a new commit- 
ment to commercial principles and to removing obstacles to oil 
development. An estimated 65% of Syria’s geological structures 
remained unexplored in 1993, when ^e Government’s policy on 
oil development terms was broadly based on prevailing Egyptian 
practices. According to a comparative survey of 101 oil-producing 
countries, published in February 1995 by a Swiss company, Petro- 
consultants, Syria had the least attractive fiscal climate for oil 
exploration companies. The foreign oil companies operating in 
Syria in 1995 were understood to have urged the Government to 
allow 40% recovery of development costs (compared with Syria’s 
existing 25% cost-recovery allowance) and to introduce acceler- 
ated cost-recovery procedures for existing operators (i.e. by 
allowing production from established wells to be offset against 
the development costs of new wells). 

MANUFAC!TURING AND INDUSTRY 

A remarkable industrial boom, mainly based on textiles, occurred 
in Syria shortly after independence and was the principal cause 
of the dissolution of the customs union with Lebanon in 1959, 
since the protectionist policies adopted by the Syrian Gk) vemment 
to safeguard this growth came into direct conflict with Lebanon’s 
free-trade tradition. Since then the industrial (manufacturing 
and mining) sector has grown steadily. In 1971, for the first time, 
it replaced agriculture as the main generator of wealth, 
accounting for 19.5% of Syria’s GDP, compared with 19.1% for 
agriculture. Manufacturing output expanded strongly in the 
early 1980s, with the index of production rising from 108 in 1982 
to 167 in 1983 (1980 = 100). Until the early 19908, however, pro- 
duction stagnated, with the industrial index standing at 163 in 
1986. In some sectors there was a marked decline in 1986: the 
wood and furniture index fell from 80 to 14; that for paper, 
printing and binding firom 252 to 165; and that for the main 
mineral industries fix>m 175 to 132. The target for average annual 
industrial growth under the 1976-80 Development Plan was an 
ambitious 15.4%, while the investment allocation for the indus- 
trial sector was £Sll,289m., representii^ 20.8% of the total. 
There was something of a change of policy, thereafter, partly 
because of disappointing growth rates in tbds sector, and indus- 
try’s allocation under the 1981-85 Plan fell to 16.6% of the total, 
or £S16,899m. In Syria’s national accounts, the industrial sector 
comprises manufacturing, with mining, electricity, gas and 
water. In terms of GDP at constant 1980 prices, the value of 
mining, manufacturing and utilities fell by 17% in 1984, to 
£S7,622m. In 1985 it rose by 5%, to £S7,997m. Figures show^ a 
further increase of 33% in 1986, to £S10,767m. However, this is 
likely to have been caused by increases in the output of oil and 
phosphates, rather than the result of an improvement in the per- 
formance of the manufacturing sector in general. In 1998, 
according to provisional government statistics, the industrial 
sector contributed 22.3% of GDP at current market prices (equiv- 
alent to 16.9% of GDP at constant 1995 prices). The real GDP of 
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the industrial sector increased by an average of 5.7% per year 
during 1990-96, by 2.8% in 1997 and by 2.6% in 1998. 

Syria’s phosphate reserves (see Mining and Energy, above) 
have enabled the establishment of a phosphatic fertilizer indus- 
try. Production at a Romanian-biiQt triple superphosphate (TSP) 
plant at Homs, costing US $180m., began in 1981 with an annual 
capacity of 450,000 metric tons of TSP. Production of phosphatic 
fertilizers rose from 68,333 tons in 1981 to 192,720 tons in 1986. 
An ammonia urea plant was completed at Homs in 1979, with a 
daily capacity of 1,000 tons of ammonia, of which 600 tons was to 
be used to manufacture 1,050 tons of urea per day. Production 
of nitrogenous fertilizers increased firom 59,607 tons in 1981 to 
116,543 tons in 1982. In 1984 and 1985 production was 110,206 
tons and 104,000 tons, respectively, risingto 109,919 tons in 1986. 
In December 1986 Syria and the USSR signed a protocol on co- 
operation in the phosphate industry, providing for the anmifll 
volume of Syrian phosphate exports to the USSR to rise to 6m. 
tons by 2000. (Afterthe collapse ofthe USSR in 1991, Syria sought 
to renegotiate such contracts with Russia and other successor 
republics.) Plans for the construction of a new TSP plant near 
Palmyra, which have been under study since the 1980s, were 
reported to have been revived in 1997. Estimated to cost between 
$350m. and $450m., the plant would have a capacity of 500,000 
tons per year. In March 1998 international bids were invited for 
another long-delayed project for the construction of an ammonia 
and urea plant ( with a daily production capacity of 1,000 tons and 
1,750 tons respectively). 

Ihe iron and steel industry, centred on Hama, comprises a 
smelter (capacity 120,000 metric tons per year), a roUing miU 
and a steel pipe plant, built by firms from West Grennany and 
Switzerland. The potential for developing Syria’s own deposits of 
iron ore, estimated at about 530m. tons, has been stuched by 
Indian consultants. After the 1990-91 Gulf crisis, Saudi Arabia 
pledged funding for a new US $l,000m. iron and steel complex at 
az-Zara (near Hama), which would have an annual capacity of 
700,000 tons and specialize in coils, bars and industrial sections. 
The original proposal was shelved in 1994, but in October 1998 
the Syrian Government made it known that the project was once 
again under active consideration. Syria’s cement output (once 
targeted to reach 6m. tons by 1980) amounted to 2.85m. tons in 

1982. However, completion of a big cement works at Tartous in 

1983, together with other factories at Adra, Hama, Musulmiya 
and Aleppo, brought output to 4.3m. tons in 1985. In 1993 Syrian 
cement demand was expected to total 5m. tons, which was roughly 
in balance with the country’s current production capacity. An 
import requirement emerged again in 1994, when Jordan was 
among the sources of supplies to meet the shortfall. In 1995 
Syria’s estimated cement demand was between 6m. and 6.5m. 
tons, while local cement production was around 3.2m. tons. 
Annual demand was forecast to reach 10m. tons by the end of 
the century. Having allocated a total of £Sl,810m. to modernize, 
expand and refurbish existing state-owned cement plants, the 
Government was in mid-1996 evaluating bids for a project to add 
Im. tons per year of new capacity at Hama. A letter of intent for 
this project was awarded to an Iranian company in 1999. The 
KFAED was to provide $71m. towards the project, the total cost 
of which was estimated at $198m. Production of cement in 1998 
was just over 5m. tons. In June 2000 the Higher Goundl for 
Investment gave its approval to a proposal by a consortium of 
Syrian, Egyptian and Saudi Arabian investors to build a 3m.- 
tons-per-year cement plant at Abu Shammat, 80 km north of 
Damascus. The estimated cost of this project was $540m. Syria’s 
seven sugar refineries supplied nearly one-half of local demand 
of 550,000 tons in 1994, when plans were announced to build an 
ei^th plant which would raise the country’s total sugar refining 
capacity to 389,000 tons per year. Export ssies by the state-owned 
General Establishment of Food Industries (mcluding, notably, 
olive oil) averaged around $1.5m. per month in 1998, more than 
double the average for 1997. In early 1999 a Saudi Arabian com- 
pany was granted approval to establi^ a new olive-pressing plant 
in l^ria, mih a capacity of 15,000 tons of olive oil per year. 

Other established industries include the manT:facture of tex- 
tiles, rubber, glass and paper, and the assembly of tractors, re- 
frigerators and television receivers. Plans for a motor car 
assembly plant were postponed following the financial difficulties 
of 1976, and cars have since been imported in large numbers from 
Japan. However, a new private-sector scheme to assemble pick- 


up trucks, jeeps and small passenger vehicles was approved in 
principle by the Government in August 1994. To be based on the 
import of Irits supplied by the US manufacturer General Motors, 
the proposed plant would begin production within two years of 
final approval for the project and would reach its full capacity 
of 30,000 vehicles per year within seven years. Food processing 
industries have also b^n developed. Contracts to build four new 
cotton spinning milla were awarded between 1992 and 1^7. In 
1999 a 15,000-ton8-pei>year mill at Latakia was already in pro- 
duction, while a 12,000-tons-per-year extension was being com- 
missioned. A 15,00()-tons-per-year plant at Idleb was due to start 
production by the end of 1999, while a 24,000-tons-per-year plant 
at Jebla wa8scheduledforcompletionin2001. InNovember 1999 
the General Organization for Textile Industries secured a 
US $70m. loan ^m the Abu Dhabi Fund for Development to 
finance a proposed new 15,000-tons-per-year cotton mill at Tar- 
tous. 

Despite the dominance of large-scale state industries, the pri- 
vate sector has continued to play an important role in industrial 
manufacture. In 1986 the private sector accounted for 56% of the 
production of refrigerators, 62% of paints, 23% of biscuits, 100% 
of olive oil and 34% of det^ents. Since 1991 Syria’s economic 
policy has been officially described as "pluralist’, a term indicating 
"equal co-existence’ of the public, private and mixed sectors of the 
economy. The Government’s annual budgets for the years 1991 
to 1994 provided for a total of £S42,000m. of public capital invest- 
ment in public-sector production industries (equal to 27% of the 
projected private-sector investment in so-called "Law 10’ produc- 
tion industries approved over the same period). Under Law 10 
of May 1991, encouragement was given to Syrian and foreign 
investment in indust^ ventures, particularly in the light 
industry sector. To qualify for "Law 10’ status, a project had to 
involve investment of more than £S10m. and had to secure the 
approval of the Higher Council for Investment, whose project 
ev^uation criteria took particular account of the amount of for- 
eign capital to be invested; compatibility with national develop- 
ment plans; utilization of advanced or innovatory tedhnology; tiie 
amount of new employment to be created; and the utilization of 
locally available resources. Approved projects were entitled to 
five or more years’ exemption fromprofit, dividend and real-estate 
taxes, and were subject to a liberalized regime of import regda- 
tions and exchange controls (including unrestricted repatriation 
of profits for foreign investors). At Ihe start of 1995 the total 
number of approved "Law 10* projects was 1,251, involving pro- 
jected investment of £S232,800nL and the creation of up to 87,346 
new jobs. Inward transfers of fiinds were expected to cover nearly 
77% of the average amount invested, wilh expatriate Syrians 
providing much of this "foreign’ investment (It was generally 
believed that a significant proportion of private capita invest- 
ment from abroad was in reality arepatriation through legitimate 
channels of undeclared wealth that had originally left Syria 
through clandestine channels.) The transport sector accounted 
for nearly 53% of all projects approved (although only 26% of 
projected total investment), with car import sdhemes predomin- 
ati^. The a^cultural sector account for just 26 projects 
costing an estimated £S17,8()0m. Some 565 projects, involving 
projected investment of £Sl55,300m., were approved in produc- 
tion industries, including food processing (217 projects worth 
£S45,9(X)m.), metal goods and construction materials (146 pro- 
jects worth £S69,400m.), chemical goods (104 projects worlfo 
£S14,300m.) and textiles and clothing (75 projects worth 
£S21,600m.). By early 1995 a total of 65 "Law 10’ nmnufacturmg 
entezprises had started production and a further 135 manufac- 
turing projects were under active development. The generally 
slow implementation of approved manufacturiog projects 
stemmed in part firom the need to raise equity finance (o^n on a 
large scale) as a substitute for conunerdal loan finance, which 
was virtually unobtainable within Syria and very difficult to 
obtain firom abroad. The first "Law 10’ project financed in part by a 
commerdalloan was a chemicals plant (25% owned by the Syrian 
Ministry of Industry) that was due to start production in early 
1997. A $4.4m. seven-year loan for this project was granted in 
August 1996 by the German investment a^cy DEG. One of the 
first "Law 10’ projects under msgority foreign ownership (a food 
and beverages plwt, 60%-owned by Nestld of Switzerland) went 
into production in May 1997. In September 1994 the management 
of pubHc-sector enterprises was placed on a new footing under 
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the terms of a legislative decree empowering the directors of such 
enterprises to operate ‘on a commercial basis’ without the need 
to seek government approval for ^eir business plans. 

In 1998 a number of amendments were made to TiSw 10’, in 
order to improve the incentives to investment. These included the 
removal of a 75% limit on the proportion of output that could be 
exported; an increase in the permissible level of foreign represen- 
tation on company boards; additional tax incentives for projects 
outside Damascus and Aleppo; and the extension ofLaw 10’ bene- 
fits to holding companies. Further amendments under discussion 
in mid-1999 induded a provision that foreign investors should be 
allowed to own the land on which their projects were sited. It 
was also proposed to liberalize the rules iliat applied to foreign- 
exchange transfers. In May 2000 legislation was enacted to 
permit foreign investors to own or lease land needed for Ijaw 10’ 
projects; to extend by two 3 ^ars the tax-exemption period for Tjaw 
10’ projects sited in remote areas; and to reduce to 25% the rate 
of corporate taxationlevied after the expiry ofLaw 10* tax-exemp- 
tion periods. In July a group of leading Saudi Arabian busi- 
nessmen, headed by Syrian-born Wafic Said, established the Arab 
Investment Holding Co, capitalized at US $100m., to invest in 
new ‘Law 10* ventures in Syria. 

POWER AND WATER 

The centre-piece of Syria’s 1971-75 five-year plan was the 
Euphrates dam project, on which construction work began in 
19&. Nearly one-quarter of public investment over this planning 
period was earmarked for its implementation, with £S950m. allo- 
cated for the dam itself and £S643m. for land reclanoiation and 
development in the Euphrates basin. The project involved the 
construction of a dam 4.6 km long and 60 m Mgh, with a width of 
500 m at the bottom. The reservoir thus created, Lake Assad, was 
designed to hold 12,000m. cu m of water, operating eight turbines 
and enabling the long-term irrigation of 640,000 ha of land, 
including 550,000 ha by 1990. The scheme was undertaken with 
the help of 1^00 Soviet technicians and about £S600m. in Soviet 
financial assistance, under an agreement reached with the USSR 
in April 1966. By 1977, however, only 100 Soviet experts 
remained on the site. The entire project was formally opened 
in early 1978, although the dam’s first turbines had staiW to 
operate, ahead of schedule, in early 1974. Despite its advantages, 
the dam has exacerbated Action between Syria and Iraq, which 
also relies on water from the Euphrates river. Disputes over water 
rights reached a crisis point in 1974-75, when IWkey started to 
fill the reservoir behind its Keban dam, also on the Euphrates, at 
the same time as Syria started to fill Lake Assad, leaving Iraq 
with much less water than usual. Tension over this issue subsided 
in 1977-78, but resurfaced in 1984 between Syria and Turkey 
after the latter had started work on its new Atattlrk dam. It is 
thought that the Atatttrk dam and the associated South East 
Anatolian project (GAP) could remove 5,000m. cu m of water per 
year, or more, from the Euphrates, once they are completed, in or 
around 2015. 

Since its inauguration in 1978 the Euphrates Dam, with its 
eight 100-MW turbines, has made an important contribution to 
power generation in Syria. However, from an early stage exten- 
sive Tinrkish exploitation of the Eup^ates waters often reduced 
the level of water in Lake Assad to such an extent that only three 
turbines could operate. In July 1987 Turkey undertook to use 
500m. cu m of water from the Euphrates per year for irrigation 
until agreement was reached with Syria and Iraq on the use of 
the riveris waters. Syria has considered various ways of over- 
coming its power shortage. There has long been talk of a nuclear 
power plant, possibly using uranium obtained firom local phos- 
phate deposits. Four Western companies were short-list^ to 
carry out the pilot study for a 1,200-MW station in 1979/80, but 
none was ever given the go-ahead. In mid-1983 Syria and the 
USSR sidled a protocol whereby both sides were to study the 
construction of Syria’s first nuclear power station, but little pro- 
gress appeared to have been made in this direction before the 
d^te^ation of the USSR in 1991. In 1995 Syria opened discus- 
sions with Argentina with a view to purchasing a 3-MW 
research reactor. 

In recent years Syria has suffered frequent interruptions in the 
mpply of dectric power. Electricity demand soared owing to rapid 
industrialization in the 1970s, and the Euphrates Dam did not, 
as was hoped, meet Syria’s growing needs, as shortfalls in its 
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water supply due to erratic rainfall and Turkish offtake upstream 
were compounded by an almost total lack of maintenance of the 
dam and its generating plant By early 1993 the generating 
capacity of the dam was thought to be barely 150 MW, while its 
actual output fell below 100 MW at some points, contributing to 
chronic power shortages which led to electricity supplies being 
cut off for seven or more hours per day. Many Syrian businesses 
relied on diesel generators to keep factories running. An ambi- 
tious programme of power station construction launched in the 
1980s was increasingly geared to the e^loitation of local natural 
gas resources as a fhel source, but failed to keep pace with tibe 
growth of demand because of chronic delays between the planning 
and construction stages. (Only three contracts were finalized 
between 1983 and 1992.) In 1993 Syria was estimated to have a 
total of 1,900 MW of operational generating capacity (10.5% 
hydro, 63%> thermal and 26.5% gas-turbine) out of a theoretical 
installed capacity of 3,002 MW (30% hydro, 51% thermal and 19% 
gas-turbine), while the minimum operational capacity needed to 
meet current demand was estimated to be 2,500 MW. Demand 
was officially projected to rise to 3,284 MW in 1995 and 4,882 MW 
in 2000. In a bid to rectify the situation, the authorities approved 
heavy, aid-financed investment in electricity generation in the 
early 1990s. Work has since been completed on the 600-MW 
Jandar plant, financed by Japan, and is continuing on the Saudi- 
financed 1,000-MW plant in Aleppo. Another important genez^ 
ating project carried out in recent years has been the installation 
of eight 128-MW turbines in various locations by an Italian com- 
pany, with finance from Kuwait. In early 1997 Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries of Japan was awarded the contract to construct a 60()- 
MW plant at Az-Zara. This plant was due to begin operating in 
late 2000. In August 1995 the AFESD extended a US $100m. loan 
for a project to link the Syrian and Jordanian electridfy networks, 
and in June 1996 it made a further $86.7m. available to finance 
a link between the Syrian and Turkish electricity networks. It 
was reported in Mar^ 1998 that Siemens of Germany had se- 
cured the contract to construct two sub-stations serving the grid 
interconnection with Jordan. Earlier, at the end of 1997, the ^v- 
emment issued a decree allowing Syria’s first independent power 
project to proceed as a 100% private venture. The developers, a 
Belgian/Syrian partnership, plan to build a 600-MW plant at al- 
Bardeh, 150 km north of Damascus. In mid-2000 the developers 
were still in discussion with the Government regarding the tariffs 
to be charged for electricity supplied fix)m the proposed plant. It 
was reported in 1999 that the Government had deferred plans to 
build six new electricity sub-stations, having experienced prob- 
lems over the procedures for financing them from ‘surplus’ Saudi 
Arabian aid funds remaining from the Aleppo power station pro- 
ject. In 1999 the state power agency’s plans to upgrade existing 
gas-turbine power stations included a 100-MW combined-cycle 
conversion at Tishrin, near Damascus (to be financed in part by 
the Abu Dhabi Fund for Development), and a combined-cycle 
conversion at Nasiriyeh (financing for which had yet to be se- 
cured). 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

The regional political situation has not help^ Syria in developing 
its ports. Op^ations at the ports of Lats^ and Tartous (both 
equipped to handle transit trsdfic bound for the Gulf) were adver- 
sely affected by the closure of the border with Iraq in 1982. The 
volume of goods handled at the two ports declined markedly after 
1981, when it totalled 7.63m. metric tons. In 1985 the totd was 
5.5m. tons, and in 1986 4.37m. tons. In mid-1996 the Government 
announced plans for a major expansion of port capacity, as recom- 
mended in studies submitted by the Japan Intematioi^ Co-oper- 
ation Agency. Total port capacity in Syria was targeted to reach 
19.3m. tons per year by 2003 (6.2m. tons at Latakia, 5.4m. tons 
at Tartous and 7.7m. tons at a new port to be developed near 
Tartous), rising to 29.1m. tons per year by 2010 (11.4m. tons at 
Latakia, 7.7m. tons at Tartous and 10m. tons at the proposed new 
port). Existing port capacity in 1996 was 9.5m. tons per year 
(4.4m. tons at latakia and 5.1m. tons per year at Tartous) and 
in that year Latakia handled just under 3m. tons of cargo, and 
Tartous 4.14m. tons. In mid-1997 Tartous had two Finnish 
straddle carriers and four British dockside cranes on order, while 
Latakia (currently lacking specialized container-handling equip- 
ment) was negotiati^ to buy four ship-to-shore gantry cranes. 
The reopening of Syria’s land border with Iraq at thestart of June 
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1997 was followed by a Syrian request to the UN that Syrian 
seaports be added to the list of approved transit points for Iraq’s 
humanitarian imports under the UN-administered 'oil-for-food’ 
scheme. SInpments bound for Iraq subsequently contributed to a 
rise in Synan transit trade. The C^vemment nnTinnnffAd in May 
2000 that it was seeking a US $100m. loan from Japan to finance 
the modernization of port facilities at LataJda and Tartous. In 
March Al-Sham Shipping, a Ijaw 10’ company (see Manufac- 
turing and Industry, above) with Syrian and Saudi Arabian 
shareholders, announced an $18.5m. order for two multi-puipose 
container vessels. 

At the start of 1997 the national airline, Syrian Arab Airlines, 
hada 16-strongfleetcomprisingtwoBoeing747s, sixBoeing727s, 
three Tupolev 1548, two Tupolev 134s and three CaraveUes. No 
new aircr^ had been purchased since the early 1980s, althou^ 
some Boeings had been acquired as gifts from Kuwait and Abu 
Dhabi. Six Airbus A320 aircraft were ordered firom Airbus Indus- 
trie at the end of 1996, the first of these aircraft being delivered 
in October 1998 and the second in April 1999. In 1997 Syrian 
Arab airlines carried 614,517 passengers on international routes 
and 76,347 passengers on domestic routes, representing a load 
factor of 54.8%. 

In June 1997 the General Establishment for Syrian Railways 
signed a contract to purchase 30 new diesel locomotives firom 
the Anglo-French company GEC Alsthom. Separate negotiations 
were in progress with other Western companies bidding for a 
contract to refit 32 of Syria’s existing fleet of 140 (mainly Soviet- 
built) diesel locomotives. In 1997 Ii^an consultants ^gan an 
outline study of proposals to build a metro system in Damascus. 
Similar proposals had been studied by Soviet consultants in the 
early 19808. 

A contract to install 600,000 new telephone lines (double the 
existing number) was awarded to Siemens of Germany in mid- 
1991. International telecommunications services were upgraded 
in December 1994 with the inauguration of a new submarine 
cable linking Syria and Lebanon with Cyprus. In 1996 Syria had 
an efficient modem telephone system with a total of more than 
2m. lines installed and was planning to establish a GSM (global 
standard for mobiles) system in the near future. Id mid-1998, as 
part of a new programme to expand the telephone system by 
1.65m. lines, Ericsson of Sweden signed a contract valued at 
US $120m. for the supply and installation of digital switching 
systems for Im. new lines. Samsung Electronics of South Korea 
was reported to have secured the contract for rural fibre optic 
links. The expansion programme was being financed by loans 
firom the AfTlSD, KFAED and the Abu Dhabi Development Fund. 
In mid-1999 three companies were finalizing plans to begin sepa- 
rate GrSM pilot schemes in S^^. These sch^es were launched 

ever, th^ attracted only 4,000 subsa^ers in their first two 
months of operation, many potential users having been deterred 
by the very high level of the coxmection fee set by the state-run 
Syrian Telecommunications Establishment ( wfaidi hoped to raise 
at least $35m. of revenue firom the pilot schemes in order to fi- 
nance the development of a permanent mobile telephone system). 

TOURISM 

Tourist traffic declined firom 774,500 tourists in 1979 to 346,800 
in 1982, but rose to 565,000 in 1984, lately because of an arrange- 
ment whereby Iranians visited in part-payment for Iran i a n 

oil supplies. The number of Iranian visitors dropped firom 157 ,200 
in 1984 to 132,600 in 1985, and there was a de^e in the overall 
num^r of tourists to 4^,700. hi 1986, however, the number of 
Iranian tourists rose to a record 174,000 and the total number of 
tourists readhed 567,700. The number of tourists firom Western 
Europe remained modest— by far the largest number in 1986 
came firom West Germany (17,100) and France (14,800), followed 
by the United Kingdom and Italy, each with 5,600. Western tour- 
ists were for many years deterr^ 1^ the inst^ility in the rejgion 
and by fear of terrorist attacks. Since 1978, a number of joint 
public-private sector companies, in whidh the (Sovemment has a 
minority interest, have been set up. 

In 1993 Syria was visited by 2.9m. tourists, generating 
US $700m. of tourism revenue. A joint private and public sector 
consortium was in 1994 preparing to invite construction bids for 
a $70m. resort development near Tartous, to include hotel and 
bungalow accommodation, sports facilities, restaurants and 


shops. Work on this project had still to start in niid-1996 because 
of dfficulties in arranging financing. Construction of a $10m. 
tourism complex in Ihe Shabaa area (south of Damascus) began 
in early 1996. The main shareholder in the Shabaa complex was 
a Saudi Arabian company. The construction, with Saudi invest- 
ment, of a 350-room five-star hotel and associated facilities in 
Damascus was scheduled to start in 2001. The first stage of the 
$25m. Happy Land amusement park opened near Damascus in 
April 1998. In 1998 ^yria was visited by almost 2.5m. tourists 
(mainly firom other ^b countries), ^nerating an estimated 
tourism revenue of ^,190m. (a revenue increase c?15% compared 
with 1997). In April 2000 a $19m. contract was awarded for the 
construction over a period of 22 months of a Sheraton hotel at 
Aleppo with 179 standard rooms and 17 suites. 

BUDGET, INVESTMENT AND FINANCE 

In 1972 (Syria’s method of valuing exports, other than cotton and 
crude petroleum, was transferred firm the ofiddal exchange rate 
(then US$1=£S3.80) to the "paraUel’ (firee) market rate 
($1 = £84.30), which meant a de facto devaluation of Syrian cur- 
rency in relation to most transactions. The parallel’ market was 
discontinued in July 1973 and remained suspended for nearly 
eight years. In April 1981, in an attempt to mobilize remittances 
to fixLWce imparts by the private sector and thereby reduce pres- 
sure on the S^an pound, the Gktvemment announced that remit- 
tances firom abroad and other private sector invisible’ eami^ 
would be convertible into Syrian currency at a fireely floating 
"parallel’ rate. At the same time, it imposed veiy tight restrictions 
on private businesses wishing to open letters of cr^t for imports. 
These were not eased until kte 1984, and even then importers 
were advised that suppliers might have to wait nearly a year to 
receive payment In late 1984 there was also an official reduction 
in the Syrian currency’s value in terms of the tourist exchange 
rate, which was adjusted firom $1 = £S7 to $1 = £S8. From Sep- 
tember 1985, resident Syrians were permitted to open accounts 
in foreign curren (7 at the Commercim Bank of Syria, to be used 
forimjrorts. In the previous year this concession had been granted 
to foreigners and non-resid^t Syrians. In early 1986 there was 
a msjor currency crisis, with the value of the Syrian pound on 
the "black’ market dropping to $1 = £S17, or more. There were 
widespread arrests of currency dealers, and large quantities of 
gold and foreign currency were seized. The effect of these meas- 
ures was to bring about a short-term appreciation in tihe value of 
the currency, but it soon began to depreciate once more, weakened 
by Syria’s shortage of reserves of foreign exchange. Between 
Cictober 1985 and October 1986 the Syrian pound lost 50% of its 
value against the US dollar. In August 1986 one of Syria’s five 
exchange rates was devalued firom = £S11.75 to $1 = £S22, a 
level more comparable with the "bladu’ market rate, whida M to 
$1 = £S24-£S25 at the end of 1986, when the tourist exdiange 
rate stood at $1 = £S9.75. The fixed official rate for government 
accounts and strategic imports remained at $1 = £S3.925, as it 
hadbeensince April 1976. "Decree 24’ of September 1986 rendered 
currency smugglers liable to prison terms of 15-25 years, and 
smugglers of precious metals to terms of three to lOyears. Posses- 
sion ofhard currency was classed as a criminal offence punishable 
by imprisonment, ^though it was rarely enforced, the latter pro- 
vision was seen by Syrian businesses as a disincentive to legiti- 
mate trading activity and demands for its repeal were repeatedly 
made in the first half ofthe 1990s by advocates of economic liberal- 
ization. "Decree 24’ was fibaally repeded in April 2000, when new 
foreign-exchange regulations were introduce with a TnaximuTn 
penalty of five years’ imprisonment for serious currency infiringe- 
ments. In September 1987 the Syrian pound, accorcQng to the 
official exchange rate, was devalued from $1 = £S3.925 (a level 
maintained since 1976) to $1 = £S11.20-£S11.25— a move that 
many observers considered to be long overdue. 

Subsidies have been paid to Syriaby other Arab countries since 
the Khartoum summit meeting of 1967. Th^ were reinforced at 
the Rabat summit of 1974, wlfich resulted in the promise of an 
anTiiiftl US $l,000m. to Syria hi its capacity as a "confrontation 
state’. The Bagdad summit of 1978 pled^ to increase these 
subsidies to $l,800m. peryear for aperiod of lOyears. The amount 
of And) aid which l^ntiaactualty received readied $690n^ in 1975 
but dropped to only $355m. in 1976. The amounts received in 1979 
and 1980 were estimated at $l,600m. and $l,400m., respectively, 
but donatioxis were adversely affected by the Iran-Iraq War (in 
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which Syria’s former backers provided financial support to Iraq, 
while S:^a sided with Iran) and by the erosion of tiie financial 
surpluses that OPEC countries accumulated before the decline 
in oil prices. Aid to Syria fix>m the Gulf states was estimated to 
have dropped to $600m.-$700m. in 1986, although it has been 
difficult to gauge with any true accuracy the amount of aid from 
Gulf states imder the B^dad summit agreement. Saudi Arabia 
has been the most consistent of the Arab states in honouring its 
aid commitments to Syria. 

Syrian political actions that have met with the approval of 
‘moderate’ Arab states are often accompanied by reports of large 
sums being channelled from Saudi Arabia. Thus it was widely 
believed that Syria received a substantial ‘reward’ for attending 
the Arab summit held in Amman in November 1987, which was 
critical of Iran’s actions in the Iran-Iraq War. Moreover, Syria’s 
participation in the US-led multinatiozial force gainst Iraq in 
the Gulf War of 1991 led to further ‘rewards’ in the form of special 
aid totalling more than US $l,000m. 

In 1979, as a result of the pieces made at the B^hdad summit, 
a marked increase in defence spendingraised Syria’s total budget 
expenditure to £S22,600m. By 1985 the total had increased to 
£1^2, 984m. (US $10, 950m.), witib defence, at £S13,000m., con- 
tinuing to take a msgor share of current spending. The 4% nominal 
increase in total expenditure compared with an annual rate of 
inflation estimated at 10%. Investment expenditure under the 
1985 budget was estimated at only £S19,436m., compared with 
£Sl7,886m. in 1984 and £S17,981m. in 1983. In the 1986 budget 
total spending amounted to £S37,091m., a substantial drop in 
real terms, taking inflation into account In the 1987 budget 
expenditure was cut by 4.4% to £S35,443m. Current expenditure 
was reduced by 14.1% to £S23,029m. Defence received the largest 
single allocation (£S14,327m., accounting for 62.2% of current 
expenditure), while agriculture was allocated about 20% 
(£S3,500m.) of total investment spending, compared with almost 
25% in 1986. The 1988 draft budget was the firat for a number of 
years to feature a substantial increase in spending. Total expendi- 
ture was raised by more than one-fifth, to £S51,545m., compared 
with actual spendingof£S35,443m. in 1987. Current expenditure 
rose from £S23,029m. to £S29,665m., and investment spending 
from £S12,414m. to £S21,880m. Of revenues of £861, 545m., 
taxes, aid and services were budgeted to provide £S34,848m. and 
the state sector surplus £S16,697m. The 1989 and 1990 budgets 
provided for expenditure of £^7,413m. and £S61,875m. resp^- 
tively. The 1991 budget set expenditure at £S84,690m. and envis- 
aged an effective deficit of £S13,676in., although this was treated 
as exceptional financing in order to achieve a technical balance. 
The 1992 budget was also technically balanced, providing for 
expenditure and revenue of £S93,043m.; this represented a nom- 
inal spending increase of almost 10% over 1991, although after 
allowing for inflation of 20% budgeted spending was lower in real 
temoLS. The 1992 expenditure total consisted of £S56,793m. in 
current spending and £S36,250m. in investment, with defence 
accounting for 26% of current spending (considerably less than 
in previous years), education 20% and health 5%. The laigest 
allocation in the investment budget, some 26%, was for agricul- 
ture and irrigation. The effective deficit in the 1992 budget was 
equivalent to 20.9% of total revenue, to be funded by concessional 
loans totalling £S13,904m. and other foreign loans totalling 
£S5,607m. 

The 1993 budget providedfor total expenditure of £8123, 018m., 
including £S27,869m. for defence (up 2.5% on 1992) and 
£S12,671m. for electricity, water and gas (up 157% on 1992). 
Overall, investment spending was nearly twice as high as in 1992, 
and represented about half of total bud^ted spending for 1993. 
The effective deficit was ^ual to 34.9% of the total budget in 
Syrian pounds, the borrowing elements on the revenue side being 
concessional loans of £S9,000m., other foreign loans totalling 
£822, 868m. and domestic loans of £81 1,026m. (compared with a 
zero requirement for domestic loans in the 1992 budget). The 
real increase in foreign borrowing between 1992 and 1993 was 
estimated to be around 6.5% in dollar terms after allowance was 
made for the Government’s use of an exdbange rate of 
US$1 = £843 (rather than the official accounting rate of 
$1 = £811.2) to calculate this component of the 1993 budget. The 
overall size of the deficit was nevertheless criticized by several 
deputies during the budget debate in the Syrian legislature 
(which formally adopted ffie Government’s proposals on 9 May 
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1993). The 1994 budget provided for total expenditure of 
£S144,162m. (17.2% higher than in 1993) and total revenue of 
£S106,890m., leaving a deficit of £837, 272m. Current spending 
accounted for 53% of the 1994 expenditure total. Public-sector 
wages were rai^ hy 30% in May 1994, while price increases 
were announced for electricity, petrol and many other items, la 
the same montiti the currency exchange rate used to le^ customs 
duties on items other than basic commodities and most industrial 
raw materials was changed from $1 = £811.2 to $1 = £823. (The 
former rate continued to apply to the basic’ import category.) 
There was a further selective modification of exchange-rate poli<^ 
at the start of 1995, when the rate applicable to most sales or 
purchases offoreign currency through the Syrian banking system 
was changed frum £823 to £842 per dollar. The free-market ex- 
change rate for the Syrian pound (as determined by informal 
currency trading in Lebanon) averaged $1 = £849 in the first half 
of 1995, having remained fairly stable for more than two years. 
FVom October 1995 the exchange rate of $1 = £842 was applied 
to the prices charged to foreign visitors for hotel accommodation. 
It was estimated that four-fifths of all officially sanctioned for- 
eign-exchange transactions in Syria were based on this rate of 
exchange at the end of 1995. The oil industry (hitherto required 
to use a rate of $1 = £S11.20) was permitted to switch to a rate of 
$1 = £822.95 frt)mJanuaryl996and to the main rate of$l =£S42 
firom August 1996. 

Syria’s 1995 budget provided for expenditure of £S162,040m. 
(12.4% hi^er than in 1994) and revenue of £S126,718m. (17.6% 
higher than in 1994), leaving a deficit of £836, 322m. (2.5% less 
than the 1994 deficit). Recurrent items made up 54.3% of expendi- 
ture in the 1995 budget. The 1996 budget provided for total expen- 
diture of £S188,049.9m. A budgetary deficit of £Sl,577m. was 
recorded in that year. Recurrent spending totalled £S95,977m. 
(51.2% of total expenditure), including £836, 463m. (19.5% of total 
expenditure) for defence. Syria’s 1997 budget provided for total 
expenditure of £S211,125m. and a supplementary allocation of 
£S10,200m. was announced in August 1997 to cover payments 
connected with Syria’s debt settlement agreement with the World 
Bank. The 1998 budget provided for total expenditure of 
£8237, 300m. (£81 17,700m. for current expenditure and 
£S119,600m. for investment expenditure). This was 12.4% higher 
than in 1997, although 5.7% of that increase was the result of an 
adjustment to the exchange rate of the Syrian pound against the 
dollar. The 1999 bud^t provided for total expenditure of 
£S255,300m. (representing a nominal increase of 7.5% over the 
1998 budget) and total revenue of £8244, 300m. The 1999 budget 
was not formally submitted to the legislature until the end of that 
year, government departments having meanwhile operated on 
the basis of their 1998 spending allocations, restricting any cap- 
ital investment to projects approved in 1998. The draft budget for 
2000 provided for total expenditure of £8275 ,400m . , representing 
a nominal increase of 7.9% over the 1999 budget. Total revenues 
were estimated at £S263,000m. 

In October 1996 the exchange rate applicable to most foreign- 
exchange transactions was devalued from US$1 =£842 to 
$1 = £1^.50, and the rate decreased further, to $1 =£845, in 
July 1997; the Government stated that it intended to use the 
latter rate to calculate the 1998 budget (previous budgets were 
based on multiple exchange rates). Tlie fi:Wmarket value of the 
currency in the latter part of 1997 averaged around $1 = £850, 
having shown little variation over a long period of stable trading. 
Prom October 1996 Syrians were permitted to open hard-cur- 
renpy deposit accounts in Syria without declaring the origin of 
their funds, but there was no formal repeal of the 1986 law forbid- 
ding possession of hard currency and no measures were intro- 
duced to make it possible to buy hard currency through the Syrian 
banking system. In these circumstances, Syrians continued to 
rely on the Lebanese banking system for most foreign-exchange 
transactions: the total amount of hard currency held in private 
foreign-exchange accounts in Syria in early 1999 was only $6.5m. 
In Au^t 1998 the principal exchange rate used by Syrian banks 
was slightly devalued to $1 = £846. The free-marltet value of the 
currency at this time was around $1 = £852. 

The Government was in mid-1994 finaliTing a draft law to 
establisha stock market in Syria in order to facilitate astructured 
transition to a market economy. The Government was also 
coming under increasing pressure j^m the private business 
sectortorelaxthe state monopoly onbanking. Savers had recently 
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been depositing funds with unlicensed finance houses, several of 
which had collapsed in circumstances which prompted the pas- 
sage of legislation to shut down the remaining such operations 
in June 1994. Business customers* criticisms of the Commercial 
Bank of Syria focused mainly on the bank’s negli^ble provision 
of loan finance for private businesses and its insistence on 100% 
cash cover for letters of credit. In 1998 the stock market law was 
still awaited (the Government was advising Syrian companies to 
apply to the BeirutStock Exchange ifthey wanted market listings 
for their shares) and Western banking experts were conducting 
detailed appraisals of the Commercial Bank of Syria and the 
Central Bank of Syria as part of an EU-funded banking reform 
initiative. In December 1998 a delegation firom the Federation of 
Syrian Chambers of Commerce visited Pakistan’s Karachi Stock 
Exrixange (KSE), whose chainnan declared that the KSE was 
willing to assist in the establishment of a Syrian capital market. 

In 1998 deposits in local currency in the state post office’s sav- 
ings accounts increased substantially after being declared 
exempt from inheritance tax. It was reported in late 1998 that 
^e Government had authorized the post office to invest as much 
as one-half of its deposits in investment projects, a move that 
would potentially ch^el more than £Sl2,000m. into productive 
investment. In March 1999 it was announced that the Govern- 
ment was finalizing plans to establish an export bank with a 
capitalization of £Sl,000m. In April 2000 a decree was passed to 
allow foreign banks to set up branches within Syria’s free-zone 
areas (located at Deraa, Damascus, Latakia, Aleppo and Tar- 
tous). According to initial reports, such free-zone banking ven- 
tures would not provide foreign banks with access to toe 
mainstream Syrian economy, although they would be reqmred 
to make substantial equity investments and to structure their 
Syrian operations as joint ventures with at least 50% participa- 
tion by Syrian partners. Early interest in the new scheme was 
strongest among Lebanese bankers. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND BALANCE OFPAYMENTS 

Commerce has traditionally been a m^or occupation of Syria’s 
towns, especially of Damascus and Aleppo which lie on toe main 
east-west trade route. There have been, however, some radical 
changes in both the direction and toe composition of Syria’s trade 
over toe years. During toe mid-1960s Syria’s prindpd suppliers 
were among toe Eastern European bloc. In 1968 toe USSR and 
Czechoslovakia together provided more than 20% of all imported 
goods. In 1974, although the value of their supplies had increased, 
toose two coimtries accounted for just under 7.2% of toe total. 
Meanwhile, toe value of Syria’s imports over toe six-year period 
had risen nearly four-fold, reaching £S4,571m. in 1974, and toe 
bulk of toe increase had resulted from fiourishing trade ties with 
Western Europe. In toe 1980s, toe pendulum swung back in 
favour of toe Eastern bloc again. The trend towards toe East was 
reinforced during this period by trade agreements with Eastern 
bloc countries and by the willingness of some of these to accept 
barter deals and thereby accommodate Syria’s shortage offorei^ 
exchange. Yugoslavia, fbr example, agre^ in 1985 to take almost 
one-third of Syrian phosphate e 2 q)orts in return for construction 
machineiy, iron and steel, timber, pharmaceuticals and medical 
equipment. Czechoslovakia also agreed to exchange engineering 
equipment for phosphates and farm produce, while Romania was 
a close trading partner for some years. The USSR, after signing 
a friendship treaty with Syria in 1980, followed this up with an 
agreement to boost bilateral trade to toe equivalent of some 
US $2, 600m. in toe five years up to 1985. This was renewed for a 
further five years in 1985. The fields in which Soviet companies 
were active in Syria induded transport, toe oil industry, toe phos- 
phate industry, agriculture, power generation, and toe searto for 
reserves of water. Another fiiendtoip and co-operation treaty, 
this tone with Bulgaria, was signed in May 1985. In 1980 socialist 
countries took 16.1% of Syria’s exports, and m 1986 toe proportion 
rose to 46.4%. The proportion of Syria’s imports supplied by 
socialist countries rose from 14.6% in 1985 to 20.2% in 1986. 
However, toe EC’s share also increased, firom 29.9% to 34.8%, 
while that of Iran declined firom 17.8% to 6.8%, as a result of toe 
fall in Iranian oil imports. After toe post-1989 changes in Eastern 
Europe and toe dirintegrationoftoeUSSRin 1991, toe pendulum 
swung again towards trade with toe West. Exports to toe USA 
increased to $206.6m. in 1991 (firom $150.4m. in 1990), while 
imports fell firom $52.1m. to $27.1m. 


Syria’s exports increased dramatically during the 1970s, 
mainly owing to laige increases in toe value of pe^leum sales. 
Largely as a result of toe decline in oil prices and toe volume of 
exports, Syria’s export earnings declined every year between 
1980 and 1986. Prom £S8,273m. in 1980, toe value of exports fell 
to £S6,427m. in 1985 and £S5,199m. in 1986. Exports in 1987 
nearly trebled, in terms oflocal currency, to£S15,200m., althoi;^ 
these figures used an exchange rate of US $1 = £S11.20, which 
didnotreplacetoefonnerrateofUS $1 = £S4.05 until early 1988. 
In terms of US dollars, toe value of exports in 1987 increased by 
only 6%, to $1, 356m. 

In view of toe country’s al arming shortage of foreign exchange, 
there have been strict curbs on imports (although large amounts 
of goods are smuggled into toe country). In 1981 toe value of 
imports totalled iSl9,781m. In 1985 toe figure was £S15,570m., 
and in 1986 there was a drop of 31.9%, to £810, 611m. The adjust- 
ment in the exchange rate affected import fig^s, in local cur- 
rency, with an almost three-fold increase in 1987 to £S27,900m. 
In terms of US dollars, however, there was a 6% drop, to 
US $2, 492m. The trade deficit declined firom $l,360m. in 1986 to 
$l,136m. in 1987. The USSR was Syria’s leading trade partner 
in 1986, taking 29.7% of Syria’s exports, and providing 10.1% of 
its imports. S^a’s second biggest customer was Italy (12.1%), 
followedby Romania (9.4%) and toe Federal Republic of Germany 
(4.1%). Its second biggest supplier was toe Federal Republic of 
Germany (9.1%), followed ly France (8.7%) and Italy (7.5%). Iran, 
previously Syria’s largest supplier, fell to fifth place, with a 
6.8% share. 

In March 1990 toe Government announced a trade surplus of 
£S10,430m. for 1989. The value of exports was reported to have 
totalled £S33,740m., while that of imports amounted to 
£S23,310m. However, local analysts castdoubt upon toe accuracy 
of these figures, observing that few of the goods smuggled into 
Syria from Lelmon were recorded in trade statistics. Further- 
more, it was noted that at least three exchange rates applied to 
imports: toe official fixed rate of US $1 = £811.225; an Incentive’ 
rate of $1 s £S20.22; and a firee-market rate of $1 s £S45. Since 
it was unclear on which rate toe calculation of toe trade balance 
had been based, it was impossible to ascertain the accuracy of the 
Government’s figures in hard currency terms. The IMF estimated 
Syria’s 1990 trade surplus as $2,094m. (e:^orts $4, 156m., 
imports $2,062m.). According to official statistics, a 1991 trade 
surplus of i^7,438m. (exports £S38,504nL, imports £S31,066m.) 
was followed by a d^dt of £l^,459m in 1992 (exports 
£S34,719m., imports £S39,178m.) and a further defidt of 
£Sll,151m. in 1993 (exports £S35,318m., imports £S46,469m.). 
Within toe overall trade balance for 1991 there was a public- 
sector trade surplus of £S10,364m. and a private-sector defidt of 
£S2,926m. In 1992 public-sector trade was in surplus ty 
£S12,713m. while private-sector trade was in defidt by 
£S17,172m. In 1993 toe public-sector surplus fell to £S8,761m. 
while toe private-sector defidt increased to £S19,912m. liaw 10’ 
of May 1991 (see Manufactui^ and Industry, above) was an 
important fhetor in a sharp rise in private-sector imports firom 
£S16,575m. in 1991 to £S28,752m. in 1993. In June 1992 the 
Minister of Economy and Foreign Trade stated that there was a 
need to set up a special Syrian export bank. Five years later the 
Government was still ’studying toe possibility’ of sucdi a step. 
IMF statistics gave Syria’s 1993 visible trade defidt as $273m. 
(exports $3, 203m.. imports $3,476m.), toe 1994 defidt as 
$l,275m. (exports $3, 329m., imports $4,604m.), the 1995 deficit 
as $143m. (exports ^,858m., imports $4,001m.) and toe 1996 
defidt as $338m. (exports $4,i78m., imports $4, 516m.). In 1997 
Syria recorded a trade surplus of $454m. (exports $4,057m., 
imports $3,603m.). IMF figures for 1998 toowed that toe value of 
Syrian ei^rts had Men by some 23%, to $3,135m. (toe main 
factor being a 32% decline, to $l,700m., in oil e^rt earnings 
during a year of depressed world prices). Spendu^ on imports 
(whicto in 1997had been sharply reduced in response to restrictive 
government polides) decreased further, to $3,307m., resulting in 
a visible trade defidt of $172nL In thatyear toe prindpal source of 
imports was Germany (7.1%), followedby Italy (6.5%) and France 
(5.5%). The main market for exports was Itaj^^ (21.7%), followed 
by France (17.6%) and Turkey (10.3%). The prindpal exports in 
1998 were crude petroleum, vegetables and fruit, and textiles, 
while toe prindpal imports were machineiy, base metals and 
manufactures, and foodstuff. Public-sector visible trade was in 
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surplus by $l,940m. in 1997 and $l,228m. in 1998, while private- 
sector visible trade was in deficit by $l,486m. in 1997 and 
$l,400in. in 1998. Syria’s preliminary trade statistics for 1999 
showed total e3q>ort earnings of $3, 323m. (including $l,923m. 
from crude oil) and import spending of $3, 241m., producing a 
visible trade surplus of $82m. 

In May 1993 the (jovemment launched an unprecedentedly 
thorough campaign against smuggling across the Lebanese 
border, causing the black-market price of illegally imported US- 
manufactured cigarettes (the main indicator of the level of smug- 
gling activity) to triple within a month. The Clovemment subse- 
quently announced that a state trading organuation would in 
^ture import foreign cigarettes for sale at the prices which smug- 
^ers had been discrging before the clamp-down (when the trade 
in illegal cigarette imports had been worth an estimated US $lm. 
per day). 

Syria’s entire system of foreign trade, based on laws datii^back 
to 1952, was under review in 1993 as the (lovemment studied the 
extent to which current import and export controls were ham- 
pering the growth of private-sector enterprises. In September 
1997 the Government removed a £S300,0(X) ceiling on the total 
value of approved locally produced goods that Syrian travellers 
were permitted to cany abroad. This was interpreted as a move 
to encourage the growth of Informal’ trade across the recently 
reopened border with Iraq. It was reported in June 1998 that an 
agreement had been reached with Saudi Arabia to establish a 
f^e-trade regime under the Arab League firee-trade protocol 
(which called on Arab states to reduce tariffs on mutual trade by 
10% per year from 1998). Earlier in 1998 the Syrian Government 
had agreed to establish a free-trade regime with Lebanon. 
Exports to Lebanon totalled US $326m. in 1997, compared with 
imports of just $38in. In July 2000 the Syrian Government lifted 
a ban (in force for the past 35 years) on the importation of petrol- 
fuelled cars by private citizens. Such im^rts were now per^tted 
for cars up to two years old purchased with hard currency earned 
from exports (within a ceilii^ of 10% of export proceeds deposited 
in the dommercial Bank of ^ria). Import permits were required 
and cars continued to attract hi|^ rates of customs duty. 

Syria’s annual receipts of official development aid (ODA) were 
in the US $600m.-$700m. range in 1984-87, falling to $191m. in 
1988 and to $127m. in 1989, rising to $650m. in 1990 (when ODA 
represented 4.4% of GNP) and falling to $373m. in 1991. Syria’s 
debt arrears to funding institutions, particularly the World Bank, 
have, however, created problems. The arrears to the World Bank 
led to disbursements of new loans being ^frozen’ in late 1986; in 
mid-1991 Syria’s debt to the Bank was estimated at more than 
$300m. Political events have at times cast a shadow over Western 
official aid. In November 1983 the US Congress voted for US 
economic aid to Syria to be terminated; already in 1981 Congress 
had decided to "freeze’ $138.2m. in aid instalments tot^ix^ 
$227.8m. The Federal Republic of Germany cut off aid in late 
1986, after two Jordanians were sentenced for a bomb attack in 
Berlin in which Syria was implicated— a line of credit suspended 
since 1980 had oidy been restored in 1985. In 1987 aid was re- 
stored. The EC imposed a de facto "freeze’ on its aid to Syria in 
late 1986, but aid was resumed after the visit of the EC’s North- 
South commissioner, Claude Cheysson, to Damascus in Sep- 
tember 1987. In the third EC protocol, which came into effect at 
the start of 1993, ^yria was located ECU 146m. A fourth EC 
protocol, providing for an allocation of ECU 158m., failed to 
secure the necessary support when it was submitted to the Euro- 
pean Parliament for approval in March of that year. Syria’stotal 
external debt (induding military debt to the former Soviet bloc 
countries of about $10, 000m.) was estimated by the World Bank 
to have been $16,815m. at the end of 1991, compared with 
$3,549iil in the early 1980s. However, the debt-service ratio as a 
percentage of exports was reduced from 15.6% in 1986 to 3.9% in 
1990. The World Bank’s estimate of Syria’s end-1993 external 
debt was $19,975m. (over 70% of which was classified as "bilateral 
concessional^, while total debt service paid during 1993 was esti- 
mated as $283m. Nearly $4, 000m. of the end-1993 debt consisted 
of arrears to official cr^tors, about 10% of these arrears being 
owed to the World Bank, about 30% to creditors of the Organisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) and 
the balance to the former Soviet Union and other East European 
countries. 


Economy 

In May 1994 the Minister of Economy and Foreign Trade said 
that Syria was currently making interest payments of US $6m. 
per month on its World Bank debt of about $5()0m., and was 
seeking to negotiate arrangements whereby the Government 
would pay off one-third of the debt while a "friends of Syria’ donor 
group would pay off the remainder. He ruled out the option of 
a formal IMF/Paris Club’ arrangement as "unacceptable in our 
political dunate’. He said Syria was currently settling its out- 
standing debts to the export credit agencies of several Western 
European states; that it had reduced its indebtedness to commer- 
cial banks to about $500m. through repayments and restruc- 
turing agreements; and that it regarded its military debt to the 
former Soviet Union as a matter for discussion In its proper con- 
text as a mutual obligation’. It had been reported in April 1994 
that Syria had sought an 80% write-off of militaxy debt during 
exploratory tAlka with Russian officials. Sweden and Belgium 
were among the OECD countries whose export credit agencies 
reaihed agreements with Syria in 1994 in respect of relatively 
minor debts. However, Syria’s main OECD bilateral creditors 
(among which France, Japan and Germany were each owed 
arrears of more than $100m.) were still seeking settlements in 
mid-1995. Negotiations with Germany were complicated by the 
inclusion of an estimated $500m. of Syrian debt to former East 
Gfermany within Syria’s total debt of around $640m. to the unified 
state. The World Bank estimated Syria’s end-1994 external debt 
as $20, 557m., including arrears of principal totalling $4,563m. 
and arrears of interest totalling $l,400m. The Bank estimated 
tibiat Syria paid $398m. in debt service in 1994 (out of a total of 
$l,530m. due for payment in that year). 

In October 1996 France announced a debt settlement agree- 
ment involving the Torgiving* of a reported 900m. French francs 
(US $175m.) of arrears of interest and the rolling-over of a further 
1,000 French francs ($195m.) of debt. In July 1997 the Syrian 
Glovemment signed an agreement to settle its debt to the World 
Bank. Arrears of prindpd totalling $269.5m. were repaid in full 
on 1 September 1997, while arrears of interest totalling $256.9m. 
were to be repaid in instalments over five years from 1 October 
1997. It was reported in September 1997 that Syria was negoti- 
ating with the Islamic Development Bank to settle around $30()m. 
of payments’ arrears. By mid-1998 Syria’s only remaining un- 
resolved debt problems of significance were with Germany and 
Russia. In November 1998 It^ (currently Syria’s largest export 
zxiarket and second largest import supplier) agreed an aid pro- 
gramme for 1999-2001, under wbdch loans and grants totalling 
as much as $65m. were to be ixiade available for agricultural, 
energy, health, agro-industrial, environmental and scientific pro- 
jects. 

In August 1999 Syria agreed a formula for settling US $502m. 
of debt owed to Iran. In May 2000 it was reported in Western 
aviation journals that Russia had agreed to upgrade the Syrian 
air force and air defence systexns (implying that there were now 
no unresolved military debt disputes between Russia and Syria). 
In April 2000 the Bioxnanian Govermnent axmounced a debt 
recovery scheme covering the ^ater part of Syria’s outstanding 
coxzimunist-era debt to Romaxiia. Syria’s repayments of coxximer- 
cial debt to Japan (under a 1995 res^eduling agreement) became 
"erratic’ in 19^, but were brought back on schedule after Syria’s 
change of government in March 2000. Discussions on Syria’s con- 
tinuixig debt dispute with Gerxnany resumed in February 2000. 
The Intematioxud Fmance Corporation approved its first project 
in Syria (an equity investment in an irrigation technology corn- 
pax^) in December 1999, this being the fhrst World Bank Group 
project in Syria for 13 years. The World Bank subsequently con- 
firmed that Syria continued to meet all of its obligations under 
its 1997 debt settlement agreement with the Bank. 

The current account of Syria’s balance of payments was 
US $896m. in surplus in 1979. In 1980 the surplus M to $251m., 
and there was a deficit in every subsequent year until 1989. In 
that year a surplus of $l,222m. was recorded, followed by sur- 
pluses of $1,762xxl in 1990, $699m. in 1991 and $55m. in 1992, 
when increased spending on imports coincided with reduced rev- 
enue from oil exports. R^ttances from Syriaxis working abroad 
were estixnated at $550m. in 1992, while capital ixiflows through 
government chaxmels totalled $313mL. In 1993 there was a cur- 
rent-account deficit of $579m. Inward official transfers in 1993 
totalled oxfiy $40m. In 1994 Syria recorded a current-account 
deficit of $791m. There were current^account surpluses of $367xn. 
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in 1995, $81m. in 1996 and $483m. in 1997. IMF figures for 1998 
indicated a surplus of $59ni. There was an estimated current- 
account surplus of $287m. in 1999. 

Total official reserves (excluding gold) fiuctuated considerably 
in the 1980s. At mid-1986 they declined to only US $10m., but by 
the end of 1988 they had increased to $191m. Net foreign assets 
rose from $2, 000m. at the end of 1989 to $3, 700m. at the end 
of 1990. At the end of 1996 Syria's net foreign assets totalled 
$8, 901m., having risen by more than 50% since 1994, as world oil 
prices improved. 

ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

In the 1990s Western analysts of Syria's recent economic perform- 
ance hi^ighted the many institutional obstacles to the develop- 
ment process, including the banking, tax and legal systems, and 
were particularly critical of the way in which liaw 10* of 1991 had 
so far provided a major stimulus to private-sector imports but had 
failed to attract large-scale private investment in new industrial 
projects. Advocates of economic reform welcomed tJie appoinir 
ment in March 2000 of a new Government, under the leadership 
of Dr Muhammad Mustafa Mero, committed to addressing such 
issues and to introducing wide-ranging anti-corruption meas- 


Economy, Statistical Survey 

ures. The subsequent accession to the presidency of Bashar al- 
Assad, already identified as a supporter of the new Govermn^t’s 
economic programme, reinforced Syrian expectations that signi- 
ficant measures to liberalize the economy were in prosp^. By 
August 2000 some changes had already been announced to invest- 
ment, banking and foreign-exchange rules, and external support 
for reformist policies had included a pledge of EU aid ‘to increase 
the competitiveness of the private business sector in view of 
Syria's progressive transition towards a market economy*. In July 
2000 tiie Syrian Government announced an £S80,00Cto. emer- 
gency programme to address the problem of unemployment. 

An important indicator of the direction of Syria's future eco- 
nomic policy was contained in the resolutions of the ruling Baath 
Party's general congress held in June 2000. Economic policy reso- 
lutions were endorsed advocating legislation to assist the private 
sector and reduce bureaucratic obstacles to private-sector initia- 
tive. The party congress also expressed support for reform of the 
tax system in order to stimulate production and exports. How- 
ever, the congress was at pains to stress that its support for ‘acti- 
vation of the national private sectori should not be taken to imply 
support for ‘liquidation of the public sector through accelerating 
privatization*. 


Statistical Survey 

Source funloBN othcrwiec Rtated): Central Bureau of StaliHllcef rue Abd al-Malek bin Marwah, Malki Quarteri Damascus 

tel. (11) 335830; fax (11) 3322292. 


Area and Population 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITir 


Area (sq km) 

Land 184,050 

Inland water 1,130 

Total 186, 180*^ 

Population (censuH ruHultHlt 

8 September 1981 9,052,628 

3 September 1994 

Males 7,006,386 

Females 6,806,899 

Tbtal 13,812,284 

Population (ofTicial pstimates at mld-yearlt 

1996 14,619,000 

1997 16,100,000 

1998 16,597,000 

Density (per sq km) at mid-1998 84.2 


• 71,498 sq miles. 

t Induding Palestinian refugees, numbering 193,000 at mid-1977. 

1999 (UN estimate at mid-year): 16,1 10,000. Source: UN, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 

(sample survey, persons aged 10 years and over, April 1991)* 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agrictilturo, hunting, forestry and 
fishing 

625,001 

291,951 

916,952 

Mining and quarrying 

6,651 

— 

6,661 

Manufacturing 

421,623 

34,639 

456,162 

Eloctridty, gas and water 

7,866 

556 

8,422 

Construction 

334,343 

6,436 

340,779 

Trade, restaurants and hotels . 

368,955 

9,295 

378,250 

Transport, storage and 
communications .... 

158,358 

8,607 

166,965 

Financing, insurance, real estate 
and business services . 

20,176 

4,476 

24,651 

Community, social and personal 
services 

767,428 

183,676 

951,104 

Total employedl .... 

2,710,301 

539,635 

3,249,936 

Unemployed 

147,281 

88,151 

235,432 

Total labour force .... 

2,857,582 

627,786 

3,486,368 


* Figures refer to Syrians only, ezduding armed forces. 
Source: ILO, Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS (population at census of 3 September 1994) 


Damascus (capital ) . 1 ,394,322 
Aleppo. . . . 1,582,930 

Homs 540,133 

Latabda .... 311,784 


Hama 264,348 

Rakka 165,195 

Al-QamlshU . . . 144,286 

Deir ez-Zor . 140,459 


REGISTERED BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 

Births Marriages Deaths 


1990 386,316 99,706 39,897 

1991 396,309 96,656 43,910 

1992 404,948 106,545 46,308 

1993 399,330 114,979 46,032 

1994 407,396 116,994 43,981 


Eiqpectation of life (UN estimates, years at birth, 1990-96): 67.1 (males 
65.2; females 69.2 ). Source: UN, World Population Prospects: The 1998 Bern- 
sion. 
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Statistical Survey 


Agriculture 


PRINCIPAL CROPS ('000 metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Wheat 

4,080 

3,031 

4,070 

Barley 

1,663 

983 

846 

Mni«A 

260 

303 

803* 

Potatoes 

439 

266 

553 

Haricot beans 

4 

4 

4* 

Dry broad beans 

15 

12 

14* 

Chid£-peas 

46 

69 

96 

Lentils 

162 

88 

156 

Sesame seed 

8 

6 

6* 

Seed cotton 

760 

1,047 

403 

1,047* 

Olives 

648 

763 

Cabbages 

89 

67 

73' 

Tomatoes 

409 

407 

468 

Cauliflowers 

73 

63 

66* 

Squash 

168 

113 

140* 

Cucumbers 

126 

106 

180* 

Aubergines (Egg-plants) . 

142 

127 

160* 

Green peppers 

36 

40 

40* 

Onions (diy) 

126 

108 

12B* 

Watermelons 

201 

272 

272* 

Melons 

52 

61 

61* 

Clrapes 

540 

462 

450 

Sugar beet 

974 

1,126 

1,323 

324 

Apples 

302 

356 

Plums 

41 

28 

29* 

Oranges 

373 

236 

438 

Apricots 

83 

35 

60* 

Almonds 

56 

26 

67 

Tobacco (leaves) 

18 

17 

19 

* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




LIVESTOCK (’000 head, year ending September) 




1996 

1997 

1998* 

Horses 

28 

29^ 

29 

Mules 

18 

18* 

18 

Asses 

191 

192* 

192 

Cattle 

810 

867 

900 

Pamela 

7 

7* 

7 

Sheep 

13,120 

13,829 

14,000 

Goats 

1,082 

1,098 

1,098 


Chickens (million): 20 in 1996; 19 in 1997; 20 (FAO estimate) in 1998. 
* FAO estimates. 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook 


UVBSTOCE PRODUCTS COOO metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Beef and veal 

40 

42 

38 

Mutton and lamb .... 

143 

148 

107 

Goat meat 

7 

6 

6 

Poultry meat 

90 

99 

107 

Cows’ milk 

934 

1,009 

1,004 

Sheep’s milk 

499 

624 

615 

Cfaat^milfc 

75 

77 

80 

Butter and ghee 

14 

14 

14* 

Cheese 

76 

86 

86* 

Hen eggst 

Wool: 

111 

114 

126 

gr«aey. 

26 

26 

27* 

dean 

14 

16 

16 


* FAO estimate. t Unofficial figure. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook, 


Forestry 


ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS (’000 cubic metres, excl. bark) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for 
sleepers 

16 

16 

16 

Other industrial wood 

19 

19 

19 

Fuel wood 

20 

20 

20 

Total . . .... 

55 

55 

65 


Sawnwood production (*000 cubic metres): 9 per year in 1991-97. 
Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


Fishing 


(’000 metric tons, live weight) 



1996 

1996 

1997 

Freshwater fishes .... 

3.8 

3.1 

3.5 

Marine fishes 

1.9* 

2.6 

2.5 

Crustaceans 

0.1* 

0.1 

0.1 

Total catch 

6.8 

5.8 

6.1 

Inland waters 

3.8 

3.1 

3.6 

Mediterranean Sea .... 

2.0 

2.7 

2.6 

* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 




Mining 

COOO metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 


1996 

1997 

1998* 

Crude petroleum (’000 cubic 




metres) .... 

. . 33,791 

33,177 

33,140 

Phosphate rock . 

. . 2,188 

2,471 

2,494 

Salt (unrefined) . 

. . 72 

119 

178 

Natmal asphalt . 

. . 116 

116 

154 


* Public-sector production only. 

Source: Central Bank of Syria, Quarterly Bulletin. 


Industry 


SELECTED PRODUCTS (’000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 




1996 

1997 

1998* 

Cotton yam (pure) 


43 

53 

60 

Silk and cotton testiles . 


16 

25 

13 

Woollen fabrics (metric tons) . 


0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Plywood (’000 cu metres) . 


87.6 

78.8 

4.3 

Cement 


4,817 

4,838 

5,016 

Glass and pottery products 


58 

29 

52 

Soap 


18 

18 

7 

Refined sugar .... 


181 

176 

89 

Olive oil 


127 

78 

n.a. 

Vegetable oil and fats 


36 

51 

43 

Cottonseed cake .... 


117 

194 

134 

Manufactured tobacco 


9 

10 

10 

Electricity (million kWh) . 


17,278 

18,259 

19,841 

Refiigerators (’000) . 


156.2 

138.2 

53 

Washing machines (’000) . 


80 

71.6 

n.a. 

Television receivers (’000) 


123.8 

128.2 

150.6 


* Public-sector production only. 

Source: mainly Central Bank of Syria, Quarterly BuUetin. 
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Statistical Survey 


Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
Monetary Units 

100 piastres « 1 Syrian pound (£S). 

Sterling, Dollar and Eoro Equivalents (28 April 2000) 

£1 sterling s £817.602; 

US$1 =£811.225; 

€1 = £810.198; 

£81,000 = £56.81 sierling s $89.09 = €98.06. 

Exchange Rate 

Between April 1976 and December 1987 the official mid-point rate was 
fixed at US $1 = £83.925. On 1 January 1988 a new rate of $1 = £811.225 
was introduced. In addition to the official exchange rate, there is a 
promotion rate (applicable to most travel and tourism transactions) owd 
a flexible rate. For calculating the value of transactions in the 
of payments, the Central Bank of Syria used the following average 
exchange rates: $1 = £844.88 in 1997; $1 = £849.27 in 1998. 


BUDGET (estimates, £8 million) 


Revenue 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Taxes and duties 

67,371.0 

69,296.0 

76,616.0 

Services, commutations and 
revenues from state properties 
and their public investments 

12,743.0 

18,574.0 

20,054.0 

Various revenues .... 

63,929.0 

48,108.0 

60,385.0 

Supply surplus 

32,870.3 

44,516.0 

47,081.0 

Ex^tional revenues. 

31,136.6 

30,631.0 

34,264.0 

Total 

188,049.9 

211,126.0 

237,300.0 


Expenditure 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Community, social and personal 
services 

110,713.7 

116,167.6 

127,432.7 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing . 

19,442.9 

24,220.4 

26,059.0 

Mining and quarrying 

6,856.0 

8,471.1 

8,964.9 

Manufacturing 

11,524.4 

14,033.4 

17,049.1 

Electricity, gas and water. 

24,056.4 

27,004.4 

25,168.2 

Building and construction 

1,281.6 

1,216.2 

1,225.3 

Trade 

2,278.0 

3,435.6 

3,732.3 

Transport, communications and 
storage 

8,427.4 

11,012.4 

17,679.9 

Finance, insurance and companios 

1,119.6 

1,164.0 

1,388.6 

Total (incl. others) .... 

188,049.9 

211,125.0 

237,300.0 


1999 (projection, £8 million): Revenue 244,300; Expenditure 255,300. 

2000 (projection, £8 million): Revenuo 263,000; Expenditure 275,400. 


CENTRAL BANK RESERVES (US $ million at 31 December) 



1986 

1987 

1988 

Gold* 

29 

29 

29 

Foreign exchange .... 

144 

223 

193 

Total 

173 

252 

222 

* Valued at $36 per troy ounce. 




Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 



MONET SUPPLY <S8 miUion at 31 December) 




1997 

1998 

1999 

Currency outside banks . 

Demand deposits at Central 

159,808 

178,191 

182,162 

Bank* 

Demand deposits at commercial 

7,456 

6,358 

n.a. 

banks 

93,665 

97,739 

121,471 

Total money (incl. others) 

260,927 

281,981 

318,287 


* Source: Central Bank of Syria, Quarterly Bulletin, 
Source: IMF, International Financial Statietice. 


GOST OF LIVING 

(Consumer Price Index for Damascus; base: 1990 = 100) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Food and beverages . . . . 

169 

173 

169 

Fuel and lic^t 

278 

265 

267 

Clothing and footwear 

231 

238 

248 

Rmit 

192 

198 

197 

AU items (incL others) 

185 

189 

188 

Source: ILO, Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 



NATIONAL ACCOUNTS (£S million at current prices) 


Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Government final consumption 

expenditure 

Private final consumption 

81,316 

84,994 

89,863 

expenditure 

489,728 

515,411 

546,198 

Gross capital formation . 

163,076 

166,464 

162,572 

Total domestic expenditnre 

734,120 

755369 

798,623 

Exports of goods and services . 

219,872 

241,719 

241,316 

Less Imports of goods and services 

263,136 

252,019 

244,213 

GDP in purchasers* values 

690,857 

745369 

796,726 

GDP at constant 1996 prices . 

612,896 

628,148 

677,173 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 



Gross Domestic Product hy Economic Activity 




1996 

1997 

1998* 

Agriculture, hunting, forestiy and 




fishing 

191,487 

192,162 

232,388 

Mining and quarrying 

Manufacturing 

Electricity, gas and water. 

149,032 

184,938 

177,708 

Construction 

27,454 

28,102 

29,427 

Trade, restaurants and hotels . 
Transport, storage and 

151,900 

149,064 

152,426 

communications .... 

72,707 

86,409 

95,005 

Finance, insurance, real estate 




and business services . 

27,141 

29,459 

29,806 

Government services . 

Other community, social and 

57,195 

60,056 

62,672 

personal services .... 

13,711 

15,136 

15.991 

Non-profit private services 

230 

253 

303 

GDP in purchasers* values 

690307 

745,669 

796,726 

* Preliminary figures. 




Source: Central Bank of Syria, Quarterly Bulletin. 



BALANCE OF PATBOBNTS (US $ million) 




1996 

1997 

1998 


Exports of goods f o.b. 

4,178 

4,057 

3,135 

Imports of goods f.o.b. 

-4,516 

-3,603 

-3,307 

Trade balance 

-338 

454 

-172 

Exports of services .... 

1,833 

1,604 

1,796 

Imports of services .... 

-1,565 

-1,489 

-1,481 

Balance on goods and services. 

-60 

569 

142 

Other income received 

534 

421 

389 

Other income paid .... 

-1,017 

-1,006 

-995 

Balance on goods, services and 
income 

-543 

-16 

-464 

Current transfers received 

630 

504 

525 

Current transfers paid 

-6 

-6 

-2 

Current balance .... 

81 

483 

59 

Capital account (net) . 

26 

18 

20 

Di]^ investment from abroad 

89 

80 

80 

Other investment assets . 

-762 

-997 

-1,049 

Other investment liabilities . 

1,347 

987 

1,406 

Net errors and omissions . 

98 

-117 

-116 

Overall balance .... 

879 

454 

401 


Source: IMF, International Financial StatUtice. 
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Statistical Survey 


External Trade 


>RINC1PAL COMMODITIES (£S million) 


mports c.i.f. 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Cotton textiles, other textile goods 
and silk 

4,989.6 

4,287.4 

4,376.4 

\dmera] fUels and oils 

1,081.5 

1,914.6 

1,747.6 

[live animals, meat and canned 
meat 

978.2 

815.5 

755.5 

Vegetables and fruit .... 

545.9 

389.8 

666.7 

Sugar 

1,835.2 

1,700.1 

1,622.7 

Other foodstuffs 

4,905.6 

5,268.1 

4,880.7 

Machinery and apparatus 

13,107.3 

6,863.8 

6,422.8 

Base metals and manufactures 

10,890.0 

6,703.6 

7,208.7 

Chemicals and pharmaceutical 
products 

4,675.3 

4,320.8 

3,766.1 

Fr^port equipment. 

5,895.0 

3,452.4 

3,797.6 

Paper and paper products 

1,025.0 

1,336.7 

1,259.1 

Wood and wood products . 

976.2 

766.7 

708.5 

ResinB, artificial rubber, etc. . 

3,676.8 

3,071.6 

2,929.5 

Total (ind. others) .... 

60,385.4 

46,210.7 

43,725.5 


Exports f.o.b. 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Raw cotton 

1,913.7 

2,772.6 

3,065.3 

Textiles 

3,640.7 

3,200.1 

2,430.1 

Vegetables and fruit (fresh and 




prepared) 

3,107.7 

3,332.2 

3,887.3 

Live animals and meat . 

1,079.4 

664.7 

568.6 

Crude petroleum 

28,519.8 

24,396.4 

16,472.7 

Total (ind. others) .... 

44,887.0 

43,953.0 

32,443.4 

Source: Central Bank of Syria, Quarterly Bulletin. 



PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS (£S million) 



Imports ci.f. 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Austria 

616.7 

281.2 

306.3 

Bdgium 

1,637.4 

1,646.7 

1,547.6 

Bulgaria 

1,212.8 

464.8 

295.0 

Chi^ People’s Republic . 

1,806.0 

1,626.2 

1,670.9 

Czech^ovakia (former) . 

839.6 

400.8 

465.1 

Egypt 

928.9 

558.2 

640.7 

Fra:^ 

3,576.2 

1,797.1 

2,393.6 

Germany 

4,859.4 

3,680.6 

3,099.7 

India 

603.0 

667.0 

626.8 

Italy 

4,042.9 

3,275.7 

2,864.7 

Japan 

2,962.7 

1,666.6 

1,744.2 

Jordan 

1,212.1 

337.0 

195.4 

Lebanon 

634.8 

291.8 

410.7 

Netherlands 

1,132.2 

912.3 

1,067.6 

Romania 

2,030.5 

1,616.1 

903.2 

Russia 

1,108.1 

1,127.3 

932.1 

Saudi Arabia 

1,023.0 

1,286.7 

1,021.7 

Spain 

809.8 

756.6 

688.4 

Turkey 

3,491.2 

2,414.8 

2,098.4 

United Kingdom 

1,633.8 

1,095.4 

1,060.2 

USA 

4,373.9 

2,926.7 

2,085.8 

Total (ind. others) .... 

59,846.6 

46,210.7 

43,725.0 


EiqMxrtB flo.b. 

1996 

1997 

1998 

France 

6,995.6 

8,660.6 

6,707.9 

Germany 

467.6 

666.8 

581.1 

Greece 

1,127.6 

267.2 

189.9 

Italy 

12,939.4 

10,783.3 

7,031.3 

Jor^ 

1,189.1 

760.7 

473.7 

Kuwait 

762.6 

467.7 

591.5 

Lebanon 

2,487.9 

3,702.4 

2,778.6 

Russia 

1,388.0 

1,135.4 

519.5 

Saudi Arabia 

2,176.4 

2,389.0 

2,632.7 

Spain 

4,465.4 

2,460.5 

1,605.9 

Turkey 

3,220.8 

4,409.7 

8,348J2 

United Kingdom 

1,028.6 

646.7 

319.6 

Total (ind. others) .... 

44,626.6 

43,963.1 

32,442.6 


Source: Central Bank of Syria, Quarterly Bulletin. 


RAILWAYS (traffic) 

Transport 




1994 

1995 

1996 

Passenger-km COOO) . 

. . 768,506 

498,311 

453,886 

Freiffot COOO metric tons). 

. . 4,040 

4,318 

4,656 

ROAD TRAFFIC (motor vehides in use) 


1994 

1995 

1996 

Passenger cars . 

. . 130,829 

136,160 

139,592 

Buses and coaches 

. . 28,316 

30,384 

33,970 

Lorries, trucks, etc. . 

. . 188,408 

224,031 

247,960 

Motor cycles . . . . 

. . 87,070 

89,038 

88,453 


1998 (motor vdiicles in use): Passei^er cars 138,624; Buses and coaches 
40,143; Lorries, trudrn, etc. 278,889. 

Source: International Road Federation, World Road Statistics. 


SnSDDPPING 


Merchant Fleet (registered at 31 December) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Number of vessels .... 

220 

219 

220 

Total displacement (’000 grt) . 

420.2 

414.9 

427.5 

Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics. 


International Sea-borne Traffic 





1994 

1995'^ 

1996* 

Vessels entered (number). 

3,433 

2,884 

2,901 

Cargo unloaded COOO metric tons)! 

4,473 

4,459 

4,569 

Cargo loaded COOO metric tons)t . 

19,532 

1,898 

1,794 

* ErdiiHing Banias. 
t Exduding Arwad. 




CIVIL AVIATION (traffic on scheduled services) 




1994 

1996 

1996 

KUometres flown (million) 

10 

10 

11 

Passengers carried (’000) . 

472 

563 

599 

Passenger-km (million) 

823 

948 

1,068 

Total ton-km (million) 

88 

103 

113 

Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Tourism 

VISITOR ARRIVALS COOO visitors) 


1996 

1997 

1998 

Jordanians, Lebanese and Iraqis . 

1,377 

1,277 

1,341 

Other Arabs 

441 

497 

530 

Europeans 

174 

184 

170 

Asians 

366 

311 

363 

Others 

78 

64 

70 

Total visitors 

2,436 

2,333 

2,464 


Tourist accommodatioii: 31,394 tourist hotel beds (1994). 
Source: mainly Central Bank of ^yria. Quarterly Bulletin. 


Tourism receipts (US $ million): 1,338 in 1995; 1,206 in 1996; 1,035 in 
1997 (Source: World Tourism Organization, Yearbook of Tourism Statis- 
tics). 
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Communications Media 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Radio receivers (*000 in use) . 

3,760 

4,000 

4,150 

Television receivers (*000 in use) . 

950 

1,000 

1,060 

Telephones C’OOO main lines in use) 

969 

1,199 

n.a. 

Telefax stations (number in use) . 

6,000 

21,000 

n.a. 

Daily newspapers: 




Number 

8 

8 

n.a. 

Average circulation (’000 copies) 

274 

287 

n.a. 


1992: Book production 598 titles. 

Sources: UNESCO, Staiistical Yearbook] UN, Statistical Yearbook, 


Statistical Survey, Directory 

Education 


(1996/97) 



Insti- 

tutions 

Teachers 

Pupila/Students 

Males Females Total 

Pre-primaiy . 

1,096 

4,427 

52,627 

45,524 98,151 

Primaiy 

10,783 

114,6891,433,385 1.256,8202,690,206 

Secondaiy: 

General . 

n.a. 

52,182 

469,032 

396,010 865,042 

Vocational . 

n.a. 

12,479 

44,895 

47,727 92,622 

Higher* 

Universities, etc. 

n.a. 

4,733 

101,819 

66,367 167,186 
23,381 48,548 

Others . 

n.a. 

nua. 

25,167 


* Figures refer to 1994/95. 

Source: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 


Directory 


The Constitution 

A new and permanent Constitution was endorsed Iw 97.6% of the 
voters in a national referendum on 12 March 1973. The 167-article 
Constitution defines Syria as a 'Socialist popular democracy with a 
^re-planned Socialist economy*. Under the new Constitution, Lt- 
Gen. Hafiz al-Asaad remained President, with the power to ap^int 
and dismiss his Vice-President, Premier and government ministers, 
and also bocame Commander-in-Chief of tike armed forces, Secre- 
taiy-General of the Baath Socialist Party and President of the 
National Pro^essive Front Legislative power is vested in the Peo- 
ple’s Assembly, with 250 members elected by universal adult suf- 
tr^ (84 seats are reserved for independent candidates). 

Following the death of President ttafiiz al-Assad on 10 June 2000, 
the Constitution was amended to allow his son, Lt-Gen. Bashar al- 
Assad, to accede to the presiden(w. Bashar al-Assad also became 
Commander-in-Chief of tibe armed forces, Seorets^-General of the 
Baath Socialist Party and President of the National Progressive 
Front. 

The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Lt-Gen. Bashar Air Assad (took office 17 July 2000). 
Vice-Presidents: (First) Add al-Haum Khaddam (responsible for 
Political and Foreign AfTairs); (Second) Muhammad ZuheirMasharkah 
(responsible for Internal and Party Affiurs). 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(September 2000) 

Prime Ministen Dr Muhambaad Mustafa Mebo. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Defence: Mcg.-Gen. 
Mustafa TiiAHS. 

Deputy Prime Minister in charge of Public Services: Eng. 
Muhammad Naji Otri. 

Deputy Prime Minister in charge of Economic Afiffiirs: Dr 

KhalidRau 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Farouk ash-Shara’. 

Mimster of Information: Adnan Omran. 

Minister of the Interion Dr MuhabimadHarbah. 

Minister of Supply and Internal Trade: Dr Usama Ma’a al-Babid. 
Minister of Local Government: Salamal-Yassin. 

Minister of Education: Dr Mahmoud as-Sayed. 

Minister of Higher Education: Dr Hasan Risha. 

Minister of Electricity: Muneb Assad Saim addaher. 

Minister of Culture; Dr MahaQanout. 

Minister of Transport: Eng. Marram OsEm. 

Minister of Economy and Foreign Trade: Dr Muhambcad al- 

IMADI. 

Minister of Oil awdi MQneral Resources: Muhammad Maher 
Husni Jamal. 

Minister of Industisr: Eng. Ahmad Hamo. 


Minister of Finance: Muhammad Khaud al-Mahayni. 

Minister of Housing and Utilities: Eng. Husamas-Safadi. 
Minister of Justice: Nabil al-Khats. 

Mimster of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform: Assad Mustafa. 
Minister of Irrigation: Tahaal-Atrash. 

Minister of Communications: Eng. Radwan Martini. 

Minister of Health: Dr Muhammad Iyad ash-Shatti. 

Minister of Construction: Nihad Mubhantat. 

Minister of Awqaf (Islamic Endowments): Muhambcad Abd aRp 
Ra’ufZiyadah. 

Bfinister of Labour and Social Affairs: Dr Bariah al-Qudsi. 
Minister of Tourism: Qasim Miqdad. 

Minister of Presidential Afiffiirs: Haytham DuwAnn. 

Mimster of State for Planning Affairs: Dr Issamaz-Zaim. 
Minister of State for Environmental Affairs: Farouk al-Adli. 
Minister of State for Foreign AfiEairs: NasirQaddour. 

Minister of State for Cabinet AfiEairs: Muhaboiad Mufdi Sipo. 
Ministers of State: Dr Hasan an-Noubi, Dr IhsanShuratteh, Makhul 
AbuHabidbh. 

MINISTRIES 

Office of the President: Damascus; internet www.assad.org. 
Office of the Prime Ministen rue Chahbandar, Damascus; tel. 
(11) 2226000. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform: rue Jabri, place 
Hedjaz, Damascus; tel. (11) 221^8; fax (11) 2216627. 

Ministry of Communications: nr Mmlis ash-Sha’ab, Damascus; 
tel. (11) 2227033; fax (11) 2246403. 

Ministry of Defence: place Omayad, Damascus; tel. (11) 7770700. 
Ministry of Economy and Foreign Trade: rue Maysaloun, Da- 
mascus; teL (11) 2213514; fax (11) 2225695; e-mail eoon-xmn@Q6t.[^, 
internet www.syrecon.org. 

Ministry of Education: rue Shahbander, al-Masraa, Damascus; 
tel. (11) 4444703; fax (11) 4420435. 

Ministry of Electricity: BP 4900, rue al-Kouatly, Damascus; tel. 
(11) 2223086; fax (11) ^23686. 

Ministry of Finance: POB 13136, place Taijeeda, Damascus; teL 
(11) 2219603; fax (11) 2224701; e-mail moi^etsy. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs: ave Shorn, Muhmireen, Damascus; 
tel. (11) 3331200; fax (11) 3320686. 


Ministry of Health: rue Mmlis ash-Sha’ab, Damascus; teL (11) 
3339600; &x (11) 2223085. 



Ministry of Industry: POB 12835, rue Maysaloun, Damascus; tel. 
(11) 2231834; fax (11) 2231096; e-mail min-industzy@syriatel.net; 
internet www.syr-indu8try.org. 

Blinistry of Information: Imm. Dar al-Baath, Autostrade Mezzeh, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 6622141; fax (11) 6617665; e-mail moi@n6t.8y; 
internet www.moi-syria.com. 
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Mimstxy of the Interior: rue al-Bahsah, al-Maijeh, Damascus; 
tel. (11) 2238682; fax (11) 2246921. 

Ministry of Justice: rue an-Nasr, Damascus; tel. (11) 2214105; 
fax (11) 2246250. 

Ministry of Labour and Sodal Affoirs: place Yousuf al-Azmeh, 
as-Salheyeh, Damascus; tel. (11) 2210355; fax (11) 2247499. 
Bfinistry of Oil and Mineral Resources: BP 40, al-Adawi, 
Insha'at, Damascus; tel. (11) 4451624; fax (11) 4457786. 

Ministry of Supidy and Internal Trade: opposite Majlis ash- 
Sha’ab, as^alhey^TDamascus; tel. (11) 2219044; fax (11) 2219803. 
Ministry of Tourism: rue al-Kouatly, Damascus; tel. (11) 2210122; 
fax (11) 2242636; e-mail webmaster@Byriatourism.org; internet 
www.syriatourism.org. 

Minis^ of Transport: BP 134, rue al-Jalaa, Damascus; teL (11) 
3336801; &x (11) 3&3317. 


Legislature 

MAJUSASH-SHA’AB 
(People’s Assembly) 
Speaker: Abd al-Qadir Qaddurah. 


Election, 80 November and 1 December 1998 



BaathPa^ 135 

Communist Parly 8 

Arab Socialist Unionist Party 7 

Syrian Arab Socialist Union Party 7 

Arab Socialist Party 6 

Socialist Unionist Democratic Party 4 

Independents 83 


Total 


250 


Political Organizations 

The National Progressive Front (NFF), headed by President 
Assad, was formed in March 1972 by the grouping of the following 
five parties: 

Arab Socialist Paity^ Damascus; a breakaway socialist party; 
contested the 1994 eleraon to the People’s Assembly as two fa^ons; 
Leader Abd al-Ghani Kannout. 

Arab Socialist Unionist Party: Damascus; Leader Sami Soufan; 
Sec.-Gen. Safwan Qudsi. 

Baath Arab Socialist Party: National Command, BP 9389, Auto- 
strade Mezzeh, Damascus; tel. (11) 6622142; fax (11) 6622099; 
internet www.albaath.com; Arab nationalist socialist party, f. 1947; 
result of merger of the Arab Revival (Baath) Movement (f. 1940) 
and the Arab Socialist Party (f. 1940); brs in most Arab countries; 
in power since 1963; sup^rts creation of a unified Arab socialist 
society; Sec.-Gen. Lt-Gen. Basharal-Assad; Asst Sec.-Gen. Abdullah 
al-Ahmar; Regional Asst Sec.-Gen. Dr Suleiman Qaddah; more than 
800,000 mems in Syria. 

Communist Party of Syria: Damascus; tel. (11) 448243; f. 1924; 
until 1943 part of joint Communist Party of S^a and Lebanon; 
Sixth Party Congress January 1987; contested the 1994 election to 
the Peoples Assembly as two factions; Sec.-Gen. Yousuf Faisal. 
Syrian Arab Socialist Union Party: Damascus; tel. (11) 239305; 
Nasserite; Sec.-Gen. Safwan Eoudsi. 

A sixth party, the Socialist Unionist Democratic Party, con- 
tested the elections held to the People’s Assembly in May 19^ and 
August 1994 as a member of the National Progressive Front There 
is also a Mandst-Leninist Communist Action Party, which 
regards itself as indejpendent of all Arab regimes. 

An illegal Syrian-based orgaiuzation, the Islamic Movement 
for Chani^e (IMC), claimed responsibility for a bomb attack in 
Damascus m December 1996. 

Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN SYRIA 

Afl e dmu i s tan; BP 12217, ave Secretariat, West Villas, Mezzeh, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 6112910; fax (11) 6133595; C3iarg4 d’afiSsires: 
Sheik Abdullah Mohseni. 

Algeria: Lnmeuble Noss, Raouda, Damascus; Ambassador Salem 
Boujoumaa. 

Argentina: BP 116, rue Ziad ben Abi Soufian, Raouda, Damascus; 
tel (11) 3334167; &x (11) 3327326; Ambassador: Feuhi Sapao. 
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AustralisL: Immeuble Dakkak, 128a rue Farabi, East Villas, Mezzeh, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 6664317; &x (11) 6621195; Ambassador: Jai 
Daujmore. 

Austria: POB 5634, Immeuble Mohamed Naim ad-Deker, 152a rue 
Farabi, East Villas, Mezzeh, Damascus; tel. (11) 6116730; fax (11) 
6116734; e-mail autamb.dam@net.sy, Ambassador: Dr Hans G. 
Knitbl. 

Belgium: Immeuble du Syndicat des M4decms, rue al-Jalaa, Abou 
Roumaneh, Damascus; tel. (11) 3332821; fax (11) 3330426; Ambas- 
sador: Jacques Vermeulen. 

Brazil: BP 2219, 7 rue Kassem Amin, Damascus; tel. (11) 3335770; 
fax (11) 3330054; Ambassador Guilherme Fausto da Cunha Bastos. 
Bulgaria: 4 rue Chahbandar, Damascus; Ambassador: Georgi 
Yankov. 

Canada: BP 3394, Damascus; tel. (11) 6116692; fax (11) 6114000; 
Ambassador: Alexandra Buqaujskis. 

Chile: BP 3561, 45 rue ar-Rachid, Damascus; tel. (11) 3338443; fax 
(11) 3331563; e-mail echilesy@cyberia.netlb; Ambassador: Luis 
Lillo. 

China, People’s Republic: 83 rue Ata Ayoubi, Damascus; Ambas- 
sadorWu Minmin. 

Cuba: Immeuble Istouani and Charbati, 40 rue ar-Rachid, Da- 
mascus; tel. (11) 3339624; fax (11) 3333802; e-mail embacuba® 
cyberia.net.lb; Ambassador Oriando Lancis Suaw.. 

Cyprus: BP 9269, 106 Akram al-Ojjeh, Eastern Mezzeh-Fursan, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 6130812; fax (11) 6130814; Ambassador 
Christos Ioannou. 

Czech Republic: BP 2249, place Abou al-Ala’a al-Maari, Damascus; 
tel. (11) 3331383; fax (11) 3338268; e-mail damascu9@embassy 
.mzv.cz; Charge d’affaires: PbtrDubovec. 

Denmark: BP 2244, rue Chekib Arslan, Abou Roumaneh, Da- 
mascus; tel. (11) 3331008; fax (11) 3337928; e-mail dk-emb@cyberia 
.net.lb; Ambassador: Ole W0Hlers Olsen. 

Egypt: Damascus; td. (11) 3330756; Ambassador Moustafa Abd 
Alrim. 

Finland; BP 3893, Immeuble Yacoubian, Hawakir, West Malki, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 3338809; fax (11) 3734740; Ambassador 
HeikkiLatvanen. 

France: BP 769, rue Ata Ayoubi, Damascus; tel. (11) 3327993; fax 
(11) 3338632; Ambassador: Charles dk Bancalir db Maurbl ivAbagon. 
Germany: BP 2237, rue Abd al-Mun’im Riyad, al-Malki, Damascus; 
tel. (11) 3323800; fax (11) 3323812; Ambassador: Dr GuntbrMulack. 
Greece: Immeuble Pharaon, 1 rue Farabi, East Villas, Mezzeh, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 6113035; fax (11) 6114920; Ambassador 
YannisMourikis. 

Holy See: BP 2271, place Ma’raket ^^nadin, Malki, Damascus 
(Apoistnlic Nunciature); tel. (11) 3332601; fax (11) 3327550; Apostolic 
Nuncio: Most Rev. Diboo Causero; Titular Archbishop of Meta. 
Hungary: BP 2607, 102 rue al-Fursan, East Villas, Mezzeh, al- 
Akram, Damascus; tel. (11) 6110787; fax (11) 6117917; e-mail 
hungemb@net.By; Ambassador: BalAzsBokor. 

India: BP 685, Immeuble Yassin Noueilati, 40/46 ave Adnan al- 
Malki, Damascus; tel. (11) 3739082; fax (11) 3326231; e-mail 
indembsy@net.sy, Ambassador: K. M. Mkena. 

Indonesia: BP 3530, 10a rue 17e Assalam, Mezzeh Eastern Villa, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 6119630; fax (11) 6119632; e-mail kbridams© 
cyberia.net.lb; Ambassador Zarkowi Soejobti, 

Iran: Autostrada Mezzeh, nr ar-Razi Hospital, Damascus; Ambas- 
sador Hojatoleslam Muhambiad Hassan Akhtari. 

Italy: 82 ave al-Mansour, Damascus; e-mail ambsiria@inco.com.lb; 
internet www.ambitsir.org; Ambassador Antonio Napolitano. 
Japan: 15 ave al-Jala’a, Damascus; tel. (11) 339421; Ambassador: 
Ryuji Onodera. 

Jordan: rue Abou Roumaneh, Damascus; Ambassador: (vacant). 
Kore& Democratic Peojde’s Republic: rue Fares al-Khouri-Jisr 
Tora, Damascus; Ambassador: Kim Hyong-Jun. 

Kuwait: rue Ibrahim Hanano, Damascus; Ambassador. Ahmad Abd 
al-AzizalJassem. 

Libya: Abou Roumaneh, Damascus; Head of People’s Bureau: Ahmad 
Abd as-Salam bin Khayal. 

Mauritania: ave al-Jala’a, rue Karameh, Damascus; Ambassador 
Muhammad Mahmoud Ould Weddady. 

Morocco: rue Farabi Villas Est, Mezzeh, Damascus; tel. (11) 
6110451; Ambassador: IdriffDhahaq. 

Netherlands: BP 702, Immeuble Tello, rue al-Jalaa, Abou Rou- 
maneh, Damascus; tel. (11) 3335119; fax (11) 3339369; Ambassador: 
C. W. Andreae. 

Norway: BP 7703, rue Ahmad Shawki; tel. (11) 3322072; fax (11) 
3337114; Ambassador: ViolekEide. 
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Oman: BP 9636, rue Ghazzawi, West Villas, Mezzeh, Damascus: 
tel. (11) 6110408; flue (11) 6110944; Ambassadon Sheikb Hillalbin 
Salim as4Siyabi. 

Pakistan: BP 9284, rue al-Farabi, East Villas, Mezzeh, Damascus: 
tel. (11) 6132694; fax (11) 6132662; AmbajSNsador: Afzal AkbarKhan. 
Pa n a m a: BP 2548, Apt 7, Immeuble az-Zein, rue al-Bizm, MalM, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 224743; Charg6 d*affaires: Carlos A. de Gracia. 
Poland: BP 501, rue George Haddad, Abou Roumaneh, Damascus* 
tel. (11) 333010; fax (11) 3315318; e-mail dampol(Slc^ria.Det.lb 
Ambassador: Stanislaw Pawlak. 


Qatan BP 4188, 20 Immeuble AUawi, place Madfa, Abou Roumaneh, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 336717; Ambassador: FahdFahoal-Khater. 
Romania: BP 4454, rue Ibrahim Hanano, Damascus: tel. (11) 
3327570; fax (11) 3327571; Ambassador: Ion Dobreci. 

Russia: rue d’Alep, Boustan al-Kouzbari, Damascus; Ambassador: 
Aleksandr I. Zotov. 

Saudi Arabia: ave al-Jala’a, Damascus; Ambassador Abdullah bin 
Saleh aitFaol. 

Slovakia: BP 33115, place Mezzeh, rue ash-Shafei, East Villas, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 6132114; fax (11) 6132598; Chsrgfi d’affaires 
a.i.: Peter Jendrus. 


Somalia: ave Ata Ayoubi, Damascus; Ambassador (vacant). 
Spain: BP 392, rue ash-Shafi, Mezzeh East, Damascus; fax (11) 
6132941; Ambassador: Javier Navarro. 

Sudan: Damascus; tel. (11) 6111405; fax (11) 6112904. 

Sweden: BP 4266, rue Chakib Arslan, Abou Roumaneh, Damascus; 
tel. (11) 3327261; fax (11) 3327749; e-mail ambassaden.dama8kus@ 
foreign.mini8try.se; Ambassador. ToboiyArwitz. 

Switzerland: BP 234, 2 rue ash-Shaii, East Villas, Mezzeh, Damas- 
cus; tel. (11) 6111972; fax (11) 6111976; e-mail swissemb(inet.sy; 
Ambassador: Robert Mayor. 

Tunisia: BP 4114, 6 rue ash-Shafi, West Villas, Mezzeh, Damascus; 
tel. (11) 660356; Ambassador: Muham&iad Cherif. 

Turkey: 56-58 ave Ziad bin Abou Soufian, Damascus; tel. (11) 
3331370; Ambassador: Oguz Ceukkol. 

United Arab Emirates: Immeuble Housami, 62 rue Raouda, 
Damascus; Ambassador: Saum Rashid al-Aqroubi. 

United Kingdom: BP 37, Immeuble Kbtob, 11 rue Muhammad 
Kurd Ali, Malki, Damascus; tel. (11) 3739241; fax (11) 3731600; 
e-mail british.emba88y^ama8Cus.znail.fco.gDy.uk; Ambassador 
Henry G. Hogger. 

USA: BP 29, 2 rue al-Mansour, Damascus; tel. (11) 3333232; fax 
(11) 2247938; Ambassador; RyanC. C!rocker. 

Venezuela: BP 2403, Immeuble Tabbah, rue Zuheir Bin Abi Sulma, 
Abou Roumaneh, Damascus; tel. (11) 3335356; fax (11) 3333203; 
Ambassador: Hernani Escobar Cabrera. 


Viet Nam: 9 ave MaUd, Damascus; tel. (11) 333008; Ambassador 
Le Thanh Tam. 

Yemen: Abou Roumaneh, Charkassieh, Damascus; Ambassador 
Abdullah Hussain Barakat. 

Yugoslavia: BP 739, ave al-Jala’a, Damascus; tel. (11) 3336222; 
fax (11) 3333690; Charg4 d’affaires: Ilua AOimoviC. 

Note: Syria and Lebanon have veiy dose relations but do not 
exchange formal ambassadors. 


The Tribunals of First Instance: (iv) The Tribunals of Peace; (v) The 
Personal Status Courts; (vi) Tne Courts for Minors. Each of the 
above cate^ries (except the Personal Status Courts) is divided into 
Civil, Pen£ and Crimmal Chambers. 

(i) The Court of Cassation: This is the highest court of general 
jurisdiction. Final judgments rendered by Courts of Appeal in penal 
and dvil litigations may be petitioned to the Court of Cassation 
hy the Defendant or the Public Prosecutor in ppal and criminal 
litigations, and by a^ of the parties in interest in dvil litigations, 
on grounds of defective application or interpretation of the law as 
stated in the challenged judgment on grounds of irregularity of 
form or procedure, or violation of due process, and on munds of 
defective reasonin^of judgment render^. The Court of Cassation 
is composed of a IVesident, seven Vice-Presidents and 31 other 
Justices (Coundllors). 

(ii) The Courts of Appeal: Eadi court has geoi^phical jurisdiction 
over one eovemorate (Mouhafazat). Each court is divided into Penal 
and Civu Chambers. There are Criminal Chambers which try 
felonies only. The Civil Chambers hear appeals Bled against judg- 
ments rendered ^ the Tribunals of First Instance and the Tribunals 
of Peace. Each Court of Appeal is composed of a President and 
sufficient numbers of Vice-F^idents (Pr^dents of Chambers) and 
Superior Judges (Councillors). There are 54 Courts of Appeal. 

(iii) The Tribunals of First Instance: In each govemorate there 
are one or more Tribunals of First Instance, eadb of which is divided 
into several Chambers for ppal and civil litigations. Each Chamber 
is composed of one judge. There are 72 Tribunals of First Instance. 

(iv) The Tribunals of Peace: In the administrative centre of each 
govemorate, and in each district, there are one or more Tribunals of 
Peace, which have jurisdiction over minor dvil and penal litigations. 
There are 227 Tribunals of Peace. 

(v) Personal Status Courts: These courts deal with marriage, 
divorce, etc. For Muslims each court consists of one judge, the 'Q^i 
ShariT. For Druzes there is one court consisting of one judge, the 
’Qadi Mazhabi’. For non-Muslim communities there are coi^ for 
Roman Catholics, Orthodox believers, Protestants and Jews. 

(vi) Courts for Minors: The constitution, officers, sessions, jurisdic- 
tion and competence of these courts are determined by a spe^ law. 

FUBUC PROSECUTION 

Public prosecution is headed by the Attorney-General, assisted by 
a number of Senior Deputy and Deputy Attomeys-General, and a 
suffident number of chief prosecutors, prosecutors and assistant 
prosecutors. Public prosecution is represented at all levels of the 
Courts of General Jurisdiction in all criminal and penal litigations 
and also in certain dvil litigations as required hy the law. Public 
prosecution controb and supervises enforcement of penal judgments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COURTS SYSTEM 

The Administrative dJourts have jurisdiction over litigations 
involvi^ the state or any of its governmental agendes . The Aaminis- 
trative (%urts system is divided into two courts: the Administrative 
Courts and the Judicial Administrative Courts, of which the para- 
mount body is the Hig^ Administrative Court. 

MILITARY COURTS 


Judicial System 

The Courts of Law in Syria are prindpally divided into two juridical 
court systems: Courts of General Jurisdiction and Administrative 
Courts. Since 1973 the Supreme Constitutional Court (Damascus* 
tel. (11) 3331902) has been established as the paramount body of 
the Syrian judicial structure. 

THE SUPREME CONSTITUTIONAL COURT 
This is the highest court in Syria. It has specific jurisdiction over 
(i) judidal review of the constitutionalit^r of laws and legislative 
decrees; (ii) investigation of charges relating to the legality of the 
election of members of the Msjlis ash-Sha’ab (People’s Assembly); 
(iii) trial of infractions committed by the President of the Republic 
in the exercise of his functions; (iv) resolution of positive and 
negative jurisdictional conflicte and determination of the competent 
court between the different juridical court er^ms, as well as other 
bodies exercising judicial competence. The Supreme Constitutional 
Court is composed of a Chief Justice and four Justices. They are 
appointed by decree of the President of the Republic for a renewable 
period of four years. 

Chief Justice: Nasrat Mounla-Haydar. 

COURTS OF GENERAL JURISDICTION 
The Courts of General Jurisdiction in Swia are divided into six 
categories: (i) The Court of Cassation; (ii) The Courts of Appeal; (iii) 


The Military Courts deal with criminal litigations against military 
pNprsonnd of all ranks and penal litigations against officers only. 
There are two military courts: one in Damascus, the other in Aleppo. 
Each court is composed of three milita^ jud^. There are other 
military courts, consisting of one judge, in every govemorate, which 
deal with penal litigations against military personnel below the 
rank of officer. The different military judgments can be petitioned 
to the Court of Cassation. 

Religion 

In religion the minority of Syrians follow a form of Islamic Sunni 
orthodozy. There are alro a considerable number of religious minor- 
ities: ffiira Muslims; Ismaili Muslims; the Ismaili of the Salamiya 
district, whose spiritual head is the Aga Khan; a large number of 
Druzes, the Nusairis or Alawites of the Jebel Ansariyeh (a schism 
of the ShiTte branch of Islam, to which President Assad belongs, 
who comprise about 11% of the TOpulation) and the Yezidis of the 
Jebel Six\jar, and a minority of Cmnstians. 

The Constitution states only that Islam shall be the religion of 
the head of the state’. The onmal draft of the 1973 Constitution 
made no reference to Islam at all, and this clause was inserted only 
as a compromise after public protest The Syrian Constitution is 
thus unique among the constitutions of Ai^ states (excluding 
Lebanon) with a dear Muslim majority in not enshrining Islam as 
the religion of the state itsdf . 
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ISLAM 

Grand Mufti: Ahmad Kdftabo. 

CHRISTIANITY 
OrtibodoK Churches 

Greek Orthodox Patriarchate: His Beatitude Ignatius Hazim, 
Patriarch of Antiodi and aU the Orient^ BP 9, Damascus; has 
jurisdiction over Syria, Lebanon, Iran and Iraq. 

Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate: BP 914, Bab Touma, Damascus; 
t^ (11) 447036; Syrian Orthodox Patriarch: His Holiness Ignatius 
Zakka I IWAS, Patriarch of Antiodi and AU the East^ the Syrian 
Orthodox Church indudes one Catholicose (of the East), 30 Metro- 
poUtans and one Bishop, and has an estimated 3m. adherents 
throu^out the world. 

The Armenian Apostolic Church is also represented in Syria. 

The Roman Catholic Church 

Armenian Rite 

Patriarchal Exarchate of Syria: Exarchat Patriarcal Arm^nien 
Catholique, BP 22281, Bab Touma, Damascus; tel. (11) 5433438; 
fax (11) 6431988; represents the Patriarch of CiUda (resident in 
Beirut, Lebanon); 3,800 adherents (31 December 1998); Exarch 
Patriarchal Bishop Joseph Arnaoutian. 

Archdiocese of Aleppo: Archevdche Armenien Catholique, BP 97, 
rue 33 atrTilal, Aleppo; tel. (21) 2213946; fax (21) 2236303; 18,000 
adherents (31 December 1998); Archbishop Boutros Marayati. 
Diocese of EamichliA: Ev6ch4 Armenien CathoUque, BP 17, Al- 
Qamishli; tel. (63) 213946; fax (63) 236303; 4,000 adherents (31 
December 1998); Bishop (vacant). 

Chaldean Rite 

Diocese of Aleppo: Ev6ch6 (Uialdden Catholique, BP 4643, 1 
rue Patriarche Elias IV Mouawwad, Soul4maniy4, Aleppo; tel. (21) 
4441660; 16,000 adherents (31 December 1998); Bishop Antoine 
Audo. 

Latin Rite 

Apostolic Vicariate of Aleppo: BP 327, 19 rue Antaki, Aleppo; 
tel. (21) 2210204; fax (21) 2219031; e-mail vicariatlatin@mail.sy; f. 
1644; 10,000 adherents (31 December 1999); Vicar Apostolic Arm- 
ando Bobtolaso, Titular Bishop of Raphanea. 

Maronite Rite 

Archdiocese of Aleppo: Archev§ch4 Maronite, BP 203, 67 rue 
Fares-El-Khoury, Aleppo; tel. (21) 2248048; fax (21) 2243048; 4,105 
adherents (31 Dumber 1998); Archbishop Youssef AmsAsi-Aib. 
Archdiocese of Damascus: Archev6ch4 Maronite, BP 2179, 6 rue 
ad-Deir, Bab Touma, Damascus; tel. (11) 5430129; fax (11) 6435105; 
8,000 adherents (31 December 1998); Archbishop Raymond Eid. 
Diocese of Latakia: Ev§ch4 Maronite, BP 161, rue Hamrat, Tar- 
tous; tel. (43) 223433; fax (43) 322939; 27,000 adherents (31 
December 1998); Bishop Antoine Torbey. 

Melkite Rite 

Melkite-Greek-Catholic Patriarchate: Patriarcat Grec-MeUdte 
CathoUque, BP 22249, 12 ave az-Zeitoon, Bab Charki, Damascus, 
or POB 60076, Beirut, Lebanon; tel. (11) 5433129; fax (11) 5431266 
(Damascus), or 413111 (Beirut); jurisdiction over 1.6m. Melkites 
throughout the world (induding 187,000 in ^yria); Patriarch of 
Antioch and all the Eas^ of Alexandria and Jerusalem Maxdios V 
Hakim. The Melkite Rite indudes the patriarchal sees of Damascus, 
Cairo and Jerusalem and four other archdioceses in S^a; seven 
archdioceses in Lebanon; one in Jordan; one in Israel; and five 
Eparchies (in the USA, Brazil, Canada, Australia and Mexico). 
Ajrchdiocese of Aleppo: ArchevSchd Greo-CathoUque, BP 146, 9 
place Farhat, Aleppo; tel. (21) 2213218; fax (21) ^23106; e-mail 
gr.melkcath@mail.By; 20,000 adherents (31 Decemb^ 1998); Ardh- 
bishop Jean-ClSment Jeanbart. 

Archdiocese of Bnsra and Hauran: Archevddid Grec-CathoUque, 
Khabab, Hauran; td. (15) 865012; 27,000 adherents (31 Decezubw 
1998); Archbishop BoulosNassif&)RKHOCHE. 

Archdiocese of Homs: Archevdchd Grec-CathoUque, BP 1625, rue 
El-Bahri, Boustan ad-Diwan, Homs; tel. (31) 482687; fax (31) 
810114; 25,000 adherents (31 December 1997) Archbishop Ibr/i^ 
NEHMfi. 

Archdiocese of Latakia: Archevdchd Greo-CathoUque, BP 151, 
Latakia; teL (41) 460777; fex (41) 476002; 10,000 agents (31 
December 1998); Archbishop Nicolas Sawaf. 

Syrian Rite 

Archdiocese of Al^po: Archevdchd Syrien CathoUque, 1 rue Ibn 
ar-Rumi, Azizid, Aleppo; tel. (21) 2241200; 8,800 adherents (31 
December 1998); Archbishop Denys Antoine Beylouni. 
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Archdiocese of Damascus: Archevdche Syrien CathoUque, BP 
2129, 167 rue Al-Mustaqeem, Bab Charki, Damascus; 6,200 adher- 
ents (31 December 1998); tel. and fax (11) 5432312; Archbishop 
Eustache Joseph Mounaybr. 

Ardidiocese of HassakA-Nisibi: ArchevAche Syrien CathoUque, 
BP 6, Hassakd; tel. (52) 320812; 5,200 adherents (31 December 
1998); Archbishop Jacques Behnan Hindo. 

Archdiocese of Homs: Archevdche Syrien CathoUque, BP 368, rue 
Hamidieh, Homs; tel. (31) 221675; 10,000 adherents (31 December 
1998); Archbishop Georges Kassab. 

The Anglican Communion 

Within the Episcopal Church in Jerusalem and the Middle East, 
Syria forms part of the diocese of Jerusalem (see the chapter on 
Israel). 

Protestant 

National Evangelical Synod of Syria and Lebanon: BP 70890, 
Antdlias, Lebanon; tel. (04) 526030; e-mail nessl@inco.com.lb; f. 
1920; 80,000 adherents (1999); Gen. Sec. Rev. Adeeb Awad. 

Union of the Armenian Evangelical Churches in the Near 
East: BP 110-377, Beirut, Lebanon; tel. 443547; fax 582191; f. 1846 
in Turkev; comprises about 30 Armenian Evangelical Chunhes in 
Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, Cyprus, Greece, Iran, Turkey and Australia; 
7,500 mems (1996); Moderator Rev. Mbgrdich Kara(K)i>;zian; Sec. Rev. 
AvedisBoynerian. 

The Press 

Since the Baath Arab Socialist Party came to power, the structure 
of the press has been modified according to socialist patterns. Most 
publications are published by political, religious or professional 
associations (such as trade unions), and several are published by 
government ministries. Anyone wishing to establish a new paper or 
periodical must apply for a licence. 

The mmor daiUes are Al-Baath (the organ of the party), Tiahrin 
eoadAth-Thawra in Damascus, AZ-Jama/itr al- Arabia in Aleppo, and 
Al’Fida* in Hama. 

PRINCIPAL DAILIES 

Al-Baath (Renaissance): BP 9389, Autostrade Mezzeh, Damascus; 
tel. (11) 6622142; fax (11) 6622099; e-mail baath-n(l^ct.sy; f. 1946; 
morning; Arabic; organ of the Baath Arab Socialist Party; Gen. Dir 
and Chief Editor Turki Saqr; drc. 40,000. 

Barq^ ash-Shimal (The Syrian Telegraph): rue Aziziyah, Aleppo; 
mormng; Arabic; Editor Maurice Djandji; drc. 6,400. 

Al-Fida’ (Redemption): Al-Wihdat Press, Printing and PubUshing 
Organization, BP 2448, Dawar Kafr Soussat, Damascus, tel. (11) 
225219; morniw, Arabic; poUtical; publishing concession holder 
Osman Alouini; Editor A. Aulwani; drc. 4,000. 

Al-Jamahir al-Arabia (The Arab People): United Assodation of 
Journalists, BP 24^, Damascus; tel. (21) 214309; fax (21) 214308; 
Arabic; political; Chief Editor Mortada Bakach; drc. 10,000. 
Al-Oroubat: Al-Wihdat Press, Printix^ and Publishing Organiza- 
tion, BP 2448, Dawar Kafir Soussat, Damascus; tel. (11) ^5219; 
morning; Arabic; drc. 6,000. 

Ash-Shabab (Youth): rue a1>Tawil, Aleppo; morning; Arabic; Editor 
Muhammad Talas; drc. 9,000. 

Syria Times: Tishrm Foundation for Press and Publication, BP 
5452, Comiche Meedan, Damascus; tel. (11) 2247369; fax (11) 
2247049; e-mail g^time8(@teshreen.com; internet www.teshreen 
.com/syriatimes; English; drc. 16,000; Editor Waud Shihadeh. 
Ath-Ihawra (Revolution): United Association of Journalists, BP 
2448, Damascus; tel. (11) 2210850; fax (11) 2216861; internet 
www.thawra.com; morning; Arabic; political; drc. 40,000; Editor 
A. Khouli. 

Tishrin (October): TLshrin Foundation for Press and Publication, 
BP 6462, Comidie Meedan, Damascus; tel. (11) 2131100; fhx (11) 
2231374; e-mail daily(^shx^n.com; Arabic; Chief Editor M. Kheir 
Wadi; drc. 50,000. 

Al-Wihdat (Unity): Al-Wihdat Press, Printing and Publishing 
Organization, Latakia; Arabic. 

WEEKLIES AND FORTNIGHTLIES 

Al-Ajoua’ (The Air): Compagnie de TAviation Arabe Syrienne, BP 
417, Damascus; fortni^tly; Arabic; aviation; Editor Ahbiad 
Allouche. 

Al-Esbou ar*Riadi (The Sports Week): Immeuble Tibi, ave Far- 
doss, Damascus; weekly; Arabic; sports; Asst Dir and Editor Hasran 
al-Bounni; drc. 14,000. 

Al-Fursan (The Cavalry): Damascus; Arabic; political magazine; 
Editor Major Rifaatal-Assad. 
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Homs: Homs; weekly; Arabic; literary; Publisher and Dir Adeb Kaba; 
Editor PhiuppeKaba. 

Jaysh ash-Sha'ab (The People*s Army): Ministry of Defence, BP 
3320, blvd Palestine, Damascus; f. 1946; fortnighfly; Arabic; army 
magazine; published by the Political Department of the Syrian 
Army. 

Kifah id-Ounuiial al-Ishtiraki (The Socialist Workers’ Struggle): 
Fdd4ration Generale des Syndicats des Ouvriers, rue Qanawat, 
Damascus; weekly; Arabic; labour, published by General Federation 
of Labour Unions; Editor Said al-Hamami. 

Al-Masirah (Progress): Damascus; weekly; Arabic; political; pub- 
lished by Federation of Youth Organizations. 

Al-Maukef ar-Riadi: Al-Wihdat Press, Printing and Publishing 
Organization, BP 2448, Dawar Kafr Soussat, Damascus; tel. (11) 
225219; weekly; Arabic; sports; published by Al-Wihdat Press, 
Printing and Publishing Organization; circ. 50,000. 

An-Nas (The People): BP 926, Aleppo; f. 1953; weekly; Arabic; 
Publisher Vi(rroR KAmus. 

Nidal al-Fellahin (The Struggle of the Fellahin): F4d4ration 
Gdndrale des Laboureurs, BP 7152, Damascus; weekly; Arabic; 
peasant workers; Editor Mansour Abu al-Hosn. 

Nidal ash-Sha‘ab (People’s Struggle): Damascus; fortnightly; 
Arabic; published by the CommunistParty of Syria. 

Ar-Ria^ (Sport): BP 292, near Electridly Institute, Damascus; 
weekly; Arabic; sports; Dir Nourbddine Riai.; Publisher and Editor 
OURKANB UbARI. 

As-Sakafat al-Usbouiya (Weekly Culture): BP 2570, Soukak as- 
Sakr, Damascus; weekly; Arabic; cultural; Publisher, Dir and Editor 
MadhatAkkache. 

Tishrin al-Usbouiya (October Weekly): Damascus; e-mail weekly 
(^hreen.com; weekly. 

Al-Yanbu al-Jadid (New Spring): Immeuble Al-Awkaf, Homs; 
weekly, Arabic; literary; Publisher, Dir and Editor Mamdou al-Kous- 

SEIR. 

OTHER PERIODICALS 

Al-Arabieh: Syrian Women’s Association, BP 3207, Damascus; tel. 
(11) 3316560; monthly; Editor Mrs. S. Bakouu. 

Ad-Dad: rue Tital, Wakf al-Moirin4 Bldg, Aleppo; monthly, Arabic; 
literary; Dir Riad Haluk; Publisher and Eaitor ABDAiiiiAH Yarki 
HAI iLAK. 

Ecos: BP 3320, Damascus; monthly; Spanish; general. 

Al-Fikr al-Askari (The Militai^ Idea): BP 4259, blvd Palestine, 
Damascus; f. 1950; 6 a year; Arabic; official militaiy reviewjpublished 
by the Political Dept of the Syrian Army, Editor Nakhle Kallas. 
Flai^ BP 3320, Damascus; monthly; English and French; general. 
Al-Ghad: Association of Red Gross and Crescent, BP 6095, rue 
Maysat, Damascus; tel. (11) 2242552; fax (11) 7777040; monthly; 
environmental health; Editor K Abed-Rabou. 

Al-Irshad az-Zirai (Agricultural Information): Ministiy of Agricul- 
ture and Agrarian Reform, rue Jabri, Damascus; tel. (11) 2213613; 
fax (11) 2216627; 6 a year, Arabic; agriculture. 

Al-Jundi al-Arabi (The Arab Soldier): BP 3320, blvd Palestine, 
Damascus; monthly; published by the Political Department of the 
Syrian Army. 

Al-Kalima (The Word): Al-Kalima Association, Aleppo; monthly, 
Arabic; religious; Publisher and Editor Fathalla Sakal. 

Al-Kanoun (The Law): Ministry of Justice, rue an-Nasreh, Da- 
mascus; tel. (11) 2214105; fax (11) 2246250; monthly, Arabic; jurid- 
ical. 

Al-Maaloomatieh: National Information Centre, BP 11323, Da- 
mascus; tel. (11) 2127551; fax (11) 2127648; e-mail nice@net.sy, 
f. 1994; monthly; computer magazine; Editor Abd al-Majid; drc. 
10 , 000 . 

Al-Ma*ari£a (Knowledge): Ministry of Culture, rue ar-Rouda, Da- 
mascus; tel. (11) 3336963; f. 1962; monthly Arabic; literary. Editor 
Abdal-KartmNasip; circ. 7,500. 

Al-M%jaUa al-Batriarquia (The ManuEine of the Patriarchate): 
Syrian Orfcodox Patriai^ate, BP 914, Damascus; tel. (11) 4447036; 
f. 1962; monthly; Arabic; religious; Editor SamerAbdoh; circ. 15,000. 
Al-Mid<^ at-Tibbiya al-Arabiyya (Arab Medical Magazine): rue 
al-Jala’a, Damascus; monthly; Arabic; published by Aj^ Medical 
Commission; Dir Dr Y. Saka; Editor Prof. Adman Takriti. 

of^ Ar2b^janguage*Il^emy of DiSascus):" Arab %»demy of 
Damascus, BP 3277Damascus; tel. (11) 3713145; fax (11) 3733363; 
e-mail mla@netsy; f. 1921; quarterly, Arabic; Islamic culture and 
Arabic literature, Arabic scientific and cultural terminology. Chief 
Editor Dr Shaker Faham; drc. 1,500. 


Al-Mawkif al-Arabi (The Arab Situation): Ittihab al-Kuttab al- 
Arab, rue Murshid Khatir, Damascus; monthly, Arabic; literazy. 
Monthly Survey of Arab Economics: BP 2306, Damascim and 
BP 6068, Beirut; f. 1958; monthly, English and French editions; 
published by Centre d’Etudes et de Doounentation Economiques, 
Finanddres et Sodales; Dir Dr Chafic Akhras. 

Al-Monallem al-Arabi (The Arab Teacher): National Union of 
Teachers, BP 2842-3034, Damascus; tel. (11) 226219; f. 1948; 
monthly, Arabic; educational and cultural. 

Al-Mouhandis al-Arabi (The Arab Engineer): BP 2336, Immeuble 
Dar al-Mouhandisen, place Azme, Damascus; tel. (11) 214916; 
f. 1961; bi-monthly, Aiabic, sdentific and cultural; published by 
Inst, of Syrian Engineers; Dir Dr Eng. Ghassan Tayara; Editors 
Eng. Adman Ibrahim and Dr Eng. Ahmad al-Ghafari; drc. 21,000. 
Al-Munadel (The Militant): c/o BP 11512, Damascus; fax (11) 
2126935; f. 19^; monthly; Arabic; magazine of Baath Arab Socialist 
Party Dir Dr Fawwaz Sayyagh; drc. 100,000. 

An-Nashra al-Ektissad (Economic Bulletin): Damascus Chamber 
of Commerce; tel. (11) 2218339; fax (11) 2225874; e-mail dcc@net.By 
f. 1922; quarterly; finance and investment; Editor Ghassan Kalla; 
circ. 3,000. 

Risalat al-Kimta (Cherniy Report): BP 669, Immeuble al-Abid, 
Damascus; monthly, Arabic; sdentific; Publisher, Dir and Editor 
Hassanas-Saxa. 

Saut al-Forat: Deir ez-2k)r; monthly, Arabic; literazy; Publisher, 
Dir and Editor Abd al-KaderAyache. 

Ash-Shourta (The Police): Directorate of Public Affairs and Moral 
Guidance, Damascus; monthly, Arabic; juridical. 

As-Sinaa: Damascus Chamber of Coznmerce, BP 1305, rue Mou’a- 
wiah, Harika, Damacus; tel. (11) 2222205; fax (11) 2245981; 
monihly commerce, industry and management; Editor Y. Hindi. 
Souiiya al-Arabiyya (Arab Syria): Ministiy of Iziformation, 
Immeuble Dar al-Baath, Autostz^e Mezzeh, Damascus; tel. (11) 
6622141; fax (11) 6617665; monthly; publidty in four laziguages. 
Syrie et Monde Arabe: BP 3550, place ChahWdar, Daznascus; tel. 
(11) 3318237; fax (11) 4426021; e-mail ofa^zietsy f. 1952; monthly; 
French and English: ecozioznic, statistical and pimtical survey; pub- 
lished by Office Arabe de Presse et de Documentation. 
At-Tamaddon al-Islami (Islamic Civilization Sodely): Dar- 
wichiyah, Damascus; tel. (11) 2215120; fax (11) 2233815, e-mail 
raweyab@cyberia.net.lb;; f. 1932; monthly, Arabic; religious; pub- 
lished by At-Tamaddon al-lslami Assodarion; Pres, of As^. Ahmad 
Mouazal-Khatib. 

At-Taqa Wattanmiya (Energy and Expansion): BP 7748, rue al- 
Moutanabbi, Daznascus; tel. (11) 233529; monthly Arabic; published 
by the Syrian Petroleum Co. 

Al-Yakza (The Awakening): Al-Yakza Association, BP 6677, rue 
Sisi, Aleppo; f. 1935; monthly Arabic; literary social review of charit- 
able institution; Dir Husni Abd al-Massih; circ. 12,000. 

Az-Zira‘a (Agriculture): Ministiy of Agriculture and Agrarian 
Reform, rue Jabri, Damascus; tel. (11) 2213613; ffix (11) 22^23; 
f. 1985; monthly Arabic; agriculture; drc. 12,000. 

PRESS AGENCIES 

Syrian Arab News Agency (SANA): BP 2661, Baramka, Da- 
mascus; tel (11) 2228239; fax (11) 2220365; internet www.sana-Byria 
.com; f. 1966; supplies bulletins on Syrian news to foreim news 
agendes; 14 offices abroad; 14 foreign correspondents; Dir-Gen. and 
Editor-in-Chief Faybz as-Sayegh. 

Foreign Buieanz 

Agenda EFE (Spain): Damascus; Cozrespondent Zacrarias Sarme. 
Agence Franoe-Presse (AFP): BP 2400, Immeuble Adel Charsj, 
lace du 17 avril, Damascus; tel. (11) 428253; Correspondent 
osephGhasi. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Assodata (ANSA) (Italy): Hotel 
Mdridien, BP 2712, Damascus; tel. (11) 233116; f. 1962; Corresqpon- 
dent Abdullah Saadel. 

Allgemeiner Dentscher Nachrichtendienst (ADN) (Germany): 
Damascus; tel. (11) 332093; Correspondent Frank Herrmann. 
Associated Press (AP) (USA): c/o Hotel M4ridien, BP 2712, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 233116; internet www.ap.org. 

Deutsche Presso-Agentor (dpa) (Germany): c/o Hotd M4ridien, 
BP 2712, Damascus; tel. (11) 33^24. 

Kuwait News Agency (KUNA) and Reuters (UK) are also repre- 
sented in Syria. 

Publishers 

Arab Advertising Organization: BP 2842-3034, 28 rue Moutan- 
abbi, Damascus; tel. (11) 2225219; fax (11) 2220754; f. 1963; exdu- 
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sive government establishment responsible for advertising; 
publishes Directory of Commerce and Industry, Deunascus Interna- 
tional Fair Guide, DaUy Bulletin of Official Tenders*, Dir-Gen. 
MuhambsadRazouk. 

Damascus University Press: Damascus; tel. (11) 2215100; fax(ll) 
2236010; f. 1946; arts, geography, education, history, engineering, 
medidne, law, sociology, social sciences. 

Institut Francais d’il^des arabes de Damas: BP 344, Da- 
mascus; tel. (11) 3330214; fax (11) 3327887; e-mail ifead@net.sy; 
internet www.uniy-aix.fryifead; f. 1922; sodolo^, anthropology, 
Islamic archaeology, history, language, arts, philosophy, poetoy, 
geography, rdigion; Dir. Dominique Mallet. 

Office Arabe de Presse et de Documentation (OFA-Edition): 
BP 3550, 67 place Chahbandar, Damascus; tel. (11) 3318237; fax 
(11) 4426021; e-mail o£a@net.^, internet www.ofaJiolding.com; 
f. 1964; numerous periodicals, monograp]^ and surveys on political 
and economic affairs; Dir-Gen. Samir A Darwich. Has two affiliated 
branches, OFA-Business Consulting Centre (foreign company repre- 
sentation and services) and OFA-Renseignements Coxnmerciaux 
(Commercial enquiries on firms and persons in Syria and Lebanon). 
The Political Administration Pirns: BP 3320, blvd Palestine, 
Damascus; publishes Al-Fikr al-Askari (6 a year) and Jaysh ash- 
Sha*ab (fortni^tly) and Al-Jundi al-Arabi (monthly). 

Syrimi Documentation Papers: BP 2712, Damascus; f. 1968; 
publishers of Bibliograpky of the Middle East (annual). General 
Directory of the Press and Periodicals in the Arab World (aonual), 
and numerous publications on political, economic, literary and social 
affairs, as wdl as legislative texts concerning Syria and the Arab 
world; Dir-Gen. Louis Fares. 

United Association of Journalists: BP 2448, Damascus; tel. (11) 
2210850; fax (11) 2216851; publishes Al-Jamahir al-Arabia and 
Ath-Tfiawra (dailies). 

Al-Wihdat Press, Printing and Publishing Oiuan^tion 
(Institut al-Guedha pour Impression, Edition et distribution): BP 
2448, Dawar Kafr Soussat, Damascus; tel. (11) 225219; publishes 
Al-Ouroubat, Al-Fida* and Al-Wihdat (dailies), al-Maukef ar-Riadi 
(weekly) and other commercial publications. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

TEm}OMMUNICATIONS 

S^pian Telecommunications Establishment (STE): rue 
Mezzeh, Damascus; tel. (11) 6120000; fax (11) 6121240; e-mail ste- 
gzn@Byriatel.net; internet www.syriatel.net; Chair, (vacant). 

BROADCASTING 

Radio 

Directorate-General of Radio and Television: place Omayyad, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 720700; f. 1945; Dir-Gen. KeiudrOmran; broad- 
casts in Arabic, French, English, Russian, German, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Hebrew, Polish, Turldsh, Bulgarian; Dir Safwan Ghanim. 

Television 

Directorate-General of Radio and Television: (see Radio); ser- 
vices started in 1960; Dir of Television: M. Abd as-Salam Huab. 


Finance 

(cap. = capital; res = reserves; dep. = deposits; 
m.= milhon; brs = branches; amounts in £S) 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Central Bank of Syria: POB 2254, At-Tajrida al-Mughrabia Sq., 
Damascus; tel. (11) 2212642; fax (11) 2213076; f. 1956; cap. 10m., 
dep. 22,689m., total assets 46,202m. (June 1987); Gov. Dr Muhammad 
Bashar Kabbara; 11 brs. 


Other Banks 

A^cultnral Co-operative Bank: BP 4325, Immeuble General 
Administration. Jardin al-Haanua, Damascus; tel. (11) 2213461; fax 
(11) 2241261; CJhair. and DirGen. Dr Nam Jouma’a; 102 brs. 
Commercial Bank of Syria: BP 933, place Yousuf al-Azmeh, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 2218890; fax (11) 2216975; f. 1967; govt-own^ 
bank; cap. and res 6,800m., dep. 174,400m., total assets 520,000m. 
(Dec. 1999); Chair, and Gen. Man. Mahmoud NaomMiskal; 53 brs. 
Industrial Bank: BP 7578, Immeuble Dar al-Mohandessin, rue 
Ma:paloon, Damascus; tel (11) 2228200; fax (11) 2228412; f. 1959; 
nationalized bank providing fiziance for industi^ cap. IOOzzl; Chair. 
Abd aitQadir Obeido; 13 brs. 


Directory 

Popular Credit Bank: BP 2841, 6e dta^, Immeuble Dar al- 
Mohandessin, rue Maysaloon, Damascus; tm. (11) 2227604; fax (11) 
2211291; f. 1967; government bank; provides loans to the services 
sector and is sole authorized issuer of savings certificates; cap. 25m., 
dep. 2,313m., res 42,765m. (Dec. 1984); Chair, and Gen. Man. 
Muhammad Hassan al-Houjjeiri; 60 brs. 

Real Estate Bank: BP 2337, place Yousuf al-Azmeh, Damascus; 
tel. (11) 2218602; fax (11) 2237938; f. 1966; ^vt-owned bank; prov- 
ides loans and grants for housing, schools, hospitals and hotel 
construction; cap. 1,000m. (Dec. 1999); Chair, and Gen. Man. 
Muhammad Ahmad Makhlouf; 13 brs. 

Syrian Lebanese Commercial Bank SAL: BP 933, Dazziascus; 
fax (11) 2243224. 


INSURANCE 

Syrian General Organization for Insurance: BP 2279, 29 rue 
Salhiah, Damascus; tel. (11) 2218430; fax (11) 2220494; f. 1953; 
auth. cap. 1,000m.; a nationalized company; operates throughout 
Syria; Gen. Man. Ghasbanal-Baroudi. 


Trade and Industry 

STATE ENTERPRISES 


^rian industry is almost entirely controlled and run by the State. 
Tnere are national or^nizations responsible to the appropriate 
miius^ for the operation of all sectors of industry, of whidi the 
following are examples: 

Cotton Marketing Oiganization: POB 729, rue Bab al-Faraj, 
Aleppo; tel. (21)^8486; fax (21) 218617; f. 1965; governments 
authority for purchase of seed cotton, ginning and sales of cotton 
lint; Pres, and Dir-Gen. Dr Ahmad Souhad Gkbdara. 

General Organization for Food Industries: BP 105, rue al- 
Fardous, Damascus; tel. (11) 2225290; fax (11) 2245374; f. 1975; 
food-processing and marketing; Chair, and Gen. Dir Ali Kabcal 
Salman. 

General Organization for Phosphate and Mines (GECO- 
PHAM): BP 288, Homs; tel. (31) 420405; fax (31) 412962; f. 1970; 

S reduction and export of phosphate rock; Gen. Dir Eng. Adnan 
I. Ahmed. 


General Organization for the Exploitation and Devel<mment 
of the Euplmtes Basin (GOEDEB): Raqqa; Dir-Gen. Dr Eng. Dr 
Ahjiiad Souhad Gebbara. 


General Organization for the Textile Industries: BP 620, rue 
Fardoss, Damascus; tel. (11) 2216200; fax (11) 2216201; f. 1975; 
control and planning of the textile industry and supervision of 
textile manufacture; 13 subsidiary cos.; Dir-Gcn. Mouhtafa Jaweesh. 
Syrian Petroleum Company (SPC); BP 2849, rue al-Moutanabbi, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 3119994; f. 1958; state agenqy; holds the oil and 


w concession for all i 
Rumelan and Jbeisseh oill 


iloits the Suweidiya, Karatchouk, 
organizes exploring, production 


and marketing of oil and gas nationally; Dir-Gen. Dr Eng. Ali Jbbran. 
Al-Furat Petroleum Company: BP 7660, Damascus; tel. (11) 
2238100; fax (11) 2238104; f. 1985; owned 50% by SPC and 50% 
by a foreign consortium of %rria Shell Petroleum Development 
B.V. and Deminex Syria GmbH; exploits oilfields in the Euphrates 
river area; Chair. JaberGhzayyel. 


DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
State Planning Commission: Parliament Square, Damascus. 
Syrian Consulting Bureau for Development and Investment: 
Damascus; independent; Chair. Nabil Sukkar. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Federation of Syrian Chambers of Commerce: BP 2908, rue 
Mousa Ben Nousair. Damascus; tel. (11) 3335920; fax (11) 3331127; 
f. 1975; Chair. Dr Abd ar-Rahman Attar; Gen. Sec. Dr Rates ash- 
Shallah. 

Aleppo Chamber of Commerce: BP 1261, rue al-Moutanabbi, 
Aleppo; tel. (21) 238236; fax (21) 213493; f. 1885; Pres. M. Saleh al- 
Mallah; Sec. Muhammad Mansoihi. 

Alkalamoun Chamber of Commerce: BP 2507, rue Bucher A. 
Mawla, Damascus; fex (11) 778394; Pres. M. Soupan. 

Damascus Chamber of Conunerce: BP 1040, rue Mou’awiah, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 2211339; fax (11) 2225874; e-mail dcc@net.sy; 
f. 1890; Pres. Dr Ratbb ash-Shallah; Gen. Dir Hisham al-Hamwst; 
11,500 mems. 

Hama Chamber of Commerce and Industry: BP 147, rue al- 
Kouatly, Hama; tel. (33) 233304; fax (33) 517701; f. 1934; Pres. Abd 
as-Salam Sabeh; Dir Abd ar-Razzmc al-Hajt. 

Homs Chamber of Commerce and Industry: BP 440, rue Abou 
al-Of, Homs; tel. (31) 471000; fax (31) 464247; e-mail hcc-i@net.sr, 
f. 1938; Pres. Eng. Waud TuiiiMAT; Dir M. Fares al-Hussamy. 
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Latakia Chamber of Commerce: me al-Hurriyah, T^talcift; Pres. 
JuleNasri. 


CHAMBERS OF INDUSTRY 

Aleppo Chamber of Industry: BP 1859, me al-Moutanabbi, 
Aleppo; tel. (21) 339812; f. 1936; Pres. Muhammad M. Oubak; 7,000 
mems. 

Damascus Chamber of Industiy: BP 1305, me Harika Mou’a- 
wiah, Damascus; tel. (11) 2216042; fax (11) 2246981; Pres. Dr Yehya 
al-Hindi; Dir-Gen. Dr Abd al-Hamid Malakani. 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
FAdAration GAnArale k Damas: Damascus; f. 1961; Dir TalatTag* 

LUBI. 

FAdAration de Damas: Damascus; f. 1949. 

FAdAration des Patrons et Industriels k LattaquiA: Latakia; 
i 1953. 

Order of Syrian Engineers and Architects: POB 2336, 
hnmeuble A1 Mohandessin, place Azmeh, Damascus; tel. Ul) 
2214916; fax (11) 2216948; e-mail <osea@netsy, Pres. M. Fayez 
Mahfouz. 


UTILITIES 

Electricity 

Public Establishment for Electricity Generation and 
Transmission (PEEGT): me Nessan 17, Damascus; tel. (11) 
2129795; fax (11) 2229062; e-maU peegb@uet.sy; internet 
www.peegt-syria.org; f. 1965; renamed 1994; state-owned; operates 
eleven power stations through subsidiary companies; Dur-Gen. Eng. 
Zaki Odeh. 


TRADE UNIONS 

Ittihad Naqabat al-’Ununal al-’Am fi Suriya (General Federation 
of Labour Unions): BP 2351, me Qanawat, Damascus; f. 1948; Chair. 
'Izzad-DinNahir; Sec. Mahmoud Fahuri. 

Transport 

RAILWAYS 

In 1998 the railway system totalled 2,450 km of track. 

Syrian Railways: BP 182, Aleppo; tel. (21) 2213900; fax (21) 
2228480; f. 1897; Pres, and Dir-Gen. Eng. Muhammad Iyad Ghazal. 
General Organization of the Hedjaz-Syrian Railway: BP 134, 
place H^'az, Damascus; tel. (11) 2216815; fax (11) 2227106; f. 1908; 
the Hedjaz Railway has 347 km of track (^uge 1,050 xnm) in Syi^ 
services operate between Damascus and Amman, on a branch line 
of about 2i km from Damascus to Katana, and there is a further 
line of 64 km from Damascus to Serghaya; Dir-Gen. S. Ahmed. 

ROADS 

Arterial roads run across the country linking the north to the south 
and the Mediterranean to the eastern frontier. At 31 December 
1997 there were 877 km of motorways, 29,215 km of main or national 
roads and 9,585 km of secondary or regional roads. In 1996 work 
was schedule to commence on the first stage of a project costing 
£Sl,800m. to improve the road linking Rakka with Deir ez-Zor. In 
January 1999 the Sman Government sig^d a loan aereement with 
the Kuwaiti-based Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development 
(AFESD) to finance the construction of a 100-km. hi^way, con- 
necting ^e eastern port town of Latakia with Ariba in the northern 
govemorate of Aleppo, at an estimated cost of US $297m. 

General Co for Roads: BP 3143, Aleppo; tel. (21) 555406; f. 1975; 
Gen. Man. Eng. M. Walid bl-Ajlani. 

PIPELINES 

The oil pipelines that cross Syrian territory are of great importance 
to the national economy, representing a considerable source of 
foreign exchange. In the late 1990s a number of gas pipelines, 
linking gas fields in the Palmyra area to Aleppo and Lebanon, were 
under construction. 

Smsai Co fbr OR Transport (SCOT): BP 13, Banias; tel. (43) 
711300; fax (43) 710418; f. 1972; Dir-Gen. Muhammad Douba. 

SHIPPING 

Latakia is the principal port; the other m^jor ports are at Banias 
and Tartous. A project to expand the caimcities of Latakia and 
Tartous, and to construct new port facilities near Tartous, com- 
menced in 1997. 

General Directorate of Syrian Ports: BP 505, Latakia; tel. (41) 
473333; fra (41) 475805; Dir-Gen. AliRazzouk. 


Directory 

Syrian General Authority for Maritime Transport: BP 730, 2 
rue Argentina, Damascus; td. Gl) 2226350. 

Abdulkader, Abu Bakn Arwad, Latakia; operates a fieet of 5 
general cargo vessels. 

IsmaiL A. Mi^ Shipping Agency Ltd: BP 74, rue Maril 3 mB, Tartous; 
tel. (43) 220543; operates 1 tanker and 9 general cargo vessels; Man. 
Dir Mahmoud Ismail. 

Muhieddine Shipping Co: BP 779, rue du Port, Tartous; tel. (43) 
220510; fax (43) 317139; operates 8 general cargo ships. 

Samin Shipping Co Ltd: BP 315, rue al-Mina, Tartous; tel. (43) 
318835; fax (43) 318834; operates 12 general cargo ships. 
Syro*Jordanian Shipping Co: BP 148, rue Port Said, Latakia; 
td. (41) 471635; fra (41) 470250; f. 1976; operates 2 general cargo 
ships; transported 70,661 metric tons of goods in 1992; Chair. 
Osman Lbbbady. 

Riamar Shipping Co Ltd: A1 Komish ash-Sharki, BP 284, 
Immeuble Tarwin, rue du Port, Tartous; tel. (43) 314999; fax (43) 
314888; operates 5 general cargo vessels; Chair, and Man. Dir 
Abdal -Kader Sabra. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

There is an international airrort at Damascus, and the uj^grading of 
Aleppo airport, to enable it to nandle international traffic, is planned. 
Directorate-General of Civil Aviation: BP 6257, place Nejmeh, 
Damascus; tel. (11) 3331306; fra (11) 2232201. 

Syrian Arab Airlines (Syrianair): BP 417, 5th Floor, Social 
Insurance Bldg, Youssef al-Azmeh Sq, Damascus; tel. (11) 2220700; 
fax (11) 224923; e-mail syr-air@Byriatel.net; f. 1946, refounded 1961 
to succeed Syrian Airwaj^, after revocation of mei:^r with Misrair; 
domestic passex^ger and cargo services (from Damascus, Al^po, 
Latakia and Deir ez-Zor) and routes to Europe, the Middle East, 
North Africa and the Far East; Chair, and Man. Dir Brig. Omar 
AuReda. 


Tourism 

Syria’s tourist attractions include a pleasant Mediterranean coast- 
line, the mountains, the town bazaars and the antiquities of Da- 
mascus and Palmyra, as well as hundreds of deserted ancient 
villages in the north-west of the country. In 1998 almost 2.5m. 
tourists visited Syria, generating estimated revenues of 
US$l,260m. 

Ministry of Tourism: rue al-Kouatly, Damascus; tel. (11) 2210122; 
fax (11) 2242636; internet www.8yriatourism.org, f. 1972; Dir of 
Tourist Relations and Ministerial Adviser Mrs Sawsan Jouzy. 
Middle East Tourism: BP 201, rue Fardoss, Damascus; tel. (11) 
2211876; fra (11) 2246545; f. 1954; Pres. Muhammad Dadouche; 7 brs. 
Syrian Arab Co for Hotels and Tourism (SACHA): BP 5549, 
Mezzeh, Damascus; tel. (11) 2223286; fax (11) 2219415; f. 1977; 
Chair. Dirar Juma'a; Gen. Man. Euas Aboutara. 


Defence 

Comniande]>in-Chief of the Armed Forces: LtpGien. Bashar 
al-Assad. 

JHinister of Defence and Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces: Mig.-Gen. Mustafa Tlass. 

Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces: Msg.-Gen. Au Aslan. 
Deputy Chief of Staffi Mej.-Gen. Hasan at-Turkb«ani. 

Air Force Commander: Gen. Muhammad al-Khouu. 

Special Forces Commander: Gen. Au Habib. 

Defience Budget (1999): £S67,000m. (US $2,900m.). 

Military Service: 30 months (Jewish population exempted). 

Total Armed Forces (August 1999): (estimated) 316,000 (armv 
(estimated) 215,000, air defence command (an army command; 
estimated) 55,()00, navy (estimated) 6,000, air force 40,000); 
reserves 396,000. 

Paramilitary Forces: 8,000 Gendarmerie (under control of Min- 
istry of Interior). 


Education 

Primary education which begins at six years of age and lasts for 
six years, is officially compul^ry. In 1996/97 there were 2,690,205 
pupils in primary education, equivalent to 91% of children in the 
relevant age-group. Secondary education, beginning at 12 years of 
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age, lasts for six years, comprising two cycles of three years each. 
In 1996/97 there were 967,664 pupils in secondary education, equiva- 
lent to 38% of children in the refevant age-group. 

There are agicultural and tedhnical schools for vocational training, 
and highOT education is provided by the universities of Damascus, 
Aleppo, Tishrin (the October University, in Latakia) and Homs (the 
Baath University, formerly the Homs Institute of Petroleum). There 
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were some 167,000 students enrolled at the universities in 1995. 
The TWflin language of instruction in schools is Arabic, but English 
and French are wide^ taught as second languages. In 1995, 
according to official estimates, the average rate of illiterai^ among 
the poj^tion aged 10 years and over was 20.6%. Expenditure 
on education by all levels of government in 1996 amounted to 
£S25,555m. 
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D.R.HAERIS 


Tunisia is the smallest of the countries that comprise the 
Maghreb’ of North Africa, but it is more cosmopolitan than 
Algeria or Morocco. It forms a wedge of territory, 163,610 sq km 
(63,170 sq miles) in extent, between Algeria and Libya. It 
includes the easternmost ridges of the Atlas Mountains but 
most of the country is low-l 3 ^g and bordered by a long and 
sinuous Mediterranean coastline that faces both north and east. 
Ease of access by sea and by land from the east has favoured the 
penetration of foreign influences and Tunisia owes its diatinct 
national identity and its varied cultural traditions to a succes- 
sion of invading peoples: Phoenicians, Romans, Arabs, Turks 
and French. It was more effectively arabized tiian either Algeria 
or Morocco and remnants of the original Berber-speaking popu- 
lation of the Maghreb are confined, in Tunisia, to a few isolated 
localities in the south. 

At the April 1994 census the population was 8,785,364 and 
the overall density was 57.9 per sq km. Most of the people live 
in the more humid, northern part of the country, and at i^e 
1994 census about 7.7% (674,100) lived in Tunis. Situated 
where the Sicilian Channel links the western with the central 
Mediterranean and close to the site of ancient Carthage, Tunis 
combines the functions of capital and chief port. No o&er town 
approaches Tunis in importance, but on ^e east coast both 
&usse (population 125,000 in 1994) and Sfax (population 
230,900) provide modem port facilities, as does Bizerta (popu- 
lation 98,900) on the north coast, while some distance inl^d 
the old Arab capital and holy city of Qairawan, now known as 
Kairouan (population 102,600), serves as a regional centre. 
Other sizeable towns include Ariana (152,700), Ettadhamen 
(149,200) and Gabes (98,900). Provisional estimates indicated 
that the population had reached 9,214,900 by mid-1997. 

The principal contrasts in the physical geography of Tunisia 
are between a humid and relatively mountainous northern 
region, a semi-arid central expanse of low plateaux and plains, 
and a dry Saharan region in the south. The northern region is 
dominated by the easternmost folds of the Atlas mountain 
system which form two separate chains, the Northern and High 
Tell, separated by the valley of the River Medljerda, the only 
perennially flowing river in the country. The Northern Tell, 
which is a continuation of the Algerian Tell Atlas, extends along 
the north coast at heights of between 300 m and 600 m. South 
of the Medjerda valley lies the broader Tell Atlas, which is a 
continuation of the Saharan Atlas of Algeria, and comprises a 
succession of rugged sandstone and limestone ridges. Near the 


Algerian frontier these reach a maximum height of 1,544 m at 
Qjebel Chambi, the highest point in Tunisia, but die away 
eastward toward the Cap Bon peninsula which extends north- 
east to within 145 km of Sicily. 

South of the Hi^ TeU or Dorsale (^backbone’) central Tunisia 
consists of an extensive platform sloping gently towards the 
east coast. Its western h^, known as the High Stepi^, com- 
prises alluvial basins rimmed by low, barren mountains, but 
eastward the mountains give way first to the Low Steppe, a 
gravel-covered plateau, and ultimately to the flat coastal plain 
of the Sahel. Occasional watercourses cross the Steppes, but 
they flow only after heavy rain and usually fan out and evaporate 
in salt flats, or sebkhas, before reaching the sea. 

The centr^ Steppes give way southward to a broad depression 
occupied by two great seasond salt lakes or shotts. The larger 
of these, the Shott Djerid, lies at 16 m below sea-level and is 
normally covered by a salt crust It extends from dose to the 
Mediterranean coast near Gabes almost to the Algerian frontier 
and is adjoined on the north-west by the Shott ai>Rharsa, which 
lies at 21 m below sea-level. South of the shotts Tunisia extends 
for over 320 km into the Sahara. Rocky, flat-topped mountains, 
the Monts des Ksour, separate a fiat plain known as the Djeffara, 
which borders the coast south of Gab^s, from a sandy lowland 
which is partly covered by the dunes of the Great Eastern Erg. 

The climate of northern Tunisia is Mediterranean in type, 
with hot, dry summers followed by warm, wet winters. Average 
rainfall reaves 150 cm in the Kroumirie Mountains, the wettest 
area in north Africa, but over most of the northern region it 
varies from 40 cm to 100 cm. The wetter and least accessible 
mountains are covered with forests in which cork oak and 
evergreen oak predominate, but elsewhere lower rainfall and 
overgrazing combine to replace forest with meagre scrub growth. 
Sou& of the High Tell rainfall is reduced to between 20 cm and 
40 cm annually, which is insuffident for the regular cultivation 
of cereal crops without irrigation, and there is no continuous 
cover of vegetation. Large areas of the Steppes support only 
dumps of wiry esparto grass, which is collected and exported 
for paper manufacture. I^uthem Tunisia experiences full desert 
conditions. Rainfall is reduced to below 20 cm annually and 
occurs only at rare intervals. Extremes of temperature and wind 
are characteristic and vegetation is completely absent over 
extensive tracts. The country supports only a sparse nomadic 
population except where supplies of underground water make 
cultivation possible. 
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Revised for this edition by Richard I. Lawless 


EARLY HISTORY 

By 550 BC Carthage had achieved a position of commercial and 
naval supremacy in the Mediterranean. The empire reached its 
height in the course of the fourth century sc but was later 
challenged by the Roman Republic. The Punic Wars (264-241 
BC, 216-201 BC and 149-146 bc) ended in the total destruction 
of the Carthaginian Empire and its incorporation within the 
empire of Rome. Carthage was rebuilt by Hie Emperor Augustus 
and intensive colonization brought a new prosperity. During 
the first two centuries ad Carthage was accounted the empire's 
second city but, with the decline of Rome's power, the dty was 
lost to the Vandals (ad 439), to be recovered for Hie Byzantine 
Empire in 533-34. Byzantine rule was by no means secure: 
the tendency of the local governors to reject the control of 
Constantinople was compounded by religious dissent among the 
native Berb^ population, who adopted Christian heresies in 
opposition to imperial rule. It was, however, the rise of Islam 
in Arabia and its rapid expansion alter the death of the Prophet 
(632) that led to the destruction of Byzantine power and to 
the Arab invasion of North Africa. Arab control was finally 
established there with the conquest of Carthage in 698 and the 
foundation of Tunis. Islam spread rapidly among the Berbers, 
but they adopted Kharyite heresies; the eighth century was 
dominated by Berber-supported risings, manifestations of mili- 
tant Islam against the central Government, and constant revolts 
among the occupying Arab forces. In the last years of the 
Umayyad dynasty (overthrown 748-50) Tunisia escaped com- 
pletely from imperial control: the new dynasty of the Abbasids, 
ruling from Iraq, retook Qairawan, the centre of Arab rule in 
the Maghreb, but lost it in 767, and a period of complete anarchy 
ensued. Tunisia was restored to Abbasid control in 800 and 
Ibrahim ibn Aghlab was appointed tributary ruler of Ifriqiya- 
corresponding roughly to present-day Tunisia. 

For most of the ninth centuiy the country was relatively 
prosperous, but the Agdfiabid dynasty began to decline from 
874 and was finally overthrown between 905 and 909 by the 
Fatimids, fanatical adherents of the hereHcal doctrines of 
Shiism, who pursued a vigorous policy of expansion and con- 
quest; by 933 Fatimid rule was established throughout the 
Maghreb. Between 943 and 947 a Berber revolt took place, but 
it was effectively suppressed, allowing Tunisia to eiyoy a certain 
amount of prospjBrity for the subsequent 25 years. In 969-70 
the Fatimids gained control of Egypt and S^a: Him years 
later Mahdiya was abandoned for the new capital of Cairo, and 
the ^vemment of Tunisia was handed over to the Berber Zirid 
family. The golden age of Zirid rule was brought to an end in 
1050 when the dynasty transferred its allegiance to the orthodox 
caliph at Baghdad. The economy crumbled and the country 
lapsed into political fragmentation. In 1087 Italian forces from 
Pisa and Genoa tocds: Mahdiya, allowing the Zirids to continue 
as its rulers. Early in the 12^ centuiy the Zirids renewed their 
loyalty to Cairo, but were expelled by the Normans in 1148. 
Norman rule in Tunisia was over by 1160, and for the next 
50 years Tunisia formed part of the empire of the caliphs of 
Marrakesh (the Almohads). In the 13th centuiy the authority 
of Baghdad was briefly restored over Tunisia: a strong provincial 
government was established in 1207 under the Ber^r family 
of the Hafsids, who had held the governorship of Tunis since 
1184. For most of the 13th centuiy they ruled over North AWca 
from Tripoli to central Algeria but, in the face of tribal and Arab 
unrest, the town of Jerba fell into Christian hands (1284-1337). 
In the reign of Abul-Abbas (1370-94) the fortunes of the dynasty 
revive^ but by the end of the 15th century the Hafsid Empire 
was disintegrating and Tunisia had become involved in the 
struggle between the Spanish and Ottoman forces for control of 
the Mediterranean. 

By 1520 Bougie, Tripoli and Jerba had fallen to Spain; then 
in 1534 Khair ed-Din (Barbarossa), hi gh admiral of the Ottoman 
fleet, drove the Emir al-Hasan frnm Tunis. In 1535 a great 
Spanish naval expedition recaptured the town, and al-Hasan 


was returned as the Emperor's vassal. In 1542 he was deposed 
by his son Ahmad, who made a final attempt to reunite Tunisia 
against Spain. The defeat of Ahmad at the siege of Malta (1565) 
which, together with the Spanish naval victory of Lepanto six 
years later, ended the struggle for maritime supremacy. The 
Pasha of Algiers stationed a garrison in Tunis in 1564, only to 
be expelled briefly (1572) in the aftermath of Lepanto; but in 
1574 an Ottoman expediHon put an end to Spanish power in 
Tunis and to the Hafsid dynasty itself. 

Direct Ottoman rule was brief, a military revolt in Tunisia in 
1591 reducing the power of the Pasha, the representative of the 
sultan, to a cypher. State affairs were assumed by one of the 40 
deys, or high officers of the Ottoman army of occupation. By 
about 1600 the diwan, or governing council, shared a pre- 
eminent place with the taifa, or guild of corsair chiefs. By al^ut 
1606 the de facto independence of Tunisia had been recognized, 
although it was to remain nominally part of the Ottoman Empire 
for more than 250 years. 

In the first half of the 17th century trade and commerce 
flourished, but from about 1650 the deys' power declined, 
authority passing to the beys, originally subordinate in rank. 
Hammuda, bey from 1659-63, became master of the entire 
country, and his family— the Muradids— retained power until 
1702. This was a period of decline, with tribal unrest and 
incursions from Algiers. With the accession of Hussain Ali Turki 
in 1705, a new line of beys brought some semblance of order. 
The remainder of the 18th centuiy passed fairly uneventi^ly, 
with some prosperity, despite uncertain relations with Algeria 
and the growth of European naval power in the Mediterranean. 

After the Napoleonic Wars the European powers forced the 
bey, Mahmud (1814-24), to suppress the activities of the cor- 
sairs, which had provided a considerable part of state revenues. 
The French occupied Algiers in 1830, and reduced Algeria to 
colonid status; for the next 60 years Tunisia desperately tri^ 
to poid the same fate. Increasingly the influence of France and 
Britain, and later Italy, became apparent through the activiHes 
of their consuls. The beys Ahmad (1837-55) and Muhammad 
(1855-59) attempted reforms, but merely intensified depend- 
ence on France. The next bey, Muhammad as-Sadiq (1869-82), 
promulgated a constitution (suspended 1864). Increased taxes, 
however, provoked tribal rebellion, and in 1869 the bey was 
obliged to accept financial control by France, Britain and Italy. 
Imminent financial collapse prompted France to intervene, and 
]^nch forces invaded Tunisia in April 1881. Tliey encountered 
litHe resistance and the Treaty of Kassar Said was signed, 
under which the bey remained the nominal ruler, while French 
officials administer^ military, financial and foreign affairs. 

FRENCH PROTECTORATE 

The Treaty of Mersa (1883) formally established a French pro- 
tectorate over Tunisia and brought the actual Government of 
the country under French control, effective power passing to the 
French Resident-General. The international control commission 
was abolished in 1884, the currency was reformed dong French 
lines in 1891, and the extra-territorial privileges of other Euro- 
peans were abrogated. Encouraged by lai^-scale grants of land, 
there was a considerable influx of settlers from France, and also 
from Italy, especiaUy after 1900. Besides being confronted with 
Hie task of sustaining the economy, which they tackled by 
investment in the development of the country's resources, the 
French encountered rivalry from Italy and a rise of Tunisian 
nationalism. 

Tumsian cniltural and political life absorbed many Frencdi 
ideas, but was also influenced by movements in other parts of 
the Islamic world. An attempt to emulate the Young Turk 
reformers in the Ottoman Empire was the foundation, in 1908, 
of the Young Tunisian Movement, which demanded the restora- 
tion of the authority of the bey together with democratic reforms. 
The achievement of independence in eastern Arab countries 
after the First World War, and the example of the nationalist 
movement in Egypt, inspired Tunisians wiHi a greater naHonal 
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consciousness, and in 1920 the Destour (Constitution) move- 
ment was formed under the leadership of Sheikh ath-Thalibi, 
one of the founders of the Young Tunisians. 

The Destour appealed for a self-governing constitutional 
regime with a Legislative Assembly. French attempts to conci- 
liate opinion by administrative reforms, dating from 1920 wilii 
the formation of economic councils on which Tunisians were 
represented, failed to satisfy the more radical elements, and, 
confronted with further nationalist activity, the F^nch admin- 
istration resorted to repressive measures. Sheikh ath-Tha*libi 
was exiled in 1923, and in 1925 the Destour movement was 
dissolved. It was revived in the early 19308 but soon split, the 
former leaders of the Destour being accused of collaboration 
with France by younger members eager for political action on 
a broad front. In 1934 the N4o-Destour (New Constitution) 
Party was formed, led by Habib Bourguiba, a Tunisian lawyer. 
The party employed methods of widespread political agitation 
as a residt of which Bourguiba was e:^ed. After the victory of 
the Popular Front in France in 1936 he returned to Tunisia, 
but little was achieved in direct negotiations with the new 
French Government. The Neo-Destour became a powerful organ- 
ization, its influence extending to all parts of the country, and 
its strength was proved in a successful general strike in 1938. 
Widespread clashes with the i^lice followed, martial law was 
proclaimed, some 200 nationalists were arrested, and both the 
Destour and N4o-Destour parties were dissolved. 

At the outbreak of the Second World War Tunisian opinion 
rallied in favour of France, and when Italy entered the war 
some 23,000 Italians in Tunisia were interned. With the fall of 
France Tunisia came under Vichy ride, and Bizerta, T^is and 
other ports wore used by Germany and Italy to supply their 
armies in Libya until the defeat of the Axis forces by i^e Allies 
in 1943 restored French authority. The bey, Muhanunad al- 
Monsif, was accused of collaboration with the Axis powers and 
deposed; he was replaced by his cousin, Muhammad al-Amin. 

GROWING AUTONOMY 

The virtual restoration of peace in 1944 brought a relaxation of 
political restrictions and during the following years there was 
renewed agitation for political change. As a result of subsequent 
French ropression, Habib Bourguiba went into exile in Cairo in 
1945 but his chief lieutenant, Salah Ben Yousuf, remained in 
Tunisia. The French authorities turned their attention to polit- 
ical reforms, and by beylical decrees in 1945 the Couned of 
Ministers and the Grand Council (an elected body with equal 
French and Tunisian representation) were reoiganized, the 
authority of the latter being extended. These measures did not 
satisfy the nationalists, who demanded complete independence. 
Later in 1946 a government was formed under Muhammad 
Kaak, which included an increased number of Tunisians (mod- 
erate leaders being appointed after the Destour and N4o-Des- 
tour had refused to participate); the French, however, retained 
ultimate control. 

Bourguiba returned to Tunisia in 1949. In April 1950 the 
Neo-Destour proposed the transfer of sovereignty and executive 
control to Tunisian hands, under a responsible government with 
a Prime Minister appointed by the bey and an elected National 
Assembly which would draft a democratic constitution. Local 
French interests would be protected by representation on muni- 
cipal councils, and Tunisia would co-operate with France on 
equal terms. These proposals received a reasonable response in 
Fi^ce, and a new Tunisian Government was formed in August 
1950, composed of an equal number of Tunisian and Fr^ch 
ministers, wi^ Muhammad Chenik as Prime Minister and 
Salah Ben Yousuf as Minister of Justice. The object of the new 
Government was stated to be the gradual restoration of Tunisian 
sovereignty, in co-operation with France. Despite strong opposi- 
tion to tibese developments from the Europ^ settlers (some 
10% of the population), further reforms were effected in Sep- 
tember 1950 and February 1951, when French advisers to the 
Tunisian ministers were removed and the Resident-General’s 
control over the Council of Ministers was diminished. 

Peaceful progress towards autonomy came to a halt, however, 
owing to growing settler opposition, procrastination on the part 
of the French ^vernment and consequent alienation of the 
nationalists. Tunisian resentment erupted in strikes and 
demonstrations in early 1952. The N4o-Destour had formed an 


intimate alliance with the influential trade union movement, 
and many leaders held office in both organizations. In February 
Bourguiba and other N4o-Destour leaders were arrested on the 
order of the new Resident-General, Jean de Hauteclocque, and 
a wave of violence spread throughout the country, culminating 
in the arrest and removal from office of the Prime Minister, and 
the imposition of French military control. 

A new Government was formed under Salaheddine Bac- 
couche, and a French-inspired scheme designed to lead to even- 
tual internal autonomy was announc^ in April 1952. 
Meanwhile, the now-proscribed N4o-Destour took its case to 
Cairo and the UN CSeneral Assembly. Against a background of 
increasing terrorism, countered by Fr^ch repressive action, 
and in the face of opposition from both the Neo-Destour and the 
settlers, little in 1±Le way of reform could be achieved. The bey 
at first refused to sign French reform decrees, and when he 
yielded in December under the threat of deposition, the pro- 
posals were promptly repudiated by the N4o-Destour. 

Terrorist activities continued and a settler counter-terrorist 
organization, the Tied Hand’, came to prominence. The situation 
approached civil war in 1953, with bands of fellagha active in 
the western highlands and around Bizerta and terrorism and 
counter-terrorism in the towns. In July 1954 the newly-formed 
French Government, led by Pierre Mendfes France, offered 
internal autonomy for Tunisia, with France retaining responsi- 
bility only for defence and foreign affairs. The French proposals 
were accepted, and in August a new Tunisian Government was 
formed, head^ by Tahar Ben Ammar and containing three 
members of the N4o-Destour as well as moderate nationalists. 
Negotiations with the French Government opened in Carthage 
in September. The talks had reached deadlods: when the Mendes 
France Government fell in February 1955, but they resumed in 
March and a final agreement was signed in Paris on 2 June. 

The accord grants internal autonomy to Tunisia while pro- 
tecting French interests and preserving Tunisia’s close links 
with France. France retained responsMity for foreign affairs, 
defence (including the control of frontiers) and intern^ security. 
Although the agreement was supported by a msgority of the 
Neo-Destour, the extremist wing, headed by the exil^ Salah 
Ben Yousuf, and the old Destour and Communist elements, 
opposed it, as did the settlers’ organizations. An all-Tunisian 
Council of Ministers was formed in September 1955 by Tahar 
Ben Ammar, with members of the Nd^Destour holding six of 
the 12 posts. 

Habib Bourguiba had returned from three years’ exile in June 

1955, to be followed by Salah Ben Yousuf in September. In 
October Ben Yousuf was expelled from the Neo-Destour for 
opposition to the recent agreement and for 'splitting activities’. 
A Neo-Destour party congress at Sfax in November endorsed 
the agreement, but reaffirmed that the party v/ould be satisfled 
only with independence and demanded the election of a constit- 
uent assembly. Clashes between ‘Bourguibist’ and ‘Yousuflst’ 
factions followed, and in December a conspiracy to create a 
terrorist organn^tion to prevent the implementation of the 
agreement was discovered. Ben Yousuf fled to Tripoli in January 

1956, and many suspected Yousuflsts’ were placed in detention. 
At the same time fellagha activity revived, rebel bands became 
active in the remoter parts of the country and acts of terrorism 
were committed against both French settlers and members of 
the Ndo-Destour. 

INDEPENDENCE 

On 27 February 1956 a Tunisian delegation led by Bourguiba 
began independence negotiations with the French Government 
in Paris. In a protocol aigasd on 20 March, France formally 
recognized the independence of Tunisia and its right to exercise 
responsibility over foreign afEisdrs, security and defence, and to 
raise a national army. A transitional period was envisaged 
during which French forces would gradu^dy be withdrawn ^m 
Tunisia, including Bizerta. 

Elections for the Constituent Assembly, held on 25 March 
1956, resulted in all 98 seats being won by candidates of the 
National Front, all of whom acknowledged allegiance to the 
Neo-Destour. Tie elections were boycott^ by the 'Yousuflst’ 
opposition. Habib Bourguiba became Prime Minister on 11 
April, leading a Government in which 16 of the 17 ministers 
belonj^ to ^e N4o-Destour. 
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which Tousufists’ in Algeria, as well as supporters of the old 
Destour and army elements, were implicated. Moroccan medi- 
ation facilitated a conference of the Maghreb states in Rabat in 
February, at which the Tunisians demanded the cessation of 
‘Yousufist’ activities in Algeria. After further negotiations a 
hontier agreement between Tunisia and Algeria was signed 
in July. 

EXPROPRIATION 

In May 1964 the Tunisian National Assembly enacted legisla- 
tion which authorized the expropriation of all foreign-owned 
lands (some 300,000 ha). The French immediately suspended, 
then cancelled, all financial aid. This nationalization of foreign- 
owned land was a step towards the development of socialism in 
the agrarian sector of the economy. The N4o-Destour*s commit- 
ment to Tunisian socialism’ was emphasized in the change of 
the party’s name to the Parti socialiste destourien (Destour 
Soci^ist Party— PSD) prior to the presidential and general 
elections in November 1964, in which I^sident Bourguiba was 
again elected unopposed and the PSD, the only party to present 
candidates, won ^1 90 seats in the National Assembly. Subse- 
quent cabinet changes included the appointment of the Presid- 
ent’s son, Habib Bourguiba, Jr, as Minister of Foreign AfiEairs. 

From 1964 onwards, domestic politics ^came more settled 
and the Government concentrated its attention on economic 
development. The hold of the PSD on the country was streng- 
thened and President Bourguiba’s position was unchallenged. 

FOREIGN POUCY 

After 1964 Tunisia’s relations with the world beyond the Arab 
states and Africa were influenced by the need for foreign aid, 
most of which was received from Western countries where the 
moderation of Tunisian policies inspired confidence. Tunisia 
also made cautious overtures towards the communist bloc. Some 
economic assistance was obtained from the USSR while Tunisia 
maintained its non-aligned i^sition. Diplomatic relations wi^ 
the People’s Republic of China were established, following a 
visit to Tunisia by the Chinese Premier, Zhou Eidai, in January 
1964. Nevertheless, President Bourguiba publicly criticized Chi- 
nese policies, in particular the polipy of encouraging revolution 
in Africa. 

Relations with the rest of the Arab world continued to be the 
focus of President Bourguiba’s attention and the source of bitter 
controversy. In April 1965 he openly attacked Arab League 
polity on Palestine and advocated a more flexible approadi, 
including direct negotiations with Israel over the UN partition 
plan of 1948. This provoked severe criticism from the Arab states 
(excepting Morocco, Libya and Saudi Arabia). After violent 
demonstrations in Cairo and Tunis, the UAR and Tunisia 
withdrew their respective ambassadors. Tunisia’s refusal at the 
end of April to follow the example of other Arab League states 
in severing relations with the Federal Republic of Germany, 
which had exchanged ambassadors with Israel, widened the 
rift A conference of Arab Heads of State at Casablanca in May, 
at which Tunisia was not represented, categorically rejected 
Bouiguiba’s proposal that Israel should be asked to cede terri- 
tory to the Palestinian refugees in return for recognition by the 
Arab states, and reaffirmed their determination to effect the 
complete overthrow of Israel. In an open letter to those 
attending, Bourguiba accused the Egyptian President, Gamel 
Abd an-Nasser, of attempting to use the Arab Lea^e as an 
instrument of UAR national policy and of interfering in the 
affairs of every Arab state; Tunisia was not prepared to t^e part 
in the debates of the Arab League under such circumstances. In 
October 1966 Tunisia announced the complete severance of 
diplomatic relations with the UAR. 

The Six-Day War between Israel and the Arab states in Jime 
1967 led to immediate reconciliation in the Arab world. Tun i s i a n 
troops were dispatched to the front, but the Israeli success was 
so swift and the cease-fire came so soon that they were recalled 
before they had reached the scene of the fitting. Diplomatic 
relations between Tunisia and the UAR were restored, and 
Tunisia was represented at the Arab summit meeting in Khar- 
toum in September, when Arab nations agreed to neither recog- 
nize nor negotiate with Israel. 

In May 1968, however, followmg criticism of President Bourg- 
uiba by the Syrian Prime Minister, who charged him with 


having betrayed the Arab struggle in Palestine, the Syrian 
chargd d’affSaires and his staff in Tunis were accused of inciting 
subversive activities and expelled. At a meeting in Cairo in 
September, the Arab League refused to hear a statement from 
the Tunisian delegate criticizing the Arab attitude, particularly 
that of the UAEt, towards Israel. Tunisia subsequently 
announced its intention to boycott future meetings of the 
League. Nevertheless, Tunisia reaffirmed its support for the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 

An exchange of visits by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
Tunisia and Algeria in early 1969 resulted in an improved 
climate for negotiation on the demarcation of their common 
firontier and on economic matters, especially those arising from 
the nationalization by each country of property owned by 
nationals of the other. In Janu^ 1970 the two countries signed 
a treaty of co-operation and friendship. 

TEDS FAIX OF AHMAD BEN SAI^ 

During 1964-69 the chief issue in internal affairs was the 
campaign to collectivize agriculture, implemented under the 
leadership of Ahmad Ben Salah, Minister of Finance and Plan- 
ning. The programme encountered widespread opposition in 
affected areas and disagreement within the ruling party itself. 
In September 1969 the policy was abandoned; Ben Salah was 
stripped of all office, arrested, tried and sentenced to 10 years’ 
hard labour. However, he escaped from prison in February 1973 
and took refuge in Europe, fimm where he issued statements 
condemning resident Bourguiba for acting against the people 
in the interests of a privileged class, and became the leader of 
the radical Mouvement de IHinite populaire (Popidar Unity 
Movement— MUP), which was declai^ illegal in Tunisia. 

Ben Salah was the first of several ministers to experience a 
sh^ reversal of fortune. In November 1969 President Bour- 
guiba appointed Bahi Ladgham as Prime Minister, but in 
October 1970 replaced him by Hedi Nouira. A year later the 
President declared that Nouira would be his successor. In March 
1973 Ladgham resigned from all his political posts. Mahmoud 
Mestiri was the next minister to fall into disgrace. As Minister 
of the Interior in 1970 and 1971, he demanded the liberalization 
of the Government. Consequently he was dismissed from the 
Council of Ministers in September 1971, expelled from the party 
in 1972 and from the National Assembly in May 1973. When a 
revision of the Constitution was finally proposed in March 1973, 
it included almost none of the measures suggested by Mestiri 
to modify the presidential nature of the Government. Indeed, 
during the next two years Bourguiba and Prime Minister Nouira 
consoHdated their power. In September 1974 the ninth party 
congress of the PSD elected Bourguiba as President-for-life of 
the party and confirmed Nouira in tiie post of Secretaiy-General. 
Boujgmba appointed a new political bureau of 20 members, 
including 14 ministers, confirming a tendency to draw the PSD 
and the Government closer toge&er. In November Bourguiba 
was re-elected unopposed as j^sident of Tunisia, and in the 
National Assembly elections all 112 PSD candidates were re- 
turned, also without opposition. The Assembly voted amend- 
ments to the Constitution, designating the Prime Minister as 
the President’s successor and allowing for the appointment of a 
President-for-life, a post to which the Assembly elected Bour- 
g^ba in March 1975. Constitutional reforms in December 1975 
increased presidential powers still further. 

UNION WITH LIBYA 

In June 1970 the President’s son, Habib Bourguiba, Jr, was 
replaced as Minister of Foreign Affairs by Muhammad Mas- 
moudi. From that date relations with the more radical Arab 
states and with extremist powers outside the area improved. 
Normal relations were resumed with the UAR and 3yria, and 
Tunisia rejoined the Arab League. 

In January 1974, after a meeting between President Bourg- 
uiba and Col Muammar al-Qaddafi, the Libyan leader, on tihe 
island of Djerba, it was announced that Tunisia and Libya had 
agreed to form a union. The Djerba Agreement was greeted 
with general surprise for, despite an improvement in rations 
between the two countries in previous years, Bourguiba had 
always shown himself to be hostile to such a union. Bourguiba 
was to be president of the new state, with Qaddafi as his deputy. 
It would seem that the Djerba Agreement was managed by 
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Muhammad Masmoudi, without the consent of Prime Minister 
Nouira, who was out of the country at tiie time. Nouira returned 
swiftly to Tu ni sia, and Masmoudi was dismissed from his post 
in the Government and the PSD. 

In the aftermath of this confused affair, relations with Libya 
wpe tense. The Libyans continued to ^e fulfilment of the 
Djerba Agreement, and in 1975 Bourguiba expressed concern 
at the increase in strength of the Libyan army. Another source 
of contention between ^e two countries was the delimitation 
of their respective sectors of the continental dielf, in which 
importot deposits of petroleum were to be found. In June 1977 
both sides a^eed to submit to arbitration by the International 
Court of Justice (ICJ) and agreement was finally reach^ in 
February 1982. In October 1977 a joint statement was issued, 
saying that Tunisia and Libya had agreed to ^reactivate mutual 
co-operation’ and establish a scheme to link the electricity 
networks of the two countries, while experts were to discuss the 
possibility of other joint ventures. Relations wi^ Algeria also 
improved in 1977, after Tunisia had abandoned its attempts at 
conciliation in the Western Sahara dispute (in which it sided 
with Morocco): a co-operation agreement was signed in July by 
the respective Ministers of the Interior. 

DOMESTIC UNREST 

By 1977, with President Bourguiba in his seventies and in poor 
health, there was growii^ uncertainty over the fiiture of tee 
system of government which he had dominated for so long. H4di 
Nouira, his desipated successor, appeared to lack tee powei^ 
personality which had kept Bourguiba in command of tee 
^untry, and there were signs of a succession struggle in tee 
increasing demands for tee free development of a pluralist 
democr^ from, among others, former ministers Ahma d Ben 
Salah, in exile, and Ahmad Mestiri, leader of tee unofficial 
Mouvement des ddmocrates socialistes (Social Democrats— 
MDS). The arrest and trial (in mid-1977) of 33 members of tee 
MUP, on char^ of threatening state security and defaming 
tee President, indicated tee continuing hostility of tee Govern- 
ment to any form of organized opposition. 

Meanwhfle, however, a more effective political force was 
beginning to make itself felt. After a number of strikes by 
workers in 1976, a ^social contract’ was formulated in early 
1977 between the Government and the Union Gdndrale des 
Travailleurs Tunisiens (General Union of Tunisian Workers— 
UGTT) under tee leadership of Habib Achour, involving infla- 
tion-linked pay rises for tee duration of tee 1977-81 
Development Plan, In spite of this agreement there were fiirther 
strikes in various sectors of industiy in late 1977, in demand of 
better pay and conditions, and backed hy tee UGTT, which 
was beaming (particularly throu^ its weekly newspaper Ach- 
Cha'ah) an increasingly vocal critic of government poli<y and 
an outlet for political dissenters. In December Muhammad 
Masmoudi, tee former Minister of Foreign Affairs, returned 
from exile in Libya and declared his support for tee UGTT, 
thereby underling its potential as a political force. Tahar 
BeMu^a, tee Minister of the Interior, was ^missed in late 
December, after having suggested that tee unrest should be 
attributed to social and economic problems, such as a rapidly 
increasing population and severe imemployment Six other mod- 
erate membere of the Council of Ministers resigned in sympathy, 
but Resident Bourguiba reaffirmed his support for Nouira by 
forming a new Government in which the dissidents were 
replaced mainly by dvil servants and technocrats, all of whom 
could be expected to accept Nouira’s tough policy; in addition, 
Bourguiba appointed his son, Habib Bourguiba, Jr, as special 
adviser. 

In January 1978 Achour resigned firom tee political bureau 
and central committee of tee PSD after pressure from members 
of tee UGTT who felt teat his dual role had become unaccept- 
^le. The UGTT nationsd council appealed for urgent changes 
in tee method of government and an end to tee use of ‘intimida- 
tion’ in suppressing strikes and demonstrations. In late January 
the umon organized a general strike as a warning to the Govern- 
ment and in retaliation for attacks on union offices. Rioting 
ensued in Tunis and several other cities, the army intervened 
ai^ at least 51 people were li^ed, while hundreds more were 
^'ured; a state of emergency was declared and a curfew 
imposed. Himdreds of demonstrators were arrested, tried and 
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imprisoned, and Achour and other members of tee UGTT execu- 
tive were also taken into custody and charged with subversion. 
The Government accused tee UGTT of a long-standing 
conspiracy against tee State and hinted at foreign backing, 
presumably from Libya. 

There was considerable international criticism of the irregular 
conduct of tee trial of Achour and 30 other union leaders, which 
began in August 1978. Neverteeless, Achour was sentenced to 
10 years’ haH labour, and prison sentences were also pass^ 
on all but six of tee other defendants. Under a new Secretaiy- 
General, Tyani Abid, tee UGTT expressed regret at tee recent 
events and declared its willingness to co-operate with tee Gov- 
ernment. Alteou^ Achour was pardoned by President Bourg- 
uiba in August 1979, he remained under house arrest; 263 
others serving prison terms for their involvement in tee riots 
had been pardoned in May, but it was nevertheless clear teat 
tee power of tee UGTT as a source of opposition had, for tee 
moment, been crushed. 

In July 1979 tee National Assembly approved an amendment 
to tee electoral code, allowing, for the firet time, the number of 
candidates in legislative elections to be twice the number of 
seats although it remained unclear whether members of parties 
other than tee PSD would be permitted to stand. At tee PSD 
congress in September, tee need to ‘open up’ the party to new 
adherents and original ideas was emphasized, but tee Prime 
Minister rejected tee idea of a multi-party system and a National 
pact’ proposed two years previously by tee MDS. The main 
opposition groups— tee MUP, tee MDS and the Parti commun- 
iste tunisien (PCT— tee Communist Party)— declared that they 
would boycott the legislative elections in November, since par- 
ticipation would indicate support of the present system (and 
would presumably not have been permitted in any case, since 
none of tee groups had official party status). The rate of partici- 
pation in tee ele^ons was substantially lower than on previous 
occasions, reaching only 81%, compared with an average of 95%. 

In January 1980 there was an attack on the town of Gedsa in 
western Tunisia by guerrillas, originally estimated to number 
300, although only 60 were later brought to trial. The Tunisian 
anned forces quickly regained control of the town, but 41 deaths 
were reported. Responsibility for the attack was claimed by a 
hitherto unknown group, tee Tunisian Armed Resistance, which 
declared that it aimed to free Tunisia from the ‘dictatorship’ of 
tee PSD. The Tunisian Government claimed that the attackers 
were Tunisian migrant workers who had been trained in Libya 
and encouraged to make tee attack in order to destabilize tee 
Bourguiba atoinistration: diplomatic relations with Libya were 
suspended. Libya expressed its incredulity at these allegations, 
and referred to tee incident as a ‘popular uprising’. Neverthe- 
less, tee attack caused international concern, particu- 
larly in France, which sent militaiy transport aircraft to Gafsa 
and naval vessels to tee Tunisian coast, while tee USA also 
offered to expedite military supplies. The Gafsa attack was 
condemned by tee more established opposition groups within 
Tunisia, engendering a temporary national solidarity, although 
tee same groups condemned tee execution of 13 of tee guerrillas 
which took place in April. 

MOVES TOWARDS POLITICAL LIBERALIZATION 

The sudden illness of H4di Nouira in February 1980 renewed 
politi^ uncertainty. The Minister of Education, Muhammad 
Mzah, was appointed as temporary government co-ordinator 
and in April as Prime Minister, thereby becoming Bourguiba’s 
successor under tee terms of tee Constitution. The new Govern- 
ment headed by Mzali included a member of the MDS and three 
of the mimsters who had resigned in 1977 in protest at tee 
harsh measures taken against strikers. In December Tahar 
Belkhodja, tee former Minister of tee Interior who had been 
dismissed m 1977, was readmitted to the Government. Most 
political prisoners were released during 1980, and in January 
1981 a pardon was granted to nearly 1,000 members of tee 
UGTT who had been convicted of involvement in the 1978 riots. 
Greater tolerance wm also shown towards opposition parties: 
in mid-1980 permission was granted to the MDS to publish two 
weekly periodicals, and in the following Februaiy an amnesty 
was granted to all members of tee proscribed MUP, except its 
^der-in-exile, Ahmad Ben Salah. In April 1981 President 
Bourguiba declared teat he saw no objection to tee emergence 
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of political pa^es provided that they rejected violence and 
religious fanaticism and were not dependent ‘ideologically or 
materially’ on any foreign group (which suggested that Islamic 
fundamentalists would not be welcome candidates). The con- 
gjress elected a new PSD central committee of 80 representa- 
tives, some 75% of whom had not previously been members of 
the committee. 

An extraordinary congress of the UGTT was also held in April 
1981, the first since the riots of January 1978. Of the 13 members 
of the executive committee elected by the congress, 11 were 
former committee members who had been imprisoned in 1978. 
The new Secretary General-Taieb Baccouche-was the first 
non-PSD member to be elected to this post. Habib Achour was 
released in December 1981 and allowed to reassume his position 
as leader of the UGTT. 

The process of installing a multi-party system continued with 
the announcement of legislative elections for November 1981; 
Bour^ba promised that any participating group which gained 
a minimum of 5% of the votes cast would be officMy recognised 
as a political party. Several parties refused to take part in the 
elections under these conditions. In July the one-party system 
ended with the official recognition of the POT. As a former 
officially reco^ized political party (bmined since 1963), the POT 
was not required to fulfil the 5% condition laid upon the other 
groups. In contrast to this apparent political liberalization, as 
many as 50 leading members of the Mouvement de la tendance 
islamique (Islamic Tendency Movement— MTI) were arrested 
and given prison sentences in September. The Government 
continued to regard the MTI, a relatively moderate Isla^c 
group, as a dangerous influence. 

Although the PGT, tho MUP and the MDS presented candi- 
dates in the November 1981 legislative elections, the result was 
an emphatic victory for the Front national, a joint electoral pact 
formed by the PSD and the UGTT, which gained 94.6% of votes 
cast and won all 136 seats in the new Assembly. The otiier 
parties all failed to win 5% of the vote, and consequently 
none was ^ven official recognition. Formal protests of electoral 
irregularities were made by the three opposition groups. The 
MDS and the MUP were finally accorded official status in 
November 1983. 

FURTHER UNREST 

In Januaxy 1984 widespread rioting and looting broke out. The 
immediate cause was a substantial increase in the price of bread 
and the abolition of government subsidies on flour and other 
staple foods, but the disturbances were also linked to long- 
standing grievances, including the high level of unemployment 
(particularly among the young), and to unrest amongst Islamist 
^ups. Rioting started in the south of the country, but spread 
to the northern cities of Sfax, Gabes and Tunis. On 3 January 
the Government declared a state of emergency, and troops 
were brought in to control street demonstrations. The resulting 
clashes between troops and demonstrators left 89 people dead 
and 938 injured, according to official figures, and more than 
1,000 people were arrested. After a week of disturbances Presi- 
dent Bourguiba personally intervened to reverse the price rises, 
and order was re-established. 

An official inquiry into the cause of the riots accused the 
Minister of the Interior, Dries Guiga, of exploiting the violence 
for his own political ends and of fa^ng to inform the President 
of the magnitude of the disturbances. QxagSi had been dismissed 
by President Bourguiba in January 1984 and subsequently left 
the country. The vacant portfolio was granted to Prime Minister 
Mzsdi, whose position was considerably strengthened by the 
downfall of his former rival for the presidential succession. In 
June Guiga was tried in absentia for Mgh treason and sentenced 
to 15 years’ imprisonment. 

Throu^out 1984 and in early 1985 Tunisia was troubled by 
a series of strikes in the public sector. The strikers demanded 
increases in public-sector salaries, which had been fxnzen for 
two years. In April 1985 riot police surrounded the UGTT 
headquarters, after the union urged a general strike in support 
of the demands of public-sector strikers. The UGTT subse- 
quent^ postponed the strike, pending talks with government 
negotiators. However, in early May, the UGTT announced that 
negotiations had collapsed and that it would refuse to partici- 
pate in the municipal elections later that month. The MDS, the 


PCT and the MUP also boycotted the elections. NeverthelcBs, 
there was a turn-out of 92.8% (compared with only 66.8% for 
the equivalent elections in 1980), which the PSD interpreted as 
a vote of support for its policies. In July the UGTT declared the 
start of a campaign of renewed strike action. In the same month 
the union’s newspaper, Ach-Cha^ab, was suspended by the Gov- 
ernment for six months. In October the police occupied the 
UGTT Wdquarters and arrested union leaders. Local UGTT 
committees were dissolved and replaced by pro-government 
committees. By early November about 100 UGTT leaders had 
been arrested, including the union’s Secretary-General, Habib 
Achour, but many were released later in the month. In Deceml^r 
the UGTT executive committee agreed to replace Achour with 
a provisional Secretary-General, on condition that the Govern- 
ment released the union members who were still in detention 
and reinstated workers who had been dismissed for taking 
industrial action. In January 1986 the UGTTs administrativo 
commission, considering that these conditions had not been 
met, voted to reinstate Achour as Secretary-General. In the 
same month, however, Achour was imprisoned on a charge of 
theft, dating Iftom 1982. (In April he was sentenced to a further 
two years’ imprisonment for alleged mismanagement of union 
funds, and in December his sentence was extended by another 
four years.) In May the UGTT elected a ‘moderate’, Ismafi 
Lqjeri, as Siecretaxy-General. 

The Tunisian Government’s refusal to condemn the US raid 
on Libya in April 1986 prompted considerable popular disquiet, 
and anti-US sentiment was suppressed by the authorities. 
Ahmad Mestiri, leader of tiie MDS, was jailed for organizing 
a demonstration, and several magazines (including the MDS 
weekly and two PCT periodicals) were seized by the Govern- 
ment. The authorities suspended publication of three magazines 
for six months. The appointment of (oen. Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali, 
who was regarded as immoderate, as Minister of the Interior, in 
late April, was considered a significant change in domestic 
policy. 

BOURGUmA ATTEMPTS TO TIGHTEN 
ms GRIP ON POWER 

In early 1986 Habib Boui^ba, Jr, was suspended from his 
post of special adviser, owing to his opposition to the series of 
arrests in late 1985. In the following months President Bourg- 
uiba aimounced several ministerial reshufifies, which gradually 
weakened the position of Muhammad Mzali, the Prime Minister, 
who had been regarded as Bourguiba’s potential successor. 
During the 12th congress of the PSD in June, Bourguiba appar- 
ently confirmed Mzali’s position as Secretary-General of the 
PSD, yet he dispensed with the ballot to elect the members 
of the PSD central committee, and personally appointed 90 
members, none of whom was an associate of MzaH. In July 
Mzali was replaced as Prime Minister by Rachid Sfar (previ- 
ously Minister of Finance), and was dismissed as Secretary- 
General of the PSD. Mzali subsequently fled to Algeria, and 
was later sentenced in absentia to one year’s imprisonment for 
crossing the border illegally, to a further three years’ imprison- 
ment for defamatory comments against Tunisian leaders, and 
to 15 years’ hard labour for mismanagement of public funds. 

A general election for a new National Assembly was held in 
November 1986, but was boycotted by the opposition parties. 
The PSD won all 125 seats, opposed by only 15 independent 
candidates. There was a hi^ level of participation (82.9% of 
the electorate), according to official figures, althou^ these were 
disputed by the opposition. 

By 1987 the Government had consolidated its control over 
the UGTT, and left-wing militancy was no longer perceived as 
a threat. In December 1986 the UGTT elected a new 18-member 
executive bureau, and an apparently moderate Secretary- 
(jeneral, Abd al-Aziz Bouraoui. In January 1987 Bourguiba 
presided over the opening of an extraordinary congress of the 
UGTT, during which the union confirmed its support of the PSD 
and approved a new union charter. Habib Achour was released 
on humanitarian grounds in May. In the same month, Bourguiba 
pardoned 13 members of the Rassemblement sodaliste propes- 
siste (RSP), who had been sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment for illegal assembly. 
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SUPPRESSION OF ISLAMIST ACTIVISTS 

Meanwhile, President Bourguiba had become increasingly con- 
cerned that Islamic fiindamentalism’ was a threat to his regime, 
and attempts were made to suppress Islamist activity. In July 
1986 four Islamist activists were sentenced to death, and some 
22 others were imprisoned, for a series of offences. Numerous 
arrests were reported by human rights organizations, following 
clashes between Islamists and le&wing students at the Uni- 
versity of Tunis in early 1987. In March 1987 the Secretary- 
General of the MTI, Rached Ghanouchi, was arrested on charges 
of violence and collusion with foreign powers to overthrow the 
Government. Later in the month, Tu^ia severed diplomatic 
relations with Iran, after Tunisians, suspected of terrorist 
offences, were arrested in France and Djibouti. The Tunisian 
Government accused Iranian diplomats in Tunis of subversive 
acts, including the recruitment of Tunisian Islamists to perpe- 
trate terrorist acts abroad, and thus undermine Tunisia’s ra- 
tions with friendly states. The Government also claimed to have 
evidence of an Iranian plot to overthrow Bourguiba, and to 
establish a pro-Iranian fundamentalist administration in Tun- 
isia. On this prete3ct, a series of arrests of Islamists ensued. 
According to the authorities, 1,500 people were detained, 
although opposition parties estimated that the total reached 
more than 3,000. The arrests were condemned by the Ligue 
tunisienne des droits de ITiomme (Tunisian League of Human 
Rights— LTDH), and in April the opposition parties issued a 
communique, warning against a return to repressive practices 
and demanding guarant^s for the freedom of the trade unions 
and the universities. There were fur^er arrests after clashes 
between police units and Islamists during an anti-government 
demonstration in April. Later in the month, the Secretary- 
General of the LTDH, Khemais Chamari, was arrested and 
accused of disseminating false mformation and defaming the 
State. (Chamari was later released on parole, and was acquitted 
in January 1988.) In May the Government approved the creation 
of the Association for the Defence of Human Ri^ts and Public 
Liberty, as a rival to the LTDH, which the Government accused 
of being pro-MTI. In June 37 Islamists, mostly students, were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment of between two and sk 
years for taking part in illegal demonstrations in April and for 
defaming Bourguiba. In August 13 foreign tourists were injured 
by bomb explosions, and the Government promptly insisted that 
the MTI was responsible, despite the publication of a statement 
from a radical group, Islamic Jihad, claiming responsibility. Six 
young Tunisians later confessed to planting the bombs, and 
stated that they were members of the MTI. They alleged that 
the bombings were part of an operation to damage the tourist 
trade on which Tunisia depended. In September the trial opened 
of 90 Islamists, accused of threatening state security and of 
plotting against the Government. The conduct of the trial was 
critidz^ by opposition parties and human ri^ts groups. 
Despite the prosecution’s demand that all 90 defendants should 
receive the death penalty, only seven were sentenced to death, 
five of them in absentia. Fourteen defendants were acquitted, 
and 69 (including Rached Ghanouchi) received prison sentences. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS IN THE 1980s 
In the 1980s President Bourguiba continued to pursue a mod- 
erate, pro-Western foreign policy. After the attack on Gafsa in 
January 1980, Tunisia strengthened its links with the USA and 
the two countries established a US-Tunisian military commis- 
sion in November 1981. 

Tunisian relations with other Maghreb countries improved 
considerably in the early 1980s. In March 1983 a meeting was 
held in Tu^ia between President Bourguiba and President 
Ben Djedid Chadli of Algeria. Discussions on the normalization 
of relations between the two countries, the demarcation of the 
frontier and common industrial projects resulted in the drafting 
of the Maghreb Fraternity and Co-operation Treaty. At the 
subsequent ratification of the treaty by the Tunisian National 
Assembly, appeals were made for doser relations between the 
Maghreb states of Algeria, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco and 
Tunisia, and the introduction of a common political structure. 
Mauritania signed the treaty in December 1983. 

However, relations with Libya readied a dangerously low ebb 
in August 1985 after Tunisia, expelled 283 Libyan nationals, 
mduding most of the Libyan diplomats in Tunis, on charges of 
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spying, in retaliation against Col Qaddafl’s decision to expel 
some 30,000 Tunisians working in Libya. Qaddafi threatened 
to use military force to resolve the dispute, and Tunisia’s armed 
forces were placed on alert before Morocco offered to mediate 
between the two countries. In September Tunisia severed diplo- 
matic relations with Libya, following the expulsion of four 
Libyan diplomats who had been accused of sending letter-bombs 
to Tunisian journalists. 

In response to the Libyan military threat, Tunisia’s links with 
the USA were strengthened. However, in October 1985 relations 
between the two countries were soured, following the bombing 
by Israeli aircraft of the headquarters of the PLO, near Tunis. 
At the UN Security Coundl, the USA abstained on a Tunisian 
resolution condemning the raid, but resisted Israeli pressure to 
veto the motion. By March 1986 relations between the USA and 
Tunisia had improved, following a visit by US Vice-President 
George Bush. However, the US raid on Libya in the following 
mon& proved to be a further source of embarrassment for the 
Tunisian Government, which refused to condemn or to approve 
tiie US action and thus angered members of opposition parties 
and Islamists. Demonstrations ensued and many opposition 
figures were arrested (see above). 

Meanwhile, there was growing Tunisian ambivalence over 
the PLO presence in Tunis. Following the Israeli raid on the 
PLO headquarters, a group of Palestinians 'hijacked’ an Italian 
cruise liner, the AchUk Lauro, off the Egyptian coast. The USA 
made it clear that it would not allow the hijackers to return to 
the PLO headquarters in Tunis, and the 'l^nisian authorities 
refused to let ^e Egyptian aircraft carrying the hijackers and 
a PLO official land in Tunisia (see chapter on Egypt). Although 
there was speculation in late 1986 that the PLO would move its 
headquarters out of Tunisia, as a result of increasing restrictions 
imposed on its activities by the Tunisian Government, in 
October the organization decided to remain in Tunisia but with 
a considerably reduced number of staff. 

Relations with Libya began to improve in March 1987, when 
President Bourguiba met a representative of the Libyan Govern- 
ment to discuss the issue of compensation for Tunisian workers, 
and the restoration of capital to companies expelled from Libya 
in 1985. In early 1987 Libya produced a written undertaking 
not to interfere in Tunisia’s internal affairs. In July flights were 
resumed by Tunisia’s national airline, TunisAir, to Tripoli. 
Following Col Qaddafi’s proposals to unify Libya and Algeria, 
Bouiguiba and President Chadli of Algeria issued a joint com- 
munique in July, announcing that discussions had t^en place 
on how to develop the unity of the Maghreb region, although it 
seemed that Bourguiba had agreed to increased co-operation 
between the Maghreb states, rather than merger. In September 
Tunisia announced that the dispute with Libya over the expul- 
sion of the Tunisian workers had been resolved, and consular 
ties were resumed in the following month, when the border 
between the two countries was reopened. 

BOURGUIBA’S DECLINE 

In the second half of 1987 President Bourguiba’s behaviour 
became increasingly erratic. In September the appointments 
were announced of a new Minister of Cultural Affairs, Director 
of the PSD Political Bureau, Director-(jreneral of the Tunisian 
broadcasting company, and editor of the state-owned news- 
paper, al’Amd, A few days later, in early October, Bourguiba 
revoked the appointments and dismissed Rachid Sfar firom 
the premiership. Ben Ali was appointed Prime Minister, with 
responsibility for internal affairs, and Secretary-General of the 
PSD. A few weeks later, a new director of the PSD was ap- 
pointed. In late October Bourguiba carried out a minor cabinet 
reshuffle in which the Ministry of Finance was divided into two 
portfolios and a Ministry of the National Economy was created. 

Meanwhile, ministers, concerned about Bourguiba’s be- 
haviour, began to examine provisions in the Constitution which 
would allow for the retirement of the President. Reports emerged 
that Bourguiba was demanding a retrial of the Islmnists who 
had been sentenced in September 1987 (see above), with the 
aim of having the death sentence imposed on all 90 defendants. 
A disagreement about the fate of the Islamists allegedly ensued 
between Bourguiba and Ben Ali, and it was rumoured in early 
November that Bourguiba intended to dismiss Ben Ali. Mean- 
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while, a plot to overthrow Bourguiba was disclosed, allegedly 
involving about 150 people, both military and civilian. 

BEN ALI TAKES OVER 

On 7 November 1987 seven doctors declared that President 
Bour^ba was unfit to govern, owing to senility and ill health, 
and, in accorfance with the Constitution, the Prime Minister, 
Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali, was sworn in as President. There was 
no apparent opposition to Ben Ali’s takeover, which had been 
approved in advance by the msgority of ministers senior 
military officers. President Ben Ali declared ti^t he would 
continue to implement existing foreign and economic policies, 
but announced plans to revise the Constitution and to permit 
grater political freedom. He appointed He^ Baccouche as 
Prime Minister, and a new Council of Ministers was announced, 
which omitted four ministers closely associated with Bourguiba. 
Later in November, Ben Ali formed a National Securily Council 
(comprising himself, the Prime Minister, the Minister of State 
for Defence, the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister 
of the Interior) to safeguard internal security. The Coimcfi 
subsequently announced that 76 people, including members 
of the army and national guard, police, customs officers and 
members of the MTI, had b^n arrested on suspicion of plotting 
against the State. 

On assuming power, President Ben Ali immediately began to 
effect a policy of national reconciliation. The publication was 
permitted of opposition newspapers which had been suspended 
by the Bourguiba administration, althou^ radio and television 
networks continued to be controlled. In late November 1987 the 
National Assembly approved legislation which lunited to four 
days the length of time during which a person could be held in 
poUce custody without the authorily of the public prosecutor: 
the \eng\h of time during which a person could be held on remand 
was limited to six months for most offences. In December the 
State Security Court was abolished, along with the post oif 
Prosecutor-General. In the same month, 2,487 political and non- 
political detainees were released, including 608 MTI members 
and Ahmad Mestiri, the leader of the MDS. In January 1988 
405 political prisoners were released, and in March Ben Ali 
granted amnesty to a fiirther 2,044 political and common-law 
detainees. 

Ben Ali also initiated attempts to normalize relations between 
the Government and the UGTT, as a result of which the two 
rivals for the leadership of the UGTT, Habib Achour and Abd 
al-Aziz Bouraoui, agreed to renounce their union responsibilities 
as a first step towards the reconciliation of the ^radical’ and 
iUte factions of the union. In May 1988 Ben Ali ordered 
the release of Rached Ghanouchi, the leader of the MTI. Ahmad 
Ben Salah, the exiled leader of the MUP, was also pardoned, 
and he returned to Tunisia in June. 

Meanwhile, the new Government continued to consolidate its 
power. The size of the PSD political bureau was reduced from 
20 to 13 members in December 1987. Nine new members were 
appointed, including seven members of the Council of Ministers 
formed in Noveml^r, all of whom were close associates of 
President Ben Ali. In Januaxy 1988 the PSD won all the seats 
at five by-elections to the National Assembly with a comfortable 
majority, although the PCT alleged electoi^ malpractice. In a 
government reorganization in &e following month, Ben Ali 
assumed the defence portfolio and appointed a Secretary of 
State for Security Affairs. 

POLITICAL LIBERAIJZATION 

In accordance with his promises afi;er assuming power. Presi- 
dent Ben Ali introduced proposals to increase political fi^eedom 
and to introduce a more democratic system of government. In 
February 1988 the central committee of the PSD announced 
that the party’s name had been changed to the Rassemblement 
constitutionnel democratique (Democratic Constitutional 
Assembly— RCDj. In July the National Assembly approved a 
series of proposals to reform the Constitution. Under the amend- 
ments, the post of President-for-life was abolished, and the 
President was to be elected by universal suffrage every five 
years, and limited to two consecutive terms in office. A ma ximum 
age of 70 years was to be introduced for presidential candidates. 
If the presidency fell vacant before the end of the term of office, 
the Prudent of the National Assembly, rather than the Prime 


Minister, was to assume presidential powers until elections were 
held, but was himself prohibited from becoming a c^didate. The 
reforms also redefined the role of the Prime Minister as a co- 
ordinator of government activities rather than as leader of the 
government. 

In April 1988 legislation was passed by the National Assembly 
instituting a multi-party system, although, in order to gain legal 
recognition, political parties had to uphold the aims of, and 
work within the (Honstitution, and were not to pemutted to 
pursue purely religious, racial, regional or linguistic objectives. 
Gifts and donations to politick parties were to be supervised 
by the Minister of the Interior, in order to prevent foreign 
interference. In July the National Assembly modified the Press 
Code, relaxing its repressive tendencies. In the same month, 
Tunisia became the first Arab nation to ratify the UN convention 
against torture and other inhumane or degrading treatment. In 
late July, as part of an amnesty extended to 932 detainees, 
Tunisia’s remaining 180 classified political prisoners were re- 
leased, and a further 1,075 people charged with political crimes 
or under police surveillance had their civil lib^es restored. 
The beneficiaries of this amnesty included 50 Islamists arrested 
in 1987; members of the UGTT; Tunisians involved in the attack 
on Gafsa in 1980; and supporters of Salah Ben Yousuf, who had 
been arrested in 1963. (However, about 170 prisoners accused 
of terrorist acts remained in detention.) 

In a mqjor ministerial reshuffle in July 1988, seven ministers 
who had served under Bou^iba were ffismissed, leaving Hedi 
Baccouche, the Prime Minister, as the only prominent member 
of the Council of Ministers to have served under the two Presi- 
dents. In an apparent move to separate the ROD firom the state 
apparatus, as a prdude to a mvQti-parly system, the Director 
of the RCD Political Bureau lost his right to sit in the Council 
of Ministers and the public health portfolio was allocated to 
Saadadine Zmerli, the President of the LTDH, who was not a 
member of the RCD. Ben Ali also divided the Ministry of 
Economy into a Ministry of Trade and Industry and a Ministry 
of Energy and Mines. 

At the first congress of the RCD in late July 1988, President 
Ben Ali pledged that he would establish a multi-party system 
with fair elections and freedom of expression. In accordance 
with Ben Ali’s appeal for pluralism, Ahmad Mestiri, the leader 
of the MDS, and Muhammad Belhadj Amor, the leader of the 
Parti de I’unito populaire (PUP), were invited to address the 
congress, and both endorsed the policies of the Ben Ali (govern- 
ment. Ben Ali was re-elected as president of the RCD, despite 
sp^ation, following the recent cabinet reshuffle, that he would 
relinquish his party post The perpetuation of ties between the 
RCD and the Government was ^o reflected in the appointments 
of Hedi Baccouche, the Prime Minister, as Vice-President of the 
parly, and of the Minister of Foreign Affiedrs, the Minister of 
the Interior and the Governor of the Central Bank (who held 
cabinet rank) as members of the new streamlined seven-member 
political bureau. There was also concern over the disclosure 
that Ben Ali had personally appointed 122 members of the 
BCD’s enlarged 200-strong centi^ committee. 

Ben Ali restated his desire to *open a new page of pluralism 
and democracy’ at the beginning of consultations held in Sep- 
tember 1988 on a Tunisian National Pact’ to present the aims 
and values of the administration. Participants in the consulta- 
tions included representatives from national organizations (the 
UGTT, employers’ organizations, youth and woxnens’ groups, 
etc), the Se^taiy-G^rals of the RCD, the MDS, the PCT and 
the PUP, and the leaders of the unofficial political parties (the 
leflast RSP, the liberal Parti social pour le progr6s— PSP, the 
MUP and the MTI). Later that month, the RSP and the PSP were 
granted legal recognition. Earlier in August, Rached Ghanouchi 
had announced that the MTT accepted the law on political 
parties and respected the Constitution, especially the personal 
status code enshrining womens’ ri^ts. 

Ben Ali was faced with the problem of integrating the Islam- 
ists into the political system without totally abandoning the 
secularism of the Bourguiba regime, and he succeeded in estab- 
lishing good relations with their leader. Following the release 
of leadi^ fundamentalists in September and November 1988, 
Ghanoudbi stated that the era of iqjustice was over. Stress was 
laid upon the Arab and Islamic identity of Tunisia, the Azzan 
and prayers were broadcast on television, Hijri dates appeared 
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on official documents, and the seventh-century religious college, 
the Zeitouna, was given the status of a university. The Mil, 
transformed into a political party (Hizb an-Nahdah or Parti de 
la renaissance), was, none the less, denied official status. 

On the first anniversary of his rise to power Ben Ali announced 
a National Pact, which was deseed to show Tunisia as a 
coTmtry ready for democraiy. Basic freedoms were guaranteed, 
although political parties could be formed only with l^e approval 
of the Minister of the Interior. Elections, not due until 1991, 
were brou^t forward to April 1989. In November 1988 a new 
political party, the Union ddmocratique unioniste (UDU), was 
legalized, and began to develop Arab nationalist and unionist 
policies. 

During this period old associates of Boui^ba were indicted 
for corruption and embezzlement of considerable sums: Mah- 
moud SkMri was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, Tahar 
Belhoc^a (in absentia) to five years, Mahmoud Belhassine to 10 
years and a heavy fine, while Mzali’s request, from abroad, for 
rehabilitation was refused. Moreover, Ben Ali dismissed Habib 
Ammar, one of his oldest and closest associates (whose son 
had been involved in a smug^bing case), from the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

THE APRIL 1989 ELECTIONS 

In February 1989, in an attempt to establish national consensus 
and also to guarantee the election of some non-RCD candidates, 
Ben Ali invited the leaders of the six opposition parties to 
present themselves to the electorate as a coalition. The offer 
was rejected, although the parties had previously agreed to 
support Ben Ali as sole candidate for the presidency. In a drastic 
pu^ conducted at local level, the ROD readopted only 20 of its 
125 retiiing members. The Communists, fearing humiliation at 
the polls, declined to participate. Hizb an-Nahdah, forbidden 
from campaigning as a party, presented Independent’ candi- 
dates in 19 of the 25 constituencies, in which a total of 480 
candidates contested 141 seats. The National Assembly elections 
were the first multi-party elections in Tunisia since 1981; the 
level of participation was 76% of the 2,700,000 eligible voters. 
The ROD won m 141 seats, with 80% of the votes cast, while the 
Islamist independents replaced the MDS as the main opposition 
force, taking 13% of the total votes and 25% of votes in many 
constituencies. Opposition allegations of widespread elector^ 
fraud were deni^ by the ROD. Ben Ali was confirmed as 
President by 99% of voters. 

On 11 April 1989 a new Council of Ministers of 32 members 
was announced. Although the leading members, headed by 
Baccouche, were retained, the cabinet represented a new polit- 
ical generation. With an average a^ of 48 years, most ministers 
were too young to have taken part in the struggle for independ- 
ence, and 28 of them had not held any office under Bourguiba. 
In addition, they were drawn from the whole countiy (one- 
third from the deprived south) rather than predominantly fix)m 
Bourguiba’s own Sahel area. Technocrats were given portfolios 
to address what Ben Ali defined as the main problems: foreign 
debts, expensive subsidies, a cumbersome and expensive public 
sector, unemployment and regional policies. As a conciliatory 
gesture to the opposition, the liberal Mohammed Chaifi, a 
leading member of the LTDH, was placed in char^ of education 
and scientific research, while Daly Jazi, a foundmg member of 
the MDS, was appoint^ as Minister of Public Health. 

POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
However, the National Pact failed to curb political dissent in 
the countiy, and tensions were exacerbated by the imposition 
of essential economic reforms. In April 1989 Ben Ali announced 
a general amnesty, which restored civil and political ri^ts to 
5,416 people condemned hy the former regime, many of whom 
were Islamist activists. The remsdning 48 Islamist prisoners, 
sentenced in 1987 for plotting against Bourguiba, were released 
in May 1989. In September Ben Ali dismissed his Prime Min- 
ister, Hedi Baccouche, following a disagreement over economic 
policy; Baccouche was replac^ by Hamed Karoui, hitherto 
Minister of Justice. In November a further 1,3M people, 
including Bour^ba’s dose associates Mahmoud SkhM and 
Tahar Belkhocija, were granted amnesty. In one of the few 
political trials, the leader of a breakaway faction of the MUP 
was sentenced in August to one year’s imprisonment for defam- 


ation of the President (but was released in November); six 
communists were later imprisoned for similar offences. In May 
1990 an Islamist leader. Professor Moncef Ben Salem, was 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment for critidzing the Gov- 
ernment in an Algerian fundamentalist newspaper. 

In late 1989 taxes were lowered in an attempt to reduce 
evasion, and Ben Ali announced a 10% increase in wages. 
However, the President failed to gain popular support and 
appeared increasingly autocratic, dedaring ffiat he alone would 
dedde the pace and course of reform. The conflict between the 
country’s need for reform and modernization and the traditional 
Islamic values held by certain factions was seemingly insoluble. 
The Government was also concerned that Islamists were 
receiving finandsd aid from foreign sources. After the April 1989 
elections, Rached Ghanouchi went into voluntary exile in Paris, 
and a lawyer, Abd al-Fatha Mourou, assumed the leadership of 
an-Nahdah within Tunisia. In June official recognition of an- 
Nahdah was reffised, on the grounds that 15 of its leaders had 
not yet regained ffieir dvil rights. Ben Ali also demanded that 
an-Nahdah clarify its position on the rights of women, and 
reiterated his opposition to the concept of a religious political 
party. In Decemter a second application for registration was 
refill, although an-Nahdah was permitted to publish a weekly 
journal, al^Fajr. (The an-Nahdah weekly, al-Moustaqbal, had 
been closed down in the previous year.) 

Following their failure to secure legal recognition, the Islam- 
ists increased their political agitation and gained support among 
students. In December 1989 96 students began a hunger strike 
after the Government tried to divide its opponents by dissolving 
the Theological Faculty of the Zeitouna University. A campus 
police station in Kairouan was ransacked, and casualties were 
reported on the campus at Sfax. In February 1990 the protests 
culminated in clashes between police and students belonging 
to the Union Generale des Etudiants Tunisiens (UGET), an 
organization allied to an-Nahdah. About 600 student activists 
were detained, and some were briefly drafted into the army. 
The Government accused an-Nahdah of exploiting the students 
and of inciting unrest among the work*force, including a strike 
by 10,000 municipal workers. Political tension increased fol- 
lowing severe floods in late January 1990, which killed 30 people 
and caused damage to property totalling more than US WOm. 
Some 800 demonstrators, incited by Islamist leaders who con- 
demned the Government’s dilatory relief efforts, attacked gov- 
ernment offices in Sidi Bou Zid, and 26 were arrested. Ben Ali 
subsequently pledged $445m. towards relief work. (Jn April five 
men were sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for leading 
the riots.) In a reshuffle of some prominent government oosts 
in March, Abd al-Hamid Escheikh, hitherto Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was appointed Minister of the Interior. 

The Government was keen that municipal elections, due to 
be held in June 1990, should be viewed as a serious stratagem 
towards multi-party democracy. In January Prime Minister 
Karoui invited opposition leaders for discussions on the amend- 
ment of the electoral code and access to the media. However, the 
discussions were boycotted by three of the recognized opposition 
parties and by an-Nahdah, and little progress was made. In 
May the electoral law was amended to introduce a form of 
proportional representation in the forthcoming municipal elec- 
tions. The winning party was to gain only 50% of the seats, 
while the remaining seats were to be divided between all the 
parties, according to the number of votes received. However, 
the six legal opposition groups and an-Nahdah boycotted the 
elections, held on 10 June, on ffie grounds that they were neither 
firee nor fair. The ROD won control of all but one of the 245 
municipal councils, tal^ 3,750 council seats. The remaining 
34 seats were won by independent candidates, many of whom 
were former members of the RCD. According to official sources, 
an estimated 79.3% of the electorate voted. In the same month 
publication of al-Fqjr was suspended, following an article by 
exiled leader Rached Ghanouchi which strongly criticized the 
Tunisian Government. 

Disagreement over government policy regarding the Gulf 
crisis, and in particular the stance adopted concemiug Iraq, 
was the apparent cause of the replacement, in late August 1990, 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ism^ Khelil, by Habib 
Boulares (a prominent journalist and a former Mister of 
Culture and Information under Bourguiba). 
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In October 1990 it was reported by the human rights organiza- 
tion Amnesty Inter^tional that althou^ more 10,000 
common-law and political prisoners had benefited from amnesty 
measures since Ben All’s accession to the presidency, human 
ri^ts abuses, of which members of unregistered political groups 
were often the victims, continued. In the following month Ben 
Ali pardoned 113 prisoners, and announced the formation of a 
national commission on human rights (to be known as the 
Comit4 supdrieur des droits de lliomme et des libertes fonda- 
mentales— CSDHLF). In March 1991 an amnesty was 
announced for a further 836 prisoners. The human rights com- 
mission was inaugurated in April. 

In November 1990 several members of an-Nahdah were 
arrested, following the discovery of explosives wUch were al- 
legedly to have been used for terrorist activities. An-Nahdah’s 
senior officials denied that the movement was involved in terror- 
ism. In the same month it was announced that the authorities 
had dismantled an Islamic network’ that had allegedly been 
planning an Islamist revolution. In late Deceml^r senior ofiOi- 
dals of an-Nahdah were arrested, together with more than 100 
other people, and accused of attempting to establish an Islamic 
state. The arrests provoked demonstrations by Islamist mili- 
tants in January 1991, and in the same month thousands of 
Tunisians took part in pro-Iraqi demonstrations, following the 
outbreak of war between Iraq and the US-led multinationd 
force. In Februazy further demonstrations by Islamists were 
violently suppressed. In the same month the co-ordinator of 
the MUP, Brahim Hayder, was sentenced to toree months’ 
imprisonment on a charge of attempting to disturb public order 
(after having condemned the Government’s banning of a pro- 
Iraqi demonstration in January). 

In February 1991 the Minister of the Interior, Abd-al Hamid 
Escheikh, whose attitude towards recent Islamist manifesta- 
tions of support for Iraq had apparently been regarded by lus 
government colleagues as insufficiently uncompromising, was 
replaced by Abdall^ Kallel, hitherto Minister of Defence. Habib 
Boulares assumed the defence portfolio. Escheikh’s dismissal 
was announced within hours of an armed attack, allegedly by 
an-Nahdah supporters, on ROD offices in Tunis, as a result of 
which one person was said to have been burned to death. In 
March Abd al-Fatha Mourou and the two other members of the 
an-Nahdah executive committee who were still at liberty in 
Tunis (four members were reported to be in detention at this 
time, two had fled the capiUd to evade arrest, while Rached 
Ghanouchi remained in e:iffie) responded to government pres- 
sure, denouncing violent acts committed in the name of an- 
Nahdah and freezing’ their activities within the movement. 
However, tensions persisted, and in May two students were 
killed in a clash with the police. The students’ union, UGET, 
was disbanded by the authorities after the police claimed to 
have found weapons and subversive material linked to an- 
Nahdah, and riot police were posted outside centres where the 
annual baccalaureate examinations were being held. Also in 
May some 300 people, including about 100 members of the 
security forces, were arrested in connection with an alleged 
Islamist plot: the Government claimed that it had been planned 
to assassinate Ben Ali and other government members in 
October. In June five Islamists were sentenced to death (two in 
absentia) for their part in the attack on the ROD headquarters. 
The executions of the three who were in detention took place in 
October, this reportedly being only the second occasion on whidi 
death sentences had been implemented since Ben Ali’s accession 
to power. 

in July 1991 Amnesty International reported that it had 
received accounts of the systematic torture of more than 100 
prisoners, most of whom were suspected members of an-Nahdah. 
The Government requested the newly-created CSDHLF to 
investigate, and its findings, published m October, showed that 
there Imd indeed been abuses, but concluded that these had not 
been officially sanctioned. About 140 prisoners, many of them 
political, were released in November (on the anniversary of the 
President’s accession to power), and the sentences of more than 
9(X) other detainees were reduced. In March 1992 a further 
report by Anmesty International, which detailed the arrests of 
some 8,000 people— mostly suspected members of an-Nahdah— 
over an 18-month period, and dted 200 cases of the torture and 
ill-treatment of detainees, as well as the deaths in custody of 


at least seven Islamists, was immediately condemned by the 
Tunisian authorities as *baseless’. However, the Government, 
while denying that any detainee in Tunisia could be classified 
as a prisoner of conscience, later conceded that some violations 
of human rights had been committed, and announced that it 
would investigate allegations of the abuse of detainees. Mean- 
while, new restrictions were imposed on organizations such as 
the LTDH, whidb in July 1991 had criticized restrictions on 
press freedom. In June 1992 the LTDH was dissolved by ite 
leadership, following the introduction of legislation which, in 
establishing new distinctions between the competences of polit- 
ical parties and hitherto quasi-political associations such the 
LTDH, effectively banned members of the latter from participa- 
tion in political life. 

In addition to an apparently unsuccessful attempt to persuade 
Abd al-Fatha Mourou and his supporters to form a ‘moderate’ 
Islamic party, Ben Ali began to court the legalized opposition. 
In March 1^1 he received opposition leaders and ordered that 
they should receive fimds for party expenses and propaganda 
and that the police should not hams their activities. Ben Ali 
also api^ared anxious to end the BCD’s monopoly of power in 
the Nationsd Assembly, and offered not to present RCD candi- 
dates for nine by-elections pending to the legislature. However, 
the opposition, demanding a wider reform of the electoral 
system, boycotted the elections, and the vacant seats were taken 
by RCD candidates. The relatively high level of participation 
by voters, ranging firom 69.6% to 92.4%, was interpreted as an 
indication of popular support for the Government’s uncomprom- 
ising attitude towards an-Nahdah. In December Ben Ali 
announced that changes to the electoral code, to be formulated 
in co-operation with opposition parties, would be implemented 
during 1992, with the aim of ensuring greater representation 
at the national level for parties other than the RCD, The 
opposition resumed a dialogue with the Government in January 
1992, although its cohesion was undermined by a number of 
incidents: Ahmed Ben Salah and Muhammad Mzali, both still 
in exile, were reported to have dedared support for an-Nahdah, 
and Ahmad Mestiri resigned from the MDS in early 1992, 
apparently in response to internal party differences which re- 
sulted in the ‘suspension’ of the addvildes within the MDS of 
three members of the party’s political bureau. 

Government changes in October 1991 resulted in the promo- 
tion of Abdallah Kallel to the rank of Minister of State. At the 
same time Ben Ali appointed a close associate, Abd al-Aziz Ben 
Dhia, to replace Habib Boulares at the Ministry of Defence. 
(Boulares was subsequently appointed President of the National 
Assembly.) In March 1992, at the beginni^ of the Islamic 
month of Ramadan, a new Ministry of Religious Affairs was 
created. Further government chazy^ in June included the 
creation of a Ministry of International Co-operation and Foreign 
Investment, as well as the appointment of Ben Ali’s adviser on 
human rights, Sadok Chaalme, as Minister of Justice. In the 
following month the composition of the Council of Ministers was 
again modified. 

Suppression of an-Nahdah continued, with widespread 
arrests and a large security presence on the streets. In July 
1992 more than 100 people, said to belong to the Islamist 
terrorist group ‘Commandos du sacrifice’, were put on trial at 
the Tunis military tribunal. The accused, who included army, 
police and customs officials, were diarged with conspiring to 
take power by force and plotting to assassinate the Pi^sident. 
During the trial, an-Nahdah’s official spokesman insisted that 
the Commandos du sacrifice were not part of the an-Nahdah 
movement and denied the existence of any plot to overthrow 
the State. Habib Laasoued, alleged to be the leader of the 
Commandos, also denied any link with an-Nahdah, which he 
described as a rival movement. At the same time, almost 200 
alleged an-Nahdah members were put on trial for plotting to 
take power by force. Throughout both trials there were allega- 
tions of irregularities m the conduct of the hearings and of 
human ri^ts abuses. Many of the accused claimed that torture 
had been used to extract a confession. In August the courts 
announced long prison sentences for the defendants. Among 
those receiving fife sentences were three exiled an-Nahdah 
leaders, Rached Ghanouchi, Salah Karkar and Habib Moknil. 
It was claimed that Ghanouchi had received funds from the 
Governments of Iran, Sudan and Saudi Arabia to overthrow the 
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Tunisian regiine and was organizing violent Islamist revolution. 
These mass trials were seen as the culmination of the Tunisian 
Government’s long campmgn against an-Nahdah, whose organ- 
izational structures wi^n the country were largely destroyed 
and its leaders imprisoned or forced into exile. Abdallah KaJlel 
claimed that 'a Tunisian terrorist network’ had been completely 
dismantled. Some members of opposition parties accused Presi- 
dent Ben Ali of using the threat of Islamic fundamentalism’ as 
an excuse to delay long-promised democratic reforms. 

FOREIGN POUCY UNDER BEN AU 

President Ben AH continued to pursue a moderate, pro-Westem 
foreign poHcy. Relations with the USA remained cordial, and, 
during ^scussions on political and economic issues in March 
1988 with the Tunisian Government, the US Secrets^ of State, 
George Shultz, announced US support for Ben All’s poHtical 
reforms. In April the US Secretary of Defense, Frank Garlucd, 
visited Tunis to discuss Tunisia’s miHtaty debt to the USA, 
whidi totalled US $400m. In June the Tunisian administration 
authorized two US banks to refinance the debt. The Tunisian 
Government attempted to improve relations between the USA 
and Libya after the shooting down of two Libyan aircraft in 
January 1989. It was hampered by the stren^ of popular 
sentiment, with anti-US demonstrations occurring across the 
country. During an official visit to the USA in May 1990, Ben 
Ali met the US President, George Bush, to discuss the issue of 
peace in the Middle East. He ^so urged continued economic 
support from Western nations and an increase in US invest- 
ment. 

However, the new Tunisian Government was also interested 
in extending its co-operation with other Western nations. A 
miHtary co-operation accord was reached with Spain in 
December 1987 and adopted by the Tunisian National Assembly 
in May 1988. Under the terms of the accord, the two countries 
were to establish joint ventures for the research, development 
and production of miHtary equipment, to exchange miHtaiy 
personnel and to conduct joint miHtary exercises on each other’s 
territory. EarHer, in Janumy, the United Kingdom announced 
that it was wilHng to assist in the training and equipping of 
Tunisian security forces. In April the Tunisian Government 
received a miHtary ddegation from the Federal RepubHc of 
Germany, with the intention of ga^ng German miHtary co- 
operation. In September Ben AH discussed economic co-oper- 
ation with President Francois Mitterrand, during a state visit 
to France. Co-operation between France and Tunisia was 
strengthened Mowing visits by Laurent Fabius, the President 
of the French National Assembly, in December, and by Roland 
Dumas, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in May 1989. Duri^ a 
state visit to Tunisia in June President Mitterrand promised 
greater investment in Tunisia; in August four agreements con- 
cerning financial aid were reached. The Turkish Prime Minister, 
Turgut Ozal, also visited Tunisia. Although the two countries 
readied some trade agreements, Tunisia refused a request to 
recognize the Turkish RepubHc of Northern Cyprus’. In March 
1990 a miHtary co-operation agreement was signed with Turkey. 

Following Hraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990 (see 
chapter on Iraq), President Ben AH condemned &e deployment 
of a US-led multinational force in the Gulf region, arguing that 
it was neither in the interests of Arabs nor of world peace. He 
refused to attend an emergency summit meeting of the Arab 
League, held in Cairo, and, in an apparent attempt to undertake 
a centrd mediatory role, asked that the meeting be postponed 
while he visited Bag^clad to persuade the Iraqi President, 
Saddam Hussain, of the need for a settlement. Efis official 
pronouncements against intervention by Western nations were 
apparently influenced by the growing ^ub nationalist support 
for Iraq within Tunisia. This soHdmty was reflected in the 
formation of a new poHtical organization, the National Com- 
mittee for Support to Iraq, which comprised most opposition 
parties and professional associations. The Committee demanded 
a suspension of cHplomatic relations with countries, such as 
Egypt and SaucH Arabia, which supported intervention in the 
Gulf region, and the enl^tment of Tunisian volunteers to be 
sent to Iraq. In late August Ben AH sent a number of emissaries 
to Arab and Western nations, as part of a diplomatic initiative 
to prevent war in the Gulf. In September Tunisia restored 
cHplomatic relations with Iran, whi^ had been suspended in 
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1987 after Tunisia had accused Iran of supporting fundamen- 
taHst opponents of then President Bourguiba. 

RELATIONS WITHIN THE MAGHREB 

Under the Ben AH administration, relations with Libya 
improved dramatically, with the result that Tunisia was able 
to play a more active role in the development of Maghrebin 
unity. In December 1987 full diplomatic relations were resumed 
with Libya, after Libya had agreed to pay US $10m. in indemni- 
ties to the Tunisian workers expelled in 1985 and to reimburse 
Tunisian assets, which had been frozen in Libya. Subsequently 
the Tunisian, Algerian and Mauritanian ministers responsible 
for foreign affairs met to discuss the possibility of Libya 
becoming a signatory to the Maghreb Fraternity and Co-oper- 
ation Treaty of 1983, as a prelude to the creation of a Great 
Arab Maghrab. In January 1988 President Chadli of Algeria 
visited Tunisia and held further discussions with Ben AH on 
the issues of the Great Arab Maghreb, bilateral co-operation 
and a lasting settlement for the Moroccan-occupied Western 
Sahara. Ben AH discussed these matters again with the Mo- 
roccan Prime Minister, Az ad-Dine Laraki, at the beginning of 
February. 

In January 1988 Col Qaddafi postponed a scheduled visit to 
Tunisia to demonstrate his cHspleasure at the Tunisian Govern- 
ment receiving the commanders of the US and French navies. 
In February, however, the visit took place, and, following talks, 
Ben Ali and Col Qaddafi stated that they had agreed to abolish 
entry visas for Tunisians and Libyans crossing the 
Tunisian-Libyan border, and to abide by the judgment of the 
ICJ concerning the delineation of their respective sectors of the 
continental shelf in the Gulf of Gabes. Several days later, 
Ben Ali, Col Qaddafi and President Chadli of Algeria met 
and expressed their determination to encourage co-operation 
between the Maghreb countries. In June Ben Ali attended the 
first summit meeting of the five heads of the Maghrebin coun- 
tries in Alters (for further details, see Algeria, History). In 
May Ben Ali and Col Qaddafi had held an unscheduled summit 
on the island of Djerba. The two leaders signed an agreement 
providing for a social and economic union of the two countries, 
the firee movement of people and goods aciuss their common 
frontier, the establishment of a common identity card system 
and the freedom to Hve, work and own property in the respective 
coimtries. A number of joint industrid, economic and cultural 
projects were initiated immediately after the summit. In August 
Ben AH visited Col Qaddafi in Libya and signed a series of co- 
operation agreements and an agreement concerning the settle- 
ment of the dispute over the continental shelf in the Gulf of 
Gabes. During the visit, a technical commission was established 
to examine means of accelerating co-operation and merger 
between Tunisia and Libya. In September an agreement was 
signed estabHshing a joint Tunisian-Libyan company, which 
would exploit the 7 November* oilfield on the continental shelf 
in the Gulf of Gabes. An agreement to link the two countries’ 
electricity grids was signed. 

Taking advant^ of the open firontier, an estimated Im. 
Libyan tourists visited Tunisia, spending so much money that 
shortages of goods in the shops were reported. A new motorway 
firom Ihe frontier to Sfax was constructed to facilitate their 
entry. At least 30,000 Tunisians found employment in Libya. 
During a visit to Tunisia in December 1988, Col Qaddafi 
addressed the National Assembly, stating that he favoured 
‘constitutional unity* between the two countries but would not 
try to impose it He returned with President ChadH of Algeria 
in February 1989. 

Ben AH was influential in the movement towards Maghreb 
unity, by convincing President ChadH that unity would be 
impossible without the participation of Morocco; he had no wish 
to continue in a subordinate role in the Maghreb Fraternity and 
Co-operation Treaty. Tunisia was put in diarge of the working 
party deali^ with human and social affairs and security, and 
played a significant role in all the meetings of ministers and 
heads of state, arguing for gradual progress towards unity. 

Tunisia initiaUy seemed the most committed member of the 
newly-created Union of the Arab Maghreb (UMA), while Col 
Qad(M appeared reluctant to implement agreements, such as 
the joint exploration of the Gulf of Gabes and the financing of 
infrastructure programmes in Tunisia. The Tunisian Prime 
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Minister, Hedi Baccouche, visited Tripoli in July 1989, in an 
attempt to promote economic co-operation, although little prac- 
tical progress was achieved. During a preliminazy meeting of 
ministers responsible for foreign affairs in January 1990 the 
Tunisian minister proposed a series of measures, all of which 
were approved, includhig the creation of a permanent secreta- 
riat (preferably based in Tunis), the expansion of the Consulta- 
tive Council to 100 members, the establishment of commissions 
to exa m i n e joint projects in food production, economy and fin- 
ance, infrastructure and human resources, and negotiations 
with other groups, particularly the European Community (EC). 

In February 1990 the Minister of the Economy proposed a 
single energy market for North Aj&ica, with free trade in elec- 
tricity, petroleum and natural gas, the linkage of grids and 
extension of pipelines. In the same month the first moafing 
of the Human Resource Committee, attended by ministers of 
education, was held, and special passport controls were provided 
for North Afncan visitors at Tunis airports. In March a televi- 
sion sendee, broadcast throughout North Afnca, was estahli^d 
in Tunis. Also in March tiie newly-appointed Tunisian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Ismail Khelil, proposed that the EC should 
reschedule debts to provide for training and the creation of jobs 
in North Africa, with the aim of reducing emigration to Europe. 
Official sources estimated that 1.8m. Ma^rebis worked in 
Europe (with a further 600,000 working illegally), while the 
number of unemployed within the UMA totalled at least 2m. 
The UMA also raised the issue of racial attacks upon their 
citizens in the EC. In June 1990 President Ben Ali proposed an 
agre^ent between the EC and Uli^ which would guarantee 
the rights of North Africans working in Europe. 

RELATIONS WITH OTHER ARAB NATIONS 

Tunisia’s status as a moderate Arab state was maintained under 
Ben Ali. Following discussions with PLO representatives and 
members of the Egyptian Government, the Tunisian Govern- 
ment announced in January 1988 that it would be resuming 
diplomatic relations with Egypt. (Relations had been severed 
by Tunisia in 1979 after Eg^t signed the Camp David 
ment with Israel.) Meanwhile, Hedi Baccouche, the Tunisian 
Prime Minister, toured the Arab Gulf states, which ranked 
among Tunisia’s rnsjor sources of economic aid, to explain to 
Arab leaders the new administration’s domestic and foreign 
policies. Baccouche reaffirmed Tunisia’s support for the G^ 
states, which feared an extension of the Iran-lraq War, tiius 
seeming to rule out the possibility that the Ben Ali ^vemment 
would restore diplomatic relations with Iran in the near future. 
In April Baccoudie visited Egypt and concluded several bilateral 
ag^ments. In January 1989 Dr Boutros Boutros-Ghali, then 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, became the first Egyptian 
minister to visit Tunisia for 10 years. 

Meanwhile, Tunisia was the scene of another Israeli operation 
against the PLO. In April 1988 ’Abu Jihad’, the milit^ com- 
mander of the PLO, was assassinated at his home near Tunis 
in a combined operation by the Israeli secret service, Mossad, 
and Israeli army and naval commando forces. The Israeli oper- 
ation was a source of embarrassment for the Tunisian authori- 
ties, as it was revealed that Mossad operatives had been based 
in Tunisia for some time before the assassination was carried 
out. After discovering evidence that an Israeli militaiy aircraft 
(apparently can^j^g sophisticated equipment with which to 
j|am’ telecommunications) had passed dose to Tunisian airspace 
when ’Abu Jihad’ was killed, the Tunisian Government lodged 
a complaint with the UN Security Council. Later in April, the 
Council adopted a resolution condemning ’the Israeli aggression 
against Tunisian territory’. 

In March 1990 Ben AJi made the first visit to Cairo by a 
Tunisian President since 1965, and signed several a^eements 
on bilateral co-operation with Egypt. Relations with Saudi 
Arabia also remained cordial; in March the Saudi-Tunisian 
Joint Commission met to discuss eight projects, financed by 
Saudi Arabia, and in July the Saudi Arabian Minister of Defence 
visited Tunis. Despite the high level of co-operation between 
the two countries, the Tunisian Government was concerned 
about the extent of Saudi support for Tunisian Islamists. In 
A^ril the Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister visited Tunis, where he 
signed a bilateral trade agreement. In September a majority of 
members of the Arab League decided to move the League’s 


headquarters firom Tunis (where it had been ‘temporarily’ estab- 
lished in 1979) back to its original site in Cairo. The Tunisian 
Government protested at ttie decision and the League’s Tunisian 
Secretary-Genersd, Chedli Klibi, resigned. 

RELATIONS WITH THE ARAB WORLD SINCE THE 
GULF WAR 

After the cease-fire in the Gulf War in February 1991, Tunisia 
sought to restore links that had been strained by its support 
for Iraq (a policy which probably prompted the replacement of 
the pro-Baathist Habib Boulares as Miriister of Foreign ^airs 
by Ihe less abrasive Habib Ben Yahia). Although Kuwait had 
withdrawn its ambassador from Tunis, Ben Ali sent a cordial 
message to the Amir, congratulating him upon regaining his 
sovereignty. Ben Ali undertook a tour of the Guff region in 
November. Soon after his appointment Ben Yahia went to Cairo 
in an attempt to re-establish cordial relations. The Egyptian 
and Tunisian ministers responsible for the interior met twice 
to discuss the problems po^ by Islamist activists, and made 
arrangements for the exchange of intelligence. A trade pact was 
signed wilh Syria in August 1991, following an earlier visit to 
Damascus by Ben Yahia. In February 1992 further bilateral 
agreements covered co-operation in education and other fields. 

Conversely, when in April 1991 the Iraqi Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, Tareq Aziz, visited the Maghreb, Ben Ali, alone among 
the regional heads of state, refused to receive him, claiming 
fatigue and the need to prepare for a visit to the People’s 
Republic of China. The Iraqi aircraft that had taken refuge in 
Tunis during the crisis were not returned, but Tunisia did join 
the other U^ countries in appealing for the ending of sanctions 
against Iraq. Sudan had co-operated closely with Tunisia in the 
attempt to prevent the outbreak of war in the Gulf region, and 
Lt-Gen. Omar Hassan Ahmad al-Bashir, the Sudanese Head of 
State, visited Tunis in March 1991. However, in October Tunisia 
withdrew its ambassador from Khartoum, alleging that Sudan 
had been supporting Islamist terrorists. In July 1992 Sudan 
announced the closure of its embassy in Tunis, in protest against 
the Tunisian authorities’ alleged suppression of the Islamist 
movement. In December a series of agreements was signed with 
Oman and relations between the two countries were described 
as exemplary. In mid-1993 there were signs that relations with 
Kuwait, baddy strained during the Gulf crisis, mig^t improve. 
In June Habib Ben Yahia made his first visit to Kuwait since 
the crisis, and President Ben Ali, in a letter to the Amir of 
Kuwait, sought improved relations. After a hostile reception 
from Kuwaiti politicians and firom the press, Ben Yahia was 
forced to cut short his visit. However, after a visit to Tunis in 
April 1994 by the Kuwaiti Minister of Foreign Affairs and First 
Deputy Prime Minister, Sheikh Sabah al-Ahmad al-Jaber as- 
Sabah, it was reported that normal diplomatic relations would 
be restored. Later in 1994 the first co-operation agreement with 
Kuwait since the Gulf crisis was signed during a visit to Tunis 
by the Kuwaiti Minister of Education. In early 1996, during a 
visit to Kuwait by Sadok Rabah, the Tunisian Minister of Social 
Affairs, to encourage more investment in Tunisia, Kuwait’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs spoke of bis pleasure at the con- 
tinuing improvement in relations between the two countries. 
Efforts to improve relations with Kuwait were finally rewarded 
in April 1996 when bilateral co-operation was restored during 
a visit to Tunis by a high-level Kuwaiti delegation led by Sheikh 
Saad al-AhduUah as-Salim as-Sabah, the Crown Prince and 
Prime Minister. During the visit agreements were signed with 
the Kuwait-based Arab Fund for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment (AFESD) for loans worth US $45m., the first to Tunisia 
since the Gulf crisis. At the same time, Tunisia continued to 
maintain good relations with Iraq. In September 1995 Ben Ali 
had visited Jordan, Syria and Qatar as pmt of the Government's 
efforts to improve rations with oth^ Arab states. In early 
1997 the E^tian Prime Minister, Kamal Ahmad al-Ganzouri, 
visited Tunis where he signed sev^ economic and cultural co- 

t^creasebfiateral trade, and agreen^nt was reached in prin- 
ciple on the creation of a free-trade zone. In early 1998 the two 
countries signed an element in Cairo at a meeting of the 
Tunisian-Egyptian Joint Hi^r Committee to dismantle cus- 
toms duties over the next 10 years. A state visit to Tunis by the 
Amir of Qatar, Sheikh Hamad bin Khalifa ath-Thani, m June 
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1997, provided further evidence of the gradual improvement in 
Tunisia’s relations with the Gulf states since the 1991 Gulf 
War. In January 1998 two small opposition parties, the RSP 
and the UDU, with the support of the UGTT, organized a 
meeting to express support for Iraq in its dispute with the UN. 
The Tunisian Government has re^arly urged the UN to lift 
sanctions against Iraq. Also in January the Council of Arab 
Interior Ministers, meeting in Tunis, approved the draft of an 
Arab anti-terrorism agreement In mid-1998 Tunisia and Jordan 
agreed to establish a free-trade zone and to work to increase 
commercial relations whidi at present remain very limited. The 
new King of Jordan, Abdullah II, visited Tunis in June 1999 
and shotify afterwards Prime Mhiister Karoui held talks in 
Amman with his Jordanian counterpart. American and British 
air strikes against Iraq in December were strongly criticized by 
the Government, and condemned by the Ghamb^ of Deputies 
and several opposition parties. However, there were no street 
demonstrations in support of Iraq, although security around 
the US embassy in T^is was increased. In January 1999 
President Ben Ali repeated his appeal for the lifting of sanctions 
against Iraq, in order ^ end the suffering of the Iraqi people’. 
The Iraqi Nhnister of Foreign Affairs, Muhammad Saeed as- 
Sahaf, visited Tunis in February and contacts at ministerial 
level continued during the year. In May Tunisia signed a trade 
agreement with Iraq, and Tunisia’s trade minister, Mondher 
Zenaidi, made a number of visits to Baghdad to discuss bilateral 
trade under the UN’s hil-foi>food’ programme for Iraq. By the 
end of 1999 Tunisia was reported to have won contracts worth 
$200m. to supply goods to Iraq since the hil-for-food’ programme 
began. In November President Ben Ali held talks in Egypt with 
President Mubarak, and in a joint statement the two leaders 
called for a revival of the Arab League and for progress in 
creating an Arab free-trade zone. Early in 2000 it was reported 
that Taisia was well disposed to Egypt’s plan for a North 
African common market consisting of Egypt, Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco, an initiative encouraged by the USA Later the 
two countries signed several co-operation agreements dealing 
with commercial, social and cultural relations. Sheikh Salim 
Sabah as-Salim as-Sabah, Kuwait’s defence minister, visited 
Tunis in November 1999 for talks on further military co-opera- 
tion between the two countries. 

Tunisia claimed to have played a leading role, together with 
Norway, in the secret talks between the PLO and Israel which 
led to the signing of the Declaration of I^ciples on Palestinian 
Self-Rule in September 1993. At that time Ihe PLO headquar- 
ters had been based near Tunis for more than 10 years. Tunisia 
welcomed the breakthrough in PLO-Israeli relations, and 
shortly afterwards an Israeli delegation arrived in Tunis for 
talks with Tunisian and PLO officials. Salah Masawi, the 
director-general of foreign relations, declared that there was 
no obstade to Tunisia’s establishing diplomatic relations with 
Israel, but that the Tunisian Government was waiting for ano- 
ther North African state to make the first move; it was assumed 
that he was referring to Morocco, which had maintained contacts 
with Israel through the Moroccan Jewish community for some 
years (see chapter on Morocco). After meeting Ben Yahia in 
Tunis in December, Warren Christopher, the US Secretary of 
State, announced that progress was being made in the TLonasUdz- 
ation of relations between Tunisia and Israel. The Tunisian 
Ministry of Foreign AfEsdrs welcomed the PLO-Israeli Cairo 
Agreement of M^ 1994 on implementing Palestinian self-rule 
in Gaza and Jericho. The PLO offices in Tunis were dosed in 
June, as Yasser Arafat and the Palestinian leadership prepared 
to move to Gaza, where the newly-appointed Palestinian 
National Authority (PNA) was to be established. At a meeting 
with President Ben Ali at the end of June Chairman Arafat 
thanked Tunisia for the 'warm hospitality’ the PLO had received 
since its offices were transferred from l^irut to Tunis in 1982. 
The official farewell ceremonies for Arafat in July were attended 
by Ben Ali. 

As the Palestinians departed, Tunisia made new moves 
towards the normalization of relations with Israel The first 
party of Israeli tourists to visit Tunisia since independence 
arrived in June 1994 (following an agreement made in October 
1993 with Yossi Beilin, the Israeli Deputy Minister for Foreign 
AfiElBdrs--*the first senior Israeli to visit Tunisia), and din^ 
telephone links were established with Israel in July. In October 
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the Tunisian and Israeli ministers responsible for foreign affairs 
met at the UN General Assembly in New York ^d agreed in 
principle to open interests sections (which Tunisia referred to 
as 'economic channels’) in the Belgian embassies in Tunis and 
Tel-Aviv. At a meeting at the US State Department in Wash- 
ington, DC, with Warren Christopher and the Israeli Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Shimon Peres, Habib Ben Y^a stated that 
this was Ibe first step towards full diplomatic relations. In 
October an agreement on co-operation in environmental affairs 
was signed l^tween the two countries during a visit to Tunis 
by the Israeli Minister of the Environment. In December Haim 
Madar, the Grand Rabbi of Tunisia’s small Jewish community, 
made his first visit to Israel. In February 1995 Tunisia, together 
with Israel, Morocco, Mauritania and Egypt, took part in talks 
with NATO in Brussels, Belgium, on security co-operation. 
Before the talks the Secretary-General of NATO, WiUy Claes, 
had made the controversial statement that he saw Islamist 
extremism as the biggest single threat to the West since the 
collapse of communism. In M£^ Tunisia participated in naval 
exercises off the Tunisian coast with Israel, Canada, Morocco, 
Algeria, Egypt and four of the Arab Gulf states. These attempts 
to co-operate with Israel provoked criticism from some Arab 
quarters. In April a Tunisian liaison office was opened in the 
Gaza Strip; a second office was expected to be installed in 
Jericho. In October Yasser Arafat met President Ben Ali in 
Tunis to review progress made on the implementation of Palesti- 
nian self-rule. J^r Ihe Palestinian elections in January 1996, 
Tunisia indicated that it was satisfied that progress had been 
made in the peace process and an agreement was reached with 
Israel to proceed with low-level diplomatic relations from April. 
Tunisia ffius became the fourth Arab state to establish diplo- 
matic relations with Israel, after Egypt, Jordan and Morocco. 
The move, agreed in principle in October 1994, was opposed 
by only one of the six legal opposition parties, but strongly 
condenmed by Rached Ghanouchi, the exiled leader of an- 
Nahdah. At the same time Tunisia agreed to recognize {^sports 
issued by the PNA. In April 1996 Israel opened an interests 
office in the Belgian embassy in Tunis; however Tunisia delayed 
sending its own representative to Tel-Aviv in response to Israeli 
attacks on southern Lebanon. Nevertheless, some contacts 
between the two countries were made. However, after the victory 
of Binyamin Netanyahu in the Israeli elections in May and the 
formation of a right-wing Government, the process of normaliza- 
tion was expected to decelerate. President Ben Ali attended the 
emergency Arab summit meeting in Cairo in June and, as 
current Chairman of the Arab League, made one of the two 
keynote speeches. After the conference he defended the actions 
of those countries that had taken steps to normalize relations 
with Israel, stating that they were intended to push the peace 
process forward’. However, in November the Ttmisian leader- 
ship condemned Israeli intransigence towards the peace process 
and criticized the building of Jewish settlements in the occupied 
territories. The normalization of relations was suspended, the 
head of the Tunisian interests office in Tel-Aviv departed in 
August 1997 and the only remaining Tunisian diplomat re- 
turned to Tunis early in 1998. The Israeli interests office in 
Tunis was closed in July 1998. However, after the appointment 
of a new government in Israel headed by Labour leader, Ehud 
Barak, and a revival of the Middle East peace process, relations 
improved, and the Israeli interests office in iWis reopened in 
October 1999. Early in 2000 Tahar Sioud, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, became the first senior TWsian official to visit 
Israel where he held talks with Israeli Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, David Levy. They discussed the Middle East peace 
process and agreed to establish a joint committee for trade and 
tourism. Sioud also met Yasser Arafat, who travelled to Tunisia 
in Ap^ to attend the funeral of ex-president Habib Bouiguiba. 
Tunisia continued to link the development of its relations with 
Israel to progress in the Middle East peace process. In October, 
in response to the escalation of hostilities between Israelis and 
Palestinians, Tunisia announced it had severed all diplomatic 
ties with Israel. 

Within the UMA, Tunisia was chosen as the site of the new 
Maghreb Investment and Foreign Trade Bank. A Tunisian 
diplomat, Muhammed Amamou, was appointed UMA Secretaiy- 
G^eral and represented the UMA at ffie opening session of the 
Middle East peace conference in Madrid, Spain, in October 1991. 
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Tunisifi was the only UMA member to contribute personnel to 
the UN monitoring body, MINURSO, in Western Sahara (see 
chapter on Morocco). In January 1993 Tunisia assumed the 
annual pr^idency of the UMA. The Government emphasized 
its determination to reactivate the process of Maghreb union, 
as well as dialogue with the EC. However, according to a 
statement made by the Moroccan Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Abd al-Latif Filali, in February 1993, following a meeting of the 
five UMA member states in Tunis, it had been decided to allow 
a ‘pause* for reflection in the process of developing Maghreb 
union. Tunisian officials stressed that Ben All’s presidency had 
been a success and that 11 co-operation agreements had been 
signed during his one-year term of office, including plans for a 
^ghreb free-trade zone. Yet, in reality, he failed to give new 
impetus to the organization, largely because two of its members, 
Al^ria and Libya, remained preoccupied with tJieir own prob- 
lems: Algeria plunged into civil war by escalating Islamist 
violence, and Libya subjected to even titter UN sanctions. The 
summit meeting that should have marked the end of Tunisia’s 
presidency was delayed three times and did not take place until 
April 1994. At the meeting, Ben ^i handed over the presidency 
to Liamine Zeroual, the new Algerian Head of State. Neither 
King Hassan of Morocco nor Col Qaddafi of Libya were present. 
Although at least 40 accords had been adopted by liie UI^ 
only five had been ratified by all five member states, indicating 
that little progress had been made in translating rl^toric into 
reality in developing a unified Maghreb. During 1994 tensions 
between Tunisia and Morocco (see below) and between Morocco 
and Algeria merely added to the problems affecting l^e UMA 
There were reports that Tunisia was hostile to Egypt’s request 
in November to join the UMA and would oppose Egyptian 
membership. In February 1995 Ben Ali sent a letter to the 
leaders of the other four member states urging them to try to 
overcome the obstacles facing the UMA by joint action. However, 
little process was made, and in late 1995 Morocco blocked 
UMA activities because of alle^ Algerian interference in ^e 
Western Sahara dispute. Tunisia regratted Morocco’s action and 
continued its diplomatic efforts to revive the Union. During 1996 
Tunisia concentrated on attempting to engender a reconciliation 
between Algeria and Morocco. Its efforts appeared to have met 
with some success when in October Algeria proposed a new 
UMA summit and Morocco was report^ to have agreed in 
principle to the meeting. At the end of 1996 both Algeria and 
Morocco appealed for a revival of the UMA On a visit to Tunis 
in October Col Qaddafi also expressed renewed interest in the 
UMA Nevertheless, the UMA remained virtually moribund 
although Tunisia continued to insist that the oiganization could 
be revived. During a state visit to Morocco in March 1999, 
President Ben Ali and King Hassan agreed to work to resuscitate 
the UMA which Ben Ali refered to as ‘an irreversible fateful 
choice’ for Tunisia. Following the suspension of UN sanctions 
against Libya in April, some tentative moves were made to 
revive the organization. In May Tunisia was represented at the 
first session of the UMA Follow-up Committ^ to be held for 
more than three years. All five member states attended, but, 
despite continuing Tunisian diplomatic efforts, plans for a heads 
of state summit meeting in Algiers in November— the first for 
five years— were cancelled owing to renewed tensions between 
Algeria and Morocco. During a visit to Egypt in November, 
Praident Ben Ali stated that Tunisia was favourably dispo^d 
to Egypt’s request to join the UMA During Ben All’s talks with 
King Muhanmad VI of Morocco and Col Qaddafi of Libya in 
the first half of 2000 there were renewed calls for a revival of 
the UMA 

The decision by the UN Security Council in April 1992 to 
impose sanctions against Libya over the Lockerbie affisdr (see 
chapter on Libya) was reluctantly accepted by Tunisia. Although 
flints to and from Libya were suspended, Tunisia acknowledged 
popular feeling and the close economic ties between the two 
countries by insisting that land and sea links would re m ai n 
open. The Libyan sanctions created a mini-boom in southern 
TWsia, amid a sharp increase in cross-border trade and in 
transit traffic, but relations deteriorated sharply in September, 
when the Libyan leader remarked that Tunisia had no hiixae 
and was doomed to unite with either Libya or Algeria. This 
outburst provoked an indignant response from President Ben 
Ali, who drew attention to Tunisia’s achievements and com- 


mented that the Libyan people were suffering from the conse- 
quences of a crisis for which they were not responsible. Despite 
these differences, the Tunisian Government made efforts to 
negotiate a solution to the Lockerbie affair. In April 1993 Ben 
Ali visited Libya and consulted with President Mubarak of 
Egypt in a further attempt to resolve the deadlock between 
Libya and the West in the approach to the UN Security Council’s 
sanctions review. Failure to resolve the Lockerbie affair also 
firustrated Ben Ali’s efforts to forge closer relations between the 
UMA and the European Union (EU, as the EC had become). On 
a visit to Tunis in December 1993, the French Minister of 
Defence left the President in no doubt that Libya’s membership 
of the UMA was a serious impediment to closer relations 
between the UMA and the EU. There were reports of a fiour- 
ishing black market as Tunisian traders took advantage of the 
overvalued Libyan dinar and heavily subsidized prices to import 
cheap food into southern Tunisia. In July 1993 representatives 
of some 250 lilyan and Tunisian companies met in Tripoli to 
examine ways of strengthening business relations in the formal 
sector of the economy. As a result of UN sanctions, Tunisia 
became the main point of entry for international companies 
working in Libya— intemation^ flil^ts to Tunis link with 
Ejerba, from where there are feny services to Libya. But a new 
dispute occurred in October 1994 when Libya claimed that 
cholera had broken out in Tunisia and stated that all travellers 
from Tunisia would be vaccinated at the border if they did not 
possess a vaccination certificate. Tunisia retaliated by stating 
that bubonic plague had broken out in Libya and that anyone 
entering the country fin)m Libya had to present a hospital 
certificate confirming that they ffid not have the disease. I^me 
hundreds of travellers were stranded at the border with both 
countries blaming the other for the disruption. It was not until 
late November that the travel restrictions were lifted. There 
was speculation that Libya’s actions in this affair may have 
been a response to Tunisian moves towards the normalization 
of relations with Israel announced in October. Discussions on 
economic co-operation resumed in July 1995 and relations 
improved in l3ie second half of 1995. In September Tunisia 
appealed for the lifting of UN sanctions against Libya and also 
supported Libya’s request to take pc^ in the Euro-Mediter- 
ranean summit held in Barcelona, Spain, in November. A series 
of econoxnic agreements were signed in October when the Tuni- 
sian Prime Minister met the Secretary-General of the Libyan 
General People’s Committee. President Ben Ali held talks with 
Col Qaddafi in January 1996. However, relations between the 
two countries became strained after Libya criticized Tunisia’s 
decision to establish low-level diplomatic relations with Israel. 
Nevertheless, a Tunisian delegation led by the Prime Minister 
attended a meeting in Tripoli in July, and relations between 
the two countries improved after a visit to Tunis by Col Qaddafi 
in October where he addressed the National Assembly. Several 
agreements on investment, trade and co-operation were signed 
subsequently and progress was made on a number of joint 
economic projects during 1997. TVade and economic co-operation 
increased during 1998, althou^ a number of joint projects 
remained at the planning state. Towards the end of the year 
President Ben Ali visited Tripoli and invited Col Qaddafi to 
visit Tunisia. The Libyan Secretaiy for Foreign U^on and 
International Co-operation, Omar al-Muntasir, visited Tunis in 
February 1999 at the same time as the US Secretary of Defense, 
William Cohen, who asked President Ben Ali to show more 
support for UN sanctions against Libya and to use his infiuence 
with Qaddafi to persuade Libya to surrender the two suspects 
in the Lockerbie affair. In January, however, Ben Ali had 
repeated an appeal for the lifting of sanctionB against lil^a ‘to 
end the suffering of the Libyan people’, arguing that san^ons 
had also aggravated regional tensions and undermined Tunisia’s 
own economic development plans. Nevertheless, Tunisia did not 
follow some sub-Saharan African states in op^y flouting the 
air embargo. President Ben Ali held talks with Col Qad(M at 
the OAU summit meeting in Algiers in July, and t^ lilyan 
leader visited Tunis on return from the meeting. Ben Ali 
attended the special OAU summit meeting in Libya in early 
September which coincided with extensive oriebrations to mark 
the 30th anniversary of Qaddafi’s regime. After Ben Ali visited 
Libya in June the two countries signed an agreement to establish 
a fi^-trade zone. 
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Tunisia’s relations with Algeria continued to be dominated 
by the Islamist issue. In December 1991 Rached Ghanouchi and 
other senior an-Nahdah members were re^rtedly e3q>elled from 
Algeria to Sudan. Relations with Algeria improved appreciably 
after the second round of ^erian elections were suspended 
in January 1992, and Tunisia welcomed the appointment of 
Muhammad Boudiaf as Chairman of the Hif^ Council of State, 
as well as the suppression of Algeria’s Islamist movement. 
In February 1993 ^udiaf s successor, Ali Kafr, visited Tunis. 
During his stay he exchanged letters with President Ben Ali to 
ratify the official demarcation of the 1,000-km border between 
Tunisia and Algeria. Ben Ali and Ksffi also expressed their 
determination to work together to counter the threat of ter- 
rorism in the region. In December the Algerian and Tunisian 
ministers responsible for foreign affairs met at Tabarka, Tu- 
nisia, to celebrate the final demarcation of the frontier between 
the two countries, the precise line of which had been disputed 
for some years after independence. The new Algerian Head of 
State, liamine Zdroual, visited Tunis for the UMA summit 
meeting in April 1994 and held further talks with Ben Ali 
after the meeting ended. The two leaders issued a statement 
expressing iheir commitment to democracy, pluralism and the 
promotion of human rights; and condemning fanaticism and 
extremism. Z^roual’s appeals for dialogue with Algeria’s banned 
Front islamique du salut (FIS) seem certain to have alarmed 
Ben Ali, who had rejected any negotiations with the Tunisian 
Islamist opposition. During 19^ there were reports that several 
thousand ^gerians, mainly professionals, had taken refuge in 
Tunisia since the confrict began in Algeria, many of whom 
had experienced difficulty in finding jobs. After the attack by 
Algerian Islamist militants against a Tunisian frontier post in 
February 1995, security along the border was strengthened and 
no further incidents were reported. The Tunisian Government 
welcomed Z4roual’s victory in the Algerian presidential elections 
in November and the press hailed it as a triumph against 
terrorism and extremism. President Ben Ali continued to urge 
the Algerian Government to take decisive action against Islam- 
ist extremists. Some difficulties that had arisen over the employ- 
ment of Algerians in Tunisia and over trade relations between 
the two countries appeared to have been resolved when Prime 
Minister Karoui visited Algiers in June 1996. The Algerian 
Prime Minister, Ahmed Ouyahia, made a reciprocal visit to 
Tunis in December and indicated his support for Tunisia’s 
efforts to revive the UMA President Ben M held talks with 
Algeria’s new president, Abdelaziz Boutefiika, at the OAU 
summit meeting in Algiers in July 1999 and again during the 
special OAU summit meeting in Libya in September, during 
which they discussed improv^ bilateral co-operation and the 
revivial of the UMA In April 2000 Boutefiika was one of the 
few heads of state to attend the funeral of Habib Bourguiba, 
the leader of Tunisia’s strug^e for independence and the coun- 
try’s first president. In mid-May the Tunisian authorities 
announced that their security forces had repulsed a cross-border 
attack by a group of Algerian Islamist guerrillas linked to 
Hassan Hattab’s Da’wa wal Djihad during which three militants 
were killed and two Tunisian soldiers ujured. The incident, the 
most serious since 1995, occurred shortly after Tunisia signed a 
customs agreement with Algeria aimed at combati^ smuggling 
which, Algeria insists, helps to finance its radical Islamist 
opponents. However, sections of the Al^rian press claimed that 
the Ben Ali regime was deliberately using the threat of violence 
spill^ over ffie border from its western nei^bour to justify 
continued political repression at home. 

Tunisia’s normally good relations with Morocco were strained 
in May 1994 after Tunisia e:i^lled some 600 Moroccans who 
the authorities claimed were living there without permission or 
had broken Tunisian laws. Towards the end of the year the 
Tunisian authorities expelled several hundred Moroccans, 
claiming that they were trying to enter Italy as illegal immi- 
grants. The Moroccan Government protested that some of its 
nationals had been maltreated by the Tunisian police. Relations 
remained strained during 1995 as a result of further expulsions 
of Moroccan workers and students. In early 1996 Tunisia con- 
demned Morocco for trying to blodk UMA activities in retaliation 
for alleged Algerian interference in the Western Sahara dispute. 
Relations were further strained by criticism from Moroccan non- 
governmental organizations of the prison sentences imposed 
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on opposition politicians Muhammad Mouada and Khemais 
Chamari (see below). However, after a visit to Rabat by Karoui 
in September, a commitment was made to improve economic 
and political co-operation. In November both countries appealed 
for the revival of the UMA This message was repeated in March 
1999 when President Ben Ali made a state visit to Rabat. During 
the visit a free-trade agreement was signed between the two 
countries as part of a plan to increase bilateral trade. Morocco’s 
new nder, King Muhammad VI, visited Tunis in May. 

RELATIONS WITH THE NON-ARAB WORLD SINCE 
THEGULFWAR 

For a brief period in the aftermath of the Gulf War, Tunisia’s 
stance during the crisis was seen to have damaged relations 
witii those countries that had participated in the effort to 
liberate Kuwait, while reports, most notably by Amnesty Inter- 
national, of abuses of human rights in Tunisia continued to 
cause international disquiet. In February 1991 the USA reduced 
the level of economic aid to Tunisia (see Economy), and military 
aid was entirely discontinued, although subsequent investment 
agreements with the USA indicated a rapid improvement in 
relations. A visit by Franp)is Mitterrand in July 1991 (the 
French President’s first visit to an Arab country since the end 
of the Gulf War) was interpreted as a si^ of French support 
for the Ben Ali administration’s campaign against Islamist 
extremists. In December 1992 considerable anger was provoked 
in Tunisia by the trial, in Paris, of a group of mainly Tunisian 
suspects. Among these was the brother of President Ben Ali, 
who was sentenced in absentia to 10 years’ imprisonment for 
drugs-trafficking offences. In February 1993 the Tunisian Min- 
ister of the Interior, Abdallah Kallel, during a visit to Paris, 
criticized the French authorities for granting asylum to Tunisian 
Islamist militants. The election of a new French Government 
in March 1993 was, however, well received in Tunisia. The 
Frendb Minister of Foreign Affairs, Alain Juppe, visited Tunisia 
in June 1994 and after talks with Ben Ali, he stated that 
relations between the two countries were good, but that he was 
anxious that Tunisia should resolve the remaining cases of 
compensation to former French residents for property left 
behind in Tunisia after independence. When the French Min- 
ister of the Interior, Charles Pasqua, visited Tunis in October 
for a meeting on security co-operation, he pledged that the 
French Government would not allow France to become a base 
for Islamist activists. In January 1995 the French and Tunisian 
ministers responsible for the interior met in Tunis with their 
counterparts frx)m Italy, Spain, Portugal, Algeria and Morocco 
to discuss security matters arising from Islamist militancy. 
They condemned ’terrorism, fundamentalism and every form of 
extremism and fanaticism’ and agreed to exchange information 
on a regular basis. In their declaration at the end of the meeting 
the ministers sought to link illegal immigration into Europe 
and the growing traffic in drugs and arms to the rise in ’Islamist 
extremism’. Jacques Chirac’s election to the French presidency 
was welcomed by the Tunisian authorities and it was hoped 
that the new French administration would support Tunisia in 
its negotiations with the EU and maintain an unyielding policy 
towards Islamist militants in France. In June the French police 
arrested a number of Tunisians and Algerians living in France 
who, it was alle^, were part of a network providing arms to 
Islamist groups in Algeria and to the Front islamiste tunisien, 
described as a splinter group of an-Nahdah. The new French 
Minister of the Interior, Jean-Louis Debre, visiting Tunis in 
September, urged aU Mediterranean states to form a common 
front against ’these terrorists’. In October President Chirac 
made a state visit to Tunisia during which he praised Ben Ali 
for his achievements in promoting modernization, democracy 
and social harmony in the countiy. He promised that French 
aid to Tunisia during 1995 would be increased to l,l(X}m. French 
francs. In April 1996 the second Franco-Tunisian parliamentar- 
ians’ conference met in Paris at which delegates discussed 
bilteral relations and EU co-operation with ^e Mediterranean 
states. However, Ben Ali’s state visit to France, whicdhi should 
have taken place in September, was cancelled amid speculation 
t^t the President feared public criticism of Tunisia’s human 
rights record. There had been widespread criticism in fVance 
of the arrest and imprisonment of Mouada and Chsuooari (see 
below). Mouada had been arrested only three days after Chirac’s 
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visit to Tunis. The release of the two politicians in December, 
together with promises of political reforms, helped to improve 
relations, and during a visit to Tunis in February 1997 by the 
French Minister of Defence, Charles Millon, agreement was 
reached on further military co-operation to include joint military 
manoeuvres, arms supply and the training in France of Tunisian 
army officers. In May Karoui held talks with Chirac in Paris, 
and in August the new French Mnister of Foreign Affairs, 
Hubert Vedrine, on his first visit to Tunis, stated that relations 
between the two countries remained close and that the French 
administration would continue to assist the Tunisian Gov- 
ernment’s political and economic reform programme. Ben All’s 
state visit to Paris finally took place at the end of October. 
French leaders acknowleclged Tuffisia’s difficult regional posi- 
tion and pledged continued support for economic reforms, but 
appealed for further progress in democracy and human rights. 
Although the French press was highly critical of the Ben Ali 
regime, there were no hostile street demonstrations and during 
the visit two economic agreements were signed, providing addi- 
tional French financial support for the Tunisian economy. The 
long-standing dispute over French-owned property hi Tunisia 
was also resolved. Towards the end of 1998 the Chamber of 
Deputies passed a law enabling French owners to sell properties 
acquired in Tunisia during the colonial period and to repatriate 
the proceeds without restrictions. At a meeting of the Franco- 
Tunisian inter-governmental commission in Turds in January 
1999 the two countries agreed to promote French investment 
in small and medium-sized Tunisian companies. While economic 
co-operation continued to develop, relations at the political level 
were soured by highly critical reports about the Ben Ali regime 
in the French media during the Tunisian presidential and 
parliamentary elections in October 1999. On a visit to Tunis in 
early 2000 the French Minister of Foreign Affairs described 
relations between the two countries as ‘solid and constructive’ 
and confirmed that a visit by France’s premier, Lionel Jospin, 
would take place beforo the end of the year. He also hoped ^at 
progress towards greater democracy and public liberties would 
‘continue and consolidate’. In early April President Chirac, 
toother with interior minister Jean-Pierre Chevkiement and 
Philippe Sdguin, a former president of the National Assembly, 
attended the funeral in Monastir of ex-president Habib Bourg- 
uiba. France was the only Western country to be represented 
by senior political figures. Later that month, however, the case 
of Taoufiq Ben Brik, a Tunisian journalist who staged a hunger 
strike in protest at official harassment (see below), led to new 
strains in relations with France. The case attracted much atten- 
tion in the French press, which renewed its attack on Tunisia’s 
human rights record. Indeed, it provoked the strongest criticism 
of Tunisia by Prance since Ben Ali came to power. The French 
Government evidently made representations on several occa- 
sions and President Chirac himself telephoned Ben Ali to 
express concern over the affair. The Tunisian authorities reacted 
angrily and accused France of leadii^ a malicious campaign 
against Tunisia. Ben Ali made a public protest, and the state- 
controlled press gave prominent coverage to denunciations of 
France. 

Robert Pelletreau, the US Assistant Secrets^ of State, visited 
Tunis in December 1995 for talks with President Ben Ali and 
leading ministers. He praised the country’s economic reforms, 
stated that military co-operation between the two countries 
would continue and announced that any threat to Tunisia would 
be viewed Svith concern’ by the US administration. In May 1997 
a senior-level delegation, led by Tunisia’s Minister of National 
Defence, visited Washington, DC, to attend a meeting of the 
joint committee for military co-operation. Reports, in early 1998, 
that Tunisia’s close relations with Libya and Iraq (see above), 
and its refusal to host the next economic conference on the 
Middle East and North Africa, had caused a rift in relations 
with the USA, appeared to have been exaggerated. In June, 
during a visit to Tunis, the US Under-Secretary of State, Stuart 
Eizenstat, praised Tunisia as a ‘model for the developing world’ 
and proposed a new economic partnership with the USA to 
encourage structural change and to promote greater US invest- 
ment. Although a Tunisian request for US military aid was 
not gifted, the meeting of the Tunisian-American military 
committee, postponed in May, took place in September, attended 
by the US Under-Secretaiy of State for the Middle East and 


North A&ica, Ronald Neumann, and the US Under-Secretary of 
State for Defense, Walter Slocombe. At the same time, Tunisia’s 
Minigtflr of International Co-operation and Foreign Investment, 
Muhammad Ghannouchi, led a high-level delegation to Wash- 
ington where two new trade agreements with the USA were 
drawn up. In early April 1999 the US First Lady, Hillary 
Clinton, visited Tunisia as part of a North African tour pro- 
moting women’s rights. Later in the year Martin Indyk, the 
Assistant Secretaiy of State for Near Eastern Affairs, met 
President Ben Ali for talks on the Middle East peace pi^ess 
and on efforts to revive the UMA. Several US delegations visited 
Tunisia in early 2000, probably linked in part to the fact that 
Tunisia had just begun a two-year term on the UN Security 
Council, ha January Ihe Minister of Defence visited Washin^n, 
DC, for one of the regular meeting of the Tunisian-American 
military committee. In early Api^ Stuart Eizenstat, Deputy 
Secretary in the US Department of the Treasury, represented 
the USA at the ftinerd in Monastir of ex-president Habib 
Bourguiba. Eizenstat had been actively promoting ^ater econ- 
omic co-operation between the USA, Tunisia and its Maghreb 
neighbours, Morocco and Algeria, but exduding Libya and thus 
presenting a problem for Tunisia, which is anxious to maintain 
good relations with Tripoli 

President Oscar Luigi Scalfaro of Italy visited Tunis in No- 
vember 1993 for a two-day visit to boost bilateral trade and to 
discuss Mediterranean security issues. Italy is Tunisia’s second 
largest trading partner (after France) and the third biggest 
source of foreign investment. Italy was anxious to ensure tho 
continued co-operation of the Tunisian authorities in trying to 
curb illegal immigration from Tunisia. During 1994 the Tu- 
nisian authorities made several well-publicized arrests of groups 
of illegal emigrants— induding IHinisians, Moroccans and 
Libyans— who were trying to enter Italy from Tunisia. However, 
the arrival in Tunisia of former Italian Prime Minister, Bettino 
Craxi, sentenced in absentia by the Italian courts to serve 18 
years in prison for corruption, proved embarrassing for the 
Tunisian authorities. Craxi, who maintained dose links with 
the Tunisian leadership, was reported to be too ill to leave 
bis villa near Hammamet. The Italian authorities also began 
investigations into the Italian export credit agenc^s relations 
with the Maghreb states, which caused delays in Italian trade 
credits for Tunisia. In June 1995 Italy requested that Tunisia 
extradite Craxi; however, the matter proved complicated 
because the extradition agreement between the two countries 
excluded political offences. When the new Tunisian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Abd ar-Rahim Zouari, visited Rome in March 
1997, Italian officials appealed for an agreement between the 
two countries on the repatriation of illegal immigrants from 
Tunisia. In May Tunisia and Italy signed a co-operation agree- 
ment following a meeting held in Rome between the two Heads 
of State. Later in the year relations became strained when 
Tunisia seized several Italian boats whidi it daimed were 
fishing illegally in Tunisian waters. Problems over fishing zones 
and illegal immigration continued to cause friction with Italy 
in 1998. After meeting President Ben Ali in Tunis in June, the 
Italian Prime Minister, Romano Prodi, insisted that these were 
minor problems and could easily be resolved. In July, however, 
a sharp increase in illegal immigrants from Tunisia provoked 
an angry rebuke from &e Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who accused the Tunisian authorities of not doing enough to 
stem the flow. The row quiddy subsided, and in August the two 
countries signed an accord under whidx Tunisia agreed to do 
more to prevent Tunisians firom entering Italy illepJly and to 
take back those illegal immigrants apprehended by the Italian 
authorities in exchange for a substantial aid package. Later in 
the year the two countries agreed to promote greater maritime 
co-operation, in order to improve detection of illegd immigrants 
into Italy from Tunisia, and to reduce illeg^ fishing by Italian 
vessels in Tunisian waters. Nevertheless, disputes over fishing 
ri^ts continued to cause some friction between the two coun- 
tries, but co-operation on Tunisian immigration to Italy made 
some progress. In April 1996 Pope John Paul 11 visited Tunis 
where he celebrated mass in the cathedral and met President 
Ben Ah. President Kravdiuk of Ukraine signed a treaty of 
friendship and co-operation with Tunisia during a visit in 
December 1993. Ukraine plans to open an embassy in Tunis 
with responsibihty for all the Maghreb states and the EU 
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through the creation of a free-trade zone. Relations with Spain 
were strengthened in October 1995 when a treaty of friendship 
and co-operation was signed during a visit to Tunis by the 
Spanish Prime Minister, Felipe Gonzalez. King Juan Carlos of 
Spain had visited Tunisia in November 1994 and President Ben 
Ali had made an official visit to Spain in May 1991. The first 
annual meeting between leaders of the two countries, as agreed 
under the 1995 treaty of fiiendship and co-operation, was held 
in Madrid in January 1997 and attended by the Tunisian Prime 
Minister, Hamed Karoui. Although the meeting dealt with econ- 
omic co-operation, the Spanish Prime Minister, Jos6 Marfa 
Aznar, appealed for a fiirffier improvement in Tunisia's record 
on human rights. Karoui insisted that there were no political 
prisoners in Tunisia, only Islamist militants convicted of ter- 
rorist acts. The issue of human rights and political fii^doms 
had also been raised when the Tunisian Minister of Forei^ 
Affairs held talks with his Spanish counterpart in Madrid in 
July 1996. Prime Minister Aznar again visited Tunis in May 
1998 for the annual meeting between senior officials and urged 
Spanish firms to take greater advantage of investment oppor- 
tunities in Tunisia. He held talks with President Ben Ali on a 
number of foreign polipy issues. In March 1995 Mario Soares, 
the President of Portugal, made a state visit to Tunisia, and in 
talks with Ben Ali discussed Maghreb-Europe relations and 
ways of containing Islamist extremism. Soares stated that the 
main source of Islamic fundamentalism' was to be found in 
economic and social imbalances and that Portugal wanted the 
EU to provide Tunisia and its neighbours with more aid to help 
maintain social stability. Ben Ali had made a state visit to 
Portugal in 1993. The Tunisian President made another visit 
to Lisbon in early 2000, where he was challenged by journalists 
over Tunisia’s human rights record. Germany’s Minister of 
Defence visited Tunis in April 1996 and described Tunisia as a 
stabilizing influence in the region. In November Ben Ali paid a 
state visit to Germany in order to strengthen economic links 
between the two countries. However, the German President, 
Prof. Dr Roman Herzog, reminded Ben Ali that democracy, 
political tolerance and respect for human rights were the major 
characteristics of a modem state. During 1998 the Austrian 
Federal Chancellor, Viktor Klima, and j^sident Demirel of 
Turkey visited Tunis for talks with Tunisian officials on econ- 
omic co-operation. In the first half of 2000 President Ben Ali 
visited Poland, a major market for Tunisian phosphates, and 
Tunisia signed a militazy co-operation agreement with the 
Czech Republic. 

In December 1993 the ElTs Council of Ministers mandated 
the European Commission to begin talks with Tunisia on a new 
partnersffip agreement to replace the co-operation agreement 
signed in 1976. The Tunisian Ministxy of Foreign Affairs wel- 
comed the talks, which it described as *a political signal’ marking 
European approval of Tunisia’s progress towards political plur- 
alism and its respect for human rights. During talks with the EU 
which began in Brussels in Mar^ 1994, Ti^sian negotiators 
expressed their support for free entry of European goods into 
Tunisia, but wanted tariffs to be lowered gradually, additional 
financial assistance to make its industries more competitive 
with their European counterparts and higher guaranteed quotas 
for its olive oil exports to Europe. The European Commission 
was reported to have impressed on EU governments that a new 
partnership agreement with the Ma^breb states was essential, 
since strengthening their economies would lessen Islamist vio- 
lence and stem the fiow of emigrants to Europe. Negotiations 
were not completed until July 1995 when Tunisia became the 
first southern Mediterranean country to sign a new economic 
association agreement as part of the HU’S plan for a Tiuro- 
Mediterranean partnership’. The agreement involves the gra- 
dual removal of tariffs on Industrie imports from the EU, a 
high-risk strategy for the country’s vulnerable manufacturing 
sector (see Economy). In May 1996 the European Parliament 
had for the first time passed a resolution condemning Tunisia’s 
treatment of opposition politicians and strongly criticizing its 
human rights record. The resolution reiterated that the 1995 
association agreement required Tunisia to respect democratic 
principles and human rights and urged the European Commis- 
rion to persuade the Tunisian Gkivemment to meet these obliga- 
tions. The resolution was greeted with an indignant response 
from the Tunisian Government and firom several opposition 
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parties. The association agreement was formally implemented 
in March 1998 after it had been ratified by ^ EU member 
states. At the first meeting of the EU-Tunisia Association 
Coundd in Jidy, the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Wolf- 
gang Schtlssel , raised EU concerns over civil liberties in Tunisia 
and stated that the EU would wish to discuss such issues 
without restrictions. However, despite receiving numerous 
hi g hly critical reports from international human ri^ts organiz- 
ations about the situation in Tunisia, the EU did not condemn 
the Ben Ali regime’s human rights record and preferred to focus 
on the country’s stability while insisting that some progress 
was being made towards greater democracy. Early in 2000 
Tunisia, which is keen to increase its agricultural exports to 
Europe, opened preliminazy talks with the EU about the liberal- 
ization of trade in agricultural goods. The Ben Brik affair (see 
below) provoked renewed criticism of Tunisia’s human rights 
record in the European Parliament, and in June some of its 
deputies demanded that the association agreement should be 
suspended. In November 1996 the establishment of Eurofor, the 
rapid action force for the southern Mediterranean region, by 
France, Italy, Spain and Portugal, was criticized by the Tunisian 
authorities. Despite assurances that the force was for defence, 
peace-keeping and humanitarian missions, Tunisia’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs declared that it was incompatible with Ihe 
tradition of dialogue his countiy had sought to create between 
the northern and southern shores of the Mediterranean. Never- 
theless, Tunisia continued military co-operation with its 
Western allies, and in November 1999 a NATO delegation held 
talks in Timis about the Tunisian armed forces taking part in 
that organization’s humanitarian operations. 

In November 1993 Tunisia hosted a meeting of the ministers 
responsible for foreign affairs of the members of the OAU. 
Shortly before the meeting, Tunisia invited the South African 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Pik Botha, to make an official visit, 
at the end of which both countries agreed to establish diplomatic 
relations. In May 1994 Tunisia announced that diplomatic rela- 
tions with South Africa would soon be established and ambassa- 
dors exchanged. In April President Ben Ali assumed the 
presidency of the OAU for 12 months and in June Tunis hosted 
the 301h annual summit meeting of the OAU. South Africa 
attended for the first time. As Chairman of the OAU, Ben Ali 
appealed for a new partnership between Europe and Africa 
and urged industrialized nations to assist African countries by 
improving their terms of trade and through debt rescheduling 
Ben Ali made a state visit to South Africa in April 1995 where 
he had talks with President Nelson Mandela and addressed the 
South African Parliament. With Tunisia holding the chairman- 
ship of the OAU, Tunis became the venue for a series of meetings 
sponsored by that organization in the first half of 1995, including 
a summit meeting held in April to discuss the prevention, 
management and solution of confiicts in Africa. In 1998 Tunisia 
supported the OAU’s demand for two permanent seats for Africa 
on the UN Security Council. Tunisia has repeatedly called 
for an enlazgement of the Security Council to make it more 
representative. At the beginning of 2000 Tunisia began a two- 
year term on the Security Council. 

In July 1996 President Ben Ali made his first state visit 
to Japan which has become an important source of financial 
assistance in recent years. In March 1997 Ben Ali beesune the 
first Arab leader to m^e a state visit to Argentina, during which 
six co-operation agreements were signed, j^esident Carlos Saiil 
Menem of Argentina had visited Tunis in 1991 and 1994. A 
Chinese delegation visited Tunis at the end of 1998 to discuss 
expandi]^ trade links between the two countries, and to explore 
the possibility of Chinese firms using Tunisia as a base for the 
manufacture of goods for export to tide EU. On a visit to Tunis 
in Febru^ 200)0, the Chinese foreign minister, Tang Jiaxuan, 
met President Ben Ali and his Ministers of Foreign ^airs and 
International Co-operation and announced that China would 
provide financial assistance to Tunisia worth US $4m. Tunisia 
was also invited to participate in the China-Africa Co-operation 
Forum to be held in Bering at the end of 2000. 

THE ELECTIONS OF 1994 

In December 1992 President Ben Ali announced that presiden- 
tial and parliamentary elections would be held in March 1994. 
Promising a revised electoral law and an up-to-date voting 
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register, the President predicted that political pluralism in 
Tunisia would be consolidated. The ruling ROD held its second 
congress at the end of July 1993 (the first was in 1988, following 
Ben Alfs takeover and the renaming of the party) and nominated 
Ben Ali as its candidate for the forthcoming presidential elec- 
tion. The party was reported to have 1.6m. members, 

60,000 elected cadres, linked through 321 federations and 27 
co-ordinating committees in Tunisia and one in Paris. Leaders 
of the legal opposition parties, of which tiie largest was the 
MDS, were present at the con^ss, and Ben Ali used the 
opportunity to reiterate his commitment to bring the opposition 
into the new parliament. On 7 November 1993, the sixth anni- 
versary of his takeover, Ben Ali formally announced that he 
would stand for a second term as President. Once again he was 
the only candidate and was supported by all the legal opposition 
parties. The UGTT endorsed the President’s can<Sdature at its 
December congress. Under the terms of the new electoral 
system, the number of seats to be contested in the National 
^embly was increased to 163. Of these, 144 were to be con- 
tested according to the existing m^dority list or ‘first past &e 
posf system, which gave all 141 seats in the old cluunber to the 
BCD, but the remaining 19 seats would be distributed at a 
national level among the parties according to their proportion 
of the total vote. Ben Ali commended the system as one tbat 
would ‘achieve pluralism in the National Assembly through the 
representation of political parties according to their weight and 
influence in society’. Other reforms to the voting system brought 
to an end the controversial practice of sponsorship for candi- 
dates. The State also agreed to contribute to die election 
expenses of candidates. Some of the opposition parties felt that 
the long-awaited electoral reform did not go far enough and 
that the number of seats allocated on a proportional basis should 
have been larger. Nevertheless, all six le^ parties, the MDS, 
the Mouvement de la renovation (MR— which incorporated some 
of the members of the disbanded PGT), the RSP, the PUP, the 
UDU and the PSP, which had boycotted all elections since 1989 
because they maintained that the results were manipulated by 
the ROD, accepted the new formula and indicated that they 
would take pak. There were appeals from the opposition for 
equal access to the state-controlled media during the election 
campaign and complete freedom to hold public meetings without 
interference by the authorities. Their acceptance of the ex- 
tremely modest and largely cosmetic electoral reform measures 
were regarded by many as a clear indication of the weakness of 
the legal and secular opposition parties, reduced to an obedient 
official opposition to the ruling party. 

The I^esident continued to reject any dialogue with an- 
Nahdah, referring to its members as ‘enemies of democracy and 
apostles of sedition and terrorism’. In particular, he condenmed 
those members of an-Nahdah who had obtained political asylum 
in Europe. In August 1993 it was reported that Rached Ghan- 
ouchi, the leader of an-Nahdah (sentenced to life imprisonment 
in absentia in 1992), had been gifted political asylum in the 
United Kingdom despite the Tunisian Government’s efforts to 
obtain his extradition. The British Foreign Office emphasized 
that the decision to grant Ghanouchi asylum had been taken 
by the Home Office and was not a matter of foreign policy. In 
October Salah Karkm*, ono of the leaders of an-Nahdah who 
had lived in France since he was sentenced to death in absentia 
by a Tunisian court in 1987, was arrested by French police 
and served with an expulsion order for supporting a terrorist 
movement in France and in other European countries. In 
December, following a request firom Tunisia, French j^lice 
raided the homes of several alleged Tunisian Idamist activists 
who were suspected of planning attacks on people or property 
in France. 

Despite government claims that an-Nahdah’s orgai^ation 
had been destroyed in Tunisia, a hi^ level of security was 
maintained. In early 1994 Noufal Ziaffi, the Secretaiy-Gmieral 
of the UGET, condemned the pennanent presence of police on 
university campuses and complained about restrictions placed 
on union activity. Thie LTDH (dissolved in Jime 1992) beg^ 
rebuilding its regional networks in January 1994. In April, in 
an unusually outspoken declaration, some 200 intellectuals 
denounced the regime’s paranoia about security and alleged a 
sharp decline in human rights and fireedom of speech In a 
report published in January Amnesty International had claimed 


that the Government’s prominent role in international human 
ri^ts organizations served to mask its own serious and system- 
atic violations of human rights. Amnesty reported that, over the 
previous three years, thousands of suspected political opponents 
had been subjected to arbitrary arrest, held illegally, 
incommunicado, in prolonged detention, tortured or ill-treated 
and imprisoned after unfair trials. 

The presidential and legislative elections held on 20 March 
1994 brought few surprises. President Ben Ali wm re-elected 
for a second term, winning 99.9% of the vote, according to official 
sources, whidh also reported that 94.9% of eligible voters had 
participated in the election. Abderrahmane el-Hani, a lawyer 
and leader of a political parly not recognized by the Government, 
and Moncef Marzouki, the former president of the LTDH and a 
persistent critic of the regime’s human rights record, had both 
been arrested after announcing their intention to stand for the 
presidency. In the parliamenteiy elections the ROD swept to 
victoiy, winning 97.7% of the vote and taking all 144 seats 
allocated imder the megority list system. The six legal opposition 
parties secured only 2.3% of the vote, but, under the new 
electoral formula, the MDS was allocate 10 of the 19 ‘guar- 
anteed’ seats reserved for parties which did not secure a majority 
in the constituencies, the MR four seats, the UDU three seats, 
and the PUP two seats. In his address to the new National 
Assembly in April, Ben Ali proclaimed that Tunisia had achieved 
political pluralism and dedared its commitment to strengthen 
democracy and human rights. 

In contrast to the 1989 election, there were few complaints 
firom opposition parties about the conduct of the 1994 poll. 
However, the LTDE claimed that secrecy of votii^ had not 
always b^n assured and accused the authorities of interfering 
with a number of opposition campaign meetings. When Bou- 
jamaa Rmili, an official of the MR, condemned the election as 
‘a scandal’, he was quickly arrested and detained for a week. 
There were few foreign observers because, in the approach to 
the elections, the regime had moved to conlk)l the foreign press 
and television. Several French and British newspapers were 
banned, the BBC’s correspondent in Tunis was es^elled and a 
French television team deported for their alleged hostile attitude 
and ‘intolerable attacks on Tunisia’s dignity’. Local journalists 
who expressed criticism of the regime suffered harassment, 
dismissal and even imprisonment. 

The opposition parties drawn into the National Assembly by 
the offer of a hemdful of seats had little power and did not 
threaten the dominant position of the niling party and the 
President. Supporters of the regime claimed that democracy 
had to be introduced gradually or Tunisia would suffer the 
instability and violence that had engulfed neighbouring Algeria 
There were appeals for further electoral reform from &e leader 
of the largest opposition party, the MDS, and from the LTDH. 
Given its overwhelming victoiy in the elections, there was 
considerable speculation about why the regime was so unwilling 
to tolerate any critidsm or opposition. Critics pointed, in particu- 
lar, to the apparently vincQctive arrests of el-Hani, Marzouki 
and Rmili, to the h^h sentence imposed in April 1994 on 
Hamma Hammani, the leader of the banned Parti des ouvriers 
communistes tunisiens (POCT), for belonging to an illegal organ- 
ization, to press censorship and to the continued repression of 
Islamist sympathizers. Some argued that the Government was 
afraid to relax its strict controls in case this resulted in a 
resurgence of the Islamist threat. Others accused the Govern- 
ment of merely using the threat from militant Islam as an 
excuse to crush all opposition movements. Some felt that the 
regime was able to act in an increasingly arrogant manner 
because it could rely on the support of important foreign 
investors and the msgority of Tunisdans who, it was argued, 
were willing to accept restrictions on politicid fireedoms and 
human rights in return for stability and economic prosperity. 
In March 1,793 prisoners were pardoned to mark the anniver- 
sary of independence, and a further 762 were released in July. 

Criticism of the regime’s human ri^ts record continued both 
at home and abroad. In February 1994 the US State Department 
referred to continuing widespread human ri^ts abuses in Tu- 
nisia, including torture, and deplored the prosecution of critics 
of the regime and the restrictions imposed on press freedom. In 
April the LTDH renewed its request for greater fireedom of 
opinion, expression and organization and in May expressed its 
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support for a petition signed by more than 100 Tunisian women, 
mainly professionals, which deplored ‘grave violations’ of human 
rights in Tunisia, ‘pressures imposed on the press’ and restric- 
tions on freedom of expression. The LTDH appealed for the 
release of all political prisoners and permission to publish its 
own annual report on human rights in the counti^. In July 
Moncef Marzouki was freed provisionally and there was specula- 
tion that his trial mi^t be postponed indefinitely if he withdrew 
from politics. However, in Dumber he was prevented from 
travelling to New York to receive an award from the US- 
based Human Rights Watch. The French Gk)vemment protested 
against the ban on the sale of certain French newspapers in 
IWsia, and there was also criticism of press restrictions firom 
the Paris-based Reporters sans frontieres. The F4d4ration Inter- 
nationale des ligues des droits de I’homme, whidbi has its head- 
quarters in Paris, strongly denounced the regime’s attacks on 
individual liberty and restrictions on fireedom of expression. In 
reply, the authorities maintained that fundamental liberties 
were guaranteed in Tunisia, and human rights respected. In 
November tibe UN’s Commission on Human Rights praised 
Tunisia for the move to political pluralism and for its achiev- 
ements in improving women’s rights, but expressed disquiet at 
the harsh treatment of detainees, including the use of torture, 
the banning of several foreign newspapers and restrictions 
imposed on the activities of political parties. Also in November, 
in an address to tibe UN General Assembly, the US Assistant 
Secretary of State, Robert Pelletreau (a former US ambassador 
to Tunisia), appealed for greater political openness and 
improved human rights in Tunisia so that the political system 
would correspond more closely to the economic prosperity 
ei^oyed by the Tunisian people. 

TUNISIA SINCE THE 1994 ELECTIONS 

In August 1994, in interviews with the foreign press, President 
Ben Ali stated that democracy had to be introduced gradually 
in Tunisia and that freedom of expression on its own would not 
bring development or create employment. He renewed his attack 
on ‘Islamic ^damentalists’ and argued that religious extrem- 
ists only found support where there was poverty. His Govern- 
ment sought to achieve political stability by pursuing policies 
that addressed social and economic problems and that helped 
the counts poorest regions and sections of society. 

Following the transfer of the two leaders of the Algerian FIS 
frem prison to house arrest in September 1994, the leader of 
an-Nahdah, Rached Ghanouchi, in exile in the United Kingdom, 
urged the Tunisian Government to follow Algeria’s example 
and open dialogue with the Islamist opposition. In August 
Ghanouchi himself had been criticized by two senior members 
of an-Nahdah for favouring a policy of confrontation with the 
Tunisian authorities which they claimed had led to the imprison- 
ment of large numbers of party members. From exile in Paris, 
El Azhar Ahaab issued a statement urgi^ an-Nahdah to dis- 
band and the Government to release imprisoned party activists 
and allow those living in exile to return to Tunisia. Some days 
later, another memb^ of the an-Nahdah leadership, Fouad 
Mansour Kassem, resigned from the party which he claimed 
was on the verge of collapse. There were reports that another 
group of activists had established a radical Islamist party, 
committed to armed struggle against the Tunisian authorities. 
In early 1995 a Paris court ordered the deportation of Salah 
Karkar, the co-founder of an-Nahdah ‘for active support for a 
terrorist movemenf . Karkar had lived in exile in Fr^ce since 
1988 after being condemned to death in absentia by a Tunisian 
court in 1987. 

In February 1995 there were reports of an attack on a Tunis- 
ian frontier post at Tamerza, near Tozeur in the south-west of 
the coun^, by an Islamist group based across the border in 
Algeria, in which six Tunisian soldiers were killed. Algeria’s 
rascal Groupe islamique arm4 (GIA) claimed responsibility for 
the attack. The Tunisian authorities initudly denied that the 
incident had taken place; however, tibey later conceded that the 
guards had been killed, most probably by Islamist militants. 
They also denied a report in the London-based Al-Hayat news- 
paper in March that Tunisian forces were assisting the Algerian 
Islamist guerrillas. Some observers considered the Tamerza 
attack as a GIA warning to the Tunisian Government against 
a ssi sting Algeria in its struggle to destroy the Islamist oppos- 
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ition; others regarded it as an attempt to obtain weapons. 
Tuni^ is known to have co-operated with Algeria on security 
matters for some years and the co-operation may have extended 
beyond sharing intelligence. 

When the National Assembly reconvened in October 1994 
some 14 of the 19 opposition members attending for the first 
time were elected to parliamentary committees. In January 
1995 President Ben Ali made a number of ministerial changes, 
notably replacing Abdallah Kallel at the Ministry of the Interior 
wi^ Muhammad Jegham. Kallel, who was given the new post 
of Minister of State and Special Adviser to the President, had 
b^n criticized both at home and abroad for his harsh treatment 
of opponents of the Government, and there was some speculation 
that his successor might adopt a more subtle approach, espe- 
cially in dealing wiUi die secular opposition. The transfer of die 
influential Sadok Rabah from the I^istry of National Economy 
to head the Ministry of Social Affairs suggested that the Presi- 
dent was giving greater priority to social problems in his efforts 
to maintain political stability. However, Jegham appeared det- 
ermined to continue an intransigent policy towards opponents 
of the regime. In Febniary a number of trade union officials 
were arrested and detain^ for several days after a strike by 
school teachers, and in March Moncef Marzouki was prevented 
from travelling to Belgium where he was to have delivered a 
series of lectures. In June it was reported that a court order 
imposed on Marzouki, refusing him permission to leave the 
country, had been lifted. 

At local elections held in May 1995 the ROD won control of 
all municipal councils and received 99.9% of the votes cast. 
Independent candidates and members of five leg:al opposition 
parties, represented in 47 of the 257 constituencies, won only 
six of the 4,090 seats; however, this was the first time since 
1956 that the opposition had been represented on municipal 
councils. The ROD rejected allegations made by the MDS of 
irregularities in the electoral procedure, including inadequate 
access for observers. The result highlighted the impotence of 
the secular opposition parties which failed to offer an attractive 
alternative to the ruling party. Given the lack of interest in 
the elections, the ofticisd figure of a 92.5% turn-out appeared 
unrealistically high. 

In July 1995 the Government introduced a law imposing strict 
controls on the use of satellite dishes and in September stopped 
broadcasts to Tunisia by the Italian television channel Rai Uno. 
Opposition deputies condemned the law on satelhie dishes and 
accused the C^vemment of imposing even tighter controls on 
the media. In September President Ben Ali reorganized the 
Ministry of Economic Development and appointed a new min- 
ister, Tawfik Baccar, to replace Mustapha Nabli. The ministry 
would henceforth concentrate on the country’s development 
plans; responsibility for the investment budget was transferred 
to the Ministry of Finance, where Mounir Jaidene was ap- 
pointed to the new post of Secretary of State to the Finance 
Minister, in charge of the budget (responsible for both the 
administrative and investment budgets). 

In September 1995 Muhammad Mouada, the Secretary- 
General of the MDS, sent a letter to President Ben Ali expressing 
disquiet at what he referred to as a return to ‘a regime of a 
hegemonic and dominating single part/, and complaining that 
the repressive measures introduced to control society were more 
extensive and systematic than under the Bourguiba regime. 
Mouada argued that the current climate encouraged public 
indifference to politics and provided favourable ground for vio- 
lence and extremism. He proposed a political plan which, he 
argued, would lead gradually to political pluralism and democ- 
racy. Under Mouada’s leader^ip the MDS had agreed to partici- 
pate in the 1994 legmlative elections, and had supported both 
the regime’s intransigent approach to the Islamist opposition 
and its economic liberalization programme. Mouada’s letter was 
regarded as an expression of the party’s frustration at not 
receiving any reward for supporting the regime. In early 
October, the day after the MDS made &e letter public, Mouada 
was arrested and charged with maintaining secret contacts with 
foreign agents, endangering the country’s security and accepting 
money from a foreign county. The security forces claim^ to 
have found documents at his home which indicated that he 
had received substantial sums of money fium Libya. A Libyan 
informer alleged that the payments were for secret political 
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and military information about Tunisia. In November Khemais 
Chamari, the deputy leader of the MDS, was stripped of his 
parli^entary i mm u nit y, in order to allow judicial charges 
(relating to Mouada’s tii^) to be brought against him. At his 
trial, Mouada, who was Imown for his pan-Arab beliefs 
sympathy for Libya, insisted that his contacts with Libya had 
been strictly within bounds acceptable for politicians. His law- 
yers argued that the incriminating documents found at his 
home had been falsified. 

In November 1995 President Ben Ali promised electoral 
reform to enable the opposition parties to win more seats at the 
neict municipal elections, and financial subsidies for the four 
opposition parties represented in the National Assembly. He 
also pardoned Hamma Hammani and Muhammad Kilani of the 
POCT, both serving long prison sentences, and in Decemb^ 
held talks with the leaders of tiie two centrist opposition parties 
represented in the National Assembly, the UDtJ and the PUP. 
"Wliile these moves were considered to be an attempt to improve 
relations with the opposition, most observers were convinced 
that the treatment of Mouada was more indicative of the 
authoritarian nature of the regime, and its refusal to tolerate 
criticism or permit genuine politicsd pluralism. In February 
1996 Mouada was sentenced to 11 years in prison. Chamari 
was detained in May, and in July was sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment for breaching security proceedings relating to 
Mouada’s trial. Both men denied the charges made against 
them and their harsh sentences were strongly condemned by 
international human rights organizations and the European 
Parliament. Mouada’s arrest and detention provoked a bitter 
struggle for leadership of the MDS between supporters of Ismail 
Boulahya, a critic of Mouada’s policies, and a faction led by 
Muhammad Ali Khalfallah. Boulahya, recognized as the new 
MDS Secretary-General by the Tunisian autinorities, convened 
an extraordin^ party congress in April 1997 at which it was 
decided to increase the MDS political bureau from nine to 11 
members and to require the national council (rather than the 
congress) to elect future leaders. 

In December 1996 President Ben Ali announced plans to 
amend the electoral law in an attempt to increase the number 
of opposition deputies in the National Assembly. Political parties 
would need to win only 3% of the vote to become eligible for 
parliamentary seats distributed by proportional representation 
(compared with 5% in the 1994 election). Opposition parties 
would also be represented in municipal councils owing to a 
proposed amendment preventing any one party firom holding 
more than 80% of the seats. Ben Ali promised legislation to 
provide more state funds for recognized political parties. Obser- 
vers interpreted these moves as an attempt by the Tunisian 
leadership to improve its image abroad without under- 
mining the ruling party’s dominant position in the political 
system. Ben All’s announced reforms were followed by the 
conditional release of Mouada and Chamari at the end of 
December, together with Muhammad Hedi Sassi, imprisoned 
for being a member of the POCT. There were rumours that 
the French Government had made discreet approaches to the 
Tunisian authorities to grant the two MDS leaders a presiden- 
tial pardon. Despite ^eir release, Mouada and Chamari 
remained under police surveillance. Their prison sentences had 
only been suspended and their civil rights were not restored. In 
by-elections held at the end of 1996 the seat at Ben Arous 
(formerly held by Chamari) was won by a candidate presented 
by the PUP and the UDU, which had formed an alliance earlier 
in the year, while the seat at Medenine was won by the BCD. 
Voter turn-out at Ben Arous, which was not contested by the 
BCD, was less than 5%, demonstrating once again that the 
opposition parties lacked popular support among an increas- 
i^ly cymcsl electorate. 

In a reshuffle of the Coimdl of Ministers in June 1996 Presi- 
dent Ben Ali appointed Abd al-Aziz Ben Dhia (hitherto Minister 
of National D^ence) as Secretary-General of the BCD, with a 
mandate to revitalize its structure and make it more attractive 
to young Tunisians. Nef&ti (the erstwhile BCD Secretary- 
General), who became Minister of Social Affairs, was also 
removed firom the BCD’s political bureau. Abdallah KaUel, who 
was known for his intransigence on security issues, was allo- 
cated the defence portfolio. The President also carried out a 
msijor reshuffle of senior dvil servants and directors-general of 


state companies. In January 1997 Ben ^i agaiii reorganized 
the Coundl of Ministers, notably appointing Habib Ben Yahia 
as Minister of National Defence, Muhammad Ben Rejeb as 
Minister of the Interior, and Abd ar-Rahim Zouari as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Most of the ministers were technocrats with 
little political power. Although some observers argued that the 
cabinet changes were effected in order to give the Government 
dynamism prior to the implementation of the EU association 
agreement, others insisted t^t Ben AH reshuffled his ministers 
regularly so as to prevent them from establishing a personal 
power base in any one ministzy. Changes were also made to the 
composition of the BCD’s political bureau and the President 
sou^t to invigorate the ruling parly by attracting more young 
people and women. In February a decree was issued giving the 
Ministry of the Interior greater powers of surveillance over 
political gatherings, and later in the year it was announced that 
&e law was to be strengthened to restrict the activities of 
Tunisian critics who spread false information to foreign parties’, 
a move clearly directed at Tunisian activists with links to 
international human ri^ts organizations (see below). In April, 
when several trade unionists appealed for greater democracy 
and criticized the UGTT leaden^ip for collaborating with the 
Government, a number were promptly arrested. In May the 
Council of Ministers approved draft legislation on constitutional 
amendments which included proposals to widen the scope of 
referendums, lowering the minimum eligible age for candidates 
for the National Assembly (fi:om 25 to 23 years) and obliging 
political parties to denounce all forms of violence, extremism, 
racism and segregation. In August, just before the French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs visited Tunis, the authorities ended the 
house arrest of Mouada, and lifted police surveillance of him. 
However, in December, after returning from a visit to France 
and the United Kingdom, during which he met exiled members 
of the Tunisian opposition, induding some firom an-Nahdah, 
Mouada was arrest^ again and questioned by the police. He 
was subsequently charged with attempting to destabilize the 
rei^e in alliance with a ‘terrorist network’. Meanwhile, the 
split in the MDS between the fiiction led by Ismail Boulahya 
and that led by Muhammad Ali Khalfallah, which was opposi^ 
to collaboration with the Ben Ali regime, deepened and vikually 
paralysed the party. The continuing detention of former Head 
of State Habib Bourguiba, who remained under effective house 
arrest and was rarely permitted visitors, led to some public 
protest in late 1997. A further reshuffle of the Council of Mnis- 
ters took place in October, with Ali Chaouch (hitherto Minister 
of Equipment and Housing) taking over as Minister of the 
Interior and Said Ben Mustapha appointed as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. Fouad Mebazaa replaced Habib Boulares as Presi- 
dent of the National Assembly. Both Chaouch and Mebazaa 
took the place of their predecessors on the political bureau of 
the ruling BCD. Towards the end of 1997 a number of political 
reforms l^t had first been announced by Ben Ali in 1996 were 
approved by the National Assembly and incorporated into the 
Constitution. The reforms which, according to the Government 
would ‘strengthen democracy’, included a guarantee that oppos- 
ition parties should win at least 20% of the seats in the National 
Assembly; no party was to be allowed to hold more than 80% of 
seats on municipal councils; the minimum age of parliamentary 
candidates was to be reduced firom 25 to 23 years; citizens with 
Tunisian mothers (in addition to those with Tunisian fathers) 
were to be allowed to stand for parliament; all political parties 
would have to respect republican values, human ri^^ts and the 
ri^ts of women and not be based on reli^on, language, race or 
region, or have links with foreign countries; and the President 
was to be allowed to hold a referendum on issues of national 
importance. In a speech in November, on the 10th anniversary 
of his takeover, Ben Ali armoimced further political reforms 
including a formula to increase the number of candidates at the 
presidential election scheduled to be held in October 1999; an 
extension to the powers of the Constitutional Council; and 
reform of the law on the issue of passports to improve fireedom 
of movement. In the same speech, the Presidmit announced that 
the post of Secretary of State for Information (whose role had 
been to disseminate ^vernment propag^da and censor those 
who criticized the regime) had been abolished and told journal- 
ists that they should abandon self-censorship and hdp stimulate 
public debate on political issues. He also u]^ged members of the 
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National Assembly to engage in more vigorous debate in the 
Assembly on policy issues. Given the strict controls over the 
press and the regime’s intolerance of criticism from opposition 
politicians, genuine debate either in the press or in the Assembly 
seemed unlikely. Some commentators ^smissed the proposals 
as a facade created by the authoritarian regime merdy to 
impress Tunisia’s European allies, notably France. 

In early 1998 reports of high-level government corruption 
became more widespread and included claims that members of 
the country’s political dite had profited unfairly from the recent 
privatization of public companies. As some of the reports came 
from within the Government, there was speculation that they 
were being spread by people who resented the wealth and 
privileges acquired by families close to President Ben Ali. 

At its congress in July 1998 the ROD endorsed Ben M’s 
candidature frr a third term of office in the presidential elections 
due to take place in late October 1999. In his speech to delegates 
President Ben Ali emphasized his commitment to gradi^ 
change to balancing economic liberalization with social 
justice and integrating Tunisia into the world economy without 
destroying its identity. The party congress approved the Gov- 
ernment’s decision to increase the proportion of seats in parlia- 
ment allocated to the opposition parties to 20% at the next 
legislative elections; urged the RCD to develop stronger rela- 
tions vdth non-govemmental organizations and associations 
tiiroug^out ffie country; and agreed that it was necessary to 
press ahead with industrial modernization, reform of the coun- 
try’s financial system and efforts to increase both domestic and 
foreign investment The Congress also recommended reform of 
the welfare system, which would require more affluent families 
to pay for their own healthcare and for higher education. Sup- 
port was expressed for the Government's plan to reduce the cost 
of food subsidies and to ensure that subsidies benefited those 
in greatest need. The RGD’s central committee was enlarged 
from 200 to 236 members, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Said Ben Mustapha, was appointed to the party’s political 
bureau. 

In December 1998 university students went on strike in 
protest at the introduction of new aptitude tests for teacher 
training. Three university teachers were arrested for being 
members of the banned POCT. One of them was also accused 
of being an organizer of the strikes. Demonstrations by high 
school students occurred in several tovms in February 1999, 
provoked by concerns over the baccalaureate examination, 
which determines access to higher education. Police arrested 
many of the demonstrators, several students were ii^ured and 
there were unconfirmed reports that a number had been killed. 
The replacement of Ridha Ferchiou as Minister of Education by 
Abd ar-Rahim Zouari in mid-February was believed to have 
been prompted by the university and high school disturbances. 
An underlying cause of the unrest was reported to be the 
relatively limited number of places currently available in higher 
education. The Government has announced ambitious plans to 
increase the number of students in higher education to 205,000 
by 2001, and to 300,000 by 2010. However, graduate unemploy- 
ment is already high and unrest among young Tunisians is likely 
to remain a serious political problem for the Ben Ali regime. 

Early in 1999 parliament approved an amendment to the 
Constitution, whereby the number of candidates eligible to 
stand for president was increased. Under the terms of the 
amendment, leaders of opposition parties may now stand for 
the presidency provided ffiat they l^ve led their party for five 
consecutive years, and that their party has at least one seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Previously candidates for the 
presiden<^ had to obtain the support of 30 members of parlia- 
ment or mayors, which effectively disqualified all those who 
were not nominees of the ruling RCD. Muhammad Belhadj 
Amor, the leader of the PUP, later announced his intention to 
stand for the presidency and Abderrahmane Tlili, the Secretary- 
General of the UDU, was also expected to stand. The two men 
are regaj^ed as close allies of Ben Ali, whose victory in the 
forthcoming election was not in doubt. Muhammad Harmel, the 
leader of the MR, was too old to stand (candidates must not be 
over 70 years of age), and Ismail Boulahya had led the MDS for 
less than five years. The amendment, however, was valid only 
for the 1999 presidential elections, suggesting that further 
changes to the Constitution may be introduced at a later date 
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in order to allow President Ben Ali to stand for a fourth consecu- 
tive term of office in 2004. In the approach to the presidential 
and parlimantary elections the opposition parties remained 
weak and divided, with little popular support. The largest of 
ffiem, the MDS, remained split into rival factions and was 
reported to have been unable to agree on an election manifesto. 
There were also reports of divisions within the PSL. Efforts by 
the Secretary-General of the RSP, Nejib Chebbi, to persuade ail 
six legal opposition parties to form an electoral alliance with 
the trade unions and independent groups failed to win support. 

During the first part of 1999 the trial of some 139 Tunisians 
on charges of drugs-smuggling concluded with many of those 
convicted being sentenced to between one and 35 years’ impri- 
sonment. The defendants included members of the interior 
ministry’s anti-drugs squad, police officers, customs officials, 
TunisAir stewards and meml^rs of prominent families. Lawyers 
for the defence claimed that some confessions had been obtahied 
under torture and insisted that the leaders of the drugs-traf- 
ficking business had escaped prosecution because they had high- 
level connections. It was Tunisia’s biggest drugs trial and was 
held in camera, with no reports appearing in the local media, 
increasing popular suspicions that the traffickers had connec- 
tions with senior figures within the regime. 

In late April 1999 the President made a number of changes 
to tibe Coundl of Ministers. Muhammad Jeri, who has been one 
of Ben All’s close associates for many years, was replaced as 
Minister of Finance by Tawfik Baccai*, the Minister of Economic 
Development. There were reports that Jeri’s efforts to increase 
tax revenues in order to compensate for a reduction in import 
duties caused by the implementation of Tunisia’s association 
agreement with the EU had alienated the country's business 
community. Abd al-Latif Saddam replaced Baccar at the eco- 
nomic development ministry. The Minister of the Environment 
and Land Planning, Muhammad Medhi Melika, one of Ben All’s 
nephews, was replaced by Feiza Kefi, and Mustapha Bouaziz, 
Minister of State Domains was replaced by Ridha Grira, who 
had been Government Secretaiy-General. Despite continued 
speculation that the President would appoint a new Prime 
Mnister committed to a faster pace of economic reform, the 
conservative Hamed Karoui retained his post. In June, after 
three people were killed in violent incidents at a football match 
in Beja, tiie President immediately dismissed the regional gov- 
ernor. 

At the 19th congress of the UGTT Ismail Sahbani was re- 
elected Secretaiy-^neral for a third five-year term. Under his 
leadership relations with the Government have been relatively 
harmonious after the confrontations of the 1980s, but Sahbani 
has faced criticism from within the union for not opposing 
privatization and reform of the labour law. In April 2000 a 
number of activists in the UGTT were arrested after criticizing 
Sahbani’s policies. In July prison sentences were imposed on 
several members of the banned POCT, which, despite years of 
repression, retained a core of support mainly in the universities. 
At the end of the year the UGTT accused the police of using 
violent methods to stop a peaceful march of its members to 
the memorial of Ferhat Hached, a former leader of the union 
murdered in 1952. 

The Tunisian authorities continued to maintain that the 
country was immune to Islamist extremism because of progres- 
sive social policies and the strict application of the law. However, 
they were concerned that networks of Islamist militants still 
existed abroad, especially in certain European countries, and 
that these groups were determined to undermine Tunisia’s 
stability. At a meeting in July 1995 with ministers of foreign 
affairs from several Mediterranean countries, President Ben 
Ali stated that Islamist militants granted politick asylum m 
Western countries had abused their status, and he appealed for 
co-operation in containing Tanatidsm, extremism and ter- 
rorism’. In January 1996 the Arab League, meeting in Tunis, 
adopted a proposal sponsored by Tunisia for a 'code of conduct’ 
to combat 'terrorism’, referring primarily to Islamist extremism. 
The Tunisian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Habib Ben Yahia, 
appealed for an international code of conduct against terrorism 
at the 'Summit of Peace-makers’, hastily convened in Egypt in 
March after the spate of suicide bomb attach in Israel, and 
again criticized countries that gave asylum to Islamist extrem- 
ists. From his exile in the United Kin^om, Rached Ghanouchi 
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warned that unless all parties were allowed to participate in 
the political system, Tunisia could experience violent conflict 
in the future, like its neighbour Alg^a. In November 1996 
Ghanouchi was one of a group of Tunisian opposition leaders in 
exile who published a statement in the London-based newspaper 
AlHayat petitioning for a return to democracy. In early 1996 
Ghanouchi stated that he was working with other opposition 
leaders, including former Prime Minister Muhammad Mzali, to 
form an alliance committed to a democratic iWsia. He declared 
that all Tunisians, whether or not they held Islamist sympa- 
thies, had become the victims of the authoritarian regime, and 
claimed that an-Nahdah differed from Tunisia’s other Islamist 
groups in that it had rejected armed struggle and favoured 
peaceful political change. In December Ben Ali once again 
refused to legalize an-Nahdah and proposed constitutional 
amendments in order to proscribe political parties based on 
race, region or religion (see above). 

During 1995-96 concern continued to be expressed over 
human rights violations in Tunisia. The US State Department’s 
report on human i^hts in Tunisia during 1995 noted that 
serious problems still remained and that the Government con- 
tinued to *stifle freedoms of speech, press and association’. The 
LTDH’s annual report included accounts of violations of Ihe 
freedom of the press, the illegal detention of suspects, the 
banning of political parlies, and poor conditions inside prisons— 
despite claims by an internal commission of inquiry into the 
country’s prisons (established by the President) that conditions 
had greatly improved. In September 1995 the LTDH issued a 
statement which denounced the deaths in suspidous circum- 
stances of two prisoners. Amnesty International’s annual report 
on Tunisia, published in November, described widespread and 
systematic human rights abuses and argued that internal com- 
missions of inquiiy by the authorities were ineffectual. In 
Januazy 1996 Najib Hosni, a lawyer who had defended an- 
Nahdah activists, was sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment. 
It was aUeged that he had falsified documents, but Amnesty 
International insisted that he had been prosecuted for his 
human rights activities and claimed that he had been tortured 
during the 18 months that he was detained without trial. In 
May two other leading human rights activists, Moncef Marzouki, 
a former President of the LTDH, and Frej Fennich, the Director 
of the Arab Institute of Human Rights, were arrested. Later 
that month a court found that, as a private association, the 
LTDH could continue to select its meml^rs. The Ministry of the 
Interior had insisted that the organization should be open to 
anyone, leading to fears that it would be inflltrated by political 
opponents. Meanwhile, the European Parliament passed a reso- 
lution in May which strongly criticized Tunisia’s human rights 
record and made special reference to Marzouki’s treatment. 
Several of Tunisia’s European allies also openly criticized the 
counl^s record on human rights (see above). In December 
Hosni was granted a presidential pardon at the same time as 
Mouada and Chamari were released from prison. Their release 
may have been a response to criticism from abroad, but it did 
not signal greater tolerance of political opponents. In early 1997 
the head of Amnesty International’s local branch was arrested 
and detained for several days, prompting renewed complaints 
of human rights abuses in Tunisia. In May an-Nahdah 
announced the death in prison of one of its founder members. 
Sheikh Mabrouk Zren, and cited other cases of political activists 
who had died or contracted illnesses while in detention. Ironi- 
cally, Tunisia was unanimously elected to the UN Human Ri^^ts 
Commission in May, and soon afterwards the Government tried 
to improve relations with the LTDH, describing the organization 
as a ‘national asset’ but urging it to prove its ‘patriotism and 
sense of responsibili^. In a report on Tunisia published in 
June, Amnesty International stated that while the Government 
e^i^ressed its commitment to human rights, it was guilty of ‘a 
widening circle of repression’, affecting fa^es (particularly 
wives) and associates of political opponents, and that large- 
scale human rights abuses continued to take place. Amnesty 
later joined several other international organizations in appe- 
aling to the regime to stop its ‘campaign of intimidation’ agsdnst 
human ri^ts activists. Afl:er several Tunisian human ri^ts 
activists were reflised permission to attend a conference at 
the European Parliament, a group of parliamentary members 
announce that they planned to introduce another resolution 


in the Parliament condemning Tunisia for human rights abuses. 
In July, during a speech to mark the 40th anniversaiy of 
the declaration of the Republic, President Ben Ali vigorously 
denounced critics of his regime, insisting that in every possible 
way Tunisia was a state of law and a country ofhuman rights. He 
accused prominent Tunisian human ri^ts activists of spreading 
lies about their country and stated that they were guilty of ‘a 
form of hi^ treason’. In September Khemais Kail% the Vice- 
President of the LTDH, was arrested after publishing a state- 
ment attacking the Government and sendhig it to a French 
news agency. He was sentenced to three years* imprisonment 
in February 1998 for divulging false information likdy to upset 
public order. The sentence was later upheld by the appeal court. 
At the end of March Radhia Nasraoui, a lawyer well-known for 
defending political and human rights activists, and married to 
Harnma Hammani of the POCT, was charged with several 
offences including links with a terrorist organization and incite- 
ment to rebdlion. Reporting on human rights practices in 1997, 
the US State Department recorded an improvement in tlm 
Tunisian Government’s performance, but claimed that it conti- 
nued to commit serious offences, including the physical abuse 
of prisoners, harassment of government critics, and significant 
restrictions on the fireedom of speech and press, while demon- 
strate a pattern of intolerance to public criticism. In a report 
published in early 1998 the Arab Commission of Human Rights 
stated that there had been an increase in human rights abuses 
in Tunisia and claimed to have evidence relating to the torture of 
political opponents. Human rights activists in Yrsjice demanded 
the release of Khemais Ksila, and a Paris-based group set up a 
defence committee to campaign for his release in the UN, the 
EU, the Arab Lea^e and the OAU. A report by Article 19, a 
London-based anti-censorship organization, condemned press 
restrictions imposed by the Ben Mi regime and urged the EU 
to put pressure on the Tunisian authorities to respect press 
freedoms. At the first meeting of the EU-Tunisia Association 
Council in July, Wolfgang Schtlssel, the Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, indicated that as part of the political dimension 
of Tunisia’s association agreement, the EU would wish to (hscuss 
its concerns over dvil liberties in Tunisia. In September the 
Brussels-based Human Rights Watdi urged the EU to play a 
more active role in reducing human rights abuses in TWsia 
and sent an open letter to the European Parliament stating 
that there had been little change in the human rights situation 
in Tunisia, with hundreds of political prisoners held in custody 
and many cases of torture during interrogation. At the same 
time, Tunisia was elected to the Human !^hts Committee of 
the UN for a four-year juried. In November three international 
human rights organizations published reports expressing strong 
criticism of Tunisia. Amnesty International stated that despite 
the regime’s attempts to improve its human ri^ts image, 
human rights abuses had in fact escalated. The Intematio:^ 
Federation of Human Rights Leagues accused the Tunisian 
authorities of practising torture systematically, and listed 500 
specific cases including at least 30 in which prisoners had died. 
'Hie UN Committee against Torture denounced the security 
forces and police for &eir cruel practices, including torture, 
which had sometimes resulted in death. The Tunisian author- 
ities vigorously deneid the allegations made by the three organi- 
zations, claiming that their reports did not represent reality 
and that Tunisia was a country of ‘openness, democracy and 
tolerance’. 

The 50th anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Ri^ts was celebrated with meetings, seminars and exhibitions 
portraying what the authorities claimed to be Tunisia’s own 
achievements in the field of human rights, and emphasizing 
that the most fundamental rights were to food, health, education 
and work. At the end of 1998 the Chamber of Deputies resolved 
that the power to withdraw a citizen’s passport should be 
transferred firom the Ministry of the Interior to the courts, 
while the Government announced that community service would 
replace short prison sentences, where appropriate, in accordance 
with the international Charts for Civfi and Political Rights. 
Reporting on human ri^ts in Tunisia during 1998, the US 
State Department points to the continuance of serious abuses, 
referring agsm to the torture and physical abuse of prisoners 
by the security forces, harassment of government critics, and 
significant restrictions on freedom of assembly and association, 
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adding that the judiciary remained under Government control 
and that due process of law was not always observed. Mean- 
while, the President announced changes to the penal code in 
order to improve procedures relating to the arrest and detention 
of citizens. 

BEN ALTS THIRD PRESIDENTIAL TERM 

In Tunisia’s first contested presidential election since independ- 
ence, held on 24 October 1^9, two candidates opposed Zine al- 
Abidine Ben Ali, the current President— Abderrahmane Tlili, 
secretary-general of the UDU and Muhammad Belhadj Amor, 
secretary-general of the PUP. They obtained less than 1% of 
the total vote between them. Ben Ali’s victory was never in 
doubt— he won 99.44% of the vote— and the presence of Ae 
other two candidates was a risk-fi:ee strategy to give the illusion 
of greater politicial pluralism. In parliamentary elections held 
at the same time, the ruling ROD swept to victory, securing 
91.6% of votes cast and winniog all 148 of the contested seats 
in the National Assembly. Of the 34 seats reserved for the 
opposition parties and distributed according to the number of 
votes gained, the MDS received 13, the UDU seven, the PUP 
seven, the MR five and the PSL, represented for the first time, 
two. Once again the RSP failed to win enough votes to secure 
representation in the assembly. Together the opposition parties 
did increase their proportion of the vote compared with the 1994 
elections— &om 2.3% to 6.4%— and were allocated 19% of seats 
in the assembly compared with only 12% in 1994. However, 
despite the President’s declaration that the elections heralded 
a new order of mudtiparty politics, the ruling ROD retained a 
massive msgority in the new assembly. On this occasion, unlike 
in the past, the legal opposition parties voiced few criticisms 
of the elections, which Tunisian and international observers 
declared to have been fioe and fair. Two Tunisian human ri^ts 
activists— Marzouki and Ben Jaafar— who did make critical 
comments, were detained for questioning, and during the elec- 
tion period the authorities prevented the Retribution of several 
foreign newspapers which had published reports critical of the 
regime. Despite the high turn-out, most Tunisians showed little 
interest in the eleven campaign. After the elections, 
Muhammad Belhadtj Amor resigned as secretary-general of the 
PUP and was replaced by Muhammad Bouchiha, while Naceur 
Ben Ameur was appointed to the new post of president of the 
partes central council. 

Ben Ali was sworn in as President on 15 November 1999, 
and, in an address to the nation, set out the priorities for his 
third term of office. He declared that the task of reducing 
unemployment would be his Apriority of priorities’, promised 
new legi^tion to ensure greater transparency in the electoral 
process and to guarantee freedom of the press, and pledged to 
strengthen the judicial system to improve the protection of 
human rights, and reform the education system and the admin- 
istration. 

Shortly after the elections Ben Ali appointed Muhammad 
Ghannoudii as Prime Minister in place of Hamed Karoui who 
had held the premiership for a decade. The decision followed 
months of speculation that the President would appoint a new 
Prime Minister committed to a faster pace of economic reform. 
Ghasmouchi, international co-operation and finance minister 
since 1992, is an economist with wide experience in economic 
planning, finance and investment and in negotiations with Ihe 
major international financial agencies. Other cabinet changes 
included the transfer of Habib Ben Yabia fiom defence to foreign 
affairs, a portfolio he held for much of the 1990s; Muhammad 
Jegham, who had headed the presidenidal office, became the 
new defence minister, Ali Chaouch was replaced as interior 
minister by Abdallah Kallel who had held the justice portfoho; 
Fethi MerRissi replaced Ghannouchi as international co-opera- 
tion and foreign investment minister, having served as Ghan- 
nouchi’s deputy: Dali Jazi moved from hi gh er education to head 
a new ministry of communications, human rights and relations 
with parliament; Sadok Chaabane, a former justice minister, 
took over the hi^er education portfolio; Abd sd-Aziz Ben Dffia, 
secretary^nerR of the ROD and a former defence minister, 
was appointed to the new post of Minister of State and Special 
Adviser to the President. While most of the changes involved a 
redistribution of cabinet posts among long-serving political fig- 
ures dose to the President, there were a number of newcomers 
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including Bechir Tekkari, a lawyer, appointed as justice min- 
ister, and Jalloul Jaribi, the head of Zitouna University, who 
b^ame religious affairs minister. At the same time, a number 
of changes were made to the membership of the BCD’s political 
bureau. Abderrahim Zouari, a former education minister, 
replaced Abd al-Aziz Ben Dhia as secretary-general, althou^ 
Ben Dhia remained a member of the political bureau; Chedli 
Neffati, the sodal affairs minister, returned to the political 
bureau after an absence of three years, and Said Ben Mustapha 
and Ali Chaouch were removed. 

In early November 1999 Ben Ali ordered the release of some 
600 political prisoners as part of an amnesty under which 
some 1,800 prisoners were freed and another 1,200 had their 
sentences reduced. Most of the political prisoners freed were 
members of the banned Islamist party, Hizb an-Nahdah, hot 
also included some POCT members. Meanwhile, Abderraouf 
Chamari, formerly deputy leader of the MDS and a leadi^ 
human rights activist, who had been sentenced to one year in 
prison for allegedly slandering the authorities, had b^n re- 
leased after only two months of his sentence, and shortly after- 
wards Khemais Ksila, vice-president of the LTDH, sentenced 
to three years’ Imprisonment in early 1998, was also released. 
Early in 2000 the former MDS leader, Muhammad Mouada, 
was released from house arrest. 

In February 2000 unrest broke out in the south-east of the 
country as anti-Government demonstrations by high school 
students and young unemployed Tunisians turned violent. The 
unrest appeared to have begun in the small towns of Jebeniana, 
Zarzis and El Hamma, where high school students were reported 
to have attacked public buildings and clashed with the police. 
While the authorities insisted that the unrest only lasted for a 
few hours and was limited to a small area, other sources claimed 
that the rioting lasted for several days and spread beyond the 
south-east to Sfax, Tunisia’s second-largest city, and even to the 
outskirts of the capital. Some reports indicated that hundreds of 
students had been arrested, but the authorities stated that only 
33 students would face trial. Although on a much smaller scale 
than the 1984 riots which also began in the south, commentators 
noted that as a result of the authorities’ intolerance of even 
peaceful protest, some Tunisians were increasingly prepared to 
resort to violent actions. 

On 6 April 2000 Habib Bourguiba, Tunisia’s first President, 
died at the age of 96. The funeral two days later at Bourguiba’s 
home town of Monastir was a deliberately low-key affair, and 
the authorities ordered state television not to broadcast live 
cover^ of the ceremony. Nevertheless, tens of thousands of 
Tunisians lined the route of the funeral procession, and in Sfax 
hundreds of students demonstrated against the Ben Ali regime. 
At the beginning of the month, Taoufiq Ben Brik, Tunis corres- 
pondent for the Swiss daily La Croix and several other European 
newspapers, had begun a hunger strike in protest at police 
harassment directed not only against himself but also his family 
and supporters. In March Ben Brik had been charged with 
diffusion of false information and defamation of the country’s 
institutions after he wrote several articles for the European 
press critical of the Ben Ali regime. The affair attracted unprece- 
dented attention in the international press, with French news- 
papers in particular devoting considerable coverage to human 
rights abuses in Tunisia, and several senior European polit- 
icians raised the issue with the Tunisian authorities. Within 
Tunisia dissidents became more outspoken in their criticism of 
the regime and argued that civil society was finally reawakening 
to resist the regime’s 'strategy of fear’. In early May, apparently 
under strong European pressure, the authorities jacked down, 
returned Taoufiq Ben Brik’s passport, lifted the ban on him 
travelling abroad and released his brother, Jelal, who had been 
arrested when he tried to visit Taoufiq’s house. In response, 
Ben Brik ended his hunger strike, which had lasted for 42 days, 
and left for France. (He subsequently returned to Tunisia in 
early September.) The affair led to a number of other hunger 
strikes by human rights activists and political prisoners and by 
several Tunisian pofitical exiles in Europe including an-Nahdah 
leader Rached Ghanoudu. The repercussions of ffie Ben Brik 
affedr were ^so felt in Government circles. Ben Ali quickly 
replaced Dali Jazi, the minister with responsibility for human 
rights, with Afif Hendaoui and also made changes among senior 
staff at the ministry of information, in the state-controlled 
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media and at the official press agency. At the aama the 
President replaced a number of senior military officers including 
Gen. Salah Laouani, head of the Brigades d*ordre publique and 
Gen. Gmati, commander of the National Guard, who had both 
been closely involved in Ben Ali's takeover in 1987. 

At the end of May 2000 a prominent Tunisian journalist, Riad 
Ben Fadhel, was shot and seriously wounded outside his home 
in Tunis. Three days before the attack, Ben Fadhel, a former 
editor of the Arabic edition of Le Monde Diplomatique, had 
published an article in the French daily, Le Monde, in which he 
warned against amending the Constitution to allow Ben Ali a 
fourth presidential term. 

In municipal elections held at the end of May the ruling BCD 
retained control of all municipal coundls, winning 93% of the 
4,128 seats contested. Official figures estimated turn-out at 
84%, compared with 92.5% in 1995. The r uling party stood 
unopposed in 175 of the 257 constituences, with the opposition 
parties presenting candidates in only 60 constituences and 
independent candidates standing in only 22. The RCD, in con- 
trast, presented candidates in every constituency. Although 
independent and opposition candidates won 243 seats compared 
with only six (out of 4,090) in 1995, they had been expect to 


win more than 800 seats following the introduction of new 
electoral rules in 1997, under which no party was supposed to 
hold more than 80% of seats on municipal councils. The new 
rules, however, were only applied in those constituencies where 
opposition parties presented candidates. Of the 176 seats won 
by opposition parties, the MDS took 78, the PUP 42, the UDU 
35, the PSL 12 and the MR nine. The RSP boycotted the electioim 
rlfliTTiing that political conditions did not lend themselves to fair 
competition. 

During a visit to London, United Kingdom, in June 2000 
Moncef Marzouki, a leading human rights activist, announced 
that a national democratic conference was planned for early 
December to lay the foundations for a democratic state in 
Tunisia within a decade. This was Marzouki’s first overseas 
visit in four years, and during his stay in London he met 
exiled an-Nahdah leader Rached Ghanouchi. Marzouki, the 
spokesman for the Conseil national des libertes en Tunisie, a 
grouping of some 35 Tunisian dissidents, founded in late 1998 
but officially banned, expressed the hope that members of an- 
Nahdah would participate in the proposed conference, thus 
bringing together the hitherto divided secular and Islamist 
opponents of the Ben Ali regime. 


Economy 

Revised for this edition by Richard I. Lawless 


Tunisia covers an area of 163,610 sq km (63,170 sq miles). More 
than one-third of the urban population live in the Greater Tunis 
area. Most of the towns, and also the greater part of the rural 
population, are concentrated in the coastal areas. In the centre 
and the south, the land is infertile semi-desert, the population 
scattered, the standard of living very low, and the rate of growth 
of the population higher than in the north. The results of the 
1999 census indicated that the population totalled 9,442,000, 
compared with 8,795,000 at the previous census in 1994. I^me 
62.4% of Tunisians were urban dwellers. The annual population 
growth rate had continued to fall, to 1.15% compared with 1.7% 
in 1994 and 2.5% in 1984. In 1998 the UN Population Fund 
(UNFPA) reported that Tunisia had the lowest annual rate of 
population increase in the Arab world and noted that 50% of 
Tunisian women used modem methods of contraception, the 
highest proportion in Afnca and the Middle East. By 1999 the 
average size of household had fallen to 4.9 persons, compared 
with 5.2 persons in 1994, and life expectancy had increased to 
74.2 years for women and 70.6 years for men. 

The capital and main commercial centre is Tunis (population 
674,100, according to the 1994 census), which, together with 
the adjacent La Goulette, is also the chief port. There are about 
50,000 Europeans in Tuiiis, mainly Fren^ and Italians, their 
nmnbers having decreased rapidly since independence. Other 
towns of importance include Sfax (population 230,900 in 1994), 
which is the principal town in the south, the second port and the 
centre for exports of phosphates and olive oil; Ariana (152,700); 
Ettadhamen (149,200); Sousse (125,000); and Kairouan 
(102,600). Some 600,000 Tunisians are estimated to reside 
abroad, relieving the domestic employment situation and pro- 
viding a source of foreign exchange earnings throu^ workers’ 
remittances firom overseas. The Government is trying to 
encourage Tunisians to work in Saudi Arabia and in other 
countries bordering the Persian (Arabian) Gulf, in order to offset 
the reduction in demand for Tunisian workers in traditional 
markets, especially France. Even greater efforts were needed 
to accommodate the 30,000 Tunisian workers who were expelled 
from libya in 1985. 

Tunisia’s development record in the 1970s was fairly impres- 
sive, with gross domestic product (GDP), measured in current 
prices, increasing firom US $4,339m. ($773 per head) in 1976 to 
$8,667m. ($1,356 per head) in 1980. In the early 1980s, however, 
the economy enters a period of turbulence. Output of petroleum 
reached a peak level in 1980, and the countryside was devas- 
tated by a series of droughts. Measured at constant 1980 prices. 


GDP (in purchasers’ values) declined from TD 3,736m. in 1981 
to TD 3,718m. in 1982, but growth averaged 5.3% per year in 
1983-85. Meanwhile, the deficit on the current account of the 
balance of payments remained at an unacceptably high level, 
resulting in a worrying increase in external debt (totalling 
$4, 880m. at the end of 1985). These problems culminated in 
1986, when the sudden fall in the international price of petro- 
leum resulted in a balance-of-payments crisis, which forced the 
Government to seek assistance from the IMF. As agricultural 
output declined, GDP fell by 1.4%, in real terms, in 1986. 
Wiffi the IMFs assistance, the Government adopted a radical 
economic programme for the 1987-91 period, designed to provide 
a secure basis for the economy until the next decade, by which 
time it was anticipated that Tunisia would have become a net 
energy importer. The strategy depended on an increase in 
exports of agricultural and manufactured goods, a rise in rev- 
enues frt>m tourism, and severe reductions in the Government’s 
investment budget. Meanwhile, trade was to be liberalized, and 
the Tunisian dinar was to be devalued, in an attempt to maintain 
export competitiveness. The economy recovered in 1987, as a 
result of an increase in the international price of petroleum, an 
abundant harvest and the success of government measures to 
control public spending and to encourage higher output, exports 
and foreign investment. Accordingly, GDP expanded by 5.5%, 
in real terms, and the current account deficit fell to the equiva- 
lent of 0.6% of GDP. However, in 1988 the combined effects of 
severe drought and locust damage on the harvest, and a fall in 
the oil price, reduced GDP growth to 1.5%, although the current 
account of the balance of payments showed an annual surplus 
(of $216nL) for the first time since 1974. In 1989 GDP increased 
by l5%, with the help of a substantial expansion in the tourism 
sector and higher remittances from workers abroad, although 
the current account was in deficit by $160m. (1.6% of GDP). In 
1990 an ample harvest of cereals and a rise in the petroleum 
price contributed to real GDP growth of 6%, but the current 
account deficit increased to $523m. (4.1% of GDP). 

In 1988 the IMF and the World Bank provided financial 
support for a medium-term acljustment programme for 1988-91. 
The policies of the 1987-91 pre^ramme were continued under 
the new programme, with emph^ being placed on the acceler- 
ation of the process of trade liberalization, the strengthening of 
the financial sector, the restructuring of state enterprises and 
the introduction of tax reforms. By 1989 substantial pro^ss 
had been made and the programme was viewed as highly 
successful. In March 1991, however, it was aimounced that 
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austerity measures would have to be adopted in order to counter 
the effects of the CSuIf War on exports, tourism revenues and 
external funding sources. In protest at Tunisia’s ambivalence 
at the time of &e crisis, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia withdrew 
planned investment and aid totalling US $412m. and $200m. 
respectively, while the USA reduced aid ^m $59m. in 1990 
to a projected $19m. in 1991. Against this background the 
Government obtained a one-year extension to its agreement 
with the IMF and also secured balance-of-payments support 
from the World Bank and other sources. By flie end of 1991 
mid-year forecasts of zero GDP growth that year had been 
revised to projected growth of 3.6%, reflecting a record harvest, 
a recovery in tourism and an upturn in the industrial sector. 
As a result, both the trade deficit ($d74m.) and the current 
account deficit ($191m., or 1.5% of GDP) showed improvements 
in 1991, and GDP growth of 6.6% was forecast for 1992. In July 
1992 a new Five-Year Plan (1992-96) was inaugiuated, amid 
optinuBm that Tunisia was set to become North Africa’s leading 
centre of venture capitid and technology. At the same time, it 
was announced that the Government would not be seeking an 
IMF facility to replace the extended Fund facility (EFF) which 
had expired in mid-1992. GDP growth of 7.8% was recorded in 
1992, followed by growth of only 2% in 1993, when there were 
falls in agricultural, mining and oil production. The economy 
grew by 3.3% in 1994, when the effects of an accelerated decline 
in agricultural output (due mainly to drought conditions) were 
offset by strong grow^ in tourism, transport and industry, 
including export-orientated manufacturing, and by 2.4% in 
1996. GDP grew by 6.9% in 1996, a significant rise which in 
large part was the result of a good agricultural performance 
and, according to official estimates, by 6.6% in 1997, although 
some independent sources put the figure at just over 6%. GDP 
grew by 5% in 1998, according to Government figures, and by 
6.2% in 1999. The budget for 2000 was based on a projected 6%> 
increase in GDP in that year. Average inflation fell from 3.2% 
in 1998 to 2.6% in 1999, ^e lowest level for over a quarter of a 
century. The Government was expected to restrict inflation to 
less than 3% in 2000 and 2001. By the late 1990 b GDP per head 
had risen to $2,100, the highest in the M^hreb. The Vice- 
President of the World Bank praised Tunisia’s economic per- 
formance in 1997, noting a marked recovery in investment 
and strong export growth. However, he also observed that 
investment in the non-energy sector was limited and warned 
of the serious problem posed by unemployment (16% of the 
economically active population, according to official figures, 
but around 20% according to some independent sources and 
particularly acute in the poorer south, centre and north-west). 
He argued that with an annual growth in GDP of at least 6%, 
more jobs could be created. A senior IMF official, visiting in 
March 1999, stated that Tunisia could achieve its target of 6% 
annual growth in GDP by continuing its programme of struc- 
tural reforms, accelerating privatization, and promoting both 
domestic and foreign investment. He pointed to rising imports 
of capital goods and low inflation as positive signs, even though 
the current account deficit remained high. He urged Tunisia to 
accept that reform of the financial sector was essential in order 
to attract foreign investment, and suggested that sectors such 
as transport should be opened up to foreign investment. 

In July 1995 Tunisia signed a new trade agreement with the 
European Union (EU) under which Tunisian manufecturers 
would be exposed to increasingly strong competitive pressures 
from 1996 onwards. It was expend that there would be sig- 
nificant inflows of EU official assistance and European private 
investment during the 12-year trade liberalization period. 
According to government officials, Tunisia’s closer association 
with Europe would help to ensure that a critical phase of the 
industriali^tion process was realistically planned and 
adequately frmded. The agr^ment formally came into force in 
March 1998, although Tunisia began dismantling trade barriers 
to EU industrial goods in January 1996. In April 1998 it was 
announced that the EU had agreed to grant Tunisia US $10.7m. 
to support the Government’s privatization programme and 
assist the Tunisian economy’s adjustment to growing competi- 
tion from the EU under the frree-trade agreement. The grant 
was to be disbursed over five years and was made on conffition 
that the Government accelerated the divestment of state-owned 
companies. Despite pressure frrom the World Bank, Ihe IMF 
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and Tunisia’s own central bank, over the preceding decade the 
Government had moved relatively slowly to privatize public 
companies, fearing that this would lead to reductions in the 
workforce and aggravate unemployment. According to the Min- 
ister of Economic Development an annual average of six firms 
were privatized in 1987-94, and 15 per year in 1994-97. The 
Government raised around TD 350m. ($308m.) from the prog- 
ramme during 1987-97. In 1998 the Ministry of Economic 
Development publicly stated the objectives of the privatization 
programme: public companies would not simply be sold to the 
highest bidder and financial offers would be balanced by other 
considerations, such as investment plans, the number of jobs 
to be retained, transfer of technology and export plans. The 
programme would also be carried out with greater *transpar- 
enc^. By this time there was some evidence that political 
resistance to privatization had become weaker and that the 
Government accepted that an acceleration in the sale of public 
companies was essential to strengthen the economy. During 
1998 the sale of two state-owned cement companies for 
TD 409m. ($366m.)— slightly more than total receipts frrom priv- 
atization during the previous 10 years— appear^ to mark a 
new phase in the programme. As a result of these sales, Tunisia 
did not have to seek external commercial funding in 1998. The 
privatization programme continued to make progress in 1999 
but the amount of revenue raised was well below government 
projections. During the first half of 2000 two more state-owned 
cement companies were sold for a total of TD 36 1. 6m. and as a 
result a substantial rise in privatization revenues was expected 
by tile end of the year. 

At the beginning of his third term of office in November 1999, 
President Ben Ali declared that reducing unemployment was 
his 'priority of priorities’. A Fonda national pour Vemploi was 
set up with initial capital of TD 60m. to help people secure 
employment by financing training and work programmes, and 
by providing financial assistance to those wishing to establish 
their own businesses. The President also highlight^ the import- 
ance of increasing both domestic and foreign Investment, 
improving the competitiveness of the economy and strength- 
ening exports. The new Prime Minister, Muhammad Ghm- 
noudii, formerly Minister of International Co-operation and 
Foreign Investment, was expected to set a faster pace of eco- 
nomic reform than his predecessor. Although the 1999 census 
revealed a marked improvement in the standard of living- 
most Tunisian households now have electricity and tiu^ 
quarters have piped water— poverty remains widespread, des- 
pite the work of the Fonda de aolidarite nationale established 
in 1993 to improve infrastructure in less developed areas and 
to provide financial assistance to poor families. One independent 
source estimated that a quarter of Tunisians lived in poverty 
experiencing high rates of illiteracy and having little access to 
proper healthcare. 

AGRICULTURE 

About two-thirds of the total area of Tunisia is suitable for 
feuming. For agricultural purposes the country is composed of 
five different areas: the mountainous north, witii its large fertile 
valleys; the north-east, including the Cap Bon, where the soil 
is especially suitable for the cultivation of oranges and other 
citrus fruit; the Sahel, where olives grow; the centre, with its 
high tablelands and pastures; and the south, with oases and 
gardens, where dates are prolific. Harvests vary considerably 
in size, determined by the uncertain rainfall, since cultivation 
is largely by dry frurming and irrigation is, as yet, limited. The 
main cereal crops are wheat, barley, maize, oats and sorghum. 
Fruit is also important, with grapes, olives, dates, oranges and 
figs grown for export as well as for the local market. 

In recent years Tunisia has been importing increasing 
amounts of cereals, as local production has failed to keep pace 
with population growth. During the 1960s the agricultural 
sector grew at only about 1.6% per year, but exceptional weather 
conditions and improved ir^ation in 1971 and 1972 resulted 
in excellent agricultural yields, and during the fourth Plan 
period (1973-76) good weather, except in 1974, led to an average 
annual growth rate of 3%. The 1977-81 Plan envisaged annufid 
growth of 3.5% and the 1982-86 Plan projected average annual 
growth at 6%, as a higher proportion of investment was allocated 
to the agricultural sector. However, these targets were not 
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reached, owing to poor crop conditions in 1977, 1982 and 1986. 
The collapse in agricultural output was particularly severe in 
1986. The 1987-91 Plan project ftnniifll growth of 6% per 
year, and directed even more investment to agriculture. In 1988, 
however, agricultural output declined drastically as a result of 
drought and a plague of locusts. Agriculture’s contribution to 
GDP declined from 22% in 1965 to 12% in 1990. However, a 
record cereal harvest reversed the trend in 1991, when agricul- 
ture’s share of GDP increased to 19.6%. Owing to population 
increase, the average index of food production per caput fell to 87 
in the period 1988-90 (1979-81 = 100). By 1997 the proportion of 
the labour force engaged in agriculture had fallen to 26.7%, 
from 49% in 1966. In 1993 agriculture’s share of GDP was 16.9%, 
and the total value of exports from this sector (TD 392.6m.) was 
some TD 7.4m. more than spending on agricultural and food 
imports. In 1994 the surplus in agricultural trade amounted to 
TD 48.4m. (exports TD 526.7m., imports TD 478.3m.). By 1996 
agriculture’s contribution to GDP had declined to 13.4%, incre- 
asing to 16.9% in 1996. During 1986-90 agricultural GDP 
rose by an annual average of 2.8%; however, agricultural GDP 
declined by an annual average of 0.1% in 1990-96. According 
to oflacial figures, the agricultural sector grew by 11% in 1999, 
almost twice the overall rate of growth in GDP. The budget for 
2000 forecast growth at 3.5%. 

The means by which self-sufficiency should be achieved has 
been the subject of political debate since the early 1970s. During 
1960-69 the basis of the Government’s agrarian reform pro- 
gramme lay in the formation of collective 'agricultural units’. 
These units, consisting of at least 500 ha, were to be operaM 
as collectives in order to consolidate small peasant holding 
and, later, to exploit land expropriated from French farmers or 
acquired firom owners of large or medium-sized farms. The 
system was controlled through credits provided by the Agricul- 
tural Bank. By 1968 some 220 state co-oi^atives were in 
existence and several hundred more were being created. How- 
ever, opposition to the scheme was widespread, and there were 
revelations of unsatisfactory performance, heavy debts and mis- 
appropriation of state funds. These ddsroveries were instru- 
ment^ in the downfall and disgrace of Ben Salah, whose position 
was already weakened by the displeasure of foreign aid donors 
with his agricultural policies. 

Following Ben Salah’s downfall, farmers were given a chance 
to opt out of the state co-operatives, which were later dis- 
mantled. Meanwhile, tiie National Assembly approved legisla- 
tion allowing for the eventual division of large private estates 
among individual farmers or private co-operatives. The Govern- 
ment also introduced a number of measures to stimulate output, 
including the provision of funds for mechanization, a reduction 
in taxes, and the introduction of subsidies for purchases of 
fertilizers and seed. By 1975 about 50% of the totsd cultivated 
area of 9m. ha was privately owned, a further 2.1m. ha were 
worked by private co-operatives and ^e remainder was farmed 
by state or religious institutions. In April 1974 a 'super>^ed 
credits scheme’ was announced, whereby small and medium- 
sized farms could apply for short-term supervised credits to 
improve farming meffiods. It was hoped that this would encou- 
rage crop diversification. 

The Government’s agricultural poli^ subsequently came to 
reflect several concerns: one was to achieve self-sufficiency, thus 
saving on expensive food imports which the countiy could ill 
afford, and a second was to reduce regional imbalance by devel- 
oping rural areas. By making funds available for agriculture, 
the authorities hoped to stem rural depopulation. The 1982-86 
Plan allocated about 16% of total investment to agriculture, 
compared with only 13% in the previous Plan. In the 1987-91 
Plan, investment in agriculture increased further, to about 20% 
of to^ proposed investment, a particular aim being to increase 
the role of the private sector in the financing of agriculture. 

In June 1989 the World Bank agreed to provide Tunisia with 
credit of US $84m. to finance the second p^e of a sev^-year 
agricultural reform programme launched in 1986. During the 
second phase of the programme it was intended to increase the 
share of the private sector in agricultural production, fortify 
agricultural support services and reform pridi^ and marketing 
structures. The need to boost domestic production was regarded 
as increasingly urgent since, by the mid-1980s, the value of 
Tunisia’s agri^tu^ exports was less than one-half that of its 


agricultural imports. In Jime 1990 the Government introduced 
the first stage of a further reform programme, financed by the 
World Bank, to improve agricultural extension and research. 
Under the 1992-96 Plan emphasis was to be given to encour- 
aging private investment in agro-industrial ventures, with a 
view to marimiring export and food-processing potential. 

By 1999 official sources indicated that Tunisia had achieved 
self-sufficiency in dairy products, vegetables and fruit and was 
almost self-sufficient in red meat. In 1999 Tunisia recorded a 
surplus in food trade, with exports increasing by 29% and 
imports falling by 18%. Investment in the agricultural sector 
reached TT) 864m. in 1999, just over one-half of which was from 
private sources, and was forecast to rise to TD 950m. in 2000. 

The firagmentation of land-holdings and the need to consoli- 
date them into lai^r, more efficient units, remains a mayor 
obstacle to increasing the profitabilily of the agricultural sector. 
But after the experiences of the 1960s, attempts to consolidate 
small land-holdings have become a highly sensitive subject for 
the Government. Nevertheless, speaking in November 1997, 
President Ben Ali announced that there would be national 
debate on land reform to find ways of amalgamating small 
agricultural land-holdings into more efficient units. The scale 
of the problem was highhghted by the Ministry of Agriculture 
in early 1998 when it reported that while the area devoted 
to agriculture-some 5.3m. ha— was beginning to decline as 
farmland was taken over for urban and industrial uses, the 
number of land-holders had increased from 326,000 in 1962 to 

471.000 in 1995, with the average size of land-holdings dedining 
firom 16 ha to 11 ha. According to government estimates, farms 
on non-irrigated land must be at least 50 ha to be efficient, but 
the vast msyority of land-holdings are well below this threshold 
and just over one-half are under 5 ha. Consequently many farms 
are too small to be profitable, and this discourages investment 
and the use of modem fanning methods. One-third of land- 
owners are part-time farmers and there are many absentee 
landlords. In January 1998 the Minister of Agriculture 
announced that state-owned farms would be leased to foreign 
investors with expertise in livestock and vineyard management. 
Investment in a^culture was reported to have increased sub- 
stantially during the first half of 1998. Investment by private 
companies leasing state land totalled TD 33m., compart with 
TD 18m. during the corresponding period of 1997. 

A mcgor programme of water development, including the 
constmction of a number of dams for irrigation and flood preven- 
tion, is being implemented under the supervision of the World 
Bank. The Sidi Salem dam, with a capacity of 500m. cu m per 
year, opened in May 1982, and the Sidi Saad dam, near Kair- 
ouan, irrigating more than 4,000 ha, formally opened in the 
following month. Germany is currently financing the construc- 
tion of the Bou Heurtna dam in Jendouba, whi^ will irrigate 

20.000 ha. In 1988 construction was to begin of a pipeline 
liniking the Sidi Salem dam and the partly-built Sejnane dam 
with the water plant at Mateur. The saline water from Sidi 
Salem was to be mixed with the water from Sejnane at the 
plant, and was to be used to supply Tunis and to irrigate the 
northern cereal- and citrus firuit-^wing areas. In tfoe mid- 
1980s Tunisia’s national water storage capacity was 1,500m. 
cu m and some 80,000 ha of land were irrigated. In mid-1992 
two m^or dam projects, at El-Houareb and Sejnane, were near 
completion. Pla^ were also announced to build a dam creating 
a reservoir with a capacity of 130m. cu m at Zouitine, in the 
Barbera complex, and one creating a reservoir of 260m. cu m at 
Sidi El-Baiek. Between 1900 and 1999 the total irrigated area 
was expanded hy more than one-third, firom 256,000 ha to 

345.000 ha, as part of a 10-year programme under which six 
large dams, 110 hillside dams, 547 reservoirs, 1,580 deep wells 
and 67 waste-water treatment plants were construct^, in- 
creasmg available water resources firom 2,070m. cu m to 3,043m. 
cu m (tile country’s total accessible water resources are esti- 
mated at 8,900m. cu m). In addition, watei^efficient irrigation 
methods are utilized on over half of the irrigated land. By 2006 
the Government plans to increase the irrigated area to 400,000 
ha and to extend the use of water^effident irrigation methods 
to virtually the entire irri^ted area. A further 11 dams are 
planned, with a total capadty of 350m. cu m, and a network of 
pipelines is to be built linking all the country’s main dams so 
t^t water can be transferred as required from one reservoir to 
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another. In addition another 50 new hillside dams are to be 
constructed. 

Grown in a belt across the northern part of the countiy, wheat 
is the most important cereal crop. The Government guarantees 
the price to the grower and, among other incentives, pays the 
transport costs of merchants. The Government has enwuraged 
the spread of the Meidcan dwarf wheat, and this variety now 
accounts for more lhan one-tenth of Tunisia’s output. Production 
of wheat and barley totalled 606,000 metric tons during the 
disastrous 1985/86 season, but output increased to 1.9m. tons 
in 1986/87. In 1987/88, however, production fell sharply, to 

292.000 tons, as a result of severe drought and the worst 
pla^e of locusts to affect the country for 30 years. Total cereal 
production reached 636,000 tons in 1989, but increased to 1.6m. 
tons in 1990, despite floods in January 1990, which necessitated 
the import oHarge amounts of grain. In 1991 there was a record 
cereal harvest of 2.6m. tons, falling in 1992 to 2.2m. tons. The 
1993 cereal harvest totalled 1.9m. tons, but in 1994 drought 
conditions reduced the harvest to 650,000 tons. There was 
another poor harvest in 1995, resulting in a substantial increase 
in food imports. Spending on imports of cereals was TD 124.1m. 
in 1990, TD 65m. in 1991, TD 80.1m. in 1992 and TD 95.2m. in 
1993. Improved rainfall in the 1995/96 growing season boosted 
the size of the 1996 cereal harvest to around 2.8m. tons. How- 
ever, poor rains in 1996/97 reduced the 1997 cereal harvest to 
just over Im. tons. As a result of the poor harvest, and increased 
domestic consumption, some 2m. tons of cereals were imported 
in 1997 at a cost of TD 347m. The 1998 cereal harvest was 
estimated at 1.67m. tons. Cereal imports during the first half 
of 1998 rose to 1.2m. tons, at a cost of TD 233.2m. The cereal 
harvest grew to 1.81m. tons in 1999, but after poor rainfall in 
the early months of the year was forecast to fall to below Im. 
tons in 2000. 

Grapes are grown around Tunis and Bizerta. Wine production 
reach^ a peak of 1,986,000 hi in 1963. However, annual output 
had declined to one-thud of this amount by the end of the 1970s. 
Production increased from 513,000 hi in 1982 to 680,000 hi in 
1984, but fell to only 210,000 hi in 1988. By the early 1990s 
average annual output was around 340,000 hi, and there was 
new investment in vineyards. Some 90,000 hi of wine, worth 
TD 12.5m., was exported in 1993. 

The size of Tunisia’s annual harvest of olives fluctuates consid- 
erably, owing partly to the two-year flowering cycle of the tree. 
Tunisia is usually the world’s fourth largest producer of olive 
oil. Production reached a record 180,000 metric tons in 1975/ 
76, but feu to only 80,000 tons in 1978/79. Output of olive oil 
declined from 145,000 tons in 1980/81 to 80,000 tons in 1981/ 
82. There was another sharp fall in 1982/83, but production 
reached 150,000 tons in 1983/84, before declining to about 

100.000 tons per year in 1984/85, 1985/86 and 1986/87. The 
value of Tunisia’s exports of olive oil has fluctuated dramatically 
since the late 1960s, reaching a peak of TD 70m. in 1974, but 
falling steeply in the late 1970s. Exports recovered in the mid- 
1980s, totalling TD 54nL in 1986, TD 66m. in 1987 and TD 71m. 
in 1988. Output of olive oil in 1991/92 reached a record 280,000 
tons, falling to less than half this tonnage in the Mowing year. 
Exports of olive oil rose from 96,473 tons (worth TD 158.4m.) 
in 1992 to 122,630 tons (worth TD 179.1m.} in 1993. Radical 
reforms of the export marketing system for olive oil included 
the ending in 1994 of a requirement to n^tiate aU export 
contracts throu^ the indusl^s national marketing board. In 
the 1993/94 season olive oil production totalled 210,000 tons. It 
then feU sharply to 75,000 tons in 1994/95 and declined further 
to between ^,000 and 70,000 tons in 1995/96 because of 
continuing drought conditions. Olive oil output in 1996/97 rea- 
ched a record 310,000 tons, and a sharp increase in olive 
oil exports, to 126,000 tons, worth TD 288m., helped to boost 
agricultural and food exports during 1997. There had been no 
exports of olive oil in the first half of 1996 as a result of the poor 
harvest of 1995/96, and exports for the whole year amounted to 
only 29,000 tons. Poor rains in early 1997 reduced olive oil 
production in 1997/98 to 90,000 tons. Exports in 1998 totalled 

124.000 tons, worth TD 226m. Production during the 1998/99 
season doubled compared with the previous year and exports of 
olive oil increased substantially. Olive oil exports make up aJ^ut 
50% of all food esports and around 5% of total exports. In 
1998 the Government abolished export taxes on olive oil and 
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introduced a number of other measures to increase exports and 
improve the quality of the oil produced. Tunisia’s annual export 
quota to the EU of 46,000 tons was due to be reviewed in 1999. 
Efforts are being made to find new markets in the USA and 
Canada, and to increase domestic consumption, which averages 
around 50,000-60,000 tons annually. Early in 2000 it was 
reported that a US-Tunisian joint venture to produce and export 
olive oil had been set up near Monastir, with a total capacity of 
640 cu m. Expansion plans included the addition of an olive oil 
bottling plant. 

Citrus fruits are grown mainly in the Cap Bon peninsula. 
Production declined from 220,000 metric tons in 1980/81 to 

165.000 tons in 1981/82. The annual crop rose to around 250,000 
tons in 1985/86 and 1986/87. In 1992/93 citrus production tot- 
alled 281,000 tons, and in 1993 exports totalled 23,640 tons, 
worth TD9.6m. Production then declined to 210,000 tons in 
1993/94 and 194,000 tons in 1 994/95. Although output recovered 
to 221,000 tons in 1995/96, there was a decline in production to 

211.000 tons in the 1996/97 harvest, with exports totalling only 
16,100 tons. Output rose to 230,000 tons in 1997/98, but was 
forecast to decline to 210,000 tons in 1998/99 (including 104,000 
tons of oranges, 28,000 tons of clementines, 26,000 tons of 
mandarins and 17,000 tons of lemons). Output rose to 225,000 
tons in 1999-2000. There are plans to increase production to 

350.000 tons and exports to 50,000 tons by 2001 by creating 
new citrus groves. Tunisia’s production of dates totalled 81,200 
tons in 1990, 74,700 tons in 1991 and 74,800 tons in 1992, with 
average annual exports of 18,200 tons over the same period. 
Date exports of 18,510 tons in 1993 (in which year production 
totalled 90,000 tons) were worth TD 47.5m. Date production 
declined to 86,000 tons in 1994 (worth TD 55.5m.). There was 
a fall of about 12% in the 1996 date harvest (compared with a 
13 , 5 % increase in the previous year), output totalling 74,000 
tons. Production in 1997/98 was estimated at 95,000 tons, rising 
to a record 103,000 tons in 1998/99. The increase in production 
has been achieved as a result of investment in new date planta- 
tions and efforts to improve the quality of the crop. Production 
fell slightly, to 102,000 tons, in 1999-2000 and the quality of 
the crop was adversely affected by high temperatures. Conse- 
quently, exports declined by some 26% to 20,300 tons, compared 
with 1998-99, and their value fell from TI)70m. to TD54m. 
Dates are mainly exported to the EU, principally France, but 
new markets are being developed, especially in Asia and North 
America. Production of sugar beet was 291,000 tons in 1992 
and totalled 300,000 tons in 1996. A sugar refinery at Beja is 
able to process 1,850 tons per day. A second refinery, at Ben 
Bechir in Jendouba gpvernorate, was commissioned in 1983, 
with an annual capacity of 40,000 tons of sugar. Spending on 
sugar imports totdled US$91.5m. in 1994 and $72.7m. in 
1995. Government efforts to increase sugar beet production by 
persuading farmers to grow the crop in nitation with cereals 
have not achieved the targets that were hoped for, and less 
than 3,000 ha of sugar beet was planted in 1998. Production 
continues to average about 250,000 tons a year. Imports have 
been increasing and cost TD 92m. in 1997. Other crops include 
tomatoes, chillies and peppers, melons, watermelons and 
almonds. 

In 1997, according to FAO estimates, Tunisia’s livestock 
included 1.3m. goats, 6.3m. sheep, 700,000 cattle and 36m. 
poultry (which produced 64,000 metric tons of eggs). During the 
drou^t in 1987-88 the Government introduced measures to 
protect livestock, including the distribution of state-subsidized 
fodder to farmers, a reduction of the price of animal feedstufls, 
a programme to import lucerne and bran, and a vaccination 
campaign. 

The &hing industi^ employs about 60,000 people. Sfax is the 
main centre of the indus^, which has received substantial 
state investment in recent years, including finance for the 
modernization of the fleet, the upgrading of some 30 fishing 
ports, and for research and training. The Government has also 
sou^t to reduce overfishing in the gulf of Gabes by developing 
fishing grounds in the north. The total catch rose steadily from 
31,686 metric tons in 1975 to 102,570 tons in 1988, but declined 
steadily thereafter to average only 85,000 tons during the late 
1990s despite a programme of port and fleet modernization. 
Production rose to 89,000 tons in 1997, of which 17,000 tons 
were exported. Among its traded food commodities, the value of 
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Tuiusia’s fish exports was second only to that of olive oil in 
1997 . More than two-thirds of fiaTiing vessels are concentrated 
in the south, along the Gulf of Gabhs, but as a result of pollution 
and overfishing this region produces slightly less tlian 50% of 
the country’s total catcL Some 42% of the catch is produced 
from the ports of Sousse, Mahdia and Monastir in the central 
region, whfie the northern coastline is underexploited. The 
modernization of tiie fishing industry’s infrastructure is under 
way. Fish-processii^ factories are being brought up to European 
standards, so as to increase production and improve the quality 
of fish products. Incentives are being given to develop figVn'ng 
aloi^ the northern coastline and lu^ts have been placed on 
fishing in the Gulf of Gabes. 

A US $69m. forestry development loan was approved by the 
World Bank in 1993 to finance the planting of trees on 25,000 ha 
of land, together with related schemes to promote the growth 
of forestry in Tunisia. 

Two institutions have been established to address the problem 
of Tunisia’s insufficient agricultural output. The Agence de 
Promotion des Inyestissements Agricoles was created in 1982 
to channel funds into productive projects, notably die develop- 
ment of new cash crops. In early 1983 die Banque Nationale du 
D4veloppement Agricole (BNDA) was founded to ease invest- 
ment in the agricultural sector. AJthoui^ fully Tunisian-owned, 
the BNDA’s funds— initially TD 140m. —were subscribed 
equally by Kuwait and the EC. In 1990 the BNDA and the 
Banque Nationale de Tunisie (BNT) merged to form a new 
commercial bank baaed in the agricultural sector, designated 
the Banque Nationale Agricole (BNA). 

MINERALS 

Petroleum, formerly Tunisia’s principal source of export earn- 
ings, was overtaken as a source of revenue by toddles and 
agricultural exports in the late 1980s. The collapse of petroleum 
prices in the mid-1980s resulted in a fall in export earnings 
from a peak of TD 665m. in 1980 to TD 341m. in 1986, altihough 
in 1987 earnings recovered to TD418m. By 1990 exports of 
hydrocarbons were worth TD 533.4m. In 1991, despite a 15% 
increase in oil output, export revenues fell to TD 489.8m., while 
spending on energy imports amounted to TD 365.8m. 
(TD 429.4m. in 1990). In 1992 there was a surplus of TD 141.3m. 
in energy-sector trade (exports TD 538.4m., imports 
TD 397.1m.), but in 1993 export earnings fell by 19.4% to 
TD 434.2m., some TD 22.9m. below spending on imports (up 
15.1% to TD 457.1m.). Energy exports totalled TD442m. in 
1994, TD437m. in 1995 and TD563m. in 1996, when they 
accounted for 10% of the value of total exports. The Government 
expected energy exports to remain at around this level until 
19^, but to decline to TD 367m. in 2000 and to TD 320m. in 
2001 , when they were forecast to account for only 4% of the value 
of total exports. In 1996 imports of petroleum and petroleum 
products totalled US $4d2.4m.; imports of gas totalled $148.7m. 

Intensive exploration for petroleum has been carried out in 
Tunisia since the discovery of hydrocarbons in neighbouring 
Algeria. In May 1964 a subsidiary of Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi 
(END, the Italian state energy enterprise, discovered petroleum 
at al-Borma, in southern Tunisia, near the Algerian border. 
When the discovery was announced, the Tunisian Government 
took a 50% share in the al-Borma operating company. The crude 
petroleum extracted from the al-Borma oilfield is transported 
to the terminal at La Skhirra on the Gulf of Gabhs via a 'spur’ 
pipeline whidbi links with the pipeline from the oilfields at 
Zarzaitine and Ecijeleh, in Algeria. The crude petroleum is then 
transported from La Skhirra to the refinery at Bizerta. 

In 1968 Tunisia’s second oilfield came into operation at 
Douleb, 200 km north of al-Borma. A pipeline was subsequently 
built, connecting the Douleb oilfield to the terminal at La 
Skhina. Other oilfields include Tamesmida, on the Algerian 
border south-west of Douleb, which was joined to the Douleb- 
La Skhirra pipeline in 1969; and Bihrat and Sidi al-Itayem, 
both of which began producing in 1972. Important discoveries 
of petroleum were made off shore at Ashtart, east of Sfax in the 
Gulf of Gab4s, and these deposits accounted for more than one- 
quarter of Tunisia’s total output in the mid-1980s. The Ashtart 
oilfield was originally operated by Elf Hydrocarbures Tunisie 
(EHT— a wholly-owned subsiffiaiy of Elf Aquitaine of France) 
and the Tunisian state oil company, Entroprise Tunisienne 


d’Activit4s P4troli4res (ETAP), which also operated the Douleb 
oilfield. In 1997 EHT was bought by Arco of the USA, which 
currently has a 50% holding in the Ashtart field. A US $200m. 
investment programme to halt the decline in production at 
Ai^tart was completed at the end of 1997. Early in 2000 Arco 
announced that it had sold its 50% stake in the Ashtart field to 
Preussag Energie of Germany. The field currently produces 
some 15,000 b/d and contains reserves estimated at 35m. bar- 
rels. 

Other new Tunisian oilfields include, in the south, Makh- 
rouga, Larich and Debbedi, which are l^ing developed by the 
Soci4t4 d’Exploitation des Permis du Sud, FINA of Belgium, 
and ETAP; the Tazerka field in the Gulf of Hammamet, operated 
by Shell with AGIP Afiica, a subsidiaiy of ENI, and ET^; the 
Ii^ field in the Gulf of Gab^s, for which the concession is held 
by Shell, Tunirex, Total-CFP and AGIP; the Ezzaouia offshore 
field, operated by Marathon Oil of the USA; the Rhemoura 
onshore field, in the Karkemna concession of British Gas (BG) 
Tunisie; and the Belli field, also operated by Marathon Oil. 

A dispute with Libya over demarcation of territorial waters 
in the Gulf of Gab4s, where promising discoveries of petroleum 
had been made, was settled in February 1982. A ruling by the 
International Court of Justice (ICJ) delimited the two countries’ 
offi^re territories around a boundary approximately 26° east 
firom the land border to latitude 34°10^30’' north, where it 
deviates 52° east. (In December 1985 Tunisia’s application to 
the ICJ for a revision of its judgment was rqected.) In August 
1989 a joint Tunisian-Iibyan company was established to exploit 
the 7 Novemberi oilfield in the Gulf of Gabes. However, this 
company, known as Joint Oil, failed to attract any foreign 
partners for some years. After 1980, US oil companies began to 
obtain permits for drilling ri^ts in Tunisia. Promising discov- 
eries included the offshore Cosmos well, near Hai^amet, 
located by EHT, gas and condensate discoveries in the Douz 
area, found by itie US company Amoco, the el-Bibane well in 
the extreme south, discovered by Marathon Oil, and the two 
offshore Maamoura wells, near Hammamet, discovered by the 
Italian company AGIP. In mid-1991 Marathon Oil was given 
permission to explore for oil and gas in a new area of 1,760 sq 
km at Grombalia, which is situated close to the Abi(^ gas- 
production structure, south-east of Tunis; Marathon Petroleum 
Grombalia, a new subsidiary of Marathon Oil, will finance all 
exploration costs. In 1985 the Government improved the terms 
of its petroleum exploration law to encourage prospecting com- 
panies to develop new discoveries. In 1986, however, the collapse 
of energy prices prompted many oil companies to reduce the 
scale of their operations, and the Government was forced to 
introduce an even more favourable law in April 1987. In 1990 
23 foreign companies held permits for drilling rights in Tunisia, 
attracted by the range of financial incentives offered by the 
Government to encourage exploration and development. In the 
late 19908, despite the absence of a major oil strike for many 
years, foreign oil companies remained interested in Tunisia and 
at the end of 1997 Pluspetrol of Argentina, Anadarko Petroleum 
Corpn of the USA, AGIP of Italy and Mobil of the USA, were 
among the companies engaged in exploration work. In early 
1998 Germany’s Preussag Ener^e announced the discovery of 
oil in a second well in the Guebiba field in which it had a 49% 
holding (the remainder being held by ETAP). In 1997 Preussag 
bought Idle oil interests of BG Tunisie in Guebiba along with 
four other small onshore fields, namely A1 Ain, Gremda, Rhem- 
oura and El Hsgeb, as well as the Cercina offshore field. Produc- 
tion at the offshore al-Biban field began in March 1998, operated 
by Centurion Energy International of Canada. The field, with 
estimated recoverable reserves of 6m. barrels of oil, is currently 
producing 4,000 b/d and crude oil exports beg^ in May. In 
April Petro-Canada signed a two-year exploration agreement 
for Tunisia’s Berkane basin, worl^ jointly with ETAP. The 
area is relatively unexplored, but substantial oil discoveries 
have been made recently in adjacent areas m Algeria. Early in 
2000 it was reported that initial exploration work at the 7 
Novemberi oilfidd by a consortium of the Saudi-owned Nimr 
Petroleum and Petronas, Malaysia’s state oil company, had 
proved disappointing, and additional seismic tests were to be 
conducted before any further drilling was undertaken. It had 
been hoped that the field would contain msijor reserves. At the 
same time, Centurion Energy continued preliminary work at 
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its Al-Manzah field where reserves were estimated at 15m. 
barrels. A new and more flexible hydrocarbons law came into 
effect in February 2000. One of its main aims was to encourage 
further gas exploration by international companies. 

At the end of 1998 production was reported to have begun at 
the Didon offshore field in the Gulf of Gab^s, operated by a 
partnership of Medex Petroleum of France and Soco Interna- 
tional of the USA The field was producing 6,000-7,000 b/d, and 
recoverable reserves were estimated at 6m. barrels. At the same 
time, Ecumed Petrdleum Grombalia, a subsidiary of Centurion 
Energy International of Canada, announced a small oil strike 
in its Grombalia concession area in northern Tunisia and CMS 
Energy of the USA announced a modest oil and gas find in its 
Baguel concession in southern Tunisia. Early in 1999 MOL of 
Hungary began oil production from the Sabria West-1 well in 
the l^bili area in southern Tunisia. A new hydrocarbons law, 
promised by the Government for over two years, was due to be 
enacted in 1999 and was reported to include better tax conces- 
sions for oil producers. 

At 1 January 1998 Tunisia’s reserves of petroleum were 
estimated at 300m. barrels, sufficient to maintain output (at 
1997 levels) for 9.4 years. Production has exceeded 4m. metric 
tons per year since 1970, and reached a peak level of 5.6m. tons 
in 1980. Production fell to 5.4m. tons in 1981 and to 5.1m. tons 
in 1982, but rose again to 5.6m. tons in 1983 because of increased 
production fix)m Ashtart Production fell to 5.0m. tons in 1987, 
and declined to 4.5m. tons in 1990. In 1991 production from the 
Ezzaouia field reversed the downward trend of oil production, 
which by mid-1992 was running at 120,000 b/d, while domestic 
consumption amounted to 90,000 b/d. It was hoped that further 
exploration, and the development of known deposits, might 
result in an increase in output from the mid-1990s. Total output 
in 1992 was 5.2m. tons. Tunisia’s oil output totalled 4.7m. tons 
in 1993, 4.4m. tons in 1994, 4.3m. tons in 1995 and 4.2m. tons 
in 1996. Production fell to below 3.8m. tons in 1997 and was 
estimated at 3.7m. tons in 1998. Output rose slightly, to 3.94m. 
tons, in 1999 as the development of a number of small fields 
helped to compensate for falling production at al-Borma. Exports 
rose by 4.5%. 

Tunisia’s main petroleum refinery, at Bizerta, has a capacity 
of 1.7m. metric tons per year. Plans to double the capacity of 
the Bizerta refineiy were abandoned and an alternative project 
was subsequently conceived: in March 1997 the Government 
sdected the local Offshore-Mediterranean Refining Company 
(ORC) to establish and operate a new refinery at La Skhirra. 
The refinery’s ultimate capacity will be 6m. tons a year. 

Tunisia became a meml^r of the Organization of Arab Petro- 
leum Exporti^ Countries (OAPEC) in March 1982. In 1986, 
however, Tunisia withdrew from the organization, owing to the 
decline in the country’s oil output. 

In February 1998 an attempt by the Government to sell 
shares in Tunisia Oil Fields Contractors, in which the state had 
a msoority holding, failed to meet an acceptable price and 
tenders were reissued in July. The Soddte d’Assistance et de 
Ravitaillement Offshore Tunisie and the Societe Nationale de 
Distribution du P4trole were among other state-owned com- 
panies to be offered for sale in 1998 as part of the Government’s 
accelerated privatization programme (see above). 

Tunisia’s reserves of natural gas are estimated at about 
100,000m. cu m. Almost all of the country’s gas production came 
firom the al-Borma field imtil 1995, when the offshore Miskar 
field was broii^t on stream by British Gas International Tun- 
isia (BGm, which invested US $600m. to develop the fidd, the 
biggest foreign investment ever made in the count^. IheA^kar 
project, completed in early 1997, is now the country’s nuyor 
gasfield, supplying more than 90% of total national production. 
BGIT is \mder contract to deliver 4.5m. cu m of gas a day to the 
Soci4t4 Tunisienne d’Electricit6 et du Gaz (STEG) for the first 
five years, rising to 5.7m. cum per day thereafter. The 4.5m. 
cu m daily delivery rate was achieved on a sustained basis from 
June 1996, and ly early 1998 production had readied 5.2 m. 
cu m per day. In March 1998 it was reported that BGIT was 
seeking a review of the price formula in its agreement with 
STEG to supply gas from the Miskar field. The gas price is 
currently indexed to that of high-sulphur fuel oil, which has 
Men sharply along with other oil prices and has reduced BGITs 
returns jfrom the Miskar project. BGIT has also annoimced that 
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it is ready to invest $400m. in the development of a new offshore 
gasfield, Hasdrubal, located just south of the Miskar field. A 
new hydrocarbons law to be issued in 1999 is expected to allow 
gas prices to be set by government decree, taking into account 
both development costs and international market conditions. A 
dedsion on the Hasdrubal development was likely to 
made after the new law was issued. Initial discoveries suggested 
that future production from the Hasdrubal field could average 
5m. cu m per day. Both the Miskar and Hasdrubal fields are 
part of BGITs Amilcar permit, held jointly with ETAP. In early 
1999 BGIT awarded a contract to increase the capacity of tiie 
Hannibal gas treatment plant near Sfax, which treats gas 
from the Miskar field, to 5.5m. cu m/d. In 1997 CMS Nomeco 
International of the USA announced a $30m. investment prog- 
ramme to develop the El Franig and Baguel gasfields in ^e 
south-west of the coimtry, where gas and condensates estimated 
at 1.7m. tons of oil equivalent have been discovered. The develop- 
ment programme included the construction of a 11 5-km pipeline 
opened in 1998 to link the fields to the national pipeline system. 
Tie fields are owned jointly by Nomeco and ETAP. In early 
1998 Preussag Energie of (lermany announced that it was to 
develop the offshore Chergui gasfield in the Gulf of Gabes where 
recoverable reserves were estimated at 2,000m cu m of natural 
gas. Tunisia’s total gas production rose to 1,300m. cu m during 
the first six months of 1997, a 1 9 % increase on the corresponding 
period of 1996. The Transmed gas pipeline constructed to supply 
Algerian natural gas to Italy crosses Tunisia and became opera- 
tional in 1983. Tunisia’s royalty was equivalent to 5.25% of all 
gas transported in the pipeline. Liftings from the pipeline 
became a new source of natural gas for STEG. Work to expand 
the annual capacity of the Transmed pi|)e1ine from 16,000m. 
cu m to 24,000m. cu m was completed during 1997. As part of 
an agreement signed in 1997, Tunisia and Libya are to build a 
gas pipeline to supply southern Tunisia with Libyan gas. Tuni- 
sia’s gas consumption reached 2.2m. tons of oil equivalent in 
1998, 80% of which was used to generate electricity. Demand is 
expeded to rise to at least 5m. tons of oil equivalent by 2020, 
and possibly as high as 9.5m. The construction of a gas pipeline 
from Libya, to be completed m 2003, will provide a new source 
of supply in addition to the gas that Tunisia n^ccives from the 
Transmed pipeline in the form of dues. 

Timisia is the world’s fourth-largcst producer of calcium phos- 
phates, which are chiefly mined from six large deposits in central 
Tunisia. Output of calcium phosphates totalled 5.6m. metric 
tons in 1994. Phosphates and phosphatic fertilizers have long 
been an important source of export revenue. After remaining 
fairly static at 3.0m.-3.8m. tons per year in 1970-78, production 
of natural phosphates increased steadily after 1979, when it 
exceeded 4.1m. tons. Annual phosphate output reached a peak 
of 5.9m. tons in 1983, fell to 4.5m. tons in 1985, but recovered 
to 5.8m. tons in 1986 and to slightly more than 6m. tons annually 
in 1987-89. The phosphate sector was affected by low world 
prices in 1986, and a recovery plan was implemented, aiming 
to reduce production costs and to increase output to 6m. tons 
annually in 1986-88. Government policy is to develop new 
resources and to concentrate efforts on the local manufacture 
of highly profitable fertilizer and phosphoric acid. Only about 
25% of phosphate output is exported as raw phosphate rock, 
and production of triple superphosphate (TSPj and phosphoric 
add increased dramatically in the early 1980s. Output of TSP 
reached 956,800 tons in 1986, an increase of more than 400,000 
tons in 10 years, and 985,800 tons in 1987, while production of 
phosphoric add rose from 93,000 tons in 1973— the first year of 
production— to 593,300 tons in 1987, and to 856,100 tons in 
1988. Because the phosphate rock is of low quality, the pro- 
cessing plants use special methods to produce phosphoric acid 
and phosphatic fertilizers. The Compagnie des Phosphates de 
Gafsa (CPG), which mines phosphate rock in the Gafsa area, 
plans to maintain annual production at less than 6m. tons, 
developing new mines as existing ones become esdiaust^. Most 
of the fertilizer plants are at Gabes, but in 1985 a new plant 
was opened at Axilla, near the Gafsa mines. A new plant to 
produce superphosphoric add was due to open at La Skhirra in 
1987. However, a project to exploit the phosphate reserves at 
Sra Ouertane, in the north-west, was postponed, owing to the 
Government’s budgetaiy problems. In July 1989 Tunisia was 
granted a loan of US |34m. by the Kuwait Fund for Arab 
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Economic Development in order to finance the renovation of its 
phosphate fertilizer plants. 

In 1991 production of raw phosphates fell by 30% compared 
with 1990, although export revenues fell by only 19%, to TD 14m. 
Exerts of phosphatic fertilizers fell by 4% in 1991, to TD 241m., 
maholy owing to a 36% decline in sales of ammonium nitrate to 
the Iraqi market. The value of exports of phosphoric add, 
however, increased by 27% to TD 166m. The 1991 results 
reflected continuing problems in the Tunisian phosphates in- 
dustzy, espedally wiliiin the CPG, as well as the disappearance 
of traditional markets in Eastern Europe. In 1992 the CPG 
doubled the volume of its export sales from 425,888 metric tons 
to 966,109 tons, while its domestic sales (to the state processing 
company Groupe Chimique) totalled 6.1m. tons. In 1991 the 
two companies had recorded combined losses of TD 522m. A 
government restructuring programme, announced in 1993, 
envisaged plant dosures among other rationalization measures, 
induding an eventual merger of the two companies. The CPG’s 
phosphate production totalled 6.1m. tons in 1992 and 6.4m. tons 
in 1993 (85% from underground mines and the balance firom 
surface mines). Tunisia’s exports of phosphorus pentoxide and 
phosphoric add were worth TD 166.2m. in 1994, while exports 
of phosphatic fertilizers totalled TD 112.1m. Initiatives to gain 
new export outlets in 1994 included co-operation with Brazil, 
with a view to increasing that country’s imports of Tunisian 
phosphates from 90,000 tons to 170,000 tons per year. Produc- 
tion of raw phosphate by the CPG reached 7.2m. tons in 1997, 
of which some 1.3m. tons were exported and the remainder was 
sold to Groupe Chimique for conversion into phosphoric add 
and fertilizers. 

Production of iron ore has steadily declined since independ- 
ence, when it was more than Im. metric tons per year. Output 
was 310,000 tons (gross weight) per year during 1984-86, com- 
pared with 275,000 tons in 1982 and 400,000 tons in 1981. 
In 1996 output was 225,000 tons. The ore’s iron content is 
approximately 53%. 

Lead is mined in the northern coastal region, and zinc in the 
north-west. In 1980 the Sodete Tunisienne d’Expansion Mhiiere 
announced a US $50m. investment programme to expand prod- 
uction. Output of zinc concentrates totalled 17,400 metric tons 
in 1989, but fell to 9,400 tons in 1991. Production declined to 
4,100 tons in 1992 and 1,300 tons in 1993 before rising to 12,900 
tons in 1994, and to 44,200 in 1995. Output of lead concentrates, 
which totalled 14,000 tons in 1980, has been falling steadily, 
and reached only 3,100 tons in 1986, increasing to 3,400 tons 
in 1987 before declining to 1,300 tons in 1991. Production 
totalled 1,400 tons in 1992 and 500 tons in 1993, increasing to 
2,000 tons in 1994, and to 7,000 tons in 1995. The Bougrine 
lead and zinc mine, operated by the Sodete Miniere de Bougrine 
(SMB), the country’s first private mine, opened in 1994 after an 
investment of $80m., but was closed in O^ber 1996 as a result 
of finandal problems. In 1997 Inmet Mining Corpn of Canada 
sold its 49% holding in SMB to Breakwater Resources of Canada, 
which reopened the mine in May 1998. By the end of 1998 it 
was operating at full capadty (97,000 tons of zinc and 12,000 
tons oHead). Reserves were estimated as suflfident for 10 years’ 
production, and Breakwater Resources announced plans to 
invest TD 10m. in the mine in 1999. In February 2000 Billiton 
UK Resources BV signed an ^eement with Aurora Gold Cor- 
poration of Canada to invest in initial exploration work in the 
Hammala area for hig^ grade zinc minerals. 

INDUSTRY 

Tunisia’s industrial sector ranges from the traditional activities, 
such as textiles and leather, to ‘downstream’ industries based 
on the country’s phosphate reserves. During the period of the 
1973-76 Plan, tlie industrial sector grew by 7.4% instead of the 
10.2% planned. In 1977 the sector grew by only 4.2%, mainly 
because of a sharp fall in agri-business and the food processing 
industries. Apart from a zero rate of growth in the textile 
industries, the sector’s performance improved in 1978, with a 
10.6% growth rate, mainly because of higher output in three 
sectors: construction materials, mechanical and electrical indus- 
tries. The growtii rate of manufacturing industries fell to 3% in 
1982, but rose to around 9% per year in 1983, 1984 and 1985, 
in accordance with the 1982-86 Development Plan. In the late 
1980s private sector small and medium-sized businesses became 


increasingly prominent, and the Gkjvemment made considerable 
progress in attracting foreign venture capital to the industrial 
sector, as well as in promoting Tunisia as a regional centre for 
high technology. Figures issued by the Societd de Participation 
et de Promotion des Investissements (SPPI) in early 1992 
showed that in 1990-91 the SPPI had supported 22 joint venture 
projects involving total investment of TD 34m. According to the 
Ag^ce de Ftomotion des Investissements (API), decimations 
of investment intent by local and international companies were 
2% higher in 1991 than in 1990, althou^ the impact of the Gulf 
crisis had contributed to a 20% decHne in foreign investment 
applications in 1991. In June 1992 the new post of Minister of 
International Co-operation and Foreign Investment was created 
to sigoal the Government’s commitment to industrial expansion. 
In 1992 new foreign investment in Tunisian manufacturing 
industry was estimated at TD 52m., out of total foreign invest- 
ment of TD 160m. In 1996, however, new foreign investment in 
manufacturing industry was only ID 48m., out of total foreign 
direct investment of TD 296m., with the bulk of foreign invest- 
ment going to the energy sector. In 1997 the Minister of Inter- 
national Co-operation and Foreign Investment reported that 
total foreign duect investment had risen to TD 379m., and while 
two-thirds was directed to the energy sector, foreign investment 
in manufacturing industry had risen significantly. Much of the 
new investment was reported to be in the high technology 
sector, particularly electronics. According to the Ministry of 
International Co-operation and Foreign Investment, foreign 
direct investment rose sharply, to TD 800m. in 1998, with some 
TD 409m. accounted for by the sale of two state-owned cement 
plants to Spanish and Portuguese firms (see below). In 1998 a 
number of new measures were introduced to encourage private 
investment in small and medium-sized enterprises, notably by 
raising the level of contributions made by the Fonds de promo- 
tion et de decentralisation industrielle to investment projects, 
especially in regional development areas. Although total foreign 
di^ investment fell to TD 550m. in 1999, in the manufacturing 
industry it was reported to have risen 32%, to TD 150m., 
and in the energy sector by 19%, to TD 240m. By early 2000 
there were 1,950 foreign firn^ in production in Tunisia, of which 
1,440 were producing exclusively for export, accounting for one- 
third of all exports. 

During the 1982-86 Development Plan period, the Govern- 
ment concentrated on large investment projects, until it was 
forced by budgetary constraints to alter its strategy in 1986. 
The 1987-91 Plan reflected this change, with more investment 
in small projects and a greater emphasis on attracting private 
investment into indus^. E:q)orts of industrial goods ( excluding 
energy) rose steadily in the period of the 1987-91 Plan, reach- 
ing TD 1,812.6m. in 1990. Textiles and leather contributed 
TD 1,325m. to this total, mechanical and electrical items 
TD 416.4m., and other industries TD 254.7m. Under the 
1992-96 Plan, the 6% annual GDP growth target was to be 
achieved mainly by means of expansion in the manufacturing 
and services sector. E:sq>orts firom the manufacturing sector rose 
from TD 2,240m. in 1992 (out of total exports of TD 3,550m.) to 
TD 3,794m. in 1996 (out of total exports of TD 5,372m.). In 1992 
textiles and leather contributed TD 1,546m., mechanical and 
electrical goods TD 433m. and other industries TD 261m. In 
1996 textiles and leather contributed TD 2,743m., mechanical 
and electrical goods TD 675m. and other industries TD 376m. 
During the 1992-96 Plan period industrial production grew by 
5.8% a year, according to the Government, althoi^ indepen- 
dent sources reported a much lower figure. Accordi^ to official 
figures, investment in mdustiy totalled TD 3,100m. during the 
Plan period. Under the 1997-2001 Development Plan industrial 
production is projected to grow by 6.9% a year, with investments 
in industry forecast to reach TD 1,200m. over the five-year 
period. In 1998 industry was reported to generate some 25% of 
GDP and to employ about one-quarter of ^e workforce. Ofifidal 
sources indicate that the manufacturing sector grew by 6% in 
1999, with exports from this sector totalling TD 6,200m. (a 6.5% 
increase). To^ investment in manufacturing industry in 1999 
grew by 10.6% to TD 1,300m., with high levels of investment 
reported in export-oriented companies. Despite growing compe- 
tition from the EU as tariffs are lifted on European manufac- 
tured goods, this sector was forecast to grow by 6%-7% in 2000 
and 2001. 
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More than one-half of Tumsia’s industry is located in Tunis. 
Other industrial centres are Sousse, Sfax, Gab^s, Bizerta, Gafsa, 
B4ja and Kasserine. Msgor new industrial estates were under 
development near Tunis and Sfax in 1994. In the past, manufac- 
turing tended to concentrate on processing raw materials, espe- 
cially foodstuffs, and was aimed at meeting local demand. In 
an attempt to attract foreign investment and to promote exports, 
the Government ratified a new industrial investment code 
during 1987. This law simplified and extended the provisions 
in the legislation of 1973 and 1981. A new code, adopted in 
November 1989, laid down gmdelines for the activities of service 
companies, the aim being to increase private-sector investment; 
by mid-1992 some 600 new companies had been established in 
the services sector. Other government initiatives included the 
approval of spedal legislation early in 1992 for the creation of 
‘offshore* free-trade zones for new industries. Site preparation 
for the 46-ha Bizerta zone be^ in late 1993, widi a view to 
completing the installation of infrastructure by 1996. The aim 
of the zone’s shareholders (42% banks, 32% public-sector com- 
panies, 26% private-sector companies) was to attract TD 60m. 
of new investment from Europe, North America and South-East 
Asia and to generate TD 120m. of exports per year. In inid-1996 
the Bizerta zone was on course to open by early 1997, initially 
with 20 businesses (10 industrial companies, four trading com- 
panies and six banks) on site. A free-frade zone at Zarzis (near 
Tunisia’s border with Ubya) was undergoing expansion from 
12 ha to 20 ha in the second half of 1996, in response to strong 
demand for accommodation from manufacturing, trading and 
services companies. It was announced in February 1997 that 
the Government intended to invite private investors to equip 
and operate three industrial zones at sites in Bizerta, Menzel 
Bourguiba and M’Saken. The plan was part of a larger pro- 
gramme to establish 26 industrial zones throughout the country 
under the ninth five-year Plan covering 1997-2001 (see Plan- 
ning). This would indude 16 zones in coastal regions, five in 
cent^ Tunisia and one in the interior. A shortage of prepared 
sites for manufacturing industry was reported to have b^n a 
factor in discouraging industrial expansion and thwarting 
efforts to increase foreign investment m this sector. 

The textiles sector is the most important in manufacturing 
and exports. By early 1999 there were an estimated 250,000 
workers employed by 1,800 firms, 700 of which had foreign 
owners or partners. Earnings from textile exports in 1998 tot- 
alled TD 2,950m., represent^ 45% of all export earnings. Virt- 
ually all textile exports go to the EU, especially to France, 
Germany, Italy and Belgium. Investment in this sector since 
1997, however, has been disappointing and a report commis- 
sioned by the Government from a group of consultants estimated 
that the sector needed investments of TD 3,000m. between 1999 
and 2006 if it was to achieve significant expansion. The sector 
as a whole is poorly integrated and has low vsdue-added. It is 
primarily a transformation industry, with the cost of imported 
inputs equivalent to three-quarters of the value of exports. In 
December 1999 the Government introduced a range of special 
measures to assist the textiles sector, including credits to pro- 
mote e3q)orts, better training for workers and reducing the cost 
of basic services such as water, gas and electricity. In early 
2000 renewed efforts were made to sell off the state-owned 
Sodidtd des industries textiles rdunies and the Societd de tissage 
de Moknine. 

In the shoe and leather goods sector 134 out of 420 firms 
produce exclusively for export, principally shoes. The sector 
employs some 36,()00 workers and in 1999 had a turnover of 
TD 922m., with exports valued at TD 370m. The cost of imported 
inputs was equivalent to about two-thirds of the value of exports. 

In order of importance, the other leading sectors are: construc- 
tion materials, mechanical and electro-mechanical products, 
chemicals, and paper and wood. Tunisia also manufactures 
^ass, furniture, batteries, paint and varnish, and rubber goods. 
Ceramics are made at Nabeul, while sugar is refined at Bdja 
and carpets are hand-woven at Kairouan. A cellulose factory 
and paper pulp plant at Kasserine uses locally grown esparto 
grass. The metallur^cal, mechanical and electrical industries 
are expanding steadily. The al-Fouladh steel complex at Menzel 
Bourg^a, near Bizerta, is supplied with iron ore from Tamera 
and I)jeri8sa. It has an annual capacity of 175,000 metric tons 
of iron bars, wire and small sections. Plans were in progress to 
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increase the complex’s capacity to 400,000 tons per year. An- 
other steel mill, with a capadly of 100,000 tons per year, is 
sited at Bizerta. 

In 1983 a farm machinery complex, managed by the Complexe 
Mdcanique de Tunisie, began production. A scheme to manufac- 
ture tyres for the local market and for export was commissioned 
in 1986, with the assistance of an Italian company, Pirelli, the 
Government having nationalized the largest US investment in 
Tunisia— the Firestone Tyre and Rubber Go’s tyre factory at 
Menzel Bourguiba in 1980. In early 1988 production of diesel 
engines commenced at a plant at Sakiet Sidi Youssef, on the 
Algerian-Tunisian border. The plant, managed by the Sodete 
Maghrebine de Fabrication de Moteurs Thermiques, had an 
initial annual capadty of 25,000 diesel engines. Later in 1988 
it was announced that joint ventures with Mercedes and Volk- 
swagen would be established to produce car components. In 
November 1991 General Motors of the USA announced the 
reopening of its joint venture vehicle assembly plant at Kair- 
ouan, which was to produce up to 4,000 light commcrdal vehides 
per year for the North African market. Known as Industries 
Mecaniques Maghrebines, the joint venture had been launched 
in 1982, but was suspended in 1988. Also active in vehicle 
assembly in Tunisia is Saab-Scania of Sweden. Local assembly 
of Mercedes-Benz buses, imported from Germany in kit form, 
began in 1994 at the rate of 60 vehicles per year. In 1995 
Timisia had 50 export-orientated automobile components manu- 
facturers whose combined output was worth an estimated 
TD 22m. in that year. Although the total value of their output 
in 1996 rose to TD 28m., this still fell well short of the Gov- 
emment’s ambitions for a key sector in its industrial strategy. 
In early 1998 METS, a subsidiary of Germany's Draxlmaier, 
and Leonische Drahtwerke of Germany both announced plans 
to expand their production of electrical car components in Tun- 
isia by building new plants at Sousse. In April United Tech- 
nologies Corpn opened a factory producing wire harnesses for 
Peugeot’s car assembly plant in Spain and announced plans to 
double output by the end of the year. 

In the high technolo^ sector, several computer companies 
have located operations in Tunisia. Plans for a special ‘offshore’ 
high technology zone, to be located in Tunis, were under consid- 
eration in mid-1992. By 1993 a 40-ha site near Tunis-Carthage 
airport had been chosen for development, and financing of up 
to US $100m. was being sought. Citing successful Malaysian 
‘technology parks’ as its model, the Government regarded the 
venture as a means of encouraging the transfer of technology, 
creating jobs for graduates and attracting foreign investment. 

Tunisian cement production averaged 4.2m. metric tons per 
year from 1990 to 1992. Production of cement totalled 4.6m. 
tons in 1996. Several new cement plants are planned or under 
construction, while existing ones are being expanded. A cement 
works at Oum al-Khelil, built by Fives-Cail Babcock of Prance, 
started production in 1980. A works at Enifida, constructed by 
Japan’s Kawasaki Heavy Industries, Marubeni Corpn and C. 
Itoh, was commissioned in 1983. In January 1988 a white 
cement works at Feriana entered production. The plant, estab- 
lished as a joint project with Algeria, has an annual capacity of 
210,000 tons, enough to meet both domestic and Algerian needs. 
In 1998 two state-owned cement plants were sold as part of the 
Government’s privatization programme: the Socidte des dments 
de Jebel Oust (producing 1.2m. tons a year) to Cimpor of 
Portugal for TD 241m., and the Sodete des dments d’Enfida 
(producing 1.2m. tons a year) to Uniland of Spain for TD 168m. 
(3impor announced plans to expand production at the Soddtd 
des dments de Jebel Oust to 1.9m. tons and to export some of 
the plant’s output. The sale of the two plants provided the bulk 
of revenue obtained from privatization during 1998. The Sodetd 
des dments de Gabes dm. tons a year capadty), was sold in 
early 2000 to another Portuguese firm for TD 311m. and in May 
an Italian firm purchased the Sodete des dments artifidels de 
Tunis for TD 50.5m. The Soddte des dments d’Oum El Khelil 
was expected to be offered for sale before the end of tibie year, 
but the country’s sixth plant, the Socidte des ciments de Bizerte, 
was to remain under state ownership. 

The chemical industry is receiving spedal attention firom the 
Government, its share of industrial output having fallen from 
13% in 1970 to 9% in 1989. The prind^ activity within this 
sector is the processing of phosphate rock into phosphatic fertil- 
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izers and phosphoric acid by the state-owned Industries Chi- 
miques Maghr6bines at Gabes and by ‘mixed* (partly state- 
owned) companies at Sfax. In 1988 reforms for the 
sector were announced, including consolidation of companies* 
capital, long-term restructuring of their debts and, possibly, 
plant closures. Paint, glue and detergents are also manufac- 
tured. Two works, each producing 650 metric tons of wet lime 
per day, are to be built at Thala and Mezuna, in the south. 

Under the terms of Tunisia*s association agreement with the 
EU, signed in July 1995 and formally implemented in March 
1998, Tunisia will dismantle trade barriers to EU industrial 
goods in stages over a 12-year period; barriers to those products 
which would be most competitive with Tunisian manufactured 
goods were to be phased out over the fiill period. The Ministry 
of Industry estimated that as many as 2,000 companies could 
collapse as a result of increased competition from the EU unless 
efforts were made to improve productivity and the quality of 
their goods. Almost two-thirds of the 384 firms that applied for 
help ^m SOS Entreprise, a government body established in 
1995 to assist ailing companies, were in the manufacturing 
sector. The vast msgority were family-run businesses, suffering 
from poor management, a shortage of capital, low levels of 
training and outdated technology. The EU pledged to provide 
financi^ support to Tunisia for adjustment programmes 
designed to prepare the manufacturing industry for competition 
from EU member states. These included a ‘mise a niveau* 
programme of industrial modernization to help private-sector 
firms reform their management and production processes to 
become competitive with European manufacturers. The pro- 
gramme planned to modernize 2,000 companies by 2001. In 
addition to receiving financial support from the EU, the pro- 
gramme was also funded by the World Bank and by two Tunisian 
state funds, the Ponds de Promotion et de Maitrise de Technol- 
ogie and the Ponds pour le Developpement de la Competitivite 
Industrielle, In April 1998 the EU ag^reed a grant of TD 12.6m. 
(US $10.7m.) for the ‘mise k niveau’ project and a further grant 
of TD 12.5m. to support the privati^tion of state-owned com- 
panies on condition that the Government’s divestment prog- 
ramme is improved and accelerated. By early 2000 some 1,267 
companies had registered to take part in the ‘mise a niveau* 
programme. Some of 645 of these companies had had their 
modernization plans approved, involving a total investment of 
TD 1,300m.; 200 of these companies were in the texiles sector, 
100 in food processing, 90 in shoes and leather, 60 in mechanical 
and electrical manufacturing and 50 in chemicals. A recent 
survey found that companies taking part in the programme had 
achieved an increase in turnover of 15%, growth in exports of 
13% and a 6.6% increase in employment levels. From the begin- 
ning of 2000 the programme was extended to sections of the 
services sector linked to industiy. From January 2000, under 
the terms of the EU association agreement, tarifib were lifted 
on the first group of European manufactured goods that are also 
produced in Tunisia, increasing competition for the Tunisian 
manufacturing sector. Later in the year the Union Tunisienne 
de l*Industrie, du Commerce et de I’Artisanat, representing 
Tunisian employers, stated that Tunisian manufacturers should 
be given more time to complete their modernization prog- 
rammes, but it seemed unlikely that the schedule for lifting 
tariff barriers would be slowed down. 

In early 1998 it was reported that the Government planned 
to stren^en craft industries, which currently employ some 
220,000 workers, account for 3% of GDP and earn TD 177m. in 
export revenue. A training commission was to be established, 
and improvements made to the quality and diversity of products, 
to marketing, and to the provision of loans. 

Production of electricity for public use was 4,536m. kWh in 
1989, compared with 2,429m. kWh in 1980. Most of this was 
generated by thermal means; hydroelectric power is of lesser 
importance. The Govermnent prepared ambitious plans for new 
generating units in the early 1980s. However, implementation 
of these plans was postponed, owing to budgetary constraints 
and a fall in demand, and funding was reallocate to develop- 
ment of the power distribution network. In the light of the 
economic upturn, which followed the Gulf crisis, the Govern- 
ment confimed, in June 1992, that the British/French GEC 
Alsthom group had been contracted to build a 350-MW com- 
bined-cycle power station at Sousse, at an estimated cost of 


US $260m. Completion of this plant would raise Tunisia’s total 
installed capacity to 1,680 MW. At the end of 1997 the General 
Electric Co of the USA completed the installation of two 120- 
MW gas turbines at the new Bir MTCherga power station ^d 
won the contract to supply and install a 120-MW gas turbine 
at the Bouchemma power station near Gabbs. At the same time 
ETAP announced that it was building a 16-MW power station 
on the Ezzaouia oilfield using gas that is currently flared. 
The electricity generated would be sold to STEG. The national 
electricity grid served over 75% of the country in 1994, and was 
due to provide 90% coverage by 1996 if planning targets for 
rural electrification were met In March 1996 legislation was 
introduced to end STEG’s monopoly on power generation, ^v- 
ernment policy being to open up power-station construction, 
operation and ownership to private investors. In early 1998 
Carthage Power Co, a consortium of Community Energy Alter- 
natives of the USA, Marubeni Corpn of Japan and Sithes Ener- 
gies, a Franco-Japanese group, was awaited the contract for 
the country’s first private power station at Radbs. The 470-MW 
combined-cycle plwt, which will run on natural gas and fuel 
oil, is due to start production in 2001. Carthage Power will 
build, own and operate tiie new plant and sell electricity to 
STEG, which retains its monopoly on prices and distribution. 
Complicated negotiations over financing the $236m. project 
delayed the awai^ of the main construction contract until 1999. 
Tunisia is already linked to Algeria and Morocco through a 220- 
kV grid and in early 1999 contracts were awarded for the 
construction of a 220-kV link between the electricity grids of 
Tunisia and lilya. The work is being carried out by KEC 
International of hoidia and Siemens of C^rmany and is due to 
be completed in 2000. 

In late 1997 the Agence de Maitrise de l*Energie announced 
plans to install Im. sqm of solar panels to generate power 
equivalent to 120,000 tons of oil by 2010. A pilot project involving 
the installation of 50,000 sq m of solar panels was being funded 
by the International Fund for tiie Environment. In 1998 STEG 
signed a contract with Endesa of Spain to build a windpower 
station on Cap Bon at an estimated cost of US $10m. By 2010 
Tunisia hopes that about one-quarter of its energy requirements 
will come from renewable sources. Also in 1998 the European 
Investment Bank (ElB) announced a loan of $54m. to Tunisia, 
to help meet the cost of expanding the country’s power transmis- 
sion and supply network during 1998-2001. 

In 1998 electricity production rose to 8,656 gWh, of which 
7,936 gWh was produced by STEG. Total consumption rose firom 
7,221 gWh in 1997 to 7,685 gWh in 1998 and was forecast to 
rise to 17,800 gWh by 2010, requiring a doubling of installed 
capacity, ^m 1,900 MW in 1998 to 4,000 MW in 2010, in order 
to raise production to 20,000 gWh. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Tunisia inherited a relatively modem system of road and rail 
communications from the period of colonial rule. Substantial 
work is being carried out to modernize and extend the existing 
highway and railway networks. In mid-1991 it was announced 
that construction work on the motorway from Hammamet to 
MSaken was due for completion by the end of 1993. By mid- 
1993 some 31 km (out of 90 km) of the road remained to be 
completed. In 1995 the Govenunent announced a US $88.7m. 
programme (including $51.5m. loaned by the World Bank) to 
improve over 1,000 £n of rural roads. After 1995 the Gov- 
ernment’s policy on motorway building was to seek private- 
sector financing for the constraction of toU roads. It was intended 
that public-sector investment should be chaimelled into the 
maintenance and improvement of existir^ roads, some 500 km 
of roads being scheduled for upgrading in 1996. In November 
1998 the Government announced that construction would begin 
on two new sections of motorway, one from Tunis to Bizerta and 
another from Bizerta to Menzel Bourguiba; and that feasibility 
studies would be carried out on motorways firom Tunis west to 
Mejez el-Bab and firom M*Saken to Sfax. Part of the revenue 
generated firom the privatization programme would be devoted 
to motorway construction. At the same time, it was announced 
that the Tunisian section of the proposed trans-Mai^eb 
highway woxild be completed by 2001 rather than 2011, the 
date announced by the Government two years earlier. It was 
hoped that much of the construction work would be undertaken 
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by the private sector. By mid-2000 no progress had been made 
on this project, but construction had begun on the Tunis-Bizerte 
motorway, a $120m. project funded in part by a loan from the 
Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development. By late 1998 
there were 776,000 licensed vehicles in the countiy, including 
446,000 private cars and 190,000 transport vehicles. About one- 
half of the total number of vehicles were owned by people living 
in the Greater Tunis area. In 1980 work began on the 30-km 
first phase of the Turds dty railway. A five-line ^metro’ transport 
system was in operation in 1996; further lines were under 
construction. In early 1998 it was reported that the Government 
was planning to sJlow the state railway company, the Sodete 
Nationale des Chemins de Fer Tunisiens (SNCFT), to operate 
imder a concession, with the state retaining control over track. 
SNCFT would be eiqiected to cover its costs and would only 
receive state subsidies on a limited number of loss-making 
services. At the same time, the EIB announced a loan of ECU 
25mL to help finance the modernization of the countiys main 
railway line linkhig Tunis to Sfax. 

There are international airports at Tunis-Carthage, Pjerba- 
Zarzis, Monastir-Skan^s, Sfax-Thyna, Tabarka-7 Novembre, 
Tozeur-Nefta and Gafsa-Ksar (opened at the end of 1998). The 
second phase of the Tunis-Carthage airport expansion project, 
to increase passenger capadty from 3.5m. to 4.5m. per year, 
was completed in April 1998. The country's airports handled 
8.3m. passengers in 1997, an increase of 12.6% over 1996 as a 
result of a rise in the number of foreign tourists. In early 2000 
work was in progress to enlarge the capadty of Monastir-Skanes 
airport fixim 3.5m. to 5m. passengers and Djerba-Zarzis airport 
from 2m. to 4m. passengers. At the same time, a French company 
won a US $10m. contract for technical studies for a new interna- 
tional airport to be built at Enfida, some 60 km south of Tunis. 
On completion of the first phase of this project in 2004, the 
airport vdll be capable of hwdling 5m. passengers and, after 
fuller expansion schemes, it is scheduled to become Tunisia’s 
largest airport, with a capadty of 30m. passengers. Another 
new airport is to be built near the port of Gabes. The national 
airline, TunisAir, carried 3.2m. passengers in 1997. In 1995 the 
state’s 85% shareholding in the company was reduced to 45.2% 
as part of the Government’s privatization programme, and in 
mid-1995 the company announced that it would offer 20% of its 
capital to public subscription. A further 20% stake in TunisAir 
was listed for privatization in 1999. The company, which 
recorded improved profits of TD27m. (US$24mu) in 1997, 
brought forward its plans to update its fleet and placed orders 
for 15 new aircraft with Airbus and Boeing for dc^very during 
1998-2005. Two Airbus A391 aircraft were delivered in 1998. 
As well as modernizing its fleet, the company has made efforts 
to improve passenger services and to reduce operating costs. 
Nevertheless, net profits fell sharply in 1997 resulting in a fall 
in the value of the company’s shares. In 1998 the Government 
announced plans to sell the small domestic airline, Tuninter, 
which has incurred heavy losses. TunisAir owns a 40% stake in 
the company. In 1999 TunisAir signed an agreement with Air 
France under which the two airlines will co-oz^nate their flights 
between Tunisia and France (which represent two-fifths of 
TunisAiris services) and co-operate in aircraft maintenance and 
staff trainiz^. The state-owned shipping company, the Com- 
pagnie Tunisienne de Navigation (CTN), begem operating in 
1971 and carried around 25% of total trade in 1985. Although 
the Government announced in mid-1995 that it wanted to 
privatize the company, no action was taken. The CTN has not 
been profitable and in recent years has begun a restructuring 
programme, abandoning non-profitable routes and offering 
incentives to reduce the worldbrce by one-third. It has also 
started renewing its fleet In April 1998 it was reported that 
the Government was considering several ways of opening the 
CTN to private capital, and was understood to favour the 
establishment of a holding company in partnership with private 
investors. In early 1984 a contract was awarded to a Turki^ 
firm for the expansion of the port at Gab5s. A new commercial 
port at Zarzis, near Djerba, was constructed shortly afterwards. 
In May 1990 the World Bank agreed to provide a loan of 
$17m. towards rural road improvement, and |80m. towards the 
development of railways and ports. In March 1992 the Office 
des Ports Nationaux Tunisiens aimounced a project to upgrade 
facilities in the Tunis-Goulette-Rad^ area. Following criticism 
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from the business community about the inefficiency of Tunisian 
ports and the consequent long delays in handling cargo, in late 
1997 the Gk)vernment stated that it planned to involve the 
private sector in port management and cargo handling, thereby 
ending the monopolies of the state-owned Office des Ports 
Nationaux Tunisiens and the Societe Tunisienne d’Acconage 
et de Manutention. Under the 1997-2000 Development Plan, 
investment of TD 4,600m. ($4, 000m.) was projected for the 
transport sector, including finance for the construction of 1,500 
km of new roads, the extension of Tunis, Monastir and Pjerba 
airports and the creation of a second railtrack between Tunis 
and i^usse. 

Investment of some TD 1,500m. (US $l,300m.) was allocated 
to the telecommunications sector under the 1997-2001 Develop- 
ment Plan, with the aim of increasing the number of telephone 
lines to Im. In early 1998 the country’s first global standard for 
mobiles (GSM) cellular phone system, installed by Alcatel of 
France for the state telecommunications company, Tunisie 
Telecom (at a cost of $20m.), started operating for 30,000 sub- 
scribers in the Tunis-Nabeul-Haminamet region. By early 1999 
the service had been extended to Bizerta, Nabeul, Sfax and 
Gab^s. In early 2000 Tunisie Telecom announced that by the 
end of the year there would be Im. fixed telephone lines, 200,000 
GSM lines and 11,000 lines serving a rural network. The ^v- 
ernment has given priority to strengthening the telecommunica- 
tions sector which is regarded as a weak point in the country’s 
otherwise well-developed infrastructure. Tunisie Telecom plans 
to invite intemationd tenders for the country's first private 
GSM licence, and, as a preparatory measure, new legislation 
governing the telecommunications sector is to be introduced 
shortly. The Government continued to deny that it intended to 
privatize Tunisie Telecom, but indicated that some of its shares 
might be offered on the stockmarket. 

The sale of 40.6% of shares in the state-owned Socidte Tunisi- 
enne d’Entreprise de Telecommunications (SOTETEL) began in 
June 1998 and Siemens of Germany was reported to have bought 
a 12% stake in the company for some US $1.2m. 

FINANCE AND BUDGET 

The Banque Centrale de Tunisie (BCT) is the solo bank of issue 
of Tunisia’s national currency, the dinar, and it performs all 
the normal central banking functions. On 1 March 1994 a new 
foreign exchange market opened in Tunis, bringing to an end 
the BCT monopoly on quoting prices for the dinar against hard 
currencies. In addition to 13 commercial banks, the Government 
has established eight development institutions to channel aid 
into the economy. The Banque de Developpement Economique 
de Tunisie (BDET) is the largest development bank. There 
is also a specialist tourism bank, the Banque Nationale de 
Ddveloppement Touristique (BNDT), and an agricultural bank, 
the BNA, formed from a merger of the BNDA and the BNT. 
Other development institutions, such as the World Bank, have 
established credit prograimnes with the BDET and the BNDT. 
A major development since 1981 has been the creation of six 
joint-venture banks with other Arab countries. These are: 
Banque Tuniso-Koweitiezme de D4veloppement, Society Tuniso- 
Saoudienne d’Investissement et de Ddveloppement, Banque de 
Cooperation du Maghreb Arabe, Banque Tunisienne des 
Emirats et d’Investissement, Banque Tuniso-Qatarie d’Investis- 
sement and the Banque Aral^ Tuii^-Liibyenne pour le Ddvelop- 
pement et le Commerce Ext4rieur. In October 1991 it was 
announced that Tunis was to be the headquarters of the Banque 
Ma^rebine d’Investissement et de Commerce Exterieur, a de- 
velopment bank established by the five members of the Union 
of the Arab Maghreb (UAM). The Government introduced legisl- 
ation in 1994 to tighten the regulation of several areas of 
banking activity, and (in a separate initiative included in the 
1994 budget) ordered Tunisian banks to set aside 50% of their 
profits to cover an estimated US $3, 000m. of bad debts, to 
meet a capital adequacy requirement of 5%, to cease making 
unsecured loans and to reduce their exposure to any single 
sector to no more than 25% Thereafter, additional efforts were 
made to increase competition, improve efficiency and to bring 
the bankmg system up to international standards. As a result 
the banking system has become stronger, but competition is 
still limited in a sector dominated by the state, and &e burden 
of substantial bad debts has made it difficult for the banks to 
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raise money overseas. The Government has also begun to tackle 
the problem of bad debts. Some TD 1,000m. is owed by state- 
owned firms and an estimated one in five Tunisians with a bank 
loan is more than a year in arrears. The five TTfiain commercial 
banks, in which the state has either a controlling interest or a 
msgor stake, bear most of the burden of bad debts. By the late 
1900s a restructuring of the whole banking system was under 
way, aimed at reducing the number of banks and mflicmg them 
more efficient. The programme has been promised 
assistance worth some $400m. from the World Bank, the African 
Development Bank and the EU. The merger of the Union 
intemationale des banques and the Banque de Tunisie et des 
Emirats dlnvestissement, and that of the Soci4td tunisienne de 
banques, the Banque nationale de developpement dconomique 
de Tunisie and the Banque nationale de ddveloppement touzis- 
tiqpe was expected to have been completed by the end of 2000. 
Private banks are also being encouraged to merge. 

The 'offshore’ banking sector was regulated by legislation, 
enacted in 1976, which placed strict limits on the banks’ activ- 
ities. Offshore banks include Citibank, Tunis International 
Bank, Union Tunisienne de Banques and Arab Afhcan Inter- 
national Bank. Complaints from ihe ofbhore banks about lack 
of business led to reductions in staffing levels and to the 
withdrawal of National Bank of Abu Dhabi in 1984. These 
complaints were heeded by the Central Bark and the Ministry 
of Finance, and in March 1985 they approved the text of a law 
that was to give offshore banks ^ater freedom to do business 
in the local currency and to participate in dinar treasury oper- 
ations. The law was approved by the National Assembly towards 
the end of 1985. In June 1995 Tunisia’s first merchant bank, 
International Maghreb Merchant Bank, began operating with 
a paid-up capital of TD 3m. Shareholders included the Inter- 
national Finance Corpn, French and Austrian banks, the local 
Maghreb Finance Group and private Saudi Arabian investors, 
together with the British-bas^ initiator of the project, London 
Court Securities. The new bank’s aim was to specialize in project 
and corporate finance and in privatization and stock market 
activities, initially within Tunisia, but with a view to subsequent 
expansion into the wider Maghreb region. A second men^nt 
bank, the Banque d’Affaires de Tunisie, opened in 1998, with 
the l^ddtd Tunisienne de Banque as the msgor shareholder, 
together with the BDET and banks from Morocco, the United 
K^dom, Spain, It^ and France. The new merchant bank 
specialized in privatization and in the restructuring of company 
finances. In February the Banque Intemationale Arabe de Tun- 
isie raised US $40m. through the issue of global depository 
receipts. This was Tunisia’s first international equity offering. 

The availability of local savings for investment has meant, 
firstly, that the need for foreign ^rrowings to finance develop- 
ment projects has been greatly reduced; and, secondly, that 
the lo^ financial markets have expanded and become more 
sophisticated to meet the demand for loans. To encourage 
domestic savings, interest rates on deposits and loans were 
raised in September 1977, and the official discount rate in- 
creased from 5% to 5.75%. Overall, national savings accounted 
for about 80% of total investment in the fifth Development Plan 
(1977-81), compared with a projected 65%. Since the early 
1980s, the Government has been studying various proposals for 
tax reSform, and in July 1988 64 taxes on turnover, production 
and consumer goods were replaced by a new value-added tax 
(VAT), which by 1991 was yielding 30% of tax receipts. However, 
with total tax receipts still only equivalent to 2.4% of GDP, the 
Government, in late 1991, introduced measures to increase the 
tax base, induding a strengthened inspectorate. Other sources 
of government income indude petroleum and gas revenues, 
profits from state monopolies and, increasingly, the proceeds 
from the privatization of state assets. In June 1994 the Govern- 
ment issued five- and 10-year treasury bonds which were open 
to the public for the first time. In 1996 the scope of VAT was 
extended to cover sdl retail activities (induding those of small 
shops), and steps were taken to strengthen the tax inspection 
and enforcement systems. VAT and other indirect taxes were 
expected to play an increasingly important revenue-raising role 
as customs tai^s were progressively reduced under the terms 
of Tunisia’s trade agreement witii the EU (see External 
Trade, below). 


In November 1994 a law was introduced to convert the stete- 
run Tunis stock exchange, the Bourse des Valeurs Mobilieres, 
(then dealing actively in only 20 companies’ shares) into a 
private company, regulated by an indep^dent monitoring bo^. 
The creation of an independently administered exchange with 
streamlined trading procedures was expected to facilitate the 
Government’s privatization programme. Shares in various 
transport, hotel and industrial companies were initially sch^- 
uled for sde in the second half of 1995 at the rate of one flotation 
per montii, but this timetable was modified when the m^ket 
showed signs of over-rapid expansion. Regulations were intro- 
duced in mid-1996 to make it easier for foreign investors to do 
business on the Tunis stock exchange, with the proviso that no 
quoted company’s share capital could more than 10% foreign- 
owned without the permission of the Tunisian authorities. (The 
investment regulations allowed foreign ownership of non-quoted 
companies’ sh^s to reach 30% before permission was required.) 
In 1997 the limit on foreign ownership of companies was raised 
to 49.9%. Yet, despite rovemment efforts to stimulate the stock 
market, by the end of 1998 fewer then 40 firms were listed, 
many of them, banks, and few foreign investors had shown 
interest. Activity increased sharply during 1999 when share- 
trading activity more than doubled. In particular, there was 
renewed interest from foreign investors in blue-chip stocks 
such as TuniaAir and the Si^ete tunisienne d’entreprises de 
t614communications (SOTETEL). By the end of the year capital- 
ization had grown from TD 2,500m. to TD 3,300m. The Govern- 
ment hopes to increase the number of companies listed to 200 
by the end of 2003, principally by encouraging private and 
privatized companies to consider listing. 

Tunisia made use of the Eurocurrency market for the first 
time in 1977 and obtained a US $125m. loan to finance industrial 
development. In early 1979 a $100m. loan was arranged, 
throu^ a consortium of international banks, to finance the 
Tunisian section of the Algeria-ltaly gas pipeline. In early 1981 
the Compagnie Finandbre ImmobiU^ et Touristique was able 
to raise |25m. for seven years at 0.5% above the L^don inter- 
bank offered rate— a very low spread for a developing counl^. 
During the period of the 1982-86 Development Plan, borrowing 
remained at a relatively hi^ level, although the Government 
managed to attract concessionary loans fi>r development pro- 
jects, especially from France and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. hi May 1986 the Government raised $120m. on the 
international markets, but this proved to be the last interna- 
tional loan before the balance-of-payments crisis in mid-1986. 

Under a medium-term IMF-sponsored programme for 
1988-91, the Government committed itself to the reduction of 
the central government defidt, which was to be achieved 
liberalizing external trade and pricing medianisms, and 
restructuring and, in some cases, 'privatizing’ state enterprises. 
In addition, as stated above, the Government attempted to 
enhance its revenue base by implementing various tax reforms. 
In 1989 the prindpal objectives of the IMFs three-year extended 
programme, induding the reduction of the central government 
defidt, had been, in part, achieved. As a reflection of this success, 
Tunisia request^ that the amount of credit available in the 
three-year EFF be reduced from US $275m. to $183m. However, 
the effects of the 1991 Gulf crisis undermined adjustment 
efforts, and in June 1991 Tunisia became only the second 
country ever to request an extension of, and restoration of full 
access to, the IMFs EFF. This was granted, effectively extending 
the reform programme for a further year. In mid-1992 it was 
reported that ^e Government would not be seeldng an IMF 
fadliiy to replace the EFF, which had recently espir^. 

Following this extension, in December 1991 the World Bank 
approved a three-year loan of US $250m. in support of Tunisia’s 
restructuring programme, the total cost of which was estimated 
at almost $^0m. In March 1992 a structural adjustment loan 
of ECU 40m. was granted by the EC, while the bcdance of funds 
required was made available by Japan and the Arab Monetary 
Fund. In addition, in December 1991 the Tunisian Government 
took the unprecedented step of issuing treasury bills to finance 
its budget deficit, while in June 1992 Thmisia raised a syndicated 
loan of $110m. on the international market. In Mar^ 1994 a 
further loan of ECU 20m. was granted by the EU. The World 
Bank approved a loan of $280m. in 1998, bringing the total 
value of its loans to Tunisia during 1996-98 to $760m. World 
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Bank funds support projects in agriculture, health, education, 
transport, tourism and export promotion. Under the terms of 
the MEDA aid programme, wMch became available following 
the signing of the Tunisia-EU association agreement in 1995, 
loans to Tunisia totalled ECU 380m. ($426m.) by the end of 
1998. In addition, Tunisia had received a further ECU 200m. 
in loans from the ElB. 

The Government’s 1991 budget provided for a 10% rise in 
expenditure, to TD 4,080m., and a deficit of TD 410m., whidi, 
in the event, widened to over TD 500m. The 1992 budget envis- 
aged an 11.4% increase in expenditure and a reduction in the 
deficit to TD 320m. The Five-Year Plan for 1992-96 set as a 
target the reduction of the budget deficit to 1.2% of GDP. The 
19^ budget projected expenditure totalling TD 4,950m. Sources 
of revenue included TD 330m. US ($352m.) in foreign credits, 
to be extended by the World Bank ($149m.), Japan ($59m.), the 
African Devebpment Bank ($42.6m.), Fr^ce ($^.6m.), the 
USA ($32m.) and Italy ($27m.). The average annual inj^tion 
rate in 1987-91 was about 7%, the aim being to reduce the rate 
to 5% over the period 1992-96. From 8.3% in 1991, the annual 
rise in the consumer price index fell to 5.8% in 1992 and to 4% 
in 1993. The 1994 budget provided for expenditure of 
TD 5,515m., of which 52% was current standing and 19% was 
capital investment, the remaining 29% being the debt-servicing 
requirement. Revenue was budgeted at TD 4,312m., leavii^ a 
deficit of TD 1,203m. to be financed by government borrowing, 
28% of which would come from foreign loans. Over 47% of 
expenditure was linked to social policy, and spendingto alleviate 
the impact of structural economic reform on the poorer sections 
of society included TD 230m. in price subsidies for basic com- 
modities. Sectoral spending allocations included TD 304nL for 
agricultural projects. The 1995 budget provided for total expend- 
it^ of TD 6,595m. and total revenue of TD 4,951m., leaving 
an overall deficit of TD 1,644m. to be financed by goveniment 
borrowing. Further liberalization measures in 1995 would 
reduce to 15% the proportion of domestic consumer items subject 
to retail price control, while there would be a reduction to 9.5% 
in the proportion of imported goods for which import permits 
were required. The Government’s infibtion target for 1995 was 
4.5%, compared with recorded infiation of 4.7% in 1994. In May 
1995 statutory minimum wages were increased by 4.6%, to 
TD 132.9 per 40-hour week in indushy and to TD 4.5 per day 
in agriculture. The 1996 budget provided for total expenditure 
of TD 7,230m. and total revenue of TD 5,236m., leaving a deficit 
of TD 1,995m. Infiation dropped to 3.7% from 6.3% in 1995. In 
the budget for 1997, the Government planned a spending 
increase of 10.8% to TD 8,010m. and a deficit of TD 2,546m. 
Actual expenditure in 1997 was higher than budgeted (totalling 
TD 8,200m.) and there was a significant shortfall in revenue. 
In the budget for 1998 project^ spending was increased to 
TD 9,000m., with revenues forecast to rise to TD 5,700m., 
leading to an increase in the overall deficit to TD 3,300m. 
Taxation was expected to account for some 83% of total revenue. 
Notably, VAT was to be increased by 1%, to 18%, in order to 
ofiGset Ihe loss of customs revenue following the implementation 
of Tunisia’s trade agreement with the £U. The budget was 
based on infiation at 3.8% and real GDP growth of 5.4%. The 

1999 budget was based on infiation at 3.6% and real GDP 
grawth of 6.3%. Exports of goods and services were projected to 
rise by 9.7%, with imports rising by only 1.4%. Total investment 
in the economy was to rise by 14.8% to TD 6,490m.— some 
25.8% of GDP. Government spending was forecast to rise to 
TD 9,590m., with almost two-thirds devoted to social sectors, 
including training and job creation, and infirastructure. The 

2000 budget was based on real GDP growth of 6%, with the 
budget deficit projected at 2.7% of GDP. Almost two-thirds of 
revenue (projected at TD 10,510m.) was to come from tax and 
non-fiscal revenue, with the rest from borrowing. A sharp rise 
in tax revenues was forecast (with tax increases on tol^cco, 
alcohol and cars) in order to compensate in part for a fall in 
customs revenue as tarifis are removed under ^e terms of the 
EU accord. Operating expenditure was to rise firom TO 4,104m. 
in 1999 to TO 4,347m., with almost two-thirds devoted to health, 
education, training and research. Devdopment expenditure was 
Mt to rise firom TO 1,939m. in 1999 to TO 2,113m., with the 
implementation of many new projects in water management 
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ftnH infrastructure. Just over one-half of total investment during 
the year was to come fi^m the private sector. 

Tunisia’s d^cit on its bsdance of trade (see External Trade, 
below) was traditioiudly offoet by earnings firom tourism and 
remittances firom Tunisians working abroad, so that the overall 
position on current payments was roughly in balance until 1975. 
In that year the fall in petroleum prices and the slump in 
demand for phosp^tes widened the visible trade gap so serio- 
usly, despite oontinuiDg good harvests, that the current balance 
showed a deficit of TO 227.2m., compared with TD 90.9m. in 
1974. Over the next decade, the deficit rose steadily, reaching 
TO 1,076m. in 1984. A severe cutback on imports reduced the 
deficit to TO 844m. in 1985, TO 50m. in 1986 and TD 78m. in 
1987. In 1988 the trade deficit increased substantially as a 
result of a poor harvest and low oil prices; but, partly owing to 
a large increase in receipts fi:om tourism, the current account 
of the balance of payments recorded a s^lus of TO 62m. 
However, in 1989 the current account registered a deficit of 
TO 312.5m., equivalent to 3.6% of GDP, as a result of an increase 
in food imports after severe drou^t, and in capital goods 
imports, owing to the recovery of foreign investment. In 1990 
the current-account deficit widened to TO 580m. because of the 
negative impact of the Gulf crisis, which also contributed to a 
fm^er large deficit, of TO 527.3m., in 1991. A deterioration in 
the counties terms of trade contributed to an increase in the 
current-account deficit to TO 662.3m. in 1992. A current-account 
deficit of TD 860m. in 1993 was followed by an estimated deficit 
of TO 839m. in 1994. The current-account deficit increased by 
36.7% in 1995, according to IMF figures, representing 4.3% of 
GDP. However, as a result of a decline in the trade deficit, 
together with higher receipts from tourism and worker remit- 
tances, the current-account deficit was reduced to TO 554m. in 
1996, equivalent to 2.9% of GDP. According to government 
figures, the current-account deficit was held at 2.9% in 1997, 
but rose to 3.4% in 1998. Independent sources estimated the 
current-account deficit for 1999 at US $580m., equivalent to 
2.8% of GDP, and forecast an increase to $650m. in 2000 (3% 
of GDP) and $852m, in 2001 (3.3% of GDP). The Government 
launched a 30,000m.-yen ($295m.) placement on the Japanese 
bond market in early 1994 to help cover Tunisia’s balance-of- 
payments deficit, having chosen to borrow in yen to obtain 
a favourable interest rate. Part of this yen borrowing was 
subsequently swapped into French francs. The Government 
returned to the Japanese bond market in Februa^, April and 
September 1995 (to bring its cumulative borrowing from this 
source to 85,000m. yen— about $870m.) and again in October 
1996 and August 1997. In September Tunisia launched its first 
Tankee bond’ for $400m. In December 1995 Tunisia sought a 
$100m. syndicated sovereign loan on the international market, 
where the response was such that the amount borrowed was 
doubled to $2()0m. when the loan was finalized in the following 
month. A further syndicated loan of $150m. (an amount 50% 
higher than the Government origii^y asked for) was signed 
in September 1996. In 1999 IWsia entered the Eurobond 
market for the first time, raising $242m. in 10-year bonds. 
Almost 600,000 Tunisians were resident abroad in 1993, when 
remittances from migrant workers amounted to TO 600m. 
($588m.), some 18% hi^er than in 1992. Workers’ remittances 
increased from TO 696m. in 1994 to TD712m. in 1995, 
TD 798m. in 1996 and TO 846m. in 1997. Some 90% of remit- 
tances come from Tunisians working in Western Europe, and 
60% from France alone. Remittances in 1998 amount^ to 
TO 892m. (TO 654m. in cash and the remainder in kind— mostly 
motor vehicles). Cash remittances in 1999 rose sharply; to 
TO 727m., representing the country’s mfijor source of foreign 
exchange after tourism. 

PLANNING 

It was not until 1961, when the 10-year perspective plan was 
formulated, that the Government laid down compi^ensive 
plans for development. The broad lines of policy whicfo had been 
put forward in the perspective plan were embodied in the first 
Three-Year Plan (1962-^) and then successive Four-Year Plans 
(1966-68, 1969-72 and 1973-76). These were followed by succes- 
sive Five-Year Plans covering 1977-81, 1982-86, 1987-91 and 
1992-96. The ninth Development Flan, covering 1997-2001, 
was approved by the Council of Ministers in June 1997. 
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Although Tunisia has relied to a considerable extent on petro- 
leum to underpin economic growth, it has to plan for a future 
in which it is likely to be a net importer of fuel. Because of 
petroleum, the country’s exports during the 1977-81 Develop- 
ment Plan period grew faster, in constant prices, than imports 
did-by 14.6% per year, compared with import growth of 8.9%. 
The 1982-86 Plan was designed to introduce the economic 
adjustments necessary to prepare Tunisia for an era of reduced 
income from petroleum. Stringent controls were to be main- 
tained on the external debt and the balance of pa 3 naaents, while 
non-oil exports were to be encouraged, and various incentives 
given to increase employment. However, most of the Plan’s 
targets were not achieved. Growth in real GDP averaged about 
3% per year, instead of the projected figure of 6% per year, and 
job creation totalled about 200,000, compared with the Plan’s 
target of 270,000. Investment spending rose above the targeted 
level, contributing to a worrying rise in the current-account 
deficit and the external debt. The need for revised measures 
became apparent in 1986, when the collapse of international 
petroleum prices coincided with a poor harvest and a bad tourist 
season. In this situation, the Government brought forward its 
1987-91 Plan, which constituted a radical attempt to restruc- 
ture the economy and to reduce dependence on oil exports. The 
objectives of the 1987-91 Plan were more modest than those of 
its predecessors, with annual GDP growth targeted at 4% and 
job creation at 240,000, compared with total expected demand 
for about 345,000 jobs during the Plan period. The various 
structural reforms, to be implemented with the assistance of 
the World Bank, were intended to promote non-oil exports, 
which were expected to increase by 8% per year, compared with 
the 2% growth rate achieved during 1982-86. One of the msuor 
instruments of economic reform has been the devaluation of &e 
dinar, which has been maintained at a rate which competes 
with the currencies of other Mediterranean exporters, such as 
Greece and Spain, and Portugal. As well as stimulating exports, 
the depreciation of the currency assists the tourism industry, 
which has become a major source of foreign exchange. 

Investment was estimated to total about TD 10,400m. during 
the 1987-91 Development Plan, representing a substantial re- 
duction, in real terms, compart with the 1982-86 period. A 
higher proportion of investment was directed into agriculture 
(20%, compared with 16% in the 1982-86 Plan). To compensate 
for r^uced state investment, the Government envisaged that 
52% of total investment would come from the Tunisian private 
sector, and also sought to attract TD 6,000m. in external invest- 
ment support. The 1992-96 Plan was introduced in July 1992 
and envisaged total investment of TD 17,400m., of which 52.3% 
would be generated by the private sector, and the creation of 
320,000 jobs. Public expenditure would be focused on health, 
education, housing and services, with priority for investment in 
transport and communications; and emphasis would also be 
placed on regional development, particularly in western Tunisia. 
Also planned were further reductions in subsidies on consumer 
and other products; the disposal of all state assets except in 
strategic sectors, such as electricity generation; the elimination 
of price controls on manufactured goods; and the introduction 
of selective charges for health, education and other services. 
Assuming the implementation of fundamental reforms (the 
introduction of free-trade zones and a relaxation of exchange 
controls, leading to full convertibility of the Tunisian dinar), it 
was projected that an average GDP growth rate of 6% per year 
could be attained in the period 199^96. In reality, GDP grew 
at about 4.5% per year over the period, and the Government is 
seekiig to improve economic p^ormance on all fronts in the 
1997-2001 Development Plan (see below). 

Since the early 1970s there has been a notable change in 
Tunisian policy regarding foreign private investment. The law 
of April 1972 provided a package of incentives to attract foreign 
and also domestic capital to establish manufacturing industries 
producing solely for export. By 1980 a total of about 260 export- 
orientated projects had been established under the 1972 decree, 
employing some 25,000 people. Companies from Germany, 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands predominated, with about 
65% in the textile sector. In 1973 a special orga^ation, the 
API, was established to centralize investment activities. Legisla- 
tion was introduced in 1974 to promote investment in domestic- 
orientated manufacturing. In 1985 the API approved schemes 


with a total value of TD 504m., compared with a total of 
TD 583m. in 1984. Of the 1985 total, the largest sii^le allocation 
(TD 142m.) was for the manufacture of construction materials, 
ceramics and glass. Medhanical and electrical industries 
received TD123m. during that year, and food industries 
TD 100m. Investments receiving the APFs approval created a 
total of 27,000 jobs in 1986, compared with nearly 30,000 in 
1984. The private sector provided nearly two-thirds of the 1986 
investment total, and created nearly 90% of the jobs. In August 
1987 the API was merged with the CJentre National d’Etudes 
and the Agence Foncik*e Industrielle. The revamped API was to 
conduct feasibility studies, organize industrial trmning schemes 
and establish industrial zones. In September 1990 Tunisia 
created an Employment and Training Bank, financed by the 
World Bank, to help the country’s labour force to adapt to 
diangii^ patterns in employment. 

A revis^ foreign investment law, which took effect in January 
1994, was designed to unify exist^ sectoral codes, to update 
le^slation relating to investment and to stimulate investment in 
priority areas, including high-technology and export-orientated 
industries. Emphasis was placed on the fulfilment of broad 
polipy objectives, such as job creation, decentralization and 
technology transfer. Drafting of the law began in February 1992 
as a condition of Tunisia’s structural aejustment loan from the 
World Bank. In Jxme 1995 the Government announced that 
msjor infrastructural projects would in future be open to private- 
sector investment. The first areas to be opened up would be 
power-station and motorway construction and management. 
Other areas listed by the Government included water and 
sewerage systems; desalination plants; solid waste treatment 
plants and controlled dumping facilities; land redamation and 
pollution control schemes; and large-scale tourism develop- 
ments. In early 1996 the (Government was in negotiation with 
the World Bank over the conditions for obtaining loans of 
about $250m. per year over a period of three years. The Bank 
advocated in particular the early implementation of *a serious 
programme of privatization’; a radical reform of the banking 
sector to improve its competitiveness and flexibility; and the 
removal of many remaining bureaucratic obstacles to foreign 
investment in Tunisia. In July the Government drafted a list of 
112 companies to be offered for privatization and adopted a 
target of US $500m. for sales of state-owned assets over the 
next three years. The World Bank subsequently announced its 
approval of three loans: $60m. to establish employment and 
training services for workers affected by economic restructuring; 
$38.7m. to strengthen institutions supportii^ private-sector 
industries; and $76m. to improve the competitiveness of Tunis- 
ian companies during the transition to freer trade with the EU. 

In December 1996 the Government annotmeed new measures 
to encourage foreign investment. The measures, to be imple- 
mented during the period 1997-2001, include allowing foreign 
investors to buy up to 49% of any loc^ company without prior 
authorization (at present the limit is 10% for companies listed 
on the Tunis sto^ exchange and 30% for other companies); 
simplifying procedures for foreign investment in agricultural 
joint ventures; opening up engineering and technical consulting 
to foreign investment; and lowering interest rates on business 
loans and social welfare contributions by employers. The limit 
on forei^ ownership of companies listed on Ihe stock exchange 
was raised to 49.9% in 1997. Yet, despite efforts to attract 
foreign investors, the level of investment outside the hydrocar- 
bons sector has proved disappointing. Foreign direct investment 
fell from TD 544m. in 1994 to TD 313m. in 1995 and to TD 288m. 
in 1996, of which only TD 92m. was in non-energy sectors. 
Foreign direct investment rose to TD 406m. in 1997 and almost 
doubled, to TD 763m. in 1998, althou^ the figure was inflated 
by privatization receipts of TD 409m. firom the sale of two state- 
owned cement factories. Foreign direct investment in 1999 was 
TD 490m., just over one-half of which was in the non-energy 
sectors. Foreign investment was expected to rise to TD 684m. 
in 2000, boosts by privatization receipts. 

The 1997-2001 Development Plan has set the following eco- 
nomic targets. GDP is to grow by an average of 6% in real terms 
each year, a target whidb implies average annual growth of 7% 
in manufacturing and services and 4.3% in agriculture. The 
unemployment rate, at 15.5% in 1996, is to fall to 13% by 2001, 
while average inflation over the five-year period is targeted at 
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3.7%, down firom 4.8% in 1992-96. The budget deficit is to be 
reduced to an average of 2.6% of GDP firom 3.5% in 1992-96, 
and the current-aocount deficit is to narrow to 2.2% of GDP in 
2001. External debt (see Foreign Aid) is to increase in absolute 
terms, but fall as a percentage of GDP (to 40.9%, compared with 
51.1% in 1996). The investment plan envisages total spending of 
TD 42,000m. over the five-year period, of which the government 
budget will provide TD 33,775m.; the remainder is to be fimded 
by external financing. In early 2000 the Government indicated 
that almost three-quarters of the objectives of the plan would 
have been adiieved by the end of the year. 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Tunisia’s trade deficit grew steadily during the 1960s and 1970s. 
The deficit in 1987 totalled TD 738m., compared with TD 892m. 
in 1986 and TD 844m. in 1985. In 1988, as a result of severe 
drought and a plague of locusts, the cost of imports rose by 
26.2% (with food imports up by 53% compared with 1987) and 
the trade deficit increased to TD 1,112m. (imports TD 3,167m., 
exports TD 2,065m.), despite a 16% rise in export revenues. The 
trade deficit for 1990 was TD 1,800m., which represented a 29% 
increase over the 1989 level. In 1991 the trade deficit narrowed 
to TD 1,372m., but it rose ^in in 1992, to TD 2,121.8m., 
primarily because of a rise in imports. According to World Bank 
estimates, the average annual growth rate of exports by value 
fell from 10.8% in 1965-80 to 4.8% in 1980-90, while the growth 
of imports showed a sharper decline, from 10.4% in 196^80 to 
1.1% in 1980-90. Exports in 1990 covered only 64% of imports, 
compared with 67% in 1989. The ratio of exports to imports has 
remained close to 60% for most of the period since 1960. 

Petroleum and its derivatives were the main source of export 
earnings from the mid-1970s to the mid-1980s. However, the 
slump in oil prices in 1986 caused export earnings firom petro- 
leum to fall firom TD 604m. in 1985 to TD 340m. in 1986. Oil 
was overtaken as the largest export, in terms of value, by 
textiles, worth TD 389m. in 1986, compared with TD 283m. in 
1985. In 1987 oil prices recovered and Tunisian export earnings 
firom petroleum accordingly increased to TD 418m., althou^ 
they declined to TD 331m. in 1988. E3q>orts of crude petroleum 
were worth a total of TD 506m. in 1989, TD 451m. in 1990, and 
TD 411m. in 1991. Meanwhile, exports of textiles continued to 
grow, earmng TD 611m. in 1987, rising to TD 1,325m. in 1991. 
Other nugor e^rts include agricultural products (such as 
seafood, olive oil, dates, citrus fi^ts and vegetables), leather 
goods and phosphates. 

Tunisia’s main imports are machineiy, raw cotton and cotton 
yam, chemicals and related products, food and live animals, 
crude petroleum (grades not produced locally) and petroleum 
products, clothing and accessories, iron and steel, and cereals 
and cereal preparations. In 1986 imports of capital goods were 
worth TD 505m., while food imports cost TD 288m. Semi-fin- 
ished products cost TD557m. in 1986, and energy imports 
TD 199m., a substantial reduction firom TD 308m. in 1985. In 
1987 total imports rose slightly, to TD 2,509m., compared with 
TD 2,308m. in 1986. The value of total imports increased to 
TD 3,167m. in 1988, to TD 4,151m. in 1989, to TD 4,852m. in 
1990 and to TD 4,789m. in 1991. 

Under an agreement reached with the EG in January 1976, 
the import levy on Tunisian olive oil was abolished and tariff 
on all other Tunisian agricultural products imported into EC 
countries were lowered. Nevertheless, Tunisia was disappointed 
with the way in which the agreement was implemented, in 
particular with delays in lifting restrictions on imports of olive 
oil. In June 1977 the EC quota of textiles and clolhing imports 
was reduced. This measure severely affected the Tunisian textile 
and dothing industries, although Tunisia did not, in fact, fiiM 
its EC quotas in 1978, as a result of a two-month strike in the 
industry early in the year. Nevertheless, negotiations on this 
issue continued into 1979, and in March Tunisia signed an 
agreement, under pressure firom the EC, to limit its textile 
exports to EC countries in 1979 and 1980. hi return, Tunisia 
sought a five-year fireeze on its obligations to eliminate tariff 
barriers relating to goods imported firom the EC. Tunisia regis- 
tered its anxiety about the possible consequences of the entry 
of Spain and Porti^ into the EC in January 1986, as the two 
countries are Tunisia’s main agricultural competitors. In mid- 
1985 the European Commission announced a plan to guarantee 
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Tunisian exports to the EC at levels prevailing in the early 
1980s. In December 1990 Tunisia was one of the states to 
benefit firom a new ^horizontal’ trade and co-operation agreement 
between the EC and Mediterranean non-Community countries. 
In ^ptember 1990 Tunisia had become a contracting party to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), in a move 
designed to increase exports to foreign markets. 

In 1995 Tunisia exported goods to the value of US $5,474.6m. 
(19.4% up on the 1994 total) and imported goods to the value of 
$7, 903.1m. (21.9% more than in 1994), leaving a visible trade 
deficit of $2, 428.5m. (27.9% higher than in 1994). The 1995 
import total was boosted by increased imports of foodstufiEs 
(primarily as a result of Tunisia’s continuing drought), chem- 
icals and related products, and basic manufactures. The eroort 
total was improved by substantial increases in earnings mom 
machinery and transport equipment, clothing and accessories, 
and chemicals and related products, which rose by 31.2%, 26.2% 
and 23.4%, respectively, compared to 1994. Exports of agricul- 
tural products declined markedly. The sectoral shares of 1995 
export earnings were textiles and leather 47.5%<; chemicals and 
related products 11.9%; machinery and transport equipment 
9.4%; agriculture and food products 8.7%; and minersds, fuels 
and lubricants 8.5%. Of Tunisia’s three largest trading partners, 
France had a surplus of $488.2m. in 1995 (exports to Tunisia 
$2,024.6m., imports from Tunisia $1, 536.4m.); Italy had a 
surplus of $l87.6m. (exports $1, 209.0m., imports $1, 021.4m.); 
and Germany had a surplus of $132.7m. (exports $993.7m., 
imports $861.0m.). Overall, the EU supplied 71.5% of Tunisian 
imports and bought 79.0% of Tunisian exi^rts in 1995. Trade 
grew strongly in 1997, with total imports rising from TD 7,543m. 
in 1996 to TD 8,756m. (an increase of 16.1%), while exports 
increased from ID 5,372m. to TD 6,148m., a rise of 14.4%). In 
July 1997 the Government abolished its 5% export duty and 
doubled the term of export licences to two years in order to 
stimulate exports. The Conseil Superieur de I'Exportation was 
created, chaired by President Ben Ali, who stated that it was 
essential to reduce bureaucratic constraints on exporters. 
Exports were forecast to rise by an average of 13% a year to 
total TD 8,803m. ($7,707m.) by 2001, with textiles and leather, 
together with chemical and phosphate exports, increasing their 
share of the total and energy exports continuing to decline. 
Exports rose to TD 6,532m. in 1998, with imports rising to 
TD 9,476m. Consequently, the trade deficit widened to 
TD 2,944m., a rise of nearly 13% over 1997. Imports of capital 
goods and raw materials for the textiles industxy increased 
significantly. Export growth was largely the result of increased 
ssdes of manufactured goods, notably textiles, but also of 
electrical and mechanical goods, together with shoes and lea- 
ther. Exports rose to TD 6,967m. in 1999 and imports to 
TD 10,061m., resulting in a further widening of the trade deficit, 
to TD 3,094m. Exports from the food processing and mechanical 
goods industries expanded significantly, while in contrast textile 
exports pew very slowly. There was a sharp increase in energy 
and equipment imports, but imports of foodstuffs fell as a result 
of the good harvest Both exerts and imports rose sharply 
during &e first five months of 2000, accompanied by a widening 
trade deficit 

In July 1995 Tunisia signed a firoe-trade agreement with the 
EU, scheduled to take effect firom the start of 1996. Its main 
provisions were as follows. EU capital goods and semi-finished 
goods not manufactured in Tunisia (accounting for 12% of Tuni- 
sia’s imports firom the EU at that time) would be exempt firom 
import duty firom the date the agreement entered into force. EU 
exports of specified goods which were also manufactured in 
Tunisia (accounting for 28% of Tunisian imports firom the EU) 
would be subject to the progressive elimination of import duties 
over a period of five years after entiy into force. Duties on EU 
exports of goods which were deemed to be "more sensitive’ in 
the Tunisian economic context (accounting for 30% of Tunisian 
imports firom the EU) would be phased out over a period of 12 
years. Duties on EU exports of goods which were deemed to be 
^ost sensitive’ (29.5% of Tunirian imports firom the EU at 
that time) would be maintained for the first five years of the 
agreement before being phased out over a seven-year period. 
Duties on traditional handicraft and toddle products (consti- 
tuting 0.5% of Tunisian imports firom the El^ would not be 
phased out under the agreement. During the 12-year transition 
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period following the agreement's entry into force, Tunisia would 
have the option of reimposing import duties of up to 26% on EU 
exports which were considered to threaten emerging industries 
in Tunisia, provided that such duties did not affect more than 
16% of all imports from the EU and were not maintained for 
more than five years. Tunisia (which already had duty-free 
access to the EU market for industrial goods) would benefit 
from a limited relaxation of EU quota and tariff restrictions on 
some agricultural exports, although olive oil exports to the 
EU remained subject to existing restrictions. Free trade in 
agricultural products remained a long-term objective on which 
the two sides agreed to reopen discussions in 2001. 

The Tunisian Government expected that investment of around 
TD 2,200m. (60% for the restructuring and modernization of 
businesses and 40% for infrastructural development and other 
initiatives to improve the business environment) would be 
required during the first five years of exposure to increased 
competition. Detailed preparatory studies W indicated that 
about one-third of Tunisian industrial companies were likely to 
be put out of business by the new trade measures, while a 
fur&er third would find the transition difficult. Under the 
agreement, the EU pledged to provide financial assistance to 
help the Tunisian economy adjust to growing competition from 
EU member states, including support for the Government's 
industrial restructuring programme (see Industry), training and 
the promotion of the private sector. The EU was to provide ECU 
330m. (US$300m.) in loans over the period 199^99, and by 
early 1998 it was reported that some ECU 260m. had already 
been allocated. It took more than two and a half years for all 
16 EU member states to ratii^ the free-trade agreement, which 
did not come into force formally until March 1998. However, 
Tunisia began implementing the ag^ement firom 1 January 
1996, when import duties on EU capital goods were abolished. 
In January 2000 tariffs were removed on the first group of 
European manufactured goods also produced in Tuzdsia, ex- 
p^ing Tunisian manufacturing industries to increased competi- 
tion. Some 40% of imports of EU industrial goo^ new enter 
Tunisia without duties. The European Commission estimated 
that Tunisia would incur a revenue shortfall of some $l,500m. 
between 1997 and 2001 as a result of the removal of tariff 
barriers. By the end of 1998 EU loans to Tunisia under the 
terms of the free-trade agreement totalled ECU 380m. with a 
further ECU 200m. in loans from the EIB having been dis- 
bursed. 

Free-trade agreements were signed with Jordan and Egypt 
in 1998 and with Morocco in 1999, in the hope of boosting 
bilateral trade. Trade with Libya has increased in recent years, 
but represents only a tiny fraction of Tunisia’s local external 
trade. 

TOURISM 

During 1961-72 total tourist arrivals grew at a rate of 30% 
annually. Tourism was the nation’s principal source of foreign 
currency from 1968 to 1976 (when it was overtaken by petro- 
leum). In the 1980s the number of annual tourist arrivals 
fiuctuated wildly, owing to the effects of recession in Western 
European countries on the whole Mediterranean tourist in- 
dustry. Tunisia has experienced difficulties in competing with 
other holiday destinations, such as Greece, Spain and Morocco, 
and foreign tourists have been deterred from visiting Tunisia 
by terrorist incidents and the bombing of Libya by the USA in 
1986. The number of foreign visitors totalled l3m. in 1989 and 
3.2m. in 1990. The number of tourist arrivals increased steadily 
thereafter, to 3.9m. in 1994, and 4.1m. in 1996. Although the 
number of tourist arrivals fell slightly, to 3.9m., in 1996, num- 
bers increased to 4.3m. in 1997, mainly as a result of a rise in 
arrivals firom Europe, and reached a record 4.72m. in 1998. 
Almost two-thirds of tourists came from Europe, and the 
remainder from other Maghreb countries. Germany is the main 
country of origin of tourists, followed by France, Italy and the 
United Kingdom. There are four main centres for tourists: 
Hammamet, Sousse, Djerba and Tunis. A major tourist develop- 
ment was built along the coast north of Sousse, and in 1998 
work began on the Marina HammametrSud, a new development 
including a 740-berth marina, hotds and commercial buildings. 
The BNDT promotes and finances three types of ventures: 
construction of new hotels; modernization of existing hotels; 


and other activities related to tourism, such as transport, 
housing and real estate. The substantial devaluation of the 
diriflr in mid-1986 enabled the Tunisian tourist industry to 
compete with Mediterranean rivals. In November 1987 the 
Government announced a series of incentives to encourage ‘^e 
development of tourism in the l^ara, with the aim of attracting 
tourists, who generally arrive in the summer to stay at the 
seaside resorts, to Tunisia throughout the year. However, ^h- 
aran tourism did not grow as rapidly as expected, with tourists 
continuing to choose coastal resorts and making only short 
excursions into Ihe Sahara. As a result, by 1997 hotels in the 
Saharan region had accumulated debts of TD 36m. (US $30m.). 
In January 1998 President Ben Ali announced a number of 
measures to expand tourism in the area, including the resched- 
uling of hotel debts and an increase in direct air connections from 
European cities to the regional capital, Tozeur. The 1987-91 
Development Plan envisaged that tourism would overtake petro- 
leum as Ihe principal source of foreign exchange, providing 
Tunisia with an average of TD 600m. per year. In 1988 receipts 
from tourism amounted to about $l,3()0m. In 1989 receipts from 
tourism totalled $951m.; arrivals in 1990 declined sli^tly and 
tourist receipts in that year were $900m. Receipts from tourism 
were estimated at TD 960m. ($l,037m.) in 1992, up from $770m. 
in the previous year, and reaped TD 1,114m. ($l,092m.) in 
1993. In 1994 the tourism sector grew by 6.1% and accounted 
for one-half of all new jobs created in that year. Tourism receipts 
in 1994 amounted to TD 1,317m. ($l,4()4m.). In 1996 tourist 
arrivals rose by 7%, while estimated earnings from tourism 
increased to TD 1,323m. Tourist revenues grew from 
TD 1,413m. in 1996 to TD 1,540m. in 1997, an increase of 9%, 
and to TD 1,710m. in 1998, a rise of 10.3%. The Ministry of 
Tourism began implementing its own five-year plan in 1998 to 
improve the training of employees in the tourism sector. During 
1999 the Office national du tourisme tunisien began promoting 
Tunisian tourism using the slogan ’quality and variety’, in an 
attempt to attract wedthier tourists to the Saharan resorts. 
Tourism revenues continued to grow, readbing TD 1,710m. in 
1998 and TD 1,950m. in 1999. The number of foreign tourist 
arrivals grew to 4.83m. in 1999 (of which almost three-quarters 
were from Europe) and there was a sharp increase in the number 
of tourist nights, to 36.3m. Continued growth in the tourism 
sector was expected in 2000 when a special effort was planned 
to reverse the recent decline in the nun^r of British tourists. By 
the late 1990s tourism and related activities, such as transport, 
handicrafts and construction, were reported to employ some 
600,000 workers, about 20% of the economically active popula- 
tion. 

FOREIGN AID 

The principal sources of economic aid for Tunisia continue to be 
Western countries and international institutions. The World 
Bank Group has been the most important multilateral donor, 
providi^ loans and credits for investment in a variety of pro- 
jects— including participation in the BDET and the BNDT. The 
African Development Bank is another large multilateral donor. 
Tunisia’s largest bilateral donor is Fr^ce, which provides 
annual packages of mixed credits. In August 1989 an agreement 
was si^ed, imder the terms of which loanee agreed to extend 
to Tur^ia three new credit lines and a grant totalling 1,060m. 
French francs. In August 1990 Tunisia and France renewed the 
financial agreement, which comprised a loan of 1,000m. French 
francs. Protocols signed with France in late 1993 granted Tu- 
nisia a total of more than 900nL French francs. One of the 
agreements, signed in November, granted 277m. Frendi francs 
for exceptional balance of payments aid. Other important bilat- 
eral donors are the USA and the Gulf Arab states, althou^ 
these countries have reduced lending, owing to recent budgets^ 
constraints. In February 1991 the US Government announced 
its decision to reduce sharply its aid to Tunisia, owing to the 
country’s muted support for Iraq during the Gulf crisis 
(1990-91). In recent years Japan has extended substantial 
credit to Tunisia for the purch^ of Japanese goods and ser- 
vices. Tunisia’s receipts of official development aid rose from 
US $17Bm. in 1984 to $316m. in 1988, $283m. in 1989, $393m. 
in 1990 and $322m. (2.5% of GNP) in 1991. Germany ^eed to 
provide Tunisia with $33.4m. of development aid in 1994. 
During the second half of the 1990s Tunisia continued to obtain 
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substantial external funds, principally fix>m the World Bank, 
the EU and OECD countries. The Ministry of International Co- 
operation and Foreign Investment reported that 38 financial 
apeements had been signed in 1998, resulting in TD 1,100m. 
($965m.) in foreign aid and loans. An equivalent amount was 
expected in 1999. The major source of assistance was the World 
Bank, whidi is currently providing some $250m. every year. 

Tunisia’s total foreign debt increased j&om US $3,526m. in 
1980 to $8, 475m. in 1992. As a proportion of total exports of 
goods and services, the cost of debt-servicing rose correspond- 
ingly, &om 14.8% to 20.6%. During the period of the 1982-86 
Devdopment Plan, Tunisia’s total debt increased rapidly, owing 
partly to the appreciation of the US dollar in the early 1980s. 
As a proportion of Tunisia’s GNP, the country’s total external 
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debt increased firom 41.6% in 1980 to 73.9% in 1987. In 1991 
the ratio stood at 66.2%. At the end of 1995 Tunisia’s external 
debt was $9, 938m., while the cost of debteervicing was equiva- 
lent to 17.0% of the value of exports of goods and services. Total 
foreign debt feU to $9, 886m. in 1996. Most of it was public or 
publicly guaranteed medium- to long-term debt. Debt-service 
payments totalled $l,444m. in 1996 when the debt-service ratio 
stood at 16.1%. In 1998 total foreign debt had risen to $11, 500m. 
and was forecast to rise to $12, 000m. in 2000. Debt repayments 
were projected at TD 1,800m. in 2000. Under the terms of 
the 2000 budget, external borrowing was set at TD 1,500m., 
compared with TD 1,117m. in 1999 and TD 977m. in 1998. 
Foreign exchange reserves rose to TD 2,590m. at the end of 
1999, equivalent to the value of three months’ imports. 
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Area and Population 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSnY 


Area (sq km) 

Land 154,630 

Inland waters 9,080 

Total 163, 610* 

Population (census results) 

30 March 1984 6,966,173 

20 April 1994 

Males 4,447,341 

Females 4,338,023 

Total 8,786,364 

Population (official estimates at mid-year) 

1997 9,214,800 

1998 9,333,300 

1999 9,466,700 

Density (per sq km) at inid-1999 57.8 


* 63,170 sq miles. 

PRINCIPAL COMMUNES (population at 1994 census) 

Tunis (capital) . . 674,100 Kairouan (Qairawan) . 102,600 


Sfax(SafiBU]is) . . .230,900 Gabte 98,900 

Ariana .... 162,700 Bizerta (Bizerte) . 98,900 

Ettadhamen . 149,200 Bardo 72,700 

Sousse 126,000 Ge&a 71,100 


BIRTHS, MARRUGES AND DEATHS* 



Registered 
live births 

Registered 

marriages 

Registered 

deaths 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

’000) 

Number 

Rate 

(per 

’000) 

Number 

Kate 

(per 

’000) 

1990 . 

. 205,346 

25.4 

55,612 

6.8 

46,700 

6.6 

1991 . 

. 207,466 

25.2 

69,010 

7.1 

46,500 

5.6 

1992 . 

. 211,649 

25.2 

64,700 

7.6 

46,300 

5.5 

1993 . 

. 207,786 

24.1 

64,120 

6.3 

49,400 

6.7 

1994 . 

. 200,223 

22.7 

52,431 

6.9 

50,300 

6.7 

1996 . 

. 186,416 

20.8 

53.726 

6.0 

52,000 

5.8 

1996 . 

. 178,801 

19.7 

56,349 

6.2 

40,817 

5.5 

1997 . 

. 173,767 

18.9 

57,861 

6.3 

42,426 

6.6 


* Birth registration is reported to be 100% complete. Death registration is 
estimaM to be about 73% complete. UN oHtimatos for average annual 
death rates are: 8.6 per 1,000 in 1980-4)6, 7.3 per 1,000 in 1985-90, 6.4 
per 1,000 in 1990-96. UN estimates for average annual birth rates are: 
33.7 per 1,000 in 1980-85, 30.9 per 1,000 in 1985-90, 24.1 per 1,000 
in 1990-95. 

Expectation of life (UN estimates, years at birth, 1990-95): 67.8 (males 
66.5; females 68.7) (Source: UN, World Population Pronpects: The 1998 
Revision). 


EMPLOYMENT (’000 persons aged 15 years and over at 20 April 1994) 


Males Females Total 


Agriculture, forestry and fishing . 

393.7 

107.3 

501.0 

Manufeetuxing 

244.7 

211.0 

465.7 

Electricity, gas and water* 

34.4 

2.4 

36.8 

Construction 

302.6 

3.2 

305.8 

Trade, restaurants and hotelst 

277.8 

37B 

315.6 

Community, social and personal 
servicest 

503.9 

163.2 

667.1 

Activities not adequately defined . 

28.6 

10.0 

38.6 

Total employed .... 

1,786.7 

534.9 

2,320.6 


* Tngliifimg mming ftwJ quanying. 

t Including finandng, insurance, real estate and business services, 
t Including transport, storage and communications. 

Mid-1998 (estimates in ’000): Agriculture, etc. 924; Total labour force 
3,642 (Source: FAO, Production Yearbook). 
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Agriculture 


PRENGIPAL CROPS COOO metric tons) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Wheat 


2,018 

886 

1,354 

Barley 


835 

160 

303 

Other cereals 


16 

11 

6 

Potatoes 


315 

327 

290 

Broad beans (dry) 


37 

38* 

38* 

Chick-peas .... 


12 

8 

28 

Olives 


1,550 

500 

1,000* 

Tomatoes .... 


760 

550 

663t 

Green chillies and peppers 


190 

180 

210 

Dry onionst .... 


82 

90 

91 

Watermelonst 


289 

328 

296 

Mebnst .... 


81 

92 

84 

Grapes 


94 

116 

lilt 

Dates 


74 

86 

95 

Sugar beet .... 


306 

268 

146* 

Apples 


81 

88 

83 

Peadies and nectarines . 


56 

60 

65 

Oranges 


120 

101 

122 

Tangerines, mandarins, 





clementines and satsumas 


38 

44 

40 

Lemons and limes 


16 

11 

15 

Grapefruit and pomelo* . 


60 

50 

50 

Apricots .... 


25 

26 

82 

Almonds .... 


42 

51 

59 

Tobacco (leaves) . 


3 

4 

4* 

* FAO estimateCs). t Unofficial figuieCs). 



Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




LIVESTOCK (*000 head, year ending September) 





1996 

1997 

1998* 

Horses* 


66 

66 

56 

Mules* 


81 

81 

81 

Asses* 


230 

230 

230 

Cattle 


700* 

701 

770 

Camels* 


231 

231 

231 

Sheep 


6,400* 

6,293 

6.600 

Goats 


1,260* 

1,261 

1,300 

Poultry (million): 36 in 1996; 36 in 1997; 35* in 1998. 



* FAO C8iimaie(s). 





Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS COOO metric tons) 





1996 

1997 

1998 

Beef and veal 


45 

47 

47 

Mutton and lamb 


41 

41 

44 

Poultiy meat 


66 

69 

73 

Other meat .... 


15 

11 

15 

Cows’ milk .... 


587 

613 

670 

Sheep’s milk 


16 

15 

17 

Goats’ milk .... 


12 

11 

12 

Poultiy eggs. 


63 

70* 

70* 

Wod: 





greasy .... 


9 

9* 

9* 

dean* .... 


6 

6 

6 

CattleUdes* . . . 


5 

5 

5 

Sheepskins* .... 


7 

7 

8 


* FAO estimateCs). 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Forestry 


ROCNDWOOD REMOVALS COOO cu m, ezd. bark) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Sawbgs, veneer logs and logs for 




sleepers 

21 

21 

21 

Pulpwix>d 

76 

76 

76 

Other industrial wood 

113 

115 

117 

Fuel wood 

3,391 

3,450 

3,616 

Total 

3,600 

3,661 

3,729 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 



SA.\VNWOODPBODUCnONCOOOcum.i]icl. aleepera) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Coniferous (softwood)* 

7 

7 

7 

Broadleaved (hardwood)* . 

14 

14 

14 

Total 

20 

20 

20 

* FAO estimates. 




Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 



Fishing 



COOO metric tons, live weight) 





1995 

1996 

1997 

Common pandora .... 

2.3 

2.7 

2.5 

Sargo breams 

2.3 

2.7 

3.2 

Bogue 

1.6 

1.9 

2.2 

Red mullet 

1.1 

1.2 

2.4 

Flathead grey mullet . 

2.1 

1.3 

1.3 

Jack horse 

4.1 

4.8 

6.3 

Sardinellas 

8.6 

7.7 

8.1 

European pilchard .... 

11.9 

10.4 

10.8 

NortWn bluefin tuna 

1.9 

2.4 

2.2 

Chub mackerel 

2.6 

1.4 

4.1 

Caramote prawn 

3.6 

3.1 

4.4 

Common cuttlefish .... 

3.5 

4.3 

6.5 

Common octopus 

1.9 

3.5 

6.7 

Total catch (ind. others) 

83.4 

83.7 

87.0 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 



Mining 



COOO metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 




1994 

1995 

1996 

Iron ore* 

155 

122 

130 

Lead concentrates* .... 

2.0 

7.0 

4.8 

Caldum phosphate .... 

5,665 

6,302 

7,161 

Zinc concentrates* .... 

12.9 

44.2 

32.0 

Crude petroleum 

4,378 

4,251 

iLa. 

Natural gas (million cu m) 

354 

385 

n.a. 

Salt (unrefined) 

528 

319 

667 


1997 COOO metric tons): Iron ore 137*; Caldum phosphate 7,222; Salt 
(unrefined) 437. 

1998 COOO metric tons): Iron ore 119*, Caldum phosphate 7,951; Salt 
(unrefined) 466. 

1999 COOO metric tons): Caldum phosphate 8,006; Salt (unrefined) 465. 

* Figuids) referis) to the metal content (Source: partly UN, Industrial 
Commodity Statistics Yeaibook). 
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SELECTED PRODUCTS (’000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 



1994 

1996 

1996 

Superphosphates (16%) . 

20 

16 

19 

Superphosphates (45%) . 

821 

780 

790 

Phosphoric add 

973 

1,017 

1,063 

Cement 

4,605 

4,997 

4,660 

Electric power— production by 

Soddtd Tunisienne de 

I’Electridtd et du Gaz (million 

kWh) 

6,031 

6,626 

6,852 

Electric power— other producers 

(million kWh) 

683 

680 

701 

Beer COOO hi) 

510 

659 

661 

Cigarettes (million) .... 

7,128 

7,421 

n.a. 

Wine (*000 hi) 

294 

292 

237 

Olive oU 

210 

70 

60 

Semolina 

566 

601 

697 

Flour 

800 

892 

679 

Refined sugar 

90 

90 

91 

Crude steel 

183 

201 

187 

T.imA 

508 

412 

464 

Petrol 

310 

303 

325 

Kerosene 

137 

134 

131 

Diesel oil 

539 

676 

571 

Fueloil 

581 

645 

645 

Source: mainly Banque Centrale de Tunisie. 




Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 

Monetary Units 

1,000 millimes s 1 Tunisian dinar (TD). 

Sterling, Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000) 

£1 sterling => 2.169 dinars; 

US $1 = 1.377 dinars; 

€1 = 1.251 dinars; 

100 Tunisian dinars = £46.33 = $72.64 = €79.96. 

Average Exchange Rate (dinars per US $) 

1997 1.1069 

1998 1.1387 

1999 1.1862 

BUDGET (million dinars)* 


Revenuet 

1996 

1997 

1998§ 

Taxation 

4,776 

5,224 

5,884 

Taxes on income, profits, etc. 

893 

1,113 

1,294 

Social security contributions 

QOA 

090 

993 

1,114 

Taxes on payroll or work-force . 

76 

78 

69 

Taxes on property .... 

73 

78 

83 

Domestic taxes on goods and 
services 

1,855 

2,112 

2,438 

Value-added tax . ... 

1,008 

1,170 

1,443 

Excises 

642 

722 

775 

Taxes on international trade 

782 

736 

761 

Import duties .... 

766 

717 

742 

Export duties .... 

9 

11 

9 

Other current revenue 

993 

702 

691 

Capital revenue 

17 

7 

5 

Total 

6,786 

5,933 

6,679 


Expenditure^ 

1996 

1997 

1998$ 

General public services . 

209 

308 

345 

Defence 

341 

403 

424 

Public order and safety . 

501 

549 

672 

Education 

1,189 

1.318 

1,398 

Health 

429 

469 

503 

Social security and welfare 

1,024 

1,032 

1,173 

Housing and infrastructure 

246 

346 

430 

Recreational, cultural and 

religious affairs and serviccK 

140 

174 

212 

Economic affairs and services . 

1,063 

1,648 

1,657 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing 

374 

560 

568 

Tourism 

56 

70 

83 

Transport and 

telecommunications . 

125 

152 

168 

Other purposes 

1,232 

371 

401 

Total 

6,374 

6,618 

7,116 

Current 

n.a. 

6.28;i 

5,644 

Capital 

n.a. 

1,335 

1,471 


* Figures refer to tho consolidated accounts of the central Government, 
including administrative agencies and social si^curity funds. The data 
exclude the operations of economic and social agencies with their own 
budgets. 

t Excluding grunts from abroad (million dinars): 42 in 1996; 66 in 1997; 
89 in 1998; also excluding receipts from privatization (million dinars): 
10 m 1996; 3 in 1997; 418 in 1998. 

:): Excluding net lending (million dinars): 89 in 1996; 186 in 1997; 108 
in 1998. 

§ Figures for 1998 are estimates. 

Source: IMF, Tunisia: Recent Elconomic Developments (March 2000). 


CENTRAL BANK RESERVES (US $ million at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Gold* 

3.8 

4.0 

3.5 

IMF special drawing rights 

16.3 

2.9 

26.5 

Reserve position in IMF . 

0.1 

0.1 

27.7 

Foreign exchange .... 

1,961.7 

1,847.1 

2,207.3 

Total 

1,981.9 

1,854.1 

2,266.0 

* National valuation. 




Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 



MONEY SUPPLY (million dinars at 31 December) 




1997 

1998 

1999 

Currency outside banks . 

1,694 

1,695 

1,994 

Demand deposits at commercial 




banks 

2,847 

3,091 

3,435 

Total money (incl. others) 

4,645 

4,994 

5,794 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 



COST OF LIVING (Consumer Price Index; base: 1990 = 100) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Pood 

137.0 

142.8 

146.7 

Housing 

129.1 

132.2 

135.9 

Clothing 

147.4 

152.8 

169.2 

Health 

137.3 

144.3 

147.0 

Transport 

136.8 

138.4 

142.9 

All items (incl. others) . 

137.4 

142.4 

146.8 


Source: IMF, Tunisia: Recent Economic Developments (March 2000). 
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Statistical Survey 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS (miUion dinars at current prices) 
Expenditure on the Gross Domestio Produet 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Government final consumption 




expenditure 

3,274 

3,586 

3,901 

Private final consumption 




expenditure 

12,667 

13,610 

14,821 

Increase in stocks .... 

423 

643 

371 

Gross fixed capital formation . 

6,153 

6,692 

6,410 

Total domestic expenditure 

21,417 

23,431 

26,503 

Exports of goods and services . 

9,183 

9,638 

10,435 

lew Imports of goods and services 

9,699 

10,366 

10,990 

GDP in purchasers’ values. 

20,901 

22,701 

24,948 

GDP at constant 1990 prices . 

14,768 

15,600 

16,468 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 



Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Agriculture and fishing . 

2,615 

2,787 

2,829 

Mining (excluding hydrocarbons) . 

137 

169 

219 

Manufacturing (excluding 




hydrocarbons) 

3,489 

3,847 

4,146 

Hydrocarbons, electricity and water 

966 

1,014 

1,060 

Construction and public works 

844 

936 

1,037 

Transport and telecommunications 

1,406 

1,589 

1,770 

Trade and other services . 

3,445 

3,736 

4,123 

Tourism 

1,152 

1,276 

1,386 

Government services .... 

2,618 

2,905 

3,201 

GDP at factor cost .... 

16,662 

18,259 

19,771 

Indirect taxes, less subsidies . 

2,405 

2,643 

2,953 

GDP in purchasers’ values . 

19,066 

20,901 

22,724 


Source: IMF, Tunisia: Recent Economic Developments (March 2000). 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (US $ miUion) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Exports of goods f.o.b. 

5,559 

6,724 

6,873 

Imports of goods f.o.b. 

-7,614 

-7,875 

-8,014 

Trade balance 

-1,966 

-2,152 

-2,141 

Exports of services .... 

2,613 

2,767 

2,920 

Imports of sorvices .... 

-1,182 

-1,267 

-1,234 

Balance on goods and services. 

-624 

-661 

-465 

Other income received 

77 

90 

89 

Other income paid .... 

-939 

-947 

-978 

Balance on goods, services and 
income 

-1,386 

-1,607 

-1,346 

Current transfers received 

821 

792 

859 

Current transfers paid 

-30 

-20 

-18 

Current balance .... 

-696 

-736 

-603 

Capital account (net) .... 

77 

61 

69 

Direct investment abroad. 

—6 

1 

-3 

Direct investment from abroad 

339 

651 

350 

Portfolio investment assets 

-1 

— 

— 

Portfolio investment liabilities 

109 

58 

17 

Other investment assets . 

-729 

-608 

-228 

Other investment liabilities . 

987 

313 

947 

Net errors and omissions . 

206 

-13 

46 

Overall balance .... 

386 

-173 

684 


External Trade 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(distribution by SITC, US $ million) 


Imports c.i.f. 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Food and live animals . 

787.6 

541.8 

672.8 

Cereals and cereal preparations . 

442.5 

266.2 

324.1 

Wheat and meslin (unmilled) 

301.6 

184.5 

205.3 

Crude materiala (inedible) 

except ftiels 

486.1 

402.9 

400.8 

Mineral ftiela, lubricants, etc. . 

675.2 

647.9 

634.9 

Petroleum, petroleum products, etc. 

358.8 

473.0 

612.3 

Refined petroleum products . 

228.3 

341.9 

361.6 

(natural and manufactured) . 

198.5 

169.7 

109.9 

Petroleum gases, etc., in the 

gaseous state .... 

169.3 

109.6 

52.6 

Chemicals and related products 

700.3 

686.6 

663.8 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

products 

161.6 

160.6 

168.4 

Artificial resins, plastic materials. 

etc 

193.0 

176.7 

178.0 

Basic manufactures 

2,268.5 

2,236.2 

2,162.9 

Leather, leather manufactures 

and dressed furskins 

131.0 

161.6 

163.9 

Textile yam, fabrics, etc. . 

1,288.6 

1,295.2 

1,246.3 

Woven cotton fabrics* . 

687.2 

605.2 

676.6 

Bleached and mercerized 

fabrics* 

648.6 

667.0 

539.4 

Woven fabrics of man-made 

fibres* 

364.0 

349.3 

339.2 

Iron and steel 

2945 

267.2 

258.3 

Machinery and transport 

equipment 

2,043.3 

2,095.3 

2,349.2 

Power-generating machinery and 

equipment 

106.7 

131.8 

176.8 

Machinery specialized for 

particular industries 

361.9 

400.1 

368.4 

General industrial machinery. 

equipment and parts 

394.0 

396.7 

388.4 

Other electrical machineTy, 

apparatus, etc 

415.8 

433.9 

602.7 

Road vehicles and partsf . 

441.7 

469.8 

526.5 

Passenger motor cars (exd. 

buses) 

238.9 

244.3 

284.2 

Other transport equipmentt . 

92.2 

16.4 

165.2 

Miscellaneous manufactured 

articles 

828.4 

876.7 

879.6 

Clothing and accessories (excl. 

footwear) 

434.9 

476.6 

492.6 

Total (ind. others) .... 

7,903.1 

7,698.2 

7,947.1 


* Excluding narrow or special fobncs. 
t Excluding tyres, engines and electrical parts. 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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Exportfi f.o.b. 


1996 


1996 


1997 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS < US $ million)’' 


Food and live awimaiiy , 

Crude materials (inedible) 
except fdels .... 
Mineral fdels, lubricants, etc. . 
Petroleum, petroleum products, etc. 
Crude petroleum oils, etc. 
Refined petroleum products 
A n im a l and vegetable oils, fats 
and waxes 

Fixed vegetable oils and fats 
Olive oil ... . 

Chemicals and related products 
Inorganic chemicals . 

Inorganic chemical elements, 
oiddes and halogen salts . 
Inorganic adds and oxygen 
compounds of non-metals 
Phosphorus pentoxide and 
phosphoric adds . 
Manufactured fertilizers . 
Phosphatic fertilizers . 
Superphosphates. 

Basic manufactures 
Leather, leather manufactures 
and dressed furskins 
Leather manufactures, etc. . 
Prepared parts of footwear 
Textile yam. fabrics, etc. . 
Non-metallic mineral 
manufactures .... 
Machinery and transport 
equipment .... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

etc. 

Equipment for distributing 
electridty .... 
Insulated electric wire, cable, 

etc 

BRsceUaneous manufactured 

articles 

Clothing and accessories (exd. 

footwear) 

Men’s and boys’ outer garments 
of non-knitted textile fabrics 
Women’s, girls* and infants* 
outer garments of non-knittod 
textile fabrics 
Undergarments (exd. 
foundation garments) of non- 
knitted textile fabrics 
Knitted or crocheted outer 
garments and aocesaorieB 
(excl gloves, stockings, etc.), 
non-elastic .... 
Knitted or crocheted 
undergarments (incl. 
foundation garments of non- 
knitted fabrics) . 

Corsets, garters, etc. 

Brassieres . 

Footwear 


Total (incL others) . 


247.1 

115.9 
463.7 

462.6 

377.9 
84.7 

230.6 

230.2 

230.2 

651.3 

271.6 

204.6 
204.2 
202.0 


149.3 


580.6 

155.3 

209.6 


262.3 

130.2 

123.0 

99.2 


236.0 

116.3 

679.9 

678.9 

462.0 

117.0 

123.6 

123.4 

123.4 

700.9 

306.9 

226.0 

224.4 
224.2 


181.6 


2,322.1 2,396.6 

1,068.8 1,127.2 


609J 

149.1 

212.8 


256.4 

115.9 

108.8 

110.6 


Source: UN, IntemaHonal Trade Statiatics Yearbook. 


263.0 

101.4 

504.6 

603.8 

376.2 

127.6 

268.2 

267.9 

263.7 
694.6 

334.1 

266.2 
255.1 
264.4 


Imports c.i.f. 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Algeria 

179.8 

127.1 

76.4 

Argentina 

23.6 

84.7 

127.4 

Bclgium-Luxcmbourg 

364.3 

348.0 

317.9 

France 

2,024.6 

1,878.5 

1,890.0 

Germany 

993.7 

976.6 

1,073.6 

Italy 

1,209.0 

1,451.8 

1.534.9 

Japan 

140.9 

163.6 

194.3 

Libya 

203.9 

234.7 

242.7 

Netherlands 

206.2 

179.7 

161.3 

Russia 

228.5 

82.9 

116.8 

Spain 

329.4 

303.6 

330.8 

Sweden 

82.7 

84.2 

78.7 

Switzerland 

114.4 

103.7 

93.5 

Turkey 

106.9 

100.4 

86.4 

United Kingdom 

159.2 

144.4 

208.0 

USA 

400.0 

320.6 

341.1 

Total (incl. others) .... 

7,9a3.0 

7,968.2 

7.947.0 


123 8 
117.0 

128.1 

122.9 

114.7 

110.6 

Exports f.o.b. 

1995 

1996 

1997 

660.6 

549.6 

517.5 

Algeria 

186.5 

96.1 

37.8 




Belgium-Luxembourg 

367.1 

395.6 

339.7 

110.9 

126.4 

136.7 

Prance 

1.636.4 

1,419.8 

1,417.0 

101.8 

114.6 

125.4 

Germany 

861.0 

862.3 

807.9 

98.6 

109.9 

118.5 

India .... 

98.3 

1 19.3 

163.0 

165.5 

161.1 

126.7 

Italy 

1,02 1.4 

1,143.4 

1,186.7 




Libya 

192.4 

196.9 

267.1 

118.7 

85.2 

92.5 

NeihcrlandH 

166.1 

171.6 

166.8 




Spain 

221.6 

190.4 

200.1 

615.2 

538.8 

602.4 

Turkey 

33.7 

49.4 

59.3 




United Kingdom 

81.6 

106.4 

161.7 

355.1 

383.7 

422.9 

USA 

69.1 

75.4 

37.B 

149.9 

181.6 

215.4 

Total (incl. others) .... 

5,474.6 

5,517.4 

6,569.4 


216.2 


' Imports by country of production; exports by country of last destination. 
Source: UN, International Trade Statuttica Yearbook. 


2,633.8 2,627.0 2,627.9 


2,298.7 

1,066.4 


609.3 


139.2 


211.0 


241.4 

111.0 

103.3 

113.8 


Transport 


RAILWAYS (traffic) 


6,474.7 5,617.4 5,559.4 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Passengers carried (’000) . 
Passenger-kilometres ( million ) 
Freight carried (’000 metric ions) 
Freight net ton-kilometres ( million ) 

31,30.3 
1,094 
12, .388 
2,3.38 

.32,194 

1,130 

12,619 

2..35i 

34,406 

1,200 

12,548 

2,365 

ROAD TRAFFIC (estimates, motor vehicles in use at 31 December) 


1994 

1995 

1996 

Private cars 

Commercial vehicles .... 

24.3.000 

276.000 

248.000 

283.000 

269.000 

312.000 

Source: InlemationaJ Road Federation, World Road Slatistica. 


SHIPPING 

Merchant Fleet (vessels registered at 31 December) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Number of vessels .... 
Total displacement (’000 grt) 

77 

157.9 

77 

180.4 

78 

193.5 

Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statietu-s. 


International Sea-borne Freight TrafiSc rooo metric tons) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Goods loaded* 

Goods unloaded 

7,824 

12,072 

6,689 

12,698 

6,783 

13,154 


* Exduding Algerian crude petroleum loaded at La Skhirra. 
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CIVIL AVIATION (traffic on sdieduled services) 



1994 

1996 

1996 

Km flown (million) .... 

19 

19 

18 

Passengers carried COOO) . 

1,391 

1,419 

1,371 

Passenger-km (million) . 

1,977 

1,955 

2,118 

Total ton-km (million) 

197 

197 

212 

Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Tourism 

FOREIGN TOURIST ARRIVALS BY NATlONALTrY (*000) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Algeria .... 


605.4 

684.2 

616.4 

Aukria .... 


114.4 

106.2 

138.3 

Belgium. 


102.7 

114.9 

132.4 

France .... 


619.9 

709.0 

893.7 

Germany 


858.3 

883.9 

1,036.3 

Italy .... 


314.0 

328.3 

354.6 

Libya .... 


626.4 

834.5 

603.1 

Switzerland , 


86.6 

84.2 

110.2 

United Kingdom . 


248.0 

263.8 

261.9 

Total (incl. others) . 


4,263.1 

4,717.5 

4,813.7 


Receipts from tourism (million dinars): 1,565 in 1997; 1,713 in 1998; 
1,950 in 1999. 


Statistical Survey, Directory 


Communications Media 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Radio receivers COOO in use) . 

1,740 

1,800 

2,000 

Television receivers (*000 in use) . 

710 

800 

900 

Telephones (’000 main lines in use) 

474 

522 

686 

Telefax stations (’000 in use) . 

20 

25 

28 

Mobile cellular telephones 
(subscribers) 

2,709 

3,185 

5,539 

Daily newspapers: 

Number 

7 

8 

8 

Average circulation (000) 

403* 

270 

280 

Book production (titles) . 

569t 

663t 

720 


* Estimate 

t Ricluding pamphlets. 

Non-daily newspapers (1996): 25 (estimated circulation 900,000 copies). 
1997: Radio receivers COOO in use): 2,060; TdleviaUm receivers (*000 in 
use) 920. 

Sources: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook; UN, Sta t istical Yearbook. 

Mobile cellular telephones (suhscribers): 7,666 in 1997; 8,375 in 1998. 


Education 


1997/98 1998/99 1999/2000 


InstitutionB 

Primary 4,456 4,483 4,497 

Secondaiy 1,226 1,262 1,301 

96 97 101 

Teachers 

Primary 60.220 60,470 60,912 

Secondary 48,246 49,735 62,432 

Pupils 

Primary 1,450,164 1,442,904 1,413,796 

Secondary 903,671 938,724 965,607 

Higher 137,024 155,120 180,044 


Directory 


The Constitution 

A new Constitution for the Republic of Tunisia was promulgated on 
1 June 1959 and amended on 12 July 1988. Its main provisions are 
summarized below: 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Legislative power is exercised by the National Assembly, which is 
dected (at the same time as the President) every five years by direct 
universal suffrage. Every citizen who has had Tunisian nationality 
for at least five years and who has attained 20 vears of af[e has the 
right to vote. The National Assembly shall hold two sessions every 
year, each session lasting not more than three months. Additional 
meetingB may be held at the demand of the President or of a msgority 
of the deputies. 


HEAD OF STATE 

The President of the Republic is both Head of State and Head of 
the Executive. He must be not less than 40 years of age and not 
more than 70. The President is elected by universal su&age for a 
five-year term whidh is renewable twice, consecutivelv. The Presi- 
dent is also the Comxnander-in-Chief of the army and makes both 
dvil and military appointments. The Government may be censured 
by the National Assembly, in which case the President may dismiss 
the Assembly and hold fresh Sections. If censured by the new 
Assembly thus elected, the Government must resign. Should the 
presidency fall vacant for any reason before the end of a President’s 
term of office, the President of the National Assembly shall take 
charge of affidrs of the state for a period of 45 to 60 days. At the 
end of this period, a presidential election shall be organized. The 
President of the National Assembly shall not be eHgible as a presi- 
dential candidate. 


COUNCIL OF STATE 

Conmrises two judicial bodies: an administratiye body dealing with 
legal disputes between individuals and state or public bodies, and 
an audit office to verify the accounts of the state and submit reports. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

Deals with economic and social planning and studies prmects sub- 
mitted by the National Assembly. Members are grouped in seven 
categories representing various sections of the communily. 

The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: ZiNEAL-AsiDiNsBEaNAu (took office on 7 November 1987; 
re-elected 2 April 1989, 20 March 1994 and 24 October 1999). 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(September 2000) 

Prime Ministen Muhammad Ghannouchl 

Minister of State, Special adviser to the President: Abd al- 

AzezBenDhia. 

Minister of National DefSenoe: Muhambcad Jxoham 
Blinister of the Interior: AbdaUiAH 

Minister, Secretary-General of the Presidential Office: 

Slaheddine Chebif. 

Minister of Justice: BEcansTEKKABi. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Habib Ben Yahia. 

Minister of Religious Affairs: Jalloul Jabibi. 

Minister of International Co-operation and Foreign Invest- 
ment: Fethi Mebdassi. 

Minister of Finance: TawfikBaccar. 
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Minister of Economic Development: Abd al<Lat[k Saddam. 
Minister of Industry: Moncef Bsn Abdaujvh. 

Minister of Trade: Mondher Zknaidi. 

Minister of Agriculture: SaookRabah. 

Minister of State Domains: RidhaGrira. 

BCinister of Equipment and Housing: Slahbddine Belaid. 
Mimster of the Environment and Land Planning: Feiza Kefi . 
Minister of Transport: Hassine Chouk. 

Minister of Tourism and Handicrafts: Slaheddine Maaouia. 
Alinister of Communications: Ahmed Friaa. 

Minister of Education: Ahmed Iyadh Ouederni. 

Minister of Higher Education: Sadok Chaabane. 

Minister of Culture: Abdelbaki Hermassi. 

Minister of Public Health: Hedi MHenni. 

Minister of Social Affairs: Chedu Neffati. 

Minister of Professional Training and Employment: Monger 
Rouissi. 

Minister of Children and Youth: Raouf Najar. 

Minister of Family and Women’s Affairs: Neziha Zarrouk. 

Ri^ts, Communications and Relations National 

Assembly: AfifHindaoui. 

Government Secretary-General: Abdallah Kaabi. 

Secretary of State in charge of Scientific Research and Tech- 
nology: Abd al>Kar[m Zbidi. 

Secretary of State in charge of the National Solidarity Fund: 
Kamel HajSassi. 

Secretary of State in charge of Administrative Reform and 
the Civil Service: Ardblhakim Bouraout. 

There are, in addition, 11 Secretaries of State (without independent 
diarge). 

MINISTRIES 

Ministry of Agriculture: 30 rue Alain Savaiy, 1002 Tunis; tel. ( 1) 
786-833; fax (1) 890-824; e-mail mag@ministeres.tn. 

Ministry of Children and Youth: ave Muhammad Ali Akid, Cite 
Nationale Sportive, al-Menzah, 1004 Tunis; tel. (1) 841433; fax (1) 
789-047; e-mail n\je@ministeres.tn. 

Ministry of Communications: 3 bis rue d’Ang^eterre, 1000 Tunis; 
tel. (1) 359-000; fax (1) 352-353; e-mail mcom^inisteres.tn. 
Ministry of Culture: 8 rue du 2 Mars 1934, la Kasbah, 1006 Tunis; 
tel. (1) ^2-661; fax (1) 574-580; e-mail mcu@ministeres.tn. 
Ministry of Economic Development: Place de la monnaie, 1000 
Tunis; tel. (1) 351-515; fax (1) 787-234; e-mail mde@ministeres.tn. 
Ministry of Education: ave Bab Benat, 1030 Tunis; tel. (1) 263- 
336; fax (1) 569-230; e-mail med@ministeres.tn. 

Ministry of the Environment and Land Planning; Centre 
Urbain Nord, 2080 Ariana, Tunis; tel. (1) 704-000; fax (1) 702-^1; 
e-mail meat@ministeres.tn. 

Ministry of Equipment and Housing: 10 blvd Habib Chita, 
Cit4 Jari^, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 842-244; fax (1) 780-397; e-mail 
meh(3ministeres.tn. 

Ministry of Family and Women’s Affairs: 2 rue d’Alger, 1000 
Tunis; tel. (IJ 252-614; fax (1) 567-020. 

Ministry of Finance: place du Gouvemement, 1008 Tunis; tel. (1) 
571-888; fax (1) 963-959; e-mail mfi@mini8teree.tn. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs: place du Gouvemement, la Kasbah, 
1006 Tu^; tel. (1) 660-088; e-mail mae@mimsteres.tn. 

Ministry of HiAer Education: ave Ouled Haffouz, 1030 Tunis; 
tel. (1) 786-300; tax (1) 786-711; e-mail me8@ministeres.tn. 
Ministry of Industry: 37 ave Kheireddine Pacha, 1002 Tunis; tel. 
(1) 289-368; fax (1) 892-350; e-mail mind@ministere8.tn. 

Ministry of the Interior: ave Habib Bouzguiba, 1000 Tunis; tel. 
(1) 333-()00; fax (1) 340-888; e-mail inint@inmistere8.tn. 

Ministry of International CoH>peration and Foreign Invest- 
ment: 98 ave Muhammad V, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 798-522; fax (1) 
799-069; e-mail niciie@mini8tere8.tn. 

Ministry of Justice: 31 ave Bab Benat, 1006 Tunis; td. (1) 560- 
602; fax (1) 586-106; e-mail ndu@ministeres.tn. 

Ministry of National Defence: blvd Bab Menara, 1030 Tunis; tel. 
(1) 560-240; fax (1) 561-804; e-mail mdn@ministereB.tn. 

Minist]^ of Professional Tr aining and Employment: 10 ave 
Ouled Etouz, 1006 Tunis; tel. (1) 790-838; faxfl) 794-615; e-mail 
m4>e@miniBteres.tn. 

Ministry of Public Health: Bah Sa&doun, 1006 Tunis; tel. (1) 560- 
646; fax (1) 567-100; e-mail msp@ministeres.tn. 
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Ministry of Religious Affedrs: 176 ave Bab Benat, 1009 Tunis; 
tel. (1) 570-147; fax (1) 570-283; e-mail mar@ministere8.tn. 
Ministry of S<^ial Affairs: 25 ave Bab Benat, 1006 Tunis; tel. (1) 
667-602; fax (1) 668-722; e-mail mas@ministeres.tn. 

Ministry of State Domains: 19 ave de Paris, 1000 Tunis; tel. (1) 
341-644; fax (1) 342410; e-mail mdeaf@ministeres.tn. 

Ministry of Tourism and Handicrafts: 1 ave Muhammad V, 1001 
Tunis; tel. (1) 341-077; fax (1) 332-240; e-mail mta@mini8ter6s.1ai. 
Ministry of Trade: 37 ave Kheireddine Pacha, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 
892-313; fax (1) 792420; e-mail mcmi@ministeres.tn. 

Ministry of Transport: rue 8006 Montplaislir par Tave 
Muhammad V, Tunis; tel. (1) 781-824; fax (1) 790-149; e-mail 
mti@ministeres.tn. 

President and Legislature 

PRESIDENT 


Presidential Election, 24 October 1999 


Candidate 


Votes % of votes 

Zineal-AbidineBenAli. . . . 

. . 3,269,067 

99.45 

Muhammad Belhad.) Amor . . . 

. . 10,492 

0.32 

Arderrahmane Tlili 

, 

7,662 

0.23 

Total* 

. . 3,287,221 

100.00 

Excluding 8,779 invalid votes. 




ASSEMBliSB NATIONALE 



President: Fouad Mkbazaa. 




Election, 24 October 1999 




Party 

Votes 

% 

Seats 

Rassemblement constitutionnel 




democratimie 

2,831,030 

91.59 

148 

Mouvement des democrates socialistes 

98,560 

3.19 

13 

Union democratique unioniste 

52,612 

1.70 

7 

Parti de Tunite populaire . 

52,054 

1.68 

7 

Mouvement de la renovation . 

32,220 

1.04 

5 

Parti social liberal 

15,024 

0.49 

2 

Rassemblement socialiste progressiste 

5,835 

0.19 

0 

Independents 

3,737 

0.12 

0 

Total* 

3,091,062 

100.00 

182t 


* Excluding 9,036 spoilt ballot papers. 

t Under the terms of an amendment to the electoral code adopted 
by the National Assembly in 1998, 34 of the 182 seats in the 
National Assembly were reserved for candidates of opposition 
parties. These were allotted according to the proportion of votes 
received nationally by each party. 

Political Organizations 

Mouvement de I’unitA populaire (MUP): Tunis; supports radical 
reform; split into two factions, one led by Ahmad Ben Saiah, living 
in exile until 1988; the other became the Parti de Tunit^ populaire 
(see below); Co-ordinator Brahim Haydbr. 

Mouvement des d4mocrates socialistes (MDS): Tunis; in favour 
of a pluralist political system; participated in 1981 election and was 
officially recognized in Nov. 1983; Political Bureau of 11 mems, 
National Council of 60 mems, nonnally elected by the party Con- 
gress; Sec.-Gen. Ismail Boulahya. 

Mouvement de la renovation (MR): 6 rue Metouia, 1000 Tunis; 
tel. (1) 246400; fax(l) 350-748; f. 1993; Sec.-Gen. Muhammad Harmel. 
Parti de la renaissance— Hizb an-Nahdah: Tunis; e-mail 
nahdah(§lezzeitouna.org; internet www.ez 2 eitouna.Qig/arinahdha/ 
annahdhaJitm; formerly Mouvement de la tendance islamique 
(banned in 1981); Leader Racked Ghanouchi; Sec.-Gen. Sheikh Abd 
al-FathaMourou. 

Parti des ouvriers communistes tunisiens (POGT): Tunis; 
illegal; Leader Hamma Hammani. 

Parti social liberal (PSL): 38 rue Gandhi, 1001 Tunis; tel. and 
fax (1) 341-093; f. 1988; of^ally recognized in Sept 1988 as the 
Parti social pour le pro^s; adopted present name in 1993; liberal; 
Pres. MouNffiBEJi; Vice-Pres. Hosni Lahmar. 

Parti de I’unite prmulaire (PUP): 7 rue d’Autriche, 1002 Tunis; 
tel. (1) 289-678; fax (1) 796-031; split from MUP (see above); officially 
recognized in Nov. 1983; Leader Muhammad Bouchiha. 
Rassemblement oonstitutionnel democratique (ROD): blvd 9 
avril 1938, Tunis; e-mail info@rcd.tn; internet www.rcd.tn; f. 1934 
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as the N6o-De8tour Party, following a split in the Destour (Constitu- 
tion) Party; renamed Parti sodaliste destourien in 1964; adopted 
present name in Feb. 1988; moderate left-wing republican perty, 
which achieved Tunisian independence; Political Bureau of nine 
mems, and a Cen. Cttee of 200, elected by the party Congress; 
Chair. ZiNE al-Abidine Ben Au; Vice-Chair. ifkiiED Karoui; Sec.-Gen. 
AbderrahimZouari. 

Rassemblement national arabe: Tunis; banned in 1981; Leader 
Bashir Assad. 

RasMmblement socialiste progressiste (RSP): Tunis; f. 1983, 
officiaUy recognized in Sept. 1988; leftist; Sec.-Gen. Nbjib Chebbi. 
Union didmocratique nnioniste (UDU): Tunis; officially recog- 
nized in Nov. 1988; supports Arab unity; Sec.-Gen. Abdbrrahmanb 
Tuli. 


Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES m TUNISIA 


Atoria: 18 rue de Niger, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 783-166; fax (1) 788- 
804; Ambassador: SmaIl Ai.i^oua. 

Argentina: 10 rue al-Hassan et Houssaine, al-Menzah IV, 1004 
Tuj^; tel. (1) 231-222; fax ( 1) 750-058; e-mail etune@emh_argentina 
.intii.tn; Ambassador: MarceloHueroo. 

Austria: 16 rue ibn Hamdiss, BP 23, al-Menzah, 1004 Tunis; tel. 
(1) 751-091; fax (1) 767-824; e-mail autriche@ambas8ade_austri^e 
.intl.tn; Ambassador: Dr Maximilian Pammer. 

Bahrain: 72 rue Mouaouia ibn Souhane, al-Menzah VI, Tunis; tel. 
(1) 750-865; Ambassador: Jassim Buallay. 

Belgium: 47 rue du ler juin, BP 24, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 781-656; 
fax (1) 792-797; Ambassador: Daniel Leroy. 

Brazil: 37 ave d’Afrique, BP 64, al-Menzah V, 1004 Tunis; tel. (1) 
232-538; fax (1) 750-367; Ambassador. Luiz Jorge Rangel de Castro. 
Bulgaria: 5 rue Ryhane, Cite Mahragene, 1082 Tunis; tel. (1) 798- 
962; fax (1) 791-667; Ambassador TchavdarTchervenkov. 

Canada: 3 rue du Senegal, place d'Afrique, BP 31, Belvedere, 1002 
Tunis; tel. fl) 796-577; fax (1) 792-371; Ambassador: Michel Roy. 
China, People’s Republic: 41 ave Jugurtha, Mutuelleville, Tunis; 
tel. (1) 282-090; Ambassador: Lu Guozeng. 

Congo, Democratic Republic: 11 rue Tertullien, Notre Dame, 
Tunis; tel. (1) 281-833; Ambassador: MboiadingaKatako. 

Cdte d’Ivoire: 7 rue Fatma al-Fahria, BP 21, Belvedere, 1002 
Tunis; tel. (1) 796-601; fax (1) 798-862; Ambassador: Kouassi Gus- 
tave OuFPOufi. 


Cuba: 20 ave du Golfe Arabe, al-Menzah VllL 1004 Tunis; tel. (1) 
712-844; fax (1) 714-198; Ambassador: Jorge Manfugas-Lavione. 
Czech Republic: 98 rue de Palestine, BP 53, Belvddbre, 1002 
Tunis; tel. fl) 780-456; fax (1) 793-228. 

Denmark: 5 rue de Mauritanie, BP 254, Belvedere, 1002 Tunis; 
tel. (1) 792-600; fax (1) 790-797; Ambassador: Herluf Hansen. 
IHibouti: 5 rue Fatma al-Fahria, Mutuelleville, Tunis; tel. (1) 890- 
589; Ambassador: Ali Abdou Muhammad. 

Egypt: ave Muhammad V, Quartier Montplaisir, Routhi 6, Tunis; 
tcuTci) 792-233; fax (1) 794-389; Ambassador: Mokhles Muhammad 
Kotb. 

France: 1 place de rind4pendence, 1000 Tunis; tel. (1) 358-111; 
fax (1) 368-198; e-mail courrier@ambafrance-tn.org; Ambassador: 
Daniel Contenay. 

Germany: 1 rue al-Hamra, Mutuelleville, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 786- 
455; fax (1) 788-242; Ambassador: Dr Dietmar Johannes Kreusel. 
Greece: 9 impasse Antelas, Nord Hilton, BP 151, Mahrsgane, 1002 
Tunis; tel. (1) 288-411; fax (1) 789-518; Ambassador: Vassius AcHiir 
LBASPlSPlNIS. 


Holy See: 22 rue F41icien Challaye, Belv4ddre, 1002 Tunis (Apos- 
tolic Nunciature); tel. (1) 849-364; fhx (1) 845-280; ^stolic Nuncio: 
Most Rev. Augustine Kasujja, Titular Archbishop of Cesarea di Nu- 
znidia. 


Huzmaiy: 12 rue Achtart, Nord HUton, Tunis; tel. (1) 751-987; fax 
(1) 750-620; Ambassador: LAszlONhdcser. 

India: 4 place Didon, Notre Dame, Tunis; tel. (1) 891-006; fax (1) 
783-394; Ambassador: Ramesh Chandra Shukla. 

Indonesia: BP 63, al-Menzah, 1004 Tunis; tel. (1) 860-377; fax (1) 
861-758; e-mail S8.alink@kbritun.intl.tn; Ambassador: IsIsnaedi. 
Iran: 10 rue de Docteur Burnet, Belv4dbre, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 792- 
578; Ambassador: Jahan Bakhsh Mozafari. 

Iraq: ave Tahar B. Achour, route X2 m 10, MutueUeviQe, Tunis; 
tel. (1) 890-633; Ambassador: Dr Isam Sharif. 

Italy: 37 rue Gamal Abd an-Nasser, 1000 Tunis; tel. (1) 321- 
811; fax (1) 324-155; e-mail S6g.ambit@email.ati.tn; Ambassador: 
Armando S/^ouiNi. 


Japan: 10 rue Mahmoud al-Matri, BP 96, Belvddbre, 1002 Tunis; 
tel. (1) 285-937; fax (1) 786-626; Ambassador: Yoshikazu Sugitani. 
Jordan: 87 ave Jugurtha, Mutuelleville, Tunis; tel. (1) 288-401; 
Ambassador: Nabih an-Nqcr. 

Korea, Republic: 16 rue Caracalla, Notre Dame, BP 297, 1082 
Tunis; tel. (1) 799-906; fax (1) 791-923; Ambassador: Jbon Bu-Gwan. 
Kuwait: 40 route Ariane, al-Menzah, Tunis; tel. (1) 236-811; Ambas- 
sador: Mejren Ahmad Ai/-HAfi^. 

Libya: 48 bis rue du ler juin, Tunis; tel. (1) 236-666; Ambassador: 
Abdai^AttiObeidi. 

Mauritania: 17 rue Fatma Ennechi, BP 62, al-Menzah, Tunis; tel. 
(1) 234-935; Ambassador Mohamed Lamine Ould Yahya. 

Morocco: 39 ave du ler juin, Tunis: tel. (1) 782-776; fax (1) 787- 
103; Ambassador. Abdal-Kader Benslimane. 

Netherlands: 6-8 rue Meycen, Belvddbre, BP 47, 1082 Tunis; 
tel. (1) 797-724; fax (1) 786-567; Ambassador: Baron Bbntinck van 
Schoonheten. 

Norway: 20 rue de la Kah4na, BP 9, 1082 Tunis; tel. (1) 802-158; fax 
(1) 801-944; e-mail noramb@planettn; Ambassador: Kjell 0strem. 
Pakistan: 7 rue Ali ibn Abi Talib, BP 42, al-Menzah VI, 1004 
Tunis; tel. (1) 234-366; fax (1) 762-477; Ambassador. Vice-Adm. (rtd) 
Shamoon Alam Khan. 

Poland: 4 rue Sophonisbe, Notre Dame, Tunis; tel. (1) 286-237; fax 
(1) 796-118; Ambassador: Janusz Fekecz. 

Portugal: 2 rue Suf4tula, Belvedbre, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 893-981; 
fax (1) 791-008; Ambassador: Filipe Guterres. 

Qatan 2 Nabj al-Hakim Boumi, Belvedbre, Tunis; tel. (1) 285-600; 
Charge d’affaires; Majid al-Au. 

Romania; 18 ave d’Afrique, al-Menzah V, 1004 Tunis; tel. (1) 
766-926; fax (1) 767-695; e-mail amb.roumanie@planet.tn; Charge 
d’affaires a.i.: Nicolae Iordache. 

Russia: 4 rue Berpmotes, BP 48, 2092 el Manar I, Tunis; tel. (1) 
882-446; fax (1) 882-478; e-mail ru58ie@emb_rus.intl.tn; Ambas- 
sador: Veniamin V. Popov. 

Saudi Arabia: 16 rue d’Autriche, Belv6dbre, Tunis; tel. (1) 281- 
296; Ambassador: Sheikh Abbas Fair Ghazzaoui. 

Senegah 122 ave de la Liberty, Tunis; tel. (1) 282-544; Ambassador: 
IbraDegueneKa. 

Somalia: 6 rue Hadramout, Mutuelleville, Tunis; tel. (1) 289-505; 
Ambassador: Ahmad Abdallah Muhammad. 

South AMca: 7 rue Achtart, Nord Hilton. BP 251, 1082 Tunis; tel. 
(1) 800-311; fax (1) 796-742; e-mail emDa8sy.tuni8®emb_safrica 
.intl.tn; Ambassador E. M. Saley. 

Spain: 22-24 ave Dr Ernest Conseil, Citd Jardin, 1002 Tunis; tel. 
(1) 782-217; fax (1) 786-267; Ambassador: Jos6 Antonio LOpez Zat6n. 
Sudan: 30 ave d’Afrique, Tunis; tel. (1) 238-544; fax (1) 750-884. 
Sweden; Les Berges du Lac, Lot 12-01-03, Tunis; tel. (1) 860- 
580; fax Q) 860-810; e-mail amb8uedetunia(^lanet.tn; Ambassador 
StaffanAberg. 

Switzerland: 10 rue adi-Chenkiti, BP 501, Mutuelleville, 1025 
Tunis; tel. (1) 793-997; fax (1) 788-796; e-mail swi8sembtun@email 
.ati.tn; Ambassador: Dominik Alder. 

Syria: Cit4 al-Manor 111, No. 119, Tunis; tel. (1) 235-577; Ambas- 
sador: Omaras-Said. 

Turk^ 30 ave d’Afrique, BP 134, al-Menzah V, Tunis; tel. (1) 750- 
668; fax (1) 767-045; Ambassador: HObbtin Pazarci. 

Ukraine: 30 ave du docteur Burnet, Mutuelleville, Tunis; tel. (1) 
849-861; fax (1) 840-866. 

United Arab Emirates: 15 rue du ler juin, Mutuelleville, Tunis; 
tel. (1) 783-522; Ambassador Hamad Salem al-Maqami. 

United Kingdom: 5 place de la Victoire, 1000 Tunis; tel. (1) 341- 
444; fax (1) 354-877; e-mail british.6m1:^lanet.tn; Ambassador 
IvorRawlinson. 

USA: 144 ave de la Ubert4, Tunis; tel. (1) 782-666; fax (1) 789-719; 
Ambassador: Robin Raphel. 

Venezuela; 30 rue de Niger 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 285-076; Ambas- 
sador Josti Antonio Quuada ^Inghez. 

Yemen: rue Mouaouia ibn Soufiane, al-Menzah VI, Tunis; tel. (1) 
237-933; Ambassador Rashid Muhammad Thabit. 

Yugoslavia: 4 rue de Libdria, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 783-057; fax (1) 
79^482; Chargd d’affaires a.i.: MilenrdZivuu. 

Judicial System 

The Conr de Cassation in Tunis has three civil and one criminal 
sections. There are three Conrs d’Appel at Tunis, Sousse and Sfax, 
and 13 Conrs de Premibre Instance, each having three chambers. 
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except the Cour de Premia Instance at Tunis which has eight 
chambers. Justices Cantonales exist in 51 areas. 

Religion 

The Constitution of 1956 recognizes Islam as the state religion, 
with the introduction of certain reforms, such as the abolition of 
polygray. An estimated 99% of the population are Muslims. 
Minority religions include Judaism (an estunated 2,000 adherents in 
1993) and Chnstianity. The Christian population comprises Roman 
Catholics, Greek Orthodox and French and English Protestants. 

ISLAM 

Grand Mufti of Tunisia: Sheikh Muhammad Habir Bblkhodja. 
CHRISTIANITY 

Reformed Church of Tunisia: 36 rue Charles de Gaulle, 1000 
Tunis; tel. (1) 327-886; f. 1880; c. 100 mems; Pastor Lee DeHoog. 
Roman Catholic Church: 4 rue d’Alger, 1000 Tunis; tel. (1) 335- 
831; fax (1) 335-832; e-mail eveche.tuiusie@gn6t.tn; f. 1964; Bishop 
of Tunis Most Rev. FouadTwal; 20,000 adherents (2000). 

The Press 

DAILIES 

Al-Amal (Action): 15 rue 2 mars 1934, Tunis; tel. (1) 264-899; 
f. 1934; Arabic; organ of the RCD; Dir Hucsne Maghrebi; circ. 50,000. 
La Presse de Tunisia: 6 rue Ali Bach-Hamba, Tunis; tel. (1) 341- 
066; fax (1) 349-720; internet www.tunisie.com/LaJPress&lndex 
.html; f. 1936; French/Arabic; Dir MahpouzMuhabimad; circ. 40,000. 
Le Renouveau: 8 rue de Rome, 1000 Tunis; tel. (1) 352-058; fax 
(1) 351-927; internet www.tunisieinfo.com/LeRenouveau/; f. 1988; 
organ of the RCD; French; Dir Slaheddine Drioi. 

As-Sabah (The Morning): blvd du 7 novembre, BP 441, al-Menzah, 
1004 Tunis; tel. (1) 717-222; fax (1) 718420; e-mail info@assabah 
.com.tn; internet www.tuni8ie.com/Assabal^ f. 1951; Arabic; Dir 
Habib Cheikhrouhou; circ. 50,000. 


PERIODICALS 

Afrique Economie: 16 me de Rome, BP 61, 1015 Tunis; tel. (1) 
347-441; fax (1) 353-172; e-mail iea@planet.tn; f. 1970; monthly, Dir 
Muhamb«adZerzeri. 

Al-Akhbar (The News): 1 passage d’al-Houdaybiyah, Tunis; tel. 
(1) 344-100; f. 1984; weekly, general; Dir Muhammad Ben Yousuf; 
circ. 75,000, 

Les Annonces: 6 rue de Sparte, BP 1343, Tunis; tel. (1) 350-177; 
fex (1) 347-184; f. 1978; 2 a week; French/Arabic; Dir Muhammad 
NejibAzouz; drc. 170,000. 

Al-Anouar at-Tounissia (Tunisian Lights): 10 me ach-Cham, 1002 
Tunis; tel. (1) 331-000; fax (1) 340-600; Slaheddine al-Amri; circ. 
165,000. 

L’Avenir: 26 me Gamal Abd an-Nasser, BP 1200, Tunis; tel. (1) 
258-941; f. 1980; weekly organ of Mouvement des democrat^ socid- 
istes(MDS). 

Al-Bayan (The Manifesto): 87 ave Jughurta, Belvedere, 1002 Tunis; 
tel. (1) 791-098; tax (1) 796-400; f. 1977; weekly; general; Dir Hfioi 
Djilani; drc. 120,000. 

Al-Biladi (My Country): 15 me 2 mars 1934, Tunis; f. 1974; Arabic; 
political and general weekly for Tunisian workers abroad; Dir Hfioi 
al-Ghau; drc. 90,000. 

Bulletin M[ensu^ de Statisti^es: Institut National de la Statis- 
tique, BP 266, 10^ Tunis; tel. (1) 891-002; fax (1) 792-659; e-maH 
ina@email.ati.tn; internet www.ins.nat.tn; montl^. 
Ach-Chourouk (Sunrise): 10 me ach-Chra, Tunis; tel. (1) 834-000; 
fax (1) 830-337; weekly general; Dir Slaheddine al-Amri; drc. 70,000. 
Conjonctore: 37 ave Kheireddine Pacha, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 784- 
223; fax (1) 782-742; f. 1974; monthly; economic and finandal sur- 
veys; Dir HosniToumi; drc. 6,000. 

D4mocratie: 118 me de Yowslavie, Tunis; f. 1978; monthly; 
French; organ of the MDS; Dir Hassib Ben Ammar; drc. 6,000. 
Dialogic: 16 me 2 mars 1934, Tunis; tel. (1) 264899; f. 1974; 
weekly French; cultural and political organ of the RCD; Dir Nacbur 
Bechbkh; drc. 30,000. 


^d^t Tunifiden: 11 rue dTEspagne, BP 286, Tunis; f. 1953; 
French and Arabic; Chief Editor Faouzi Aouam. 


Tunis; f. 1990; weekly Arabic; publ. of the Hizb 
an-Nahdah movement; Dir Hamadi Jebali (imprisoned Jan. 1991). 

Alain Savaiy, al-Khadra, 1003 Tunis; tel. (1) 800- 
^io^^ ^ agricultural; Dir Abd al-Bam J^cha; 
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Al-Fikr (Thou^t): 13 me Dar al-Jel, Tunis; tel. ( 1 ) 260-237; f. 1955; 
monthly; Arabic; cultural review. 

L’Hebdo Touristique: me 8601, 40, Zone Industrielle, La Charguia 
2, 2035 Tunis; tel. (1) 786-866; fax (1) 794-891; f. 1971; weeldy 
French; tourism; Dir Tijani Haddad; circ. 5,000. 

IBLA: Institut des Belles Lettres Arabes, 12 rue Jemaa el-Haoua, 
1008 Tunis; tel. (1) 560-133; fax (1) 572-683; 7; 2 a year; French; 
social and cultural review on Maghreb and Muslim-Arab af&irs; 
Dire J. Fontaine and D. Bond. 

Al-Idhaa wa Talvaza (Radio and Television): 71 ave de la Liberty, 
Tunis; tel. (1) 287-300; fax (1) 781-058; f. 1956; fortnightly; Arabic 
language broadcasting magazine; Dir Gen. Abd aIi-Hakidh Herguem; 
Editor WAHID Braham; circ. 10,000. 

Mane (Children): 6 me Muhammad Ali, 1000 Tunis; tel. (1) 256- 
877; fax (1) 351-521; f. 1965; monthly; Arabic; Dir-(len. Ridha el 
OuADi; circ. 100,000. 

Jeonesse Magazine: 6 me Muhammad Ali, 1000 Tunis; tel. (1) 
256-877; fax (1) 361-621; f. 1980; monthly Arabic; Dir-Gen. Ridha 
ELOuADi;circ. 30,000. 

Journal Of&ciel de la Republique Tunisienne: ave Farhat 
Hached, 2040 Rades; tel. (1) 299-914; fax (1) 297-234; f. 1860; the 
official gazette; French ^d Arabic editions published twice weekly 
by the Imprimerie Officielle (Ihe State Press); Pres, and Dir-Gren. 
Romdhane Ben Mimoun; drc. 20,000. 

Al-Maoukif: 6 me de la Commission, Tunis; tel. ( 1 ) 346-077; weekly, 
organ of the Rassemblement sodalisto p]X)gres.siste; Dir Ahmad 
NejibChabi. 

Al-Maraa (The Woman): 56 blvd Bab Bonat, Tunis; tel. II) 660-178; 
fax(l) 667-131; f. 1961; monthly; Arabic/French; political, economic 
and sodal affairs; issued by the Union Nationalc dc la Femme 
Tunisienne; Pres. Ciikdlia BuifKiiciiiNA; circ. 10,000. 

Le Mensuel: Tunis; f. 1984; monthly; economic, sodal and cul- 
tural affairs. 

Al-Moussawan 10 me ach-Cham, Tunis; tel. (1) 289-000; fax (1) 
289-357; weekly; circ. 76,000. 

Outrouhat: BP 492, 1049 Tunis; tel. ( 1 ) 230-092; monthly; sdentific; 
DirLoTPiBENAissA. 

Ar-Rai (Opinion): Tunis; tel. fl) 242-251; f. 1977 by MDS; weekly 
opposition newspaper; Dir Hassib Ben Amar; circ. 20,000. 

Etdalites: 86 me de Palestine, Belvedere, BP 227, 1002 Tunis; tel. 
(1) 788-313; fax (1) 893-489; f. 1979; weekly; Prench/Arabic; Dir 
TaIeb Zahar; drc. 25,000. 

At-Tariq al-Jadid (New Road): 6 rue Metouia, Tunis; tol. (1) 246- 
400; fax (1) 360-748; e-mail sofl&'realites.com.tn; internet www 
.tunisieinfo.com/]realit^; f. 1981; organ of the Mouvement de la 
renovation; Editor Muhammad Harmkl. 

Le Temps: 4 me Ali Bach-Hamba, Tunis; tel. (1 ) 340-222; f. 1975; 
weekly; general news; French; Dir Habib Cheikhrouhou; circ. 42,000. 
Tounes al-E3iadra: me Alain Savary, 1003 Tunis; tel. (1) 800- 
800; fax (1) 797-292; f. 1976; monthly; agricultural, sdentific and 
technical; Dir Abdal-Baki Bacha; Editor Ghakbi Hamouda; drc. 5,()00. 
TmoB Hebdo: 1 passage d’al-Houdaybiyah, Tunis; tol. (1) 344-100; 
fax (1) 355-079; f. 1973; weekly; French; general and sport; Dir 
Muhammad Ben Yousuf; circ. 35,000. 

Tunisia News: me 8601, 40, Zone Industrielle, La Charguia 2, 
2035 Tunis; tel. (1) 786-866; fax (1) 794-891; e-mail haddad.tnani 
(iplanet.tn; f. 1993; weekly; English; Dir Tijani Haddad; circ. 5,000. 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Tunis Afirique Presse (TAP); 7 ave Slimane Ben Slimane, 2092 
al-Manar, Timis; tel. (1) 889-000; fax (1) 883-600; f. 1961; Arab, 
]^nch and English; offices in Algiers, Rabat, Paris and New York; 
daily news services; Chair, and (Sen. Man. Braiiim Fridhi. 


Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France-Presse (AFP): 45 ave Habib Bourguiba, Tunis; 
tel (1) 337-896; fax (1) 352-414; Chief Michel Pierre Durieux. 
Agencia EFE (Spain): 126 rue de Yougoslavie, 1000 Tunis; tel. (1) 
321-497; fax (1) 326-976; e-mail manosto8@fetiet.tn; Chief Manuel 
ObtobLOpez. 

(1) 733-993; fiax (1) 733-88^ Chief M^ueu Fontana. ^ 


lufomiatsioimqye Tel^rafooye Agentstvo Rossii- 
Meffrafhoye Agentstvo l&verennykh Stran (ITAR-TASS) 
(Russia): Tunis; tel. (1) 282-794; ChiefViKTORLBBFiDBV. 

Inter S^oe (EPS) Qtaly): 80 ave Tahar Ben Ammar, al- 
Menzah DC, 1013 Tunis; tel. (1) 880-182; fax (1) 880-848; f. 1976; 
Chief Abd al-Majid Bejar. 


Kuwait News Agency (KUNA): 
718-062. 


Tunis; tel. fl) 717-624; fax (1) 
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Beaters (United Kingdom): BP 369, Belvddtre, 1002 Tunis: tel. (1) 
787-711; fax (1)787-454; Senior Correspondent Abdal-AzesBassouhi. 


Rossiiskow Informatsionnove Agentstvo-Novosti (RIA- 
Novosti) (Russia): 102 ave de k Liberty, Tunis; td. (1) 283-781: 
Chief Nicolas Solooubovskii. 


Saudi Press Agency (SPA): Tunis. 

Xinhua (New China) News Agency (People’s Republic of Ohitia V 
6 rue Smyme, Notre Dame, Tunis; td. (1) 281-308; Dir XiB Bnmi. 


Publishers 

Addar al-Arabia Lil Kitab: 4 ave Mohieddine El Klibi, al-Manar 
2, BP 32, al-Manar 2, 2092 Tunis; tel. (1) 888-256; fax (1) 888-365; 
f. 1975; general literature, children’s books, non-fiction; Dir-Gen. 
Rbbah DKKiiru. 

Agence de Promotion de llndustrie (API): 63 rue de Syrie, 
Belvedere, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 792-144; fax (1) 782-482; e-mail 
api@api.com.tn; f. 1987 by merger, industrial investment; Gen. Man. 

TAHAR ENNRlinSR. 

Bonslama Editions: 15 ave de France, 1000 Tunis; tel. (1) 243- 
745; fax (1) 381-100; f. 1960; history, cmldren’s books; Man. Dir 
All BourIaAma. 

Ceres Productions: 6 ave Abd ar-Rahman Azzam, BP 56, 1002 
Tunis; tel. (1) 782-033; fax (1) 787-516; e-mail ceres(^lanet.tn; 
f. 1964; art books, literature, novels; Dir Muhammad Ben Smail. 

Dar al-Amal: rue 2 mars 1934, Tunis; tel. (1) 264-899; f. 1976; 
economics, sociology, politics; Man. Dir S. Zoghlami. 

Dar al-Kitab: 5 ave Bourguiba, 4000 Sousse; tel. (3) 25097; f. 1950; 
literature, children’s books, legal studies, foreign books; Pres. Taieb 
Kacem; Dir FayvalKacem. 

Dar as-Sabah: Centre Interurbain, BP 441, al-Menzah, 1004 Tunis; 
tel. (1) 717-222; fax fl) 718-366; f. 1951; 200 mems; publishes daily 
and weekly papers which circulate throu^out Tunisia, Norm 
Africa, France, Belgium, Luxembourg ana Germany; Dir-Gen. 
MoNCEF CilEIKHltDUlIOU. 

Imprimerie al-Manar: Tunis; tel. (1) 260-641; fax (1) 560-641; 
f. 1938; general, educational, Islam; Man. Dir Habib M’Hamdi. 
Institut National de la Statistique: 70 rue ach-Cham, BP 265, 
1080 Tunis; tel. ( 1 ) 891-002; fax (1) 792-569; e-mail ina@email.ati.tn; 
internet www.ins.nat.tn; publishes a variety of annuals, periodicals 
and papers concerned witn the economic policy and devt of Tunisia. 
Maimn Tunisienne d’Edition: Tunis; tel. (1) 235-873; fax (1) 353- 
992; f. 1966; all kinds of books, magazines, etc.; Dir Abdeiazgz Ach- 
OURI. 

An-Najah— Editions Hedi Ben Abd al-Gheni: 11 ave de France, 
Tunis; tel. (1 ) 246-886; Arab and French books, Koranic texts. 
Soci4t^ d’Arts Grapbiques, d’Edition et de Presse: 15 rue 2 
mars 1934, La Kasbah, Tunis; tel. (1) 264^988; fax (1) 669-736; 
f. 1974; prints and publishes daily papers, magazines, books, etc.; 
Chair, and Man. Dir Hashen Fkrjani. 

Sud Editions: 79 rue de Palestine, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 785-179; fax 
(1) 792-905; f. 1976; Arab literature, art and art history; Man. Dir 
M. Masmoudi. 


Government Publishing House 
Imprimerie Officielle de la Rdpublique Tunisienne: ave Farhat 
Hached, 2040 Radbs; tel. (1) 434-211; fax (1) 434-234; f. 1860; Man. 
Dir Romdhane Ben Mimoun. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Soci4te Tunisienne d’Entreprises des TAlAcommunications 
(SOTETEL): rue des Entrepreneurs, Zone Industrielle, la Charguia 
2, 1080 Tunis; tel. (1) 703-345; transferred to private ownership 
in 1998. 

Tunisie T4l4com: 41 rue Asdrubal, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 801-717; 
fax (1) 800-777; Gen. Man. Ahmed Mahjoub. 

BROADCASTING 

Radio 

Etablissement de la Radiodiffbsion-TAlAvision Tunisienne 
(ERTT): 71 ave de la Libertd, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 287-300; fax (1) 
785-146; e-mail info@radiotuni8.com; internet www.radiotunis.com; 
aovt service; broadcasts in Arabic, IVench and Italian; stations at 
Gafisa, El-Kef, Monastir, Sfex and Tunis (two); Dir-Gen. Abdel- 
hafidhHargubm. 

Television 

Etablissement de la Radiodiffdsion-Tdldvision Tunisienne: 
(see Radio). 


Directory 

Office National de la TAlAdifhision (ONT): 13 rue de Bizerte, 
1006 Tunis; tel. (1) 794-609. 

Television was introduced in northern and central Tunisia in Jan- 
uary 1966, and by 1972 transmission covered the country. A relay 
station to link up with European transmissions was built at ai- 
Haouaria in 1967, and a second channel wsui introduced in 1983. 

Finance 

(cap. = capital; dep. = deposits; res = reserves; m, = million; 
brs = branches; amounts in dinars unless otherwise stated) 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Banque Centrale de Tunisie (BCT): 25 rue Hedi Nouira, BP 369, 
lOOlTunis; tel. (1) 340-688; fax (1) 354-214; e-mail bct@bct.gov.tn; 
f. 1968; internet www.bct.gov.tn; cap. 6.0m., dep. 2,026.0m., res 
20.2m., (Dec. 1997); Gov. IsmaIlKhbul; Vice-Gov. Muhammad elBpji 
Ha&ida; 10 brs. 


Commercial Banks 

AMEN Bank: ave Muhammad V, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 835-500; fax 
(1) 833-517; e-mail am6nbank%>lanet.tn; f. 1967 as Crddit Fonder 
et Commercial de Tunisie; cap. and res 85.3m., total assets 1,348.5m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair, and Pres. RachidBen Yedder; Gen. Man. Ahmed 
El Karm; 72 brs. 

Arab Tunisian Bank: 9 rue Hedi Nouira, 1001 Tunis; tel. (1) 351- 
155; fax (1) 342-852; f. 1982; cap. 35m., total assets 734.9m. (Dec. 
1997); Dir-Gen. Hammouda Bblkhodja; 30 brs. 

Banque de I’Blabitat: 21 ave Kheireddine Pacha, BP 242, 1002 
Tunis; tel. (1) 785-277; fax (1) 784417; e-mail banquehabitai 
(^h.fm.tn; f. 1984; 57.4% govt-owned; cap. and res 79.3m., total 
assets 1,690.7m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. TaharBourkhis; 49 brs. 
Banque Internationale Arabe de Tunisie (BIAT): 70-72 ave 
Habib Bourguiba, BP 620, 1080 Tunis; tel. (1) 340-733; fax (1) 340- 
680; e-mail abd6rrazak.lahiani@biat.com.tn; f. 1976; cap. and res 
136.0m., total assets 2,104.4m. (Dec. 1998); Pres. MokhtarFakhfakh; 
80 brs. 

Banque Nationale Agricole: rue H4di Nouira, 1001 Tunis; tel. 
(1) 831-000; fax (1) 831-205; f. 1989 by merger of the Banque 
Nationale du D4veloppement Agrioole and the Banque Nationale de 
Tunisie; cap. and res 303.0m., total assets 3,005.0m. (Dec. 1998); 
Chair. FeridBenTanfous; Gen. Man. FadhelBenOthman; 140 brs. 
Banque du Sud: 95 ave de la Liberte, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 849400; 
fax (1) 782-663; internet www.banksud.com.tn; f. 1968; cap. and res 
128.9m., total assets 1,174.6m. (1998); Pres. Laroubsi Bayoudh; 
86 brs. 

Banque de Tunisie SA: 2 rue de Turquie, BP 289, 1001 Tunis; 
tel. (1) 332-188; fax (1) 349401; f. 1884; cap. and res 61.8m., total 
assets 212.8m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and Man. Dir Faouzi Belkahia; 6 
brs and 77 agencies. 

Citibank NA.: 56 ave Jugurtha, BP 72, Belv4ddre, 1002 Tunis; tel. 
(1) 790-066; fax (1) 785-556; f 1989; cap. 10m., total assets 387m. 
(Dec. 1998); Gen. Man. NayeraN. Amin; 2 brs. 

Soci6t6 Tunisienne de Banque (STB): rue Hedi Nouira, BP 638, 
1001 Tunis; tel. (1) 340477; fax (1) 348-400; f. 1967; 19.2% govt- 
owned; merged with BNDT (q.v.) in 1998; cap. and res 113.3m., 
total assets 2,975.7m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, ana Gen. Man. Bechir 
Trabeisi; 113 brs. 

Union Bancaire pour le Commerce et llndustrie: 139 ave de 
la liberty, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 842-000; fax (1) 849-338; e-mail 
dg@ubci.com.tn; f. 1961; cap. and res 108.3m., total assets 980.6m. 
(Dec. 1998); affiliated to Banque Nationale de Paris Intercontinen- 
tale; Chair. Slah Eddine Bououerra; 28 brs. 

Union Internationale de Banques SA: 65 ave Habib Bourguiba, 
BP 224, 1001 Tunis; tel. (1) 347-000; fax (1) 340-763; e-mail 
ne8safiuib(iplanet.tn; f. 1963 as a merging of Tunisian interests by 
the Soci4t4 Tunisienne de Banaue with Crddit Lyonnais (France) 
and other foreign banks, induaing Banca Commerdale Italiana; 
merged with Banque de Tunisie et des Emirats d’lnvestissement in 
1998; cap. and res 97.6m., total assets 1,323.1m. (Dec. 1998); Pres, 
and Gen. Man. Bbahim SaAda; 94 brs. 

Merdiant Banks 

Banque d’Affoires de Tunisie (BAT): Tunis; f. 1997; cap. 3m.; 
(Sen. Man. Arnaud Dinashin. 

International Maghreb Merchant Bank (IM Bank): Immeuble 
Maghrebia, Tour A, blvd du 7 novembre, 2035 Tunis; tel. (1) 70^ 
220; fax (1) 708-020; f. 1995; auth. cap. 3m., total assets 3.1m. (Dec. 
1995); Pres. Moncep Chekh-Rouhou; CEO Ka(3BM Bousnina. 

Development Banks 

Banque Arabe Tuniso-Libyenne pour le D4veloppement et 
le Commerce Ezt^rieur: 25 ave Kheireddine Padba, BP 102, 
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Belvedere, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 781-600; fax (1) 782-818; f. 1983; 
proxnotes trade and devt projects between Tunisia and Libya, and 
provides funds for investment in poorer areas; cap. and res 115.5m., 
total assets 181.9m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. M’rabetSaId. 

Banque de Coop^ratioii da Maghreb Arabe: ave Muhammad 
V, BP 46, Belvedere, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 780-311; fax (1) 781-066; 
f. 1981, Wan operations 1982; finances jt devt projects between 
Tunisia and Algeria; cap. and res US $53.7m., total assets $77.8m. 
(Dec. 1998); CMr. Abdelkarim Lakehal; Gen. Man. Chafik Ben 
Hamza. 

Banque de DAveloppement Economique de Tunisie (BDET): 
34 rue Hedi Karray, al-Menzah 1004, BP 48, 1080 Tunis; tel. (1) 
718-000; fax (1) 713-744; e-mail bdet@bdet.com. tn; f. 1959; main 
source of long-term and equity finance for industrial and tourist 
enter^ses; cap. and res 85.2m., total assets 918.9m. (Dec. 1998); 
Pres. BECHiR T^blsi. 

Banque Nationale de D4veloppement Touristique (BNDT): 
ave Muhammad V, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 785-322; fax ( 1 ) 784-778; e- 
mail bndt@planet.tn; f. 1969; merged with STB (a.v.) in 1998; cap. 
and res 74.1m., total assets 654.1m. (Dec. 1998j; Pres., Chair, and 
Gen. Man. Said M’rabet. 

Banque Tunisienne de Solidaritd: 56 ave Muhammad V, 1002 
Tunis; tel. (1) 844-040; fax (1) 845-537; e-mafi BTS@e-mail.ati.tn; 
f. 1997; provides long-term finance for small-scale projects; cap. 
30m.; Pres. Anouar Belarbi. 

Banque Tuniso-Eoweltiemie de Ddveloppement: 10 bis ave 
Muhammad V, BP 49, 1001 Tunis; tel. (1) 340-000; fax (1) 343-106; 
e-mail fredj.abdelm^'id@btkd.com.tn; f. 1981; provides long-term 
finance for devt projects; cap. 100m., total assets 501.5m. (Dec. 
1998); Dir-Gen. Abdelmajid Freuj. 

Socidtd Tuniso-Sdoudienne dTnvestissement et de Ddvelop- 
pement (STUSID): 32 rue Hedi Karray, BP 20, 1002 Tunis; tel. 
(1) 718-233; fax (1) 719-233; e-mail stusid@gneet.tn; f. 1981; provides 
long-term finance for devt projects; cap. and res 173.8m., total 
assets 237.3m. (Dec. 1998); (Jhair. Dr MahsounBailiet Jalai^ Pres. 
Abdeixihaffar Ezzeduine. 

Offshore’ Banks 

Alubaf International Bank: rue 8007 Montplaisir, BP 51, 
Belvedere, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 783-600; fax (1) 801-395; f. 1985; cap. 
US$25.0m., dep. $69.4m., res $1.8m. (Dec. 1994); Pres. Muhammad 
Abduuawad; Gen. Man. Farad Aiii Gamra. 

Arab Banking Corpn BSC: 3 ave Jugurtha, BP 57, 1002 Tunis; 
tel. (1) 786-75f; fSax (1) 788-990; f. 1993; cap. and res 65.1m.. total 
assets 892.5m. (Dec. 1996); Pres. RachidBen Yeddkr. 

Beit Ettamwil Saudi Tounsi (BEST): 88 ave Hedi Chaker, 1002 
Tuids; tel. (1) 790-000; fax (1) 780-235; f. 1983; cap. US $50m., total 
assets $156.0m. (Dec. 1996); Pres. Dr Salah Jbmil Malaika. 

North Africa International Bank: Immeuble L'Etoile du Lac, 
Les Bergers du Lac, BP 485, 2035 Tunis; tel. and fax (1) 860-840; 
f. 1983; cap. US$30.0m., dep. $85.6m., res $13.3m. (Dec. 1997); 
Pres., Chair, and Gen. Man. SaudiqM. Hujajt. 

Tunis International Bank: 18 ave des Etats-Unis d’Amerique, 
BP 81, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 782-411; fax (1) 782-479; e-mail tibl-tib 
^lanettn; f. 1982; cap. and res US$34.0m., total assets 195.0m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair. ZouhairKhouki. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Bourse de Tunis: Centre Babel, Bloc E, Zone Montplaisir, 1002 
Tunis; tel. (1) 799-414; fax (1) 789-189; Chair. Ahmed Haddouej. 

INSURANCE 

Caisse Tunisienne d’Assurances Mutuelles Agricoles: 6 ave 
Habib Thameur, 1069 Tunis; tel. (1)340-933; fax (1) 332-276; f. 1912; 
Pres. MoktarBellagha; Dir-Gen. Mezri Jbuzi. 

Cie d’Assurances Tons Bisques et de Reassurance (ASTREE): 
45 ave Kheireddine Pacha, BP 780, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 792-211; fax 
(1) 794-723: f. 1950; cap. 4m. dinars; IVes. and Dir-Gen. 
Muhammad Hachiciia. 

Cie Tunisienne pour I’Assurance du Commerce Ezterieur 
(COTUNACE): ave Muhammad V/Montplaisir 1, rue 8006, 1002 
Tunis; tel. (1) 783-000; flax (1) 782-639; f. 1984; cap. 6m. dinars; 60 
mem. cos; Pres, and Dir-Gen. TaoufikGahbiche. 

Uovd Tn nisien: 7 ave de Carthago, 1000 Tunis; teL (1) 340-911; 
fax (1) 340-909; f. 1945; fire, accident, liability, marine, life; cap. Im. 
dinars; Chair, and Man. Dir Abd al-Kabim Mekdassi. 

Societe Tunisienne d’Assurance et de Reassurance (STAR): 
ave de Paris, Tunis; tel. (1) 340-866; fax (1) 340-835; f. 1958. 
Tunis-Re (Sodete Tunisienne de Reassurance): ave 
MuWunad V, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 844-011; fax (1) 787-952; e-mail 
tuni8.re@email.ati.tn; f. 1981; various irinda of reinsurance; cap. 
35m. dinars; Pres, and Dii>Gen. Ezzedinb Souai. 


Trade and Industry 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Centre de Promotion des Exportations (CEPEX): 28 rue 
Ghandi, 1001 Tunis; tel. (1) 350-344; fax (1) 353-683; e-mail 
cepexedpuc@attmail.com; f. 1973; state export promotion org.; F^es. 
and Dir-Gen. Hamdane Ben Otiiman. 

Foreign Investment Promotion Agency (FIPA): 63 rue de Syrie, 
1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 792-144; fax (1) 782-971; e-mail fipa.tunisia 
@mci.gov.tn; internet www.investintunisia.tn; f. 1996; Dir-Gen. 
Abdessalem MaNiSTHIR. 

Office du Commerce de Tunisie (OCT): 1 rue de Syrie, 1060 
Tunis; tel. (1) 682-901; Dir-Gen. Muhammad Amok. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie de Tunis: 1 rue des 
Entrepreneurs, 1000 Tunis; tel. (1) 350-300; fax (1) 354-744; e-mail 
ccitunis^lanet.tn; f. 1885; 25 mems; Pres. J11.ANI Brnm'RAREK. 
Chambre de Commerce et dlndustrie du Centre: rue Chadli 
Khaznadar, 4000 Soussc; tol. (3) 225-044; fax (3) 224-227; f. 1895; 
26 mems; Pres. Kaboudi Monckf; Dir Fatkn Ba.si,y. 

Chambre de Commerce et d’Industric du Nord-Est: 46 rue ibn 
Khaldoun, 7000 Bizerte; tel. (2) 432-445; fax I2) 432-379; f. 1903; 5 
mems; Pres. Kamki. BKhKAiiiA; Dir MoufidaCiiakroun. 

Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie de Sfax: 10 rue Tahar, 
BP 794, 3018 Sfax; tel. (4) 296-120; fax (4) 296-121; f. 1895; 25,000 
mems; Dir Ikuam Makni. 

INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

Agence de Promotion de I’lndustric (API): 63 rue dc Syrie, 
1002 Tunis; tel. and fax < 1 1 792-144; f. 1987 by merger; co-ordinates 
industrial policy, undertakes feasibility studies, organizes industrial 
training and csiablisheK industrial zones; overseas offices in 
Belmum, France, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom, Sweden and 
the USA; Pres, and Dir-Gen. Muhammad Bkn Khai.ifa. 

Centre Technique du Textile (CETTEX): ave des Industries, 
Zone Indusiriellc, Bir El Kassaa, 2013 Ben Arous, BP 279, Tunis; 
tel. (1 ) 381-133; fax ( 1 ) 382-558; e-mail cettex(^"textile tunisia.com.tn; 
responsible for the textile industry; Dir Mdn.)I Jiaikl. 

Cie des Phosphates de Gafsa (CPG): Cite Bayech, Gafsa; tel. 
(6) 22022; f. 1897; production and marketing of phosphates; Pres. 
Muhammad AirFADiiEL Kiikijl. 

Entreprise Tunisienne d’Activites Petrolieres (ETAP): 27 ave 
Kheireddine Pacha, BP 367, 1002 Tunis; tel. ( 1 ) 782-288; fax (1) 784- 
092; responsible for exploration and investment in hydrocarbons. 
Office des Cdr^ales: Ministry of Agriculture, 30 rue Alain Savary, 
Tunis; tel. (1) 790-351; fax 11) 789-573; f. 1962; responsible for the 
cereals industry; Chair, and Dir-Gen. A. Saddem. 

Office National des Mines: 24 rue 8601, BP 215, 1080 Tunis; tel. 
(1) 787-366; fax (1) 794-016; f. 1963; mining of in)n ores; research 
and study of mineral wealth; Chair, and CEO Adel Bkn Ahmed. 
Office National des P§ches (ONP): Le Port, La Goulette, Tunis; 
tel. (1) 275-093; marine and fishing authority; Dir-Gen. L. I^lab. 
Office des Terres Domaniales (OTD): 43 rue dlran, Tunis; tel. 
(1) 280-322; f. 1961; responsible for agricultural production and the 
management of state-owned lands; Dir Bf/^hir Ben Smail. 

UTILITIES 
Electricity and Gas 

Soci6t4 Tunisienne de I’Electricitd et du Gaz (STEG): 38 rue 
Kemal Atatttrk, BP 190, 1080 Tunis; tel.(l) 341-311; fax (1) 349- 
981; e-mail dpso@st^.com.tn; f. 1962; responsible for generation 
and distribution of electricity and for ^duction of natural gas; 
Pres, and Gen. Man. Muhammad MongefBoussrn; 35 brs. 

MAJOR COMPANIES 

Entreprises Ali Mheni (EAM): 12 bis rue de Russie, BP 609, 
Tunis; tel. (1) 252-433; f. 1934; construction and civil engineering, 
public works, building; Chair. Au Mheni; 3,500 employees. 

Bata Tunisienne SA: route de Momag, Km 7, Ben Arous, Tunis; 
tel. (1) 380-485; f. 1934; manufecture of shoes and sandals; Dir-Gen. 
Roger Sicco. 

Compagnie G4ntoJe des Salines de Tunisie (COTUSAL): 19 
rue de Turquie, Tunis; tel. (1) 347-666; fax (1) 336-163; f. 1949; 
production of edible and industrial sea salt; Man. Dir Norbert de 
Guillebon. 

Grands Ateliers du Nord SA: route de Momag, GP 1 Km 12, az- 
Zahra Hammam-Lif, Tunis; tel. (1) 482-422; f. 1975; manufacture 
of agricultural and building equmment; sales TD 10m., cap. p.u. 
TD 1.4m. (1991); Pres. Abdelaziz Guidara; 1,000 employees. 
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Groupe Chinuque Tuaisun: 7 rue Soyaume d’Arabie Saoudite, 
1002 tel. fl) 7^488; fex (1) 783-486; f. 1962; production of 
Fhosphonc acid and fertilizers; C hair . Rafaa Dkhil. 


Industries Mairhr4bmes de rAluminium (IMAL): 14 rue 8612 
Z.I. Charguia I, 2036 Tunis; tel. (1) 795-979; fea (1) 782-074; f. 
1964; manufacture and distribution of aluminium products: cap. 
p.u. TD 450,000; Chair. Moncef el-Horry; 60 employees. 
Industries M^caniques Ma^^bines (IMM): Kairouan; tel. (7) 
722-028; fax (1) 722-^5; f. 1982; ownership 20% General Motors, 
10% Isuzu Motors, 70% local investors; production of light commer- 
cial vehicles; Man. Dir TaharLatrous. 


Skanes Meubles: route de Sousse, 6000 Monastir; tel. (3) 61390; 
manufacture of furniture and hotel equipment, toys; Pres. Ahmad 
Tbimech. 


SodAtA Industrielle de PAches et de Conserves AUmentaires 
SAi ave Habib Bourguiba, Megrine-Riadh; tel. (1) 296-600; fish, 
fruit and vegetable processing and c anning ; Dir-Gen. Alt Mabbouk. 
SodetA Tunisienne Automobile, FinandAre, ImmobiliAre et 
Maritime (STAFDMl): 85 ave Louis Braille, 1003 Tunis; tel. (1) 785- 
056; fax (1) 782-467; f. 1932; sales of cars, spare parts, engines and 
medianical machinery; Dir-Gen. Dominique Dourouzb. 


Tunisienne de Conserves AUmentaires (TUGAL): 15 rue Sidi 
Bou Mendil, Tunis; tel. (1) 241-617; manufacture and distribution 
of canned food products; Pres, and Gen. Man. Amor Ben Sedrine. 


TRADE AND OTHER UNIONS 

Union GAnerale des Etudiants de Tunisie (UGED: 11 rue 
dEspagne, Tunis; f. 1953; 600 mems; Pres. Mekki Fitouri. 

Union GAnArale Tunisienne du Travail (UGTT): 29 place 
Muhammad Ali, Tunis; f. 1946 by Farhat Hachbd; affiliated to 
ICFTU; mems 360,000 in 23 affiliated unions; 18-member exec, 
bureau; Sec.-Gen. Ismail Sahbani. 

Union Nationale des Agriculteurs (UNA): 6 ave Habib Thameur, 
1000 Tunis; tel; (1) 246-920; fax (1) 349-843; f. 1965; Pres. Bacha 
Abdal-Baki. 

Union Nationale de la Femme Tunisienne (UNET): 56 blvd 
Bab Benat, Tunis; tel. ( 1 ) 561-845; fax (1) 567-131; e-mail unft@email 
.ati.tn; f. 1956; 100,000 mems; promotes the ri^ts of women; 27 
regional delegations; Pres. Chhdua Boukhchina; Vice-Pres. Faiza 
Azouz. 

Union Tunisienne de llndustrie, du Commerce et de I’Artis- 
anat (UTICAL): 103 ave de la Liberte, Belvedere, 1002 Tunis; tel. 
(1) 780-366; fax (1) 782-143; f.l946; mems: 15 national federations 
and 170 syndical chambers at national levels; Pres. Hedi Jilani. 


Transport 

RAILWAYS 

In 1999 the total length of railways was 2,168 km. A total of 34.4m. 
passengers travelled by rail in Tunisia in that year. 

SociAte du Mdtro Ldger de Tunis (SMLl^: 60-62 ave Jean- 
Jaures, BP 4, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 348-566; fax (1) 338-100; f. 1981; 
operates light railway system in and around Tunis (total length 63 
km); Pres, and Dir-Gen. Moncef Kafsi. 

Socidte Nationale des Chemins de Fer Tunisiens (SNCFT): 
67 ave Farhat Hached, 1001 Tunis; tel. (1) 249-999; (1) 344-045; 

f. 1956; state org. controlling all Tunisian railways; Pres, and Dir- 
Gen. Ali Ciieikii khalfallah. 

ROADS 

In 1996 there were an estimated 23,100 km of roads. Of these, 6,240 
km were main roads and 7,900 km secondary roads. 

Socidtd Nationale des Transports (SNT): 1 ave Habib Bour- 
guiba, BP 660, 1025 Tunis; tel. (1) 259-422; fax (1) 342-727; f, 1963; 
operates 166 local bus routes vidth 906 buses; Chair, and Man. Dir 
(JhedlyHajri; Clen. Man. HassineHassani. 

Socidt^ Nationale de Transport Intemibain (SNTRI): ave 
Muhammad V, BP 40, Belvedere, 1002 Tunis; tel. (1) 784-433; fiax 
(1) 786-605; f. 1981; Dir-Gen. Muhammad Habib Rouatbi. 

There are 12 Soci^tds Rdgionales des Transports, responsible 
for road transport, operating in different regions in Tunisia. 

SHIPPING 

Tunisia has seven msgor ports: Tunis-La Goulette, Radbs, Bizerta, 
Sousse, Sfax, Gabes and Zarzis. There is a special petroleum port 
at La Skhirra. 

Office de la Marine Marchande et des Ports: Bfitiment Adminis- 
tratif, Port de la Goulette, 2060 La Goulette; tel. (1) 736-300; 
frx (1) 735-812; maritime port administration; Pres, and Dir-Gren. 
AuLabiedh. 


Cie G6n6rale Maritime: Residence Alain Savary, Bloc D7, Apt 74, 
1003 Tunis; tel. and fax (1) 711-476; Chair. Moupid Chiheb Essbki. 
Cie M4diterran4ene de Navigation: Immeuble BRKD, Tour C, 
466me dtage, rue de la Monnaw, Tunis; tel. (1) 331-644; fax (1) 
332-124. 

Cie Tunisiemie de Navigation SA (CTN): 5 ave Dag Ham- 
marshjoeld, BP 40, 1001 Tunis; tel. (1) 341-777; fax (1) 360-976; 
f. 1959; state-owned; brs at Bizerta, Gab^ , La Skhirra, La Goulette, 
]^bs, Sf^ and ^usse; Chair. M. Yonsaa. 

Gab^ Cbimie Transport: Tunis; tel. (1) 283-174; fax (1) 787-821; 
transportation of chemicals; fleet of 3 chemical tankers; Chair. 
Hafedh el-Mokhtar. 

Gabbs Marine Tankers: Immeuble SETCAR, route de Sousse, km 
13, 2034 Tunis; tel. (1) 446-644; fex (1) 464-650; Chair. FtRiD Abbes. 
Gas Marine: Immeuble SETCAR, route de Sousse, km 13, 2034 
Ez-Zahra; tel. (1) 464-644; fax (1) 464-650; Chair. Hammadi Abbes. 
Hannibal Marine Tankers: 10 rue 8161, Cite Olympique, 1003 
Tunis; tel. (1) 807-032; fax (1) 773-806; Gen. Man. Ameur Maiuoub. 
Soci4t6 Tunisienne de Navigation Maritime (PETRONAV): 
Immeuble Safldi, BP 86, 2080 Ariana; tel. (1) 861-126; fax (1) 861- 
780; Chair. Hichem Khattbch. 

SONOTRAE: ave Mohamed H6di Khafacha, Gare Maritime de 
Kerkenna, 3000 Sfex; tel. (4) 222-216; fax (4) 298-496; Chair. Mus- 
taphaJabeur. 

Tunisian Shipping Agency: Zone Industrielle, Rad^s 2040, BP 
166, Tunis; teL (1) 448-379; fax (1) 448-410; e-mail tsa.rades 
@planet.tn; Chair. Muhammad Ben Sedrine. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are international airports at Tunls-Carthage, Sfax, Djerba, 
Monastir, Tabarka, Gafsa and Tozeur. In January 2000 it was 
announced that a new airport was to be built at Enfidha, 100 km 
south of Tunis. The new airport is scheduled to be operational by 
znid-2004. 

Office de I’Aviation Civile et des AArcqwrts: BP 137, A6roport 
International de Tunis-Oarthage, 1080 Tunis; tel. (1) 754-000; fax 
(1) 755-133; f. 1970; air traffic control and airport administration; 
Pres, and DirGen. Habib Allbgue. 

Nouvelair Tunisie: Zone Touristique Dkhila, 5065 Monastir; tel. 
(3) 520-600; fax (3) 520-666; e-mail info@nouvelair.oom.tn; f. 1989 
as Air Liberte Tunisie; name char^ as above in 1996; Tunisian 
charter co; flights from Tunis, Djerba and Monastir airports to 
Scandinavia and other European countries; Chair. AzizMilad; Gen. 
Man. MohsenNasra. 

TuninteR BP 1080, Immeuble Secures ZI Charguia 11, 1080 Tunis; 
tel. (1) 701-717; fibc (1) 712-193; e-mail tuninter@mail.gnet.tn; 
f. 1992; Tunisian charter co; Man. Dir Abd al-Kartm Ouertani. 
TunisAir (Soctetd Tunisienne de FAir): blvd du 7 novembre, 
2036 Tunis; tel. (1) 700-100; fax (1) 700-897; internet www.tunisair 
.com.tn; f. 1948; 45.2% govt-owned; 20% of assets privatized in 1995; 
flights to Africa, Europe and the Middle East; Pres, and Dir-Gen. 
AoelmalekLarif. 

Tunisavia (Soci^ de Transports, Services et Travaux Ad- 
riens): Immeuble Saadi Spric, Tour CD, 1082 al-Menzah, Tunis; 
tel. (1) 717-600; fax (1) 718-100; e-mail tunisaviasiege^lanettn; 
internet www.tuniBavia.com.tn; f. 1974; helicopter and chsurter oper- 
ator, Pres. Aziz Milad; Man. Dir S. Kastalu. 

Tourism 

The main tourist attractions are the magnifleent sandy beaches, 
Moorish architecture and remains of the Roman Empire. Tunisia 
contains the site of the ancient Phoenician city of Carth^. Tourism, 
a principal source of foreign exchange, has expanded rapidly, fol- 
lowing extensive government investment in hotels, improved roads 
and otiier facilities. The number of hotel beds increased from 71,529 
in 1980 to 188,600 in 1999. In that year foreign tourist arrivals 
totalled 4.8m. (conmared with 4.7m. in 1998). Re^ipts from tourism 
in 1999 totalled 1,950m. dinars. 

Office National du Tourisme Tnnisien: 1 ave Muhammad V, 
1001 Tunis; tel. (1) 341-077; fax (1) 360-997; e-mail info@tourism 
tunisia.com; internet www.tourismtunisia.oom; f. 1958; Dir-Gen. 
FakhreddineMessai. 

Defence 

Chief of Staff of the Army: Gen. Muhammad Said al-Kateb. 

Chief of Staff of the Navy: Adm. Habib Fedhiu. 

Chief of Staff of the Air Force: Gen. Ridha Attar. 

DefSence Budget (1999): 421m. dinars (US $351m.). 
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Military Service: 1 year (selective). 

Total Armed Forces (August 1999): 35,000 (army 27,000; navy 
4,500; air force 3,500). 

Paramilitary Forces (August 1999): 12,000 National Guard). 

Education 

Education is compulsory in Tunisia for a period of nine years 
between the ages of six and 16. Primary education begins at six 
vears of age and normally lasts for six years. Secondary education 
begins at 12 years of age and lasts for seven years, comprising a 
first cycle of three years and a second cycle of four years. In 1996 
the total enrolment at primary and secondary schools was equivalent 
to 89% of the school-age population (91% of boys; 87% of girls). In 
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that year an estimated 96% of children in the primary age-group 
(97% of boys; 95% of girls) were enrolled at primary schools; enrot 
ment at secondary schools included 66% of children in the relevant 
age-group (67% of boys; 65% of girls). Propi^ed administrative 
budget expenditure on education was 1,398m. dinars in 1998, repre- 
senting 19.6% of total government spending. 

Arabic is the first language of instruction in primary and secon- 
dary schools, but French is also used. French is used almost exclusi- 
vely in higher education. The University of Tunis was opened in 
1959/60. In 1988 the university was divided into separate institu- 
tions: one for science, the other for arts. It has 54 faculties and 
institutes. In 1986 two new universities were opened, at Monastir 
and Sfax. In 1996/97 a total of 121,787 students were enrolled at 
universities in Tunisia. Adult illiteracy averaged 62.0% (males 
48.9%; females 75.2%) in 1975, but, according to UNESCO estimates, 
^e rate declined to 29.2%^ (males 18.6%; females 89.9%) in 2000. 
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TURKEY 


Physical and Social Geography 

W. B. FISHER 


Turkey is, in a remarkable sense, passage land between Europe 
and Asia, having land frontiers wifli Greece, Bulgaria, Armenia, 
Georgia, the Nakhichevan autonomous enclave of Azerbaijan, 
Iran, Iraq and Syria. The west, the richest and most densely 
populated part of Turkey, looks towards the Aegean and Medi- 
terranean seas and is veiy conscious of its linlfa with Europe. 
However, in culture, racial origins and ways of life, there are 
frequent reminders of Turkey’s geographical situation primarily 
as a part of Asia. 

Turkey consists essentially of the large peninsula of Asia 
Minor, which has strongly defmed naturd limits; sea on t^e 
sides (the Black Sea to the north, the Aegean to the west, and 
the Mediterranean to the south), and high mountain ranges on 
the fourth (eastern) side. The small region of European Turkey, 
containing the cities of Istanbul (Constantinople) and Edime 
(Adrianople), is, on the other hand, defined by a purely artificial 
frontier, the exact position of which has varied considerably 
since the 19th century, according to the fluctuating fortunes 
and prestige of Turkey itself. Another small territory, tiie Hatay, 
in southern Turkey and centred on tskenderun (Alexandretta) 
is bordered to the west by the Mediterranean sea and to the 
east by Syria, from which it was acquired as part of a diplomatic 
bargain in 1939. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The geological structure of Turkey is extremely complicated, 
and rocks of almost all ages occur, from the most ancient to 
most recent. Broadly speaking, Turkey consists of a number of 
old plateau blocks, against wlfich masses of younger rock series 
have been squeezed to form fold mountain ranges of varying 
size. As there were several of these plateau blocks, rather than 
just one, the fold mountains run in many different directions, 
with considerable irregularity, and hence no simple pattern 
can be discerned— instead, one mountain range gives place to 
another abruptly, and we can pass suddenly from highland to 
plain or plateau. 

In ^ncral outline Turkey consists of a ring of mountains 
enclosing a series of inland plateaux, with the highest moun- 
tains to the east, close to Amenia and Iran. Mount Ararat is 
the highest peak in Turkey, reaching 5,165 m, and there are 
neighl^uring peaks almost as high. In the west the average 
altitude of tide hills is distinctly lower, though the highest pe& 
(Mount Erciyas or Argaeus) is over 3,90)0 m. The irregular 
topography of Turkey has given rise to many lakes, some salt 
and some fresh, and generally more numerous than elsewhere 
in the Middle East. The largest. Lake Van, covers nearly 
4,000 sq km (1,100 sq miles). 

Two other features may be mentioned. Large areas of the east 
and some parts of the centre of Asia Minor have been covered 
in sheets of lava which are often of such recent occurrence that 
soil has not yet been formed— consequently wide expanses are 
sterile and uninhabited. Secondly, in the north and west, 
cracking and disturbance of the nx^ has taken place on an 
enormous scale. The long, indented coast of the Aegean Sea, 
with its numerous oddly shaped islands and estuaries, is due 
to cracking in two directions, which has split the land into 
detached blocks of roughly rectangular shape. Often the lower 
parts have sunk and been drowned by the sea. The Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles owe their origin to this faulting action, and 
the whole of the Black Sea coast is due to subsidence along a 
great series of fissures. Movement and adjustment along these 
cracks has by no ceased, so that at the present day 
ear&quakes are frequent in tibe north and west of Turkey. 


Because of the presence of mountain ranges close to l^e coast, 
and the great height of the interior plateaux (varying from 
800 m to 2,000 m), Turkey has special climatic conditions, char- 
acterized by great extremes of temperature and rainfall, with 
wide variation from one district to another. In winter, conditions 
are severe in most areas, except for those lying close to sea- 
level. Temperatures of -30°C to -40°C can occur in the east, 
and snow lies there for as many as 120 days each year. The 
west has frost on most ni^ts of December and January, and 
(again apart from the coastal zone) has an average winter 
temperature below 1°C. In summer, however, temperatures 
over most of Turkey exceed 30®C, with 43®C in the south-east. 
There can hence be enormous seasonal variations of tempera- 
ture— sometimes over 50®C, amo^ the widest in the world. 

Rainfall, too, is remarkably variable. Along the eastern Black 
Sea coast, towards the Georgian frontier, over 2,500 mm (100 
ins) fall annually; but elsewhere, amounts are very much 
smaller. Parts of the central plateau, being shut off by moun- 
tains from the influence of sea winds, are arid, with annual 
totals of under 250 mm, and expanses of S£dt steppe and desert 
are frequent. Like Iran, Turkey also has a 'dead heart’, and the 
main towns of Anatolia, including Ankara, the capital, are 
placed away from the centre and close to the hills, where rainfall 
tends to be greater and water supplies better. 

It is necessary to emphasize the contrast that exists between 
the Aegean coastiands, which, climatically, are by far the most 
favoured regions of Turkey, and the rest of the country. Round 
the Aegean, winters are mild and fairly rainy, and the summers 
hot, but tempered by a persistent northerly wind, the Meltemi, 
or Etesian wind, whic^ is of great value in ripening fruit, 
especially figs and sultana grapes. 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

The variety of geographical conditions within Turkey has led to 
uneven development, intensified by poor communications, due 
to the broken nature of the topography. Roads are relatively 
few, railways slow and often circuitous, and whole districts— 
sometimes even considerable towns— are accessible only by 
unsurfaced track. Many rivers flow in deep gorges near their 
sources and either meander or are broken by cascades in their 
lower reaches, so that none are navigable. 

'Thus, we find that the west of Turkey, situated close to the 
Aegean Sea, is by far the most densely peopled and the most 
intensively developed. Since 1923, however, attempts have been 
made to develop the Anatolian plateau and the districts in the 
extreme east, which, following the expulsion and massacre of 
the Armenians in 1914-18, for a time supported only a very 
scanty population. Development in the central plateau has been 
aided by the exploitation of several small, but on the whole 
valuable, mmeral deposits, and by irrigation schemes to improve 
agriculture. A certain degree of industrialization (mainly under- 
t^n by state-sponsor^ and -owned organizations) has also 
grown up, based on Turkish-produced raw materials— cotton, 
wool, mohair, beet-sugar, olive oil and tobacco. The eastern 
districts present a more intractable problem, and development 
so feur has been slower. 

The considerable increase of population in recent years (an 
annual avers^e of 2.2% in 1985-90 and 1.5% in 1990-98) has 
led to intensification of settlement and to an increase in the 
use of available land for cultivation. Because of the strategic 
importance of the country, there has been a considerable pro- 
gramme of road-building, largely financed by the USA. The 
absorption of Turkish labour in Western Europe (chiefly Ger- 
many) provides useful extra revenue from remittances. 
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R^CE AND LANGUAGE 

Racially, the bulk of the Turkish people show an inter-mixture 
of Mediterranean and Armenoid strains. In the western half of 
the country the two are more or less equally represented; but 
furfeer east the proportion of Armenoids steadily increases 
until, towards the former Soviet and Iranian borders, they 
become almost universal. Much of south-eastern Turkey is 
inhabited by Kurds, a people of Indo-European descent; estim- 
ates of their number range from 3m. to more than 8m. Turkey 
also has less important racial elements; there would seem to be 
small numbers of proto-Nordics in the north and west, and some 
authorities suggest a racial relationship between Galatia (the 
modem district of Ankara) and ancient Gaul. The Ottoman 
Turks were, in the main, of Turki (western Mongoloid) ancestry 
but, in the view of some authorities, their contribution to the 
ethnic stocks of Turkey was small, since they were really an 
invading tribal group that became an aristocracy and soon 
intermarried wi& other peoples. There are also numbers of 
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Caucasians— particularly Circassians and Georgians— who 
have contributed to the racial structure of Turkey; and during 
1961 a further element was added by the arrival of many 
thousands of Bulgarian Muslims who had been deported frnm 
their own country. 

The Turkish language, which is of central Asiatic origin, is 
spoken over most, but by no means all, of the country. This was 
introduced into Turkey in Seljuq times, and was written in 
Arabic characters, but, as these are not really well adapted to 
the sound of Turkish, Roman (i.e. European) script has been 
compulsory since 1928. In addition, there are a number of non- 
Turkish languages. Kurdish is widely spoken in the south-east, 
along the Syrian and Iraqi frontiers; and Caucasian dialects, 
quite different from either Turkish or Kurdish, occur in the 
north-east. Greek and Armenian were once widespread but, 
following the deportations which began in the 19208, both forms 
of speech are now current only in the city of Istanbul, where 
considerable numbers of Greelu and Armenians still live. 


History 

Revised for this edition by Aian J. Day 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

The most ancient written records so far found in Asia Minor 
date from the beginning of the second millennium bc. They are 
in Assyrian, and reveal the existence of Assyrian trading 
colonies in Cappadocia. These documents, together with a 
growing amount of archaeological evidence, show an important 
Copper Age culture in Central Anatolia in the third and early 
second millennia. Later in the second millennium the greater 
part of Asia Minor fell under the rule of the Hittites, whose 
empire flourished from about 1600 BC to about 1200 bc, and 
readied its apogee in the 14th and 13^ centuries, when it 
became one of the dominant states of the eastern Mediterranean. 
After the break-up of the Hittite Empire, Asia Minor was 
split up among a number of dynasties and peoples— Phrygians, 
Cimmerians, Lydians and others— about whom not very much 
is known. Towards the end of the Hittite period the Greeks 
began to invade the Aegean coast, and entered on a long struggle 
with the native states that is reflected in the stoiy of the Trojan 
War. Greek culture spread in western Anatolia, which was 
gradually incorporated into the Hellenic world, A series of 
political changes, of which the most important are the Persian 
conquest in 546 bc, the conquest of Alexander in 334 bg, and 
the constitution of the Roman province of Asia in 133 bg, did 
not impede the steady spread of Greek language and culture in 
the cities. 

In AD 330, the Emperor Constantine inaugurated the new city 
of Constantinople, on the site of the old Greek tra(hng settlement 
of Byzantium. This city at once became the capital of the East 
Roman and then of the Christian Byzantine Empire. Asia Minor 
was now the metropolitan province of a great empire, and grew 
in wealth, pros^rity and importance. Under Byzantine rule 
Greek Christianity, already firmly established in Roman times, 
spread over most of the peninsula. 

SELJUQS AND OTTOMANS 

At the beginning of the 11th century a new conquest of Anatolia 
began— that of the Turks. The early history of toe Turkish 
peoples is still obscure. Some references in the ancient biography 
of Aexander show them to have been established in Central 
Asia at the time of his conquests, and Turkish tribal confedera- 
cies played an important part in the invasions of Europe from 
late Itoman times onwards. The name Turk’ first appears in 
historicfid records in the sixth century ad, when Chinese a'nTiflifl 
speak of a powerful empire in Central Asia, founded by a 
steppe people c^ed Tu-Kau. It is from this state that the oldest 
surviving Turkish inscriptions have come. From the seventh 
century onwards the Central Asian Turks came into ever closer 
contact with the Islamic peoples of the Near East, from whom 
they adopted the Islamic faith and the Arabic script, and with 


them much of the complex civilization of Islam. From the ninth 
century Turks entered the service of the Caliphate in increasing 
numbers, and soon came to provide the bulk of its armies, its 
generals and, eventually, its rulers. 

Prom the 10th century whole tribes of Turks began to migrate 
into Persia and Iraq, and in the 1 1th century, under the leader- 
ship of the family of Seljuq, the Turks were able to set up a 
great empire comprising most of the eastern lands of the Cali- 
phate. The Muslim armies on the Byzantine ^ntier had long 
been predominantly Turkish, and in the course of the 11^ 
century they began a great movement into Anatolia which 
resulted in the termination of Byzantine rule in most of the 
county and its incorporation in Uie Muslim Seljuq Sultanate. 
A Seljuq prince, Stlleyman ibn Kutlumush, was sent to organize 
the new province, and by the end of the 12th century his 
successors had built up a strong Turkish monarchy in Anatolia, 
with its capital in Konya (the ancient Iconium). Under the rule 
of the Anatolian Seljuqs, which in various forms last^ until 
the 14th century, Anatolia gradually became a Turkish land. 
Masses of Turkish immigrants from further oast entered the 
country, and a Turkish, Muslim civilization replaced Greek 
Christianity. 

In the late 13th century the Sultanate of Konya fell into 
decay, and gradually gave way to a number of smaller principali- 
ties. One of these, in north-western Anatolia, was ruled by a 
certain Osman, or Othman, from whom the name Ottoman is 
derived. The Ottoman state soon embarked on a great movement 
of expansion, on the one hand in Anatolia, at the expense of its 
Turkish neighbours, on the other in the Balkans. Ottoman 
annies first crossed to Europe in the mid-14th century, and by 
1400 they were masters of much of the Balkan peninsula as 
well as almost all of Anatolia. The capital was moved first from 
Bursa to Edime and then, in 1453, to Constantinople, the final 
conquest of which from the last Byzantine emperor completed 
the process that had transformed a principality of frontier- 
warriors into a new great empire. Constantinople, called 
Istanbul by the Turks, remained the capital of the Ottoman 
Empire until 1922. The wave of conquest was by no means 
spent. For more than a century Ottoman arms continued to 
advance into Central Europe, while in 1516-17 Sultan Selim I 
destroyed the Mamluk Sultanate and incorporated Syria and 
Egypt into the Empire. During the reign of Sultan Stdeyman I 
(1520-66), known as the Magnificent in Europe, the Ottoman 
Empire was at the height of its power. 

Ihe decay of the Empire is usually dated from the death of 
Suleyman. In the West great changes were tubing place. The 
Renwsance and the R^ormation, the rapid development of 
sd^ce and technology, the emergence of strong, centralized 
nation states with constantly improving military techniques, 
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the deflection of the m a i n routes of international trade flrom the 
Mediterranean to the open seas, all combined to strengthen 
Turkey’s Western adversaries while leaving her own resources 
unchanged or even diminished, and contributing to her cultural 
and economic stagnation. By the end of the 17th centuiy the 
weakness of the Ottoman state was manifest. During the 18th 
century Austria and Russia made the main territorial advances 
in the Balkans and in the Black Sea area, while Britain and 
France were content with commercial and diplomatic privileges. 
In a succession of wars one province after another was lost, 
wl^e internal conditions worsened. During the 19th century 
Britain and France began to play a more active role. British 
policy was generally to support the Turks against their im- 
patient heirs. In 1854 Britain and France went to war at the 
side of Tur^y in order to check Russian ambitions, and in 
1877-78 British diplomatic intervention was effective to the 
same end. Meanwl^e, nationalist ideas had spread fiom the 
West to the subject peoples of the Empire, and one by one 
the Serbs, Greeks, Romanians and Bulgarians succeeded in 
throwing off Ottoman rule and attaining independent statehood. 

The flrst serious attempts at reform by the Turks themselves 
occurred during the reign of Selim III (1789-1807), and during 
the 19th century a series of reforming sultans and ministers 
worked on a programme of reform and modernization which, 
though it fell short of its avowed objectives, nevertheless 
transformed the face of the Ottoman Empire and began a process 
of change, the effects of which are still visible. In 1878 the 
reforming movement came to an abrupt end, and until 1908 the 
Empire was ruled by Abd al-Hamid II, who ruthlessly repressed 
every attempt at liberal thought and reform. In 1908 the secret 
opposition group known as the Young Turks seized power, and in 
a wave of revolutionary enthusiasm inaugurated a Constitution, 
parliamentaxy government, and a whole series of liberal 
reforms. However, internal dissension, then forei^ wars, com- 
bined to turn the Young Turk regime into a militai^ dictator- 
ship. In 191 1 the Italians suddenly started a war against Turkey 
which ended with their gaining Libya and the Dodecanese 
Islands; in 1912-13 a Balkan aUiance succeeded in wresting 
from the Empire most of its remaining possessions on the 
continent of Europe. Finally, in October 1914, Turkey entered 
the war on the side of the Central powers. During the reign of 
Abd al-Hamid, German influence had been steadily increasing 
in Turkey, and the process continued under the Young Turks; it 
was also helped by the growing friendship between the Western 
powers and Russia, as ^rmany was the only power that seemed 
ready to support the Turks against Russian designs. German 
officers reo]^anized the Turkish army; German businessmen 
and technicians extended their hold on the economic resources 
of the countiy, and German engineers and financiers began 
the construction of the famous Baghdad railway which was to 
provide direct rail communication between Germany and the 
Middle East. 

The Turkish alliance was of immense military value to the 
Central powers. The Turkish armies, still estabUshed in Syria 
and Palestine, were able to offer an immediate and serious 
threat to the Suez Canal and to the British position in Egypt 
By their dogged and successful defence of the Dardanelles 
they prevented effective co-operation between Russia and the 
Western powers. Their position as the greatest independent 
Muslim state and their prestige among Muslims elsewhere 
created a series of problems in the British and French Empires. 

Despite their weakness and exhaustion after two previous 
wars, the Turks were able to wage a bitter defensive war against 
the Allies. After two unsuccessfbl attempts, a new British attack 
from Egypt and from India succeeded in expelling the Turks 
from Palestine, Syria, and most of Iraq. Defeated on all sides 
and cut off from their allies, the Turks abandoned the struggle 
and signed an armistice at Mudros on 30 October 1918. French, 
Italian and British occupation forces moved into Turkey. 

For some time the victorious powers were too busy elsewhere 
to attend to the affairs of Turkey, and it was not until the San 
Remo Conference of April 1920 that the first serious attempt 
was made to setde the Turkish question. Meanwhile, the victors 
were busy quarrelling among themselves. Partly, no doubt, with 
the idea of forestalling Ital^ ambitions, the British, French, 
and US Governments agreed to a Greek proposal for a Greek 
occupation of Izmir (Smyrna) and the surrounding country, and 


on 15 May 1919 a Greek army, under cover of Allied warships, 
landed there. The integrily of this move later became a cause 
for concern within the Allied camp, and in October the Inter- 
Allied Commission in Istanbul condemned it as Hmjustifiable’ 
and as ‘a violation of the terms of the Armistice’. The conse- 
quences of the invasion for Turkey were momentous. Now, it was 
no longer the non-Turkish subject provinces and the Ottoman 
superstructure of the Turkish nation that were threatened, but 
the Turkish homeland itself. Moreover, the Greeks, unlike the 
Western Allies, showed that they intended to stay, and that 
their aim was Ihe incorporation of the territories they occupied 
into the Greek kingdom. The Turkish reaction to this danger was 
vigorous and immediate. The Nationalist movement, hitherto 
limited to a small class of intellectuals, became the mass instru- 
ment of Turkish determination to preserve the integrity and 
independence of the homeland. A new leader appeared to 
organize ^eir victory. 

TBDB RISE OF ATATORE 

Mustafa Kemal, sumamed Atattlrk in 1934, was bom in 
Salonika, then an Ottoman city, in 1880. After a promising 
career as a regular army officer, he achieved his fiirst active 
command in Libya in 1911, and thereafter fought with distinc- 
tion in the successive wars in whidi bis countiy was involved. 
After his brilliant conduct of the defence of Gallipoli he fought 
on various fronts against the Allies, and at the time of the 
Armistice held a command on the Syrian front. A month later 
he returned to Istanbul, and at once began to seek ways and 
means of getting to Anatolia to organize national resistance. At 
length he was successful, and on 19 May 1919— four days after 
the Greek landing in Izmir— he arrived at Samsun, on the Black 
Sea coast, ostensibly in order to supervise the disbanding of the 
remaining Turkish forces. Instead he set to work at once on the 
double ta^ of organizing a national movement and raising a 
national army. 

Meanwhile the Allied powers were at last completing their 
arrangements for the obsequies of the Turkish Empire. After a 
series of conferences, a treaty was drawn up and signed by the 
Allied representatives and those of the Sultan’s Government at 
Sbvres, on 10 August 1920. The Treaty of Sevres was very 
harsh— far more so than that imposed on Germany . This treaty 
was, however, never implemented. While the Allies were im- 
posing their terms on the Sultan and his Government in 
Istanbul, a new Turkish state was rising in the interior of 
Anatolia, based on the rejection of the treaty and the principles 
on which it was founded. On 23 July 1919 Mustafa Kemal 
and his associates convened the first Nationalist congress in 
Erzurum, and drew up a national programme. A second cong- 
ress, held in Septeml^r, was attended by delegates from all 
over the country. An Executive Committee, presided over by 
K^mal, was formed, and chose Ankara, then a minor provincial 
town, as its headquarters. Ankara soon became the effective 
capitd of the Nationalist movement and forces. It was there 
that they issued the famous National Pact, the declaration that 
laid down the basic programme of the Kemalist movement, 
renouncing the Empire and the domination of the non-Turkish 
provinces, but demanding the total and unconditional independ- 
ence of all areas inhabited by Turks. This declaration won 
immediate support, and on 28 January 1920 was approved even 
by the legal O^man Parliament sitting in Istanbul. The growth 
of the Nationalist movement in Istanbul alarmed the Allies, 
and on 16 March British forces entered the Turkish part of 
the dty and arrested and deported many Nationalist leaders. 
Despite this reverse. Mowed by a new anti-Nationalist cam- 
pai^ on the part of the Sultan and his political and religious 
advisers, the Kemalists continued to advance. On 19 Manh 
Kemal ordered general elections, and at the end of April a 
National Assembly of 350 deputies met in Ankara and voted the 
National Pact The Sultan and his Government were declared 
deposed, a provisional constitution promi]^ated, and a govern- 
ment set up with Mustafa Kemal as President. 

There remained the military task of expelling the invaders. 
The Greco-Turkish war falls into three sta^, covering roug^ 
the campaigns of 1920, 1921 and 1922. In the ffist campaign the 
Nationalists, hopelessly outmatched in numbers and material, 
were badly defeated, and the Greeks advanced far into Anatolia. 
Turkish resistance was, however, strong enou^ to impress 
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the Allies, who, for the first time, accorded a certain limited 
recognition to the Nationalist Government and proclaimed their 
neutrality in the Greco-Turkish war. The second campaign 
begim with Greek successes, but the Turks rallied and defeated 
the invaders first at tndnfi— fix)m which tsmet Pasha, who 
commanded the Turkish forces there, later took his surname— 
and then, on 24 August 1921, in a major battle on the Sakarya 
river, where the Turkish forces were under the personal com- 
mand of Mustafa Kemal. This victory considerably strengthened 
the Nationalists, who were now generally realized to be the 
effective Government of Turkey. The French and Italians 
withdrew finm the areas of Anatolia assigned to them under 
the Treaty of Sfevres, and made terms with ihe new Government. 
The Soviets, now established on Turkey's eastern frontier, had 
already done so at the beginning of the year. 

A period of waiting and reorganization followed, during which 
the morale of the Greek armies was adversely affected by 
political changes in Greece. In August 1922 the third and finsd 
phase of the war of independence began. The Turkish Army 
drove the Greeks back to the Aegean, and on 9 September 
reoccupied Izmir. Mustafa Kemal now prepared to cross to 
Thrace. To do so he had to cross the Straits, still under Allied 
occupation. The French and Italian contingents withdrew, and, 
after a menacing pause, the British followed. On 11 October an 
armistice was signed at Mudanya, whereby the Allied Gov- 
ernments agreed to the restoration of Turkish sovereignty in 
Eastern Thrace. In November the Sultan’s Cabinet resigned, 
and the Sultan himself went into exile. Turkey once more had 
only one Government, and Istanbul, the ancient seat of empire, 
became a provincial city, ruled by a governor appointed from 
Ankara. 

The peace conference opened in November 1922, and the 
treaty was finally signed on 24 July 1923. It reco^zed complete 
and undivided T^l^h sovereignty and the abolition of the last 
vestiges of foreign privilege. The only reservation related to the 
demilitarization of the Straits, which were not to be fortified 
without the consent of the powers. This consent was given at 
the Montreux Conference in 1936. 

THE TURKISH REPUBLIC 

The militaiy task was completed, and the demands formulated 
in the National Pact had been embodied in an international 
treaty. There remained the greater task of rebuilding the ruins 
of long years of war and revolution— and of remedying those 
elements of weakness in the Turkish state and society that had 
brought Turkey to the verge of extinction. Mustafa Kemal saw 
the solution of Turkey’s problems in a process of Westerniza- 
tion— in the integration of Turkey, on a basis of equality, in the 
modem Western world. Between 1922 and 1938, the year of his 
death, Kemal carried through a series of far-reaching reforms. 

The first changes were poUtical. After the deposition of Sultan 
Vahdeddin in November 1922, a brief experiment was made 
with a purely religious sovereignty, and Abd al-Mejid was pro- 
claimed as Caliph but not Sdtan. The experiment was not 
successful. Abd al-Mejid followed his predecessor into exile, and 
on 29 October 1923 Turkey was declared a Republic, with Kemal 
as President. The Kemal regime was effectively a dictatorship— 
though without the violence and oppression normally associated 
with that word in Europe. A single party, the Cumhuriyet Halk 
Partisi (CHP— Republican People’s Paity), formed the main 
instrument for the enforcement of government policy. The Con- 
stitution of 20 April 1924 provided for an elected parliament 
which was the repository of sovereign power. Executive power 
was to be exercised by the President and a cabinet chosen by him. 

The next object of attack was the religious hierarchy already 
weakened by the removal of the Sultan-Caliph. In a series 
of edicts the Ministry of Religious Affairs was abolished, the 
religious orders disbanded, rehgious property sequestrated and 
religious instruction forbidden. With the religious leaders in 
retreat, the attack on the old social order began. Certainly the 
most strik^ reforms were the abolition of the fez and the 
Arabic script, and the adoption of the Latin script. But these 
were probably less important in the long run than Ihe abrogation 
of the old le^ system and the introduction of new ci^ and 
criminal codes of law adapted from Europe. In 1928 Islam itself 
was disestablished, and the Constitution amended to make 
Turkey a secular state. 


History 

Not the least of the problems that faced Mustafa Kemal was 
the economic one. Turkey needed capital. Rather than risk the 
independence of Turkey by inviting in foreign capital at a time 
of wea^ess, Kemal adopted the principle of etatisme, and made 
it one of the cardinal doctrines of his regime. From 1923 to 
1933 the State’s main achievement was in railway construction, 
nearly doubling the length of line in that period. At the same 
time efforts were made towards establishing other industries. 
While often wasteful and inefficient, state-sponsored industry 
was probably the only form of development possible at the time 
without recoiirse to foreign aid. 

The foreign policy of the Republic was, for a long time, one of 
strict non-involvement in foreign disputes, and the maintenance 
of friendly relations with as many powers as possible. In 
1935-36, however, Turkey co-operated loyally in sanctions 
against Italy, and thereafter the growing threat of German, and 
more especially Italian, aggression led to closer links with the 
West and in 1938 steps were taken to strengthen economic links 
between Turkey and the United Kin^om. 

The establishment of the Republic also put an end to the 
prospect of Kurdish independence offered by the Treaty of 
Sevres. The Kurds were opposed to Kemal's secularist and 
nationalist policies and in 1925 rose up in revolt after the 
abolition of the Caliphate. They were ruthlessly crushed. A 
more nationalist uprising in 1930 and a further revolt against 
the repressive actions taken by the Government were also 
suppressed. The Kurdish provinces remained rigorously policed, 
garrisons were established in larger towns and Kurdish leaders 
were exiled. The Kurdish language was made illegal and the 
Government refused to recognize any aspect of the Kurds’ sepa- 
rate ethnic identity, calling them "mountain Turks’. 

The death of Kemal Atattirk in November 1938 was a great 
shock to Turkey. He was succeeded as President by tsmet tndnfi, 
who announced his intention of maintaining and carrying on 
the work of his predecessor. The new President was soon c^ed 
upon to guide his country through a very difficult time. As early 
as 12 May 1939 a joint Anglo-Turkish declaration was issued, 
stating that "the British and Turkish Governments, in the event 
of an act of aggression leading to war in the Mediterranean 
area, would co-operate effectively and lend each other all the 
aid and assistance in their power*. This prepared the way for 
the formal Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of Alliance, signed 
on 19 October. It had been hoped that this Treaty would be 
complemented by a parallel treaty with the USSR, but the 
equivocal attitude of the Soviet Government, followed by the 
Stalin-Hitler Agreement of August 1939, made this impossible, 
and the Turks proceeded with the Western alliance in the 
face of clearly expressed Soviet disapproval. They protected 
themselves, however, by Protocol II of the treaty, stipulating 
that nothing in the treaty should bind them to any action likely 
to involve them in war with the USSR. 


TURKEY DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

The fall of France, the hostile attitude of the Soviet Government, 
and the extension of German power over most of Europe led the 
Turkish Government to the conclusion that nothing would be 
gained by provoking an almost certain German conquest. While 
continuing to recognize the Alliance, therefore, they invoked 
Protocol II as a reason for remaining neutral, and in June 
1941, when German expansion in the Balkans had brought the 
German armies within 100 miles of Istanbul, the Turks further 
protected themselves by signing a friendship and trade agree- 
ment with Germ^, in which, however, they stipulated that 
Turkey would maintain her treaty obligations to Britain. 

The German attack on the USSR, and the consequent entry 
of that country into the Grand Alliance, brought an important 
change to the situation, and the Western powers increased their 
pressure on Turkey to enter the war. The main consideration 
holding Turkey back from active participation in the war was 
mistrust of the USSR, and the widespread feeling that Nazi 
conquest and Soviet "filiation’ were equally to be feared. While 
stopping short of actual beUigerency , however, the Turks, espe- 
cially after 1942, entered into closer economic and military 
relations with the West and aided the Allied cause in a number 
of ways. In August 1944 they broke off diplomatic relations with 
Germany, and on 23 February 1945 declared war on Germany 
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in order to comply with the formalities of entry to the United 
Nations (UN) Conference. 

The war years subjected Turkey to severe economic strains. 
These, and the dangers of armed neutrality in a world at 
war, resulted in the imposition of martial law, of closer police 
surveillance, and of a generally more authoritarian form of 
government. And then, between 1946 and 1950, came a further 
series of changes, no less remarkable than the great reforms 
of Atattirk. When the Charter of the UN was introduced for 
ratification in the Turkish Parliament in 1946, a group of 
members, led by Celal Bayar, Adnan Menderes, Fuad KttprGla 
and Refik Koraltan, tabled a motion suggesting a series of 
reforms in the law and the Constitution that would effectively 
ensure inside Turkey those li^rties to which the Turkish Gov- 
ernment was ^ving its theoretical approval in the Charter. The 
motion was rejected by the Government, and its sponsors were 
forced to leave the party. In November, however, under pressure 
of a by now active and informed pubHc opinion, President tnOnli 
announced the end of the single-party system, and in January 
1946 the opposition leaders registered the new Demokratik 
Parti (DP— Democratic Party). 

TURKEY UNDER THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

In July 1946 new elections gave the DP opposition 70 out of 
416 parliamentary seats and there can ^ little doubt that 
completely free elections would have given them many more. 
During the years that followed the breach in the dictatorship 
grew ever wider, and a series of changes in both law and practice 
ensured the growth of democratic liberties. Freedom of the press 
and of association were extended, martial law was ended, and 
on 15 February 3 950 a new electoi^ law was approved, guaran- 
teeing free and fair elections. In May 1960 a new general election 
was held, in which the DP won an overwhelming victory. Cd61 
Bayar became President, and a new Cabinet was formed, witii 
Adnan Menderes as Prime Minister. The new regime adopted 
a more liberal economic policy, involving tbe partial abandon- 
ment of itatisme and the encour^ment of private enterprise, 
both Turkish and foreign. For a time the stability and progress 
of the Republic seemed to be threatened by the growing activities 
of groups of religious fanatics, whose programme appeared to 
require little less than the abrogation of all the reforms achieved 
by the Turkish revolution. After an attempt on the life of the 
liberal journalist Ahmet Emin Yalman in November 1952, the 
Government took more vigorous action against what were c^ed 
the Torces of clericalism and reaction’. Miwy arrests were made, 
and in mid-1953 the National Party, accused of complicity in 
reactionary plots, was briefly outlawed and legislation was 
passed prohibitii:^ the exploitation of religion for political pur- 
poses. The relations between the two main parties, after a 
temporary improvement in the face of the common danger of 
reaction, deteriorated again in the course of 1953-54, though 
not to such an extent as to imperil national unity. On 2 May 
1954, in Turkey’s third general election since the war, the DP 
won a resounding victory. 

In view of the smallness and weakness of the opposition 
parties, and the immense parliamentary majority of the DP, it 
was inevitable that sooner or later ^visions would appear 
within it. In October 1955 a serious crisis culminated in the 
dismissal or resignation from the party of 19 deputies. These 
were later joined by others and formed a new party, the 
Freedom Party. 

Conffict between the Government and opposition was shar- 
pened by the decision taken to advance the date of the general 
elections by more than eight months, to 27 October 1967. The 
three opposition parties— Republicans, Freedom and National 
Parties— tot intended to present a united front, but the elec- 
toral law was changed to make this impossible. They were 
therefore obliged to present separate lists in each constituency, 
and so, althoi^ the combined votes won by opposition candid- 
ates were slightly more than 50% of the total, the DP again 
emerged triumphwt, though with a diminished mcgority. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 1945-60 
In foreign affedrs, both the CHP and the DP Governments 
followed a toa policy of unreserved identification with the West 
in the Cold War. Frem May 1947 the USA extended economic 
and military aid to Itokey on an increasing scale, and in 1950 


a first indication of both the seriousness and the effectiveness 
of Turkish policy was given with the dispatch of Turkish troops 
to Korea, where thqy fought with distinction. In August 1949 
Turkey became a member of the Council of Europe, and early 
in 1952 acc^ed to fiiU membership of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), in which it began to play an increasingly 
important part. Thereafter other arrangements were made by 
wM^ Turlrey accepted a role in both Balkan and Middle Eastern 
defence. This culminated in November 1955 in Turkey’s joining 
the Bagdad Pact, in which the country subsequently played a 
mtgor ^e. 

In January 1957 the USA announced a new programme of 
economic and military assistance for those countries of the area 
which were willing to accept it. At a further meeting held 
in Ankara the Muslim states belonging to the Baghdad Pact 
expressed their approval of this Tlisei^ower Doctrine’. The USA 
in March made known its decision to join the military committee 
of the Bagdad Pact, and later in March Turkey promised to 
co-operate with the USA against all subversive activities in the 
Middle East. It was aimounced tbat financial aid would be 
forthcoming from the USA for the economic projects previously 
discussed between the members of the Baghdad Pact. 

From 1958 Turkey was actively involved in settling terms 
for the constitution of an independent Cyprus. These were 
eventually agreed between Turkey, Greece, the United Kingdom 
and the Gre^ and Turkish Cypriots. Cyprus achieved independ- 
ence in August 1960. 

Adherence to NATO and the Central Treaty Or^nization 
(CENTO) remained the basis of Turkey’s foreign poli<y during 
the late 1950s. By the beginning of 1960, however, Turkey’s 
relations with the USSR were becoming less antipathetic. 

THE 1960 REVOLUTION 

Economic difficulties continued to be one of the main preoccupa- 
tions of the Turkish Government The devebpment plans envis- 
aged since 1950 bad been pursued with financial aid from the 
USA and from such bodies as the World Bank. These policies 
had been accompanied by infiationary pressures, an unfavour- 
able trade balance, decreased imports, a shortage of foreign 
exchange and, since the agricultural population was in receipt of 
subsidies from the Government, a higher demand for consumer 
goods which aggravated the prevalent inflation. Social and 
economic unease tended to reveal itself in a drift of people from 
the villages to the towns, the population of centres like Ankara, 
Istanbul, Izmir, Bursa and Adana being considerably increased 
during recent decades. 

The infiuences leading to the revolution had long been at 
work. Hostility between the DP and the opposition CHP grew 
steadily more marked, and was sharpened towards the end of 
1959 by suspicions that the DP was planning to hold elections 
in the near future, ahead of schedule. It was feared that these 
would, if necessary, be rigged to keep the DP in power 
indefijritely. 

In May 1959 political tension between the two main parties 
had already broken into violence during a political tour of 
Anatolia conducted by the opposition leader Ismet Infintl. The 
Government banned all political meetings. Blows were struck 
in the National Assembly, and the opposition walked out. 

Much the same pattern of events ushered in the final break- 
down a year later. At the beginning of April 1960 Ismet Indntl 
undertook another political tour of Anatolia. At one point troops 
were called on to block his progress. The opposition tried, but 
failed, to force a debate in the Assembly, while the DP set up a 
commission of inquiry, composed entirely of its own supporters, 
to investigate ihe destructive and illegal activities of the CHF. 
Ag^ the National Assembly was the scene of violence, and all 
political activity was suspended for three months. 

At the end of April, student unrest led to the imposition of 
martial law. As administrator of martial law, the Turkish army 
found itself, contrary to its traditions, involved in politics. A 
group of officers decided that their intervention must be com- 
plete if Turkey was to return to Kemalist principles. In the 
early hours of 27 May President Bayar, Prime Minister Men- 
deres, most Democratic deputies and a number of officials and 
senior officers were arrested. The Government was replaced by 
a Committee of National Unity headed by Gen. CemBl Gfirsel, 
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a much respected senior officer who had fought with Atatilrk 
at Gallipoli. 

The coup was immediately successful and almost bloodless. 
The Menderes regime was accused of breaking the Constitution 
and moving towa^ dictator^p. The officers insisted that they 
were temporary custodians of authority and would hand over 
to the duly constituted civilian authorities. A temporary Consti- 
tution was quickly agreed, pending the drafting of a final new 
one. During this interval legislative power was vested in the 
Committee of National Unity, and executive power in a Council 
of Ministers, composed of civilians as well as soldiers. On 25 
August, however, 10 of the 18 ministers were dismissed, leaving 
only three civilians in the Government. Gen. Gilrsel was Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Prime Minister and Minister of Defence. 
The courts were declared independent. Commissions were set 
up to inquire into the alleged misdeeds of the Menderes regime. 

ALthou^ the new regime encountered political opposition, 
particiQarly among title peasants and around Izmir, a stronghold 
of Menderes, the main problems facing it were economic. The 
former regime had been heavily in debt. Austerity measures, 
including restrictions on credit, had to be put into operation 
and an economic planning board was set up to work out a long- 
term investment plan with ttie aid of foreign experts. 

THE RETURN TO CIVILIAN GOVERNMENT 

The Committee of National Unity, which originally consisted of 
37 members, was reduced to 23 on 13 November 1960. This 
purge completed, preparations for a return to political democ- 
racy continued. A new Aasembly, to act as a temporary parlia- 
ment, was convened at the beginning of Janua^ 1961. It 
consisted of the 23 members of the Committee of National Unity, 
acting jointly with a House of Representatives of 271 members, 
both elected and nominated. In this the CHP predominated. At 
the same time party politics were again legalized and a number 
of new parties emerged. Some of them proved short-lived, but 
one, the Adalet Partisi (AP— Justice Party), foimded by Gen. 
Ragip Gtlmti$i>ala, who had been Commander of the Third Army 
at the time of the coup dHtat, attracted the support of many 
former adherents of the DP, which had been declared illegal. 

A special committee of the Assembly framed a new Constitu- 
tion which had some significant changes from the 1924 version. 
It provided for a court to determine the constitutionality of laws, 
for a bicameral legislature (comprising a National Assembly 
and a Senate), and it included a reference to ‘social justice’ as 
one of the aims of the State. These constitutional developments 
took place against the background of the trial of the accused 
members of the Menderes regime. The trial was held on the 
small island of Yassiada in the Bosphorus, where the accused 
had been confined after arrest, and lasted from October 1960 to 
August 1961. The sentence of the court was pronounced on 15 
September. There were 15 death sentences, 12 of which, 
including that on Bayar, were commuted to life imprisonment. 
Adnan Menderes, Fatin Zorlu, the former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Hasan Polatkan, the former Minister of Finance, 
were duly hanged. In September 1990, following a prolonged 
camps^ by right-wing factions (including the ruling Anavatan 
Partisi— ANAP— Motherland Party), the bodies were exhumed 
and buried in Istanbul with state honours. 

The trial, in 1960, inevitably absorbed the attention of the 
country, and there were many reminders that sympathy for the 
former regime and its leaders was far firom dead. The most 
serious set-back for the authorities, however, appeared in the 
results of the referendum on the new Constitution. This was 
approved by 6,348,191 votes against 3,934,370, and the large 
minority was taken as an indication of continumg loyalty to 
the DP. 

The campa^ preceding elections in October 1961, perhaps 
because Yassiada was ruled out as a subject for discussion, 
proved unespectedly quiet. On 15 October the elections gave 
the CHP 173 seats and the AP 158 seats in the National 
Assembly, and 36 and 70 respectively in the Senate. The CHP 
had failed to achieve an overall workii^ majority and a coalition 
became necessary. The election results were ^so further evi- 
dence of latent support for the DP. Parliament opened on 25 
October 1961, whereupon the transfer of power firom the military 
to civilians was made. The next day Gen. Gtirsel, the only 
candidate, was elected President However, forming a govem- 
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ment proved a much harder process. On 10 November Ismet 
Inonu, leader of the CHP, was asked to form a government, and 
sker much hesitation and strong pressure from the army, the 
AP agreed to join forces with its rival. A new Cabinet was 
formed with tnontt as Prime Minister, Akif lyidogan of the AP 
as Deputy Prime Minister, £uid 10 more ministers from each of 
the two coalition parties. 

The Government received criticism, both from those who 
thought the army did too much (i.e. that civil liberties were still 
circumscribed) and those who thought it did too little (i.e. that 
it did not crush all signs of counter-revolution). The resignation 
of Infinti at the end of May 1962 weakened the extremists in the 
AP, who had wanted to grant an amnesty to former supporters of 
Menderes. They were now face to face with the army, the 
original architects of the 1960 revolution, and many of them 
felt it wise to moderate their demands. By the end of June 1962 
InfinU had formed a new coalition Government composed of 12 
ministers from the CHP, six from the New Turkey Party, four 
from the Republican Peasants’ Nation Party, and one indepen- 
dent minister. 

RAPPROCHEMENT WITH THE USSR 

The first months of 1964 were overshadowed by an attempt on 
the life of Inonti in Februa^, and by the situation in Cyprus, 
where the fate of the Turkish minority created strong feeling 
on the mainland. Inonti’s critics claimed that he had displayed 
a considerable lack of foresight by failing to intervene on the 
island with force when the trouble started. Diplomatic efforts 
towards a solution failed and public diKafToction grow, not only 
with Greece, but also with Turkey’s western allies, in particular 
the USA and the United Kingdom, which were accused of being 
lukewarm in their support of Turkey’s case. Inonii, though 
moving with characteristic caution, gave a warning that the 
alliance with the West, the basis of Turkey’s foreign policy since 
the war, was in danger. To reinforce his warning, several steps 
were taken to improve relations with the USSR. Initially, the 
Soviet Government had appeared to side with Greece on the 
question of Cyprus; however, diplomatic approaches were made 
in both Moscow and Ankara and at the end of October Feridum 
Clemal Erkin was the first Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to visit the USSR for 25 years. On the issue of Cyprus, the 
USSR appeared to have moved closer to the Turkish point of 
view, the communique which ended Erkin’s talks spealdng 
favourably of a solution ‘by peaceful means on the basis of 
respect for the territorial integrity of Cyprus, and for the legal 
rights of the two national communities’. Erkin’s journey was 
followed up in January 1965 by the visit to Ankara of a Soviet 
parliamentary delegation. A trade pact between the two coun- 
tries followed in March. 

DEMIREL GOVERNMENT 

For all this, the question of Cyprus continued to give the 
opposition ammunition with which to harass the IndnU Govern- 
ment. At the Senate elections in June 1964 the AP won 31 out 
of the 51 seats contested, thus increasing its already large 
majority in this house. Its success was clouded by the death of 
the party’s leader, Gen. GUmti^pala. In November StQeyman 
Demirel was elected leader in his place, although he was without 
a seat in Parliament. InOnfi survived more than one narrow 
vote of confidence, but was finally defeated on 13 February 1965 
during voting in the National Assembly on the budget— the first 
time that the term of a Turkish Government had been ended in 
this way. After a short delay a coalition Government was formed 
from the four op^sition parties— the AP, the New Turkish 
Party, the Republican Peasants’ Party, and the Millet Partisi 
(National Pa^). An independent senator, Suat tlrgUpKl, 
became Prime Minister. 

At the general election of 11 October 1966, the AP under 
Demirel won an overall megority. In spite of its working mgjoriiy, 
the Demirel Government proved only marginally more suc- 
cessful them its predecessors in achieving its objectives. How- 
ever, elections in June 1966 for one-thii^ of the seats in the 
Senate showed that the AP was not losing popularity. Mean- 
while, in March President Gfirsel was succeeded by Senator 
Cevdet Sunay. 

To some extent this success was attributed to the innate 
conservatism of the rural population, who may have been 
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alarmed by Inbnli’s statement that the CHP was left of centre. 
This position was not approved by all the party— some thought 
that it went too far, others not far enough. A convention of the 
party in October 1966 showed a victory for the left-wingers. 
Btllent Ecevit, Minister of Labour in 1961-65, was elected 
Secretary-General of the party, with the declared intention of 
turning it into a party of democratic socialism. Six months later 
48 senators and members of the National Assembly, led by 
Turhan Feyzioglu, a former minister, resigned from the party 
on the grounds that it was falling into a ^dangerous leftist 
adventure*. This was denied by Ecevit and tnCnii, who supported 
him. They claimed that, on the contrary, their progressive 
policies would pre-empt the policies of, and undermine support 
for, other left-wing parties and therefore represented the best 
bander against communism. 

lb May 1967 a megority of dissidents came together to form 
the Reliance Party, which proclaimed its opposition to socialism 
and its belief in the ‘spiritual values of the Turkish nation*. In 
June Ecevit forced a fresh election of the CHP executive, and 
by securing the elimination of two left-wing representatives he 
was able to emphasize that his party remained left of centre 
rather than left wing. 

hot March 1968 a new electoral law was approved, in spite of 
the protests of a united opposition, which th^tened the elec- 
toral chances of all the smaller parties but was thought to be 
particularly aimed at the Tttrkiye 4$i Partisi (TIP— Turkish 
Workers’ Party), which was accused by the Government of using 
communist tactics. 

Turkey’s relations with its allies deteriorated in 1966. The 
Turkish press’s campaign against US bases in Turkey led to a 
riot in Adana in March. Together with these manifestations 
against Turkey’s formerly most stalwart ally, an effort by the 
Demirel Government to make its whole foreign policy more 
flexible was undertaken. 

The touchstone of Turkeys foreign relations continued to be 
Cyprus. In 1967 this peren^ problem oscillated between near 
settiement and near war. On 15 November the situation sud- 
denly deteriorated as a result of attacks by Greek C 3 rpriots on 
the island’s Turkish enclaves. Two days later the National 
Assembly voted by 432 votes to one to authorize the Government 
to send troops to foreign countries— i.e., to fight in Cyprus. There 
were daily Turkish fights over the island, and the likelihood of 
war increased. As a result of strong intervention by US and UN 
intermediaries, however, a more serious conflict was avoided. 
On 3 December the Greeks undertook to withdraw their troops 
from the island and the Turks to take the necessaiy measures 
to ease tension. By Februaiy 1968 the situation had been so far 
restored that dir^ efforts to agree on a negotiated settlement 
for Cyprus were once again under way. 

MILITARY INTERVENTION 

Demirel’s AP Government was faced with the glowing problem 
of political violence from early 1968 onward. Disorder in the 
universities, emanating from non-political educational griev- 
ances and from clashes between political extremists of the ri^t 
and the left, took an increasingly violent form. Students staged 
anti-US riots, and in June 1969 troops had to be summoned to 
prevent extremists from disruptii^ examinations. The ^tii^ 
between right- and left-wing factions became more serious in 
1970, with firearms and petrol bombs being used and a number 
of political murders taking place. 

Parliamentary politics aliro became rather confused. Elections 
in October 1969 produced an enlarged megority for the AP, but 
the party soon split, a number of Demirel’s right-wing opponents 
fonning a new Demokratik Parti (DP— Democratic Party). Party 
strengtiis became almost impossible to calculate, as factions 
and alliances formed and dissolved, and on crucial votes the 
support of (^vemment and the combined opposition parties 
was almost equally balanced. A new party, the Milli Nizam 
Partisi (MNP— National Order Party), with right-wing policies 
and theocratic tendencies, was form^ in January 1970 by Prof. 
Necmettin Erbalmn. 

Throu^out 1970 and the early part of 1971, political and 
social unrest continued, with outbreaks of violence among stu- 
dents, in the trade unions and by Kurdish separatist groups. 
Factional disputes prevented the Government from taking effec- 
tive action, and on 12 March 1971 the Chief of the General Staff 


and the army, navy and air force commanders delivered a 
memorandum to the President. They accused the Goverimient 
of allowing the country to slip into anarchy and of deviating 
from Atattirk’s principles. They threatened that, unless ‘a strong 
and credible government’ were formed at once, the armed forces 
would tulrfl over the administration of the State. Later that day 
the Demirel Government resigned. 

MILITARY DOMINATION OF POLITICS 

A new Government was formed by Dr Nihat Erim, with the 
support of both the AP and the CHP. Btllent Ecevit, the CHP 
Se^tary-Greneral, resigned fi«)m office and refused to collab- 
orate. Brim’s programme promised sweeping reforms in taxa- 
tion, land ownership, education, power and industry, but the 
Government’s attention was first directed to the suppression of 
political violence. The militazy ultimatum was followed by fur^ 
ther bombings, kidnappings and clashes between right- and 
left-wing students and between students and police. On 28 April 
1971, martial law was proclaimed, initially for one month, in 
11 provinces, including Ankara and Istanbul. 

Newspapers were suppressed, strikes were banned and large 
numbers of left-wing supporters were arrested. The MNP was 
dissolved in May 1971 and the Turkish Labour Party in July. 
The murder of the Israeli Consul-General in Istanbul by the 
Turkish People’s Liberation Army provided the military authori- 
ties with an opportunity to round up nearly 1,000 suspects in 
Istanbul alone, induding many journalists, writers and intellec- 
tuals. In September Erim introduced a number of amendments 
to the Constitution, limiting individual civil i^hts and the 
autonomy of universities and radio and television stations as 
well as placing restrictions on the press and trade unions and 
giving the Government powers to legislate by decree. Brim’s 
propo^ to use the new powers to introduce sweeping social 
and economic reforms, supported by the armed forces, was 
opposed by the AP. Cabinet crises in October and December led 
to the formation of a new coalition Government, again headed 
by Erim, but his proposals for taking frirther executive powers 
were opposed by the four mfgor parUamentary partiei^ and in 
April 1972 he resigned. A Government formed by Suat Urgtipltl 
was rejected by l^sident Sunay, and in May a Government 
drawn from the AP, National Reliance Party and CHP, headed 
by Ferit Melen, was approved. There was a shift to the left 
within the CHP in May; the veteran parly leader Ismet Indntt 
resigned after 34 years as Chairman, and was replaced by 
Bttlent Ecevit. Meanwhile, the terrorist activities of the Turkish 
People’s Liberation Army continued, and martial law was pro- 
longed at two-month intervals. 

In July 1972, dissident CHP members, opposing the domin- 
ance of the left wing led by Ecevit, formed the Republican Party. 
In November the CHP withdrew its support f^m the Melen 
coalition Government, but its five ministers preferred to leave 
the party and stay in the Council of Ministers. This caused 
further resignations frrom the CHP, including that of Ismet 
Infintl and 25 other deputies and senators. A number of these 
dissidents, together with the National Reliance Party and the 
Republican Party, joined to form the Cumhuriyetd Gtlven Par- 
tisi (CGP— Republican Reliance Party) in Februaiy 1973. The 
CHP, without its right wing, began actively to oppose the Melen 
Government, which it consider^ to be dominated by the armed 
forces, and martial law, imder which, it was alleged with in- 
creasing frequency, arbitrary arrests and torture were perpe- 
trated. In M^ch, for the first time, the CHP voted against the 
extension of martial law. 

President Suna^^s term of office expired in March 1973. Gen. 
Gfirler resigned Ids post as Chief of Staff in order to stand for 
the presidency, his candidature receiving the strong support of 
the armed forces. He was opposed by members of the Justice 
and Democratic parties, while the CHP decided to abstain firom 
voting as a protest against military interference in the election 
and 1^ censorship of electoral news in Ankara. Despite obvious 
militazy support for Gen. Gfirler, 14 ballots failed to produce a 
result, and eventually the AP, CHP and CGP agreed on a 
compromise candidate. Senator Fahii Korutfirk, former Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Na^, who had no party political affilia- 
tion. He was elected President on 6 April 1973. The following 
day Melen resigned, and was succeeded as Prime Minister by 
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Naim TalCL, an independent senator, who formed a Government 
with AP and CGP participation. 

The Talu Government, although considered to be merely 
a caretaker administration to last until the general election, 
scheduled for October 1973, brought about a number of reforms, 
and during its term of office the armed forces gradually withdrew 
from political affairs. A Land Reform Law, distributing some 
8m. acres to 500,000 peasants, was enacted in June 1973, and 
measures were taken to prevent foreign domination of the 
mining and petroleum industries. A strong element within the 
armed forces felt that the time had come to return to a strictly 
military role, and that martial law had achieved its objective 
by duly eradicating extremism. Gen. Sancar, who became Chief 
of Staff when Gen. Gtirler resigned to make his unsuccessful 
attempt to become President, was opposed to military interven- 
tion in politics, and retired 196 senior officers. Martial law was 
graduaUy lifted, and came to an end in September. 

FOREIGN POUCY DEVELOPMENTS 

The traditional hostility between Turkey and Greece revived 
following the Greek announcement in February 1974 that oil 
had been found in Greek territorial waters in the Aegean. This 
led to a dispute over the extent of national jurisdiction over the 
continental shelf and territorial waters, with both sides making 
warlike moves in Thrace and the Aegean. Turkey began a 
hydrographical survey of the continental shelf in this area, 
claiming oil exploration rights in the eastern Aegean. The 
Aegean issue contributed to making the possibility of a conlront- 
ation with Greece, rather than the USSR, the dominating issue 
of Turkish foreign policy during the late 19708. The potentially 
tense situation in the Aegean was overshadowed by a coup in 
Cyprus in July 1974. 

This coup was carried out by the Cypriot National Guard, led 
by officers from Greece, apparently with the support of the 
Greek military regime. Declaring its intention of protecting the 
Turkish community in Cyprus and preventing the union of 
Cyprus with mainland Greece, Turkey proclaimed a right to 
intervene as a guarantor state under ihe ZOrich agreement of 
1959. On 20 July 1974 Turkish troops landed in Cyprus, and 
rapidly won control of the area around Kyrenia on the northern 
coast. The Turkish intervention in Cyprus was followed by 
negotiations between Turkey, Greece and the United Kingdom. 
Turkey pressed for the creation of an independent federal Cyp- 
riot state, with population movements to give the Turki^ 
community their own sector in the north. The intransigence of 
both Gre^ and Turks, and Greece’s rejection of a possible 
cantonal solution put forward by Turkey, led to a further suc- 
cessful advance by the Turkish forces in Cyprus. When a second 
cease-fire was called on 16 August, Turkey controlled about one- 
third of the total area of Cyprus. 

The sector under Turki^ control, all of Cyprus north of a 
line running from Morphou through Nicosia to Famagusta, 
contained more than half the livestock, citrus plantations and 
mineral reserves of Cyprus, with access to two mgjor seaports. 
The fiight of Greek Cypriot refugees from the north effectively 
left the Turks fi:«e to take over the administration and economy, 
and establish a de facto partition of the island. The Turki^ 
Cypriots unilaterally declared a Turkish Federated State’ in 
northern Cyprus on 13 February 1975, and continued pressing 
for the establishment of a bi-regional federal state system in 
Cyprus. Greek and Turkish foreign ministers held talks in 
Rome, Italy, in May on outstanding disputes between the two 
countries, with the future of Cyprus among the main topics. 
The Greek-Turkish Aegean dispute was also discussed, 
including the issue of ownership of the rights to oil exploration 
in the area, the equitable division of the Aegean contmental 
shelf and the question of airspace control in the area. The 
dispute was submitted to the International Court of Justice 
(ICJ) in the Hague, The Netherlands. In April 1978 Turkey 
refused to recognize the jurisdiction of the Court on this ques- 
tion, preferring to try to negotiate a political settlement, and in 
October the ICJ ruled that it was not competent to try the issue. 

The USA imposed an embargo on milit^ aid and the supply 
of arms to Turkey in February 1975 on the grounds that US 
military equipment had been used in the Turkish invasion of 
Cyprus in July 1974 and that Turkey had failed to make 
substantial progress towards resolving the Cyprus crisis. In 
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July 1975 Turkey implemented counter-measures, includingthe 
take-over of US bases in Turkey. After lengthy negotiations a 
new bilateral defence agreement was reached between the two 
countries in March 1976, but the agreement was not ratified, 
owing to the strength of the Greek lobby in the US Congress. 

In January 1978, at the beginning of his term of office, Ecevit 
stated that his foreign policy would be aimed at the exploration 
at the highest level of possible compromises between Greece 
and Turkey. A summit meeting took place at Montreux, Switzer- 
land, on 9 March, at which the progress made in personal 
relations between Ecevit and the Greek Prime Minister, Kon- 
stantinos Karamanlis, contributed to a general lessening of 
tension in the Aegean. 

In response to a US statement about the linkage of the arms 
embargo relaxation and US arms aid, Ecevit turned to the 
USSR to demonstrate that Turkey had alternatives for its 
national defence. In April 1978 a trade pact was agreed between 
the two countries, and in June a friendship document was 
signed which Ecevit claimed not to be in conflict with Turkey’s 
NATO responsibilities. In response to this rappnwhement with 
the USSR, the US Congi^ss ended the arms embargo in October 
and four key US bases in Turkey were reopened. Finally, after 
lengthy negotiations, a five-year defence and economic co-opera- 
tion agreement was signed on 29 March 1980. In return for 
eamomic aid to help Thrkey modernize its army and fulfil its 
NATO obligations, the USA was to obtain access to more than 
25 military establishments, allowing expanded surveillance of 
the USSR. The USA’s readiness to come to an agreement incre- 
ased after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979, 
which heightened Turkey’s strategic importance. 

Some progress was achieved in the Groek-Turkish Aegean 
dispute in February 1980. On 22 February Turkey revoked 
'Notam 714’ which claimed Turkish control of all air traffic over 
the eastern half of the Aegean. In response, Greece revoked its 
civil aviation notice of 1974 which declared the Aegean unsafe 
and banned all flights except its own. However, the dispute 
flared up again in June when Turkey held its annual NATO 
Sea Wolf air and naval manoeuvres in the Aegean, with Greece 
demanding fiight plans for areas which Turkey did not regard as 
being within Greek airspace. In July Turkish Airlines resumed 
flights to Athens from Istanbul and Ankara. Intercommunal 
talks on Cyprus, sponsored by the UN, were resumed in June 
1979 but were adjourned after a week with no agreement 
reached. 

ECEVIT GOVERNMENT 

General elections for the National Assembly and for 52 Senate 
seats were held on 14 October 1973. In the National Assembly 
the CHP, with 185 seats, replaced the AP as the largest party, 
but failed to win an overall majority. The CHP was believed to 
have won many votes from former supporters of the banned 
TIP, while the AP lost support to the DP and a new organization, 
the Milli Selaraet Partisi (MSP— National Salvation Party). 
This last, led by Prof. Necmettin Erbakan, had been founded in 
1972 to replace his banned MNP, sharing its traditionalist, 
Islamic policies, and became the third largest party in the new 
National Assembly. Prime Minister Talu resigned, but then 
remained in office for a further three months while negotiations 
on the formation of a coalition government continued Despite 
this parliamentaiy crisis, the armed forces remained aloof from 
politics. Eventually, on 25 January 1974, a Government was 
formed by the CHP and the MSP, with Bulent Ecevit as Prime 
Minister and Erbakan as his deputy. The Council of Ministers 
was composed of 18 CHP members and seven from ffie MSP. 

The new Government, an apparently unlikely coalition of the 
left-of-centre CHP and the reactionary MSP, proclaimed its 
reforming intentions, but made concessions to the demands of 
its Muslim supporters, who tended to deviate from Atattirk’s 
strictly secular principles. In Febniary 1974 Turkey was for the 
first time represented at a summit meeting of the Organization 
of the Islamic Conference (OIC). Despite the appointment of an 
MSP deputy as Minister of the Interior, the main lines of the 
Ecevit C^venunent’s policy seemed to be of a reforming, liberal 
nature, intended to remove the more excessive aspects of the 
police state created during the period of military intervention. 

The land reform passed by the Talfi administration came into 
operation in a pilot project in Urfa province, and in July 1974 
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thG ban on opiuin production, introduced under US pressure in 
1972, was rescinded*~a move which, together with the suc- 
cessful ha n d lin g of the Cyprus question, increased Ecevit’s 
popularity. The differences between the MSP and the CHOP had 
be^ submerged during the Cyprus crisis, but once more became 
apparent in September. On 16 September 1974 Ecevit 
announced that he had decided to resign, as the coalition was 
no longer viable, to seek a stronger mandate in new elections. 
The Council of Ministers resigned two days later. However, new 
elections were not held immediately, and President Koruttirk 
sought to find a walition government. Turkey remained without 
a parliamentarily approved government for more thian six 
months. In November Prof. Sadi Irmak attempted unsuccess- 
fully to form an interim coalition to prepare for new elections 
in 1976, but remained in office in an interim capacity while 
efforts were made to form a new government. Internal unrest 
increased during the lengthy government crisis, with serious 
clashes between opposing political factions and between 
students. 


DEMIREL RETURNS TO POWER 

In March 1975 Stileyman Demirel returned to power, leading a 
right-wing coalition, the Nationalist Front, consisting of four 
parties: Demirers AP, the MSP, the CGP and the neo-fascist 
Milliyetgi Hareket Partisi (MHP-Nationalist Action Party) 
founded by Col Alparslan Turkey, who became Deputy Rrime 
Minister. In the Council of Ministers, the AP occupied 16 of the 
seats, the MSP eight, the CGP four, and the MHP two. However, 
the precarious nature of this coalition meant that the Govern- 
ment had to avoid taking radical measures whidi would upset 
the co-operation between the four parties. Ihis prevented Demi- 
rers Government from tackling the pressing problems of a 
deteriorating economy and increasing political violence, for 
Erbakan rei^sed to countenance the austerity measures de- 
manded by the IMF while TOrke^ stood in the way of a crack- 
down on political violence, most of which the *Grey Wolves’ of 
the MHP were thought to have instigated. The weakness of the 
coalition also hampered progress towards a settlement of the 
Cyprus question, with Demirel having to make concessions to 
the militant views of the extreme right wing represented by 
Erbakan’s MSP. Between 1974 and 1977 the fortunes of the MSP 
changed drastically and their representation in the National 
Assembly was reduced from 48 to 24. Erbakan became increas- 
iipgly discredited, while support for the MHP increased substan- 
ti^. It combined anti-communism, Islamic values and a desire 
for centrally-directed free enterprise with a nationalism that 
would dispense with democracy. Meanwhile, the MHP was able 
to build up a system of militant cadres by placing its supporters 
in the i^lice and dvil service. 

In spite of its difficulties, the Demirel Government continued 
in power by suspending all action over controversial issues, 
su(^ as the economy, Cyprus and Greece and relations with the 
European Community (EC, now European Union— EU) and 
NATO, pending the g^eral election schooled for October 1977. 
Increasing political violence throughout Turkey and especially 
in the universities, between leftr and right-wing groups, per- 
suaded the authorities to bring forward the genersd election to 
June. The political inactivity was matched by economic paralysis 
as it became clear that the economy was overloaded with short- 
term debt and banks struggled to meet foreign-currency bills 
of payment. 

However, the election of June 1977 failed to produce the 
hoped-for decisive majority. While the CHP increased its share 
of seats in the Nationd Assembly to 213 out of 460, the AP also 
increased its share firom 149 to 189 seats. Ecevit, the leader of 
the CHP, formed a Coundl of Ministers but failed to agree a 
coalition with the smaller parties, and a week later was defeated 
in a vote of confidence in Ihe legislature. Demirel, the leader of 
the AP, was subsequently invited to form a new Government 
and on 1 August a coalition came to power which gave key 
ministerial posts to members of the MSP and the MHP. As 
a result there was penetration of the university and college 
administrations by extreme right-wing factions and a conse- 
quent flare-up of violence on campuses. By mid-December on^ 
third of the universities were shut and 260 people had died in 
political violence. 


Frustration at the coalition’s powerlessness led to the progres- 
sive diminution of the APs support in the National Assembly 
between October and December 1977 as members resigned. By 
27 December ^e coalition could muster only 214 votes and 
Ecevit was preparing a new coalition. Following a vote of ‘no 
confidence’ in the legislature, the Demirel Government resigned 
on 31 December and formed a caretaker administration. On 2 
January 1978 Ecevit formed a new Government. 

ECEVIT RETURNS TO POWER 
After the chaos of Demirel’s administration, the appointment 
of Ecevit as Prime Minister was greeted with great popul^ 
enthusiasm; his popular support, however, was not reflect in 
the National Assembly. His m^jorily was dependent upon the 
support of defectors from the AP, to 10 of whom he gave places 
in the Council of Ministers, while the number of deputies who 
had changed allegiances had resulted in a ‘pool’ of about 20 
independents. Radical reforms were urged on Ecevit, but the 
insecure parliamentary majority, the country’s economic weak- 
ness, and the unwanted reputation of the CHP in the conserva- 
tive rural areas as a radical party, eigoined on him the necessity 
for caution. He began a painstaking, relentless purge of right- 
wing elements in the public administration. He adopted an 
economic stabilization programme, signed a stand-by arrange- 
ment with the IMF (provichng for a total of US $460m. over two 
years) and began work on restructuring the severe short-term 
debt burden. He was, however, unable to secure the huge 
amounts of international financial assistance necessary to make 
the stabilization programme work and few of the targets were 
reached. Inflation continued at about 60%-70%, unemployment 
reached 20% and, for lack of raw materials, industry was 
working half-time. Nevertheless, Ecevit was unwilling to take 
further austerity measures demanded by the IMF as a condition 
for further aid. Moreover, political violence continued to esca- 
late. Although calm returned to the universities, elsewhere 
more and more people were killed in acts of terrorism. Both the 
police force and the internal security forces (MIT) were riven 
by factions of left and ri^t which rendered them unable to 
intervene. Here, too, the process of purging extremists was 
begun, and in l^ptember 1978 Ecevit replaced the Chief of 
Security; however, while the civilian tools of authority remained 
weak and unreformed, the maintenance of law and order dep- 
ended on the armed forces and Ecevit was forced to ask the 
gendarmerie to imdertake policing duties in urban areas. By 
December more than 800 people had been killed, particularly 
in the eastern provinces. 'Uiese new areas of violence reflected 
a change of tactics by the MHP, which during 1978 campaigned 
in cenl^ and eastern Anatolia where the traditional elements 
of society had been least affected by modernization and were 
most threatened by its arrival. Turkey’s appeal to nationalism 
gained him supporters, particularly in areas where Turks lived 
with other eth^c groups, notably the Kurds. The violence culmi- 
nated in December at the south-eastern town of Karamanmara$ 
in the most serious outbreak of ethnic fighting since the 19208. 
There the historic enmity between the orthodox Sunni msgority 
and the Alevi (Shi‘a) minority had been exacerbated by the 
activities of right- and left-wing agitators. On 21 December the 
funeral of two members of the left-wing teachers’ association, 
murdered the day before, was turned into a large-scale 
demonstration by the Alevis. The mourners were fiued on by 
Sunni supporters of Tfirkep and indiscriminate rioting erupted 
After thrM days, more than 100 people had been killed, at least 
1,000 had been irijured and lar^ parts of the Alevi quarters 
had been reduced to ruins. The MTI had failed to alert the 
Government to the incidents leading up to the massacre, and 
order was not restored until the army intervened on 24 
December. 

MARTIAL LAW 

The violence led to the imposition of martial law on 26 December 
1978. Althou^ he had long been urged to take this step by 
Demirel, Ecevit had refiised in view of Turkey’s previous exj^ri- 
ences of martial law. Martial law was imposed for two months 
(renewed subsequently at two-monthly intervals) in 13 prov- 
inces, all— except Istanbul and Ankara— in the east, although 
the mainly Kurdish areas of the south-east were excluded to 
prevent friction. Ecevit announced that it was to be ‘martial law 
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with a human face’, and instituted a co-ordination committee for 
its implementation comprising himself, Gen. Kenan Evren, the 
Chief of the General St^, and Lt-Gen. Sahap Yardimo^lu, the 
Chief Martial Law Administrator. Special militaiy courts were 
established to hear cases of those arrested for martial law 
violations. However, even these new measures proved insuffi- 
cient to curb the violence, which was now endemic. 

In April 1979 a crisis developed on the political front when 
six ministers, members of the group of defectors from the AP, 
issued a public memorandum criticizing Ecevit for taking insuf- 
ficient account of tiieir views and demanding tougher measures 
to combat political violence, particularly left-wing groups, 
and Kurdish separatism. They also demanded a redirection of 
economic policies to allow more Western investment and greater 
fireedom for private enterprise. The gulf between these views 
and those of Ecevit’s left-wing supporters in the CHP be<^e 
more and more pronounced, and the impossibility of reconciling 
the left- and ri^t-wing elements in the coalition became clear. 
In response to the growtii of Kurdish separatism, and alarmed 
by Kurdish violence in Iran, Ecevit agreed to extend martial 
law into six more provinces, all in the Kurdish south-east. Three 
CHP deputies promptly resigned, reducing the party’s minority 
representation in the National Assembly to 211 out of 460. 

As violence continued, the authorities imposed an all-day 
curfew in Istanbul and Aiikara on May Day in 1979, to prevent 
riots at the traditional parades. A march planned by the more 
radical of the union coi^ederations, Devrimci Sendikalan 
Konfederasyonu (DtSKl, was banned and the army ordered the 
arrest of its entire leadership, a severe blow to Ecevit’s reputa- 
tion as a champion of workers’ rights and an indication of the 
arm/s increasing involvement in politics. During the next few 
months Ecevit’s parliamentary msgority gradually dwindled 
after a series of resignations by CHP deputies, and in October 
by-elections the AP achieved substantial gains. Ecevit’s Govern- 
ment resigned on 16 October. Eight days later Demircl formed 
a new Government witii the backing of the rightist MHP and 
the MSP, afifbrding the Government a majority of four. His 
Council of Ministers was entirely composed of moderate and 
uncontroversial AP deputies, in an effort to avoid antagonizing 
the left-wing faction in the National Assembly and jeopardizing 
his slender msgority. 

With no reduction in the level of violence by the beginning of 
1980, the armed forces again intervened. On 2 January the 
Turkish genersds issued a public warning to all political parties, 
criticizing them for argumg and urging them to reach a con- 
sensus of opinion on anti-terrorist measures. Under threat of 
greater militaiy intervention, the National Assembly immedi- 
ately began to debate a padiage of anti-terrorist legislation 
proposed by the Government. In spite of this threat, the bill 
was defeated on 15 January, when the MSP voted against it, 
and sectarian and political l^ngs continued at an average rate 
of 10 per day. By February 20 provinces were under martial 
law. At this time a number of left-wing papers were shut down, 
and in May the TtLrkiye Emek^i Partisi (Workers’ Party of 
Turkey) was dissolved the Constitutional Court. Once again 
May Day processions were banned and violence broke out. 

The instability of the Government was illustrated by parlia- 
mentary inability to choose a new President after Koruttlrk’s 
term expired in April 1980. This again provoked criticism from 
Gen. Kenan Evren, Chief of the (jeneral Staff. Neither the 
right nor the left was prepared to compromise on the choice of 
candidate, and after much indecision Ihsan Sabri Qaglayan^ 
took office as acting President In June the CHP tabl^ a censure 
motion intended to force the resignation of the Government 
before the summer recess. However, the 22 MSP deputies voted 
against the motion, in spite of their opposition to Demirel’s pro- 
Western, pro-NATO stance, and the Government survived the 
motion by one vote. By Augiwt political violence had almost 
reached the proportions of civil war. Although martial law 
continued to be extended every two months in 20 out of the 67 
provinces, clashes between ri^t and left had caused some 2,000 
deaths smee the beginning of the year. Meanwhile, inflation 
and foreign debts continued to escalate, food and power short- 
ages and unemployment were widespread and the political 
infi g hting continued. At the beginning of September Demirel 
attempted to bring forward the elections (scheduled for June 
1981), which he hoped would give his party a majority and the 
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power to deal with the country’s crisis. However, this move 
was defeated by the opposition and the Government remained 
paralysed, unable to make important decisions or implement 
vital measures. 

THE 1980 COUP AM) ITS AFTERMATH 

On 11 September 1980 the armed forces, led by Gen. Evren, 
seized power in a bloodless coup, the third in 20 years. There 
appeared to be three main reasons for their intervention: the 
failure of the Government to deal with the country’s political 
and economic chaos, the ineffectiveness of the police force, and, 
more immediately, the sudden resurgence of Islamist fundamen- 
talism, which was evident at a rally in August, during wUch 
Erbakan and the MSP appealed for the restoration of Islamic 
iSharVa) law. The leaders of the coup formed a five-man 
National Security Council (NSC), sworn in on 18 September. 
The Chairman of the NSC, Gen. Evren, became head of state. 
Martial law was extended to the whole country and the legisla- 
ture was dissolved. On 21 September the NSC appointed a 
mainly civilian Council of Ministers, with a retired naval com- 
mander, Btilent Ulusu, as Prime Minister and Turgut Ozal as 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Economic Affairs. The 
new Government’s main aims were to eradicate all possible 
sources of terrorism and political violence and to reduce the 
power of political extremists, to uphold Kemalist principles, to 
honour all foreign debts and existing agreements, and to return 
the country to democratic rule afler the establishment of law 
and order. Former political leaders, suspected terrorists and 
political extremists were detained, while all political activity 
was banned and trade union activities were restricted. A strin- 
gent programme of austerity was introduced by Ozal. In October 
the NSC drafted a seven-point provisional Constitution whidi 
provided the generals with unlimited powers for an indefinite 
period. 

By February 1981 the new Government claimed to have 
eliminated the main leiVwing terrorist groups, including the 
powerful guerrilla organization Dev Yol. By May 1 982, according 
to vaiying reports, between 43,000 and 100,000 suspected left- 
and right-wing activists had been detained. The authorities also 
imposed harsh measures on Kurdish nationalist organizations, 
believing them to be supported by forces in the Eastern bloc. 
By May 1982 there had b^n a number of mass trials of Kurdish 
activists, especially members of the left-wing separatist Partiya 
Karkeren Kurdistan (PKK— Kurdistan Workers’ Party). Cen- 
sorship of the press was not officially imposed, but extremist 
publications were banned and the press and other media placed 
under strict self-censorship. By O^ber more than 66,0()d sus- 
pects were said to have b^n arrested, including the leaders of 
the MHP and the MSP, together with a large number of trade 
unionists and the editors of some leading newspapers. The new 
Government succeeded in reducing the level of political violence 
in Turkey and in establishing law and order. However, the 
likelihood that this had been achieved only at the expense of 
human rights caused concern among the Western Governments: 
Turkey was banned from the Council of Europe, EC aid was 
suspended, and fellow-members of NATO urged Turkey to 
return to democratic rule as soon as possible. 

In October 1981 a Consultative Assembly was formed to draft 
a new Constitution and to prepare the way for a return to 
parliamentary rule. It comprised five members of the NSC and 
160 others, of whom 40 were appointed directly by the NSC, 
while the remaining 120 were chosen by the NSC from candid- 
ates put forward by the governors of the 67 provinces. All former 
politicians (who had been banned from political activity in April) 
were excluded, and on 16 October all political parties were 
disbanded and their assets confiscated. A new Constitution was 
approved by referendum on 7 November 1982, with a 91% 
majority— despite widely-expressed objections that excessive 
powers were to be granted to the Prosident, while judicial 
powers and the rights of trade unions and the press were to 
be curtailed. An appended ^temporary article’ automatically 
installed (Sen. Evren as President for a seven-year term. The 
opposition was not allowed to canvass openly against the new 
Constitution. Under the Constitution, power was vested in the 
President, enabling him to dissolve the legislature, delay laws, 
call elections and make all key public appointments. 
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Following the referendum, the military regime dismissed left- 
wing university professors, closed newspapers, tightened press 
censorship and held mass trials of labour leaders and others. 
In l^y 1983 the President revoked the 30-month ban on political 
activity and allowed political parties to be formed imder strict 
rules. All the former political parties, which had been dissolved 
in October 1981, were to remain proscribed, along with 723 
former members of the legislature and leading party Affinulq 
who were banned from active politics for 10 years. By the 
end of May it was clear that proscribed political parties were 
resurfacing under new names and with new titular leaders. The 
first new political party to be banned, on 31 May, was the Great 
Turkey Party, whose leader was Husamettin Cindoruk. This 
party was the reconstructed AP, with discreet banTring from 
Sfileyman Demirel. In response, Demirel loyalists formed the 
Dogru Yol Partisi (DYP-True Path Par^). The President gave 
support to the Milliyet^ Demokrasi Partisi (MDP-Nationalist 
Democracy Parly), led by Gen. Turgut Sunalp, in the hope 
that it would become the main centi^right party in the new 
Parliament. On the centre-left l^e Sosyal Demokrasi Partisi 
(SDP— Social Democratic Party) was formed, under the leader- 
ship of Prof. Erdal tnOnll, and won support fi:t)m the former 
CBDP (although Bfilent Ecevit recommended boycotting the new 
political system); however, the SDP was banned on 24 June. 
The Halk^i Parti (HP— Populist Party), led by Necdet Calp, had 
military approval as a centre-left parly. 

CIVILIAN RULE RETURNS UNDER OZAL 

A general election was held on 6 November 1983, and parliamen- 
tary rule was restored, with a 400-8eat unicameral Grand 
National Assembly (Bfiytik Millet Meclisi). Election was on the 
basis of proportional representation (with a minimum require- 
ment of 10% of the total votes, to discourage small parties), 
voting was compulsory, and every candidate to 1^ approved 

by the military council. 

The President banned a total of 11 parties frem participating 
in the general election. Unexpectedly, the conservative ANAP, 
led by Turgut Ozal, won 211 of the 400 seats in the Grand 
National Assembly. The party had been allowed to participate 
only because the President felt that it would be no threat to the 
two parties that the military leadership favoured. However, the 
armed forces’ preferred party, the centre-right MDP, was beaten 
into third place, with the centre-left HP coming second. The 
result refiected the great popularity of Ozal, stemming from his 
performance while head of ^e State Trading Organization and 
later as Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Economic 
Affairs. He was appointed Prime Minister and named his 
Council of Ministers in December. 

The result of the election suggested a decisive rejection of 
military rule, and this view was strengthened when local elec- 
tions were held on 25 March 1984. Three parties that had been 
banned from the general election— the SDP, the DYP and the 
Refah Partisi (RP— Welfare Party)- were allowed to contest the 
local elections. ANAP received about 40% of the total votes 
(almost identical to the November general election result), with 
the moderate left-wing SDP obtaining 23.3% of the votes. Thus, 
the main opposition in the country to ANAP was a party not 
represented in the Grand National Assembly, a fact which gave 
rise to further speculation about the undemocratic nature of the 
general election. The HP and the MDP fared badly, winning 
less than 10% of the votes each. In November 1986 the HP and 
the SDP, the main opposition parties within and outside the 
Grand National Assembly resp^vely, merged to form a single 
party, the Sosyal Demokrat Halkpi Parti (SHP— Social Demo- 
cratic Populist Party). However, the left-wing opposition was 
split as a result of the formation, a few days later, of the 
Demokratik Sol Parti (DSP— Democratic Left Party), led by 
Rahsan Ecevit (wife of ex-Prime Minister Bfilent Ece^t) and 
drawing support from the former CHP. 

The dviliw Government’s main priorities were economic, 
althou^ corruption continued to be a problem; in October 
1984 the Minister of Finance and Customs, Vural Arikan, was 
dismissed by President Evren after accusing the Minister of the 
Interior (who had resigned shortly before) of allowing the police 
to torture customs officials who had been accused of corruption. 
The press and labour unions were put under strict control, 
despite a few civilian appointments to important posts formerly 


held by the military. The police were given further widespread 
powers to Twaintiiin law and order and to ensure that there was 
no return to the political violence prevalent in Turkey during 
the late 1970s. 

The MDP voted to disband itself in May 1986. Many of 
its members joined the new right-wing Htlr Demokrat Partisi 
(HDP— Free Democratic Party), which was formed by Mehmet 
Yazar, the former President of the Union of Chambera of Com- 
merce and Industry. In December the HDP merged with ANAP, 
and the right-wing Vatandas Partisi (VP— Citizen Party, formed 
earlier in the year) merged with the DYP (although the VP’s 
leader, Vural Arikan, became an independent); the DSP became 
a legitimate parliamentary group (i.e. it had more than 20 
deputies in the Grand National Assembly) when several depu- 
ties from the SHP defected and joined its ranks. By the end of 
1986, therefore, there were four recognized parliamentary 
groups in the Grand National Assembly— ANAP, the SHP, the 
DSP and the DYP. 

In May 1987 it became apparent that there were rifts within 
ANAP when its Secretary-General, Mustafa Tasar, resigned 
after criticizing the party’s increasingly powerful Islai^c funda- 
mentalist wing. ANAP fared well, however, in the mayoral 
elections in June, winning 55 of the 84 seats contested. The 
DYP also proved its continuing popularity by winning 17 seats, 
whilst the SHP won only six seats and the DSP just three. 

Concern continued throughout the 1980s and ^e early 1990s 
regarding the persistent and widespread use of torture of polit- 
ick prisoners. In December 1985 a case brought before the 
Human Rights Commission of the Council of Europe by five 
European countries, alleging that Turkey had violated the Euro- 
pean Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms, was settled out of court when Turkey agreed 
to rescind all martial law decrees within 18 months, to introduce 
an amnesty for political prisoners, and to allow independent 
observers from the Coun^ of Europe to monitor progress. In 
July 1987 all martial law decrees in Turkey were repealed; by 
that time an official state of emergency had been declared in a 
total of nine provinces. The Government’s signing, in January 
1988, of UN and Council of Europe agreements denouncing 
torture, however, received a cynical response from both the local 
and the international media. In November the eight-year state 
of emergency in Istanbul was revoked. 

In November 1987 Dr Nihat Sargin and Haydar Kutlu, the 
respective leaders of the banned Workers’ Party of Turkey and 
the Turkish Communist Party, returned to Turkey after seven 
years of self-imposed exile, with the intention of mer^ng their 
two parties to form a new Turkish United Communist Party. 
They were both arrested at Ankara airport and were charged 
with offences under the Turkish penal code, which specificdly 
outlawed communist organizations and the dissemination of 
Marxist-Leninist ideas. At their trial, which began in June 
1988, both men alleged that they had been tortured. In May 
1990 they were released from detention for the remainder of 
the trial, in anticipation of significant changes to the articles of 
legislation that had declared communist parties illegal. In June 
it was reported that an application for legal status for the 
Turkish United Communist Party, put forward by the two men, 
had been rejected. In July 1989, at the end of a seven-year trial 
of members of the banned Dev Yol, a military court sentenced 
seven left-wing extremists to death, 39 to life imprisonment and 
more than 300 to gaol terms of up to 21 years for activities 
dating back to the time of the 1980 militaiy coup. In A{»il 1990 
it was estimated that 25,000 people had been detained for 
political reasons since 1980. 

A sharp increase in outbreaks of urban terrorism in early 
1990, coupled with a perceived increase in the influence of 
fund^entalist thou^t, led to widespread fears of a return to 
the extremist violence of the late 1970s. The increase in terrorist 
attacks by Islamist and left-wing g^ups was exacerbated by 
the Government’s stance in the conffict in the Persian (Arabian) 
Gulf (see below). A series of attacks were unleashed against 
Western targets in Turkey, including US civilians, diplomatic 
missions and offices of several national airlines and banks in 
Istanbul Ankara. 

In early April 1991 a draft anti-terrorism bill was approved 
by the Grand National Assembly. Presented as a move towards 
greater liberalization and democratization, the bill contained 
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provisions for the abolition of controversial articles of the penal 
code which had proscribed the formation of religious or com- 
munist political parties, for the early release of as many as 
35,000 prisoners, for the commuting of the death sentence for 
more than 250 prisoners and for a relaxation of the ban on the 
use of minority languages. By mid-April it was reported that 
some 5,000 political prisoners had al^ady been released as a 
result of the new biU. In July Turkey’s Constitutional Court 
again refused to afford legal status to the Turkish Communist 
Party. 

FURTHER STEPS TOWARDS DEMOCRACY 

In a national referendum held in September 1987 a narrow 
majority approved the repeal of the restrictions imposed on over 
200 politicians in 1981, which prohibited them from taking an 
active part in public life for a period of 10 years. This result 
enabled Bttlent Ecevit to assume the leadership of the DSP, 
while Stileyman Demirel was elected as leader of the DYP. As 
the polls for the referendum closed, the Prime Minister, who 
had campaigned against the repeal of the ban, immediately 
announced that a general election would be held on 1 November 
(a year earlier tlum required). A few days later, the Grand 
National Assembly approved legislation enabling a general elec- 
tion to be held at such short notice, by eliminating the procedure 
of primary elections within each party. After protests and 
threats of an electoral boycott by the opposition parties, how- 
ever, the C^vemment postponed the general ele<^on until 29 
November, thus enabling primaTy elections to be held. Seven 
parties contested the general election, which was the first free 
election in 'nirkey since the 1980 militaiy coup. ANAP obtained 
36.3% of the votes cast (which, because of the ^weighted’ electoral 
system, meant that it was allotted 292 of the scats in the Grand 
National Assembly, now enlarged from 400 to 450 seats), while 
the SHP (24.7% of the votes) won 99 seats and the DYP (19.1% 
of the votes) won 59 seats. Since the country’s proportional 
representation system required a party to obtain at least 10% 
of the national vote in order to be represented in the Grand 
National Assembly, none of the four other parties contesting 
the election (induing the DSP, with 8.5% of the votes, and the 
RP, with 7.2%) won seats. Ozal formed a new, expanded Coundl 
of Ministers in December. In February 1988 the Sosyalist Parti 
(Socialist Party), the first overtly socialist politick party in 
Turkey since the 1980 coup, was formally established. 

In Au^st 1988 Ozal made an unsuccessful attempt to pass 
a new piece of legislation through the Constitutional Court, 
which would have enabled local elections (normally held eveiy 
five years) to take place up to one year in advance. A national 
referendum, held in the following month, to decide whether to 
adopt this amendment and to bring forward the holding of 
local elections (scheduled for March 1989) by five months, to 
November, illustrated the widespread public dissatisfaction 
vdth the Government and its policies, with only 35% of the total 
votes cast in favour of Ozal’s proposed amendment, which was, 
consequently, not adopted. 

At file locd elections, which proceeded throughout Turkey in 
late March 1989, ANA]P obtained only 22% of the total votes, 
while the SHP and the DYP won 28% and 26%, respectively. 
The rulii^ party’s defeat included the loss of control of the local 
councils in the country’s three largest cities (Ankara, Istanbul 
and tzmir) to the SHP. A few days after these elections, Ozal 
implemented an extensive ministerial reshuffle, aimed at res- 
toring public confidence in the Government. In the following 
monl^ the Prime Minister requested and won from the Grand 
National Assembly a vote expressing confidence. 

Ozal becomes PREsroENT 

In mid-October 1989 Ozal declared his candidacy for the presid- 
ential election to be conducted in the Grand National Assembly 
on 31 October. Despite a boycott of the election by SHP and 
DYP deputies, who claimed that Ozal no longer had a popular 
mandate, and attempts by a second ANAP candidate to divide 
support, Ozsl receiv^ the simple majority required in the third 
round of voting (having failed to secure the two-thirds’ majority 
of the 450 deputies necessary for victory in the first two rounds), 
polling 263 of the votes. On 9 November Ozal succeeded Gen. 
Kenan Evren as President, and unexpectedly appointed Yildinm 
Akbulut, the Speaker of the Grand National Assembly and a 
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former Minister of the Interior, to succeed him os Prime Min- 
ister. Akbulut was subsequently elected as party leader. 
Towards the end of 1989 the parliamentary position of the SHP 
was seriously undermined when a number of SHP deputies 
resigned in protest at the expulsion of six Kurdish deputies who 
had attended a Kurdish conference in Paris, France, earlier in 
the year. Rumours of division within ANAP were confimed 
in early 1990 when two ministers resigned, both expressing 
disenchantment with party policy and leadership. In March 
Bedrettin Dalan, a former Mayor of Istanbul and an ANAP party 
member, announced his intention of forming a new Demol^atik 
Merkez Partisi (DMP— Democratic Centre Party) which was 
expected to attract many disaffected ANAP 8U])porters. 

At an ANAP party congress convened on 15 June 1991 Prime 
Minister Yildinm Akbulut was defeated by former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Mesut Yilmaz in a contest for the party leader- 
ship. The following day Akbulut resigned as Prime Minister, 
and on 17 June, in accordance with the Constitution, President 
Ozal invited Yilmaz to head a new administration. On 23 June 
Yilmaz announced the composition of a now, radically-altered 
Council of Ministers and the next day he assumed the premier- 
ship. The appointment of Yilmaz (the lender of the liberal faction 
within ANAP) and the composition of the Council of Ministers 
was widely interpreted as an attempt to balance the influence 
of the liberal and fundamentalist movements within the Govern- 
ment. In August the Government announced that general elec- 
tions (not legally required until November 1992) would be 
conducted in October 1991 in response to demands by the 
opposition SHP and DYP, which claimed that ANAP no longer 
commanded sufficient popular support to govern effectively. 

THE 1991 GENERAL ELECTION 

At the general election held on 20 October 1991 the DYP, under 
the leadership of Stileyman Demirel, received an estimated 
27.3% of the votes cast, narrowly defeating ANAP (with 23.9%) 
and the SHP (with 20.6%). Although the DYP failed to attract 
the level of support necessary for the formation of a single-party 
government, Demirel assumed the premiership at the head of 
a coalition comprising members of the DYP and the SHP. The 
Council of Ministers, including 12 SHP members (with the 
deputy premiership assigned to SHP party leader Erdal tndnti) 
and 20 DYP members, was approved by the Grand National 
Assembly later in the month. On 25 November the coalition 
partners announced a programme for political and economic 
reform that included the drafting of a new constitution, im- 
provements in anti-terrorist legislation and matters of human 
rights, and increased levels of cultural recognition and of 
autonomy in local government for Kurds in Turkey. While 
international observers were impressed by Demirel’s apparent 
commitment to human rights (the establishment of a separate 
ministry of human rights, to be headed by an ethnic Kurd, was 
promptly announced), the formal adoption of amendments to 
the criminal procedure code, designed to discourage torture 
(including a proposed reduction in the length of periods of 
legitimate police detention), were impeded by a lack of consensus 
within the coalition Government. Although the DYP and the 
SHP had performed well at municipal elections conducted in 
early June 1992 (increasing their combined share of national 
support to 58%, compared with 48% in the October 1991 general 
election), the reactivation of the GHP in September 1992 (as a 
result of the adoption of more lenient guide-lines for the forma- 
tion of political parties) threatened to undermine left-wing sup- 
port for the (jfovemment. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 1980-93 

Turkey is recognized as a key member of NATO, both on account 
of its strategic position in Europe and because it is the only 
NATO ‘member of the OIC. However, in the early 1980s the 
NATO countries were divided over support for the Turkish 
Government: while the USA promised to accelerate the flow of 
aid to Turkey, EC countries were considering the suspension of 
aid. In January 1982 the European Parliament voted to suspend 
relations with Turkey, and in March the EG decided to Ti^ze’ 
aid to Turkey. 

In September 1986 Turkey was readmitted to associate mem- 
bership of the EC, when the Turkish-EG Association Council 
(which was established in 1963, but had been suspended since 
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the army coup in 1980) met for talks in Brussels, Belgium. 
Turkey, however, failed to gain access to the suspended EC aid. 
In April 1987 Turkey made a formal application to become a 
full member of the EC. Overruling Greek objections, the EC 
CouncU of Ministers agreed to submit the application to the 
Commission of the European Communities to formulate its 
opinion on l^e merits of the case. In April 1988 a meeting 
of the Turkish-EC Association Council in Luxembourg was 
postponed indefinitely after objections by the Turkish delegation 
to a reference to Cyprus, inserted at the request of the Greek 
delegates, in the EC’s opening statement. In December 1989 
Turkey’s application was effectively rejected, at least until 1993, 
by the Commission of the European Communities. Tlie Commis- 
sion emphasized that the completion of a European 
market was necessa^ before any enlargement could take place, 
and dted factors including Torkey’s unsatisfactory human 
rights iword, high rate of ii&ation, dependence upon the rural 
population and inad^uate social security provisions as 
short of EC expectations. 

The Turkish Gov^ment responded positively to requests 
from the USA for logistical aid foUowing the forcible annexation 
of Kuwait by Iraq in Au^st 1990, and in September the defence 
and economic co-operation agreement (which provides for the 
US military presence in Turkey) was extended. In mid-January 
1991 a resolution to extend the war powers of the Government 
and effectively endorse the unrestricted use of Turkish air bases 
by coalition forces was agreed by the Grand National Assembly. 
On the following day US aircrsdt began bombing missions into 
north-east Iraq from NATO bases inside sou^-east Turkey. In 
February and March the US Government announced substan- 
tial increases in military and economic aid to Turkey for 1991 
and 1992. 

Although Greece and Turkey had agreed to ease tensions in 
April 1982, relations were further strained when the Turkish- 
backed Turkish Federated State of Cyprus’ made a unilateral 
declaration of independence in November 1983. Turkey is ^e 
only country to have recognized this state, the Turkish Republic 
of Northern Cyprus’ (TRNC’l, and to have exchanged ambassa- 
dors with it (in May 1984). In July 1986 Turgut Ozal became 
the first Turkish Prime Minister to make an official visit to the 
TRNC’. Tension between Greece and Turkey came to a head in 
March 1987 when a disagreement between the two countries 
over petroleum-prospecting rights in disputed areas of the 
Aegean Sea almost resulted in ffie outbreak of military conflict. 
Relations between Turkey and Greece improved considerably, 
however, in 1988: in February the Turkish (Sovemment officially 
annulled a decree, issued in 1964, that curbed the property 
rights of Greek nationals living in I^key. In return, the Greek 
Prime Minister, Andreas Papandreou, officially accepted Tur- 
key’s status as an associate member of the EC by signing the 
Protocol of Adaptation (consequent on Greece’s accession to the 
EC) to the EC-Turkey Association Agreement in April, which 
the Greek Government had hitherto refused to do. The situation 
deteriorated somewhat, however, later in the same month, when 
Greece insisted on linking the possibility of Turkey’s entiy into 
the EC with the ending of the Turkish presence in Cyprus. In 
May the Greek Minister of Culture became the first Greek 
minister to visit Turkey since 1974, and in the following month 
Ozal became the first Turkish premier to visit the Gree^ Prime 
Minister in Athens for 36 years. In Febru^ 1990 relations 
agam deteriorated, following violent clashes in Greece between 
Christians and the Muslim minority in western Thrace. 

In late 1984 tension arose between the USA and Turkey over 
a congressional resolution condemning alleged massacres of 
Armenians by Turks during the First World War. The resolution 
eventually lapsed, and the USA granted military aid, but the 
tension remained. The Turkish Clovemment was angered once 
again in February 1987 when the European Parliament adopted 
a report 'deploring’ the alleged massacres. 

Turkey protested vehemently agatot the campa^ of forced 
assimilation launched by the Bulgarian authorities in late 1984, 
whereby ethnic Turks living in Bulgaria (estimated to number 
about 1.5m.) were forced to adopt Slavonic names and were 
banned from practising Muslim religious rites. Despite some 
improvement in relations, in 1989 ffie Bulgarian authorities 
began to deport hundreds of Turks to Turkey, and continued to 
deny the existence of an ethnic-Turkish minority in their 
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country. The official esplanation was that the ethnic Turks 
were, in fact, Slavs whose ancestors had been forcibly convert^ 
to Tfllflim. In late May the Bulgarian authorities altered their 
policy and issued passports and exit visas to at least 150,()00 
Turks who wished to enter Turkey. In response, the Turkish 
Government opened the border and publicly stated its commit- 
ment to accepting all the ethnic Turks as refugees from Bidgaria. 
By mid-August an estimated 310,000 had crossed into Turkey, 
but more than one-third of that number had returned to Bul- 
garia by February 1990, as a result of disillusionment with 
conditions in Turlmy and the proposed abolition of the assimila- 
tion campaign by a new Bulgarian administration. 

Following the formal dissolution of the USSR in December 
1991, the Turkish Government sought to further its political, 
economic and cultural influence in the Central Asian region, 
and in particular to forge strong links with the six Muslim 
states of the former Soviet Union. In June 1992 leaders of 11 
countries, including both Turkey and Greece and six former 
Soviet republics, established a Black Sea economic alliance (now 
the Org^zation of the Black Sea Economic Co-operation— 
BSEC— based in Istanbul), and expressed their commitment to 
promotir^ greater co-operation with regard to transport, energy, 
information, communications and ecology. 

TUREXY AND THE IRAQI KURDS 

In August 1988 the Iraqi armed forces launched a major offen- 
sive against Kurdish separatists in northern Iraq. Thousands 
of Kurdish refugees (an estimated 100,000-150,000 by early 
September) fled to the Turkish border, where, after initial 
hesitation, the Turkish Government admitted them on liumani- 
tarian grounds’ and provided asylum in makeshift camps. In 
addition, the Turkish Government refused a request by Iraq 
to allow Iraqi forces to pursue Kurdish guerrillas in Turkish 
territory. However, the Government made it dear that the 
refuge being given to the Iraqi Kurds was only temporary. Iraq 
offered an amnesty to the Iraqi Kurds in Turkey in September, 
but very few returned. By August 1989 there were still about 
36,000 Iraqi Kurds living in three camps in eastern Turkey, yet 
the Turkish authorities continued to refuse to recognize them 
officially as political refugees. 

FoUowing the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in August 1990, the 
Turkish Government swiftly complied with UN proposals for 
economic sanctions against Iraq. Despite the increase in the 
number of Turkish troops in the border region and the deploy- 
ment of additional US and NATO aircraft in south-east Turkey 
in early 1991, President Ozal continued to stress that Turkey 
had no intention of opening a second military front against Iraq 
and that Turkish forces would continue to guarantee Iraq’s 
territorial integrity’. 

Dimng high-level talks, conducted in Turkey between senior 
Turkish foreign ministry offidals and the leaders of Kurdish 
groups within Iraq in early 1991, Turkey had endorsed the 
notion of some form of autonomy for Iraqi Kurds within Iraqi 
territory and had also agreed to open its boiler for humanitarian 
aid to areas of northern Iraq whi(^ had been reportedly liberated 
by Kurdish rebels in the aftermath of the Gifif conflict. By the 
beginning of April, however, having suffered serious reversals 
at the hands of the Iraqi armed forces, more than 500,000 Iraqi 
refugees (mainly Kurds) were reported to be fleeing to the 
Turkish border. Althou^ the Turkish (Sovernment formally 
announced the closure of the border, daiming that it was unable 
to accommodate such a large-scale exodus (some 10,000 refu- 
gees, many of them ethnic Turks, had already been recently 
received by Turkish authorities), and appealed to the UN Sec- 
urity Council to consider the pli^t of the refugees and to take 
immediate action to ensure their safety, by mid-April it was 
estimated that some 600,000 refugees (including 400,000 within 
Turkish borders) were encamped in the mountainous border 
region. While reports of the appalling conditions confronting 
the refugees gave rise to grave international concern and the 
initiation of an ambitious humanitarian aid programme (with 
US Air Force transport planes from the tnpirlik air base dis- 
tributing supplies to the refiig^), the Turkii^ minister of state 
in charge of Ihe relief effort criticized Western governments for 
their slow response to the crisis. Following intense international 
pressure, the Turkish authorities (who Imd containcKl tiie refu- 
gees in Ihe border region in the hope that a protected buffsr 
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zone would be created to accommodate the Kurds on flatlands 
just inside the Iraqi border rather than on equivalent land at a 
much greater distance inside Turkey) began to make provision 
for the removal of up to 20,000 of those refugees in greatest 
need of medical attention to better conditions at an existing 
camp at Silopi, inside Turkey. In mid-April, in accordance with 
a UN-approved proposal to establish temporary ‘safe havens' 
for the r^gees in northern Iraq, Turkey agreed to allow coali- 
tion forces to use Turkish facilities to help the refugees, under 
UN auspices. By mid-May it was estimate that some 200,000 
refugees had returned to fraq, while 89,000 remained in Turkey 
(65,000 at Hakkari and 24,0()0 at Simak) and a further 162,000 
were still encamped on the Iraqi side of the border with Turkey. 

Following the completion of the first phase of the international 
relief effort for the Kurdish refugees and the subsequent 
withdrawal of coalition forces, the Turkish Government agreed 
to the deployment in south-east Turkey of a 3,000-strong multi- 
national ‘rapid reaction force* which would respond to any 
further act of aggression by Iraq against the Kurds in the newly- 
created ‘safe havens*. The force, to be jointly commanded by the 
USA and Turkey (the latter would reserve the right to veto 
attacks against Iraq launched from TurWsh territory or air- 
space) was to include a 1,000-strong Turkish battalion. In Sep- 
tember 1991 the Government approved a 90-day extension for 
the presence, in south-east Turkey, of a small allied air-strike 
force, and subsequently its man^te was granted six-month 
extensions. All allied ground forces, however, were withdrawn 
in October. 

POUCY TOWARDS THE TURKISH KURDS, 1980-^3 

During the 1980s the potential threat of separatism among the 
Kurds in the south-east of the countiy was a continuing problem. 
Despite the fact that there are an estimated 3m.-8m. Kurds in 
Turkey, they are not officially recognized as a separate ethnic 
group and it is illegal to speak Kurdish. In 1984 the outlawed 
PKK, which advocates the creation of a Kurdish national home- 
land in Turkey and is led by Abdullah Ocalan, launched a 
violent guerrilla campaign against the Turkish authorities in 
the south-eastern provinces. The Government responded by 
arresting suspected Kurdish leaders, dispatching more security 
forces to the region, establishing lo^ militia groups, and im- 
posing martial law in nine troubled provinces. By July 1987, 
however, martial law had been replac^ by a state of emer^ncy 
under a district governor in all of these provinces. In spite of 
this concession, ffie violence continued and the PKK be^ to 
concentrate its attacks on the local militia and civilians. In 
April 1990 the Government introduced severe measures to 
combat ethnic unrest, including harsh restrictions on the media 
and an increase in the powers of local officials to outlaw strikes 
and impose internal banishment. Violence continued to escalate, 
however, and in April and May clashes between rebel Kurds, 
security forces and civilians left 140 dead, marking the bloodiest 
period of the confiict since August 1984. 

In early 1991, in the context of the Kurdish uprising in Iraq, 
President Ozal sought to alleviate mounting tension among 
Turkish Kurds by announcing the Government’s decision to 
review existing legislation proscribing the use of languages 
other than Turkish and by allowing Kurds to celebrate ope^y 
the Kurdish new year for the first time. By mid-1991, however, 
a new wave of violence between PKK guerrillas and security 
forces had erupted in the south-eastern provinces. In July three 
people were killed and more than 100 wounded when security 
forces clashed with some 20,000 mourners attending the funeral 
of a murdered Kurdish rights activist in Diyarbakir. The conflict 
entered a new phase when, in late 1991 and early 1992 (in 
retaliation for continuing cross-border attacks on Turkish 
troops), government fighter aircraft conducted numerous sorties 
into nortiiem Iraq in order to attack suspected PKK bases tiiere. 
In the course of these raids many civilians and refugees (mamly 
Iraqi Kurds) were reportedly killed, prompting international 
observers and relief workers publicly to caU into question the 
integrity of the exercises. In October 1991 the Iraqi Government 
lodged formal complaints with the UN, denouncing Turkish 
violations of Iraq’s territorial integrity. In April 1992 negotia- 
tions with Syria resulted in the reactivation of a 1987 security 
agreement designed to curb the activities of the PKK in the 
border region. 
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In late 1992 Turkish air and ground forces (in excess of 
20,000 troops ), conducted further attacks upon PKK bases inside 
northern Iraq, hoping to takii^ advantage of losses inflicted 
upon the Kurdish rel^ls by a simultaneous offensive, initiated 
by Iraqi Kurdish peshmerga forces in October, with the aim of 
forcing the PKK from Iraq. By mid-December most Turkish 
ground forces had been withdrawn from Iraqi territory, and in 
January 1993 the Turkish military offensive was redirected 
against PKK strongholds in south-eastern Turkey. 

giLLER BECOMES PRIME MINISTER 

On 16 May 1993 Suleyman Demirel succeeded Turgut Ozal as 
President, after being elected in the third round of voting by 
the Grand National Assembly. (Ozal had died in April as a 
result of heart failure.) In early June Minister of State Tansu 
giller was elected to the DYP party leadership, and subse- 
quently assumed the premiership as Turkey’s first female Prime 
Minister, (filler announced the composition of her Coundl of 
Ministers in late June. While all 12 SHP ministers retained 
their portfolios, the replacement of several prominent DYP 
ministers was interpreted as an attempt by the Prime Minister 
to consolidate support for her premiership. 

On taking office as Prime Minister, filler was immediately 
confronted with a dramatic increase in separatist violence. The 
PKK ended its unilateral cease-fire, which had been announced 
in March 1993, by declaring ‘war’ on all Turkish targets. There 
followed a wave of bomb explosions in Turkish tourist resorts 
and abductions of foreign nationals by the PKK, as well as a 
series of attacks upon Turkish diplomatic missions and business 
interests in Europe. The Government responded by postponing 
measures to allow the use of the Kurdish language in schools 
and the media, and by withdrawing plans to give a degree of 
local autonomy to the south-eastern provinces. At the same 
time the armed forces, which numbered 150,000-200,000 in the 
south-east of the country, were given a virtud free hand against 
the PKK 

The pro-Kurdish Halkin Emek Partisi (HEP— People’s Labour 
Party) was outlawed in July 1993. The Government cancelled 
all public investment in the south-east of the country, while it 
was estimated that there had been 2,000 deaths in the region 
as a result of the confiict between June and December 1993. In 
March 1994 ‘mainstream’ parliamentarians voted to strip seven 
members of the Demokrasi Partisi (DEP— Democratic Party, 
the successor to HEP) and one independent Kurdish deputy of 
their parliamentary immunity from prosecution, and six depu- 
ties were subsequently detained. On 16 June Turkey’s Constitu- 
tional Court banned the DEP and ruled that its 13 deputies 
should be expelled from the Grand National Assembly, owing 
to associations with the PKK. In August the six deputies 
detained since March, along with two DEP deputies arrested in 
July, went on trial on charges of supporting separatist move- 
ments. In December they were found guilty and received prison 
sentences of between three-and-a-hdf and 15 years, despite 
international protests (although the length of time already 
served in prison was sufficient to enable the immediate release 
of two of tiie deputies). At the end of October 1995 the Supreme 
Court released two of the deputies; however, it upheld the 
sentences of the four deputies remaining in prison. 

In March 1995 about 35,000 Turkish troops were sent into 
northern Iraq in a military operation aimed at forcing the PKK 
out of its bases near the border. The PKK was reported, however, 
to have obtained advance knowledge of the incursion and to 
have withdrawn to areas inaccessible to the Turki^ forces. 
Under increasing international pressure, including the tempo- 
raiy suspension of relations by the Council of Europe parliamen- 
tary assembly and the suspension of military trade with Turkey 
by certain countries, Turkish troops withdrew by early May. 
However, there was a further incursion into nortiiem Iraq by 
some 3,()00 Turkish troops in July 1995, by which time the 
official death toll arising from the PKK conl^ct was estimated 
at more than 19,000. 

Even as Qiller struggled to contain and defeat the PKK, she 
was confronted by tensions within the governing coalition, with 
the minority coalition partner, the SHP, suspicious of plans for 
privatization. It was widely expected that the Government 
would suffer heavy electoral defeats in the local elections of 
March 1994; however, the beneficiary was not the main opposi- 
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tion party, ANAP, but the Islamic conservative RP. The RP, 
which had campaigned against inflation and high interest rates 
and against Turkey’s ties to NATO and the EU (as the EC had 
become), won 19% of the votes and took control of both Ankara 
and Istanbul. 

In May 1994 filler sought to consolidate relations with the 
SHP, and simultaneously to deflect international criticism of 
Turkeys human ri^ts record in the south-eastern provinces, 
by announcing plans to open up the political arena to groups 
that had been outlawed since the 1980 military coup. All restric- 
tions on political activity were to be abolished, the voting age 
was to be reduced to 18 from 21, and deputies were to be allowed 
to transfer allegiance between parties. 

Despite continuing dissension within the Government, and 
the resignation of several cabinet ministers, filler’s coalition 
held together throughout the remainder of 1994, sustained, not 
least, by mutual fear of the RP. In November legislation flnphling 
the sale of some 100 state enterprises was approved by the 
Grand National Assembly, filler’s position appeared to 
strengthened by the merger of the SHP and the in February 

1995, the merged party taking on the latter^s name under the 
leadership of Hikmet Cetin. The merger led to a new coalition 
agreement and a consolidation of the Government’s parliamen- 
tary msgority. However, QiUer encountered considerable resist- 
ance from the Grand National Assembly in relation to her 
proposals for ’democratization’, as first disclosed in May 1994. 
In June 1995 deputies firom the RP and from within filler’s 
own DYP successfully blocked the majority of these proposals. 
This placed in jeopardy the customs union between the EU and 
Turkey, the terms of which had been agreed in March and 
which was scheduled to come into eflect at the end of the year, 
subject to ratification by the European Parliament (which had 
threatened to veto the agreement unless there was significant 
progress on raising standards of human rights in Turkey). At 
the end of July (liller secured approval firom the Grand National 
Assembly for several democratization measures, including tiie 
lowering of the minimum voting age and the removal of certain 
restrictions on trade unions and political participation. In addi- 
tion, the number of parliamenta^ seats was to be increased by 
100, to 550. 

Relations with Greece deteriorated in 1994, owing to Greece’s 
signing of the UN Convention on the Law of the Sea, which 
would permit the extension of its territorial waters in the 
Aegean Sea firom six to 12 nautical miles. The Turkish Govern- 
ment, fearing the loss of shipping access to international seas, 
insist^ that any expansion of territorial waters would be consid- 
ered an act of aggression on the part of Greece, to which Turkey 
would respond. As the Convention entered into force in mid- 
November 1994, both sides conducted military exercises in the 
Aegean. Tensions between the two countries were manifest in 
early 1995 during negotiations to conclude a customs union 
between the EU and Turkey. Greece finally withdrew its opposi- 
tion to the agreement in March, following the adoption of a 
formal timetable for accession negotiations to commence with 
Cyprus. In June the Grand National Assembly granted the 
Government military ^wers to defend the country’s interests 
in the Aegean, following ratification of the Law of the Sea 
Convention by the Greek parliament. 

In early September 1^6, following the election of Deniz 
Baykal as the new leader of the CHP, the party’s government 
ministers submitted tibeir resignation, to enable Baykal to re- 
negotiate the coalition arrangement with the DYP, Talks 
between Baykal and filler revealed substantial differences 
between the two leaders. By 20 September the leaders had 
failed to secure the ^ture of the coition, forcing President 
Demkel to accept the Prime Minister's resignation. On the 
following day Demirel asked filler to form a new government; 
i^e announced its composition in early October, having secured 
the bad^g of the l/ESP and the DSP parliamentary groups, 
al^ou^ the latter was dependent on filler’s resolution of ike 
trade dispute at that time involving an estimated 350,000 
striking public-sector workers. A we(^ later the new administra- 
tion lost a vote of confidence conducted in the Grand National 
Assembly by 230 to 191 votes, hindered by several defections 
firom its own DYP party. (The ‘rebel’ deputies were subsequently 
e3q)elled from the DYP.) On 16 October Baykal revealed that a 
tentative agreement had been reached with the DYP leadership 
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for the re-establishment of the DYP-CHP coalition. On 17 
October Demirel assigned (filler the task of forming the next 
government. Qiller conceded that an early gener^ election 
would have to be conducted, at the end of the year, in order to 
secure fiitiure political stabilily. At the end of October Demirel 
approved a new coalition administration, formed by filler with 
the CHP. The Council of Ministers, which included several 
independent deputies, secured a vote of confidence in the Grand 
National Assembly on 5 November, obtaining 243 votes to 171. 

THE ISLAMISTS ENTER GOVERNMENT 

The overriding objective of Tansu filler’s caretaker administra- 
tion prior to tiie general election, scheduled for 24 December 
1995, was to secure endorsement by the EU of the long-proposed 
customs union. In October 1995 Supreme Court cancelled 
the charges against four Kurdish former deputies, while the 
Grand Nation^ Assembly voted to amend the ‘anti-terror’ laws, 
one of the outstanding concerns of the European Parliament, in 
order to permit greater freedom of expression. The customs 
union was finally approved by the European Parliament on 13 
December, and entei^ into force on 1 January 1996. 

During the election campaign domestic issues, such as the 
hi^ rate of inflation, were the dominant concerns. The outcome 
of the election failed to resolve the country’s political uncertain- 
ties: the RP won 158 of the 550 seats in the enlarged Grand 
National Assembly, having obtained 21.4% of the votes cast, 
while the DYP secured 135 seats (19.2%), ANAP 132 seats 
(19.7%), the DSP 76 seats (14.6%) and the CHP 49 seats (10.7%). 
The remaining votes were shared among smaller parties which 
gained no representation. 

President Demirel gave the RP, as the largest party in the 
new Grand National Assembly, the first opportunity to form a 
government. Protracted negotiations between the parties 
ensued over the next two months. Despite RP leader Necmettin 
Erbakan’s apparently conciliatory approach, the party failed to 
secure the se^ar coalition partner that it needed to form the 
first predominantly Islamic government in the history of modem 
Turkey. The question increasingly became whether the two 
secular right-wing parties, the DYP and ANAP, could agree 
terms for a coalition that would prevent the formation of an RP 
administration. Finally, on 28 Fehrumy 1996 ANAP and the 
DYP concluded an agreement. A rotating premiership arrange- 
ment was to be undertaken, according to which the ANAP 
leader, Mesut Yilmaz, was to occupy the office in the first year. 
The DYP was given most of the economic ministries, while 
ANAP took control of the defence and security portfolios. The 
new coalition still needed the support of the DSP if it was to 
control an absolute majority in the Grand National Assembly, 
but a formal arrangement proved impossible to secure. 

Within weeks it was evident that the DYP-ANAP coalition 
would not last long, not least because of the intense personal 
animosity between Yilmaz and Qiller. During April and May 
1996 the RP won two parliament^ votes to initiate corruption 
investigations against filler, on both occasions with significant 
support from ANAP deputies. Meanwhile, the opposition parties 
questioned the credibifity of the Government following a ruling 
of the Constitutional Court to annul the vote of confidence that 
the coalition received in March. By the end of May ()iUer was 
publicly urging Yilmaz to resign. The political uncertainty was 
seriously daniaging the economy. The atmosphere of crisis 
within the country was deep^ed by an unsuccessful attempt 
to assassinate President Demirel on 19 May. In early June the 
Grand National Assembly, with the support of DYP deputies, 
voted to debate a censure motion on the Government; however, 
on 6 June Yilmaz resigned. 

On 7 June 1996 Necmettin Erbakan was invited to form a 
government, and negotiations to establish a new coalition began. 
The DYP entered into discussions with the RP for the first time. 
On 28 June the two parties reached agreement, and the new 
coalition won a confidence vote in the Grand National Assembly 
on 8 July. Erbakan, as leader of the RP, became Prime Minister, 
while ^er assum^ the deputy premiership and foreign affairs 
portfolio. In addition, the DYP was awarded the defence, interior 
and education ministries and responsibility for the IVeasury. 
The new Government announced t^t its objective was to secure 
political and economic stability; it promised to pursue further 
European integration and imdertook to honour existing intema- 
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tional and strategic agreements, providing that they did not 
threaten national interest. 

Nevertheless, Turkey had entered a new, potentially contra- 
dictory, era. It had moved closer to Europe even as it had 
sworn in its first Islamist-led government. Almost immediately 
Erbakan embarked on a tour of Middle East and Asian Islamic 
countries, while there was continuing uncertainly over the 
future of the agreement reached in February 1996 between 
Turkey and Israel, providing for co-operation in military 
training, which had led l^a, Egypt and Iran to express anxiety 
that Turnkey was sd)andoning the Islamic camp. Similar uncer- 
tainty prevailed over the long-term prospects for continued use 
of Turkish bases by allied forces engaged in ‘Operation Provide 
Comfort’ in northern Iraq, althoug^i at the end of Ju^ a five- 
month extension of the mandate was approved. Relations with 
the USA, however, became strained in &e first months of the 
new administration. In August Turkey and Iran signed an 
agreement authorizing the construction of a pipeline between 
the two countries and enabling the sale of natural gas from 
1999. The accord was concluded days after the ent^ into force of 
US legislation threatening punitive measures against countries 
undertaking substantial investment commitments in Iran. In 
early Septembw Turkey was reportedly not consulted before 
US air-strikes were launched against Iraqi government troops 
in northern Iraq, and the Turkish authorities refused permis- 
sion for ^e use of Turkish bases to pursue the operation. 

However, there were policy areas where continuity seemed 
more assured under a government led by the RP. The RP 
leadership pledged itself to firm action against the PKK. In late 
June 1996 more than 30 members of the principal pro-Kurdish 
nationalist grouping, the Halkm Demokrasi Partial (People’s 
Democracy Party), including its leader Murat Bozlak, were 
detained Mowing disturbances at a party con^ss and were 
subsequently arraigned on charges of encouraging separatism. 
Civilian clashes with police occurred in Ankara and Istanbul 
during June and July at demonstrations of support for some 
300 FIQC prisoners who were on hunger strike as a protest 
against their treatment and conditions of confinement. Some 12 
detainees died while refusing sustenance, prompting wide- 
spread international criticism at the Government’s intransi- 
gence. Meanwhile, at the end of July the Grand National 
Assembly approved an extension of the state of emergency in 
the south-eastern provinces, despite the RFs electoral campaign 
commitment to reverse the situation, and the Turkish army 
intensifed its efforts to combat the PKK in the south-east 
and in northern Iraq. In August the Government approved 
legislation granting extensive powers of martial law to the 
governors of all 76 provinces, in a move which suggested the 
imminent repeal of the controversial ‘state of emergency’ law, 
which in November was extended for a further four months in 
nine of the 10 south-eastern provinces in which it had previously 
been applied. In August legislation was also endorsed that 
relaxed curbs on the Kurdish language and culture and facili- 
tated increased investment in the south-east. In October, how- 
ever, the European Parliament blocked aid to Turkey worth 
US ^70m., because of continuing concerns regarding the coun- 
try’s human ri^ts record. Following the US raids on northern 
Iraq in early September, the Turkish Government proposed the 
establishment of an exclusion zone along its entire border with 
Iraq in order to prevent an influx of re^ees and to eradicate 
separatist violence from the region. Turkey argued for the 
ending of UN sanctions against Iraq, which would allow it to 
begin purchasing Iraqi oil, and the renegotiation of ‘Operation 
Provide Comfort’, which, it was claimed, had produced a political 
vacuum in northern Iraq which was being exploited by the 
PKK The ‘Operation Provide Comfort’ mandate expired on 
31st Decemb^ 1996, and a more limited aerial surveillance 
operation, ‘Northern Watch’, which was to monitor Iraq’s compli- 
ance with UN resolutions, was established. In December, in 
accordance with the ‘oil-for-food’ agreement (Security Council 
Resolution 986) agreed between the UN and Iraq in May, a 
fixed quantity of Iraqi oil began to be es^rted through Turkey, 
in order to enable Iraq to purchase supplies of medicine and food. 

Syria’s alleged support for the PIQC was likely to mean that 
its relations with Tiurkey would remain tense. A further source 
of tension between the two countries lay in Turkey’s construction 
of hydroelectric dams on the Euphrates river, which Syria 
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protested against, claiming that they would severely restrict its 
water supplies. In May 1996 Syria had accused Turkey of 
responsibility for a series of bomb explosions that had occurred 
in a number of its large cities. A further likely area of continuity 
in policy lay in Turkey’s relations with Greece. In January 
confrontation flared up over rival territorial claims to the 
Kardak/Imia rocks in the Aegean Sea. UN and US mediation 
persuaded bo^ sides to end a military and naval build-up in 
the area; however, ^e issue remained unresolved and in April 
1997 Turkey rejected proposals to take the dispute to the ICJ. 

In October 1996 Erbakan was the subject of a vote of confid- 
ence in ^e Grand National Assembly, following severe criticism 
of his Government’s foreign policy, which included a controver- 
sial visit to Libya by the Prime Minister; the censure motion 
was defeated. In early November the Minister of the Interior, 
Mehmet Agar, resigned amid allegations by opposition parties 
of close liifics between senior DYP politicians, the police and 
organized crime. In December the chief of police in Istanbul was 
suspended, along with five other senior officers, pending an 
investigation into the allegations. In December 1996, the contro- 
versial visit of President Hashemi Rafsapjani of Iran, during 
which a number of economic accords were signed, provoked 
widespread criticism, while tensions were further exacerbated 
following an anti-Israeli rally in Sincan, an Ankara suburb, on 
31 January, during which the Mayor of Sincan publicly urged 
the introduction of Skari'a law in Turkey. The mayor was 
arrested and the Iranian ambassador, Muhammad Reza 
Bagheri, who also took part in the demonstration, left the 
country amid denials by senior parliamentary officials that his 
departure was connected to the event. 

The Government suffered a serious legal defeat in December 
1996 when the European Court of Human Rights ( ECHR) ruled 
that Turkey, as the effective power in the TRNC\ had breached 
the European Convention on Human Rights by denying a Greek 
Cypriot woman access to her property in Kyrenia since the 
1974 invasion. The ruling was expect!^ to open the way for 
compensation claims against Turkey (a signatory to the Conven- 
tion) by other displaced Greek Cypriots. (In rJanuary 1999, 
however, Turkey loused to pay the compensation; failure to 
comply with the ECHR ruling could result in expulsion from 
the Council of Europe.) 

YDLMAZ REPLACES ERBAKAN 

In the context of persistent rumours of an imminent military 
coup and a new censure motion against the Government, tabled 
in protest at proposals to introduce Islamic reforms, a meeting 
of the milita^-dominated National Security Council I NSC) on 
28 February 1997 led to the publication of an 18-point memor- 
andum setting out recommendations to ensure the protection 
of secularism in Turkey. On 5 March, under intense pressure, 
Erbakan reluctantly signed the memorandum, whereby the 
Government was committed to increasing the length of compul- 
sory state education from five to eight years, to closing unauthor- 
ized Islamist schools and acting against Muslim brotherhoods 
ilkhwan); to halting the employment of soldiers expelled from 
the army for fiindmentalist activities; and to reducing co- 
operation with Iran. 

Although the immediate political crisis had apparently been 
resolved, DYP dissidents began to call for the dissolution of the 
Government and the organization of early elections. In June 
1997, following increasing opposition, including the demand by 
the NSC that the implementation of the 18-point programme 
be accelerated, the narrow defeat of a censure motion and the 
loss of his parliamentary megority, Erbakan resigned. However, 
President Demirel selected not filler (despite agreements con- 
cluded at the formation of the 1996 coalition) but AN^AJP leader 
Mesut Yilmaz to form a new coalition. 30 June Yihnaz 
was appointed Prime Minister, having successfully gained the 
support of the DSP and the recently-founded Demokrat TOrkiye 
Partisi (DTP— Democratic Turkey Party), along with that of 
several DYP defectors, to form a coalition with a nominal 12- 
seat nugority. The new Government’s programme, announced 
on 7 July, stressed its commitment to secularism and echoed 
many of the recommendations of the 18-point memorandum 
drawn up by the NSC (including the controversial education 
reforms). The Government received a vote of confidence from 
the Grand National Assembly on 12 July. Legislation promul- 
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gating th© education reforms secured parliamentary approval 
in mid-August, as did a press amnesty law which suspended 
the sentences of imprisoned editors (believed to number at least 
six) who had been convicted of publidiing articles posing a 
threat to national security. Later that month the trial began of 
a total of 48 members of the security forces, including 11 officers, 
for the murder of a journalist in 1996. Doubts were raised about 
the effectiveness of the trial when the defendants failed to 
attend the court; delays to the case resulted in demonstrations 
in Istanbul in January 1998. In March, however, five of the 
officers were sentenced to more than seven years* imprisonment, 
while the remaining six were acquitted. 

On 16 October 1997 Turkey agreed an out-of-court settlement 
in a case of alleged torture that had been taken to the ECHR. 
Later that month a human rights activist, Esber Yagmurdereli, 
was sentenced to 23 years’ imprisonment for supporting terrorist 
activity and disseminating separatist propaganda. Following 
both foreign and domestic condemnation of his detention, he 
was released in November ostensibly on the grounds of ill 
health. On 27 November the ECHR ordered Turkey to pay 
compensation to six former DEP deputies who had been detained 
for two weeks without trial and to three Kurdish women whose 
homes had been destroyed by the army. On 1 1 March 19i98 10 
members of the security forces were acquitted of torturing 14 
students who were subsequently convicted of belonging to a 
proscribed organization and sentenced to between five and 12 
years’ imprisonment. At the end of the month five of the students 
were released, pending their retrial on lesser charges. During 
late 1997 and early 1998 detainees at Erzurum gaol protested 
against prison conditions, staging an extended hunger strike 
and taking hostages to reinforce Aeir claims. 

Meanwhile, in May 1997 the armed forces launched their 
most ambitious militaiy incursion into northern Iraq to date in 
pursuit of PKK activists, in an operation entailing the mobiliza- 
tion of some 50,000 troops. The army claimed that its interven- 
tion was invited by the Iraqi-Kurdish Democratic Party of 
Kurdistan (DPK), which was reported to have clashed fero- 
ciously with the PKK during 1996. The incursion prompted a 
muted international response, when compared with the military 
intervention of 1995; the USA had been ‘disengaging* from 
northern Iraq for some months and appeared content for Turkey 
to assume some of its former responsibilities. The most severe 
critics of the exercise were Iran and Syria, who accused Turkey of 
seeking to establish a permanent militaiy presence in northern 
Iraq. A further offensive against PKK positions in northern Iraq 
in October was accompanied by the lifting of the 10-year-old 
state of emergency in three of the nine souto-eostern provinces 
(Bitlis, Batman and Bingol). The continuing emergency rule in 
the other six pnivinccs and the Turkish military presence in 
northern Iraq were seen as indicative of a Turkish intention to 
create an informal cross-border security zone to prevent further 
incursions by Kurdish rebels. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 1997-99 

At the end of April 1997 the Greek and Turkish ministers 
responsible for foreign affairs held bilateral talks in Malta under 
EU auspices, during which it was agreed that each country 
would establish a committee of experts to help resolve bilatered 
disputes. The two committees were to be separate and indepen- 
dent and were to communicate through the EU. In July, at a 
NATO summit in Madrid, Spain, direct talks took place between 
Demirel and the Greek Prime Minister, Konstantinos Simitis 
(the first such meeting for tdiree years). An agreement was 
signed on 8 July whereby both sides pledged to respect the 
other’s sovereign rights and to renounce violence, and the threat 
of violence, in their dealings with each other. Later in July, 
following earlier statements from Turkey expressing the hope 
that Greece would revoke its veto on EU aid, Greece stat^ 
that tibe veto would not be removed unless Turkey agreed to 
international arbitration over the disputed islet of Imia/Kard^. 

In July 1997 Turkey announced the formation of a joint 
committee to implement partial integration between Turkey 
and the ‘TRNC*, in response to the EU*s agreement to commence 
accession talks vdth Cyprus. Turkey also declared in September 
that should the EU continue to conduct membership talks with 
the Greek Cypriot Government, then it would seek further 
integration with tiie TRNC*. However, Yilmaz and Simitis held 


a cordial meeting later in November and agreed to explore 
r.ATifidftnrtf>-h in‘1ding measures. Throu^out 1997 and early 1998 
relations were strained by mutual accusations of violations 
of airspace and territorial waters. The most serious incident 
occurred in Octobar 1997, when Greece accused Turkey of 
harassing an aircraft carrying the Greek Minister of Defence. 
In January 1998 Turkey declared that a Greek plan to extend 
its territorisd waters from six to 12 miles was unacceptable, as 
were plans to open several Aegean islets for settiement. In June 
new tensions arose over (Dyprus when six Turkish milit^ 
aircraft landed at a TRNC* airfield in response to the landing 
a week earlier of Greek military aircraft at Paphos. In the 
foUowing month President Demirel paid an officid visit to the 
TRNC* (in response to an unprecedented visit to Greek Cyprus 
by President Stefanopoulos of Greece the previous month), amid 
a show of Turkish military force to mark the 24th anniversary 
of the 1974 intervention. At the same time Yilmaz reiterated 
Turkey’s threat to take retaliatory military action if the Greek 
Cypriot Government implemented its plan to deploy Russian- 
supplied missiles before the end of 1998. 

Rations with the EU were further strained by announce- 
ments in December 1997 that Turkey would not be included in 
ne^tiations for the enlargement of the EU, but that it would 
be invited to a newly-created European Conference, which was 
to include both EU and non-EU states. Turkey stated that it 
would not attend such a conference and that it would also cease 
negotiations on Cyprus, human rights and the Aegean disputes. 
The deadlock persisted in 1998-99, aggravated by the opening 
of substantive accession negotiations between the EU and the 
Greek Cypriot Government in November 1998. 

In January 1999 Turkey accused Greece of escalating tension 
in the Aegean and urged reconciliation through talks and negoti- 
ations. Itolations with Greece deteriorated in early 1999 fol- 
lowing repeated Turkish accusations of Greek support for the 
PKK; Greece denied the accusations, and Ocalan was later 
captured at the Greek embassy in Kenya (see below). In March 
Turkey alleged that Greece had unilaterally suspended ‘confid- 
ence-building* talks on the dispute in the Aegean, and denied a 
claim that THirkish aircraft had violated Greek airspace. How- 
ever, relations between the two countries improved considerably 
in August 1999, following the positive political and humanita- 
rian response of the Gre^ Government to the earthquake that 
devastated Turkey in that month (see below). 

Meanwhile, following negotiations, it was announced at the 
end of September 1997 that full diplomatic relations were to be 
resumed with Iran. In September President Demirel called for 
talks with Syria and Iran on the use of the Euphrates’ waters. 

DOMESTIC DIFFICULTIES PERSIST 

On 16 January 1998 the Constitutional Court issued a judgment 
banning the RP on the grounds that it had a ‘hidden* fundamen- 
talist agenda and had conspired against the secular order. In 
addition, former Prime Miffister Erbakan and six other RP 
officials were banned from holding political office for five years. 
A month later some 100 former ^ deputies joined the new 
Fazilet Partisi (FP— Virtue Party), which had been founded in 
December 1997 under the leader^p of Ismail Alptekin, and by 
early March the FP had become the largest parly in the Grand 
National Assembly. 

Public demonstrations followed the military’s insistence on 
the strict enforcement of the ban on wearing Islamic dress 
in public buildings, notably educational establishments. The 
largest of tixese demonstrations was attended by 10,000 people 
in Istanbul at the end of February 1998. The Government 
subsequently stated that the ban would not be strictly enforced, 
and in mid-Mardbi survived its third censure motion, which was 
presented against the Minister for Education for bis handling 
of the issue of Islamic dress. At the end of the month, however, 
the NSC criticized the Government for advocating a relaxation 
of the enforcement of anti-Islamic legislation; the Government 
subsequently proposed further measures to curb Islamist radi- 
calism, and the universities announced their decision to enforce 
the dr^s code. 

Also in March 1998, the Court of Appeals ruled that former 
Prime Minister filler could not be prosecuted over allegations 
that she had misused government funds during her premiership. 
W^e admitting that she had withdrawn substantial sums from 
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i secret government ‘slush fund’, Qiller had claimed that she 
:ould not disclose the destination of the money for reasons of 
aational security. In May the Grand National Assembly con- 
irmed that an inquiry would be conducted into corruption 
illegations against Prime Minister Yilmaz connected with tend- 
3ring for government contracts. Li early Jime Yilmaz announced 
that he would resign at the end of the year to make way for a 
broadly-based caretaker government which would oversee the 
bolding of early legislative elections in April 1999. In August 
1998 12 former RP politicians, including Erbakan and FP leader 
Etecai Kutan, were charged with illegs^y diverting funds from 
the party prior to its dissolution. (In October 1999 their assets 
were frozen while the trial continued.) An investigation into 
filler’s financial affairs was begun in September 1998. 

In November 1998 the Grand Nation^ Assembly approved 
an investigation into the Minister of Public Works and Housing, 
^a§ar Top^, on char^ that he misused his office in the tender 
for the mnit Bay Project. In tbe same month corruption charges 
against filler were dismissed by a parliamentary commission, 
owing to insufficient evidence. ^Mso in November Erbakan was 
acquitted on charges of slandering the judidaiy, and Minister 
of State Glines Taner was removed firom office following a 
parliamentary censure motion arising from corruption allega- 
tions. In December filler’s husband was acquitted on charges 
of falsifying documents. 

Following corruption allegations against Prime Minister 
Yilmaz connected with the privatization of the Tttrk Ticaret 
Bankasi, on 26 November 1998 the Grand National Assembly 
approved a motion of ‘no confidence’ in the Government, which 
subsequently resigned. Protracted political manoeuvring res- 
ulted in the formation, in January 1999, of an interim adminis- 
tration headed by Ecevit, comprising members of the DSP and 
independents. Also in January, a motion was ffied for Uie 
dissolution of the pro-Kurdish nationalist Halkin Demokrasi 
Partisi (HADEP— People’s Democracy Party), owing to its 
alleged links with the PKK; in March, however, the Constitu- 
tional Court ruled that HADEP was to be allowed to contest 
the elections. 

OCALAN CAPTURED-1999 GENERAL ELECTION 

Relations with Syria, which had already deteriorated in July 
1998 (owing to Syria’s repeated claim to the Hatay region of 
Purkey), worsened in early October after Turkey threatened the 
ise of force if Syria did not expel PKK leader Abdullah Ocalan 
known to be residing in that countzy) and dose down terrorist 
raining camps both in Syria and the Beka‘a vaUey in Lebanon. 

[t was reported that 10,000 Turkish troops had been deployed 
lear the border; the T^kish ambassador to Syria was also 
'ecalled. Egypt and, later, Iran both attempted to mediate in 
Jhe dispute, and following a meeting of Turkish and Syrian 
)fficials in late October an agreement was signed under which 
33nia would not allow the PKK to operate on its territory; 
jcalan was also forced to leave the country. 

Turkey had recalled temporarily its ambassador to Italy in 
Detober 1998 after that country hosted a meeting of the Kurdish 
3arliament-in-exile. Relations deteriorated further Mowing the 
urrest of Ocalan upon his arrival in Italy in November, as a 
result of Italy’s reffisal to extradite him to Turkey and of his 
application for asylum. Anti-Italian demonstrations were held 
in Turkey, and ItaJian goods were bovcotted; Turkey also threat- 
3ned to end diplomatic relations ii Ocalan’s asylum requests 
ivere granted. PKK attacks in the south-east were reported 
luring Nov^ber, and government operations against the PKK 
:x)ntinued. Ocalan’s request for asylum was denied, and in 
January 1999 Ocalan was reported to have left Italy. His subse- 
q[uent whereabouts were unclear, but on 16 February Ocalan 
wras captured at the Greek embassy in Kenya and returned to 
Turkey. Widespread Kurdish protests were held throughout 
Europe. 

Ocedan was charged with treason on 23 February 1999, and 
held personally responsible for the deatiba of some 30,000 people 
during the 16-year Kiurdish struggle for autonomy. PKK violence 
in protest at the trial continued in that montii. In April a 
farther operation was launched against the PKK, involving the 
deployment of some 15,000 Turkish troops in northern Iraq. 
Some foreign journalists were permitted to observe Ocalan’s 
trial, conduct^ on the prison island of but Ocalan’s 
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lawyers claimed that they had been prevented from providing 
a proper defence. During the proceedings Ocalan depicted him- 
self as a moderate, called for a PKK cease-fire and declared his 
willingness to negotiate a peace agreement for the Kurdish 
region if his life was spared. On 29 June, however, he was found 
giffity £uid sentenced to death, whereupon his lawyers lodged 
an appeal in Turkey and also applied to the ECHR for a 
ruling that the sentence breached die European Convention on 
Human Rights. 

On 18 April 1999 early elections took place to the 660-seat 
Grand National Assembly. Some 87% of the electorate voted, 
and the DSP became the largest party in the Grand National 
Assembly with 136 seats, closely followed by the MHP (129 
seats) and the FP (1 11). ANAP and the DYP obtained 86 seats 
and 86 seats respectively; three seats were won by independents. 
HADEP performed strongly in tiie south-east, but failed to 
secure the 10% of the national vote necessary for a seat in the 
Grand National Assembly. The CHP leader, Deniz Baykal, 
resided following the poor performance of his party. President 
Demirel on 3 May invited Btllent Ecevit to form a new adminis- 
tration, and on 28 May a three-party coalition (jovernment, 
composed of the DSP, the MHP and ANAP, was announc^. The 
new (jrovernment commanded 351 scats in the Grand Nation^ 
Assembly, and was thus the first since 1995 to command an 
overall parliamentary msyority. In the same month the Chief 
Prosecutor instituted a court case against the FP, with the aim 
of dissolving the party. At that time the FP was involved in 
controversy after one of its female deputies had arrived at the 
Grand National Assembly for her investiture wearing an Islamic 
headscarf. 

NATURAL DISASTERS-EXTERNAL AND DOMESTIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 

A major earthquake, measuring 7.4 on the Richter scale, devas- 
tated the industrial region of north-west Turkey on 17 August 
1999, killing more than 17,000 people, injuring 40,000, leaving 
an estimated 600,000 homeless and inflicting huge damage on 
the economy. On 12 November a second earthquake in the same 
area, measuring 7.2 on the Richter scale, killed a further 700 
people. Widespread public anger focused on the slow response 
of state institutions, particularly the armed forces, to the dis- 
aster, and on the endemic corruption which had allowed many 
sub-standard apartment blocks to be constructed in a region 
known to be vulnerable to earthquakes. 

International assistance in the wake of the earthquakes 
included considerable help from Greece, which Turkey recipro- 
cated when Athens was struck by an earthquake in September 
1999. Encouraged by US President Bill Clinton during his visit 
to Turkey in November, there was a marked improvement in 
Turkish-Greek relations, which in turn contributed to Greek 
a^eptanro of the decision of the EU summit meeting in Helsinki, 
Finland, in December to grant Turkey the status of a candidate 
for EU membership. Although no date was set for actual negotia- 
tions, pending improvement in Turkey’s observance of human 
and democratic rights, Ankara responded by encouraging the 
Turkish Cypriots to participate in long-sought UN-sponsored 
negotiations on the Cyprus problem, althou^ there seemed 
little prospect of a solution in the near fixture. An exchange of 
visits by the Greek and Turkish Ministers of Foreign Affairs in 
January and February 2000, the first for nearly 40 years, 
confirmed the rapprochement; during these visits several bilat- 
eral agreements were signed and a joint working group on 
the reduction of military tensions in the Aegean region was 
established. 

In September 1999 unrest broke out in prisons across the 
cowtry as a result of the poor conditions and overcrowding; 10 
prisoners were killed and a number of guards were held hostage. 
The Minister of Justice asserted that he would not resign over 
the umest; he later announced that a special force was to be 
established to ensure prison security. Some 100 people were 
arrested in Istanbul while trying to issue a press release on the 
prison incidents. Unrest continued in prisons in late 1999 and 
early 2000. In Februa^ 2000 a protocol was signed providing 
for the education of prison inmates. 

^though the Court of Appeals and the Chief Prosecutor 
rejected Abdullah Ocalan’s appeal against his death sentence, 
the Ck)vernment on 12 January 2000 granted a stay of execution 
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until such time as the ECfIR had considered the PKK leader’s 
case. In February the PKK leadership declared a cease-fire and 
reportedly removed the proscribed word ‘Kurdistan’ from the 
orgamzalion s titie. However, the Turkish authorities were not 
convinced by this initiative, and not only continued to harass 
pro-Kurdish HADEP politicians but also, in April, launched a 
new offensive against alleged Kurdish guerrillas in northern 
Iraq, claiming that the PKK was re-establishing positions near 
the Turkish border despite its cease-^ declaration. 

Power struggles within the FP became increasingly evident 
in 1999 and 2000, with growing instability, a loss of voters and 
alleged domination of the parly by Erbakan (who had been 
banned from political activity after the forcible closure of the 
RP in 1998). In July 1999, following the appointment of a new 
party Secretary-General, a number of members, including the 
deputy leader, resigned in protest at appointments which they 
claimed had been made without their knowledge. In May 2000 
a leadership challenge by Abdullah Gkd was only narrowly 
defeated (by 633 to 621) by the incumbent, Recai Kutan. In 
February the party was again threatened with closure following 
its accusation that the army had linka with the militant Islamist 
Hezbollah (see below). 


SEZER ELECTED PRESIDENT 

On 29 March 2000 the Grand National Assembly rejected consti- 
tutional amendments proposed by the Government, including 
measures that sought to reduce the presidential term of office 


firom seven to five years, introduce direct presidential elections, 
and allow an incumbent Head of State to seek re-election— the 
specific ftiTn of thifl last provision being to enable President 
Demirel to serve a second term. Following a second rejection of 
the amendments on 6 April, on 6 May the Assembly elated 
Ahmet Necdet Sezer, hitherto President of the Constitution^ 
Court and the Government’s nominee, as Turkey’s 10th Presi- 
dent, with 330 votes out of 533 in a third round of voting. In 
May two Ministers of State left the Government, prompting a 
minor reallocation of portfolios. In July Mesut Yilmaz was 
appointed Deputy Prime Minister and State Minister and was 
given special responsibihty for EU affairs. 

Although the Prime Minister had nominated Sezer for the 
presidency, the two came into conflict in August 2000 when 
the President refused to sign a decree ^ying the Government 
authority, subject to appeal, to dismiss civil servants suspected 
of supporting Islamist groups or of being sympathetic to Kurdish 
separatism. Inspired by the strongly secular military establish- 
ment and reportedly aimed at some 3,000 civil servants believed 
to have such tendencies, the decree was rejected as unconstitu- 
tional by Sezer on the grounds that it had not been enacted by 
parliamentary legislation; he did, however, emphasize that he 
shared the Government’s concern about threats to the secular 
system. The decree had been partly motivated by the discovery, 
in early 2000, of evidence that the Hezbollah Islamist group 
had conducted a long-running campaign of torture and murder 
against Kurdish and other opponents of the (jovemment with 
the backing of elements in the civil service and military. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Turkey is about 1,450 km (900 miles) long and some 500 km 
(300 miles) wide, covering an area of 779,452 sq km (300,948 sq 
miles). The October 1986 census recorded a population of 
50,664,458, and that of October 1990 showed the population to 
be 56,473,035. These totals excluded Turks working abroad, the 
largest number of whom are in Germany. Ihe census results 
indicated an average annual popiflation increase between 1985 
and 1990 of 2.2%, compared with 2.6% between 1980 and 1985. 
Turkey’s population density was 65.0 per sqkm in October 
1985, and had increased to 80.4 per sq km by mid-1996. The 
results of the national census conducted in November 1997 
showed the popiflation to have increased to 62.9m., indicating 
an average annual rate of growth of 1.5% since 1990. Istanbul, 
the country’s largest dty, had a population of 9.2m. (7.2m. in 
1990), followed by Ankara (the capital) with 3.7m. and Izmir 
with llm. 

The country possesses great natural advantages: the land 
yields good grain and a wide variety of fhiit and other products; 
it is rich in minerals; and it has a number of natural ports. 
The climate is varied and, on the whole, favourable, althoi^ 
communications are hindered by the mountain ranges that ring 
the Anatolian plateau to the north, east and south. Despite 
these advantages, Turkey has economic output, infrastructural 
development and gross national product (GNP) per caput well 
below that of other members of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD). In con^uence, mil- 
lions of Turks have gone abroad to seek economic betterment, 
notably to become ‘guest workers’ in Germany. 

GNP expanded, in real terms, by an average of 7% annually 
between 1970 and 1978. However, in the severe economic and 
social crisis of the late 1970s, growth slowed to the extent that 
an actual decline of 1.1% was recorded in 1980. In 1980-90 
GNP at constant 1987 prices increased by an annual average 
of 5.6%, with a growth rate of 9.2%, the hipest for more than 
a decade, in 1990. In 1991 the adverse effects of the Gulf War 
contributed to growth of just 0.9%, with GNP amounting to 


US $109,078m. GNP growth improved in both 1992 and 1993, 
but, after a severe fintmcial crisis early in 1994 and an austerity 
pro^amme in April, GNP contracted by 6.1% in that year. The 
dedine in the economy was successfully reversed during 1995, 
when GNP growth of 8% was achieved, a level that was sus- 
tained (7.9%) in 1996. The strongest sectoral growth in both 
1995 and 1996 was recorded in trade and industry. Figures 
published by the OECD revealed that although income per head 
rose by 6.1% in 1995, to $2,928, the wealthiest 20% of the 
population had an income of $8,037 per head, while the poorest 
had only $717, giving Turkey the worst income distribution of 
all OECD countries except Mexico. In 1997, according to World 
Bank estimates, GNP rose by 8.6% to $199,300m. ($3,130 per 
head) on a conventional exchange-rate basis. On a ‘purchasing- 
power parity’ (PPP) basis, GNP was equivalent to $412, 000m. 
($6,470 per head). In 1998 adverse external factors such as the 
major financial crisis in Russia (Turkey’s second most important 
trading partner) contributed to a reduction in GNP growth 
to 3.9%, yielding GNP of $200,530m. ($3,160 per head) on a 
conventional exchange-rate basis, or $419,000m. ($6,594) on a 
PPP basis. Gross domestic product (GDP) in that year was 
recorded by the OECD at $200,800m. In 1990-1998, according 
to the World Bank, GNP had increased at an average annual 
rate of 2.9%. 

A further sharp decline in the economic growth rate was 
already predicted for 1999 when two mqjor eaiihquckes in 
north-western Turkey in August and November, measuring 7.4 
and 7.2 on the Richter scale respectively, inflicted huge damage 
on industry and infrastructure, resulting in an actued decline 
in GNP of 6.4%, to US $185,136m. ($2,878 per head), together 
with a 5% contraction in GDP, to $190,800m. In addition to 
killing some 18,000 people, injuring over 40,000 and making an 
estimated 600,000 homidess, the earthqual^ destroyed thous- 
ands of factories and fcunlities in Turke/s industrial heartland, 
and the cost of repairing the damage was estimated at between 
$5, 000m. and $20,000m. As well as being pledged substantial 
foreign assistance and being admitted to the official list of 
European Union (EU) candi&te countries (see Foreign Trade 
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and Balance of Payments, below), the Government introduced 
special taxation measures intend^ to raise some $l,400m. for 
reconstruction, while in December 1999 it concluded a stand-by 
arrangement with the IMF under which it was to receive some 
$4, 000m. over three years in support of a vdde-ranging economic 
restructuring and anti-inflation programme (see Budget, Invest- 
ment and Finance, below). By mid-2000 recovery appeared to 
under way, GDP having increased by 5.6% in the first quarter 
and being expected to expand by 4%-5% over the year, assisted 
by an acceleration of the privatization programme. In a move 
to restore credibility to the Turkish currency after a decade of 
very high inflation, the Central Bank announced in April that 
as of 1 January 2001 TL Im. would become one new lira. 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHING 

Turk^ relies substantially on agriculture (and is the largest 
producer and exporter of agricultural products in the Middle 
East and North African region), although the sector^s overall 
role has shrunk considerably over recent decades. According to 
International Labour Organization, 36.8% of the country’s 
labour force was employed in the agricultural sector in 1997. 
Agriculture provided 59.4% of total export revenue in 1979, but 
the proportion declined to around 20% in the late 1980s and 
stood at 13.6% in 1994. The agricultural sector, including for- 
estry and fishing, contributed 14.3% of GDP in 1997, 17.0% in 
1998 and 14.6% in 1999. Nearly 25m. ha, or about one-third of 
total land area, are in some sort of agricultural use, although 
the area devot^ to permanent crops fell from 4.1% in 1980 to 
3.2% in 1996, while irrigated land rose from 9.6% to 15.4% of 
cropland over the same period. Most of the farms are small and 
the average size of a family farm is only 8 ha. The country is 
basically self-sufficient in foodstuffs. The principal agricultural 
escports are cotton, tobacco, wheat, fruit and nuts. Other impor- 
tant crops are barley, sunflower and other oilseeds, maize, sugar 
beet, potatoes, tea and olives. 

During the period 1963-70 Turkey’s agricultural output rose 
by only 2.5% annually, mainly because insufficient emphasis 
had been placed on agriculture in both the first and second 
economic development plans. However, with the introduction of 
land reforms and the improved utilization of land, machinery 
and farmer education resources, agricultural production in 1971 
increased by some 30%. In 1975 real expansion in agriculture 
was 10.9%, but such good results were r^equent. In 1978 the 
rise in output was only 2.7%, while in 1981 it was just 0.3%. 
The rate of increase has fiuctuated considerably in recent years 
and although inadequate rainfall in 1989 caused agricultural 
output to contract by 10.8%, during 1980-90 agricultural output 
increased by an annual average of 1.3%. In 1990-96 an average 
annual increase of 1.2% was recorded. In 1995 an increase in 
output of only 2% was attained, but growth was stronger in 
1996, averaging 6.2%, largely due to exceptionally strong growth 
during the last three months of the year. Agricultural pz^uction 
then declined by about 2% in 1997, but favourable weather 
conditions led to an increase of 9.3% in 1998. The 1999 
earthquakes resulted in a 5.2% decline in that year. 

Government policy is to increase agricultural productivity and 
to improve animal husbandry, but budget constraints restrict 
project financing. The funds that are available come mainly 
from international sources, notably the World Bank. However, 
there is increasing foreign commercial interest in developing 
Turkish agro-industiy, particularly for Middle East export mar- 
kets. In an attempt to alleviate the poverty of the south-eastern 
provinces of Turkey, the government drew up the South-East 
Anatolia Programme (GAP) in the early 1980s, covering a total 
area of 74,000 sqkm. Some 495 projects were integrated into 
GAP, which envisaged the construction of 22 dams on the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers and their tributaries, 19 power plants and 
an irrigation network with the potential to cover 8.6m. ha. GAP 
has been affected ^ delays resulting from attacks by Kurdish 
separatists and disputes over financing. In 1994 two water 
pipelines were opened. At the end of that year G^AP had cost 
US$ll,000m. and required an estimated $21, 000m. for its 
scheduled completion by 2005. 

^ut one-half of the cultivated area is devoted to cereals, of 
which the most important is wheat. The principal wheat- 
growing area is the central Anatolian plateau, but the uncertain 
cli mat e causes wide fluctuations in production. Barley, rye and 
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oats are other important crops grown on the central plateau. 
Maize is grown along the Black Sea coastal regions, and legumi- 
nous crops in the Izmir hinterland. Rice, normally sufficient for 
domestic needs, is grown in various parts of the country. In the 
1990s tile annual wheat harvest has usually stayed above the 
high level of 18m. metric tons, owing to good weatiier, improved 
cultivation methods and increased levels of irrigation. In 1993 
there was a particularly good harvest of 21m. tons, althou£^ 
export earnings remained at a relatively low level of about 
US $70m. In 1994 output was 17.5m. tons, with no improvement 
in export earnings. Output rose to 18.0m. tons in 1995, 18.5m. 
tons in 1996, 18.6m. tons in 1997 and 21.0m. tons in 1998, but 
decreased to 18.0m. tons in 1999 from 9.4m. ha devoted to 
wheat. Production of other cereals also declined in 1999; 7.7m. 
tons of barley were produced (compared with 9m. tons in 1998), 

290.000 tons of oats (310,000 tons in 1998) and 233,000 tons of 
rye (232,000 tons in 1998); output of rice, however, increased 
f^m 189,000 in 1998 to 204,000 tons in 1999 and maize produc- 
tion remained stable at 2.3m. tons. 

Cotton has traditionally been Turkey’s main export earner, 
grown mainly in the Izmir region and in the district round 
Adana, in southern Turkey. In recent years it has lost some of 
its traditional importance, although the irrigation of agricul- 
tural land in the eastern Huran region has enhanced production. 
Production of cotton lint rose from 851,487 metric tons in 1996 
to 899,1 17 tons in 1999, while cottonseed output incixiased from 
1,287,527 tons in 1995 to 1,314,660 tons in 1999. The value of 
cotton exports rose to US $782m. in 1998, from $674m. in 1997. 
Sugar beet production has also increased, from 11.2m. tons in 
1995 to 16.9m. tons in 1999, as the result of a 25%- increase in 
the land area devoted to the crop to 440,000 ha. 

Turkey produces a particularly fine type of tobacco. The three 
principal producing regions are the Aegean district, the Black 
Sea coast and the Marmara-Thracc region. I'he bulk of the crop 
is produced in the Aegean region, where the tobacco is notable 
for its light golden colour and mild taste. The finest tobacco is 
grown on the Black Sea coast, around Samsun. Although a 
traditional Turkish export, its relative position as an export has 
been declining in recent years. Most of Turkey’s tobacco exports 
go to buyers in the USA and East European countries. The size 
of the crop fluctuates considerably: in 1993 it reached a record 
level of 324,000 metric tons (matdied only in 1976) but fell to 

204.000 tons by 1995. Production increased to 286,000 tons in 
1997, but declined to 250,000 tons in both 1998 and 1999, when 
260, ()00 ha were devoted to the crop compared with 210,000 ha 
in 1995. The value of tobacco exports fell to $587m. in 1998, 
from $683m. in 1997. In 1984 the Government permitted the 
first legal imports of foreign cigarettes in more than 40 years, 
breaking the monopoly over sales and distribution held by 
the state-owned tobacco and beverages agency, Tekel. Several 
international tobacco companies have started negotiations to 
manufacture cigarettes locally, and one joint-venture operation 
has been established at Bitlis in the south-east of the countiy 
to produce cigarettes for export. A new cigarette factory in 
Izmir, as part of a joint venture between the US tobacco company 
Philip Morris and the local Sabanci group, produces popular US 
brands for the domestic market. Tekel, however, has responded 
by raising capacity and oul^ut and improving the quality of 
its brands. 

The coastal area of the Aegean, with mild winters and hot, 
diy summers, produces grapes, citrus and other fruits, figs and 
olives. Exports of dried figs were valued at US $53m. in 1993, 
France being the main customer. Production of figs declined 
from 300,000 metric tons in 1995 to 255,500 tons in 1998, but 
recovered to 275,000 tons in 1999. The outstanding product, 
however, is the sultana type of raisin. Turkey normally ranks 
second in the world as a sultana producer, but in good years 
becomes the largest producer in the world. Sultana harvests 
varied from 86,000 tons in 1976 to 138,000 tons in 1989, when 
exports were worth $72m., while in 1994 total exports of dried 
fruits were valued at $747m. In 1997 the sultana harvest was 

233.000 tons, increasing to 250,000 tons in 1998 and dedining 
to an estimated 214,000 tons in 1999. Production of grapes rose 
to 3.7m. tons in both 1996 and 1997, but declined to 3.6m. tons 
in 1998 and to 3.4m. tons in 1999. In contrast, the citrus firuit 
sector expemded steadily from 1995 to 1999; annual production 
of oranges increased from 842,000 to 960,000 tons, mandarins 
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from 463,000 to 480,000 tons and grapefruit from 65,000 to 

140.000 tons. Other significant fruit production in 1999 included 
2.6m. tons of apples, 395,000 tons of peaches, 360,000 tons of 
pears, 335,000 tons of apricots, 366,000 tons of cherries, 190,000 
tons of plums, 129,000 tons of strawberries, 68,000 tons of 
pomegranates and 34,000 tons of bananas. In other categories, 
production of tuber crops (mainly potatoes and onions) rose 
from 7.8m tons in 1995 to 9.6m. tons in 1999 vegetables 
from 18.3m. tons to 21.4m. tons, whereas output of pulses 
declined from 1.8m. tons to 1.4m. tons over the flaTWA period. 

The Black Sea area, notably around Giresun anrl Trabzon, 
produces the greatest quantity of hsael-nuts (filberts) of any 
region in the world, having been grown there since 300 bc. A 
barest of 446,000 metric tons was recorded in 1996, when 
exports of hazel-nuts were valued at US $4^m., the crop rising 
to 630,000 tons in 1999. Substantial amounts of walnuts, 
almonds and pistachios are also grown, the 1999 crops totalling 

120.000 tons, 43,000 tons and 40,000 tons respectively. 

Tea is ^wn at the eastern end of tiie Blac^ Sea, around 
Rize, and in other areas. Production of fresh leaves from state- 
owned tea plantations has increased from the early 1980s to 
total 654,000 metric tons in 1994. Output declined to 524,000 
tons in 1995, but increased to 752,000 tons in 1997, to 979,000 
tons in 1998 and to an estimated 1,032,000 tons in 1999. 

Turkey is also an important producer of oilseed, principally 
sunflower, groundnuts, soybeans and sesame, totod oilseed prod- 
uction rising to 1.1m. metric tons in 1999. It also produces olive 
oU, some of which is exported. Production fluctuates, partly 
because of the two-year flowering cycle of olive trees. Olive oil 
production increased from 40,000 tons in 1997, to 180,000 tons 
in 1998, but decreased to 54,000 tons in 1999 when 600,000 
tons of olives were harvested, compared with 1,660,000 tons in 
1998 and 610,000 tons in 1997. 

Steady, if uneven, progress has been made in the acquisition 
by Turkish farmers of modem agricultural equipment and 
machinery. While numbers of wooden and animal-drawn 
ploughs in use fell, respectively, from 317,000 and 433,000 in 
1995 to 178,000 and 309,000 in 1999, Turkey’s farms were 
equipped with 924,446 tractors and 83,674 milking machines 
in 1999, compared with 776,863 and 35,593 respectively in 1996. 
According to World Bank figures, the number of tractors per 

1.000 agricultural workers in Turkey increased from 38 in 1980 
to 57 in 1996. 

Turkey was, until 1972, one of the seven countries with the 
right to export opium under the UN Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. Much opium was, however, exported illegally, particu- 
larly ji the USA and Iran; partly as a result of pressure 
from the US Government, the Turkish Government made the 
cultivation of opium poppies illegal in 1972, but the ban was 
ended in July 1974 and the flowers are grown in certain prov- 
inces under strict controls. Opium gum is no longer tapped from 
the living plant. The poppy pods (opium straw) are sold to the 
Government, which processes them into concentrate for export 
as the basis for morphine and other drugs. 

Sheep and cattle are raised on the grazing lands of the 
Anatolian plateau. Stock-raising forms an important branch of 
the economy. The sheep population (30.2m. in 1998) is mainly 
of the Karaman type and is used primarily as a source of meat 
and milk. The bulk of the clip comprises coarse wool suitable 
only for carpets, blankets and poorer grades of clothing fabric. 
However, efforts have been made in recent years to encourage 
breeding for wool, and there are some 200,000 Merino sheep in 
the Bursa region. The Angora goat produces the fine, soft wool 
known as mohair. Turkey is one of the world’s largest producers 
of mohair, with an average output of about 9,000 metric tons 
per annum. Poultry-meat has displaced traditional meats such 
as lamb, mutton and goat in domestic consumption patterns 
and government projects aiming to increase the low milk yields 
and meat productivity of Turkish herds have been implemented. 

In January 1998 TWkey agreed to grant the EU msjor trade 
concessions on exports of EU food and farm products to the 
countty. The Government agreed to unlimited imports of EU 
breeding cattle and up to 70% reductions on import duties for 
some 19,000 metric tons of frozen beef per year from the EU. 
Turkey also accepts annual imports firom the EU, without duty, 
of 200,000 tons of wheat, 100,000 tons of barley, 62,000 tons of 
com, 46,000 tons of malting barley, 28,000 tons of rice and 


60,000 tons of soy oil. The EU can also export 80,000 tons of 
sugar to Turkey at half the normal duty rates. These concessions 
were agreed despite the EU*s decision to exclude Turkey from 
the list of countries eligible to join the organization. Following 
the decision taken in December 1999 to allow Turkey to be 
considered for membership (see Foreign Trade and Balance of 
Payments, below), Turkey’s agricultural sector faced particular 
difficulties in adapting to the requirements of future EU mem- 
berslup and to ffie reduction in state subsidies for wheat and 
other agricultural produce as stipulated under the reform pro- 
gramme agi^d witii the IMF in December (see Budget, Invest- 
ment and Finance, below). 

Turkey has 8,333 km of coastline and some 1,200 inland water 
resources, but fishing potential has been curtailed by over- 
fishing, pollution and ecological changes. Althou^ the fisheries 
sector grew by 8% in 1997 and by 6% in 1998, it accounted for 
only 2% of overall agricultural production in the latter year. 
The development of aquaculture in inland waters has been one 
of the aims of the GAP (see above), while the Black Sea Fishery 
Improvement Project aims to increase catches within a sustain- 
able framework. In 1998 a five-year project for increasing turbot 
production was launched at the Bla^ Sea port of Trabzon, with 
Japanese technical and financial assistance. 

MDDMERAl^ AND MINING 

Turkey has a diversity of rich mineral resources, including 
large quantities of bauxite, borax, chromium, copper, iron ore, 
manganese and sulphur. The mining and quarrying sector 
employed some 176,000 workers in 1997. Mineral exports earned 
US $2, 316.6m. in 1994 and $2, 243.0m. in 1996, representing 
about 10% of the value of total exports. In 1998 tiie mining 
industry recorded growth of 6.8%-8.4% by state-ovmed enter- 
prises and 0.4% in the private sector. About 60% of all mineral 
output, and all coal production, derives from state-owned 
enterprises. The most important state^wned enterprise in the 
mining sector is Etibank, which works throuf^ its subsidiaries, 
Eregli Coal Mines, East Chromium Mines, Turkish Copper, 
Keban Lead Mines and Kepborlu Sulphur Mines. During the 
early 1960s state-owned enterprises increased their predomin- 
ance over the private sector, with an investment programme 
that was supported by the Mining Investment Bank, established 
in 1962. The policy of encouraging the private sector to play a 
greater part in the mining industzy, through the establishment 
of the Turkish Mining Bank Corpn in 1968, has failed to over- 
come the general reluctance of private investors to view mining 
as a worthwhile area for long-term investment, with the result 
that the private sector is under-capitalized. An additional factor 
militating against the development of mining has been the long- 
held suspicion of foreign investment in mining. A law enact^ 
in 1973 restricted foreign participation in mining development 
projects. However, this restriction was relaxed in January 1980, 
allowing up to 49% foreign participation in mining ventures. 
Since then, negotiations have proceeded slowly between Etibank 
and potential foreign partners for copper, lead and other mineral 
mining. In 1983 Etib^ entered into a joint venture agr^ment 
with a US company, Phelps Dodge, for copper mining. Etibank’s 
banking and mining operations were separated in 1993, in the 
initial phase of privatization, whidi was completed in 1998. 

Bituminous coal is found at and around Zonguldak, on the 
Black Sea coast. The seams are steeply inclined, much folded 
and strongly faulted. The coal is genei^y mined by the longwall 
system or a variation of it. These mines constitute Etibank’s 
largest operation, and the coalfield is the largest in this part of 
the world, including the Balkans. Most of the seams are of good 
coking qudity, the coke being used in the steel mills at nearby 
Karabfik. In 1998 total coke production amounted to 2.2m. 
metric tons, compared with 2.5m. tons in 1997 and 3.2m. tons 
in 1996. Lignite is found in many parts of central and western 
Anatolia, and total reserves are estimated at 5,000m. tons. In 
1998 production of lignite by public-sector enterprises amounted 
to 62.5m. tons, being used to produce almost 60% of Turkey’s 
electricity output. Seams locat^ in western Turkey are operated 
by the West Lignite Mines. The other main mines are at Soma, 
Degirmisaz and Tun^bilek. Lignite deposits at Afsin Elbistan 
are being developed, with extensive German and international 
financial assistance, as part of an ambitious integrated energy 
project designed to increase capacity by 1,360 MW. 
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Practically all of Turkish iron ore comes from the Divrigi 
mine, situated between Sivas and Erzurum, in the north-east 
of the country, and operated by the Turki^ Iron and Steel 
Corpn (Erdemir). The average grade of ore is from 60% to 66%; 
reserves have been estimated at 28m. metric tons. Output of 
iron ore increased from 1.7m. tons m 1979 to 5.5m. tons in 1992. 
Production totalled 3.4m. tons in 1996. 

Turkey is one of the world’s largest producers of chromite 
(chromium ore). The richest dej^sits are in Gilleman, south- 
eastern Turkey, in the vicinity of Iskenderun; in the area around 
Eski^ehir, north-west Anatolia; and between Fethiye and 
Antalya on the Mediterranean coast. The Gtileman mines, prod- 
ucing 26% of the country’s total, are operated by East Chromium 
Mines under Etibank. Other mines are owned and worked by 
private enterprise. Little chromium is used domestically and 
the mineral is the principal earner of foreign exchange among 
Turkey’s mining exports. Output of chromite fell from a peak of 
0.8m. metric tons of ore, mined in 1977, to less than 0.5m. tons 
per year in the early 1980s, but recovered to reach 1.5m. tons 
in 1989. However, production decreased again to around 0.6m. 
tons in 1992 with exports valued at US $32m. In 1993 output 
decreased further, and export earnings fell to $18m. Production 
recovered to 2.1m. tons in 1995, the bulk in the private sector. 

Copper has been mined in Turkey since ancient times. Current 
production, conducted entirely by Etibank, comes from the 
Ergani Mines, at Maden in Elazig, and the Mor^l Copper Mine, 
at Bor^ka in (!!oruh province. Production of blister copper has 
tended to fluctuate, decreasing from 36,000 metric tons in 1986 
to 28,578 tons in 1994. In 1998 34,000 tons of blister copper 
were produced. Most of the output is exported to Germany, the 
Unit^ Kingdom and the USA. Known reserves of copper ore 
are estimated at 90m. tons. 

Eski^ehir, in north-west Anatolia, is the world’s leading centre 
for meerschaum mining. Meerschaum, a soft white mineral 
which hardens on exposure to the sun and looks like ivory, has 
long been used by Turkish craftsmen for pipes and cigarette hol- 
ders. 

Manganese, magnesite, lead, sulphur, salt, asbestos, anti- 
mony, zinc and mercury are important mineral resources. Of 
these, manganese ranks first in importance. Deposits, worked 
by private enterprise, are found in many parts of the country, 
but principally near Eskisehir and in the Eregli district. Lead 
is mined at Keban, west of Elflzig. Production of sulphur (public 
sector only), mainly from the B^borlu mine, in Isparta prov- 
ince, totalled 39,000 metric tons in 1987. Antimony is mined in 
small quantities near Balikesir and Nigde. An important find 
of mercury deposits, which may amount to 440,000 tons, has 
been made at Sizma, in Konya province. Large uranium deposits 
have been discovered in the Black Sea, between 1 km and 2 km 
below sea-level. Turkey’s first commercially viable silver mine 
was opened in January 1988. In April 1996 a project to develop 
Turkey’s first gold mine (reserves were discovered in 1990) near 
Bergama, in Izmir province, was finally approved. 

The Uludag (Bursa) tungsten deposits, carrying an average 
grade of 0.43% WO3, are among the richest in the world. Etiba^ 
and the German firm of Krupp are jointly working these de- 
posits. Output of tungsten ore reached 3,400 metric tons in 
1979. Other minerals are barytes, perlite, phosphate rock, boron 
minerals, cinnabar and emery (Turkey supplies more than 80% 
of the world market for emery). 

Turkey’s bauxite deposits are now supplying the aluminium 
complex which was built, with Soviet aid, at Seydi^ehir. The 
plant’s initial aimual capacity was 60,000 metric tons of alumi- 
nium but this is to be expanded to 120,000 tons. The plant will 
also produce alumina for export, and semi-finished products. 
The reserves at Seydi^ehir are estimated at more than 30m. 
tons. 

Petroleum was first discovered in Turkey in 1950, and all 
subsequent discoveries have been in the same area, in the south- 
east of ^e country. It is mostly heayy-grade petroleum with a 
fairly hi^ sulphur content. Production of crude petroleum has 
fluctuate since it reached 3.5m. metric tons in 1973. Because 
of the small size of Turkey’s main oilfields in the fractured 
terrain of the south-eastern Hakkari Basin, it dedined steadily 
between 1980 and 1985. Ptoduction increased in the early 1990s 
and reached 3.9m. tons in 1993. In 1996 production totalled 
3.5in. tons and declined sli^tly to 3.4m. tons in 1997, to 3.2m. 
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tons in 1998, and to 2.9m. ions in 1999. Turkey also currently 
produces about 570m. cu m of natural gas per year. Domestic 
consumption of oil in 1999 was estimated at 625,000 b/d and 
gas consumption at 13,000m. cu m, so that about 90% of oil 
requirements and 96% of gas consumption had to be imported. 
Imports of mineral fuels and oils rose from US $4, 042.9m. in 
1996 to $6, 068m. in 1997, when they accounted for 12.5% of the 
value of total imports. In 1998 such imports declined to 
^,508m., representing 9.8% of total imports. Saudi Arabia is 
Turkey’s main supplier of oil, with substantial volumes also 
import from Iran, Libya and Iraq (see below). Russia supplies 
70%' of Turkey’s gas imports, most of the balance coming firom 
Algeria and Nigeria. 

Three main companies produce petroleum: the Turkish Petro- 
leum Corpn (TPAO), a 99% state-owned Turkish company, and 
subsidiaries of the Royal Dutch/Shell Group and the US Mol^ 
group. Proven oil reserves as at 1 January 2000 were 299m. 
barrels, sufficient to maintain the existing production level for 
only 12 years, while proven gas reserves were some 9,000m. 
cum. Possible reserves have consistently been put at much 
higher figures by TPAO, although sporaffic exploration in the 
south-east and in the Aegean has failed to make new finds, hi 
1983 the Government introduced a new law intended to libera- 
lize conditions for foreign companies, enabling them to export 
as much as 35% of any onshore petroleum that they discovered, 
and up to 45% of any offshore output. At first, major foreign oil 
companies were dubious about Turkey as a viable political and 
economic base, but in 1984 quickening interest resulted in the 
signing of several joint-venture exploration agreements by new 
foreign mqjor oil companies with TPAO. 

Refining and other 'downstream’ operations are dominated 
by the state-owned Turkish Petroleum Refining Co (Tupras), 
which has four refining complexes: Batman in the southeast, 
Aliaga near Izmir, Ismit near Istanbul, and the Central Anato- 
lian Refinery at Kirikkale near Ankara. The countiys largest 
refinery, at Ismit, with a capacity of 226,(X)0 barrels per day 
(h/d), suffered extensive fire damage following an ear^quake 
in August 1999. Turkey’s sole private refinery is ATAS, near 
Mersin on the Mediterranean coast, a joint venture of Mobil, 
Shell British Petroleum and a local company. 

TPAO operates a 500-km pipeline running from the oilfields 
around Batman to Ddrtyol on the Gulf of Iskenderun. A 986- 
km pipeline from Kirkuk, in northern Iraq, to Turkey has a 
capacity of 1.5m. b/d. Completion and full commissioning of a 
second pipeline, alongside the first, took place in July 1987. 
Until August 1990, when economic sanctions were imposed on 
Iraq by itie UN, the twin pipeline from Kirkuk to Tuikey’s 
Mediterranean terminal at Ceyhan carried about one-third of 
Iraq’s oil exports. The closure of the pipeline for more than six 
years is estimated to have cost the Turkish state oil and gas 
pipeline authority, Botas, more than US $400m. per year in lost 
revenues. In March 1996 Turkey and Iraq signed a memor- 
andum of understanding determining conditions for the future 
reopening of the pipeline. Following Iraqi acceptance, in May of 
that year, of a UN proposal to permit limited oil sales (up to a 
value of $2,000m. over a six-month period, amountii:^ to an 
estimated 800,000 b/d) in order to purchase humanitarian sup- 
plies, the pipeline was scheduled to open in mid-September. 
However, the agreement was postponed by the UN in early 
September, owing to Iraqi military activities against its Kurdish 
population, and oil did not start to flow through the pipeline 
until December. The reopening of the pipeline (fid littiie to curb 
the large-scale smuggling of Iraqi oil into Turkey, costing the 
Turkish treasi^ large sums in lost tax revenue. Turkeys 
National Security Council (NSC) launched a new operation in 
Mardh 2000 to suppress oil smuggling, not only from Iraq but 
also from Iran, G^rgia, Azerbaijan, Syria and Bulgaria, and 
by July claimed to have reduced such activity by 50%. 

Turkey is looking to the Caspian Sea and Central Asia to 
provide the bulk of its future oil and gas needs, and is involved 
in several projects to develop supplies there. In 1994 TPAO 
became part of the Azerbayan International Operating Com- 
pany (AlOC), a consortium of forei^ oil companies in a produc- 
tion-sharing agreement with Azeri state oil company Socar, to 
develop offshore oilfields in the Caspian Sea. TPAO also became 
a partner in the Azeri Shah Deniz field in 1996, and has 
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established an oil exploration company with the Government of 
Kazakhstan. 

Oil and gas transportation is a controversial issue in the 
Caspian Sea and Central Asia regions. Turkey, Russia and Iran 
are competing to route the rich energy resources of Azerbaijan, 
Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan throu^ their terri- 
tories en route to Western markets. Turk^ is advocating a 
1,730-km oil pipeline that would transport Im. h/d of Azeri and 
KazalA Caspian Sea oil from Baku in Azerbayan throu^ 
Geoi^a and then across Turkey to the Mediterranean port of 
Ceyhan, at an estimated cost of US $2,700m. The governments 
of Turkey, the USA and Azerbaijan have all declared their 
support for the Baku-Ceyhan route, which would reduce dep- 
endence of Caspian Sea energy exports on Russia and bypass 
Iran. In November 1999 Turkey, Azerbaijan, Georgia and 
Kazakhstan signed a legal framework agreement to enable what 
was renamed the Baku-TbiHsi-Ceyhan pipeline to proceed. In 
May 2000 Turkish Prime Minister Btilent Ecevit said that a 
^defimtive agreement’ would be submitted for parliamentary 
approval later in the year, and in July bids were invited for 
engineering work to enable actual construction to begin in 
2002. However, doubts remained about the project’s economic 
viability, centring on whether sufficient quantities of oil would 
be available from Azerbaijan and Kazakhstan under the 
required timetable, while the Kazakh Government had given 
no final commitment to the pipeline as of August 2000. 

Turkey’s enthusiasm for &e oil pipeline to Ceyhan is based 
in part on its concern to restrict the use of the Bosphorus to 
export petroleum. In 1994 Turkey imposed stricter controls for 
ships transporting hazardous goods through the Bosphorus, 
effwtive from 1 July, following a collision in March. Russia, 
which exports some 70% of its oil exports by means of the 
Bosphorus, protested at the measure. Aa agreement signed in 
April 1997 to build a pipeline with an initisd capacity of 560,000 
h/d, rising to 1.5m. Wd, from the Kazakhstan oilfrelds to the 
Russian Black Sea port of Novorossiisk was likely to increase 
tensions between Turkey and Russia regarding ^e export of 
petroleum via the Bosphorus. 

Demand for natural gas is projected to rise dramatically in 
Turkey over the next two decades, to 54,000m. cu m in 2010 
and 83,000m. cu m in 2020, with the main consumers expected 
tn be industry and power plants in view of the Government’s 
identification of gas as the preferred fuel for future power 
generation for economic, environmental and regional political 
reasons. In this context, Turkey has set itself the goal of diversi- 
l^g its sources of gas, given the inability of domestic production 
to meet its future requirements. In December 1997 Turkey and 
Russia signed a 25-year contract (the so-called 'Blue Stream’ 
agreement) for a large increase in Russian natural gas supplies. 
The gas will mostly be delivered via a 1,210-km dual pipeline 
which, when built (at a cost of US $13,500m.), will run from 
Isobilnoye in southern Russia under the Black Sea to the Tur- 
kish port of Samsun and on to Ankara. It may eventually be 
extended to Lebanon, Syria and Israel. The agreement envisages 
the import of an additional 3,000m. cu m of gas per year through 
the pipeline, with its throughput rising to 16,000m. cu m by 
2010. Russian supplies received through the Black Sea pipelme 
would supplement those received by Tiikey through the existing 
pipeline route (crossing Ukraine, Moldova, Romania and Bul- 
garia), so that Russia would continue to provide at least half of 
Turkey’s total annual demand for imported gas well into the 
21st century. In March 2000 Russia’s Gazprom and ENI of Italy, 
the two main companies involved in the 'Blue Stream’ project, 
announced that $l,600m. of initial Japanese financing had been 
arranged, following which initial work on above-ground sections 
of the pipeline began in both Turkey and Russia. However, some 
indus^ analysts continued to doubt whether the project would 
be completed, in view of its cost and the technical difficulties 
of building what would be the world’s deepest underwater 
gas pipelme. 

Another option for new natural gas supplies to Turkey is a 
pipeline from Lran, for which a US $20,000m. agreement was 
conduded in August 1996, envisaging the construction of a 
1,400-km pipeline firom Tabriz, in Iran, to Ankara. Despite US 
disapproval, Turkey proceeded with the project and awarded 
the contract for the construction of the first section of the 
pipeline, firom ^e Iranian border to Erzerum, in early 1997; the 


second section, firom Erzerum to Ankara, was to be built at a 
later date. Eac^ country is responsible for financing the section 
of the pipeline in its own territory. According to a further 
agreement, signed in December 1996 with Turkmenistan, 
Turkey was to import 3,()00m. cu m of natural gas each year 
firom Turkmenistan, via the Tabriz-Ankara pipeline, in the 
place of Iranian gas, until such gas was available. In late 
July 1997 the U^ announced that it would not oppose the 
construction of the US $l,600m. gas pipeline firom Turkmeni- 
stan into Iran, because it would not technically violate US- 
imposed sanctions against Iran and because Turkey’s agreement 
to purchase Turkmen gas would make it less reliant on supplies 
from Iran. Under the original schedule, the Tabriz-Erzerum 
section of the pipelme was to have been completed by 1999, 
with initial deliveries of gas rising from 3,000m. cu m per day 
to 10,000m. cu m per day in 2005. However, following delays in 
completion, for which each side blamed the other, an agreement 
was reached in January 2000 that deliveries would commence 
in mid-2001. 

A separate scheme for the shipment of gas from Turkmenistan 
to Turkey is the Trans-Caspian Pipeline (TCP), on which Botas 
signed an agreement with Turkmenistan in May 1999 envis- 
aging the construction of a 1,690-km pipeline running under 
the Caspian and via Azerbaijan and G^rgia to Turkey. To be 
constructed by a consortium headed by the US Bechtel Corpn 
at an estimate cost of US $2,000m., the pipeline would carry 
up to 30,000m. cu m of gas per year to Turkey, with additional 
gas possibly being sent onwards to Europe. However, although 
Turkish officials endorsed the TCP plan and argued that Tur- 
key’s anticipated future gas needs would support more than 
one new pipeline, sceptics saw the TCP proposal as a direct 
competitor to the 'Blue Stream’ and other pipeline projects and 
pointed out that megor gas reserves recently discovered in 
Azerbaijan’s Shah Deniz field are much closer to Turkey than 
Turkmen gas. 

Two other gas pipelines under active consideration by Turkey 
are an underwater pipeline linking Egypt’s offshore Mediter- 
ranean gas fields with Turkey via the G^a Strip, Israel, Leb- 
anon and Syria; and a 1,300-km overland pipeline from Kirkuk 
in Iraq to Turkey’s Mediterranean coast. In November 1999 the 
Turkish Government stated that the Kirkuk pipeline proposal, 
on which a provisional agreement had been signed in 1997, had 
been revived as a serious possibility. In January 2000 the 
Government announced the creation of a special department to 
exp^te pipeline development, with particular responsibility 
for insurance and international arbitration issues, which was 
to co-ordinate and clarify the various projects for new oil and 
gas pipelines to Turkey. 

Pending the completion of one or more of the gas pipeline 
projects, Turkey has signed a number of agreements to import 
supplies of liquefied natural gas (LNG). Imports of LNG from 
Algeria, equivalent to 3,000m. cu m per year of natural gas, 
began in 1994 and were to continue for a 20-year period. LNG 
is also imported firom Ni^ria, and plans exist for annual imports 
of LNG from Qatar equivalent to 2,000m. cu m of natural gas. 
The state pipeline agency, Botas, is tendering a project to build 
a terminal at Alinga with the capacity to store 4,000 cu m of 
LNG, and other LNG terminals are planned at Ereglisi and 
Izmit Bay. 

MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRY 

The leading role in the process of inaugurating industrialization 
in the 1930s was played by the State economic enterprises 
(SEEs). However, by the beginning of the 1970s the private 
sector accounted for nearly one-half of industrial output and its 
rate of capital investment had become almost equal to public 
sector investment. The Government announced its long-awaited 
plans for privatization of the SEEs in May 1987. Initially, the 
Government’s stake in 22 private companies would be sold, 
followed by the denationalization of the more efficient and 
profitable SEEs. As a first step, one-half of the Government’s 
shareholding of 40% in Teletas, a telecommunications company, 
was sold to the private sector in early 1988. A sharp M in 
share prices on the Istanbul Stock Exchange (ISE) then slowed 
the privatization programme. Five state-owned cement works 
were sold directly to a French company (althou^ the completion 
of this sale was suspended in 1991), and USAS, an aircraft 
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services firm, was sold directly to a Scandinavian airline in 
early 1989. The fact IMt tiliese were sold directly to foreign 
companies, rather than to the public on the ISE, attracted 
widespread criticism. As the ISE recovered at the end of 1989, 
the Government proceeded with the sale of its minority share- 
holdings in private-sector companies. Such holdings in six com- 
panies were sold in early 1990. Subsequent privatizations 
enjoyed varying degrees of success. Small portions of state- 
owned shareholdings were sold in a number of major companies 
such as Petkim, the petrochemicals giant, and Erdemir, ^e 
iron and steel complex. In the first ha]f of 1992 the Demirel 
Government undertook five such sales, with estimated total 
revenue of TL 552,000m. In July 1992 the Government 
announced the sale of 11 state cement companies, which to- 
gether accounted for 18% of total cement production in Turkey. 
In late 1992 and 1993 the privatization programme continued 
at a steady rate, but under the QiUer Government few sales 
were completed. In July 1994 legislation to accelerate privatiza- 
tion was declared to be unconstitutional by the Constitutional 
Court, although new legislation was approved in November. 
None the less, the programme generated only US$354m. in 
1994 and $576m. in 1995 (of target revenue for that year of 
$5,000m.). 

Although eveiy Government from the mid-1980s claimed that 
privatization was a key part of economic policy, only 
US $3,500m. had been raised from the sale of state enterprises 
by 1997. However, proceeds from privatization in 1998 were 
projected to increase dramatically as the coalition Government 
under Mesut Yilmaz reactivated the process. In May 1998 
the Privatization Administration (OIB) sold a 12.23% stake in 
T^kiye 1$ Bankasi (one of the country’s leading commercial 
banks) for $651m., while in July it accepted a bid of $1460m. 
for a 51% holding in the petrol distributor Petrol Ofisi. However 
this bid effectively lapsed some weeks later when the prospective 
buyer (a consortium of four local firms) failed to secure the 
necessary finance. In April the OIB formally cancelled the 
privatization of Petrol Ofisi, having previously been obliged to 
defer the sale of several other organizations in the second half 
of 1998 in the lig^t of adverse market trends and pre-election 
political uncertainties. In July 1999, however, following a 
change of government, the OIB aimounced it was to relaunch 
the privatization programme— a key element of the economic 
restructuring programme agreed with the IMF in December 
(see Budget, Investment and Finance, below). The sale of a 51% 
stake in Petrol Ofisi was finally completed in March 2000 (for 
$l,260m.), while a 27.5% stake in Tupras was sold in April (for 
$l,250m.). Other enterprises earmarked for early complete or 
partial privatization induded Turk Telekom, the Erdemir Iron 
and Steel Corpn, the tskenderun Iron and Steel Works (tsdemir) 
and Petkim, as well as national carrier Turkish Airlines (THY) 
and parts of the power generation industry. 

Turkey’s recent high growth rates have been industry-led. 
The share of industry in the economy increased &om 12% of 
GDP in 1952 to 27.8% in 1996. It increased further, to 28.9%, 
in 1997 before declining to 25.4% in 1998. Growth in the manu- 
facturing sector has been the most noticeable, under the 
stimulus of the Government’s export incentive scheme, 
although, latterly, domestic demand has equalled the demand 
made on manufacturing for exports. In 1986 the manufacturing 
sector expanded by a record 10.5%, followed by growth of 10.1% 
in 1987. The 1994 financial collapse caused the manufacturing 
sector to contract by 8.4% although an expansion in the manu- 
facturing sector of 13.5% was reported in 1995. Further expan- 
sion of 7.5% in 1996 and 11.2% in 1997 was followed by growth 
of only 1.8% in 1998. Between 1980 and 1998 the share of 
industrial products in total exports increased from 36% to 77.4%. 

Production of such goods as paper, cotton and woollen yam, 
cotton and woollen fabrics, refined fuels and petroleum products, 
steel products and glassware began a sig^cant recovery in 
the early 1980s. Overall, the average annual growth rate of 
industrial GDP was 7.8% in 1980-90, and 5.0% in 1990-98. 

Textiles and clothing manu f acture accounts for some 40% of 
Turkesr’s export sales. Exports of textiles rose by more than 
10% in 1997 to US $2,800m., while overseas sales of clothing 
increased by 14% to more than $7,000m., rising to $7, 626m. 
in 1998. The industry employs around one-fifth of Turkey’s 
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industrial workers, accounting for more than 8% of industrial 
production. 

Inaugurated in the late 19308, the iron and steel industry in 
Turkey has been one of the fastest-growing in the world and 
prospects continue to be relatively good, following difficulties in 
^e early 1980s. Both private and public manufacturers com- 
plain of dumping by European and Asian companies. Public 
sector capacity is 4.6m. metric tons per year and private sector 
capacity 2.7m. tons per year. Total output of crude steel reached 
10.3m. tons in 1993. In July 1996 an agreement was signed 
with the European Goal and Steel Community ( part of the EU) 
for the elimination of duties by both sides, with effect from 1 
August 1996. The value of exports of iron and steel declined to 
US$1, 954m. in 1996, from $l,998m. in 1995 and $2, 160m. in 
1994. A slight increase, to $2,004m., was recorded in 1997, but 
exports again decreased, to $l,598m., in 1998. 

Cement production, on thci strength of the expansion in the 
construction industry (owing largely to the Government’s mass 
housing programme), rose to a record 20m. metric tons in 1986. 
Production has continued to Increase, in spite of occasional 
declines in years when the economy as a whole has done badly, 
and output stood at 38.1m. tons in 1998. The industry is now 
almost entirely privately owned as a result of the privatization 
programme. 

Among food industries, the state-controlled sugar industry is 
the most important. In 1994 total production of raw sugar was 
1.7m. metric tons, with the private sector accounting for only 
slightly over 25% of this total. Total production dc»clin^ slightly 
to 1.3m. tons in 1995, but rose to 1.8m. tons in 1996, to 2.0m. 
tons in 1997 and to 2.5m. tons in 1998. 

The paper and board industry is dominated by the state- 
owned SEKA corporation, which has one old-established mill at 
Izmir, with an annual capacity of 126,000 metric tons of paper 
and board, plus six mills which have been opened since 1971. 
Total output of paper and board is relatively sUible at around 

400.000 tons annually (including 1 36,000 tons of newsprint and 

78.000 tons of Kraft paper in 1994). In July 2000 the OIB 
privatization authority sold two major SEKA factories, in 
Dalaman and (^aycuma, for a total of US $59m. 

The motor vehicle industry was established alter 1956, and 
by 1971 had become the largest industrial employer after the 
textile sector, accounting for about 5%' of total industrial output. 
Alter several years of suppressed demand and low capacity 
utilization in die early 1980s, the outlook began to improve in 
1983. In 1988 output of cars (local versions of Fiat, Ford and 
Renault models) increased by 12.7%, to 120,800, and by 1993 
output had nearly trebled to just under 345,000. Despite a sharp 
decline in the output of cars in 1994, to 201,000, as a result of 
the currency crisis that hit the economy, a number of foreign 
manufacturers have expressed interest in local production ven- 
tures in view of Turkey’s expanding domestic market and, since 
the start of 1996, its advantageous trading relationship with 
the EU, under the customs union agreement. In 1994 a Toyota 
assembly plant began operations, and in 1996 Honda was pro- 
ceeding with the construction of a car plant, in association with 
Anadolu Endustri Holding Al@, at a cost of US $50m., while 
Oyak-Renault, the Turkish subsidiary of Renault of France, 
announced plans to build a $362m. plant, which would employ 
more than 1,000 workers. In early 1997 it was reported that 
Volvo of Sweden planned to invest DM 300m. in a factory at 
Bursa, to produce buses for export to the Middle East and 
Russia. The new plant, a joint venture with Ulosoy Holding, 
was to begin production by 2000. AlfJhough car production de- 
creased in 1996 (the first year of customs union with the EU), 
to 207,575, total vehicle output for 1996 rose by 2% to 348,467, 
however, as a result of a sharp increase in the production of 
buses, tractors and trucks. The domestic car industry faced the 
prospect of further problems in 1997, following a government 
decision to allow all Turkish citizens to import one used car 
from abroad, on condition that they deposit DM 50,000 in a 
state bank. Production of vehicles made by the Republic of 
Korea’s Hyundai Motor Co was inaugurated in September 1997 
at a plant near Izmit. The plant’s initial output of 60,000 cars 
per year will eventually double when it reaches full capacity. It 
was announced in Mai^ 1998 that the US Ford Motor Co and 
the local Otosan had agreed in principle to build a $500m. car 
plant in Turkey, with a planned capacity of 120,000 vehicles 
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per year. In 1997 car sales rose to 344,800, but whUe sales of 
imported cars rose by 118%, sales of those produced in Turkey 
increased by only 21%. Sales of light commercial vehicles in- 
creased to 118,800 units. 

In 1970 Turkey*a first petrochemicals complex, situated at 
tzmit, began production of ethylene, polythene, polyvinyl 
chloride (PVC), chlorine and caustic so<k. There is another 
petrochemicals plant at Aliaga, while a third is planned at 
Yumurtalik. They are operated by the state-owned firm Petkim. 
In 1994 the output of artificial fertilizers (excluding potassic 
fertilizers) totalled 4.0m. metric tons, althou^ thk increased 
to 5.3m. tons by 1998. The state-owned Turkish Nitrates Corpn 
has a nitrate plant at Kutahya, a triple superphosphate plant 
at Samsun and a superphosphate plant at Elfizig. There are 
several privately-owned fertilizer plants, including triple super* 
phosphate plants at tskenderun and Yarimca. Turkey produces 
75% of its requirements of fertilizers and, when new plants are 
completed, it will be self-sufficient. 

Other manufacturing industries include tobacco, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, metal working, engineering, leather goods, 
glassware and ferrochrome. 

The power sector, along with the transport, communications 
and tourism sector, has continued to hold priority in the Gov- 
ernment’s development programmes for every year since 1989. 
Official sources indicated that domestic power production rose 
by 10.5% in 1 996, but still failed to keep pace with increase in 
demand, which grew by 12%. In spite of &ie progress made in 
power plant construction in recent years, many more units will 
have to be built to meet an expected increase in demand of 
8%-10%' annually in the two decades to 2020. Most new capacity 
wiD be generated by gas-fired plants. The growth in energy 
consumption is estimated to require an additional 2,000 MW of 
new capacity annually, and the Ministry of Energy and Natural 
Resources has estimated that capacity must rise threefold, to 
65,000 MW, between 1998 and 2010 and to about 100,000 MW 
by 2020. Even with increasing private sector input, most new 
capacity will have to be provided by the state. 

Output from stations operated by the Turkish Electricity 
Board currently accounts for about ^% of all electricity gener- 
ated, while chartered companies and private generators prov- 
ided the remainder. Total output stood at 94,862m. k\^ in 
1996, rising to 103,296m. kWh in 1997 and 110,902m. kWh in 
1998. Thermal sources accounted for about 62% of the 1998 
total power generation and hydroelectricity the remainder. In 
mid-1995 construction of a gas-fuelled generating station in 
Marmara was initiated by a consortium of one Turkish and 
three foreign companies. Ihe power plant, which was estimated 
to cost US $540m., had a potential capacity of 3,600m. kWh. In 
November 1995 an agreement was signed with foreign creditors 
and contractors for the construction of the 672-1^ Birecik 
hydroelectric plant on the Euphrates river. The agreement was 
the first of many planned build-operate-transfer (BOT) schemes, 
under which the ownership of the plant was to be transferred 
to the Turkish Government once it became fully operational 
and profitable, or after a period of 15 years. More controversial 
among new hydroelectric power projects is the proposed 1,200- 
MW Ilisu dam on the Tigris river in south-eastern Turkey, 
which has been strongly opposed on environmental and sodd 
grounds as its reservoir ^ displace up to 20,000 people and 
submerge the ancient Kurdish town of Hasankeyf and its 
numerous historical monuments. The dam is also opposed by 
Syria and Iraq on the grounds that the Tigp water flow would 
be reduced, although denies that this would be the case. 

In August 2000 &e British Government had yet to decide 
whether to grant export credit guarantees to engineering com- 
pany Balfour Beattie to imderwrite its involvement in construc- 
tion of the dam. 

From mid-1996 preparations were undertaken for the con- 
struction of the counties first nuclear generator, at Akkuyu on 
the southern Mediterranean coast. The US $4,000m. plant was 
put out to tender in December 1996 and construction was to 
have been completed in 2005. The 1,300-MW plant would have 
supplied some 2% of Turkey’s energy needs. In July 2000, 
however, the Grovemment announced that the project, which 
had attracted much environmentahst and regional opposition, 
had been shelved indefinitely on cost grounds, althou^ it might 
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be reconsidered in the future, should nuclear technology 
improve. 

Turkey has imported electricity from Bulgaria for some time, 
and in March 1997 Ankara signed a new five-year energy 
agreement with that country. Turkey also imports power from 
G^rgia and Iran, and has signed a memorandum of under- 
standing with other Black Sea Economic Co-operation (BSEC) 
members to examine the creation of a regional power grid. 
Other recent initiatives to diversify supply soturces include the 
signature in May 1999 of an agreement for Turkmen electricity 
to be supplied to Turkey. 

Joint-venture defence manufacturing with foreign partners is 
a megor element of foreign investment in Turkish industry 
(a development that began with the US $4,()00m. agreement 
concluded in 1983 with the US Government and a US company. 
General Dynamics, to assemble and later manufacture F-16 
filter aircraft at Murted outside Ankara). The Defence In- 
dustry and Sup^rt Administration (DIDA), established in 1985, 
was to co-orchnate Turkey’s 10-year programme, costing 
$15, 000m., to modernize the armed forces. The modernization 
was to involve, to a large extent, locally manufactured equip- 
ment and weapons. In July 1988 a joint-venture manufacturing 
agreement for multi-laun^ rocket systems was signed by a US 
company and a state-owned munitions company. According to 
the agreement, 180 rocket launchers were to be produced at a 
plant near Burda. Some of the launchers were to be bought by 
DIDA and the remainder were to be exported. In late 1988 a 
consortium (including a US company and the Turkish company 
Nurol) was awarded a contract to manufacture armoured per- 
sonnel carriers in Turkey. Turkey currently exports a range of 
weapons including F-16 fighter aircraft and armoured personnel 
carriers. In August 1998 it was reported that Turkish Aerospace 
Industries (TAI) had awarded a $200m. contract to install radar 
systems on 80 F-16s to a joint venture between a local company 
and the US Lockheed Martin Corpn. The Turkish firm was 
already working on a contract to install radar systems on 
another 160 Turkish F-16s. Earlier, in June, the Government 
suspended talks with France’s Aerospatiale over a $441m. short- 
range anti-tank missile production contract after the French 
National Assembly voted in May to adopt a resolution recog- 
nizing the genocide of Armenians in Turkey in 1915. In July 
1998 it was announced that the Turkish Ministiy of Defence 
had signed a $558m. contract with a German company for the 
construction of four 1,400-ton submarines. 

TOURISM 

Tourism is one of Turkey’s fastest growing industries and is an 
important source of foreign curren^. In 1996 some 8.6m. tour- 
ists visited Turkey, generating US $5, 650m. in revenue. While 
these figures represent a substantial improvement on the pre- 
vious decade, a huge potential still remains unrealized. One 
problem over the past few years has been the escalation of 
Kurdish nationalist activity which has frequent spilt over into 
the tourist resorts of the West, severely damaging &e prospecte 
of the tourism industry. Tourist arrivals increased to 9.7m. in 
1997 and 9.8m. in 1998, generating revenue of $7,002m. and 
$7, 177m. respectively; however, revenue decreased to $5,203m. 
in 1999, as the result of a decline in arrivals of about 30% 
owing to political umrest and earthquake-rdated disruption. 
The number of tourist arrivals recovered in the first hsdf of 
2000, with official forecasts for the year predicting a total of 
10m. arrivals and revenue of $10,000m. In 1998 and 1999 
Germany was the main source of tourists, followed by Russia, 
the United Kin^om, the USA, France, Irmi, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Greece and Syi^. 

In October 1999 the Privatization Administration invited bids 
for various state-owned tourist assets, including hotels and 
land, as part of the Government’s strategy of promoting private 
sector development of the tourism sector. 

BUDGET, INVESTMENT AND FINANCnS 
Successive Five-Year Economic Development Plans have aimed 
at the long-term target of self-sustained economic growth (indep- 
endent of foreign loans), devoting a large proportion of invest- 
ment to mining and manufacturing industi^. In May 1989 
the Government published the sixth Five-Year Plan (199C>'94), 
whidi envisaged an average annual growth rate of 7%, reaching 
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8.3% in 1994. Private sector investments were targeted to grow 
at an average annual rate of 11%, with growth reaching 15% 
by the end of the Plan period. The surplus on the current 
account of the balance of payments was expected to increase 
throughout the period, to reach US $2, 500m. in 1994, while 
exports were projected to grow at an average rate of 15% per 
year, and to exceed $22,000m. by 1994. In September 1994 the 
preparation for the seventh Plan was postponed by one year; 
an intermediary target plan was implemented in 1995. In May 
1995 the Gk)vemment published the seventh Plan, for the period 
1996-2000, whidh envisaged economic growth increasing to an 
annual 7.1%. The eighth Five-Year Plan, for the period 2001- 
05, was approved by 5ie Grand National Assembly in June 2000 
and set the following main economic goals: the allocation of 
resources to rebuild social and economic infrastructures in 
eastern and south-eastern Turkey which had been damaged in 
the Kurdish separatist struggle; a progressive tightenii]g of 
public expenditure; and improvement of the financial position 
of small businesses and artisans. 

The Central Bank (Merkez Bankasi), the sole bank of issue, 
started its operations on 3 October 1931. It controls exchange 
operations and ensures the monetary r^uirements of certain 
stote-owned enterprises by the discounting of bonds issued by 
these institutions and guaranteed by the treasury. However, 
legislation adopted in 1987 awarded the Government wide- 
ranging powers over the Central Bank, that could, if applied, 
theoretic^y reduce the bank to the level of an ordinary state 
bsmk. In June 1999 a law was approved providing for the reform 
of the financial sector. The legislation, which came into effect 
in early 2000, incorporated core principles of the Basle Com- 
mittee on Ban^ng Supervision relating to risk-based capital 
requirements, loan administration procedures, auditing prac- 
tices and credit risk issues, and envisaged the establishment of 
an independent Regulatory and Supervisory Board for Banking, 
whose members ( appointed for six-year terms) were to be nomin- 
ated by the treasury, the Ministry of Finance, the Central Bank, 
the state planning organization, the Capital Markets Board and 
the Banks’ Association of Turkey. This new body would monitor 
the observance of financial regulations (which had hitherto been 
regularly breached by some smaller institutions) and would 
have powers to order the merger or acquisition of institutions 
experiencing financial difficulty. In early 1999 Turkey had 74 
banks, of which 38 were small family-controlled concerns. At 
least 14 of these concerns were in difficulties in 1999 because 
of over-lending to affiliated companies, eight being taken over 
by the Central Bank via the Savings Deposit Insurance Fund 
with bad debts of some US $5,000m. In June 2900 the Central 
Bank initiated preparations for the restructuring and sale of 
the eig^t banks, possibly as a mezged group or groups, as part 
of a longer term programme of privatization of Ihe state-owned 
banking sector. 

The principal sources of budgetary revenue are income tax, 
import taxes and duties, taxes and fees on services, and revenues 
from state monopolies. In late 1984 the Government introduced 
value-added tax to replace the previous unwieldy system of 
production taxes. 

From 1989 onwards political instability affected the Gov- 
ernment’s ability to implement its economic plans. The appoint- 
ment of Tansu ^ller as Prime Minister in 1993 was a popular 
choice with the business community, but while she quiddy 
identified economic priorities internal problems hampered 
attempts to implement reform. In 1993 the budget deficit tripled 
that of the previous year to reach TL 122,000,000m., or 9.2% of 
GNP. In early 1994 two US credit rating agencies downgraded 
Turkey’s credit rating, which resulted in a Vun’ on foreign 
currencies. The value of the lira was officially devalued by 
12% against the US dollar; however the currency continued to 
plummet. Interest rates rose to 150%-200% as the Government 
and the Central Bank desperately tried to bring the financial 
markets under control. In early April the Govermnent 
announced a progra^e of austerity measures to reduce the 
budget deficit, bwer inflation and restore domestic and interna- 
tional confidence in the economy. The programme included a 
^freezing’ of wages, price increases of up to 100% on state 
monopoly goods, as well as longer-term restructuring measures 
such as the dosure of loss-nuking state enterprises and an 
accelerated privatization process. By May the lira stabilized at 
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around TL 30,000 to the dollar, having stood at some TL 16,000 
at the beginning of the year. In August the value of the lira fell 
once more but was steadied at a rate of TL 34,000 per dollar, 
following an increase in interest rates from 70% to 240%. The 
austerity measures then began to have a measure of success, 
the markets stabilized and the lira stayed below 40,000 to the 
dollar until the end of the year. The measures also helped to 
restore a degree of international confidence in the IWkish 
economy and to secure an IMF stand-by loan, approved in July, 
of SDR 610m. (approximately US$873m.). The budget deficit 
for 1994 was substantially reduced in 1*601 terms and totalled 
TL 146,000,000m., or 3.7% of GNP. None the less, the budget 
deficit continued to exert serious inflationaty pressure on the 
economy and to attract much domestic and international criti- 
cism. The Government continued to borrow heavily on the 
domestic market, although foreign boirowing became prohibi- 
tively expensive because of the crisis and was thus reduced. 
Domestic debt stood at TL 799, 100,000m. at the end of 1994 
(compared with TL 356,555,000m. at the end of 1993). Mean- 
while, Turkey’s foreign debt came down to US $65, 601m., from 
more than $67,000m. in 1993. The pressure of servicing both 
the domestic and external debt boosted the rate of infiation, 
which rose dramatically to 106.3% in 1994, from 66.1% in 1993. 

The inf]ationai*y pressure on the economy remained strong in 
1995, when the annual rate of inflation deelincxi only slightly, 
to 93.6%, and the actual budget deficit Increased to 
TL 320,000,000m. The 14-month IMF stand-by agreement was 
abandoned by Qillor in September, afler the collapse of her 
Government. The resultant political uncertainty and negotia- 
tions were accompanied by the largest scries of strikes since 
the 1970s, which caused the closure of ports and a halt in 
production at state-owned industrial and transport companies. 
By October the strike action was costing the countiy an estim- 
ated US$500m. in lost export revenue and production, and 
threatened to undermine attempts to control infiation and res- 
tore economic stability. Prior to the general election in 
December, Qiller was able to settle the public-sector wage dis- 
pute, and, more importantly, to secure ratification of the EU 
customs union, which entered into force on 1 January 1996 (see 
Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments, below). 

The general election of December 1995 failed to produce a 
clear victory for any one party, and the period of uncertainty 
that follow^ precluded the adoption of any stabilizing measures 
to improve the economic situation. In June a new Government 
was established, led by the Islamic fundamentalist Welfare 
Party (RP), with the True Path Party (DYP) as a coalition 
partner. In early July the new administration approved an 
increase in the minimum wage and salaiy increases of 50% for 
state workers and pensioners. During his first five months in 
office, RP Prime Minister Necmettin Erbakan announced three 
economic packages which, he claimed, would raise a total of 
US $30,000m. in revenue, to meet the pay awards and limit the 
budget deficit. They included the sale of state-owned land, 
housing and real estate, a 6% levy on short-term foreign 
financing of imports (mainly consumer gi^ds), measures to 
attract hard currency held abroad by Turkish banks, and the 
leasing of uncompleted power plants. TTie new Government 
stated that the main aspects of its economic programme were: 
a commitment to a free-market economy; lower infiation and a 
steady growth rate; lower taxation for producers; greater efforts 
to attract foreign investment; an acceleration in the privatiza- 
tion programme; an emphasis on investment in infrastructure 
projeicts; and economic planning to achieve long-term solutions. 
It transpired that the budget deficit for the whole of 1996 
was TL 1,215,000,000m., representing 8.2% of GNP, while the 
annual rate of infiation fell only slightly to 82.4%. 

At the end of November 1996 the Grand National Assembly 
approved the Erkaban Gkivemment’s ambitious and controver- 
sial budget for 1997, in which he vowed to increase expenditure, 
end domestic borrowing and yet produce a ‘zero-deficit’ thro^h 
a massive increase in government income from privatization. 
Dubbed the ‘dream’ budget, it totalled TL 6,254,920,000m., but 
encountered strong criticism fium political opponents and from 
the country’s business community. The Government’s privatiza- 
tion plans received a welcome boost in January 1997, when the 
Constitutional Goiut gave its approval to the sale of a megor 
stake in the state company, TOrk Telekom, although there were 
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objections to a number of Erbakan’s revenue-raising packages, 
notably bis attempt to sell large public real estate bn lHingn and 
lease state-owned power projects. Early in 1997 Erbakan made 
new promises of additional pay increases to state workers and 
pensioners, over and above those included in the 1997 budget, 
which did little to inspire confidence in the Government’s econ- 
omic competence. 

The coalition Government of Prime Minister Yilmaz, which 
took office in mid-1997, made a determined effort in its first year 
to stem the rise in inflation and improve economic management, 
notably by accelerating privatization, l^vised economic targets 
for 1997 were announced, including: growth in GNP of 5.5%-6%, 
compared with the previous target of 4%, based on a 5.7% 
increase in GNP during the first quarter of 1997; a reduction 
in the trade deficit, from US$20,600m. to $20, 000m.; and a 
budget deficit at the end of the year of TL 2,400,000m., including 
a supplementary budget of TL 2,000,000m. In fact, GNP 
expanded by an impressive 8.6% in 1997, whereas infiation 
worsened to 99%. By July 1998 yearon-year inflation had fallen 
to 72% from 101% in January. The reduction was achieved 
largely through a freeze’ in public sector prices. In June the 
Government signed an accord with the Ilnfr under which the 
Fund would monitor the Turkish economy for 18 months. The 
agreement, which committed the Government to keeping a tight 
rein on public expenditure and boosting privatization and tax 
receipts, set targets for wholesale inflation of 50% the end of 

1998 and 20% by the end of 1999. Tax reform legislation, passed 
in July, reduced the tax burden for most people and aimed to 
encourage full declaration of earnings. However, in the same 
month the Government was forced to compromise on its pledge 
to keep down public sector pay rises when it agreed to an 
iznmediate 20% rise, with a further 10% for the three mont^ 
from October. In 1998 the Government recorded an actual 
budget deficit of TL 3,697,000,000m, (equivalent to 7% of GOT) 
from expenditure of TL 15,585,000,000m. and revenue of 
TL 11,888,000,000m., although the primary budget, excluding 
expenditure on debt servicing, showed a surplus of 
TL 2,479,000,000m. The infiation reduction ta^et was not met, 
with the consumer price index rising by 70% in 1998. 

Following the elections held in April 1999, the new Govern- 
ment declared its intention to implement a programme of struc- 
tural reforms. It was announced in early Jo^ that the IMF 
monitoring programme introduced in 1998 would remain in 
place in preparation for an application for an IMF stand-by 
arrangement. The increasing need for social security reform, and 
the importance attached to it by the IMF, led the Government to 
publish a draft bill proposing an increase in the pensionable 
retirement age, from 38 to 58 for women and from 43 to 60 for 
men, over a 10-year period. Legislation to reform the financial 
sector was enacted in June, and in the same month the Govern- 
ment imposed a 20% ceihng on public-sector pay increases, 
despite trade union demands that increases be linked to the 
prevailing inflation rate of more than 60%. On 13 August 
constitutional amendments were approved permitting interna- 
tional arbitration in disputes between state bodies and foreign 
investors and allowing the privatization of state-owned utilities. 
The lack: of international arbitration clauses in contracts for 
BOT projects had previously deterred many potential foreign 
partners from investing in infrastructure development, 
induding high-priority work in the energy sector. 

The 1999 budget, adopted in June, envisaged a defidt of 
TL 9,236,000,000m. (induding debt-servicing requirements), 
equivalent to 11.6% of GOT. Budgeted expenditure for 1999 
was TL 27,266,000,000m., induding TL 10,300,000,000m. for 
debt servicing, while revenue totalled TL 18,030,000,000m. The 
antidpated surplus on the 1999 primary buci^t (exduding 
interest payments) was TL 1,064,000,000m. The increase in the 

1999 debt-servicing requirement (which was 67% higher than 
in 1998} was Ihe result of a larger than exp^d rise in the 
interest payable on the Government’s domestic borrowing. In 
fact, the disruption of state finances caused by the earthqu^es 
of August and November contributed to a primary budget deficit 
equivalent to 2.7% of GOT, while consumer price inflation 
during the year was recorded at 68.8%. 

The 2000 budget, approved in December 1999, provided for a 
defidt after debt-servicing of TL 14,383,000,000m., equivalent 
to 11.5% of GNP, although a projected 70% increase in tax 


receipts, to TL 24,000,000,000m., was expected to contribute to 
a primary budget surplus of 2.2% of GNP (3.7% excluding 
earthquake-related expenditure). In the previous month the 
Grand National Assembly had approved a new ^national solid- 
arity* tax law, intended to raise in excess of TL 700,000,000m. 
(about US $l,360m.) to finance post-ear^quake reconstruction. 
The specific measures included an additional 5% tax on 1998 
corporate earnings and on personal earnings exceeding 
TL 12,000m.; a tax of between 4% and 19% (depending on 
nxaturity date) on proceeds from government bonds issued before 
1 Deceiver 1999; a doubling of motor vehicle and real estate 
tax in 2000; a 25% surcharge on mobile telephone fees; a cha^ 
of TL 600,000 on every bank cheque written; special transaction 
taxes on lotteries, domestic airline fares and gun licences; and 
authorization to increase petroleum products consumption tax 
from 300% to 500%. The new tax on government bonds resulted 
in a 6% fall in share values on the ISE, with particularly heavy 
losses being sustained by banks as major holders of such bonds. 

The 2000 budget was a key component of the Government’s 
economic restructuring programme for the period 2000-02; the 
first tranche of an SDR 2,892m. (about US $3,800m.) IMF stand- 
by credit was released following the Fund’s approval of the 
programme in December 1999. With the ambitious goal of 
increasing the rate of GOT growth to 5.8% in 2002, its key 
elements were "up-fronf fiscal adjustment to achieve a stable 
primary budget surplus of around 4% of GNP; a more diversified 
debt management policy and increased privatization to contain 
the burden of interest payments; reduction of consumer and 
wholesale price infiation to 25% and 20%, respectively, in 2000 
and to 7% and 5%, respectively, in 2002; a firm exchange- 
rate commitment supported by consistent incomes policies; and 
structural reform to strengthen public finances, reduce inequali- 
ties in the tax burden and curb waste in public expenditure. As 
part of the anti-inflation programme, a new ’exchange rate 
substitution’ policy took effect on 1 January 2000, under which 
the managed peg used since 1994 was abandoned in favour of 
a peg set according to a pre-determined devaluation rate (20% 
in 2000), itself set against a basket’ of the US dollar and the 
euro. The IMF arrangement was supplemented in May 2000 by 
a World Bank ‘economic reform loan’ of $750m. with a maturity 
of 15 years including a five-year grace period. 

The Government’s sale of a 51% stake in Petrol Ofisi in March 
2000 (for US $l,260m.) and of a 27.5% stake in Tupras in April 
(for $i,250m.) were the main components of first-half proceeds 
from privatization of some $5,000m, so that the full-year target 
of $7,600m. was likely to be exceeded in the second half, during 
which the sale of a 20% stake in Tfirk Telekom was scheduled. 
The Government also raised $2,500m. from the sale to a Turkish- 
Italian consortium of a third global system for mobiles (GSM) 
licence. First-quarter GDP growth of 5.6% compared with the 
same period in 1999 indicate that the economy was recovering 
from the 1999 set-back. Although consumer price inflation, 
recorded at 56.2% year-on-year in July, remained well above 
the Government’s 25% target for 2000, the rate was expected 
to fall sharply towards the end of the year. 

A heavy burden of foreign debt, contracted in the late 1970s 
and extended throu^ subsequent reschedulings, has severely 
hampered the Government’s structural adjustment efforts. In 
January 1980 the Government introduced an austerity package 
aiming to set the economy on a more open footing, in contrast 
to its previously insular, state-dominat^ growth; lor example, 
a ban on foreign investment in mining (including petroleum) 
exploration was lifted. Turke/s foreign creditors responded with 
yet more large infusions of aid; the IMF pledged US $l,650m. 
over three years. In both 1980 and 1981 successful debt resched- 
uling operations were carried out, leaving Turkey with a man- 
ageable short-term debt load by converting much of Turkey’s 
debt into medium- and long-term credits. However, the Govern- 
ment has not managed to control external borrowing and the 
country’s forei^ debt totalled $79,767m. hy the end of 1996, 
when debt service payments of $9,041m. were made. Some 52% 
of Turkey’s foreign debt was incurred through bilateral financial 
protocols, 37% was raised from international bond issues, 8% 
by commercial banks and 3% from multinational agencies. 
$59,231m. consisted of medium- and long-term deb^ while the 
rest consisted of short-term debt. Turkey originally intended to 
borrow externally only $2,500m. in 1996, but this was increased 
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to $5, 000m. in May because of the widening budget deficit By 
September 1997 Turkey’s foreign debt stock stood at $84, 500m. 
The Yilmaz Government’s economic programme projected 
external debt rising to more than $100, 000m. by the end of 
1999. Turkey’s domestic debt rose from TL 356,555,000m. in 
1993 to TL 1,368,000,000m. in 1995, reaching 
TL 3,149,000,000m. by Uie end of 1996. In dollar temis domestic 
debt increased to $30,600m. in 1997. At the end of 1998 foreign 
debt stock totalled $101,000m., while domestic debt totalled 
$44, 500m. During 1998 the Government borrowed a total of 
$2,400m. on international capital markets (later raised to 
$2,600m. through the issue of additional bonds). In 1999 its 
international borrowing target (as formulated prior to the 
August earthquake) was about $3, 000m., plus an estimated 
$l,000m. for project financing. At the end of 1999 the out- 
standing extemd debt sto^ totalled $111, 215m., while 
domestic debt totalled TL 26,679,144,000m. in March 2000. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Turkey has had a persistent foreign trade deficit since 1947. 
But, following the economic reforms of 1980 and the introduction 
of free-market, export-led policies, the deficit decreased for a 
few years in itie early 1980s. In 1990 the deficit more than 
doubled, to US$9,655m., owing to the overvalued lira, ihe 
contlnumg libera^ation of the import regime and the phasing 
out of direct subsidies to exporters. Foreign trade performance 
was much improved by 1994, with exports of $18, 390m. and 
imports of $22,606m., bringing the trade deficit down to 
$4, 216m. In 1995, however, while exports increased to 
$21, 975m., imports rose sharply to $35,187m., resulting in a 
trade deficit of $13,212m. Figures for 1996 showed that exports 
increased to $32, 446m. but imports rose to $43, 028m., producing 
a trade deficit of $10,582m. In 1997 a deficit of $15, 398m. was 
recorded from exports of $32, 631m. and imports of $48, 029m. 
Tlie deficit in 1998 was r^uced to $1 4,332m. from exports of 
$31,220m. and imports of $45, 552m., and was further reduced 
in 1999 to $10,447m., from exports of $29,326m. and imports of 
$39.773m. 

Turkey’s persistent trade deficit has been partly offset, for 
some time, by a net surplus on invisible earnings (services and 
transfers), particularly helped by expatriate workers’ remit- 
tances. A mcgor contributor to the invisibles balance since the 
early 1980s has been the contribution from Turkish contractors, 
who, although arriving late for the growth in the Middle East 
construction industKy, quickly made their mark. Like other 
foreign firms, however, ^eir fortunes have been linked to fluc- 
tuations in the price of petroleum and the availability of develop- 
ment revenues. Since the disintegration of the USSR, Turkish 
contractors have been turning their attention to Russia, Azer- 
bafian and the Turkic republics of Central Asia, with consider- 
able success. In March 1997 a Russian official stated that 150 
Turkish contractors were working on 200 construction projects 
in Russia, worth some US $5, 000m., making Turks the leading 
foreign contractors in that country. 

Workers’ remittances have long been an important source 
of foreign exchange. These totalled US $4,229m. in 1997 and 
$5,397nL in 1998, but fell to $4,576m. in 1999. Receipts from 
tourism, also an important source of foreign exchange, totalled 
$7,002m. in 1997 and $7, 177m. in 1998, but fell to $5,203m. in 
1999 because of political unrest and earthquake-related disrup- 
tion to the tourist trade. A current-account deficit of $2,437m. 
was recorded in 1996, increasing to $2,679m. in 1997, and, 
although a surplus of $l,871m. was recorded in 1998, a deficit, 
of $l,364m., was again recorded in 1999. The overall balance of 
payments recorded a small sui^lus of $441m. in 1998, which 
increased sharply to $5,206m. in 1999 owi^ to the decline in 
imports and a surge in inward capital investment. Turkey 
receives large inflows of foreign currency from unrecorded trade 
with Eastern Europe and Russia Qmown as the 'suitcase trade’), 
which do not appear in official current-account statistics. Estim- 
ates have suggested that these unrecorded revenues may be as 
high as $5,000m.-$10,000m. 

Turk^s principal imports are machinery, chemicals, petro- 
leum and iron and steel The principal exports are clothing, 
textiles and agricultural products, principally firuit, vegetables 
and nuts. The EU is Turkey’s principal trading partner, with 
Germany alone taking 20.6% of all Turkish exports in 1999 and 
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supplying 14.4% of all imports. A customs union with the EU 
came into effect in Janua^ 1996 (see below) and a supplemen- 
tary agreement on trade in iron and steel products, concluded 
in July of that year, means that, in theory, there is free trade 
between Turkey and EU countries in all goods except agricul- 
tural products. As analysts had predicted, there was a rapid 
increase in imports from the EU in 1996, with imports rising 
by 19%, as Turkey removed remaining trade tariffs, wiUi the 
result that the trade gap between Turkey and the EU widened. 
Turkey’s trade with Russia and with the Central Asian republics 
of Azerbaijan, Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan, grew 
rapidly in 1995. While official Turkish exports to Russia totalled 
US$l,200m. in 1996, some analysts believed that the figure 
would rise to $6, 000m. if the so-called 'suitcase trade’ were 
taken into account. 

In 1963 the Government signed an association agreement 
with the EC, under which Turkey was granted financial aid and 
preferential tariff quotas. A package of minor improvements 
was introduced at the end of 1976 and the association agreement 
was revised in July 1980, offering Turkey a fivcj-year financial 
aid package. Since the military coup of September 1980, aid 
from EC countries has become increasingly dependent upon the 
restoration of democracy and human rights in Turkey. NATO 
countries have been divided on support for the Ankara regime: 
in December 1981 the USA promised to accelerate* aid to Turkey, 
but in March 1982 EC aid worth US $586m. was ‘frozen’. This 
aid remained blocked, despite th(* rt*convening of the Turkey- 
EC Association Council in September 1986. In 1987 Turkey 
submitted an application for full EC membership, followed by 
a concerted diplomatic effort to win support for its application 
in Europe. The ‘frozen’ aid was partly released in early 1988. 
At the end of 1989 the European Commission published its 
report in response to Turkey’s application for full membership. 
Hie report drew attention to both economic and political prob- 
lems in Turkey, as well as the country’s unsatisfactory human 
rights record, and proposed that negotiations should not start 
until after 1992. Although an agreement to construct a customs 
union as of 1 January 1995 was secured in 1993, its establish- 
ment was postponed in late 1994, owing to persisting concerns 
regarding the Turkish Government’s record on human rights, 
democracy and the rule of law. Negotiations in early 1995 finally 
concluded an agreement, which was signed at n meeting of 
the EU-Turkey Association Council in March. The accord was 
formally ratified by the European Parliament in December, and 
came into effect on 1 January 1996. The impact of the removal 
of commercial barriers (except those on agricultural goods) 
was expected to stimulate trade between the two sides and to 
promote greater competitiveness among Turkish industries. The 
EU was to provide ECU 1 ,800m. over a five-year period, in order 
to assist the implementation of the new trade regime and to 
alleviate any initial hardships resulting from the agreement. 
However, some $470m. in EU adjustment funds to support the 
customs union was blocked in September 1996 by Greece, and 
by the European Parliament as a result of concern over Turkey’s 
human rights record. 

Turkey’s relations with the EU remained strained throughout 
1996, and they suffered a further set-back in December 1997 
when the EU decided to exclude Turkey from the list of countries 
eligible to join the o^anization in the near future. Although 
the European Commission subsequently published a strategy 
in March 1998 for enhancing co-operation by building on the 
customs union which came into fbree in 1996, EU financial 
assistance to Turkey remained blocked at the insistence of 
Greece. However, the improvement in Greek-Turkish relations 
in the wake of the August 1999 earthquake resulted in Greece 
endmg its veto on EU aid to Turkey and also backing the 
decision of the EU summit in Helsinki, Finland, in December 
to grant Turkey the status of a candidate for EU membership, 
although actu^ negotiations remained dependent on an im- 
provement in Turkey’s observance of human and democratic 
rights. 

In January 1997 Turkey signed a fii^-trade agreement with 
Hungary, under which virtu^y all tariffs on industrial goods 
were to be removed. A free-trade agreement with Israel was 
finally ratified by the Turkish legislature in April, and there 
were predictions that trade between the two countries could 
grow rapidly to reach some US $2,000m. per year. 
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In recent years the US Governinent’s intended militaiy 
economic aid to Turkey has been affected the determination 
of Congress to institute severe cuts in retaliation for the Turkish 
Government’s refusal to modify its support for the "rurkish 
Republic of Northern Cjyrus’. The Congress has also attempted 
to withhold certain portions of aid in order to encourage greater 
respect for human rights in the Turkish Government’s treat- 
ment of Kurdish sepj^tists. In August 1994 Prime Minister 
filler refused US mihtary and economic aid aTnAnr^Hrig to 
US$453m., owing to its conditional element. In June 1996 
the US House of Representatives vetoed a $25m. foreign aid 
allocation to Turkey, in part because of Turkey’s land blockade 
of Armenia. However, the US Senate later authorized the release 
of some $12m., without conditions. Turkey incurred further US 
displeasure when Ankara signed a trade agreement with Cuba 
in August 1 996, and when Pi^ Minister Erbakan made contro- 
versi^ visits to Iran and Libya. 

At the end of August 1997, following a recommendation of 
the NSC, the Government indicated that the illegal barter trade 
with northern Iraq would be brou^t under control, to raise 
urgently required tax revenues. For some years TurkM traders 
had exchanged a variety of goods for cheap Iraqi diesel oil, to 
be resold in Turkey at prices fsjr lower than those recommend^ 
officially. Although this thriving border trade was in violation 
of UN sanctions against Iraq, it was tolerated since it provided 
an important source of foreign currency for the Kurdish popula- 
tion of northern Iraq. Petrol Ofisi, the state-owned petroleum 
distributor, was henceforth to buy, sell and tax the diesel, to 
raise an estimated US$900m. per year in revenue for the 
Government. 

ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

The devastating earthquakes of August and November 1999 
dealt a major economic blow to Turkey, having occurred in the 
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country’s north-western industrial heartland and caused much 
infrastructural damage. Nevertheless, after numerous abortive 
attempts to deal with underlying economic problems, Turkey 
appears to be mflking significant progress in implementing the 
latest reform programme agreed with the IMF in December of 
that year, focusing on curbing inflation and the budget deficit, 
revitalizing productive sectors by means of the privatization 
of inefficient state enterprises, and strengthening the legal 
framework for foreign investment. Adherence to the programme 
has been assisted by the stability, so far, of the broadly-bas^ 
coalition Government of Btilent Ecevit which was appointed in 
May after nine short-lived administrations in as many yes^, 
during which the public finances deteriorated and inflation 
spiralled. An important factor in the new economic consensus 
and determination to reform is the prospect of eventual admis- 
sion to the EU, following the formal acceptance of Turkey as a 
candidate country in December. 

By August 2000 government finances were improving dramat- 
ic£dly, boosted by privatization receipts and higher tax revenues 
r^mlting from a range of new fiscal measures, while the rate of 
consumer price inflation was on course to fall to around 30% by 
the end of the year, only 5% above the official target for the 
year. Economic output was also recovering from the contraction 
of 1999, as industi^ production entered a phase of vigorous 
expansion and foreign investment was attracted to new private- 
sector opportunities. At the same time, however, domestic re- 
covery resulted in a sharp rise in imports, which in conjunction 
with sluggish export growth meant that liie trade and current- 
account deficits increased markedly. Government officials have 
expressed confidence that the deficits can easily be financed in 
the short term by privatization proceeds and foreign investment; 
however, analysts predict that corrective measures will be neces- 
sary over the long^ term if Turkey’s external economic position 
continues to deteriorate. 
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Area and Population 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY 


Area (sq km) 

Population (census results) 

21 October 1990 

Males 

Females 

Total 

30 November 1997 

Population (official esUmates at mid-year) 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Density (per sq km) at mid-1999 . 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 

(estimated population at mid-1997, within municipal boundaries) 



istanbul 

Ankara (capital) 
Izmir (Smyrna) 

. 8,274,921 

. 2,937,524 

. 2,130,359 

Malalya 

Gebze .... 

. 330,812 
. 264,170 

779,462* 

Denizli 

. 253!848 

Adana 

. 1,131,198 

Siizt .... 

.246,642 


Bursa 

. 1,095,842 

Erzurum . 

.246,535 

28,607,047 

27,865,988 

56,473,036t 

Gaziantep . 

. . 789,056 

Tarsus 

. 246,206 

Konya 

. . 628,364 

ICfllirflmftnTniirflf 

. 245,772 

Meisin (tfel) 

. . 587,212 

Eldzig. . . . 

. 228,815 

Antalya 

. . 564,914 

Van ... . 

. 219,319 

62,865,574 

Diyarbakir. 

. . 479,884 

Sultanbeyli 

. 211,068 


Kayseri . 

. . 475,667 

Izmit (Kocaeli) . 

. 210,068 

62,510,000 

Fjilriy»hir , 

. . 470,981 

Mftniim 

. 207,148 

63.451.000 

64.385.000 

Urfisi . . . 

SammiTi 

. . 405,905 
. . 339,871 

Batman 

. 203,793 

82.6 

Source: UN, Demographic Yearbook. 




* 300,948 sq miles. The total compzises Anatolia (Turkqy in Asia or Asia 
Minor), with an area of 755,688 sq km (291,773 sq miles), and Thrace 
(Turkey in Europe), with an area of 23,764 sq km (9,175 sq miles), 
t Comprising 50,497,586 in Anatolia and 5,975,449 in Thrace. 
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BIRTHS AND DEATHS 



Registered 
live births 

Registered 

deaths 

Number 

Rate per 
1,000 

Rate per 
Number 1,000 

1993 . . 

. . 1,386,000 

23.3 

398,000 

6.7 

1994 . . 

. . 1,383,000 

22.8 

401,000 

6.6 

1995 . . 

. . 1,381,000 

22.4 

405,000 

6.6 

1996 . . 

. . 1,379,000 

22.0 

408,000 

6.5 

1997* . . 

. . 1,377,000 

21.6 

412,000 

6.5 

1998* . . 

. . 1,339.000 

21.1 

402,000 

6.3 


* Provisional. 

Expectation of life (UN estimates, years at birth, 1990-96): Males 65.0; 
Females 69.6. 

Sources: UN, Demographic Yearbook and Population and Vital Statistics 
Report. 


ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION* 

(sample survey, ’000 persons aged 12 years and over, October 1997) 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture, hunting, forestiy and 




fishing 

4,667 

3,562 

8,219 

Mining and quarrying 

174 

3 

176 

Manufacturii^ 

2,919 

684 

3,602 

Electricity, gas and water. 

101 

11 

111 

Construction 

1,296 

27 

1,323 

Trade, restaurants and hotels. 

2,617 

298 

2,916 

Transport, storage and 




communications .... 

882 

44 

926 

Financing, insurance, real estate 




and business services . 

373 

143 

516 

Communiiy, social and personal 




services 

2,346 

679 

3,024 

Total employed .... 

16,364 

6,460 

20,815 

Unemployed 

994 

550 

1,545 

Total labour force .... 

16,359 

6,001 

22,359 

* Excluding armed forces. 




Source: ILO, Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 



WORKERS ABROAD (’000) 





1997 

1998* 

1999 

Australia 

21 

17 

13 

Austria ....... 

51 

48 

55 

Belgium 

38 

27 

27 

CIS 

40 

25 

25 

France 

73 

96 

79 

Germany 

740 

731 

741 

Libya 

6 

6 

3 

Netherlands 

65 

56 

48 

Saudi Arabia 

120 

116 

115 

Switzerland 

34 

34 

33 

Total (inel. others) .... 

1,264 

1,219 

1,206 


* Figures at October. 


WOHKES9 BEBOTTANCES FROM ABROAD (US $ million) 


1997 1998 

1999 

Total 4^29 5,397 

4,676 
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PRINCIPAL CROPS (’000 metric tons) 




1997 

L99U 

1999* 

Wheat 


18,650 

21,000 

18,000 

Spelt 


13 

11 

8,800 

Rye 


235 

232 

236 

Barley 


8,200 

9,000 

7,700 

Oats ... 


280 

310 

290 

Maize .... 


2,080 

2,300 

2,297 

Millet 


5 

5 

6 

Rice (milled). 


275 

315 

340 

Dry beans .... 


2:15 

2;i6 

240 

Chick peas .... 


720 

625 

565 

Lentils 


515 

.540 

380 

Vetch 


165 

140 

126 

Broad boons (dry) 


46 

43 

39 

Potatoes 


5,100 

5,250 

6,600 

Onions (dry). 


2,100 

2,270 

2,500 

Garlic (dry) .... 


85 

80 

90 

Tomatoes .... 


6,600 

8,290 

8,650 

Cabbages (incl. black) 


679 

712 

710 

Melons and watermelons . 


5,550 

.5,815 

6,690 

Aubergines (Eggplants) . 


547 

915 

950 

Apples 


2,550 

2.4,50 

2,450 

Grapes 


3,700 

3.600 

3,400 

Pears 


410 

360 

.160 

Hazel-nuts (Filberts) . 


410 

580 

540 

Sultanas .... 


233 

250 

214 

Figs (dried) .... 


45 

51 

66 

Walnuts 


115 

120 

120 

Pistachios (in shell) . 


70 

35 

36 

Almonds .... 


3.3 

.16 

40 

Chestnuts .... 


61 

55 

52 

Oranges 


740 

970 

960 

Lemons 


270 

.190 

390 

Mandarins .... 


355 

480 

480 

Peaches 


355 

410 

.196 

Plums 


200 

200 

190 

Apricots (incl. wild) . 


270 

490 

336 

Cherries (incl. sour) . 


335 

290 

365 

Cotton (lint) . . . 


8.32 

882 

899 

Tobacco (leaves) . 


293 

251 

251 

Sugar beet .... 


18„553 

22.28.1 

19,450 

Sesame seed. 


28 

34 

28 

Sunflower seed . 


900 

860 

950 

Olives 


510 

1,6.50 

600 

Olive oil 


40 

180 

54 

Tea (fresh leaves) 


752 

979 

1,032 

Figures are provisional. 





LIVESTOCK (’000 head, year ending September) 





1996 

1997 

1998 

Horses 


415 

.191 

391* 

Mules 


169 

154 

164* 

Asses 


731 

689 

689* 

Cattle 


11,789 

11,886 

11,185 

Buffaloes .... 


256 

2.15 

194 

Camels 


2 

2 

2 * 

Pigs 


6 

5 

6 * 

Sheep 


33,791 

33,072 

30,238 

8,376 

Goats 


9,111 

8,951 

Chickens (million): 129 in 1996; 153 in 1997; 166 in 1998. 


Turkqys (million): 3 in 1996; 3 in 1997; 3* in 1998. 




* FAO estimate. 


Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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TURKEY 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS (’000 metric tons) 





1996 

1997 

1998 

Beef and veal 



302 

380 

380* 

Bufifolo meat. 



3 

6 

6* 

Mutton and lamb 



311t 

324t 

324* 

Goat meat .... 



66t 

54t 

64* 

Horse meat*. 



3 

3 

3 

Poultry meat 



436 

486 

486* 

Cows’ milk .... 



9,466 

8,914 

8.914* 

Buffalo milk .... 



108 

87 

87* 

Sheep milk .... 



922 

826 

826* 

Goats’ milk .... 



265 

249 

249* 

Butter and ghee . 



121 

128 

120 

Cheese 



141 

133 

133* 

Hen eggs .... 



612 

756 

766* 

Honey 



63 

63 

63* 

Wool: 






greaay 



50 

46 

46* 

dean 



20 

18 

18* 

Cattle and buffalo hides* . 



81 

41 

41 

Sheepskins* .... 



55 

58 

58 

Goatskins* .... 



7 

7 

7 


* FAO cHtixnaiefs). t Unofficial figure. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


Forestry 


ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS (’000 cubic metres, excL bark) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Sawlogs, veneer logs and logs for 




sleepers 

6,467 

6,062 

4,804 

Pulpwood 

1,658 

1,568 

1,369 

Other industrial wood 

3,720 

3,599 

3.600 

Fuel wood 

8,534 

9,182 

8,277 

Total 

19,279 

19,411 

18,050 


Source: FAO, Yearbook ofForeat Products. 


SAWNWOOD PRODUCTION (*000 cubic metres, ind. railway sleepers) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Coniferous (softwood) 

2,502 

2,502* 

2,502* 

Broadleaved (hardwood) . 

1,829 

1,766 

1,766 

Total 

4,331 

4,268 

4,268 


* FAO estimate. 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 


Statistical Survey 

Fishing 


COOO metric tons, live wei^t) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Common carp 

17.1 

15.6 

16.0 

Blue whiting 

9.7 

11.5 

15.0 

Whiting 

18.1 

21.5 

15.5 

Mullets 

31.5 

37.6 

42.5 

Mediterranean horse mackerel 

11.3 

12.5 

9.5 

European pilchard (sardine) . 

33.8 

19.0 

20.5 

European anchovy .... 

387.6 

290.7 

241.0 

Chub madserel 

17.4 

10.4 

10.9 

Other fishes (incL unspecified) 

76.1 

79.8 

58.4 

Total fish 

602.5 

498.5 

429.3 

Crustaceans 

2.7 

2.3 

2.9 

Molluscs 

24.0 

21.4 

21.6 

Frogs 

0.9 

0.7 

0.2 

Jdlyfishee 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

Total catch 

630.6 

523.8 

454.8 

Inland waters 

48.0 

49.6 

50.5 

Mediterranean and Black Sea. 

682.6 

472.2 

404.4 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statiatics. 


Mining 

COOO metric tons) 

1997 1998 1999 


Crude petroleum 8,428 3,224 2,939 

lignite 52,047 65,084 64,896 

Coal 2,412 3,336 2,738 

Copper (blister) 32 53 43 


Industry 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 

(*000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 


1997 

1998 

1999 

Paper 

403 

644 

528 

Cotton yam 

20* 

149 

126 

Woollen yam 

3* 

8 

8 

Cotton furies (million metres) 

68* 

201 

177 

Woollen fabrics (million metres) . 

3* 

27 

28 

Raid COOO Utres) 

71,995 

77,878 

78,880 

Beer (’000 litres) 

723,616 

691,112 

669,486 

Cigarettes 

76 

124 

121 

Pig-iron 

677 

456 

315 

Cment 

36,035 

36,590 

34,216 

Sugar 

2,013 

2,549 

2,132 

Commercial fertilizersit • 

6,307 

4,417 

3,216 

Electrolytic coppert . . . . 

32 

53 

43 

Polyethylene 

293 

223 

217 

Coke 

2,463 

1,747 

1,609 

Motor spirit (petrol) . . . . 

3,940 

3,713 

3,412 

Kerosene 

72 

142 

111 

Fuel oils 

7,186 

6,708 

6,584 

Electridty (million kWh) 

103,150 

110,990 

115,424 


* Public sector only. t Private sector only. 
t Ezduding potassic fertilizers. 
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TURKEY 


Statisticcd Survey 


Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
Monetary Units 

100 kiiru 9 = 1 Turkish lira (TL) or pound. 

Sterling, Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000) 
£1 sterling = 957»756 liras; 

US $1 = 610,774 liras; 

€1 = 554,888 liras; 

1,000,000 Turkish liras = £1.044 = $1,637 = €1.802. 

Average Exchange Rate (liras per US $) 

1997 151,865 

1998 260,724 

1999 418,783 


GENERAL BUDGET (TL ’000 miUionj* 


Revenuet 

1995 

1996 

1997$ 

Taxation 

1,084,941 

2,245,290 

5,493,391 

Taxes on income, profits, etc. 

435,999 

865,909 

2,266,094 

Taxes on property .... 

16,776 

3,333 

138,982 

Sales taxes 

354.980 

743,025 

1,670,186 

Excises 

Other domestic taxes on goods 

117,798 

383,066 

1,011,435 

and services 

78,410 

129,322 

38,116 

Import duties 

61,783 

63,286 

146,916 

Stamp taxes 

29,196 

57,349 

222,662 

Property income 

20,243 

52,323 

224,543 

Other current revenue 

287,388 

411,414 

590,676 

Capital revenue 

9,275 

17,138 

18,510 

Total 

1,401,847 

2,726,165 

6,327,020 


Expenditures 

1995 

1996 

1997$ 

General public sendees . .1 

Public order and safety . . ./ 

790,645 

1,960,126 { 

316,816 

427,023 

Defence 

167,798 

333,414 

766,747 

Education 

215,024 

442,420 

967,811 

Health 

45,112 

89,526 

349,780 

Sodal security and welfare . 

62,696 

176,674 

778,772 

Housing and community amenities 
Other community and sodal 

17,362 

44.856 

154,322 

services 

7,689 

14,494 

111,516 

Economic services .... 

206.101 

413,411 

1,237,379 

Fuel and energy .... 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 

53,914 

111,464 

124,689 

hunting 

Mining, manufacturing and 

17,833 

33,568 

469,624 

construction 

3,069 

48,158 

63,738 

Transport and communications . 

78,436 

162,853 

248,317 

Other economic services 

52,860 

67,378 

361,011 

Other expenditure .... 

211,509 

496,467 

3,508,698 

Interest payments .... 

211,272 

496,886 

2,279,268 

Adjustment to total expenditure 

1,678 

4,640 

— 

Total 

1,726,614 

3,965,948 

8,616,864 

Current 

1,679,089 

3,647,266 

7,648,374 

Capital 

146,425 

318,682 

968,490 


* Figures exdude the operations of central government units with their 
own budgets. 

t Excluding grants received (TL ’000 million): 7,404 in 1995; 1,793 in 1996; 

1,689 (provisional) in 1997. 

$ F^visional figures. 

§ Excluding net lending (TL ’000 million): 358 in 1995; 138 in 1996; 145,320 
(provisio^) in 1997. 

Source: IMF, Government Finance Statktica Yearbook. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 
(US $ million at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Gold-* * * § 

IMF spedal drawing rights . 
Reserve position in IMP . 

Foreign exchange .... 
Total 

1,384 

1 

44 

18,614 

20,043 

1,125 

1 

45 

19,442 

20,613 

1.011 

156 

23,185 

24.351 

' National valuation. 

Source: IMF, Internationa! Financial Statistics. 



MONEY SUPPLY 

(TL '000 million ut 31 December''*) 





1997 

1998 

1999 

Currency outside banks . 

Demand deposits at deposit money 

banks 

Total money (incl. others) 

598,570 

887,430 

1,491,710 

1,030.5()() 

1,386,550 

2,432,970 

1,388,290 

2,399,720 

3,803,020 


'* Figures are rounded in the nearest 10,000 tnjllion liras. 
Sourco: IMP, International Financial Statistics. 


COST OP LIVING 

(Consumer Price Index for urban areas at December; haH<»: 1994 = 100) 



1997 

li)98 

1999 

Food 

878.1 

1.410,3 

2,186.3 

Clothing 

899.3 

1,517.1 

2,196.9 

Household expenditures . 

BH7.8 

1,15^1.4 

1,813.8 

Medical and personal care 

789.7 

1,575.9 

2,696.8 

Transport 

Cultural and recreational 

96.3.1 

1,477.8 

2,866.1 

expenditures 

851.1 

1.392.2 

2,206.5 

Dwelling expenditures*' . 

K40.9 

1,570.9 

2,973.2 

All items 

857.5 

1,455.4 

2,466.6 

** Rent is assumed to be fixed. 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS (Tl^ *000 million ut current prices) 


Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product* 



1997 

1998 

1999 

(]rovomment final consumption 

expenditure 

Private final consumption 

3,.535,0(K) 

6,633.000 

11,767,000 

expenditure 

19,619,0()<) 

36,123,000 

56,266,000 

Increase in stocks .... 

-377, OCX) 

-212,000 

1,130,000 

Gross fixed capital formation . 

7,618,000 

12,839.(M)0 

16,864,000 

Total domestic expenditure 

30,395,000 

55,383,000 

86,027,000 

Exports of goods and services . 

7,088,000 

12,7 13, (KM) 

17,972,000 

Less Imports of goods and services 

8,763,000 

14.573.000 

20,801,000 

GDP in purchasers’ values. 

28,721,000 

53,523,000 

83,198,000 

GDP at constant 1987 prices 

112,557 

1 16, .541 

110,635 


* Except for GDP at constant prices, figures arc rounded to the nearest 
1,000,000 million liras. 

Source: State Institute of Statistics. 
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turkey 

Orose Domestic Pioduct by Bconomlc Activity 


1997 1998 1999 


Agriculture and livestock . 

3,926,815 

8,643,023 

10,983,067 

Forestry and logging . 

112,092 

228,417 

278,709 

Pishing 

131,094 

242,014 

372,354 

Mining and quarrying 

336.889 

663,271 

883,737 

Manufacturing 

6,218,627 

10,128,256 

14,839,451 

Electricity, gas and water. 

737,669 

1,278,773 

2,250,678 

Construction 

1,743,240 

3,124,593 

4,340,093 

Wholesale and retail trade 

5,985,402 

10,404,501 

14,780,086 

Transport, storage and 




communications .... 

4,018,613 

7,102,826 

10,711,470 

Financial institutions 

1,474,426 

3,280,526 

4,772,947 

Ownership of dwellings . 

850.332 

1,761,711 

3,466,326 

Other private services 

1,067,461 

1,966,339 

2,837,620 

Government services . 

2,679,910 

4,916,736 

8,801,229 

Private non-profit institutions. 

53,021 

98,742 

272,489 

Sab-total 

29,235,681 

63,728,728 

79,589,154 

Import duties 

972,011 

1,646,376 

2,314,675 

Less Imputed bank service charges 

1,371,710 

3,049,158 

4,528,927 

GDP in purchasers’ values . 

28,835,883 

52,224,946 

77,374,802 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (US $ million) 


1996 

1997 

1998 

Exports of gcxtds f.o.b. 

32,446 

32,631 

314220 

Imports of goods f.o.b. 

-43,028 

-48,029 

-46,552 

Trade balance 

-10,682 

-16,398 

-14,332 

Exports of services .... 

13,051 

19,373 

23,321 

Imports of services .... 

-6,426 

-8,607 

-9,860 

Balance on goods and services. 

-3,967 

-4,532 

-871 

Other income received 

1,677 

1,900 

2.481 

Other income paid .... 

-4,604 

-4,913 

-5,466 

Balance on goods, services and 




income 

-6,884 

-7,646 

-3,856 

Current transfers received 

4,466 

4,909 

5,860 

Current transfers paid . 

-19 

-43 

-133 

Current balance .... 

-2,437 

-2,679 

1,871 

Direct investment abroad. 

-no 

-261 

-367 

Direct investment from abroad 

722 

805 

940 

Portfolio investment assets 

-1,380 

-710 

-1,297 

Portfolio investment liabilities 

1,950 

2,344 

-5,089 

Other investment assets . 

331 

-1,760 

-1,464 

Other investment liabilitios . 

7,260 

8,178 

8,050 

Net errors and omissions . 

-1,782 

-2,694 

-2,203 

Overall balance .... 

4,544 

3,343 

441 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


StcOistkal Survey 


External Trade 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 

(distribution by SITC, US $ million, excl. military goods) 


Imports c.Lf. (e 3 ud. grants) 1996 1996 1997 

Food and livo . 1,480.2 1,748.9 1,423.8 

Crude materials (inedible) 

esKcept ftielg 3,612.2 3,638.2 3,888.9 

Textile fibres (excL wool tops) and 

waste 808.7 696.4 1,062.4 

Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 1,218.6 1,171.1 1,201.8 

Waste and scrap metal of iron or 


steel 

1,081.3 

991.4 

987.4 

Mineral ftiels, lubricants, etc. . 

4,667.8 

5,941.0 

5,043.9 

Petroleum, petroleum products, etc. 

3,329.5 

4,042.9 

3,767.1 

Crude petroleum oils, etc. . 

2,917.2 

3,416.0 

3,194.2 

eSas (natural and manufSacti^ . 

1,007.1 

1,262.8 

666.5 

Chemicals and related products 

5,236.3 

5,599.9 

6,317.6 

Organic chemicals .... 

1,521.1 

1,386.4 

1,489.1 

Artificial resins, plastic materials, 

etc 

1,130.0 

1,277.0 

1,548.6 

Products of polymerization, etc. 

796.3 

901.6 

1,136.7 

Basic manufactures 

6,732.3 

7,186.7 

8,233.1 

Textile yam, fabrics, etc. . 

1,834.4 

1,966.4 

2,362.6 

Textile yam 

771.7 

737.6 

817.1 

Iron and steel 

2,116.4 

1,940.7 

2,346.7 

Universals, plates and sheets 

959.7 

836.6 

946.4 

Non-ferrous metals .... 

752.3 

768.8 

965.2 

Machinery and transport 

equipment 

11,470.4 

16,169.6 

18,674.6 

Poweisgenerating machinery and 

equipment 

594.5 

890.8 

1,633.6 

Machineiy specialized for 

particular industries . 

2,683.1 

4,195.4 

3,873.3 

Textile and leather machinery . 

1,641.2 

2,410.8 

2,009.7 

General industrial machinery. 

equipment and parts . 

1,584.6 

2,137.2 

2,499.7 

Telecommunications and sound 

equipment 

633.8 

834.4 

1,162.7 

Other electrical machinery, 

apparatus, etc 

1,469.4 

2,030.4 

2,565.4 

Road vehicles and parts* . 

1,521.8 

2,623.6 

4,056.8 

Passenger motor cars (excl. 

buses) 

327.2 

1,018.0 

1,672.9 

Parts and accessories for cars, 

buses, lorries, etc.* . 

767.8 

798.6 

1,149.7 

Other transport equipment* . 

2,022.8 

1,309.2 

1,491.8 

Aircrait, associated equipment 

and parts* 

1,377.6 

763.2 

977.1 

Miscellaneous manufactured 

articles 

1,727.2 

2,376.2 

2,813.1 

Total (incl. others) .... 

36,707.5 

42,930.4 

48,585.1 

* Data on parts exclude tyres, engines and electrical parts. 




TURKEY 


Exports f.o.b. 

1996 

1996 

1997 

Food and live , 

3,414.9 

3,562.4 

4,077.3 

645.0 

Cereals and cereal preparations . 

460.3 

515.4 

Vegetables and fruit .... 

2,176.8 

2,216.0 

2,467.8 

Fresh, chilled, frozen or simply 
preserved vegetables . 

Fr^h or dried fruit and nuts 

470.6 

608.4 

620.6 

(excl. oil nuts) .... 

1,211.2 

1,103.5 

1,267.6 

Edible nuts 

610.4 

469.7 

664.5 

Hazel-nuts .... 

590.8 

444.4 

622.3 

Beverages and tobacco. 

467.4 

738.2 

763.7 

Tobacco and tobacco manu&ctures 

381.5 

633.6 

682.8 

Unmanufactured tobacco (ind. 




refuse) 

244.6 

538.6 

564.6 

Crude materials (inedible) 




except friels 

774.2 

680.8 

689.9 

Chemicals and related products 

874.6 

868.3 

1,039.7 

Basic manufactures 

6.262.9 

6,673.9 

7,836.9 

Textile yam, fribrics, etc. . 

2,526.7 

2,722.7 

3,354.6 

Textile yam 

Woven fabrics of man-made 

505.8 

512.5 

652.1 

fibres (exd. narrow or special 
fabrics) 

547.6 

478.4 

565.6 

Non-metallic mineral 




manufactures 

632.5 

713.0 

850.3 

Iron and steel 

1,997.6 

1,964.2 

2,263.6 

Ingots and other primaiy forms 
Bars, rods, angles, shapes and 

483.5 

344.4 

452.4 

sections 

1,094.7 

1,198.4 

1,236.0 

Bars and rods (exd. wire rod) . 

811.4 

913.6 

938.2 

Machinery and transport 

equipment 

Electrical machinery, apparatus. 

2,374.0 

2,890.2 

3,344.1 

etc 

748.1 

966.7 

995.3 

Road vehides and parts ( exd. tyres, 
engines and ele^cal parts) 
Miscellaneous manufactured 

725.9 

843.8 

730.4 

articles 

Clothing and accessories (exd. 

6,801.2 

6,963.0 

7,770.8 

footwear) 

Men’s and boys’ outer garments 

6,118.8 

6,070.9 

6,699.0 

of non-knitted textile fabrics . 
Women’s, girls’ and infants’ 

525.6 

500.1 

588.2 

outer garments of non-knitted 
textile fabrics .... 

1,220.8 

1,256.4 

1,313.7 

Knitted or crocheted outer 




garments and accessories 
fexcl. gloves, stockings, etc.), 
non-elastic 

1,991.0 

2,014.3 

2,097.8 

Jerseys, pullovers, etc. . 
Knitted or crocheted 

860.3 

1,036.7 

1,021.6 

undergarments (ind. 
foundation garments of non- 
knitted fabrics) .... 
Cotton undergarments, non- 

1,308.9 

1,384.5 

1,680.6 

dastic 

1,086.2 

1,170.0 

1,457.3 

Non-textile dothing and 




accessories, and headgear of all 
materials 

471.7 

356.1 

416.0 

Total (ind. others) .... 

21,598.7 

23,047.8 

26,244.8 


Source: UN, Interruxdonal Trade Statistics Yearbook. 


Statistical Survey 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS ( US $ million, excl. militai^ goods) 


Imports c.i.f. (excl. grants) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Austria 



503 

608 

508 

Belgium-Luxcmbourg 



1,217 

l,2a3 

1,138 

China, People’s Republic . 



787 

846 

895 

France 



2,967 

3,0:i4 

3,128 

Germany .... 



8,021 

7,316 

6,881 

Iran 



646 

433 

636 

Italy 



4,463 

4,222 

3,192 

Japan 



2,040 

2,046 

4,393 

Korea, Republic 



1,085 

1,124 

871 

Libya . ... 



533 


602 

Netherlands .... 



1,485 

1,446 

1,316 

Russia 



2,174 

2,155 

2,372 

Saudi Arabia 



1,018 

670 

579 

Spain 



1,276 

1,276 

1,262 

Sweden 



897 

999 

1.444 

Switzerland .... 



1,104 

1,018 

749 

Ukraine 



918 

989 

773 

United Kingdom . 



2,763 

2,683 

2,190 

USA 



4,330 

4,054 

3.081 

Total (incl. others) . 



48,559 

45.935 

40,687 


Exports f.o.b. 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Algeria 

317 

482 

408 

Austria 

3(X) 

304 

312 

Bclgium-Luxemhoiirg 

.564 

670 

623 

Esypt 

304 

474 

467 

France 

1,16.3 

1,305 

1,670 

Germany .... 

5,253 

5,450 

6,470 

Iran 

307 

105 

158 

Italy 

1,387 

1,557 

1,686 

Notherlunds 

779 

HK9 

932 

Poland 

255 

201 

220 

Russia 

2,056 

1,348 

687 

Saudi Arabia .... 

535 

474 

367 

Singapore 

366 

133 

144 

Spain 

439 

513 

751 

Switzerland 

318 

244 

268 

Syria 

269 

309 

232 

United Arab BmirnU^s 

265 

240 

391 

Unitod Kingdom .... 

1,511 

1,740 

1,830 

USA 

2,032 

2.233 

2.437 

Total (ind. others) . 

26,261 

26,974 

26,588 

Transport 



RAILWAYS (traffic) 





1993 

1994 

1996* 

Passenger journeys (million) . 

146 

119 

106 

Froi^t (million metric tons) . 

16 

14 

16 

* Estimates. 




Source: Ministry of Transport and Communications. 



ROAD TRAFFIC (motor vehides at 31 December) 




1996 

1997 

1998 


Passenger cars 3,456,850 3,767,162 4,050,179 

Goods vehicles (incl. vans) 776,057 883,424 997,387 

Buses and coaches .... 94,978 101,896 108,414 

Motorpydes and mopeds . 854,150 905,121 940,934 


Source: IRF, Worid Road Statistics. 

SHIPPING 

Merchant Fleet (registered at 31 December) 


1996 1997 1998 


Number of vessels .... 1,114 1,146 1,135 

Total displacement COOO grt) . 6,425.7 6,567.3 6,251.4 

Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics. 
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Intemationai Sea-borne Frei^t Traffic COOP metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Goods loaded* 

Goods unloaded . 

■ . 18,972 

• . 56,164 

37,764 

66,860 

24,756 

78,168 


* Excluding livestock. 

Source: UN, Monthly Bulletin of StatUtics. 


CIVIL AVIATION fTurkish Airlines) 



1995 

1996 

1997* 

Number of passengers (*000) . 
Freight handled (metric tonslt 

8,599 

90,846 

9.281 

91,688 

10,406 

109,242 


* Figures are provisional, 
t and n^. 


Tourism 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Number of foreign arrivals (*000) . 

9,713 

9,431 

7.485 

Receipts from foreign travel 

(million US $) 

7,002 

7.177 

6.203 

Expenditures for foreign travel 

(million US $) 

1,716 

1,764 

1,471 


TOURISTS BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN ( 000) 


Countiy 

1997 

1998 

1999 

France 

334 

437 

270 

Germany 

2,339 

2,334 

1,389 

Greece 

170 

169 

n.a. 

Iran 

332 

305 

352 

Italy 

208 

259 

n.a. 

Syria 

99 

100 

n.a. 

USSR (former) 

1,514 

1,311 

1,063 

United Kingdom 

915 

997 

815 

USA 

365 

440 

395 

Yugoslavia (former) .... 

161 

172 

n.a. 

Total (incl. others) .... 

9,713 

9,431 

7,485 


Communications Media 

1994 1995 1996 


Radio receivers COOO in use) . 
Television receivers COOO in use) . 
Telephones COOO main lines in use) 
Telefax stations (number in use) . 
Mobile celluLar telephones 

(subscribers) 

Book production: titles* . 

Daily newspapers 

Number 

Circulation COOO) .... 
Non-daily newspapers 


9,830 

10,000 

11,000 

17,600 

18,958 

20,588 

12,212 

18,228 

14,286 

87,978 

99,146 

102,111 

174,779 

437,130 

806,339 

4,473 

6,275 

6,546 

67 

67 

67 

6,000t 

6,600 

6,846 

1,100 

1,321 

1,468 


* Of which pamphlets: 316 in 1994. 
t Provisional or estimated figure. 

1997 COOO in use): 11,300 radio receivers; 20,900 television receivers. 
Sources: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook^ and UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Education 

(1996/97) 


Insti- 
tutions Teachers 


Pupils 

Males Females Total 


Pre-primary . 6,082 

Primary . 47,313 

Secondary: 

General n.a. 

Vocational and 
teacher training n.a 

Higher .... n.a. 


9,971 92,672 82.038 174,710 

232,000* 3,375,510 3,013,550 6,389,060 

143,322 2,049,674 1,378,041 3,427,715 

75,607 810,348 522,829 1,333,177 

50,313 929,945 504,088 1,434,033 


* Figure is for 1995/96 (Source: State Institute of Statistics). 
Source: UNESCO, Statistical Yearhook. 


TOURIST ACCOMMODATION (registered by the Ministry of Tourism). 
1996: 301,524 beds; 1997: 312,387 beds; 1998: 317,000 beds. 


Directory 


The Constitution 

In October 1981 the National Security Council (NSC), which took 
power in September 1980, announced the formation of a Consulta- 
tive Assembly to draft a new constitution, replacing that of 1961. 
The Assembly consisted of 40 members appointed obrectly by the 
NSC and 120 members diosen by the NSC firom candidates put 
forward by the governors of the 67 provinces; all former politicians 
were excluded. TSie draft Constitution was approved by the Assembly 
in September 1982 and by a national referendum in November. Its 
main provisions are summarized below: 

Legislative power is vested in the unicameral Grand National 
Assembly, witii 400 deputies, who are elected by universal adult 
sufifrage for a five-year term. Executive power is vested in the 
President, who is elected by the Grand National Assembly for a 
seven-year term and is empowered to appoint a Prime Minister and 
senior members of the judiciary, the Central Bank and broadcasting 
organizations; to dissolve the Grand National Assembly; and to 
declare a state of emergenqy entailing rule by decree. Strict controls 
on the powers of trades unions, the press and political parties 


were also included. An appended ‘tempora^ article’ automatically 
installed the incumbent President of tne NSC as Head of State for 
a seven-year tenm assisted hy a Presidential Council comprising 
members of the NsC. 

An amendment adopted in June 1987 increased the number of 
deputies in the Grand National Assembly from 400 to 450. The 
number was increased to 550 in a further amendment adopted in 
July 1996, 

The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Ahmet Necdet Sezeb (took office 16 May 2000). 

COUNCIL OF IMQDNISTERS 
(September 2000) 

A coalition of the Demokratik Sol Partisi (DSP), the Milliyet(i 
Hareket Partisi (MHP) and the Anavatan PartiBi (ANAP). 

Prime Minister: Bt)LENT£cEviT(DSP). 
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Prime Minister and State MinisteR Devlet BAHgEii 

Deraty Prime Minister and State MinisteR HOsamettin Ozkan 

(D^). 


Prime Minister and State MinisteR Mesut Yilmaz 


(ANAP). 

Minister of Energy and Natural Resources: Cubahur ErsIjmer 
(ANAP), 


Minister of National Defence: Sebahatttn C!akmak(x)lu (MHP). 
Minister of the InterioR Saadettin Tantan (ANAP). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Ismail Cem (DSP). 

Minister of Finance: StJiiiEB Oral (ANAP). 

Minister of National Education: Metin BostancioOlu (DSP). 


Minister of Public Works and Housing: Koray Aydin (MHP). 
Minister of Health: Osman Durbiu? (MHP). 

Minister of Transportation: Enis OksOz(MHP). 

Minister of Agriculture and Rural Affairs: HOsnO Yuhuk 
GOkalp(MHP). 

Minister of Labour and Social Security: Ya^arOkuyan (ANAP). 
Minister of Trade and Industry: Ahmet Kenan Tanrikulu (MHP). 
Minister of Culture: Istemihan Talay (DSP). 


Minister of Tourism: Erkan Mumou (ANAP). 


lAinister of Forestry: Nami (^aOan (DSP). 

Minister of the Environment: Fsv/j Aytkkin (DSP). 

Ministers of State: Mehmet Ke^iecIlek (ANAP), Rk(^kp (3nal (DSP), 
Tunca Toskay (MHP), Y(jksei. Yalova (ANAP), §UKRtJ SIna Gorbl 
(DSP), RO§tQKazimYOcelbn(ANAP), Mustafa Yilmaz (DSP), Ramazan 
M iRZAO<)LU (MHP), Eoip Safter Gaydau (ANAP), Hahan Gemic n ( DSP), 
Suayip fr^ENMEZ (MHP), PiKRET OnlU (DSP), AbOi.haluk Qay (MHP), 
HKMET TOrk (DSP), Faruk Bai. (MHP). 


MINISTRIES 

President’s Office: Cumhurba^kanligi Ko^kti, Qankaya, Ankara; 
tel. (312) 4685030; fax (312) 4271330. 

Prime Minister’s Office: Ba^bakanlik, Bakanliklar, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 4189056; fax (312) 4180476. 

Deputy Prime Minister’s Office: Ba^bakan yard, ve Devlet 
BaW, Bakanliklar, Ankara; tel. (312)4191621; fax (312) 4191547. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Rural Affairs: Tanm ve Kdyi^leri 
Bakanlili, l^hit Adem Yavuz Sok. 10, 06140 Kizilay, Ankara; tel 
(312) 4191677; fax (312) 4177168. 

Ministry of Culture: KoltOr Bakanligi, AtatUrk Bui. 29, 06050 
Opera, Ankara; tel (312) 3109284; fax (312) 3111431; internet 
www.kultur.gov.tr. 

Ministry of Ener^ and Natural Resources: Eneiji ve Tabii 
Kaynaklar Bakanlm, Konya Yolu, Bestepe, Ankara; tel (312) 
2135330; fax (312) 2123816. 

Ministry of the Environment: Gevre Bakanli|:i, Istanbul Gad. 
88, tskitler, Ankara; tel. (312) 3423900. 

Ministry of Finance: Maliye Bakanli^, Dikmen Cad., Ankara; tel 
(312) 4250018; fax (312) 4250058; internet www.inaliye.gov.tr. 
Ministry of Foreign AfifEurs: Di^isleri Bakanligi, Yeni Hizmet 
Binasi, 06520 Balgat, Ankara; tel. (312) 2871665; fax (312) 2873869; 
internet www.infa.gov.tr. 

Ministry of Forestry: Orman Bakanligi, AtatOrk Bui., Bak- 
anliklar, Ankara; tel. (312) 4176000. 

Ministry of Health: Saghk Bakanligi, Yeni^ehir, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4312486; fax (312) 4339885; internet www.heal^.gov.tr. 

Ministry of the InterioR Idsleri Bakanligi, Bakanliklar, Ankara; 
td. (312) 4254080; fax (312)^81795. 

Ministry of Justice: Adalet Bakanligi, 06440 Bakanliklar, Ankara; 
tel. (312) 4192199; fax (312) 4191696. 

Ministi^ of Labour and Social Security: Qali^ma ve Sosyal 
Gtlvenlik Bakanligi, Eski^ehir Yolu 42, Emek, Ankara^ tel. (312) 
4170727; fax (312) 4179766. 

Ministry of National Defence: Milli Savunma Bakanligi, 06100 
Ankara; tel (312) 4264596; fax (312) 4184737; internet 
www.msb.gov.tr. 

Ministry of National Education: MiUi Egitim Bakanligi, Ankara; 
tel. (312) 4266330; fax (312) 4177027. 

Ministry of Public Works and Housing: Baymdirlik ve tskan 
Bakanl]&, Vekaletler Cad. 1, 06100 Ankara; tel. (312) 4255711; &x 
(312)4180406. 

Ministry of Tourisnu Turizm Bakanligi, tsmet InOnll Bui. 5, 06100 
Bahgelievler, Ankara; tel (312) 2128300; fax (312) 2128391; internet 
www.tourism.gov.tr. 
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Ministry of Trade and Industry: Sanayi ve Ticaret Bakanligi, 
Eski^ehir yolu iizeri 7 km Ankara; tel (312) 2860365; internet 
www.sanayi.gov.tr. 

Ministry of Transport: Ula^itirmn Bakanligi, Sok. 5, Emek, 
Ankara; tel (312) 2124416; fax (312) 2124930; intend www.ubak 
.gov.tr. 


Legislature 

BOyCK MiLLET MECliSi 

(Grand National Assembly ) 

SpeakoR Ombk V/aw (acting). 


General Election, 18 April 1999 


Party 

% of votes 

Seats 

Demokratik Sol Parti (DSP) . 

22.19 

136 

Milliyetei Hareket Partisi (MHP) . 

17.98 

129 

Fazilet Partisi (FP) .... 

15.41 

111 

Anavatan Partisi (ANAP) . 

13.22 

86 

Do^ Yol Partisi (DYP) 

12.01 

85 

Independents 

0.87 

3 

Others* 

18.32 

— 

Total 

100.00 

550 


* Including Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi (8.71 %) and Halkin Demokrasi 
Partisi (4.75%). 


Political Organizations 

Political parties were banned from 1980-83. Legislation enacted in 
Mardi 1986 stipulated that a party must have organizations in at 
least 45 provinces, and in two-thirds of the districts in each of these 
provinces, in order to take part in an election. A political party is 
recognized by the Government as a legitimate parliamentary group 
only if it has at least 20 deputies in the Grand National As^mbly. 

In mid-1992, following the adoption of more lenient guidelines 
for the formation of political parties (proposed by the Demirel 
Administration), severm new parties were established, and the leflr 
wing CHP, dissolved in 1981, was reactivated. 

Anavatan Partisi (ANAP) (Motherland Party): 13 Cad. 3, Balgat, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 2865000; fax (312) 2865019; e-mail anavatan(^ 
anap.org.tr, internet www.anap.org.tr; f. 1983: supports frije-market 
economic system, moderate nationalist and consorvutivc polides, 
rational social justice system, integration with the EU, and closer 
ties with the Islamic world; Chair. Mesut Yiimaz; Sec.-Gen. Ya^ar 
Okuyan. 

Bfiyfik Birlik Partisi (BBP) (Great Unity Party): Tuna Cad. 28, 
Yeni^ehir, Ankara; tel. (312) 4340920; fax (312) 4355818; internet 
www.bbp.org.tr; f. 1993; Chair. Muiisin Yazickx'jlu. 

Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi (CHP) (Republican People’s Party): 
Qevre Sok. 38, Ankara; tel. and fax (312) 4685969; internet 
www.chp.org.tr; f. 1923 by Kemal Atathrk, dissolved in 1981 and 
reactivated m 1992; merged with Sosyal Demokrat Halka Parti 
(Social Democratic Populist Party) in February 1995; left-wing; 
Leader Deniz Baykai.; I%c.-Gcn. Tariian Erdkm. 

Degisen Tilrkiye Partisi (DEPAR) (Changing Turkey Party): 
A^^h Ovegler 6, Cad. 78, Sok. 15/2, Dikmen, Aikara; tel (312) 
4794875; fax (312) 4795964; e-mail webmaster<^*depar.org; internet 
www.depar.org; f. 1998; Chair. Gf)KHAN (JaiyxIilii 
Demokmi ve Bari^ Partisi (DBP) (Democracy and Peace Party): 
Menek^e 1, Sok. lO-A/7, Kizilay, Ankara; tel (312) 4173587; f. 1996; 
pro-Kurdidi; Leader Refik KARAKog. 

Demokrat Tfirkiye Partisi (DTP) (Democratic Turkey Party): 
Mesrevi ^k 22, Ankara; tel (312) 4421619; fax (312) 43864^; 
Leader (vacant). 

Demokratik Sol Partisi (DSP) (Democratic Left Party): Fevzi 
Cakmak Cad. 17, Ankara; tel (312) 2124950; fax (312) 2213474; f. 
1985; centre-left; drawing support fbm members of the finr Repub- 
lican People’s Party; Chair. BOlbnt EcKviT, Sec.-Gen. Zeki Sezer. 
Do^ Yol Partisi (DYP) (True Path Party): Selanik Cad. 40, 
KuSay, Ankara; tel (312) 4172241; fax (312) 4185657; internet 
www.ayp.org.tr, f. 1983; centre-right; replaced the Justice Party (f. 
1961 and banned in 1981); Chair. Tansu (^Ilijsr; Sec.-Gen. Nurhan 
Tekinbl. 

Fazilet Partisi (FP) (Virtue Party): Hanimeli Sok. 15/7, Sihhiye, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 2307780; internet www.ft).orc.tr; f. 1997; repla^ 
Refah Partisi (Welfare Party), dissolved by CTonstitutional Court; 
Islamic fundamentalist; interest in free-market economy; Leader 
RecaiKutan. 

Halkin Demokrasi Partisi (HADEP) (People’s Democracy Party): 
Mithatpapi Cad. 39/9, Kizilay, Ankara; tel. (312) 3602838; f. 19^; 
pro-Kurdish nationalist party; Chair. Ahmet Turan Demir. 
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Partisi (BP) (Workers’ Party): Mithatpasa Cad. 10/8 Sihhive 
ffikaig; tel, (312) 4362999; fek (312) i 1992; ffi. 

DcxSu Perin(jek. ’ 

Democratic Party): 

Aijantin Cad., Budak Sok. 4/1, Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara: tel. (312) 
4689691; fax (312) 4687597; internet www.l^org.tr, f. 1994; Chair. 
BbsimTibuk. 

MiUet Partisi (OT) (Nation Party): Istanbul Cad., Rttzgarli Gayret 
Sok. 2,^kara; tel. (312) 3127626; fax (312) 3127651; fT992; Chair. 
AykutEdibali. 

Bjlilliyet^i Hwket Partisi (MOBDP) (Nationalist Action Party): 
Strazburg Cad. 36, Sihhiye, Ankara; tel. (312) 2318700; fax (312) 
2311424; f. 1983; fmrly the Conservative Party; Leader Devlet 
BAHQE iii; Sec.-Gen. Koray Aydin. 

Ozgurluk ve Dayanisme Partisi (ODP) (Freedom and Solidarity 
Party): Necatibey Cad. 23/11, Ankara; f. 1996; Leader Upuk Uhaz. 
Yeniden Dogfu? Partisi (YDP) (Rebirth Party): Saghk Sok 3. 
Sihhiye, Ankara; tel. (312) 4366566; fex (312) 4366664; f, 1992; 
Chair. Hasan CeulGOzel. 

Yen! Parti (YP) (New Party): Rabat Sok 27, Gaziosmanpasa, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 4469264; fax (312) 4469679; f. 1993; Leader Yu^ 
BozkurtOzal 


The followinp; proscribed organizations were engaged in an armed 
struggle against the Government: 

Partiya Karkeren Kurdistan (PKK) (Kurdistan Workers’ Party): 
f. 1978; 57-member directorate; launched struggle for an indepen- 
dent Kurdistan in 1984; Leader Abdullah Ocalan. 

Revolutionary People’s Liberation Party-Front (DHKP-C): 
e-mail dhkc(&bzgurluk.org; internet www.ozgurluk.org/dhkc; left 
wing faction of Dev-Sol; subsumed parent organization in 1996. 


Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES INTUBKEY 

A&hanistan: Cinnah Cad. 88, 06551 Qankaya, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4381121; fax (312) 4387745; Ambassador Dr Abdas-SalamAusem. 
Albania: Ebuziya Tevfik Sok 17, Gankaya, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4411103; fax (312) 4466528; Ambassador. SaimarBala. 

Algeria: ^hit Ersan Cad. 42, 06680 Cankaya, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4278700; (312) 4^8969; Ambassador Rabah Hadid. 

Argentina: Ugar Mumcu Cad. 60/3, 06700 Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; 
tel. (312) 4462062; fax (312) 4462063; Ambassador JositPBDRO Pico. 
Australia: Nenehatun Cad. 83, 06680 Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; 
td. (312) 4461180; fox (312) 4461188; e-mail ausemaxfoi@ibm.tr, 
Ambassador; Ian Forsyth. 

Austria: AtatUrk Bui. 189, Kavakhdere, Ankara; tel. (312) 4190431; 
fax (312) 4189454; e-mail austramb@austria.org.tr; Ambassador: Dr 
Ralph ScHEiDE. 

Azerbaijan: Cemal Nadir Sok 20, Celikler Apt, Canlsaya, Ankara; 
tel. (312) 4412621; fax (312) 4412600; Ambassador: MehmetNehro- 
ZODLU Aliev. 

Bangladesh: Cinnah Cad. 78, Qankaya, Ankara; tel. (312) 4392750; 
fax (312) 4392408; Ambassador Mahboob Alam. 

Belarus: Resit G^p Cad. 85/3, 06200 Ankara; tel. (312) 4463042; 
fax (312) 4460150; Ambassador: MikalayLepeshko. 

Belgium: Mahatma Gandhi Cad. 55, Gaziosixianpa^a, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 4468247; fax (312) 4468251; Ambassador: Alexis Bbouhns. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina: Mahatma Gandhi Cad. 91, Gaziosxnan- 
pa^a, Ankara; tel. (312) 4464090; fox (312) 4466228; Ambassador 
Hajrudin Somun. 

Brazil: Iran Cad. 47/1, Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. (312) 4685320; 
fax (312) 4685324; Ambassador Luiz AntOnio Jardim Gaoliardi. 
Bulgaria: Atathrk Bui. 124, 06680 Kavaklidere, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4267455; fox (312) 4273178; Ambassador: Viktor Valkov. 

Canada: Nenehatun Cad. 75, 06700 Gaziosmaimasa, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 4361275; fax (312) 4464437; Ambassador J^-Marc Duval. 
Chile: Resit Galip Cad., Hirfaiili Sok 14/1-3, Gaziosmanpasa, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 4473418; fax (312) 4474725; e-mail echile@ml:^ 
.marketweb.net.tr; Ambassador Jaime Pardo. 

China, People’s Republic: Golgeli Sok 34, 06700 Gaziosmanpasa, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 4360628; fex (312) 4464248; Ambassador YAO 
KIjangyi. 

Croatia: Kelebek Sok 16/a, Gaziosmanpasa Ankara; tel. (312) 
4469460; fox (312) 4366212; Ambassador: Dr L TomiO. 

Cuba: Komsu Sok 7/2, 06690 (lankaya, Azfoara; tel. (312) 4394110; 
fox (312) 4414007; Ambassador: JOROE Castro BenItez. 

Czech Republic: Ugur Mumcu Cad. 100/3, 06700 Gaziosmanpasa, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 4461244; fax (812) 4461245; e-mail ankara@ 
embassyjnzv.cz; Ambassador: Jozef Braun. 


Denmark: Kirlangic Sok 42, 06700 Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 4667760; fex (312) 4684669; e-mail danemb@ada,net.tr; 
internet www.danimarka.oig.tr; Ambassador: Cabstbn Sondergaaiu). 
Egypt: Atatttrk Bui. 126, 06680 Kavaklidere, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4261026; fox (312) 4270099; Ambassador: Mahdi Fathallah. 
Finland: Kader Sok 44, 06700 Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4265921; fax (312) 4680072; Ambassador: RtOrn Erblom. 

France: Paris Cad. 70, 06540 Kavakhdere, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4681154; fox (312) 4679434; e-mail ambafr@Eula.net.tr, Ambassador: 
Bernard Garcia. 

Georgia: Abdullah Cevdat Sok 15, Gankaya; Ankara; tel. (312) 
4426508; fax (312) 4426607; Ambassador TarielLebanidzb. 
Germany: Atattirk Bui. 114, 06540 Kavakhdere, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4555100; fax (312) 4266959; Ambassador: Dr Rudolph Schmidt. 
Greece: Ziya tkl-Rabman 9-11, 06610 Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 436^60; fax (312) 4463191; Ambassador. V^s Korandis. 
Holy See: Birlik Mah. 3, Cad. 37, PK 33, 06552 gankaya, Ankara 
(Apostolic Nunciature); tel. (312) 4953514; fox (312) 4953540; e-mail 
nunaptr@ibm.net; Apostolic Nuncio: Most Rev. Luigi (Honti, Titular 
Archbishop of Gratlana. 

Hungary: Sancak Mah. 1. Cad. 30, Yildi, gaxfoaya, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 442^73; fox (312) 4415049; Ambass^or: Dr GyOrgy K^RY. 
India: Cinnah Cad. 77/a, 06680 gankaya, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4382195; fox (312) 4403429; AmbassMor: K Gajekdra Singh. 
Indonesia: Abdullah Cevdet Sok 10, 06552 gankaya, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 4382190; fox (312) 4382193; Ambassador: Sobmarso H. Subb- 
ROTO. 

Iran: Tahran Cad. 10, Kavakhdere, Ankara; tel. (312) 4274320; fax 
(312) 4682823; Ambassador Saved Muhammad Husbin Lavasani. 
Iraq: Turan Emeksiz Sok 11, 06700 Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. 
(31^ 4687421; fox (312) 4684832; Ambassador. Farok A. Yahya. 
Israel: Mahatma Gandhi Cad. 85, Gaziosmaimasa, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 4463605; fox (312) 4261533; e-mail i8ra6l@marketweb.net.tr; 
Ambassador: UriBartNer. 

Italy: AtatOrk Bui. 118, Kavaklidere, Ankara; tel. (312) 4263461; 
fox (312) 4265800; e-mail itaamb@Buperonline.oom; internet 
www.itaamb.org.tr, Ambassador Dr MassimiuanoBandini. 

Japan: Kirlangis Sok 9, Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. (312) 4660414; 
fax (312) 4660420; Ambassador. Atsuko Toyama. 

Jordan: Dede Korkut Sok 18, 06690 gankaya, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4402054; fox (312) 4404327; Ambassador. Dr Mousa Sulayman 
Braizat. 

Kazakhstan: Ebuzziya Tevfik Sok 6, gankaya, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4412301; fax (312) 4412303; e-mail kazank@aaa.net.tr; Ambassador 
KanatB. Saudabayev. 

Korea, Republic: (Dinnah Cad., Alacam Sok 5, 06690 gankaya, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 4684822; fax (312) m2279; Ambassador Byung 
Woo Yu. 

Kuwait: Resit Gahp Cad. 110, Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4450576; fox (312) 4466839; Ambassador ^dullah al-Murad. 
Kyrgyzstan: Boyabat Sok 11, Eren Apt, Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; 
(312) 4468408; fox (312) 4468413; Ambassador Megetkan Sher- 

IMKULOV. 

Lebanon: Kizkulesi Sok 44, Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4467486; fox (312) 4461023; Ambassador JaeterMuavi. 

Libya: Cinnah Cad. 60, 06690 gankaya, Ankara; teL (312) 4381110; 
fax (312) 4403862; Ambassador: Mansur el-Bedir. 

Macedonia, former Yngodav republic: Filistin Sok 30/2, Gazios- 
manpasa, Ankara; tel. (312) 4469204; fax (312) 4469206; Ambas- 
sador: Trajan Petrovski. 

Malaysia: Mahatma Gandhi 58, 06700 Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 4468547; fax (312) 4464130; Ambassador: Abdul Jaul Haron. 
Mexico: Resit Galip Cad. Rabat ^k 16, Ankara; tel. (312) 4460335; 
fax (312) 4462521; e-mail enriqueb@dominetjn.com.tr. Ambassador. 
Enrique Buj Flores. 

Moldova: Gazd Osman Pasa, Captan Pasa 49, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4465527; fox (312) 4465816; Ambassador: IonBotnaru. 

Morocco: Resit Gahp Cad., Rabat Sok 11, Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; 
tel. (312) 4376020; fax (312) 4468430; Ambassador. Babana el- 
Alaoui. 

Netherlands: Ugur Mumcu Cad. 16, 06700 Gaziosmanpasa, 
Ankua; tel. (312) 4460470; fox (312) 4463358; e-mail nlgova^@ 
domi.net.tr, Ambassador: I. H. Gosses. 

New Zealand: PK 162, Iran Cad. 13/4, 06700 Kavakhdere, Ankara; 
tel. (312) 4679054; fox (312) 4679013; e-mail newz6aland@ 
supeionhne.com; Ambassador Alan Cook. 

Norway: Kelebek Sok 18, 06700 Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4478690; fax (312) 4478694; Ambassador: Finn K. Fostervoll. 
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Oman: Mahatma Gandhi Cad. 63, 06700 Gaziosmanpa^a; tel. (312) 
4470630; fax (312) 4470631; Ambassador Muhabhiad al-Vahibi. 
Pakistan: Iran Cad. 37, 06700 Gaziosmaima^a, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4271410; fax (312) 4671023: e-mail haque@[xi^.marketweb.net.tr. 
Ambassador Karamatullah Khan Ghobi. 

Philippines: Mahatma Gandi Cad. 66, Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; 
tel. (312) 4465831: fax (312) 4465733; e-mail jochar^urf.net.tr, 
Ambassador Jose Lino B. Guerrero. 

Poland: AtatOrk Bui. 241, 06650 Kavakhdere, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4675619; fax 4678963; e-mail polamb@ada.net.tr, internet www 
.polonya.org.tr; Chsjrgd d’af&ires a.L: GrzegorzMichalski. 
Porti^^ Kuleli Sok 26, 06700 Gaziosmauwa^a, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4461890; fax (312) 4461892; Ambassador JosR I^chini Vilela. 
Qatar: Karaca Sok 19, 06610 Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. (312) 
^11364; fax (312) 4411544; Ambassador Dr Hassan Ali Hussein 
bn-Nehah. 

Romania; B(lkre§ Sok 4, 06680 (lankaya, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4271243; fax (312) 4271530; e-mail romania@attglobal.net; Ambas- 
sador George Ciamba. 

Russia: Karya^ Sok 5, 06692 ^ankaya, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4392122; fmc (312) 4401486; Ambassador Aleksandr Lebedev. 
Saudi Arabia: Turan Emeksiz Sok 6, Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 4686640; fax (312) 4274886; Ambassador Naji Mufti. 
Slovakia: Atatlirk Bui. 245, 06692 Kavaklidere, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4675075; fax (312) 4682689; e-mail 8lovakya@optima.net.tr; Ambas- 
sador JanLisuch. 

South Africa: Filistin Cad. 27, Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4464066; fax (312) 4466434; e-mail flaemb^da.net.tr, internet 
www.southifrica.org.tr. Ambassador: Thomas Wheeler. 

Sbain: Abdullah Cevdat Sok 8, 06680 C!ahkaya, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4380392; fax (312) 4395170; Ambassador JesOs Atibnza. 

Sudan: Koza Sok 51, Gaziasmanpafa, Ankara; tel. (312) 4413885; 
fax (312) 4467516; Ambassador Ha^ Adam Omer. 

Sweden: Katip Celebi Sok 7, 06692 Kavaklidere, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4664558; fax (312) 4685020; Ambassador Henrik Liljkgren. 
Switzerland: Atatilrk Bui. 247, 06692 Kavaklidere, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 4675555; fax (312) 4671199; e-mail 100634.3643@ 
oompu8erve.com; Ambassador: Andr^Faivet. 

Syria: Sedat Simari 10, 06680 Cankaya, Ankara; tel. (312) 4409657; 
fax (312) 4385609; Chazgd d’affaires a.i.: Mamdouh Haidar. 
Tajikistan: Mahatma Gandhi Cad. 36, Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; 
tel. (312) 4461602; fax (312) 443620; Charge d’affaires a.i.: Roil 
stam Dodcnov. 

Thailand: ^ankaya Cad. Kader Sok 45/3, 06700 Gaziosmanpa^, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 4673409; fax (312) 4386474; Ambassador: Ying- 
pong Narumitrbkagarn. 

Tunisia; Kuleli Sok 12, 06700 Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4377100; fax (312) 4377100; e-mail atuni8ia@Buperonline.com; 
Ambassador Muhammad Hatem ben Salem. 

^Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus’: Rabat Sok 20, 06700 
Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. (312) 4376031; fax (312) 4465238; 
Ambassador: Nazip Borman. 

Turkmenistan: Koza Cad. 28, Qankaya, Ankara; tel. (312) 4417122; 
fax (312) 4417125; Ambassador Nur Muhammad Hanamov. 

Ukraine: Cemal Nadir Sok 9, Qankara, Ankara; tel. (312) 4399973; 
fax (312) 4406815; e-mail vDlodymyr@8uperonline.com; Ambassador. 
OlexanderMotsyk. 

United Arab Emirates: Mahmut Yesaxi Sok 10, 06680 Cankaya, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 4408410; fax (312) 4389854; Ambassador Sal^i 
Hashed Salem al-Agroobi. 

United Kingdom: l^ehit Ersan Cad. 46 /a, Cankaya, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 4^30; fax (312) 4680113; e-mail britembank@ 
Buperonline.com; internet www.britishembassy.ozg.tr; Ambassador 
Sir David Logan. 

USA: Atatilrk Bui. 110, 06540 Kavaklidere, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4686110; fax (312) 4409269; internet www.usis-ankara.org.tr; 
Ambassador: W. Robert Pearson. 

Uzbddstan: U£ur Mumcu Sok 56, Ankara; tel. (312) 4471571* flax 
(312) 4474398; e-mail uzbekembassy@superonline.com; Ambas- 
sador: Abdulakhat Jalelov. 

Venezuela: Cinnah Cad. 78/2, Qankaya, Ankara; tel. (312) 4387135; 
fax (312) 4406619; e-mail venezemb 0 do 1 ninet.in.oom.te; Ambas- 
sador RAMONDELGlbo. 

Yemen: Fethiye Sok 2, 06700 Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4462637; fax (312) 4461778; Ambassador Muhammad Abdullah al- 
Gaifi. 

Yugoslavia: Paris Cad. 47, 06450 Kavakhdere, Ankara; tel (312) 
4260236; fax (312) 4278345; e-mail yugo8lavia-o®te-netnette; 
Chargd d’affaires al: SlavkoKruueviO. 


Judicial System 

Until the foundation of the Turkish Republic, a large part of the 
Turkish civil law— the laws affecting the family, inheritance, prop- 
erty, obligations, etc.— was based on the Koran, and this holy law 
was administered by special religious iS/iarta) courts. The legal 
reform of 1926 was not only a process of secularization, but also a 
radical change of the legal system. The Swiss Civil Code and the 
Code of Obligation, the Italian Penal Code and the Neuchatel 
(Cantonal) Code of Civil Procedure were adopted and modified to fit 
Turkish customs and traditions. 

Aomrding to current Turkish law, the power of the judiciary is 
exercised by judicial (criminal), military and administrative courts. 
These courts render their verdicts in the first instance, while su- 
perior courts examine the verdict for subsequent rulings. 

SUPERIOR COURTS 

Constitutional Court: Consists of 11 regular and four substitute 
members, appointed by the President Reviews the constitutionality 
of laws, at the request of the President of the Republic, parliamen- 
tary groups of the governing party or of the main opposition party, 
or of one-fifth of the members of the National Assembly, and site as 
a high council empowered to try senior members of state. The 
rulings of the Constitutional CouH are final. Dedsions of the Court 
are published immediately in the Official Gazette, and shaU be 
binding on the legislative, executive, and judicial organs of the state. 
Chain Muktaka Bumin. 

Court of Appeals: The court of the la.st instance for reviewii^ the 
decisions and verdicts rendered by judicial courts. It has original 
and final jurisdiction in ^ecific cases defined by law. Members are 
elected by the Supreme Council of Judges and Prosecutors. Chain 
Sami Ski/^uk. 

Council of State: An administrative court of the first and last 
instance in matters not referred by law to other administrative 
courts, and an administrative court of the last instance in general. 
Hears and settles administrative disputes and expresses opinions 
on draft laws submitted by the Council of Ministers. Three-quarters 
of the members are appointed by the Supreme Council of Judgra 
and Public Prosecutors, the remaining quarter is selected by the 
President of the Republic. 

Military Court of Appeals: A court of the last instance to review 
decisions and verdicts rendered by military courts, and a court of 
first and last instance with jurisdiction over certain militaiy persons, 
stipulated by law, with responsibility for the specific trials of these 
persons. Members are selected by the President of the Republic 
from nominations made by the Military Court of Appeals. 

jud^d^ntiol of^ministrative acts concerning militety personnel 
Members are selected by the President of the Republic from nomin- 
ations made by the Court. 

Court of Jurisdictional Disputes: Settles disputes among judi- 
cial, administrative and military courts arising from disagreements 
on jurisdictional matters and verdicts. 

The Court of Accounts: A court charged with the auditing of all 
accounts of revenue, expenditure and government property, which 
renders rulings related to transactions and accounts of authorized 
bodies on behalf of the National Assembly. 

Supreme Council of Judges and Public Prosecutors: The 
President of the Council shall be the Minister of Justice, and the 
Under-Secretary to the Minister of Justice shall serve as an ex- 
officio member of the Council. Three regular and three substitute 
members from the Court of Appeals, together with two regular and 
two substitute members of the Council of State, shall be appointed 
to the Supreme Council by the President of the Republic for a four- 
year term. Decides all personnel matters relating to judges and 
public prosecutors. 

Public Prosecttton The law shall make provision for the tenure 
of public prosecutors and attorneys of the (Jouncil of State and their 
functions. The Chief Prosecutor of the Rraublic, the Chief Attorney 
of the Council of State and the Chief Prosecutor of the Military 
Court of Appeals are subject to the provisions applicable to judges 
of higher courts. 

Military Trial: Military trials are conducted by military and disci- 
pline courts. These courts are entitled to tiy the military offences 
of military personnel and those offences committed against military 
personnel or in military areas, or offences connected with military 
service and duties. Military courts may try non-militaiy persons 
only for military offences prescribed by special laws. 

Religion 

ISLAM 

More than 99% of the Turkish people are Muslims. However, Turkey 
is a secular state. Although Islm was stated to be the official 
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religion in the Constitution of 1924, an ametiHmanf, Ju 1928 removed 
I960 subsequent governments have tried to re- 
establish linte between religion and state afilEurs, but secularitv 
was protected by the revolution of 1960, the 1980 coup and the 1982 
Constitution. 


Diyanet t§leri Reisi (Head of Religious Affairs in Turkey)* Prof 
Mustafa Sait YazicioOlu. 


CHRISTIANITY 

The town of Antioch (now Antakya) was one of the earliest strong- 
holds of Christianity, and by the the 4th century had becomea 

K * rchal see. Formerly in Syria, the town was incorporated in 
y in 1939. Constantinople (now tstenbul) was also a patri- 
archal see, and by the 6th century the Patriarch of Constantinople 
was recognized as the Ecumenical Patriarch in the East. Gradual 
estrangement from Rome developed, leading to the final breach 
between the Catholic West and the OrthodoxEast, usually assigned 
to the year 1064. 

In 1986 it was estimated that there were about 100,000 Christians 
in Turkey. 


The Orthodox Churches 

Armenian Patriarchate: Ermeni Patriklifii, 34480 Kumkapi, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 6170970; fax (212) 6164833; e-mail arm.pat 
.i8t@amicus.com; f.l461; 66,000 adherents (1999); Patriarch 
Mesrob II. 

Bulgarian Orthodox Church: Bulgar Ortodoks Kilisesi, Haldskdr 
Gazi Cad. 319, ^i^li, Istanbul; Rev. Archimandrite Ganco Qobanof. 
Greek Orthodox Church: The Ecumenical Patriarchate (Rum 
Ortodoks Patrikhanesi), 34220 Fener-Halif, Istanbul; tel. (212) 
5319670; fax (212) 6349037; internet www.]^triarchate.org; Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople (New Rome) and Ecumenical Patriarch 
Bartholomeoh I. 


The Roman Catholic Church 

At 31 December 1998 there were an estimated 28,020 adherents in 
the country. 

Bishops* Conference: Conferenza Episcopale di Turchia, Olcek 
Sok 83, Harbiye, 80230 Istanbul; tel (212) 2480776; fax (212) 
^11643; f. 1978; Pres. Mgr Louis PelAtre (Vicar Apostolic of 
Istanbul). 

Armenian Rite 

Patriarchate of Cilicia: f. 1742; Patriarch Nerses Bedros XIX 
Tarmouni (resident in Beirut, Lebanon). 

Archbishopric of Istanbul: Sakizajaci Cad. 31, PK 183, 80072 
Beyoglu, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2441268; fax (212) 2432364; f. 1830; 
Arwbishop HovhannesTcholakian. 

Byzantine Rite 

Apostolic Exarchate of Istanbul: Hamalbasi Cad. 44, PK269, 
80070 B^oglu, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2497104; fax (212) 2411643; 
f. 1861; Vicar Delegate R^. Archimandrite Thomas Varsamis. 
Bulgarian Catholic Church: Bulgar Katolik Kilisesi, Eski Par- 
maUbipi Sok. 16, Galata, Istanbul. 

Chaldean Rite 

Ajrchbishopric of Diyarbakir: Hamalbasi Cad. 48, 80070 Beyoglu, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) ^32713; fax (212) ^32064; Aixdibishop Paul 
Karatas. 


The Anglican Communion 

Within the Church of Englwd, Turkey forms part of the diocese of 
Gibraltar in Europe. Th^ishop is resident in England. 
Archdeacon of the Aegean: Canon Jeremy Peake (resident in 
Vienna, Austria). 


JUDAISM 

In 1996 it was estimated that there were about 26,000 Jews in 
Turkey. 

Jewish Community of Turkey: TOrkiye Hahamba 9 ili|i, Yemenici 
Sok 23, Beyojlu, 80060 TOneUstanbul; tel. (212) 2436166; fax (212) 
24419^; e-miljcommnty@atlas.net.tr; Chief Rabbi David Asseo. 

The Press 

Almost all Istanbul papers are also printed in Ankara and Izmir on 
the same day, and some in Adana. Among the most serious and 
influential papers are the dailies MilUyet and Cumhuriyet, The 
we^y Gumr Ja noted for its political satire. The most popular 
dailies are the Istanbul papers Sabah, Hllrriyet, Milliyet and Zaman; 
Yeni Astr, publiidied in Izmir, is the best-semng quality daily of the 
Aegean :^on. There are numerous provincial newspaper with 
limited drculatioxL 


PRINCIPAL DAILIES 
Adana 

Yeni Adana: Abidinpa$a Cad. 56, Adana; tel. (322) 3599006; fax 
(322) 3693665; e-mail yeniadana@hotmail.com; f. 1918; political; 
Propr QsTiNRsMziYOREOiR; Chief Editor Ayten Qay; drc. 2,000. 

Ankara 

Ankara Ticaret: RfizgSrli Sok 0. V. Han 2/6, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4182832: f. 1964; commercial; Man. Editor Nuray TOzmen; Clhief 
Editor MuaboisrSolmaz; arc. 1,351. 

Belde: RUzgarh Gayret Sok 7/1, Ulus, Ankara; tel. (312) 3106820; 
f. 1968; Propr Ilhan I^bilbn; drc. 3,399. 

Tasvir: Ulus Meydam, Ulus Is Ham, Kat 4, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4111241; f. 1960; conservative; Editor Ender Yokdar; drc. 3,055. 
TuiMsh Daily News: HOIya Sok 46, 06700 GOP, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4476647; fax (312) 4468374; e-mail tdn-fitr-net.net.tr; internet 
www.turkishdailynews.com; .f. 1961; English language; Publisher 
IlhanQevik; Editor-in-Chief Ilnur (Ievik; drc. 64,^0. 

Tfirkiye Ticaret Sidlh Karanfil Sok 66, Baka^nllklar, Ankara; f. 
1957; commercial; Editor Yalqin Kaya Aydos. 

Vakit: Konya Yolu 8km, 68 Balgat, Ankara; tel. (312) 2877906; 
f. 1978; Man. Editor Nau Alan; drc. 3,384. 

Yeni Tanim Ankara; f. 1964; political; Propr BuBHANErriN GOOen; 
Man. Editor Ahmet Tekb9; circ. 3,123. 

Yirmiddrt Saat: Gazetedler Cemiveti Cevre Sok 36:^ Qankaya, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 1682384; f. 1978; mprBsYHANCENKgi. 

Eskigehir 

Istikbah KbprObasi Degirmen Cad. 19/4, Eskisehir, tel. (222) 
2318975; fax (222)^346888; f. 1950; morning; Editor Vedat Alp. 

Gaziantep 

Olay (Event): Graziantep; Man. Erol Maras. 


Latin Rite 

Metropolitan See of tzmin Church of St Polycarp, Necatibey BuL 
2, PK 267, 36212 Izmir; tel. (232) 4840631; fex (232) 4846368; e- 
mail stpolycarpe@Buperonline.oom; Archbi^p of Izmir Giuseppe 
Germano Bernardini. 

Apostolic Vicariate of Anatolia: Uray Cad. 85, PK 35, 33001 
Mersin; tel. (324) 2320578; fax (324) 2320696; f. 1990; Vicar Apos- 
tolic Ruggero Franceschini, Titular Bishop of Sidlibba. 

Apostolic Vicariate of Istanbul: Ol^ Sok 83, 80230 Harbiye, 
Hanbul; tel. (212) 2480776: fax (212) 2411543; f. 1742; Vicar Apos- 
tolic Louis PeiAtke, Titular Bishop of Sasima. 

MaroniteRite 

The Maronite Patriarch of Antioch is resident m Lebanon. 

Melkite Rite 

The Greek Melkite Patriarch of Antioch is resident in Damascus, 
Syria. 

Syrian Rite 

The Syrian Catholic Patriarch of Antioch is resident in Beirut, Leb- 
anon. 

Patriarchal Vicariate of Turkey: Sarayarkasi Sok 15, PK 84, 
80090 Ayazpa^, Istanbul; td. (212) 2432521; fax (212) 2490261; 
Vicar Patriaimal Yusuf SaO. 


Istanbul 

Apoyevmatini: Istikl&l Cad., Suriye Passgi 348, Beyoglu, Istanbul; 
tel. (212) 2437636; f. 1925; Gi^ lanmiage; Publr Dr Y. A Aoa^oOlu; 
Editor I^fanPapadopoulos; drc. 1,200. 

Bugfixu Medya Plaza Basm Elospres Yolu, 34640 GOnesli, Istanbul; 
tel. (212) 6^4850; fax (212) 50^340; f. 1989; Propr Onay BiLom; 
drc. 184,884. 

Cumhnriyet (Republic): Ttirkocagi Cad. 39, 34334 Cagaloglu, 
Istanbul; td. (212) 5120506: fax (212) 5138696; f. 1924; mommg; 
liberal; Man. Editor HiiatfETVETiNKAYA; drc. 75,000. 

Dfinya (World): Yil MahaUesi 100, 34440 Bagdlar, Istanbul; tel. 
(212) 6290808; fax (212) 6200313; internet www.dunya.com; f. 1962; 
morning; economic; Editor-in-Chief Nezih Deboreent; drc. 60,000. 
Fotomac: Medya Plaza Basm Ekspres Yolu, 34640 Gflnesli, 
Istanbul: td. (212) 5604900; fu (212) 5028217; f. 1991; C»iief OfOcer 
Ibrahim Seten; drc. 250,000. 

Gfinaydm-Tan: AlaykOsktl, Cad. EryUmaz Sok 13, CagalogLu, 
Istanbul; td. (212) 5120050; fax (212) 5260823; f. 1968; Mtor-in- 
Chief Seckin Turesay. 

Htkrriyet: Babiali Cad. 15-17, Guneslikoy, 34640 BakirkOy, 
Istanbul: td. (212) 6560050; fax (212) 5156705; f. 1948; morning; 
independent political; Propr Aydin DoOan; Giief Editor EbtuOrul 
OzkOk; drc. 642,797. 
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Meydan (Nationalism): Ytlzyil Mahallesi, Mahmutbey Viyadt)^ 
Alti, Dutclli, 34410 Cagaloglu, Istanbul; tel. (212) 5056111; fax (212) 
5056436; f. 1990; Propr Repik Ai{As; Ed. UfukGuldemir. 

Mill! Gazete: Qayhane Sok 1, 34040 Topkapi, Istanbul; tel. (212) 
5674775; fax (212) 5674024; f. 1973; pro-l»amic; ri^t-wing; Editor- 
in-chief Ekkem Ki7Jlta 9; circ. 51,000. 

Milliyet: Dogan Medya Center, Bagdlar, 34554 Istanbul; tel. (212) 
5056111 ; fax (212) 5056233; f. 1950; morning; political; Pubb: Aydin 
DoOan; Editor-in-Chief Derya Sazak; circ. 630,000. 

Nor Marmara: Istiklal Cad., Solakzade Sok 5, PK 507, Istanbul; 
tel. (212) 2444736; f. 1940; Armenian language; Propr and Editor- 
in-Chief RouKRHADDEiiER; Gen. Man. ArI Haddeler; circ. 2,200. 
Sabah (Morning): Medya Plaza, Basin Ekspres Yolu, GUnesli, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 5504810; fax (212) 50^143; internet www.sabah 
.com.tr, Propr DiNg BiLoiN; Editor ZaperMutlu; drc. 550,000. 
Terchmaui: Sercekale Sok 4, 34370 Topkapi, Istanbul; tel. (212) 
5017505; fax (212) 5446562; f. 1961; right-wing; Propr Sedat Colak; 
Chief Editor Nazi? Okumus; circ. 32,869. 

Tiirkiye (Turkey): Qatal 9 e 9 me Sok 17, 34410 Cagaloglu, Istanbul; 
tel. (212) 5139900; fax (212) 5209362; f. 1970; Editor-in-Chief Kenan 
Akin; drc. 450,000. 

Yeni Nesil (New Generation): Sanayi Cad., Selvi Sok 5, Yenibosna, 
BakirkOy, Istanbul; tel. (212) 5846261; fax (212) 5567289; f. 1970 as 
Yeni Asya\ political; Editor-in-Chief Umit Simsek. 

Yeniyfkzyil: Medya Plaza Basm Ekspres Yolu, 34540 GOne^li, 
tst^ul; tel. (212) 5028877; fax (212) 5028295; Editor Kekem gALi* 

SKAN. 

Zaiwan (Time): Cobancesme, Kalendar Sok 21, 34530 Yenibosna, 
Istanbul; tel (212) 5511477; fax (212) 5512822; f. 1962; morning; 
political, independent; Man. Editor Adem Kalac; drc. 210,000. 

Izmir 

Rapon Gazi Osman Pa^a Bui. 5, Izmir, tel. (232) 4254400; f. 1949; 
Owner DiNgBiioiN; Man. Editor TanjuAtb^er; drc. 9,000. 

Ticaret Gazetesi: 1571 Sok 16, 35110 Qinarli, 35110 Izmir; tel. 
(232) 4619642; fax (232) 4619646; e-mail ticinfo@unim6dya.net.tr; 
f. 1942; commerdal news; Editor-in-Chief Ahmet SuKOriTOKEii; Man. 
Editor Cemal M. TOkel; circ. 5,009. 

Yeni Asir (New Century): Yeni Asir Plaza, Ankara Cad. 3, Izmir; tel. 
(232) 4615000; fax (232) 4610767; e-mail yeniasir^eniasir.com.tr; 
f. 1895; political; Man. Editor Aydin BDiGiN; Editorial Dir Hamdi 
TOrkmbn; circ. 60,000. 

Konya 

Yeni Konya: Mevldna Cad. 4, Konya; tel. (332) 2112594; f. 1945; 
political; Man, Editor M. Naci GOcOyener; Chief Editor AdilGCc(jy- 
ener; monthly drc. 1,657, 

Yeni Meram: Babu Aksaray Mah. Piroglu Sok 4, Konya; tel. (332) 
3512699; fax (332) 3607565; e-mail yenimeram^enimeram.com; 
internet www.yenimeram.com; f. 1949; political; Propr M. Yal^in 
BAHgiVAN; Chia Editor TuPANBAHgiVAN; monthly circ. 44,000. 

WEEKLIES 

Ankara 

EBA Briefing: Bestekar Sok 59/3, Kavakhdere, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4685376; fax (312) 46841 14; f. 1975; publ. by Ekonomik Basin Ajansi 
(Economic Press Agency); political and economic survey; Publrs 
YavuzTolitn, MelekTolun. 

Ekonomi ve Politika: Kavakhdere, Ankara; f. 1966; economic and 
political; Publisher ZIyaTansu. 

Tttrkiye tktisat Gazetesi: Karanfil Sok 56, 06582 Bakanliklar, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 4184321; fax (312) 4183268; f. 1953; commerdal; 
Chief Editor Mehbcet SaOlam; circ. 11,500. 

Turidsh Economic Gazette: AtatOrk Bui. 149, Bakanhklar, 
Ankara; teL (312) 4177700; publ. by UCCET. 

Turkish Probe: Htilya SoL 45, 06700 GOP, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4475647; fax (312) 4468374; English language; Publr A. iLHANgEViK; 
£ditoi>in-Chief Ilnur gEvnc; drc. 2,500. 

Antalya 

Pulse: PK 7, Kemer, Antalya; tel. and fax (242) 8180105; e-mail 
uraE@ada.net.tr, internet www.ada.nettr/pul8e; politics and busi- 
ness; English; published online; Publr Vbdat Uras. 

tstanbul 

Aktfiel: Medya Plaza Basm Ekspres Yolu, 34540 Gtinesli, Istanbul; 
tel. (212) 56()4870; f. 1991; Gem. Man. G()iayGOkt0bk; Man. Editor 
AlevEr. 

Bayrak: Catalgesme Sok 50/5, 34410 Cagaloglu, tstanbul; tel. (212) 
6276676: fax (212) 6268363; f. 1970; political; Editor MehmetGOngOr; 
circ. 10,()00. 
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Dogan Kardes: TUrbedar Sok 22, Cagaloglu, tstanbul; f. 1945; 
illustrated children’s magazine; Editor §evketRaix); drc. 40,000. 
EJkonomik Panaroma: Btiyiikdere Cad. Ali K^a Sok 8, 80720 
Levent, tstanbul; tel. (212) 2696680; f. 1988; Gen. Man. Aydin 
Dbmtrer. 

Ekonomist: HOigQg Gazetecilik A? Hurriyet Tosisleri, Kiregocagi 
Mevkii, Evren Mah., Gime^li Koy, Istanbul; tel. (212) 5500060; 
f. 1991; Gen. Man. Anii.CJzKOL 

Girgir: Alaykd^kti Cad., gagaloglu, tstanbul; tcl. (212) 2285000; 
satirical; Propr and Editor Ouifz Aral; drc. 500,000. 

Istanbul Ticaret: tstanbul Chamber of Commerce, Kagip Gumtis- 
pala Cad. 84, 34378, EminOnii, Istanbul; tel. (212) 5114150; fax 
(212) 5131565; f. 1968; commerdal news; Publr Mkiimot Yjldirim. 
Nokta: Gelisim Yayinlari, Buyukdere Cad., Ali Kaya Sok 8, 80720 
Levent, tstanbul; tel. (212) 2782930; fax (212) 2794378; Editor Arda 
Uskan; circ. 60,000. 

Tempo: HUrgUg Gazetedlik A^ HUrriyet Tesisleri, Gtinegli, 
tstanbul; tel. (212) 5600081; f. 1987; Dir Sedat SImavi; Gen. Man. 
Mehmbt Y. Yhaiaz. 

Tfirk Dfinyasi Aragtirmalar Dergisi: HUrgtig Gazetedlik A$ 
Hurriyet Tesisleri, GUnegli, tstanbul; tel. (212) 5500081; Dir Sedat 
S iMAVi; Gen. Man. Mbiimet Y. Yilmaz. 

PERIODICALS 

Ankara 

Azerbaycan Tiirk Kfiitiir Der^si: Vakif ti^ Ham 324, Anafartalar, 
Ankara; f. 1949; literaiy and cultural periodical of Azorhaizhanian 
Turks; Editor Dr Ahmet Yai^jat. 

Bayrak Dergisi: Bestekar Sok 44/5, Kavakhdere, Ankara; f. 1964; 
Publr and Editor Ham! Kartay. 

Bilim ve Teknik: Bilim ve Teknik Dergisi Ttibitak, AtatUrk Bui. 
221, Kavakhdere, 06100 Ankara; tcl. (312) 4270625; fax (312) 
4276677; e-mail bteknikt^^ubitak.gov.tr; internet www.biltek 
.tubitak.gov.tr; f. 1967; monthly; science; Propr Namik Kkmal Pak; 
Man. Editor ZakerKaraca. 

Devlet Opera ve Bales! Genel Mfidfirlfigtt: Ankara; tel. (312) 
3241476; mx (312) 3107248; f. 1949; state opera and ballet; Gen. 
Dir. RengimGokmkn. 

Devlet Hyatrosu: Devlet Tiyatrosu Urn. Md., Ankara; f. 1952; 
art, theatre. 

Egitim ve Bilim: Kiziltrmak Sok 8, Kocatope, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4174202; fax (312) 4175365; e-mail tedmrld'n^uperonline.com; 
4313488; f. 1928; quarterly; education and sdence; publ. by the 
Turkish Educational Assen (TED); Editors GOltkkin Ozdbmir, Dr 
MaroaketSOnmez; circ. 500. 

Elektrik Mfihendisligi Mecmuasi: Gulden Sok. 2/a GUvenevler, 
Kavaklidere, Ankara; f. 1954; publ. by the Chamber of Turkish 
Electrical Engineers; Pres. Skka GOmdknds. 

Karmen: Turk Kooperatifeihk Kurumu, Mithatpasa Cad. 38/a, 
06420 Kizilay, Ankara; tel. (312) 4316125; fax (312) 4340646; f. 1934; 
monthly review publ. by the Turkish Co-operative Assen; Editor 
Prof. Dr CelalEu; circ. 5,000, 

Maden Tetkik Arama Eustitfisfi Dergisi: tndnU Bui., Ankara; 
f. 1935; 2 a year; publ. by Mineral Research and Exploration Insti- 
tute of Turkey; English Edition Bulletin of the Mineral Research 
and Exploration Institute (2 a year). 

Mimarlik (Architecture): Konur Sok 4, Kizilay, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4173727; fax (312) 4180361; e-mail mimarlar.odasi@service 
.rak8net.com.tr, f. 1963; every 2 months; publ. by the Chamber of 
^hitects of Turkey, with a summary in English; Editor Derya 
Ozkan; drc. 11,500. 

MUhendis ve Makina: SUmer 2 Sok 36/1-a, 06640 Demirtepe, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 2313159; fax (312) 2313165; f. 1957; engineering, 
monthly; Publr Chamber of Mechanical Engineers; I^pr Mehmet 
SoOanci; Editor YOkselKOken; drc. 30,000. 

Teknik ve Uygnlama: Konur Sok 4/4, 06442 Kizilay, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 4182374; f. 1986; engineering, every 2 months; publ. ^ the 
Chamber of Mechanical Engineers; Propr Ismet Riza gEBi; Editor 
UUurDoUan; drc. 3,000. 

Tflrk Arkeoloji Dergisi (General Directorate of Monuments and 
Museums): KUltUr Bakanhgi, Amtlar ve MUzeler Genel MUdUrlUgU- 
II. Medis Binasi Ulus, Ankara; tel. (312) 3106363; fax (312) 3111417; 
archaeological. 

TOrk Dili: TUrk Dil Kurumu, AtatUrk Bui. 217, 06680 Kavaklidere, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 4286100; fax (312) 4285288; e-mail tdih® 
tdk.gov.tr, internet www.tdk.^v.tr, f. 1951; monthly; Turkish litera- 
ture and language; Editor Prof. Dr Ahmet B. Ercilasun. 

Tnrk^— Economic News Dig^: Karanfil Sok 66, Ankara; 
f. 1960; Editor-in-Chief BerzatTanir; Man. Editor Sadik Balkan. 
Torkisb Review: AtatUrk Bui. 203, 06688 Kavaklidere, Ankara; 
tel. (312) 4671180; fax (312) 4682100; f. 1985; 4 a year, cultural, 
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social and economic; English; publ by the Directorate General of 
Press and Information; Chief Omcers Murat Ersavcl ^ Vm anPntCrk 
Nazan Er, MrNE Canpolat. 

TOrkiye Bankacilik: PK 121, Ankara; f. 1966; commercial; Pub- 
lisher Mustafa Atalay. 

TOrkiye Bibliyograj^asi: Milh Rtithphane BaskaiMi, 06490 
Bah 9 elievler, Ankara; tel. (312) 2126200; fax (312)^30461; e-mail 
bibli@kit^.mkutup.^v.tr; internet www.mkutup.gov.tr; f. 1928; 
monthly; Turkish national bibliography; publ. by the Bibliographical 
Centre of the Turkish National Library, Dir Sbma Akinci. 

TOrkiye Makaleler Bibliyc^rafyaai: Milli Kfitttphane Baa- 
kanligi, 06490 Bah 9 elievler, Ankara; tel. (312) 2126200; fax (312) 
2230461; e-mail bibliografya(§>kitap.mkutup.gov.tr; internet 
www.mkutup.gov.tr; f. 1952; monthly; Turkish articles, bibliog- 
raphy; publ. by the Bibliographical Clentre of the Turkish National 
Library; Dir Sema Akinci. 

tstanbiil 

Archaeology and Art Magazine: Hayriye Cad. 3/5 Corlu Apt, 
Beyojlu 80060, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2456838; fex (212) 2456877; f. 
1978; bimonthly; publ. by Archaeology and Art Publications; ^blr 
and Editor Nbzih Bai^.elbn. 

Bankacilan Nispetiye Cad. Akmerkez, B3 Blok. Kat 13-14, 80630 
Etiler, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2820973; fax (212) 2820946; publ. by 
Banks* Asscn of Turkey; quarterly. 

Istanbul Ticaret Odasi Mecmuasi: GOmt^pala Cad. 84, 34378 
EminbnO, Istanbul; tel. (212) 5114150; fax (212) 6131666; f. 1884; 
quarterly; journal of the Istanbul Chamber of Commerce (ICOC); 
English; Editor-in-Chief CKNoiz Eksun. 

Musiki Mecmuasi (Music Magazine): PK 666, 34435 Istanbul; 
tel. (216) 3306299; fax (212) 2455942; f. 1948; monthly, music and 
musicology; Editor Etem Ruui CnciOr. 

Ndr (the Light): Nuruosmaniye Cad., Sorkun Han 28/2, 34410, 
Caealo^lu, Istanbul; tel. (212) 6277607; &x (212) 5208231; e-mail 
souei@^as.net.tr, internet www.8ozler.oom.tr; f. 1986; religion; 
Publr MEHMtrrNuRi GOlbq; Editor CemalU^ak; circ. 10,000. 

Pirelli Mecmuasi: BUyUkdere Cad. 117, Gayrettepe, Istanbul; tel. 
(212) 2663200; fax (212) 2520718; e-mail bilyay@ibm.net; f. 1964; 
monthly; Publr TOrk-Pirelli Lastiklerf AS; Editor UOuR Canal; 
circ. 24,600. 

Presence (Aylik Derm): Ol^ek Sok 82, 80230 Harbiye, Istanbul; 
tel. and fax (212) 240^01; f. 1986; 10 a year; publ. by the Apostolic 
Vicariate of Istanbul; Gen. Man. Fuat^OllO. 

Rnh ve Madde Dergisi (Spirit and Matter): Ruh ve Mqdde Publica- 
tions and Health Services Co., PK 9, 80072 Beyoglu, Istanbul; tel. 
(212) 2431814; fax (212) 2520718; e-mail bilyajwbm.net internet 
www.bilyay.org.tr; f. 1969; oigan of the Foundation for Spreading 
the Knowledge to Unify Humanity; Editor HalukHacaloglu. 

Sevgi Dilnyasi (World of Respect); Aydede Cad. 4/6, 80090 Taksim, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 2604242; f. 1963; monthly; social, psychological 
and spiritual; Publr and Editor Dr REFETKAysERiLioOLU. 

Turkey: Dilas Holding Merkez Binasi, Ekim Cad. 29, 34620 Yeni- 
bosna, Istanbul; tel. (212) 4542630; fax (212) 4542565; e-mail 
turkey(^hlas.net.tr; internet www.turkeynewspaper.com.tr; f. 1982; 
monthly; English language, economics; Editor Mehmbt Soztutan; 
circ. 80,000. 

TOrkiye Turing ve Otomobil Eurumu Belleteni: Oto Sanayi 
Sitesi Yam 4, Levent, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2828140; f. 1930; quarter^, 
publ. 1^ the Touring and Automobile Club of Turkey; Publr Prof. 
Nejat (jlgay; Editor vblIk GOlersoy. 

Varlik: Ayberk Ap. l^erloti Cad. 7-9, Qemberlits^, 34400 Istanbul; 
tel. (212) 5226924; fax (212) 5162004; e-mail varlik@varlik.com.tr, 
internet www.varlik.com.tr, f. 1933; monthly, literary, Editors Fiiiz 
NAYiRDENiZTEKiN, Enver Ercan; drc. 4,000. 

Izmir 

Izmir Ticaret Odasi Dergisi: AtatOrk Cad. 126, 36210 Izmir; tel. 
(232) 4417777; fax (232) 4^7863; f. 1927; every 2 months; publ. by 
Chamber of Commerce of Izmir, Sec.-Gen. Prof. Dr Ilter Aicar, Man. 
UmttAlemdaroOlu. 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Anatolian News Agency: Hammeli Sok 7, Sihhiye. Ankara; tel. 
(312) 2317000; fax (312) 2312174; f. 1920; Chair. An AydinDunda^ 
Gen. Dir BEHigEic^i. 

ANEA Ajansu BtiklUm Sok 20-22, Kavaklidere, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4172600; fax (312) 4180264; e-mail anka@anka£)jansi.com.tr, Dir- 
Gen. MO^ERREPHEKIMOdLU. 

Bagimsiz Basin Ajansi (BBA): Fikir Sok 11, Esentepe, 

Istanbul; tel. (212) 2122936; fax (212) 2122940. 

EBA Ekonomik Basin Ajansi (Economic Press Agenx^): Bestekar 
Sok 69/3, Kavabdere, 06680 Ankara; tel. (312) 4^376; fax (312) 


4684114; e-mail ebain&@superonline.com; internet www.ebanews 
.com; f. 1969; private economic news service; Propr Melek Tolun; 
Editor YavuzTolun. 

Htlrriyet Haber Ajansu Htirriyet Medya Towers, GUne^li, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 5600060; fax (212) 5223165; f. 1963; Dir43en. 
UOUR ^ECl. 

IEA Haber Ajansi (Economic and Commercial News Agen^): 
Atatttrk Bui. 199/A-46, Kavaklidere, Ankara; tel. (312) 1^7327; 
f. 1954; Dir ZiyaTansu. 

Milha News Agency: Dogan Medya Center, Bagalar, 34564 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 5056111; fax (212) 6066233. 

Ulusal Basin Ajansi (UBA): Me^rutiyet Cad. 5/10, Ankara; Man. 
Editor OQuzSeren. 


Foreign Bureaux 

Agence Franoe-Presse (AFP): And Sok 8/13, Qankaya, Ankara; 
td. (312) 4689680; fax (312) 4689683; e-mail aQ>ank@ada.net.tr; 
Correspondent Florence Biedermann. 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): Sedat 
Simavi Sok 30/6, Ankara; tel. (312) 4406084; fax (312) 4406029; 
Correspondent Romano Damiani. 

Associated Press (AP) (USA): Tunus Cad. 87/3, Kavaklidere, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 4282709; Correspondent Emel Anil. 

Bnlganka Telegrafioa Agentsia (BTA) (Bulgaria): Hatir Sok. 
25/6, Gazioamanpa^a, Ankara; tel. (312) 4273899; Correspondent 
LubomirGabrovski. 

Deutsche Presse-Agentur (dpa) (Germany): Yesil Yali Sok, 
Liman Apt 6/6 YesilkOy, Istanbul; tel. (212) 5738607; Correspondent 
Bahadettin GOnoOr. 

Informatsionnoye Telegrafitioye Agentstvo Rossii— 
TelegrafinLoye Ageutstvo Siverennykh Sixan (TTAR— TASS) 
(Russia): Rom^u Sok 7/7, Ankars^tel. (312) 4405781; fax (312) 
4391956; e-mail tafisankara@8uperonline.com; Correspondent 
Andrei Palaria. 

Reuters: Emirhan Cad. 145/a, Dikilita^ Beaiktaf, 80700 Istanbul; 
tel. (212) 2760875; fax (212) 2116794; e-mail turkey.marketing@ 
reuter8.com; internet www.reuters.com/turkey; Gen. Man. Sameeh 
EirDiN. 

United Press International (UPI) (USA): Cagaloglu, Istanbul; 
tel (212) 2285238; Correspondent Ismet Imset. 

Xinhua (New China) News Agency (People’s Republic of China): 
Horasan Sok 16/4, Gaziosmanpasa, Ankara; tel. (312) 4361466; fax 
(312) 4465229; Correspondent Wang Qianq. 

Zhongguo Xinwen She (China News Agency) (People’s Republic 
of China): Nenehatun Cad. 88-2, Ata Apartmani, Gaziosmanpa^a, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 4362261; Correspondent Chang Chtliang. 

AFP also has representatives in Istanbul and Izmir; AP is also 
represented in Istanbul. 

jouRNAUsrrs’ association 

Gazeteciler Cemiyeti: Cagaloglu, Istanbul; tel (212) 6138300; fax 
(212) 5268046; f. 1946; Pres. NecmiTanyolac; Sec. Ridvan Yele. 

Publishers 

Afa Yaymcilik: Istikal Cad., Bekar Sok 17, Beyoglu, Istanbul; tel. 
(212) 2453967; &x (212) 2924325; f. 1984; arts, politics, biography; 
Pres. AtilAnt. 

Altm Eitwlar Yayinevi Anonim STt: Celal Ferdi Gkik 9 ay Sok, 
Nebioglu Hnn, Kat. 1, Cagaloglu, Istanbul; tel (212) 5268012; fax 
(212) 5268011; e-mail infol^tinkitaplar.com.tr, internet www 
.altinkitaplar.com; f. 1959; fiction, non-nction, biography children’s 
books, enmlopaedias, dictionaries; Publrs Fethi Ul, Turhan Boz- 
kurt; Chief Editor MCtrsit Ul. 

Aricadas Co Ltd: Mithatpasa Cad. 28c, 06441 Yenisehir, Ankara; 
tel (312) 4344624; fax (31^ 4356057: e-mail arkadas@arkadas 
.com.tr: internet www.arkadas.oom.tr, 1 . 1979; fiction, educational 
and reference books; Dir of Pubis Meltem Ozdbmir. 

Arkeoloji ve Sauat Tayinlan: Hayriye Cad. 3/4 Gorlu Apt, 
Beyoglu, 80060 Istanbul; tel. (212) 2456838; fax (212) 2456877; e- 
maH arkeolojisanat@superonline.com; f. 1978; classical, B^antine 
and Turkish studies, art and archaeology, numismatics and ethnog- 
raphy books; Publr Nezih Basgelen. 

IKl NOETA (Research Press & Publications Industry & Trade Ltd): 
Moda Cad. 180/10, Kadikl^, 81300 Istanbul; tel. (216) 3490141; fax 
(216) 3376756; e-mail info(Sikinokta.oom; internet www.ikinokta 
.com; humanities; Pres. YOcelYaman. 

Deti^ Tayinl^ Klodfarer Cd Detisim Han 7/2, Cagaloglu, 
34400 Ista^ul; tel. (212) 5162263; fax (212) 5161258; e-mail 
ileti8im(Siletisim.oom.tr; internet www.Uetisim.com.tr; f. 1984; fic- 
tion, non-fiction, encyclopaedias, reference; Gen. Man. NihatTuna. 
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Inkilap Eitabevi: Ankara Oad. 99, Sirked, Istanbul; tel. (212) 
5140610; fax (212) 5140612; e-mail posta@inkilap.oom; internet 
www.inkilap.com; f. 1936; general reference and fiction; Man. Dirs 
N. Fnau, J. sIkri, E. Pikhi. 

Eabald Yaymevi: Hiinaye-i Etfal Sok 8-B, 34410 Ca^alo^lu, 
tstanbul; tel. (212) 5268586; fax (212) 5268495; e-mail 
kabalcy@mailcity.oom; art, history, literature, social sciences; Pres. 
Sabri Kabalci. 

K5k Yaymcilik: Konur Sok. 8^6, 06550 Kmlay, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4172868; fax (312) 4315013; f. 1987; childcare, education, health; 
Editor Osman Can. 

Metis Yaymlaru Ipek Sok. 9, 80060 Bwoglu, Istanbul; tel. (212) 
24^09; mx (212) 2454519; e-mdl metis^urknet; f. 1982; fiction, 
literature, non-fiction, social sciences; Dir Sebiih SOkmen. 

Nnrdan Yayinlan Sanayi ve Ticaret Ltd Sd: Prof. Kfizim Ismail 
Gfirkan Coa, 13, Kati 1, 34410 CagaloSlu, Istanbul; tel. (212) 
5225504; fax (212) 5126186; e-mail imo^urdan.com.tr; internet 
www.nuraan.com.tr; f. 1980; children’s and educational; Dir 
NurdanTOzOne®. 

Parantez Yayinlan AS: Istikal Cad. 212 Alt Kat 8, Beyo^lu, 
Istanbul; tel. and fax (212) 2528567; e-mail parantez^yahoo.com; 
f. 1991; l^blr Metin ZeynioOlu. 

Payel Yaymevi: Ca^oglu Yokusu Evren han Kat 3/51, 34400 
C^oglu, fst^ul; tel. (212) 5284409; fax (212) 6118233; f. 1966; 
science, hiirtory, literature; Editor Ahmet OztOrk. 

Reinzi Eitabevi A& Sdvili Mesdt Sok 3, 34440 Cagaloglu, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 5139424; fax (212) 5229055; e-mail post^?iremzi 
.com.tr; internet www.reimi.com.tr, f. 1927; ^neral and educa- 
tional; Dirs £rolErduran.OmerErduran, Ahmet Erdukan. 

Saray Medikal Yaym lie Ltd Sth 168 Sok. 5/1, Bornova, Izmir; 
tel. (232) 3394969; fax (232) 3733700; e-mail eozkarahan^i^ 
novell.cs.eng.dev.edu.tr, f. 1993; medicine, social sciences. 

Seddn Yaymevi: Saglik Sok. 19B, 06410 Sihhiye, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 435^30; fax (312) 4352472; e-mail seckin@8eckin.com.tr, 
internet www.seckin.com.tr, f. 1959; accounting, computer science, 
economics, law. 

Tfirk Dil Eunimu (Turkish Language Institute): Atatfirk Bui. 217, 
06680 Kavakhdere, Anka^ tel. (312) 4268124; fax (312) 4286288; 
e-mail bilgi@tdk.gov.tr; internet tdk.gov.tr; f.l932; non-fiction, 
research, language; Pres. Prof. Dr AhbcetB. EnchiAflUN. 

Varlik Yayinlan: Ayberk Ap. Piyerloti Cad. 7-9, ()emberlitas, 
34400 Istanbul; tel. (212) 5129528; fax (212) 5162004; e-m^ 
varlik@varlik.com.tr; internet www.varlik.com.tr; f. 1946; fiction 
and non-fiction books; Dirs FiuzNAYiRDENiZTBfdN, Osman Dbniztbkin. 

Government Publishing House 
Ministry of Culture: Hanimeli Sok. 11, 06430 Sihhiye, Ankara; 
tel (312) 2321970; fax (312) 2315036; e-mail kultux@kultur.gov.tr; 
internet www.kultur.goY.tr; f. 1973; Dir Au Osman CK)zel. 

PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Tflrkiye Yaymcilar Birl^ Demegi (The Publishers’ Association 
of Turkey): Kazim Ismail Gfirkan Cad. 12, Ortaklar Han Kat 3/17, 
Cagaloglu, Istanbul; tel. (212) 5125602; fax.(212) 5117794; internet 
www.turkyaybir.org.tr; f. 1986; Pres. Qbtin TOzOner; S^. MbtIn 
CelalZeynioglu; 230 moms. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

TE3LECOMMUNICATIONS 

General Directorate of Communications; 90 Str. no. 5, 06338 
Ankara; tel (312) 21^0^; fax (312) 2121775; regulatory authority; 
Dir-Gen. Hayrbttin Soytas. 

Tfirk Telekomilnikayson A^: Ankara; internet www.telekom 
.^.tr, 20% to be privatized in 2000; provides telecoms services 
torou^out Turkey; Gen. Man. Fatih MiSimetTurdal 
Turkcell: Ank^; internet www.turkcell.com.tz^ subsidiazy of 
Turk Telekommiikayson A^; provides mobile cellular services. 

BROADCASTING 
Regulatory Authority 

Tfiikiye Radyo ve Tdlevizypn Ost Eurulu (Turkish Radio and 
Television Supreme Council):BiIkent Plaza B2 Blok, Bilkent, 06530 
Ankara; tel. Ql2) 2662013; fax (312) 2661964; e-mail rtuk2@ttaet 
.nettr, responsible for assigiunent of channels, frequencies and 
bands, controls transmitting facilities of radio stations and TV 
networks, draws up regi^tions on related matters, monitors broad- 
casti^ and issues warnings in case of violation of the Broadcasting 
law; Chair SedatNubiKayis. 

Radio 

TOrkiye Radyo ve Televigyon Eurumu (TRT) (Turkish Radio 
and Television Corpn): Oran Sites!, B Blok Kat 9, 06450 Oran, 


Ankara; tel. (312) 4901797; fax (312) 4905936; internet 
www.trt.net.tr; f. 1964; controls Turkish radio and television serv- 
ices incl. four national radio channels; Dir-Gen. YOcel Yener; Head 
of Radio CbtinTezcan. 

Voice of Turkey; PK 333, 06443 Yeni^ehir, Ankara; tel (312) 
4909800; fox (312) 4909845; e-mail engliahservice^'tsr.gov.tr, 
internet wwwtsr.gov.tr; foreign service of the TRT; Man. Dir 
Danyal GOrdaIi. 

There are also more than 50 local radio stations, an educational 
radio service for schools and a station run by the Turkish State 
Meteorological Service. The US forces have their own radio and 
television service. 


Televisiou 

Ttkrkiye Radyo ve Televizyon Eurumu (TRT): (Turkish Radio 
and Television Corpn): Oran Sitesi Turan Gfines Bui. A Block Kat 
6, 06450 Oran, Ankara; e-mail nilguD.artun(^irt.nct.tr; internet 
www.trt.net.tr; five national channels in 2000 and two satellite 
channels broadcasting to Europe; Head of Television Nii/sOn Abtun; 
Dir Ankara TV GOrkan Elcji. 

Finance 

(cap. = capital; res = reserves; dep. = deposits; m. = million; brs s 
branches; amounts in Turkish liras unless otherwise stated) 

The Central Bank of the Republic of Turkey was originally founded 
in 1930, and constituted in its present form in 1970. The central 
bank is the bank of issue and is also responsible for the execution 
of monetary and credit policies, the regulation of the foreign and 
domestic value of the Turkish lira jointly with the government, and 
the supervision of the credit system. In 1987 a decree was issued to 
bring the governorship of the Central Bank under direct govern- 
ment control. 

Several banks were created by s^ial laws to fulfil specialized 
services for particular industries. Etibank operates primarily in 
the extractive industries and electric power industries; the Ziraat 
Bankasi makes loans for agriculture; the Emlak Bankasi partici- 
pates in construction and in industrial undertakings. 

The largest of the private sector Turkish banks is the Tlirkiye 1$ 
Bankasi, which operates 859 branches. 

There are several credit institutions in Turkey, including the 
Smai Kalmma Bankasi (Industrial Development Bank), which was 
founded in 1950, with the assistance of the world Bank, to encourage 
private investment in industry by acting as underwriter in the issue 
of share capital. 

There are numerous co-operutive organizations, including agricul- 
tural oo-operatives in rural areas. There are also a number of savings 
institutions. 

In 1990 the Turkish Government announced plans to establish a 
structure for offshore banking. A decree issued in October 1990 
exempted forei^ banks, operating in six designated free zones, 
from local banking obligations. 

In June 1999 an independent supervisory body, the Regulatory 
and Supervisory Board for Banking, was established by law to 
monitor the financial sector. The treasury, the Ministry of Finance, 
the Central Bank, the state planning organization, the Capital 
Markets Board and the Banks’^ Association of Turkey were each to 
nominate one member to the Board for a six-year term. The Board 
was operational from mid-20()0. Other legislation passed in June 
1999 incorporated core principles of the Basle Committee on 
Banking Supervision relating to risk-based capital requirements, 
loan admnistration procedures, auditing practices and credit risk 
issues. 


BANKING 
Central Bank 

Tfirkiye Cumhuriyet Merkez Bankasi Al^ (Central Bank of the 
Repubuc of Turkey): Head Gfffice, Istiklal Cad. 10, 06100 Ulus, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 3103646; fax (312) 3107434; e-mail 
info(itcmb.gov.tr, internet www.tcmb.gov.tr; f. 1931; bank of issue; 
cap. 26,000.0m., res 331,746,300.7m., dep. 5,315.024,786.4m. (Dec. 
1997); Gk)v. Gazi Er^el; 21 brs. 

State Banks 

Tfirkiye Cwnhuriyeti Ziraat Bankasi (Agricultural Bank of the 
Republic of Turkey): AtatOrk Bui. 42, 06107 Ulus, Ankara; tel. 
(312) 3103750; fax (312) 3101135; e-mail zbmail@ziraatbazik.oom.tr, 
internet www.ziraatbank.oom.tr; f. 1863; cap. 100,000,000m., res 
103,380,873m., dep. 5,123,113,700m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and (3en. 
Man. SelqukDemiralp; 1,256 bra. 

Tfirkiye Eml fi k Bankasi AS (Real Estate Bank of Turkey): 
Btlytikdere Cad., Maslak Meydacu 43/45, 80670 Levant, Istanbul; 
tel (212) 2852250; fax (212) 2761659; f. 1988 by merger, absorbed 
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Denizdlik Bankasi TAS in 1992; cap. 26.200.000m., res 
54,386,000m.. dep. 1.368.422.000m. (Dec. 1^8); Chair, and Pres. 
Erdin Ari; 406 brs. 

TOrldye Halk Bankasi A?; llkiz Sok 1. Sihhiye. Ankara; tel. (312) 
2317500; fax (312) 4274716; e-mail rinoWS httlVlmTiV 

.com.tr, internet www.halkbank.com.tr; f. 1938; absorbed Turkiye 
Ogretmenler Bankasi TAB in May 1992; cap. 60.716.000m.. res 
51,488.000m., dep. 2,499,261,000m. (Dec. 1998); Gen. Man. Ybnal 
Ansbn; 771 brs. 

Cred^ank of Turkev): h^Mtld^ 

Ankara; tel. (312) 4171300; fax (312) 4257896; e-mail ankara® 
eximbank.gov.tr, internet www.eximbank.gov.tr, f. 1987; fmrly 
Devlet Yatinm Bankasi AS (f.l964); cap. 376,000,000m., res 
13,198,348m., total assets 896,761,175m. (Dec. 1998); extends credit 
to ei^rters, insures, and grantees export transactions; Chair, 
and CEO H. Can Ye^ilaua; Gen. Man. H. Ahmet KeicoOlu. 
TOrkiye Vakaflar Bankasi TAO (Foundation Ba^ of Turkey); 
AtatOrk Bui. 207, 06683 Kavakhdere, Ankara; teL (312) 4681160 
fax (312) 4684541; internet www.vakifbank.com.tr, f. 1954; cap 

60,000,000m., res 28,636,000m., dep. 1,394,688,000m. (Dec. 1998) 
Gen. Man. Altan KogsR; 335 brs. 

Principal Commercial Banks 

Akbank TA$: Sabana Center, 4 Levent, 80746 Istanbul; tel. (212) 
2699822; fax (212) 2818188; internet www.akbank.com.^; f 1948; 
cap. US $l,496m., res US $382m., dee. US $6, 246m. (Dec. 1999); 
Chair. Erol Saranci; Gfen. Man. O^n (jOksel; 538 brs. 
^tematifbank A$: Cumhuriyet Cad. 22-24, Elmadat* 80200 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 2192056; fax (212) 2313863; e-mail sakir.somet@ 
abank.com.tr; internet www.abank.com.tr, cap. 8,408,000m., res 
1,760,000m., dep. 84,672,000m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. TuncayOzelhan; 
CEO Ai.evGOcmez; 28 brs. 

Bank Ekspres AS: Istinye Yoku§[u, 80860 Istmye, Istanbul; 
tel. (212) 2852^5; fax (212) 2854646; e-mail bilj^ 
bankekspreB.com.tr; internet www.bankekspr^.oom.tr, f. 1^; 
taken into govt control in Oct. 1998; cap 30,000,000m. (Diec. 1998), 
dep. 164,287,000m., total assets 221,932, OOOnL (Sept. 1998); Chair 
Muhsin YenbuGOrmbn; Pres, and CEO DoqanTunali; 26 brs. 
Demirbank TA$: BUyOkdere Cad. 122, Blok B, 80280 Esentepe, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 2751900; fax (212) 2731988; internet www 
.demirbank.com; f. 1953; cap. 16,500,000m., res 3,704,865m., dep. 
371,326,069m. (Dec. 1997); Chair. NuRiCiNODLUOOLU; Gen. Man. and 
CEO Selahattin Serbbst; 98 brs. 

Egebank AS: BOyOkdere Cad. 106, 80280 Esentepe, Istanbul; tel. 
(212) 28874()0; fax (212) 2887316; internet www.e^bank.com.tr, 
f. 1928; taken into govt control in Dec. 1999; cap. 25,000,000m., 
res 1,628,968m., dep. 275,373,348m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Hussein 
Bayraktar; Vice Chair, and CEO Sami Erdem; 71 brs. 

Eskisehir^ Bankasi TAS (Esbank): Mesrutiyet Cad. 141, 80050 
Tepei^i, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2517270; fax (212) 2432396; e-oiail 
webmaster@esbank.oom.tr; internet www.esbank.com.tr; f. 1927; 
taken into govt control in Dec. 1999; cap. 45,000,000m., res 
8,878,806m., dep. 443,897,966m. (Dec. 1998); Chmr. Mesut Erez; 
Gen. Man. CankutLac; 84 brs. 

Etibank AS: Emirhan Cad. 145, Atakule B Blok, 80700 Dikilitas, 
Be^ikta?, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2368585; fax (212) 2584360;; f. 1935; 
privatized 1998; cap. US $70m., dep. $830m. (March 1999); Chair. 
DincBilgin; Gen. Man. ZekiUnal; 151 brs. 

Finansbank AS: BtlyQkdere Cad. 123, 80300 MeddiyekOy, 
Istanbul; tel. (m) 2752450; fax (212) 2752496; internet www 
.finan8bank.oom; f. 1987; cap. 27,600,000m., res 16,855,660m., dep. 
264,374,706m. (Dec. 1998); Man. Dir Dr OmerAras; 47 brs. 
pjas Finans Kunimu AS: 29 Ekim Cad. 23, 34530 Yenibosna, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 4541200; fax (212) 2790050; e-mail ifk-r-g(SShlas 
.net.tr; internet www.ihlasfinans.com.tr; cap. 10,000,000m., res 
1,497,081m., dep. 214,098,371m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Ahmet 
Mucahid Oren. 

Iktisat Bankasi TAS: BOyfikdere Cad. 165, 80504 Esentepe, 
Istanbul; tel, (212) ^47111; fax (212) 2747028; internet www 
.iktisatbank.com.tr, f. 1927; cap. 18,9002000m.; res 5,864,080m., dep. 
627,284,419m. (Dec. 1998); Gen. Man. NedimUsta; 37 brs. 
Interbank (Uloslararasi Endfistri ve Tioaret Bankasi AS): 
BtlyOkdere Cad. 108/C, 80496 Esentepe, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2742000; 
fax (212) 2728422; e-mail ayseli.ergul@interbank.com.tr; internet 
www.interbank.com.tr, f. 1888; taken into govt control in Jan. 1999; 
cap. 15,000,000m., res 6,774,000m., dep. 333,268,000m. (Dec. 1997); 
s^alizes in import and export fi^ndng; Chair. Erman Ybbdelen; 
CEO NedimOloer; 38 brs. 

Eentbank AS: Tevfik ErdOnmez Sok 18, Esentepe 80280 Istanbul; 
tel. (212) 2748900; e-mail deryag(Skentbank.oom.tr, internet 
www.kentbank.com.tr, f. 199% cap. 6,000,000m., res 844,346m., dep 
102,407,162m. (Dec. 1997); CEO Cevdet Erkanu; 71 brs. 


Kocbank AS: Barbaros Bui. MOrbasan Sok Koza I9 Merkezi, Blok 
C, 80700 Be^ikta?, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2747777; fax (212) 2889369; 
e-mail fim(SlKOcbank.com.tr; internet www.koc.bank.com.tr; f. 1986; 
cap. 16,000,0O0nL, ree 70,128,088m., dep. 406,143,662m. (Dec. 
1998); Gen. Man. Engin Aeqakoca; 62 brs. 

Edrfirabai^ AS: Ma^ Gad. Bronz Sok, Macka Palas, 80210 
Te$uikiye, Ista^ul; t6ir(212) 2191111; ^ (212) 2194112; e-mail 
C6mb@konezbank.com.tr, internet www.korfezbanLoom.tr; 
f. 1988; cap. 30,000,000m., res 2,363,000m., dep. 204,784,000m. 
(Dec. 1998); Pres, and CEO HOsnO Akhan; 9 brs. 

Osmanli Bankasi AS (Ottoman Bank): Voyvoda Cad. 35-37, 
Karakby, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2523000; fax (212) 2526138; internet 
www.ottomanbank.com.tr, f. 1863; cw. 15,000,000m., res 
^322,000m., dep. 230,748,000m. (Dec. 19^); Chair. Ayhan^ahenk; 
(jEO Aclan Agar; 75 brs. 

0|yak Bank A^: BOytlkdere Cad., Ali Kaya Sok. 4, Polat Plaza A 
Blok, 80620 Levent, Istanbul; tel. (212) 3252929; fax (212) 2808716; 
e-mail gm@oyakbank.com.tr, internet www.oyakbanLoom.tr; 
f. 1990; cap. 13,766,00^., res 4,853,141m., dep. 14,471,889m. (Dm. 
1998); Chair. Dr I^RiFCoQKUNULUSOY; Gen. Man. Mehmet Ozoeniz; 
11 brs. 

Pamukbank TAS: BUytlkdere Cad. 82, 80450 Gayrettepe, Istanbul; 
td. (212) 2723484; fax (212) 2758217; internet www.pamukbank 
.com.tr, f. 1955; cap. 67,100,000m., res 54,262^000m., dep. 
1,348,463,000m. (Dec. 1998); Pres, and CEO Orhan EmirdaO; 179 brs. 
Sekeibank TAS: AtatOrk Bui. 171, 06680 Kavakhdere, Ankara; 
tel. (312) 4179120; fax (312) 4257645; e-mail sekerl® 
sekerbank.com.tr, internet www.sekerbanLoom.tr; f. 1963; cap. 

7.000. 000m., res 1^246,699m., dep. 227,733,312m. (Dec. 1998); Gen. 
Man. Hasan BasrI CxOktan; 204 brs. 

Sfimexhank AS: Eski Buyukdere Cad., Ayagaza Ticaret Merkezi 
13, Maslak, 80^0 Istanbul; tel. (212) 2852315; fax (212) 2766791; 
e-mail webadmin@3umerbanLcom.tr, internet www.sumerbank 
.com.tr, f. 1933; taken into govt control in Dec. 1999; cap. 17,500,000., 
res 7,577,173m., dep. 244,406,954m. (Dec. 1998); Cncdr. and Pres. 
AtillaTa^debor; 87 brs. 

Tekstilbank AS: Abide-i Htlrriyet Cad. Gedt Sok 10, 80270 l^isli, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 2241313; (212) ^1334; internet www 

.tekstilbanLcom.tr; f. 1986; c^. 7,000,000m., res 1,759,117m., dep. 
107,164,091m. (Dec. 1998); (Jhair. Mustafa ^endaO; CEO Puiat 
Akqin; 23 brs. 

Topndkbank AS: BOyOkdere Cad. 23, 80220 Si$1i, Istanbul; tel. 
(212) 2415478; fax (212) 2473430; e-mail toprakbai]k@toprakbank 
.com.tr, internet www.toprakbank.com.tr; f. 199% cap. 
45,522,000m., dep. 823,054,347m. (June 2000); Gen. Man. Zafer 
Ataman; 165 brs. 

TQik Ticaret Bankasi AS (Turkish Foreign Trade Bank): 
Yildiz Posta Cad. 54, 80280 Gayrettepe, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2744280; 
tax (212) 2725278; internet www.di8bank.oom.tr, f. 1964; cap. 
8,500,000m., res 2,909,005m., dep. 77,875,279m. (Dec. 1997); Gen. 
Man. HaulEroOlu; 37 brs. 

TOirk Ekononii Bankasi AS: Medisi Mebusan Cad. 35, 80040 
Fmdikh, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2512121; fax (212) 2496568; f. 1927; 
finrly Kocaeli Bankasi TAS; cap. 12,500,000m., res 3,958,000m., 
dep. 164,484^000m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Yavuz Canevi; Man. Dir. Dr 
Akin Akbaygil; 10 brs. 

Tiirk Ticaret Bankasi A$ (Tnrkbank): Yildiz Posta Cad. 2, 80280 
Gayrettepe, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2885900; fax (212) 2884833; inter- 
net www.turkbank.com.tr; f. 1913; cap. 109,249,236m., res 
-117,739,603m., dep. 304,822,211m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Ural §ek- 
ERCi; Gen. Man. Zafer KOltOrlO; 272 brs. 

Tfiikiye Garanti Bankasi AS: BtlyOkdere Cad. 63, 80670 Maslak, 
Istanbul; tel. and fex (212) 2854040; e-mail 8avasa^aranti.oom.tr, 
internet www.garanti.com; f. 1946; cw. 50,000,000m., dep. 
1,835,945,000m., total assets 3,241,742,0(}0m. (Dec. 1998); Chan:. 
Ayhan ^ahenk; 216 brs. 

Tiirkiye tmar Bankasi TAS: Btlyfikdere Cad. Do^ Han. 42-46, 
80300Mecidiyek5y, Istanbul; tel. ^12) 2751190; fax 2724720; 
f. 1928; cap. 9,323,684m., res 606,386m., dep. 208,672,341m. (Dec. 
1997); Chair. Kemal Uzan; Gen. Man. HiLMi Ba^aran; 150 brs. 
Tfkrkiye Is Bankasi AS (kbank): Is Kuleleri, Btlyfikdere Cad., 
80620 Levent, Istanbul; t^ (212) 3160000; fax (212) 3160800; 
internet www.isbanLcom.tr, f. 1924; cap. 279,399,000m., res 
%108, 004, 585m., dep. 2,978,028,217m. (Sept. 1999); Chair. Burhan 
KaragOz; CEO Ersin Ozince; 859 brs. 

Tflrkiye TtltiinclULer Bankasi Yasarbank AS: Barbaros Bui. 121, 
8070^almumcu-BesiktaB, Istanbul; tel. (21^ 2758400; fax (212) 
2724110; f. 1924; taken into govt control in Dec. 1999; cap. 

27.000. 000m., res 6,290.053m., dep. 417,261,514m. (Dec. 199^; 
Chair. Sblouk Ya9AR; CEO and Man. Dir. An Canip Ozardali; 84 brs. 
Ulusal Bank TAS: Btlytikdere Gad., Nurol Plaza 69, Maslak 80670, 
Istanbul; tel. (2^) 2^9797; fax (212) 2859930; e-mail ulusal® 
ulusalbanLcom.tr, internet www.ulusalbank.com.tr, f. 1985 as 
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Saudi American Bank, renamed Jan. 1997; cap. 29,000,000m., res 
2,833,746m., dep. 28,996,467m. (Dec. 19W); Gen. Man. Tayfun 
OztOkk. 

Yapi ve Kredi Banksun AS: Yapi Kredi Plaza, Blok D, Bliytikdere 
Cad., 80620 Levant, Istanb^; tel. (212) 3397000; fax (212) 3396000; 
internet www.ykb.com; f. 1944; cap. 601,563,128m. (May 2000), res 
137,123,223m., dep. 3,901,510,844m. (Mar. 2000); Chair. Bona Yir- 
GALi; CEO NAa SiOCN; 441 bra. 

Development and Investment Banks 
Park Tatinm Bankasi AS: BUyOkdere Cad., Meseli Sok 9, Kat 4, 
80620 Levent, Istanbul; td. (212) 2814820; fax (212) 2780445; e- 
mail parkbank@turLnet; internet www.parkbank.com.tr, f. 1992; 
cap. 2,000,000m., res 374,264m., dep. 3,885,680m. (Dec. 1998); 
Chair. Hasan Karamehmet; Gen. Man. RizaSuatGOkdel. 

Smai Yatinm Bankasi (Industrial Investment Bank): 
Bttytlkdere Cad. 129, Esentepe, 80300 I^bul; tel. (212) 2131600; 
fax (212) 2131303; internet www.syb.com.tr; f. 1963; cap. 
6,300,000m., res 2,055,949m., total assets 114,860,515m. (Dec. 
1998); Chair. Cahtt K^Omer; Gen. Man. Ahmet TOrel Ayaydin. 
Tt&rkiye HftHntima Bankasi AS (Development Bank of Turkey): 
Izmir Cad. 36, Kizilav, 06440 Ankara; tel. (312) 4179200; fax (312) 
4183967; e-mail tkb@tkb.com.tr; internet www.tkb.com.tr; f. 1976; 
wg^24, 844,000m., res 1,467,000m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Tacj Bayhan; 

Tdridye Sinai Ealkmma Bankasi AS (Industrial Development 
Bank of Turkey): PK 17, KarakOyi. 80002 Istanbul; tel. (212) 
2512792; fax (212) 2432975; e-mail uraan(5takb.com.br; internet 
www.tskb.com.tr; f. 1950; cap. 8,000,000m., res 5,172,000m., total 
assets 166,359,000m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Ilhan EvuyaoOlu; Pres. B. 
SafaOcak; 2brs. 

Foreign Banks 

ABN AMRO NV (Netherlands): tndnO Cad. 15/17, 80090 GtimO?- 
suyu, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2938802; fax (212) 2492008; f. 1921; cap. 
20,000m., res 1,369m., dep. 64,950m. (Dec. 1991); Gen. Man. Jack 
GiUiESPiE; 1 br. 

Arap Tfirk Bankasi AS (Arab Turkish Bank): Vali Konagi Cad. 
10, PK 380. 80220 Ni^anta^i, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2250500; fax (212) 
2250626; e-mail atugsuz@arabturkbank.com; f. 1977; cap. 

13.000. 000m., res 1,865,509m., dep. 44,796,056m. (June 2000); 48% 
owned by Libyan Arab Foreign Bank; Chair. Haluk L. Somersan; 
Gen. Man. Muhammad Najih H eitJama)^ 6 brs. 

Banca di Roma (Italy): Btiytlkdere Cad. Kat 5, U9 Yol Mevkii, 
Noramin Is Merkezi, Maslat, PK 209, 80670 Istanbul; tel. (212) 
2610917; fax (212) 2496289; f. 1911; cap. 26,777m., res 5,868m. (Dec. 
1992); Gen. Man. Stefano (jERMINI; 2 brs. 

Bank Mellat (Iran): BUyUkdere Cad. Binbircicek Sok 1, PK 67, 
80620 Levent, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2696820; fax (212) 2846214; e- 
mail mellat@mellatbank.oom; f. 1982; cap. and res US $2.2m., dep. 
US $30.5m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. M. Beheshtirouy; 3 brs. 
BNP-Ak-Dresdner Bank A^: 1 Levent Plaza, Btiytikdere Cad. 
173, A Blok Kat. 8, Levent, Istanbul; tel. (212) 3395700; fax (212) 
3395705; e-mail itbnp(^np-ak-dresdner.com.tr; f. 1985; cap. 
5,250,000m., res 6,567,803m., dep. 3,636,054m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. 
Erol Sabanq. 

Chase Manhattan Bank (USA): Kat 11, Atakule A Blok, Emirhan 
Cad. 145, Be^ikta?, 80700 Istai^ul; tel. (212) 2279700; fax (212) 
2279729; f. 1984; cap. 30,000m., res 1,458m., dep. 72,340m. (Dec. 
1991); G^. Man. IsakAntika; 1 br. 

Citibank NA (USA): BtiyOkdere Cad. 100, Maya Akar Centre, 
^th Floor, 80280 Esentepe, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2887700; fax (212) 
2887760; e-mail dardo.sabarot8@citioorp.com; internet www 
.citicorp.com; f. 1981; cap. 207,637m., res 22,032m., dep. 302,100m. 
(March 1994); Gen. Man. Dardo Sabarots; 3 brs. 

Habib Bank Ltd (Pakistan): Abide-i Htlrriyet Cad. 12, PK 8, 80260 
§i§li, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2460220; fax (212) 2340807; f. 1983; cap. 
50,000m., res 2,125m., dep. 168,207m. (Dec. 1998); Gen. Man. Hamid- 
ullahSaif; Ibr. 

Kuwait Turkish Evkaf Finance House: BUytikdere Cad. 97, 
MecidiyekO, 80300 I^bul; tel. (212) 2752435; fax (212) 2748425; 
internet www.kuveytturk.com.tr; f. 1988; cap. 6,928,615m., res 
813,229m., dep. 110,174,168m. (Dec. 1998); Gen. Man. UfukUyan. 
Soci4t4 G4n4rale SA (France): Akmerkez E-3, Nispetiye Cad., 
Blok Kat. 9, Eitler, 80600 Istanbul; tel. (212) 28219&; &x (212) 
2821848; f. 1990; cap. 31,340m., res 433m., dep. 44,447m. (Dec. 
1991); Gen. Man. M. Bbicout; 1 br. 

Turkish Bank AS (‘TRNC*): ValikonaSi Cad. 7, 80200 Nijantasi, 
Istanbul; td. (212) 2250330; fax (212) 2250355; e-mail dmm@ 
turkishbank.oom; internet www.turkishbank.com; f. 1982; cap. 

1.000. 000m., res 691,920m., dep. 24,446,440m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. 
Hamtt B. Belli; 15 brs. 

Westdeutsdhe Landesbuok Girozentrale (Germany): Nispetiye 
Cad. 38, 80630 Levent, Istenbul; tel. (212) 2792637; fax (212) 
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2802941; f. 1990; cap. 23,500m., res 1,512m., dep. 23,017m. (Dec. 
1991); Gten. Man. Gilles LERAlLiJi; 2 brs. 

Banking Organization 

Banks’ Association of Turkey: Nispetiye Cad. Akmerkez B3 Blok. 
Kat 18-14, 80630 Etiler, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2820973; fax (212) 
2820946; e-mail gensekCatbb.org.tr; f. 1958; Chair. Osman Tunaboylu 
(acting); Sec.-Gen. Dr Ekrem Kf-skin. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Istanbul Menkul Kiymetler Borsasi (iMKB): 80860 Istinye, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 2982371; fax (212) 2982500; e-mail tnfo@tse.org; 
internet www.ise.org; f. 1866; revived in 1986 after being dormant 
for about 60 year^ 142 mems of stock market, 175 merns of bond 
and bills market; (;hair. and CEO Osman Birskn; Senior Vice-Chair 
ArilSerkn. 

INSURANCE 

Anadolu Sigorta TA^ (Anadolu Insurance Co): Rihtim Cad. 57, 
80030 Karakdy, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2516540; fax (212) 2432690; 
internet www.anadolusigorta.com.tr; f. 1925; Chair. Burhan KaRp 
AO fte; Gen. Man. Ahmet YAVir/^ 

Ankara Sigorta TAS (Ankara Insurance Co): Bunkalar Cad. 80, 
80020 Karakdy, Istanbul; lei. (212) 2621010; fax (212) 2524744; 
f. 1936; Chair, and Gen. Man. Dr SKiiAiiATriN Bkyaz. 

Destek ReasQrans TA$: Abdi tpck9i Cad. 75, 80200 Ma^ka, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 2312832; fax (212)2415704; f. 1945; reinsurance; 
Pres. Onur Oktkn; Gen. Man. Ihraiiim YAYcifKiLU. 

Dogan Sigorta AS: Serdan Ekrem Sok 48, 80020 Kulodibi, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) ^16374; fax (212) 2516379; f. 1942; fire, marine, 
accident; Chair. T. G(iNn()uURAS. 

Giiven Sigorta TAS: Bankalar C*ad. 122-124, 80000 Karakdy, 
Istanbul; td. (212) 2647900; fax (212) 2551360; e-mail guvensigortafe 
superonline.com; internet www.guven8igorta.com.tr; f. 1924; Chair, 
and Gen. Man. Ahmet BozncLO. 

Halk Sigorta TA$: BOyfikdere Cad. 161, 80506 Zincirlikuyu, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 3360606; fax (212) 2751668; e-mail halksigortc^ 
halksigorta.com; internet www.halk8igorta.com.tr; f. 1944; Chair. 
Haluk CiLLov; Gen. Man. Erhan Dumanm. 

Hdr Sigorta AS: Bfiytikdero Cad., HUr Han 15/a, 80260 Si^li, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 2322010; fax (212) 2463673; ('hair. HOijsnt Sem- 
iler; Gen. Man. Goner YAi.^;tNKR. 

IMTAS Ittihadi MilU Sigorta TAS: BfiyUkdere Cad. 116, 80300 
Zinciimuyu, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2747()00; fax (212) 2720837; f. 1918; 
Chair. Prof. Dr Asaf Sava^j AKAr, Gen. Man. Mustafa Akan. 
Istanbul Reasturans A$: Taksiro, Top^u Cad. Uygun I9 Merkezi 
2, Kat 5, 80090 Beyoglu, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2972790; fax (212) 
2972768; f. 1979; Chair. Hasan Altankr; Gen. Man. Gui/iOn OnlO- 
OGLU. 

Eo$ AUianz Sigorta A$: Baglarba^i, Kisikli Cud. 1 1 , 81180 Altuni- 
zade, l^nbul; tel. (212) 3101250; fax (212) 3101349; e-mail 
kocallian2@kocallianz.com.tr, f. 1923; Chair. M. RAMMi Ko^:; Gen. 
Man. GOnel Ba$br. 

Milli Reasiirans TAS: Te^vikiyo Cad. 43-57, 80200 Tesvikiye, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) ^14730; fax (212) 2308608; e-mail info@ 
millire.com; internet www.millire.com; f. 1929; premium income 
98,291,520m., totd assets 90,341,445m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. Ahmet 
Kirman; Dir and Gen. Man. CahItNomer. 

Seker Sigorta AS: Meclisi Mebusan Cad. 87, ^ker Sigorta Ham, 
PK 519, 80040 Fmdikli, Istanbul; tel (212) 2514035; fax (212) 
2491046; f. 1954; Chair. Hasan Basri Giiici'AN; Gen, Man. Kamil Y idiT. 
Tam Sigorta A^: Meclisi Mebusan Cad. 27/1, SetUsta, Kabata$, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 2934064; fax (212) 2517181; f. 1964; all types 
of insurance except life; Chair. Reha Bavrek; Glen. Man. Mehmet 
NszirUca. 

TOrkiye Gtoel Sigorta AS: Meclisi Mebusan Cad. 91, 80040 
Salipazan, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2520010; fax (212) 2499651; f. 1948; 
Chair. Mehmet E. Karamehmet; (Sen. Man. HuLUsi Ta9ICIran. 

Trade and Industry 

GOVERNMENT AGENCY 

Ozelleftirme Idaresi Bagkanhfei (Privatization Administration): 
Hiiseyin Rahmi Gttrpinar Sok. 2, Cankaya, 06680 Ankara; td. 
(312) ^11500; fax (312) 4403271; e-mail info@oib.gov.tr; internet 
www.oib.gov.tr, co-ordinates privatization programme; Pres. Ugur 
Bayar. 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Turkish Atomic Energy Authority: Prime Minister’s Office, 
06630 Ankara; tel. (312) 2876013; fax (312) 2878761; e-mail 
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egitmK^toekogov.ta-; internet www.taek.gOT.tr; f. 1966; controls the 
dev^opment of peaceful uses of atomic energy; 11 xnems; Pres. Prof. 
Dr Cewge Yaixjin; Sec.-Gen. Erol Barutcugil 

Turkish Electricity Authority (TEAS) (Nuclear Power Plants 
Department): InOnil Bui. 27, 06440 Ankara; tel. (312) 2229866; 
fax (312) 2127^3; state enterprise to supervise the construction 
and operataon of nuclear power plants; attached to the Ministry of 
Energy and Natural Resources; Head of Dept Nevzat §ahin. 


CHAMBERS OP COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Union of Chambers of Commerce, Industry, Maritime Com- 
merce and Commodity Exchanges of Turkey (UCCET): 149 
Atatttrk Bui. 149, Bakanliklar, Ankara; tel. (312) 4184326; fax 
(312) 4254854; e-mail info@info.tobb.org.tr; f. 1952; represents 335 
chambers and commodity exchanges; Pres. Fuat Mire; Sec.-Gren. 
9bpikTokat. 

Ankara Chamber of Conunerce: Ato Sarayi Eskisehir Yolu Sbga- 
tOztt Mahallesi Cad. 6, Ankara; tel. (312) 2857960; fax (312) 2863446. 
Ankara Chamber of Industry: AtatOrk Bui. 193/4-5, KavaMidere, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 4171200; fax (312) 4176206; e-mail a80@aso.org.tr; 
internet www.aso.org. 


tstanbul Chamber of Commerce (ICOC): Ragip CtLmtkspala Cad. 
84.34378 EminonO, Istanbul; tel (212) 6114150; fax (212) 6131566; 
f. 1882; more than 230,000 mema; Chair. HOsamettin Kavi. 



Izmir Chamber of Commerce: AtatOrk Cad. 126, 35210 Izmir; 
tel. (232) 4417777; fax (232) 4837853; f. 1885; Pres. Ekrbm Demtotas; 
Sec.-Gen. Prof. Dr Ij.tku Akat. 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

TOrk Sanayicileri ve t$adamlan Dem^ (TOsIAD) (Turkish 
Industrialists’ and Businessmen’s Association): Mesrutiyet Cad. 74, 
80050 Tepoba^i, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2495448; fax (212) 2491350; e- 
mail webmastoi<«»tuRiad.org; internet www.tusiad.o^, f. 1971; 461 
mems; Pres. EiiKirr YOcacxilu; Sec.-Gen. Dr HalukR.T0kel. 
TOridve ^yeren Sendikalan Konfedera^onu (TtSE) (Turkish 
Confederation of Employers’ Associations): Mesrutiyet Cad. 1/4-5, 
06650 Kizilay, Ankara; tel. (312) 4183217; fax (312) 4184473; e-mail 
gensec@tisk.org.tr; internet www.ti8k.0]:|;.tr; f. 1962; represents (on 
national level) 17 employers’ associations with 1,200 affiMted 
member employers or companies; official representative in labour 
relations; Pres. RrwkBaydur; Sec.-Gen. BOlentPirlbr. 

unLiriES 

Electricity 

Ttirkiye Elektrik Oretim-lletim A^ (TEA^Turkish Electricity 
Authority): InonU Bui. 27, 06440 Ankara; tel. (312) 2229856; fax 
(312) 2127853; attached to Ministry of Energy and Natural 
Resources. 


MAJOR COMPANIES 

Aksa (Akrilik Kimya Sanu ^): Miralay ^ekipbey Sok. Ak Han 
15-17, Kat. 5/6, Gumu^suyu, tstanW; tel. (212) 2514600; fax (212) 
2514507; internet www.aksaakrilik.oom.tr; cap. and res 
TL 36,372,449m., sales TL 70,882,043m. (1998); produces acrylic 
fibres and general chemical products; Pres. Au DiNgKOK; 850 
employees. 

Akpansa Cimento Sanayi ve licaret AS: Kat 7-10 Akatlar, 
80630 Istanbul tel. (212) 2841520; fax (212) 8836841; f. 1967; cap. 
and res TL 68,127,030m., sales TL 67,299,884m. (1998); production 
of cement, Chair A Qkl.bnk; Gen. Man. OkanErdem; 996 employees. 
Aktas Elektrik: Ankara Asfalti, Kozyatagi Yan Yolu, 81090 
Erenkoy, tstanbul; tel. (216) ^2960; fSax (216) 3720744; f. 1975; cap. 
and res TL 6,594,445m., sales TL 36,306,112m. (1997); electricify 
generation and distribution; 450 employees. 

Amlik Al^: 41460 ()ayirova, tstanbul; tel. (212) 395461^ fax (212) 
3962727; e-mail cemolp@arcelik.oom.tr, turnover US$l,400m. 
(1998); produces domestic appliances; Pres. Suna KiRAg; 3,434 
employees. 

^ A^: Bdytikdere Cad. Aygaz Han 145/1, 80300 Zindrikuyu, 
111; tel. (212) 2743000; fax (212) 2883151; cap. and res 
TL 14,691,692m., sales TL 69,404,791m. (1997); wholesale of Uque- 
fied petroleum gas; Chair. R. M. Kog; Gen. Man. Unal Cinoir; 645 
employees. 

Beko Elektronic AS: Beylik DfizU Mevkii, 34901 Btlyfikpekmece, 
tstanbul; tel. (212) 8^2000; fax (212) 8722013; e-mail celaJJi^eko.c- 
om.tr; f. 1966; produces dectronic consumer goods; Pres. AI. 
C^UBUKgu; 2,000 employees. 

Bora EEatlan ile Petrol Tasuna A^ (BOTAip): 4 Cad. Bilkent 
Plaza A-2 Blok, 06530 Bilkent, Ankara; tel. (312) 2972000; fax (312) 
2660734; e-m£ffi mailbox^tas.gov.tr; internet www.botas 


.gov.tr; state operator of petroleum and gas pipelines; Dir-Gen. 
&KHAN Yardim; 1,900 employees. 

Brisa— Bridgestone Sabanci Tire Manofacturing and 
Trading Come: Sabanci Centre Kule 2, Kat. 7-9, 80746 4 Levent, 
fstanbS; tel. (212) 2780021; fex (212) 2811681; cap. and res TL 
29,567,161m., sales TL 62,933,997m. (1997); manufactures tyres; 
Pres. Sakip Sabanci; 1,628 employees. 

Colako^u Metalorii A?: Kemeralti Cad. KarakOy Ticaret Merkezi 
Kat 6, KarakOy, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2620000; fax (212) 24955^; 
e-mail colzQet@Buperonline.com; manufiu^tures steel wire rod in coils, 
reinforcing bars, biUets; Pres. Mbhmet5olako6lu; 1,110 employees. 
Cnkurova Celiik Endtlstrisi AS: Medisi Mebusan Cad. Sahpazan 
Yokusu 1, 80040 Sahpazan, tstanbul; tel. (212) 2513737; fax (212) 
2511&6; f. 1978; manufactures steel biUets, reinforcing bars and 
wire rods; Gen. Man. Mehmet Kuzeyli; 796 employees. 

Cnkurova Elektrik AS: Seyhan Barrii, PK 239, 01322 Adana; tel. 
@22) 2350681; fax (322) 2350256; f.l952; cap. and res 
TL 18,119,362m., sales TL 63,427,087m. (1997); manufactures 
electrical appliances: Chair. C^ Cengiz Uzan; Gdi. Man. Erkan 
ManavoGlu; 715 employees. 

Ege Biraddik ve Malt Sanayii AS: Kemelpasa Cad. 51, 35070 
mkkent, Izmir; tel. (232) 4362200; fax (232) 4361940; e-mail 
mes01@^en6tcom.tr, cap. and res TL 4,256,682m., sales 
TL 42,322,590m. (1998); production of food and beverages; Pres. 
KAmYAZiGi; Gen. Man. SemihMavi@. 


Enka Holding Investment Co Inc: Balmumcu Mahallesi, 
Bestekar $evkiBey Cad., ENKA n Binasi, Be9iktas, tstanbul; tel. 
(212) 2740970; fax (212) 2728869; internet www.enka.com; f. 1957; 
contracting, industry, trading, tourism, banking and en^eering 
with 44 specialized subsidianes; Co-founder and Chair. I^arikTara; 
Man. Dir VAHimN GtLERYtJZ; 18,000 employees. 

Erdyas Biracilik ve Malt Sanayii A$: Eski Londra Asalti, 22 
Haznedar Mevkii, PK 1, 34592 Bahcelievler, tstanbul; teL (212) 
6429100; fax (212) 5566204; f 1966; cap. and res TL 9,127,804m., 
sales TL 20,032,519m. (1997); food and beverages; Chair. Kamil 
Yazici; Gen. Man. ErdalTunca; 413 employees. 

Er^i Demir ve Celik Fabrikalari TAB (Erdemir): Uzunkum 
7, Kmdeniz, 67330 Eregli; tel. (372) 323^00; fax (372) 3163969; 
internet www.erdemjr.com.tr; f. 1960; cap. and res 
TL 289, 410,049m. (1998); znanufactures steel and iron products; 
Pres. YALgm Amanvebmez; 7,002 employees. 

Gk>odyear Lastikleri TA^; BtLyfikdere Cad. Maslak Meydam 41, 
Masm t$ Merkezi, Levent, Ist^ul; td. (212) 2852168; fax (212) 
2766225; e-mail nedretu.turkku8u(^goodyear.com; manufactures 
tyres; Pres. W. Howe; 2,000 employees. 

Hyder Mfihendislik Mllsavirlik Ltd ^irketh tnOnfi Cad. STFA 
Bloklan, B-4 Blok, Kat 4^1, 81090 Kozyatagi, tstanbul; tel. (216) 
4107560; fax (216) 4107563; e-mail liydertur@8uperoziline.oom; 
internet www.hyd6rtar.com; transport and environmental infras- 
tructure, industrial facilities. 

ISDEMIR (tskendemn Iron and Steel Works Co): tsdeznir 
General Directorate, 31319 tskendemn; tel. (326) 7583000; fax (326) 
7551184; e-mailisdemir@bi.net.tr, internet www.isd6mir.com.tr; 
f. 1975; manufactures steel and iron; Chair, and Dir-Gen. A Necip 
Ebegil; 11,000 employees. 

Izmir PamukMensucatiTAS: 1201 Sok. 11, PK 106, Halkapinar, 
tzmir; tel. (232) 4^9810; (232) 4339782; f. 1914; manufacturers 

and exporters of cotton goods; Chief Exec. (Jan Tang. 

E09 Holding A$: Nakka$tepe Aziz Bey Sok. 1, 80207 Kuzguncuk, 
ts^bul; tel. (216) 3414650; fax (216) 3431944; internet vnvw.koc 
.com.tr, f. 1926; c^. and res TL 47,739,746m.; construction and 
engineering with 116 specialized subsidiaries; znanufacturmrs of 
consumer durables; Chair. Rahmi Kog; Vice-Pres. Necati Aukan; 
35,530 employees. 

Kordsa Sabana Dupont Endflstriyel tplik ve Kord Bezi 
Sanayi ve Ticaret AS: Sabanci Centre Kule 2, Kat. 5, 80745 4 
Levent, tstanbul; tel. (212) 2810012; fax (212) 2810027; e-mail 
kordsainfo@kordsa.com.tz;; internet www.kord8a.cozn.tr; znanufac- 
tures cord fabric, part of Haci Omer Sabanci Holding; Pres. GClbr 
Sabanci; 971 employees. 


Mercedes-Benz TiM AS: Burzziah Ceme Sok. Askeri Firm Yolu 
2, 34022 Davul^asajsta^iil; tel. (212) 5670409; fax (212) 6770402; 
znanu&ctures dvu and milit^ vehicles; Pres. Eike Lippold; 2,300 
employees. 

Metas (tzmir Metaluiji Fabrikasi TAS): Kemalpasa Cad. Isikkent 
Giri$i, 35070 tzmir; f. 1958; teL (232) 4334010; fax (232) ^34041; 
construction group; steel producers and exporters; Ch^. Attila 
$nol; Gen. Man. Nitazi Altan. 


Migros TOrk TAS: Caferaga Mah., Damga Sok. 23/25, 81300 
Kaffi]^, tstanbul; tel. (216) 4181910; faTSie) 3491293; f. 1954; 
cap. and res TL 5,740,606m., sales TL 71,518, 2^m. (1997)* retail, 
r^keting and di^bution; Chair. Inan KiRAg; Gen. Man. BOlend 
O zAYDiNKU; 5,355 employees. 
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Otosan (Otomobil San AS): Ankara Asfalti 4 KM, Uzun^yir 
Mevkii, 81302 KadikOy, Istanbul; tel. (216) 3267060; fax (216) 
3390861; f. 1960; cap. and res TL 38,667,432m., sales 
TL 135,805,140m. (1997); manufactures passen^r cars, trucks and 
engines; Chair. RAita Eog; 1,800 employees. 

(hmk— Renault Otomobil Fab. AS: Emirhan Cad. Barbaros Plaza 
Blok C 145, Kat 6, 80700 Dikilita$, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2270000; 
fax (212) 2594545; manufsctures automobiles; Ali Bozer; 4,500 
employees. 

Pa^bah^ Cam San. ve Tic. AS: Ankara Asfalti l^eler Mevkii 
81700 Tuzla, Istanbul; tel. (216) 3955473; fax (216) 3954128; e-mail 
ncokal@Bisecam.com.tr, f. 1934; glass tableware and gift exporters; 
Gen. Man. Bur/uc GdNENg; 15,000 employees. 

Petkim Petrokimya Holding AS: PK 12, 35801 Alia|a, Izmit; tel. 
(262) 6163240; fax (262) 6161248; produces petrochemicals; Pres. 
MehmetYilmaz; 6,000 employees. 

Petrol Ofisi: Bestekar Sok. 8, 06680 Bakaniklar, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4176460; fax (312) 4193519; f. 1941; 61% privatized in 2000; cap. and 
res TL 37,022,426m., sales TL 671,168,496m. (1997); distribution of 
petroleum and petroleum products, Gen. Man. M. Korel Amr; 
6,369 employees. 

Sasa Sun*i ve Sentetik Elyaf San. A^: Sabanci Centre Kule 2, 
80746 4 Levent, Istanbul; td. (212) 2786088; fax (212) 2786201; e- 
mail sasa@sasa.com.tr, internet www.sasa.com.tr; f. 1966; cap. and 
res TL 29,191,760m., sales TL 68.222,615m. (1997); manufactures 
synthetic yams and fibres; Pies. Ombr Sabanci; 4,000 employees. 
Sdktas: Cumhuriyet Mah. Karasuluk Mevkii, PK 32. 09201 Soke; 
tel. (^6) 5182255; fax (256) 6184639, e-mail soktas@soktas.com.tr; 
f.l971; cap. and res TL 5,744,834m., sales 13,861,647m. (1998); 
manulacturers and exporters of raw and finished cotton fabric and 
thread; Gen. Man. Muharrem Kayhan; 1,400 employees. 

Tat Eonserve Sanasrii A S: Istiklal Cad. 347/4, 80050 Boyoglu, 
Istanbul, tel. (212) 2523600; fax (212) 2455133; f. 1967; cap. and res 
TL 6,979,036m., sales 10,828,555m. (1997); tomato products; Chair. 
S. Kirac; Gen. Man. NAMiKBAYHAKTARO^!LU; 2,335 employees. 

TDC IsL Genel Miid Earabfik D.C. Mfiies. Mfid: KarabOk; tei. 
(372) 4182001; fax (372) 4182110; manufactures iron, steel, coke 
and napthalene; Vioe-Pres. Coskun Aktkm; 9,000 employees. 

Tekfen Insaat ve Tesisat AS: Tekfen Sitesi, 80600 Etiler, Istanbul; 
tel. (212) 2576100; fox (212) 2659869; e-mail tekfen^tekfen.com.tr; 
internet www.tekfen.com.tr, construction; Pres. Ekkan Onrk; 2,650 
employees. 

Tofes (Turk Otomobil Fab. AS): Bfiyiikdere Cad. 145/5, 80300 
Zincirlikuyu, Isianbul; tel. (212) 27^390; fax (212) 2753988; 
internet www.tofas.com.tr; f. 1968; cap. and res TL 39,309,124m.; 
sales TL 167,625,469m. (1968); manufactures automobiles and auto- 
mobile parts; Pres. Suna KiRAg; 3,911 employees. 

Trakya Cam Sanayii AS: Barbaros Bui. 125, Bsiktas, Istanbul; 
tel. (288) 4362240; fax (2^) 4173126; cap. and res TL Za.SZS^SSOm., 
sales TL 30,768,200m. (1997); production of glass; C)hief Exec. 
Alpaslan Akinci; 1,552 employees. 


Tfirk PireUi Lastikleri AS: Bfiyfikdere Cad. 117, Gayrettepe, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 2752280; fax (212) 2726077; internet www 
.pirelli.com; manufactures and distributes tyres; Pres. BOlknt Ecs^c- 
iBASi; 1,250 employees. 

Turki^ Petroleum Cozpn (TPAO): Mustafa Kemal Mah. II 
Cad. 86, 06520 Bakanliklar, Ankara; tel. (312) 2869100; fax (312) 
2869000; e-mail tpaoco@petrol.tpao.gov.tr; internet www.tpao 
.^v.tr; f. 1954; Turkey’s largest State Economic Enterprise; explores 
mr, di^ and produces crude petroleum and natural gas; Chair, 
and Gen. Man. Osman DemiraO; 3,912 employees. 

Tflrkiye Petrol Rafinerileri AS (T0PRA$): PK 211-212, 41002 
KSrfez, Izmit; tel. (262) 5270600; fax (262) 5270658; f. 1983; cap. 
and res TL 17,344,002m., sales TL 87,583,604m. (1998); refining of 
crude oil; Gen. Man. M. Ergun Kuran; 4,480 employees. 

Tflrkiye $eker Fabrikalan A^: Mithatpasa Cad. 14, 06100 Yeni- 
^ehir, Aiiwa; tel. (312) 4369815; fax (312) 4317225; produces suw 
and manufactures znachinery used in sugar production; Gen. Dir 
Dr Yavuz Cabbar; 22,237 employees. 

Tfltfln, Tfi-fcfln Mamfillftr ij Tiiy A^kol Tgletpfw l eiri GeiBe! 
flrlilflfl (TEKEL): Atatfirk Bui. 25, UnkapamTlstanbul; tel. (212) 
5321078; fSax (212) 5320627; e-mail makbay@tekel.gov.tr, internet 
www.tekel.gov.tr, f. 1862; sales TL 208,061,000m. (1998); production 
and distribution of tobacco products, alcohol and salt; Pres. Mehmet 
Akba^ 48,568 employees. 


Uz^ Makine San^ A^: Top 9 ular, Kisla Cad. 5, 34147 Rami, 
tstanbul; tel. (21^670841; fax (212) OT64695; f. 1963; cap. and 
res TL 17,344,002m., sales TL 87,683,604m. (1998); manufactures 
tractors, whe^, brakes and automobile springs; Pr^. AhbcbtUzei^ 
1,767 employees. 

Vestel: Ambarli, Petrol Ofisi Dolum Tesisleri Yolu, 34840 Avdlar, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 6907600; fax (212) 6907664; internet www.vestel 
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.com.tr; manufacturing; Chair Ahmkt Nazik Zorlu; CEO Dr Mbtin 
CaOlar. 

7ilini Group: Rihtim Cad. Zihni Han 28/30, 80030 Tophane, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 2511515; fax (212) 2435325; e-mail infi)@zihm 
.com.tr; internet www.zihni.com.tr; f. 1930; integrated sea and land 
transport company specializing in imports and exports. 

TRADE UNIONS 
Confederations 

dISK (Tflrkiye Devrimci t^i Sendikaian Konfederasyonu) 
(Confederation of Progressive Trade Unions of Turkey): Merter 
Sitesi, Ahmet Kuisi Tecer Cad. Sendikalar Binasi 12, Kat. 5, 34010 
Merter. tslunbul; tcl. (212) 5048083; fox (212) 5061079; e-mail 
disk-frntr-net.net.tr; f. 1967; member of ICFTU, ETUC and TUAC; 
26 affiliated unions; Pres. Ridvan Budak; Sec.-Gen. Murat Tokmak. 
Tflrk-t^ (Tflrkiye t^gi Sendikaian Konfederasyonu Gend 
Baskanligi) (Confederation of Turkish Trade Unions): Baymdir 
Sok 10. Yeni^ehir. Ankara; Ud. (312) 4333125; fax (312) 4336809; 
f. 1952; member oflCFTU. ETUC, ICFTU-APRO and OECD/TUACi 
32 national unions and federations with 1.7m. mems; Pres. Bayram 
Mekai.; Gen. Sec. (vacant). 

Principal DtSK Trade Unions 

Bank-Sen (Tflrkiye Devrimci Banlm ve Sigorta Iscileri Sen- 
dikasi): Nakiye Elgun Sok 117, Si^li. Istanbul; tcl. (212) 2321000; 
lax (212) 231 191 1; Pres. Vkysbi. Kauy; 15,000 mems. 

Basin-tig (Tflrkiye Basin t^gileri Sendikasi) (Press Workers’ 
Union): Istanbul; f. 1964; Pres. Yii.maz Gzdkmir; Gen. Sec. DERvi? 
BoYtKihii; 5,000 mems. 

Birlesik Metal-ts (Birlesik Metal Ii^ileri Sendikasi): TUnel 
Yolu Cad. 2, 81110 Bostanci, Kadikoy, Istanbul; tel. (216) 3622091; 
fax (216) 3736502; Gen. Sec. MuzARmtSAiiiN; 58,800 mems. 
Demiryol-t^ (Tflrkiye Demiryolu t^^ileri Sendikasi) (Railway 
Workers): Nocatibey ftad.. Si‘zenler Sok 5, 06430 Yeni^bir, Ankara; 
tel. (312) 2318029; fax (312) 2318032; f. 1952; Pres. EnvbrT(HX)0ui; 
Gen. Sec. Nukbttin GiRuiNBU; 25,000 mems. 

Deri-I^i (Tflrkiye Deri Wileri Sendikasi) (I,x?athc>r Industry): 
Ahmet Kutsi Tccer Cad. 1^6, Merter, Istanbul; tel. (212) 50480&; 
fax (212) 5061079; f. 1948; l^cs. Nukretiin Yikmaz; Gen. Sec. Ali 
Sbl; 11,000 mems. 

Dev. Sa^hk-t^ (Tflrkiye Devrimci Saiilik t^gileri Sendikasi) 
(Health Employees): Istanbul; f. 1961; Pres. DikIan Halis; Gen. Sec. 
iSAHiu Tanykri; 15,000 mems, 

Genel-Is (Tflrkiye Genel Hizmet tscileri Sendikasi) (Municipal 
Workers): gankin Cad. 28, Kat 5-9, Ulus, Ankara; tel. (3 1 2) 3091647; 
fax (312) 3091046; f. 1983; Pres. IsmaIlHakki Onal; Gen. Sec. Atila 
Onokl; 50,000 mems. 

Gida-ts (Tflrkiye Gida Sanayii h^ileri Sendikasi): Ahmet Kutsi 
Tecer Cad. 12^, 34010 Merter, Istanbul; tel. (212) 5751M0; flue 
(212) 5753099; Pres. Mkhmkt Muhiaoi; Gen. Sec. Yurdakul GOzde; 

31.000 mems. 

Koop-t$ (Tflrkiye Eooperatif ye Bflro tscileri Sendikasi) (Co- 
operative and Office Workers): Izmir Cad. Fevzi Qakmak Sok 15/ 
11-12, Yeni^ehir, Ankara; tel. (312) 4300855; f. 1964; Pres. Ahmet 
Balaman; Gen. Sec. Ahmet GOvbn; 29,000 mems. 

Limter^ts (Liman, Tersane Gemi Yapim Onanm tf^ileri Sen- 
dikasi) (Harbour, Shipyard, Ship Building and Repairs): Icmeler 
Tren Istasyonu Yam 1^1, Tuzla, Istanbul; tel. (216) 3966271; f. 
1947; Pres. EMiKBABAKue; Gen. Sec. Askkk^it; 7,000 mems. 
Nakliyat-ts (Nakliye l^^ileri Sendikasi) (Transportation Wor- 
kers): Guraoa HUseyin Aga Mah. Kakm.aci Sok 10, Daire 11 Vatan 
Cad. Trany^, Dur^ Kar^isi, Aksaray, Istanbul; tel. (212) 5332069; 
Pres. §EMsi ERCAN; (Sen. Sec, NedIm Fihat. 

OLEYtS (Otel, Lokanta, E^ence Yerleri tailed Sendikasi) 
(Hotel, Restaurant and Places of Entertainment Workers’ Union): 
Necatibey Cad. 9^1-3, Kizilay, Ankara; tel. (312) 231 1845; fax (312) 
2315264; e-mail oleysia-.1947@dostmail.com; f. 1947; Pres. Enver 
Oktem; Gen. Sec. Ethem KaynarOlguner; 4,000 mems. 

Petkim-4 (Tflrkiye Petrol, Kimya ve Lastik Sanayii iMileri 
Sendikasi): Izmir Cad., Fevzi Qakmak Sok. 7/13, Ankara; tel. (312) 
2300861; fax (312) 2299429; Pres. Mustafa Karadayi; 18,()00mem8. 
So 9 yal-t§i (Tflrkiye Sosyal Su^rtalar, Egitim, Bflz^ Ticaret 
Koopmtif Banka ve Gflzel Sanatlar Iscileri Sendikasi) 
(Banking, Insurance and Trading): Necatibey Cad. Sezenler Sok. 
Lozan Apt. 2/14. Yenisehir, Ankara; tel. (312) 2318178; fax (312) 
2294638; Pres. Ozgan KESOEg; Gen. Sec. H. Bedri DoGanay; 31,000 
mems. 

Tekstil l$ 90 eri Sendikasu Ahmet Kutsi Tecer Cad. 12/1, Merter, 
Istanbul; tel. (212) 6429742; fax (212) 5044887; Pres. Ridvan Budaiq 

45.000 mems. 

Tflmka-ls (Tflrikiye Tflm Eagit Selfidoz Sanayii Iscileri Sen- 
dikasi): Gfindogdu Sok 19/3, Slerter, fstobul; tel. (21^5750843; 
Pres. Sabri Kaplan; 3,000 mems. 
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Other Principal Tirade Unions 

Dmizi^ DenlzcOer Sendikasi) (Seamen): Bihtim 

tel- (212) 2430466; fex 
(212) 2445221, f. 1959; Res. TlnoiAK Uzun; Gen. Sec. Capt. Hasan 
PekdemIr; 7,500 mems. 

fyidik-l^Fiskobirl^ tMileri Sendikasi) (Hazel-nut producers): 
Giresun; Pres. AKgiN Kog; Gen. Sec. Ersait 9en. 

SpwMkasi) (Civil Aviation): 
Apt., 68/1 BakirkOy, Istanbul; tel. (212) 6601495; 
fax (212) 5719061; e-mail havaia@maiJLturk.net; Pres. Athay AygiN; 
Gen. Sec. Mustafa YaOci; 7,000 mems. 

Liman-l? (Tfirhiwe linuui ve Kara Tahmil twileri Sendiham) 
(Longshoremen): Necatibey Cad., Sezenler Sok 4, Kai 6, Sihhiye, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 2317418; fax (312) 2302484; e-mail liman-is® 
t]>net.net.tr; f. 1963; Pres. Raip Kiliq; (Jen. Sec. Erdinq Gakir; 

5.000 mems. 

^ker-l$ (TOrkiye Seker Sanayii tsdleri Sendikasi) (Sugar 
Elustry): Karaiffl So¥69, Bak^ilanAnkara; tel. (312) 4184m 
&x (312) 4259258; f. 1952; Pres. OmerCelk; Gen. 1^. Fmi Te^; 

35.000 mems. 

Taiw-ts (TOrkiye Oimomn, Topraksn, Tai^ 
iMileri Sendikasi) (Forestry, Agriculture and Agricultural Imu- 
8trf Workers): Bankaci Sok 10, 06700 Kocatepe, Ankara; tel. (312) 
4190466; fax (312) 4193113; e-mail tarim-is@ir-net.net.tr, f. 1961; 
Pres. Bkdrettin KAYKAg; Gen. Sec. I. Sabri Kesken; 40,500 mems. 
Teltoda-!lb (TOrkiye TOtOn, MOskirai Gida ve Yardimm l^gi- 
leri^ndikasi) (Tobacco, Drink, Food and Allied Workers* Union 
of Turkey): 4 Levent Konaklar Sok, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2644996; fax 
(212) 2789534; e-mail bilgi@tekgida.org.tr, internet www.tek^dda 
.org.tr; f. 1962; Pres. HOseyin KARAKog; Gen. Sec. Mustafa TOrkel; 

176.000 mems. 

Teksif (TOrkiye Tekstil, drme ve Gfyim Sanayii Isdleri Sen- 
dikasi) (Textile, Knitting and Clothing): Ziya Cfekalp Cad. 
Aydogmui^ Sok 1, Kurtulu$, Ankara; tel. (312) 4312170; fax (312) 
4357826; f. 1961; Pres. Zeki Polat, Gen. Sec. Hayrettin DbvrimOz; 

100.000 mems. 

Tez-Koop-4 (TOrkiye, Ticaret, Kooperatii^ Egjtim, BOro ve 
GOzel Sanatlar Iscileri Sendikasi) (Commercial and Clerical 


Employees): Uc Yilcuz Cad. 29, Subayevleri, Aymlikevler, 06130 
Ankara; tel. (312) 3183979: fax (312) 3183988; l 1962; 1 ^. Sadik 
Ozben; Gen. Sec. H. Farak ustOn; 30,000 mems. 

f. 1966; Pres. mBT Cbtin; Gen. Sec. Nuri Aycicer; 35,000 mems. 


TOrk-Metal (TOrkiye Metal, (Jelik, MOliinimat, Makina ve 
Metalden Mamol, E^a ve Oto, Monttd ve Yardimci Ifcileri 
Sendikasi) (Auto, Metal and Allied Workers): Kizilirmak Mah., 
Adalararasi Sok. 3, Eski^ehir Yolu 1 km, 06560 SO^tOzO, Ankara; 
tel. (312) 2844010; fax (312) 1^44018; e-mail me^^uperonline 
.com; f. 1963; Pres. Mustafa Ozbek; Vice-Pres. Ozbek Karakus; 
247, ()00 mems. 

Yol-t^ (TOrkiye Yol, Yapi ve tnsaat l^gileri Sendikasi) (Road, 
ConshxLction and Building Workers^ Unions): SUmer 1 Sok 18, Kiziloy, 
Ankara; tel. (312) 2324687; fax (312) 2324810; f. 1963; Pres. Baybam 
Meral; Gen. Sec. TEVPiKOzgELiK; 170,000 mems. 


Transport 

RAILWAYS 

The total length of the railways operated within the national fnmtiers 
is 10,933 km (1999), of which 8,^2 km are main lines, 2,133 km are 
electrified, apd 2,358 km are sk ^led. A new direct rail Imk between 
Ankara and Istanbul, cutting tne distance &om 577 km to 416 km, is 
expected to be completed by 2000. There are direct rail links with 
Bulgaria to Iran and Syria. A new line connecting Turkey with 
(Georgia is expected to be completed by 2000. A light railway system 
for Istanbul, expected to total 109 km in length upon its completion, 
is currently unaer construction. 

TOrkiye Ciunkuriyeti Devlet Dexniiyollari t^etmesi Genel 
MOdOrlO^ (TCDD) (Turkish Republic State Railways): Talatpa^a 
Bui., 06330 Gar, Ankara; tel. (312) 3090515; &x (312) 3123215; e-mail 
toddapk@Superonline.com; internet tcdd.mv.tr f. 1924; operates all 
railways anaconnectingports (see below) of the State Railway Admin- 
istration, which acquirea the status of a state economic enterprise in 
1953, and a state economic establishment in 1984; 487 main-line 
diesel locomotives, 77 main-line electriclooomotives, l,040pasBenger 
coaches and 17,213 freight wagons; Chair, of Board and Gen. Dir 
TurgayDoludenIz (acting). 

ROADS 

At 1 January 2000, 1,746 km of motorways were open to traffic and 
nearly 511 km of motorways were under construction; the total length 


of the hifi^way network was 62,672 km and the total len^ of villa^ 
roads was 319,218 km. In 1999 there were 59,894 km of roads in the 
maintenance programme. 

Bayindirlik ve takan Bakanli^ Karayollan Genel Mftdiir^ 
lOtga— EGM (General Directorate of Highwa 3 rs): Ytlcetepe, 06100 
AriSira; tel. (312) 4262343; fax (312) 4172861; e-roail iiifq@kgm 
.gov.tr, internet www.kgm.gov.tr; f. 1960; Dir-Gen. DiNgsR Yifirr. 

SHIPPING 

At the end of 1997 Turkey's merchant fleet comprised 1,146 vessels 
and had an aggregate displacement of 6.6m. 

(Seneral-purpose public ports are operated by two state economic 
enteprises. The ports of Bandirma, Derince, Haydarpaf a (Istanbul), 
iskenderun, Izmir, Mersin and Samsun, all of which are connected to 
the railway network, are operated by Turkish State Railways 
(TCDD) (see above), while the smaller ports of Antalya, Giresun, 
Hopa, TefcLrdagand Trabzon are operated by the Turkish Maritime 
Organization (TDD. 

Turkish. Maritime Organization (TDI): Genel Mtidtlrltigfl, 
KarakOy, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2515000; fax (212) 2495391. 

Port of Bandirma: TCDD Liman tsletme M(idflrl(i|d, Bandirma; 
tel. (266) 2234966; £blx (266) 2236011; Fort Man. OkresDbmirbl; Har- 
bour Master Ruben Okan. 

Port of Derince: TCDD Liman l^letme MtldflrlUga, Derince; Port 
Man. AiiARip AvTAg; Harbour Master HaydarDoOan. 

Port of Haydarpasa (Istanbul): TCDD Liman t^letme Mildtirltlgtl 
Haydarpa^a, Istanbul; tel. (212) 3379988; fax (212) 3451705; Port 
Man. NbdimOzcan; Harbour Master IsbiailSafaer. 

tel. (326) 6140047; fax^26) 61324^; Port Man. Hij^^NMBZ; Har- 
bour Master Ishak OzDSMm. 

Port of Izmir: TCDD Liman 4letme MadOrliigU, Izmir, tel. (232) 
4632252; fax (232) 4632248; Port Man. GOnqOr Erkaya; Harbour 
Master Mehmet Ongel. 

Port of Mersin: TCDD liman l^letme MUdtlrlU&d, Mersin; teL (324) 
2330687; fax (324) 2311350; Port Man. Fahri Sayiu; Harbour Master 
RaciTarhusoOlu. 

Port of Samsun; TCDD Liman tsletme M(id(lrlfl|fl, Samsun; tel. 
(362) 4357616; fax (362) 4317849; Port Man. SapfetYamak; Harbour 
Master Capt. AbifH. UzunoGlu. 

Private Companies 

?5Tw4^dil^!^^^^(2!2)^2260otto\^^^^^^ 

f. 1955; privatization pending 1997; rem^ liner services between 
Turkey and Mediterranean, Adriatic, Red l^a, US Atlantic, and 
lndianandFar£astports;(m.Man.NEVZATBiLicAN; 17 general cargo 
ships, 4 roll-on, roll-off, 8 bulk/ore carriers. 
tsUmbul peniz Otobusleri Sanayi ve Ticaret A$: FOB 81110, 
Bostand, Istanbul; tel. (216) 3628013; fax (216) 3620443; ferry com- 
pany; Chair. Mustafa Acikalin; Man. Dir Binau Yildirim; 23 vessels. 
Eiran Shipping Group of Companies: Fahrettin Kerim Gorkay 
Pad. 22, Denizcilar 1$ Merkezi B Blok Kat 2, 81190 Altunizade, 
Istanbul; tel. (216) 3916150; fax (216) 3916168; Chair. TurgutKiran; 
Man. Dir Tamer KIran; 16 vessels. 

Ozsay Seatransportation Co Inc: Iskele Sok Ozsay Bldg 44 Kat 3, 
81820 Kadikoy, Istanbul; tel. (216) 3451827; fax (216) 3469532; Pr^. 
IhsanKalkavan; Man. Dir OznurCalis; 10 vessels. 

Pinat Gida Sanayi ve Ticaret AS: Pak Ismerkezi Prof. Dr Bulent 
Tarcan Sok 5/3, 80290 Geyrettepe, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2747533; fox 
(212) 2750317; Pres. Au Ozbrler; Man. Dir Alpay Cftak; 12 vessels. 

TJD J Sehir Hatlan Isletmesi: Mayis Han, Bahcekapi 27, 34420 
Sirked, Istanbul; tel. (212) 5264020; fox (212) 2495391; 14 vessels. 

Tflrkiye Penizcilik ^eimeleri Denii^oUan iMetmesi Mudnr- 
lugu CDDD: Medisi Mebusan Gad. 68, 80040 Sahpazan, Istanbul; 
tel. (212) 2521700; fax (212) 2515767; ferry company; (I!hair. Keshan 
Oner; Man. Dir Erdem Ozsahin; 15 vessels. 

Vakif Deniz Finansal Eiralama A$: Rihtim Cad. 201 Tahir Han 
kat 6, PK 853, 80040 KarakOy, Istanbul; 15 vessels. 

Yardimci Shipping Group of Companies: Aydintepe Mah. Ter- 
saneler Cad. 5(1 81700 Tuzla, Istanbul; td. (216) 4938000; fox 

(216) 4928080; e-mail moliva@turk.net^ Chair. KemalYaroimci; Man. 
Dir Huseyin Yardimci; 11 vessels. 

Shipping Associations 

SS Gemi Annat5rleri Motorln Ta^oyicilar Eooperatifi (Turkish 
Shipowners’ Asscn): Medisi Mebusan Cad., Dursun Han, Kat. 7, No 
89,SahpazanIstanbul; tel (212)2510945;fax(212)2492786;f. 1960; 
Pres. GOndOz KaptanoOlu; Man. Dir A. GOksu; 699 vessels; 5,509,112 
dwt(1993). 
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irk Axmatdrler Birligi (Turkish Shipowners’ Union): Medisi 
)busan Cad. Dursun Kat. 7 No. 89, Salipazan, Istanbul; teL 
L2) 2453022; fax (212) 2492786; f. 1972; 460 mems; Pres. 9^ 
iLKAVAN; Co-ordinator Hakan Onsaler; 8,780,436 dwt (1997). 
ipur Donatanlan ve AcenteleriDemeii (Turkish Shipowners’ 
d Shipping Agents’ Asscn): Mumhane Cad. Emek Is Ham Kat 3 
). 31, Kb^v, Istanbul; tel. (212) 2443294; fax (212) 2432865; e- 
ul vapurd®vda.org.tr; internet www.vda.org.tr, f. 1902; worldwide 
ency service; Pres. Capt. M. LEBLEBicioOLU; Man. Dir C. Kaplan. 

CIVILAVIATION 

lere are airports for scheduled international and internal flights at 
nttlrk (Istanbul), Esenbog:a (Ankara), Adnan Menderes (Izmir and 
abzon), while intematio]^ charter flints are handled by Adana, 
sdaman and Antalya. Fifteen other airports handle internal flights 
ily. 

Ifla Hava Tollan AS (Alfa Airlines Inc.): Fatih Cad. 21, Gtlnesli, 
k540 Istanbul; tel. (212) 6303348; &x (212) 6575869; e-mail 
Leser@airalCa.com.tr; internet www.airalflEL.com.tr; f. 1992; charter 
rvices to Europe; Gen. Man. NECMETnNMsTiNER. 

Hava YoUan AS (Istanbul Airlines): FiruzkOy Yolu, 

S Mevzii 26, 34850 Avcflar, Istanbul; td. (212) 5092100; fax 
i742; internet www.istanbulairlines.oom.tr, f. 1985; charter 
irvices from nugor Turkish cities to European destinations; Gen. 
an. SAFiEBOiN. 

nur Air Tasimacilik AS: Senlik Mahallesi, Gatal Sok. 3, 34810 
Lopa, tstbhulTtel. (21^ 6632300; flax (212) 6632319; f. 1992; 
igiorud and domestic charter services; Chair. Cankut Baoana; Man. 
irSfiviNgPiNAR. 

egasns Ebiva Tasunacihfei AS: Istasyon Cad. 24, Kat. 1, 34800 
e^yurt, Istanbul; tel. (2123 ^2934; m (212) 5739627; f. 1989; 
larter services; Chair. 0. Berkman; Gen. Man. L. J. Lowm. 
onmez Hava Tollaru 9 km Yakova Yolu, PK 189, Bursa; tel. (224) 
310440: fax (224) 2465445; f. 1984; scheduled flights and dedicated 
ei|^t; (Jhair. Ali Osman SOnmez. 

unEipress: Fener Mahallesi Sinano^u Cad., Oktay Airport, PK 
3, 07100 Antbra; tel. (242) 323404'rfaz (242) 32^5'^ e-mail 
ine 2 q)res 8 @condor.de; internet www.simexipress.de; f. 1990j<harter 
nd dedicated fredghi^ serves European destinations; Man. Dir Paul 

CHWAIOER. 

bp Air: AtatOrk Havalimani, E-Kapisi, Polls Okulu Arkasi, 34640 
etboy, Istanbul; tel. (212) 5416040; fax (212) 59850^: e-mail 
ifo@topair.com.tr, internet www.topair.com.tr, f. 1990; scheduled 
ights. 

HricHava YoUan AO (THY) (Turkish Airlines Inc.): AtatflrkHava 
imam, 34830 Ye^ilkOy, Manbul; tel. (212) 6636300; fax (212) 
634744; e-mail turkishairlinb@thy.oom; internet www 
■ur1riahairlines.oom; f. 1933; megority state-owned; extensive 
itemal network and scheduled and charter flights to destinations in 
le Middle East, Africa, the Far East, Central Asia, the USA and 
iurope; Pres, and CEO Yusuf Bolayibli. 


Tourism 

Isitors to Turkey are attracted by the climate, fine beaches and 
ndent monuments. Tourism is beiim stimulated the (Government, 
nd the industry is eimanding rapid^. In 1998 receipts ^m tourism 
3achedarecordUS$7,177m., compared with$7,002m. in 1997, while 
le number of tourists dedinbl from 9.7m. in 1997 to 9.4m. in 1998. 
linistry of Tourism: Ismet InflntL Bui. 5, Bah^elievler, Ankara; 
fl. (312) 2128300; fleuL (312) 2128391; e-mail tbt^os^-net.net.tr; 
itemet www.tourism.gov.tr, f. 1963: Dir-Gen., of Establishments 
ENALtrNSEii; Dir-Gen. of Information Mustafa Siyahhan; Dir-GeiL of 
ivestments Haluk Aelar. 


Defence 

)hief of General StaSt Gen. HusetinKevrikoolu. 
rround Forces Commander: GeiL HIlmIOzrok. 
lavy Commander. Adm. IlhabciEbdil. 

Lir Force Commander Gen. IlhanKqjc. 

Gendarmerie Commander: Gen. TabIr Amc Yalman. 

)efSence Budget (1999): estimated at TL 3,818,000,000m. 
dUitazy Service: 18 months. 

I^otal Armed Forces (August 1999): 639,000 (induding 528,000 
onscripts): army 525,000 men, navy 51,0()0 men, air force 63,000 
nen. 

ParamUitazy Forces: 202,200: 200,000 gendarmerie, 2,200 coast 
piard. 


Education 


When the Turkish Republic was fomed, the Ministrv of Education 
became the sole authority in educational matters, r^Iacing the dual 
i^stem of religious schools and other schools. One of the main obsta- 
des to literacy was the Arabic script, which required years of study 
before proficiency could be attained. In 1928, therefore, a Turkish 
alphabet was introduced, usii^ Latin characters. At the same time 
the literary language was simpfified, and purged of some of its fore^ 
elements. In the Government’s expenditure on education 
amounted to TL 967,811,000m., or 11.2% of total budget expenditure. 


PEOPLE’S SCHOOLS 

This change of script created a need for schools in which reading and 
writing in the new alphabet could be taught to adults. Temporary 
institutions, known as "people’s schools’ or "national schools , were 
established throughout Ibrkey. During the winter months these 
schools gave instruction in reading and writing and other basic sub- 
jects to men and women beyond the normal school age. Between 1928 
and 1935 about 2m. people received certificates of proficiency. Since 
then, education in Tiurk^ has made significant advances. Ac^rding 
to estimates by UNESC(3, the average rate of adult literacy in 1995 
was 82.0% (mmes 91.7%; females 72.2%). 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Primary education may be preceded by an optional pre-school estab- 
lishment which serves 3-6 year old children. 

According to the "Basic Law ofNational Education’, the education of 
chflchbibetweentheagesofsixand 14 is compulsory. Basic Education 
Institutes are organized to provide eight years of education and are 
essentially a coidiination of prim^ school and middle school. Pri- 
mary education, therefore, comprises two cycles, the first consisting 
of five years at priznary school and the second of three years at middle 
sdhool. Ihe transition from a systm of primary and middle schools 
to that of a sin^^e eight-year basic education swool was introduced 
thro^out the country oom September 1997. 

Primary education is now entirely firee, and co-education is the 
accepted basis for universal education. The number of schools has 
risen from 12,511 in 1950 to 47,313 in 1996/97, and the number of 
teachers from 27,144 to some 232,000 in 1995/96. In 1996/97 some 
6.4m. children were enrolled at prim^ schools. In 1996 erurolment 
at primary schools induded 99% of children in the relevant age-group 
(n^es 102%; females 96%). 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The reorganization of the system of secondary education began in the 
early 19208. This period of education lasts for a minimum of three 
years after priinary education and provides for students who intend 
to proceed to higher educational institutions. Secondary education 
encompasses general high schools, or lycdes, and vocational and 
technical high schoob. In addition, since 1992/93, "open’ high schoob 
have provided secondary education opporturuties to young working 
peirale through the media and other new technologies. 

The lycde takes the student up to the ^e of 17 or 18 years, and those 
who wish to proceed to an institute of hi^er education must pass the 
state matric^tion examination. The study of a modem language 
(Englbh, French or German) b compuboiy. In 1996 enrolment at 
seconda^ schoob included 51% of children in the relevant age-group 
(males 59%; females 43%). 


INFORMAL EDUCATION 

Informal education comprises teaching and guidance outside of the 
formal education system, which aims to ensure all citizens obtain 
reading, writina and other essential skilb. Since 1932, reach^-rooms 
have be^ established in eveiy town and many villages. They are 
centres of social and cultural me and provide evening classes. Their 
libraries, meeting-halb and recreational facilities are open to all. In 
the towns there are also e veninj^ trade schoob which pro^de tedbnical 
trainirig fl^r adults, ancl traveUm^ courses are sent out to the villages. 
Other informal education b provided for children of secondary school 
age through apprenticeship training. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Higl^ educational institutions in Turkey were founded, and are 
administered, by the State. These institutions incdude the univer- 
riti€« and the hi|her professional schoob. In 1995/96 there were 817 
institutes of higher education (including universities, teacher 
training colleges and other technical and vocational institutions). The 
number of students enrolled at universities and equivalent institutes 
of hi^er education was 1.2m. in that academic year. 
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TECHNICALEDUCATION 

The proUem of tech^cal educatiocL began to be seriously considered 
fir^ in 1926; specialists were invited firom Europe and America, 
a pm WM drawn up for perfecting the existing vocational schools and 
™ economic needs of each region. 
In 1995/96 there were 3,678 technical and vocational lycdes, giving 
trainmg to some 1 .3m. students. Plans were made for evening schools 
to train craftsmen and for the founding of teadhers’ tedinical training 
high schools. In addition, there are colleges for commerce, tourism, 
communication, local administration and secretarial sMQs. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING 

In Turkey teachers’ training colleges are divided into three basic cate- 
gories: two-year teacher-training institutes which train teachers for 
primary schools, three-year teaser-training institutes which train 
teadiers for middle schools and higher teacher-training schools 
offeringafour-year course qualifying teachers for the lyc4es. Students 
of the hi£^er teacher-training spools take specialist subject courses 
in the relevant university faculty and their pedagogy courses in the 
higher teacher-training i^ools. 
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THE UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 

ABU DHABI DUBAI SHARJAH RAS AL-KHAIMAH 
UMM AL-QAIWAIN AJMAN FUJAIRAH 


Geography 


The coastline of the seven United Arab Emirates (UAE) extends 
for nearly 650 km (400 miles) from the frontier of the Sultanate 
of Oman to Khor al-Odaid, on the Qatari peninsula, in the 
Persian (Arabian) Gulf, inteirupted only by an isolated outcrop 
of the Sultanate of Oman which lies on the coast of the Persian 
Gulf to the west and the Gulf of Oman to the east at the Strait 
of Hormuz. Six of the emirates lie on tihe coast of the Persian 
Gulf, while the seventh, Fujairah, is situated on the eastern 
coast of the peninsula, and has direct access to the Gulf of 
Oman. The area is one of extremely shallow seas, with offshore 
islands and coral reefs, and often an intricate pattern of sand- 
banks and small gulfs as a coastline. There is a considerable 
tide. The waters of the Gulf contain abundant quantities offish, 
hence the important role of fishing in local life. 

The climate is arid, with very high summer temperatures; 
and, except for a few weeks in winter, air humidity is also 
very high. The total area of the UAE has been estimated at 
77,700 sq km (30,000 sq miles), relatively small compared with 


neiidibouring Oman and Saudi Arabia, and it has a rapidly 
growing population, totalling 2,377,453 at the census of 
December 1995. In 1998 the population was estimated to be 
2,724,000. The population is concentrated in the emirates of 
Abu Dhabi and Dubai, the principal commercial regions of the 
country. Abu Dhabi is the latest emirate, with an area of about 
67,350 sqkm (26,000 sq miles) and a population of 928,360 at 
the December 1995 census. The town of Abu Dhabi is also the 
capital of the UAE. The most important port is Dubai, the 
capital of the UAE’s second largest state. Its significance derives 
firom its position on one of the rare deep creeks of the area, and 
it now has a very large transit trade. 

Many inhabitants are still nomadic Arabs, and the official 
langu^ is Arabic, which is spoken by most of the native 
inhabitants. Arabs are outnumbered, however, by non-Arab 
immigrant workers. In the coastal towns there are many Ira- 
nians, Indians, Pakistanis and Africans. Most of the native 
inhabitants are Muslims, mainly of the Sunni sect. 


History 

Revised for this edition by Lawrence Jofpe 


In the early 16th century the Portuguese commercial monopoly 
of the Gulf area was challenged by other European traders. The 
Portuguese ascendency in the East gradually declined, and in 
1650 they evacuated Oman, losing their entire hold on the 
Arabian shore. There followed a period of commercial and polit- 
ical rivalry between the Dutch and the British. The initial Dutch 
predominance weakened and in 1766 came practically to an 
end, while the British were consolidating their position in India. 

Both European and Arab pirates were very active in the Gulf 
during the 17th, 18th and early 19th centuries. Attacks on 
British-fiag vessels led to British expeditions against the pirates 
and eventually, in 1818, against the pirate headquarters at Ras 
al-Khaimah and other h^bours along the 240 km of Tirate 
Coast’. In 1820 a general treaty of peace, for suppress^ piracy 
and slave trsdSc, was conclude between Great Britain and the 
Arab tribes of the Gulf. It was signed by the principal sheikhs 
of the Pirate Coast and Bahrain. A strong British squadron was 
stationed at al-Khaimah to enforce the treaty. 

Piracy persisted and accordingly, in 1835, the sheikhs agreed, 
in a ‘maritime truce*, not to engage, under any circumstances, 
in hostilities by sea during the pearl-diving season. The advan- 
tages of this were so noticeable that the sheikhs willin^y 
renewed the truce for increasing periods until, in May 1853, a 
‘treaty of maritime peace in perpetuity was concluded, estab- 
liflhiTig a ‘perpetual maritime truce’ on the newly-named ‘Trucial 
Coast’ (also called Trucial Oman). It was supervised by the 
British Government, to whom the signatories would refer any 
breach. The British did not interfere in wars between the 
sheikhs on land. 

Towards the end of the 19th century, France, Germany and 
Russia showed increasing interest in the Gulf area, and in 1892 
Britain entered into separate but identical ‘exclusive’ treaties 
with the Trucial rulers, whereby the sheikhs undertook not to 
cede, mortgage or otherwise dispose of parts of their territories 
to anyone except the British Government, nor to enter into any 
relationship with a foreign government, other than the British, 


without British consent Britain had already undertaken to 
protect the states tom outside attack in the perpetual maritime 
treaty of 1853. 

In 1820, when the general treaty was signed, there were only 
five Trucial states. In 1866, on the death of the Chief Sheikh of 
Sharjah, his domains were divided among his four sons, the 
separate branches of the frunily being established at Sharjah, 
R^ al-Khaimah, Dibba and Kalba. Ealba was incorporated into 
Sharjah in 1952, when its ruler agreed to accept all ftriatiiig 
treaties between the United Kingdom and the Trucial States, 
as did the ruler of Fujairah. 1^ involved recognizing the 
British Grovemment’s ri^t to define state boundaries, to settle 
disputes between the Tmcial sheikhdoms and to render assist- 
ance to the Trucial Oman Scouts, a force of some 1,600 men, 
officered and paid for by the United Kingdom, which was 
founded in 1952. 

In 1952, on British advice, a trucial council was established, 
at which all seven rulers met at least twice a year, under the 
chairmanship of the political agent in Dubai. Its object was to 
encourage the pursuit of a common policy in administrative 
matters, possibly leading to a federation of the states. 

The advent of the commercial production of petroleum in mid- 
1962 gave Abu Dhabi a great opportunity for development A 
migor obstacle to this development was removed in August 
19^, when Sheikh Shakhbut bin Sultan an-Nahyan, the ruler of 
Abu Dhabi since 1928, was deposed. The ruling family replaced 
Shakhbut by his younger brother. Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan. 
The subsequent history of Abu Dhabi has been indicative of a 
society suddenly transformed by the acquisition of immense 
wealth, hi 1966 petroleum was discovm^ in neighbouring 
Dubai, which also benefited greatly firom the petroleiun boouL 

In June 1965 Sheikh Saqr bin Sultan of Sharjah was deposed. 
In spite of an appeal to the United Nations (U^, supported by 
Iraq and the United Arab Republic (now Egypt), the accession 
of his cousin. Sheikh Khalid bin Muhammad, proceeded 
without incident. 
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Intending to relocate its nugor military base in the Middle 
East, the United Kingdom started work in 1966 on a base in 
Shaijah, which by 1968 had become the principal base in the 
Gulf. However, British forces had been withdrawn from the 
area by the end of 1971. The Trucial Oman Scouts, based in 
Shaijah, were proposed as the nucleus of a federal security force 
after the British withdrawal, but some states, notably Abu 
Dhabi, were already creating ^eir own defence forces. 

In order to avoid disputes over the ill-defned state borders, 
those between Qatar, ^u Dhabi and Dubai were settled early 
in 1970— althouji^ not without objection from Saudi Arabia, 
whose territorial claims overlapped those of Abu Dhabi to a 
considerable extent. In late 1974 a border agreement was signed 
with Saudi Arabia on the Liwa oases, whereupon Saudi Arabia 
recognized the United Arab Emirates (UAE) and ambassadors 
were exchanged. 

The original proposals for the formation of a federation (after 
the British had withdrawn) included Bahrain and Qatar, as 
wdl as the seven Trucial States, but these larger and more 
developed states eventual^ opted for separate independence. On 
1 December 1971 the United Kingdom terminated all existing 
treaties with the Trucial States. On the following day Abu 
Dhabi, Dubai, Shaijah, Umm al-Qaiwain, Ajman and F^jairah 
formed the UAE, and a treaty of friendship was made with 
the United Kingdom. The federation approved a provisional 
constitution, which was to expire after five years, when a formal 
constitution would be drafted. However, the provisional consti- 
tution was repeatedly renewed until 1996, and this lent a 
fiexibility to the developing emirates, allowing the process of 
centralization to follow a gradual course and averting any 
serious dispute which could arise fix>m an emirate’s contraven- 
tion of formal constitutional decrees. At independence. Sheikh 
Zayed, the ruler of Abu Dhabi, took office as Ihe first I^sident 
of the UAE. Sheikh Rashid bin Said al-Maktoum, the ruler of 
Dubai since 1958, became Vice-President, while his eldest son, 
Sheikh Maktoum bin Rashid (Crown Prince of Dubai), became 
?run.e Minister. In December 1991 the UAE became a member 
of both the League of Arab States (the Arab League) and the 
UN. In Februaiy 1972 Ras al-Khaimah became the seventh 
member of the federation. 

In January 1972 the Ruler of Shaijah, Sheikh Khalid, was 
killed by rebels under the leadership of his cousin. Sheikh Saqr, 
who had been deposed in 1965. The rebels were captured, and 
Sheikh Sultan bin Muhammad succeeded his brother as ruler, 
confirming a continuation of the late Khalid’s relatively liberal 
principles of government, and Shaijah’s membership of the 
UAE. 

Although the UAE remained one of the most conservative 
Arab states, it gave considerable support to the Arab cause in 
the October War of 1973 and participated in the associated 
petroleum cut-backs and boycotts. It was the first state to 
impose a total ban on exports of petroleum to the USA, and 
subsequently supported the Arab ostracism of Egypt which 
followed the negotiation of the Camp David agreements between 
Egypt and Israel in 1978 and the subsequent 1979 peace treaty 
between the two countries. 

TOWARDS GREATER CENTBAIJZATIOS 

Alongside the presidency, judiciary and Supreme Council (min- 
isterial cabinet), the UAE also instituted a consultative and 
'supervisoiy leg^lature called the Federal National Council. 
This body consists of 40 members, distributed as follows: eight 
seats ea<^ for Abu Dhabi and Dubai; six each for Shaijah and 
Ras al-Khaimah; and four each for Ajman, Umm al-Qaiwain 
and Fqjairah. It first met in Februaiy 1972. However, real 
power still resides with members of the ruling families. In 
December 1973 the separate Abu Dhabi Government was dis- 
banded and, in a ministerial reshuffle, some of its members 
became fedei^ ministers. Most notably, the Abu Dhabi minister 
responsible for petroleum. Dr Mana bin Said al-Oteiba, became 
the first federal Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Resources. 
The government reorgsmization involved a considerable exten- 
sion of central authority and was a further step towards the 
integration of the seven sheikhdoms. In May 1975, at a session 
of the Supreme Council, the seven emirs ^ve their consent, in 
principle, to further steps towards centralization. In November 
Shaij^ merged the Shaijah National Guard with the Union 
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Defence Force, and also granted control of its broadcasting 
station to the Federal Ministry of Communications, its police to 
the Ministry of the Interior and its courts to the Ministry of 
Justice. The Shaijah fiag was abolished in favour of the federal 
tricolour. Fujairah and Abu Dhabi both discontinued the use of 
their fiags. 

The merger of the main defence forces (the Union Defence 
Force, the Abu Dhabi Defence Force and the Dubai Defence 
Force) was finally agreed in early May 1976, when Gen. Sheikh 
Khalifa bin Zayed an-Nahyan, the Crown Prince of Abu Dhabi, 
was made deputy supreme commander (Sheikh Zayed became 
supreme commander). In November the provisional constitution 
was amended so that the right to levy armed forces and acquire 
weapons was placed exclusively in the hands of federal govern- 
ment. 

During 1976 Sheikh Zayed, impatient with the slow rate at 
which the emirates were achieving centralization, threatened 
not to stand for a second term as President of the UAE in 
November. In ^e event, he was re-elected imanimously after the 
Supreme Coundl had granted the federal Government greater 
control over defence, intelligence services, immigration, public 
security and border control. A reshuffle of the Council of Minis- 
ters followed in January 1977, with ministers chosen on the 
principle of individual merit rather than equitable repres- 
entation of the seven emirates. The new 40-member Federal 
National Council, which was inaugurated on 1 March, included 
only seven members of the first five-year session (1971-76). 

Mounting pressure from within the emirates for a more united 
federation led, in 1978, to the setting up of a joint Cabinet- 
Federal National Council committee to discuss methods of 
achieving this. Events in Iran in 1979 and the resultant security 
threat prompted a full meeting of the Council of Ministers and 
the Federal National Council in February. The outcome of this 
was a 10-point memorandum advocating the abolition of all 
internal borders, the unification of defence forces and the 
merging of revenues in a federal budget. This plan was subse- 
quently submitted to the Supreme Council. 

Despite their widespread support in the emirates, these propo- 
sals aggravated the long-standing rivalry between Abu Dhabi, 
the financial mainstay of the federation, and Dubai, which had 
become increasingly critical of the centralized federal Govern- 
ment. Dubai rejected the memorandum completely and, together 
with Ras al-Khaimah, boycotted a Supreme Council meeting in 
March 1979. 

It was thought that the deadlock had been broken, at least 
temporarily, when Sheikh Rashid, ruler of Dubai, replaced his 
son as Prime Minister of the federal Government (while 
retaining the vice-presidency) in July 1979. A new Council of 
Ministers was formed, preserving a similar balance of power 
between the emirates as before. I^s al-Khaimah integrated its 
defence force with the federal force, and both Abu Dhabi and 
Dubai pledged to contribute 50% of their revenues from petro- 
leum to the federal budget. Dubai’s forces, however, remained, 
in practice, a separate entity. Further attempts at integration 
included the construction of national roads, &e installation of 
telecommunications, and the central planning and financing of 
health, education and agriculture. In November 1981 Shdkh 
Rashid was re-elected Pi^e Minister by the Supreme Council, 
and Sheikh Zayed was re-elected Presicient 

FOREIGN POUCY AND THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR 

With the outbreak of war between Iran and Iraq in 1980, the 
UAE became vulnerable to external forces over which it had no 
control. Iran’s repeated threats to dose the Strait of Hormuz 
to traffic carrying exports of petroleum from Gulf countries 
represented a grave potential danger to states such as the UAE, 
which depend on revenues from petroleum. Partly in response 
to Ir ani a n threats, the UAE joined with five other Gulf states 
to form the Co-operation Council of the Arab States of the 
Gulf (Gulf Co-operation Council— GCC) in March 1981, to work 
towards economic, political and social integration in the Gulf. 
The GCC’s primary concern initially was to develop greater 
economic cooperation, but this gave way to concern over the 
region’s ability to defend itself. A bilatei^ defence agreement 
was signed with Saudi Arabia in 1982, and, in accordance with 
GCC policy, the UAE has substantially increased its defence 
expenditure. 
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HistOi 


The foreign policy of the UAE is motivated chiefly by its 
support for Arab unity, especially in the Palestinian cause. In 
March 1985 President Zayed pledged his country’s support for 
Lebanon in its fight against Israeli occupation forces. In the 
Iran-Iraq War, it made substantial donations to Iraq, but in 
1984 these were reported to have becm discontinued, owing to 
the UAE’s financial difficulties. Whether or not thia was the 
case, the report indicated the UAE’s desire to Tnaintain some 
neutrality in the conflict, an attitude which was less clearly 
perceptible in other GGC states. 

In August 1987 a Panamanian-registered supertanker, the 
Texa^ Caribbean, struck a mine (presumed to be of Iranian 
origin) 13 km off the coast of the UAE, near the port of Fi:gairah. 
The Government of the UAE declared Fqjairah port a danger 
zone and banned all commercial shipping fiom a surrounding 
area of 100 sq km, while minesweeping operations were earned 
out. At the end of August the UAE gave provisional permission 
for the use of its ports as a base for British minesweeping 
operations. In April 1988 the Mubarak oilfield, which belongs 
to the emirate of Shaijah and is located 30 km off the coast of 
the UAE, was closed for two months, following an attack on its 
installations by forces involved in the Iran-Iraq War. 

The decline in revenues from petroleiim in the mid-1980s had 
little effect on the comfortable lifestyle of the UAE, although 
certain development plans were postponed or rescheduled. One 
effect of decreased revenue was a greater commitment to local 
co-operation both within the UAE and among Gulf countries in 
general. Thus, bilateral agreements with Oman, Qatar, the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen and Iraq were made for 
the purpose of mutual aid in educational, sdent^c and cultured 
development. The establishment, in November 1985, of ^plo- 
matic relations with the USSR was expected to lead to increas^ 
bilateral trade. 

In November 1987 the UAE resumed diplomatic relations 
with Egypt, following the adoption of a resolution at a summit 
meeting of the Arab League, which permitted member states to 
resume relations with Eg^t at their own discretion. 

The escalation of tension in the Gulf, exacerbated by the 
presence of US and Soviet naval forces, had resulted in tihe 
adoption of Resolution 598 by the UN Security Coundl on 20 
July 1987, which urged an immediate cease-fire. In November, 
at an extraordinary meeting of the Arab League in Amman, 
Jordan, representatives of tilie member states, including the 
UAE, unanimously condemned Iran for prolonging the war 
against Iraq, deplored its occupation of Arab (i.e. Iraqi) territory, 
and urged it to accept Resolution 598 without pre-conditions. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN DOBfESTlG POIUTCS 

In October 1986 the provisional federal constitution was 
renewed for a further five years, and Sheikh Zayed and Sheikh 
Rashid were unanimously re-elected to the posts of President, 
and Vice-President and Prime Minister, respectively. 

An attempted coup took place in Shazjah in June 1987, when 
Sheikh Abd al-Aziz, a broker of the ruler (Sheikh Sultan bin 
Muhammad al-Qasimi), issued a statement, in his brother’s 
absence, whidh announced the abdication of Sheikh Sultan, on 
the grounds that he had mismanaged the economy. (Shaijah 
had incurred debts estimated at US $920m. in mid-1987, as the 
result of an extravagant programme of construction ordered by 
the ruler.) However, Dubai intervened and convened a meeting 
of the Supreme Council of Rulers, which endorsed Sheikh Sul- 
tan’s daim to be ^e legitimate ruler of Shaijah, and restored 
him to power. As a result of the attempted coup, Sheikh Abd 
al-Amz was given the title of Grown Prince and granted a seat 
on the Supreme Coundl. In July Sheikh Sultan formed an 
executive coundl in Shaijah, comprish^ the heads of local 
government departments and other individuals selected by him, 
to assist in the administration of the public afifrirs of the 
emirate. Sheikh Sultan also signed an agreement with bank 
creditors, whereby Shaijah’s loan repayments would be re- 
scheduled until 1993. In February 1990, however, Sheikh Sultan 
removed his brother from the post of Crown Prince and revoked 
his right to succeed him. la July Sheikh Sultan appointed 
Sheikh Ahmad bin Muhammad al-Qasimi, the head of Shaijah’s 
petroleum and mineral affsdrs ofllce, as Deputy Ruler of Sharjah. 
He was not given the title of Crown Prince. On 7 October the 
Ruler of Dubai, Prime Minister and Vice-President of the UAE, 


Sheikh Rashid bin Said al-Maktoum, died. He was succeeds 
in all of his offices by his eldest son, Sheikh Maktoum b 
Rashid al-Maktoum. la November a reorganization of mini 
terial portfolios took place. la October 1991 the Supreme Counc 
confirmed Sheikh Zayed and Sheikh Maktoum as, respective! 
President and Vice-President, each for a further five-year ten 
The provisional federal constitution was also renewed for 
further period of five years. 

In 1991 the UAE became involved in a msgor intemation 
financial scandal, when, in July, the regulatory authorities j 
seven countries dosed down (without warning) the operatioi 
of the Bank of Credit and Commerce International (BCCI), ] 
which the Abu Dhabi rulmg family and agendes had held 
controUuog interest (77%) since Api^ 1990. The termination < 
the bank’s activities followed the disdosure by an auditor 
report, commissioned by the Bank of England, of systemati 
large-scale fraud by BCCI authorities (perpetrated before Apr 
1990). By the end of July 1991 BCCFs activities had bee 
suspend^ in all 69 countries in which it had operated. . 
compensation plan, drawn up by the bank’s majority shari 
holders, was delay^ in December 1992, when thr^ prominer 
creditors, who h^ objected to a clause that would requu 
redpients of compensation to waive any further daims agaim 
Abu Dhabi in respect of the BCCI scandal, initiated appei 
proceedings and it was not until February 1996 that a compensi 
tion agreement, worth a total of US $l,800m., received judicii 
authorization in Luxembourg. In February 1996 the UAE Cei 
tral Bank formally revoked the licence of ^ BCCI, andinMa 
the Abu Dhabi authorities made a payment of $l,550m. 1 
BCCFs liquidators, Touche Ross (a further $250m. was to 1; 
held in an escrow account for release at a later date). In Octobc 
1998 it was announced that the auditors of the BCCI were i 
pay $195m. in settlement of a $ll,000m. claim for ne^digenc^ 
By 1999 two payments, totalling some $4,500m., had b^ mad 
to BCCI creditors, and a third pc^ent, of more than $l,000m 
was made in May 2000. A dispute between the liquidators an 
the emirate of Sharjah was resolved in May when Shaijah 
ruler. Sheikh Sultan, agreed to pay $76m. in settlement of 
$460m. claim which had arisen jfinm a $41m. loan made t 
Shaijah by the BCCI in 1975. In March 19^, as new legislatio 
was being prepared to strengthen the role of the Cent^ Ban 
and to ei^orce stricter regulation of the financial sector, tib 
Government intervened in the affairs of Dubai Islamic Ban 
which was reportedly experiencing financial difificulties. Furthc 
difficulties were experienced in the banking sector in 199$ 
when an expatriate businessman defaulted on loans and ban 
credits estimated to total some $866m.; subsequent investi| 
ations into his business revealed fraudulent activity. The Cei 
tral Bank called an emergency meeting to discuss recover 
of the monies owed, and UAE banks were later criticized by tfa 
police for their lack of vigilance in potential fraud cases. 

Meanwhile, in February 1994 the Minister of Petroleum an 
Mineral Resources, Yousuf bin Omeir bin Yousuf, resigne< 
citing personal reasons. In that month Sfiieikh Zay^ issued 
decree whereby a wide range of crimes, including murder, thef 
adultery and drugs-related offences, would be tried in Shari* 
(Islamic religious law) courts rather than in civil courts, and i 
April 1995 &e Counc^ of Ministers approved the introductio 
of the death penalty for drugs dealers and smu^ers. In Sej 
tember a SharVa court sentenced a 16-year-old Filipino woma 
to death for the murder of her Arab employer following a 
alleged rape. The sentence provoked public outcry in the PI^] 
pines. In mid-October, following appeals to the UAE authoritie 
from the Philippine Government and the subsequent personi 
intervention of Sheikh Zayed, the feunily of the deceased agree 
to rescind their ri^t to demand the execution of the accused i 
return for financial compensation. The death sentence we 
subsequently commuted to 100 lashes and one year’s imprisoi 
ment, followed by deportation. 

In January 1995 a decree was issued by the Ruler of Duba 
Sheildi Ma^um bin Rashid al-Maktomn, naming Sheik 
Muhammad bin Rashid al-Maktoum as Crown Prfoce. TI 
decree also named Sheikh Hamdan bin Rashid al-Maktoum e 
Deputy Ruler of Dubai. In June 1996 legislation designed 1 
make the provisicmal constitution permanent was endorsed 1: 
the Federal National Council, following its approval by ti; 
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Supreme Council of Rulers. Sheikh Zayed was again re-elected 
for another five-year term as president. 

In late March 1997 there was a cabinet reshuffle— the first 
for seven years. Thirteen of the 22 cabinet members, including 
the ministers of finance, defence and foreign affldrs, retain^ 
their posts, while the new appointments included Sheikh Fahim 
bin Sultan al-Qasimi as kfifflster of Economy and Commerce 
and Sheikh Abdullah bin Zayed an-Nahyan, son of the UAE 
President, as Minister of Information and Culture. Muhammad 
Khalfan bin Kharbash, appointed Minister of State for Finance 
and Industry, was regaled as the head of a new 'cli^e* of 
Western-educated technocrats whose influence in domestic poli- 
tics was expected to grow. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait, in August 1990, caused political 
and economic crisis throughout the Gulf region. The UAE re- 
sponded by supporting resistance to Iraqi aggmssion, and on 
20 August the UAE ordered aU nationals to join the cmmed 
forces for six weeks’ militaiy training. At the same time it was 
announced that armed forces opposing Iraq’s aggression wodd 
be granted military facilities in the U^. Units from the British 
and French air forces were among those which were subse- 
quently stationed there. In February 1991, after the outbreak 
of hos^ties between Iraq and a US-led multinational force, the 
UAE air force conducted four raids against Iraqi targets. 

In the aftermath of the war between Iraq and the US-led 
multinational force, the Mmiaters of Foreign Affairs of Egypt, 
Syria and the six GCC states met in Damascus, Sym, in order 
to discuss regional security arrangements. The meeting resulted 
in the signing of the Damascus declaration’ which envisaged, 
among other things, the formation of an Arab peace-keeping 
force comprising m^y Egyptian and SyrUm troops. At the 
beginning of May 1991 the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
GG^C states held an emergency meeting in Kuwait to discuss 
further regional security measures. In early May Egypt 
announced that it would withdraw its armed forces from Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait within three months: an apparent failure 
to honour its commitment, under the Damascus declaration’, 
to participate in the Arab peace-keeping force. At the beginimg 
of April the President of the UAE had discounted the possibility 
of Iraq’s participation in a Gulf security system while Saddam 
Hussain remained in power there; but he had indicated that 
the UAE would be prepared, in concert with the other GCC 
member states, to consider Ii^an security proposals. In Sep- 
tember 1992 a meeting attended by Egypt, ^ria and the GCC 
states was presented with an Eg^Ttian proposal to create a 
series of rapid deployment forces. However, the consideration 
of military co-operation was discontinued, in favour of discussion 
of politick and economic co-ordination. 

Tension between the UAE and Iran was not confined to 
matters relating to the GCC; there was also a territorial dimen- 
sion. Rival claims to the island of Abu Musa had been made by 
Sharjah and Iran in 1970, when petroleum exploration began. 
In 1971 agreement was reached to divide any oil revenues. In 
August 1992, however, it was reported that Iran had annexed 
Abu Musa after 20 years of joint control. It was claimed that 
Iranian authorities had deni^ landing permission to more than 
100 residents of the island who were returaing from Sharjah, 
and that Iran was refusing a compromise agreement. Iran 
subsequently claimed sovereignty over Abu Musa, together with 
the Greater Tunb and Lesser Tunb islands. Discussions between 
representatives of the countries’ Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
were convened in Abu Dhabi at the end of September, but 
collapsed almost immediately, with Iran refusing to discuss 
ownership of two of the three islands. At a GCC summit meeting 
in Abu Dhabi in December it was demanded that Iran reverse 
the Virtual annexation’ of the islands. In April 1993 a GCC 
statement expressed satisfriction at recent developments and 
support for bilateral negotiations. In the same month it was 
reported that all persons who had been expelled from (or reused 
entry to) Abu Musa in 1992 had been permitted to return. Both 
the UAE and Iran periodically proclaimed their commitment to 
direct talks; however, by late 1994 no significant progress had 
been made towards resolving the conflict, and in December 
the UAE announced its intention to refer the dispute to the 
International Court of Justice. In February 1995 it was alleged 
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that Iran had deployed air defence systems on the islands. In 
November offidak from the UAE and Iran, meeting in Qatar, 
Med to reach agreement on establishing an ^nda for minis- 
terial-level negotiations. In March 1996 relations between the 
two countries deteriorated further when Iran opened an airport 
on Abu Musa; in the following month Iran established a power 
station on the island of Greater Tunb. Although talks were held 
in March 1997, no solution was reached, and in June the UAE 
protested to the UN about a pier which, it alleged, Iran had 
constructed on Greater Tunb. The GCC has supported UAE 
claims to the islands but has also welcomed an Iranian offer to 
open dialogue. In March 1999 the GCC issued a statement 
criticizing Iranian ziaval exercises near the disputed islands. At 
tl^t time, the UAE was also highly critical of a developing 
rapprochement between Iran and Saudi Arabia, the latter 
having offered to mediate in the dispute over the islands. Rela- 
tions with Saudi Arabia deterioraM further following a visit 
to that countty by President Khatami of Iran, although the 
Saudi authorities insisted that any rapprochement with Iran 
would not be achieved at the expense of its relations with any 
other country, hi November a tripartite committee, established 
by the GCC and comprising representatives of Oman, Qatar 
and Saudi Arabia, announced that it would continue in its 
efforts to facilitate a settlement. At the end of the month Sheikh 
Zayed decided not to attend a meeting of GCC leaders in Saudi 
Arabia, in protest at the lack of attention given to the dispute 
with Iran by the other members of the GCC, at a time when 
they were increasingly moving towards improved relations with 
Iran. In December the UAE renewed its request for Iran to 
enter into direct negotiations or to agree to international arbitra- 
tion over the island and in March 2000, following a statement 
by Iran that it would be prepared to negotiate over the islands, 
the UAE said that it welcomed Iran’s statement, but would 
refer it to the tripartite GCC committee. 

In September 1993 the UAE welcomed the successful negoti- 
ation of the Declaration of Principles on Palestinian Self-Rule 
(see Documents on Palestine, p. 128), and pledged financial 
support to the Palestinians. The UAE also continued to 
modernize its defence capability, signing a defence agreement 
with the USA in July 1994 which extended the agreement signed 
in 1991 in the aftermath of the Gulf conflict This coincided with 
the announcement of plans to reduce the size of the UAE armed 
forces by 10,000, to 50,000. 

In September 1994 the UAE, along with the other GCC 
member states, agreed to a partial removal of the Arab economic 
boycott of Israel. In mid-January 1995 the UAE signed a defence 
agreement with France which provided for ’consultatLont ' m the 
event of aggression against or threats to UAE territoiy. A 
similar agreement was reportedly under negotiation with the 
United I^gdom. However, negotiations sMed for a period, 
owing to the reluctance of the British (k>vemment to accept the 
extension of UAE jurisdiction over British troops deployed there. 
A defence agr^ment was finally signed in November 1996, by 
which the United Kingdom undertook to defend the UAE in 
the event of an exterM attack. In mid-October 1995, while 
addressing a meeting of the new ambassadors in the UAE, 
Sheikh Zayed announced that it was lime for reconciliation’ 
with Iraq and appealed for the eas^ of UN sanctions against 
that country to relieve the suffering of the Iraqi people. In 
January 1997 the UAE sent a shipment of aid contsdning food 
and m^dne to Iraq to help alleviate the desperate situation 
of Iraqi children. In Mardi, in protest at Israel’s decision to 
construct a Jewish settlement in a disputed area of East Jerusa- 
lem, the Arab League voted to suspend negotiations to establM 
diplomatic lioks with Israel, close Israeli missions, restore the 
economic boycott and withdraw from multilateral peace talks. 
In November the UAE, in common with most other GCC and 
Arab League member states, did not attend the fourth Middle 
East and North Africa economic conference in Doha, Qatar the 
boycott was widely observed in protest at the attendmce of a 
delegation from Israel, which was regarded as having failed to 
fulfil its obligations with regard to the kfiddle East peace process 
in genial, and the Oslo accords in particular. In late 1997, as 
the crisis developed between Iraq and weapons inspectors of 
the UN Special Commission (UNSCOM, see the chapter on 
Iraq), the UAE persisted in its recondliatory stance toward 
Iraq, refusing US requests to allow the deployment of US 
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fi^tOT aircraft in the UAE, and strongly advocating a diplomatic 
Bolution. A finder shipniGnt of modidiiG &zid food aid fix)m t hG 
UAE amved in Iraq in Febmaiy 1998. In that month a ship 
transporting illegal Iraqi oil exports sank oflFthe coast of Shaijah 
causing a major oil spill. The Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs announced his intention to prevent a recurrence of tViig 
event, and in August an environmental protection law was 
approved. In June the UAE rmterated its support for an end 
to the economic blockade against Iraq and in August it was 
announced that the UAE was to restore diplomatic ties with 
Iraq, although there was no indication of how soon this would 
lake place. The UAE boycotted a meeting of GCC oil ministers 
in March 1999 in protest at the decision by Saudi Arabia 
to begin petroleum production in disputed land prior to an 
agreement being reached on the ownership of the land. In May 
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the UAE and Oman signed an agreement demarcating their 
joint border. 

The UAE is expanding its air force as part of a 10-year 
weapons procurement programme, worth an estimated 
USfl5,00(^. In DecemW 1997 the Government signed a 
contract for the modernization of its 33 Mirage 2000 jets, and 
for the purchase of 30 new Mirage 2000-9 fighter aircraft, and 
m May 1998 it was announced that 80 US F-16 fighter airci^ 
had b^ ordered (at a cost of at least $6,000m.), representing 
the largest defence purdiase in the country s history. Abu Dhabi 
provides 80% of the UAE’s total military manpower and defence 
budget. Some analysts have criticized the overly politicized and 
decentralized nature of arms procurements: ordnance is far 
from standardized, with each emirate operating its own internal 
paramilitary forces. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Prior to the discovery of petroleum, the economy of the seven 
sheikhdoms, or emfrates, that comprised the Trudal States 
was based on pearling, fishing, trade and a limited amount of 
agriculture. In the 19th century, piraQr, as defined by the 
Western powers that became dominant in ihe area, also formed 
an important source of income for the coastal tribes. Since 1958, 
when petroleum was first discovered off Abu Dhabi, and in 
particular since June 1962, when it was first exported, the 
economy of the area has imder^ne dramatic change. The pace 
of this change increased appreciably following independence in 
1971, leadii^ to the creation of the federal state of tihe United 
Arab Emirates (UAE), and the increases in the price of oil 
dictated by the Org^zation of the Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC), of which the UAE is a member. In 1998, according 
to estimates by the World Bank, the UAE’s gross national 
product (GNP), measured at average 1996-98 prices, was 
US $48, 673m. equivalent to $17,870 per head. 

The UAE covers approximately 77,700 sq km, most of which 
is either sand desert or sibakh (salt fiats). At the March 1968 
census its population was 179,126. The pace of the UAE’s 
rapid economic change can be seen in the dramatic increase in 
population during succeeding years: it reached 1,042,099 by the 
December 1980 census, and results from the December 1985 
census indicated that the population had grown by 55.7% in the 
intervening five years, to 1,622,464, of whom about 670,000 
were inhabitants of Ahu Dhabi. The December 1995 census 
recorded a population of 2.38m., of whom 928,360 lived in Abu 
Dhabi, 674,100 in Dubai, 400,400 in Shaijah and the remainder 
in the other emirates. During 1990-98 the population increased 
by an annual average of 5.6%. In 1998 the population was 
ofidcially estimated to be 2,724,000. The largest relative in- 
creases in population have been in the surest emirates, 
refiecting their policy of economic expansion. The unecpial distri- 
bution of the sexes (with males accounting for about two-thirds 
of the total population) indicates the large amount of immigra- 
tion that has j^en necessary to sustain the country’s economic 
growth. Foreign workers comprise some 80% of the population. 
There have been strong demands for the redeployment of labour 
from non-Arab Asians to Arabs. In a government drive against 
illegal immigrants, up to 200,000 Asian workers were estimated 
to Imve left the country by November 1996. Despite a consequent 
increase in la^ur costs, the Government justified its actions on 
the grounds of the need to avoid cultural dilution and political 
unrest. In 1997 it was estimated that the total number of people 
in employment was 1,313,500, of whom 7.6% were engaged in 
agricidture and fishing (compared with 21% in 1965), 34.5% in 
industry (32% in 1965) and 57.9% in serviws (47% in 1^5). 

Despite progress in &e UAE towards political integration, co- 
ordination in economic policies has proved to be difficult to 
accomplish. Abu Dhabi’s wealth tends to overshadow the other 


emirates but, at the same time, it is the main factor which holds 
the seven emirates together. Apart from the difference between 
Abu Dhabi and Dubai over participation in the petroleum indus- 
try, the two main emirates have tended to pursue independent 
strategies in developing their various industries. An important 
instrument of development policy is the federal budget, which 
is essentially concerned with the implementation of federal 
infrastructure policy. Individual emirates also draw up separate 
budgets for municipal expenditure and local projects. The Con- 
stitution provides for soc^ services, such as health and educa- 
tion, to come under federal control. In the 1970s Abu Dhabi 
contributed more than 90% of the federal budget revenue, but by 
1990 its share had Men to about 80%, with Dubai contributing 
about 16%. In terms of gross domestic product (GDP), Abu 
Dhabi continues to dominate the UAE, but its share of total 
GDP declined from 70% in 1980 to 61% in 1984. Dubai contri- 
buted 25% of total GDP, and Shaijah 8%, in 1984. As a result 
of depressed petroleum prices from 1983, overall GDP declined 
in some subsequent years, but in 1989 the economic recovery 
which followed the cease-fire in the Iran-lraq War enabled a 
number of industrial projects, postponed in the mid-1980s, to be 
revived. GDP in that year increased ly 15.9%, toAED 100,976m. 
(US $27,506m.), and in 1990 the combination of increased oil 
production and higher prices produced a massive increase in 
GDP, to AED 125,266m. ($34,110m.). 

Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990 initially had a 
destabilizing effect upon the UAE economy. Work on develop- 
ment projects was susp^ded and banks lost between 15% and 
30% of tiieir deposits in August and September. More than 
8,000 Kuwaitis fied to the UAE. Hi^er shipping insurance 
premiums acted as a restraint on trade. By ffie end of 1990, 
however, work on development projects had resumed, and con- 
fidence in the economy had revived as a result of the 54% 
increase in the revenue which the UAE had earned firom its 
sales of petroleum in the course of the year. At $21,100m., the 
value of these sales was more than sufficient to meet the 
additional expenses whidi the UAE incurred as a result of the 
crisis in the Gulf. A large part of these expenses arose from the 
financial support it gave to the military operations of the anti- 
Iraq coalition; and from aid granted to &ose countries for which 
the economic ^ects of the crisis were most severe. (The UAE 
donated £275m. towards the cost of British and US $4,067m. 
towards the cost of US military operations. It also made a 
contribution of $l,469m. to the Gulf Financial Crisis Co-ordina- 
tion Group.) After the liberation of Kuwait in Febniaiy 1991 
the UAE announced ambitious expenditure plans in both the 
petroleum and non-petroleum sectors. The UAE also benefited 
firom participation in Kuwait’s reconstruction programme, in 
the aftermaffi of its liberation, and from a revival of regional 
trade after the war. The UAE placed orders worth an estimated 
$12,050m. for defence equipment in 1993. Cumulative UAE 
defence spending during the 1990s was forecast to total about 
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$20, 000m. Under the country’s 'offset’ rules, foreign defence 
contractors winning orders worth more than $10m. were 
required to reinvest, over a seven-year period, 60% of the value of 
such orders in approved projects beneficial to the UA£ economy. 

GDP increased, in real terms, by an estimated annual avera^ 
of 0.4% in 1980-93. According to UN estimates, real growth in 
GDP was recorded at 2.2% in 1995, 5.0% in 1996 and 4.5% in 
1997. The non-oil sectors of the economy accounted for two- 
thirds of GDP in 1996. According to IMF figures, GDP totalled 
AED 157,144m. in 1995, AED 175,781m. in 1996 and was 
forecast to rise to AED 181,012m. in 1997. Relatively steady 
revenues from petroleum exports and rapidly growing non-oil 
trade have provided a strong financial base to support the 
Government’s ambitious plans for industrial expansion and 
diversification through the 1990s. By 1997 the non-oil sector 
was estimated to contribute some 70% of GDP. 

PETROLEUM AND GAS 

The economy of the UAE is dominated by petroleum. At the end 
of 1999 the UAE’s proven oil reserves totalled 97,800m. barrels 
(9.4% of world reserves and 12.2% of OPEC reserves). At the 
end of 1999 the UAE’s proven reserves of natural gas totalled 
6,000,000m. cum (4.1% of world reserves). In 1996 91.4% of 
total reserves (5,300,000m. cu m) were in Abu Dhabi. Between 
1971 and 1980 the UAE’s revenue from petroleum increased 
about 25-fold, and, particularly between 1973 and 1976, the 
economy expanded very rapidly, hi this period, public-sector 
spending increased at an annual rate of 72%. The second half 
of the 1970s, however, was a period of retrenchment, and there 
was a m£uor recession in the mid-19808. Owing to the surplus 
of petroleum supplies in the 1980s, government revenue from 
exports of petroleum was greatly reduced. Japan, which is the 
largest customer for crude petroleum from the UAE, imported 
26.8% of its total crude oil requirements from the UAJB in 1995. 
The petroleum sector’s contribution to GDP declined from 63% 
in 1980 to 32% in 1996. In 1997, as a result of declining 
petroleum prices, the sectors contribution to GDP decreased 
further, to 29%. Meanwhile, non-oil GDP grew by 7.2% from 
1996 to 1997; while manufacturing constituted an impressive 
15.9% of total GDP in 1997. Nonetheless, crude oil exports still 
constituted about 40% of total commodity exports in 1997. Thus, 
lower international oil prices in 1998 led to a 5% decline in the 
UAE’s real GDP, althoi^ the economy recovered strongly with 
the revival in oil price in late 1999. 

In 1983 Abu Dhabi produced 69.9% of the UAE’s petroleum 
output, Dubai 29.5% and Shazjah 0.5%. Output rose rapidly, 
from an average of 14,200 bairols per day (b/d) in 1962 (the 
first year of production) to 1,059,000 b/d in 1971. Output nearly 
doubled to 1,998,700 b/d in 1977 before falling gradually to 
1,133,743 b/d in 1981— lower than in any year since 1971. Under 
the terms of an OPEC agreement in Mm^ 1983, the UAE was 
accorded a production quota of 1.1m. b/d. 

Towards the end of 1985 it was evident that Abu Dhabi was 
exceeding its production quota. After the abandonment of oil- 
pricing agreements at an OPEC meeting held in Vienna in 
Octob^, ^e UAE’s production rose appreciably. In December 
OPEC decided to abandon production restraint and to seek a 
larger share of the market. By March 1986 it was apparent that 
Abu Dhabi had raised production levels by almost 30%, while, 
at the same time, halving prices, in an attempt to maintain its 
revenue. The UAE’s total production rose from 805,000 b/d at 
the end of 1985 to 1.7m. b/d in July 1986. The OPEC decision 
to seek a larger market share exacerbated the oil glut and 
precipitated the collapse in prices during 1986. At the beginning 
of August OPEC agreed to reduce its members’ overall produc- 
tion by about 4m. b/d for two months from 1 Septembw in an 
effort to stabilize prices. This had the effect of setting the UAE’s 
quota at 950,000 h/d, and this level was reaffirmed at an OPEC 
meeting held in October, when marginally hi^er collective 
production levels were esttblished for November and December. 
The UAE’s production quota for the first six months of 1987 
was set at 902,000 b/d, with Abu Dhabi assuming 682,000 b/d 
to be its share of the quota, and Dubai taldng 220,000 b/d. In 
February 1987, however, Abu Dhabi was producing approxi- 
matdy 780,000 b/d, and Dubai about 380,000 b/d, thereby 
continuing tbe t^d of over-production that has been character- 
istic of the UAE in recent years. At the November 1988 meeting. 
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OPEC members agreed to form a committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of eight member states, to monitor the production 
quotas of all mem^rs and to supervise adherence to the levels 
allocated. The UAE was widely acknowledged to be the mosi 
flagrant over-producer in OPEC and repeatedly rejected the 
quotas that it had been allocated, claiming that they were 
inconsistent with the country’s large reserves and dispropor- 
tionate to the quotas allotted to other OPEC member states. 

In June 1988 the Supreme Petroleum Council was formed, 
following the issuing of a presidential decree which proposed 
the a^lition of the Department of Petroleum and the dissolution 
of the board of directors of the Abu Dhabi National Oil Cc 
(ADNCX)), in an attempt to unify the Government’s petroleuna 
policy and planning activities. The 11-member Council, headed 
by Sheikh Khalifa bin Zayed an-Nahyan, assumed the formei 
responsibilities of ADNOC’s directors and of the Department oi 
Petroleum, namdy the administration and supervision of all 
the country’s petroleum affairs. 

In March 1990 the UAE was producing 2.01m. b/d, against 
its OPEC quota (which it did not recognize) of 1 .095m. b/d. B^ 
July the price of oil had fallen to US $14 per barrel. The UAE 
agreed to a compromise proposal that its OPEC quota should 
be revised to 1.5m. b/d. Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August, 
however, led to the suspension of OPEC quotas us membei 
states agreed to compensate for the loss of Iraqi and Kuwaiti 
production of petroleum due to the UN’s mandatory trade 
embargo. The UAE’s average output during the 1990-91 Gull 
crisis was 2.4m. b/d, 63% more than its quota figure of Jul^ 
1990. Increased production was accompanied until Janu^ 
1991 by hi^er 'spot’ prices. With the outbreak of hostilitieE 
between the US-1^ midtinationed force and Iraq, prices began 
to dedine to pre-conflict levels. Having reached a maximum 
price of $32 per barrel in October 1990, by February 1991 the 
'spot’ price of Dubai crude petroleum had fallen to less than $1S 
per bwel. In March OPEC agreed to lower production levels 
by 5% in the second quarter of the year. The UAE agreed to 
r^uce its level of production to 2.320m. b/d. From March 1992 
the UAE’s OPEC quota was set at 2.244m. h/d, which the UAE 
appeared to be observing, notwithstanding Abu Dhabi’s decision 
to proceed with a $5,000m. development programme designed 
to add an extra 600,000 b/d of oil production capacity by 1996. 
In 1992 crude oil production averaged 2,283,200 h/d. UAE 
petroleum production has fluctuated little since 1993, hovering 
around its OPEC quota (set in April of that year) of 2.161m. h/d. 

In November 1997, at a meeting of OPEC members convened 
in Jakarta, Indonesia, production quotas were increased to 
reflect actual production (many OPEC members, including the 
UAE, exceeded their quotas in 1997) and the expected increase 
in demand in 1998; the UAE’s new quota was 2.366m. b/d. 
However, declining petroleum prices in 1998 led to production 
cuts. In March both OPEC and non-OPEC members agreed to 
reduce production, and in June, following a further decrease in 
prices, the UAE pledged to reduce production to 2.157m. b/d 
compared with average output of 2.270m. b/d in May. In addition 
to the declining petroleum prices, the UAE was also more 
directly affected by the economic crisis in Asia, as more than 
50% of its exports in 1996 went to Japan, South Korea and 
Singapore. Petroleum prices continued to decline, and in March 
1999 the UAE agreed to reduce production further, to 2.000m. 
h/d (effective from 1 April), in conjunction with both OPEC and 
non-OPEC countries in an effort to stabilize the market. By 
mid- 1999 a notable recovery in world petroleum prices had been 
achiev^ as a result. Following a continued rise in petroleum 
prices in 2000, the UAE agreed to raise its level of production 
to 2.219m. b/d (effective from 1 July). The recovery continued 
largely unabated during 2000, until by August oil prices reached 
their highest point for 10 years, at well over US $32 per barrel. 

The UAE holds the world’s fourth-largest natmal gas 
reserves, amounting to an estimated 74,869,331.83m. cu m. 
These are predicted to last for at least 150 years. The Enodrates 
also produce large amoxmts of liquefied natural gas (LNG). 
Whereas l^fore much gas was simply burnt off, increasingly 
the UAE is exploiting this resource, both for internal energy 
usage, and as a lucrative source of export earnings. A US 
$l,000m. onshore gas development programme (001^2) at the 
Habshan natural gas complex near the Bab oil and gas field, 
was launched in 1998, and should be completed in early 2001. 
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The associated $700m. Asab gas project was completed in 1999, 
and will support industries in Ruwais. During 1999 memoran- 
dums of understanding were signed between Qatar, Oman 
the UAE, providing for the construction of a gas pipeline to 
Qatar to Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Oman and Pakistan, at an estimated 
total cost of US $10, 000m., over a seven-year period. Gas from 
this project, called Dolphin, will be distributed between UOG 
(UAE Offsets Group) and ADNOC, according to agreements 
signed in October 1999. The UAE hopes that the extension of 
Dolphin from Oman to Pakistan will materialize as planned in 
2005, as UAE investors are keen on developing gas-consuming 
power plants in the latter country. Qatar, which has huge 
reserves of unassociated gas in the North Field, was initially to 
supply 30,000m. cu m of gas per year. The project was promoted 
by Abu Dhabi in response to increasing shortages of gas for 
power generation in that emirate. 

Abu Dhabi 

The first company to obtain a concession to explore for petroleum 
in Abu Dhabi was the Trucial Coast Devdopment Oil Go, which 
was granted a concession over the entire territory in 1939. In 
1962 the consortium was renamed the Abu Dhabi Petroleum 
Co (ADPC), and during the 1960s it gradually relinquished 
much of its concession. Agreements m^e in the early 1970s 
gave ADNOC, founded in 1971, an eventual 60% share, back- 
dated to 1 January 1974. ADNOC has a monopoly over distribu- 
tion and is responsible for all petroleum installations and oil- 
based industries in the emirate. The second largest oil company 
in Abu Dhabi was founded in 1954 as Abu Dhabi Marine 
Areas Ltd (ADMA), which in 1971 was a consortium of British 
Petroleum (BP) and Compagnie Fran^aise des Petroles (CFP). 
In 1972 BP sold 45% of its shares to the Japan Oil Development 
Co (JODCO) and by 1974 the Abu Dhabi Government, in the 
form of ADNOC, had acquired a 60% share. In 1977 ADNOC 
and ADMA agreed to establish a new company, ADMA-OPCO 
(with the same shareholders as ADMA), for offshore work, and 
in 1978 the Abu Dhabi Company for Onshore Oil Operations 
(ADCO) was formed from ADPC for onshore work. Ibese two 
companies produced 93% of Abu Dhabi’s p^leum in 1979, and 
the remaining four companies in the emirate, the Abu Dhabi 
Oil Company Ltd, the Total Abu al-Bukhoosh Co, the Al-Bunduq 
Company Ltd and Amerada Hess, produced about 7%. The main 
onshore oilfields are the Murban, Bu Hasa and Asab fields, 
while the main offshore ones are Umm Shaif (which produced 
an average 133,599 h/d in 1983) and Lower Zakum (average 
71,912 b/d in 1983). This level was broadly maintained into the 
1990s. With the onset of the Gulf crisis in Augipt 1990 and the 
suspension of OPEC quotas, Abu Dhabi provided 75% of the 
UAE’s expanded production, at levels of up to 1.8m. b/d. 

Two new discoveries of petroleum were reported in 1982, and 
during 1983 ADNOC drilled a total of 16 e^loration wells. In 
1985 two further offshore oilfields came into operation, with the 
Sateh field producing at 10,000 b/d and the Umm ad-Dalkh field 
producing at 25,000 h^d. However, the oil glut and reductions 
in OPEC production quotas for the UAE led to a fall in output 
prior to tbe last quarter of 1985. During the last quarter of 
1985, however, Abu Dhabi raised production considerably in 
order to offset declines in prices, and the unfavourable prospects 
for the oil industry in the short term also led to the postj^nement 
of two schemes to increase the rate of recovery l^m the Sahil 
and Bab fields. In August 1986 Abu Dhabi was producing 
approximately 1.3m. b/d, but during 1987 some rationalization 
of ADNOC’s activities took place. ZADCO and UDECO were 
merged, and by 1988 ADCO was operatii^ only four rigs, com- 
pared with 15 in mid-1986, but es^loration drilling increased 
in 1989. In March 1991 Abu Dhabi announced that, as part of 
a US $7,000m. development plan (1991-95), $2, 800m. was to 
be spent on doubling exports of liquefied natural gas (LNG), 
increasing long-term production capacity from 2m. b/d to 2.6m. 
b/d and doubling refining capacity to more than 250,000 b/d. 
Formal approval had been obtained for the release of the estim- 
ated ^OOm. that was needed to expand capacity at the onshore 
Bab field and the of&hore Upper Zakum field. At the Bab field 
ADCO aimed to increase capacity firom 60,000 b/d to 350,000 hi 
d. Hie capadly at the Upper Zakum field was to be increased 
by 200,000 b/d. Small discoveries that Imd been ignored over 
the part decade were also to be reappraised. In late 1994 the 


broad division of crude oil production within Abu Dhabi was 
425,000 b/d from ADMA-OPCO offshore fields, 470,000 b/d from 
the Upper Zakum offshore field and 920,000 b/d firom ^CO’s 
onshore fields. At 1 January 1995 proven oil reserves in Abu 
Dhabi were 92,200m. barrels (92.6% of the UAE total). 

The Government has consistently sou^t to develop its ^down- 
stream’ production, and its first refinery, at Umm an-Nar, came 
‘on stream’ in 1976 with a capacity of 15,000 b/d. A second 
refineiy, at Ruwais, went into operation in June 1981. The 
Ruwais refinery, which after expansion was originally planned 
to achieve an output of 300,000 l^d, was produci^ to a capacity 
of only 71,000 h/d in 1985 and 1986, after declines in demand 
had led to cut-backs in the scale of expansion. By 1991 its 
capacity had fallen to 50,000 b/d. Work on a 60,000 b/d extension 
of the Umm an-Nar rel^ery was completed in 1984. In 1993 
the capacity of the Umm an-Nar refinery was raised to 85,000 
h/d, bringing total refining capacity in Abu Dhabi to 215,500 
h/d. The Ruwais refinery produced 132,050 b/d in 1999. In 1994 
aggregate refinery throu^puts in the UAE averaged 226,000 
b/d. Ihe long-standing proposal to expand the Ruwais refinery 
finally received government approval in January 1995, allowing 
planners to draw up detailed specifications for a ms|jor 
upgrading packaro which was expected to cost between 
US $l,300m. and $l,900m. As well as the construction of two 
condensate processing plant unite, the expansion is expected to 
include a 420-MW-450-MW power plant, a 30,000 cu m-per-day 
desalination facility and a msjor seawater system. In early 1988 
the Abu Dhabi-based International Petroleum Investment Co 
(IPIC) began to develop its refinery interests elsewhere, by 
purchasing a 10% interest in a Madrid-based refinery, Compafifa 
Espafiola de Petroleos, for $123m. This ensured a secure outlet 
for 60,000 b/d of Abu Dhabi’s crude petroleum. Tbe interest was 
doubled in early 1989. IPIC (which is jointly owned by ADNOC 
and the Abu Dhabi Investment Authority) announced plans in 
May 1994 to acquire a 20% interest in the Austrian energy and 
chemicals group OMV. During the 1970s there were several 
plans for the development of petrochemical industries in the 
emirate, but one of the few to come to fruition was the fertilizer 
complex at Ruwais, Ruwais Fertilizer Industries (FERTIL), of 
which two-thirds is owned by ADNOC and one-third by Total- 
CFP. FERTIL produced 600,000 tons of ammonia and urea in 
1994. In 1995 ADNOC announced outline proposals for a msgor 
new petrochemical development at Ruwais, to be undertaken 
after the forthcoming expansion of the Ruwais oil refineiy. The 
project, structured as a joint venture, involves the development 
of a polyethylene complex, an ethylene dichloride plant and an 
aromatics plant. In September 1997 EPIC and OMV announced 
plans to acquire a 50% share in Borealis, a Copenhagen-based 
polyethylene producer. Borealis is the largest European poly- 
ethylene producer and is expected to become the world’s fourth- 
largest producer. It has also been involved in the building of a 
polyethylene complex in the UAE, which was sdieduled to 
commence production by 2000. In November 1998 a contract 
was awarded for the construction of a 600,000 tons-per-year 
ethane cracker on the Abu Dhabi Polymers Company complex 
at Ruwais. Further contracts, for tbe construction of two 225,000 
tons-per-year polyethylene units were awarded in mid-1999. 

Abu Dhabi’s exports of petroleum are transported throu^ 
two main terminals. The Jebel Dhanna terminal was completed 
in 1963. Additional installations, finished in 1974, increased 
the export capacity of ADPC’s Murban petroleum to 1,280,000 
b/d. ADMA-OPCCD’s Umm Shaif and Zakum petroleum is 
exported throu^ the Das terminal. Two smaller terminals exist 
at Abu al-Bukhoosh and Mubarraz. At the beginning of 1980 
ADNOC and JODCO began work on a new terminal, costing 
$750m., on Delma island. As a result of the onshore petroleum 
expansion plans announced in March 1991, Jebel Dhanna was 
also to be expanded. Three new tanks were to be ready for 
commissioniog in late 1992. 

During the early 1970s much of the gas produced in asso- 
ciation with petroleum was fiared off, but in 1977 an LNG plant 
at Das island started recovering offshore associated gas, and in 
1981 the GASCO plant began onshore gas collection. In 1981 a 
new gasfield was found underlying the offrtiore Zakum oilfield, 
and in 1984 exploration began in /ibu Dhabi’s share of the Khuff 
formation, thought to be one of the largest offshore gasfields in 
the world. 
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In 1983 the Abu Dhabi Gas Liquefaction Co (ADGAS) bor- 
rowed US $500m. to upgrade its Das island complex by building 
three new LNG storage tanlga and four for liquefied petroleum 
^ (LPG), together with vapour recovery units. The Thamama 
6 Gas project came on stream in 1984, processing gas from the 
Fhamama C foundation of the Bab ficdd. In 1988 Das island 
produced 2.48m. tons of LNG, 7.8% above design capacity, for 
export to ADGAS’s sole long-term contract customer for LNG, 
Japan’s Tokyo Electric Power Co. A third LNG production tr^ 
Eind 34m. cum per day of additional gas-gathering facilities 
were completed in 1994, raising the plant’s capacity to 5m. tons 
per year. In early 1995 ADGAS made several LNG shipments 
to Belgian, Spanish and Frendh importers under single-cargo 
sales agreements. It subsequently secured short-term contracts 
to supEdy a total of nearly Im. tons of LNG to the same customers 
between July 1995 and April 1996. 

ADNOC’s ambitious p lana for the expansion of its \Lpstream’ 
gas industry include the Asab field gas development scheme 
(AGD), pha^ two of the onshore gas development programme 
(OGD) and the Ehuff reservoir development project 

Dubai 

Dubai is the second largest producer of petroleum in the UAE, 
producing approximately 420,000 b/d during 1991 and 380,000 
b/d in 1992. In 1994 crude oil contributed an estimated 20.1% 
of Dubai’s GDP. By early 1994 output was down to an estimated 
275,000 b/d, and steps were being taken to slow the rate of 
declhie through increased use of enhanced recovery techniques. 
Output had risen to an estimated 320,000 b/d by mid-1994 
Mowing the drilling of new wells. Two years later, when Dubai’s 
sstimated oil output was around 300,000 b/d, independent ana- 
lysts were forecasting a decline to around 250,000 b/d in 1997 
md to less than 200,000 h/d in 1998, as offshore reservoirs 
approached exhaustion. In 1963 Conoco acquired the earlier 
^troleum concession, held firom 1937 to 1961 by Iraq Petroleum 
I!o, and formed the Dubai Petroleum Go (DPC), concentrating 
m offshore production. In 1954 GFP and Hispanoil had obtained 
m onshore concession, and formed Dubai Marine Areas Ltd 
DUMA). In 1963 DPC acquired a 50% share in DUMA’S conces- 
lion and then released some of its shares to other companies, 
10 that by the late 1960s GFP, Hispanoil, Continental Oil, 
Texaco, Sun Oil and Wintershall all had shares in DUMA-DPG’s 
loncession. By 1974 the Gk)vemment of Dubai had acquired a 
>0% share in participation in DUMA-DPG. Nevertheless, the 
brmer concessionaire companies continued to operate under 
he same conditions until, in 1979, the Government decided to 
my back 50% of the production to market it directly. 

Although petroleum was first discovered in Dubai in 1966, 
>roduction did not begin until 1969. Output averaged 34,236 
>/d in 1970, rising to 362,346 b/d in 1978. Output is mainly 
rom the two offshore oilfidds of Fateh and South West Fateh, 
mt some petroleum is also lifted from the Rashid and Falah 
offshore fields. In May 1982 a major new onshore discovery was 
nade in the Margham fidd, and by 1988 production reached 
L0,000 b/d of condensate from 15 wells. In April 1989 a 59-km 
npeline, linking the Margham field with the gas-processmg 
>lant at Jebel AH, was brou^t into operation. The pipeHne has 
L maximum capacity of 13.5m. cu ft per day. By the end of 
L990 Dubai had a total of 341 oil wells. Exploration was not 
nterrupted by the Gulf crisis, and development work at 21 
veils was completed in 1990. DPC also installed a US $200m. 
fiatform to increase capadty at the Fateh field in 1990. DPG’s 
itorage capadty stood at 2.3m. barrels at the end of 1990. 

Because of its vibrant industrial sector, and its switch to gas 
or its power stations, Dubai was expected to increase its gas 
K>nsumption by 7% each year until at least 2005. In Februaiy 
L998 Abu Dhabi agreed to supply Dubai with gas (which previ- 
>usly came mainly firom Shaijah). During the 1970s Deal’s 
latural gas was flared off, but in 1980 a gas treatment plant, 
>wned by the Dubai Natural Gas Go (DUGAS), began opera- 
tions. Dubai’s gas reserves are estimated at 125,000m. cu m, 
and the DUGAS plant, at Jebd AH, began operations with a 
[treatment capadty of 3m. cu m per day. In 1985 the plant had 
a production capacity of between 825 and 850 metric tons per 
day (t/d) of propane, 600 t/d of butane and 850 t/d-900 Vd of 
condensate. Most of the production from the plant is shipped to 
Japan. In 1988 DUGAS and two foreign companies, ASCO (of 
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the USA) and BP, signed an agreement to process associated 
gas from the Margham field at Jebel AH. Enviously this gas 
had been flared. Gonstruction of a new DUGAS plant to produce 
methyl-tertiary-butyl ether, a lead substitute in petrol, was 
complete in February 1995. In July 1997 the Dubai-based 
Emirates National Oil Gorpn awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a condensate processing plant to an ItaUan company, 
Technipetrol. The plant was due to be operational by late 1998, 
and was expected to produce 60,000 b/d of naphtha, jet fuel and 
diesel for sale in the local market. The installation of an un- 
leaded petrol plant was also planned at Jebel AH. 

Shaijah 

Production of petroleum began in Sharjah in 1974, with the 
Mubarak field producing at tiie rate of 60,000 b/d. The field Hes 
in a "protocol area’, which is occupied by Iran, and in the 
north it Hes in Iranian territorial concessions for hydrocarbons 
exploration. Shaijah has production and drilling rights, but 
shares production and revenue with Iran. This situation caused 
considerable difficulties following the onset of hostiUties 
between Iran and Iraq, and in 19^ oil exploration was inters 
rupted when Iranian patrol boats arrived near Abu Musa island. 
The security problems facing Shaijah became more apparent 
when Iranii^ naval forces attacked the Mubarak oilfield in 
AprH 1988, thereby causing its closure for a period of two 
months. Of the remaining revenue 20% is shared with Umm al- 
Qaiwain, and 10% with ^man. The field has brought Shaijah 
revenues of around AED 20m. per year. At the end of 1980 
Amoco announced a nuqor new onshore discovery of petroleum 
and natural gas. Exports of crude petroleum ftum this Sajaa 
field started in mid-1982 at a rate of 25,000 b/d. The emirate’s 
total production in 1983 exceeded 50,000 h/d. It is estimated 
that Shaijidi maintained production levels at an average of 
65,000 b/d during 1987-90, although in 1991 output was about 
25% lower, owing to problems at the Mubarak field. By 1992 
output from the Mubarak field had fallen to 8,000 b/d. 

Export revenues from Shaijah’s two gasfields, S^aa 1 and 
Ssyaa 2, were expected substantially to reduce Shariah’s inter- 
national debt, wMch was estimated at between US $600m. and 
$700m. in 1986, and average production from the Sajaa fields 
in 1986 reached 16.98m. cu m per day. However, the coUapse of 
the price of petroleum weakened Shaijah’s ability to repay its 
international debt. A pipeline costing $190m. was complete in 
1984, to carry gas from the Segaa fields to power stations in Ras 
al-Khaimah, l^'airah, Ajman and Umm al-Qaiwain, and in 
1985 this pipeline had a capacity of 60,000 b/d of condensate 
and 1.1m. cu m per day of gas. Following the settlement of the 
border dispute between Shaijah and Dubai in 1985, a 24-in (60- 
cm) gas pipeline was built to supply gas from the l^jaa field to 
the Dubai Electrical Go’s power and desaHnation plant at Jebel 
AH. An agreement was also reached in 1983 for Amoco to drill 
six weUs over the ensuing 15 months, to bring the capacity of 
the SajasL field to 14.2m. cu m per day. An LPG plant began 
production in July 1986, with a capacity of 13,000 h/d of mixed 
LPGs, 7,500 h/d of propane, 6,000 h/d of butane and 6,000 b/d 
of condensate. Many projects were postponed during the reces- 
sion of the mid’1980s, but the economic revival Mowing the 
1990-91 Gulf crisis enabled the Government to revive develop- 
ment plans. In July 1992 the Amoco Shaijah Oil Go (owned 
60% by the Sh^ah Government and 40% by Amoco Gorpn) 
announced significant new gas discoveries, and in 1993 pkuouB 
were announced to expand Shaijah’s gas-processing capacity by 
60% in 1994. A new contract to supply gas to power stations 
in the northern emirates was aw^^ by the UAE federal 
authorities in June 1994. Amoco Shazjc^’s gas-processing plant 
operated at or above its nominal design capacity of 19.8m. cu 
m per day throughout 1995, achieving daily tl^ughputs in 
excess of 22.7m. cu m during periods of peak demand. In 1996 
the plant’s capacity was under expansion, in order to meet an 
anticipated increase in peak demand to 25.5m. cu m per day. It 
was estimated that 50%-60% of Shaijah’s dry gas production 
was piped to Dubai in 1995, with the remaindsT going to Shaijah 
and the northern emirates’ power stations. Production of con- 
densates and natural gas Hquids was 40,000 h/d-45,000 b/d in 
1995. In December 1995 Amoco Gorpn signed a memorandum 
of understanding with the Government of Oman whereby the 
US company was granted exclusive representation to market 
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Omani gas in the UAE. Amoco’s proposal was to build a pipeline 
from Oman s gas fields to Amoco Shiah’s gas-treatment plant, 
which would be expanded to handle a greatly increased 
throughput. (Gas^ demand in Dubai and the northern emirates 
was forecast to rise by as much as 34m. cu m per day within 
six years.) 

Petroleum Co (owned by a Shaijah businessman) 
announced in late 1996 that it had purchased an fl'gifltiTig 
Canadian oil refinery for shipment to Shaijah and reassembly 
on a free-zone site at Hamriyya, where it was scheduled to 
begin producing 20,000 b/d of petroleum products in late 1997. 

Ajmaxi, Figairah, Ras al-Khaimah and Umm al-Qaiwain 
Of the remaining emirates, Ras al-Khaimah appears to have 
the largest reserves of petroleum and natural gas. Offshore 
discoveries, made in 1976 and 1977, proved not to be commer- 
cially exploitable, but Gulf Oil made new discoveries off the 
west coast in 1981. In the same year, an onshore concession 
was granted to a consortium of Amoco and Gulf Oil, and, 
following seismic tests, Gulf Oil announced significant discov- 
eries of petroleum and gas in the second offshore test well, 
Saleh One X, in February 1983. The well started production in 
February 1984, at 5,000 b/d, followed in April by Saleh Two X 
at 3,500 h/d, and production there has since increased. At the 
beginning of 1985, however, Ras al-Khaimah was producing oil 
at a rate of only between 8,000 b/d and 10,000 b/d. A new 
well, Saleh Four X, began operating in February 1985, with a 
production rate of between 7,000 b/d and 8,000 b/d of oil, and a 
fiirther well, Saleh Five X, was ‘spudded* in April. Ras al- 
Khaimah's overall production has not, however, been as high 
as was anticipated, and in 1987 production was only 11,000 b/d, 
most of the revenue from which was used to finance exploration 
and development. By the end of 1987 a seventh well had been 
‘spudded* in the Sal^ field, and production was report^ to be 
about 12,000 b/d. By mid-1986 the four-stage programme to 
establish a ‘downstream* oil industry in Ras al-Khaimah, at a 
cost of US $45m.-$50m., had been completed. This consists of 
pipelines from the Saleh field to the mc^and, separation and 
stihilization facilities, onshore storage facilities for 500,000 
barrels, and an LPG plant. In 1991 the Omani Government 
agreed to allow gas from its Bukha offshore field to be processed 
at Ras al-Khaimah. Output was expected to be limited to around 

5.000 b/d of condensate, 800 b/d of LPG and 40 cu ft of ‘dry* gas 
per day. The emirate has been processing gas at Khor Khuwair 
since 1985, but utilization has been minimal. In January 1996 
a new company, Ras al-Khaimah Oil and Gas, whose principal 
shareholder was a US investor, signed an agreement to under- 
take onshore and offshore exploration work in the emirate. 

Umm al-Qaiwain*s first well was ‘spudded* in 1981, and a 
Canadian concession in the emirate was due to start production 
in 1985. Exploration continues in Umm al-Qaiwain, as it does 
in ^'man, where drilling for petroleum finally began in 1982. 
In July 1983 Ajman formed the ^man National Oil Co (AJNOC), 
with a capital of US $37m. In February 1984 it was announced 
that two Canadian oil companies had been granted offshore 
concessions in Fi:gairah, and in 1988 Broken Hill Petroleum of 
Australia conducted a seismic survey off shore from the emirate. 
Further exploration of the northern emirates featured promi- 
nently in the UAE*s 1991-96 development plan. In late 1996 
a 30,000 h/d refinery, purchased second-hand from a megor 
multinational by the Gr^k compcmy Metro Oil, went into pro- 
duction in Fujairah upon completion of more than 12 months’ 
reassembly work. The refinery’s product mix was configured to 
supply the needs of shipping usi^ Fpjairah’s bunkering facili- 
ties. In 1995 Fpjairah’s deep-water port was one of the world’s 
largest bunkering stations. It had about 500,000 cu m of product 
storage capacity and was well placed to act as a bulk oil trade 
centre for Gidf and the Indian sub-continent. A inajor 
new tank-terminal venture, with a projected initial capacity of 

465.000 cu m and a projected final capacity of 700,000 cu m, 
was under development in Fi:gairah in 1996 by a consortia 
led by Royal Van Ommeren (a Dutch company with world-wide 
oil storage interests). 

INDUSTRY 

Since the UAE was formed in 1971, the diversification of the 
economy away from petroleum has been a clearly stated govern- 


ment policy. The development of an integrated infrastructure 
and extensive construction work took place in the 1970s, and this 
early industrial development was manned largely by immigrant 
labour. It is estimated that by 1982 the labour force of the UAE 
was 559,960, of whom a large mfigorfiy—in some sectors over 
90%— were non-nationals. In the early 1980s, anxiety over the 
large number of Asian workers and unemployment led to the 
enforcement of a restrictive labour-law and stricter visa regu- 
lations, making it increasingly difficult for overseas casual 
labourers to settle in the UAE. However, by 1986, when the 
expatriate work-force in Dubai totalled only 75,070, the decline 
of the economy had led to a reversal of this policy, and the 
Government had begun to encourage immigrant labourers 
earning incomes above a certain level to bring their families 
with them. A survey conducted by the UAE Minis^ of Economy 
and Industiy in 1988 indicated the p^r productivity of capitcd 
invested in manufacturing industiy in the UAE, a lack of new 
technology and the low level of wages paid to the mainly Asian 
work-force. In 1987 non-oil manufacturing industiy contributed 
11% of GDP (compared with 4% in 1980), but in 1990 the 
proportion declined to 7.3%, its value being AED 9,300m. In 
1994 this sector contributed 8.3% of GDP, with a value of 
AED 11,160m. It runs these services via the state-owned Abu 
Dhabi Water and Electricity Department (ADWED). However, 
in early 1998 a government committee recommended that 
ADWED be transformed into a regulatory authority, and that 
the actual power stations should be privatized. The US $800m. 
expansion of Taweelah A-2 (see below), the UAE’s first indepen- 
dent water and power project, reached financial close in April 
1999. Under its new owners, a joint venture called Emirates 
CMS Power, it should assume full-scale production of electricity 
and desalinated water in August 2001. The Taweelah A-1 plant 
(see below) was to be fully privatized in Februaiy 2000. 

The federal Ministry of Electricity and Water is responsible 
for 11 power stations: at Umm al-Qaiwain, Fakg al-Mualla, 
Dhaid, Masfiit, Manama, Uzun, Masafi, Fujairah, Qidfa and 
Dibba. On the east coast a 33-kV overhead transmission s^tem 
has been installed, and a number of small contracts were issued 
in 1980 to link the remainder of the power supply system in 
this area. In Dubai power is generate by the locally-owned 
Dubai Electricity Co, and in 1980 a steam power station at 
Jebel Ali was inaugurated with 60-MW generators. Ras al- 
Khaimah, Shaijah and Abu Dhabi are also responsible for their 
own power. In addition to the old diesel, gas and steam stations, 
Abu Dhabi’s power is provided by the Umm an-Nar East and 
West stations. Units 9 and 10, a new 600-MW station at Barn 
Yas, and stations at Sadiyat and al-Ain. The UAE’s installed 
generating capadly rose firom 1,723.9 MW in 1979 to 3,933 MW 
in 1986. ^e UAE’s output of electric energy increased from 
4,991m. kWh in 1979 to 15,419m. kWh in 1989, with energy 
consumption per caput increasing from 126 kg of oil equivalent 
in 1965 to 10,874 kg in 1990. 

In 1982 the power stations at Qidfa and Ghalilah began 
operations, resulting in a 97% rise in power output in the 
northern emirates during the first nine months of the year. In 
April 1989 it was announced that the Taweela A power station, 
under construction since 1984, would begin operation in August, 
supplying Abu Dhabi with 250 MW of power and 20m. gallons 
of water per day (g/d). The second phase, originally approved in 
January 1987 and recently completed, entailed the construction 
of a power station (Taweela B) with a capadly of 732 MW, and 
a desalination unit with a capadty of 76m. g/d. Work on the 
Taweda project was interrupted by the Gulf crisis of 1990-91. 
Further delays were caused by the decision, in March 1991, to 
invite retenders for construction of Taweela B, with a view to 
securing a bid doser to tiie sum allocated for the project. In the 
event, tiie ‘turnkey’ contract was awarded for the Taweela B 
project in July 1^2, to a Ztirich-based consortium. The al- 
Taweelah Power Company was to manage the Taweelah B 
facility; with the addition of two new gas-turbine units its 
capadty would rise to 1,220 MW. It was reported in April 1997 
that the Abu Dhabi Government is understood to have approved 
the US $700m. scansion of the Taweela A power and desalina- 
tion plant to be implemented as an independent power project. 
Plans have also be^ announced for the expansion of the Jebel 
Ali E station by 232 MW to 472 MW, and for the construction 
of a new power station, Jebel Ali G, with a capadly of 440 MW. 
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major generation station built at Mirfa, near Ruwais, already 
ppHes many villages and islands in Abu Dhabi with 246 MW 
id 16.2m. ^Edlons of water per day. It will soon expand its 
padty via an $80m. investment by the new al-Miifa Power 
)mpany. Similar upgrading is plained for the Umm al-Nar 
an^ run by a private company of the same name. Expenditure 
L power has often bemi subject to budgetary constraints, but, 
Lih demand rising by about 10% j^r year, the Government 
IS decided to press rapidly ahead with expansion projects. By 
)94 the total installed capacity of the UAE’s power stations 
as 5,000 MW, while the anticipated demand in 2000 was 
500 MW. At the beginning of 1995 electricity prices were 
Lcreased from AED 0.07 to AED 0.15 per kWh, leaving them 
gnificantly below the estimated production costs of about 
ED 0.20 per kWh at the most modem power stations and up 
\ AED 0.35 per kWh at older plants. In mid-1995 more than 
,500 MW of new generating capacity was under construction 
L the UAE, while distribution networks were undergoing m^br 
pgrading and expansion. In December 1999 bids were received 
\r a 1,500 MW plant at Shuweihat, west of Abu Dhabi, to be 
perational by 2003. At a more strategic level, the UAE plans 

> enter the second stage of a $l,000m. plan to create a regional 
ower grid in the GCC re^on. Before the UAE can join, however, 

> must ensure that it u^es its own power grid by connecting 
bations along its western coast with ^ose in the centre. 

The lack of water resources has led to much investment in 
le provision of fresh water. This has been achieved by building 
ew underground wells, and desalination plants— 22 in 1985 
nd 82 by 1999. The latter supply about 200m. g^d to the 
^deration, and meet 82% of its total water needs. However, 
oth expedients carry problems: wells have dangerously lowered 
le water table, while desalination plants have proven costly for 
le poorer northern emirates, and are strategically vulnerable to 
ttack. By 1985 there were 22 desalination plants in the UAE. 
1 1982 annual water demand was estimated at 565m. cu m, of 
'hich agriculture used 410m. cu m. Examples of projects which 
ave been completed are: a 3.3m. g/d desalination plant associ- 
ted with the power station at ^dfa, in Fujairah, and a reverse 
smosis desalination plant, with a capacity of 3.6m. ^d, at 
jman. Pour 50 MW steam turbines, and two 18,000-cu m-per- 
ay multi-stage flash desalination units were built at Raaisdi, 
1 Umm al-Qaiwain. A project to divert water from two Turkish 
Lvers, the Geyhan and the Seyhan, to the Gulf along two 
ipelines, totalling 5,000 km in length, has been discussed, but 
as never come dose to implementation. Total UAE water 
reduction in 1989 was 85,000m. gallons, compared with 
1,000m. gallons in 1987. The range of projects that the Govem- 
lent announced for expanding the UAE’s electric power 
apadty after the end of the Gulf War in Februaiy 1991 all 
nvisa^ increases in desalination capadly. In January 1995 
hu Dhabi had an installed desalination capadty of 110m. g^d 
nd was currently preceding with six new projects which wo^d 
dd an addition^ 84m. g/d of capacity. Of the 81m. g/d of 
esalinated water supplied to Abu Dhabi dty in 1994, 44m. g/d 
rsB for domestic use and the remainder for horticultural use. 
hibai had 30m. g/d of excess desalination capadty in 1995, 
he completion of new water plants at power stations having 
limina^ the water authority s need to purchase up to half of 
lubai’s fresh water supply from a desalination facility attached 
0 the Dubai Aluminium Co (DUBAL) complex. Hans were 
nnounced in 1995 to install a total of about 8m. g/d of new 
iesalination capadty in the northern emirates of Fujairah, 
4*man and Has al-Khaimah. In July 1997 the federal Ministry 
if Electridty and Water awarded an AED 235m. contract to the 
ocal Emirates Trading Agency for the supply and installation 
(f five new desalination units in the northern emirates. 

Vbu Dhabi 

\bu Dhabi City is a thriving metropolis of more than 600,000 
)eople. Oil conMbutes about one-quarter of this emirate’s GDP, 
)ut Abu Dhabi also derives income from massive investment in 
werseas assets, estimated at about US $150,000m. Most of Abu 
Dhabi’s heavy industry is centred on the Jebel Dhanna-Ruwais 
industrial zone, 250 km west of Abu Dhabi dty, whi^ was 
officially opened by Sheikh Zayed in Marcdh 1982. This is mostly 
oil-related, with a petroleum refinery capable of processing 
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120.000 b/d at Ruwais and a fertilizer plant forming the central 
projects (see Petroleum and Gas). 

In 1979 the General Industries Corpn (GIC) was set up to co- 
ordinate non-petroleum development, and by early 1981 it was 
involved in a paper bag factory, a brick works, a concrete blodk 
factory, a steel-rolling mill, and an animal feed plant, all of 
which had begun prwiuction in the preceding two years. An 
industi^ bank, Emirates Industrial Bank, was founded in 
1983 to fund new industrial projects. light industry is concen- 
trated in the al-Musalah area, just over the bridges joining Abu 
Dhabi island to the mainland. In 1985 there was a total of 221 
industrial units in Abu Dhabi. A bottling plant for Coca-Cola 
opened in 1989, and the construction of a plant to manufacture 

6.000 tons of polyurethane blocks per year has been announced. 
The government-owned Abu Dhabi Investment Co (ADIC) 
launched an industrial investment programme in 1993. In 1995 
the GIC was fanlizing plans to sell five industrial plants with 
an estimated combined valuation of AED 700m., this being the 
UAE’s l^t privatization initiative since 1985 and the first in 
which the intended means of privatization was a series of share 
offers through the UAE’s informal stock market. In February 
1^6 the GIC announced that shares worth AED 300m. in 
several of its food processing companies would be distributed 
to social security recipients, low-income employees and small 
shareholders. New projects under active evaluation by the GIC 
in mid-1996 included the construction of a rolling mill at 
Taweela to manufacture steel bars for the local building in- 
dustry. In June 1997 it was reported that the GIC had laun^ed 
an AED 100m. industrial loan fund to support private sector 
participation in small and medium-sized industrial ventures in 
the emirate. The joint venture Borouge pnyect was set to pro- 
duce ethylene and polyethylene in 2001. 

A joint-stock company called Abu Dhabi Ship Building! ADSB) 
was established in 1995 with the US company Newport News 
(40%) and the Abu Dhabi Government (18.5^ ) as founding 
shareholders. The remaining 41.5%> of the share capital was 
raised through a heavily over-subscribed public offering. ADSB’s 
repair and construction facilities for naval and merchant vessels 
were to be located initially at an established dry dock at Mus- 
safah pending construction of a purpose-built yai*d with a pro- 
jected completion date of 1999. 

A decree was issued in July 1996 to establish Abu Dhabi’s 
first free zone on Saadiyat island, cast of Abu Dhabi city. It is 
currently investing US $3,300m. to develop storage, transporta- 
tion and trading focilities for various commodities, from ores, 
grain and foodstuffs to precious metals and gems. The island is 
currently being linked to Abu Dhabi city by a 6-km bridge. In 
August 1997 it was announced that both local and international 
investors would be offered a $l,700m. equity stake in the initial 
public offering in the Saadiyat Free Zone Authority (SFZA) 
which will regulate the free zone. A project development com- 
pany will build and operate the facilities on the island under a 
25-year renewable concession agreement. 

Dubai 

Dubai has taken the lead in developing non-petroleum industry 
(which could explain how in 1983, when the UAE witnessed a 
narrowing of its trade surplus, Dubai’s increased by 30%, despite 
a 14% dedine in petroleum revenues). Dubai accounts for 70% 
of the Emirates’ non-oil trade, attracting foreign investors as 
an offshore financial, business and tourism centre. Based on a 
plan first drafted in 1993, Dubai projects non-oil GDP growth 
of up to 7% annually until 2015. This has been centred on the 
Jebel Ali port and industrial area, 30 km west of Dubai city. 
The decision to build a new deep-sea port was taken in August 
1976, and there were 15 km of quays by mid-1981. The port 
possessed 67 berths by 1988, and is the largest man-made 
harbour in the world. In 1989 Jebel Ali Port handled 9.97m. 
tons of cargo. The older Port Rashid had 35 berths by mid-1984. 
By 1985 ihiere was a total of 305 industrial units in Dubai. 
D^pite a reduction in trade through Dubai’s ports in the imme- 
diate aftermath of Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990, 
owing to raised war risk insurance premiums, shipping con- 
tainer tonnage in 1990 rose by 79% and general cargo tonnage 
by 61% compared with 1989. In May 1991 a new company, the 
Dubm Ports Authority (DPA), was established to take over the 
ru nning of Port Rashid and Jebel Ali. Dubai’s ports are playing 
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an important role as transhipment points for Kuwait’s recon- 
struction programme. 

The first major plant to begin production was an aluminium 
smelter, owned by DUBAL, which commenced operations at the 
end of 1979. It was built at a cost of US ^OOm., and initially 
had an installed capacity of 135,000 metric tons of aluminium 
ingots per year. By 1988 production had increased to 163,446 
tons, of which Japan purchased 64%. In May 1989 work began 
on the expansion of the plant by more than 40%, to a capacity 
of 240,000 tons per year. It was completed in early 1991. In 
1992 DUBAL’s production of hot metal totalled 244,605 tons, 
and a total of 250,000 tons of finished metals were sold to 21 
countries, the main export markets being Japan (42.6% of sales), 
Taiwan, South Korea and Thailand. Sales comprised 60% billets, 
36% foimdry alloys and 14% high-purity ingots. DUBAL is 
powered by five 100-MW gas turbines, driven by fuel fiom the 
neig^ibouring gas treatment plant, operated by DUGAS. In 1994 
DUBAL produced 246,264 tons of hot metal and a record 273,086 
tons of cast metal. Sales in 1994 totalled 268,292 tons (39% of 
which went to the Japanese market). In January 1995 DUBAL 
announced plans to expand its production capacity to 372,600 
tons per year by early 1997 at a cost of $503m., of which $253m. 
would be financed out of company resources and the balance 
through a five-year syndicated bank loan. A further expansion 
of production capacity, to 525,000 tons per year (at a cost 
of $725m.), was completed in early 2000. Meanwhile, Dubai 
Investment PJSC plans that its $160m. aluminium rolled prod- 
ucts plant will be operational in 2002. In 1979 another industrial 
plant, cable manufacturer DUGAB, came into production. Its 
sales of cables were worth a record AED 212m. ($57.7m.) in 
1993, when it won msgor new export orders in Asian markets. 
In 1994 DUGAB produced nearly 20,000 tons of copper and 
aluminium cable. In 1995 it esqsanded its product range to 
include specialist lead-sheathed cables for the oil, gas and 
petrochemical industries. Initially, DUGAB was jointly owned 
by BIGG of the United Kingdom and the Dubai (Government, 
but in June 1997 the Abu Dhabi Government bought a 35% 
share in the company. 

In May 1980, in an effort to promote Dubai’s industrial 
development. Sheikh Rashid decreed that Jebel Ali should be a 
free-trade zone. The Jebel Ali Free Zone Authority, which offers 
the advantages of duty-fra trade, was finally inaugurated, 
under full foreign ownership, in early 1985 (see Trade, Transport 
and Tourism). By mid-1994 around 630 companies had set up 
businesses in the Jebel Ali Free Zone, and new companies were 
arriving there at an average rate of 15 per month. Msgor foreign 
companies locating there included Xerox, Union Garbide, 3M, 
Bla^ and Decker, Mitsubishi, York International, BP Amoco 
Arabian Agencies and Shell Markets. Local firms at Jebel Ali 
include Dubai’s National Gement Go and the National Flour 
Mills, which began production in 1987. A new sugar refinery 
with a daily capacity of 2,400 tons was due to go into production 
in late 1994. In 1990 a warehouse and distribution facility for 
the Sony Gorpn and a US $3m. manufacturing plant for the 
Kavoos Go of Iran, to make raw materials for paint production, 
were opened. Jebel Ali Free Zone has become an important 
distribution point for Kuwait’s reconstruction programme. In 
1990 investments in the zone reached AED 1,500m., a 50% 
increase on 1989 levels. A second area for light industry has 
also been developed around the extended port area of Mina 
Rashid in Dubai itself. The garment-manufacturing sector has 
expanded dramatically, with the value of exports ris^ fiiom 
an insignificant level in 1985 to $227.1m. in 1993. The industry 
is concentrated in Jebel Ali, where 25 factories were established 
by mid-1988, mostly by Indian businessmen. However, punitive 
quotas, introduced by the USA^ have caused some units to close. 
The economic importance of this sector to the UAE is d imin is h ed 
by the fact that all raw materials and labour are imported, 
mainly from India. 

In 1994 (which saw a marked decline in textile and garment 
exports) the Jebel Ali Free Zone Authority adopted a policy of 
not granting new licences to garment manufacturers, on the 
grounds that it did not wish to encourage labour-intensive 
industries. By early 1995 the total number of companies using 
the zone was about 735, drawn from 70 countries in all pa^ 
of the world. Distribution and sales operations (often serving 
markets far beyond the Ghilf region) outnumbered manufac- 


turing and assembly operations by about two to one, although 
manufacturing and assembly accounted for four-fifths of total 
investment in the zone. Investment in ‘high-technology’ ven- 
tures sudhi as computer assembly fell well short of targets set 
by the Free Zone Authority, which was currently making special 
efforts to attract this type of venture. Dubai was scheduled to 
inaugi^ate its US$200m. Internet Gity (DIG), a 25 sq km 
coUe^on of offices to attract international names in ‘e-com- 
merce’ in October 2000. By September 2000 180 companies had 
apparently rented all ava^ble space in DIG, which includes an 
internet university. An Indian company announced in early 
1995 that it was to invest US $27m. at Jebel Ali to establish a 
nylon tyre cord factory with an annual capacity of 18,000 tons. In 
mid-1996 India’s Southern Petroleum Industries Gorpn (SPIG) 
announced plans to locate a fertilizer plant at Jebel Ali to serve 
the Indian market At that time more than 1,000 companies 
were operating in the Jebel Ali Free Zone. 

In April 1^3 Ihe authorities introduced a new law that 
explicitly excluded licensed national firms from the ‘offshore’ 
provisions of the original free-zone legislation (see Trade, Trans- 
port and Tourism, below), confirmed their liability to the provi- 
sions of Dubai’s standard company laws, and made the granting 
of a licence subject to proof of at least 51% UAE or GGG 
ownership of the company concerned and at least 40% locally 
added value in its products. It was hoped that the removal of 
former ambiguities would encourage more local companies to 
take advanta^ of the infrastructure benefits of manufacturing 
within the zone. Industrial investment in Dubai in 1993 totalled 
AED 10,500m. (8% up on 1992), while investment by foreign 
companies totalled AED 1,800m. (23% up on 1992). Industrial 
production in 1993 was valued at AED 9,600m. (an increase of 
24.8%), including exports worth AED 4,500m. (39.2% more than 
in 1992). 

The Northern Emirates 

Industrial development in the remaining emirates has been 
based largely on &e construction industry and port expansion. 
Two container ports have been develop^ in Sharjah, where 
there is also a lubricating oil plant, a rope factory, the Sharjah 
Oxygen Go, a factory making plastic pipes and a cement plant 
prc^udng 700 tons per day. The Gulf Industries Complex in 
Sharjah’s industrial zone was opened in 1981, producing furni- 
ture and household utensils. In April 1982 a fodder factory at 
Mina Khaled, operated by the Gulf Company for Agricultural 
Development, was opened. An LPG plant came into operation 
on the site in July 1986. According to a study by the Emirates 
Industrial Bank, Sharjah was the focus of 35% of the UAE’s 
industrial installations in 1987. Total capital investment in 
Sharjah increased firom AED 461m. in 1977 to AED 997m. in 
1987, while the number of employees doubled, from 3,173 to 
6,840, over the same period. Sharjah’s industrial sector regis- 
tered 48% growth in 1988. After 1996 Sharjah, already well 
established as a centre for light industry, set up its fifteenth 
industrial park on the border with Dubai. Here, units produce 
perfiimes, clothing, furniture, paint, plastic pipes, ready-mix 
concrete and building materials. 

Ras al-Khaimah h^ developed a valuable ei^rt business in 
aggregate (stones used in making concrete) from the Hcgar 
Mountains. The first explosives factory in the Gulf was opened 
there in 1980, and a pharmaceutical factory was opened in 1981. 
The emirate has a cement factory, an asphalt company and a 
lime kiln, and in 1981 the Ras al-Khaimah Company for White 
Gement was established to build the Gulfs first white cement 
fectory at Khor Khuwair. This joint Kuwaiti-UAE venture was 
due to commence operations in March 1986, producing 300,000 
tons of white cement per year. 

At the end of 1980 the Government of Figairah established a 
department of industry and economy to organize industrial 
development. Fqjairah has factories producing marble, tiles, 
rockwool (asbestos) insulatio^ concrete blocks, tyres and shoes, 
and many of these industries use materials :^m the Hajar 
mountains, where surveys have indicated significant quantities 
of copper, chromite, talc and magnesium. Commercial produc- 
tion of 1,600 tons per day began at a new cement plant in 
Dibba in 1982, when Figairah’s US$4.9m. rockwool factory 
also started operations, with an annual capacity of 5,000 tons. 
Gement production capacity was due to rise to 2,500 tons per 
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day during 1996. A new port with 11 berths was opened in 
^airah in 1982. Traffic at the port increased afto Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait in August 1990 as shippers attempted to 
avoid the war risk insurance premiums levied on the Gulf ports 
of Abu Dhabi and Dubai. In 1990 traffic at the port of Fujairah 
increased by 50% compared with 1989. A crushing plant, 
designed to produce 3m. tons per year of aggregate for cement 
production, went into production in May 1985. A five-year 
Development Plan, announced in 1988, included proposals for 
a $100m. industrisd suburb and a $140m. break-shipment ware- 
house project. Fujairah outlined ambitious development plans 
in 1991, based on significant investment by the C^C member 
states. These include a Gulf railway, with the spur of the 
line connecting with the port of Fqjaii^, and a petrochemical 
complex. A free-zone facility in Fpjairah was the base for 55 
enterprises in mid-1995. Its total trade volume in the first 
half of 1995 was 6,152m. tons (principally foodstuffs, textiles, 
electronic gwds, medical equipment, packaging and steel com- 
modities) with a value of AED 260m. 

Umm al-Qaiwain has concentrated on construction, and the 
newly-formed Umm al-Qaiwain Cement Industries Co plans to 
build a cement works producing Im. tons per year to add to the 
one already in existence. Currently, however, the UAE’s annual 
cement capacity is 8.4m. tons, which is four times the level of 
local demand of 2m. tons, and consequently the UAE’s eight 
cement works are seeking to implement a production quota 
system. Cement production and related activities are likely to 
remain the dominant sector of the economy of Umm al-Qaiwain. 
Plans, announced in 1986, for the construction of an aluminium 
smelter, at a cost of US $l,200m., were abandoned in 1988, and 
the smelter will now be built in Qatar. Umm al-Qaiwain has 
also followed Dubai’s example by establishing a zone by 
royal decree in 1987. 

Ajman, the smallest emirate, has a cement factory, a dry dock 
and a ship repair yard. There is a pressing need for improved 
infoastructure in Ajman. In 1991 the federal Government 
announced plans for a 240-MW increase in the electricity pro- 
duction capacity of the northern emirates. Contracts to install 
an extra 210 MW of capacity were awarded in late 1994. Plans 
were being drawn up in 1995 for new west-coast electricity 
distribution links between Ras al-Khaimah, Ajman and Umm 
al-Qaiwain, while a proposal to link the northern emirates 
to the Abu Dhabi grid was under consideration as a future 
development option. In January 1997 the federal Ministry of 
Electricity and Water signed contracts for the interconnection 
of the west-coast power distribution network in the northern 
emirates. 

AGRICULTURE 

Since the establishment by the FAO of an agricultural experi- 
mental station at Digdagga (Ras al-Khaimah) in 1955, agricul- 
ture in the UAE has undergone a msgor transformation. 
Traditionally, a|odculture was based on nomadic pastoralism, 
in association with some oasis cultivation on the east coast and 
at Uwa, Dhaid, al-Ain and FaUg al-Mualla. This cultivation 
was tot^y dominated by dates. Althou^ dates are still the 
msgor crop in terms of area cultivated, the production of vegeta- 
bles has increased dramatically. The UAE continues to import 
more than 70% of its food requirements, but it is now largely 
self-sufficient in salad vegetables, eggs and poultry. In April 
1984 a ban was announced on imports of those foods in which the 
UAE is self-sufficient, during growing seasons. Most agriculture 
takes place on the gravel plains on either side of he Hsgar 
Mountains, at al-Ahi or at Liwa. This expansion has 
implemented through the creation of a widespread government 
extension service. In general, a^cultural inputs are provided to 
farmers at about one-half of their real cost, with the Gii^ernment 
subsidizing fertilizers, seeds and pesticides at 50% of cost. A 
central lal^ratoiy for the Ministry of Agriculture and Fineries 
was officially opened near al-Ain in April 1982. In 1982 official 
figures stat^ that total production of fruit and vegetables 
reached 343,500 tons. In that year the value of vegetable produc- 
ticm was AED 773m., of a total GNP of AED 119,700m. Some of 
this h^, in the past, ^ne to waste, and in 1983 the Government 
established the Public Corporation for Agricultural Produce to 
ensure that surplus vegetables are sharedbetween the emirates, 
and to package and store produce. Agricultural production in- 
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creased from 39,000 tons in 1972 to more than 600,000 tons per 
year in the late 1980s, while the area of cultivable land increa^ 
from about ^,000 ha to more than 250,000 ha in 1994. Date 
production rose i^m 62,000 tons in 1986 to an estimated 

245.000 tons in 1997, while tomato production increased from 

42.000 tons in 1990 to an estimated 545,000 tons in 1997. 
Government figures indicate that in al-Ain the number of farms 
increased from 980 in 1979 to 1,939 in 1983, with an increase 
in farm area over the same period from 43,000 dunums to 82,668 
dunums. The area of forest in the al-Ain region also increased, 
from 10,617 ha in 1978 to 13,433 ha in 1983. 

There are a number of large-scale agricultural enterprises in 
the UAE. By 1981 there were three private dairy farms, four 
poultry farms, a French-sponsored frosh vegetable concern at 
d-Ain, and a government wheat project on 600 ha at al-Oha, 
near al-Ain. During 1984 the Arab Company for Animal Produc- 
tion’s farm in Ras al-Khaimah was reported to be producing 

16.000 cartons of milk and yogurt daily from its 600 cows. A 
US $26m. poultiy farm has been built at Fqjairah. This will 
produce 3.5m. birds and 11m. eggs per year. Experiments in 
hydroponics are bmng undertaken on Saadiyat island. The Arab 
Company for Livesto^ Development, based in Damascus, Syria, 
plans to establish a 200-ha dairy farm, at a cost of AED 13m., 
in Fqjairah, where it also operates the poultry farm. In 1989 
the UAE produced about 13,000 tons of poultry, making the 
country 45% self-sufficient. Output of eggs reached 170m. in 
1989, satisfying 70% of domestic re^quirement. A vegetable- 
canning factory was opened at al-Ain in 1986. In 1997 the UAE 
produced an estimate 24,000 tons of poultry, and output of 
eggs totalled 13m. metric tons. 

The increased cultivation of vegetables and, in particular, the 
extensive forestry programme have led to severe problems with 
the water tables. Between 1976 and 1980, 1,545 new wells were 
dug by government teams, and it seems that at least this 
number were also dug privately. The consequent fall in the 
water table has been dramatic, especially near the coast. In 
1980 the water table in Ras al-Khaimah fell by 3.37m. In places 
Ihis has led to increased salinity of soil and water. Encroachment 
of seawater was also reported in 1982, when it apparently 
penetrated as far as 20 km inland in the northern emirates. As 
a result, several farms are now going out of production. The 
Government has attempted to alleviate the problem through the 
construction of desalination plants (see Industry) and catchment 
dams, such as those opened in 1982 at Wadi Ham and Wadi 
Bih. At the end of 1982 the Government barred the drilling of 
new wells in parts of the northern emirates. In November 1982 
the Tebodin Co of the Netherlands began a comprehensive study 
of the fresh water needs of the four smallest emirates until 
2011, to enable the Ministry of Electricity and Water to formu- 
late policies for those emirates. In 1983 a new dam was opened 
in Fiyairah, with a capacity of 10m. cu m of rain-water, and 
plans were laid for the construction of a 17,000 cu m-per-day 
desalination plant at Ajman. Despite the problems facing the 
UAE concerning its water supply, plans were shelved in 1984 
for the construction of eight recharge dams. Durii^ 1987 Abu 
Dhabi’s Executive Counc^ announced plans to drill a further 
200 artesian wells in three parts of the emirate to supply 
farmers with yet more water for irrigation purposes. Fuller 
plans for the western region in 1988 included the construction 
of small desalination plants to treat brackish water pumped by 
free pumps, and the cultivation of 600 ha, using sprinklers and 
drip irrigation. In 1990 Abu Dhabi announced its intention to 
cultivate 1,300 ha in Abu Dhabi, the western region and al- 
Khaten. In order to irrigate this land 100 wells were to be sunk 
and two reservoirs were to be built A large fossil-water reservoir 
was discovered at a depth of 70 m in the liwa area of Abu 
Dhabi’s western region in 1996, prompting the announcement 
of a 630-well drilling programme. 

Total subsidies for farming in the 1983 budget were estimated 
at AED 35m., and the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
projected investments of AED 1,172m. in farm development 
between 1983 and 1993. The food sectors contribution to GDP 
increased sixfold, to AED 106.5m., in the nine years to 1984, 
and during 1980-89 agricultural (IDP increased by an annual 
avere^ of 8.9%. In 1997 agriculture, livestock and fisheries 
contributed an estimated AED 5,503m. (3.0%) to the UAE’s total 
GDP at factor cost. By 2000, the UAE is expected to reai^ 
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100% self-suifiicienpy in wheat, and 95% self-sufdcienQ^ in 
although in 1985 it was reported that over-fishing in breeding 
areas was beginning to have adverse effects on the figiiiTicr 
industry. The tot^ catch was 95,129 tons in 1990, when there 
were 10,611 full-time fishermen, compared with about 4,000 in 
1980. It was estimated in 1993 that the current anTuml catch 
of 97,200 tons ^ceeded local demand for fish by about 27,200 
tons. Part of this surplus was exported and part was returned 
to the sea (there being no fish-processing industry in the UAE to 
provide a market for it). In 1996 the total catch was 105,654 tons. 

TRADE, TRANSPORT AND TOURISM 
During the 1970s the UAE’s earnings from exports I of petroleum 
enabled the country to retain a healthy overall balance of trade. 
In the e^ly 19808 decreases in the levels of the UAE’s petroleum 
production resulted in a relative decline in the country’s trade 
surplus. The ]^-Iraq War brought considerable problems 
for the economies of other countries in the region, but Dubai 
continued to benefit from its trade linkg with £m. In 1990, as 
a result of increased oil export volume and firmer oil prices, 
occasioned by the Gulf crisis, toe trade surplus increaed to AED 
37,000m., from AED 20,387m. in 1989. In 1993 exports and re- 
exports totalled AED 86,500m. (including petroleum worth AED 
44,500m.), while imports totalled AED 72,000m. (including AED 
25,500m. spent on items for re-export). The resulting visible 
trade surplus was AED 14,500m., although toe current-account 
surplus was just AED 4,522m. in 1993, compared with AED 
ll,i70m. in 1992. In 1994 exports and re-exports totalled AED 
97,924m., while imports totalled AED 83,606m. (including AED 
31,000m. spent on items for re-export), result!^ in a visible 
trade surplus of AED 14,318m. to 1995 toe trade surplus was 
AED 22,600m. (exports and re-exports AED 114,000m., total 
imports AED 91,400m.), increasing to AED 29,500 in 1996 
(exports and re-exports AED 130,700m., total imports AED 
101,200m.) and to AED 30,300m. in 1997 (exports and re-exports 
AED 139,500m., total imports AED 109,100m.). 

The principal commodity groups in the UAE’s imports are 
basic manufactures, machtoery and transport equipment, and 
food and live animals. The leading purchasers of crude petro- 
leum from Abu Dhabi are Japan, Western Europe and toe Far 
East. All of Sharjah’s petroleum exports m to toe USA. to 1993 
toe leading suppliers of imports into toe UAE were Japan, 
China, toe USA, toe United Kingdom and India. The UAE 
was admitted to GAIT membership in March 1994, and to its 
successor, toe World Trade Organization, in February 1996. 

One way in which trade has been allocated is ttou^ toe 
designation of free-trade zones, such as Jebel Ali and Port 
Zay^. From April 1982 customs duly in Dubai and Sharjah 
was lowered from 3% to 1%, to bring it in line with Abu Dh^i. 
to 1983 all toe emirates introduced a 4% unified import tariff, 
following a GCC unified economic agreement, altooi^ this 
tariff was not uniformly applied throu^out toe federation until 
August 1994 (when individual emirates formally abandoned 
inconsistent customs practices). Imports from within toe GCC 
area were exempt from toe 4% tariff, as were many industrial 
raw materials, agricultural inputs, medicines and certain food 
items. Since toe cease-fire in toe Gkilf War, several lines which 
had operated to toe east coast during toe conflict have returned 
to toe Gulf, and investment in the free-trade zones has risen. 
The Jebel Ali Free Zone offers various incentives to investors, 
including: toe ri^t to 106% foreign ownership; toe absence of 
taxes, import or export duties; and toe ri^^t to full repatriation 
of profits and capita, as well as an ample supply of cheap labour. 

The modem internal transport system of toe UAE was largely 
developed in toe late 19608 and toe 19708, when main roads 
were constructed to link all toe major cities. The petroleum 
retailer Emarat (formerly known as Emirates Genc^ Petro- 
leum Corpn) operated a network of 168 service stations in 1996. 
One of toe characteristics of toe country’s economy over recent 
years has been toe expansion in the number of major airports. 
Over 11.6m. passengers and 637,000 tons of cargo passed 
torou^ toe UAE’s airports in 1995. There are six international 
airports in toe UAE, 16 other paved airports, 18 airports with 
unpaved runways and two heliports. The busiest international 
airport is Dubai, whidb was ei^^pected to double its capadty to 
12m. passengers by toe end of 2000. In 1993 Dubai airport 
handled 5.67m. passengers and 218,264 tons of cargo, and was 


considering plans to increase its annual cargo- h andl i n g capadiy 
from 250,000 to 350,000 tons. In late 1995 plans were announced 
to expand toe airpck, which will increase handling capadty to 
12m. passengers a year hy 2000, and in 1996 some 8.5m. 
passengers used toe airport. Abu Dhabi has two international 
airports— toe main one handled over 3m. passengers in 1995— 
which are being upgraded and expanded in a five-year, $500m. 
investment programme, financed by the Abu Dhabi Govern- 
ment The new Shaxjah intemation^ airport handles toe bulk 
of toe UAE’s air-cargo as well as providing up-to-date facilities 
for passengers. The other UAE airports are in Figairah and Ras 
al-Ehaimah. In 1985 Dubai founded its own airline. Emirates 
Airlines, which by late 1995 was flying to 38 destinations. In 
1992 Emirates Airlines annoimced a US $l,000m. investment 
plan to purchase new aircraft over a 10-year period. Contracts 
have since been signed with Boeing (for seven B777 aircraft) 
and Airbus Industrie (for 16 A330-200 airliners). In July 2000 
Emirates Airlines became toe first world airline to pliu^e an 
order for a new Airbus A3XX 'super jumbo’, with delivery 
scheduled for 2006. hi 1997/98 Emirates Airlines carried 3.68m. 
passengers and 200,138 tons of cargo, achieving net profits of 
AED 262.4m. There is strong competition from Gulf Air, which 
ez]|joy8 considerable regional superiority. 

Port facilities have also been greatly expanded over recent 
years. The UAE has a total of 15 commercial ports, which 
between them handle over 33m. tons of cargo a year. F^airah 
port’s container throu^put rose to 480,000 20-foot-equivalent 
units (TEUs) from 188,129 TEUs in 1987. Container traffic at 
Mina Rashid was 557,521 TEUs in 1988, while at Mina Jebel 
Ali toe total frei^t handled was 4,475,175 metric tons. In 1992 
toe Dubai Ports Authority’s area of operations (taking in Mina 
Rashid and Mina Jebel Ali) was ranked as toe world’s sixteenth 
busiest container port, wito combined traffic of 1.48m. TEUs, 
shared almost equally between the two locations. In 1998 these 
two ports handled more than 36m. metric tons of cargo. The 
number of vessels calling at toe Dubai ports in 1992 was 8,253, 
and toe amount of genei^ cargo handled, excluding petroleum, 
totalled 2.8m. tons, hi 1998 the Dubai Ports Authority’s area of 
operations handled 2.8m. TEUs. In that year the Am Dhabi 
port of Mina Zayed handled 4,368,007 tons of general cargo. 
Total container traffic at toe UAE’s six rnsjor ports was some 
3.5m. TEUs for 1995 (of which 2.15m. TEUs passed throu^ 
toe Dubai ports). There are plans for a new port at Taweela in 
Abu Dhabi to serve toe proposed industrial zone. Substantial 
development is planned for toe site wito a new shipbuilding 
fadlity, and a ^ processing facility to treat offshore Khufr gas 
before it is delivered to Jebd Ali in Dubai. 

The UAE tourism industry, which in 1993 catered for more 
than Im. visitors for toe first time, was undergoing rapid expan- 
sion in 1995 as several msjor development schemes neared 
completion while others were at earlier stages of construction. 
In Dubai, toe principal centre for UAE tourism (wito 1,768,000 
visitors in 1996), toe main emphasis was on diversification into 
luxury beach and resort developments catering predominantly 
for holidaymakers rather than toe business travellers who con- 
stituted toe core clientele of many of Dubai’s older-established 
hotels. Promotion of toe UAE as a year-round destination for 
'sunshine tourism’ was aimed in toe mid-1990s mainly at toe 
upper end of toe European, Japanese and American markets. 
The completion of the world’s tidiest hotel— toe Bouij al-Arab, 
or Tower of toe Arabs’— in December 1999, was e:q>ected to 
attract large numbers of tourists to Dubai. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

According to recent estimates, there are more mobile telephones 
(about Im.) in the UAE than Umd-lines. Analysts further predict 
that toe demands of business will require 9.3m. telephone lines 
by 2013. Nearly 70% of households have satellite dishes, and 
toe UAE is ranked seventh worldwide in toe use of paging 
services. The UAE has 22 radio stations and 15 television 
stations. The Government has been particularly enthusiastic 
about toe possMities of multi-media, internet and 'e-commerce’ 
(see above). Indeed, toe GCC region (induding toe UAE) has 
15 times hi^er 'int^et penetration’ than toe Arab world as a 
whole. In Februaiy 2000 toe UAE created an Electronic Com- 
merce and Media ^ne to encourage international and regional 
Arab media toms to rdocate. In April 2000 toe UAE and India 
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signed a protocol on co-operation in the field of information 
technology. However, a law of 1988 still applies, which encour- 
ages self-censorship in the UAE’s established newspapers, and 
may dissuade media concerns to move to the UAE. Furthermore, 
a liacker’ spread alarm on UAE internet servers in early 2000, 
maM^ many government figures think more cautiously about 
the pil^s of tibis "new economy^. 

BANKING AND FINANCE 

The unit of currency in the UAE is the dirham, which was 
created in 1973 to replace the Bahraini dinar and the Qatar/ 
Dubai riyal, formerly used in the emirates. With effect from 
March 1996, 'AED* superseded Dh’ as the Central Bank’s official 
abbreviation for the currency unit. The dirham is linked offi- 

US dollar. In 1979 and 1980 t^^urinn^ Bosurd revalued the 
dirham by small amounts (up to 1%) against the dollar in order 
to tiy to curb capital outflows from the country (there are no 
exdamige controls), which were attracted by generally h^er 
interest rates elsewhere. The revaluations were also designed 
to ease the tightness of liquidity in the domestic money market 
which had b^ caused by the capital outflows. As a result of 
maintaining a fixed exchange rate of US $1 = AED 3.671, the 
dirham lost more than 40% of its value in relation to the major 
European currencies between February 1985 and February 
1987. During 1987 the dirham depreciated by a further 11.3% 
against an international haskef of currencies, as a result of the 
decline of the dollar. 

A central monetary institution, the UAE Currency Board, 
was established in 1973, but inte]>emirate rivalry prevented it 
from being given full central banking powers. This has led to a 
rapid multiplication of banks in the country. The Currency 
Board, managed mainly ly expatriates, was able to bring only 
a little order to the banking free-for-all. A moratorium on the 
opening of new banks was imposed in 1975, lifted temporarily 
and then re-imposed with a let-out for international banks of 
restricted licences (which allow all operations except domestic 
retail banking), only five of which have opened. In December 
1980 the UAE Central Bank replaced the Currency Board, and 
the rulers of Abu Dhabi and Dubai agreed to place one-h^ of 
their national revenues with the new institution. In April 1981 
the moratorium on new banks was lifted again but in May the 
governor of the Central Bank announced that no foreign banks 
would be granted new branch licences. In July 1981 the Central 
Bank bec^e more aggressive and told all foreign banks that 
they had until 1984 to reduce their operations to eight branches 
eac^. One way in which some banks tried to minimize the 
impact of this legislation was by becoming locally incorporated, 
with a 60% UAE shareholding. By the end of 1983, however, all 
foreign banks had complied with the legislation and reduced 
their number of branches to ei^t. Early in 1982 the Central 
Bank again intervened to keep a high level of licpiidity in the 
country by imposing a 30% interest-free reserve recpiirement 
on dirham loans plarad outside the UAE for less than one year, 
replacing the former 15% charge, imposed in May 1981, for 
loans up to three months. 

Other disruptions to the banking sector were announced in 
early 1983. The ruler of Abu Dhabi decided that foreign banks 
should pay a tax of 20% on profits; and the Centi^ Bank, 
implementing certain clauses of the 1980 bank law, established 
an upper limit on borrovi^ by individual bank directors and 
boar^ of directors. Despite this, many banks continued to do 
well in the early 1980s. In 1982 Umm al-Qaiwain opened its 
first loca^ incorporated bank, the Natioi^ Bank of Umm 
al-Qaiwain. However, the genc^ ^ceiling’ of 5% on loans to 
individual directors led to coUapse, in 1983, of the Union 
Bank of the Middle East, which had loaned its Chairman, Abd 
al-W ahab Galadari, monies representing 25%-^0% of the bank’s 
total lending. The Central Bank forced his resignation in Novem- 
ber, and established a committee of bankers and businessmen 
to take over the managmnent of the bank. By mid-1986, Abd al- 
Wahab Galadari’s creditors had received a payment of 75% 
from the official receivers, which amounted to US $321naL. Other 
banks seem to have adopted policies in accordance with the 
Central Bank’s requirements. 

A further development in the banking sector was the estab- 
lishment, in 1983, of the Emirates Industrial Bank, with an 
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authorized capital of AED 500m., to provide loans to new indus- 
tries. Towards the end of 1984, in an attempt to discourage 
capital outflow, the Central Bank announced increases in the 
percentage of demand deposits accepted by local banks whidi 
would have to be placed with the Central Bank. The Central 
Bank’s concern over the liquidity of many of the country’s 
ATnanAr banks hflfl continu^, and in 1985 a Central Bank 
circular obliged each of the UAE’s banks to provide a detailed 
account of its financial operations, thus proving the existence 
of its inner reserves. This move was followed by a series of 
mergers involving ffie country’s smaller banks. 

The collapse of the price of petroleum in 1986, and the deep- 
ening recession of the mid-1980s, caused an increasing number 
of problems for the migority of the banks in the UAE. In mid- 
1986 the Central Bank announced several measures that were 
aimed at imposing restraint in financial matters. The new 
measures, in particular, prohibited banks operating in the UAE 
from making unsecured loans. In 1987 provision for loan losses 
was reduced, and in 19^ the Central Bank announced that 
UAE banks were in a position to withstand bad debts (i.e. 
debts unlikely to be repaid). During 1987 a presidential decree 
spedfied that, in future, all debt cases would be considered by 
the dvil court rather than the Sharfa court, and a further 
decree spread considerable confusion by announdng that in all 
cases interest should not exceed the amount of the prindpal 
debt. Initially Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990 severely 
affected confidence in the banking sector. According to UAE 
spokesmen, however, the banking sector overcame the negative 
effects of the (3ulf crisis by virtue of speedy action by the Central 
Bank to ensure liquidity and confidence in the 47 existing 
commercial banks, whose consolidated balance sheet total incre- 
ased by 9.5%, to US $35,300m., in the second half of 1990. 
However, the effective failure of the National Investments and 
Security Corpn (NISCORP) in September 1991, after recording 
losses of $35m., impelled the federal authorities to seek to 
restore confidence by appointing a new Governor of the Central 
Bank. Total bank assets rose by 10% in 1991, to AED 142,000m. 
In 1995, when 19 local and 28 foreign banks were active in 
the UAE, aggregate bank assets totalled AED 180,892m. (the 
hipest such figure in any Arab state except Saudi Arabia). By 
June 1998 the total assets of commercial banks had reached 
AED 207,077m. 

Inflation and the growth of bank credit have both been reduced 
since 1980. In mid-1994 the inflation rate was estimated to be 
around 6.5% per annum. According to planning ministry figures, 
the inflation rate was 4.4% in 1995 and 4% in 1996. The UAE 
has been considerixig the establishment of a stock exchange 
since 1985. Limited toding in shares has been conducted by a 
group of five financial institutions. Companies whose shares are 
being traded include the 10 leading UAE banks, four local 
insurance companies, the state telecommunications company 
(Etisalat) and some smaller industrial groups. In May 1997 it 
was reported that public subscription in the UAE’s flrat mutual 
fund was to be invited at the beginning of June. Launched and 
managed by the Emirates Bank Group, the fund would provide 
the first opportunity for non-UAE nationals to invest in the 
UAE’s equities market. The fimd’s laundbi came at a time of 
increased activity in the UAE stock market. On the informal 
market, trading volumes had risen by 100% during the previous 
two years, boosted by the establishjaient of several new joint 
stock companies. Several new public offerings are reportedly 
planned, in advance of the est^lishment of the long-awaited 
stock exchange. Several banks have diversified their operations 
in recent years, notably the Abu Dhabi Commerdal Ba^ which 
has introduced Islamic banking, and the British Bank of the 
Middle East (now HSBC Bank Middle East), which has estab- 
lished a regional treasury centre. In June 1999 the Council of 
Ministers approved a draft law on the structure of the formal 
stock exdiange; the law has yet to be approved by the Federal 
National Council. The stock exchange is to be established on 
Saadiyat island where the Government hopes to establish a 
regioxial financial centre. 

In many economic matters, the individual emirates tend to 
pursue their own separate policies, although they rarely publish 
detailed bud^ts. Until recently, Abu Dhabi and, to a lesser 
extent, Dubai were the only two contributors to the federal 
budget, but by the begiiming of 1986 Sharjah was also publicly 
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committed to contributing to the budget. Nevertheless, by mid- 
1987, following the attempted coup in Sharjah, it became dear 
that the country’s finances were in difficulties, as its total debt 
burden was in the order of US $920m. By the beginning of July, 
however, loans valued at $130m. had been rescheduled. 

Federal expenditure is divided into current expenditure, de- 
velopment and expenditure for investment. It should be noted, 
however, that the federal budget reflects only part of the coun- 
try’s total expenditure, as the individual emirates also have 
their own budgets. Figures for these are not always available, 
but in Abu Dhabi total budget expenditure declined from a 
record level of AED 7,000m. in 1982 to AED 6,526.4m. in 1983, 
when there was a deficit of AED 2,900m. In 1984 a deficit of 
approximately AED 1,487m. was recorded. Abu Dhabi has not 
published its budgets since 1984, although in 1988 total expendi- 
ture of AED 3,6()0m. was announced. In 1994 the Abu Dhabi 
Government announced a 20% spending cut-back for the current 
year, to be followed by a further 20% cut-back in its 1996 budget. 
It did not, however, specify the amounts involved, and was 
gener^y assumed to be indicating broad objectives rather than 
imposing binding targets. In 1996 Abu Dhabi was reported to 
have received revenue of AED 36,332m. and incurred expendi- 
ture of AED 62,363m., resulting in a deficit of AED 26,021m., 
while Dubai recorded a deficit of AED 612m. (from revenue of 
AED 7,922m. and expenditure of AED 8,434m.). In the same 
year, Shaijah record^ a surplus of AED 162m. (from revenue 
of AED 1,456m. and expenditure of AED 1,346m.) and Ras al- 
Khaimah recorded revenues of AED 217m. and expenditure of 
AED 264m., resulting in a deficit of AED 37m. 

The 1995 federal budget provided for total spending of 
AED 17,949m. and total revenue of AED 16,903m., leaving a 
deficit of AED 1,046m. In 1996 the federal budget provided for 
total spending of AED 16,963m. and total revenue of AED 
18,072m., resulting in a deficit of AED 1,119m. Provisional 
figures for 1997 forecast a deficit of AED 1,441m. from revenue 
of AED 19,628m. and expenditure of AED 18,187m.; projections 
for 1998 showed revenue of AED 19,895m. and expenffiture of 
AED 21,395m., resulting in a deficit of AED 1,498m. Spending 
allocations in 1998 induded AED 8,741m. for interior and 
defence and AED 4,804m. for education and health; some AED 
1,343m. was allocated for development expenditure. The 1999 
budget, announced in May, provided for a defidt of AED 2,482m. 
from revenue of AED 20,245m. and expenditure of AED 
22,910m. 

Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan an-Nahyan, the ruler of Abu Dhabi 
and President of the UAE, was a founding shareholder of the 
Bank of Credit and Commerce International (BCCI). In 1988 
BCCI became involved in a scandal when two of its US subsidia- 
ries were accused of ‘laundering’ profits from trade in illegal 
drugs. With the bank’s problems mounting, Sheikh Zayed and 
Abu Dhabi agendes purchased a 77% st^e in BCCI in mid- 
1990 and sought to formulate a plan for reconstructing BCCI. 
In September 1990 the headquarters of BCCI were moved from 
London to Abu Dhabi. The reconstruction plan was thou^^t to 
involve dividing BCCI into three separately capitalized entities 
registered in London, Hong Kong and Abu Dhabi, respectively, 
and with the holding company based in Abu Dhabi, ^u Dhabi 
invested as much as US |l,000m. in BCCI. These plans, how- 
ever, were pre-empted when BCCI was closed on 5 July 1991 in 
seven countries a^r a report by its auditors. Price Waterhouse, 
commissioned by the Bank of En^and, alleged major and sys- 
tematic fraud by the bank. Within days BCCI operations had 
been suspended in most of the 69 countries in which it had 
operated. The UAE protested at the lack of prior consultation 
before BCCFs closure. 

The closure of BCCI caused hardship amongst traders, busi- 
nessmen and shippers in the UAE. Agencies in Abu Dhabi 
are owed US $l,400m. and 36,000 private depositors are owed 
$600m. The UAE Government has stated that it will compensate 
these private depositors. Abu Dhabi’s intention appear^ to be 
to reconstruct tiie bank as a Middle East and Asian bank. On 
3 August 1991 the Bank of Credit and Commerce (Emirates) 
dianged its name to the Union National Bank. It was intended 
that BCCI’s 40% shareholding should be purchased in order to 
sever all ties witib the parent bank. In mid-1992 the Abu 
Dhabi-based nugorily shaj^olders in the former BCCI warned 
creditors that their offer of 30% compensation payment was 


final. Creditors, however, appeared unwilling to ac^pt this and 
ready to risk litigation. In July Abu Dhabi was criticized, in a 
dmfb of the official British report of the BCCI collapse, for 
wit^olding information as to the scale of the fraud from the 
Bank of England. In October it was reported that 90% of BCCFs 
creditors had voted to accept the joint liquidators’ plan, but in 
mid-1993 tiie objections of a minority of creditors (who were 
pursuing their case in the Luxemboui^ courts) continued to 
delay acceptance of the plan. The Ministry of Justice in Abu 
Dhabi stated in July 1993 that 13 senior managers of BCCI 
would go on trial in October on charges includh^ forgery of 
documents, concealment of banking losses, and making false 
loans. All but one of the 13 defendants were convicted at the 
conclusion of the trials in May 1994 (although two convictions 
were later overturned on appeal). 

In January 1995 a Luxembourg court approved a revised 
settlement plan (already approved by courts in London and the 
Cayman Islands) under wMch the Abu Dhabi Govemnment and 
ruling family would contribute US$1, 800m. in compensation 
payments to BCCI creditors world-wide over a period of three 
years. In May 1996 the Abu Dhabi Government signed an 
agreement implementing the settlement plan, whereby 
$l,660m. was to be paid directly to the liqmdators and $250m. 
was to be paid into an escrow account for later release. The 
liquidators’ stated intention was to pay a first dividend of about 
20% of creditors’ claims in mid-1996. Subsequent dividends were 
expected to increase the total compensation paid to 30%-40% of 
the amount claimed. The UAE Central Bank formally removed 
BCCI from its banking register in April 1996 (the closing date 
for compensation claims firom UAE depositors). In November 
1996 it was announced that the first payments would be made 
in December of that year. In September 1999 BCCFs liquidators 
announced that a tMrd payment to creditors was to be made 
within six months, taking the level of returns to 55%. Earlier 
that year the liquidators initiated legal action in an attempt to 
recover some AED 1,691m. from the ruler of Shaijah, Sheikh 
Sultan bin Muhammad al-Qasimi. 

With effect from July 1993, the UAE Central Bank introduced 
new banking reg^tions whereby the minimum ratio for capital 
adequacy was raised to 10% (2% higher than the internationally 
recommended minimum). Moreover, the legal definition of a 
bank’s ‘core’ capital and its ‘supplementary’ capital was respeci- 
fied in accordance with current international standards. All 
on- and off-balance-sheet items were required to be ranked 
according to a schedule of risk. Banks were required to maintain 
a minimum level of 10% of total risk-weight^ assets relative 
to their capital base, in which ‘core capital’ must reach a min- 
imum of 6% of total risk-weighted assets, while ‘supplementary 
capital’ would be considered only up to a maximum of 67% of 
core capital. Banks would henceforth be required to report to 
the Central Bank every three months. 

In October 1993 the Central Bank issued a circular tightening 
the banking regulations still further from the beginning of 1994 
(with provision for deferral on a case-by-case basis until the 
end of 1996). This circular limited any bank’s exposure to the 
following proportion of its capital base: 25% if the exposure was 
to a government-owned commercial entity; 6% to a director or 
board member, and no more than 26% in aggregate to the bank’s 
whole board; 6% in aggregate to bank employees; 7% to one of 
its shareholders, or a single borrower, or a group of related 
borrowers; 20% to a subsidiary or affiliate. There were also 
ceilings on funded inter-bank exposures, letters of credit and 
guarantee, and other contingent liabilities. Banks were required 
to report large exposures (including those of subsidiaries) to the 
Central Ba^ on a quarterly basis, a large exposure being 
defined in the circular as all exposures to a single borrower or 
a group of related borrowers that total 7% or more of a bank’s 
capital base. The Central Bank later agreed to exclude contin- 
gent liabilities from its definition of a large exposure, which 
was to be calculated after deductions for provisions, cash collat- 
eral and deposits under lien. The Centrd Bank al^ agreed to 
draw up a list of acceptable securities against which banks 
would be permitted to lend without reference to the ‘large 
exposure’ limits. During 1994 UAE banks increased their capi^ 
by more than US $200m. to comply with international adequacy 
standards and UAE banking regulations. 
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In February 1995 a total of 53 leading coiporate and individual 
members of the Dubai business community and ruling family 
(including nine financial institutions) announced the establish- 
ment of a new joint-stodL company, Dubai Investments, in which 
they would hold 45% of the shares. The remaining 56% of the 
shares were sold to the public two months later through a 
heavily over-subscribed flotation (op^ to aU UAE nationals) 
mana^ by Emirates Bank International. Dubai Investments 
had an authorized capital of AED 1,300m. Its stated aims 
included the establishment and acquisition of interests in a wide 
range of economic activities, including agricultural, mining, 
services, insurance and tourism ventures within the UAE and, 
in the longer term, suitable ventures in other countries. The 
new company announced its first equity investment (in a fibre- 
optic manufacturing venture in the Jebel Ali Free Zone) in 
February 1996. In November 1996 Dubai Investments 
announced that it had acquired majority stakes in three local 
companies and that it planned to build a new industrial park 
close to the Jebel Ali Free Zone and port. 

In late 1997 reports of instability were denied by Mashreq 
Bank. The Central Bank issued a statement affirming the strong 
position of the bank, which later announced net profits of 
AED 486m. for 1997, the largest in local banking history. In 
Mardi 1998 the Central Ba^ was obliged to intervene and 
provide short-term liquidity in support of Dubai Islamic Bank. 
There was some speculation that the discovery of fraudulent 
practices had prompted the crisis. At that time, legislation was 
being prepared to strengthen the role of the Central Bank and 
to e^orce stricter regulation of the financial sector. In May 
1999 the Central Bank called an emergency meeting with four 
local and nine foreign banks to discuss proposals for the recovery 
of debts of AED 479m. accrued by an expatriate businessman 
whose clients had defaulted on payments. 

DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 

Until 1981, development expenditure in the UAE came firom 
the annual federal budget, and there was no attempt at detailed 
long-term integrated economic planning, althou^ Abu Dhabi 
did have a loose development plan for 1977-79. The end of the 
1970s saw a great increase in health facilities in the country, 
with the number of hospital beds available rising from 1,750 in 
1979 to 3,600 in April 1981. This increase was partly brou^t 
about through the completion of two msgor new hospitals at al- 
Ain. In 1986 the UAE had 28 hospitals and 119 clinics. In 1989 
a total of 10 new primary health care centres were planned, at 
a cost of AED 10m.-12m. each. In 1990 the UAE had one 
doctor for every 1,040 inhabitants and one nurse for every 500 
inhabitants, and in 1994 there was one doctor for every 598 
inhabitants. The infant mortality rate in 1995 was 16 per 1,000 
live births, compared with 87 per 1,000 in 1970. In 1993 99% 
of the population had access to public health services. In January 
1995 Ihe Government increas^ the annual fee for a compulsory 
health card to AED 300 for each adult non-dtizen and .^D 100 
for each adult dtizen. In 1999 the UAE had 51 hospitals with 
6,835 beds, and at the end of 1997 there were 5,000 doctors and 
10,000 nurses in the country. 

The first Five-Year Plan was intended to have been imple- 
mented in 1981, to run until 1985, but the fall in revenues 
from petroleum severely restricted initial proposals. Overall 


Economy 

expenditure was estimated to be AED 16,000m. for the five 
years, with Abu Dhabi receiving 21%, Fqjairah 12.5%, Sharjah 
10.8%, Ras al-Khaimah 9.4%, Umm al-Qaiwain 7.7%, Dubai 
6.3%, and Ajman 4.4%. The Plan initially predicted an overall 
increase of 20% in the country's GDP up to 1985. However, in 
1983 alone GDP fell by 13.5%, and in 1981-86 GDP, at constant 
1990 prices, decided by an annual average of 2.3%. The Plan 
also allocated AED 3,800m. to the agricultural sector, which 
was expected to expand at an annu^ rate of 10.3%. It was 
hoped, in particular, to improve productivily and marketing 
services, and to aim for the best possible use of water resources. 
Of the AED 16,000m. which was to be spent in the Plan, 
AED 3,500m. was for investment projects and AED 8,400m. for 
schemes already under construction. The experience of the 
first five-year plan for the UAE meant that there was little 
enthusiasm for a second and the emirates of the UAE returned to 
a more flexible approach to defining and planning development 
priorities. In early 1989 Abu Dhabi announced that the emirate 
planned to spend about AED 14,800m. in the next decade on 
infrastructure and development. A total of AED 875m. was 
allocated to the construction of 85 schools (as part of the fifth 
education plan), of which 41 were scheduled to be completed by 
the beginning of the 1990/91 academic year. 

In November 1996 the Abu Dhabi Government established a 
consultative committee for the development of the emirate. 
The committee was to develop and facilitate procedures for 
businesses seeking to invest in the emirate. Its establishment 
was in keeping with Abu Dhabi’s overall policy of encouragi^ 
greater private sector investment, of which the planned privatiz- 
ation of electridly and water installations was a key aspect In 
the same month Dubai unveiled its first strategic development 
plan, setting out an ambitious programme aimed at achieving 
economic diversification, high non-oil sector growth and incre- 
ased productivity by 2010. The plan envisaged annual GDP 
growth of 5% over the next 15 years, fuelled by a 6%-7% annual 
increase in the non-oil sector contribution to GDP. The plan 
envisaged capital investments of AED 44,500m. over the next 
five years, with funding for projects proceeding from both the 
Government and the private sector. 

The UAE, however, has not only been concerned with its own 
development. Abu Dhabi, through its Fund for Arab Economic 
Development (ADFAED), has b^ a m^jor source of interna- 
tional aid. ADFAED was set up in 1971 with a capital of 
US $120m.; its commitments up to the end of 1980 totalled 
$800m. However, in 1982, as a result of declining revenues 
from petroleum, the UAE reduced its foreign aid budget to 
AED 6,500m. firom AED 9,400m. in 1981. Aid continued to de- 
dine during the 1980s, but in 1988 ADFAED signed loans 
totalling AED 151m. (^l.lm.), compared with ^D 15.6m. 
($4.2m.) in 1987. The ADFAED was renamed the Abu Dhabi 
Fund for Development at the end of 1993 (reflecting its involve- 
ment in projects in some non-Arab countries). 

On 22 April 1991 the UAE agreed, as part of the GOG, to 
establish a Gulf Development Fund, with a capital of 
US $10,000m. for an initid 10-year period. The fund was to 
provide new finance for those Middle East countries whose 
economies are relatively weak. Finance will be aimed at the 
private sector and will be incorporated into World Bank and 
IMF programmes. 


1990 
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Statistical Survey 


Area and Population 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSTIT 


Area (sq km) 77,700* 

Population (census results) 

December 1985 1,622,464 

17 December 1995 (provisional) 

Males 1^79,743 

Females 797,710 

Total 2377,468 

Population (official estimates at mid-jnar) 

19W 2,448,000 

1997 2380,000 

1998 2,724,000 

Density (per sq km) at mid-1998 86.1 


* 30,000 sq miles. 


POPULATION BY EMIRATE (preUminaiy figures, mid-1997) 



Area 
(sq km) 

Population* 

Density 
(per sq km)* 

Abu Dhabi .... 

67,350 

1,000,000 

14.8 

Dubai 

3,900 

737,000 

189.0 

Shaxjah .... 

2,600 

435,000 

167.3 

Ras d-Khaimah 

1,700 

153,000 

90.0 

AJman 

250 

133,000 

532.0 

Fujairah .... 

1,150 

83,000 

72.2 

Umm al-Qaiwain 

750 

39,000 

52.0 

Total 

77,700 

2,580,000 

33.2 


* Source: IMF, UAE —Recent Economic Developments (December 1998). 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS (population at December 1980 census) 

Abu Dhabi (capital) .242,975 Shaxjah . . . .125,149 

Dubai 265,702 Al-Ain . . . .101,663 

Source: UN, Demographic Yearbook. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS (UN estimates, annual averages) 



198(^ 

1985-90 

1990-95 

Birth rate (per 1,000) 

29.5 

27,9 

21.0 

Death rate (per 1,000) 

4.0 

2.8 

2.7 


Source: UN, World Population Prospects: The 1998 Revision. 

1995: 48,567 registered live births (birth rate 21.0 per 1,000); 4,779 
registered deaths (death rate 2.1 per 1,000) (Source: UN, Population and 
Vital Statistics Report). 

Expectation of life (UN estimates, years at birth, 1990-95): 73.6 (males 
72.9; females 75.3) (Source: UN, World Population Prospects: The 1998 
Revision). 


EMPLOYMENT COOO persons)* 



1996 

1996 

1997t 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and 

flaViing’ 

91.1 

95.5 

99.6 

Mining and quarrying 

22.1 

23.0 

24.1 

Manu&cturing 

144.0 

151.4 

155.0 

Electricity, gas and water 

21.2 

21.9 

23.0 

Construction 

231.7 

242.2 

250.6 

Trade, restaurants and hotels . 

247.6 

259.9 

277.1 

Transport, storage and 

.... 

93.6 

94.9 

96.8 

Financing, insurance, real estate 
and business services . 

49.0 

61.6 

52.8 

Community, social and pttsonal 
services 

316.4 

323.6 

335.2 

Total 

1,216.9 

1,263.7 

1,313.5 


* Excluding armed forces, 
t Preliminaiy figures. 

Source: IMF, UAE— Recent Economic Developments (December 1998). 
Blid-1998 (estimates in *000): Agriculture, etc. 62; Total labour force 1,170 
(Source: FAO, Production Yeearbook). 


Agriculture 


PRINCIPAL CROPS COOO metric tons) 



1996 

1997* 

1998* 

Cereals 

7 

1 

1 

Tomatoes 

521 

545 

550 

Cucumbers and gherkins . 

12 

13 

13 

Aubergines 

17 

50 

50 

Green chillies and peppers 

8 

7 

7 

Watermelons 

4 

4 

4 

Melons 

16* 

16 

16 

Dates 

245 

245 

260 

Tobacco (leaves) 

1 

1 

1 

* FAO estimatels). 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




LIVESTOCK COOO head, year ending September) 




1996 

1997* 

1998* 

Cattle 

74 

76 

76 

Camels 

169 

170 

170 

Sheep 

381 

385 

385 

Goats 

985 

996 

1,000 


*FAO estimates. 

Poultry (FAO estimates, million): 15 in 1996; 15 in 1997; 15 in 1998. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS (*000 metric tons) 



1996 

1997* 

1998* 

Beef and veal .... 

10* 

10 

10 

Mutton and lamb 

32* 

32 

32 

Goat meat 

4* 

5 

5 

Poultry meat . . . . 

29* 

30 

30 

Cows* milk 

8 

8 

8 

Sheep’s milk .... 

8 

8 

8 

Goats* milk 

23 

23 

23 

Hen eggs 

12 

13 

13 
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* FAO estiinate(s). 

Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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Fishing 


COOO metric tons, live weic^t) 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Groupers 

6.7 

6.8 

7.2 

Snappers and jobfishee 

3.4 

3.5 

3.7 

Emperors (Scavengers) . 

11.8 

11.5 

12.2 

Emg soldier bream .... 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

Jacks and crevalles .... 

6.8 

6.9 

7.4 

Yellowstiipe scad .... 

2.9 

2.9 

8.1 

Carangids 

5.8 

5.9 

6.2 

Twdigw oil sardine .... 

3.5 

3.5 

41 

Sardinellas 

8.8 

8.9 

9.2 

Stdephorus anchovies 

9.5 

9.6 

10.3 

Narrow-barred Spanish mackerel . 

6.6 

6.7 

7.1 

Seerfishes 

1.8 

1.6 

2.6 

Kawakawa 

2.4 

2.4 

2.6 

Longtail tuna 

5.7 

5.8 

8.7 

Indian mackerel 

4.3 

4.4 

47 

Other marine fishes .... 

24.1 

24.0 

27.6 

Total fishes 

105.8 

106.9 

1143 

Crustaceans and molluscs 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Total catch 

105.9 

107.0 

114.4 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Stadstics. 


Mining 

COOO metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Crude petroleum. 

. . 99,058 

104.050 

103,209 

Natural gas (petsooules) . 

. . 896 

991 

1,113 


Source: UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 


Industry 


SELECTED PRODUCTS COOO metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 



1998 

1994 

1996 

Jet fiiels* 

1,170 

1,210 

2,585 

Motor spirit (petrol) .... 

1,310* 

1,410* 

1,498 

Naphthas* 

630 

700 

700 

Kerosene* 

78 

90 

150 

Gas-diesel (distillate fiieD oil . 

2,760* 

3,000* 

3,367 

Residual fuel oils .... 

3,000* 

3,300* 

1,962 

liquefied petroleum gas: 
firom natural gas plants* 

2,700 

3,700 

4.137 

firom petroleum refineries* . 

800 

400 

396 

Electric energy (million kWh)* 

17,678 

18,870 

19,070 


* Provisional or estimated figureCs). 

Source: UN, Industrial Commodity Statistics Yearbook. 


Finance 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE RATES 

Monetary Units 
100 fils 1 UAE dirham (AED). 

Sterlings Dollar and Euro Equivalents (28 April 2000) 

£1 sterling = 6.7588 dirhams; 

US $1-3.6725 dirhams; 

€1 - 8.3366 dirhams; 

100 UAE dirhams - £17.36 = $27.23 - €29.97. 

Average Exchange Rate (UAE dirhams per US $) 

1997 3.6711 

1998 3.6725 

1999 3.6725 

Note: The Central Bank’s ofiddal rate was set at US$1 - 3.671 dirhams 
in November 1980. This remained in force until December 1997, when the 
rate was adjusted to $1 - 3.6726 dirhams. 


FEDERAL BUDGET (million UAE dirhams)* 


Revenue 

1996 

1997t 

imt 

Emirate contributions 

12,565 

13,520 

13,949 

Abu Dhabi 

11,356 

12,320 

12,749 

Dubai 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

Other receipts 

6,617 

6,108 

6,946 

Enterprise profits .... 

1,989 

2,302 

2,319 

Electricity and water . 

322 

323 

324 

Other fees and charges . 

3,206 

3,483 

3,808 

TVrtal 

18,072 

19,628 

19,895 


Expenditure 

1996 

1997t 

1998$ 

Current expenditure .... 

16,456 

17,691 

19,410 

Interior and defence 

8,110 

8,466 

8,741 

Education and health . 

4,237 

4,535 

4,804 

Other ministries .... 

2,055 

2,217 

3,116 

Subsidies and transfers. 

2,016 

2,153 

2,449 

Foreign grants 

88 

220 

800 

Development expenditure. 

497 

529 

1,343 

Loans and equity .... 

0 

67 

640 

Total 

16,963 

18,187 

21,393 


* Excluding the operations of the seven emirate governments. 
fProvisionaL 
i Projections. 

Source: IMF, UAE— Recent Economic Developments (December 1998). 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (US $ million at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Gold* 

181.3 

181.3 

90.7 

IMF special drawing rijdits . 

78.7 

83.3 

6.2 

Reserve position in IMF . 

266.3 

329.3 

291.7 

Foreign exchanget .... 

8,027.3 

8,664.4 

10,377.1 

Total 

8,553.6 

9,258.4 

10,766.7 


* Valued at US $228 per troy ounce. 

t Figures exclude the Central Bank’s foreign assets and accrued interest 
attributable to the governments of individual emirates. 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


MONET SUPPLY (million UAE HirVinmg at 31 December) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

Currency outside banks . 

7,366 

8,195 

10,272 

Demand deposits at commercial 
banks 

18,002 

19,589 

19,980 

Total money 

25,368 

27,784 

80,262 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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THE UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 

COST OF LIVING (Consumer Price Tmittr- base: 1990 = 100) 


Statisticcd Survey 



1995 

1996 

1997* 

Food, beverages and tobacco . 

122.2 

126.3 

134.8 

Clothing and footwear 

128.4 

134.8 

143.5 

Housing (ind. rent) .... 

135.8 

137.1 

132.0 

Furniture, etc. 

126.8 

130.1 

134.3 

'Dransport and communications 

120.2 

126.7 

143.9 

Recreation and education 

133.7 

138.7 

147.4 

All items (ind. others) 

129.3 

133.5 

137.9 


• Preliminary. 

Source: IMP, UAE— Recent Economic Developments (December 1998). 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS (million UAE dirhawa at current prices) 
National Income and Product 



1988 

1989 

1990 

Compensation of empbyees . 

26,226 

26,769 

27,996 

Operating surplus .... 

49,193 

60,848 

81,633 

Domestic factor incomes . 

74,419 

87,617 

109,629 

Consumption of fixed capital . 

14,382 

16,127 

16,078 

Gross domestic product (GDP) 




at factor cost .... 

88,801 

102,744 

125,707 

Indirect taxes, less subsidies . 

-1,695 

-1,768 

-1,699 

GDP in purchasers’ values 

87,106 

100,976 

124,008 

Factor income from abroad 

9,940 

10,600 

10,900 

Less Factor income paid abroad 

9,690 

10,178 

12,200 

Gross national product 

87,356 

101,398 

122,708 

Less Consumption of fixed capital . 

14,382 

16,127 

16,078 

National income in market 




prices 

72,974 

86,271 

106,630 

Other current transfers (ram 




abroad (net) 

-1,040 

-744 

-11,000 

National disposable income 

71,934 

86,527 

96,630 

Source: UN, National Accounts Statistics. 



Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 




1995 

1996 

1997* 

Government final consumption 




expenditure 

25,860 

26,780 

26,702 

Private final consumption 




expenditure 

75,303 

84,246 

85,009 

Increase in stocks .... 

1,962 

2,090 

2,226 

Gross fixed capital formation . 

44,693 

47,868 

51,227 

Total domestic expenditure 

147,808 

160,973 

166,163 

Exports of goods and services . 

108,374 

123,897 

128,076 

Lera Imports of goods and services 

99,038 

109,089 

112,226 

GDP in purdhasers’ values 

167,144 

175,781 

181,012 


Grose Domestio Product by Eloonomic Activity 



1997 

1998* 

1999* 

Agriculture and fishing . 

6,062 

6,325 

6,541 

Mining and <]uanying 

54,816 

36,676 

49,365 

Crude oil 

54,221 

36,067 

48,726 

Manufacturing 

22,009 

22,458 

24,009 

Electricity and water. 

3,729 

3,841 

4,014 

Construction 

15,612 

16,392 

16,319 

Wholesale and retail trade; repair 




of motor vehicles, motorcydes 




and personal and household 




goods 

19,994 

20,931 

21,690 

Rrataurants and hotels . 

3,139 

3,395 

3,560 

Transport, storage and 




communications .... 

11,972 

13.347 

13,818 

Finandal institutions and 




insurance 

11,042 

11,677 

12,174 

Real estate and business services . 

17,102 

17,496 

17,421 

Government services .... 

18,465 

20,010 

20,873 

Other community, social and 




personal services .... 

4,614 

4,768 

4,942 

Sub-total 

188,445 

177,306 

194.726 

Less Imputed bank service diarge 

3,985 

4,169 

4,271 

Total 

184,460 

173,147 

190,456 


* Estimates. 

Source: Middle East Economic Digest. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (estimateB, million UAE dirhams)* 



1995 

1996 

1997t 

Exports of goods f.o.b. 

Imports of goods ci.f. 

114,000 

-91,400 

130,700 

-101,200 

139,500 

-109,100 

Trade balance 

22,600 

29,500 

30,300 

Services and other income (net) 

6,200 

8,800 

8,100 

Balance on goods, services and 
income 

28,800 

38,300 

38,400 

Chirrent transfers (net) 

-12,800 

-13,900 

-13,900 

Current balance .... 

15,900 

24,300 

24,600 

Short-term private capital 

Other capita 

Net errors and omissions . 

1,300 

9,500 

-24,100 

-6,300 

6,000 

-21,800 

-6,100 

4,800 

-22,200 

Overall balance .... 

2,600 

2,200 

1,100 


* Figures are rounded to the nearest 100 million dirhams. 
tPreliminaiy. 

Source: IMF, UAE —Recent Economic Developments (December 1998). 


•Preliminary, 

Source: IMF, UAE— Recent Economic Developments (December 1998). 



THE UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 


External Trade 


PRINCIPAL COMMODmES 


Imports ci.f. (million 

UAE dirhams) 

1994 

1995 

1996 

live animals and animal products 

1,160 

2,240 

2,457 

Vegetable products .... 

2,397 

4,249 

4,610 

Prepared fisodstufb, beverages, 
spirits, vinegar and tobac^ . 

1,641 

2,175 

2,372 

Products of chemical or allied 
industries 

2,957 

4,390 

4,893 

Plastics, rubber and artides thereof 

1,980 

3,220 

3,709 

Textiles and textile artides . 

9,247 

10,423 

11,781 

Artides of stone, plaster, cement, 
asbestos, mica, etc; ceramic 
products; g^ass and glassware . 

1,058 

1,798 

1,948 

P^ls, predous or semi-predous 
stones, precious metals, etc. 

2,516 

2,607 

2,178 

Base metals and artides of base 
metal 

3,797 

7,636 

7,598 

Maddnery and mecbaiiical 
appliances; electrical 
equipment; sound and television 
apparatus 

12,589 

20,523 

20,760 

Vehides, aircraft, vesseLs and 
associated transport equipment . 

4,906 

6,990 

9,480 

Optical, photograi^, 
cinematographic, measuring, 
precision and medical 
apparatus; docks and watches; 
TnnQiffol instruments 

1,755 

2,293 

2,494 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
artides 

1,946 

2,580 

3,040 

Total (ind. others) .... 

78,246 

78,466 

85,625 


Source: IMF, UAE— Recent Economic Devdopmenta (December 1998). 


Exports f o.b. (US $ million)* 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Food and live animals . 

29.8 

50.4 

66.6 

Beverages and tobacco. 

17.3 

17.1 

16.0 

Beverages 

17.2 

17.1 

16.9 

Crude materials (inedible) 
except fbels 

36.3 

40.1 

33.6 

Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 

30.5 

33.7 

29.6 

Mineral fdels, lubricants, etc. . 

35.4 

52.0 

52.9 

Chemicals and related products 

23.2 

45.2 

54.3 

Basic manufactures 

428.6 

403.9 

391.3 

Non-farrous metals .... 

367.0 

328.6 

307.1 

Bfacliinery and transport 
equipment 

35.8 

60.8 

98.0 

Elecbi^ machinery, apparatus, 
etc. 

13.3 

19.7 

15.6 

Transport equipmentf 

19.8 

39.1 

80.2 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles 

147.2 

228.4 

267.3 

Clothing and accessories (exd. 
footwear) 

121.5 

193.9 

227.1 

Total (ind. others) .... 

768.7 

899.3 

3,764.2$ 


^Figures ezdude domestic exports of crude petroleum and all re-exports, 
t Data on parts exdude tyres, engines and dectrical parts. 
t Including re-exports (about $2,800 million), not distributed by commodity. 
Source: UN, International Trade Statiatice Yearbook. 

Petroleum Exports (million dirhams): 54,500 in 1990; 52,700 in 1991; 
51,600 in 1992. 

Total Exports and Re-exports £o.b. (million dirhams): 79,500 in 1990; 
81,300 in 1991; 88,940* in 1992; 86,267* in 1993; 89,050* in 1994. 

* Figures from Middle Eaat Economic Digeat. 

Source (unless otherwise indicated): Central Bank of the United Arab Emir- 
ates. 


Statistical Survey 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS (US $ million) 


Imports 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Australia 

242.0 

291.6 

230.1 

China, People’s Republic . . 

818.2 

1,042.6 

1,187.1 

France (ind. Monaco) 

369.2 

684.8 

607.0 

Cennany 

688.3 

962.8 

861.1 

India 

673.7 

745.6 

958.3 

Indonesia 

240.7 

282.0 

843.2 

Italy 

370.7 

535.4 

606.2 

Japan 

1,724.1 

1,977.0 

1,922.4 

K(^, Republic .... 

618.1 

769.0 

899.1 

Malaysia 

237.5 

288.6 

372.6 

Netherlands 

189.9 

240.2 

215.4 

Saudi Arabia .... 

90.2 

139.6 

162.7 

Singapore 

209.2 

220.0 

276.6 

Thailand 

331.0 

370.0 

390.0 

United Kingdom . 

724.9 

926.6 

980.7 

USA 

928.8 

1,027.9 

1,073.3 

Total (ind. others) . 

10,366.7 

12,943.0 

13,764.1 


Exports* 

1991t 

1992t 

1993 

Bahrain 

34.7 

43.3 

147.4 

Congo, Republic . . . . 

17.7 

0.0 

0.7 

France (ind. Monaco) 

22.9 

20.8 

26.2 

Germany 

45.6 

54.2 

112.6 

Tnrfift 

12.4 

22.1 

143.8 

Japan 

244.3 

148.7 

141.0 

Kom, Republic . . . . 

35.3 

42.4 

66.7 

Kuwait 

20.0 

36.5 

267.0 

Netherlands 

9.2 

35.5 

108.6 

Oman 

70.6 

72.9 

73.5 

Pakistan 

15.2 

14.9 

140.2 

Saudi Arabia .... 

19.1 

36.0 

216.0 

Tbailand 

22.0 

19.2 

38.9 

United Kingdom .... 

28.0 

89.9 

87.6 

USA 

26.1 

46.7 

101.1 

Yemen 

20.2 

35.5 

129.7 

Total (ind. others) . 

754.4 

899.3 

3,764.2 

* Exduding crude petroleum, 
t Exduding re-exports. 

Source: UN, International Trade Statiatica Yearbook. 


Transport 



ROAD TRAFFIC (’000 motor vehides in use) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Passenger cars 332.5 

Commercial vdiides .... 87.2 

321.6 

84.2 

346.3 

89.3 

Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 



SHIPPING 

Merchant Fleet (registered at 31 December) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Number of vessels .... 316 

Total displacmnent (’000 grt) . 890 

349 

924 

332 

933 

Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics. 


International Sea-borne Shipping 
(estimated freight traffic, ’000 metric tons) 



1988 

1989 

1990 

Goods loaded 63,380 

Crude petroleum .... 54,169 

Other cargo 9,221 

Goods unloaded 8,973 

72,896 

63,387 

9,609 

8,960 

88,163 

78,927 

9,226 

9,595 


Source: UN, Monthly Bulletin ofStadstica. 
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CIVBL AVIATION (tra£Bc on schoduled services)* 



1994 

1995 

1996 

KUometres flown (million) 

67 

73 

82 

Passengers carried (’000) . 

3,369 

3,551 

4,063 

Passenger-km (million) . 

8,878 

9,958 

11,352 

Total ton-km (million) 

1,322 

1,517 

1,743 


♦ Figures include an apportionment (one-quarter) of the traffic of Gulf Air, 
a multinational airline with its headquarters in 
Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Tourism 



1996 

1996 

1997 

Tourist arrivals (’000)* . . . 

Tourist receipts (US $ million)* 

1,601 

389 

1,768 

459 

1,792 

S36 


* Dubai only. 

Source: World Tourism Organization, Yearbook of Tourism Statistics. 


Statistical Survey, Directory 


Communications Media 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Radio receivers (’000 in use) 

583 

600 

800 

Television receivers (’000 in use) 

220 

230 

300 

Telephones (’000 main lines in use) . 

615 

672 

738 

Telefax stations (number in use)* . 

36,000 

40,000 

45,000 

Mobile cellular telephones 
(subscribers) 

91,488 

128,968 

193,834 

Daily newspapers 

Number 

8 

8* 

7 

Combined circulation (’000 copies) 

300 

310* 

384 


* Estimate. 

Book production (school textbooks only): 293 in 1993. 

1997 rOOO in use): 820 radio receivers; 310 television receivers. 
Sources: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook, and UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Education 

(1996/97, unless otherwise indicated) 


Pupils/Students 



Teachers 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Pre-primary 

. . 3,110 

28,920 

26,704 

56,624 

Priinary 

. . 16,148 

134,817 

124,692 

269,509 

Secondary 

General . 

. . 9,832* 

88,644 

90,195 

178,839 

Vocational 

. . 249 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1,926 

University . 

. . 728t 

4,619 

11,694 

16,213 

Other hifi^biert . 

. . 354 

627 

1,110 

1,737 


* Figure refers to 1995/96. 
t Figurets) refer to 1991/92. 

Source: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 
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The Constitution 

A provisional Constitution for the UAE took effect in December 
1971. This laid the foundation for the federal structure of the Union 
of the seven emirates, previously known as the Trudal States. 

The highest federal authority is the Supreme Council of Rulers, 
which comprises the rulers of the seven emirates. It elects the 
President and Vice-President from amox^ its members. The Pres- 
ident appoints a Prime Minister and a (Jouncil of Ministers. Pro- 
mals submitted to the Council require the approval of at least 
five of the Rulers, including those of Abu Dhabi and Dubai. The 
legislature is the Federal National Council, a consultative assembly 
comprising 40 members appointed by the emirates for a two-year 
term. 

In July 1975 a committee was appointed to draft a permanent 
federal constitution, but the National Council decided m 1976 to 
extend the provisional document for five years. The provisional 
Constitution was extended for another five years in December 1981, 
and for fiur&er periods of five years in 1986 and 1991. In November 
1976, however, the Supreme Council amended Article 142 of the 
provisional Constitution so that the authority to levy armed forces 
was placed exclusively under the control of the federal Government. 
Legislation designed to make the provisional Constitution perm- 
anent was endorsed by the Federal National Council in June 1996, 
after it had been approved by the Supreme Council of Rulers. 


The Government 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan an-Nahyan, Ruler of Abu Dhabi 
(took office as President of the UAE on 2 December 1971; re-elected 
1976, 1981, 1991 and 1996). 

Vice-President: Sheikh Maktoum bin Rashid al-Maxtoum, Ruler 
of Dubai. 


SUPREME COUNCIL OF RULERS 
(with each Ruler’s date of accession) 

Ruler of Abu Dhabi: Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan an-Nahyan (1966). 
Ruler of Dubai: Sheikh Maktoum bin Rashid al-Maktoum (1990). 
Ruler of Shaijah: Sheikh Sultan bin Muhammad al-Qasimi (1972). 
Ruler of Ras al-Khaimah: Sheikh Saqr bin Muhammad al-Qasimi 
(1948). 

Ruler of Unun al-Qaiwain: Sheikh Rashid bin Ahmad al-Mitalla 
(1981). 

Ruler of Ajman: Sheikh Humaid bin Rashid an-Nuaimi (1981). 
Ruler of Fvfjairah: Sheikh Hamad bin Muhammad abh-Sharqi (1974). 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(September 2000) 

Prime MmisteR Sheikh Maktoum bin Rashid al-Maktoum. 

Deputy Prime Ministen Sheikh Sultan bin Zayed an-Nahyan. 
Minister of the InterioR Lt-Gen. Dr Muhammad Said al-Badi. 
Minister of Foreign Affieurs: Rashid Abdullah an-Nuaimi. 
Minister of Finance and Industry: Sheikh Hamdan bin Rashid 
al-Maktoum. 

Minister of Defence: Sheikh Muhammad bin Rashid al-Maktoum. 
Minister of Economy and Commerce: Sheikh Fahim bin Sultan 
al-Qasiml 

Minister of Information and Culture: Sheikh Abdullah bin Zayed 
an-Nahyan. 

Minister of Conimunications: Ahmad bin Humaedat-Tayer. 
Minister of Public Works and Housing: Rakkad bin Salem bin 
Rakkad. 

Minister of Hiid^er Education and Scientific Research: Sheikh 
Nahyan bin Mubarak an-Nahyan. 

Minister of Health: Hamad Abd ar-Rahbcan ai^Madfa. 
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Minister of Electricity and Waten Humaid bin Nasser al-Owais. 
Minister of Labour and Social Affoirs: Mateer Humaid at-Tayer. 
Minister of Planning: Sheikh Humaid bin Ahbcad ai^Mitalla. 
Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Resources: Obeid bin Saif 
an-Nasiri. 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries: Said Muhammad ar- 
Raqabani. 

Minister of Education and Youth: Au Abd al-Aziz ash-Sharhan. 
Minister of Justice, Islamic AfEsdrs and Awqaf (Religious 
Endowments): Muhammad Nakhira adh-Dhaheri. 

Minister of State for Cabinet Affairs: Said Khalfan al-Ghatth. 
Minister of State for Finance and Industry: Muhammad Khalfan 
binKharbash. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: Sheikh Hamdan bin Zayed 
an-Nahyan. 

Minister of State for Affairs of the Supreme Council: Sheikh 
Majeed bin Said an-Nuaimi. 

FEiDElRAL MINISTRIES 

Office of the Prime Minister: POB 12848, Dubai; tel. (4) 3534550; 
fax (4) 3530111. 

Office of the Deputy Prime Minister: POB 831, Abu Dhabi; tel. 
(2) 4451000; fax (2) 4450066. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries: POB 213, Abu Dhabi; 
tel. (2) 6662781; fax (2) 6654787; e-mail maMiae.gov.ae; internet 
www.uae.gov.ae)hiaf. 

Ministry of Communications: POB 900, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
6651900; fax (2) 6651691. 

Ministry of Defence: POB 2838, Dubai; tel. (4) 3532330; fax 
(4) 3531974. 

Ministry of Economy and Commerce: POB 901, Abu Dhabi; tel. 
(2) 6265000; fax (2) 6260000; e-mail moeo@uae.gov.ae; internet 
www.uae.gov.ae/moec. 

Biinistry of Education and Youth: POB 295, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
6213800; fax (2) 6351164; internet www.education.gov.ae. 
Ministry of Electricity and Water. POB 629, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
6274222; fax (4) 6269738; e-mail mowe@uae.gov.ae. 

Ministry of Finance and Industry. POB 433, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
726000; fax (2) 775515; e-mail mofi@uae.gov.ae; internet www.uae 
.gov.aete)fi. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs: POB 1, Abu Dhabi; teL (2) 6652200; 
fax (2) 6^015; e-mail mofa@uae.gov.ae. 

Ministry of Health: POB 848, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6330000; fax (2) 
6215422; e-mail moh@uae.gov.ae; internet www.uae.gov.ae/moh. 
Bfinistry of Hider Education and Scientific Research: POB 
45253, Aou Dhabi; tel. (2) 766600; fax (2) 787109; e-mail mche@uae 
.gov.ae. 

Ministi^ of Infbrmation and Culture: POB 17, Abu Dhabi; tel. 
(2) 4453000; fax (2) 4453848; e-mail mio@uae.gov.ae. 

Ministry of the Interior: POB 398, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 4414666; 
fax (2) 4414938. 

Bfinistry of Justice and Islamic Affairs and Awqaf (Religioas 
Endowments): POB 2272, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6212300; fax (2) 
6316003; e-mail mojia@uae.gov.ae. 

Bfinistry of Labour and Social Affairs: POB 809, Abu Dhabi; 
tel. (2) 6671700; fax (2) 6665889; e-mail molsa@uae.gov.ae. 
Bfinistry of Petroleum and Bfineral Resources: POB 59, Abu 
Dhabi; tel. (2) 6671999; fax (2) 6664573; e-mail mopmi<@uae.gov.ae. 
Bfinistry of Plaiming: POB 904, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6271100; fax 
(2) 6269942; e-mail mop@uae.gov.ae; internet www.uae.gov.ae/mop. 
Bfinistry of Public Works and Housing: POB 878, Abu Dhabi; 
teL (2) 6651778; fax (2) 6665598; e-mail mpwbi@uae.gov.ae. 
Bfinistry of State for Affairs of the Supreme Council: POB 
545, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6323900; fax (2) 6344225. 

Ministiy of State for Cabinet Affairs: POB 899, Abu Dhabi; tel. 
(2) 6811113; fax (2) 6812288; internet www.uae.gov.ae/moca. 
Bfinistry of State for Fina^ and Industrial Affairs: POB 433, 
Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 771133; fax (2) 793255. 

Bfinistry of State for Foreign Affairs: POB 1, Abu Dhabi; teL 
(2) 6660888; fax (2) 6652883. 

Legislature 

FEDERAL NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Formed under the provisional Constitution, the Council is composed 
of 40 members firom the various emirates (eis^t each ^m Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai, six each from Shaijah and^Ras al-Ehaimah, 
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and four eadb from Ajman, Fyjairah and Umm al-Qaiwain). Each 
emirate appoints its own representatives separately. The Council 
studies laws proposed by the Council of Bfinisters and can reject 
them or suggest amendments. 

Speaker: Muhamiiiad bin Khalifa al-Habtour. 

Diplomatic Representation 

EBfBASSIES IN THE IJO^mED ARAB EBfIRA 
Ai^hanistan: POB 5687, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 661244; fax (2) 655310; 
Ambassador: KHANBfoHAMMADBfADANi. 

Algeria: POB 3070, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 448943; fax (2) 447068; 
Ambassador: Muhammad Mellouh. 

Argentina: POB 3325, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 436838; fax (2) 431392; 
e-mail embai@emirates.net.ae; Ambassador: BIario Quadri Castillo. 
Bahrain: POB 3367, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 312200; fax (2) 311202; 
Ambassador: IsaMuhabocadal-JabiIEA. 

Bangladesh: POB 2504, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 668375; fax (2) 667324; 
Ambassador: Zia-us-Shams Chowdhury. 

Belgium: POB 3686, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 319449; fax (2) 319353; 
Amb^ador Henry 0. Lobert. 

Belize: POB 43432, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 333554; fax (2) 330429; 
Ambassador: ElhamS. Freiha. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina: POB 43362, Abu I^abi; tel. (2) 6444164; 
fax (2) 6443619; Charg4 d’affaires a.i.: Salko Cank!:. 

Brazil: POB 3027, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 665352; fax (2) 654559; 
Ambassador: JosE Ferreira Lopes. 

Brunei: POB 5836, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 4491100; fax (2) 4491567; e- 
Ttiftil kbdauh98@emirates.net.ae; Charge d’affaires: Muharram bin 
Piah. 

Canada: POB 6970, Abu Dhabi: tel. (2) 4456969; fax (2) 458787; 
internet www.canada.org.ae; Ambassador: Christopher Thomson. 
China, People’s RepubUc: POB 2741, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 434276; 
fax (2) 435440; Ambassador: HuaLibong. 

Czech Republic: POB 27009, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 782800; fax (2) 
795716; Charge d’affaires: Josef Koutsky. 

Eg^t: POB 4026, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 445566; fax (2) 449878; 
Ambassador: Bahaa Eldin Mostafa Reda. 

Eritrea: POB 2597, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 331838; fax (2) 346451; 
Ambassador: Muhammad Omar Mahmoud. 

Finland: POB 3634, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6328927; fax (2) 6325063; 
e-mail 5nemb@emirates.net.ae; internet www.funemb-abu.com; 
Ambassador: Matti Pullinen . 

France: POB 4014, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 435100; fax (2) 434158; e- 
mail ambafrsc@emirates.netae; internet www.ambafrance 
.org.ae; Ambassador: jEAN-FRANgoislHiBAULT. 

Germany: POB 2591, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 435630; fax (2) 435625; 
Ambassador: Dr Martin Schnellbr. 

Greece: POB 5483, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 654847; fax (2) 673010; e- 
mail grembauh@emirates.net.ae; Ambassador: Dimitris Iliopoulos. 
Hungary: POB 44450, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 660107; fax (2) 667877; 
e-mau hungexad@emirates.netae; Charg4 d’affaires a.i.: Ivan P. 
Novak. 

India: POB 4090, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6664800; fax (2) 6651518; e- 
mail indiauae@emirates.net.ae; internet www.indiaembassyuae.oig; 
Ambassador K C. Singh. 

Indonesia: POB 7256, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 454448; fax (2) 455453; 
Ambassador Abdullah Fuad Rachman. 

Iran: POB 4080, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 447618; fax (2) 448714; Ambas- 
sador Kamal Sadeqi. 

Italy: POB 46752, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 435622; fax (2) 434337; e- 
mail ambital@emirates.net.ae; Ambassador: Giovanni Ferrero. 
Japan: POB 2430, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 4435969; fax (2) 4434219; 
Ambassador: Tosmo Mochizuki. 

Jordan: POB 4024, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 4447100; fax (2) 4449157; 
Ambassador Em Kamel ar-Rodan. 

Kenya: POB 3854, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 666300; fax (2) 652827; 
Ambassador: MudeDaeMude. 

Korea, Republic: POB 3270, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 435337; fax (2) 
435348; e-mail keaublee@emirates.net.ae; Ambassador Sono-Tuk 
Kim. 

Kuwait: POB 926, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 446888; fax (2) 444990; 
Ambassador: Ibrahim al-Mansour. 

Lebanon: POB 4023, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 434722; fax (2) 435553; 
Ambassador: Georges Siam. 

ISbja: POB 5739, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 450030; fax (2) 450033; Charg6 
d’affaires: Abdul Hamd Au Shaikhy. 
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Afalaysia: POB 3887, Abu Dhabt tel. (2) 666698; fax (2) 666697; 
Ambassador; Zulkifly Ibrahim bin Abdul Raioican. 

Maaritania: POB 2714, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 462724; fax (2) 466772; 
Ambassador: Tkimidi Ouu) Muhammad Ammar. 

Morocco: POB 4066, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 433963; fax (2) 433917; 
Ambassador: Abdri.lah Azmani. 

Netherlands: POB 46560, Abu Dhabi; teL (2) 6321920; fax (2) 
6313158; e-mail nlgovabu@>emirateB.net.ae; Ambassador; Joseph 
P. M. WoLFSWlNKKL. 

Norway: POB 47270, Abu Dhabi; teL (2) 211221; fisix (2) 213313; 
Ambassador; Stkin Vpxjard Hagen. 

Oman: POB 2517, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 463333; fax (2) 464633; 
Ambassador: Sultan Aii-BusAiDi. 

Pakistan: POB 846, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 447800; fax (2) 447172; 
Charge d’affaires: Audul RazzakSoomro. 

Philippines: POB 3215, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 346666; fax (2) 313669; 
Ambassador: Joseph Gerard B. Angeles. 

Poland: POB 2334, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 4465200; fax (2) 4462967; 
e-mail polcon99^mirates.net.ae; Charge d’affoires: Ka2IMIerzMord- 

ARZEWSKI. 

Qatan 26th St, Al-Minaseer, POB 3503, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 436900; 
fax (2) 434800; Ambassador: Abdullah M. al-Uthman. 

Romania: 9 Sudan St, Sector 2/36, POB 70416, Abu Dhabi; tel. 
(2) 6666346; fax (2) 6651598; e-xn^ romaniae(iemirate8.nat.ae; 
Ambassador: [oanEmilVasiliu. 

Russia: POB 8211, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 721797; fax (2) 788731; 
Ambassador; Oii^c} Derkovskh. 

Saudi Arabia: POB 4067, Abu Dhabi; tel (2) 446700; fax (2) 448491; 
Ambassador: Saleh Muhammad al-Ghufaili. 

Slovakia; POB 3382, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 321674; fax (2) 315839; e- 
mail slovemb(^*emirates.net.ae; Ambassador: Peter Zsoldos. 
Somalia: POB 4155, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 669700; fax (2) 651680; 
Ambassador: Hukhein Muhammad Bullalbh. 

South Africa: Madinat Zayed, an-Najdah St, 8th St, Villa 12 a, 
POB 29446, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6337665; &x (2) 6338909; e-mail 
8aemb$temirate8.net.ae; internet www.8outhai^ca.co.ae; Ambas- 
sador: Yusuf Sauxwkk. 

Spain: POB 46474, Abu Dhabi; tel (2) 213644; fax (2) 342978; 
Ambassador: ManukIiPombo. 

Sri Lanka: POB 46634, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6426666; fSax (2) 6428289; 
e-mail lankemba(fi<emirateB.net.ae; Ambassador: J, B. Nakkawita. 
Sudan: POB 4027, Abu Dhabi; tel (2) 666788; fax (2) 664231; 
Charge d’affaires: Mohikddin Slaim Ahmed. 

Switseerland: POB 46116, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 343636; fax (2) 
6269627; e-mail 8wiemadh@emirateB.net.ae; Ambassador. Kurt 
W. Wbltk. 

Syria: POB 4011, Abu Dhabi; tel (2) 448768; fax (2) 449387; 
Ambassador Mustafa Omran. 

Thailand: POB 47466, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6426797; fax (2) 6426646; 
e-mail thaiauh@emirates.net.ae; Ambassador Snanghabt Deva- 
hastin. 

Tunisia: POB 4166, Abu Dhabi; tel (2) 6811331; fex (2) 6812707; 
e-mail aiiiLbtunad@emirates.net.ae; Ambassador: MustaphaTliu. 
Turicey: POB 3204, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6665466; fax 6662691; 
e-mail tcabudbe@emirates.net.ae; Ambassador Ercan Ozer. 
Ukraine: POB 46714; Abu Dhabi; tel (2) 327686; fax (2) 327506; 
e-mail embukr@emirates.net.ae; Ambassador Dr Oleh Semenbts. 
United Kingdom: POB 248, Abu Dhabi; tel (2) 6326600; fax (2) 
6318138; e-mail britembc@emirates.net.ae; internet www 
.britain-uac.org; Ambassador: Patrick Nixon, 

USA: POB 4009, Abu Dhahi; tel (2) 4436691; fax (2) 4436441; e- 
mftil paoabud<^xdhange.u8ia.gov; internet www.usembabu.gov.ae; 
Ambassador Theodore H. IUttoup. 

Yemen: POB 2096, Abu Dhabi; tel (2) 448464; fax (2) 447978; 
Ambassador: Dr Abdullah Hussain Barakat. 

Judicial System 

The 96th article of the Constitution of 1971 provided for the estab- 
lishment of the Union Supreme Court and Union Primary Tribunals 
as the judicial organs of State. , . ...... 

The Union h f*** exclusive legislative and executive jurisdiOTon 
over all matters that are concerned with the strengthe ning of the 
federation, such as foreign afihirs, defence and Union armw forces, 
security, finance, communications, traffic control, education, cur- 
rency, measures, standards and weif^ts, matters relating to nation- 
ahly and emigration, Union information, etc. 

Presidentaeikh Zayed signed tiie law egtoblis^ the new 
federal courts on 9 June 1978. The new law effectively transferred 
local judicial authorities into the jurisdiction of the federal system. 


Primary tribunals in Abu Dhabi, Sharjah, Ajnum and l^jairah 
are now primary federal tribunals, and primary tribun^ in 
towns in those emirates have become circuits of the primary fed- 
eral tribunals. « , 

The primary federal tribunal iw sit in any of capitals of the 
four emirates have jurisdiction on all au m ini stratiye disput^ 
between the Union and mdividuals, whether the Union is plaml^ 
or Civil disputes between Union and individuals will be 

heard by primary federal tribunals in the defendants place of 
normal remdence. 

The law requires that all judges take a constitutional oath beforo 
the miwiatftr of Justice and tnat the courts apply the rules of Shari a 
(Islamic religious law) and that no judmnent contradicts the Shcun^a, 
All employees of the old judiciaries wffi be transferred to the federal 
authonty without loss cf salary or seniority. 

il^ February 1994 President Sheikh ZavM ordered that an extex^ 
give range of crimes, including murder, theft and adultery, be tried 
in Shma courts rather than in dvil courts. 

Chief Shari'a Justice: Ahmad Abd al-Aqz al-Mubarak. 


Religion 

ISLAM 

Most of the inhabitants are Muslims of the Sunni sect. About 16% 
of the Muslims are Shiites. 


CHRISTIANITY 
Roman Catholic Church 

Apostolic Vicariate of Arabia: POB 64, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
4lS1896; fex (2) 4465177; e-mail apvicar@exnirates.net.ae; respon- 
sible for a territory covering most of the Arabian peninsula 
(including Saudi Arwia, the UAE, Oxnam Qatar, Bahrain and 
Yemen), containing an estimated 1,000,000 (jatiiolics (31 December 
1999); vicar Apostolic Fr Giovanni Bernardo Gbemou, Titular Bishop 
ofMs^u^ba. 


The Ani^fican Communion 

Within the Episcopal Church in Jerusalem and the Middle East, 
i^e UAE forms part of the diocese of Cyprus and the Gulf. The 
Anglican congregations in the UAE are entirely expatriate. The 
Bi^p in Cyprus and the Gulf resides in Cyprus, while the Arch- 
deacon in the Gulf is resident in Qatar. 

Chaplain, St Andrew’s Church; Rev. A. T. R. Goode, St Andrew’s 
Church, POB 262, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 4461631; fex (2) 4465869; e- 
mail standrew@emiratesjietae. 

The Press 

The Ministxy of Information and Culture has placed a moratorium 
on new titles. 


Abu Dhabi 

Abu Dhabi Magazine: POB 662, Abu Dhabi: tel. (2) 214000: fax 
(2) 348954]^f. 1^; Arabic, some articles in English; monthly; Editor 
ZUHAIR Aii-<^i; drc. 18,000. 

Adh-Dhafira: POB 4288, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 328103; Arabic; weekly, 
independent; publ by Dar al-Wahd^ 

Emirates News: POB 791, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 461446; fax (2) 
463662; e-mail eixirtxi6ws@eix)mtos.n6t.ae; f. 1975; Engli^; daily, 

SheBd/ A bdullah BIN Zato Man. Editor Peter Sbilyer; 

drc. 21,150. 

Al-FaJr (The Dawn): POB 606, Abu Dhabi; tel (2) 478300; fex (2) 
474326; Arabic; daily, Man. Editor Obeid al-Mazboui; drc. 28,000. 
Hiya (She): POB 2488, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 474121; Arabic? weddy 
for women; publ by Dar al-Wahdah. 

Al-Ittihad (Unity): POB 791, Abu Dhabi; tel (2) 452206; fSax (2) 
455126; f. 1972; Arabic; daily and weekly, publ by Al-Ittihad Press, 
Publislmig and Distribution Corpn; Man. Editor Obeid Sultan; drc. 
58,000da5y, 60,000 weeldy. 

Majed: POB 791, Abu Dhabi tel. (2) 465655; &x (2) 465856; Arabic; 
weekly, children’s magazine; Man. Editor Ahmad Omar; drc. 146,300. 
AivRiyada wa-Shabab (Sport and Youth): POB 2710, Dubai; tel. 
(4) 444400; fex (4) 445973; Arabic; weekly, general interest. 

UAE and Abu Dhabi Official Gazette: POB 899, Abu Dhabi; td. 
(2) 660604; Arabic; daily official reports and papers. 

UAE Press Service Daily News: POB 2036, Abu Dhabi; tel (2) 
44292; f. 1973; Ei^^ish; daily. Editor Rashid aItMazroui. 
Al-Wahdah (Unity): POB 2488, Abu Dhabltel (2) 478400; fex (2) 
478937; f. 1973; daily, independent; Man. Editor Rashid Aweidha; 
Gen. Ito. Khalifa ad-Maikiwi; drc. 20,000. 
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Zahrat al-Ehaleaj (Splendour of the Gulf): FOB 791, Abu Dhabi; 
tel. (2) 461600; fisa (2) 451653; f. 1979; Arabic; weeUy; publ. by Al- 
Ittihad Press, Publishing and Distribution Corpn; women’s znaga- 
zine; drc. 10,000. 

Dubai 

Akhbar Dubai (Dubai News): Department of Information, Dubai 
Municipality, POB 1420, Dubai; f. 1966; Arabic; weekly. 

Al-Bayau (The Official Report): POB 2710, Dubai; tel. (4) 686222; 
fax (4) 688222; f. 1980; ow^ by Dubai authorities; Arabic; daily; 
Editor-in-chief Sheikh Hasher MiUCiouM; drc. 82,575. 

Emirates Woman: POB 2331, Dubai; teL (4) 2824060; fax (4) 
2827693; e-mail emirateswomaxi@motivate.co.za; f. 1979; Moti^te 
Publishing; English; monthly; fashion, health and beauty; Editor 
Else Powell; drc. 18,690. 

Gulf News: POB 6619, Dubai; tel. (4) 447100; fax (4) 441627; e- 
ma il editoriaK^ulf-n6ws.co.ae; inteonet www.gulf-new8.oo.ae; 
f. 1978; An-Nisr I^lishing EiwHsh; daily; two weekly supplemente. 
Junior News (Wednwjd^), Quff Weekly OPhursday); Editor-in-Chief 
OBAmHuMATOAT-TAVER; Editor Prancis Matthew; drc. 86,900. 
Al-Jundi (The Soldier): POB 2838, Dubai; tel. (4) 451516; fax (4) 
456033; fl 1973; Arabic; monthly, military and cultural; Editor Ismael 
Ehamis Mubarak; drc. 4,000-7,000. 

Ehaled limes: POB 11243, Dubai; tel. (4) 4382400; fax (4) 
4390519; e-mail ktimes@emirates.net.ae; internet www 
.khaleedtimes.com; fl 1978; a Galadari enterprise; English: daily, free 
weddy supplement, Weekend (Friday); MazL Dir QassimMuhambiad 
Yousup; Editor S. Nihal Singh; drc. 70,000. 

Trade and Industiy: POB 1457, Dubai; teL (4) 280000; fax (4) 
2028597; e-mail dccimfo@dcd.org; internet www.dcd.oig; f. 1975; 
Arabic and English; monthly publ. by Dubai Chamber of Commerce 
and Lidustry; drc. 26,000. 

Wbaf s Om POB 2331, Dubai; tel. (4) 824060; frx (4) 82443fr e-mail 
motivate@emiratea.netae; f. 1979; Motivate Publishing; English; 
monthly. Exec. Editor IanFairservice; drc. 17,905. 

Ras al-Ehaimah 

Akhbar Ras al-Ehaimah (Ras al-Khaimah News): POB 87, Ras 
al-Khaimah; Arabic; monthly, local news. 

Al-Gborfri: POB 87, Ras al-Khaimah; tel. (7) 33361^ fhx (7) 330233; 
f. 1970; Arabic and English: free monthly, pubL by Ras al-Khaimah 
Chamber of Commerce; Editor Zaei H. Saqr. 

Ras al-Ehaimah Msaazine: POB 200, Ras al-Khaimah; Arabic; 
monthly, commerce and trade; Chief Editor Ahmad at-Tadmori. 

Sharjah 

Al-Azman al-Arabia (Times of Arabia): POB 5823, Shaijah; tel. 
(6) 356034. 

Gulf Today. POB 30, Shazjah; tel. (6) 391390; fax (6) 391139; e- 
mail tgtmkt@alkhalesj.oo.ae; f. 1995; English; daily; drc. 38,000. 
Al-Ehaleej (The Gulf): POB 30, Shazjah; tel. (6) 625304; fax (6) 
598547; fl 1970; Arabic; daily, political, independent^ Editor Ghassan 
Tahboub; drc. 82,760. 

Sawt al-Ehaleej (Voice of the Gulf): POB 1385, Shazjah; tel. (6) 
358008. 

Ash-Sharooq (Sunrise): POB 30, Shazjah; tel. (6) 598777; fax (6) 
599336; f. 1970; Arabic; weekly, genex^ interest Editor Yousuf 
al-Has^. 

At-l^arah (Commerce): Shazjah Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
FOB 580, Shazjah; teL (6) 5641444; fax (6) 6541119; e-mail 
adim@emirate8.netae; internet www.shazjah.goy.ae; f. 1970; 
Arabic/Enriish; monthly magazine; drc. 50,000; azmual trade direc- 
tory; drc. 100,000. 

UAE Digest: POB 6872, Shazjah; tel. (6) 354633; fax (6) 354627- 
English; month^ publ. by Universal Publishin^p, commerce and 
finance; Man. Dir Faraj Yassine; drc. 10,000. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Emirates News Ageney (WAM): POB 3790, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
464646; fax (2) 4W694; f. 1977; operated by the Ministry of hi- 
formation and Culture; Dir Ibrahim a1/-Abed. 

UAE Press Service: POB 2036, Abu Dhabi^ tel. (2) 820424. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (ANSA) (Italy): POB 
44106, Abu DhaM; teL (2) 464545; Correspond^t Muhammad Wadha. 
Inter Press Service (IPS) (Italy): Airport Rd, near the Radio 
and Television Bldg, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 464200; fiax (2) 454846; 
Correepondent (vacant). 

Reuters (UK): POB 7872, AbuDhabi; tel. (2) 328000; far (2) 333380; 
MaiL Jebemt Harris. 


Publishers 

Al-Ittibad Press, Publishing and Distribution Corpiu POB 
791, New Airport Rd, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 455555; fax (2) 451653; 
Chair. Khalpan bin Muhammad ar-Roumi. 

All Prints: POB 857, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 338235; publishing and 
distribution; Partners BushraKhayat, TahseenS. Khayat. 

Motivate Publishing: POB 2331, Dubai; tel. (4) 824060; fax (4) 
824436; e-mail motivate@emirate8.netae; f. 1979; books and maga- 
zines; Dirs Obaid Humaid at-Tayer, Ian Fairservice. 

Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Miziistzy of Communicatioiis: (see Ministries, above); regula- 
tory authority. 

Ezziirates Telecozzimnziicatiozis Corpn (Etisalat): POB 3838, 
Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 283333; frx (2) 725456; internet www.etisalat 
.co.ae; provides tdeconunuziications services throughout the UAE; 
privatization pending in 1998. 

Radio 

Abu Dhabi Radio: POB 3699. Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 451111; fax (2) 
451155; f. 1968; broadcasts in Arabic over a wide area; also broad- 
casts in French, Bengali, Filipino and Urdu; Dir-Gen. Abd al-Wahab 
ar-Radwan. 

Capital Radio: POB 63, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 451000; fax (2) 451155; 
English-language FM music and news station, operated by the 
Mimrixy of Information and Culture; Station Manager Aida Hamza. 
Dubai Radio and Colour Televisiozi: POB 1695, Dubai; tel. (4) 
370255; fax (4) 374111; broadcasts domestic Arabic and European 
prograznmes; Chair. Sheikh Hasher Maktoum; Dir-Gen. Abd al- 
Ghafoor Said Ibrahim. 

Ras al-Khaimah Broadcasting Station: POB 141, Ras al- 
Khaimah; tel. (7) 851151; fax (7) 353441; two transmitters broadcast 
in Arabic and Urdu; Dir Sheikh Abd al-Azq bin Humaid. 

Shaijah Broadcasting Station: POB 155, Shazjah; broadcasts in 
Arabic and French. 

Uznm al-Qaiwain Broadcastiiig Station: POB 444, Umm al- 
Qaiwain; tel. (6) 7666044; fax (6) 7666055; e-mail uaqfrn®einxrates 
.net.ae; f. 1978; broadcasts music and news in Arabic, Malayalam, 
Sinhala and U:^u; Gen. MazL Au Jassem. 

UAE Radio and Television— Dubai: POB 1695, Dubai; tel. (4) 
3369999; fax (4) 3374111; e-mail dubairtv@ezziirates.net.a6; internet 
www.ecssr.ac.ae/05uae.6television.html; broadcasts in Arabic and 
English to the USA, India and PakistazL the Far East, Australia 
and New Zealand, Europe and North and East Africa; Chair. Sheikh 
Hashem Maktoum; DirGen. Ahmed Saeed aitGaoud; Controller of 
Radio Hassan Ahndvd. 

Television 

Dubai Radio and Colour Television: (see Radio). 

UAE Radio and Television-Dubai: (see Radio); Controller of 
Programznes Nasib Bitar. 

UAE TV-Abu Dhabh POB 637, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 452000; frx 
(2) 451470; internet www.ec8sr.ac.ae/05uae.6television.htznl; 
f. 1968; broadcasts prograznmes incorporating^information, enter- 
tainment, rdigion, (wture, news and ^litics; Dir-G^. Au Obaid. 
UAE Television— Shariab: POB 111, Shaijah; tel. (6) 361111; fax 
(6) 541755; f. 1989; broadcasts in Arabic and Urdu in the northern 
emirates; Executive Dir Muhabimad Diab al-Musa. 

Finance 

(cap. s capital; dep. = deposits; res » reserves; m. = million; 
brs = branches; amounts in dirhams, unless otherwise indicated) 

BANKING 

Central Bazik 

Central Bank of the United Arab Ezziirates: POB 854, Abu 
Dhabi; tel. (2) 6652220; fas (2) 66652504; e-mail uaccba^@mnirate8 
.neta^ f. 1973; acts as issuing authority for local currency, super- 
seded UAE Currency Board December 1^0; auth. cap. 300m.; total 
assets 42,801m. (June 2000); Chair. Muhambiad Eid al-Muraikhi; 
Gov. Sultan Nasser as-Suwaidi; 5 brs. 

Principal Banks 

Abu Dhabi Commercial Bank (ADCB): POB 939, Abu Dhabi; 
teL (2) 6962222; fax (2) 67764^; internet www.adcbuae.com; f. 1985 
by merger; 65% govtowned, 36% owned ]ty private investors; cap. 
1,250.0m., res 1,911.9m., dep. 15,604.8m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. Fadhel 
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Saeed ad-Dabmaki; CEO and Man. Dir Ehaufa Muhammad Hassan: 


POS 313, Nedda St, Abu Dhabi; fox (2) 
342222; f. 1997; cap. and res 1,121m., dep. 1,499m. (1999); Chair. 
Obaid Saip an-Nassbri; CEO Abd ar-Rahman Abd al-Mauk. 

Arab Bank for Investment and Foreign Trade (ABBIFT): FOB 
46733, Dlmbi; tel. (2) 6721900; fax (2) 6777660; f. 1976; jointly 
owned by the UAE Govt, the Libyan Arab Foreign Bank and the 
Banque Ext4rieure d’Aferie; cap. 670.0m., res 629.7m., dep. 
3,894.4m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. Dr Abd al-Habid Zutni; Gen. Man 
Hadi M. Giteli; 2 brs in Abu Dhabi, and one each in Dubi and al-Ain. 


Arab Emirates Investment Bank Ltd.; FOB 6603 Dubai; tel. 
(4) 2222191; fisx (4) 274361; e-mail aeibank@emirates.n6t.ae; cap. 
40.9m., res 7.7m., dep. 160.7m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. KhaudMuhabimad 
Saeed al-Mulla; Gen.-Man. Sajjad Ahmad. 


Bank of Shariah Ltd: FOB 1394, Shaijah; tel. (6) 362111; fax (6) 
360323; e-mail bankshj@emirates.netae; f. 1973; cap. 180m., res 
78m., dep. 1,180m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Ahmad an-Noman; Gen. Man. 
Varouj Nerguizian; brs in Abu Dhabi and Dubai. 

Commercial Bank of Dubai PSG: FOB 2668, Deira, Dubai; tel. 
(4) 623365; fax (4) 620444; e-mail cbdit@emirates.net.ae; internet 
www.cbd.co.ae; f. 1969; cap. 409.9m., res 686.0m., dep. 4,919.2m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair. Ahmad humaidat-Tayer; Gen. Man. Omar Abd aRt 
Rahim Leyas; 13 brs. 


Commercial Bank International PLC: FOB 4449, Dubai; tel. 
(4) 275266; fax (4) 279038; f. 1991; cap. 150.1m., res 67.3m., dep. 
1,261.5m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and Man. Dir Saleh Ahmad ash-Shall. 
Dubai Islamic Bank PLC: FOB 1080, Deira, Dubai; tel. (4) 214888; 
fax (4) 237243; f. 1975; cap. 1,000.0m., res 2.8m. (Dec. 1998), dep. 
6,442.5m. (Dec. 1996); (3hair. and Man. Dir SaidAhb^Lootah; 9brs. 
Emirates Bank International PJSC: FOB 2923, Dubai; tel. (4) 
256266; fax (4) 268005; e-mail pnd(@emiratesbank.com; internet 
www.emiratesbank.com; f. 1977 by merger; the Govt of Dubai has 
a 77% share; cap. 687.8m., res 2,141.3m., d^. 16,323.1m. (Dec. 
1998); Chair. Ahmad Humaidat-Tayer; Gen. Man. Charles Neil; 20 
brs in the UAE. 


First Gulf Bank: Sheikh Zayed St, FOB 3662, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
394000; fax (2) 226663; e-mail fgbabd@emirates.netae; f. 1979; cap. 
360m., res 126m., dep. 931m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Sheokh Tahnoon 
BIN Zayed an-Nahyan; Man. Dir Ahmed Saif an-Nasri; 5 brs. 
Investbank PLC: Al-Bozj Ave, FOB 1886, Shaijah; tel. (6) 6355391; 
fax (6) 5546683; e-mail shaijah@mvest-bank.oom; internet www 
.invest-bank.com; f. 1976; cap. 300m., res 61m., dep. 1,766m. (Dec. 
1999); Chair. Dr Abdullah Omran Taryam; Man. Dir Abdullah 
Muhammad al-Mazroui; 4 brs. 

MashreqBank PSC: FOB 1250, Deira, Dubai; tel. (4) 229131; fax 
(4) 226061; f. 1967 as Bank of Oman; adopted present name 1993; 
cap. 696.6m., res 668.4m., dra. 15,097.9m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. 
Abdullah Ahmad al-Ghurair; CETO Abd al-Aziz al-Ghurair; 27 brs. 
Middle East Bank PJSC: FOB 6647, Deira, Dubai; tel. (4) 256266; 
fax (4) 265322; e-mail pnd@emiratesbank.oom; internet www 
.emiratesbank.oom/meb; f. 1976; controlling interest held by EBl; 
cap. 500.0m., res 96.5m., dep. 1,248.8m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Dr 
Muhammad Khalfan bin Kharbash; Gen. Man. Ibrahim Tahlak; 13 brs. 
National Bank of Abu Dhabi (NBAD): FOB 4, Abu Dhabi; tel. 
(2) 336262; fax (2) 336078; f. 1968; owned Jointly by Abu Dhabi 
Investment Authority and UAE citizens; cap. 941.6m., res 1,557.0m., 
dep. 31,036.0m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Sheikh Muhammad Habboushas- 
SuwAiDi; CEO John S. W. Coombs; 45 brs in UAE, 11 brs overseas. 
National Bank of Dubai PJSC: FOB 777, Dubai; tel. (4) 2222111; 
fax (4) 2283000; e-mail contactu8@nbd.oo.ae; internet www.nbd 
.co.ae; f. 1963; cap. 864.6m., res 3,182.6m., dep. 18,565.6m. (Dec. 
1999); Chair. Sultan Au al-Owais; Gen. Man. K. Douglas Dowie; 
26 brs. 

National Bank of Fujairah: FOB 887, Fqjairah; teL (9) 2224513; 
fax (9) 2224516; e-mail figairah@emirateB.netae; internet www 
.fi:uairah.com; f. 1982; owned jointly by Gk)vt of Fpjairah (36.78%), 
Govt of Dubai (9.78%), and tJAE citizens and cos (61.259^ cap. 
300.0m., res 130.0m., dep. 1,662.0m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. Sheikh 
Saleh bin Muhammad ash-Sharqi; Gen. Man. Michael J. Connor; 5 brs. 
National Bank of Ras al-Ehaimah PSC: FOB 6300, Ras al- 
Khaimah; tel. (7) 221127; fSax (7) 223238; e-mail nbrakho@emirates 
.neiae; f. 1976; cap. 260.0m., res 196.6m., dep. 1,151.9m. (Dec. 

1998) ; Chair. Sheikh Khalid bin Saqr al-Qasimi; Gen. Man. J. G. 
Honeybill; 8 brs. 

National Bank of Shaijah: Al-Boij Ave, FOB 4, Shaijah; tel. (6) 
5547746; fax (6) 6643483; e-mail nbsmail@emirates.net.ae; f. 1976; 
commenaal bank; cm. 297.4m., res 143.6m., dep. 1,063.7m. (Dec. 

1999) ; Chair. Sheikh Sultan bin MuHAMBiAD bin Sultan al-Qasimi; 
GexL, Man. Said Muhammad; 9 brs. 

National Bank of Umm al-Qaiwain PSC: FOB 800, Umm al- 
Qaiwain; tel. (6) 7666225; fex (6) 7666440; e-mail ummbank® 


emirates.net.ae; f. 1982; cap. 250.0m., res 88.7m., dep. l,^7.8m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair. Sheikh Baud bin Rasdehd al-Mu'alla; Man. Dir and 
CEO Sheikh Nasser bin Rashid al-Mipalla; 10 brs. 

Union National Bank: FOB 3866, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 741600; fax 
(2) 786080; internet www.unb.co.ae; f. 1983; finrly Bank of Credit 
and Commerce (Emirates); cap. 617.7m., res 371.4m., dep. 6,96 8.4 m. 
(Dec. 1998); Chair. Sheikh Nahyan bin Mubarak an-Nahyan; CEO 
Anwer Qayum Sher; Gen. Man. Aured CJullen; 10 brs in Abu Dhabi, 
6 brs in Dubai, and one each in al-Ain, Shaijah, Ras al-Khaimah 
and Fujairah. 

United Arab Bank: FOB 3662, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 276000; fax (2) 
270766: e-mail uarbae@emirates.neta6; f. 1976; affiliated to Socidtd 
G4n4rale, France; cap. 171.2m., res 86.2m., dep. 1,038.7m. (Dec. 
1997); Chair. Sheikh Faisal bin Sultan al-Qasimi; Gen. Man. H. R. 
Luqnan; 8 brs. 

Devdopment Banks 

Emirates Industrial Bank: FOB 2722, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 339700; 
fax (2) 319191; f. 1982; offers low-cost loans to enterprises with at 
least 61% local owneimp; 61% state-owned; cap. 200m.; Chair. 
Muhammad Khalfan Khirbash; Gen. Man. Muhammad Abd al-Baki 
Muhammad. 

United Arab Emirates Development Bank: Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
344986; f. 1974; participates in development of real estate, agricul- 
ture, fii^ery, livestock and lig^t industries; cap. 500m.; Gen. Man. 
Muhammad Saixm al-Melehy. 

Foreign Banks 

ABN AMRO Bank NV (Netherlands): Istiqlal St, FOB 22401, Abu 
Dhabi; tel. (2) 6336400; fax (2) 6330182; f. 1974; FOB 2567, Deira, 
Dubai; td. (4) 3612200; fax (4) 3511566; FOB 1971, Shaijah; tel. (6) 
6093101; fax (6) 536()099; internet www.abnamro-uae.com; cap. 
223m., total assets 3,677m. (1999); Man. (Abu Dhabi) Brice Ropion. 
Al-Abli Bank of Kuwait ESC: FOB 1719, Deira, Dubai; tel. (4) 
2224175; fax (4) 2216627; e-mail abkdub@emirateB.net.ae; Chair. 
Morad YOUSUF Behbehani; Gen. Man. Abdullah Essa Bahman. 

ANZ Grindlays BankLM: FOB 4166, Deira, Dubai; tel. (4) 285663; 
fax (4) 222018; Gen. Man. G. Tunstall. 

Arab Bank FLC (Jordan): FOB 875, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 334111; 
fax (2) 336433; f. 1970; FOB 11364, Dubai; tel. (4) 228846; &x (4) 
285974; FOB 130, Shaijah; tel. (6) 358994; ffix (6) 367182; FOB 
4972, Ras al-Khaimah; tel. (7) 228473; fax (7) 222837; FOB 300, 
Finairah: tel. (9) 222050; fax (9) 568249; FOB 17, Aiman; tel. (6) 
42!k31; tSax (6) 426871; Man. Naim Khushashi; 8 local brs. 
Arab-African International Bank (Egypt): FOB 1049, Dubai; tel. 
(4) 223131; fax (4) 222267; f. 1970; ?OB 928, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
323400; fax (2) 216009; f. 1976; Chair. Dr Fahdar-Rashid; Gen. Man. 
(Dubai) Muhammad Shokair. 

Banca Commerciale Italiana: FOB 3839, Abu Dhabi; td. (2) 
274224; fax (2) 273709; Deputy Chief Man. DaniElb Panin. 

Bank of Baroda (India): TOB 3162, Dubai; td. (2) 638093; fhx (2) 
636962; f. 1974; e-mail barbaead@emirates.net ae; Chair. K. Kannan; 
C!EO Par Kash Singh; also brs in Abu Dhabi, d-Ain, Deira (Dubai), 
Shaijah and Ras al-Khaimah. 

Bank Melli Iran: Regional Office and Main Branch, FOB 1894, 
Dubai; td. (4) 221462; fax (4) 269157; e-mail bmirodxb@ 
emirates.net.ae; f. 1969; Regional Dir Aziz AzimiNobai^ brs in Dubai, 
Abu Dhabi, al-Ain, Shaijah, Fqjairah and Ras al-Khaimah. 

Bank Saderat Iran: FOB 700, Abu Dhabi; teL (2) 225155; fax (2) 
226062; FOB 4182, Dubai; td. (4) 221161; fax (4) 215961; also 
Shaijah, Ajman, Fujairah and d-Ain; Man. Sani Mostaghim. 
Banque Banorabe (France): FOB 4370, Dubai; td. (4) 284665; fax 
(4) 236260; FOB 6803, Shaijah; td. (6) 736100; fax (6) 736080; e- 
mdl banorabe@emirates.net.ae; f. 1974; ffiirly Banque de TOrient 
Arabs et d’Outre Mer; Chair, and Gen. Man. Dr Naaman Azhari; 
UAE Regiond Man. BassemM. al-Ariss. 

Banque du Caire (Egypt): FOB 533, Abu Dhabi; td. (2) 224900; 
fax (2) 226881; FOB 15()2, Dubai; td. (4) 715176; fax (4) 713013; 
FOB 264, Shaijah; tel (6) 5739222; fax (6) 6739292; FOB 618, Ras 
d-Khaimah; td. (7) 382246; fax (7) 384202; Gulf Regiond Man. 
Fouad Abd al-Khalek Tahoon. 

Banque libanaise pour le Commerce SA (France): FOB 4207, 
Dubsu; tel. (4) 222291; fax (4) 279861; FOB 864, Sh^ah; tel. (6) 
724661; fax (6) 727843; FOB 3771, Abu Dhabi; td. (2) 270909; fax 
(2) 268861; FOB 771, Ras d-Khaimah; UAE Regional Man. Eue 
N. Sauba. 

Barclays Bank PLC (UK): FOB 2734, Abu Dhabi; td. (2) 275313; 
fax (2) 268060; FOB 1891. Zabed, Dubd; td. (4) 351655; fox (4) 
366700; Corporate Dir, Gulf Jonathan Pine. 

Citibank NA (USA): FOB 749, Dubd; td. (4) 522100; fax (4) 
524942; f. 1963; FOB 346, Shaijah; td. (6) 364611; FOB 999, Abu 
Dhabi; tel. (2) 742484; fox (2) 334624; FOB 294, Ras d-Khaimah; 
FOB 1430, d-Ain; Gen. Man. Ahm Bin Bbek. 
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Credit Agricole Indosnez (France): FOB 9256, Dubai; tel. (4) 
314211; fex (4) 313201; f. 1976; FOB 46786, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
338400; fax (2) 338581; f. 1981; UAE Gen. Man. Stanislas de Hauss. 
Habib Bank AG Zorich (Switzerland): FOB 2681, Abu Dhabi; tel. 
(2) 322838; fax (2) 351822; f. 1974; FOB 1166, Shaijah; FOB 3306, 
Dubai; Joint Fres. H. M. Habib; Vice-Fres. Hatim Husain; 8 brs 
throu^ut UAE. 

Habib Bank Ltd (Fakistan): FOB 888, Dubai; teL (4) 268171; fax 
(4) 260198; f. 1967; FOB 897, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 325665; fax (2) 
333620; f. 1976; Sr Vice-Fres. Javed Akhtar CHATTHi^ 6 other brs 
in UAE. 

HSBC Bank Middle East (United Eingdom): FOB 66, Dubai; tel. 
(4) 3535000; fax (4) 35315641; e-mail hsbcuae®emirates.netae; 
internet www.banjdiig.middleeast.hsbc.oom; f. 1946; total assets 
US $7,832m. (1999); Dm. Chair. Andrew Dixon; CEO Mukhtar Hus- 
sain; 8 brs thiou^out UAE. 

Janata Bank (Bai^ladesh): FOB 2630, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 344542; 
fax (2) 348749; I^ 3342, Dubai: tel. (4) 281442; fax (4) 246023; 
Chair. Muhammad Au; Man. Dir M. A Hashem; brs in al-Ain, Dubai 
atiH Shaijah. 

Lloyds TSB Bank PLC (UK): FOB 3766, Dubai; tel. (4) 422000; 
fax (4) 422660: f. 1977; dep. 500.4m., total assets 1,431.3m. (1994); 
Area Man. J. G. Fringle. 

National Bank of Bahrain BSC: FOB 46080, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
335288; fax (2) 333783; Snr Man. Farouk Ehalaf. 

National Bank of Onum SAOGh FOB 3822, Abu Dhabi; teL (2) 
348111; fax (2) 321043; Man. 0. R. Quadri. 

Nilein Industrial Development Bank (Sudan): FOB 6013, Abu 
Dhabi; tel. (2) 326453; Man. Abdullah Mahmoud Awad. 

Paribas (France): FOB 2742, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6267800; fax (2) 
6268638; FOB 7233, Dubai; tel. (4) 2225200; fax (4) 2225849; Gen. 
Man. (Abu Dhabi) Luc Fighter; Gen. Man. (Dubai) Michel Dubois. 
Rafidain Bank (Iraq): FOB 2727, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 335882; fax 
(2) 326996; Gen. Man. Zanaib Tales. 

Standard Chartered PLC (UK): FOB 240, Abu Dhab^ tel. (2) 
330077; fax (2) 341611; FOB 999, Dubai; tel. (4) 520455; fax (4) 
526679; FOB 5, Shaijah; tel. (6) 357788; fax (6) 543604; FOB 1240, 
al-Ain; tel. (3) ^1253; fax (3) 654824; ($en. Man. Colin Avery. 
United Bank Ltd (Fakistan): FOB 1367, Dubai; tel. (4) 3552020; 
fax (4) 3514625; FOB 237, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6714785; fax (2) 
6760070; f. 1959; Gen. Man. Shaukat Mm; 8 brs in UAE. 

Bankers’ Association 

United Arab Emirates Bankers’ Association: FOB 44307, Abu 
Dhabi; tel. (2) 272541; fax (2) 274155; e-mail ebauae®emirates 
.netae; 1 1983. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 

Dubai Financial Market (DFM): World Trade Centre, Dubai; f. 
March 2000; 10 listed cos, with a market c^italization of AED 
25,579m. in April 2000; Dir-Gen. EssaAboal-FattahKazim. 

A second trading floor, the Abu Dhabi Stock Exchange (ADSE), was 
to open in July 2000. 

INSURANCE 

Abu Dhabi National Insurance Co (Adnic): FOB 839, Abu 
Dl^bi; tel. (2) 264000; fax (2) 268600; e-mail adnio@ 
emirates.netae; internet www.adnic-uae.com; f. 1972; subscribed 
25% by the Govt of Abu Dhabi and 75% W UAE nationals; all 
classes of insurance; Chair, and Gen. Man. Khalaf A al-Otaiba. 
Al-Afalia Insurance Co: FOB 128, Ras al-Khaimah; teL (7) 221479; 
f. 1977; Chair. Sheikh Obiar Bin Abdullah al-Qassimi; 3 brs. 

Al-Ain Ahlia Insurance Co: FOB 3077, Abu Dhabi; teL (2) 
4459900; fax (2) 4456685; e-mail alamins®emirates.netae; internet 
www.alain-ins-uae.com; f. 1975; Chair. Hamil al-Gatfh; Gen. Man. 
M. Mazhar Hamadeh; brs in Dubai, Shaijah, Tarif, Ghouifat and 
al-Ain. 

Dubai Insurance Co PSC: FOB 3027, Dubai; tel. (4) 2693030; fax 
(4) 2693727; e-mail dubins@emirates.net.ae; f. 1970; Chair. Majid 
al-Futeaim. 

Shaijah Insurance and Reinsurance Co: FOB 792, Shaijah; tel. 
(6) 355090; fox (6) 352545; e-mail Birco@emirates.net.ae; f. 1970; 
Man. Dir Muhammad Abdullah al-Ehayal. 

Union Insurance Co: Head Office: FOB 460, Umm al-Qaiwain; 
tel. (6) 666223; FOB 4623, Dubai; FOB 3196, Abu Dhabi; Gen. Man. 
L. F. Dokov. 


purpose is to provide finance to the private sector; Chair. Sheikh 
Khalifa bin Zaybd an-Nahyan; Dir-(3en. Saeed Khalpan Matar ar- 
Romatthi. 

Abu Dhabi Fund for Development (ADFD): FOB 814, as-Salam 
St, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 72680^ fox (2) 728890; e-mail opadfdmn® 
emirates.net.ae; f. 1971; pur^e is to offer economic aid to other 
Arab states and other devdoping countries in support of their 
development; cap. AED 4,000m.; Chair. Sheikh Ehaufa bin Zayed 
an-Nahyan; Dir-(jen. Saeed Bin I&alfan ar-Robcaithi. 

Abu Dhabi Investment Authority (ADIA): FOB 3600, Abu 
Dhabi; tel. (2) 213100; f. 1976; responsible for co-ordinating Abu 
Dhabi’s investment polipy, CShair. Sheikh Khaufa bin Zayed an- 
Nahyan; Fres. She^ Muhabucad Habroush as-Suwaidi; 1 br. over- 


Abu Dhabi Investment Compaziy (ADIC): FOB 46309, Abu 
Dhabi; teL (2) 658100; fax (2) 650575; e-mail adic®emirates.netae; 
internet www.adic.co.ae; f. 1977; investment and merchant banking 
activities in the UAE and abroad; 98% owned ADIA and 2% by 
National Bank of Abu Dhabi; total assets AED 5,947m. (1997]^ 
Chair. Hareb Masood ad-Darb£AKi; Gen. Man. Hubiaid Darwish al- 


Eatbi. 

Abu Dhabi Planning Department: FOB 1% Abu Dhabi: tel. (2) 
727200; fax (2) 727749; f. 1974; supervises Abu Dhabi’s Develwment 
Programme; Chair. Musallam Saeed Abdullah al-Qubaisi; Under- 
Sec. Ahmed M. Hilalal-Mazrui. 


General Industry Corpn (GIC): FOB 4499, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
214900; fax (2) 325034; e-mail gio®emirates.net.ae; f. 1979; respon- 
sible for the promotion of non-petroleum-related industry. Chair. 
Sheikh Habaad bin Tahnoon an-Nahyan; Dir.Gen. Essa Abd ar- 
Rahbcan Ateek. 


International Petroleum Investment Co (IPIC): FOB 7528, 
Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 336200; fax (2) 216045; f. 1984; cap. $200m.: 
state-owned venture to develop overseas investments in energy and 
energy-related projects; Chair. Jouan Salem adh-Dhahiri; Man. Dir 
Khalifa Muhababiad ash-Shabisi. 


Shaijah Economic Development Corpn (SHEDCO): FOB 3458, 
Shaz]ah; tel. (6) 371212; industrial investiaent co;jt venture between 
Shaijah authorities and private sector; auth. cap. AED 1,000m.; 
Gen. Man. J. T. Fickles. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Federation of UAE Chambers of Commerce and Industry: 
FOB 3014, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6214144; fox (2) 6339210; e-nm 
fcdauh@emirates.net.ae’ FOB 8886, Dubai; tel. (4) 2212977; fax (4) 
2235498; e-mail fcdaxb@emirates.net.ae; internet www.fcd- 
uae.com; Fres. Abdulla Rashid al-Kharji; Sec.-Gen. Abdullah 
Sultan Abdullah. 

Abu Dhabi Chamber of Commerce and Industry FOB 662, Abu 
Dhabi; tel. (2) 214000; fox (2) 215867; e-mail adcci(Sbmirates.net.ae; 
internet www.adcd-uae.com; f. 1969; 45,000 mems; Fres. RahbiIAN 
Muhambcad al-Masoud; Dir-Gki. Muhaboiad Obiiar Abdullah. 

Ajman Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 662, Ajman; 
td. (6) 422177; fox (6) 427591; e-mail dmchmbr@emirates.net.ae; 
internet www.dcd.co.ae; f. 1977; Pres. HabiadMuhabibiad Abu Shihab; 
Dir-Gen. Muhaboiaad bin Abdullah al-Humrani. 

Dubai Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 1457, Dubai; 
tel. (4) 280000: fax (4) 211646; e-mail dcd@dcd.gov.ae; internet 
www.dcd.org; f. 1965; 4^000 mems; Fres. Hassan bin ash-Sheikh; 
Dir-Gen. Abd ar-Rahbian Ghanem al-Mutaiwee. 

Fqjtdrah Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture: 
FOB 738, Fdairah; td. (9) 222400; fax (9) 221464; e-mail fogcda® 
emirates.netae; Fres. Said Au Khabcas; Dir-G^. Shaheen Au 
Shaheen. 

Ras al-Khaimah Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agri- 
culture: FOB 87, Ras al-Khaimah; td. (7) 333511; fox (7) 330^3; 
e-mail rakchmbi@emirates.netae; f. 1967; 800 mems; Fres. Au 
Abdullah Mussabeh; Dir-Gen. Au Muhabibiad Au al-Haranki. 
Shaijah Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 580, 
Shaijah; td. (6) 5541444; fox (6) 5541119; e-mail scd® 
shai;)ah.gDv.a6; internet www.shaijah.gov.ae; f. 1970; 25,000 mems; 
Chau. Ahbaad Muhabibcad al-Midfa’a; Dir-Gen. Said Obeid al-Jarwan. 
Umm al-Qaiwain Chamber of Commerce and Industry: FOB 
436, Umm al-Qaiwain; td. (6) 656915; fox (6) 657056; Fres. Abdullah 
Rashid al-Kharji; Man. Dir Shakir az-Zayani. 

STATE HYDROCARBONS COMPANIES 


Trade and Industry 

DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Abu Dhabi Development Finance Corpm FOB 814, Abu Dhabi; 
teL (2) 6441000; fox (2) 6440800; e-mail opadfdmn@emirates.net.ae; 


Abu Dhabi 

Supreme Petroleum Council: FOB 898, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
602000; fox (2) 60^389; f. 1988; assumed authority and responsi- 
bility for the administration and supervision of all petroleum affairs 
in Abu Dhabi; Chair. Sheikh Khaufa bin Zayed an-Nahyan; Sec.-Gen. 
Yousuf bin Obobir bin Yousuf. 
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Abu Dhabi National Oil Co (ADNOC): POB 898, Abu Dhabi; tel. 
(2) 6020000; fax (2) 6023389; e-mail a(liioc@adiioc.ooni; internet 
www.adnoc.com; f. 1971; cap. AED 7,600m.; srtnte company, deals in 
all phases of oil indust^; owns two refineries: one on Umm an-Nar 
island and one at Ruwais; Habshan Gas Treatment Plant (scheduled 
for par^ privatization); ^ pipeline distribution networ]^ a salt 
and chlorine plant; holds 60% participation in operations of ADMA- 
OPCO and ADCO, and 88% of ZADCO; has 100% control of Abu 
Dhabi National Oil Company for Oil Distribution (ADNOC-FOD) 
Abu Dhabi National Tanker Co (ADNATCOl, National Drilliim Co 
(NDC) and interests in numerous other companies, both in tiieUAE 
and overseas; ADNOC is operated by Supreme Petroleum Council, 
Chair. Sheikh Khaupa bin Zaybd an-Nahyan; Gen. Man. Yousuf bin 
Omefr bin Yousuf. 


Subsidiaries include: 

Abu Dhabi Co for Onshore OU Operations (ADCO): POB 
270, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6040000; fax (2) 669785; shareholders are 
ADNOC (60%), British Petroleum, l^ell and Total (9.6% each), 
Exxon ^d Mobil (4.76% each) and Partex (2%); oil exploration, 
production and export operations firom onshore nilfiaHa; average 
production (1990); 1.2m. b/d; Chair. Yousuf bin Ombir bin Yousuf; 
Gen. Man. Kevin Dunne. 

Abu Dhabi Drilling Chemicals and Products Ltd 
(ADDCAP): POB 46121, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6029000; fax (2) 
6029010; e-mail addcap^mirates.net.ae; f. 1975; production of 
drilling chemicals and provision of marine services; wholly-owned 
subsidiary of ADNOC; Chair. Yousuf bin Omeir bin Yousuf; Gen. 
Man. MahfoudA. Darboulash-Shehhi. 

Abu Dhabi Gas Co (ATHEER): POB 346, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
6020000; fax (2) 6027160; processing and distribution of natural 
gas. 

Abu Dhabi Gas Industries Co (GbVSCO): POB 665, Abu Dhabi; 
tel. (2) 6041111; fax (2) 6047414; started production in 1981; 
recovers condensate and LPG from Asab, Bab and Bu Hasa fields 
for delivery to Ruwais natural gas liquids fiactionation plant; 
capaci^ of 22,000 tons per day; ADNOC has a 68% share; Total, 
SheU Gas and Partex have a minority interest; Chair. Sahailal- 
Mazroui; Gen. Man. Philippe Hilairbaud. 

Abu Dhabi Gas Liquefoctlon Co (ADGAS): POB 3500, Abu 
Dhabi; tel. (2) 6061111; fax (2) 6066456; f. 1973; owned by ADNOC, 
61%; British Petroleum (BP), 16%; Total, 8%; Mitsui and Co, 22%; 
Mitsui Liquefied Gas Co, 3%; operates LGSC and the LNG plant 
on Das Island which uses natural gas produced in association 
with oil from offshore fields and has a design cap^ty of approx. 
2.3m. tons of LNG per year and 1.29m. tons of LPG per year; the 
liquefied gas is sola to the Tokyo Electric Power Co, Japan; Chair. 
A. N. AS-SuwEiDi; Gen. Man. P. J. Carr. 

Abu Dhabi Marine Operating Co (ADMA-OPCO): POB 303, 
Abu Dhabi: tel. (2) 6060000; fax (2) 6066062; operates a concession 
60% owned by ADNOC, 40% by Abu Dhabi Marine Areas Ltd; 
f. 1977 as an operator for the concession; production (1984): 
67,884,769 barr^ (8,956,721 metric tons); Chair. Yousuf bin 
Ombir BIN Yousuf; Gmi. Man. Henry Bacgonnier. 

Abu Dhabi OU Refining Co (TAKREER): POB 3693. Abu 
Dhabi; tel. (2) 6027000; fax (2) 6065062; refining of crude oil; 
production of chlorine and related chemic^. 

ADNOC Distribution: POB 4188, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 771300; 
fax (2) 722322; e-mail adnoc-fod@adnoc-fod.oo.ae; internet 
www.adnoc-fod.co.ae; 100% owned by ADNOC; distributes petro- 
leum products in UAE and worldwide; Chair. Yousuf bin Omeir 
DIN Yousuf; Clen. Man. Jamal Jaberadh-Dhareef. 

National Drilling Co (NDC): POB 4017, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 
316600; fax (2) 317045; e-mail ndci 80 @emirates.net.ae; 
drilling operations; Chair. Abdullah Nasser as-Suwaidi; Gen. Man. 
Najbeb mssAN az-Zaabi. 

National Petroleum Construction Co Ltd (NPCC): POB 
2058, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 6549000; fax (2) 5649111; e-maU 
npccnet®emirates.net.ae; f. 1973; ‘turnkey* construction and 
maintenance of offshore facilities for the petroleum and gas indus- 
tries; cap. AED 100m.; Chair. Yousef Omar bin Yousef; Gen. Man. 
AqbelAMadhi. 


Ajman 

Ajman National OU Co (AJNOC): POB 410, Ajman; tel. (6) 
421218; f. 1983; 50% govt-owned, 50% held by Canadian and private 
Arab interests. 


Dubai 

DUGAS (Dubai Natural Gas Co Ltd): POB 4311, Dubai (Location: 
Jebel Ali); tel. (4) 846000; fax (4) 846118; wholly owned by Dubai 
authorities; Dep. Chair, and Dir Sultan Ahmed bin Sulayem. 

Dubai Petroleum Co (DPC): POB 2222, Dubai; tel. (4) 8460(^; 
fax (4) 846118; holds offshore concession which production in 
1969; wholly owned by Dubai authorities; Pres. S. L. Corneliub. 


Emirates General Petroleum Coipn (Emarat): POB 9400, 
Dubai; tel. (4) 444444; fax (4) 444292; f. 1981; wholly owned by 
Ministry of Finance and Industry, distribution of petroleum; Gen. 
Man. Ahmad Muhabocad al-Eamda. 

Emirates National OU Co (ENOC): POB 6442, Enoc House, 4th 
Floor, al-Qutaeyat Road, Dubai; tel. (4) 3374400; fax (4) 3031221; 
e-mail webxnastei@enoc.oo.ae; f. 1993; responsible for m anage m ent 
of Dubai-owned cos in petroleum-marketing sector; Chim Exec. 
Hussain M. Sultan. 

Emirates Petroleum Pn>ducts Co (Pvt.) Ltd: POB 6689, 
Dubai; tel. (4) 372131; fax (4) 3031605; f. 1980; jt venture between 
Govt of Dubai and Caltex Alkhaleej Market^, sales of petroleum 
products, bunkering fuel and bitumen; Chair. Sheikh Hamdanbin 
RASHID AI^MaKTOUM. 

Sharjah 

In 1999 a Supreme Petroleum Council was established in Shaijah. 
(Chaired Ahmad bin Sultan al-Qasimi, it was to assume the 
responsibilities of the Petroleum and Mmeral Affairs Department. 
Petroleum and Mineral AiXairs Department: POB 188, Shaijah; 
tel. (6) 541888; Dir Ismail A Wahid. 

Shadah Liquefied Petroleum Gas Co (SHALCO): POB 787, 
Shaijah; tel. (6) 6643666; fax (6) 5548799: e-mail 8haloo(iemirates 
.net.ae; f. 1984; gas processing; ^% owned by Shaijah authorities, 
25% Shariah Amoco-Oil Co, 7.6% each Itodiu Corpn and Tokyo 
Boeki of Japan; Gen. Man. Saleh Ali. 

Umm al-Qaiwain 

Petroleum and Mineral Affoirs Department: POB 9, Umm al- 
Qaiwain; tel. (6) 666034; Chair. Sheikh Sultan bin Ahmad al-Mipalu. 

UTILITIES 
Abu Dhabi 

A decree issued in late February 1998 restructured the Abu Dhabi 
utilities sector in preparation for its privatization. The companies 
listed below were all to be in place by January 1999. 

Abu Dhabi Co for Remote Areas Services: Abu Dhabi. 

Abu Dhabi Co for Transmission and Control: Abu Dhabi. 

Abu Dhabi Distribution Co: Abu Dhabi. 

Abu Dhabi Water and Electricity Anihority (ADWEA): POB 
219, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 781100; f. 1998; successor to Water and 
Electricity Dept; Chair. Sheikh Dhiyab Bin Zayed an-Nayhan. 

Al-Ain Distribution Co: POB 1065, al-Ain; tri. (3) 636000. 
Basrounah Power Coj Abu Dhabi; to control Taweelah A power 
station, al-Ain and Abu Dhabi steam, and gas turbine stations. 
Al-Mirfo Power Co: POB 32277, Abu Dhabi; teL (88) 33044; fax 
(88) 33011; f. 1999; to control Mirfa and Madinat Zayed pmts; 
capacity 300 MW electricity per day, 16m. gallons water per day, 
Chair. Abdullah al-Ahbabi; Man. Dir Philip Graham Tclson. 
Sewerage Projects Committee (SPC): Abu DhabL 
Taweelah Power Ck>: Abu Dhabi; will own and run Taweelah 
B station. 

Umm an-Nar Power Co: Abu Dhabi; will own and control the 
Umm an-Nar and Bani Yas power stations. 

Dubai 

Dubai Electricity and Water Authority (DEWA): POB 564, 
Dubai; tel. (4) 8244444; fax (4) 3248111; e-mail dewa® 
dewa.gov.ae; internet www.dewa.gov.ae. 

Northern Emirates CMman» Ras al-Ehaimah 

and Umm al-Qaiwain) 

Ministry of Electricity and Waten (see Idinistries, above). 
Shaijah 

Shaijah Electricity and Water Authority (SEWA): Shaijah. 


MAJOR COBIPANIES 
Abu Dhabi 

Adxnak General Contracting Co: POB 650, Abu Dhabi; teL (2) 
5542200: fax (2) 5643134; e-mail admak®6niirates.neta6; f. 1968 as 
M. A. Kharafi, in 1981 adopted present name: general dvil engi- 
neering and road contractor; part of the M. A. Kharafi Ghoup of 
Kuwait; Man. Dir Mohsen Kamel Mostafa; Exec. Dir Said A. ForouH; 
1,260 employees. 

Araboonstmct International Ltd: FOB 238, Abu Dhabi; teL (2) 
322^8; f. 1967; general dvil works, construction, engineering and 
contrading; cap. A^ 12in.; Chair, and Propr Adnan M. Dksas; 
1,600 eo^oyees. 
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International Aluminium; FOB 2329, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 325326; 
spechQist contractors, design, manufacture and erection of hi^-zise 
applications; Propr Hussain Ghulam Hajipour. 

Mechanical and Civil Engineering Contractors (MACE) Ltd: 
FOB 2307, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 666462; &z (2) 662616; Chair, and 
Man. Dir William A T. Haddad; 1,200 employees. 

Nitco Concrete Products: FOB 654, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 344255; 
f. 1980; production and supply of readv-mix concrete, concrete fences 
and paving stones; sales AED 15m. (1981/82); cap. AED 8m.; Chair. 
Farah Add ar-Rahman Hamed; Man. Dir Abdullahi Fabah. 

Pilco (Pipeline Construction Co): FOB 2021, Abu Dhabi; tel. 
(2) 554500; fax (2) 559053; e-mail pilco@emirates.net.ae; f. 1968; 
fabrication of steel, pipin^g, tanks, pressure vessels and machine 
components; general services to the oil industry; Gen. Man. E. N. 
Hawa; 200 employees. 

Ash-Shaheen Gypsum Products Est: FOB 2618, Abu Dhabi; tel. 
(2) 554673; fax (2) 662116; f. 1978; fabrication of gypsum blocks for 
use in dry v7aU partitioning; Dirs Obaid al-Mansouri, Franoois Lama. 

Ajman 

Ajman Mosaic Co: FOB 406, Ajman; tel. (6) 422104; production of 
marble and terrazzo; Chair, ^eikh Humaid. 

Dubai 

Al-Ahmadia Contracting and Trading: FOB 2596, Dubai; tel. 
U) 450900; fax (4) 450327; f. 1970; building and dvil engineering 
contractors; Fres. and Propr Sheikh Hasher MaetoumJumaal-Mak- 
TOUMi; Vice-Pres. Col Muhammad Mubarak Ibsa; Dir S. K Josm; 1,500 
employees. 

Dubai Aluminium Co (DUBAL): FOB 3627, Dubai; tel. (4) 
8846666; fax (4) 8846919; f. 1979; production of priinazy aluminium; 
capacity of 30m. gallons of potable water per day; pi^uces about 
550,000 tons of cast metal per annum; Chair. Sheikh Habadan bin 
Rashid al-Maktoum. 

Fibroplast Industries Co (PVT) Ltd: FOB 10192, Dubai; tel. 
(4) 257575; f. 1977; manufacture of glass fibre-reinforced polyester 
pipes, tanks, fittusgs; sales AED 49.8m. (1982); cap. AED 8m.; Chair. 
Abdal-Ghaffar Hussain; Man. Dir W. Najarian; 187 employees. 
Al-Futtaim Tower Scaffolding (PVT) Ltd: FOB 5502, Dubai; tel. 
(4) 858861; fax (4) 858592* f. 1975; manufacture of scaffolding 
and steel products; general labrication; Chair. Majid Muhabimadal- 
Futtaim; (Jen. Man. V. M. G. Raman; 150 employees. 

Al-Ghurair Group of Companies: FOB 1, Dubai; tel. (4) 693311; 
fax (4) 691852; f. 1960/61; general oontraddi^, banking, import and 
export, aluminium extrusion and manufacture of aluminium doors, 
windows, etc., PVC pipes, tQes and marbles, cement and mineral 
waters; ^Id and exchange dealers, owners of grain silos and fiour 
mills, printing press, packaging factory, real estate dealer^ cap. 
AED 1,000m.; Chair. Saif Ahmm) Majed al-Ghurah^ Vice-(3hair. 
Abdullah AhbcadMajedal-Ghuraie^ 5,000 employees. 

Gulf Etemit Industries SA.: FOB 1371, Dubai; tel. (4) 857256; 
fax (4) 851935; e-mail infotigulf-eternitoom; f. 1971; manufacture 
of Fih^ment and glass reimorced plastic pipes; Fres. Fouad Makh- 

ZOUMI. 

Al-Habtor Engineering Enterprises Co (LLC): FOB 320, Dubai; 
tel. (4) 857551; fax (4) 857479; e-mail herad^emirates 
.netae; f. 1970; dvil and building contracting^ Dirs Khalaf A. al- 
Habtoor; RiadT. Sadie; about 4,000 employees. 

Bin Hussain Aluminium Factories: FOB 1535, Dubai; tel. (4) 
660643; fax (4) 661567; process and fabrication of aluminium doors, 
windows, shop fronts, balustrades, rolling shutters, etc.; Chair. 
Hussain Muhammad bin Hussain. 

Bin Ladin Organization f6r Construction and General 
Trading: FOB 1555, Dubai; tel. (4) 691500; tel. 46991; fex (4) 
691350; f. 1967 in UAE; dvil enmeering, roadworks, piling, ground 
services and building, electrical contracting; Chair, and Man. Dir 
Abu Bakr Salim al-Hamid; 4,000 employees. 

National Cement Co Ltd: FOB 4041, Dubai; tel. (4) 382671; 
fax (4) 382686; production and sale of cement; Chair. Saif Ahmad 
al-Ghuradel 

Shirawi Contracting and Trading Co: FOB 2032, Dubai; tel. (4) 
220251; f. 1971; buildmg and dvil engineering contractors, supply 
of buildmg materials; sales AED 290m.; cap. AED 50m; Ch&. 
Abdullah ash-Shirawi; 2,000 employees. 

United Foods Ltd: FOB 5836, Dubai; tel. (4) 382688; fax (4) 
381987; e-mail aseel@emirates.net.ae; internet www.aseeland- 
safi.com; f. 1976; manufacture and tradiim of hydrogenated v^t- 
able oil and cooking oil; Chair. Saeed Mthabmad ai^Mulla; Qcil 
Man. M. TawfiqBaiq; 235 empbyees. 

Unify Contracting Co (UNCO) Ltd: FOB 16638, Dubai; tel. (4) 
667870; &x (4) 661790; £. 1972; bidding and dvil works contractini^ 
Gen. Man. Hratr Soghomdnian; 900 empbyees. 


Fodairah 

Fmairah Cement: FOB 600, Fpjairah; tel. (9) 223111; fax (9) 
2^718; f. 1979; cement manufecture and supply. Chair. Sheikh 
Hamad BIN Saifash-Sharqi. 

Ras al-Kbaimab 

AUtek Emirates Ltd: FOB 1569, Ras al-K ha i m a h ; tel. (7) 668865; 
fex (7) 668977; manufecture and marketing of spray plasters, decora- 
tive paints and limestone powder. 

Raknor (FVD Ltd: FOB 883, Ras al-Khaimah; tel. (7) 668351; fex 
(7) 668910; f. 1976; manufacture of concrete blocks; Chair. She^ 
^UD BIN Saqr al-Qassimi; Gen. Man. Sami Rida Sami. 

Sharjah 

CME Contracting Marine Engineering^ FOB 1859, Sharjah; teL 
(6) 354511; f. 1975; turnkey industrial projects, water and electridly 
plants, construction, builmng, marine works; joint venture between 
Chair, and German cos Kbus Stuff, Helma Greuel-Mainz; Chair. 
Dr F. al-Gawly; 323 employees. 

Conlbrce Gulf Ltd Co: FOB 289, Shaijah; tel. (6) 591433; f. 1979; 
building contractor, exporter of building and electrical materUds; 
Man. Abdullah Muhammad Bukhatir. 

Dafco Trading and Industrial Co WLL* FOB 515, Sharjah; teL 
(6) 593333; fex (6) 596531; f. 1980; raneral contracting tradizw 
conwany, operates factories producing bricks and concrete; Man. M. 
al-Fv^rhan. 

General Enterprises Co: FOB 1150, Sharjah; tel. (6) 331727; fax 
(6) 336470; general trading and contracting; Gen. Man. Sheikh 
Ahmad bin Muhammad Sultan AL-QASiBn. 

Gulf Building Materials Co Ltd (GBM): FOB 1612, Sharjah; teL 
(6) 354^3; production and supply of building materials: cement, 
marble ^uminium. 

Hempel’s Marine Paints (UAE) Ltd: FOB 2000, Shaijah; tel. (6) 
283307; fex (6) 281491; f. 1977; manufacture and sale of paints for 
offshore marin^ domekic and industrial use; Chair. Satjd Abd al- 
Azizar-Rashid; (jEO and Gen. Man. JohnR. Spendlove. 

M ah Electrodes: FOB 2019, Shaijah; tel. (6) 5593888; fex 
7244; f. 1976; manufacture and distribution of arc welding 
electrodes and wire naite; Chair. Muhammad Sharif Zaman; 37 
employees. 

Umm al-Qaiwain 

Umm al-Qaiwain Aluminium Co (UMALCO): Umm al-Qaiwain. 
Umm al-Qaiwain Asbestos and Cement Industries Co: FOB 
547, Umm al-Qaiwain; tel. (6) 671772; fex (6) 671011; Chair. Sheikh 
Saud bin Rashd al-Mitalla. 

Transport 

ROADS 

Roads are rapidly being developed in the United Arab Emirates, 
and Abu Dhabi and Dubai are linked by a good road which is dual 
carriageway for most of its bngth. This road forms part of a west 
coast route from Shaam, at the UAE border with the northern 
enclave of Oman, through Dubai and Abu Dhabi to Tarif. An east 
coast route links Dibba with Muscat. Other roads include the Abu 
Dhabi-al-Ain b^way and roads linking Shaijah and Ras al- 
Khaimah, and Sm^'ah and Dhaid. An underwater tunnel links 
Dubai Town and Deira by dual carriageway and pedestrian subway. 
In 1993 there was a total paved network of roads of 4,555 km, of 
which 1,753 km were main roads. 

SHIPPING 

Dubai has been the main commercial centre in the Gulf for many 
years. Abu Dhabi has also become an important port since the 
opening of the first section of its artificial harbour. Port Zayed. 
Inere are smaller ports in Sharjah, Fujairah, Ras al-Khaimah 
and Umm al-Qaiwain. Work on a dry-dock scheme for Dubai was 
completed in 1979. It possesses two docks capable of handling 
500,o0()-ton tankers, seven repair berths and a third dock able to 
accommodate 1,000,000-ton tankers. The Dubai port of Mina Jebel 
Ali has the largest man-made harbour in the world. 

Abu Dhabi 

Abu Dhabi Seaport Authority FOB 422, Port Zayed, Abu Dhabi; 
tel. (2) 730600; fax (2) 731023; internet www.portzaved.^v.ae; admi- 
nisters Port Zayed; fedlities at the port include 21 deep-water berths 
and five container gantry cranes or 40 tonnes capacity, in 1999 Port 
Zayed handled 360,774 20-ffc equivalent units CiTOUs); Chair. Sheikh 
Said bin Zayed an-Nahyan; Dir Mubarak al-Bu Ainain. 

Abu Dhabi National Tanker Co (ADNATCO): FOB 2977, Abu 
Dhabi; tel. (2) 277733; fex (2) 272940; subsidiary company of 
ADNOC, operating owned and chartered tankships, and tinns- 
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Mrting cruds petroteum, refined products end sulphur: Chsir. 
Nasser Ahmad amuwaidi; Gen. Man. Bader M. as-Suwaidi. 

Aba Dhabi Petroleom Ports Operatinc Co (ADPPOC): FOB 
61, Abu Dhabi; tel. ( 2 ) 333600; fex ( 2 ) 333567; e-mail adppoc® 
emirates.iiet.ae; f 1979; manages Jebel Dhanna, Ruwais, Das 
Uinm an-Nar and Zirku Island SFM terminal, Mubairaz; 
cap. AED 50m.; 60% owned by ADNOC, 40% by LAMNALCO 
Kuwait; Chair. Yoosop bin Oheir bin Yousur Gen. Man. KhaufaM. 
al-Gobaisi. 

Services Co (NMS); POB 7202, Abu Dhabi; tel. 
(2) 339800; fax (2) 211239; operate, charter and lease specialized 
of&hore support vessels; cap. AED 26m.; owned 60% by ADNOC 
and 40% by Jackson Marine Corpn USA; Chair. Sohail Fares al- 
Mazrui; Gen. Man. Gapt Hassan JL Shareef. 

Dubai 

Dubai Ports Auihoritv (DPA): POB 17000, Dubai; tel. ( 4 ) 815000; 
fax (4) 816093; e-mail mktg<^pa.co.ae; offers duty-fir^ storable areas 
and facilities for loading and disdiaige of vessels; supervises ports 
of Jebel Ali and Mina Rashic^ handled 2.8m. TEUs in 1999; Chair. 
Sultan Ahbaao bin Sulayem; Exec. Dir David Gibbons. 

Dubai Drydoete POB 8988, Dubai; tel. ( 4 ) 3450626; fax ( 4 ) 
3450116; e-mail drydock 8 @emirates.net.ae; internet www. 
diydocks.gov.ae; state-owned diy-docks with deaning facilities, gal- 
vanizing plant, transport s 3 rstmns and facilities for maintenance 
and repair of ships of any size; Chief Exec. Keith Burgess. 

Sea Bridge Shijppiw. POB 8468, Dubai; tel. (4) 379858; fex ( 4 ) 
372600; cargo ships; Chair. S. Ramakrishnan; Man. Dir L. B. Culas. 
Vela International Marine: POB 26373, City Towers 2 , Sheikh 
Za^ Road, Dubai; tel. (4) 312800; fax (4) 315675; operates tank- 
ships; Chair. Dhaifallah F. Alutaibi; Man. Dir AdelM. ad-Dulauin. 

Fi^airah 

Fujairah Port: POB 787, Fujairah; tel. (9) 228800; fax ( 9 ) 228811; 
f. 1982; offers facilities for handling full container, general cargo 
and "roll on, roll off traffic; handled 565,723 TEUs in 1999; Cha&. 
Sheikh Saleh bin Muhammad ash-Sharqi; Harbour Master Tamer 
Masoud. 

Ras al-Khaimah 

Mina Saqr Port Authori^ POB 5130, Ras al-Khaimah; tel. 
(7) 668444; fax (7) 668533; Port operators handling bulk caigoes, 
containers, general cargo and Voll on, roll off tramc; govt owned; 
Chair. Sheikh Muhammad bin Saqr al-^imi; Man. David Allan. 

Shaijah 

Shariah Ports and Customs Deuartment: POB 510. Shariah: 
tel. ( 6 ) 281666; fax ( 6 ) 281425; the authority administers Port Khalid 
and Port Khor Fakkan and offers spedalized facilities for container 
and *roll on, roll off traffic, reefer cargo an^roject and general 
cargo; in 1999 Port Khalid handled 90,972 TEUs of oontaineiized 
shipping, and Port Khor Fakkan 989,028 TEUs; Chair. (Ports and 
Customs) Sheikh Saud bin Khaud al-Qasimi; Dir-Gen. Abd al-Azq 
SULAIMAN AS-SaRKAL. 

Fal Shipping Co Ltd: POB 6600, Sharjah; teL ( 6 ) 286666; fmc ( 6 ) 
280861; operates tankships; Chair. Abdulla Jumaas^ari; GerL Man. 
Muhammad Osman Fadul. 

Umm al-Qaiwain 

Umin al-Qaiwain Port: POB 225, Umm al-Qaiwain; tel. ( 6 ) 666126. 
CIVIL AVIATION 

There are six international airports at Abu Dhabi, al-Ain (Abu 
Dhabi), Dubai, Fujairah and Ras al-Khaimah, and a smaller one at 
Shariah, whic^ forms part of Sharjah port, linking air, sea and 
overland transportation services. In 1995 a total of 11.6m. nassen- 
gers used the six UAE airports, 3.3m. of them passing wrou^ 
Abu Dhabi airports; and in 1996 a record 8.5m. passengers used 
Dubai airport. 

Civil Aviation Department: POB 20, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 757500; 
responsible for all aspects of dvil aviation; Chair. Habidan bin Mub- 
arak an-Nahyan. 

Abu Dhabi Aviation: POB 2723, Abu Dhabi; tel. (2) 449100; fax 
(2) 449081; f. 1976; domestic charter flights; Chair. Hamdan bin 
Mubarak an-Nahyan; Gen. Man. Muhammad Ibrahim al-Mazroui. 
Emirates Air Service: POB 2723, Abu Dhabi; tel. ( 2 ) 757021; 
fax (2) 449100; f. 1976 as Abu Dhabi Air Services; overhaul, 
6 Dj^e and avionics servidng, component repairs and complete 
refurbishment. 

Emirates Airline: POB 686 , Duba^ tel. (4) 228151; fax (4) 214560; 
e-mail corpcom®emirates.ooin; internet www.ekgroup.com; f. 1985; 
services to 52 destinations world-wide; owned by the Dubai authori- 
ties; in 1997/98 the airline carried 3.7m. passengers and 200,138 
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tons of freight; Chair. Sheikh Ahmad bin Said al-Maktoum; Man. Dir. 
Maurice Flanagan. 

Falcon Eniress Cargo Airlines: Suite 501 Holiday Centre, Shelldi 
Zayed Rd, TOB 9372, Dubai; tel. (4) 826886; fax (4) 823125; e-mail 
feca@emirates.net.ae; f. 1995; dedicated frei^t. 

Gnlf Air Co GSC (Gulf Air): POB 5015, Shazjah: tel. ( 6 ) 356356; 
fax ( 6 ) S54354; f. 1950; jointly owned by Govts of Bahrain, Oman, 
Qatar and Abu Dhabi since 1974; flights world-wide; Pres, and Chief 
Exec. Salim bin Au bin Nasser. 

Tourism 

Tourism is an established indus^ in Shaijah, and plans are being 
implemented to foster tourism in other emirates, notablv in Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai. In 1994 foreign visitors to the UAE totalled more 
than 1.9m., compared with 616,000 in 1990. In 1997 some 1 . 8 m. 
tourists visited Dubai. 

Department of Tourism and Commerce Marketing: POB 594, 
Dubai; tel. (4) 511600; fax (4) 511711. 

Dubai Information Department: POB 1420, Dubai; Dir Omar 
Dbbsi. 

Fijairah Tourism Bureau: POB 829, Figairah; tel. (9) 231554; 
fax (9) 231006; e-mail fintourb@emirate 8 .netae; internet www 
.fi:gairah-touri 8 m.com; f. 1995; Chair. Sheikh Saeed ash-Sharqi; Dir 
Wahid BIN Youssep. 

National Corporation for Tourism and Hotels (NCTBO: Abu 
Dhabi; 20% owned by Government of Abu Dhabi. 

Ras al-Khaimah Information and Tourism Department: POB 
141, Ras al-Khaimah; tel. (7) 751151; Chair. Sheikh Abd AirAziz bin 
Humaid al-Qasimi. 

Sharjah Commerce and Tonrism Develimment Authority: 
POB 26661, 11 th Floor, Crescent Tower, Buheirah Comiche, 
S^ah; tel. ( 6 ) 5562777; fax ( 6 ) 5563000; e-mail sctda® 
shaz 3 ahcommeroe-tourism.gDV.a 6 ; internet www.shazjah 
-W 6 lcome.oom; f. 1980; Dir. Muhammad Saif al-Hajri. 


Defence 

The Union Defence Force and the armed forces of the various 
emirates were formally merged in May 1976, altbou^ difficulties 
have since been e^riencedf (see History). Abu Dhabi and Dubai 
retain a degree of independence. Militazy service is voluntary. 
Chief of Staff of Federal Armed Forces: Lt-Gen. Muhabimadbin 
Zayed an-Nahyan. 

Total armed forces (August 1999): 64,500 (army 59,000; navy 
1,500; air force 4,000). 

Defence Budget (1999): AED 14,000m. (US $3, 800m.); federal 
expenditure on defence has been substantially reduced since the 
early 1980s, but procurement and prqject costs are ziot affected, as 
individual emirates finance these separately. In 1992 a scheme was 
announced to draft thousands of local men and women into the 
army, and to replace the estimated 30% expatriate section of the 
army with natiozmls. 

Education 

Primary education is compulsory, beginziizig at six years of age and 
lastmg for six 's^ais. Secondary educatiozi, starting at the age of 12, 
also lasts for six years, compnsizig two equal cydea of three years. 
As a proportion of all school-age childrezi, the total enrolment at 
rimary and secondary schools was equivalent to 85% in 1996 (males 
5%; females 85%), compared with only 61% in 1970. Seconda^ 
enrolment included 71% of children in the relevant age-group in 
1996 (males 68 %; females 74%). The UAE is engaged in expanding 
education, which is regarded as a uni^mg force for the future of 
the fcKleration. As a result, mejor accomplishments in the provision 
of education have been amoved within the emirates. By 1985^6 
there were an estimated 255,000 students at all stages of education 
in ^ country as a whole, compared with 141,424 in 1980/81 and 
about 109,000 in 1978/79. In 1996/97 a total of 55,624 children 
attended government Mndergartens, and 259,509 attended primary 
schools in tiie UAE. At tiie same time, second^ enrolment totalled 
180,764. 'Diere are pzim^ and secondary schools in all the emii^ 
ates, and further eaucatlon in technical fields is available in the 
more advanced areas. Teachers fixim other Arab countries, most 
notably Kuwait, Egypt and Jordan, supplement the UAE’s native 
teachi^ staff; of a total of 8,859 teachers in 1983, only 646 were 
U^ nationals. Many students receive higher education abroad. 
The UAE has one university, at al-Ain in Abu Dhabi, where 16,213 
students were enroUed in 1996/97. The feur higher collets of 
technology (two for male and two for female students) in Abu Dhabi 
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admitted a total of 1,150 students in 1992/93, aU of whom were 
citizens of the UAE. Federal government expenditure in 1995 
included AED 2,699nL for education (15.1% of t^ expenditure by 
the central Government). Adult illiteracy averaged an estimated 
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46.5% (males 41.6%: females 61.9%) in 1975, but, according to 
U^SCO estimates, had decreased to 20.8% (males 21.1%; females 
20.2%) by 1995. A litercuy and adult education programme is in oper- 
ation. 
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Geography 


On 22 May 1990 the Yemen Arab Republic (YAR) and the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRIO merged to form 
the Republic of Yemen. Yemen consists of the south-west comer 
of the Arabian peninsula-the highlands inland, and the coastal 
strip along the Red Sea; and the former British colony of Aden 
(195 sq km or 75.3 sq miles) and the Protectorate of South 
Arabia (about 333,000 sq km or 128,670 sq miles), together with 
the islands of Perim (13 sq km or 6 sq miles) and Kamaran (67 
sq km or 22 sq miles). The Republic of Yemen lies at the 
southern end of the Arabian peninsula, approximately between 
longitude 43°E and 56°E, with Perim Island a few km due west, 
in die strait marking the southern extremity of the Red Sea; 
and Socotra in the extreme east. Yemen has frontiers with Saudi 
Arabia and Oman (the former in the process of delimitation in 
late 1998 and the latter officially demarcated in mid-1995), 
although atlases BtUl show considerable variation in the precise 
boundaries of the three countries, or sometimes do not infficate 
them at all. The capital of the Republic of Yemen is San‘a, which 
lies on the al-Jehal plateau (2,175 m above sea-level). 

Physically Yemen comprises the dislocated southern edge of 
the great plateau of Arabia. This is an immense mass of ancient 
granites, once forming part of Africa, and covered in many 
places by shallow, mainly horizontal layers of younger 
sediment^ rocks. The whole plateau has undergone down- 
warping in the east and elevation in the west, so that the 
highest land (over 3,000 m) occurs in the extreme west, near 
the Red Sea, with a gradual decline to the lowest parts (under 
300 m) in the extreme east. The whole of the southern and 
western coasts of Yemen were formed by a series of enormous 
fractures, which produced a flat but veiy narrow coastal plain, 
rising steeply to the hill country a short distance inland. Percola- 
tion of molten magma along the fracture-lines gave rise to a 
number of volcanic craters, now extinct, and one of these, partly 
eroded and occupied by the sea, forms the site of Aden port 

An important topographic feature is the Wadi Hadramawt, 
an imposing valley runni^ parallel to the coast at 160 km-240 
km distance inland. In its upper and middle parts, this valley 
is broad, and occupied by a seasonal torrent; in its lower 
(eastern) part it narrows considerably, making a sudden turn 
south-eastwards and reaching the sea. This lower part is largely 
uninhabited, but the upper parts, where alluvial soil and inter- 
mittent flood water aro available, support a farming population. 

Rainfall is generally scarce, but relatively more abundant on 
the highlands and in the west. The climate of the highlands is 
considered to be the best in all Arabia since it experiences a 
re^e rather like that of East Africa: a warm, temperate and 
rainy summer, and a cool, moderately dry winter with occasional 
frost and some snow. Aden receives 125 mm of rain annually, 
all of it during winter (December^March), whilst in the lowlands 


of the extreme east, it may rain only once in five or 10 years. 
In riie highlands a few miles north of Aden, falls of up to 760 
mm occur, for the most part during summer, and this rainfall 
also gradually declmes eastwards, giving 380 mm-500 mm in 
the hi^^ands of Dhofar. As much as 890 mm of rain may fall 
annuafly on the hi|^er parts of the interior, off the Red Sea 
coast, with 400 mm-500 mm over much of the plateau; but the 
coast receives less than 130 mm generally, often in the form of 
irregular downpours. There is, &erefore, the phenomenon of 
streams and even rivers flowing perennially in the western 
highlands but failing to reach the coast. 

Ultimately, to the north and east, rainfall becomes almost 
negligible, as the edges of the Arabian Desert are reached. This 
unus^ situation of a reversal in climatic conditions over a few 
miles is thou^t to be the result of two streams of air; an upper 
one, damp and unstable in summer, and originating in the 
equatorial regions of East Africa; and a lower current, generally 
drier and related to conditions prevailing over the rest of the 
Middle East. In this way the low-lying coastal areas have a 
maximum of rainfall in winter, and the hills of Yemen a max- 
imum in summer. Temperatures are everywhere high, particu- 
larly on the coastal ph^, which has a southern aspect: mean 
figures of 25°C (January) to 32°C (June) occur at Aden town, 
but maxima of more than 38^0 are common. Owing to this 
climate gradation from desert temperate conditions, Yemen has 
a similar gradation of crops and vegetation. In the interior, off 
the Red l^a coast, the highest parts appear as 'African’, with 
scattered trees and grassLwd. (hrops of coffee, qat, cereals and 
vegetables are grown, while, lower down, 'Mediterranean’ fruits 
appear, with i^et and, where irrigation water is available, 
bananas. The date palm is the only tree to grow successfully in 
the coastal region. 

To the east, except on the higher parts, which have a light 
covering of thorn scrub (including dwarf trees which exude a sap 
from which incense and myrrh are derived), and the restricted 
patches of cultivated land, the territory is devoid of vegetation. 
Cultivation is limited to small level patches of good soil on flat 
terraces alongside the river beds, on the floor and sides of the 
Wadi Hadraii^wt, or where irrigation from wells and occasion- 
ally from dstems can be practis^. The most productive areas 
are: Lahej, close to Aden town; two districts near Mukalla (about 
480 km east of Aden), and parts of the middle Hadramawt. 
Irrigation from dstems hollowed out of the rock has long been 
practised, and Aden town has a famous system of this kind, 
dating back many centuries. Today, however, the main system 
of irrigation is provided by floodwater. 

The area of Yemen is approximately 536,869 sq km (207,286 
sq miles) and its population was 14,587,807 at the census of 16 
December 1994. 
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Revised for this edition by Richard I. Lawless 


PREi~ISLiAAOC YEIMEN 

In the millenium before Christ there were three centres of 
civilization in the Arabian peninsula; one in the north-west 
around Madain Sal^, the second based in Bahrain and in what 
is now the United jArab Emirates (UAE); and the third, the 
most advanced, in the Yemen. Tradition^ Arab genealogists 
assign to the Yemenis a different ancestor (Qahtan) from that 
of &e northern tribes (Adrian). Yemen was unique amongst 
ancient civilizations in that it was not dependent on a great 
river, but relied upon rainfall to irrigate terraced fields, con- 
trolling the waters by a sophisticated system of dams, of which 
the one at Marib was famous throu^out Arabia. In addition to 
flourishing agriculture, the incense trade and the use of its 
ports as a linlg between India, China, Ai^ca and the Mediter- 
ranean TnflHft it one of the richest regions of the ancient world. 
References in the Bible and Classical authors and archaeology 
indicate that it had a social structure that endured into the 
20th century: towns with an hereditary literate class, trades 
divided into noble and ignoble, settled agriculturalists and, 
separate fimm these, tribesmen who were sometimes soldiers 
and sometimes predators. The chronology is imcertain, but it is 
clear that about 110 BC the whole area including what are now 
parts of Saudi Arabia and Oman came under the domination of 
the Himyarites whose rule continued almost until the rise of 
Islam at wM^ time, after half a century of Abyssinian rule, 
Yemen had recently been conquered by the Persians. 

EARLY ISLAMIC YEMEN 

The Persian satrap appears to have accepted an invitation fiium 
the Prophet to adopt Islam and, according to tradition, the 
whole of the great tribe of Hamdmi, the ancestors of the Hasbid 
and Bakil trij^s, were converted in a sin^e day by Muhammad’s 
son-in-law Ali; this forged a link between them and the Hashem- 
ites which lasted until the Revolution of 1962. Although huge 
numbers of Yemenis served in the Islamic armies (which con- 
quered territories frem the Atlantic to the borders of China), 
for a while it seemed that Yemeni particularism mig^t prove 
too strong to accept a religion of foreign origin, and a series of 
revolts occurred. The Caliphs of Bagdad took little interest in 
such a remote area and in 822 their local governor, Ibn Ziyad, 
revolted and reunited most of the old Himyarite state under his 
own rule from the city of Zabid. Althou^ short-lived, this had 
the effect of splitting the Yemen away from the main Arab 
Empire and reassert^ its individuality. 

Ihe second half of the ninth century was a period of religious 
strife as the Ismailis attempted to seize control of the Yemen. 
In 1037, while the Ismailis were ruling in Cairo, a local chieftain 
conquered most of the old Himyaritic area and ruled it from 
San^a in their name. The Sulayhid dynasty survived in great 
prosperity for almost a century, but as it dedined local ^vemors 
assrated their independence. In 1174, the great Saladin (Salah 
ad-Din al-Ayyubi), who had overthrown the Ismailis in Egypt, 
sent his brother to destroy their adherents in Yemen and once 
again most of south-west Arabia was governed by a single ruler. 
The Ayyubids remained for half a century and 1^ affairs in the 
hands of an official, ar-Rasul, who later assumed an independent 
sovereignty. 

The Rasuhds, from their capital at Taiz, had diplomatic 
relations with Persia, India and China and were so effective 
that they were able to organize a trilateral campaign by land 
and sea against a rebellious vassal in Dhofar. Their state, in 
turn, disintegrated and the area was totally fragmented when 
the Portuguese attacked Aden in 1513. 

FROM THE SIXTE ENTH TO THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The fear that the Portuguese mi^t establish a presence in 
southern Arabia which could serve as a base to attads: the Holy 


Places led to the intervention of the Ottoman Sultan. An army, 
using firearms for the first time in the area, succeeded in 
installing a Pasha in San'a who ruled almost all of the historic 
Yemen. The Zaidis in the mountains remained detached and in 
the east ffie Kathiri family established a semi-independent 
state in Hadramawt, although they acknowledged Ottoman 
sovereignty. The discovery of ffie route to India round the Cape 
practically destroyed the importance of Aden as an entrepdt, 
hnt, ^m c. 1600, British and Dutch traders travelled to Modia 
to buy coffee and sell textiles. 

At about the same time a new Zaidi Imam launched a guerrilla 
war against the Turks who, after nine years’ fighting, agreed to 
leave him in control of the area north of San^a. His son launched 
a religious and national war which, in 1636, led to their depart- 
ure. He and succeeding Imams brought the whole of South 
Arabia, including Dhofar and Asir under their rule. 

Once more central authority declined and m 1728 the Gov- 
ernor of Lahej and Aden proclaimed himself an independent 
Sultan and his example was followed in Asir and most of the 
Soulh. By the time the explorer Niebuhr visited San'a in 1763 
ffie writ of the TTnAm was only valid in San^a, Taiz and the 
Tihamah. 

In 1804 the Wahhabis occupied Mecca and Medina and also 
penetrated into the Tihamah. Some years later the Ottoman 
Sdtan, as Protector of the Holy Places, requested his vassal 
Muhammad Ali, Pasha of E^t, to exp^ them. This he did and 
went on to take over the Tihamah and monopolize the coffee 
trade; in 1837 he bou^t control of Taiz. 

In 1834, taking advantage of the plundering of an Indian 
vessel flying the British flag, the Bombay Government sent 
Captain Haines of the Indian navy to exact restitution and at 
the same time to negotiate for the purdhase of Aden (a valuable 
fuelling station between Britain and India). The Sultan of Lahej, 
fearing that it might be seized by the Egyptians, agreed to sell 
but then reneged on the deal. His son tiien tried to kidnap 
Haines in order to repossess the document and this provided 
a pretext for an attack in which Aden was stormed on 19 
January 1839. 

In 1841 as part of a general peace settlement Muhammad Ali 
Pasha evacuated his troops firom Yemen. A period of lawlessness 
ensued, during which the Imam requested a treaty of protection 
with the British. Haines, who was at that time Political Agent 
in Aden, was ordered to refuse. The Turks decided to reassert 
control and in 1849 they occupied Hodeida. 

THE BRITISH IN ADEN 1839-1918 

At the time of the conquest, Aden was in a state of dilapidation 
with about 600 inhabitants, but Haines had the vision to realize 
that it could be built into a great port to serve the hinterland 
and resume its historic role as an entrepot. In seven years ihe 
population rose to 25,000. After repellh^ two attempts by the 
Sultan of Lahej to recapture the town, Ha^es sought tiie Mend- 
ship of the local tribes by giving small subsidies to their leaders, 
often throu£^ the Sultan of Lahej, and by abstaining from 
interference in their internal affairs. Aden became a free port 
in 1850 and from 1869 benefited from the substantial increase 
in shipping that residted from the opening of the Suez Canal, 
although until 1881 it was not master of ite own water supply. 
Aden was a military base, secured by tiie acquisition of Perim 
Island and Little Aden, which had b^n sought by the French, 
and occupation of part of the Somali coast which ensured that 
no hostile power could dominate the entrance to the Red Sea. 
The Kuria Muria Islands were a gift to Queen Victoria from 
Saiyid Said of Oman. 

In the early 1870s the Turks in S€ui^a established contact 
with some of the tribes, induding those of Hadramawt, that 
had been at least nominally subject to the Ottoman Sultan 
during the first occupation. This alarmed the British who pre- 
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sented Constantinople with a list of nine tribes that they 
regarded as under their sphere of influence and in which they 
would oppose Turkish interference. The Turks occupied part of 
the Sult^te of Lahej, but withdrew in December 1873 after 
strong^ diplomatic action in Constantinople. The British then 
consolidated their position with a series of treaties, fliinilflr to 
the Exdusive Treaties with the Gulf Sheikhdoms, signed with 
the tribes, who, in return for protection against outside attack 
and regular subsidies, undertook to refrain from correspondence 
with foreign powers to whom they were not to cede any territory 
^thout approval. These events were significant in Yemeni 
history because for the first time southern Arabia was formally 
divided into two distinct territories separated by a boundary 
which was apparent to the tribes and recognized by internat- 
ional agreement. 

Despite proposals by the British Foreign Office that Aden 
should be taken over by the Colonial Office, it continued to be 
administered as part of the Bombay presidency. Consequently, 
Aden began to adopt a distinctly Indian style of government 
and trade. Despite the emergence of small numbers of educated 
local Arabs, the increasing use of English and Urdu words and 
expressions made its colloquial language difficult for outsiders 
to understand and it took on a cultural identity of its own 
which was quite different from the traditional Arab background 
ofSan‘a. 

THE TURKS IN YEMEN AND THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

The Turks had occupied Hodeida in 1849 and, after concluding 
a treaty with the Imam, proceeded to settle in San'a but were 
expelled with heavy casualties by its iohabitants. There followed 
twenty years of near-anardhy until the opening of the Suez 
Canal enabled Constantinople to send large reinforcements by 
sea as part of its general poli(^ of reasserting its position in 
Arabia. San'a was occupied again in 1871 and while the Zaidis 
were left alone, the rest of the country was virtually controlled 
by occupying forces despite frequent ddrmishes with the tribes. 
Yemen was regaled as a place of exile for Ottoman officials 
whose financial dishonesty and lax morals caused great resent- 
ment. 

In 1891 Muhammad Hamid ad-Din was elected Imam and, 
taking the regnal name assumed by the leader of the seven- 
teenth century revolt, he issued a proclamation denouncing the 
religious unworthiness of the Turks to rule the country, once 
again showing the symbiosis of Zaidi doctrine and Yemeni 
nationalism. I^n all the highlands rallied to him but Constan- 
tinople retaliated by sending a notoriously ruthless Pasha who 
cruised the rebellion. The Turks then attempted to modernize 
their administration, but the secular nature of many of their 
reforms alienated the Shafai inhabitants of the Tihamah and 
Hyjariyah. 

In 1904 Muhammad’s son, Yahya, succeeded him as Imam 
and called for a new uprising. In addition to their immorality 
and secularization, he was particularly incensed by the Turkish 
agreement with ihe British to delimit a frontier which he 
regarded as recognizing the separation of territory he considered 
as part of historic Yemen. Despite the deployment of almost 
100,000 troops, the Turks were unable to destroy Yahya’s tribal 
levies and in 1911, anxious to redeploy their troops to confront 
the Italian invasion of Tripoli and imminent war in the Balkans, 
they concluded with him the treaty of Da*an. Yahya conceded 
that the Ottoman Sultan was responsible for the defence and 
foreign affairs of the Islamic community as a whole, including 
Yemen, in return for non-interference in the religious and legal 
affairs of the Zaidis; in effect he was left in control of ffie 
Highlands while the Turks ruled the Tihamah where unrest 
continued. 

Despite several British efforts to buy his support after the 
outbreak of war in 1914, Yahya remained loyal to the treaty. 
The Turks, by exploiting British military incompetence, occu- 
pied Lahej and ^sieged Aden for over three years. Haviz^ 
failed to win over Yahya, the British sou^t to undermine his 
position by providing the intensely ambitious de facto inde- 
pendent ruler of Asir, Said Muhammad All al-Idrisi, with the 
finandal means to subvert the Hashid and BakH tribes and 
encouraged plots to overthrow the Imam. Yahya also resented 
apparent British support for the pretensions of Sharif Hussain 
of Mecca to be King of the Arabs and the seizure of Kamaran, 
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just off the Yemeni coast. The Turks occupied the north-western 
part of the Protectorate, tried unsuccessfiilly to incite the tribes 
east of Aden and only withdrew after their Government, 
defeated elsewhere, sou^t an armistice. 

BRITISH RELATIONS WITH THE IMAM YAHYA 

After the war, relations between Yahya and the British Govern- 
ment were extremely uncordial. They deteriorated further when, 
upon the withdrawal of the Turks fix)m territories within the 
recognized area of the Aden Protectorate, Yahya sent his troops 
to replace the Turkish contingent while the British seized Hod- 
eida and encouraged al-ldrisi to extend his influence in the 
Tihamah where, as a Shafai, he was preferred to the Zaidi 
Imam. When Hodeida was evacuated, al-ldrisi was allowed to 
occupy it. The British then attempted to conciliate Yahya in the 
same way as had been the strate^ with other Peninsular rulers, 
most of whom received subsidies from Britain in return for 
accepting direction in their foreign affairs. A mission sent for 
the purpose was detained in Tihamah by Shafai tribesmen 
opposed to the Imam. Negotiations lingered on because the 
British wished to discuss details of a frontier which Yahya, 
claiming right of inheritance all that had once been ruled by 
his Himyaritic ancestors, declared had no legal existence. He 
also denied the right of the authorities in Aden to have relations 
with the Protectorate chiefs whom he regarded as Yemeni 
subjects. After a serious incident in 1928 British bombed 
Taiz and other cities and Yahya agreed to withdraw his troops. 

In 1933 Yahya, aware of the probability of war with Ibn Sa^d 
on his northern Antler, settled his dispute with the British. In 
the Trealy of San‘a, signed in Februa^ 1934, he tacitly accepted 
the boundaries agr^ between Britain and Ifoe Turks, although 
he considered tl^ as merely permitting Aden to administer 
part of his territory. In deference to Ids claims, no further 
boundary pillars were erected and no further survey carried 
out. It was agreed that no cha^s would be made in the 
boundaries for 40 years after whi& the matter would be dis- 
cussed again. The British elevated Yahya’s status by recognizing 
him as IGng. The treaty ushered in a period of generally peaceful 
coexistence which last^ for the rest of the reign of Imam Yahya. 
He resented the toleration of his political opponents in Aden 
while the British were concerned about his apparent friendship 
with Fascist Italy, although during the Second World War he 
remained strictly neutral. 

POST-WAR ADEN AND THE HINTERLAND 

In 1937, in addition to the hinterland, the C!olonial Office had 
taken control of Aden itself. In 1947 a nominated Legislative 
Council for Aden was established and in 1949 the first elections, 
for a township authority, were held. Meanwhile, the town was 
transformed $7 the construction of a refinery, and the efficient 
bunkering service that followed ensured that Aden, stiU a free 
port, was by 1957 fourth after London, Liverpool and New York 
in the amount of shipping that it handled. Lo^ industries were 
created to satisfy the ne^ of a population which trebled within 
a few years and increased still fiilrther after the British Gov- 
ernment’s Defence White Paper of 1957 made the Colony the 
largest British military base outside Europe. The increase in 
prosperity enabled the Government in Aden to establish what 
were, at the time, the best social services in the Arab world. 
Most who came to work in Aden were firom the North, and 
locally-born Arabs were outnumbered by Yemeni immigrants. 

There was no evidence of discontent with colonial rule before 
December 1947, when there was a general strike, followed by 
riots in which more than 100 people were killed, as a protest 
against British polipy in Palestine. Subsequently three nation- 
{ffist groups emerged— the Aden Association, which aimed at 
eventual independence within the Commonwealth, to be 
achieved by co-operation; the South Arabian League, seeking 
independence for a united Colony and Protectorate under the 
Sultan of Lahej; and a radical United National Front, dem- 
anding union with Yemen and Muscat as a republic. 

These movements were supported by the fii^st press in the 
Arab world, but it was the rise of a trade union movement that 
strengthened their position. At a time when Ihe voice of Nasser 
could be heard throu^ the newly-invented transistor radios, 
the Imam’s union with Egypt led to the first talk of ihe occupied 
South’, and, when a reform gave the elected members a majority 
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on the Legislative Council, the question arose of votes for 
immigrants from North Yemen, who constituted the majority 
of trade unionists. When, in January 1959, votii^ was held for 
12 seats, there was a boycott by many Arabs: nine Arabs, two 
Somalis and an Indian were elected. 

After the Treaty of San‘a, the administration in Aden believed 
that more should be done for the Protectorate, and the first 
measure was to appoint a political officer and to enlist local 
tribesmen to police their own areas. There was a considerable 
increase in security, and progress was made in educational, 
health and agricultural matters. In 1937 the Qu‘aiti Sultan of 
Mukalla had become the first ruler to bind himself to accept a 
resident adviser and Tor l^e welfare of his state to accept his 
advice in all matters except those concerning Muhammadan 
religion and custom’. Within five years the area had an effective, 
locally-run administration, directed by a State Council. 

The hinterland was divided into ike Eastern and Western 
Aden Protectorates (the EAP and the WAP, respectively). The 
EAP comprised tiie Hadramawt, the coas^ strip of Mahra 
and the associated island of Socotra, and two minor Wahidi 
sultanates to the west of MukaUa wilii a total population esti- 
mated at 326,000. The WAP consisted of 17 states and various 
territories where there was no administration of any sort and 
which were never even visited by government officials, Arab 
or English. 

Advisory treaties were later signed with the other states of 
the EAP and with many of those of the WAP. Their effect 
depended upon the working relationship that the adviser could 
establish with his local ruler for he had no executive powers. A 
Sultan who rejected 'advice’ tendered through the Governor 
could be depos^, but this needed the approval of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, who often had little time for the 
misconduct of a minor sheikh. An Arab chief who was know- 
ledgeable about the area and who was liked or feared by the 
people, could normally impose his views upon a transitory 
British official. In practice the sultanates were not colonies 
because they eiyoyed a large degree of independence, albeit 
hampered by finwcial dependence on the British. 

During the Second World War British intervention increased 
because of the need to maximize local production of food. By 
1954 the number of chiefs in relation with Aden had grown to 
more than 50 and this incensed the Imam who imposed his own 
interpretation of the Treaty of San'a, which he declared to have 
been violated. He therefore initiate a determined effort to 
incite the tribes to revolt against Christian encroachments. This 
caused the Governor, Sir Tom Hickinbotham, to reverse the old 
policy of relyiog on tribal particularism in order to prevent 
union against ke British and to attempt to form a federal 
union which would create a distinct South Arabian nation. He 
attempted, but MLed, to impose a ready-made formula, which 
made no mention of eventud independence and was unsuited 
to local conditions. 

The idea of federation, despite its failure, provoked the Imam 
into intensifying his efforts to arouse subversion. He was as- 
sisted by Egyptian and Russian advisers and technicians. 
Violent incidents culminated in the spring of 1958, when an 
estimated 1,000 dissidents besieged a Briti^ political officer in 
a fort near the fix>ntier while, at the same time, bombs were 
being thrown in Aden Colony. Thie idea of federation also encour- 
a^the Sultan ofLahqj to attempt to unite South Arabia under 
his own rule and consequently began to recruit adherents in 
other states while at the same time he talked of joining the Arab 
League and of employing Egyptian advisers. He was deposed. 

The double threat firom lidiej and Yemen, which would 
become more dangerous when Badr, known to be pro-Nasser, 
succeeded his falhier; the fact that the increase in economic 
activity made the existence of customs posts every few miles an 
absurd inconvenience; and the possibility that oil would be 
discovered in Hadramawt which would be unlikely to share its 
benefits unless there was some form of unity, revived the idea 
of federation. The British authorities primed the most trusted 
amirs with financial rewards and promises and feigned surprise 
when the rulers of six WAP states, Beihan, Audhali, Fadhli, 
Dhal^ ]^wer Yafa and the Upper Aulaqi Sheikhdom travelled 
to Britain to request assistance in forming a federation. 
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THE MUTAWAKHilTE KINGS (1919-1962) 

During the war in 1914 Yahya had only exerted authority in 
the Zaidi areas and after the departure of the Turks, al-I^si 
made a determined effort to assume control of the Shafai areas. 
In 1920, however, the British discontinued his subsidy and 
his supporters decreased. He died in 1923, leaving feuding 
successors and a situation in which both Yahya and Ibn Sa'ud 
could intervene. Althou^ a certain amount of fitting was 
involved, Yahya managed to bring both Zmdi and Shafai areas 
under either his own control or ^t of friendly chiefs. British 
officials travelling to San'a to negotiate the treaty of 1934 were 
astonished at the tranquillity of the coimtiy, which contrasted 
strongly with the insecurity prevailing in the Aden Protectorate. 

Yahya managed to retain some Turkish soldiers and officials 
to form a bad^bone for his administration but otherwise he 
relied upon the traditional allies of the Imamate— the Saiyids 
and the traditional literate class of Qadis and upon the Hashid 
and the Bakil to comprise an armed force. 

Yemen, before the discovery of petroleum in the Peninsula, 
was prac^cally the only state that was self-supporting and 
Yahya saw no need for foreigners who mi^t interfere with his 
independence and corrupt his people. Not even Arab states were 
permitted to establish embassies in San'a, foreign newspapers 
were forbidden, prospecting for petroleum or minerals was 
prohibited and thou^ some weapons were obtained finm Italy, 
Yahya ensured that it exercised no political influence. His 
determination to reconstitute the Himyarite 'empire’ led to 
maladroit encroachments in Asir and Najran which culminated 
in a war with Saudi Arabia. An army under the future King 
Faisal advanced through the Tihamah, capturing Hodeida, but 
Ibn Sa'ud, unwilling to commit his troops to fighting in the 
mountains and to risk European intervention, made peace on 
generous terms, althou^ Yahya had to withdraw his claims to 
A^ and N^gran. Towards the end of his reign, Yahya joined 
the Arab Lea^e and the UN, uniting with other Arabs in 
opposition to Zionism. 

Yahya had allowed young men to study abroad and had even 
sent some to Baghd^ for military training. They returned 
convinced of the backwardness of Yemen and formed an oppos- 
ition group, the Ahrar, the Free Yemenis, based in Aden where 
they received support in the local press. They were financed by 
merchants who wished to end royal monopolies. Yahya had 
provoked some of the religious leaders by breaking Zaidi trad- 
ition in requiring oaths of allegiance to his son Ahmad as Crown 
Prince. Tl^ particularly affimted the influential Saiyid Abd 
Allah al-Wazir who considered his right to the throne at least 
equal to that of Ahmad. These dissidents coalesced in a 'Sacred 
National Pact’ which would establish a constitutional Imamate 
under al-Wazir, and enlisted tribal outlaws who in February 
1948 assassinated Yahya in the first post-war coup in the 
Arab world. 

Ahmad, thougdi personally unpopular, managed to rally the 
tribes because of the shock of the murder, the failure of the new 
regime to attract support at home or abroad, and a promise 
that his tribal followers mi^t sack San'a. He moved the capital 
to Taiz and ruled as autocratically as his father had done, 
showing the same immense knowled^ of the country and intui- 
tive understanding of the causes of local events. He survived a 
failed military coup and several assassination attempts. 

He ended the counties isolation, admitting resident ambas- 
sadors, giving concessions to oil prospectors, accepting Soviet 
aid to d^ebp Hodeida harbour and a Chinese-built road up to 
San'a. He maintained the claim to rule the whole of South 
Arabia and his dislike of the British, intensified by suspicions 
that they had connived at the murder of his fatiber and by Iheir 
adoption of a forward policy in the Aden Protectorate at a time 
wlm imperialism was in retreat elsewhere. In 1953, with the 
support of other Arab states, he raised the issue with the UN. 
He feared that the British mi^t formally annex Shabwa, where 
there was believed to be oil. His officials fomented trouble across 
the frontier, attractiog malcontents with arms and money. In 
order to acquire arms he signed a treaty in 1955 with Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt and later made agreements with several 
Eastern Bloc countries. Criticism grew of his reactionary and 
arbitrary policies, but he disconcert his opponents by joining 
with Eg;^t and Syria in the United Arab States, whitii implied 
the backing of Nasser, the champion of radical Arab nationalism. 
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In April 1969 Ahmad was the first Imam ever to leave the 
coimtry. trwelling to Rome, Italy, for treatment for morphine 
addi^on. Tne unnatural union did not aurvive Eg 3 ^tian inters 
vention during his absence and he denounced it. Consequently, 
hostility to Nasser led to a mpprochement with the British. 
He reverted to morphine addicton after another assassination 
attempt and gradually allowed Badr to assume power before 
his death in September 1962. 

THE FEDERATION OF SOUTH ARABIA 
After a treaty in which the British extended to the new entity, 
^ a whole, the Protectorate Treaties previously concluded with 
its individual members, the federation came into existence in 
February 1959. The British would continue to meet the cost of 
its defence. Its ultimate aim, for which the Colonial Secretary 
pledged help to^ prepare, was independence. A new capital, al- 
Ittihad, was built and Sultans, sitting as the Supreme Council, 
constituted its only political and legislative organ. The ruler of 
each state, eventually numbering 17, had to be given a cabinet 

g D^olio. The federation, dependent on British officials and 
ritish finances, initially appeared to be an instrument for 
British foreign policy and was never recognized by Arab Gov- 
eminents, many of which worked to destroy it. Nevertheless, 
considerable economic and some social progress was made, and 
in 1961 the federation acquired its own armed forces, consisting 
of five infantry battalions, an armoured car regiment with 
signals and administrative units. 

In 1961 the British Government, believing that the security 
of the base in Aden was threatened by the turbulence engen- 
dered by trade union activists, now calling themselves the 
People’s Socialist Party, decided to overwhelm the nationalists 
there by merging the Colony into the new federation. Britain 
would retain sovereignty over the Colony. Many Aden politicians 
were strongly opposed, but enou^ were coerced or bribed and 
some genuinely supj^rted it. A motion to unite was forced 
through the Legislative Council in September 1962 and took 
effect from January 1963, but many, particularly the intellec- 
tuals, never ceased to resent the way in which merger was 
brought about. All those with grievances found a ready hearing 
amongst those in the British Labour Party who were ideologic- 
ally opposed to a government of Sultans. 

Mutual jealousies amonjgst the rulers meant that the feder- 
ation had neither a president nor a prime minister and its 
titular head was the Chairman of the Supreme Council— an 
office which rotated monthly. The important states of the EAP 
refused to join and the British declined to coerce them although 
fede. ..I leaders saw their membership as vital. A constitutional 
conference arranged for December 1963 had to be postponed 
when a grenade was thrown amongst the rulers assembled at 
Aden airport, and it did not take place until June 1964. The 
leaders assembled in London, England, were relentlessly intimi- 
dated by the Colonial Secretary, Dimcan Sandys, to the extent 
that one of the founding Sultans defected, joining the nationalist 
opposition in Cairo, Egypt. It was announced, however, that 
independence would come in 1968 and that in the interim there 
would be a president and a prime minister, an elected assembly 
and complete arabization of the dvil service. These reforms 
were not implemented, for there was no agreement as to who 
should occupy the principal offices and outside Aden there was 
still no real administrative structure and no political organiza- 
tion to mobilize the people in support of the federation. The 
rulers, in offices in the capital, started to lose touch with what 
was occurring in their home states. Aden remained under a 
state of emergency imposed after the grenade attack and there 
was an increasing tendency amoxigst British officials to see its 
population as 'disloyal’ in comparison with the trustworthy’ Sul- 
tai^. 

The Yemeni Revolution had brou^t bribed Egyptian officers 
to the frontier to incite subversion. With their encouragement, 
yoimg men from the Protectorates, inspired by the ideals of 
Arab nationalism, formed the National Liberation Front (NLF, 
which was allegedly entirely jOnanoed by Egypt] announcing in 
a declaration of 14 October 1963 that they intended not merely 
to expel the British from South Arabia, but to make a socialist 
revolution. Their first triumph was to provoke a tribal revolt in 
Radfan which was suppressed hy tihe use of British troops, 
helicopters and even heavy bombers. The campaign attracted 


wide publicity and led to criticism by left-wingers in Britain 
and ihe Arab world which seriously damaged the image of 
the federation, in whose name it was undertaken. Further 
denunciation followed the destruction of a Yemeni fort after 
Egyptian aircraft had dropped bombs on the territory of the 
federal Government which then invoked the Defence Treaty 
with Britain. The anti-colonial group at the UN became increas- 
ingly interested in the area, passixig, in 1963, Resolution 1949 
which called for self-determination for South Arabia, elections 
under UN supervision and the removal of the British base. 
Doubts about the fiiture of the federation increased after ^e 
election of Harold Wilson as the Prime Minister of the British 
Government in October 1964. 

In April 1964, visiting San'a, Nasser had sworn hy Allah, to 
expel the British firom all parts of the Arabian peninsula’ and 
a campaign of urban terror was launched to make Aden ungov- 
ernable. It was estimated that between December 1963 and 
May 1966, 60 people were killed and 350 ix\jured in Aden 
alone, one-third of the casualties being British. On joining the 
federation Aden had been permitted a ^ef minister and Abd al- 
Qawi Makkawi, appointed to that post in March 1965, appeared 
more anxious to appease the terrorists than to collaborate with 
the British. He denounced the state of emergency and the 
banning of the NLF. After Makkawi had publicly refused to 
condemn the murder of a respected official, he was dismissed 
by the Governor, Sir Richard Turnbull, who suspended the 
Constitution and imposed direct colonid rule in September 
1965. He went into exile, joined soon afterwards by Asneg 
and they and the NLF amalgamated, as a result of Egyptian 
pressure, to form the Front for the liberation of Occupied South 
Yemen (FLOSY). 

Financial difficulties and the need to conciliate internal party 
opposition led the Wilson Government, in February 1966, to 
announce that there was no further ne^ for the Aden base— 
the defence of which had been the paramount reason for creating 
the federation. Moreover, there would be no further British 
military presence in South Arabia after independence in 1968. 
The federal leaders, realizing that they had isolated themselves 
from much of the Arab world by supporting the British, felt 
betrayed and defenceless. Around the same time militants of 
the NLF became more radical, finding the ideas of Mao and 
Guevara more to their liking thsm those of the bourgeois Nasser 
and of the FLOSY leaders and, by bank robberies and extortion, 
they freed themselves finm financial dependence on Egypt. 
Assisted by fellow tribesmen in the police force and the fedei^ 
armed forces, they fought the British and at the same time 
wrested control of the Aden streets from FLOSY. Aden was still 
formally a Colony and the British refused to allow the federal 
Government to use its own forces to improve security there and 
its members started to lose confidence in their own future 
and attempted to negotiate on a basis of Resolution 1949. In 
December 1966 the NLF declared itself the sole representative 
of the people of South Arabia. 

The British Government was now preoccupied with 
withdrawing from South Arabia with the minimum cost in 
British lives and with the lesser objective of leaving a stable 
government behind. Various expedients were tried, including 
inviting help firom Nasser and fr^ the UN, promising a short- 
term security cover and working for an alliance between the 
federal Government and the NLF, with which secret contacts 
were established. It was even hoped that Saudi Arabia might 
take over responsibility for the area. There was also a desperate 
attempt to organize a new administration under an Adeni 
premier, after a brief but bloody military mutiny in June 1967 
but this failed owing to the jealousies of the tribal ministers. 

The NLF started to take control of state after state in the 
hinterland and on 4 September 1967 the Hi^^ Commissioner 
stated that the federal Government had ceased to exist. 
Although the NLF was known to have extreme left-wing views, 
the British preferred it to the pro-Nasser FLOSY and assisted 
its assumption of power. FLOSY, deprived of external support 
as a result of the Egyptian withifrawal from Yemen, was 
defeated with heavy losses after the federal army declared 
support for the NLF. The handover to the NLF was formalized 
by a meeting at Geneva, Switzerland, after which force and 
threats were used by the British to prevent any of the federal 
rulers from returning home. 
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REVOLUTION AND EGYPTIAN DmERVENTION IN 
THE NORTH 

The Imam Ahmad died on 19 September 1962 and Badr assumed 
the throne. Nasser welcomed this development as it seems likdy 
that he had sanctioned a coup against Ahmad but ordered its 
postponement on his death as he regarded Badr as an ally who 
would support his version of Arab nationalism. His instructions 
were, however, disregarded by the Commander-in-Chief, Field 
Marshal Abd al-Hakim Amer, who was anxious to fbd an 
independent and profitable source of revenue for the Egyptian 
army. With the help of Egyptian officers, Yemeni officers on the 
night of 26/27 September bombarded the palace of Badr and 
announced that he had been assassinated. A senior officer, Col 
Abd Allah Sallal, who does not seem to have been involved in 
the coup, was proclaimed President in the expectation that he 
would later be replaced. Within days, in order to 'oppose any 
foreign intervention’, Egyptian troops arrived with such sp^ 
that they had clearly been deployed beforehand, in anticipation 
of the coup. 

The Royalists rallied under BadFs uncle, Hassan, who was 
proclaim^ iTnaTn and called for the trib^ to rally to him. 
Althoui^ many supported the new Imam, the traditional allies 
of the Imamate, the Hashid and Bakil, whose chiefs had suffered 
at the hands of Ahmad, did not. Hassan set up a government 
in Saudi Arabia and also received help firom the federal rulers 
of the south, with the connivance of the British. In October the 
Royalists captured Marib in the east but were repelled at Sada 
in the north. The Egyptians, knowing that this could not have 
been acffieved without Saudi help, bombed Saudi towns and the 
two countries appeared on the bzink of open war. Sallal called 
for all-out war, proclaimed a republic of the Arabian peninsula 
and demanded the return of Nsgran and Asir. 

hi November 1962 Badr reappeared, gave a press conference, 
and resumed the Imamate. The Americans, b^eving that the 
republic controlled the whole country and anxious to conciliate 
Nasser, recognized the new regime but the British who were 
better informed, did not and their legation was closed. The 
Yemen Arab Republic (YAR) was admitted to the UN. 

Sallal promoted himself Field Marshal and was determined to 
rule. However, despite several attempts to secure constitutional 
legitimacy, he was never able to do so. Practically without local 
adherents, he had to rely on the Egyptians, who, though they 
often treated him with contempt, were unable to find a more 
convincing representative. The Egyptian forces were increased, 
in 1963 numbering about 28,000, and in April the UN attempted 
to bring about the disengagement of Egyptian and Saudi forces 
by providing an Observer Mission (UNYOM) but as it was not 
forbidden to contact the royalists, it proved totally futile and 
was withdrawn in September 1964. 

Many Yemenis came to realize that their country was merely 
providing a battlefield on which Nasser and King Faisal were 
contesting the leadership of the Arab world. Moderate repub- 
licans and moderate royalists therefore attempted to make a 
peace between Yemenis at a conference at Erkowit in Sudan in 
October 1964. They agreed that both Badr and Sallal should 
relinquish power and that Egyptian forces should be asked to 
leave, but the initiative failed owing to the intransigence of the 
Egyptians and of Sallal. A cease-fire was proclah^d, but it 
lasted only a few days and was followed by a series of royalist 
successes, which left them in control of one-third of the country. 
The republicans split and the moderates, led by the Prime 
Minister, Ahmad Nu'man, tried to make peace but were again 
firustrated by Sallal’s belligerence. 

Nasser, realizing that he could not win a war which was 
beconiing extremely unpopular at home, tried to end it by 
negotiating with King Faisal on the basis that he would 
withdraw his forces, now estimated at 50,000 provided the 
Saudis stopped supplying the royalists. Negotiations continued 
until the publication of a British Svhite paper’ on defence in 
February 1966, with the statement of the intended departure 
from Aden by 1968. 

For the n^ year there was a stalemate— which the armed 
forces, subsidize by at least one side and with unusual oppor- 
tunities to loot— were in no hurry to end. Egyptian military 
activity was confined to bombing and poison gas attacks, while 
the royalists were divided by internal feuds in Ihe chsence of 
Badr through ill-health. 
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The situation was transformed by the Egyptian defeat, 
Israel, in the June War of 1967. At the Khartoum Summit, 
Nasser, now dependent upon Saudi Arabian financial assist- 
ance, agreed to withdraw his troops from Yemen. This was 
opposed by Sallal who feared for his own position but the 
withdrawal of Egyptian troops was nevertheless completed by 
the end of November, by which time he was out of the countty 
on his way to seek alternative support from the Eastern Bloc. 
No one rallied to his support, there was no bloodshed and he 
was succeeded by a three-man Council headed by Qadi Abd ar- 
Rahman al-lryani who had been one of the old Ahrar but had 
also been an adviser to the Imam Ahmad. 

The royalists launched a migor offensive and in December 
they began a three-month siege of San'a. The republicans, led 
by Gen. Hassan al-Amri, conducted a vigorous defence in which 
they were supported firstiy by Soviet aircraft and secondly by 
the NLF whi(fo had by then tai^n power in Aden and which sent 
volunteers who succeeded in opening the road from Hodeida. Al- 
Amri, without the Egyptian forces previously thought indispens- 
able, succeeded in reconquering much of the coun^, helped by 
intensified royalist feuding which led to the brief deposition 
of Badr by his cousin Muhammad bin Hussain. Many tribal 
chiefs defected. 

By February 1970 King Faisal had decided that he could 
tolerate the moderate republic of al-Iiyani, a pious Muslim, and 
indeed use it as an ally against the communist South. He 
therefore terminated all aid to the royalists and 'ordered’ them 
to cease fighting. Nearly all except members of the ruling family 
returned and were integrated in the new regime which was 
then recognized by Sauffi Arabia and the United Kingdom. It 
was estimated that during the war 200,000 Yemenis, 4% of the 
population, had been kill^. Although the Egyptians had done 
some good work in improving education and other social ser- 
vices, they had also installed a ponderous bureaucracy, modelled 
on the one in Cairo, which was quite unsuitable for Yemeni 
needs. 


THE SOUTH GOES LEFT (1967-1978) 

Q^tan ash-Shaabi, the only one amongst the chiefs of the NLF 
with sufficient seniority to be credible as a statesman, had 
emerged as their leader at their first Congress at Taiz in 1965. 
He led the delegation to the Geneva talks and upon the formal 
take-over of sovereignty on 30 November 1967 he proclaimed 
himself President, Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief. 
He at once declared South Yemen a unitary state, abolished the 
old sheikhdoms and demanded the abandonment of al^ tribal 
bloodfeuds. Other parties were banned, the press was controlled, 
a State Security Supreme Court was created and quickly estab- 
lished firm control throughout the country by means of a police 
force trained by East Germans. An uprising amongst the 
Aulaqis, who had been the greatest beneficiaries of the feder- 
ation but who also had preferred FLOSY to the NLF, was 
crushed with such savagery that henceforth they played little 
part in affairs and an attempt by the Sharif of Beihan, with 
Saudi backing, to regain his state was defeated. 

Relations with the United Kingdom deteriorated rapidly as 
advisers who had remained to assist in the build-up of new 
armed forces were expelled and replaced by Soviet advisers who 
also provided arms. The handing over to Muscat by the British 
of the Kuria Muria islands caused bitterness in Aden. Althou^ 
it was believed that the USA had ^ven covert help to the NLF 
when it was a clandestine anti-British movement, &eir military 
attachd was given 24 hours’ notice to leave, and the controlled 
press made much of their connections with Israel and with 
Saudi Arabia which had emerged as the principal enemy of the 
new state. 

On the day he assumed office ash-Shaabi declared that the 
aim of our involution has been since the beginning to unite 
both parts of Yemen. We are all one people’. He appointed one 
of the most influential NLF leaders, Abd al-Fatt^ Ismail, as 
Minister of Yemeni Unity Affairs; a similar ministry was set up 
in San'a. No ambassadors were appointed between the two 
Governments, whose relations were handled by ihese ministries. 
North and South helped each other against loi^ opponents and 
there was talk of a Greater Yemen embracing Asir, N^jran and 
even Muscat. 
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The county in a desperate financial plight as a result of 
the ending of British subsidies and the departure of the large, 
free-spen^g expatriate community which coincided with the 
closure of the Suez Canal which had been Aden’s only other 
source of income. Faced with the problem of actually running 
the^ country, ash-Shaabi showed a definite pragmatism by re- 
fusing to dismantle working institutions. Al thn ngTi he been 
imprisoned by Nasser, ash-Shaabi believed, like the Egyptian 
leader, in egalitarianism, imposed by firm authority, and was 
in no way a communist. Opposing him was an extreme left 
group, under the leadership of Ismail and Ali Salim al-Baid 
which cs^ed for a complete new beginning with ‘scientific 
socialism* ba^ on ruri soviets, collectivization of Isrnd, a 
people’s mihtia, nationalization of banks and foreign trade and 
the export of revolution throughout the Peninsula. These policies 
divided the party at ^e Zinjibar Congress of Mardi 1968 and 
the leftist view prevailed. Ash-Shaabi, however, persuaded the 
army that its status would be threatened by the proposed tniiifift 
and, on his behalf, it arrested his leading opponents. 

Ash-Shaabi had, however, been alarmed by the strength of 
the extremists and he moved to the left. He spoke of the socialist 
path and the redistribution of land. He took control of imports 
although he was still anxious to encourage the investment of 
foreign capital. He called on the Saudi people to overthrow 
their monarch and provided bases for the Dhofari rebels. His 
numerous visits abroad included Moscow and Pyongyang (North 
Korea) among the destinations. These moves, at a time when 
the YAR was moving into the Saudi orbit, led to verbal hostilities 
between San‘a and Aden. 

Ash-Shaabi had released his left-wing opponents and even 
included some of them in his Government. In June 1969 he 
quarrelled over the posting of an officer with the Minister of 
Ihe Interior, Muhammad Ali Haitham, a man wilh very similar 
political views, and dismissed him. Haitham, who had consider- 
able influence with the army and with tiie tribes, thereupon 
joined forces with the left, and later that mon&, in a bloodless 
coup, ash-Shaabi and his cousin. Prime Minister Faisal al- 
Latif, were deposed. He was replaced by a five-man Presidential 
Council, chaired by SaHm Rubai Ali and induffing Ismail and 
Haitham, who was appointed Prime Minister. The shift to 
the left was signalled immediately by the recognition of East 
Germany by the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ali Salim al- 
Baid. In October, having called on all Arab countries to follow 
his lead, he severed diplomatic relations with the USA. 

There followed a period of harsh repression with constant 
speeches about conspiracies, mass arrests with special courts 
untrammelled by ordinary law to review anti-state activity*. 
Large numbers of citizens, some estimated up to a quarter of the 
population, fled abroad. The army, whose commander escaped 
to Taiz, and the police, were subjugated through purges and 
indoctrination. Militaiy training started in ^ools. Ismail 
encouraged the spread of party brandies throu^out the 
country. 

The Government called for revolution in ‘the Occupied Gulf 
and refused to recognize the independence of Bahrain, Qatar 
and the UAE. There was a frontier dash with Saudi Arabia at 
al-Wadiah in November 1969. Such strong support was given 
to the rebels in Dhofar that they also succeeded in captur^ 
Salala. Haitham, however, worked to improve relations with 
the YAR and in November 1970 was the fiurst South Yemeni 
Prime Minister to visit Taiz where he urged unification. A new 
Constitution, with its adoption of the name People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen (PDRY) was announced. Drawn up by an 
East German and an Egyptian, its commitment to sociafism, 
tolerance of Islam, stress on the ri^ts of women, and vesting 
of all power in the party differed greatly from the Constitution 
adopts shortly afterwards in the YAR. This, drawn up after 
intensive local consultations, was, more than any other recent 
Arab Constitution, based on Islamic prindples, with a constitu- 
tional court of *uLarm (ulema), empowered to ensure that laws 
were based on Islaznic principles. 

Abd al-Fattah Ismail, as Secret^-General, was immersed 
in party and doctrinal affairs, building a following amongst 
the urban proletariat. Ali, the Chairman, visited the People’s 
Republic of China, returning inspired by Maoist ideas of 
spreading the revolution in the countryside by encouraging the 
seizure of land by the peasants and in 1970 he signed a series 


of decrees nationalizing businesses and concentrating most 
economic activities in the hands of the state. In the same year 
Aden ceased to be a free port. Aid from the USSR alone kept 
the country afloat. Facing the problem of actually administering 
a coimtry in a perpetual economic crisis, Haitham Ined to 
moderate foreign and domestic policies to encourage foreign and 
local investment. His colleagues, Ali and Ismail, both adopted 
a more dogmatic approach and conspired against him. He was 
replaced in August 1971 by Ali Nasser Muhammad, the Minister 
of Defence. There followed a new wave of purges and arrests. 

The Constitutions of 1970 had shown that there was no 
common ideological grounds between North and South Yemen 
and the financial dependence of one on Saudi Arabia and the 
other on the USSR prevented any move towards unity: indeed 
neither the Cabinet of the PDRY nor that of the YAR contained 
a Minister of Unity Aff^s. The situation was intensified by the 
presence on Northern territory of thousands of exiles from the 
South, armed and funded by Saudi Arabia. Border incidents 
followed their incursions and a leading northern tribal sheikh 
was lured across the frontier and murdered with 60 of his 
followers. In San‘a, army officers, who were partly funded by 
Saudi Arabia, called for war to end communism in the South. 
Each side accused the other of increasingly grave acts of aggres- 
sion and in September there was widespread fighting which 
continued for several days, in the course of which the North 
captured Kamaran. An Aj^ League mission mediated a cease- 
fire and then, on 28 October 1972, to general amazement, an 
apeement was reached in Cairo, Egypt, which provided for a 
sin^e unified state, with one flag, one capital, one leadership, 
with sin^e le^lative, executive and judicial organs. A formal 
Treaty of Union was signed between the two Presidents in 
TripoU, Libya in November. 

Ei^t committees were set up to discuss the details of unifica- 
tion with instructions to finste proceedings within a year, 
after whidi a new Constitution would be put to a referendum. 
Saudi Arabia and the USSR both publicly welcomed the union 
but each feared that its own proteg6 would be the weaker 
partner and become submerged beneath the predominance of 
the opposing camp. Conservatives in San‘a, who had contacts 
with Saudi Arabia, put obstades in the way of progress and 
when in May 1973 a leading opponent of unification was mur- 
dered, it was generally believed teat Aden had been responsible. 
President al-fryani personally favoured unification but admitted 
that little progress had been made by the committees. After his 
removal fi:nm office, prospects for unity seemed to increase, for 
his successor, Lt-Clol Ibrahim al-Hamadi, established coithal 
personal relations with Ali; each felt the support of the oteer 
would be beneficial in internal politics in which eadi was under 
threat, and in foreign affairs in weakening dependence on their 
respective patrons. They agreed on a gradual approadi to unity 
through economic co-operation and in February 1977 they con- 
stituted a council of themselves and senior ministers to meet 
every six months. A joint diplomatic mission toured tee oil 
stato. There was speculation that there would be an important 
azmouncement concerning unification when al-Hamadi visited 
Aden in October 1974 but, two days before he was due to arrive, 
he was murdered. After his deate Lt-Col Ahmad ibn Hussein 
al-Ghashmi, his successor, established closer contacts with the 
Saudis and relations with Aden deteriorated. 

The deate of IQng Faisal enabled the establishment of diplo- 
matic rations with Saudi Arabia and in August 1977 Ali visited 
Riyadh. A cease-fire was announced with Oman. Kuwait and 
Abu Dhabi provided aid. Relations with Britain improved and 
the Aden refinery was taken over by agreement. In October 
1977 at tee UN Ali made preliminary overtures to tee USA. He 
tried to maintain equal loyalty to tee USSR and the People’s 
Republic of China. AU these moves angered Ismail who wanted 
friendship exclusively with tee USSR and with Cuba which 
provided instructors. The foreign policy of the PDRY followed 
an erratic course as tee two leadars struggled for control. Ismail 
managed to send troops to assist tee new revolution in Ethiopia 
the success of which was vitally important to the USSR. Ali, 
meanwhile, had arranged to receive an envoy from the USA. 

It seems that at this juncture Ali attempt^ to establish with 
al-Ghashmi the same dose ties that he had had with al-Hamadi 
He sent a special messenger in whose brie&ase a bomb, possibly 
placed by an agent of Ismail, exploded, killing both tee YAR 
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President and the envoy. Fitting immediately broke out in 
Aden, either because Ali attempted to arrest his opponents or 
Ismail ordered an attack, in which it is said Soviet and Cuban 
elements took part, on tiie presidential palace. Ali was captured, 
found guilty of numerous crimes and executed. 

THE NORTH GOES RIGHT (1970-1978) 

Abd ar-Rahman al-Iryani, who had succeeded Sallal, played an 
indispensable role in national reconciliation after ei^t years of 
war. An obviously pious Muslim with a liberal background, he 
had to take account of a central government weakened by the 
war, conservative tribal sheikhs and the uZama, and young 
modernisers and townsfolk anxious for reform against a back- 
ground of finandsil crisis with an army demandin g e:q)en8ive 
new equipment. He played a mcgor part in drafting a Con^tu- 
tion wM(^ was a real attempt to find a politic^ system suitable 
to the country. Consequently, the first (indirect) elections in 
Yemeni history took pl^e in April 1971. 

In foreign aSairs he succeeded in creating good relations with 
aU the Arab states and willi the West without alienating the 
USSR. The YAR could reasonably be described as a neutrd 
country, despite its government’s dependence on Saudi Arabia 
for finan cial aid. This largesse was also extended to influential 
individuals, especially the tribal ^iefs whose domination of the 
Consultative Council hampered moves towards the unity with 
the South agreed in 1972. 

Within a month of its signature, its principal architect, the 
Prime Minister Mohsin al-Aini, a man of leftist tendencies but 
influential tribal background, resigned. Al-Iryani appointed a 
deeply religious conservative, Qadi Abdullah al-Hs^ari to 
succeed al-Aini. Al-H£|jari immediately went to Riyadh to re- 
assure the Saudis and received financial aid in return for re- 
nouncing the Yemeni claim to Asir and Nsijran. Al-Hs|jari made 
no attempt at administrative reform in a period of inefficiency 
and corruption and executed several supporters of unification. 
In August 1973, al-Iiyani went into exile to show his discontent 
but returned to build up support against his Prime Minister 
whom, in February 1974, he felt strong enough to replace by 
the more competent and progressive Dr Hassan MakM. In June 
a plot backed by Iraq to overthrow the regime was discovered 
and al-Iryani opposed any strong action. When the army and 
tribal leaders threatened a coup, he resigned and went to live 
in Syria. 

His successor was Lt-Col Ibrahim al-Hamadi, not a tribesman 
but a member of the Qadi class, who appointed al-Aini as 
his Prime Minister. He suspended the Constitution and the 
Consultative Council. Al-Hamadi gradually became immensely 
popular, with inspiring oratory, evident honesty and sincerity 
and his youth (he was about 30). He seemed to represent a new 
generation and engendered new hope after decades of harsh 
rule and dvil war. He and al-Aini made a determined effort to 
eradicate corruption but in Janupy 1975, feeling the need of a 
technocrat with financial eoqpertise, al-Hmnadi appointed Abd 
al-Aziz Abd al-Ghani as Prii^ Minister. 

During 1976 al-Hamadi travelled widely, visiting nearly every 
Arab country, Iran and Europe. He returned with financial aid 
which would enable him to launch new projects and reduce 
dependence on Saudi Arabia, thus realizi^ one of his rnttm 
objectives. He was concerned to develop rural areas on which 
he concentrated the ambitious development plan of 1977. He 
paid special attention to the Shafcds and enlisted their help in 
making the army less a monopoly of Zaidi tribal notables. 
He ^ed at a strong centralized state with wide political 
pari^pation and he encouraged the emergence of the leftist 
NationaL Democratic Front (l^F). These moves offended the 
practically independent northern chiefs, some of whom rebelled 
and were consequently bombed by the airforce. On the m^t of 
11/12 October 1977 al-Hamadi and his brother were murdmd. 
The assassins were never cau^t nor were the motives for the 
crime establishecL He was succeeded by the Chief of Staff, 
A h m ad d-Ghashmi, a tribesman of the Hashid confederation. 
A Shafai officer attempted to incite an uprising in Taiz but al- 
Ghashmi, with the help of the Zaidi tribes, cruished it and the 
rebels with other members of the NDF sou^t refiige in Aden 
where Ismail hoped to use them to bring about unity by 
overthrowing the Government in San'a. Al-Ghashmi therefore 
loosened ties with Aden and strengthened relations with Saudi 
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Arabia. He spoke of democracy and nominated a 99-man Consti- 
tutional Assembly which was to prepare the way for eventual 
elections. Preoccupied with day-to-day affairs, he had neither 
the ability nor the time to midi^e a mark on Yemeni history 
before his murder on 24 June 1978. 

ABD AL-FATTAH ISMAIL AND ALI NASSER 
MUHAMMAD (1979-1986) 

After the execution of Ali in July 1978 several days of heavy 
fitting ensued with a new flood of refugees to the North. 
Ali Nasser Muhammad became Chairman of the Presidential 
Council to which were added the communist, Ali Badeeb and 
the former guerriUa, Ali Antar. Ismail succeeded in his ambition 
of changing the NLF into a Vanguard Part/— the Yemen 
Sodalist Party (YSP)— with stringent rules for admission and 
diadpliue and which contained all his close collaborators, 
including al-Baid. In December Ismail became Head of State. 

The YAR, now led by Col Ali Abdullah Saleh, blamed Aden 
for the murder of al-Ghashmi and prevailed upon the other 
Arab states to suspend relations with the PDRY. In February 
1979 the PDRY launched an attack against the North in an 
effort to bring about unity by force. In well-planned attacks the 
main frontier towns were captured and the YAR army appeared 
to be on the verge of disintegration. Other Arab states inter- 
vened and on 30 March in Kuwait the two Presidents signed 
an agreement to unite, almost identical with that signed nearly 
seven years before. 

In January 1980 it was stated that 134 articles of a constitu- 
tion had been agreed. Previously, Ismail had visited the USSR 
where he signed a Treaty of Friendship which appeared more 
intimate th^ those with other Arab states. There was general 
surprise when on 20 April 1980 he resigned on ground of ill 
health, was given an honoraiy title and went into exile in 
the USSR. 

Ali Nasser Muhammad resumed the Presidency and although 
he still maintained the Soviet alliance he showed that it was 
not exclusive by visiting Saudi Arabia, where he established his 
Muslim credentials by p^orming umrah. He also attended the 
Islamic Summit in Ta’if. Saudi Arabia gave generous help after 
floods in March 1982 in which it was estimated that 500 people 
had perished and 64,000 were made homeless. The hostility to 
Oman which had existed since independence and continued 
despite the defeat of the Dhofm rebels nearly a decade before 
finally ended with an agreement to exchange ambassadors, 
although this did not happen for several years. 

The departure of Ismail did not end Aden’s support for the 
NDF which was extremely active in 1980 and 1981. The two 
Yemens also adopted different stances in the Iran-Ir^ War. 
San*a was, however, angered by not being allowed to join the 
Co-operation Council of the Arab States of the Gulf (Gulf Co- 
operation Council— GCC) and drew nearer to Aden. After a visit 
by Saleh, in December 1981, Muhammad agreed to reduce help 
to the NDF and the two Pr^idents laid down common foreign 
policy goals in which Saleh appeared to make concessions. They 
constituted themselves the Supreme Yemeni Council, which 
would hold regular meetings to discuss the practical details 
of unification. They also set up joint ministerial committees. 
Sessions in San*a in Au^t 1983 and in Aden in March 1984 
showed some co-ordination of foreign policy. In January 1985 
the PDRY and the YAR agreed to co-operate in joint exploitation 
of natural resources. 

Local elections were held in 1981 in which the YSP announced 
that it had received 94.6% support Despite nearly 20 years of 
official condemnation of trib^m, it was noticeable that the 
President entrusted more and more posts to people from his 
native Dathina and Abyan. However, when in Mardi 1985 
Muhammad decided to divest himself of the premiership, a 
Saiyid from Hadramawt, Haidar Abu Bakr al-Akas, succored 
him. 

In February 1985 Ismail returned from exile and was later 
given a place on the politburo. He was clearly concerned that 
Muhammad regarded the purity of Marxist-Leninist dogma as 
secondary to ihe practical needs of the country. In January 
1986 Muhammad’s attempt to arrest or kill his opponents at a 
meeting of the politburo was only partially succesi^ and trig- 
gered a brief but intensive dvil war in which at least 2,000, 
induding 55 senior party figures, were Idlled. The trib^ of 
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Dathina rallied to his side while those of the north-west fought 
to avenge Ali Antar, who had been killed in the Politburo 
fitting. Ismail disappeared and his body was never found: al- 
Baid, of whom Muhammad had hoped to rid himself, escaped. 
Some 6,000 foreigners were evacuated to Djibouti. Muhammad 
fled to Ethiopia where he was joined by the navy which b a< l 
remamed loyal to him. During the battle Saleh dosed the 
frontier to prevent YAR tribesmen ^m joining either side. 

ALI ABDULLAH SALEH AS PRESIDENT OF THE TAR 
(1978-1990) 

Evidence that the assassination of al-Ghashmi in October 1974 
was plotted from outside the YAR is provided by the fact that 
no group in San‘a was prepared to take advantage of the 
inddent. There was no obvious successor so a temporary Presi- 
dential Coundl was formed in 1978, under the chairmanship of 
the politically neutral Speaker of the Constitutional Assembly, 
QacQ Abd al-Karim al-A]^. Nearly a month later the Assembly, 
by a large msyority, elected as President, Lt-Col Ali Abdullah 
Saleh, commander of the Taiz military area, who was, like bis 
predecessor, a tribesman of the Hashid. He appointed al-Arshi 
Vice-President and Abd al-Ghani retained his portfolio as Prime 
Minister. At first his position was extremely precarious and he 
was fortunate to escape assassination in l^tember and to 
survive what appeared to be an attempted militar y coup, with 
backing from Aden, in October. The Shafed South, restless since 
the mi;^er of al-Hamadi, was stirred up by the NDF, based on 
Aden. There were also reports of fighting in the re^ons of Sada, 
Marib and Jawf and the YAR appeared on the point of collapse 
as Saleh was forced to revert ba(^ to the old Imamate policy of 
relying on the Hashid and Bakil to deal with internal threats. 
Only &e intervention of other Arab states saved the countzy 
from complete disaster during the war with the South in Sep- 
tember 1979. 

Over the next few years Saleh acquired the skills, shown by 
the old Imams, requii^ to rule an unusually difdcidt country. 
He also made a persistent effort to win support by increasing 
public participation in govenunent. One of his firot speeches 
promised "real democracy’, starting with municipal Sections 
which took place in 1979. Later that year he appointed a 15- 
man Consultative Council and esqiand^ the membership of the 
Constituent Assembly. In Februaiy 1980 he announced that 
there would be a general election and in May he set up a 
‘committee for national dialogue’ to prepare for it. He also 
launched a new party, the Unified Yemeni Organization, with 
a charter that comprised both the principles of the Revolution 
and the ‘sublime principles of Islam’. In October he called into 
being a National Assembly of 1,000 representatives, 700 of 
whom were elected through elections in co-operatives which 
met in August 1982. 

Progress towards elections was disrupted by increased activity 
by the NDF, whose leader, Sultan Ahi^ Omar, stated that he 
would only participate if the Government committed itself to a 
series of measures which included land reform, nationalization 
of industry and less dependence on Saudi Arabia. The NDF 
overran considerable areas during 1981 but then Aden de- 
creased its support and the Zaidi tribes, worried about the 
advance of the ‘godless’, rallied to the support of Saleh. Early 
in 1982 Saleh oi^ered a full-scale offensive, defeated the NDF 
and allowed the survivors to be reintegrated in the North. 

In October 1980 there had been a chai^ of Prime Minister 
when Abd al-Ghani, the Shafed economist, was replaced by 
another technocrat, an agricultural economist, Dr Abd al-Kaiim 
al-Iryani, a member of the Qadi class. In g^eral Saleh’s poli^ 
was to choose competent officials and not to interfere in adminis- 
trative matters. 

In foreign policy Saleh avoided total commitment either to 
the East or the West. The Saudis provided enou^ aid to keep 
his Government solvent but not enou^ to permit total economic 
independence. At the UN, the YAR abstained from vol^ on 
the Ai^gliamstan question. Saleh’s ministers sou^t aid and 
investment from the West but Saleh also needed to obtain Soviet 
arms and exert pressure on Aden to reduce its baddng for the 
NDF. As a result rdations between the YAR and Saudi Arabia 
were downgraded. Saleh reused to endorse the US Rapid 
Deployment Force but did not join the Tripartite Pact of Liby^ 
Ethiopia and the PDRY formed to denounce it The Republic 


did not join the GCC but sent volunteers to fi^t for Iraq against 
Iran. In December 1982 the YAR provided a base for 2,000 
Palestine liberation Organization (PLO) guerrillas after their 
expulsion from Beirut. 

In 1984 Saleh revisited Moscow and signed a treaty of Mend- 
ship fliwiilflr to those concluded by the USSR with 
the PDRY, but refused to lil:^. About the same time it was 
announced that althou^ the USSR had fedled to find oil in the 
YAR, the USA had succeeded in doing so. Western help was 
essential for its exploitation and also in the development of 
agriculture to whidi the Government attached almost equal 
importance. Also, in the same year, the YAR signed a five-year 
trade and aid agreement with the EC. 

In November 1982 an earthquake devastated central Yemen, 
resulting in the deaths of more than 3,000 people and causing 
damage worth an estimated US $3, 000m. In December al-Iryani 
was put in charge of reconstruction and Abd al-Ghani replaced 
him as Prime Minister. In 1985 al-lryani was given the newly- 
created post of Chairman of the Supreme Coundl for Petroleum 
and Mmeral Resources and another well-known economist, Dr 
Muhammad Said al-Attar was appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of Development. Much of the attention of the 
Government had to be devoted to economic matters as the 
country exported less than 1% of the value of its imports. Until 
its petroleum could be fully exploited, the YAR was dependent 
upon aid and remittances l^m dtizens work^ abroad and had 
to observe the utmost austerily in restrict^ imports. There 
was, however, a great improvement in the infrastructure with 
the spread of roads and electridiy. A particularly striking fea- 
ture of the 1980s was the emergence of educated women, holding 
responsible posts in business and administration. Central Gov- 
ernment control was loose in the tribal areas with the mountain 
tribes benefiting botii from Saudi subsidies and from smuggling 
goods across its border. 

In May 1983 Saleh unexpectedly resigned, announcing that 
he would not stand for reaction. The Aisembly, however, 
unanimously re-elected him for a further five years. £q July 1985 
the YAR held its first free elections when 17,500 representatives 
were elected to local councils working for co-operative develop- 
ment. About one-half of the electorate voted and the polls were 
seen as a significant development which would eventually bring 
into political life educated young Yemenis and weak^ the 
powers of the tribal sheikhs. On 5 July 1988 the long-postponed 
general election took place for 128 seats in the new 159-member 
Consultative Councfi which replaced the old Constituent 
Assembly. The remaining 31 members were appointed by the 
President. More than a million registered to vote, including 
60,000 women, and more than 1,200 candidates sto^ for elec- 
tion. None of the 15 women candidates was successfiil. Approxi- 
mate^ one-sixth of the elective seats, including all six 
constituencies in San‘a were won by candidates s:pcipathetic 
to the Muslim Brotherhood and many others to tribesmen of 
conservative background. The Consultative Council was to have 
a life of five years and was empowered to legislate, to ratify 
treaties and supervise the work of government, in which it could 
request a vote ecq)ressing ‘no confidence’. Its ^t action was to 
re-alect Saleh for another five years by 152 votes to none with 
two abstentions and five absentees. The post was strengthened 
by no longer having to share power with the Military Command 
Council. Saleh announced his aim to achieve democracy without 
repression, claimed that there were no political prisoners and 
stat^ that he would give priority to a^culture and industzy 
making use of local materials. Abd al^Uhani was reappointed 
as Prime Minister. Subsequent events showed that the Consul- 
tative Council operated more freely than almost any other 
in the Arab world, criticizing government policies despite the 
intensification of a personality cult of the I^esident 

In foreign polity Saleh aimed at being on good terms with as 
many states as possible by avoiding involvement in other 
people’s quarrels. The exploitation of petroleum, which was first 
exported in December 1987, required investment and technology 
from most migor states. In Arab matters the YAR tried to work 
throu^ bilateral agreements through which joint committees 
arranged co-operation over a wide range of activities. In No- 
vmnber 1987, Mowing an Arab Leag^ decision that members 
mi^t resume diplomatic relations with Egypt, the YAR did so 
and in mid-1988 President Mubarak visited Saxi‘a. The Govem- 
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ment tried to maintain good relations with both Iraq and Syria 
and the Prime Minister negotiated aid agreements with both 
countries for the development of the petroleum industry. In 
October 1988 the Organization of the Islamic Coimdl met in 
San‘a, the first time that the dty had hosted an international 
gathering on such a large scale. Saleh visited Pakistan and 
China, where he obtained aid worth US $42m. In January 1989 
President Saddam Hussain of Iraq visited San‘a in order to 
thank Yemeni troops for their participation in the war with 
Iran. In the same year the YAR became a founder-member of 
the Arab Co-operation Council (ACC), with Jordan, Iraq and 
Egypt The ACC was formed with the object of creating an Arab 
Common Market of those states that were ineligible to join the 
GCC, allowing free movement of labour and capital within the 
bloc and hoping to double trade between its members in the 
next few years. 

Despite occasional firontier incidents, the outcome of local 
rivalries rather than government policies, relations with Saudi 
Aisbia. were generally good. The Saudi-Yemeni Co-ordinating 
Committee, formed in 1975, continued to meet to distribute aid. 
In May 1989 Saudi Arabia lifted almost aU restrictions imi^ed 
on Yemeni emigrant workers, giving them almost equal rights 
with Saudi citizens. At various stages of the process towards 
unity with the South, Saleh travelled to Saudi Arabia to reassure 
EingFahd. 

The USSR continued to provide training and technical per- 
sonnel and in January 1990 Saleh visited tiie USA for the fibrst 
time and was saluted by President Bush as 'a pillar of stability". 
Saleh took eveiy opportunity to put forward the case for the 
Palestinians and returned with increased aid. 

Following a bomb explosion in the Grand Mosque in San^a in 
March 1989, three alleged members of the Muslim Brotherhood 
were summarily executed. In August 12 people were killed in 
the Marib area when tribesmen opposed the introduction of 
vehicle registration (which made smuggling more difficult). Fol- 
lowing reports of unrest amongst Zaidi tribesmen who realized 
that Shafais would be a msjoiity in a united Yemen, their 
leader, the Paramount Sheikh of the Hashid who had be^ one 
of the most infiuential figures in the country for nearly 30 years, 
claimed that tribesmen should retain their right to bear arms. 
Religious leaders, too, continued to regard the Southerners as 
atheistic communists and to oppose uitification. 

TEDS PDBY 1986-1990 

When Ali Nasser Muhammad attempted his coup in January 
1986, the Prime Minister, Haidar Abu Bakr al-Attas, was on a 
mission to India, which he interrupted by visiting Moscow, 
USSR, hoping for some intervention to achieve a peace settle- 
ment. Upon his return, he assumed Muhammad’s posts as 
President and Secretary-General of the YSP and api^inted as 
Prime Minister the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Fisheries, Dr Yasin Said Numan. As a result of casualties 
and mass arrests of Muhammad’s supporters, the Coimdl of 
Ministers, the Politburo and the Centrd Committee underwent 
drastic changes. The first problem of the new regime was to 
restore a situation of normality. There were reports of three 
assassmation attempts aimed at al-Attas. Muhammad had 
taken refuge in the North, where he was allegedly joined by 
numerous armed supporters. It was uncertain whether Saleh 
would be willing or able to prevent Muhammad and his sup- 
porters launchi^ an invasion but, with assistance fiiom the 
USSR, he managed to counteract any such action. Most of 
Muhammad’s supporters who had been detained were gradually 
released and al-Attas succeeded, by a series of amnesties, in 
persuading most of those who had fied to return, induding the 
entire navy whidi had sailed to Ethiopia. By October it was felt 
safe to hold the delayed general election in which 176 candidates 
contested the 111 seats in the Supreme People’s Council. AJ- 
Attas was elected President for five years but it became apparent 
that al-Baid, Secretary-General of the YSP, held an equally 
important post. 

hi December 1986 the Supreme Court began the public trial 
of Muhammad and 93 others (48 of whom, indud^ the ex- 
President, were tried in absentia) on charges of treason and 
terrorist activities. After a year, death sentences were passed 
on 35 of the defendants (19, induding Muhammad, still in 
absentia). There were international appeals for demency and 
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al-Attas commuted 24 of the death sentences to life imprison- 
ment. Only five were actually executed and in May 1988 
Muhmnmad was offered a retrial if he returned voluntarily. 
Later that year 35 of the remaining 59 prisoners, induding 
three former ministers, were released. In January 1990, prior 
to unification, there was a general anmesty for all political 
offenders. 

At a time when it was imperative to neutralize Muhammad 
and his Mowers, much power api^ared to rest with the mili- 
tary, particularly in the hands of his tribal opponents firom the 
noi^-west, to the extent that the fourth Congress of the YSP 
in June 1987 expressed concern about 'opportunist rightists’ in 
the armed forces. Despite the glorification of Ismail, Ali Antar 
and other 'martyrs’ of January 1986, there appeared to be litUe 
change in either the internal affairs or foreign policy of the new 
regime. In the same year al-Attas stated that the relationship 
with the USSR was the 'corner-stone’ of government policy and 
there was dose co-operation in trade, petroleum and economic 
matters. The USSR replaced the weapons destroyed in Januaiy 
1986 and agreed to continue aid until 2005. 

Nevertheless one of the first visits that al-Attas made as 
President of the PDRY was to assure King Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia that there would be no further encouragement to indte 
revolutionary activities against the Saudi Government It was 
noticeable tl^t King Fahd did not, unlike his brother Faisal, 
finance or arm exiled opponents of the Aden regime. A joint 
ministerial commission was established, several projects were 
financed, and the Saudis were the first to give aid after disas- 
trous floods in March 1989. The reconciliation with Oman con- 
tinued and in October 1988 al-Attas became the first PDRY 
Head of State to visit Muscat Amidst references to 'brotheiv 
hood’, several agreements were signed including one to delimit 
the Antler. O&er Gulf states provided aid. Relations with 
Ethiopia, a supporter of Muhammad during the fluting of 
January 1986, were restored as were those with Somcdia which 
had been strained since Ismail had sent troops to oppose the 
advance into the Ogaden in the war of 1977. As pari of the 
FURY’S attempt to present a more moderate image abroad, 
diplomatic relations were restored with Morocco, and with Egypt 
as soon the Arab League lifted its veto. Al-Attas visited Baghdad, 
Iraq, in July 1988, and later there was an agreement to increase 
the processing of Iraqi petroleum at Aden refinery with Iraqi 
crude piped across Saudi Arabia to Yanbu. Dr Abd al-Aziz adh- 
Dhali in 1989 became the first PDRY Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to visit an EC capital, and also in 1989 William Waldegrave of 
the British Foreign Office was the first British Minister to visit 
Aden since independence. Al-Attas stated that the USA had 
been approached for the resumption of relations, whidi were, 
in fact, restored just before unification. The PDRY therefore 
ended its separate existence with no outstanding feuds and 
indeed had achieved international recognition by election to the 
UN Security Council. In January 1990 al-Attas opened a 
re^onal p^e conference called by the Organiiration for Aflro- 
Asian S^darity, attended by 45 states with a call for 
withdrawal of all fleets firom ibe Red Sea, the Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean: Western nations, Iran and Israel were not invited. 

Meanwhile, the domestic economy had collapsed after two 
decades of ideologically-led mismanagement and people were 
on the verge of starvation. Despite some pressure from military 
leaders, the USSR under the leadership of Gorbachev stated 
that there was no need for the Aden base afl:er tiie end of the 
cold war and Soviet aid declined firom US $400m. in 1988 to 
$50m. in 1989. In 1989 the communist regimes of Eastern 
Europe started to collapse. There changes were set in motion 
by a popular revolt but in the PDRY they were introduced by 
the (loveniment. In early July the YSP set up six working 
parties to study a comprehensive list of dianges, including that 
of its own role and relationship with the state, and concerning 
economic, administrative and cultural affairs. Tliere had long 
been a chronic shortage of housing and it was announced that 
private mdividuals m^t build for sale or rent; then private 
ownership of hotels and factories was permitted. Adenis were 
encouraged to invest their capital locally with exemptions fi:om 
taxes and tarifls. Foreign investors mi^t transfer profits 
abroad. In particular investment was sou^t in petroleum, 
tourism and the port of Aden. In December tiie Government 
promised to compensate owners of shares in the banks national- 
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ized in 1969. Just before unification the Government announced 
that the properties of exiles would be restored. The ponderous 
communist bureaucracy was dismantled and government mon- 
opolies, such as that of supplying ships, were ended. In February 
1990 plans were publish^ to re-establish Ad^ as a firee zone. 

Al-Bmd put forward a programme for political perestroika^ 
including a rotating presiden(^, civil rights and correction of 
*wrong stands on Arab and Islamic culture and religion’. In 
October Numan stated that a multi-party system was Very 
necessary for democracy’ and that the private sector should 
‘play its true role in economic developments’. Al-Baid said that 
things had gone wrong because of the leftist adventurist ten- 
dency rather than ri^t-wing deviationism’. Pluralism and dem- 
ocracy were more important than ideology. The Institute of 
Sd^tific Socialism was renamed the Institute of Social Sciences 
while the two ash-Shaabis and Salim Rubai Ali were rehabili- 
tated as they had been condemned in the ‘absence of democratic 
thou^f . Citizens were given tibe rig^t to travel abroad. There 
were local elections, the fifih since independence but the first 
with any real choice of candidates. 

In December 1989 the YSP ended its monopoly and the 
formerly outlawed Nasserite party applied for recognition and 
was quickly followed by the Yemeni Unity Party (YUP), the 
first to have members both South and North of the fix)ntier. 
Even the partisans of former President Muhammad were able 
to form the Unionist Democratic Party. In January 1990 the 
ban on foreign publications was lifted and later permits were 
issued for a range of independent newspapers and journals. 

The relaxation of controls triggered infiation whi^, in turn, 
provoked an unprecedented series of strikes for Higher pay. The 
first, on 13 January 1990, was at the petroleum r^dnery and 
was followed by strikes in the electricity, banking, textile and 
fishing industries. Workers claimed that the cost of living had 
risen by ZQ% and wages had not kept pace. The Government 
made concessions and the strikes were usually of short duration. 

THE ROAD TO UNIFICATION 
Presidents Saleh and Ali Nasser Muhammad had established 
a good working relationship but during the fitting in Aden in 
January 1986, San‘a remained neutral and abstained firom 
commenting upon events in Aden. The new regime of President 
al-Attas quickly declared its commitment to unity but the situa- 
tion was complicated by the presence of Mifoammad and his 
followers in camps just north of the frontier. Gradually the 
conciliatory policy of the Aden Government led many of them 
to go home and ^ose that remained refrained from provoking 
any confrontational incidents between the two states. 

fri July 1986 both Heads of State met for the first time 
as participants in a summit in Tripoli, Libya. Althou^ an 
agr^ment was not reached they consult^ again in September 
and Saleh stated that he would give priority to unity. Although 
the exiles were inactive, their presence still caused difficulties 
and after a death sentence had been passed on Muhammad, 
Aden demanded his extradition which San‘a refused. Kuwait 
tried to mediate a settlement of the refugee problem but it was 
still a high priority when al-Baid went to San‘a in July 1987 in 
the hope of co-ordinating economic and social policieB. Mean- 
while, there had been disputes concen^ the exact location of 
the frontier which had never been delimited and was particu- 
larly vague in the area of Shabwa where it was anticipated that 
petroleum would be found. In December 1987 al-Iiyani denied 
that there had been armed clashes but in the following April 
there were reports that both sides were reioforcing their border 
troops. Saleh declared that the long-standing dispute could only 
be resolved through unification and in May al-Baid travelled to 
San‘a and negotiated a series of agreements. The Hi^er Yemeni 
Council, the Joint Ministerial Committee and other joint com- 
mittees were reconstituted. There was a declaration that there 
should be no recognition of frontiers drawn up during foreign 
occupation or during the reign of the Imamate, existu^ border 
posts would be replaced by new ones, j ointly manned, movement 
between the two states should be unrestricted, troops should 
be withdrawn from frontier areas and there should be joint 
exploitation of a zone of 2,200 sq km in the Marib/Shabwa area 
which would be demilitarized. Saleh travelled to Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia, to reassure King Fahd that this rapprochement was not 
directed against Saudi Arabia, while Muhsummad declared that 


he welcomed the agreement The first practical results were the 
atoUtion of the neSi for passports for travel between North and 
South and a meeting of the Ministers of Petroleum who agreed 
on the establishment of the Yemeni Company for Investment 
in Oil and b^eral Resources for joint e:q)loitation of Marib/ 
Shabwa. The head office was in San‘a, its capital was US 
and it was soon able to announce that it had received 46 bids 
from international oil companies. The Southern Minister of 
Petroleum said that neither North nor South could devdop 
properly unless they were united while al-Baid spoke of ‘creating 
unified economic interests that would be a material basis for 
the political success of unily’. A mcgor objective was to revive 
the port of Aden as a free zone and to provide it with a larger 
and more prosperous hinterland. It was dear that neither state 
could finance its own development unilaterally or attract enough 
outside help but throu|^ unification this woifid be possible. The 
Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development (AFESD) 
agreed to provide $18m. and subsequently $63m. to link the 
two electricity ^sterns. It api^ared that the two Yemens were 
now set upon at least econonuc miration. 

However, a financial crisis, leadii^ to perestroika, started in 
Aden shortty afterwards, and in the general ferment the stability 
of the YAR became more attractive. In November 1989 al-Iiyani 
and the Assistant Secrotaiy-General of the YSP, Salim Salih 
Muhammad spent three days in San‘a discussing a 136-article 
Constitution, based on agreements reached by the constitutional 
committee established following the war in 1979. It was pub- 
lished while Saleh was in Aden and he proposed that it should 
be referred to both Legislatures and then be put to a referendum; 
this set a target date for unification of November 1990. Al-Baid 
emphasized that unity in Yemen should be seen as a step 
towards full Arab unity. Delegations were sent to all the Arab 
countries to inform them of Yemen’s intention to form a single 
state. The PDRY removed obstacles to a joint foreign policy by 
ending its last dipbmatic dispute, including the restoration of 
relations with the USA and an invitation to Sultan Qaboos of 
Oman to visit Aden. The ACC had no objection to the adherence 
of the PDRY. It was agreed that the YSP and the General 
People’s Congress (GPC), which was regarded as its northern 
equivalent, should preserve their independence and that there 
should be room for political parties; the YUP, set up in January 
1990, was the first to recruit from both North and l^uth. In the 
same month al-Iiyani travelled to Aden to discuss preparations 
for elections and for merging the Ministries of the Interior. 
Plans were announced for a merger of the state airlines. A new 
press law was introduced in boffi states. A few days later the 
two Cabinets held a joint meeting in San‘a. All politick prisoners 
were released and a joint committee set up to n^tiate with 
other political parties. This led to an agreement concluded in 
April that there should be no foreign funding nor campaigning 
in mosques or barradrs and SalSi welcomed ‘a multi-party 
system provided that it is of Yemeni origin’. In February there 
was a second joint Cabinet meeting, in Aden, at wbida 46 laws 
were approved on such matters as customs procedures, taxation, 
trade unions and education. Plans were drawn up for a single 
currency from a unified central bank and later Aden promised 
pay rises to ensure parity with wages in Ihe North. Afto a brief 
summit in Mukayras, south of the frx)nti6r, Saleh visited Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia, and announced that King Fahd supported unity 
‘totally and without limif , although many doubted that he 
would really welcome a united democratic Yemen on his 
southern flank. The USSR, USA and the People’s Republic of 
China welcomed the prosp^ of unity. 

In early March 1990 there was a prolonged summit in Taiz, 
Aden and again in Taiz, which ended without a communique, 
si^;gesting i^t problems had arisen. There still appeared to be 
opposition amon^ hard-line communists in Aden while in the 
North dissatisfaction amongst religious and tribal leaders was 
more public. There were reports of flirting in the Saada and of 
tribesmen receiving Saudi arms and money. A leading Muslim 
Brother attacked 40 artides of the proposed Constitution as 
unislamic and demanded that the Sharia should be the only 
source of law. There was concern over Aden’s tolerance of alcohd 
and freedom given to women. In a four-day meeting in San‘a in 
April Saleh and al-Baid dedded to pre-empt the opposition by 
bringLog forward the date of unification to 22 May. On 4 May 
both currencies were dedared legal tender. On 21 May the 
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agreement to unite was passed unanimously in Aden but in 
San'a three Islamic fimdmentalist members walked out and 
five abstained amid demonstrations by their supporters. The 
following day a joint session of the two Assemblies elected a 
five-man Prudential Council, headed by Saleh (promoted to 
the rank of G^ieral), al-Baid (Yice-President), Salim Sa^ 
Muhammad, Abd al-Ghani and the former Speaker, al-Arshi. 

The priorities of the Government of the Republic of Yemen, 
which were announced in late May 1990, were to develop &e 
country’s economic infrastructure and to improve relations with 
other ^rab states. In particular, the Government was committed 
to resolving long-standing border disputes with neighbouring 
Saudi Arabia and Oman. In July 1990 both President Muba^ 
of Egypt and the Chairman of tiie PLO, Yasser Arafat, visited 
Yemen and were reported to have discussed regional issues 
with President Saleh. 

In September 1990 it was reported that more than 30 new 
political parties had been formed in Yemen since unification. 
The Yemeni Talah Party (YIP), an Islamic party with widespread 
support in the new House of Representatives, was regarded as 
the most important of the new parties. 

In November 1990 the Government established a Supreme 
Council for National Defence, whidi would be responsible for 
military mobilization and wartime civil defence. The council 
would be authorized to declare war and states of emergency. It 
was to be chaired by the F^ident and would comprise the 
Vice-President and various members of the Council of Ministers. 

hi mid-May 1991 the people of Yemen voted in a referendum 
on the Constitution for ^e unified state. A few days earlier 
religious fundamentalists and sympathizers, among whom were 
members of the YIP, demonstrated about the role of Islam 
under ^e proposed Constitution, and urged a boycott of the 
referendum: a clause in the Constitution stated ^at Sharfa 
law would be the main source of legislation, but the Islamists 
stipulated that Shari'a law should be the only source of legisla- 
tion. Those who participated in the referendum approved the 
new Constitution by a large msyority, although fewer than 50% 
of the electorate registered to vote. Memb^ of the YIP and 
other opposition groups claimed that irregularities in the voting 
procedure had rendered the result null and void. 

YEMEN’S RESPONSE TO THE GULF CRISIS 

In August 1990 Iraq’s invasion and annexation of Kuwait placed 
the Gfovemment of Yemen in an especially difficult position. 
The economy of Yemen was heavily dependent on trade with, 
and aid firom, Iraq, and also on aid fmm Saudi Arabia, whidi 
normally hosts ve^ large numbers of Yemeni expatriate work- 
ers. Moreover, there was evidence of widespread popular support 
in Yemen for President Saddam Hussain of Iraq. These factors 
explained the Government’s equivocal response to the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait and to subsequent developments in the 
Gulf region. In the immediate aftermath of the invasion the 
Government condemned Ir^ but also criticized the arrival of 
US and other Western milit^ forces to defend Saudi Arabia. 
At the summit meeting of leaders of Arab League member 
states, held in Cairo on 10 August 1990, Yemen voted against 
the proposal to send Arab forces to Saudi Arabia as part of a 
multinational force to deter aggression by Iraq. Yemen also 
abstained in the UN Security Council vote to impose economic 
sanctions on Iraq. By late August, however, the Government 
appeared to be committed to implementing the UN sanctions 
against Iraq, albeit reluctantly. In October l£e Yemeni Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Abd al-Karim al-Iryani, announced that 
Yemen would support any measures taken to achieve a peaceful 
withdrawal of I]^i troops from Kuwait, but that this should 
result in the withdrawal of all foreign forces from the area. 

Yemen’s relations with Saudi Arabia deteriorated as a result 
of Yemen’s initial strong opposition to the presence of foreign 
armed forces in the Gulf and to the ambiguous stance it subse- 
quently adopted in this respect On 15 September 1990, in what 
was regarded as a retaliatory action, Saudi Arabia announced 
that it had withdrawn the privileges whidh Yemeni workers in 
Saudi Arabia had previously enjoyed. This resulted in an exodus 
firom Saudi Arabia of an estimated 500,000-800,000 Yemeni 
workers during October and November, which caused wide- 
spread economic and social disruption. The expulsion and return 
of the Yemeni workers not only caused a reduction in the 
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country’s income firom remittances sent home by the expatriates, 
but also led to a serious increase in unemployment 

In November 1990 the Yemeni Government voted agmnst the 
UN Security Council resolution to authorize the multinational 
contingent stationed in the Gulf to use *all necessary means’ 
against Iraq in order to remove its forces firom Kuwait if they 
had not withdrawn by 15 January 1991. This prompted a visit 
to Yemen by the US Secretary of State, James Baker, in an 
attempt to persuade Yemen to modify ite position concerning 
the UN resolution. In late November the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Abd al-Karim al-Iiyani, visited France, Germany and 
Algeria in the hope of ^thering support to prevent the UN 
Security Council resolution firom being passed. In December 
Yemen assumed the chair of the UN Security Council (which 
rotates on a monthly basis) and the Government increased its 
efforts to mediate in the Gulf crisis: the Vice-President of Yemen, 
All Salim al-Baid, met King Hussein of Jordan, in Amman, and 
the Iraqi President, Sadd^ Hussain, in Baghdad, for talks 
concerning the crisis, hi January 1991 Yemen presented a peace 
plan in an attempt to prevent war in the Gulf; the plan included 
an Iraqi withdrawal ^m Kuwait, the withdrawal of the multi- 
national military force, and the holding of an international 
conference on the Arab-Israeli conflict. Despite numerous diifio- 
matic initiatives undertaken by the Yemeni Government, prior 
to the UN deadline of 15 January, the peace plan fail^ to 
prevent the outbreak of war in the Gulf on 1^17 January. 
Following the US-led military offensive against Iraq, Yemen 
issued a statement in which it condemned the action, and 
hundreds of thousands of Yemenis demonstrated in support of 
Iraq. Later in January it was confirmed that US aid to Yemen 
was to be severely reduced, apparently as a result of Yemen’s 
policy towards Iraq. 

POUnCAL AFFAIRS AFTER REUNIFICATION 

The two government parties, the Northern GPC and the 
Southern YSP, had agreed to share power equally until elections 
were held in November 1992 but within months of the refer- 
endum there were reports that extreme members of each were 
increasing their stocks of weapons for use against the other. 
Due to the disparity in the population— 10m. in the North and 
two million in the South— posts had to be found in the North 
for southerners, who were regarded as secularists, indeed as 
former communists, and whose presence was resented. North- 
erners were shocked by the unislamic lifeslyle of many in Aden 
and by the enhanced role of women. The deaths and injuries in 
both cities that attended an Aden-San‘a football match were 
indicative of the mutual animosity. 

In September 1991 a YSP official was murdered; in December 
two more were killed at a party meeting in Ibb, where a fourth 
was killed in February. Two were later wounded in Sa*ada and 
another killed in Taiz. In April 1992, the Minister of Justice, 
Abd al-Wasi Salam, a YSP leader, survived after gunmen opened 
fire on his car; there was suspicion that the attempt was con- 
nected with his imminent departure for Muscat for frontier 
negotiations. In May the house of Salim Salih Muhammad, a 
YSP representative on the Presidential Council, was attacked. 
Only t^ee days later there was a bomb at the house of tiie 
Prime Minister who denied that it had any connection with the 
Oman dispute. In June the YSP claimed, but the Government 
denied, that there had been an attack on the home of the editor 
of their newspaper and the brother of the Prime Minister was 
murdered in the southern port of Shihr: this was seen as an 
attempt to disrupt the unification process as he had played no 
part in politics. In July, in circumstances that are disputed, a 
colonel, a member of the YSP central committee. Tolled hims^ 
after a shootout in which two policemen were also killed: his 
car whidh had Mled to stop at a road-block was found to be full 
of weapons. A former Deputy Prime Nhnister of the PDRY, 
Anis Hassan Yahya, escai^d assassination in Aden and at the 
beginning of August security forces defused a mine outside the 
house in San*a of the former Prime Minister Muhammad Ali 
Haitham. The YSP also claimed that several of their local 
officials had been shot dead in provincial towns, mainly in the 
North of the country. However, in September there were reports 
of bomb attacks on the homes of leading GPC members. 

One of the ways in which the YSP could assert its strength 
was through its control of the trade unions, particularly in 
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Aden. President Saleh declared industrial unrest unpatriotic 
but in Maz^ 1992 100,000 workers in Aden hrou^t everything 
from the airport to government services and the universily to a 
halt. They threatened a three-day stoppage unless wages were 
raised by 40%, a job creation scheme for people expelled from 
Saudi Arabia and a price ^ze^ were implemented. They later 
settled for a wage increase of 26%, backdated to January, an d 
a barely ^edible promise to keep prices at 1991 levels. Different 
labour grievances then emerged as &e staff of the government 
newspaper in Aden went on strike for parity of wages with their 
colleagues in the San'a press. 

A human rights organization, Amnesty International, 
asserted that all politick prisoners in the South had been 
released before reunification, although there were possibly 25 
in the North. No executions had taken place allhough there had 
been five amputations of hands. Much forcibly-nationalized 
property in the South was restored to its former owners and 
journalists sacked under Ismail were reinstated. In May 1992 
an amnesty was extended to former President Ali Nasser 
Muhammad and five of his associates. 

The Government estimated that the Gulf crisis had cost the 
Yemeni economy US $3, 000m., and although some of this was 
recouped by the sale of petroleum concessions, the economic 
situation remained serious. Only 20% of debt repayments were 
met. In March 1992 the budget envisaged a dej&dt of $l,000m. 
The general economic conditions and social unrest proved fertile 
soil for Islamic fundamentalists, who provided education and 
other services which the state could not. The question of the 
place of the Sharfa in the legal system continued to provoke 
controversy. The YIP became, after the two government parties, 
the next strongest and probably displaced the YSP in the North. 
It seemed, however, lilmly to split between its religious and its 
tribal leadership and even within its tribal element. It was also 
attacked by some religious leaders, such as Sheikh Ahmad ash- 
Shami (Secretary-General of the al-Haq party), as an instru- 
ment of Saudi Arabia and in thrall to old-fashioned tribal 
sheikhs. President Saleh was said to have guaranteed Vice- 
President al-Baid that his position would not be affected what- 
ever the result of the elections, but that other parties would 
join the government. Meanwhile, the estimated 30-40 political 
parties were encouraged to merge in order to reduce electoral 
confusion. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS AFTER THE GULF WAR 

Yemen’s stance during the Gulf War was not quickly forgotten 
in the Arabian peninsula and, one year later, relations with 
some of its states were still frosty. On the first anniversary of 
reunification the only Arab head of state to attend was Yasser 
Arafat, althou^ Yemen had tried to establish its Arab creden- 
tials by raising the question of Israeli settlements at the UN 
Security Coun^, and by denying that it had approved an Israeli 
plan to resettle the remaining 1,500 Yemeni Jews. In mid-1992 
French, British and US Jewish groups mounted a diplomatic 
campaign in order to organize the discreet departure from 
Yemen of the small remaining Jewish community. The Yemeni 
response was that, whereas emigration was open to all its 
citizens, emigration to Israel was forbidden by the Constitution. 
Israel claimed in July 1993 to have secretly airlifted about 250 
Yemeni Jews into the country, altho^ the Yemeni Govern- 
ment denied all knowledge of the affair. 

In addition to its resentment at Yemen’s attitude to the Gulf 
crisis, Saudi Arabia, which had ceased its financial support of 
some US $600m. per year and had expelled immigrant workers 
constituting about 8% of the total population of Yemen, disliked 
Yemen’s new political pluralism and free press, and, in any 
case, can scarry have been enthusiastic about reunification. 
Saudi Arabia de^yed the sale of its 49% share-holding in the 
San*a-based airline Yemenia, thus preventing the company’s 
merger with the Adeni airline Alyemda. Contr^ to previous 
practice, Saudi visas were required from Yemeni Hojj pilgrims. 
More seriously, in April 1992, Saudi Arabia warned the four 
oil companies, induding British Petroleum (BP), that were 
prospecting in the eastern desert in an area where the frontier 
had not been precisely delimited that they were trespassing on 
Saudi territory, and, to the great indignation of the Yemenis, 
the companies ceas^ work. A similar threat to the US Himt 
Oil Co was said to have been withdrawn after an intercession 


by President Bush. The frontier <&pute continued, with the 
Saudis niftimin g that the Yemenis were not serious about 
wanting a settiement while the Yemenis felt that the dispute 
was being prolonged to sabotage their development. In Sep- 
tember 1992, however, a committee of e 2 q)erts assembled in 
Riyadh to discuss the border dispute. No apparent progress was 
made, either on this occasion, or at further meeting in Octo^r 
and November. The process was subsequently suspended during 
Ramadan and the Yemeni elections, but in August 1993, against 
a back^und of improved relations between Yemen and Saudi 
Arabia, the committee assembled for a fifth round of talks aimed 
at solving the dispute. Little progress had been made by January 
1994 when the talks entered their seventh round. Nevertheless, 
the Minister of Foreign Affidrs, Muhammad Salim Basindwa, 
appointed because of his good relations with the Gulf states, 
dedared that improving i^ations with Saudi Arabia was his 
top priority and tiie eighth round of talks concerning demarca- 
tion took place in April. 

The Saudis also disapproved of Yemen’s increasix^ friendship 
with Iran. Both the Iranian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Velayati, 
and the Speaker of the Majlis, Mahdi Kairabi, visited San^a, 
and agreements were signed for co-operation in a range of 
fields. There were proposes for a joint fishing company and for 
processing Iranian petroleum at Aden refinery, llie GCC 
stopped funding the expansion of Aden port, and Kuwait 
instructed its airline not to sell tickets to Yemenis. In mid-1993 
it was reported that the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Kuwait 
and Yemen were to meet in Vienna, Austria, reflecting a gradual 
improvement in relations between the two states. The meeting 
was subsequently cancelled, however, following opposition from 
the Speaker of Kuwaiti National Assembly. Yemen’s one 
ally in the Arabian peninsula was Oman, with frequent high- 
level visitors exchanging messages between Sultan and Presi- 
dent. In December 1991 President Saleh said that the agreement 
on frontier delimitation, envisaged in the Oman-PDRY reconcil- 
iation of 1988, would be concluded within two weeks. However, 
opposition arose, as it was believed that Yemen would r^inquish 
nearly 6,000 miles of territory, and the YUP and the local 
Mahra authorities challenged the Government’s right to do so. 
In October 1992 Yemen and Oman signed an agreement to 
establish the demarcation of their border. The agreement was 
officially ratified in December and co-operation between Yemen 
and Oman in the areas of construction, transport and commerce 
was subsequently envisaged. In April 1993 the two countries 
agreed on measures to open border points and increase bilat- 
eral trade. 

Relations with the three remaining GCC member states also 
showed signs of gradual improvement. In February 1993 SheiMi 
Muhamizk^ al-Maktoum, &e UAE Minister of Defence, visited 
Yemen, and in the foUowing month his visit was returned by 
the Yemeni Minister of Planning and Development. In June 
1993 the Yemeni Minister of Foreign Affairs, Muhammad Bas- 
indwa^ declared that improving rations with the Gulf states 
was his highest priority, and in the following month he visited 
Bahrain. 

In August 1991 al-Iryani flew to Egypt and relations were 
repaired, although Cairo later rejected Yemen’s proposal for a 
revival of the ACC, initially without Iraqi participation. Yemen’s 
relations with the other ACC member, Jordan, were cordial, and 
in September 1991, during a visit to Amman, Ihrime Minister al- 
Attas signed a series of agreements for co-operation in trade, 
agriculture, educational exchanges and tourism. In the same 
month, Yemen and Iraq signed a cultural agreement, and in 
May 1992 Iraq undertook to provide teadiers to support Yemen’s 
campaign to develop education. Yemen continued to oppose 
sanctions against Iraq, but in March 1993 Saddam Hussain 
sent his half-brother to San'a to protest at Yemeni attempts to 
improve its relations with the Gulf states. 

Recondliatiou with the Western powers was smoother. The 
USA, unwilling to offend its more important GCC allies, let it 
be known that its attitude would depend upon Yemen’s actions 
in the Security Council and over human rights, but in August 
1991 it agreed to sell Yemen 300,000 tons of subsidized wheat, 
more than ever before. Yemen fully supported the US Middle- 
East peace initiative. US firms were diosen to draw up the 
master plan for Aden fi:ee port and a feasibility study for a gas- 
fired power station in Marib. In January 1992 tlxe Deputy 
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Secretary of State for Energy, Hanson Moore, visited the 
country. 

The British had been less upset than their allies over Yemen’s 
attitude to the Gulf War, and relations were hilly restored in 
time for a successful visit by al-lryani to London in February 
1992. Al-Baid had already visited Britain in August 1991, fol- 
lowed by a financial team to seek investment in the free port 
British firms won various contracts including one to prospect 
for gold in the Hadramawt and another to print new currency. 
The cordiality of relations between Britain and Yemen was 
confirmed by a successfrd visit of the Yemeni Minister of Plan- 
ning and Development to London. 

In the West there was a growing belief that Yemen had 
developed into the most genuine democracy in the Arab world— 
a sentiment articulated by the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs on a visit in October 1991. The EC sent a parliamentary 
delegation to San‘a in June 1992 and in the same month the 
German President, Dr Richard von Weizsficker, made a state 
visit during which he promised aid. The Yemeni Chief of Staff, 
Brig.-Gen. al-Busheiry, also visited Paris. The problems of 
investment were discussed in July at a conference in Geneva at 
which the presence of Qatar gratified the Yemenis. The need 
for aid and also the broad range of the participants in the 
development of its oil industry— including Japan, Indonesia, 
Norway and Canada— kept Yemen active diplomatically, 
although finnnciAl difficulties forced the closure of 16 Yemeni 
embassies at the end of 1992. 

Yemen had increasingly been drawn into the affairs of its 
neighbours across the IM Sea. In July 1991 Yemeni officials 
collaborated with French diplomats to settle disputes in Dji- 
bouti. After the fall of Lt-Col Mengistu, ships of the Ethiopian 
navy took refuge in Aden: Zimbabwe’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs helped to mediate and the fleet returned home. More 
serious was the crisis that arose from the dvil war in Somalia, 
which obliged Yemen to give refuge to more than 60,000 Somali 
refries during 1992 and 1993. The Yemeni Government had 
great problems in accommodating and feeding them. Finally an 
agreement was reached whereby Yemen would accept fiuither 
refugees on the understanding that the UN should take respon- 
sibility for their welfare. 

IHE 1993 ELECTIONS AND THE ENSUING 
POLITICAL CRISIS 

In spite of the climate of unrest, voter registration for the 
legislative elections, scheduled for 27 April 1993, took place 
between 15 January and 16 February. An outbreak of attacks 
on expatriate workers prompted a warning, in February, that 
the Government could not guarantee the safety of expatriate 
residents owing to the threat of certain hostile Yemeni tribes. 
There were 3,400 candidates for the 301 seats in the House of 
Representatives, many standing as independents. Of the major 
political parties presenting candidates, the GPC, led by &e 
President, Ali Abdullah Saleh, and the YSP, led by the Vice- 
President, Ali Salim al-Baid, were the larged. The two other 
major parties were the YIP, widely report^ to have received 
substantial financial assistance from Saudi Arabia, led by 
Sheikh Abdullah bin Hussain al-Ahmar, and the Baath 
(Renaissance) party, led by Myjahid Abu Shuarib. There were 
also more than 40 smaller parties, but most of them were in 
alliance with one of the four msgor parties. 

After lively campaigning in the months preceding the elec- 
tions, the tum-out on election day was very high. International 
observers expressed broad satisfrction wi& the conduct of the 
elections, the first nation-wide, multi-party elections based on 
universal suffi:age in the Arabian peninsula. Inevitably there 
were reports of disturbances in several towns and accusations 
of firaudulent practices by both of the leading parties. When the 
results were announced the GPC had, not surpriam^y, won the 
mojority of the vote and gained 123 of the 301 seats, most of 
them in the former YAR. The YIP took second place with 62 
seats, again mainly in the former YAR, with the YSP relegated 
to thfrd place with 56 seats, most of them in the former FDRY. 
The Baath party took seven seats, minor parties five seats and 
independents 47 seats. Of the 50 women candidates who stood 
for election, two won seats. 

After the election the YIP is reported to have threatened to 
boycott the new House of Representatives unless it was admitted 
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to government. The three main parties eventually agreed to 
form a coalition, with the GPC and YSP each taking two seats 
on the Presidential Council and the YIP the one remaining seat 
The YIP was also allocated six posts in the Council of Ministers, 
but these did not include the portfolios of education and finance 
which the party had demanded. However, the leader of the YIP, 
PbftiTrh Abdull^ bin Hussain al-Ahmar, became Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. The YSP leadership was disappointed 
by the election results and became increasingly apprehensive 
and resent^ about the emerging alliance between the GPC 
and the YEP. The GPC found it easier to co-operate with the YIP 
on a number of important political issues, especially proposed 
constitutional changes, than with the YSP; this co-operation 
was assisted by the fact that the GPC leader’s tribe, the Sanhan, 
belonged to the Hashid tribal federation, of which the YIP leader 
was Ihe paramount Sheikh. In August 1993 the Vice-President 
refused to take part in the Government and decided to return 
to Aden. His departure from San'a marked the official beginning 
of a political crisis that was to lead to civil war. This crisis 
intensified Mowing a series of assassinations of YSP officials, 
including the Vice-President’s nephew, who was shot in Aden 
on 29 October. It was widely rumoured in San*a that these 
assassinations were ordered by the President’s ^entourage’, not- 
ably his brother and three half-brothers who commanded key 
military units and the security services. 

In an attempt to put pressure on President Saleh to make 
concessions that would restore southern influence, the Vice- 
President had issued an 18-point list of demands in l^ptember. 
They included security and military reforms and decentraliza- 
tion to allow each govemorate more freedom in administrative 
and financial affairs. In November al-Baid declared that the 
North was attempting to annex the South rather than unifying 
with it. Efforts to m^ate between the two factions by Oman, 
Jordan, PLO Chairman Arafat, the USA and the *ulama (reli- 
gious scholars) Med to resolve the crisis, while the departure 
of the Vice-President and other southern officials including 
the Prime Minister, Haidar al-Attas, brought the business of 
government to a standstill, aggravating already chronic econ- 
omic problems. Riots in San'a and Taiz in early January 1994 
reflected popular discontent at rising prices and the falling 
value of the Yemeni riyal. Meanwhile the security situation in 
the country continued to deteriorate. There were more political 
killings— al-Baid daimed that more than 150 YSP members 
had l^n killed since May 1990— and further kidnappings of 
foreign nationals. 

Ai^dst the deepening political crisis a National Dialogue 
Committee was formed with representatives from across the 
political spectrum, to try to work out a formula acceptable to 
both factions. After months of discussions and deliberations, 
the committee drew up a Document of Pledge and Agreement’ 
on 18 January 1994 which incorporated many of the demands 
made by al-Baid in his 18-point list. The document proposed 
zmgor constitutional reform that would clearly define the powers 
of the Presidential Council, the President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent, devolution of power from central government to local and 
regional assemblies, the restructuring of the armed forces and 
the arrest and trial of those responsible for the wave of assassin- 
ations laigely directed at YSP officials. On 20 February the 
President and Vice-President signed the document at a public 
ceremony in Amman, Jordan, attended by representatives firom 
Oman, the U^ France, the PLO and the Arab League. There 
was no reconciliation between the two Yemeni leaders however, 
they refiised to shake hands after signing the document and al- 
Baid demanded that Saleh order the imme^ate arrest of his 
brothers. Al-Baid and his principal lieutenants walked out on 
foUow-up talkB and further strained relations with the President 
by visiting Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states to seek support for 
Iheir cause. Some aMysts argued that President Saleh had no 
intention of honouring the concessions made in Amman, but 
only wanted to gain l^e, having already chosen the military 
option. The real intentions of the southern leadership were also 
unclear. Several observers maintamed that while some of the 
YSP leaders wanted secession, the majority had sought to esca- 
late the political crisis in order to topple the President and take 
over a united Yemen. 

The day after the ceremony there were (dashes between rival 
military units in the southern province of Abyan and in other 
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parts of the countiy. After unification the armed forces of the 
former YAR and PDRY had not been integrated; the GPC 
continued to control ttie northern forces and the YSP those of 
the south. The fighting that continued sporadically for some 
months involved not only forces under the command of the GPC 
and the YSP, but also YSP forces loyal to the former South 
Yemen President, Ali Nasser Muhammad, as well as tribal 
militias which used the opportunity to promote their own 
inter^ts. ^e GPC was reported to have mobilized the powerfijl 
Hashid tribal federation, while the YSP called on the support 
of their trachtiond rivals, the Bakil tribes. At the beginning of 
March a joint military committee of northern southern 
offi^rs, Jordanian and Omani officers and the US and French 
military attaches, attempted to disengage the widely dispersed 
and intermixed rival military units. Jordan, Oman, Egypt and 
the UAE all made diplomatic efforts to mediate between the 
two main rival factions but made no progress. In April both 
Oman and Jordan withdrew from the joint military committee. 

THEGimWAR 

On 27 April 1994, the anniversary of the general election, a 
msjor tank battle took place between rival army units at Amran, 
some 60 km to the north of San^a. It was the biggest ^igs h 
between the opposing forces since the crisis began. Some 200 
tanks were involved in the fitting, 85 tanks were reported to 
have been destroyed and more %an 400 soldiers killed or 
wounded. Both sides claimed that the other attacked first. The 
YSP claimed that the attack was tantamount to a declaration 
of war, while the President accused al-Baid of secessionism and 
pledged to fight to defend the unity of the country. During the 
night of 4 May fighter aircraft under the command of the YSP 
attacked northern airports at San’a, Taiz and Hodeida, the 
presidential palace in San^a, the country’s two main power 
stations, Hodeida port, and petroleum storage and pipeline 
facilities at Marib. Northern aircraft retaliated on 5 May, badly 
damaging the airport at Aden. The northern military command 
reported pitched battles in several areas along the old frontier 
between the YAR and PORY and claimed that southern forces 
had suffered heavy losses in seven of the country’s 17 provinces. 
The civil war had begun in earnest. The President declared a 
30-day state of emergency and dismissed the Vice-President. 
France announced that it was evacuating its nationals and the 
USA advised its citizens to leave. On 10 May Prime Minister 
al-Attas, a southerner, was dismissed after he appealed for 
outside forces to help end the civil war. The Minister of 
Petroleum and Minerals, Hussainoun, was among other YSP 
members dismissed from their posts in the Council of Ministers. 
On 21 May al-Baid proclaimed the breakaway Democratic 
Republic of Yemen’ (DRY) and began diplomatic efforts to secure 
recognition of the old frontier. Al-Attas, the former Prime Min- 
ister of Yemen, who had joined the secessionist government in 
Aden, travelled to Egypt to se^ the backing of Arab moderates 
and appealed to the West for support and recognition for the 
southern government. Al-Baid was named President of the new 
state, with a five-man Presidential Council drawn from a range 
of political and tribal affiliations, including the opposition 
Lec^^ of the Sons of Yemen, the Nasserite Federation for the 
Liberation of South Yemen, and the wing of the YSP associated 
with the ex-President of the PDRY, Ali Nasser Muhammad. 
The breakaway state adopted the same Constitution as the 
North, and the same legal system, based on Islamic law. Presi- 
dent Saleh denounced the secession, offering an amnesty to all 
those in the former PDRY who rejected it, with the exception 
of al-Baid and 15 other YSP leaders. 

As northern forces advanced on Aden, Saudi Arabia together 
with Bahrain, Oman, the UAE and Egypt requested a meeting 
of the UN Security Council to discuss the Yemeni conflict. 
San‘a’s UN representative strongly objected to what it con- 
sidered interference in its intemsd affairs. Nevertheless, on 1 
June 1994 the Security Council unanimously adopted Resolu- 
tion No. 924 appealing for an immediate cease-fire and 
requesting the dispatch of a UN commission of inqui^ to assess 
prospects for a renew^ dialogue between the belligerents. It 
also urged an immediate cessation of the supply of arms and 
other materials that might contribute to the conflict. The Resolu- 
tion, which Prince Bandar bin Sultan, the Saudi Arabian ambas- 
sador to Washington, was reported to have played an important 


role in drafting, deliberately omitted any direct endorsement of 
Yemeni unity. Two days later the UN Secretary-General, Dr 
Boutros Boutros-GhaH, appointed the much respected fomer 
Algerian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lakhdar al-Ibrahimi, as 
his special envoy and head of the fact-finding mission. 
Spokesmen for the North and l^utih welcomed al-Ibrahizni’s 
appointment and promised their full co-operation. However, 
b^ore the commission of inquiry began its work, the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the GCC, meeting on 4-5 June, i^ued a 
statement effectively blaming the North for the conflict and 
implicitly recognizing the DRY. The Ministers warned that 
continued hostilities would have repercussions for the GCC 
states, forcing them to adopt appropriate measures against Die 
party that does not abide by ^e cease-fire’. Only Qatar dis- 
sent!^. While l^udi Arabia maintained that its only concern 
was to prevent the destabilization of the region, many observers 
argued that tiie YSP leadership, given the smaller military 
forces under its command, would not have declared independ- 
ence unless it had the support of its powerful neighbour. The 
Government in San'a condemned the GCC statement and Dr 
Abd al-Karim al-lryani, the Mmister of Planning and Develop- 
ment and principal political counsellor to President Saleh, main- 
tained that they had dear evidence that arms purchased with 
Saudi funds were being supplied to the South. The North 
accused Saudi Arabia of encouraging the secessionists in order 
to create a new petroleum emirate in the Hadramawt under 
Saudi influence and providing it with an outlet to the Indian 
Ocean. One of the principal oil concessions in Hadramawt is 
held by the Nimr company, owned by the Saudi Arabian Ibn 
Mahfouz family, who were originally from the Hadramawt. 
Saudi Arabia had not forgiven Yemen for its support for Iraq 
during the Gulf crisis and feared that a united and democratic 
Yemen would threaten its supremacy in the Arabian peninsula. 
Despite official statements of strict neutrality in the conflict, it 
was widely believed that Egypt was hostile to the North because 
the GPC leadership had allowed Egyptian Islamist militants to 
train in camps set up in Yemen under the protection of Sheikh 
Abd al-Mtgid az-Zindani, the leading ideologue of the YIP and 
a member of Yemen’s Pr^idential Council. Sheikh Zindani was 
reported to have raised 63m. riyals for the northern war effort 
throu^ collections frum mosques and religious associations. 
Support for the North came from Iraq, Lran and Sudan. The 
South accused both Iraq and Sudan of providing military assis- 
tance to the North, accusations which Iraq and Sudan denied. 

By the first week in June 1994 northern forces were besieging 
the southern capital of Aden and there were reports of air 
attacks on strategic installations and heavy shelling and artil- 
lery fire from northern forces. On 6 June, shortly after the 
arrival of the UN commission of inquiry, San'a agreed to observe 
a cease-fire, as did the South. Al-Ibrabdmi managed to secure 
the agreement of both factions to the formation of a monitoring 
body to police the truce, but when Saa‘a suggested that the 
joint military committee should be revived, Aden objected and 
demanded a full UN multinational peace-keeping force and the 
withdrawal of northern forces to bd^d the old frontier between 
the YAR and the PDRY. The cease-fire lasted only six hours. 
Talks arranged in Cairo by al-Ibrahimi also collapsed because 
San‘a insist^ that it would only negotiate with the YSP in the 
context of a united Yemen, whereas the South demanded that 
negotiations should be be^een two independent states. The 
southern negotiating team, led by Muhsin bin Farid, the Deputy 
Prime Mmisteri of toe self-proclaimed DRY, walk^ out of the 
talks and appealed for UN intervention to enforce a truce and 
punish the North for continuing its assault on Aden. Southern 
officials admitted publicly in mid-June that they were being 
supplied with arms by Triendly Arab countries’. (3n 17 June it 
was reported that military equipment, induding 30-40 tonkg 
and more than 100 missiles, had been unloaded at the port of 
Mukalla in the south over toe past two weeks. Later in June 
there were reports that toe South had acquired new MiG-29 
fighter planes firom Eastern Europe, with Gtdf funding, and was 
using its air power to bomb the Marib oilfields. 

At toe end of June 1994 the UN Secretary-General reported 
that UN efforts to mediate between the two rival factions had 
made no progress. He expressed concern that the flirting had 
not stopp^ and drew attention to the deteriorating humanita- 
rian situation. The Security Council, meeting on 29 June, 
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adopted Resolution No. 931 which requested that the Secretazy- 
General continue to mediate between Hie two factions in order 
to secure a durable cease-fire and called for a monitoring force 
to supervise the truce. The Resolution was seen as a setback 
for supporters of the self-proclaimed DRY who had urged the 
UN to condemn the NorHi for the continued fighting and to 
initiate moves that mij^t extend to the official recognition of 
the DRY. Several observers pointed to the critical role of the 
USA which finally decided to support a unified Yemen and 
warned Saudi Arabia against interfering. Despite talks in 
Moscow on 30 June and again in New York on 2 July on 
implementing and supervising a cease-fire, northern forces con- 
tinued their advance ft’nd by 4 July had entered northern dis- 
tricts of Aden which was without water or electricity. On 7 July 
Aden surrendered to northern forces and the self-proclaimed 
DRY collapsed. Al-Baid fled to Oman, and his Yice-President*, 
Abd ar-Rahman al-Jifiri, to Saudi Arabia, firom where he pledged 
to continue the struggle against the North. President Saleh 
reported that 931 civilians and soldiers had been killed in the 
civil war and 5,000 had been wounded, although others claimed 
that the death toll was much higher. It was estimated that the 
war against the southern secessionists had cost the central 
government US $8, 000m. Saleh estimated that it would cost 
$7, 500m. in post-war reconstruction. Following the announce- 
ment of a general amnesty and the termination of the state of 
emergency, southern Yemeni soldiers began returning to the 
coun^. There were reports that during the dismantling of the 
southern army, irregular tribal forces carried off much of the 
army’s military equipment 

THE AFTERMATH OF THE Cim 

After the fall of Aden to northern forces, the victorious North 
pledged to work for national reconciliation. On 7 July 1994 a 
document was submitted to the UN Secretary-General stating 
ffiat mihtary operations would cease imme^tely, a general 
amnesty would be declared, democracy and politick pluralism, 
together with human rights, freedom of spee^ and of the press 
w^d be respected, and national dialogue within the framework 
of constitutional legitimacy would be resumed. These state- 
ments were reafihmied during a meeting of the Council of 
Ministers in Aden on 12 July, in which it was declared that all 
northern military units would return to barracks. (In August, 
moreover, President Saleh aimounced that party membership 
would no longer be permitted within the armed forces.) A 
committee was formed to implement the reconstruction of Aden, 
which was named as the country’s economic capital. However, 
UN attempts to bring the two opposing sides together for talks 
in Geneva at the end of July Med. Al-Iryani of the GPC, who 
had been scheduled to meet al-Attas of the YSP for talks in the 
presence of UN mediator Lakhdar al-lbrahimi, denied that any 
negotiations were under way and stated that the UN had no 
filler role to play as any discussions between the dififerent 
parties would take place within Yemen itself. After a meeting 
of the YSP politburo in Damascus, Syria, under Secretary- 
General Salim Salih Muhammad, a statement was issued con- 
demningthe secession and appeali^for unity and reconciliation, 
and a return to the principles incorporated in the Document of 
Pledge and Agreement signed in Aimnan earlier in the year. In 
September the YSP in Yemen elected a new politburo, none of 
whose members had been involved in the declaration of the 
DRY. The politburo elected Ali Saleh Obad as the new Secretary- 
General d the YSP. In the following month remnants of the 
secessionist administration, now grouped around Abd ar- 
Rahman al-Jifii in the newly-formed National Opposition Front, 
also appealed for a settlement on the basis of the Amman 
agreement, but while declaring that they hoped to achieve their 
aims throu^ dialogic, they did not preclude resorting to armed 
stnig^e. Fmm exile in Oman, al-Baid had declared that he was 
retiring from politics. 

On 28 Sept^ber 1994 the House of Representatives in San'a 
adopted a series of constitutional rmorms which greatly 
stiengthened the position of the President, including the aboli- 
tion of the Presidential Council. Following the defeat of the 
secular YSP and the dispersal of its military and political power 
base, the Islamist YIP began asserting its authority. As part of 
the constitutional reforms 8hari*a (Islamic law) became the 
only, rather than the principal, source of legislation, and the 


last references to the specific rights of women were removed from 
the Constitution. On 1 October Saleh was re-elected President of 
the Republic and despite much rhetoric about reconciliation, 
the YSP was excluded firom the new Government. During an 
interview in early 1995 President Saleh stated that he did not 
predude the eventual reintegration of the YSP into the power 
structure, but only after it had reformed and was prepc^ to 
"respect constitutional rules’. In the new Council of Ministers 
appointed by the President on 6 October, the GPC retained the 
nugority of posts but the YIP increased its membership from 
six to nine, including the influential portfolios of education 
and justice. The Souffi was represented in the new Coimdl of 
Ministers by four ministers, together with Vice-President Msg.- 
Gen. Abd ar-Rabbuh Mansur Hadi, all of whom were now 
standir^ as members of the GPC but were former allies of tiie 
Ali Nasser Muhammad faction. 

Despite its minority representation in government, the YIP 
was tile most influential party in the country with the best and 
most dynamic organization. Its offidals were active in the towns 
and even in remote parts of the countryside, and its broad-based 
constituency included the tribes, the commercial bourgeoisie and 
the influential Muslim Brotherhood. In September the YIP 
congress elected members of the Muslim Brotherhood to most 
of its key posts. Yet despite the ascendancy of its ideologues, the 
YIP moved cautiously and was careful in its public statements to 
stress its commitment to political pluralism and to a market 
economy, while condemning violence and terrorism in all its 
forms. The YIP Assistant Secretary-General, Abd al-Wahab al- 
Ansi, interviewed in early 1995, stated that if the party obtained 
an absolute majority in the n^ election, it would not monop- 
olize power since it believed it was necessary to have the co- 
operation of all Yemeni political groupings in order to solve the 
problems of underdevelopment. However, statements by the 
party’s leader. Sheikh Abdullah bin Hussain al-Ahmar, and 
the Chairman of its mylis, Sheikh Abd al-Msgid az-Zindani, 
contradicted the YIFs stated commitment to a pluralist demo- 
cratic system. For their part, YIP ministers acted with discretion 
but determination. The Minister of Education, Abd Ali al- 
Qubati, for example, did not overturn existing teaching pro- 
grammes; however, he did increase the hours devoted to Koranic 
studies at the expense of science teaching, suspend teachers 
suspected of socialist and secular sympathies and replace them 
with Islamist teachers recruited from Sudan or Egypt. He also 
gradually phased out co-educational classes in schools and in 
ffie university in the southern provinces, and "recommended’ 
that female teachers and students observe the proper dress code. 
The Minister of Justice, Dr Abd al-Wahab Lufti ad-Daylami, 
dismissed women judges whose appointment had survived from 
the former PDRY, stating that ffiey were totally incompetent 
in Islamic law. The YIP and the GPC, meanwhile, co-operated 
to destroy the YSP and appeared determined to "Islamize’ the 
southern provinces. The Government seized all properties 
belonging to the YSP, and thousands of civil servants suspected 
of sodalist s:pipathies were dismissed. Both parties blamed 
southern officials and the YSP for widespread corruption despite 
the complexity of the problem which could not be ascribed to a 
single party or faction. Nevertheless in early 1995 there were 
reports of tensions between the GPC and t^e YIP, which ap- 
peared to have become increasingly dissatisfied with its role 
in government. Differences emerged over economic policy, for 
example, with the GPC apparentiy accepting as inevitable at 
least some of the economic reforms recommended by the World 
Bank and the IMF, whereas the YIP expressed its opposition to 
the introduction of austerity measures. Some observers argued 
that the eclipse of the YSP, the only obstacle to the growing 
influence of the Islamists, could lead to the weakening of political 
pluralism, the erosion of basic liberties and the eventual emer- 
gence of a new single-party dictatordiip under the YIP, with or 
without President Saleh. 

In early February 1995 13 opposition parties fi^)m across the 
political spectrum formed a common front to oppose the ruling 
GPC/YIP coalition. The new Democratic Coalition of Opposition 
adopted as its platform the Document of Pledge and Agreement 
signed before ffie civil war and urged the Government to abide 
by its terms. The new bloc demanded that the Government act 
without delay to implement the economic measures endorsed 
by the House of Representatives at the end of November 1994 
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and to eradicate corruptioii in the country’s administration. 
Because of increasing government interference in what had 
been a firee press, with opposition papers being targeted for 
harassmwt by the authorities, and widespread illiteracy, the 
new coalition stated that it would take its campaign to the 
people by the use of audio-cassettes. 

The economic repercussions of the civil war presented addi- 
tional problems for the Government in the form of a number of 
popular protests and civil disturbances, particularly in the 
south. In September 1994 hundreds demonstrated in Abyan 
province in protest at water and electricity shortages and the 
price of basic foodstuffs, whidi in some instances increased 
fivefold. In February 1996 more than 150 wholesalers were 
arrested in San*a for their alleged role in inflating prices. In 
late March and early April, moreover, following the devaluation 
of the riyal and the doubling of the price of fiiel, demonstrators 
clashed with police in Aden, San^a and Dhamar, resulting in 
more than 50 arrests and three deaths. The activities of Islamist 
militants, meanwhile, posed a potential threat to internal sta- 
bility. In early September 1994 some 20 people were reported 
to have been Ulled in clashes with the security forces in Abyan 
province, following the destruction of three Muslim saints’ 
shrines by Islamist militants who deemed them idolatrous. In 
April 1995 Islamist militants were involved in skirmishes in 
Hadramawt province, resulting in the deaths of two members 
of the Hussainain tribe, after they levelled similar accusations 
at the tribe for unislamic burial practices. 

In a reorganization of the Council of Ministers in mid-June 
1995 the GPC increased its share of portfolios at the espense of 
independents, with the result that the Council consisted entirely 
of members of the GPC and the YIP. Later in the month 
President Saleh was re-elected head of the GPC at the par^s 
first general assembly to be held since 1988, and was given the 
new title of party Chairman. The Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Abd al-Karim al-lryani, assumed 
Saleh’s previous position of Secretary-General, and the post of 
party Vice-Chairman was taken by the country’s Vice-President, 
Abd ar-Habbuh Mansur Hadi. In accordance with a decision to 
rationalize and restructure the party, the permanent committee, 
elected to represent the constituencies, was reduced to 300 
members, and the size of the politburo, elected by the permanent 
committee, was reduced from 23 to seven memb^. Meanwhile, 
the government continued to pursue a policy of decentralization 
and was reported to have granted the govemorates a degree of 
control over their own budgets and greater fieedom in ap- 
pointing local officials. New provindd governors were ap- 
pointed, and in Apzil the President announced the demobU- 
ization of some 50,000 troops as part of a plan to rationalize the 
armed forces. 

The tensions which had emerged between the GPC and the 
YIP in early 1995 continued as the year progressed, with differ- 
ences over many aspects of policy becoming more pronounced. 
While some elements in the YIP were keen to further Islamist 
influence over the country’s banking system, the GPC was in 
favour of its privatization. The YIP, which had established its 
own system of educational establishments, quite separate from 
the state-run education system, was also opposed to the GPC’s 
aim of educational integration and unification. During 1994-95 
these religious schools enrolled 326,484 pupils, 13% of total 
school enrolment in lhat year. The YIP also declared its opposi- 
tion to the development of the free-trade zone at Aden, arguing 
that it would attract large numbers of non-Yemenis and thereby 
undermine the country’s Islamic identity. In November YIP 
ministers boycotted the weekly meeting of the Council of Minis- 
ters in protest at a newspaper report that claimed the party 
was colluding with Islamist ideals. Relations between the YIP 
and the GPC continued to deteriorate. The YIP expressed its 
opposition to economic reforms recommended by the World 
B ank, and criticized the GPC for attending an economic summit 
meeting in Jordan, in October, at which representatives of Israel 
were present. Moreover, in December the YDP Minister of Trade 
and Supply, Muhammad Ahmad Afandi, resigned firom his post, 
citing political and economic differences with the GPC. (In 
January 1996 responsibility for the portfolio was given to a GPC 
member, Abd ar-Rahman Muhamiamd Ali Othman.) A new 
Minister of Education was appointed in October 1996. 


The situation in the southern govemorates remained tense. 
There was widespread frustration and resentment in the south 
that commitments to reconciliation and reconstruction were not 
honoured by the Government iu San^a after the end of the dvil 
war. With the collapse of the YSP, the southern govemorates 
felt increasingly marginalized and neglected, and reconstmetion 
work in the south has been mainly financed by foreign gov- 
ernments and organizations. Violent outbreaks continued in 
1996 with explosions in Aden and other southern towns. In 
June 19 people died in riots in Mukalla and a bomb attack 
on the Eg 3 rptian embassy in July was blamed on 'separatist 
elements’. Although the e^ed National Opposition Front denied 
responsibility, the group’s leader, former Vice-President al-Baid, 
issued a statement reaffirming his commitment to a separate 
southern state and for a referendum to secure better terms for 
the southern govemorates. He warned of further violence if 
these issues were not addressed. At the end of September new 
anti-government demonstrations occurred in Ha^amawt but 
were quickly suppressed. Attempts by Islamists to enforce 
stricter pubhc morality hi the southern govemorates were bel- 
ieved to have contribub^ to the continuing unrest. In November 
Ali Nasser Muhammad (a former President of the PDRY, in 
exile since 1986) returned to Yemen at the invitation of Pr^i- 
dent Saleh. He insisted that he did not seek a political role, but 
there was speculation that the GPC might urge him to mediate 
with the south. 


THE 1997 ELECTIONS 

Tensions between the GPC and its coalition partner, the YIP, 
increased in the weeks preceding Yemen’s second multi-party 
elections. In October 1996 the YIP took part in a press conference 
organized by six opposition parties which critici^ the registra- 
tion process, demanded a revision of new voter lists and called 
for changes to the independent committee responsible for organ- 
izing the elections. Some parties indicated that they might 
boycott the elections unless action was taken. The YIP held 
talks with several opposition parties including the ideologically- 
opposed YSP. In an earlier interview, the Prime Ministe had 
played down the recent conflicts between the GPC and the YIP, 
arguing that each party merely wished to emphasize its distinct 
politick identity as the elections approached. He also expressed 
support for the emergence of an effective opposition and for the 
return of the YSP to an active role, but stipulated that the party 
should first dissociate itself from the secessionists. In December 
the GPC announced plans to bring the YlP-controUed religious 
institutes into the state education system. This was seen as a 
direct challenge to the YIP, as the institutes are used for Islamic 
indoctrination and recruitment. Discussion of the subject within 
the Council of Ministers prompted YIP ministers to walk out, 
but the plan was later approved during a further meeting which 
the YIP ministers did not attend. Despite their differences the 
leaders of both parties met in January 1997 and renewed their 
coalition agreement. Earlier, opposition parties had accused 
both the GPC and the YIP of monopolizing access to the state- 
controlled media and using public ffinds for their election cam- 
paigns. 

In the elections, held on 27 April 1997, the GPC swept to 
victory winning 187 of the 301 seats, 64 more than in 1993. 
With almost two-thirds of all seats, ^e GPC secured a clear 
megorily in the new parliament. Its only serious rival, the 
YIP, secured only 53 seats, compared with 62 in 1993. Many 
candidates from ^e parly’s radical Islamist wing were defeated 
in the elections, while the more traditional tribal elements 
retained their seats. The pariy leader. Sheikh Abdullah bin 
Hussain al-Ahmar, the head of the Hasid tribal federation, was 
re-elected parliamentary speaker. The YSP, which won 66 seats 
in 1993, Ixycotted the elections along with several other opposi- 
tion groupings. They claimed that the elections would not be 
frdr b^use of irregularities in voter registration. Nevertheless, 
some YSP members did stand as independents. In total, inde- 
pendent candidates increased their representation from 48 to 
54 seats. Of these, 39 declared their support for the GPC 
and six for the YIF. The GPC increased its representation 
throughout the country, particularly in the south, which, in 
1993, had been dominated by the YSP. Only four parties were 
represented in the new parliament compared with ei^t in 1993. 
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The Government, which for months had mounted a campaign 
to encourage people to register to vote, estimated that voter 
turn-out on election day was around 80%; foreign observers put 
the figure at 60%. Some procedural improvements were made, 
such as tile introduction of party symbols on ballot slips to aid 
illiterate voters. However, as in 1993, the election process was 
characterized by demonstrations and outbreaks of violence in 
which at least 20 people were reported to have been killed, and 
all parties except the GPC m^e accusations of firaudident 
practices. International observers, including the US National 
Democratic Institute and the mainly European Joint Interna- 
tional Observer Group in Yemen, were invited by the Govern- 
ment to monitor the Sections, and although they were critical 
of some aspects of the elections, on balance, they pronounced 
them reasonably free and fedr. In May a new Council of Ministers 
was named; 25 of the 29 members were GPC members, three 
were independents and there was one members of al-Haq, a 
conservative Islamic party which won no seats in the 1997 
election. The GPC emphasized that they were ‘participants* and 
not partners in government. An independent, Fang Said bin 
Ghanim, was appointed Prime Minister. A numb^ of GPC 
members retained their portfolios, and among the new appo- 
intments was a former Governor of the Central Bank, Alawi 
Sahh as-Salami, who became Minister of Finance. As a result 
of their move to opposition, the YIP forfeited all its ministerial 
portfolios and consequently its control over the Ministi^ of 
Education, and immediately after the election the President 
confirmed that the Yl^s religious institutes would be incorpor- 
ated in the state education ^stem and their finances and 
curriculum brought into line with state schools. In a move seen 
by many as ^e &t step towards the creation of an upper house 
of parliament, President Saldb. appointed 59 members to a 
new Consultative Council, designed to broaden the base of 
participation. Although laddi^ executive or legislative 
authority, tiie Coimcil 1^ a committee structure which parallels 
that of ^e Coundl of Ministers and was given a mandate to 
draft laws on local administration including the reorgpization 
of provincial boundaries, a politically sensitive issue. In 
December the House of Representatives approved the promotion 
of President Saleh firom lieutenant-gener^ to the rank of field 
marshal. 

After two bombs exploded in Aden at the end of July 1997 
120 people were arrested throu^out the southern govemorates, 
mainly members of those opposition parties which had boycotted 
the 1997 elections. The aulhorities claimed that the opposition 
parties were responsible for the bombings, but Abd ar-Rahman 
al-Jifti, the leader of the League of the Sons of Yemen, insisted 
that the bombs had been planted by the Yemeni Government 
in an attempt to discredit the opposition. Later in the year the 
authorities stated that most of those detained had been released, 
but the opposition claimed that the nugority of the men were 
still in prison and that two of the detainees had died after being 
tortured. The arrests provoked demonstrations during August 
and September in MukaUa, the capital of the Ha&amawt, 
where support for the exiled separatist leader Ali Salim al-Baid 
remains strong. The demonstrators were also reacting to a 
decision by the newly formed Consultative Council to divide the 
province of Hadrai^wt into two parts, a move whidb was 
interpreted as an attempt to isolate the coastal areas, induding 
the towns of Mukalla and Shibr (where the YSP retains a strong 
presence) &om the interior of the province. At the end of October 
several car bombs exploded in Aden. No casualties were reported 
and some 27 men were arrested and diarged, induding NabU 
Kenani, a Syrian who was alleged to have confessed to working 
for Saudi Arabia’s intelligence services. The Saudi Arabian 
authorities, however, deni^ any involvement in the bombing 
campaign, and the decision by the Yemeni Government to report 
the confession was interpreted by some as an attempt to divert 
attention away from mounting popular discontent in the 
cormtry. Kenani was subsequently sentenced to death after 
being convicted of involvement in the bombing, and the sentence 
was upheld by the Aden Court of Appeal in November 1999. In 
December 1997 several members of the YSP and the League of 
the Sons of Yemen imprisoned in MukaUa staged a hunger 
strike; after their health deteriorated President Saleh ordered 
their release. 


History 

Elsewhere in the country the Govemmentis economic reforms 
were provoking vddespread and often violent protests. In 
October 1997, after fuel prices were increased, local people in 
Dhammar, Marib and Al-Jav^f protested by blocking roads to 
the capital. Tribal leaders supported the protestors’ actions and 
the authorities responded by dispatching troops to reopen the 
roads. At Dhammar three people died and many were iiyured 
in dashes between armed tribesmen and the secunty forces. 
Foreigners were no longer considered immune from violent 
attacks, and there was a sharp increase in the number of 
kidnappings of foreign residents and tourists, m a inl y by tribes 
aAftViTig to extract material benefits from the state or to demon- 
strate their dissatisfaction vdth certain government actions. In 
November 1997 Brig. Hussain Muhammad Arab, the Minister 
of the Interior, linked tiie increase in the number of kidnappings 
with the Aden bombings, describing them as part of a campaign 
to Wnish Yemen’s image and shake its stability*. In the same 
month 31 people aUeged to be foreign agents’ were put on trial 
in San‘a charged with attacking and robbing military posts. 

In a report publi^ed in Mai^ 1997 Amnesty International 
described Yemen as a ‘migor violator of human rights’ despite 
having ratified or acceded to most human rights treaties and 
incorporated many of their safeguards into its domestic legisla- 
tion. The report criticized the activities of the political branch 
of the security forces and the dramatic increase in the use of 
the death penalty since 1990, and alleged the systematic use of 
torture in prisons and the arbitrary arrest and detention of 
political opponents. It also listed abuses against women. The 
Deputy Ih^e Mboister expressed surprise at the criticism, but 
the Government promised to investigate the alleged abuses and 
gave assurances that the political security branch would be 
brought under judicial control. At the beginning of April the 
European Parliament urged the European Commission to put 
pressure on the Yemeni authorities to improve the counties 
human rights record, and a new co-operation agreement signed 
with the EU at the end of the month (replacing the 1984 
agreement) was made conditional on progress both in human 
rights and democracy in Yemen. Later in the year Amnesty 
International deplor^ the increase in extra-judicial punish- 
ments and instances where international standards to ensure 
fair trials were disregarded. In a number of cases, following 
lenient sentencing, crowds of armed civilians took the law into 
their own hands and the authorities made little effort to curb 
the increase in vigilante activity. In October a formal Yemeni 
application for membership of the Commonwealth (former Bri- 
tish) was rejected on the grounds that Yemen did not meet the 
required standards in terms of democracy, the rule of law and 
respect for human ri^ts. In February 1998 Mansur Rajih, who 
had been adopted as a prisoner of conscience by several human 
rights organizations, was released after 15 years in prison under 
timeat of execution. 

At the end of March 1998 the year-long trial of 15 members 
of the separatist southern Yemeni leadership during the 1994 
dvil war finally came to an end. Five of the men, including the 
former Yemeni Vice-President, Ali Salim al-Baid, and former 
Prime Minister Haidar al-Attas, were condemned to death, 
three, including Abd ar-Rahman al-Jifri, were sentenced to 10 
years in prison, five received suspended sentences and two were 
acquitted. All the accused, who fied abroad after the southern 
secessionists were defeated by northern forces, were tried in 
absentia and it was thou^t unlikely that they woiild be extra- 
dited. In April it was reported that more than 2,000 people had 
demonstrated in the southern town of Mukalla in protest at the 
death sentences and that three people had been kfiled and 
several injured. There were further bomb explosions in Aden at 
the end of May and violent clashes between demonstrators 
and police in the southern province of Abyan. Kidnapping of 
foreigners by tribesmen continued; there were 21 actual Iddnap- 
pings in 1997 and six attempts and 16 kidnappings in the early 
part of 1998, and little prospect of those involved ^ing arrested. 
In April 1998 President Saleh instructed the Consultative 
Council to find a way of ending the practice, and later instruct 
the Council to form a permanent committ^ to study the issue 
of vengeance-related violence in Yemeni sodely. In June three 
British journalists were arrested for filming illegally in Yemen 
and were only released following diplomatic exchanges. The 
Government claimed that the mu^er of a group of nuns in July 
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was th© work of ^deranged extremists’. In August a decree 
was issued whereby the maTiTnuTn legal penalty imposable on 
conviction of kidnapping was increas^ to deatL 
In late March 1998 the Prime Minister, Faraj Said bin 
Ghanim, left for Switzerland, ostensibly for medical treatment, 
but on his return to Yemen in late April he resigned from the 
premiei^p, after only eleven months in office. He stated that 
corruption and incompetence among his ministers b ad 
prompted his resignation. Bin Ghanim subsequently became 
head of the Consultative Council. The President appointed the 
Minister of Foreign Affidrs, Abd al-Karim al-Iryani, to head 
a provisional administration, and in mid-May al-Iryani was 
confirmed in the post when a new Government was announced. 
There were three new appointees to &e enlarged Council of 
Ministers, but apart from bin Ghanim only one minister, an 
independent, departed. The most significant change was the 
promotion of Abd al-Qadir BEgammal, the former MiniatA r of 
Pl annin g and Development, to the post of Deputy Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. Presenting the new Gov- 
ernment’s programme to parliament on 1 June, al-Iryani 
pledged to continue wider-ranging reforms to tackle the coun- 
t's economic problems and to be^ implementing comprdben- 
sive administrative, employment and legal reforms. The 
Government also indicated that it would proceed with efforts to 
settle the long-standing border dispute with Saudi Arabia (see 
below). On 7 June the new Government won a vote of confidence 
firom parliament on its policy programme, with 226 members 
voting in favour, 17 agaiimt and 26 abstentions. 

^e Government’s decision, in mid-June 1998, to increase 
prices of fuel and some basic foodstuffs by up to 40% with 
immediate effect led to a week of riots and demonstrations in 
the capital and several other towns, including Taiz, Dhanunar, 
Ibb and Marib. Official sources stat^ that some 34 people had 
been killed and 102 iiyured in the violence, but opposition 
sources abroad claimed that up to 100 people had died in the 
unrest Some 21 soldiers were reported to have been l^ed on 
26 June when the security forces tried to reop^ the road 
from Marib to San'a which had been blodced by tribesmen; an 
estimated 20-30 tribesmen were reported to have died in the 
clashes around Marib. On 29 June Hunt Oil stated that its oil 
pipeline from Marib to the Red Sea had been punctured by 
bifilets fired by protestors, but was still operational. The sou- 
thern provinces were reported to have been relatively quiet, but 
there was a large peaceful demonstration at Mukalla on 30 
June urgi^ the President to reverse the price rises. A group of 
five opposition parties issued a statement blaming the Govern- 
ment for the rioting and urging it to reverse its ^mng policies’ 
because they were impoverishi)^ the people. Al-Iiyani, however, 
told parliament that the price rises would not be cancelled, but 
that fuel prices would not be increased again for another four 
years. Officials accused members of the YIP of direct involve- 
ment in the disturbances. (The YIP had announced its intention 
to bring down the al-Iiyani Government.) By the end of June 
the security forces appeared to have brought the disturbances 
in the towns under control, but in early July there were reports 
that tribesmen had seriously damaged the off pipeline fix)m 
Marib to the Red Sea. According to &e Yemen Times, the cost 
of repairs would exceed US $lm., although both the Government 
and Hunt Oil played down the seriousness of the incident. At 
the same time at least two explosions were reported in Aden. 
By the end of the yw there had been 17 separate attacks on the 
Marib oil pipeline since June, and the Government responded by 
forming a committee charged with protecting oil installations. 
A Yemeni source reported that in mid-November an attempt 
was made to assassinate President Saleh in ad-DalL Four local 
men disguised as soldiers are alleged to have attempted to 
attack the President’s motorcade, but their equipment Med. A 
later report accused an exiled opposition group b^d in London, 
United Kingdom, of planning the attack. At the end of November 
the YSP held its first congress for over a decade, at which the 
secretary-general, Ali Said Obad, accused the Government of a 
campai^ of harassment and intimidation. He reaffirmed that 
his party was committed to reconciliation and national unity. 
Earher in the month President Saleh had denoimced the YSP 
fi>r having a policy of 'conspiracy and liquidation’, and had 
criticized &e opposition parties in general for failing to respond 
to the Government’s efforts to foster multi-paiiy democracy. 


At the end of December 1998 the spate of kidnappii^ took a 
more serious and tragic turn when 16 Western tourists were 
taken hostage in the southern province of Ai^an and foip of 
the hostages (three Britons and an Australum) were killed 
during a rescue operation by the security forces. In this incident, 
the tourists had not been kidnapped by tribesmen but by the 
so-called ‘Islamic Army of Aden-Abyan’, a small faction of the 
Yemeni Islamist group, Islamic Jihad, whose commander, Zain 
al-Abdin al-Mih&r (a]^ Abu Hassan}, was captured during 
the rescue attempt along with two of his accomplices. Islamic 
Jihad has a number of international connections dating back to 
the war in Afghanistan, including Osama bin Laden (see chapter 
on Saudi Arabia), and operates a military training camp in the 
mountains of southern Yemen, which the Yem en i authorities 
have been trying to close for some time. Much uncertainty 
surrounded precMy who killed the four tourists. The kidnap- 
pers had u^ them as ‘human shields’, but it was unclear 
whether the security forces had only opened fire after the 
kidnappers had begun killing the hosts^es or whether they had 
been mt in crossfire between the kidnappers and the security 
forces during the rescue attempt. The actions of the security 
forces were heavily criticized in the British media. Abu Hassan 
later admitted in court that he had given instructions to kill 
male hostages if the security forces opened fire, but two of 
the hostages who died were women. The incident sparked a 
diplomatic row between Britain and Yemen, with British offic- 
ials accusing the Yemeni authorities of ignoring their advice to 
seek a negotiated end to the kidnapping (see below). The motive 
for the kidnapping was also unclear. It was suggested that it 
may have been a reprisal for the US-British air strikes against 
Iraq earlier in December. It was reported that the kidnappers 
sought the release of Sheikh Salih Haidara al-Atawi, the leader 
of Islamic Jihad, who had been arrested in mid-December fol- 
lowing clashes between Jihad militants and the security forces. 
It was also claimed that the kidnapping was linked to an 
extremist Islamist group based in London limown as ‘Supporters 
of the Skajfa* and led by an Egyptian, Abu Hamza al-Masri 
(see below). After the incident, the Islamic Army of Aden called 
for the overthrow of the Government and its replacement by a 
broad-based administration induding iilema, tadbal chidEs and 
notables. In May 1999 a court in Zipjibar sentenced the three 
kidnappers to death, but the men immediately appesded against 
their sentences. Having adopted a stance against hostage- 

taking, some observers felt that the Government’s authority 
would be undermined if the executions were not carried out. 
This was the first kidnapping for many years in vdiich hostages 
had died. However, there were also fears of reprisals from tibie 
men’s tribal and religious supporters if they were executed. 
The Islamic Army had already threatened to assassinate the 
Minister of the Interior. Furthermore, the group’s leadmr, Abu 
Hassan, was reported to have a number of hi^-level contacts, 
includixig the President’s half-brother, Ali Muhsin al-Ahmar. It 
should sdso be remembered that the Government of San’a has 
its own links with Islamists living in the south, and persuaded 
many of them to assist its forces in suppressing the southern 
secessionists during the 1994 civil war. They may have been 
made promises which the Government then Med to honour. 

A few days before the kidnapping in Alyan, the Yemeni 
authorities had arrested five young British Mushms and an 
Algerian (who had been livii^ in Britain) in connection with an 
alleged plot to bomb the British consulate and a British-built 
chu^ in Aden. The authorities daimed that the men were 
members of a London-based extremist Islamist group, ‘Suppor- 
ters of the ShonV, and had been sent to Yemen by the group’s 
leader, Abu Hamza al-Masri, a veteran of the Af^an war, to 
take part in a terrorist campaign there. The families of the men, 
however, insisted that were in Yemen simply to learn 
Arabic. Abu Hamza’s group was reported to have had links with 
the Islamic Army of /^M-Abyan for some time, and in October 
1998 the group had issued a communique in Arabic on behalf 
of the IslsMc Army, warning ‘unbelievers’ to leave the Arabian 
Peninsula. It later emerged that one of the British Muslims 
arrested was the stepson of Abu Hamza. The Yemeni authorities 
claimed that the L^don-based group was implicated in both 
the alleged bomb pbt in Aden and the kidnappings in Abyan. 
Abu Hamza admilM that he had had a telephone conversation 
with the leader of the Islamic Army during the Abyan kidnap- 
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ping, and some maintained that the Western tourists had been 
taken hostage in order to secure the release of those arrested 
for the alleged Aden bomb plot. At a press conference in London 
on 20 January 1999 Abu Hamza called for the overthrow of the 
Yemen Government and warned non-Muslims against visiting 
Yemen on pain of death. 

The six suspects went on trial in Aden at the end of January 
1999, accused of membership of an armed group and of planning 
to commit acts of sabotage against Yemeni and foreign interest 
in Aden. The men all deni^ the charges and retracted their 
confessions, declaring that they had obtained und^ tor- 
ture. Meanwhile Abu Hamza’s teenage son, Mustafa Kamil, was 
arrested in Abyan along with two Britons, an Algerian and two 
members of the Islamic Army implicated in the kidnapping of 
the Western tourists. Kamil was reported to have ^ooiiTessed’ 
that he had been encouraged by his father to undertake jfiAod 
(holy war) and had arrived in Yemen to join the Islamic Army. 
Kamil, the two Britons and the Algerian were put on trial in 
Aden together with the original six suspects. At the end of 
February one of the British lawyers involved in their defence 
was arrested and then expelled from Yemen. He claimed that 
he had been beaten and threatened by the security forces. In 
mid-Mardi British police arrested Abu Hamza in London for 
questioning, but released him three days later. Abu Hamza had 
earlier issued a new threat on behalf of the Islamic Army, 
warning the British and US ambassadors to leave Yemen. In 
April the judge in the Aden trial agreed to an independent 
medical examination of the defendants, after the defence ins- 
isted that their confessions had been obtained under torture. 
The medical team concluded that the defendants had not been 
tortured, but their findu^ were contested by the defence. In 
August the court in Aden found the 10 defendants guilty as 
chai^d; seven were sentenced to terms of imprisonment of 
three to seven years, while the other three were given shorter 
sentences which they were regarded as having akeady served 
while awaiting trial. The men appealed against their convictions 
and in response the prosecution also lodged an appeal arguing 
that the sentences imposed by the judge had been too lenient. 
The appeal court rejected bo^ appeals in September, and the 
judge ordered that two of the three men who had already served 
their sentences but were still in prison at that time should be 
released and allowed to leave the country, along with the third 
man who had been released earlier on mescal grounds. All three 
were subsequent^ allowed to return to the United Kingdom. The 
Yemeni authorities continued to accuse Abu Hamza of being 
the main instigator of recent terrorist operations in Yemen, and 
to condemn the United Kingdom for refusing to extradite him 
to Yemen. The United Kingdom, however, insisted that after 
investigating Abu Hamza’s activities it had no grounds for 
deporting him. In October, after two unsuccessful appeals, Abu 
H^san was executed. IBs two accomplices later had their 
sentences commuted to life imprisonment. There were reports 
that the Government had come under strong pressure, notably 
from the YIP leader. Sheikh Abdullah bin Hussein al-Ahmar, 
to take decisive action against the kidnappers. After the arrest 
at the end of October of two men alleged to be the new leaders 
of the Islamic Army of Aden-Abyan, the authorities claimed 
that tiie group now consisted of only sxnall, low-level units which 
were under dose surveillance by the security forces. In response 
to Abu Hassan’s execution the group had threatened to strike 
against Western interests in Yemen. Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment announced the creation of a separate court to try kidnap- 
pers and those involved in acts of sabotage against oil pipelines. 

Nevertheless, the Mdnappmg of foreigners by tribesmen conti- 
nued. After the Abyan incident, the Yemen authorities had 
given assurances to their Governments that force would not be 
used to secure hostages’ release. In July two French nationals, 
four Belgian and a Canadian oh worker were kidnapped by 
tribesmen in separate incidents, but later released unharmed 
after mediation by government officials. 

In April, after a number of YSP members were attacked in 
Dali in the south, the party accused the Government’s security 
forces of responsibility smd also blamed the Government for the 
car crash the same month in which a member of the YSFs 
political bureai^ Abdallah Msgid Ali, was killed, hi June two 
people were killed and another four injured when a bomb 
exploded in central Aden, and in August a car bomb killed 


another two people in the dty. The same month a grenade 
thrown in a busy market place in San’a killed seven people. The 
authorities denied that these violent incidents were politically 
motivated-the Islamic Army of Aden-Abyan had claimed res- 
ponsibility for at least one of the attacks. Nevertheless in June 
the security forces had arrested 16 p^ple alleged to be members 
of the Islamic Army, and it was claimed that they were found 
in possession of firearms and explosives. Later the authorities 
stated that the men had links with the London-based ‘Suppor- 
ters of the Shari'a* and were planning a campaign of assassina- 
tions and acts of sabotage in Yemen. 

In May 1999 official sources reported that President Saleh 
had stopped chewing qat and had persuaded some of his top 
aides to follow his example and take up sports and useftQ 
exercises instead. At the beginning of June Dr Abd al-Aziz as- 
Saqqaf, the influential publisher of the Yemen Times, died after 
being hit by a car in San‘a. 

THE 1999 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

In July 1999 parliament approved only two candidates to contest 
Yemen’s first direct presidential election, scheduled for Sep- 
tember. Under the Constitution, candidates had to gain the 
support of 10% of the 301-member parliament. Out of 253 votes 
cast. President Saleh, who had the backing of the ruling GPC 
and the YIP, which together control most of the seats in parlia- 
ment, secured 182 votes. Najib Qahtan ash-Shaabi, the son of 
the first President of South Yemen, who although a member of 
the GPC was standing as an independent, also qualified with 
39 votes. Another independent, Kh^d al-Zarraka, who took 25 
votes, and Ali Saleh Obad, the YSP leader, with only seven 
votes, failed to qualify. The YSP has no parliamentary presence, 
having boycotted the 1997 parliamentaiy elections, but Obad’s 
nomination had been supported by all the main opposition 
parties. Some observers concluded that President Saleh could 
have ensured Obad’s nomination by parliament, but chose not 
to do so even though Obad posed no real threat to Saleh’s 
eventual victory. In response to the exclusion of Obad, the YSP 
and the other opposition parties questioned whether an election 
in whidb both candidates were members of the same party could 
be considered constitutional— the Constitution spedfles that 
presidential elections must be ‘competitive’— adding ‘we have 
one candidate compel^ with this shadow’. Shaabi, who has 
been a member of parliament since 1992, told a press conference 
that, if he won the election, he would combat all the evils of 
Yemeni sodety, induding the chewing of qat and blood feuds, 
and also promised to promote fiill politicd and sodal rights 
for women. 

There was little surprise when President Saleh won 96.3% of 
the votes cast in the election, held on 23 September, in which 
some two-thirds of the eli^ble voters partidpated according to 
offidal figures. Abd al-Qacflr Bsgammal, the deputy premier and 
minister of foreign affairs, described ^e opposition’s decision 
to boycott the el^on as ‘undemocratic’ and claimed that some 
YSP members in the Hadramawt had defied the party’s leader- 
ship and taken part in the election. He went on to warn tiie 
YSP that it faced extinction if the party boycotted parliamentary 
elections scheduled for 2001. After being sworn in for the five- 
year term as president, Ali Abdullah Scdeh gave an address to 
parliament in which he spoke out against nepotism and corrup- 
tion in public life. Shortly afterwa^ he appointed his eldest 
son, Ahmed, as commander of a newly-formed elite special forces 
unit charged with combating terrorism and with responsibility 
for dealing with kidnapping. In late November, President Saleh 
again condemned corruption and mismanagement within the 
country’s bureaucracy, and according to some reports was partic- 
ularly critical of the foreign ministry. At a special cabinet 
meeting in December the Plresident reproached ministers for 
failing to press ahead with economic reforms, especially &e 
establishment of more efficient measures to raise revenues. 
Following the meeting there was speculation about a possible 
cabinet reshuttle involving the departure of premier sd-Iryani 
and several of his ministers. 

At the end of January 2000, parliament finally approved a 
bill setting out the structure and powers of local and r^onal 
government. The new law established district and govemorate 
councils, with governors and district managers appointed by 
the President while their deputies will be electecL No date was 
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set for local elections, although the Minister for Parliamentary 
and Legal Affairs indicated that they would be held at the same 
time as the new parliamentary elections, and it was unclear 
whether or not tiie new local councils would be given any 
financial authority. The opposition had called for all local offic- 
ials to be elected and for local councils to be given extensive 
tax-raising powers. It seemed unlikely, however, that the Grov- 
emment would agree to devolve subst^tive powers to the new 
local councils, especially those in the south. Meanwhile, it was 
reported that the Government was considering enlarging the 
Consultative Council firom 59 to 101 members, including some 
women, and extending the current four-year legislative term to 
six years. 

llie central Government remained incapable of imposing its 
authority and the rule of law over many parts of the country. 
The kid^pping of Westerners by tribesmen seel^ to extract 
concessions from the Government continued, despite the imposi- 
tion of the death penalty for the offence. Officii sources first 
blamed Toreign hands’ for the kidnappings, usually a reference 
to Saudi Arabia, but later accused the YIP of being behind the 
abduction of an American oil worker. In March 2000 Qiyari 
tribesmen abducted the Polish ambassador in San^a, apparently 
in retaliation for the arrest the previous day of SheM Khaled 
al-Qiyari on security grounds. The authorities again claimed 
that %reign hands’ were behind recent kidnappings in order to 
destabilize Yemen. The following day a Dutch development 
worker and his Yemeni colleague were kiUed in their o&e in 
the capital. 

In February 2000 there were reports of rioting in DaH govemo- 
rate near Aden, where support for the YSP is traditionally 
strong, and several explosions in Dali dty. The security forces 
made numerous arrests. The same month several Jihad milit- 
ants were arrested in Shabwah govemorate after violent clashes 
with the security forces. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 

In the aftermath of the dvil war President Saleh quickly 
embarked on a diplomatic offensive to isolate the secessionists 
and ensure that they could not remup in neighbouring coun- 
tries, most of which had supported the South during the two- 
month conflict. Oman and Djibouti promised the prompt return 
of military equipment brought there by the fleeing southern 
forces, and moat states, including Egypt, expressed their support 
for a unified Yemen. Itolations with Oman were strengthened 
further in June 1995 when the demarcation of the 
Yemeni-Omani border (initiated in 1992) was officially com- 
pleted. Relations with Sudan also improved and Iran ^owed 
growing interest in Yemen and began providing some medical 
assistance. However, the arrival of n^itants from Algeria’s 
banned Front islamique du salut (FIS), and later fi^m the 
extremist Groupe islamique armd (GIA), provoked a strong 
protest from the Algerian Government and in Januaiy 1995 
Algeria recalled its ambassador firom San'a. The YIP was known 
to have provided military training and political indoctrination 
for Islamist militants firom Algeria and also from Egypt, while 
declaring publicly that the party supported an end to violence 
in Algeria and dialogue leading to fiee, multi-party elections. 
The Yemeni Government strongly denied the existence of 
training camps for militant Islamists until 1995 when President 
Saleh, on a visit to Cairo, declared that his security forces had 
discovered a cell of the militant Egyptian group, Islamic Jihad, 
and offered to exchange members of the group for Yemeni 
separatists based in Cairo. Towards the end of 1997 the Yemeni 
authorities were reported to have arrested a number of Yemeni 
and foreign Islamist militants, including the so-called Arab 
Af ghan possibly in a move to curb the activities of the more 
extremist elements within the YIP. 

Long-standing difficulties with Yemen’s ^werful nei^bour, 
Saudi Arabia, continued to dominate foreign relations. After 
the dvil war ended, Saudi Arabia provided assistance for the 
reconstruction of Aden hospital, and promises of further assis- 
tance for healto projects were made during a visit by Saudi 
Arabia’s Deputy Minister of Health in December 1994, the tot 
sign since the end of tihe Chilf war that Saudi Arabia mi^t 
begin to resume finanmal aid to Yemen. Yemen promised to 
begin a new chapter in its relations vdth Saudi Arabia based on 
‘co-operation, security and stability’. However, in late December 


tensions between the two countries increased over the disputed 
border, and there were reports of armed dashes between Saudi 
and Yemeni forces in disputed territory. The Saudi Minister of 
Defence, Prince Sultan ibn Abd al-Aziz Abd as-Sa‘ud, was 
reported to have told Mme Minister Abd al-Aziz Abd al-Ghani 
tot to Saudi air force would bomb Yemen unless it withdrevv 
military units stationed in certain fix)ntier areas. A large Saudi 
force of 20,000 men, together with 400 tanka, armoured vehicles 
and pieces of heavy artiUery, penetrated some 70 km inside 
Yemeni territory. The intervention of the Syi^ Vice-President, 
Abd al-Halim Khaddam, defused the situation and produced a 
compromise in January 1995. After a month of diffic^t negotia- 
tions the two countries signed a memorandum of understanding 
in Mecca on 26 February, establishing the basis for future 
discussions. Under the memorandum, Yemen accepted the 
terms of to 1934 Ta’if agreement, which had lapsed in 1994, 
thereby effectively concecfing sovereignly over the provinces of 
Gizan and Asir, which were annexed by Saudi Arabia 
in 1934. Although to Ta’if agreement dealt principally vrith 
the border area in the north-west of to countiy, Yemen’s 
Minister of Foreign Affoirs succeeded in ensuring that future 
talks would deal vrith to entire length of the border between 
the two countries. The memorandum signed in Mecca provided 
for to establishment of six joint committees to delineate the 
land and sea borders and develop economic and commercial 
ties; both sides also agreed tot toy would not permit their 
country to become ‘a base and centre for aggression’ against 
the other. If the negotiations did not lead to agreement, the 
memorandum provided for international arbitration, a point 
initially rejected by Prince Sultan. On 8 March 1995 the memor- 
andum was approved by the Yemeni Council of Ministers and 
later in the month the joint Yemeni-Saudi military committee, 
established by to memorandum, held its first meeting in 
Riyadh. In early June President Saleh and a high-ranking 
ddegation visito Saudi Arabia, constituting the tot official 
visit to tot country since February 1990. In a joint statement, 
issued at the end of the visit, the two Governments expressed 
their satisfaction with the memorandum of understandh^ and, 
in addition, pledged their commitment to strmgthening eco- 
nomic, commercial and cultural co-operation. Yemen dear^ 
hoped tot the memorandum would lead to the normalization 
of relations with Saudi Arabia, and that negotiations could lead 
to to return of at least some of to 800,000 Yemeni vmrkers 
expelled from Saudi Arabia during the Gulf crisis, as well as 
the resumption of significant Saudi aid. By the end of 1995 
some progress had been made in implementing the February 
memorandum of understanding as the various joint committees 
began their work. The military committee produced plans to 
reduce troop levels in border areas, and border controls between 
the two countries were relaxed, allowing an increase in trade. 
Notably, the Saudi Government agreed to allow Yemenis to 
seek work in the kingdom, declaring tot to Saudi Ministiy of 
Labour would begin issuing work permits to Yemenis provided 
they had a Saudi sponsor. It was assumed that many Yemenis 
expelled in 1990 would return to their former employers and 
businesses in to ki^o^ although it was thou^t unlikely 
tot the level of emigration would be as great as before the 
6:pulsion. In December 1995 reports of armed clashes along the 
disputed border were denied by Saudi Arabia and early in 1996 
the two countries reached a preliminary agreement on tiieir land 
tontier. Talks also began on to deliinitation of the maritime 
boundary between the two countries. In July, to two countries 
signed a bilatmral security agreement aimed mainly at com- 
bating cross-border drugs-tr^cking, but also at preventing 
Yemen firom becoming a refuge for radical Saudi dissidents. In 
the past Yemen had been accused of providing refuge for foreign 
dissidents, particularly members of Islamist groups, but since 
mid-1995 the (government has moved to arrest and extradite 
many such dissidents, including the Arab mujahidin who fou^t 
in Afghanistan against the Soviet occupation. The two countries 
concluded a new trade agreement in September 1996. During 
August and September 1996 a number of hi^-level meetly 
were held between Saudi and Yemeni officials, including a visit 
to San‘a by the Saudi Minister of Defrnce, responsible for 
negotiations with Yemen, and the Minister of to Interior. After 
the elections in Yemen, in May 1997, President Saleh stated 
that he would visit Saudi Arabia m oirier to seek a settlement 
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of the border issue, as little progress had been made since 
the signing of the preliminary agreement However, tei^ions 
between the two countries quickly re-emerged. After a visit to 
Jeddah, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Abd al-Karim al- 
Iiyani, a noted critic of Saudi Arabia, complained that he 
had not been treated with the correct diplomatic protocol. The 
Yemeni press immediately launched a campaign accusing the 
Saudis of trying to destabilize Yemen in order to strengthen 
their hand in the border negotiations. After border d^es were 
reported in late June and early July, the interior ministers of 
the two countries held urgent tiilkfl which both Governments 
declared would lead to an early and permanent settlement of 
the border dispute. However, the joint committees set up under 
the 1996 memorandum of understanding (see above) had failed 
to reach any common positions and tensions arose again after 
the Saudi-owned television station in London, the Middle East 
Broadcasting Corporation, transmitted an interview with the 
southern Yemeni leader, al-Baid, who was on trial in absentia 
in Yemen. Later in 1997, after further hi^-level meetings 
between the two sides, including a meeting between President 
Saleh and Prince Sultan, the Yemeni press suggested that a 
settlement of the border dispute was imminent. However, in 
October al-Iryani accused Saudi Arabia of supporting the tribal 
unrest in Yemen, and the Yemeni authorities also claimed to 
have evidence that Saudi Arabia was involved in a series of 
bombings in Aden (see above). Further border clashes occurred 
in November in which several soldiers were reported to have 
been killed. At the end of November al-li^ani held talks with 
King Fahd and Crown Price Abdullah in Riyadh but no progress 
was made towards a settlement In early December ^-Iryani 
stated that Yemen might take the dispute to international 
arbitration if negotiations remained deadlocked. Despite the 
renewal of immigration visas for Yemenis in May 1998, for the 
first time since the end of the 1991 Gulf crisis, the border 
dispute flared up again at the end of the month, when it was 
reported that Saudi forces had occupied several islands in the 
Sea, which are also claimed by Yemen, and expelled the 
resident population. While this was regarded as an attempt by 
Saudi Az^ia to establish its own claim to the area, some also 
interpreted it as signalling Saudi disapproval of the new Yemeni 
Government head^ by al-lryani. The occupation may also have 
been motivated, in part, by Saudi Arabia’s desire to prevent 
Yemen supporting Ethiopia in its dispute with Eritrea. In July 
Saudi Arabian forces sh^ed the disputed islands, killing three 
Yemenis, only one week after they had crossed the land border 
to take part in pacification operations against local tribes sup- 
ported by Sau<h Arabia in their strug^e against the Yemeni 
Government There were protests from President Saleh, but the 
two countries later a^eed to work towards a peaceful solution 
to their differences. Ajoint military committee meeting attended 
by the respective Chiefs of Staff was held in August but only 
agreements governing ‘guarantees and rules’ between the two 
countries were condud^ 

By the early part of 1999 it was reported that only a few 
minor technic^ties prevented the two countries reaching an 
agreement on the disputed border. Talks continued, but after 
the Joint Committee for Demarcation met for the seventeenth 
time in November, the two sides appeared to be no closer 
to reaching a settlement According to some observers, Saudi 
Arabia’s reluctance to finalize an agreement was due to rivalries 
within the royal family over the succession. Whereas Crown 
.Prince AbduU^ was believed to favour an early settlement, his 
brother and main rival. Prince Sultan, took a hard-line stance 
towards Yemen and was opposed to it. Amidst growing frustra- 
tion in Yemen, President Saleh was reported to have urged 
Saudi Arabia to honour the accord which he signed in Italy in 
1997 with Prince Sultan (see above), at which most of the 
disputed border from Jebd Thaniyah to the border with Oman 
had evidently been settled, at least in basic outline. The Presi- 
dent also stated that Saudi Arabia was now insisting on a 
revision of the 1934 Ta’if agreement, dealing principally with 
the north-western portion of the border, on which a new agree- 
ment had been reaped in 1995 (see above). At the same time, 
President Saleh again suggested that international arbitration 
mis^t be the only way of achieving a settlement to the long- 
running dispute, a proposal to whidi Saudi Arabia remain^ 
strong opposed. To dmnonstrate its displeasure Saudi Arabia 


expelled 3,000 Yemeni workers from the kingdom in December, 
amidst renewed tensions between the two countries. In January 
2000 serious border clashes broke out between Yemeni and 
Saudi forces in which some ten Yemeni soldiers were reported 
to have been killed. In February the USA offered to mec^te 
between the two parties, but the offer was politely rejected by 
Saudi Arabia. Some commentators were predicting that it might 
take years before a settlement was finally reached. However, in 
late May Crown Prince Abdullah attended celebrations in San‘a 
to mark the tenth anniversary of Yemeni unification, and in 
June the two countries signed an agreement described as ‘a 
final and permanent’ treaty for maritime and land borders. The 
new treaty incorporated both the 1934 Ta’if agreement and the 
1995 memorandum of understanding (see al^ve), but did not 
define the entire frontier. The maritime border was clearly 
defined, along with the north-western section of the land frontier 
which, with some minor amendments, confirmed the line set 
out in the Ta’if agreement. But the long eastern section of tide 
border remained undefined, and the treaty merely stated that 
the two sides had agreed to demarcate this sector ‘in an amicable 
way without maldng specific arrangement for settling disputes. 
The new treaty also incorporated a number of clauses from the 
1995 memorandum of understanding not directly related to the 
border. The two sides agreed to promote economic, commercial 
and cultural relations and not to allow their territories to 
be used as bases for aggression or for political, military or 
propaganda purposes against the other. It was reported that in 
politi^ circles in San‘a the new s^eement was being hailed 
as an event as memorable as the unification of North and South 
Yemen a decade before. There were high hopes that improved 
relations with Iheir powerful neighbour wodd bring economic 
rewards, improving prospects for Yemeni workers in the 
kingdom and encouraging Saudi investment in Yemen. 

In 1995 Ihe participation of the USA in the negotiations 
between Yemen and Saudi Arabia was believed to have played 
an important role in securing at least a provisional agreement 
between the two countries and was seen as marking another 
stage in the gradual normalization of relations between Yemen 
and Western countries. On a visit to San‘a in October 1997, the 
US Assistant Secretary of State for Middle East and Near East 
Affairs, Martin Indyk, expressed continued US support for all 
measures to stren^en security and stability in the region and 
stated that Washhigton was keen to promote and expand co- 
operation with Yemen. He praised the Yemeni Government for 
their ‘rational approach’ to the border dispute with Saudi 
Arabia. In late May and December 1998 the Commander-in- 
Chief of the US Central Command, Anthony Zinni, visited 
Yemen for talks with President Saleh on milit^ co-operation 
and in November US and Yemeni forces carried out one of a 
series of joint military exercises. Zinni made a third visit to 
Yemen in April 1999 when he inspected the work of American 
military stedf assisting Yemen’s mine-clearance programme. 
The visit fuelled rumours that the Government was planning 
to offer the USA military facilities in the island of Socotra, at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Aden, despite strenuous denials by 
President Saleh. In March the editor of an opposition newspaper, 
Al-Haqq, was arrested after the paper published a report acc- 
usi^ the Government of allowing the USA to use Socotra as a 
military base. The US military has a commercial agreement 
under which its ships may refiiel at Aden, but it seems unlikely 
that the US wishes or indeed requested to station military 
personnel in Yemen in a permanent basis. In May Yemen’s 
foreign minister indicated that the US would be permitted to 
use ^e country’s military bases on a temporary basis but only 
if this was part of an operation that was in Yemen’s interests. 
Despite increased milit^ co-operation and a general improve- 
ment in bilateral relations the two countries remained divided 
on policy towards Iraq and Iran. Yemen for example had cond- 
emned as ‘fiagrant aggression’ US and Britii^ air-strikes 
against Iraq in December 1998 known as ‘Operation Desert Fox’ 
(see below). Meanwhile the USA expressed concern when part 
of a consignment of T-55 tanks purchased by Yemen from Poland 
found their way to Sudan. There were similar anxieties in 
Washington afto the Czech Republic agreed in Septemb^ 1999 
to sell Yemen 100 T-64 and T-66 tanks because of fears that 
some of this weaponry might also be destined for Sudan or even 
Iraq. In February 2000 the State Department again offered to 
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mediate in the border dispute between Yemen and Saudi Arabia 
but the offer was rejected by Riyadh. Shortly before, it was 
reported that representatives of the exiled southern opposition 
group led by Abd ar-Rahman al-Jifiri (see above) had held tAlka 
with State Department officials in Washington. In late March, 
President Sal^ made an offidal visit to Washington, DC, where 
he held talks with President Bill Clinton. 

In Febniaiy 1995 President Saleh visited the Netherlands, 
(jlennany and France, concluding a number of new aid agree- 
ments and other joint projects. In April the United Kingdom 
announced that its aid programme for Yemen would be resumed 
at a modest level, and in June Japan stated that it was prepared 
to reactivate fully its economic aid programme for Yemen. After 
the parliamentary elections in May 1997 Saleh again visited a 
number of European capitals securing promises of increased 
aid, help with outstanding debts and new co-operation agree- 
ments. lu mid-November he made an official visit to the United 
Kingdom, the first visit by a Yemeni head of state aince Britain’s 
evacuation of Aden in 1967. However, relations between the 
two countries became strained at the end of 1998 when a 
diplomatic row broke out over a kidnapping incident in southern 
Yemen in which three British tourists were killed during a 
rescue operation mounted by the security forces (see above). 
Britam complained that Yemen had ignored advice to seek a 
negotiated settlement to the kidnapping, and accused the 
Yemeni authorities of failing to provide a full account of the 
rescue attempt. The row deepened when ei^t British nationals 
were arrested in connection with an alleged plot to carry out a 
series of bomb attacks in Aden. Yemen insisted that both the 
kidnapping incident and the alleged bomb plot were linked to 
a London-based Islamist group, 'l&pporters of the Shari'a*, and 
accused Britain of harbouri^ terrorists. The matter continued 
to sour relations with Britain during 1999, espedaUy after the 
eight British nationals were convicted in August and five of 
them sentenced to three to seven years’ imprisonment (see 
above). In September President Saleh again accused Britain of 
harbour^ the leader of 'Supporters of the Shan*a\ Abu Hamza 
al-Masri. 

Early in 1998 the President visited Malaysia (a country with 
which Yemen has long-established links), China and Indonesia. 
Relations with Oman improved after June 1995, when a border 
demarcation agreement, initiated in 1992, was completed. By 
niid-1996 the last remaining troops had been withdrawn from 
the border area, and agreements on economic co-operation and 
investment had been signed. Later in the year the two countries 
agreed to set up a firee-trade zone near the border. In early 1997 
agreements were signed to improve air and road links between 
the two countries, and at the end of May final demarcation 
maps for their joint border were signed. Al^ou^ Saudi Arabia 
had not formally opposed the 1992 agreement, it was reported 
in April 1998 that Saudi Arabia claimed some of the territory 
covered in the border demarcation agreement between Yemen 
and Oman. There was speculation that these claims mi^t be 
linked to Saudi Arabia’s ambitions to secure a corridor to the 
Arabian Sea between Yemen and Oman. In early July 1995, 
following a statement made in the previous month by Kuwait’s 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sheikh 
Sabah al-Ahmad al-Jaber as-Sabah, which stipulated that 
Yemen would have to officially demand Iraq’s implementation 
of the UN Security Council’s resolutions before Yemeni-Kuwaiti 
relations could be normalized, the GPC issued a poli (7 statement 
requiring Iraq’s implementation of the aforementioned resolu- 
tions. In Septemb^ a delegation of Kuwaiti trade unionists 
visited Yemen and at the end of the year the Kuwait-based 
AFESD agreed to support a development project in Yemen. 
However, relations with Kuwait remained strained. In October 
Yemen’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Abd al-Karim al-^ani, 
had accused Kuwait of supporting the southern separatists in 
the dvil war. In December 1996 Kuwait opposed the Yemeni 
application for GCC membership, which was rejected two 
months later. This decision provok^ acrimonious exchanges in 
the Kuwaiti and Yemeni press, although in early 1997 Yemen 
did succeed in joining the Indian Ocean Rim Association for 
Regional Co-operation which promotes co-operation in trade, 
investment and economic devdopment. In June 1998 the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affiirs, Dr Abd sd-Qadir Begammal, stated that 
Yemen would not repeat its requed to join the GCC. Yemen’s 


Minister of Foreign Affairs visited Kuwait in May 1999, at the 
invitation of the Kuwaiti Government, in order to formalize ^e 
normalization of relations between t^ two countries. During 
the visit the Yemen embassy in Kuwait, closed since the Gulf 
crisis, was reopened, and later Yemen offered to ^ and secure 
information about Kuwait prisoners of war held in Iraq. 

After t^ Gulf War the Yemen Government continued to 
express solidarity with Iraq and urged an end to the UN oil 
embargo on Iraq. Popular feeling in Yemen remained fiercely 
pro-Iraqi. A parliamentary delegation and a senior offiri^ of 
the GPC visited Baghdad in October 1996. During the crisis in 
relations between Iraq and the USA in February 1998 President 
Saleh cut short a visit to Indonesia to attend discussions on the 
crisis in Abu Dhabi, and security forces in San‘a were re^rted 
to have dispersed unlicensed demonstrations against the US 
and British military build-up in the Gulf. In December Yemen 
strongly condemned 'Operation Desert Fox’, and thousands of 
Yemenis took part in peaceful demonstrations in San'a against 
the US and British air-strikes against Iraq. However, President 
Saleh failed to secure sufficient support from other Arab leaders 
for an Arab League summit on Iraq. 

Yemen has l^t good relations with Iran. On a visit to 
Tehran in early 1999, Yemen’s foreign ministers held talks with 
President Khatami and praised Iran for its contribution to peace 
and stability in the Gulf region. Earlier Yemen had urged Arab 
Gulf states to recognize the role that Iran could play in the 
region’s security. In April 1999 a delegation from the self- 
proclaimed Ttepublic of Somaliland’ visited Yemen, which cur- 
rently shelters some 40,000 refugees from the long-running civil 
war in Somalia. 

In late 1996 a Libyan-sponsored conference of opponents of 
the Middle East peace process was held in San'a and several 
GPC members attended. However, in an interview in January 
1997, the Minister of Foreign Affairs stated that the Yemeni 
Government was not opposed to the peace process and supported 
the principle of Tand-for-peace’. Altoough Yemen traditionally 
maintains a hard-line stance towards Israel, it agreed to attend 
the fourth Middle East and North Africa economic conference 
held in Doha, Qatar, in November 1997 at which an Israeli 
delegation was present. Leading Arab states, including Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia, had refused to take part in the summit. Later 
in September 1999 Yemen attended a meel^ in New York of 
Arab foreign ministers and the Israeli foreign minister hosted 
by the US Secretary of State. The following month a leading 
Israeli daily, Yedioth Aharonothf carried a report that Yemen 
was involv^ in secret talks with Israel. Offidals in San'a denied 
the report, but some observers suggested that Yemen may well 
have been involved in unofficial approaches about normalization 
of relations with Israel. The official line from San'a remained 
support for an independent Palestinian state, and an insistence 
on Israel’s withdrawal from the Golan Heists and southern 
Lebanon. It appeared unlikely that there would be any moves 
to establish diplomatic relations vrith the Jewish state until a 
comprehensive Middle East peace settlement had been con- 
cluded. Nevertheless, early in 2(X)0 several groups of Isra^ 
tourists were reported to have visited Yemen, although none of 
them travelled directly firom Israel and all appear^ to have 
used US or British passports. Yemen’s foreign minister claimed 
that there was pressure from the USA and from some Arab 
states for San'a to normalize relations with Israel. Some obser- 
vers argued that the tourists were part of an Israeli campaign 
to give the impression that Yemen recognized the Jewish state. 
Later, however, Israel began advising its citizens not to visit 
Yemen because of the risk of kidnapping. In mid-October a 
'suidde’ bomb attack on a US destroyer, the USS Cole, in Aden 
harbour, as a result of whidi 17 naval personnel were IdRed, 
was linl^ by many commentators to the escalating crisis in 
the Middle East. The Yemeni authorities subsequently stated 
that several Islamist militants had been arrested in connection 
with the bombing, induding leading members of Islamic Jihad 
firom Yemen, Egj^ Algeria and other Arab states. 

In November 1995 there were reports that Eritrean troops 
had attempted to land on the Red Sea island of Greater Hanish, 
one of three islands (the otiiers being Lesser Hanish and Zuqar) 
claimed by both Yemen and Eritrea. The attempted invasion 
had apparently been prompted by Yemen’s announced intention 
to develop Greater Hanish as a tourist resort, and its subsequent 
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refusal to comply with an Eritrean demand that the island be 
evacuated. Negotiations in Yemen and Eritrea in late November 
and early December failed to defuse the crisis, and on 15 
December fighting broke out between the two sides, resulting 
in the deaths of six Eritrean and three Yemeni soliders. On 17 
December Yemen and Eritrea agreed to a cease-fire, to be 
monitored by a commission comprising a senior official from 
each country and two US diplomats. None the less, fighting wm 
renewed the following day and Eritrean forces succeeded in 
occupying Greater Hanish. The cease-fire was subsequently 
adh^ed to, and some 180 Yemeni soliders (captured during the 
fighting) were released at the end of the month. Attempts by the 
Ethiopian and Egyptian Governments to broker an agreement 
between the two sides proved unsuccessful. In late January 
1996 France assumed the role of mediator. On 21 May represen- 
tatives of Eritrea and Yemen signed an arbitration accord in 
Paris, France, whereby the two sides agreed that they were 
prepared to submit the dispute to an international tribunal. 
France and the USA subsequently undertook to observe and 
supervise military movements in the area around the disputed 
islands. In August, however, Eritrean troops occupied Lesser 
Hanish and Yemen threatened to send troops to force them to 
withdraw. After intervention by the UN and France, Eritrea 
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withdrew its forces and in October the two countries reaffirmed 
ffieir agreement to allow an international arbitration panel to 
settle tlie dispute. The five-member panel began work in Jan- 
uary 1997 and in October 1998 awarded Ibie main Hanish 
islands to Yemen while Eritrea was given two groups of tiny 
islets and fishing rights in Yemen waters. Eritrea accepted the 
ruling and withdrew its forces firom the islands soon after the 
arbitration panel’s decision was announced. Yemen assumed 
control of the majority of the Hanish islands on 1 November. In 
December 1999 the panel concluded its work, declaring that the 
maritime boundary between Yemen and Eritrea should be the 
median line between the coastlines of the two countries and 
rejected Eritrean claims to mineral rights on certain Yemeni 
islands. However, the panel was careful to define the maritime 
boundary between the two countries only as far as 15° 4210'' 
N (a point just north of Jebel al-Thayr islands) so as to avoid 
areas that mi^t be claimed by Saudi Arabia. Yemen had 
requested that the boundary be defined as far north as latitude 
16° N, a move strongly opposed by Saudi Arabia. Despite some 
misgivings, both Yemen and Eritrea indicated that they would 
accept the decision, but relations between the two countries 
remained strained. In October Yemen had signed a joint security 
agreement with Eritrea’s neig^hbour, Ethiopia, at a time when 
the two states were engaged in a long and bitter war. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Despite possessing substantial oU and gas resources and a 
sigifficant proportion of agriculturally productive land, Yemen 
has been consistently ranked in the lower ranges of the world’s 
low-income coimtries. World Bank estimates for 1998 mve 
Yemen’s gross national product (GNP) as US $4, 630m. ($280 
per head) on a conventional exchange-rate basis, compared with 
$4,300m. ($270 per head) in 1997. Measured on the basis of 
purchasing-power parity’ (PPP), GNP amounted to an estimated 
$12,100m. ($740 per head) in 1998, compared with $ll,800m. 
($720 per head) in 1997. la 1989, the last year before Yemeni 
unification, the World Bank had estimated Yemen’s GNP per 
head as $650 (PPP), based on aggregated data for the then 
Yemen A^ RepubHc (YAR or Noi^ Yemen) and the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY or South Yemen). 
Although widely varying estimates have been produced by other 
sources, the World Bank estimates appear to be broadly consis- 
tent with the course of events in Yemen in the years following 
unification in May 1990. Early plans for economic development 
and integration were quickly disrupted by the Gulf crisis of 
1990-91, particularly by the UN trade embargo on Iraq, which 
Yemen applied with some reluctance in view of its dose economic 
links with that country. Also damaging was the enforced return 
of up to Im. Yemeni workers from Saudi Arabia and other Gulf 
states and the consequential loss of crucial remittance income. 
Financial difficulties associated with the crisis obliged the Gov- 
ernment to adjust economic policy, notably by reducing expendi- 
ture and food subsidies, with the result that social unrest 
increased in 1992. During the following year the Government 
appeared to be moving towards the intn^uction of fundamental 
structural reforms, but in 1994 normal economic planning was 
again disrupted by a political crisis, assodated on this occasion 
with the onset of dvil war. 

Unification created a coimtry of 536,869 sq km with a popula- 
tion estimated at 11,282,000 in mid-1990, exduding up to 2.5m. 
Yemenis working abroad, mainly in Saudi Arabia. Of Hie two 
components, the YAR had a population of 9,274,173 (induding 
nationals abroad) in 1986, while the PDRY had a population of 
2,345,266 in 19^. The YAR had fared better economically, 
adueving a GNP per head of US $640 by 1988 (according to the 
World Bank), whereas the PDRYs equiv^ent statistic was $430. 
The results of Yemen’s first post-unification census, carried out 
on 16 December 1994, indicated a total population of approxi- 
mately 14.6m. (25% of whom lived in tuban areas), and the 


population at mid-1998 was estimated at 17.1m. The World 
B^ estimated a rate of population increase averaging 4.8% 
in 1990-98. The UN Development Programme (UNDP) Human 
Development Report published in 2000 estimated that the pro- 
portion of Yemen’s population living m poverty (as de&ed 
by current UN measures of living standaids) stood at 19.1% 
in 1987-98. 

In the mid-1980s the economic prospects of both countries 
were sigi^cantly improved by the ffiscovery of hydrocarbons in 
commercial quantities, and the perceived need for rapid joint 
development of their oil and gas sectors was a u^or factor in 
the two countries’ decision to unite. Prior to unification, both 
countries had sought to promote development by means of three- 
or five-year plans which called for large mfiows of foreign aid, 
but both had usually failed to achieve their targets. The YAR’s 
second five-year plan had been disrupted in December 1982 by 
a msgor ea^quake in Dhamar province which killed about 
3,000 people and caused an estimated US $650m. of damage. 
In 1983, moreover, there was a slump in earnings from ffie 
remittances of North Yemenis working abroad, caused by cut- 
backs in petroleum production, reduced revenues and, l^nce, 
less profitable employment in the petroleum industries of Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf States. These factors caused a crisis in the 
economy of the YAR, leading to the introduction of austerity 
measures. However, in 1984 the country’s prospects improved, 
following increases in aid for the relief of the eai^quake region. 
In July 1984 petroleum was discovered in the YAR, and was 
being produced at a rate of 180,000 barrels per day (b/d) by the 
time of unification in May 1990. 

Under British rule. South Yemen was sustained by Aden’s 
position on the main international shipping lanes. The British 
Petroleum (BP) refineiy was the focus of industry and trade. 
However, the closure of the Suez Canal in 1967, and the 
withdrawal of British troops in the same year, put an end to 
Aden’s commercial prosperity. Quaking it impossible for the post- 
independence Government to cover &e budget deficit Sevang 
new sources of finance and technical aid to assist it in the 
transition firom a service economy to one based on agriculture 
and manufiELcturing, the PDRY accepted the favourable terms 
offered by the USSR and other members of the communist bloc. 
In November 1969 the Government decreed the nationalization 
of all important foreign assets in the republic, with the exception 
of the BP refinery, which was not taken over until 1977. Mean- 
while, the reopening of the Suez Canal in 1975 had not produced 
the anticipate revival in Aden’s economy. In 1980 the PDRY 
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Gk)yemmeiit utroduced measures of liberalization, aimed 
m a in l y at helping fanners, fishermen and merchants. The polit- 
ical turmoil of January 1986, when the regime of Ali Nasser 
Muhammad was overttirown by an uncompromising Marxist 
faction, caused considerable economic disruption in the country. 
The new Government called for international aid to rebuild the 
city of Aden, large ^eas of which had been destroyed, 
promised to honour its contracts with foreign companies. The 
discovery of petroleum in commercial quantities in 1983 
improved the POKY’S ^omic prospe(^, althou^ little 
headway had been made in developing production by the time 
of unification in 1990. 

The onset of the crisis in the Persian (Arabian) Gulf region in 
August 1990 seriously disrupted the unified Yemen’s economy, 
especially when the C^vemment, after some hesitation, decided 
to adhere to UN sanctions against Iraq and Iraqi-occupied 
Kuwait. Prior to the crisis Yemen had been greatly depenctent 
on trade with, and aid from, both Iraq aiidj to a lesser extent, 
Kuwait. It had also relied heavily, for balance-of-payments 
purposes, on hard currency remittances from Yemeni workers 
in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf States, who returned home in 
large numbers, especially from l^uch Arabia, which in late 
^l^mber 1990 terminate Yemeni workers’ privileges in retal- 
iation for Yemen’s opposition to the US-led naiilitazy build-up in 
the Gulf. In October 1990 the Government, in support of a 
request for special aid from the international communily , calcul- 
ated its actual and prospective losses in 1990-91 at US $l,686m. 
Later Yemeni estimtes of the overall coat of the crisis included 
one by President Saleh in May 1991 putting Yemen’s total 
prospective losses, including 1992, at over $3,000m. Moreover, 
in April 1991 the (jovemment valued property and assets lost 
by Yemeni nationals forced to leave Saudi Ai^ia at $7, 900m. 
By then the total number of returnees from Saudi Arabia was 
estimated by Yemeni officials at up to Im., representing a 10% 
increase in the country’s population and giving rise to serious 
social problems and pressure on scarce resources. Against this 
background, the World Bank co-ordinated international moves 
to provide emergency aid and credits for Yemen totalling $245m. 
A^ravating Yemen’s problem was a foreign debt said to be in 
excess of $7, 000m. 

In November 1991 President Saleh conceded that Yemen was 
experiencing an economic crisis, with unemployment between 
25% and 30%, and lost aid and other negative effects producing 
a 50% shortfall in government receipts compared with the 
original 1991 budget. In response, the Government implemented 
austerity measures, including cuts in food subsidies a^ defence 
expenditure, and co-operated informally with the IMF and other 
intemationd agencies in adijusting short-term economic policy. 
On the positive side, activity in the oil and g^ sectors acceler- 
ated sh^ly in 1991-92, on the strength of discoveries of signi- 
ficant new reserves, although output from existing oilfields 
declined in 1992, when government oil revenues remained 
modest in relation to the countiy’s current financial needs. By 
mid-1993 there were signs that rations with Saudi Arabia and 
other GCC states were beginning to improve, and in August 
1993 oil production started to rise when the first ^pments 
were made from a newly-developed field. 

In 1994 political events led once more to deep economic crisis 
as the armed confiict of May-July further destabilized the 
deficit-ridden public finances and b^ened the country with a 
costly agenda of post-war repair work to be undertaken before 
the normal development programme could resume. An initial 
assessment of dvil war damage by UNDP put the cost of 
essential repairs to basic infrastructure and services in the 
Aden area at between US $100m. and $200m., and in mid- 
August the UN launched an appeal for $22m. of emergenpy aid 
to cover the imme^te needs of the population of the sou^em 
war zone for the next six months, llie Yemen Ck)vemment 
estimated the overall coat of the war at $4, 000m., and antici- 
pated a $3,500m. spending requirement for reconstruction work. 
Widespread shortages of food, water and electricity continued 
to be reported in many parts of the country in September 1994, 
when a particular cause of popular discontent was the fivefold 
rise in prices of some basic foodstuff since early July. In mid- 
Septembm: the World Bank authorized the expenditure of $35m. 
on emergency reconstruction work in five sectors of the economy, 
while U^P announced a $4m. distribution of food aid in the 


war-affected areas over a period of two months. Countries 
which extended various types of emergenpy aid throu^ national 
agencies included Italy, Germany, the Netherlands and the 
USA The World Bank package uti^ed funds that formed part 
of Yemen’s accumulated entitlement to $345m. of International 
Development Association (IDA) concessionary finance for pr^ 
jects whose implementation had been delayed by bureaucratic 
inefficiendes in Yemen. The package induded $21m. for ^e 
power sector but only $700,000 for the water sector, which 
had alreacty secured some bilateral aid. Allocations for health, 
education, agriculture and fisheries were to be spent mainly on 
the replacement of looted equipment and supplies. 

Prior to the outbreak of civil war, the Yemen Government 
had chscuased the prospects for structural economic reform in 
some detail witii e:^rt8 from the World Bank, whose primary 
recommendation was that the Government ^ould curb the 
fiscal defidt, adjust the currency exchani^ rate and adopt a 
disdplined monetary policy as first steps in any reform prog- 
ramme. A delegation of World Bank and IMF officials visited 
San*a in January 1995 to reassess the situation and draw up 
proposals for immediate remedial action. It was estimated at 
this point that prices were rising at an annual rate of 60% 
despite direct and indirect government subsidies totalling more 
than US $400m. per year, while the unemployment rate was 
around 3()%, despite widespread overmanning throughout the 
public sector. By late March the infiation rate was reported to 
have risen to 100%, and the unemployment rate to 50%, as 
the country awaited a major economic i^liqy initiative by the 
Glovemment. The main components of this initiative were price 
increases and other measures to curb the budget defidt; adop- 
tion of a more liberal exdiange-rate policy; and a commitment 
to implement wide-ranging structure reforms (to be finalized 
in consultation with Ike IMP and World Bank) from 1996 
onwards. Implementation of an IMF-approved reform prog- 
ramme began on schedule in January 1996, and in July the 
Grovemment published a detailed devdopment plan for the 
remainder of the decade. At the end of 1996 the World Bank 
congratulated the Yemeni Government on its ’remarkable suc- 
cess’ in stabilizing the currency and reducing the rate of price 
infiation (which by November 1996 was less than 10% on an 
annualized basis). In June 1997 a consultative group of 26 
international aid donors met in Brussels, Belgium, to review the 
implementation of Yemen’s structural ac^ustment programme. 
The World Bank, the IMF and other major donors agreed that 
progress to date had exceeded all expectations and expressed 
strong confidence in the fiiture of the programme. The meeting 
pledged a total of $l,800m. in aid to Yemen over the next three 
years. In Jiily 1999 the IMF, which had approved a new support 
package for Yemen in late 1997, commended the Government 
for ’pushing ahead effectively with its reform programme’ in the 
’difficult curcumstances’ arismg from, the 1998 downturn in 
oil export prices. In April 1999 the World Bank indicated its 
willin^ess to consider up to $700m. of new lending to Yemen 
over the next three years, subject to satisfactory implementation 
of existing Bank-fin^ed projects. The strong recovery in interna- 
tional oil prices in 1999 and 2000 was accompanied by a signi- 
ficant upturn in Yemen’s oil production capacity, so that the 
Government began to enjoy a more favourable environment for 
the implementation of economic reforms. 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHING 

The agriculture and fisheries sector contributed an estimated 
17.6% of GNP in 1998, while agriculture provided 58% of male 
employment and 95% of female employment among the 77% of 
Yemen’s population who lived in nj^ areas at the time of the 
December 1994 census. The average annual growth rate of 
agricultural production in the decade to 1995 was estimated as 
3.7% by FAO. Only 6% of Yemen’s land area is categorized by 
the World Bank as arable (and only one-half of this as ’crop 
land’), while 7% is classed as forest and woodland and 30% 
as permanent pasture. The remaining 57% is lsu:g^y desert 
and scrub. 

The greater part of the arable land is in the western part of 
the country, which is the most fertile area of the Arabian 
peninsula, with a long tradition of intensive cultivation hy 
smallholders. The wide range of climatic conditions across the 
hillsides, mountains, valleys, coastal plains and hi^and plat- 
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eaux of western Yemen make it possible to cultivate a diversity 
of crop types, including dates, tobacco and cotton on the droui^t- 
prone Tihama plain and in coastal areas farther to the south; 
coffee (at altitudes above 1,300 m); the qat bush (mainly at 
altitudes between 1,500 m and 2,500 m); sorghum or duira (at 
altitudes up to 3,000 m); and o&er cereals induding wheat, 
barley and maize. Traditional fruit and vegetable crops in the 
highland areas indude dtrus fruits, apricots, peaches, grapes, 
tomatoes and potatoes, while newer crops encouraged since 
the 1970s under agricultural development programmes (often 
backed by bans on j^t and vegetable imports) indude waterme- 
lons, cucumbers, peas, cauliflowers and lettuces. Mangoes, ban- 
anas and papayas are grown at lower altitudes where sub- 
tropical con(htions prevail. The less favourable climate and 
terrain of Yemen’s desert interior restrict agricultural produc- 
tion mainly to the wadi areas with suffldent water resources to 
support farming. The fertile Wadi Hadramawt, extending across 
160 km of eastern Yemen, is the largest wadi system in the 
Arabian peninsula. 

Agricultural development projects, mainly financed by foreign 
aid, featured prominently in the development plans of the former 
YAR and PDRY and have remained a priority since unification. 
The Tihama Development Authority (TDA) was set up with 
aid from the International Fund for Agricultural Development 
(IFAD), the IDA and other sources to oversee the development 
of irrigation systems, water storage schemes and ground-water 
exploitation in the Tihama region. The TDA’s Wadi Sihan project 
is designed to irrigate an initial 5,700 ha of land. The build^g 
of a msijor new Marib dam at Wadi Abida was completed in 
1986 with financing fi^m the Abu Dhabi Fund for Development 
The dam has a storage capacity of 390m. cu m and is designed 
to provide perennial irrigation for 6,000 ha of cereal crops, 
with 5,000 ha of intermittent irrigation. Plans for a second 
development phase of the Marib dmn scheme were being final- 
ized in 1999. Small-scale dam-building projects have been 
undertaken in many other wadi areas thrau^out Yemen. A 
major scheme was inaugurated in eastern Yemen in the 19808 
to increase production on 3,225 ha of agricultural land in Hadra- 
mawt. Thizd-phase work on this scheme—orig^ly scheduled 
for completion by 1996 as an irrigation project— was to be 
extended to include flood control systems desired to provide 
better protection against exceptionally heavy rainfall (the area 
having suffered extensive flood damage in early 1989). 

Livestock farming and animal herding are important activi- 
ties in most parts of Yemen, supplying much of the local demand 
for meat and dairy products and providing a small exportable 
surplus of hides and skins. A Livestock Development Goipn was 
set up in the former YAR in 1976 to promote new projects and 
to raise standards throughout the industry. In 1998 Yemen’s 
estimated livestock numbers included 4.5m. sheep, 4.1m. goats, 
1.3m. cattle and 25m. poultry. Production of meat (including 
poultry meat) in that year totted around 146,000 metric tons, 
production of milk around 193,000 tons and production of hens’ 
eggs around 26,000 tons. Fish catches were around 50,000 tons 
in the former PDRY and 21,000 tons in the former YAR in the 
mid-1980s. It has long been recognized that the Arabian Sea 
fishing grounds off southern Yemen and, to a lesser extent, 
the Red Sea grounds off western Yemen, have considerable 
untapped devdopment potential. Ongoing fisheries expansion 
schemes at the time of u^cation in l^y 1990 included a long- 
term programme in the south which was then mid-way through 
its third phase. Fourth-phase funding was subsequently secured 
in 1991-92 from IDA, IFAD and the European Community (EC, 
now European Union— EU). Yemen’s fish-canniiig factories at 
Mukalla and Shukra were in mid-1998 seeking new investment 
(possibly involving privatization) to double their production 
capacity. In 1998 the Yemeni fish catch totalled 120,000 tons, 
about 90% of which was marketed within Yemen. The Gov- 
ernment’s planning target was to achieve an annual catdi of 
168,000 tons by 2000. Proposals were under consideration in 
1999 to set up a fisheries protection service to deter illegal 
fishing in Yemeni waters. 

Yemen’s trade m agricultural produce is heavily in deficit, 
a n nual production of such exportable cash crops as coffee and 
cotton having remained at fairly modest levels (around 11,000 
tons each in 1998) while local production of staple food crops 
has supplied a diminishing proportion of local demand. Jn 1996 
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an area of 103,000 ha was planted to wheat and 149,000 metric 
tons of wheat were harvest^ (a decrease of 14% compared with 
the 1994 yield). The wheat crop totalled 167,000 tons (from a 
harvested area of 111,000 ha) in 1998. Yemen’s imports of 
wheat averaged 1.7m. tons per year between 1990 and 1994. 
Production of sorghum and millet increased by 31% in 1998, to 
548,000 tons. Other major crops in 1998 included tomatoes 
(231,000 tons), potatoes (196,000 tons), watermelons (95,000 
tons) and grapes (155,000 tons). Yemen spent an estimated 
US $881m. (34.5% of total expenditure on imports) on imported 
foodstuffs in 1998. Yemen’s total output of cereals in 2000 was 
expected to amount to 721,000 tons (an increase of 4% compared 
with 1999). Imports of cereals into Yemen in 2000 were expected 
to total 2.67m. tons. 

The true balance between food crops and cash crops in the 
agriculture of Yemen is difficult to assess accurately, because a 
key crop, qat, is not reliably recorded in official statistics. There 
is no doubt that the qat bush is by far the most profitable cash 
crop, althou^ its growers are not eligible for such benefits as 
concessionary agricultural loans and do not have access to 
export markets (qat use being banned in neighbouring Arab 
countries). Inside Yemen, however, the chewing of qat leaves 
(which contain a mild stimulant) is a regular social ritual for 
the msyority of the adult population. Chewing sessions take 
place every day from 2 p.m. to sunset, the former PDRYs 
Weekend only’ restriction having been abolished after Yemeni 
unification. Qat growing occupies a significant proportion of 
Yemen’s best agricultural land— between 50,000 Im and 70,000 
ha in tiie mid-1980s, and an estimated 120,000 ha in the 
late 1990s— and entails weekly irrigation, accounting for an 
estimated 16% of national water usage. Moreover, qat grows 
year-round, permanently occupying land that might have been 
used for crop rotation. Qat has no nutritional value. The World 
Bank has estimated that Yemen’s internal trade in qat gener- 
ates at least 25% of gross domestic product (GDP) and 16% of 
employment. A 1998 estimate by Yemeni analysts suggested 
that qat-chewing sessions occupied up to 20m. man-hours each 
day and that current spending on qat exceeded the value of the 
national budget. Many regular users are said to spend 25% to 
50% of their total incomes on qat; some users as much as 66% 
of income. 

Critics of qat cultivation in Yemen include experts on water 
resource depletion. A World Bank study of regional water 
resources, published in 1997, described Yemen as the most 
*water stressed’ country in the Middle East and North Africa, 
with only 176 cu m of water available per head of population 
per year from renewable underground reserves, compared with 
a regional avera^ of 1,250 cu m and a world average of 7,500 
cum. CAvailability’ in this context is the maximum rate of 
extraction from aquifers without causing irreversible depletion 
of reserves.) In 1994, the report said, Yemen pumped an estim- 
ated 2,800m. cu m of water from aquifers whose sustainable 
withdrawal rate was 2,100m. cu m per year. With all available 
surface water resources in full use, more than 60% of Yemen’s 
total 1994 water supply was from aquifers, and 93% of the 
withdrawals firom aquifers were for agricultural use. Sustain- 
able patterns of water use on farms with traditional terraced 
inigation systems had been critically disrupted by the introduc- 
tion of modem tube-well technology in response to the pressure 
of rapid population growth over the past 20 years. The San‘a 
basin, containing 10% of Yemen’s population, faced complete 
exhaustion of its aquifers within 10 years if extraction from 
them continued at its 1994 rate of 224m. cu m per year. There 
were at least 45,000 groundwater wells in Yemen in 1994, when 
the depths of some newly drilled wells in the San‘a basin 
exceeded 2,000 m. Underground water levels near Amran (a 
m£gor centre of the qat trade) fell by 30 m in the first half of 
the 1990s. The 1997 World Bank study said that the Govern- 
ment had, in effect, contributed to Yemen’s water crisis by 
banning the importation of qat (which is also cultivated in 
Ethiopia, Somalia and Kenya), banning the importation of fruit 
and vegetables, and failing to abolish all subsidies on the price 
of diesel (the m a in fuel for water pumps). Yemen’s new Irime 
Minister acknowledged in mid-1998 that the water crisis was 
his coim^s ‘gpi^test problem’. There was, he said, a case for 
differential pricing in the agricultural sector to curb wasteful 
usage by qat growers. In May 1999 it was announced that 
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President Saleh had ceased to use qat and had launched a 
campaign to encourage other prominent Yemenis to follow his 
example. 

MINmG AND ENERGY 

The principal mine and quarry products of Yemen include 
rock s^t, limestone, marble, gypsum, granite, basalt and day. 
Deposits of copper, nickel, zinc, lead, coal, iron, sulphur, silver, 
gold and uranium are also known to exist, and improved map- 
ping and evaluation of mineral resources have been prioritiz^ 
by die post-unification Government, which has obtained finan- 
did assistance from the World Bank, UNDP and IDA for surv- 
eying work. Most government interest centres on the possibility 
of Yemen’s becoming a significant producer of gold, which Soviet 
surveyors had first di^vered at Medden (50 km west of 
Mukdla) in the early 1980s. Gold-prospecting licences were 
held by Irish, Dutch and British companies in 1992, and in 1993 
prospecting rights in a further 30,000 sq km were granted to 
a Yemeni company. In 1997 a Canadian company, Menora 
Resources, was canying out a pre-feasibility drilling programme 
at Medden, where the measured resource of gold was put at 

280.000 oz. In early 1998 the Yemen Government said tiiat 
five companies were currently engaged in mineral prospecting, 
including exploration for zinc and lead, and that new gold 
discoveries had been made by Canadian, US and Indonesian 
prospecting companies. In July 2000 a Canadian company 
signed an agreement to develop nickel, copper and cobalt depo- 
sits in the Hsga region. 

The discovery in July 1984 of significant oil deposits in the 
Marih/al-Jawf region, in the north-east of the YAR, was followed 
by discoveries across the border in the neig^ouring Shabwa 
region of the PDRY. Small-scale production of crude oil began 
in the YAR at the end of 1985, and in the PDRY in mid-1987. 
Talks between the YAR and PDRY Governments on closer 
economic co-operation led to the establishment in January 1989 
of a joint company to administer oil ^loration and development 
rights in a cross-border area totalling 2,200 sq km. At the time 
ofYemeni unification in May 1990 aggregate oil output averaged 

180.000 h/d, of which less than 10,000 b/d was produced in the 
former PDRTs Shabwa region. The first-pha^ development 
work in Shabwa was carried out by Soviet contractors, who 
susp^ded their oilfield production operations in mid-1990 
pending completion of a pipeline link to the port of Bir Ali on 
the Gulf of Aden. The 200-lm Bir Ali pipeline was inaugurated 
in May 1991 with a rated capacity of 100,000 IVd, greatly 
exceeding the installed output capacity of the Shabwa wells. 

Concession rights in the former YAR’s Marib/al-Jawf oilfields 
were held by a US-South Korean consortium whose operating 
company was Yemen Hunt Oil Co (a subsidiary of Hunt Oil of 
the USjM. Yemen Hunt Oil’s annual average production reached 
nearly 170,000 b/d in 1988 following the completion in 1987 of 
a 440-km pipeline running west from Marib to a Red Sea export 
terminal at Ras Isa, of&hore from the port of Salif. The rated 
capacity of the Ras Isa pipeline was 225,000 b/d, expandable to 
4()0,000 b/d if required in the future. Installations on the Alif 
oilfield (the first of the Marib/al-Jawf fields to go into production) 
include a 10,000 b/d ’topping’ (pzimaiy distillation) plant which 
came on stream in April 1986 to supply gasoline, diesel and fuel 
oU for local consumption. Proposals were put forward in 1999 
to expand the capacity of this plant to between 15,000 b/d and 

20.000 b/d, the state-owned Yemen Oil Refining Co having made 
it known in October 1998 that it was seeing to take over 
ownership of the plant with a view to securing new foreign 
investment in an e:q)ansion scheme. In an exploration bloi^ 
immediately to the east of the Marib/al Jawf concession area, 
the Jannah oilfield was brou^dit into production by a separate 
Hunt Oil subsidiary (Jannah Hunt ()il Co) as operator for a 
consortium of US, Ftoch, Kuwaiti and Russian oil companies. 
The Jannah field’s output, which is transported to the coast via 
the Ras Isa pipeline, averaged 15,000 b/d on start-up in October 
1996 and was targeted to reach 75,000 b/d by 1999. 

After Yemeni unification more than 10 significant oilfields 
were discovered in the 1,260 sq km Masila e:q)loration block in 
the eastern Hadramawt regioa Canadian Occidental Petroleum 
(Can(3xy), the operating company in this block, made its first 
oil shipment in August 1993 via a 140-km pipeline built to link 
the Masila fields to an export terminal west of the port of ash- 


Shibr on the Gulf of Aden. Yemen’s average annual oil output 
rose from 210,000 h/d in 1993 to 345,000 b/d in 1994 (about 45% 
of the 1994 total coming from Masila). In the East Shabwa 
concession area, immediately west of the Masila fields, Total- 
CPP (the operator for a consortium of French, Kuwaiti, US 
and Australian oil companies) brought the Kharir oilfield into 
production at the end of 1997 at an initial rate of 20,000 h/d. 
Output from East Shabwa, which is transported via CanOxy’s 
Ma^ export pipeline, was targeted to reach 30,000 h/d by 
1999. Expectations of production growth in the main Shabwa 
exploration areas (situated 200 km west of the E^t Shabwa 
blodL) were not folded in the 1990s despite extensive explora- 
tion work. In 1991 Nimir Petroleum (a Caj^an-registered com- 
pany owned by private Saudi Arabian oil interests) paid an 
exceptionally high premium to obtain the operating licence for 
the only Shabwa block with established production facilities (in 
the Ayadh field linked to the Bir Ali pipeline). However, Nimir*s 
output from the Ayadh field did not exceed 5,000 h/d and was 
around 3,500 b/d when the compa:^ suspended production 
during Yemen’s civil war in 1994. Nimir subsequently sought 
improved financial terms, bringing the Ayadh field back into 
production in 1997 at an initial rate of 1,500 b/d after the 
legislature had approved an amended production-sharing agree- 
ment. 

In mid-1997 a total of 167,602 sqkm ofYemeni territory— 
including some of the least intensively ^lored parts of the 
Arabian peninsula— was divided into 56 oil exploration blocks, 
of which 31 remained open to bids firom prospective concession 
holders. Competition between foreign oil companies for new oil 
concessions had been strongest in Yemen’s 1991-92 licensing 
round, which included notably Shabwa blocks regarded at that 
time as prime development sites. Disappointing exploration 
results in the Shabwa region caused several companies to opt 
for non-renewal of their agreements in 1994-95, while Nimir 
Petroleum, as the operator of a pmducing Shabwa field, sus- 
pended production untQ it secured improv^ terms (see above). 
Prior to the start of small-scale production in the East Shabwa 
block, Total-CFP successfully negotiated for a 70% cost-recovery 
allowance (compared with a previous government offer of a 40% 
allowance). There was a general improvement in 1995-96 in the 
terms offered to new concession-holders, including an increase of 
5% in average cost-recovery allowances, and the Government 
made particular efforts during 1997 to attract new investment 
in smaller blocks and blocks tlmt had been assessed as marginal 
on the basis of previous exploration work. Foreign cornices 
signing new oil 6:q>loration agreements or renewing ftTiating 
agreements in 1997-98 includ^ Transglobe Energy, First Cal- 
gary Petroleum and Calvalley Petroleum (all of Canada), Kerr 
McGee Corpn (of the USA), MOL (of Hungary), Preussag Energie 
(of Giermany) and three British companies, Mayfair Petroleum, 
Dove Energy and Oil and Gas Mine Co (OGMC, owned by 
Yemeni interests). In 1997 the state-owned Yemen Oil and Gas 
Corpn was authorized to acquire minority equity stakes (of 15% 
to 25%) in newly awarded exploration blodu. In late 1999 ^e 
Government announced that Yemen’s next oil licensing round 
would incorporate improved incentives for investment, including 
reductions in concession-holders’ initial ’signature’ payments, 
reductions in minimum royalty rates, and increases in cost- 
recovery allowances. Five onshore and two offshore blocks were 
opened to bidding on the improved terms in early 2000. Later 
in the year the Clovemment indicated its intention to ofifer four 
new blocks in areas covered by Yemen’s June 2000 border treaty 
with Saudi Arabia. 

Yemen’s total oil output averaged 350,000 b/d in 1995, 355,000 
b/d in 1996 and 370,000 b/d in 1997. In April 1998, when 
production was running at 386,500 b/d, the contributions of the 
respective produdng companies were 200,000 b/d from CanQs^s 
Masila blcK^ 140,000 h/d from Yemen Hunt’s Marih/alJawf 
block, 25,000 b/d from Jannah Hunt’s Jannah block, 20,000 b/d 
from Total-CFPs East Shabwa block and 1,600 b/d from Nimir 
Petroleum’s Shabwa block. The estimated government share of 
April 1998 oil output was just over 200,000 b/d, of whidx about 

115,000 b/d was exported and the remainder consumed locally. 
Yemeni crude oil was normally priced with reference to standard 
international benchmarks— tiius in 1997-98 Marib li^t crude 
was priced at parity with North Sea Brent crude, while Masila 
crude was priced at a specified discount relative to Brent. The 
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Govermnent’s reported oil export revenue rose from US $958m. 
in 1996 to a record $l,012m. in 1997, reflecting an increase in 
production during a period of relatively strong export prices. In 
the first half of 1998, however, a slump in the world oil market 
cut the average price of Yemen's main export grade by 32% 
(^m $17.27 per banrel in January-June 1997 to $11.80 per 
barrel in Januaiy*-June 1998). Over the same period the state 
share of Yemeni oil output dedined by an estimated 20%, 
resulting in a fall of 45% in the Government's reported oil export 
revenue (fi:om $464.6m. in January-June 1997 to $254.6m. in 
January-^une 1998). Yemen was one of several non-members 
of the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) to make a public pledge of support for OPEC production 
cuts designed to counteract the 1998 price slump. A March 1998 
statement from Yemen’s Ministry of Oil and Mineral Resources 
said that a Yemeni oil production cut-back of 2%-3% was to 
be introduced (although the state oil corporation continued to 
forecast an 11% production increase by the end of 1998). In the 
event, average 1998 oil output was 380,000 h/d (2.7% higher 
th an the 1997 average); the Government’s average share of 
output in 1998 was 189,000 b/d, of which 107,120 b/d was 
exported; and the Government’s 19i98 oil export revenue totalled 
$453.8m. (a fall of more than 55% compared with 1997). In 

1999 production increases were reported from several areas 
(including Masila, where output averaged 210,000 h/d in the 
second quarter of the year, and Jannah, where output reached 
65,000 b/d in Ihe third quarter of the year), while export prices 
recovered from the depressed levels of 1998. Overall, Yemen’s 
average oil output rose by 4.6% to 395,000 b/d in 1999. In mid- 

2000 Yemen’s estimated output level was 440,000 h/d, while 
government plans envisaged an output level of 500,000 h/d in 
2001. Yemen’s proven reserves of petroleum stood at 4,000m. 
barrels at the end of 1999 (virtually all of which were in 
fields discovered between 1984 and 1993), sufficient to maintain 
production (at that years’ level) for 28 years. 

At the end of 1999 Yemen had proven reserves of natural gas 
totalling 480,000m. cum, discovered both separately and in 
association with oil by companies drilling in oil concession areas 
(the main discoveries of non-associated gas having been made 
in the Marib/al-Jawf and Jannah blocks). Throughout the first 
half of the 1990s various proposals were put forward for a 
nuyor gas development project centred on the export of liquefied 
naturcd gas (LNG). In March 1997 the Yemeni legislature 
approved the establishment of a consortium to organize the 
planned project. As constituted in October 1997, the consortium 
comprised Total-CFP (the project leader, with a 36% interest), 
the state-owned General Ga& Corpn (21%), Hunt Oil (15.1%), 
Exxon (14.5%) and the South Korean companies Yukong (8.4%) 
and Hyundai (5%). It was envisaged that gas would be piped 
from Marib to a liquefaction plant on the Gulf of Aden with an 
e3q)ort capacity of 5.3m. metric tons per year, However, the 
consortium’s sole memorandum of understanding, with the Tur- 
kish company Botas, was not renewed on its exp^ at the end 
of 1997, by which time msmy target markets in Asia were 
experiencing severe economic downturns. In May 1998 discus- 
sions were opened with BG UK Holdings regarding the possible 
supply of Yemeni LNG to an import terminal under construction 
on the west coast of India by British Gas International. The 
Yemen Government was meanwhile awaiting the completion of 
a feasibility study on the economics of creating a local gas supply 
grid and of establishing gas-fired power pl^ts in Yemen. In 
May 2000 the consortium responsible for Yemen’s planned LNG 
export project (now operating under the name Yemen Liquefied 
Natural Gas Clo) announced its decision to invite bids for the 
project’s engineering, procurement and construction contracts. 
The consortium had yet to condude any firm sales and purdiase 
agreements for Yemeni LNG. 

MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRY 

In 1998 manufacturing’s share of GDP was estimated to be 
12.3%. The largest industrial plant in Yemen at the time of 
unification in 1990 was the former BP oil refinery at Aden, 
opened in 1954 when Aden was among the world’s busiest 
seaports. The Government designated Men as the 'economic 
capital’ of the unified state, its aim being to re-establish the 
port as a mcyor regional trading centre incorporating an indus- 
trial firee-trade zone. 
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The state-owned Aden Refinery Co, set up by the former 
PDRY Government when the predominantly exporU)rientated 
Aden refinery was nationalize in 1977, obtained crude oil 
processing contracts from various countries during the 19808, 
induding India, Saudi Arabia, Libya, Kuwait, Iran, Algeria, 
Iraq and the USSR. At the time of the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait 
in August 1990, Iraq (30,000 b/d) and Kuwait (20,000 b/d) were 
the Aden refinery’s prindpal suppliers of preferentially priced 
crude oil. Part of imified Yemen’s own recently developed crude 
oil production (which in mid-1990 came wholly from oilfields in 
the former YAR) was subsequently diverted from its intended 
export markets in order to cover ffie refinei^s loss of imports 
resulting firom the UN embargo on trade with Iraq and Iraqi- 
occupied Kuwait. Only about one-third of the refineiys nominal 
processing capadty of 170,000 h/d was in use in the early 1990s, 
when the Government of unified Yemen was seeking finanring 
for a two-phase modernization programme to raise that capacity 
by 80,000 b/d (the first 30,000 b/d at an estimated cost of 
US $150m., and t^ final 50,000 h/d at an estimated cost of 
$200m.). The Aden refibaery was shut down for some weeks 
during and immediately following the 1994 civil war after sev- 
eral of its storage tanks were destrcpred in the fighting. There 
was no nugor demage to the distillation facilities, and the plant 
was operating at its normal pre-war production volume by early 
August 1994. Jn early 1995 the refinery was processing crude 
oil frrom Yemen, Malaysia, Iran and Oman and producing an 
average 95,000 b/d of refined products. 

At the end of 1995 the Aden refineiy was processing an 
average 60,000 b/d of domestic crude and 40,000 b/d of imported 
crude. In 1996 detailed specifications were drawn up for 
upgrading works that would entail the construction of a new 
sm^er processing facility at Aden to provide some continuity 
of supply during a shutdown of the existing plant. Having 
put the upgradffig project out to three successive rounds of 
tendering, ffie Government decided in late 1997 to seek private 
investment in the Aden Refinery Co with the aim of financing 
the upgrading work out of the proceeds of share sales to loccd 
and foreign investors. The principle of returning the compmy 
to n^ority private ownership was approved by the Council of 
Ministers in May 1998. In an uxirelated development, a private 
Yemeni company secured a US $300,000 grant friom the US 
Trade and Development Agency in June 1997 towards a feasi- 
bility study for a proposed new oil refinery on northern Yemen’s 
Red Sea coast, near the Ras Isa oil export terminal. The sched- 
uled completion date for the study was April 1998. 

A plant for blending lubricating oils was opened at Taiz in 
May 1996. The US$20m. plant, with an annual production 
capacity of 60,000 metric tons, was 30% owned by Mobil and 
Royal Dutch/Shell and 70% owned by a Yemeni firm which 
had previously distributed imported lubricants. In 1993 unified 
Yemen achieved self-sufficiency in bottled liquefied petroleum 
gas (LPG— for which there had previously been a $40m. annual 
import requirement), following the opening of a l^ttling plant 
at San'a. 

Non-hydrocarbon manufactures in the former PDRY included 
textiles, agricultural implements, cigarettes, ginned cotton, 
liquid batteries, animal feedstuifs, construction materials 
(including cement blocks, tiles and bricks), crystallized sea salt, 
food and drink products, plastic products and aluminium goods. 
It was the policy of the post-unification (government that Yemeni 
businesses affected by the former PDRYs nationalization pol- 
icies should in due course be returned to their former private 
owners. The Arabian peninsula’s only brewery, in the Aden 
suburb of Mansura, was forced to close down in 1994 in the 
aftermath of the dvil war. Industrial development in the former 
YAR was aimed primarily at achieving self-sufficiency in food 
processing, clothing and construction materials and at devel- 
oping traditional occupations using local raw materials, 
including textiles, leather goods, basketiy, jewellery and glass 
making. In the mid-1980s one-third of the loans to YAR busi- 
nesses by the Industrial Bank of Yemen were for food and drink 
production. Other sectors of particular interest to the bank 
were construction materials; light and household chemicals and 
plastics; li^t engineering, woodworking; and electrical and 
mechanical services. The relatively modest scale of unified 
Yemen’s manufacturing base was illustrated by 1997 estimates 
showing that local flour production was around 210,000 metric 
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tons per year, while imports of flour were currently around 
800,000 tons per year. Contracts were awarded in late 1997 for 
a 1,600-tons-per-day flour mill and associated silos at Aden 
(inaugurated in October 1999) and for a 600-tons-per-day flour 
mill and associated silos at the Red 1^ port of Salif (scheduled 
for completion in 2000). 

Yemen's two state-owned cement works are located in the 
former YAR, at Bcgil (a plant built by Soviet contractors with a 
capacity of 350,0()0 metric tons per year) and at Amran (a 
600,000-tons-per-year plant built by Japanese contractors). 
Pla n ni n g permission was granted in 1998 for the construction 
of Yemen's first private-sector cement factory, which was 
reported to have a design capacity of 670,000 tons per year 
and a target start-up date of 2001. The importation into the 
Hadramawt region of between 80,000 and 100,000 tons per year 
of cement from Oman was due to start in August 1999, on 
completion of a packaging plant and distribution depot at 
Mukalla. In 1997 a US $120m. iron smelter was under construc- 
tion in Abyan. Its developer, the United Company for Mineral 
Industries (owned by Bugshan Steel of Saudi Arabia), antici- 
pated that three-fif^ of the smelter^s raw materials would 
consist of scrap iron available within Yemen and that the 
remainder would be imported. 

The centre-piece of unified Yemen’s industrial development 
strategy is a commercial and industrial free-zone development 
at Aden, modelled on similar initiatives in other developing 
countries. Inaugurated in May 1991 (at which time 50 industrial 
projects had ah^ady received outline approval), the zone was to 
be developed in stages over a period of years. A proposal sub- 
mitted by US consultants in 1993 recommended total invest- 
ment of US $5, 600m. in four phases over a period of 25 years, 
centred on the development of port infrastructure to take full 
advantage of Aden's potential as a transhipment centre for the 
container traffic of regional ports situated fiuiher away from 
the main international shipping lanes. The plan included propo- 
sals for new harbour facilities, an airport extension, a new 
300-MW gas-turbine power station and new manufacturing 
infrastructure, and recommended that development be on a 
fully-privatized basis. The Yemen Free Zones I^lic Authority 
(Yf^A) subsequently announced its intention to se^ full 
privatization of all administrative operations at the port and 
airport, to countenance full private ownership of the proposed 
extensions, and to open up Aden's existing port and airport 
facilities to some form of joint-venture participation by private 
interests. 

In March 1996 the YFZPA finalized an agreement whereby a 
company called Yemen Investment and Development Interna- 
tional (Yeminvest) became the concession holder and project co- 
ordinator for the Aden development programme. Ownership of 
Yeminvest from October 1997 was 51% by Yemen Holdings 
(owned by Saudi Arabian private interests) and 49% by 
Corpn (formerly known as the Port of Singapore Authority). 
PSA was to manage and operate a new Aden container terminal 
for 20 years following completion of the first phase of construc- 
tion, scheduled for March 1999. Costing up to US $280m., the 
first-phase works included dredging harbour channels, building 
six quays and a new transhipment terminal, installing a small 
power plant, equipping the terminal with cranes and other 
facilities and providing access roads and other ancillary feat- 
ures. The handling capacity of the terminal would be 500,000 
20-foot-equivalent units (TEUs) per year. Work began in 1996 
and was 50% complete by mid-1998. It was intended that 
completion of the port facilities should be followed by the devel- 
opment of a 1,350-ha site for exportorientated industries; mod- 
ernization and improvement of infrastructure and facilities and 
e^ansion of cargo-handling capacity at Ehormaksar interna- 
tional airport; construction of a new power station; and (as the 
final phase of the development programme) construction of a 
World Trade Centre complex induding 100,000 sqm of office 
space and 9,300 sq m of exhibition space. A^rding to Yemin- 
vest's initial revenue projections, the free-zone development 
would be self-financmg by its seventh year, with the container 
port playing an important income-generating role. The Yemen 
Government's entitlement to revenue from fi^zone operations 
was to rise gradually from 25% to 100% over the 25-year life of 
the concession. The Aden container terminal opened on schedule 
in March 1999, on completion of the bulk of the first-phase 


development work. Its first regular user, American President 
Lines, stepped up its transhipment volumes firom April 1999 
(having made a corresponding reduction in its use of the Sri 
TathImw port of Colombo). A British shipping consortium, 
Beacon, l^gan to call at the Aden terminal on a trial basis in 
August 1^9. The container terminal's average monthly 
throughput exceeded 15,000 TEUs in the last cpiarter of 1999. 
Annual throu^put was expected to exceed 300,000 TEUs in 
2000. 

Yemen's General Investment Authority (GIA), established in 
1991 to encourage and supervise new investment in Yemen 
(induding investment by Yemenis resident abroad) was in 1998 
operating within the framework of recently amended investment 
laws offering an extensive range of tax and other incentives. 
GIA promotional campaigns placed particular emphasis on 
investment in labour-intensive export industries, induding the 
manufacture of textiles, for whicdi Yemen offered the advantage 
of quota-free access to the EU, the USA and other main markets. 

PC WER AND WATER 

A main planning priority in the power sector alter unification 
in 1990 was to 1^ the electridty grids of the former YAR and 
PDRY. This was finally achieved in July 1997 at a total cost of 
US$64m. (of which $54mL was funded by the Arab Fund for 
Economic and Social Development— AFESD). It was estimated 
that Yemen's nominal electridly generating capadty from all 
sources (including small public supplies not conned^ to the 
national grid, as well as private diesel generators in remote 
areas) did not exceed 700 MW in 1997. The World Bank estim- 
ated that the Public Electridly Corpn’s total 1997 installed 
capacity was a nominal 596 MW, of which only 408 MW was 
effectively available because of the technical limitations of 
Yemen's power plants and distribution lines. High gprowth of 
energy demand— stimulated partly by subsidized tariflh— had 
placed Yemen's electridty supply system under severe pressure 
for some years. San'a had experienced particularly bad power 
shortages since 1993, and some generating and transmission 
facilities had suffered dam^ in the 1994 dvil war. In 1997 
the Government drew up a $51m. emergenpy power project to 
cover Yemen’s electridly needs until the year 2001. As sub- 
mitted to IDA (firom wffich funding was sou^t) the project 
called for the rapid installation of 30 MW of additional gener- 
ating capadty at the Dhahban power plant serving SanV, the 
reh^ilitation of 20 MW of existing diesel generating capadty 
at the same plant; and the improvement of transmission lines 
to ensure that the plant’s increased output was fully available 
to the gnd. Work on the installation of 30 MW of new oil-fired 
generating capadty began in December 1998 and was scheduled 
for completion by the end of 1999. In mid-2000 the Yemen 
Government was negotiating terms for the operation of a pro- 
posed independent power project put forward by Delma Power 
Go (based in the USA) and Consolidated Contractors Interna- 
tional Co (based in Greece). Under these proposals a gas-fired 
plant with an ioitial gperating capadty of 300 MW would be 
constructed near Marib on build-own-operate-transfer terms 
and would supply electridty at significantly lower cost than 
existing oil-fired plants. 

Mcgor water-supply initiatives in post-unification Yemen 
induded a project to bring drinking water to 45,000 people in 
over 100 villages to the north of Aden. The first pha^ of this 
project, involving the drilling of wells in the coast^ Wadi Bani 
and the construction of the means of raising the water 1,500 m 
to the Laboos plateau, was under way in late 1991. The Radaa 
water supply and sanitation project, involving the supply of 
drinking water to some 30,000 people, was also under way. 
Aden’s water supply system and sewerage facilities were sev- 
erely disrupted during the dvil war in 1994, and serious water 
shortages continued to be reported three months after the end 
of the fitting in the city. UN agendes identified an emergency 
requirement for essenti^ repairs costing up to US $5m. to water 
and sewerage infrastructure. New water and sewerage sdiemes 
\mder consideration in 1996 induded a pilot project to improve 
the water supply in Taiz (for which $10m. was to be provided 
by the World Bank) and the construction of a waste-water 
treatment plant in San*a (to be financed by the World Bank, 
the AFESD and the OPEC Fund for International Development). 
Two loan agreements relating to water and waste-water projects 
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n San'a were approved by the Yemeni legislature in May 1999 
.the sums involved being $25m. from tiie World Bai^ and 
EQ) 18m. from the AFESD). 

According to a World Bank study, about 88% of Yemen’s 
urban households had access to piped water supplies in 1997, 
although such supplies were often erratic and interruptions of 
up to ei^t we^ could be experienced in some areas. (See 
A^culture and Fishing, above, for details of Yemen’s under- 
lying water shortage.) In some large cities, including Taiz and 
San% more than one-fifth of the population depended on pri- 
vate-sector water suppliers. It was estimated that two-thirds of 
all water consumed in San’a in 1997 was provided by these 
largely unregulated private suppliers. About 90% of Yemen’s 
urban house^lds were estimate to have access to adequate 
waste-water facilities, althou^ in the rnsjorily of cases these 
took the form of dos^ pit systems rather th^ public sewer 
networks. The disposal of solid waste was a particular problem 
in urban Yemen in the inid-1990s, as municipal collections 
tended to be limited to market areas and main streets, leading 
to accumulations of rubbish in side streets and to uncontrolled 
dumping of waste outside towns. Laws on environmental protec- 
tion and waste management were introduced in 1995 to provide 
a basis for improving this situation. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

In 1997 Yemen had 69,000 km of roads, 12% of which were 
asphalted and a further 24% of which were classed as paved 
roads. Some 535^00 road vehicles (55% of them goods vehicles 
and buses) were in use in 1996. Road-bmlding and maintenance 
are important development priorities, and have been funded to 
a large extent by foreign aid donors in recent years. After 
Yemeni unification in 1990 there was an increased emphasis 
on the improvement of road links across the former YABr-PDRY 
bolder. Jn 1993 the Government of Oman agreed to fruance a 
highway across Oman’s newly opened border with Yemen. Road- 
building schemes scheduled to go to tender in 1998 included 
180 km in the south (between Aden and Mukalla) and 65 km in 
the west (between SaHf and Hodeida), both of which were to be 
financed by the World Bank. More than 800 km of existing roads 
were included in upgrading plans under consideration in 1998. 

The port of Aden, develop around a natural deep harbour, 
was ideally placed to ben^t from the growth of international 
Suez Canal trafiOic during the period of British colonial rule. Its 
trade was especially ha^ fait by the closure of the Canal from 
1967 to 1975 and the subsequent fedlure of the PDRY Govern- 
ment to respond adequately to (hanging shipping patterns 
(including the rapid growth of containerization). The ^xst phase 
of a major modernization and expansion of Aden’s port facilities 
was completed in 1999 (see Industry and Manufacturing, sec- 
tion). The state transport sector in Aden, including existing port 
operations, made a net profit of 424m. riyals on a turnover of 
1,200m. i^als in 1997. The port’s existing freight and distribu- 
tion services were transferred to seven private contractors in 
mid-1998 as part of the Government’s privatization programme. 
The volume of imports passing throui^ Aden’s establi^ed port 
facilities (Le. excluding trafi&c through the newly opened con- 
tainer terminal) exce^ed 1.7m. metric tons in 1999, having 
doubled since 1997. The main port serving the easternmost 
region of Yemen is Mukalla, an important fishing centre with 
deep-water faiarbour facilities developed during the 1980s. The 
region’s main oil es^rt terminal is situated about 35 km east 
of Mukalla. The main port on Yemen’s Red Sea coast is Hodeida, 
which was greatly expanded in the 1970s and 1980s in line with 
the growth in the import trade of the former YAR. The selection 
of Aden as unified Yemen’s commercial capital in 1990 implied 
some slow-down in the future expansion of port facilities at 
Hodeida. The port of Mocha, situated south of Hodeida (and 
therefore closer to Aden) canceled many of its own expansion 
plans after unification. In contrast, the port of Salif, north of 
Hodeida, benefited in the 1990s firom its proximity to Yemen’s 
Red Sea oil export terminal at Ras Isa. 

Aden’s international airport at Khormaksar was extensively 
upgraded in the late 1980s with Soviet financial assistance. 
However, its terminal building, capable of handling 250,000 
passengers annually, was damaged in the 1994 civil war. 
Repairs to the terminal, as well as the construction of a new 
control tower and related technical facilities, were incduded in 


a World Bank-supported airport rehabilitation project which 
was put out to tender at the beginning of 1998. In June 1999 a 
US$24m. contract was awarded for the project, which was 
scheduled for completion over a period of 30 months. Yemen’s 
other intemationsd airports are at San'a, Hodeida, Taiz and 
Mukalla. There are 12 main local airports for domestic flights. 
hi total, Yemen faiad 50 airports and airfields in 1999, and most 
towns were linked by internal air services. Yemen’s national 
carrier, Yemen Airways or Yemenia, was established in May 

1996 through ^e merger of the former YAR airline (also called 
Yemenia) and the former PDRY airline (Al-Yemen, previously 
known as Alyemda). Saudi Arabian Airlines held a 49% share- 
holding in the merged airline, which took delivery of two Airbus 
A310-300 aircraft in March 1997. There were substantial incre- 
ases in domestic and international air fares from April 1995 
onwards as part of the Government’s subsidy reduction prog- 
ramme. Yemenia carried over Im. international passengers and 

87.000 domestic passengers in 1998. A msjor fleet renewal 
programme— involving the replacement of four Boeing 737s, 
three Boeing 727s and four 7s— was under consideration 
in 1998. 

Yemen has modem international telecommunications links 
via satellite stations and microwave relays, as well as relatively 
good links between msgor centres within the country. However, 
many sxnaller towns and rural areas still had fairly limited 
telephone networks in the mid-1990s, while there was a gener- 
ally inadequate provision of lines within urban centres. Overall, 
Yemen had only 1.29 fixed telephone lines per 100 inhabitants 
in 1996. There were 8,800 c^ular telephone subscribers in 
the same year (although mobile telecommunications services, 
suspended during the 1994 civil war, were not restored until 
September 1996). It was expected that there would be 260,000 
fixed telephone lines in Yemen in 2000. Contracts worth 
US $3m. were awarded in November 1996 for an expansion of 
the telephone network within San'a and the upgrading of links 
between San'a and other population centres. In March 1997 
Japan announced a $29m. loan to help finance the installation 
of more thian 50,000 additional telephone lines in Aden. In late 

1997 the French company Alcatel (currently working at 45 
locations in Yemen) was awarded a $14m. contract to install 

82.000 new lines throughout the country. Alcatel subsequently 
won a contract to install a modem telecommunications system 
on Socotra island. In 1999 Yemen’s analo^e mobile telephone 
network (set up in 1992) had 18,000 subscribers, more than 60% 
of them based in San*a. A new mobile satellite communications 
service, serving the hydrocarbons, agricultural and tourism 
sectors, was licensed in June 1999. In the same month the 
Government announced its intention to seek two service provi- 
ders to set up competing GSM (global standard for mobiles) 
networks in Yemen. The two GSM contracts were awarded in 
July 2000, when it was e:q)ected thiat GSM services would be 
ava^ble nation-wide withhi two years. 

TOURISM 

In 1982 the PDRY and YAR C]k}vemments established the 
Yemen Tourism Co to promote "package’ tours to both countries. 
In 1987 about 28,000 tourists visited the PDRY. In 1989 the 
YAR was visited by 55,088 tourists, who spent an estimated 
US $22m. In 1995 ^ere were 61,000 tourist arrivds in unified 
Yemen, more than half of them from European countries, gener- 
ating an estimated revenue of $38m. Yemen’s largest tourism 
company, Universal Travel and Tourism, had links with some 
300 overseas tour operators in Europe, the USA and Japan in 
1995, when several msgor hotel developments were in progress 
to cater for a projected rise in visitor numbers. The main 
developer was the Tourism Investment Co (50% owned by Univ- 
ersal Travel and Tourism). Yemen earned around $55m. from 
tourism in 1996, when there were 229 registm^ hotds in the 
country. An Egyptm-led consortium submitted proposals in 
mid-1998 for a tourism resort development on the thinly popul- 
ated Yemeni island of Socotra (where conservation of the natural 
environment was an issue of msgor concern to international 
environmental experts). A total of 82,270 tourists visited Yemen 
in 1998, generating an estimated revenue of $84m. This small 
appreciation in tourist arrivals (from 80,450 in 1997) occurred 
despite an increase during 1998 in kidnappings of tourists by 
tribal communities with grievances against the central Govem- 
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ent In an inadent of a more serious nature at the end of the 
>ar, four foreign hostages were killed during an armed 
stw^n government forces and a militant extremist group, 
jurist numbers declined significantly in 1999 as a result of 
Ivei^ publicity flbout Yemen’s internal security situation, 
snaining depressed in 2000 as kidnappings continued to be 
jported. Financial aid was secured from the EU in August 
}00 for the development of a detailed action plan to revive 
emen’s tourism industry. 

BUDGET, INVESTMENT AND FINANCE 
fter unification, the respective currencies of the two former 
emeni states were legal tender in the Republic of Yemen and 
juld be used at a rate of 1 (South) Yemeni dinar = 26 (North) 
emeni riyals until 20 June 1996, when the old was 
jrmally ^jolished and the riyal became the sole currency unit 
)r the unified Yemen. In mid-1993, when the standard official 
xchange rate was US $1 = 12.01 riyals (as it had been since 
’ebruary 1990), the blacdi-market value of the Yemeni currency 
^as approximately $1 = 46 riyals (reflecting, in part, the coun- 
ty’s annual inflation rate of about 200% at that time). In 1992 
he Government had introduced a ’customs rate’ of $1 s 18 riyals 
or all non-essential imports, and in May 1993 it had introduced 
in ’incentive rate’ of 26 riyals to the dollar for oil companies 
ind tourists. 

In the unified state’s first budget, for 1991, expenditure was 
)rojected at 50,980m. riyals (compai^ with an aggregate figure 
)f 46,256m. riyals in 1990) and revenue at 35,218m. riyals 
24,704m. in 1990). The resultant forecast deficit of 15,762m. 
iysds represented a 27% reduction against the 1^0 combined 
i^cdt of 21,552m. riyals. The biggest allocation in the 1991 
judget was for defence (12,700m. riyals), followed ly investment 
and development (11,000m. riyals) and education ( 8 , 300 iil 
riyals). The investment and development allocation cfid not 
include loans and grants firom external sources, which were 
seen as crucial for offsetting losses attributable to the Gulf crisis. 

The 1992 budget provided for estimated revenue of 45,778m. 
riyals and expenditure of 58,114m. riyals, and thus for a deficit 
of 12,336m. riyals. The Government’s financial projections for 
the year envisaged: that its foreign-exchange resources would 
total US $2, 185m. to meet anticipated commitments of $2,349m. 
(as against resources of $1, 836m. and outgoings of $2^12m. in 
1991); that imports of wheat, flour, rice and essential drugs 
would cost $368m.; that all foreign debt obligations would be 
met in 1992; and &at defence spending would be reduced by 
12% compared with 1991. The Government did not publish 
budget proposals for 1993, and was assumed to be orgsuoizing 
its finances on a month-to-month basis, using its 1992 spending 
as a guide-line for the current year. Amrding to press reports 
(said to be based on internal Finance Ministiy records), actual 
spending in 1992 had totalled 58,060m. riyals (of which 53,637m. 
riyals was current spending), while actual revenue had 
amounted to only 32,008m. ri^^s (about one-third of estimated 
GNP). The largest single component of expenditure in 1992 was 
the public-sector salary bill, reported to total 32,735m. riyals. 
In 1994 the Government again failed to reach any agre^ent 
on a national budget, and was assumed to be maintaining a 
form of month-to-month accounting system until May, when 
established procedures were disrupted by the onset of war. 

According to estimates published by independent Yemeni 
economists in Januaiy 1994, the Government spent 74,OOOnL 
riyals in 1993 and collected revenue of 32,000m. riyals, leaving 
a defidt of 42,000m. riyals, equivalent to more than one-third 
of the current GDP (which was estimated to be between 
110,000m. and 120,000m. riyals). It was not known how the 
budget defidt had been financed. Following the end of the dvil 
war in July 1994, the Government stated that it planned to 
issue bonds to raise funds for post-war reconstru^on work. 
The Yemeni currency’s unofficial exchange rate against the US 
doUar, wlffich had declined to 80 riyals before the outbreak of 
hosl^ties, fell below 100 riyals for the first time during June 
1994. Retrospective budget statistics for 1994, published long 
after the end cf tiiat year, showed total revenue of 41,384m. 
riyals and total expenditure of 85,876m. riyals. The overall 
defidt was 44,491m. riyals. 

In 1995 the Government prepared a formal budget (approved 
by the legi^ture on 30 Ap^) which provided for total expendi- 


ture of 111,128m. riyals and total revenue of 89,646m. riyals, 
leaving a defidt of 21,482m. riyals. It had previously been 
announced in Decembe^ 1994 that capital spending in 1994 
would total around 35,000m. riyals, of whicdh 20,000m. riyals 
would be spent on posl>war reconstniction and infrastructural 
devdopment The 1995 budget was preceded by a package of 
economic measures designed to limit the size ofthe budget defidt 
(whicdi would otherwise have reached an estimated 60,000mu 
riyals). At the end of March the prices of a wide range of 
commodities and services were raised by between 50% and lOQ^ 
(petrol being one of the items that Rubied in price), while 
public-sector pay and pensions were increased by between 20% 
for top grades and 50% (or a minimum of 1,000 riyals per month) 
for lower grades. Flour and wheat prices remained heavily 
subsidized, while imported medicines, milk and rice were 
exempted from increases in customs duties. Significant cuts 
were announced in expenditure on Yemen’s diplomatic missions 
and official offices in other countries, while the armed forces 
were instructed to retire or discharge a total of 50,000 p^onnel. 
On 30 March a unified official exchange rate of 50 riyals per 
US dollar was introduced, and on 7 May local banks were 
authorized to cany out currency trading at prevailing free- 
market exdhange rates (which remained far weaker than the 
new official rate). 

Following talks with delegations firom the World Bank and 
the IMF, the Government axmounced in late May 1996 that it 
was drawing up a five-year plan to restructure the economy over 
the pmod 1996-2000. The draft plan envisaged the flotation of 
the riyal withm three years; progressive withdrawal of price 
subsidies on basic goods, mcluffing grain, rice and flour; liberal- 
ization of the food distribution system; for-reaching administra- 
tive reforms, including some decentralization measures; fiill 
harmonization of the northern and southern legal systems; and 
the introduction of a privatization programme (to be followed 
by the establishment of a stock market). Joint public-private 
sector ventures would be encouraged in infirastructui^ and 
other projects, and particular efforts would be made to secure 
hi^ levels of private investment in labour-intensive projects. 
Seven publicly-owned companies in Aden (five of which were 
food-processing concerns) were earmarked for early privatiza- 
tion, as were a number of small-scale power generation facilities. 
The Government was expected to finalize the content of the five- 
year plan after further consultations with representatives of 
the Bretton Woods institutions, who were understood to favour 
a 50% reduction in public-sector employment and a two-year 
phasing-out period for all government price subsidies. The 
Yemen Government, for its part, was hoping that IMF/World 
Bank financial assistance for structural reforms would be com- 
plemented by measures to secure a reduction in Yemen’s 
external indebtedness. 

In July 1995 the Central Bank of Yemen raised its maximum 
deposit rate firom 9% to 22% to stimulate savings in local 
currency, and used an estimated US $27m. of its foreign assets 
to support the fi:ee-market exchange rate of the riyd, whidh 
had declined in late June to its lowest ever level of 165 to the 
dollar (a level previously reached on the unofficial currency 
noiarket in April, prior to the authorization of free-market cur- 
rency dealing throu^ the banking system). In mid-July Yemen’s 
Prime Minister said that the public finances were currently 
showing a slightly smaller deficit than had been forecast in the 
1995 budget, while a senior World Bank official expressed strong 
confidence in government economic policy and foresaw a tripling 
of World Bank assistance to Yemen if ihe Government moved 
quickly to implement key structural reforms. The fiee-market 
exdha^ rate per dollar strengthened to 55 ri 3 rals during Augu^ 
before declining to 114 riyals in November and 130 riyals in 
December. At the beginning of December the Central Bai^ held 
its first ever auction of treasury bills, having announced that it 
would be issuing short-dated bills with a total £eu^ value of 
12,000m. riyals over the next six months with the aim of 
reducing excess liquidity in the country’s economy. 

hi January 1996 the Government announced tiie immediate 
abolition of the official exchange rate of 50 riyals per dollar, 
while asserting its readiness to intervene in the currency market 
if the riyal’s fr^market value weakened beyond ’the real and 
practical rate’. (At the same time the so-called customs exchange 
rate— now the main indicator of current government estimates 
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of the "real and practical’ value of the currency —was devalued 
to 100 riyals per dollar.) The Central Bank was authorized to 
use up to US $480in. of foreign reserves to support the riyal 
during the first 15 months of t£e fioating exchan^ rate regime. 
Intervention by the Central Bank caused the exchange rate to 
strengthen to 100 riyals per dollar at some points during the 
first quarter of 1996. In April 1996, when the Central Bank did 
not intervene in the local currency market, the rate fell back to 
134 riyals per dollar. 

As well as abolishing the official exchange rate at the begin- 
ning of 1996, the Government reduced official price subsidies 
for many basic foodstufEs. Market prices rose sharply, and some 
commocHitiee were in short supply for a time, as a result of 
hoarding prompted by espectations of future price increases. In 
January 1996 &e Government announced that electricity prices 
were to rise ly 60%-100% and wate charges by 40%^%, 
depending on consumption. Prices of oil products and domestic 
gas were also increased, althou^ the price increase for diesel 
(originally 100%) was reduced to 33% a^ protest action by far- 
mers. 

The 1996 budget provided fin* expenditure of 181,416m. riyals 
(a 63.2% increase over the previous budget) and revenue of 
155,886m. riyals (an increase of 73.9%), resulting in a deficit of 
26,530m. riyals (19% less than the 1995 budget deficit). The 
spending allocations included 1,000m. riyals to alleviate the 
severity of economic reforms for the most vulnerable sections of 
the population. A January 1996 meeting of multilateral, regional 
and bilateral donors commended Yemen’s current economic 
policies and pledged a total of US $500m. of new funding in 

1996 ($350m. in support of structural reforms and $150m. to 
finance development projecits). The Arab Monetary Fund was to 
provide $68m. under a loan agreement signed in November 
1995. A 15-month stand-by credit of SDR 132m. (about $194m.) 
was formally approved by the IMF in March 1996, and the 
World Bank approved an $80m. structural reform programme 
in April, to be supplemented ly further credits for a number of 
dvfi works prqjects designed to provide short-term employment 
for labourers. It was announced in late June that the Govern- 
ment was to set up a $20m. Social Development and Employ- 
ment Fund, through which investment in job-creation and 
related programmes would be channelled. 

July 1996 Ihe Government finalized its development plan 
for he period 1996-2000, which included a GDP growth target 
of 7.2% per annum. Oil and gas production was targeted to grow 
by 55% during the period of the plan. It was envisaged that 
t^ investment would amount to 818,000m. riyals (more than 
US $5, 800m. at the prevailing exchange rate). Of this, nearly 
390,000m. riyals represented foreign investment in the oil and 
gas sector (three-quarters of which was for the planned LNG 
export scheme). There were 207,000m. riyals of foreign aid, 
121,600m. riyals of public investment and the balance (nearly 
100,000m. riyals) came fi^m private-sector investment. 

As originally adopted, Yemen’s 1997 budget provided for total 
63q>enditure of 313,985m. riyals and total revenue of 301,222m. 
riyals, leaving a elicit of 12,763m. riyals. However, additional 
expenditure ^ 12,610m. riy^ was approved by the legislature 
in September 1997, increasing the final 1997 budget deficit to 
25,373m. riyals. When capital items were excluded, the revised 

1997 budget was in surplus by 2,690m. riyals on current account. 
The largest revenue sources in the 1997 budget were oil and 
gas (63%), taxation (11%), customs duties (10%) and foreign aid 
(6%), while the hugest expenditure categories in the revised 
total were subsidies on focxl and energy prices (23%), defence 
(16%), education (16%), new investment (12%) and debt-serv- 
icing(10%). The Central Bank’s foreign-exchange reserves incre- 
ased firom US $564m. at the end of 1995 to $969m. at the 
end of 1996 ancl stood at $l,072m. in mid-1997. The currency 
exchange rate averaged around 130 riyals to the dollar in the 
year to mid-1997. The Central Bank’s minimiim interest rate 
on riyal bank deposits (which had been 20% in April 1997) was 
reduced to 12% in August 1997 and 11% in Deewnber 1997. 

In early June 1997 UNDP announced an allocation of 
US $200m. to support projects in Yemen over the next five 
years. The World Bank h^ previously announced $420m. of 
new loan allocations over a period of three years. In mid-June 
1^7 IMF officials held talks with Yemen’s new Government to 
discuss the terms of a proposed three-year extended structural 
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acljustment facility. Later that month a meetir^ of 26 donor 
bodies affirmed aid pledges to Yemen totalling $l,800m. over 
three years. In pursuance of its structural reform programme, 
the Government introduced substantial price increases for fiid, 
wheat and flour at Ihe start of July 1^7, while at the same 
time increasing puhlic-sector wages by 10%. In September 1997 
the Government aimounced its intention to establish an official 
stock exchange in early 1998 and to be^ preparations to 
privatize the National Bank of Yemen (established in 1969 
though the nationalization of foreign commercial banks’ opera- 
tions in ffie PDRY). 

At the end of October 1997 the IMF approved a US $512m. 
loan and credit package in support of the Clovemment’s economic 
programme for the period 1997-2000. The package comprised 
SDR 264.8m. ($366m.) in loans under the IMFs Enhanced 
Structural Adjustment Facility, plus a credit of SDR 105.9m. 
($146m.) under the Extended l^d Facility. The objectives of 
the meffium-term strategy for 1997-2000 were to achieve 
average non-oil GDP growth of 6% per annum in real terms; to 
keep the core inflation rate at or below 5% per annum; to 
restrict the external current-account deficit to 2% of GDP; and 
to maintain sufficient foreign-excha^ reserves to cover 4.5 
months of imports. The budget deficit was to be limited to an 
average 2% of GDP. The structural adjustment process was 
to involve reorientatib^ spending towa^ social sectors and 
infrastructure; reform^ direct and indirect taxation; elimin- 
ating price subsidies; introducing administrative, civil service 
and financial sector reforms; implementing a "rapidly moving 
and broad privatization programme’; and taking steps to "enh- 
ance the competitive environment’. The World Bank approved 
two new loans in November 1997: SDR 58.9m. ($80m.) to assist 
the structural reform process in the financial and banking sector 
and SDR 17.7m. ($24.7m.) to support rural development in 
southern Yemen. 

Yemen’s 1998 budget provided for an 11.7% increase in total 
revenue, to 336,58dm. riyals, while expenditure was set at 
350,054m. riyals (7% hi^er than the revised 1997 total). The 
resultant deficit of 13,471m. riyals was wholly attributable to 
capital spending, as the current account was expected to show 
a surplus of 31,028m. riyals. The oil and gas sector was expected 
to contribute 61% of revenue in 1998, followed by taxation (13%), 
customs duties (9%) and foreign aid (6%). The main expenditure 
categories were education (18%), new investment (16%), defence 
(15%), subsidies on food and energy prices (14%) and debt 
servicing (10%). The central assumption in the 1998 revenue 
estimates was that crude oil prices would average US $18 per 
barrel in 1998. In practice, oil prices fell by around one-third in 
the opening months of 1998 (see Mining and Energy, above), 
with the result that Yemen’s budget deficit stood at 86,200m. 
riyals, instead of an expected 4,400m. riyals, at the end of 
April 1998. 

In April 1998 the Government announced forthcoming 40% 
increases in wheat and flour prices, and stated that it intended 
to phase out all subsidies on these items by the end of the 
century. In 1997 the annual cost of wheat and flour subsidies 
was 48,000m. riyals. Further price rises in mid-June 1998, 
affecting various subsidized commodities including gasoline, 
kerosene, bottled gas and basic foodstufEs, sparked protest 
demonstrations in San"a and several other urban centres. At 
least 34 deaths were reported as protesters clashed with security 
forces. The Gk)vemment raised public-sector wages by 15% from 
the start of July 1998, having secured IMF approval for a 
hi^er 1998 bud^t deficit (5% of GDP) than had originally been 
targeted. There was an increase in 1998 in kidnappings of 
foreigners and government officials by armed tribesmen in rural 
areas, reportedly aimed at publicizing grievances over low levels 
of development spading. There was also a reported increase in 
petty damage to oil pip^es by disafiected tribesmen. Wil^ 
the oil industry, employees of Yemen Hunt Oil threatened 
to take strike action unless their pay and conditions were 
improved. 

Yemen made it known in 1998 that Saudi Arabia had b^fun 
to issue entry visas to Yemeni workers for the first time since 
the (julf War, althou^ Yemenis were now required to have 
Saudi sponsors and to obtain work and residence permits (requi- 
rements that bad previously been waived for Yemenis). An 
estimated 400,000 Yemenis were already working in Saudi 
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^abia in early 1998. There was no expectation of a large-scale 
influx of Yemenis into Saudi Arabia at this time, not least 
because the Saudi economy was itself adversely siffected by the 
sharp downturn in world oil prices. 

The 1999 bud^t provided for expenditure of 336,600m. riyals 
(4.1% less than in 1998) and revenue of 294,400m. riyals, leaving 
a defldt of 41,100m. riyals. In contrast to the situation in 1998, 
when revenue fell far below budgeted levels because of depressed 
oil export prices, the outlook in niid-1999 was for above-budget 
revenue in the current year, reflecting the unexpectedly strong 
recovery of the oil market since the end of 1998. An IMF report 
issued in March 1999 noted the severe impact of reduced oil 
income on all sectors of Yemenis economy in 1998, the firial 
flscal deficit in 1998 being equivalent to about 6% of GDP, while 
the estimated 1998 inflation rate was around 11% and GDP 
growth was below 3%, in real terms. In July 1999 the IMF was 
forecasting a fiscal deficit of around 3% of GDP in 1999, coupled 
with inflation of less than 10% and real growth of 4% in non- 
oil GDP. By July 1999 a total of SDR 163m. (US $206m.) had 
been approved for disbursement imder the Octob^ 1997 IM F 
support programme for Yemen. 

In Ap^ 1999 the Government raised public-sector salaries 
while reducing some price subsidies. In the following month &e 
prices of kerosene, fuel oil and bottled gas were increased. The 
currency exchange rate declined to 170 riyals per US dollar in 
early June 1999, necessitating an increase in the TniniTmim 
interest rate for riyal bank deposits (which had been moving 
upwards since October 1998) to 20%— a level last seen in 1997. 
At the same time the minimum proportion of deposits that 
banks were required to hold in riyals was raised flnm 10% to 
16%. In mid-August 1999 the currency exchange rate was 148 
riyals per dollar. In early August 2000 the exchange rate was 
166 riyals per dollar. Yemen’s budget for 2000 provided for 
expenditure of 422,260m. riyals and revenue of 388,960m. riyals, 
leaving a deficit of 33,300m. riyals. Oil revenue was expect 
to total around 246,620m. riyals in that year. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

The official trade and payments statistics for Yemen, before and 
after unification, provide a broad outline of developments, based 
on recorded information. There is a defidenpy of accurate and 
detailed information in several key areas, mostly relating to 
labour migration and workers’ remittances, and some official 
trade figures give unrealistically low import totals (smuggling 
having been particularly widespread in the former YAR in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s). The blm^ of such statistics 
reflects the very hig^ levels of economic inter-dependence that 
developed within the Arabian peninsula in the 1970s and 1980s, 
as Saudi Arabia and other oil-rich Gulf states provided mass 
employment opportunities for Yemeni workers. Insofar as they 
were used to offset the large deficits in the Yemeni states’ basic 
commodity trade, the inflows of remittance income from the oil 
states strengthened the overall balance-of-payments positions 
of the YAR and PDRY. (In practice, significant amounts of 
remittance income were spent on imported consumer goods, 
particularly in the YAR.) However, remittance income did not 
eliminate either state’s heavy dependence on foreign aid to 
finance devdopment projects and budget deficits, nor did it 
represent a stable and predictable income source, ^ing hi^y 
dependent on fluctuations in the host countries’ economic cydes, 
wffich were closely linked to swings in world oil prices. In the 
1990s unified Yemen benefited from a stronger export base as 
it developed its own oilfields. At the same time import demand 
was boosted, and remittance income cut, as the country absorbed 
the impact of the large repatriations of Yemeni workers arising 
firom Ihe 1990-91 Gulf crisis. Having become accustomed to 
modest rises in export earnings as oil production developed, 
Yemen was in 1998 adjusting to a mqjor slump in world oil 
prices. In late 1997 Yemen secured substantial relief in respect 
of its major arrears of foreign debt (including debt stemming 
from the former PDRYs heavy reliance on Soviet aid). 

Until the late 1980s the former YAR’s merchandise exports 
covered less than 3% of the value of imports. World Bank 
statistics showed that in the period 1966-80 e:^rts grew at an 
average annual rate of only 2.8%, whereas imports grew by 
23.3% per year. In the period 1980-88, however, the average 
annual growth in exports was 36.6%, while imports declined by 


10% per year. The improvement in export performance was 
attributable to the start of crude oil exports at the end of 1987. 
In 1987 YAR eaqwrts were worth only US $19m., against imports 
of $l,311m.; in 1988 exports rose sharply to $^m., against 
imports of $l,310m. In the early 1980s the YAR’s official annual 
trade deficit ran at about $l,600nL, falling to around $l,200m. 
per year in 1986 and 1987 and to $835m. in 1988. The estimated 
value of goods smuggled into the former YAR to avoid high 
import duties was $l,000m. in 1983. According to the World 
Bank, oil and other minerals accounted for 88% of YAR exports 
by value in 1988 (compared with 9% in 1965), manufactured 
goods for 11% (0% in 1966) and other primary commodities for 
1% (91% in 1966). hi the same year food accounted for 28% of 
total imports by value (compared with 41% in 1966), manufac- 
tured goods for 66% (47% in 1966), fuels for 8% (6% in 1965) 
and other primary commodities for 6% (6% in 1965). 

According to the World Bank, the former PDRY^s exports 
dedined in value in the period 1965-80 by an annual aver^ 
of 13.7%, while imports fell by 7.5% per year. In the period 
1986-88, however, exports increased by an average of 1.9% per 
year and imports by 4.4% per year. In 1988 exports were worth 
US $80m., while imp(^ reaped $698m. The former PDRYs 
main export commodities (exduding refined petroleum products) 
were cotton, hides and skins, fish, rice and coffee. The chief 
imports (excluding crude oil) were manufactured goods for devel- 
opment projects, dothing, foodstuffs and livestock. Fuels and 
minerals accounted for 90% of total PDRY exports by value in 
1988 (against 80% in 1966), other primary commodities for 9% 
(14% in 1966), and manufactured goods for 1% (8% in 1965). 

Following unification, Yemen’s external trade was tempora- 
rily disrupted by the UN embargo on trade with Iraq and 
Kuwait, which necessitated a diversion to the Aden refinery of 
Yemeni crude oil that would otherwise have gone for export 
(see Industry and Manufacturing, above). Yemen’s merdiandise 
exports in 1990 totalled 7,066m. riyals (induding 6,188m. riyals 
from oil), whereas merchandise imports totalled 20,863m. riyals, 
producing a visible trade defidt of 13,795m. riyals, compared 
with a combined defidt for the YAR and PDRY in 1989 of 
11,533m. riyals (exports 6,765m. riyals, imports 18,298m. 
riyals). There was a visible trade defidt of 18,238.4m. riyals in 
1992 (exports 6,076.9m. riyals, imports 24,314.3m. riyals). The 
provision^ trade figures for 1993 ^owed a defidt of 26,382.3m. 
riyals (exports 6,693.3m. riyals, imports 31,075.6m. riyals). The 
visible trade defidt in 1994 was 13,850m. riyals (exports 9,940m. 
riyals, imports 23,790m. riyals). There were further visible trade 
defidts in 1995 and 1996. In 1997 merchandise trade was in 
defidt by US $142.6m. (exports $2, 264m., imports $2,406.5m.), 
while in 1998 there was a sharply increased defidt of $700.6m., 
export earnings having fallen by 33.7%, to $l,500.7m., as a 
result of that year’s £)wntum in world oil prices, whereas 
import spending was reduced by 8.6%, to $2,201.2m., in 1998. 
Provisional trade figures for 1999 showed an estimated defidt of 
around $300m. (estimated exports $2,000m., estimated imports 
$2,300m.). 

Yemen had an overall current-account defidt of 1,711m. riyals 
in 1990, compared with a combined YAR and PDRY defidt of 
9,853m. riyals in 1989. The services account showed receipts of 
17,518m. riyals in 1990 (5,619m. riyals in 1989) exceeding 
payments of 5,432m. riyals (3,839m. riyals in 1989). The strong 
upturn in private remittances in 1990 was attributable to 
Yemeni nationals returning from Saudi Arabia because of the 
Gulf crisis. The World Bai^ assessed Yemen’s net renoittance 
income at US $800in. in 1991, and suggested that the current 
account was $20m. in surplus in that year. Prior to the 1990 
Gulf crisis, remittance income had averaged around $2,000m. 
per year. According to World Bank estimates, a fall in Yemen’s 
net remittance income to $340m. in 1992 was a contributory 
factor in an overall current-account defidt of $l,682m. in that 
year. In mid-1994 the Arab Monetary Fund extended a $47m. 
loan to Yemen to support the finandng of the country’s 1993 
balance-of-payments defidt. Yemen had a current-account 
defidt of $l,248m. and an overall balance-of-payments defidt 
of $l,113m. in 1993. In 1994 there was a current-account surplus 
of $366m. and an estimated overall defidt of $653m. In 1996 
Yemen received estimated remittance income of $l,120m. and 
recorded a surplus of $183m. on the current account. In 1996 
Yemen received remittwce income of $l,182m. and recorded a 
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current-account deficit of $70m. In 1997 net current transfers 
totalling $1^55.3m. were received, producing a current-account 
surplus of $51.6m. when set agai^t the merchandise trade 
deficit of $142.5m., a services deficit of $426.3m. (credits 
$207.6nL, debits $633.9m.) and an invisible income deficit of 
$634.9nL (credits ^9.6m., debits $704.5nL). In 1998 net remitt- 
ance income was estimated to be virtually unchanged, at 
$l,256.3m., leaving the current account in d^dt Iw $^8.1nL 
when set against Sie merdiandise trade defidt of $700.5m., a 
services d^dt of $362m. (credits $207.5m., debits $569.5m.) 
and an invisible income defidt of $421.9m. (credits $65.5m., 
debits $487.4m.). The 30.8% reduction in outgoings on the 
invisibles account in 1998 was attributable, in part, to debt 
rescheduling agreements with overseas creditors. 

Much practi^ aid in the fields of health, education and sodal 
welfare flowed into the former YAR, particularly from oil-rich 
Arab countries and organizations, &e People’s Republic of 
China, the USSR, the World Health Organization and UNICEF. 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and the UAE provided schools, hospitals 
and clinics, and many other Arab countries sent teachers to the 
YAK Qatar provided aid for schools, hospitals and roads, and 
staff training for radio and television productions. Arab aid 
supported mcgor infrastructural projects, such as the San'a 
sewerage scheme, the modernization of Sanh International 
Airport and road building schemes. During the first half of the 
1980s the USSR spent about US $l,000m. to arm and train the 
army of the YAR. Thereafter, however, military equipment was 
purdiased increasingly from the USA, with finknce provided by 
Saudi Arabia. Althou^ the USSR remained a miyor aid donor, 
increasing amounts of aid were provided in the 1980s by mem- 
bers of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, indud^ the Netherlands, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the USA, Japan and the United Kingdom. The World 
Bank was also an important source of loans through IDA, and 
UN agencies provided much technical assistance. Overall, the 
former YAR’s receipts of official development aid from all sources 
totalled $412m. in 1982, $328m. in 1983, $326m. in 1984, $283m. 
in 1985, $275m. in 19^, $348m. in 1987 and $223m. in 1988. 
Between 1962 and 1982, it is estimated, the YAR borrowed 
some $2, 325m., of which ^e USSR lent $8i9irL, and other Arab 
countries $744m. In September 1987, according to Central Bank 
figures, the debt to the USSR was $l,064m., almost half of the 
countr/s total external debt of $2,136m. 

The USSR was from 1969 the former PDRTs main develop- 
ment partner under a series of economic agreements. In the 
19808 Soviet aid financed several major projects, including 
meyor Aden port and airport developments, the exploitation of 
fishery resources, and mineral surv^. The PDRY also benefited 
tcom infrastructural work carried out by the USSR in connection 
with its military facilities in the country. The former PDRY 
obtained large development loans in 1979 hcom Bulgaria and 
Czedhoslovakia, while China lent a further US $12.5m. for the 
puidiase of industrial goods. In the 19808 Czechoslovakia and 
the German Democratic Republic were involved in mineral 
survey worl^ Bulgaria undertook to help in the development of 
tourist facilities, and China continued to finance and to execute 
road-building s^emes. Official grants from Arab aid donors 
reached a record $126m. in 1982, but declined to an annual 
average of $40m. in subsequent years. The main sources of 
multilateral aid were the UN and the World Bank. The former 
PDRTs receipts of official development aid from all sources 
totalled $143m. in 1982, $106m. in 1983, $103m. in 1984, $113m. 
in 1985, $71m. in 1986, $74m. in 1987 and $76m. in 19^. 

In June 1990 the World Bank confirmed that Yemen would 
be entitled to concessionary finance and that loan programmes 
and development projects under way in the YAR and t£^ PDRY 
would continue in the unified country. Unified Yemen’s receipts 
of official development aid amounted to US $405m. in 1990 and 
$313m. in 1991 (in whidi year it represented 3.9% of GOT). 

Figures disclosed in July 1990 showed unified Yemen’s total 
foreign debt as US $7,256m., equivalent to about 110% of cur- 
rent GOT and some 50% high^ than the previous Western 
estimate of about $5, 000m. Of the total, $4, 366m. was debt 
attributable to the former PDRY (owed mainlv to the USSR, 
China and eastern European countries) and $2,890m. to the 
former YAR. In September 1990 France agreed to cancel all of 
Yemen’s outstanding debt to it— some $55m.— and Japan also 
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granted debt-relief aid. According to the World Bank, Yemen’s 
external debt totalled $6,598m. at the end of 1992. In December 
1994 the Government said that it intended to negotiate with 
Russia for the cancellation of 90% of Yemen’s debt to the former 
USSK In mid-1995 Japan’s cumulative debt-relief grants to 
Yemen totalled $68.4m. In September 1996 the Taris Club’ of 
official creditors agreed to recommend the rescheduling of about 
$100m. of Yemen’s debt. In April 1997 the USA announced a 
reschedulmg of Yemeni debt over a period of 40 years, includmg 
a 20-year exemption period. 

Russia, which became a member of the Taris Club’ in 1997, 
disclosed that it was owed US $400m. of commercial debt by 
Yemen, three-quarters of whidbi was overdue for repayment. 
However, the bulk of the former Soviet Union’s lending had 
b^n on non-commercial terms within the framework of bilateral 
co-operation agreements with the former PDRY and YAR. 'Die 
total lending imder these agreements was almost $6,700m., of 
which $6,5(X)m. (including nearly $2,70()m. of arrears) was 
still outstanding. Loan agreements had been denominated in 
roubles, with ^ical repayment periods of between five and 15 
years and typical interest rates of 2% to 5%, and had usually 
spewed repayment in hard currency by the YAR or In the 
national currency for subsequent purchase of goods’ by the 
PDRY. The former Soviet Union had by 1988 acceded to 19 
requests for postponements of debt repayments, the total value 
of all repayments received being less than 170m. roubles. 

At a Taris Club’ meeting in November 1997 Russia agreed to 
waive about US $5,360m. of Yemeni debt (80% of $6,700m.) and 
to apply so-called Naples conditions’ (67% of debt written off 
and 33% rescheduled over a greatly extended period at very low 
interest rates) to the remainder. Yemen’s debts to the other 
Taris Cub’ countries were to be reviewed by each country 
with a view to reschedulmg on Naples’ terms. Total Yemeni 
indebtedness to foreign creditors other than Russia was estim- 
ated to be about $l,500m. in 1997. Yemen’s Prime Minister 
stated after the November 1997 Taris Club’ meeting that cred- 
itor countries in two regions— the Arab world and eastern 
Europe— had not as yet discussed debt rescheduling with 
Yemen. In the case of eastern Europe, the amounts involved 
were relatively modest and were not considered a problem by 
Yemen. In the case of nugor Arab creditor countries, including 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Iraq, the Yemen Government had 
requested rescheduling negotiations with a view to obtaining 
terms similar to those applied by Taris Club’ countries. There 
had, however, been no response firom any of the countries 
concerned, with the result that all debts to other Arab gov- 
ernments remained In place and firozen’ at the end of 1997. In 
June 1999 it was reported that Yemen’s current net outstanding 
debt to Russia totted $426m. and was to be repaid over 33 
years at an interest rate of 1.19%. 

ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

In mid-2000 the Yemen Government was engaged in drafting a 
five-year development plan for the period 2001-2005, having 
previously adopted a far-reaching structural reform programme 
drawn up in consultation with advisers frrom the IMF and World 
Bank. During the 1996-2000 planning period, the Government 
had made good progress in reversing some of the most damaging 
economic trends of the early 1990s, but had been slow to address 
certain structural reform issues (including privatization and 
public-sector rationalization), which were accorded low-priority 
status in the immediate aftermath of the 1998 slump in world 
oil prices. The stroz^ recove^ in oil prices in the second half hf 
19^ and 2000 (whi^ coincided with an upturn in Yemen’s oil 
production capacity) provided the Government with a more 
favourable economic environment for the implementation of 
reforms. The Government’s broad economic policy objectives for 
the period 1999-2001 were to continue the process of structural 
r^orm in order to provide conditions 'conducive to an accelera- 
tion of growth led by private-sector activity and investment and 
characterized by a free and open economy, domestic fibiancial 
stability and external viability’, while at the same time ensuring 
'a significant improvement in social indicators’. Yemen’s larder 
treaty with Saudi Arabia, concluded in June 2000, was widely 
portrayed in Yemen as an event of major economic significance, 
opening the way to substantial increases in trade, investment 
and economic co-operation. 
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Source (unless otherwise indicated): Republic of Yemen Central Statistical Organization, FOB 13434, San'a; tel. (1) 250619; fax (1) 250664. 


Area and Population 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSnr 


Area (sq km) 536,869* 

Population (census results)! 

16 December 1994 

Males 7,473,540 

Females 7,114,267 

Total 14,587,807 

Population (official estimates at mid-year) 

1996 15,919,000 

1997 16,483,000 

1998 17,071,000 

Density (per sq km) at mid-1998 31.8 


* 207,286 sq miles. 

t Excluding aii|justment for underenumeration. 


PRINCIPAL TOWS 

(estimated population for urban agglomerations at mid-1993) 


San*a (capital) 926,695 

Aden 400,783 

Taiz 290,107 

Hodeida 246,068 


Source: UN, Demographic Yearbook. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS (UN estimates, annual averages) 



1980-85 

1985-90 

1990-95 

Birth rate (per 1,000) 

49.5 

49.3 

48.8 

Death rate (per 1,000) 

16.5 

13.8 

12,1 


Expectation of life (UN estimates, years at birth, 1990-95): 56.4 (males 
54.9; females 55.9). 

Source: UN, World Population Prospects: The 1998 Revision. 

1997: Birth rate (per 1,000) 42.5; Death rate (per 1,000) 11.4. 


EGONOBHCALLT ACTIVE POPULATION 

Mid-1998 (estimates in *000): Agriculture 2,779; Total 5,284. Source: FAO, 

Production Yearbook. 


Agriculture 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 1*000 metric tons) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Wheat 

149 

129 

167 

Barlay 

54 

47 

66 

Maize 

60 

52 

62 

Millet 

46 

59 

74 

Sorghum 

366 

358 

474 

Potatoes 

183 

196 

196 

Pulses 

67 

66 

74 

Sesameseed 

16 

16 

17 

Cottonseed 

11 

11* 

11* 

Tomatoes 

221 

225 

231 

Onions (dry) 

67 

70 

72 

Other vegetaUea 

105 

106 

108 

Watennelons 

94 

90 

95 

Mebna 

33 

36* 

35* 

Grapes 

98 

153* 

155 

Dates 

24 

26 

27 

Bananas 

79 

79 

85 

Papayas 

58 

61 

63 

Other fruit 

132 

152 

221 

Coffee (green) 

11 

10 

11 

Tobacco (leaves) 

9 

10 

11 

Cotton (lint) 

5 

6* 

6* 

* FAO estimate. 




Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




LIVESTOCE (*000 head, year ending September) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Horses* 

3 

3 

3 

Asses* 

500 

500 

500 

Cattle 

1,181 

1,201 

1,263 

Camels 

179 

180* 

180* 

Sheep 

3,922 

4,267 

4,627 

Goats 

3,558 

3,881 

4,089 

Poultry* (million): 25 in 1996; 25 in 1997; 26 in 1998. 



*FAO estimate(s). 




Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 




LIVESTOCE PRODUCTS (*000 metric tons) 




1996 

1997 

1998 

Beef and veal 

42 

43 

46 

Mutton lamb* .... 

20 

22 

22 

Goat meat* 

19 

21 

21 

Poultry meat 

55 

56 

66* 

Cows’ milk 

156 

162 

162* 

Sheep’s milk* 

13 

15 

15 

(boats’ milk* 

16 

16 

16 

Cheese* 

9 

10 

10 

Butter* 

4 

4 

4 

Hen eggs 

19t 

26t 

26* 

Wool: 




greasy 

4t 

4t 

4* 

dean 

2 

2 

2* 

Cattle hides* 

8 

8 

8 


* FAO estimates. t Unofficial figure. 
Source: FAO, Production Yearbook. 
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Forestry 


BOUNDWOOD BEMOVALS 
0000 cubic metres, ezduding bark) 


1987 

1988 

1989 

Total (all fiiel wood) .... 306 

312 

324 

1990-07: Annual output as in 1989. 



Source: FAO, Yearbook of Forest Products. 




Fishing 

(’000 metric tons, live wei^fot) 


1996 

1996 

1997 

Freshwater fishes .... 

1.0 

2.7 

2.8 

Demersal peroomorphs 

5.4 

5.0 

5.3 

Groupers and seabasses . 

2.3 

1.7 

1.8 

Threadfinaixd dwarf breams . 

3.2 

2.5 

2.6 

Emperors (Scavengers) 

3.2 

2.4 

2.6 

Barracudas 

2.4 

1.8 

1.9 

Pelagic percomorphs .... 

52.4 

59.3 

62.3 

Jack and horse meickerels 

4.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Indian oil sardine .... 

n.a. 

4.1 

4.3 

Narrow-barred Spanish madcarel 

3.0 

3.5 

3.7 

Longtail tuna 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

TT^<^i^Tl mackerd. 

7.0 

0.8 

0.8 

Sharks, rays and skates, etc. . 

4.5 

4.9 

5.1 

Other TWftrinA fiaVi .... 

10.3 

8.9 

9.3 

Totalfish 

101.2 

101.0 

105.9 

Cuttlefish and bobtail squids . 

1.3 

1.9 

8.7 

Other unimplfl , 

1.4 

1.1 

1.1 

Total catch 

104.0 

103.9 

116.7 

Source: FAO, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. 


(*000 metric tons) 

Mining 




1995 

1996 

1997 

Oude petroleum. 

. . . 16,716 

14,776 

16,470 

Gypsum (crude) . 

. . . 96 

97 

99 


Industry 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 

(’000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Motor spirit (petrol) . 

. . 990* 

1,046 

1,055 

Kerosene* .... 

. . 250 

522 

627 

Jet fiiels* .... 

. . 360 

n.a. 

rLa. 

Distillate fuel oils 

. . 1,280 

1,413 

1,399 

Residual fuel oils 

. . 1,300 

1,647 

1,831 

Liquefied petroleum gas . 

. . 100 

n.a. 

rLa. 

Cement 

. . 1,100 

1,028 

1,038 

Electridly (million kWh)* 

. . 1,980 

2,457 

2,482 


* ProvisumaL 


Finance 

CUBBENCT AND EXCHANGE BATES 

Monetary Units 
100 fils B 1 Yemeni riyaL 

Sterling, Dollar and Euro Equivalents (29 October 1999) 
£1 sterling > 263.16 liyals; 

US $1» 161.05 riyals; 

€1 168.30 riyals; 

1,000 Yemeni riyals = £3.800 - $6,209 = €5.942. 


Average Exchange Bate (Yemeni riyals per US $) 

1996 94.157 

1997 129.281 

1998 135.882 

Note: The exchange rate of US $1 » 9.76 Yemeni riyals, established in the 
YAR in 1988, remained in force until February 1990, when a new rate of 
$1 s 12.01 ri;^ was introduced. Following the merger of the two Yemens 
in May 1990, the YAR’s currency was adopted as the currency of the 
unified country. In March 1995 the official exchange rate was amended 
from 12.01 to 50.04 riyals per US dollar. The rate has since been adjusted. 
In addition to the official rate, there is a market-determined exchange 
rate, applicable to most private transactions. 


GENERAL BUDGET (million riyals) 


Revenue* 

1997 

1998t 

1999t 

Taxation 

96,699 

111,693 

109,548 

Taxes on income, profits, etc. 

46,595 

54,441 

50,246 

RrMBfea 

19,005 

20,596 

24,861 

Import duties 

26,565 

30,653 

28,348 

Other current revenue 

190,100 

187,730 

168,501 

Property income .... 

187,392 

183,804 

164,105 

Capita revenue 

547 

1,368 

1,369 

Total 

287,347 

300,791 

279,418 


Expenditure^ 

1997 

1998t 

1999t 

General public services . 

46,413 

50,742 

68,326 

Defence 

65,104 

53,824 

58,311 

Public order and safety . 

18,578 

22,418 

25,830 

Education 

45,535 

56,462 

67,749 

Health 

9,485 

12,067 

13,672 

Housing and community amenities 
Recreational, cultural and 

4,090 

4,359 

6,076 

religious aJSairs and services 

6,142 

86,093 

7,006 

8,767 

Economic affoirs and services . 

63,496 

35,642 

Interest payments .... 

20,707 

29,000 

27,339 

Sob-total 

290,147 

299,373 

310,702 

A(]justment to cash basis . 

-4,237 

10,569 

- 

Total 

285,910 

309,942 

310,702 


* Excluding grants received firom abroad (million riyals): 1,938 in 1997; 

5,480 (forecast) in 1998; 4,219 (forecast) in 1999. 
t Forecast 

i Excluding lending minus repayment (million riyals): 12,460 in 1997; 

15,445 (forecast) in 1998; 13,213 (forecast) in 1999. 

Source: IMF, Government Finance Statistics Yearbookn 

2000 (Budget estimates, million riyals): Revenue 388,950; Expenditure 
422,250. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (US $ million at 31 December) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Gold* 

18.6 

18.5 

16.3 

IMF special drawing ri|^ts . 

47.9 

167.4 

185.2 

Foreign exchange .... 

969.3 

1,035.7 

810.3 

Total 

1,035.8 

1,221.6 

1,010.8 


* Valued at market-related prices. 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
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MONEY SUPPLY (nullioii riy&ls &t 31 Decsmber) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Currency outside banks . 

Demand deposits at commercial 

120,477 

126,904 

139,668 

banka .... 

27,363 

28,875 

31,490 

Total money (incl. others) 

166,679 

166,384 

179,927 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 



COST OF LIVING (Consumer price indm:; base: 1996 = 100) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

All items 

130 

137 

148 

Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 



NATIONAL ACCOUNTS (million riyals at current prices) 


National Income and Product 





1996 

1997 

1998 

Domestic factor incomes* . 

641,707 

623,322 

683,066 

Consumption of fixed capital . 

Gross domestic product (GDP) 

68,697 

68,753 

68,809 

at factor cost 

610,404 

692,075 

651,875 

Indirect taxes, less subsidies . 

44,788 

48,561 

49,399 

GDP in purchasers’ values . 

656.192 

740,636 

701,274 

Net factor income from abroad 

-79.143 

-93,532 

-63,129 

Gross national product (GNP) . 

576,049 

647,104 

638,145 

Less Cousumptiou of fixed capital . 
National income in maricet 

68,697 

68,753 

68,809 

prices 

Other current transfers from abroad 

507.352 

578,351 

569,336 

(net) 

129,803 

148,828 

166,271 

National disposable tncome 

637.166 

727,179 

736,607 


* Compensation of employees and the operating surplus of enterprises. 


Expenditure on the Gross Domestic Product 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Government final consumption 
exT? nditure 

74,017 

97,468 

120,106 

Private final consumption 
expenditure 

363,767 

456,266 

452,294 

Increase in stocks .... 

20,316 

29,483 

34,862 

Gross fixed capital formation . 

93,763 

136,498 

170,623 

Total domestic expenditure 

651,853 

719,706 

777,886 

Exports of goods and services . 

111,821 

264,202 

320,128 

Less Imports of goods and services 

215,921 

328,715 

367,377 

GDP in purchasers’ values . 

447,763 

655,192 

740,636 

GDP at constant 1990 prices . 

144,014 

152,141 

160,044 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


Statistical Suruey 


Gross DomesUc Produot by Eoonffimlc ActiTitgr 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Agriculture, hunting, forestiy and 

flabin£^ 

108,392 

112,186 

116,861 

Mining and quarrying 

198,668 

218,825 

182,695 

Manu&ctuxi]^ 

70,037 

81,879 

85,507 

Electridiy, gas and water. 

11,042 

12,367 

12,433 

Construction 

23,467 

32,194 

34,866 

Trade, restaurants and hotels. 

72,800 

80,809 

86,591 

Transport, storage and 

rftmTniiT^<M>'Hn-ng .... 

42,015 

62,928 

64,477 

Finance, insurance, real estate 
and businesB services . 

36,731 

38,002 

45,501 

Government services . 

73,963 

84,649 

100,198 

Other community, social and 
personal services 

12,302 

17,236 

18,296 

Private non-profit services to 
households 

270 

304 

342 

Sub-total 

649,677 

731,179 

697,667 

Import duties 

25,997 

29,034 

29,652 

Less Imputed bank service charge 

20,382 

19,577 

26,045 

GDP in purchasers^ values . 

655,192 

740,636 

701,274 


BALANCE OF PAmENTS (US $ milUon) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Exports of goods f.o.b. 

2,262.8 

2,264.0 

1,500.7 

Imports of goods lo.b. 

-2,293.5 

-2,406.6 

-2,201.2 

Trade balance 

-30.7 

-142.6 

-700.6 

Exports of services .... 

186.7 

207.6 

207.6 

Imports of services .... 

-555.4 

-633.9 

-569.5 

Balance on goods and services 

-400.4 

-568.8 

-1,062.6 

Other income received 

46.8 

69.6 

65.5 

Other income paid .... 

-728.6 

-704.6 

-487.4 

Balance on goods, services and 
income .... 

-1,082.1 

-1,203.7 

-1,484.4 

Current transfers received 

1,207.6 

1,268.7 

1,273.0 

Current transfers paid 

-19.2 

-13.4 

-16.7 

Current balance .... 

106.3 

51.6 

-228.1 

Direct investment from abroad 

-60.1 

-138.6 

-209.7 

Other investment assets . 

106.9 

-136.5 

-118.9 

Other investment liabilities . 

-298.8 

198.5 

164.2 

Net errors and omissions . 

-222.6 

-103.8 

-43.7 

Overall balance .... 

-368.3 

-128.7 

-436.2 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statietics. 
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Statisticcd Survey 


External Trade 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIBS (di atribution by STTC, US $ million) 
Imports c.Lf. 1993 1994 1995 


Food and live animals . 

Live apiTnals chiefly for food . 
Meat and meat preparations . 
Dairy products and birds’ eggs 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Wheat and meslin (unmilled) 
Meal and flour of wheat, etc. 
Vegetables and fruit . . . • 

Sugar, sugar preparations and 

hon^ 

Sugar and honey .... 
Refined sugars (solid) 
Beverages and tobacco. 

Tobacco and tobacco manufiactures 
Crude materials (inedible) 

eineptftiels 

Cork a^ wood 

Mineral fdels, Inbrloants, etc. 
Petroleum, petroleum products, 

etc. 

Refined petroleum products, etc. 
Animal and vegetable oils and 

fiats 

Fixed vegetable oils and &ts . 

Non-soft oils 

Ghemicals and r^ted products 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

products 

Artificial resins, plastic materials, 

etc. 

Basic mannfiactores 
Rubber manufactures 
Paper, paperboard and 

maniifacturea 

Paper and paperboard (not cut 
to size or s^pe) .... 
Textile yam, fabrics, etc. . 
Non-metallic minersd 

manufactures 

Iron and steel 

Bars, rods, anj^es, shapes, etc. 

Wire rod ^ 

Tubes, pipes and fittings . 
Machinery and transport 

equipment 

Madiinexy iqmalized for 
particular industries 
Qeneral industrial madiineiy, 
equipment and parts . 
Elecbical machinery, apparatus, 

etc. 

Road vehides and parts (exdi. 
engines and electrical 

parts) 

Passenger motor cars (excL 

buses) 

Motor vducles for goods 

transport, etc 

Miscellaneous manufactured 

articles 

Total (incL others) . . . . 


737.6 

674.9 

285.2 

49.9 

47.1 

20.3 

55.6 

59.2 

20.7 

134.4 

75.4 

30.4 

267.0 

297.6 

94.1 

n.a. 

XLa. 

36.4 

n.a. 

XLa. 

31.9 

43.8 

44.1 

22.5 

134.5 

88.6 

67.2 

n.a. 

XLa. 

64.9 

XLa. 

n.a. 

67.0 

50.1 

49.0 

27.2 

43.7 

48.0 

26.4 

90.5 

62.1 

36.8 

63.5 

40.0 

25.6 

188.0 

108.8 

101.8 

187.6 

108.2 

101.3 

n.a. 

n.a. 

100.7 

62.5 

39.5 

67.7 

55.1 

39.3 

67.4 

n.a. 

XLa. 

36.7 

211.7 

161.5 

106.0 

69.5 

62.9 

29.2 

44.5 

43.3 

22.2 

671.8 

444.1 

296.6 

61.6 

43.4 

27.6 

67.1 

41.4 

35.5 

n.a. 

XLSL 

26.1 

66.5 

50.4 

31.2 

82.3 

58.6 

33.3 

256.8 

145.0 

98.3 

n.a. 

XLa. 

39.2 

XLa. 

XLa. 

28.9 

n.a. 

XLa. 

34.9 

638.0 

427.9 

298.1 

140.5 

74.8 

32.2 

128.8 

68.5 

67.0 

88.1 

85.9 

67.4 

167.2 

130.6 

85.5 

n.a. 

n.a. 

31.2 

XLa. 

n.a. 

26.3 

170.4 

119.9 

81.2 

2,821.3 

2,087.4 

1,290.8 


Exports f.o.b. 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Food and live animals . 

47.2 

61.5 

37.8 

Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices . 

26.2 

37.7 

21.9 

Crude materials (inedible) 

except fuels 

25.0 

24.2 

17.6 

Raw hides, skins and flirskins 

8.1 

9.4 

3.3 

Mineral ftiels> lubricants, etc. 

285.0 

830.8 

1,497.1 

Petroleunx, petroleum products. 

etc 

286.0 

830.4 

1,496.9 

Cmde petroleum oUs, etc. . 

n.a. 

XL& 

1,423.8 

Refined petroleum products, etc. 

n.a. 

XLa. 

34.2 

Residual petroleum products, 

etc 

iLa. 

n.a. 

39.0 

Mineral tars and products 

XLa. 

XLa. 

39.0 

Total (ind. others) .... 

374.2 

933.9 

1,687.4 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS (US $ million)* 


Imports c.i.f. 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Australia 


43.1 

51.6 

5.0 

Bdgium-Luxembourg 


103.1 

92.5 

27.9 

Brs^ 


63.6 

17.4 

44.0 

China, People’s Republic . 


92.4 

44.2 

45.6 

Djibouti 


49.0 

48.4 

7.4 

Egypt 


34.4 

27.0 

17.1 

France (ind. Monaco) 


199.9 

123.1 

54.5 

Germany 


108.9 

62.0 

42.3 

Greece 


23.0 

25.5 

12.7 

Tndifl 


47.8 

29.9 

20.6 

Italy 


95.1 

86.7 

43.8 

Japan 


131.5 

93.2 

51.2 

Jordan 


25.2 

13.5 

16.9 

Korea, Republic .... 


43.0 

29.6 

19.0 

Kuwait 


10.3 

5.8 

47.9 

Malaysia 


141.7 

99.1 

83.0 

Netherlands 


125.2 

85.5 

26.9 

Saudi Arabia .... 


196.4 

215.6 

124.9 

Singapore 


111.3 

74.6 

44.9 

Soinaifo 


43.8 

28.8 

18.9 

Thailand 


80.8 

17.6 

8.6 

Turkey 


142.0 

95.3 

46.2 

United Arab Emirates 


272.0 

219.0 

183.2 

United IQngdom . 


147.4 

116.4 

62.0 

USA 


270.8 

188.6 

98.9 

Total (inc. others) 


2,821.3 

2,087.5 

1,290.8 


Exports f.o.b. 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Austria 

19.9 


_ 

Bahrain 

3.9 

29.9 

22.4 

Brazil 

0.1 

16.6 

137.0 

Bulgaria 

— 

11.6 

— 

Chi^ People’s Republic . 

52.9 

22.9 

370.6 

Djibouti 

6.3 

0.5 

0.9 

Egypt 

0.1 

64.0 

103.3 

France (ind. Monaco) 

17.0 

29.0 

8.0 

India 

22.5 

19.1 

2.1 

Italy 

5.9 

22.3 

4.4 

Japan 

98.0 

124.0 

194.5 

Kc^, Republic 

21.5 

195.0 

303.7 

Malay^ 

1.1 

25.9 

34.0 

Netherlands 

0.0 

10.5 

2.5 

Saudi Arabia 

28.7 

37.7 

27.3 

Singapore 

58.6 

133.6 

160.7 

Sfwnatia 

14.0 

21.7 

8.6 

Southern African Customs Uniont 


— 

46.9 

Thfliland 


0.1 

108.2 

United Arab Emirates 

7.1 

14.0 

16.6 

USA 

3.4 

113.4 

3.9 

Total (ind. others) .... 

374.2 

933.9 

1,587.4 


* Imports by country of first consignment; exports by country of last 
consignment. 

t Comprising Botswana, Lesotho, Namibia, South Africa and Swaziland. 
Source: UN, International Trade Statietice YearIx)ok. 
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Transport 


ROAD TRAFFIC (vehides in use at 31 December) 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Passenger cars . 

. . 227,854 

229,084 

240,567 

Buses and coaches 

. . 2,712 

2,835 

3,437 

Goods vehicles 

. . 279,154 

279,780 

291,149 


Source: IRP, World Road Statiatica. 


SHIPPING 

Merchant Fleet (registered at 31 December) 



1996 

1997 

1998 

Number of vessels . . . . 

42 

45 

45 

Total displacement (’000 grt) . 

25.1 

26.2 

25.3 

Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, World Fleet Statistics. 


International Sea-borne Freii^t Traffic (’000 metric tons) 



1988 

1989 

1990 

Goods loaded 

1,836 

1,883 

1,936 

Goods unloaded 

7,189 

7,161 

7,829 

Source: UN, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 



CIVIL AVIATION (traffic on scheduled services) 




1994 

1995 

1996 

Kilometres flown (million) 

13 

6 

11 

Passengers carried (’000) . 

791 

376 

688 

Passenger-km (million) 

1,183 

486 

849 

Total ton-km (million) 

119 

49 

86 


Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook. 


Statistical Survey, Directory 

Connmunications Media 



1994 

1995 

1996 

Radio receivers COOO in use) . 

580 

650 

1,000 

Television receivers (’000 in use) . 

390 

420 

450 

Telephones (’000 main lines in use) 

173 

187 

205 

Telei^ stations (subscribers) . 

1,926 

2,784* 

2,800* 

Mobile cellular telephones 
(subscribers) 

8,191 

8,250 

8,810 

Daily newspapers 

Number 

3 

3* 

3* 

Circulation (*000 copies) 

230 

230* 

230* 


* Estimate. 

1997 (’000 in use): 1,050 radio receivers; 470 television receivers. 
Sources: UNESCO, Statiatkal Yearbook, and UN, Stadatical Yearbook, 


Education 


(1996/97, unless otherwise indicated) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Males 

Students 

Females 

Total 

Pre-primary* . 

62 

680 

6,301 

5,698 

11,999 

Primaxy . 

. 11,013* 

90,478 

1,947,764 

752,024 2,699,788 

Secondary. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

282,979 

71,309 

354,288 

Higher 

n.a. 

i^oot 

67,451 

8,224 

65,675 


*1993/94. 

1 1991/92. 

Source: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook. 


Tourism 



1995 

1996 

1997 

Tourist arrivals (’000) 

61 

74 

81 

Tourist receipts (US $ million) 

60 

46 

69 


Source: World Tourism Organization, Yearbook of Tourism Statistics. 


Directory 


The Constitution 

A draft constitution for the united Republic of Yemen (based on that 
endorsed by the Yemen Arab R^blic (YAR) and the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen (SDRY) in December 1981) was 
published in December 1989, and was approved by a popular refer- 
endum on 15-16 May 1991. 

On 29 September 1994 52 articles were amended, 29 added and 
one cancelled, leaving a total of 159 articles in the Constitution. 

As revised in 1994, the Constitution defines the Yemeni Republic 
as an independent and sovereimi Arab and Islamic country. The 
document states that the Repubuc Is an indivisible whole, and it is 
impermissible to concede any part of it. The Yemeni people an part 
of the Arab and Islamic nation,’ The Islamic SharVa is identified as 
&e basis of all laws. 

The revised Constitution provides for the election, by direct uni- 
versal suffrage, of the President of the Republic; the President is 
elected for a five-year term, renewable only once.* The President is 
empowered to appoint a Vice-President. The President of the 
Republic is, ex officio, Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. 


Legislative authority is vested in the SOl-member House of Rep- 
resentatives, which is elect^ by universal suf&age, for a fouiv 
year term. The legislature is empowered to debate and approve 
legislation, to decide general state polipy, to supervise public 
roending, and to rati:^ mtemational trades and a^^ments. The 
Constitution states that *the President can dissolve the House of 

'i^e President of Le Republic^^l^ts the Prime Minister and 
other members of the Government on the advice of the Pdme 
Minister. The Constitution empowers both the President and the 
legislature to impeach the Prime Minister and other mvenunent 
members Tor crimes committed in the performance of their duties’. 

The Constitution delineates the separation of the powers of the 
organs of State, and guarantees the independence of the judidaiy. 
The existence of a multi-party political system is confirmed, althou^ 
serving members of the police and armed forces are banned from 
political activity. 

* The amendments to the (I!onstitution enacted in September 1994 
provided for the abolition of the Presidential Counm, which had 
previously been empowered to elect the President of t^ Republic. 
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On 1 October the House of Representatives, meeting as an electoral 
college, confirmed Ali Abdullah Saleh as President for a five-year 
tem^ following the eniry of this mandate, subsequent elections 
to the presidency would be as defined above. 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Field Marshal Ali Abdullah Saleh (took office 24 May 
1990; re-elected 1 October 1994, 23 September 1999). 
Vice-President: Mfig.-Gen. Abd ar-Rabbuh Mansue Hadi. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(&ptember 2000) 

Prime Minister: Dr Abd al-Karim al-1ryani. 

D^aty Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Afibirs: Abd 
al-^irBajambial. 

MiwifltAr of Petroleum and Mineral Resources: Muhammad al- 
Khadimal-Wajih. 

Minister of State for Cabinet Afibirs: Dr Mutahar as-Saeedi. 
MtwifltAr of Planning and Development: Ahmad Muhammad 
SUFAN. 

Minister of Labour and Vocational Training: Muhammad 
Muhammad at-Tayyib. 

Minister of Supply and Trade: Abd alAziz al-Komaim. 

Minister of Local Administration: Sadiq Amin Abu Ras. 

Minifitor of the Interion Brig.-Gen. Hussain Muhammad Arab. 
Minister of Finance: Alawi Salih as-Salami. 

Minister of Justice: Ismail Ahmad al-Wazir. 

Minister of Religious Endowments and Guidance: Sheikh 
Nasser ash-Shatbani. 

Minister of Information: Abd ar-Rahman Muhammad al-Akwa. 
Minister of Culture and Tourism: Abd al-Mauk Mansur. 
Minister of Transport: Brig.-Gen. Abd al-Malk as-Sayyani. 
Minister of Industry: Abd ar-Rahman Muhammad Au Othman . 
Minister of Construction, Housing and Urban Planning: 
Abdullah Hussain ad-Dafi. 

Minister of Health: Abdullah Abd al-Wali Nashir. 

Minister of Agriculture and Water Resources: Ahmad Salim 
alJabau. 

Minister of Fisheries: Ahmad Mussaid Hussain. 

Minister of Defence: Col Muhammad Dayfallah Muhammad. 
Minister of Social Security and Social Affairs: Muhammad 
Abdullah al-Battani. 

Minister of Electricity and Waten Au Hamid Sharaf. 

ARnister for Parliamentary and Legal Afibirs: Abdullah 
Ahmad Ghanim. 

Minister for the Civil Service and Administrative Reform: 
Muhammad Ahmad alJunaid. 

Minister of Communications: Ahmad Muhammad al-Anisi. 
Minister of Youth and Sport: Dr Abd al-Wahab Rawih. 

Minister of Education: Yahya Muhammad Abdullah ashShuaibi. 
Minister of Expatriate Afibirs: AhbuadAual-Bishari. 

Minister of State: Faisal Mahmood Hassan Au. 

MINISTRIES 
All ministries are in San*a. 

Ministry of Communications: Airport Rd, al-Jiraf, FOB 25237, 
San‘a; td. (1) 331466; fax (1) 331467. 

Ministry of Information: San*a; tel. (1) 274008; fax (1) 282004; 
internet yemeninfo.gov.ye. 

Ministry of Oil and Mineral Resources: FOB 81, San'a; tel. (1) 
202313; mtemet www.momr.gov.ye. 

Ministry of Planning and Development: FOB 175, San*a; tel. 
(1)260101; fax (1) 261603. 

Ministry of Supidy and Trade: FOB 22210, San*a; tel. (1) 262363; 
fax (1) 252337; e-mail most%.net.ye; internet www.most 
.org.ye. 


President and Legislature 

PRESIDENT 


Presidential Election, 23 September 1999 


Candidates 

Votes 

%of 

votes 

Fi^ Marshal Au Abdullah Saleh . . 

NajibQahtanash-I^’bi . . . . 

Total 

. 3,446,608 
. 132,532 

. 3,677,960 

96.3 

3.7 

100.0 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The House of Representatives has 301 members, elected for a 
four-year term. It originally comprised the 159 members of the 
Consultative Council (Mq/7is ash-ahura) of the former YAR; the 111 
members of the Supreme People’s Council of the former PDRY; and 
31 new members nominated by President Saleh. A general election 
for a new House of Representatives was held on 27 April 1993, and 
again on the same date in 1997. 

Speaker: Sheikh Abdullah bin Hussain al-Ahmar. 


General Election, 27 April 1997 


Party 

Seats 

General People’s Congress (GPC) . . . . 

Yemeni Man Party (YiP) 

. . 187 

. . 63 

Independents 

Baatniat and Nasserite parties . . . . 

. . 64 

. . 7 

Total 

. . 301 


Political Organizations 

In the fi)rmer PDRY the YSP was the only legal political party 
until December 1989, when the formation of opposition parties was 
le^zed. There were no political parties in the former YAR The 
two leadii^ parties that emerged in the unified Yemen were the 
GPC and we YSP. During 1990 an estimated 30 to 40 further 
political parties were reported to have been formed, and in 1991 a 
law was passed regulatii:« the formation of political parties. Fol- 
lowi^ the civil war firom May to July 1994, President Saleh excluded 
the TOP firom the new Government formed in October 1994. In 1996 
43 parties were known to be in existence. 

Al-Haq: San‘a; conservative Islamic party; Sec.-Gen. Sheikh Ahmad 
ash-Shami. 

Democratic Coalition of Opposition: San'a; f. 1995 as a coalition 
of 13 political parties and organizations, including a splinter faction 
of the YSP and the LSY. 

General People’s Congress (GPC): San'a; e-mail gpc@y.net.ye; 
internet www.gpc.om^e; a broad grouping of supporters of President 
Saleh; Chair, neld Marshal Au Abdullah Saleh; Vice-Chair. Mcg.- 
Gen. Abd ae-Rabbuh Mansur Hadi; Sec.-Gen. Dr Abd al-Karim al- 
Iryani. 

League of the Sons of Yemen (LSY): Aden; represents interests 
of southern tribes; Leader Abd aeuRahman alJifri; Sec.-Gen. 
Mohsen Farid. 


Nasserite Unionist Popular Organization: Aden; f. 1989 as a 
legal party. 

Yemen Socialist Party (YSP): San'a; f. 1978 to succeed the United 
Political Organization— National Front (UPO— NF); fmrly Mandst- 
Leninist Vanguard’ party based on 'scientific socialism’; h^ Political 
Bureau and Cen. Cttee; Sec.-Gen. Au Saleh Obad. 

Yemeni Islah Party (YEP): FOB 23090, San'a; tel. (1) 213281; fax 
(1) 213311; f. 1990 by mems of the legislature and other political 
fiwes, and tribal leaders; seeks constitutional reform based on 
Mamie law; Leader Sheikh Abdullah bin Hussain ai^Ahmar; Sec.- 
Gen. Sheikh Muhammad Auai^Yadoumi. 

Yemeni Unionist Rally Party: Aden; f. 1990 by intellectuals and 
politicians from the finr yAR and PDRY to safeguard human rights; 
Leader OmaralJawi. 


Other parties in Yemen include the Arab Socialist Baath Pariy, 
the Federation of Popular Forces; the Liberation Front Party, 
the Nasserite Democratic Party; the National Democratic 
Front; the National Social Pariy; the Popular Nasserite 
Reformation Party, and the Yemen League. 


Diplomatic Representation 

EMBASSIES IN YEMEN 



China, People’s Republic: az-Zubairy St, San'a; tel. (1) 276337 
Ambassador: LiLiugen. 

Cuba: POB 15266, St No. 6B, San'a; tel. (1) 217304; fax (1) 217306 
Ambassador: HtcroRAROiLEsP^REZ. 

Czech Republic: POB 2501, Safiya Janoobia, San'a; tel, (1) 247946 
fks (1) 244418; Ambassador: IuaMazanek. 

Egs^t: POB 1134, Gamal Abd al-Nasser St, San'a; tel. (1) 275948 
fax (1) 274196; Ambassador: Dr Mahmud Mubtada. 
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Eritrea: POB 11040, Western Safia B%, San'a; td. ( 1 ) 209422; fax 
( 1 ) 214088; Ambassador; Mahmoud AuJabra. 

Ethiopia: FOB 234, Al-Hamadani St, San'a; tel. ( 1 ) 208833; fax ( 1 ) 
213780; Ambassador: TbeetelFobsido. 

France: POB 1286, Cnr Sts 2/21, San'a; teL ( 1 ) 268888; fex ( 1 ) 
269160; Ambassador: Pebbre Boillot. 

Gennaiiy: POB 41, Hadda Area, opposite Jamaa ar-Rahman, San‘a; 
tel. ( 1 ) 413177; fax ( 1 ) 413179; Ambassador. Dr VbrnbrEmprich. 
Hungary: POB 11558, As-SaiSya Al-Gharbiyya, St No. 6 B, San‘a; 
tel. ( 1 ) 216250; fax ( 1 ) 216251; Ambassador TborSzatmari. 

India: POB 1154, Saii‘a; tel. ( 1 ) 508084; fax ( 1 ) 508105; e-mail 
indiaemb%.n 6 tye; Ambassador. M. S. Suman. 

Indonesia: POB 19873, No. 15, St No. 16, Sixty Rd, Hadda Area, 
San^a; tel. ( 1 ) 217388; fax ( 1 ) 414383; Ambassador: Ahmad Noor. 
Iran: POB 1437, Haddah St, San*a; tel. ( 1 ) 413552; Chargd d’affaires: 
Abbas Etry. 

Iraq: POB 498, South Airport Rd, San’a; tel. ( 1 ) 244153; Ambas- 
sador. Muhsin Khalil. 

Italy: POB 1152, No. 5 Bldg, St No. 29, San’a; tel. ( 1 ) 265616; 
fax ( 1 ) 266137; e-mail italianembassy%.net.ye; Ambassador: Dr 
VrrALiANO Napoleone. 

Japan: POB 817, San’a; tel. ( 1 ) 207356; fax ( 1 ) 209531; Ambassador: 
SusumuAkiyama. 

Jordan: POB 2162, San’a; tel. (1) 413279; Ambassador Pouad 
Batayneh. 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: POB 1209, al-Hasaba, 
Mazda Rd, San’a; tel. ( 1 ) 232340; Ambassador: Chu Wang Chol. 
Korea, Republic: POB 1234, No. 15, Abu Bakr al-Saddik St, San’a; 
tel. ( 1 ) 245959; Ambassador Pak Hi-Joo. 

Kuwait: POB 3746, South Ring Rd, San’a; tel. ( 1 ) 268876; flax ( 1 ) 
268875; Chargd d’affaires: MansouralAwadi. 

Lebanon: POB 2283, Haddah St, San’a; tel. ( 1 ) 203459; fax ( 1 ) 
201120; Ambassador: Hassan Berbo. 

libya: POB 1506, Ring R^ St No. 8 , House No. 145, San’a; Secretary 
of Libyan Brotherhood Office: A. U. Hefiana. 

Mauritania: POB 19383, No. 6 , Algeria St, San’a; teL ( 1 ) 216770; 
fax ( 1 ) 215926; Ambassador: Ahmed Ould Sidy. 

Morocco: POB 10236, West Safiya, San’a; tel. (1) 247964; fax ( 1 ) 
247793; Ambassador Lahcen Azoulay. 

Netherlands: POB 463. Hadda Rd, San’a; tel. ( 1 ) 264078; fax 
264094; e-mail holland^.net.ye; internet wwwJbo11and.oom.ye; 
Ambassador: B. J. Ronhaar. 

Oman: POB 105, Aser area, az-Zubairy St, San’a; tel. ( 1 ) 208933; 
Ambassador: AwadM. Bakthesr. 

Pakistan: POB 2848, Ring Rd, San’a; tel. (1) 248812; &x ( 1 ) 248866; 
e-mail pakemb%.net.ye; Amtosador A. J. Naim. 

Poland: POB 16168, Hadda St, San’a; tel. ( 1 ) 412243; fax ( 1 ) 413647; 
Ambassador Krzysztof Suprowigz. 

Romania: POB 2169, No. 22, St No. 21, Nouakchout Rd, San’a; tel. 
(1) 209003; fax (1) 214100; e-mail a.romana- 8 anaa%.net.ye; Charg4 
d’afiGures: GheorgheVilcu. 

Russia: POB 1087, 26 September St, San’a; tel. (1) 278719; fSax ( 1 ) 
283142; Ambassador: Igor G. Ivashenko. 

Saudi Arabia: POB 1184, Zuhara House, Hadda Rd, San’a; tel. ( 1 ) 
240429; Ambassador. Muhammad al^ahtani. 

Somalia: POB 12277, Hadda Rd, San’a; tel. ( 1 ) 208864; Ambassador 
Abd as-Sallam Mitallim Adam. 

Sudan: POB 2561, 82 Abou al-Hassan al-Hamadani St, San’a; tel. 
(1) 265231; fSu (1) 265234; Ambassador OmarasJSaidTaha. 

Syria: POB 494, Hadda Rd, St No. 1 , San’a; tel. ( 1 ) 413153; Ambas- 
sador Yousuf Gmaotra. 

Tunisia; POB 2561, Diplomatic area, St No. 22, San’a; tel. ( 1 ) 
240458; Ambassador: AbbI^Mohsen. 

Tvackiesyi POB 18371, as-Safiya, San’a; tel. and fax ( 1 ) 241395; 
Ambassador: SanliTopquoOlu. 

United Arab Emirates: POB 2250, Ring Rd, San’a; tel. (1) 248777; 
Ambassador: Saif bin Maktoom al-Mansoory. 

United Kiiigdom: POB 1287, 129 Hadda Rd, San’a; teL ( 1 ) 264081; 
fax ( 1 ) 263069; Ambassador Victor Henderson. 

USA: POB 22347, Sheraton Hotel District, San’a; tel. (1) 238843; 
fax (1) 251563; internet www.usembassy.ye; Ambassador. Barbara 
Bodine. 

Religion 

ISLAM 

The mmority of the population are Muslims. Most are Sunni Muslims 
of the Shafi’a sect, except in the north-west of the country, where 


Directory 

Tflidiftm (a moderate sect of the Shi’a order) is the dominant persua- 
sion. 

CHRISnANITY 
The Roman Catholic Church 

Apostolic Vicariate of Arabia: POB 54, Abu Dhabi, United Arab 
Emirates; td. (2) 4461895; fax (2) 4465177; e-mml apvicarOemirates 
.netae; responsible for a territory comprising most of the Ardbi^ 
peninsida (including Saudi Arabia, the UAE, Oman, Qatar, B 6 uiiain 
and Yemen), an estimated 1,000,000 Roman Catholics 

(31 Deceml^ 1999); vicar Apostolic Giovanni Bernardo Gremoli, 
'Htular Bishop of Masuccaba (resident in the UAE); Vicar Delegate 
for Yemen Rev. George Pudussery. 

The Andean Communion 

Within the Episcopal Church in Jerusalem and the Middle East, 
Yemen forms part of the diocese of Cyprus and the Gulf. The 
Anglican congregations in San’a and Aden are entirely expatriate; 
the Bishop in Cwprus and the Gulf is resident in Cyprus, while the 
Archdeacon in the Gulf is resident in Qatar. 

HINDUISM 

Thera is a small Hindu community. 

Judicial System 

Yemen’s Constitution guarantees the independence of the judiciary 
and identifies Islamic XShari‘a) as the basis of all laws. 

Yemen is divided into 18 Govemorates, each of which is further 
divided into Districts. Each District has a Court of First Instance 
in which all cases are heard by a single magistrate. Appeals against 
decisions of the Courts of First Ins&ice are referred to a Court of 
Appeal. Each Govemorate has a Court of Appeal with four divisions: 
CiTm, Criminal, Matrimonial and Commercial, each of which consists 
ofthme judges. 

The Supreme Court of the Republic, which sits in San’a, rules on 
matters concemmg the Constitution, appeals against decisions of 
the Courts of App^ and cases brought aga^t members of the 
Legi^ture. The Supreme Court has ei^t mvisions, each of which 
consists of five judgra. 

The Supreme Judicial Council supervises the proper function of 
the courts and its Chairman is the President of the Republic. 

The Press 

Legislation embodying the freedom of the press in the unified 
Republic of Yemen was enacted in May 1990. The lists below include 
publications which wpeared in the YAR and the PDRY prior to 
their unification in May 1990. 

dailies 

Al-Jmnburiya: Taiz Information Office, Taiz; tel. (4) 216748; 
Arabic; drc. 100,000. 

Ar-Rabi’ ’Ashar Min Uktubar (14 October): POB 4227, Crater, 
Aden; f. 1968; not published on Saturdays; Arabic; Editorial Dir 
Farouq Mustafa Rifat, Chief Editor Muhammad Hussain Muhammad; 
drc. 20 , 000 . 

Ash-Sharara (The Spark): 14 October Corpn for Printing, Pub- 
lishing, Distribution and Advertising, POB 4227, Crater, Aden; 
Arabic; drc. 6,000. 

Ath-Thawra (The Revolution): POB 2195, San’a; tel. ( 1 ) 262626; 
fax (1) 274139; Arabic; govt-owned; Editor Muhamb^ az-Zorkah; 
drc. 110 , 000 . 

WEEKLIES AND OTHERS 

Attbarah (Trade): POB 3370, Hodeida; tel. (3) 213784; fax (3) 
211528; e-mail hodcd%.net.ye; monthly, Arabic; commerdaL 
Al-Ayyam: POB 648, al-Khaljj al-Imami, Crater, Aden; tel. (2) 
255170; fax ( 2 ) 255692; e-mail rato 1 @al-ay 3 ram-yemen.com; Editor 
HishamBashraheel. 

Al-Bilad (The Country): POB 1438, San’a; weekly, Arabic; centre- 
right 

Dar as-Salam (Peace): POB 1790, San’a; teL ( 1 ) 272946; f. 1948; 
weekly, Arabic; political, economic and general essays; Editor 
Abdullah Mukbool as-Sicgul. 

Al-Fanoon: Ministry of Culture and Toursim, POB 1187, Tawahi 
102, Aden; teL (2) 23831; f. 1980; Arabic; monthly arts review; 
Editor Faisal Sofy; die. 15,500. 

Al-Gundi (The Soldier); Ministry of Defence, Madinat ash-Sha’ab; 
fortnightly Arabic; drc. 8,500. 
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Al-Hikma (Wisdom): FOB 4227, Crater, Aden; monthly; Arabic; 
publ. by the Writers’ Union; circ. 5,000. 

Al-Hares: Adei^ foitnij^tly; Arabic; drc. 8,000. 

Al-MaHu (Spring): Ministry of Information, San'a; monthly; 
general interest. 

Mi^allat al-Jaish (Army Magazine): FOB 2182, San’a; tel. (1) 
231181; monthly; publ. by Ministry of Defence. 

Al-Maseerah ( Joumev): Ministry of Information, FOB 2182, San'a; 
tel. (1) 231181; monthly; general interest. 

Al-Bfithaq (The Charter): San^a; weekly; organ of the General 
Feople’s Congress. 

Ar^Ra*! al-*Am (FubUc Opinion): FOB 293, San*a; tel. (1) 242090; 
weekly; independent; Editor Au Muhammad al-Olafi. 

As-Sahwa (Awakening): FOB 11126, Hadda Road, San^s^ tel. (1) 
247892; fax (1) 269218; weekly; Islamic fundamentalist; Editor 
Muhammad al-Yaddoubo. 

San'a: FOB 198, San'a; fortni^tly; Arabic; inclined to left. 

Sawt al-^Ummal (The Workers’ Voice): FOB 4227, Crater, Aden; 
weekly; Arabic. 

Sawt al-Yemen (Voice of Yemen): FOB 802, San'a; weddy; Arabic. 

Ash-Shura: FOB 15114. San’^ tel. (1) 213584; fax (1) 218468; e- 
mail shoura%.netye; Editor Abdallah Sa’ad; circ. 15,000. 

At-Ta^awnn (Co-operation): at-Ta*awiin Bldg, az-Zubairy St, San*s^ 
weekly; Arabic; supports co-operative societies. 

Ath-Thaqa£nt al-Jadida (New Culture): Ministry of Culture and 
Tourism, jPOB 1187, Taw^ 102, Aden; teL (2) 23881; f. 1970; 
cultural monthly review; Arabic; drc. 3,000. 

Ath-Iliawri (The Revolution^): FOB 4227, Crater, Adezn weekly; 
published on Saturday, Arabic; organ of Cen. Cttee of YSP; Editor 
Dr Ahmad Abdullah Salih. 

26 SentembeR 26 September Publishii^ FOB 17. San'a; tel. (1) 
262626; fax (1) 234129; e-mail webinaster@26september.oom; armed 
forces weekly, circ. 25,000. 

Al-Wahda al-Watani (National Unity): Al-Baath Printing House, 
FOB 193, San‘a; tel. (1) 77511; i 1982; finrly Al-Ornd; monthly. 
Editor Muhammad Salem Au; drc. 40,000. 

Al-Yemen: Yemen Printing and Publishing Co, FOB 1081, San^a; 
tel. (1) 72376; f. 1971; weekly, Arabic; centre-ri^t^ Editor Muhammad 
Ahmad as-Sabagh. 

The Yemen Times: FOB 2579, San^a; tel. (1) 268661; fax(l) 268663; 
e-mail yementime8%ementimes.oom; internet www.yementimes 
.com; independent weekly Enfi^h; Editor-in-C3iief Prm. Dr Abd al> 
Azizas^qqaf; drc. 20,000. 

Yemeni Women: FOB 4227, Crater, Aden; monthly, drc. 5,000. 
NEWS AGENCIES 

Aden News Agency (ANA): Ministry of Culture and Tourism, 
FOB 1187, Tawahi 102, Adra; tel. (2) 24874; f. 1970; govt-owned; 
Dir-Gen. Ahmad Muhammad Ibrahim. 

Saba News Agency: FOB 881, San^a; tel. (1) 250078; fax (1) 250078; 
e-mail sabanews%.net.ye; f. 1970; Editor HusBiNAirAwADi. 


Publishers 

Armed Forces Printing Press: FOB 17, San^a; tel. (1) 274240. 

14 October Coiron for Printing, Publishing; Distribution and 
Advertisii)^ PClB 4227, Crater, Men; under control of the Ministiy 
of Information; Chair, and Gen. Man. Salih Ahmad Salah. 

26 September Publishing: FOB 17, San'a; teL (1) 274240. 

Ath-Thawrah Corpm FOB 2195, San’a; fax (1) 251505; Chair. 
M.R. az-Zubkah. 

Yemen Printing and Publishing Co: FOB 1081, San*a; Chair. 
Ahmad Muhammad Hadi. 


Broadcasting and Communications 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Public Telecommunications Corpm FOB 17045, Airport Rd, al- 
Jiraf; San'a; td. (1) 250040; Dir-Gen. Muhammad al-Eassous. 

BROADCASTING 

Yemen R adio and Television Corpm FOB 2182, San'a; tel. (1) 
231181; fax (1) 230761; state-controlled Dir AuCalehAlqamrah. 


Finance 

(cap. = capital; 

res B reserves; dep. = deposits; m. = millioi^ brs^ branches; 
amounts in Yemeni njmls, unless otherwise indicated) 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Central Bank of Yemem FOB 59, Ali Abd al-Mughni St, San'a; tel. 

(1) 274310; fax (1) 274360; e-mail govemor@cb^men.com; internet 
www.cbyemen.com; f. 1971; meiged with Bank of Yemen in 1990; 
cap. and res 12,414.5m., dep. 249,998.6m. (Dec. 1996); Gov. Ahmed 
A. kehmanas-Samawi; Dep. Ck)v. Salem al-Ashwau; 16 brs. 

Principal Banks 

Arab Bank FLC (Jordan): FOB 475, az-Zubaiiy St, San’a; teL (1) 
276585; fox (1) 276583; f. 1972; Man. GhassanBundahji; 5 brs. 
Co-operative and A^cultural Credit Bank: FOB 2015, Banks 
Comj^ex, az-Zubairy St, San^a; tel. (1) 207817; fox (1) 219236; e- 
mail cacbank%.neiye; f. 1976; cw. 293m., total assets 2,020m. 
(Dec. 1999); Chair. Dr Muhammad H. al-Wadan; Dir-Gen. Yahia as- 
Sabri; 27 brs. 

Credit Agricole Indosuez (France): FOB 651, az-Zubaiiy St, 
San’a; t^. (1) 274370; fox (1) 274501; e-mail indosuez® 
yenet.coDi; R^nal Man. FRANgois Rivier; 6 brs. 

Industrial Bank of Yemem FOB 323, Banks Complex, az-Zubairy 
St, San^a; tel. (1) 207381; fox (1) 207379; f. 1976; industrial invest- 
ment; cap. 100m., total assets 269.8m. (1987); Chair, and Man. Dir 
Abbas Abdu Muhaboiad al-Kibsht; Gen. Man. Abd al-Karim Ismail 
alAbhabi. 

International Bank of Yemen YSC: FOB 2847, 106 az-Zubaixy 
St, San’a; tel. (1) 273273; fox (1) 274127; e-mail atalabsi® 
y.net.y6; f. 1980; commercial bank; cw. 500.0m., res 207.6m., dep. 
9,878m. (Dec. 1997); Chair. Au Lutf ath-Thour; Gen. Man. 
Muhammad Abdullah M. al-Amery; 4 brs. 

National Bank of Yemem FOB 6, Arwa Rd, Crater, Aden; tel. and 
fox (2) 253484: f. 1970 as National Bank of Southern Yemen; reorg. 
1971; cap. and res 887m., dep. 24,762m. (Dec. 1998); Chair, and 
Gen. Man. Abdul Rahbo^ Muhammad al-Kuhau; 28 brs. 

United Bank Ltd (Pakistan): FOB 1295, Ali Abd al-Mughni St, 
San‘a; tel. (1) 2724^; fox (1) 274168; Vice-Pres. and ^n. Man. 
Inayatullah Burr, 1 br. 

Watani Bank for Trade and Investment: FOB 3058, az-Zubaiiy 
St, nr Banks Centre, San*a; tel. (1) 206613; fox (1) 205706; e-mail 
watanibankl®y.net.ye; internet www.watanibank.com; f. 1998; cap. 
750m, res 9m., dep. 3,886m. (Dec. 1998); Chair. Dr Ahmdbd All al- 
Hamdani; Gen. Man. Shabih MehdiNaqvi. 

Yemen Bank for Reconstruction and Development (YBRD): 
FOB 541, 26 September St, San^a; tel. (1) 270481j>c (1) 271684; f. 
1962; cap. SOO.Clin., res 318.7m., dep. 45,695.5m. (Dec. 1996); Chair. 
Abdullah Saum alGifri; Gen. Man. Hussain Fadhlb Muhammad; 34 
brs. 

Yemen Commercial Bank: FOB 19845, az-Zubaizy St. San'a; 
tel. (1) 218590; fax (1) 209566; e-mail ycbho%.net.ye; internet 
www.ycbaDk.com; f. 1993; csm, 1,000.0m, res 27,679.4m., dep. 
17,910.4m. (Dec. 1999); Chair. Sheikh Muhabcmad bin Yahya ar.R)wai- 
shan; Chief Exec, and Gfen. Man. Sikander Mahmoud; 8 brs. 

INSURANCE 

Aman Insurance Co (YSC): FOB 1133, San*a; tel. (1) 214104; 
fox (1) 209452; e-mail aman-ins^.neiy6; interziet www.y.n6tye/ 
amaninsurance; all dasses of insurance; Gsn. Man. Aeol as-Sakkaf. 
Mareb Yemen Insurance Co: FOB 2284, az-Zubaiiy St, San*a; 
teL (1) 206114; fax (1) 206118; e-mail man!ix^74%.netje; f. 
1974; all classes of insurance; cap. 100m.; Chair, and Gen. Mm. 
Muhammad Hashim. 

National Insurance and Re-insurance Co: FOB 456, Aden; tel. 

(2) 51464; f. 1970; Lloyd’s Agents; cap. 5m. Yemeni dinars; G^ 
Man. Abubakr S. al-Qoti. 

Saba Yemen Insurance Co: FOB 19214; San'a; teL (1) 240908; 
fox (1) 240943; e-mail 8abain8@yenet.com; f. 1990; all dasses of 
insurance; Gen. Man. Sabah Haddad. 

Trust Yemen Insurance and Reinsurance Co: FOB 18392, 
San^a; teL (1) 264263; fox (1) 263234; all classes of insurance; Gen. 
Man. Daoudal-Khatib. 

United Insurance Co: FOB 1883, az-Zubairy St, San'a; tel. (1) 
214232; fox (1) 214012; e-mail unitedin8uranc^.n6t.ye; internet 
www.unitedin8uranceyemen.com; f. 1981; all dasses of general 
insurance and life; cap. 100m.; Gen. Man. Tarek A. Hayel Saeed. 
Al-Watania Insurance Co (YSC): FOB 15497, San‘a; tel. (1) 
272874; fox (1) 272924; e-mail alwatania%enet.oom; all dasses of 
insurance. 
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Yemen G^ral Inanrance Co (SYC): POB 2709, YGI Bldg, 26 
A1 Giers St, San'a; tel. (1) 266191; fax (1) 263109; e-mail 
ygi-8an|iy.net.ye; f. 1977; all dasses of insurance; cap. 130m.; Chair. 
Abd al-Gabbak THABtrr; Gen. Man. Wamtoh aUTarsahT 


(V. POB 8437, San'a; tel. (1) 272806; fax (1) 
274177; e-mail yezneiiinsuraiice@yeiiet.coni; all classes of insurance; 
Deputy Gen. Man. Khalid Bashir Tahir. 


Trade and Industry 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
General Board for Agricultural Research: San'a. 

General Corpn for Foreign Trade and Grains: POB 77. San‘a; 
tel. (1) 202345; fax (1) 209611; f. 1976; Dir Gren. AbdaRpRahman 
AL-MA nWAHT. 

General Corpn for Manufacturing and Marketing of Cement: 
POB 1920; San‘a; tel. (1) 215691; fax (1) 263168; Chair. Amin Abd 
ait-Wahid Ahmkd. 

National Co for Foreign Trade: POB 90, Crater, Aden; tel. (2) 
42793; fax (2 ) 42631; f. 1969; incorporates main foreign trading 
businesses (nationalized in 1970) and arranges ^eir supply to 
the National Co for Home Trade; Gen. Man. Ahmed Muhammad 
Saleh (acting). 

National Co for Home Trade: POB 90, Crater, Aden; tel. (2) 
41483; fax (2) 41226; f. 1969; marketing of general consumer goods, 
building materials, electric^ goods, motor cars and spare parts, 
agricultural machinery etc.; Man. Dir Abdar-Rahb«anas-Saiiani. 
National Dockyards Co: POB 1244, Tawahi, Aden; tel. (2) 23837; 
Man. Dir Saleh Aii-MuNTA8iRMEHDi. 

National Drug Corpn: POB 192, Crater, Aden; tel. (2) 04912; fax 
(2) 21242; f. 1972; import of pharmaceutical product, chemicals, 
medical sujralies, baby foods and scientiiic instruments; Chair, and 
Gen. Man. Dr Awaiih Sai^am Isha Bamatraf. 

Public Corpn fbr Building and Housing: POB 7022, al-Man- 
soura, Aden; tel. (2) 342296; fax (2) 345726; f. 1973; govt contractors 
and contractors of private housing projects; Dir-Gen. Hussain 
Muhammad Aii-WALi. 

Public Corpn for Maritime Affairs (PCMA): POB 19396; San‘a; 
tel. (1) 414412; fax (1) 414645; f, 1990; protection of the marine 
environment; registration of ships; implementation of international 
maritime conventions; Chair. Saeed Yafai. 

Yemen Co for Industry and Commerce Ltd: POB 5423, Taiz; 
tel. (4) 218058; fax (4) 218054; Chair. Ali Muhammad Said. 

Yemen Co for Investment and Finance Ltd: POB 2789, SanV, 
tel. (1) 276372; fax (1) 274178; f. 1981; cap. 100m.; Chair, and Gen. 
Man. AbduIiUH Ishaq. 

Yemen Drug Co for Industry and Commerce: POB 40, San‘a; 
tel. (1) 234250; fax (1) 234290; Chair. Muhammad Au Muqbil; Man. 
Dir Abd ar-Rahman A. Ghalrb. 

Yemen Economical Cotpm POB 1207, San'a; tel. (1) 262501; fax 
(1) 262508; Commercial Man. A. Karim Sayaghi. 

Yemen Land Transport Corpn: POB 279, Taiz St, San'a; tel. (1) 
262108; f. 1961; Chair. Col Au Ahmad al-Wasi; Gen. Man. Hamid 
Mukrjo. 

Yemen Trading and Construction Co: POB 1092; San'a; tel. (1) 
264005; fax (1) 240624; e-mail ytcc@(y.net.ye; f. 1979; intial cap. 
100m. riyals. 


DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
General Board for Agricultural Development: San‘a. 

General Board for Development of Eastern Region: San^a. 
General Board for Development of Tihama: San*a. 

Yemen Free Zone Public Anthoriiy: Aden; tel. (2) 241210; fox (2) 
221237; supervises creation of a free zone for industrial investment; 
Chair. Abd al-Qadir Ba^ammal. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Aden Chamber of Commerce and Industry: POB 473, Queen 
Abban St, Crater 101, Aden; tel. (2) 221176; fox (2) 255660; e- 
mail cciadeD%.netye; f. 1886; 5,000 mems; Pres. Muhammad Objer 
Bamashmus; Gen. Man. Badr Muhammad Ba-Salma. 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce: POB 16992, San^a; tel. 
(1) 211765; Dir Jamal Sharhan. 

Hodeida Chamber of Commerce: POB 3370, az-Zubairy St, Hod- 
eida; tel. (3) 217401; fox (3) 211528; e-mail hodcci(^.net.ye; f. 1960; 
1,500 mems; cap. Im. riyals; Dir Nabilal-Wajih. 

San‘a Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Airport Rd, al- 
Hasabah St, POB 196, San‘a; tel. (1) 232361; fax (1) 232412; f. 1963; 
Pres. Al-Haj Hussain al-Watari; Gen. Man. Abdullah H. ar-Rubaidi. 


Taiz Chamber of Commerce: POB 5029, Chamber of Conunerce 
St, Taiz; tel. (4) 210580; fox (4) 212336; Dir Mopid A. Saif. 

Yemen Chamber of Commerce and Industry: POB 16690, San*a; 
tel. (1)223539; fox 251555. 

STATE HYDROCARBONS COMPANIES 

General Corpn for Oil and Mineral Resources: San'a; f. 1990; 
state petroleum co; Pres. AhbiadBarakat. 

Ministry of Oil and Mineral Resources: POB 81 San*a; tel. (1) 
202313; internet www.momr.gov.ye; responsible for the refining 
and marketing of petroleum products, and for prospecting wd 
exploitation of mdigenous hydrocarbons and other minerals; subsidi- 
aries indude: 

Aden Refinery Co: POB 3003, Aden 110; tel. (2) 76234; fax (2) 
76600; f. 1952; operates petroleum refineiy; capacity 8.6m. tons 
per year, outout 4.2m. tons (1990); operates 1 oil tanker. Exec. Dir. 
Muhabcmad Hussein al-Haj; Refinery Man. Ahmad Hassan al-Gifri. 
Yemen National Oil Co: POB 5050, Maalla, Aden; sole petro- 
leum concessionaire, importer and distributor of petroleum prod- 
ucts; Gen. Man. Muhabimad Abd Hussein. 

UTnJTIES 

Electricity 

Public Electricity Corpm POB 11422, Government Complex, 
Haddah Rd, San*a; tel. (1) 2^131; fax (1) 263115; Man. Dir Ahmad 
al-Aini. 


Water 

National Water and Sanitation Authority (NWSA): (Taiz 
Branch) POB 5283, Taiz; tel. (4) 222628; fox (4) 212323. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Agricultural Co-operatives Union: POB 649; tel. (1) 270685; fax 
(1) 274126. 

General Confedera tion of Woi^ers: POB 1162, Maalla, Aden; 
f. 1956; affiliated to WFTU and ICFTU; 35,000 mems; Pres. Rajeh 
Saleh Naji; Gen. Sec. Abd ab-Razak Shaif. 

Trade Union Federation: San'a; Pres. An Saif Muqbil 

Transport 

RAILWAYS 

There are no railways in Yemen. 

ROADS 

In 1996 Yemen had a total road network of 64,725 km, induding 
5,234 km of main roads and 2,474 km of secondary roads. An 
estimated 8% of the road network was paved in 1996. 

General Conm for Roads and Bridges: POB 1185, az-Zubaiiy 
St, Asir Rd, San'a; tel. (1) 202278; fax (1) 209571; responsible for 
zxiaintenance and construction. 

Yemen Land Transport Co: Aden; f. 1980; izicorporates ftzir 
Yemen Bus Co and aU other public transport of the fiaair PDRY; 
Chair. Abd alJalil Tahir Badr; Gen. Man. Salih AwadalAmudl 

SHIPPING 

Aden is the main port. Aden Main Harbour has 28 first-dass berths. 
In addition there is ample room to accommodate vessels of lu^t 
draught at anchor in the 18-foot dredged area. There is also 800 
feet of cargo wharf accommodating vessels of 300 feet length and 
18 feet drauj^t. Aden Oil Harbour accommodates four tamkers of 
67,000 tons and up to 40 feet draught In Mardi 1999 work was 
completed on a US |580m. programme to ^and container handling 
facmties at Aden, with the aim of establishing the port as a mcnor 
transhipment centre. Hodeida port, on the Rm Sea, was enanded 
wil^ Scmet aid and now handies a considerable amount or traffic, 
there are also mrts at Maalla, Mocha, Nishtun and Salif. 

At 31 Deceinber 1998 Yemen’s merchant fleet comprised 46 ves- 
sels, amountmg to 25,267 grt 

Yemen Ports Authority: POB 1316, Steamer Point, Aden; td. (2) 
203521; fox (2) 202350; e-mail roy@y.net.ye; f. 1888; Harbour Master 
Capt. BarakatAuDarwish. 

Principal Shipping Companies 

Aden Refinery Co: POB 3003, Aden 110; tel (2) 376234; fax (2) 
376600; Exec.-Dir Muhammad Hussain al-Haj. 

Arabian Gulf Navigation Co (Yemen) Ltd: POB 3740, Hodeida; 
tel. (3) 2442. 
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Elkirshi Shipping and Stevedoring Co: FOB 3813, al-Hamdi 
St, Hodeida; tel. {S) 224263; operates at ports of Hodeida, Mocha 
andSalif. 

Hodeida Shipping and Transport Go Ltd: FOB 3337, Hodeida; 
teL (3) 238130; mT3) 211533; cargo, container and ro-ro handling. 
BfiddleEast ShippingCo Ltd: FOB 3700, Hodeida; tel. (3) 217276; 
fax (3) 211529; e>mw nudeast@kmdeaBtshipping.com; internet 
www.mideastshipping.oom; f. 1962; Chair. Abdal-WasaHayelSabed; 
Gen. Man. Sahesbr al-Galil Gazem; brs in Mocha, Aden, Taiz, 
Mulmlla, San'a, Salif, Has Isa, ash-Shihr. 

National Shipping Co: FOB 1228, Steamer Foint, Aden; tel. (2) 
204861; far (2) 202644; shipping, bunkering, dealing and for- 
warding, and travel agents; Man. Muhammad Othman. 

Yemen Nav^iation Line: FOB 4190, Aden; tel. (2) 24861; fleet of 
3 general cargo vessels. 

Yemen Shipping Development Co Ltd: FOB 3686, Hodeida; td. 
(3) 239252; fleet of 4 gene& cargo vessels; Shipping Man. Fahdle 
A. Kabim. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are six international airports -San‘a International (13 km 
&om the dty), Aden Civil Airport (at Khormaksar, 11 km from the 
port of Aden), al-Ganad (at Taiz), Mukalla (Hiyan), Seyoun and 
Hodeida Airport. In 1996 a total of 588,000 passengers travelled on 
sdieduled services in the Republic of Yemen. 

Yemen Airways (Yemenia): FOB 1183, Airport Hd, San^a; tel. (1) 
232380; fax (1) 252991; f. 1963 as Yemen Ai^es; nationalized as 
Yemen Airways Co^ 1972; present name adopted 1978; merged 
with airlines of finr fDRY in 1996; owned 51% by Yemeni Govt and 
49% Govt of Saudi Arabia; supervised by a ministerial cttee 
under the Ministry of Transport; internal services and external 
services to destinations in theMddle East, Asia, Africa and Europe; 
Chair. Hassan Abdo Sohbi. 

Tourism 

The former YAH formed a joint tourism company with the FDHY in 
1980. In 1998 some 82,270 tourists visits Yemen, and tourist 
receipts for that year were estimated at US $84m. 

General Anthority of Tourism: FOB 129, San‘a; tel. (1) 252319, 
fax (1) 252316; e-m]^ mkt%enet.com; Chair. Abd aRtRahman Mah- 
YOUB. 
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Ymnen Tourism Promotion Board: FOB 5607, San*a; tel. (1) 
254028; fax (1) 254032; Man. AbduLuff. 

Defence 

The armed forces of the former YAR and the FDRY were officially 
merged in May 1990, but early 1994 the process had not been 
completed and in May civil war broke out between the forces of the 
two former states, culminating in victory for the North. In October 
resident Saleh announced plmis for the modernization of the armed 
forces, which would include flie banning of party affiliation in the 
security services and armed forces, and in March 1995 the full 
merger of the armed forces was announced. 

Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces: Field Marshal Au 
Abdullah Saleh. 

Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces: (vacant). 

Chief of the General Staff: Brig.-Gen. Abdullah Alt Ulaywah. 
Estimated defence budget (1999): US $374m. 

Military Service: conscription, 3 years. 

Total Armed Forces (August 1999): 66,300: army 61,000; navy 
1,800; air force 3,500. Reserves estimated at 40,000 (army). 
Paramilitary Forces: an estimated 50,000-strong Ministry of 
National Security Force, and at least 20,000 tribal levies. 

Education 

Frimaiy education in the Yemen is compulsory between the ages of 
six and 15. Secondary education, beginmng at 15, lasts for a furiher 
three years. In 1996 enrolment at primary schools was equivalent 
to 70% of children in Ihe relevant age-group (boys 100%; girls 40%). 
Enrolment at secondary schools in that year was equivalent to just 
34% of students in the appropriate age-group (males 53%; femmes 
14%). In the 1993/94 academic year, 11,999 pupils were in pre- 
prirnary education. In 1996/97 2,699,788 pupils attended primary 
mstitutions. There were 354,288 pupils in secondary education in 
that year. Some 65,675 students progressed to higher education, 
with 25,715 students enrolled at universities in l&n'a and Aden. 
The average rate of adult illiteracy, according to unofficial sources, 
is 68% (nimes 62%; females 74%). In 1998 public expenditure on 
education was estimated at 56,462m. riyals, equivalent to 18.9% of 
total government spending. 
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Annual Titles from Europa 



The World 
of Learning 


• The definitive guide to higher 
education ivorld-widei in over 
2,000 large-format pages 

• Details over 30,000 
universities, colleges, schools 
of art and music, learned 
societies, research institutes, 
libraries, museums and 
galleries; names over 200,000 
staff and officials 

- Details more than 400 international organizations 
concerned with education 

• Fully revised and updated to reflect new developments in 
the academic sphere 

- Exceptional as a world- wide academic mailing list 

• Fully indexed for easy reference 


The Europa 5- .;.; 

Directory 
of International 
Organizations T 

• A new extensive one-volume 
guide to international 
organizations around the 

• Includes over 1,700 
international and regional 
organizations, with details of 

their activities, membership, representation, finance, 
publications, affiliated organizations, address and 
communication information, principal oflfleers 

• Defines the changing role of international oiganizations in 
today’s world 

- Includes a chronology charting the major events in the 
history of the leading organizations 

• FuU texts or extracts fl^m significant international documents 



The International 
Foundation Directory 


• An invaluable guide to the most 
influential international 
foimdations 

• Details over 1,500 institutions in 
some 100 countries 

* Each entry lists: institution name, 
address, tdqphone, fax, e-mail 
and internet, date of 
establishment, functions, aims 
and activities, finances, 
publications, key personnel and trustees 

* Fully indexed, thoroughly revised and updated annually 

- An ideal startup point for grant research 


The Europa World Year Book 

• Unique reference survey of every country in the world 

• A large-format two volume work 

• Over 4,100 pages of the most current information available 

• Bach country chapter mdudes an introductory survey, 
economic and demographic statistics and a wide-ranging 
directory of essential names and addresses 

• Lists over 1,650 international organizations with principal 
officials and publications 

• ffivalud)le to anyone dealing with overseas niarkets 


The International Who*s Who 

• Also available on CD-ROM 

• A biographical A-Z of our most gifted and influential 
contemporaries from around the globe 

• From heads of state, politicians and diplomats to the 
eminent and success^ in business, finance, science, 
technology, literature, film, sport and the performing arts 

• Nearly 19,000 detailed biographies 

• Entries include: nationality, date and place of birth, 
education, marital and family details, past career, awards, 
publications, leisure interests, current address and 
tdephone, fax, e-mail and internet numbers 

• Revised and updated annually 
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Major Titles from Europa 


The European Union 
Enqrclopedia and Directory 


The Territories of 
the Russian Federation 



Provides an A-Z section of key 


terms relating to the 


environment 


A directory section organized 


alphabetically by country lists 


main governmental and non 


governmental organizations, 


both national and international 

• A series of maps show areas of pollution, rainforest and other 
environmental features both regionally and world-wide 

• Indudes an extensive bibliography of rdevant periodicals 

• A Who’s Who section of people actively involved with 
environmental organizations 

The Directory of 
University Libraries 
in Europe 


Extensive information on 


central and other university 


libraries of European 


universities and, where 


appropriate, details of 


attached institutes and 


researdi centres 


- Almost 4,000 entries, with full 
contaa details, induding the names of chief librarians and 
other relevant staS and further information such as size and 
composition of library holdings, on-line subscription details 
and details of libraries’ own publications 
* Fully indexed 


• A new dictionary written by 
Alan Day 

• Over 800 concise entries 
concerning the politics and 
economics of Eastern Europe, the 
Russian Federation and all 
members of the Commonwealth 
of Independent States 

• Information is provided on the countries, regions, ethnic 
groups, political parties, prime ministers, presidents and 
other prominent politicians, business oiganizations, 
geographical features, religions and border disputes 

• lududes separate artides on each country, and on its economy 

A Dictionary of Human Rights 

• Over 200 mini artides, arranged alphabetically 
and extensively cross-referenced 

• Explanations of the terms, issues, organizations and laws 
occuring within the subject of human rights 

• Outlines the significance of eminent thinkers, such as 
Locke, Cardozo and Nozick 

• Contains extracts of leadii^ documents, such as the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Qtizen and 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child 


















A unique series of regularly revised reference tides aimed at businesses, libraries, 
universides, government departments, embassies, newspapers and international organizations 

'Europe's Regional Surveys of the World are justly renowned for their 
exceptionally high levels of production, content and accuracy.’ Re^mnce Reviews 


South America, Central America 
and the Caribbean 

• An incomparable source of factual and statistical information for 
this vast region 

• Reflects the very latest political and economic developments 

• Includes contributions from over 30 leading authorities on Latin 
American and Caribbean affairs 

• Provides a systematic survey of each country 

■ Enlightened commentary on topical issues, such as international 
trade and the banana war, the environment and the drug crisis 

Africa South of the Sahara 

• A onC'Yolumc library of essential data on aU the countries of 
Sub-Saharan Africa 

• Over 1 ,200 pages of economic and demographic statistics, wide- 
ranging directory material and authoritative articles 

• Contributions from 50 leading experts on African affairs 

• Incisive analysis and the latest available information 

• I ncludcs details of international organizations active in the region 

Central and South Eastern Europe 

• This title is one of the two new successor volumes to Europa*s 
award-winning Eastern Europe and the Commonwealth of 
Independent States 

• Includes counlry-by-country surveys, political, economic and 
social information 

• Detailed articles by acknowledged experts cover issues of regional 
importance such as integration with the West, social policy and 
religion, the Macedonian Question 

■ Coverage of regional organizations, research institutes and 
periodicals 

- A select bibliography and a political profile section 

Western Europe 

• Over 660 pages of statistics, directory and analytical information 

• Introductory essays on the region cover political, economic and 
social issues ranging from the impact of the European Union to 
Western Europe’s environmental politics and its relations with 
the wider world 

• Acknowledged authorities write on regional and country- 
specific topics 

• Specially prepared for this new edition, chronologies for each 
country 


Eastern Europe, Russia and Central Asia 

• First edition of one of two successor volumes to the award- 
winning Eastern Europe and die Gimmonwealth of Independent 
States 

• Includes country-by-country surveys, political, economic and 
social information 

• Articles by acknowledged authorities covering regional issues 
such as the politics of energy and the environment 

• Coverage of regional organizations, institutes and periodicals 

• A sclert bibliography and a political profile section 

The Middle East and North Africa 

• Covers the Middle Eastern world from Algeria to Yemen 

• Draws together the events of the past twelve months 

• Provides comprehensive information on the United Nations and 
all major international organizations operating in the area 

• A detailed calendar of events, expert articles, up to date statistics 
and directory infonnation 

• An invaluable reference source in business matters relating to the 


The Far East and Australasia 

• A systematic survey of all the countries of East Asia, South Asia, 
South-East Asia, Australasia and the Pacific Islands 

• Essential for anyone with a professional interest in this part of 
the world, the book keeps you up to date with current economic 
and political developments 

• Presents over 1,400 pages of statistics, directory information and 
expert analysis 

• Provides details of all major international organizations active in 
the region 

The USA and Canada 

• Invaluable reference guide to the political, economic and social 
affeirs of these two powerful Norfo American nations 

• Contributions from over 30 acknowledged authorities 

• Specially commissioned articles cover issues such as the USA and 
the Uni^ Nations, Aboriginal Peoples in North America, the 
Canadian Economy 

• Indudes wide-ranging statistics and directory information 

• Provides geographical and historical introductions to each 
state/province, data on the economies, and a comprehensive 
governmental and legislative directory section 
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Chronologies of the World Series 

• Profiles the major events in the histories of the six regions 
covered by the series 

• Includes an individual chronology for each country 

• The chronologies provide concise details of events from 
early history to the mid-twentieth century and present 
greater detail on more recent events 

• Available individually or as a six-volume set 
Chronology of Europe 

Chronology of Asia 
Chronology of the Middle East 
Chronology of Africa 
Chronology of Oceania 
Chronology of the Americas 

The International 
Who»s Who of Women 

• Over 5,500 detailed biographies of the most talented and 
distinguished women in the world today 

• Includes women from all occupations, from Heads of State 
to Supermodeb 

• Over 500 new entries for each new edition 

• Includes an extensive index by profession 

• A must for libraries and press offices 

Gutterldge and Megrah's Law 
of Bankers’ Commercial Credits 

• Presents a systematic study of the law of bankers’ 
commercial credits 

• Includes a table of cases and statutes relevant to bankers’ 
commercial credits 

• Provides information on the types of credit, mechanbm and 
operation 

• Discusses the l^al aspects; relationship between buyer and 
seller; bankers’ security 

A Dictionary of Modern Pdlltics 


• A thorough guide to the complex terminology and ideology 
which surrounds the world of politics 

• Over 500 definitions/mini essays 

• Defines political theories, ideas and “brns” 

• Explains highly specialized terms 

• Invaluable for anyone concerned with politics and current 
affimrs 


The International 
Directory of Government 

• The definitive guide to people in power world-wide 

• Details over 17,500 government ministries, departments, 
s^encies, corporations and their connected bodies and the 
people who work within them 

• Outlines each country’s legislature and governmental system 

• Explains the constitutional position of the head of state 

• Entries contain: name and title of principal officials, postal 
and e-mail address, telephone, telex and fax numbers, and 
an outline of each organization’s activities 

International Relations 
Research Directory 

• Directory information on every major research institute 
concerned with international relations world-wide 

• Provides each institute’s name, address, telephone, fox, 
e-mail, principal officers, date of foundation, activities and 
publications 

• Lbts periodicals and journals in the field of international 
rebtions with details of name, address, telephone, fine and 
e-mail, editor, publbher, date of foundation, subject of 
coverage, frequency and circulation 

Who’s Who In International Affairs 

• Provides up-to-date biographical information on more than 
7,000 principal figures in the fields of international politics, 
economics, legal, medical, cultural and scientific affiiirs 

• Fully indexed by organization and nationality, it is a useful 
directory of international organizations as weU as an 
invaluable A-Z guide to leading personalities 

• Each entry contains, where available, name, nationality, date 
of birth, family detaib, education, career detaib, 
publications, contact address, telephone, fine numbers, 
e-mail addresses and lebure interests 

Business and Economics 
Research Directory 


• Provides a directory of research institutes and centres 

• Where available, each entry contains name, address, 
telephone, fiuc and e-mail numbers, principal officers, date 
of foundation, areas of research and publications 

• Detaib periodicab and joumab that publbh the results of 
research into business and economics, vdiere applicable each 
entry contains detaib of name, address, telephone, fioc and 
e-mail numbers, editor, publbher, date of foundation, 
subject areas covered, frequency and circulation figures 
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